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PREFACE. 


Tes  present  work  bas  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
nobly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
.\Tiiiqiiiues."  It  bas  been  long  felt  hy  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
.bdqmiy,  that  sometbing  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
bnpage  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
lU  mo5t  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modem  continental  philologists,  as 
^r.i  IS  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
iiicuUies  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
trdde:  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 

cn^^  sources  ;    the  best  modem  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 

^>i  ^0  labour  bas  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 

suie  cf  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
Lieratare  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
oTie  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
niiridaal,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, jurists,  and  physicians^  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
cGHipetent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars^  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
b:«  beat  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has-been  able  ufpro- 
6iee  a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  mitials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
wrrrten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
itaoes  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
arid  !o  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1 45.^.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom< 
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panied  by  tuffideDt  referenoet  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
fbrther  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  soch  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries; partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byiantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interropted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  ao 
aooomit  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impoasiUe  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  flie  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  It  it  necessary :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  m  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  thu  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modem  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
oodnb  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  fiill  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modem  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view ;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theologkal  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
cxr^fallj  SToided. 

Qst  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mjrthdogical  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torkal  nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessaiy 
Dcacrinunate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
iimmtks  is  ^ven  nnder  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  xnactice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
wLh^  has  rec^ved  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
DO  s4>ology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  tbem- 
seires,  the  mystical  schocd  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
fallowed  which  have  been  developed  by  Yoss,  Buttmann,  Wdcker,  E.  O.  Miiller, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  reUtively,  has  been  given  to  these  articles  than  to 
any  other  porUon  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  be^  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modem 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
anj  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Seme  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain njmes,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
xLunes  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancknt  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
b  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  nught  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexaicdeb, 
AanocHUS,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  woidd  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  m^t  be 
m  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
genSf  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtun  exact  uni* 
ionoitj  of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.  Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 
bj  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
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editions  are  alwajs  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated :  Plato,  ed.  II.  Stephanos, 
1578 ;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Casaubonf  Paris,  1597;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  cd.  Francof. 
1620;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1620;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Rciske,  Lips.  1770;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  II.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Patschios,  Hanov.  1605 ;  Hippocrates,  cd.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1825-7 ;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Arctaeus,  cd.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  1828;  Rafos  EjJiesias,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dictz,  Uegim. 
Pruss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  KUhn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Frin- 
cipes,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstcl.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  ^  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ronun  Geograph  j.** 

WILLIAM  SOTTH. 
London,  October,  1844. 
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UST  OF  COINS  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


bsHWisf  list  AV  indicates  tbai  the  coin  if  of  gold,  JR  of  Bilver,  M  of  copper,  IJR  fint  bronze 
Uz.i£  M«»i  bronze  Roman,  iM  third  bronze  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins 
jra.  ra  the  exception  of  the  anrei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
K^.  'sirctTrij'.  ^Vben  a  coin  lias  been  reduced  or  enhuged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
rrvL ;  n  is  giren  in  the  last  column,  the  numbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale :  those 
Ti<r  !^^«  3s  Lumbos  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  tame  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals. 
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.^rn-ipua  I.   _  .  .  .  . 

- ;  Arrr^j^nna  IE.  .... 

*  ioab    ...«..-. 
1- ,  AbqiKibaHiiu  .  «  .  .  . 

Ii*. 

-  >3L  r       _       .      *       .       .     .      I 

f       I"i-    (Emperor.) 

^  l^Esr«dtr  BtuaAfMng  of 

*_rrw    «   «   *^  .   .  .   .  * 

'  -Lrtuidt^r    I^    king   of 

I  Akxuidier   IL,   king  of 
i:pcirtts     .  .   ... 

-  ^^Maader    !.»    king  of 

Macrdacla  .   .  ,  . 

h^t%stA^T  11^  kisg  of 
It^^onia  ...... 

Alriander  III.  (the 
Grvat)^  king  of  Maco> 
di^jia 4  .  * 

A^xander  (Boman  enh 
I»tor)    # *  * 

A>  Yonder  Zebina^  king 
r.f  Syria    ....... 

AZectiu     .......  ^ 

Ai!u^ris   ........ 
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ABARIS. 

ABAEUS  ^A€aSosyt  a  sarname  of  Apollo  de- 

Tn?ii  bam  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis,  where  the 

f^d  bad  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  "AScu ;  Herod. 

IB.  W;  Paus.  X.  35.  §  1,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

.IBAMMON   BIAGISTER.     [Forphyrius.] 

iBANTl'ADES     CAtforro^f)    signifies    in 

faaik  z  descendant  of  Abas,  but  is  used  especi- 

a^T  \a  JwBgnat^  Peneus,  the  great-grandson  of 

Aki  KX  Met.    It.  673,    v.  138,  236),    and 

Acnaa,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Or.  MeL  ir.  607.)    A 

f^t  doemdant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atamnte, 

«■  aJi  Abantia&  [L.  S.] 

iAlTiTlAS.       rABANTIADBa.] 

iaA?rriDAS  CAiarrt^as),  the  son  of  Paseas, 
how  t3rxant  <^  Sxcjon  after  murdering  Cleinias, 
tk  ^£htf  of  Aratna,  a  c  264.  Aratus,  who  was 
^  ^j  seven  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
4airnifcs  waa  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus- 
&>8»d  to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
I^ias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
tf  ScTBc :  on  one  of  Uiese  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dcr«d  by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
traosT  by  his  &ther,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
NioDcik  ('Pint.  ArtML2. 3;  Paus.  ii8. §  2.) ' 

ABARBA'REA  {;^eapfap4n),  a  Naiad,  who 
Un  two  sons,  Aeaepos  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
lis  eldest  bat  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
f  Twaeiiop.  (Horn.  //L  vi  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
^  tc-t  mentitm  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  (s.  v.) 
Besuxa  *Ataf€ap4ai  or  A€ap€tiXatdu  as  the  name 
^1  cbs»  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'B.\R1S  C^Sapts)^  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
HTpcrborcan  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iy.  86),  and 
asM  frmo  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Or. 
-^.  T.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
^!^jed  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
zf:  Off  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
"VTLhian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
■svtti  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  hdd  in 
^tit%t/tem.  (Strab.  viL  p.  301.)  He  trayelled  about 
c  *jnxot^  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
r^M  of  Apolki,  and  gave  oracles.  Tohind,  in 
ia  History  d[  the  Dmids,  considers  him  to  hare 
>ec  s  Dniid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
iiokd  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Dndd.  His 
Wy,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
^Ds«  wayi^  and  worked  up  with  extraordinary 
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particnhirs :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  hare  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Afflaophamus^  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat.  Charmid,  p.  1 58,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  b.  v.  "Adopts),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K^pi}  trdrmpa.  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Endoda  ascribe  to  him 
sereral  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  worics,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant  The  time  of  hb  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  othen  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  moke 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  the 
EpiiL  of  Phalaris^  p.  34.)  Lobedc  places  it  about 
the  year  &c.  570,  ue,  about  OL  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfcr, 
MythoLogiicKet  Worierbuckj  L  p.  2 ;  Zapf^  Disputa- 
Ho  hisforiea  de  Abarule,  Lips.  1707 ;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iiL  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  fA^«).  1,  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst  (Nicander, 
Theriaoa;  Natal  Com.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  rehite  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Miame. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  LynceuB  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married.  Ocalcia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (ApoUod. 
iL  2.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  170.)  When  he  informed 
his  fiither  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grand&ther, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abac  in  Phocis  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fiime  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
80  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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leroltcd,  wHom  he  hod  Mib(]uo«1,  they  wore  pnt 
to  flight  hy  the  Biuiple  net  of  bhowiii^  them  hin 
■hit>l(l.  (Virg.  Jen.  iii.  'J8(i ;  8err.  ad  luc.)  It  whh 
fruiii  thU  AbuA  that  the  kiiigt  of  Ai^m  wi-ri' oiIIihI 
by  the  patrunyiuic  AUuiiuuU.     [Aiuntiadbk.] 

H-  S.J 

ARAS  fASai).  1.  A  Greek  •opliist  and 
rhetorician  al)out  whobc  lifb  nothing  ii  known. 
Suidat  («.  r.  *A6ar:  compare  Eudocio,  p.  51) 
OM-ribcii  to  him  iirroptffd  dwofur^fwra  and  a  work 
on  rhi'Uiric  (Wx*^  ^ropunj).  What  Photiui 
(C'o<l.  liH).  p.  l^O,  b.  cd.  Uekkcr)  quotes  from  him, 
belong*  probably  to  the  formrr  work.  (Compare 
Walz,  liJtttur.  (M-rarc,  vii.  1.  j).  203.) 

-.  A  writer  of  a  W(irk  adh-d  Tntica^  from  which 
StTviuit  {ati  Am.  iz.  *Jti4)  hoi  presen'cd  a  frug- 
uieiit.  [  L.  S.J 

AHASCANTUS  {^Aedtncayros)^  a  phyticiau  of 
liiiirdunum  (Lyonit),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
tuToiid  ccntuH'  after  Christ.  lie  is  Aeveral  timet 
nientioni'd  by  (iaien  (lJrComfMj$.AMfdieain.9eaimL 
LiKit$^  ix.  4.  vol.  ziii  p.  278),  who  has  nl^o  presen-ed 
an  antidote  invonted  by  him  against  tlic  bite  of 
Boq)ent«.  (A;  Amtid,  iL  12.  toI.  ziv.  p.  177.)  The 
itauie  is  to  be  met  with  in  nmnerous  I^tin  in- 
scriptions in  (irutex'i  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  fr\H^dman  of  AugiiKtus,  who  is  suppoM'd  by 
Kiihn  {AddUiim,  ad  Elmch,  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fultririo  M  *"  Bibl.  Or.''  E^kii*.)  to  be  the  same 
perbon  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
18  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  llapcueknrioi 
'ASiaKCKyBos  in  Galen  {De  Cum/tot,  Afedicam. 
tt-cumd.  Ijtcm,  vii.  3.  vol.  ziiL  p.  71)  refeni  to  the 
tubjpct  of  this  article.  [  W.  A.  ( J.] 

AHDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALC/NIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  wiu  made  king  of 
^idun  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just, 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  IkiUonymus  by  Diodorun. 
(xviu  4(i.) 

A»DE'KUSCA€^»pof),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
n'Tonling  to  others  of  Thruniius  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
hKl.  ii.  o.  i$  8 ;  Strab.  vii  p.  'SM.)  lie  was  a  favourite 
of  Ileniclet,  alio  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  I)i>mede«,  which  llernch's  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Kistoneti.  lleracleii  is  said  to  have 
liiiill  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
in};  to  II}ginuH,(/(i/^  :fO,)  Abderus  was  a  her^aiit 
lit  l)iniiifd('s,  the  king  of  the  Tlirocian  Histones, 
aiiil  waA  killed  by  llenicles  together  with  his 
iiuLKtt  r  and  his  four  men-devouring  lionteR.  (Com- 
l^ire  I'iiilostrat.  ilrn*ic.  3.  §  1 ;   VJ.  %  2.)    [L.  S.j 

AHin.\S  (*A0Slai),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
A|K»iTyphal  b«ik,  entitled  Tkr.  lluUor^t/tite  Ajut- 
^uJiitd  ii/kU»t,  'rhi»  work  claims  to  have  Itcen  written 
in  lli'brew,  to  have  been  tnuiKbti'd  into  Greek  by 
r.nlmpiuii,  and  thence  into  I^tin  by  Julius  Afri- 
can Uh.  It  uak  however  original iy  written  in  Ijatin, 
iilHttit  A.  Ii.  !M0.  It  in  priiit«*d  ill  Fabricius 
Ciniij^  Aink'/yfikiu  A'ori  Ttjft.  p.  402.  8v(i.  Iliuub. 
17(1::.  Abdias  was  colh'd  too  the  tirst  Ilishop  of 
lU.xIon  [A.J.  C.J 

AllK'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
iirocriptions  which  were  discoveri'd  at  Comniinjjes 
in  Fninc4'.  (Gniter,  jNtcr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scali^er. 
J^xtiutH-M  A  MNiSriiiiKir,  i.  U. )  Itnttnianu  ( MythUtujut^ 
i.  i>.  1(17,  Alc.)  comiiilcm  Aliellio  to  lie  the  MUie 
n:ini"  an  A|mi11o,  wlm  in  Cn'le  and  elkeHherv  wjlb 
calli-il  'A€t\ius,  and  by  the  Italians  and  mium'  1>o- 
riiiiih  AiN-lln  (Fe-L  ji.  r.  AjtUiHem;  Kuntath.  wl 
II.  ii.  :*!»),  and  that  the  drily  is  the  snine  as  the 
Gallic  A  Julio  mculiuued  by  Caesar  (iSelU  (muU.  \L 
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17),  and  aim  the  same  as  Delis  or  Belenui  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  {A^ndtyt'L  23)  and  llerodion 
(viii.  3;  comp.  CapitoL  Majrimin,  22).  As  iho 
root  of  the  word  hi;  rccogiintes  the  S|iartan  IWAu, 
t.f.  the  sun  (Iles}ch.  jr.  r.),  which  ap|M'an  in  tho 
Svriac  and  Chaldaic  Ilelus  or  liaoL  [L.  S.J 

'ABK'UCIUS,  ST.  ('A^^^ior),  the  supp.wtl 
successor  of  St.  Papias  in  the  see  of  IlieiaiMilin, 
Hourihhed  a.  p.  150.  Tliero  an*  ascriU'd  to  him, 
1.  ^M  KjiutU  to  tke  JCmjterur  Afurcu*  AurdiuSj  of 
which  l^aninius  sjteaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  liuok  of  DuHfJine 
(/3i€Aor  8i5aairaXiar)  addressed  to  hii*  Cleigy  ;  this 
tiK)  is  lost.  Sec  JUuttr.  JCcclcs.  Orirut.  Scriiit. 
ri/cw,  a  P,  Halhur,  I>uac.  H;36.         LA.  J.  C.J 

A'lMJAKUS.  A'CBAKUS,  or  AU'(iAlU;S 
("A^yapof,  ^'Afr^ofWf,  Airyopos),  a  name  coiuniou 
to  many  rulers  of  Fdeshn,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrboenc  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  ha\e 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Proco}\ 
lUrtl,  I'm.  it  12.)  For  the  hiatory  of  these  kings 
si-e  liayer,  **lIiittoria  ()srho4>iia  et  KdcsM>iui  ex 
nummis  illustrata,**  Petrop.  1734.  Of  thebc  llie 
most  imporuint  are : 

1.  Tlie  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pomjiey,  who 
truicherously  drew  CrasAUs  into  an  unfavoFabte 
position  boforv  his  defeat.  He  is  called  Auf^anu 
by  l>ion  Cansius  (xL  20),  Acbarus  the  piiylaitk 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascrilied 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariouuies  by  Plu- 
tarch.  (C>ttw.2I.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  Sec  the  follow- 
ing article. 

3.  The  chie^  who  resisted  Aleherdatos,  whom 
Cbudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throiu> : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tuiiiiis 
(Ann.  xiL  12.14),  but  wasprolialily  anOsrhot'iiLiiu 

4.  The  contemiKJiury  of  Trnjan,  who  M>nt  pn.- 
sent«  to  that  enqierur  when  he  invaded  the  eaht, 
and  subset juently  wailini  upon  him  and  bccuiiu  iiii 
ally.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  18.  21.) 

5.  The  coiitemponuy  of  Canualla,  who  aitnl 
cruelly  towanls  his  nation,  and  was  drpuscd  by 
Caroudht.  (Dion  Came  Ixxvii.  12.) 

A'IMiAKCS,  Toparch  of  f^le^^a,  supposed  hy 
Ku>A*biuB  to  have  been  the  author  ot  a  ieiii  r 
writt«'ii  to  our  SNiviour,  which  he  found  iiiaciiiiKii 
at  Kdesna  and  tnuinhiU'd  from  the  Syr.;ur.  Tin- 
letter  is  believed  to  lie  si)urious.  It  is  givin  bv 
Eusirbius.  (//*►/.  /liW.  i.  13.)  [A.J.  C.j  * 

A'HIA  ('A£ia),  the  nurse  of  Ilyllus  a  s<>u  nf 
Ilentcles.  Slie  built  a  temple  of  iji-ratle!*  at  Ira 
in  McAM'nia,  for  which  the  ileraclid  Cn-Kphi<iit(i 
afti-nivards  honoured  her  in  various  other  Wii\<.. 
and  nlxo  by  changing  the  name  of  the  tuwn  of  Ira 
into  Abia.'  (Pau*.  iv.  :iO.  §  1.)  1 1*-  ''^.  | 

AHKLO.K,  AHKLUX  or  AIJILY.X  ('AfiiAt-i), 
a  nobU*  S|>aiii:ird,  originally  a  friend  of  Carihu^'-, 
U'truyed  the  S{KUii»h  bMtofjea  at  Siguniuni,  wtci 
were  in  the  jMiwcr  of  the  Carthaginians  to  lim 
Uouian  gi'iienils  the  two  S-ipi»s,  atKT  ditvi\iii^ 
l^iktar,  the  Cartluiginian  coiunuinder.  (Liv.  xxti. 
22  ;  Polyb.  iiL  !*<!,  A.c.) 

AUI'SAUi'^S  or  AUr.^SAUKS  (' Mi<rdfnts\, 
called  EmbiN.'injri  ('E^^tao^t)  by  Diodorun  (.wti. 
!M)),  an  Indian  king  U'vond  the  river  llycla*>}«-.s 
whf»se  territor}-  Liy  in  the  mountain^,  M-nt  ontba^ 
sies  to  .Mrxaiider  the  (ireat  Uith  before  and  after 
the  coiKiUest  of  PoniH,  idthouKh  indinetl  to  e»}Kiui>v 
the  side  of  the  lattiT.  Alexander  not  only  alUmtd 
him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  iiuix'usvd  ii,  oud 
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m  kk  datk  iffouti  hii  ion  as  his  successor. 
(imu,  Jm<lt.&^29;  OaiU  vivU  1^  13.  14. 
iLLz.1.) 

ABVSIAMESES  wu  appointed,    f^vcmor  of 
OffidodibjAJenoder  die  Great.  (Curt,  i" 
He  ii  oiled  SiUete  bj  Axrian.    (^aua&.    i 
Gmwnoi  coojectini  tbt  iofttead   o£  ^&««€( 
Gfft^ooiif^ni^^Ma^  we  ou^t   to    reskd.  .^6ecto 
■WW  Can^^^mtf,  &C 

AfilTIi'.VUS  ('A^frftfu^f),  the  Author  of  a 
Gntk  tndie  Jk  Cnus  ineerted  in  -the  second 
vim  d  liAi't  Pkytid  H  M^did  Chro^d  Mi- 
■nsB(nL8TD.1842,  with  the  title    n«pl  G6pw 

IiIm'AUi  Vn  rov  1am,  il^ok  "^ AAA.it  vlov  rov 
2M,i^lfWMt'A^rr{'iaB^oo.  He  is  the  eanw 
foioiiii^eekbrated  Arabic  physioian  ^meesJia, 
vkttidBw  was  Ab^  ^Jkli   IL^    SUUL,  A.  u. 

j;ilif3;M28  (A.D.  980  or  933 1037X  *»* 

hifBMfittswork  Ket6b  ai^K^dkm^m  Ji  ^trTiAk, 
IMCmmMtdidaae^  this  tresttise  is  probaUj 
tekoL  L^V.  -A-  G.] 

iBam'S  CA6X<£«u»t').  1.  A  physician  on 
iWiaih  tbeie  is  an  epigram  hy  ITheoaebia  in 
tefattAnthdogy  (viL  559 )«  iu  whi<di  he  ie 
tmui  a  inferior  only  to  llippociatoa  and 
Cii  Vfith  Rspect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
fan  tbt  k  mut  have  lived  after  Oalen, 
dttidviDe  time  Uter  than  the  second  oentoiy 
«kha.  LW.A.G.] 

1 T^  iuastnooi  (*lXXa6a«rptos),  the  anthor  of  an 
ipM  in  the  Greek  Anthology  O^  7622^*' on 
ikifmd  Aidepttdeft."  N  othing  more  it  known 
tf  kom,  onieu  lie  \)e  the  aame  person  as  Ablabine, 
6e  Kon&a  bishop  o{  Nicaea,  who  was  a  diidple 
if  tike  Acttickiaa  Troilua,  and  himeelf  eminent 
is  the  note  wnfrimon,  and  wirho  lived  under  Ho- 
sfliiQisDdTbeodoe'raa  11.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
sidtl«  bef^aningoC  the  frfUi  centuxies  after  Christ. 
(Scutes,  iiuL  £ee.  viL  12.)  [P.  &] 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  dty,  the  mi- 
Btttef  and  faYouite  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was 
BiQi^eTed  sfter  the  death  of  the  hatter.  (Zosimns, 
ii-  40.)  lie  was  eonsoi  ▲.  xk  &31.  There  is  an 
e{rtgiaB  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
nrign*  of  Noo  and  Constantina  are  compared. 
(AntLUL  tt.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

'2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  ia  unknown, 
vMe  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some- 
ti^ces  quoted  by  Joniandes  as  hia  authority. 
(/*•  JU.  Getic  iv.  14.  23.) 

ABRADATAS  (*A€pMras\  a  king  of  Sosa 
aad  an  ally  of  the  Aasyriana  aoainat  Cyius.  His 
viie  Pantheia  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Aasrrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Bactnana.  In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
Ue  treatment  which  hia  wifie  receiyed  from  Cyrus, 
he  juiued  the  latter  with  his  forces.  He  fell  in 
hatik,  while  fighting  against  the  E^ptians.  In- 
coosolahle  at  Imt  loss,  Fantheia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
ihnc  ennodis.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
thtdr  hooour :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  namea  of  Abndatas  sad  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
characters;  and  three  cohmms  below  bore  thie  in- 
tcriptisa  rx^sTe^x^ir,  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
(XrtLQr.T.  1.  i  3.TL  1.  §31,  &C.  i.i2,&c  Tii. 
1  i  2,  &c;  Locian.  Imc^  20.) 

ABRETTETNUS  CAipfmpr6s),  a  nmame  of 
Zes  ia  Myw.   (Stab.  ziL  p.  674.)     [L.  S.] 
ABRO'COHAS  CAf|rm4iaf),«oo«f  the  Mtnps 
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of  Artaxerxet  Idncmon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Taraaa, 
Abrocomaa  waa  said  to  be  on  the  Euphratea ;  and  at 
Issoa  four  hundred  beaTy-armed  Greeka,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomaa,  joined  Cyrua  Abrocomaa  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  aa  waa  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boaU  to 
prevent  Cyrua  from  croaaing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cimaxa.  (Xen. 
Anab.  I  S.  §20,  4.  i  3,  5,  18,  7.  §  12;  Haipociat. 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

ABRO'COMES  (*A€poic6fAfis)  and  his  brother 
Hypecanthes  ('Twc^idi^r),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phmtagnne,  the  daughter  of  Artanea,  were  shun  at 
Thermopyhe  while  fighting  over  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidaa.    (Herod.  viL  224.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  CAgpm^  or'ASfmy).  L 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgua.  (Plut  Vit.  dec. 
Orxitp.84a) 

2.  The  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Steph.  Byz.  f.  v.  Ban^.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  Tff/>1  wopwnJfiM',  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stephanus  Byx.  («.«.  'A7<(9i),''A/y7or,&c.)and 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon,  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caenrs.    (Suidas,  t.  v.  "AS^k) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Aigos,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "AgpMfos  filos^  which  was  applied  to  extiava- 
gant  persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Su> 
das,s.o.) 

ABRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Utin  Poet,  who  lived 
in  the  hitter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Porcius  Latro.  His  son  waa  also  a  poet,  Imt 
degraded  himself  by  writing  pUys  for  pantomimes. 
(Senec.  iSuat.  ii.  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCHUS  ( 'AjSpc^uxor),  the  son  of 
Lysidea,  an  Athenian,  waa  stationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidaa 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemiaium.  He  waa  subse- 
quently sent  aa  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistodes  and  Ariateides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21 ; 
Thuc.  i.  91.) 

ABRCTA  (*A^fM^),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  Megaria.  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  aU 
the  Megarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  hod  worn,  which  was  called 
aplKAroma  {d^taJSpvfui)^  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  {QuauL  Crniec.  p. 295, a.) 

ABRO'TONUM  {'Agp^ww),  a  Thiadan 
harlot,  who  according  to  some  accounta  was  the 
mother  of  Themistocles.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  feet.  (Plut  Tkem.  1 ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  676,  c.;  Aelian,  V.  //.  xii  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  hia*Epwruc^t  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  {Dial, 
Merttr,  1). 

ABRUTOLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  fer  as  Amphipolis,  but  waa  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv. 
zUi.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.    LGiOANTJK.] 

ABSIMARUS.    [TiBKHius  Absucirus.] 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  ^h^^vfnot),  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  snd  brother  of 
Medflia.    Hit  mother  is  stated  differently:  Hygi- 
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null  (fVi&.  13)  calls  her  Iptia,  Apollodonit  (L  9. 
§*23)  Idvia,  Apollonini  (iiu  241)  Attcmdeia,  and 
others  Ilccate,  Neaon,  or  EorylTte.  (Schol.  ad 
ApolliM,  L  r.)  When  Medeia  ned  with  Jason, 
she  tmtk  hor  hn>thor  Ahs3*rtiis  with  her,  and  when 
sho  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  fiither,  she  mur- 
den>d  her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  misht 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  ois 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  W/iwi,  •*  cut-  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §24 ;  Ov.  TWrf. 
iii.  9 ;  compare  ApoUon.  iv.  S38,  &c.  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtns  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  bat  was  sent  out  by  his  fiither 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
AIi-inouH,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  tk-as  shun  by  Jason,  (llygin.  Fab, 
23. )  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvius  (Cic  denat. 
dror.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xliL  8),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetet,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L.  S.] 

ABULIIES  {'Afiovklnit)^  the  satnp  of  Susi- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  dty.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt  v.  2 ;  Arrian,  Anab, 
iii  16.  vil  4 ;  Diod.  xviL  65.) 

ABU'KIA  GENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Okm.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Oeminus.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Aburiua  vras  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlil  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  187, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Ti.  Orscchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrinus, 
B.t.  176.   (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Vali.n&] 
ABYDl'^NUS  (*Afiv»nr6sy,  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  {*A<r<rvptcjtd), 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megas- 
theiu>s  and  Berosus ;  and  Cyrillus  (adv,  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  sutes,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect 
Se>eral  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
KuMfhius,  Cyrillus  and  Syucellus:  it  was  particu- 
krly  valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
truiihlation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
frnffincuts  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  **  De  Emendatione  Temporum,**  and 
HichUT,  **  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiae,**  &C., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  ('AMUcoXAff ),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  accordii^  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  aocordnig  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tejjeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
niigraU'd  to  Crete  firom  Tegea.  (Pans,  viil  53.  §2.) 
A|M>llo  liegot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  fiither,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  wau-hed  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found   by  shepherds  who  brooght  him  up. 
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(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garamas.  (ApoUon. 
iv.  1490,  &C.)  Apollodorus  {ul  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minos  Acallc  ('Ax^fAXiy),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athen. 
XV.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

ACA'CI U8('A«dUiof), a  rhetorician,  of  Caesana 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidas,  s.  r.  *A«iUuoff, 
Ati^tos :  Euoapins,  Acaeii  ViL)  Bfany  of  the 
fetters  of  Libanns  are  addressed  to  him.      [R  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastciy 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Chureh  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoca,  a.  d.  378,  by  St  Eusebius  of  Samoaita, 
Whife  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  hitter  composed  his  Panarium  (a.  d.  874-61 
This  fetter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  o.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apollinaria  be* 
fore  Pope  St  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinopfe  a.  D.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St  Meletins  took  part  in 
Fhivian^s  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  In  the 
perMcution  against  St  Chrysostom  (Socntea, 
Hut,  EeeL  vi.  18),  and  again  coniuwiniied 
himself  by  oidaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrins,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defiended  the  heretic  Nestorius  agjunst  St. 
Criily  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Couh 
dl  of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  feboored  to  !»• 
concile  St  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Biahopa  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoca,  a.  d.  482.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  his  fetters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Manai, 
vol  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  IlierapoUs.  Ubid,  pp.819, 830,  c.41.  65.  §129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  {6  Mor^aA^ior),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarca  of  Eusebius 
A.  D.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Ilut, 
Eccl,  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Semi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Sefeucia, 
A.  D.  359.  (Socrates,  Hid,  Ecd,  ii.  39.  40; 
Soxomen,  Hi$t,  Eod,  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subw^ 
quently  became  the  associate  of  Aeiius  [AknuK], 
the  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  dii'd  a.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  Kcdnuuiei  and  six  of  Atimrl' 
latties.  (St.  Jerome,  Vir,  IIL  98.)  St  Epiplio- 
nius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  lus  work  agtaiiut 
Afareeittu  (c.  Hacr.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
is  extant,  though  Sozonien  speaks  of  many  valu- 
abfe  works  written  by  him.   (//trf.  Kcci.  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  (ien- 
nadius  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  tlie  head  of 
the  Oqihan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguifth- 
ed  himhelf  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chakedun 
against  the  emperor  Bosiliscus,  who  fisvouied  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zenu, 
from  whom  Basiliicus  had  usurped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  bat  the  jionophysitet  mean- 
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lUr  bd  jBined  w  nnicii  ttrength  that  it  was 

fcoed  aifinUe  to  iaMie  a  fbrmnJa,  conciliatory 

*am.  ia  iwVlinitmf  bb,  called  tbt  Henoticon,  a.  d. 

4tt  icKiDS   wa«   led   into  other  conceMions, 

ntiiRv  apon  him,  on  the  accnaation  of  John 

U^  apxDrt  whom  he  npported  the  daima  of 

AfsXagaa  to   the   See  of  Alexandria,  the 

asks  «f  Pope   Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.     Peter 

IflBB  \ad  gained  Acachia*a  rapport  by  profeaa- 

nmeA  t»  &  eanona  of  Chakedon,  though  at 

ixia  Uonophjaite.     Acadoa  lefuaed  to  gire  up 

hsa  MaifK,  bat  retained  hia  aee  till  hia  death, 

A.  iL  48&   There  remain  two  lettera  of  hia,  one 

to  P«pa  jk^jBoaa,  in  Latin  (aee  Gmdliorum  Nova 

CJbdmiMaal,  toL  riL  pi  982),  the  other  to 

Pttff  Fclk  Aickbiahop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 

GtteL  (/U.  p.  1121.) 

i  Bada  u  (a.  d.  390),  then  the  Biahop  of 

(a.  Ik   431).      He    wrote  a.  d.  431, 

NestoriiLa.      Hia  seal   led  him   to  use 

)  apparently  aayonring  of  the  contrary 

,  wUch,   fisr   a   time,  prejudiced  the  emr 

jaa  Tbeadaaaa  II.  againat  St  Cyril.     He  waa 

pass  it  the  Oecamenical  Council  of  Epheaua 

A.1. 431,  and  conatantly  maintained  ita  authority. 

Tbea  nil  I  in  of  hia   productiona  a  Homily  (in 

(wf )  4efiTCTed  at  the  Coondl,  (lee  Condlwrum 

JUaOAefw  a  MamM,  toL  t.  d.  1 81,)  and  a  letter 

vstts  ifter  it  to  St.  Cyril,  which  we  hare  in  a 

Ua^iadBSion.  {Ibid,  ppi  860,  998.)  [A  J.  C] 

tf^EISICS    CA»Deue^ios}f    a    aumame    of 

BeaaHlaDini.   Jlym,  m  IHam.  143),  lor  which 

Hoerij:  xtL  185;    Od.  xxir.  10)  naea  the 

fca  4apva  (djourfnif ).    Some  writera  derije  it 

^  dp  iitadian  town  of  Acacesimn,  in  which 

if  m  kfirred  to  hare  been  brought  up  by  king 

iaa;  athetm  from  jcouds,  and  aaaign  to  it  the 

nBCf :  die  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  doea 

v«  txrt.    The  aame  attribute  ia  alao  giren  to 

T'nvJieiia  (Ilea.  Theog.  614),  whence  it  may  be 

nm-d  that  ita  meaning  ia  that  of  benefactor  or 

i^fcsx  from  eviL     (Compare  Spanh.  ad  CaUim, 

i  i.:  Spitaaer,  aJ  /t  xtL  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETES.     [ACACR8IU8.]       • 

A'CACUS  CAiccuco$),a  aon  of  Lycaon  and  king 

i  .leacnium  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  waa  belieyed 

»  W  :h«  fmnder.  (Pana.  TiiL  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz. 

L  r.  'Aaan^aor.)  [L.  S.] 

ACADFTMUS  (•Ai«Biff«05),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
vin  Caator  and  Polydeucea  invaded  Attica  to 
ckeme  their  aiater  Helen,  betrajed  to  them  that 
^  waa  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
990m  the  Tyndarida  alwaya  ahowed  him  much 
rsltade,  and  whenerer  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
niai  Attica,  they  alwaya  apared  the  land  belong- 
B|r  to  Aeademaa  which  lay  on  the  Cephissua,  six 
la^  from  Athena.  (Plut.  Thes,  32 ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iH.  i.  I  9.)  Tbia  piece  of  land  waa  aubaequently 
a&med  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Pint 
^<aL  13),  and  waa  called  Academia  from  ita 
Tiiriaal  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.  [Acacallul] 
A'CAM.\S  QAiedtMf),  1.  A  aon  of  Theseua 
oi  Phaedra*  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
.'.  ^2.)  Previona  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeka 
vaiaat  Troy,  he  and  Diomedea  were  aent  to  de- 
laMd  the  mzrender  of  Helen  (thia  meaaage  Homer 
■crlbe*  to  Menehna  and  Odyaaeoa,  IL  xi.  139, 
fa.),  hat  dming  hia  atay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
deetiaa  of  Ijandice,  daoghter  of  F^iam  (Parthen. 
Nx.  AaL  isy  and  hq^ot  by  her  a  aon,  Munitua, 
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who  waa  brought  up  by  Aethza,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamaa.  (SchoL  ad  Lyoophr,  499,  &c.)  Viiyil 
(Aen.  ii.  262)  mentiona  him  among  the  Greeka 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  hia  return  home  he  waa  detained  in 
Thrace  by  hia  lore  for  Phvllia ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriying  in  the  iaknd  of  Cyprus,  he 
waa  killed  by  a  frdl  from  hia  horse  upon  his  own 
aword.  (SchoL  ad  Lycopkr,  L  e.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamaa  in  Cyprua,  the  town  of  Acamentiura  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derivi'd 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Bys.  9.  v.  'Airoftar- 
rioK  ;  Pau&  L  5.  §  2.)  He  waa  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statne  of  him  at  Delphi  (Paua.  x.  26.  §  1,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans^  (Horn.  IL  ii.  823,  xii. 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promaclius 
the  Boeotian.  {lU  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Meriones.    (//.  xvi  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorua,  waa  one  of  the  leadera 
of  the  Thraciana  in  the  Trojan  war  (Hom.  II.  it 
844,  V.  462),  and  waa  slain  by  the  Telanionian 
Ajax.   (//.vi.  8.)  [L.S.1 

ACANTHUS  C'Aicoyeoj),  the  Lacedaemonian, 
waa  victor  in  the  hlau\09  and  the  h6Kixos  in  the 
Olympic  gamea  in  OL  15,  (b.  c  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  aome  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paua.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72 ; 
African,  apud  Eiath,  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  [Orsip- 
pus.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  Locedacmoniona 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games,  (i.  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('Aicopi'^),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphotenu.  Their  &ther  was  murdered  by 
Phegcus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  grantt^d, 
and  Acaman  with  his  brother  slew  Phegims,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain ,  pursued 
the  murderers  aa  far  aa  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirns,  where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acamania.  ( Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 1 ;  Ov. 
Mel.  ix.  413,  &c;  Thncyd.  il  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.] 

ACASTUS  fAjcourrof),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
lolcus,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  10;  Apollon.Rhod.i.224,&c.),  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  (0  v.  Met.  viii.  305, &c.) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  fothcr  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  hb  father,  drove  lason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funenU  games  in  honour 
of  his  father.  (Hygin.  FuIk  24  and  273;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  &c.;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vi.  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  Met  xL  409,  &c.)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  lovo  with 
Pcleus,  whom  Acostoa  had  purified  from  the  mu> 
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dcr  of  RorirUon.  When  Peleni  refuied  to  liiten 
to  her  addietaet,  the  accued  him  to  her  hiuband 
of  haying  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Apollod. 
iii.  1 3.  §  2,  &c  ;  Find.  Netm.  ir.  90,  &c.)  Acattni, 
howerer,  did  not  take  immediate  reTenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Pcleu«  had  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  hitter  had  fidlen 
asleep,  Aoattus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  %nd  exposed,  to  that  Peleos  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  But  be  was  sared  by 
Choiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (ApoUod.  Le,;  Schol. 
ofi  ApoUom.  Rkod,  L  224. )  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apcwodoras,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  lason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  lolcus. 
(Apollod.  Ul  13.  §  7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARUa    [AMARua.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  early 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  (Sat,  L  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (QtuaegU  Bom.  S5;  Rom9iL  6) 
agrees  in  Ihe  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius 
a  senrant  {aedilmtu)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in- 
vited during  the  nolidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promismg  that  if  be  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  sod  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  hitter  shut  up  Acca  Lanrentia,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  adriied  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  afiection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
an  EtruMam,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutius, 
love  and  marry  her.  Afier  his  death  she  inherited 
his  hu>^  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Rcouin  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
f()r  this,  allowed  her  to  he  buried  in  the  Vclabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festital,  the  Jjarcntolia, 
at  which  sacrificos  were  ofiered  to  the  Lores. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Linp.  Lot.  t.  p.  85,  ed.  Bin.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Macer,  €tfmd  Maerob.  Lc»;  Or. 
Ftut,  iii.  55,  &c  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xriii.  2),  Acca 
Laurcntia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  hoen  token  from  the  she>wolfl  Plutarch  in- 
deed stotes,  that  this  Lourentio  was  altogether  a 
differrnt  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  rehue 
their  sti>ri<^  as  belonging  to  tho  same  being. 
(C'onip.(}fll.  vi7.)  According  toMossuriusSabinus 
in  (icUius  (L  e.)  she  was  uie  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  eonjunction  with 
the  remauiing  eleven  the  name  of  firatres  anrales. 
(Conip.  Plin.  if.  e.)  According  to  other  accounts 
n^iiii  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
proiaitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
111  in  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
hlic  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Vuli-r.  Ant  ap.  (!tU,  L  r.;  Livy,  L  4.)  What- 
ever may  Im  thoujjht  of  the  contnuUctorr  state- 
nioiits  reiipn-tiiig  Area  lAurentia,  thus  much  seems 
clitir,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con- 
ntited  with  the  worship  of  the  Lam,  from  which 
Ipt  name  I^arentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
1'liis  ap{Nntfs  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
aud  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 
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her  was  fblkwed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Larea* 
(Macrob.  Sat.  L  c;  compare  MttUer,  isSfrMsfar,  ii. 
p.  103,  Slc  I  Hartung,  his  ReUgkm  der  JVimer^  ii 
p.l44,&c)  [L.8.1 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  ATTIUS,  an  eariy  Bo- 
man  tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  waa 
bom  according  to  Jerome  B.  c.  170,  and  wia  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacurius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (BrmL  28.)  His  tragedtes  wwi 
chiefly  imitated  fttxn  the  Greeks,  eapeciaUy  fiuni 
Aeschylus,  but  ho  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  nb- 
jects  (Praetiiaia) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Br«tai| 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Bnrtoi. 
^CicisZ^^.  ii.2l,pro.<4rQk.ll.)  We  possess  only 
uagments  of  his  tragedies,  of  wnich  the  moal  fai^ 
portant  have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  bat  iofr 
cient  remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiratioa  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  wrilofB. 
He  is  particuhuiy  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  hit 
thoughts.  (Cic  pro  PUma.  24,  proSui.  50, te.; 
Hor.  J5^.  iL  1. 66 ;  Quintil  z.  1.  §  97 ;  Oell.  ziii. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  Am- 
male$  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  woiki,  **  Libii 
Didascalion,**  which  seems  to  have  been  a  hMarj 
of  poetry,  **  Libri  Pngmaticon  **  and  ^  Panifa**: 
of  the  two  hitter  no  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  eoUaeled  hij 
Stephanas  in  «*  Frag,  vet  Poet  Lat**  PttM» 
1564 ;  Maittaire,  *^  Opera  et  Frag,  vet  Peat. 
Lat**  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  '^  Poet.  Seenkl 
Latin.,**  vol  t.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fngnMnta  eC 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  "^  De  U  Attii  Dite- 
caliis  Comment**  Hafniae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisanram  in  Unbria 
and  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cbwn- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c.  66.  He  waa  a 
pupil  of  Uermagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  lor 
accuracy  and  fluency.  {Brut,  23,  pro  ClmemL  23, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  a.  c. 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Aoco  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  (BelL  GaU.  vl  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  hy 
coins  ond  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  aud  a  L.  Accoleius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUSCAioJfwof  7p<mfuiraa{'s),a Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  au  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERUAiS  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgn,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  posscMcd  of  consi- 
derable WMlth,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  ho  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  hoard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  liod  Acerbos  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  ho  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissu 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin.  xvijL  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbas 
is  the  some  perM>n  as  Sicliaeus,  and  Elissa  the  sanio 
as  Dido  in  ViigiL  (Arti.  L  343,  348,  &c)  Tho 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Viigil ;  for  Servius  {ad  Am.  L  343)  remarks, 
that  Viigil  here,  as  in  other  caacs,  changed  a  lb- 
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i^l^BBt  Bto  OBt  Bon  oravsnieiit  to  hiiBf  md 

mwm  wad  wmam  of  SkbwaB  wm  Sicharbaa, 

lidwBitibeidatticaiwith  Aoerbat.  [Dido; 

hOUUBK.]  [L.  &] 

KBBO'NIA,  «  fiieod  of  Agrippba,  the 

■cKoo,  vas  drovnedm  b.c.59,  when  an 

10  BMdo  at  the  fame  time  to 

(Tac  ^M.  ziT.  4 ;  Dion  CaM. 

0^  AaaUU/KlUS  PROCULUS,  conml 
i.1.  S7,  Ike  yar  in  which  Tiberioa  died  (Tac. 
Jm.^^i  daet.  TSL  73),  waa  perhapa  a  de- 
■■iat  d  ^  Gil  Aeorroniua,  whom  Cioero 
■iimt'mi  m  k»  onsioB  fior  Tultius,  b.  a  71,  as  a 
v^Mm  (ICt&c) 

ACSBSPCOME&  (*AiriyMW/ti9f),  a  Muniame 
il  Jfdi  inii— iiii  of  his  beantifal  hair  which 
wmmrnmrnthoaiL  {llam»JL  xz.  39;  Find. 
i>iiJL)  [L.S.] 

jnSANDER  QAKS&wfdpes)  wrote  a  history 
tfCpaa  (ScM.  «<  ^fM^Lir.  1561,  1750;  ad 
M.  /^L  IT.  ML  57.)  Phitaich  (^p.  ▼.  2. 
il)ipflia  «f  a  VQtk  off  hia  respecting  Libya  {wtfi 
idim'U  vhieh  asy  pirotiBbly  he  the  Hune  work  as 
ia^kmj  d  Cjwnm.    The  time  at  which  he  lired 

lt3SAS  f  Asc«0«u),  a  native  of  Salamis  in 

C)Ffrai,fiBed  fcr  his  riuU  in  weaTing  doth  with 

m^tti  faUei'MS  (polpmita9iu$).    He  and  his  son 

Ubb,  1^  distmguished  hiinself  in  the  same 

A  m  Hntioiied  by  Athenaeus.   (iL   p.  48,  h.) 

Insa^mks  of  both  artists,  hut  says  that 

i«B(«,M  he  calla  him  Aceaens,  'Aicf<rci»)  was 

SHEsstf  Patais,  and  Heticon  of  Garystos.    He 

lAmdB  that  thej  were  the  fint  who  made  a 

ffbirAdiaim  Poliaa.    When  they  lired,  we 

^Mmkaud ;  bat  it  most  have  been  before 

ir  BBttf  fion^dea  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 

f^  (En.Hee.4€SiV]&LEial^pkr.%e,)    A 

faoMB  of  the  workmanship  of  theie  two  artists 

"vpvssved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 

mmfom  to  the  effect,  that  Pallaa  had  imparted 

■mdsas  skiU  to  thor  hands.  [a  P.  M.] 

iCE'SlAS  {^Ak^oIbu)^  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
OH,  vfese  age  and  coontry  are  both  unknown. 
It  B  ascertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
im  an^Rd  yeara  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
AMriot  Umeroj  AceaioM  aund,  kiat,  is  quoted  on 
tee  asiherity  of  Aristophanes.  This  saymg  (by 
vha^  oely  Aeedaa  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
aim  say  peraon^a  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
xtstr  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
W  isddjm  {k  v.  'Ajcco-ias),  Zenobius  {Proverb. 
Ceoc  L  §  5*2),  Diogenianus  (Proverif,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
csel  Apoatoliaa  {Frooerb.  iL  23),  and  Plutarch 
IhvKf^  qAma  Alejnmdr,  an  sait^,  §  98).  See 
*»  Fronrit.  «  Cod,  BodL  §  82,  m  Gaisfoid's 
l'v9emioffrapki  Graed,  8vo.  Ozon.  1836.  It  is 
^aaibic  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
■aeiaDed  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  51 6,  c.)  as  having 
vriacn  a  treatiae  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (<^raf>rv- 
^«s.^  BHy  bo  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
■p  kive  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baier, 
i%.  Mtdit,  CmL  4to.  Lips.  1718.)  [W.  A.  6.] 
ACE'S! US  CAjc^ffiot),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
t&dtf  which  he  iras  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
nd  a  fpjf^yi  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur- 
Bas,  which  haa  the  same  meaning  as  dKiarotp 
mk  dXc|fauDKOff,  dMuacteriaed  the  god  as  the 
iiMerereviL  (Ptaia.  vL  24.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 
ACESTES  CAiB^rnvs),  s  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  the 
name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta  (Viig.  Aen.  1 195,  550, 
V.  36,  711,  &&),  who  according  to  Servius  was 
sent  by  her  fiither  Hippotes  or  Ipsostratus  to  Sicily, 
that  iJie  might  not  be  devour»l  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  r^arded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segesta.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad 
Lycophr.  951,  963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
Dionysius  (i.  52),  who  caUs  him  Aegestus  (AXyts- 
Tor),  is  different,  for  according  to  hmi  the  grand- 
fiuher  of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughters  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  hmd.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymus,  and 
built  for  them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elymo. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  YirgiPs  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Heyne,  Exeurs.  1,  on  Aen.  v.  [L.  S.] 

ACESTODO'RUS  ( 'Aicf <rr<;a«po5 ),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  {Tkenu 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Solamis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phonus  (s.  V,  VleydKri  ir6\is)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(irepl  ToA^(»y),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  CAicfOTwp).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dxiatos, 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  ('Ak^oto#p),  sumamed  Socas  (2a- 
icar),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  trogio 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thraciau 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Avesy  31 ;  Schol. 
adloc;  Vespae^  1216 ;  SchoL  ad  loc. ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  8.  V.  2dKas :  Welcker,  Die  GriecL  Traqwl. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  Wi] 

ACESTOR  {*AK4<rrttp\  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vL  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  tho 
Olympic  games.  He  was  bom  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Paus.  X.  15.§4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra  (Paus.  vi.  3. 
§  2) ;  so  that  Acestor  most  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  who  flourished  about  01  82. 
(n.  a  452.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACESTO'RIDES  (*AK€aroplZns)y  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusans 
in  B.  c.  317,  and  banished  Agathocles  from  the  city. 
(Diod.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (ru¥  Kard  wdKii^ 
fivOiKtoy).    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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accounU,  as  well  as  thntc  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entithnl  them  nvBixd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  imlicate  the  pK*aaant  luiture  of  the 
work.  It  was  complied  fnmi  Conoa,  ApolIodoruH, 
Pn»Uif,'nms  and  others.  (PhoL  HiU,  cod.  1H9 ; 
TifH.  CkU.  vii.  144.) 

AC'IIAEA  (*Axo««),  a  surname  of  Dcmeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Ge- 
phvRU'ans  who  ha<I  cniigratod  thither  from  Bocotia. 
(iferod.  V.  «!  ;  PiuL  A.  rt  Owr.  p.  378,  n.) 

*2.  A  surname  of  Minerra  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
DionH'des  were  preNeired  in  her  temple.  (Aristot. 
MiniL  Xttrrat.  117.)  [L.  5>.J 

ACIIAEUS  (*AxcMf),  according  to  nearly  all 
tmditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creuso,  and  consis 
quontly  a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  llellen. 
The  Achaeaiift  ref^rd(*d  him  as  the  author  of  their 
raa*,  and  dfrived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
OH  that  of  Achaio,  which  was  formerly  culled 
AeKiiibi!^  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himhelf  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  mode  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis  which  now  also  receivcHl  from  him  the 
iinnie  of  Achaia.  (Pans.  rii.  I.  {$2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  :J«3  ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  ^wrvius*  (a//  Aen.  L  *24'2) 
ulone  rallh  Achaeus  a  wm  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  iH  probably  miswritten  for  Phthia.     [L.  S.J 

ACHAEUS  ('Axowf),  son  of  Androinochus, 
whoM?  sister  I^oodicc  morriiMl  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Achaeus 
himM'lf  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
daten,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyli.  iv.  51.  §  4,  riii. 
*22.  §11.)  He  accfimianied  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  the 
son  of  Cullinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
1'nuruK  against  Attalus,  and  after  the  usnassination 
of  SeleucuH  revenged  his  death;  and  though  he 
might  nifitly  have  a^Kumcd  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  thr  family  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
«Khu«  the  Great,  the  successor  of  fejeleucus,  ap- 
p<iiiit4'd  him  to  the  command  of  all  A^ia  on  this 
hide  of  mount  Taurus  i<>  <:•  '2'2'S,  Achaeus  re- 
covcri'd  for  the  Syrian  empin>  all  the  districts 
whiih  AttaliiH  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  f.ilM'ly 
nccuM'd  by  Hermoiaiv,  the  ministi^r  ojf  Antiochuii, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
asMinied  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Artiiion  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  ns 
Aiiti<ii-hu!i  WH*  eng;iged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
pe:ui'  had  Wn  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus  united  his  forces  with  .Vttjilus,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  cam|>aign  of  all  his  dc>- 
niininiis  and  took  Sardin  with  the  exception  of 
the  iit:idel.  Achaeus  aft4*r  iiusL'iining  a  bii'ge  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  Inst  fell  into  the  hands 
of  AiitiochuH  II.  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Ii«ili%  who  had  \twn  employed  by  Sohibius,  the 
min inter  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  ItetRtyi-d  him  to  Antiochus  who 
onleit-d  him  to  be  put  to  death  imnii«liiitely.(PoIvl). 
iv.  2.  S  <J.  iv.  4«,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  mi.  1,'>— 10, 
viii.  17-  2;j.) 

ArllAEl'S  CAxat6$)  of  Eretria  in  Ei'boea,  a 
tRu:ic  |Njet,  waN  lN)ni  ii.  c.  4fl4,  the  year  in  which 
AeM  hyliis  g:iined  liiN  firitt  victory,  and  four  yefirs 
before  the  birth  <if  Euripides.  In  li.  <■.  477,  he 
ci»ntindi'il  with  Soplnn:le*  and  Euripides  and 
thotiL'h  he  ^ubM'4}Uently  brought  out  n.any  dnimas 
mvonliiig  to  M>nic  as  many  aii  lliirty  or  "forty,  he  ^ 
uevcrilielcks  only  gained  'the   prize*  oucc  '  The  j 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  atnnge  mytho- 
logy, and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (Athen.  x.  p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  tatjiial 
drama  he  nmst  have  possesbcd  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  LAer.  u. 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dnmu 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still  known.  TIm 
extjuit  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  colkdcdv 
and  edited  by  Uriichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidaa,  i,  r,) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
hiter  tragic  writer  of  the  saroo  name,  who  wu  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Snidu  md 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudecia 
fourteen  tragedies.    (Uriichs,  JbkL)     [R.  W.j 

ACHAE^MENES  CAxoi/i^nff).  1.  The  n- 
cestor  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  tha 
family  of  the  Achacmenidae  (*Ax<U#mi^«)«  which 
was  the  noblest  family  of  the  Paaaigadae,  tha 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes  Achaemence  ia  Mod 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  Aceuidipi 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  fbllowiqg  WM 
the  order  of  the  deicent :  Achocmencii  Teupen 
Cambyses  Cynu,  Teispes  Ariaramnee,  Anemin, 
IIystaf•p(^s  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Ilerod.  L125,  viLII; 
Aelian,  //urf.  Auim,  xii.  21.)  The  original  int  of 
this  fiunilv  was  Achaemenia  in  Persia.  (Staph.  Ji ft 
*Ax«/Aiyta.)  The  Roman  poets  use  ths  majadnm 
Achaemeniut  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (U«:  Chna* 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8;  Ov.  Ar.  Am.  I  226^  IMLif. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  hj  hk 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  a.  c.  484.  Ei 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  tlie  ezpeditHaof 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  iht 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Kgyjit  RToltod 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  b.  c.  4G0,  Achacmcaai 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  hUM 
in  Itattlc  by  Inarus.  (Herod.  iiL  12,  Tii.  7,  97| 
23f) ;  Diod.  xi.  74.) 

AC'IIAEME'NIDES  or  ACilEME'NIDESia 
son  of  Adanuihtus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
UlvHNes  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  ha 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Hero  he  was  found  b^ 
Aenea»  who  took  him  with  him.  (Viig.  ^eii.  iii. 
0 1 3,  &c. ;  Ov.  Ex  Font.  ii.  2.  25.)  [  L.  S.J 

AClIA'ICUS,asuniameofL.MiMMiL«. 

ACIIA'ICUS  (•Axa««J«).  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.  His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  I-AerC  vi.  91* ;  Theodor.  Graec.  qftci.  cmr, 
viii.  p.  </19,  ed.  Schulzi^ ;  Clem.  Alex,  ikrom.  It. 
p.  4.0«f,  d.) 

ACIIELG'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirena, 
the  daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Or. 
A/ft  V.  5o'J,  xiv.  87 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water  nymphs  ■■  m 
("olumella  (x.  2b'3),  where  the  compsmioni  of  tha 
Pegartids  are  calle<i  Acheloides  l^S^l 

AC'HELO'US  ('AxtXyof),  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  acconling  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  tlie  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  30(M)  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Ocesinus  and  Thetys  (lies.  Thrug.^O)^ 
or  of  Uci^nus  and  (Jaeo,  or  hihtly  of  Helios  and 
iiaetL  (Natal.  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
rivirr  Aclieliius  \^  thus  dem-rilied  by  Scrvius  {ad 
Virq.  (rtvn/.  i.  I> ;  AtH.  viii.  30(1):  When  Ac hr^ 
Ions  on  one  iKvaKion  hod  lost  his  daughters  tha 
.^irens  niid  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  G 
bhe  retvived  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the 
where  she  tvceivud  him,  she  caused  the  rirer  1 
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ic^i  MBe  to  gosh  fcrth.     Other  accounts  about 

AfmdB  flf  the  iiTer  and  its  name  are  giren  by 

ivdkaas  of  Bjxantiimi,  Sttabo  (z.  p.  450),  and 

TimA.  (Ik  Fltum.  22.)     Acheloos  the  god  was 

1  M^riijr    with    Hnades    in    the    suit   for 

>iaair  sod  fMigfat  with   bim  for  the  bride. 

ioM  ma  emqnercd  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 

i  the  power  «if  aaraming  Tarions  forms,  he 

hinwrJf  first  into  a  serpent  and 

isbalL     Bat  in  this  form  too  he  was  con- 

■ead  W  Haadea«  and  deprired  of  one  of  his 

bos,  vUih  boweTer  he  reoorered  bj  giring  up 

irbnrfiHhhea.  (Or.  Jl/<f.iz.8,&c.;  ApoUod. 

LI  11,3. 7. f  5.)     Sophocles  (Trodkui.  9,  &C.) 

BsksDoBaa  xdate  these  occurrences  in  a  Bom»- 

wfaft  Siast  Banner.      According  to  Orid  (Met. 

B.  in  Ae  Xaiada    changed  the   horn   which 

i  Acheloos  into  the  horn  of 

When  Thesena  retomed  home  from  the 

he  was  inrited  and  hospitably 

I W  Acfadooa,  who  related  to  him  in  what 

■Bv  he  had  created  the  islands  called  Echinades. 

Kk  JfifTL  vm.  547«  &C.)      The  numerous  wires 

of  Achelous  are   spoken  of  in 

Strabo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 

^  apaioas  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 

iddbai,  iB  ef  which  according  to  him  arose  from 

ie  vmn  tf  the  river  itself.   It  resembled  a  bull*s 

^klls  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  and 

sufa  gSTe  rise  to  tho  story  about  his  forming 

aiA  Bis  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  tho 

^■Mtf  islands  at  the  month  of  the  riyer  re- 

^■MUBfhnation.     Hu  conquest  by  Heracles 

<^Triaiithe  embankments  by  which  Heracles 

vWfrnver  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  huge 

Bmifhad  for  cultiTation,  which  are  expressed 

^AiIkb  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Mytholog, 

Ai^  bxii.)     Others  derive  the  legends  about 

^'ifhwliioai  EgTpU  And  describe  him  as  a  second 

?%L  Bat  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 

^■dka,  times  conudered  to  be  a  great  dirinity 

a^ihoat  Greece  (Horn.  //.  xxi  194),  and  was 

3»M  ia  pravrra,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c 

lipivvi  «gpL  Maerab,  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 

Zra  anslly  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 

^^oamd  to  ofler  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 

•!■  i')  This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 

•^  Kcoants  fnr  hia  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 

nasire  of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 

»iw  rfsll  nourishment.    (Virg.  Gtorg,  L  9,  with 

*'^  an  of  Voss.)      The  contest  of  Achelous  with 

i'flickni  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 

i?ab  iu  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 

XfQtfisBs  at  Oiympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 

loithw  Dontas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.     (Paus. 

^<  19.  \  9.)     On  several  coins  of  Acamania  the 

si  B  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 

di  aei.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imag.  n.  4.)       [L.  S.] 

irHEM  E'N  IDES.     [  Achabmenides.] 

ACHERON  ('Ax^fwr).     In  ancient  geographv 

-^  «tmr  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 

^'R.ai  Ipast  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 

v^  the  lower  world.    The  river  first  looked  upon 

*  t£»  light  waa  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 

ti^«^  a  cmntry  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 

'Vitiu  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 

^  'aaijxj  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  tl)at 

'«» the*  entrance  into  the  lower  world.     When 

■anqoRnthr  Epiroa  and  the  countries  beyond  the 

■sWoaw 'better  known^  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 

^K  ta  ^  Wwer  worid  waa  transferred  to  other 
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more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron  wns 
placed  in  tho  lower  worid  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (Od,  x.  613 ;  comp.  Pans.  L  17. 
§  6)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Viigil  (Aen,  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  Helios  and  Oaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  worid, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zens.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Oorgyro.  (NataL  Coul  iii  1.)  In  late 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  worid. 
( Viig.  AetL  vii.  312 ;  Cic  pod  rtdit,  in  SenaL  10 ; 
C.  Nepos,  DioHy  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  fiie  souls,  and  on  the 
sacrifices  (Acheruntia  aaera)  by  which  this  n^ns  to 
be  effected.  (MuUer,  Etrusher,  ii.  27,  &c.)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (p.  1 12)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.     [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  CAxfpowrfo  Xifurriy  or  *Ax9pov- 
ffis),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  ieiih  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Asherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  ta  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc  I  46  ;  Strab.  vii  p.  324.)  Other  lakes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  world,  were  near  llermiono 
in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab,  yi.  2.  %  2;  Diod.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  N,  iii.  5;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.   (Diod.  i.  96.)     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  ('AxcAXaj),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  a  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B,  C,  iii. 
104;  Liv.  EpU.  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  4.)  IIo 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  ho 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  suflicient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  'but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marehed  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymede*  a  eunuch, 
B.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  cntnistod  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B,  C.  iii  1 08— 1 12  ;  B,  Aiejr. 
4;  Dion  Cass,  xlii,  36—40;  Lucan.  x.  519 — 
523.) 

ACHILLES  ('AxiAXctJs).  In  the  legends  about 
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ACHILLES. 

Kkff  tf  a  MB,  PjTTfans  or  Neoptolemns,  hj  hun. 

Tat  Gneki  at  bat  diaeoTered  hia  place  of  conceal- 

oat  ad  SI  emfaaaar  waa  aent  to  Lycomedes, 

i6kik«gh  he  denied  tlie  pRsenoe  of  Achilles, 

yadbaed  the  nifaifngeiB  to  aeaich  his  palace. 

ijtai  disLOneied  the  yoong  hero  bj  a  strata- 

laai  Ae&iDea  immediatelj  promised  his  assist- 

iaa Ite  Greeka.     ( ApoDod.  L  e, ;  Hygitu  Fab, 

ff;te.  JeU.  n.  200.)     A  different  account  of 

iiavkSepoa  ia  grren  1^  Plntaich  (Ties.  35) 

■iPiteBtaa.    (Her.  xix.  S.) 

iofini  hia  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
iahk^m iiuuMMHOft^  Ifhioxniia. 

Daaf  Ac  «mr  against  Troy,  AchiHea  slew 

AflbAH,  a  AraazoBy  Imt  was  deeply  moved 

ahahrimcred  her  beanty ;  and  when  Ther- 

Btai  aUid  him  for  hia  tenderness  of  heart, 

tiMhii^id  the  aeoflEer  by  a  Uow  with  the  fist. 

(i^ Situ.  L  669,  ftc;    Paa&  t.  11.  §2;  corop. 

Sffa.iliMl445;   Lycoph.  Om.  999;  Tsetses, 

MmlIISl)   He  alao  fboght  with  Memnon  and 

Uhi.  (Q.te7ni.  it  480,  ftc;  Hygin.  Fab,  112; 

^  Jak  L  474,  Ac.)     The  aocoonts  of  his  death 

ill  iiij  aai  h,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 

li  ii  Bst  hSi  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 

lihal  Ihe  iaterferenoe  of  the  god  Apollo.    Ao- 

mbg  to  sagae  taditiona,  he  was  kiUed  by  Apollo 

)mM  (Soph.  PUiocL  334 ;  Q.  Smym.  iil  62 ; 

kChm  ir.  6.  S,  Ac),  a  he  had  been  fore- 

«B.  (Hml  IL  zxi.  278.)   According  to  Hyginns 

(MW)>  ApoUo  aasnmed  the  appearance  of 

hnaiiSag  him,  while  others  my  that  Apollo 

iJlfaliS  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 

Haiias  canaed  hia  dath,  a  had  been  sng- 

fiMkthe  dying  Hector.   (Viig.  Aeti.  vi.  57; 

{^JfaL'nL  601,  Ac;  Horn.  IL  zzil  358,  Ac) 

JbaOrtasa  (iiL  29)  relatm  his  dath  thus : 

Mtm  bred  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 

^tal  by  the  pcomiae  that  he  should  receive  her 

alB  wife,  if  he  wonki  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 

isfaB  aoaa  into  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Tbym- 

■Lad  wa  aaainated  tiiere  by  Pari&   (Comp. 

Aiai;  i%r.  six.  11 ;  Hygin.  Fa5. 107  and  110; 

IhBi Fhiyg;  34 ;    Q.  Smym.  iii.  50 ;  Tsets.  ad 

Xytpir.  3^.)     Hia  body  wa  rescued  by  Odjs- 

aa  ad  Ajaz  the  Telamonian ;  hia  armour  wa 

pnased  by  Thetia  to  the  bravest  among  the 

(Mei,  which  gave  riae  to  a  contest  between  the 

tva  aoaa  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

Iftcr  hii  death,  Achilla  became  one  of  the 
jMp*  m  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
oaii  of  the  bteased,  where  he  wa  united  with 
Xfdaa  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fitbulous  island  of  Leuoe 
k  the  Euxine  wa  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
«M  caQed  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
fats*  it  eontained  his  body.  (Mela,  iL  7;  SchoL 
mij'md,  iVeai.  iv.  49;  Pans.  iiL  19.  §  11.)  AchiUes 
sas  raahipped  a  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Gnae.  The  Theaaaltans,  at  the  command  of  the 
ade  of  I>odona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
a  Tnaa.  (Philostr.  Her.  xiz.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
fjMii— luiii  at  Olympia  there  wa  a  cenotaph,  at 
vkkh  certain  alcnmities  wore  performed  before 
^  Olya^iic  games  commenced.  (Paus.  vL  23. 
i  1)  SaactiBries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
ad  froo  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  8),  on 
I  in  Troa  (Stiab.  xi.  p. 494),  and  other 
'  The  events  of  his  life  were  frequently  re- 
ident  worfca  of  art^  (Bottiger,  Va- 
^  iiL  pw  144,  Slc;  Mnaemn  Clement  i.  52, 
x.i7;V2kBiiS.i9;Mu.Nap.u.59.)    [L.S.] 
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ACHILLES  ('AxiAXf^f),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  wa  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  atnicism.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  vL  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institution  with  more  prohibility 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.l 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  CAxiXAeOf  Tc(tiot),  or 
a  Suida  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Statins, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  wa  formerly  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  a  it  is  a  well-known  fiict, 
which  is  also  aknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emcsa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  cither  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  tlie 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suida  states  that  ho 
wa  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  he 
wa  converted  to  Christianity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  a  fiur  a  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  tho 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris- 
tian thoughts,  whUe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  ho  wa  a  hathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitopbon  and  Leucippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Td  fcord  Acvirfvinjy  icol  KAffiro^wrro,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-storia  of  the 
Greeks.  Geitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  wnole  course  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  planiwhich  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  a  well  a 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  ports  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselva  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  tho 
narrative.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself  and  while  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  afi^irs  of  real  lifie.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
wa  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  part  of  it  wa  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Crucejus),  Lcy- 
dcn,  1544 ;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
Parthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  volumi  nous  though 
rather  carelea  commentary,  wa  published  by  Sal- 
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ACI& 

^  a^eae  P.  Poraoi  Laees  from  entering  the 

(ST  k  a  vmdaa,  whidi  the  senate  had  granted 

ha.  (lir.  zxriii.  38,  xxiz.  1 — 3,  18,  zxxii.  7.) 

1 L  Mamji»  Acidikus  Fulvianus,  origin- 

Mf  ^eaifed  to  the  FolTia  gens,  but  was  adopted 

aa^Jfaalia  geBa.  probably  bj  the  abore-men- 

itmiadmna.     (VelL  Pat.  u.   8.)     He   was 

sar&c  188,  and  bad  the  provinoe  of  Hispania 

ixvsSBttod  to  bun,  where  he  lemamed  till 

1^  IK.    la  die  latter  year  he  defeated  the 

(Hkii,  sad  bad  it  not  be«i  for  the  arrival  of  his 

t-wm&i  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 

He  applied  for  a  triomph  in  oonse- 

b,%itfbtsiiied  <»ily  an  oration.  (LiT.xzxriiL 

'  (,2U  29.)      In  B.  c.  183  he  was  one  of 

nt  into  Galtia  Trsnsalpina,  and 

I  one  of  the  trioniTirs  for  found- 

Br  (fe  laib  colony  of  AqoUda,  which  was  how- 

emmkm^tA  tOl  B.  c.  181.    (Liv.  zxxix.  54, 

Si  li  34.)    He  waa  eonsol  b.  c  179,  (Lir.  xL 

42»)  viik  Us  eivn  brother,  Q.  Folvias  Flaccos, 

vlkh  ii  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 

artk  cBBsoisldp    si    the  same  time.    (Fast, 

GfdiL;  TdL  Pm.  xL  8.)     At  the  election  of 

Ad£BM»  IL  Sdpio    declared  him  to  be  virum 

bMuifisywsiys  deem,    (Cic  de  Or,  ii.  64.) 

1  L  llliium  (AciDiNUs),  who  was  qnaestor 
X1.C.IC8  (lir.  xIt.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
tn  M^£  Addini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
Mn  m  2h»tzKnu  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
^  m  rf  IL  Maanlins,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
i>.&49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
a^^BBHor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

i  iooroa,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 

snrla  stndiea  at  A&ens  at  the  same  time  as 

.^vvGEoa,  B.  c.  45.  (CicadAU,  xii.  32.)    He 

sMps  the  same  Addinus  who  sent  intelligence 

^Cbebs  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Cic 

^FmL  IT.  12.) 

AOT-IA  GENS.  The  fisonily-names  of  this 
lensR  Atiola,  Balbus,  and  Olabrio,  of  which 
at  am.  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
hn  «f  these  fiimilies  were  finequently  tribunes  of 

iCIUA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Pliny 
^  Tsesger,  waa  bom  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
SSI  ike  son  of  Minncius  Macrinns,  who  was  en- 
n£ed  by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
aaL  Acflianas  was  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
liee,  sad  pnetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  nart 
if  bft  property.  (Plin.  Ep,  1 14,  il  16.) 
ACINDY'NUS,  GREOCyRIUS  {Tptrrfpios 
is),  a  Greek  Monk.  a.  d.  1341,  distin- 
in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
<|iKsist  Monka  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
mi  taeoeeded  Barlaam  in  his  opposition  to  their 
ssQsa  that  the  light  which  appeao^  on  the  Mount 
rf  the  Tranafigioxation  was  vmreaied.  The  em- 
?cnc  John  Cntacuxenus,  took  part  (a.  d.  1347) 
sill  Palamaa,  the  leader  of  the  QuietiBts,  and  ob- 
haed  the  condemnation  of  Adndynus  by  several 
caaoal*  at  Constantinople,  at  one  espmally  in 
i.  D.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Emmtim  H  Operaiione  Dbi  advemu  imperitiam 
Grmparii  Palamat^  4%.  in  **  Variorum  Pontificum 
sd  Pettua  Gnapheum  Eutyehianum  EpistoL^  p.  77, 
Gfetsec  -ito.  IngolsL  1616,  and  Cbrmea  lamhir 
on  ^  Hamrmhm*  Palamai^  **■  Graedae  Ortho- 
tnmt  Scrqrtorea,**  by  Leo.  Allatius,  p.  755,  vol  i. 
Hi^  Raoi.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

ACIS  C^UxfX  accotding  to  Ovid  (Met.  xiiL 
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750,  dec)  a  son  of  Faunas  and  Symaethis.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  Hb  blood  gushkg  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Acis  or  Acinius  at  the'  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perh^  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [L.  S.] 

ACME'NES  (*Ai(M^ycf),  a  surname  of  i^ertain 
nymphs  wonhipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  Uieir  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.    (Pans.  v.  16.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
FasL  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Vugil 
(Aen.  viiu  425),  and  as  Aiges  in  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  f  Ajco^tijj),  according  to  Ovid  {Mei. 
iii.  582,  &c)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  fri>m  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  b^an  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was' 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  (Fab,  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Baoch  .■  Apol- 
lod.  ill  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed,  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.     [Nicbtas.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  (;Ax6yTrit  or 
'Akoptios),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  fit>m  whom  the  town 
of  Acontium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii  8.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s,  v,  'AkSvtiov,)  [L.  S.] 

ACO'NTIUS  {;AK6yrtos\  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  "I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  Afier  some  time,  when 
Cydippe^s  fother  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden^s 
father,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illness 


m--:'.:  ii  iuii.it,!  C  ^  uuim  iir  ii'*  ii"rm"7"  Tbi 
aiuijt'i  lu-i  i-jiuujiri  Uii  wi.iiit  atijix:  ii  in':  uh- 
i;i>-'.  lUiL  111*.  i<iUi'"  v.u>  u'.  ;ii-i*.  iiii^u-.vu  ii  l'  ^i  r:t 
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k:i«.  .-."ifUil'Ii'-tU*      Zj'uC    Z^   a  „  lUlL   ir  Uml   liliUvivL 

I.  .1  K*-'.en«.  ininxi'.'!.:*  ii'  uicm.*!.:  jhk'Ik.  nqt^-oiil'T 
n:  <  i.— ;UiM'i  u^  vli  wti'i'.  k  pii-.-u.  v-:il  iia  i.ia 
<.  ,^ .  .','}*»..  i  l»  Miiii*  fi'kiri  v'l^i.  miiiit  iiiiiL:iiut*.iiii» 
:•  :•  -.".••L  \  }  Al  ■.i«:.ii.iir  I-ii:«:n.li»>  Jki'ii*u,.  .  u:  UL 
/*:ji'  :  luL  jifrai:i'.^r-.-i«-i  mi-  ».  ".rt-j' uu.      <-  iim:-.  L7i- 

'  "hi?  'Ajk-y**.'  t.  i^iif'  ii!  J^'yj*'-.  rLiorvL  iir- 
t:  j....;.ir •  v.iL  }  vi^  imh.  i.uir  «*i  ^  vjTUk,  aj;i.:ijti: 
i:i  .•  LMi:i:ii  ■:   fiifu.v  AnkLtTie*.  i^iui:  id   i'L'.'nii- 

L:.-    Ul'.ilir  \.       «.M.    lilt   CUUCiUhil»L   IC    lilt    »U.'    V:!!. 

i.iic '.".iH.  1- ■-  ."7'.  mt  ?t:ruiiii»  dirtfr.'.rc  ilvj- 
l.-r  rr  iu;-  111-:   i-Aryji.     Atun*  culiwrift  b   luri.". 

II.'  r.«  '.-rifh.  1-:  »:"iii  iit  u:ijKiu:UtL  Culii'iu  t"."Xi*- 
rL.«  I  :*j»iiriui».  Ijcvivc:.  wju-  rt;i3»lifL  l,*  liit  >i"-in.- 
i.mu:  ^  I'l.  Ill'  cm  i>:u..:.:  iC  i'liUTUL'.iU'.u^  vm  wuk 
;.:•:«  M.i-u    iv    Ar-kj.'*'irt'    xo    r'Xi;.u'i    '-ut    wlj. 

Vt.>  :•  ■!  '..■  1*.  u  ^7Ii.  .'i<Mr.t  vl*  iL.rt:;i-.ji  u-jul. 
(i'i«_.  x\.  '.'  —  *.  Ii.  i".  -1.  4i.  WJ  :  i  ij'-.iji  la..  trj.. 
J'  -.•:.  c-iu.  -  7^  -y     >v:in  .-Li>    jt-  Tt".  h.  ]■•  -.J7,  u-^ 

A«.  JLAJ.A  (  AK4«-r,.  1.  A  canu.i.ii.-5  iif  Uit 
rM:-j.rj  A-le.-ioL  li'-LJ   X^crzdtf.    wl:-  lu^viiiir 

X. •;«:■»  L^  Jii-:^  A  *  .1.  AiTut-'h  !i^i:iub;it  Ui*  uui.;i«t 
'f  i^tru  i.viti  }&}i:-uitk  Leriwi.  ru  uuiii  fruu.  lit;:, 
(j  L-*.  ..  J7.   %  J  ,1 

■-.  A'jrdtta  u2i-  ALTvut  a-t  iuh'j  uir.ytu.-t  ri't- 

I-   *ur.  ^U^  »  •-..■•*■•>  Lli.   i»"i-f   V  Ii  iM    l**:;  Jii*>   Wrtt 

».:....:>.•.  L>.':.  :....■».  kjc"   !»  Zt-L.^.  iivru.  A;-:  ?.•_:;'_, 

J  ..  .\:.  ..  .-...;.?  -■  .  V.:.-i.t.  i.  7  ;  .-^j^ri*-;!:^ 
i**  '  J  ..iK.  JIj  it,  w.  J  -r.  t".;.y  ^i-  ."1.  J 

-i  :».-'.  i.J*; I  i-L'.'r  ■'Ajcpa.C^ii).  k  ••' l  o:  .--;i.  ..-.:. 
:  1. :.  J-  i:  K  1  ■-:  :^'...l  :•:  t:.-.  Lr>fy.j_:  i'.  »*..  .-.' 
-'.  .:-■;;  ^  »  --  uv.  r.  >.■-.  A ;•■  . .'.-.  » iiv  w  ii*  v  ...■  - 
»:..:>  J  ;:.  ::.t:  j.j»^.'.  g<.-  m--  L*  il  j:  ilv  ►■.■••■■uj:.*: 
< '.  .'i.ni  ■,  :..u^  .■:  .-iituv]-'  il.*.  ,i.  { ■*'.' y...  :i^  t.  t.  z . 
'Ak;<l.zm;  J'u--   :l.  '^.,.  f  i.  ij.  J  "_  ,        ^L.  "r  _ 

-ii  ii.\*j--\^  'Ar^^-ztts,.  u  K-.-:,  vi  Zr..»  i'.-  i-.» 
<»«.-^.^j  A«:r;  if.  1.  i»L':l  i'-i«.-  1  .. ■.!'-«. :..'L  i 
i;  ■  :  »:;  if  Alj.i^i.*  '.i^T:^-- :■-■:  y  ;..  ^*-.-,  v  uu* 
aM.."..--!.    '.*:.■■:,.  iJ\r.  *.  ♦.  /.r^-ioTf  j.^  1 1^.  .«^  ^ 

A"  ilA'iA"*.  .-.:.  •■:.;:r.'»'.  ••/  t:.w»'i  ;:.  t  .^.i. 
*j-  fci:.  r.f  IV  l'..-.\.  'ii.:...-  iJ.  J  V'.,y  J:  *-  :,.: 
k:.<-A':.  V. :;.•.:  %».,  :.  '.j  *;-■.••:  .'.».  km  ir'.*": .  i',..'.i 
K. \  *  I'. at  AiT'^^'a*.  !&>«<. I'..*  ift.'.'j  Jkl^m  «•.*».  '.  -.J- 
!■;.■; I vi  bbi  ;.:»..'.  .;:-r.vr  :j  Mi.;.:.*,  u.*.  sir..*-:  >#/ 
frri.it  jii'Tc  lu  i; «  ta::.»  i-nif- m*'j;.  ;  fc.■.^.  :"-ii:  »'.•:!.♦ 
«'•  M.  W:n-t-  »■«■:.■  It.  »x*t'^t.i.»:  u.  Lit  '-iv.  p'l  w  r^>  U 
iii  ui::tT»-iii  U:ir;ilfit  ui  V,L'  i-MiL'i  '^!  h.'^'^^i-k. 
'll.'v.'  «f  Acnwiia,  »Ii'^  »a9  «^pi.-t.i.,y  iirL-i  !  yj 
hti  r«-;>ri-M-i.Liiio:ift  of  Lurjtiii^  k«:i.>.-*  uii  (.;.;<i, 
!•'•  ;*-  Hi  tLf  ^'ll•}•J(r  uf  iiai.iiiU4  at  liii'*l»-u  ^zt'l  ^-ju- 
lii'Uu  u!  cup*  uiib  ^^urlM  uf  liMxti^itf*  ar.o  (.•■ijlaiiri 
^niivtti  on  ihiju.  H  lL»  Lu.j^'uyv  of  H;i:.v  ;...-:i:.<.s 
u»  ill  ii.ftmiiL'  tiuit  iLv  lUt^r  ani^u  vri,  .x:;  t  - 
i!ah-M-s  u»i'iii,f-r  livt.ti  Bt  iL-  wuiic  \:ih*\  i:..il  »o-,  <; 
fix  liic  a-^v  uf  .\t.-ni;;a»  ii>  it.i-  Ltlirr  {hin  ui  ih^-  t.lt.'i 
o-iiiury  Ii.  I .,  a«  Mi»  hu»  a  io:iU-iu}i>iriirv  o: 
l*4*»'iw.  '  li.l».  M'.j 

A(.UATn'I»IH»HtS   (Aic^Tw;*^,).   »    ,.;,. 

■c  of  DioU}-feUky  by  whidi  Lc  «u»  (ivu^uaU.-U  sw 
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iiH   u'^t?;  iif  uiim.x-rL   T.iiit..  aiiL  wnnuunKC.   k 

J'luLiii-u.  .1  -'Arcuuu.   .i'uuk  ^iL  »!..  f  t.    .1..  ^.J 


iif  ii]iRi^i:L  Tui*.  wu»  b  Ufn  warkuunicL  u  Xii-    ^ 

I  IL-hU.  IL  AlllCL.      -}'uif9liu.    UI..    .flfatfh    i.     Ii.   I'V.j      i 

ji'.T{irL..itf  u-  i'liiuauiiu     ..  i.  ^  ■; ,.  v.'iii  cul*  iua    • 

tailliti  jr   .'.LTJIUK.  lit    WUr    Ullt    ir    :iM    lilVilM 
lilUXI»  id  1*1111  VfiU^  V'lil-  IMU   «UraUinVt:L   Ii 

i'uuiiiLJ.utf  MiU  I.U-  xiiuif<t  u:  Aumu*  u.  um 
u:  in  vum^  wiiim  i:  wu*  iiiri.  xi  iiii  wuL.  ;!*.  a.  J 
A  '.  i»A  J  I  ^.  L  irtrfumu  u:  Nttru.  vi-ul  «»  tcu: 
i'V  \t.n  ^  Ii-  t«.  mil  juui.  UiL  Al-iuiu.  ti-  jiUiUkT 
Uii  ifu.^'.t  uziL  tkk<  twi.;  Uii  iibi;ui*t  u:  Uir  ^mi^ 
■  r a'..  .{/./..  rv  •i.'A,    IV..  :j;. .    luoiu.  IIiol  ClBTk 

A'liiiw.   I      <•«%.  Vi^  UVitA.i.. 

A-.  iJ   ■.%.  k  Lucnui-  v.-b^  i.  ]*;-uiU{nfreB.  |itaii»- 
fc:i;j!iv:.     '.'i'.  Uf  i'^fc.  ^.  J.V.,    ill  u-  nK'iiiiiiiirfl  15 

kai".  ill  Ci:-t:r.  ,  luqct  utt  uitiui  u:  ^^ua.  vmrii  ii 
b  ik.M  r^aiLJiiL.  :ii»>'.'jxu.  u:  A:'*-*iiu. 

A*.  i:l^I<.'>Ll?.  Ii  iMiiruLvmiL  uf  IftJUiti.Dnp- 

:/..  1  ^.  4;.:  .  UM.t  lilt  inriL  AKiiiriwn;.  [I^  Sl] 
A L  ji 3 Si «.■-**  I .-U-'i-S^  L  pLZ-uLTiuiL  11:  i'tariv^ 
cru:i-««.ii.  iif  Ac-ih.ufc.  '.'%.  jl/u;.  ^.  Tl;  ..  1L.&-J 
.'I  K '.  si  •.>  :  Ai:««.ru<«  ^  l  KtL  u:  AbUb,  JUlf  rf 
Arj.-.'i  LiiL  ir  ".iia^tu*.  i^i  vu*  pituuaiiL  ir  J-jt*- 
c.'Lft  lui'.  LT'^^i-i.Tbii;;.!- •:.  u:  IiuiuiUK.  iiit  iv'Ur 
U'-.>i!:t::  va*  i'r.oiujk.  v.iL  vL-iiu  lit  i»  bul  ti  Lbvr 

Ijai-Tvj**.  f'l'L  aI.  lilt   Vlliu:  IC  Lir  ZUtlUlOl.    Wba 
AUUh  CiJfl  Ul=  ACTJitiLft  lliiL  CTi'VT  U|..  IM  t»ellnd      ' 

Pj.i*.iL>  i-.HL  i.t  jJi: r.ujui  :  i.^:*..  iiuii]Mir.t<  XT  '" 
;..fr  Si.:L<.:-.j-itu  I:.:ii.n-k.  iiit  I.;:-!*!*  i'msau*  i»-  ' 
;l_-:i":-  Uj:;  Ai;.-i-;L;>  vl*  ciiE.jfiii-i.  u  «iluirt  ij*  ' 
1...V-.1L  uMi,  :.:*  t.r.iiiiU  \}  {.- vuif  lu  li.  Ijb  ' 
'1  .r\  :.K  V  L^t  iit  n  iu:;<t;i.  A'L'-u-  *ui  Linurf'ti.  Aa 
:•.'»'..•  :uii  c.vLUt.'-ffw  uoi:  Itbiiio:.  Utt  uuifrLUff  rf  ' 
.-'.■r.».-k.  v.'Li-  t'^f  ii.ni  1.-  b  biiu  vin-  «-u-itJd 
I  : .»  i;-_-i.:u ■.:!*:  i  ■:  il-»  rua-ia  xit  Li^ft 
i».i-;u«  1:...:  .;  .:.  b  ^.^:l•.■TL.:l•■.■lu^  b_:tbruur!.i.  te  a 
L  '-rv...- :  '..w'f  i'.:.:  :i'-rt  ^:•!  :ic\:jkiiji  lu.ul.t?  1^ 
]*•?•»•.  u..  ;■■  :v. /..■.•uji.LJii"  Uii  jirf;a.Liiiiii»  »ii  litr 
i-".ri' ■-  a'-'.  •:.  :..■  i  fc.-iiit  u:-:-:<l.i.;»  :j-  1i«.c  liiLi? 
}'••••..._  ;.:..  i.  '  .rL_::y-  :.  .::.:■:>  :;  iriu».  irtJ 
^  t  ".'.'.  ■.■ .'  .:.  ;■.►  ■'.  rr.  .■:  b  ^:l  »rfr  n:  i'.tii  Acr.- 
uL-  ■•;-'j'?-i  :.■..:.;.■.•»  bL-  lL.  ».  i;  In  Li:»:iicd 
v:.  : '•.  Uj^-.  *i*'A  .1.  b  (:•-»!.  Z't.:  i!i:  Liii^s  ^•ait*. 
!»•.•-«  :■.•  .'.i.^;  ■:'  >ir,;:...^  viiiTi  Ikvj,  vers 
:».  w  ---  :  \  ];,'.;;.♦.  iL«r  :..-  :.■.-.:  t-:  l.iit  Tr- wm-it^ 
.-.;  ..:.'...  J.  J  *,  4  5  .  ;  3'-u^  :-  .1  '5  i.  -.V  J  -.;. 
...  .  ■:  •>  •-  i  Jiv/.i.  /  ji.. '. ;.  /  A»  ::  ii*c  iwo-JitT  a 
ta :-'-■.  :•.«  ■.-.....•:  niA  •.Liwf.j-LL;  :-::.jj*l  la  ;!* 
•--.iti*  v!  .';•;..  .1.  K-.-  I'th-t'.  ?».  Ai'i-  r.:*iir  u  u* 
>-.  ■ '.  -i'l  '..:.  h-..-  J-. ^..^  ; t/.rfj.:-  . t'.  7 ...  AtTik.^ 
v.iu  ::.«  J.^:. ...'  ci  i.-jt  Ih  -.•Liz  bZ.j«L». :j .c r. 
.v.r-Vj  '.z.  J.,  -t^'iy  >■  ,.r.  t  ■»:.*;  ii.i  LJL;-:.ii:y*:.y 
«i.f'.*-:  r^:  .;r  :^r  ti:;.-  ■:'  .\■..".^ -b.  Ui-  iium  lie 
•»<.»  ■  '  .r  V.'.  :  ;bI  vi„  <  r"-.:-*.i;i-w  tin.  brib:.">  li  Uir 
fti:.;^!.  •.•.\-.:.fc.  r.ii.a  i.'.t  i"»:.*  vMcr.  "wt-rt  :."•  Ube 
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ACROPOLITA. 

■  B0t  known  ;  Int,  as  be  it  nentioned  u  being 
oemponxy  wi^  Empedoeles,  who  died  about 
db  ^ir*""^  ^  tbe  Pdopennenaa  war,  he  anat 
ttK^ed  in  tbe  fifth  eentarjr  before  Christ,  ^"nxa 
s^r  be  -went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
pimgi^al  adiool  {4v9^>Urrmv},  It  is  said 
M  he  waa  in  that  city  during  the  great  plague 
%L  430),  and  thai  luge  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
friFriBf  the  air  were  kindled  in  tbe  streets  by- 
te fimtisB,  whidi  proved  of  great  serrioe  to 
rmd  «f  the  akk.  (Phit.  Del9,H  Orir.  80; 
(ikibis.  %Hf«.  Ti.  24,  p.  97 ;  Aetias,  tetrab. 
i.  BOB.  i.  94y  p.  223 ;  Pad  Aegin.  ii  35, 
p.  Mik)  It  ahmild  however  be  borae  in  mind 
^aft  nor  is  no  mention  of  thia  in  Thncy- 
diis  (i.  49,  Ax.),  mnd,  if  it  is  true  that  Em- 
pde^wSnonidea  (who  died  b.  c.  467)  wrote 
lit  attiph  OB  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
vMff  he  waa  in  Athens  at  tbe  time  of  the 
j/bf9t.  Upon  Ina  retom  to  Agrigentom  he  was 
Buai  10  ciect  a  fionily  tomb^  and  implied  to 
ihe  sesite  for  a  ^ot  of  gimmd  for  that  purpose  on 
■enat  af  hia  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe- 
iiAm  howeter  leaxated  this  appUcatkm  as  being 
oBtHT  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
a  mcAt  on  Ins  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
qofh  (vwAwTuttf r),  which  it  is  quite  impossiUe 
atooatee  ao  aa  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
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ikani: 

I|foni  m^mtpot  iaept  warpSias  dicpordrns. 

^aind  line  waa  sometimes  read  thus : 

*lifa<i  ni  aapw^ff  r^/M^os  Hiepos  xar^ci. 

SmrpKBona  attribnted  the  whole  epigram  to 

&Bik,    (Said.  «.  «.  "Ax/MfT  ;    Endoc.   Violar^ 

9  flasnn,   Ameed.   Or.  i.  49;  Diog.  Liiert 

m6L)    The  aeet  of  the  iknpiraci,  in  order  to 

imt  tf  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatiei 

fhssiBd  by  Tbeasalns,  the  son,  and  Polybus,  the 

««^w  of  Hippocrates,  about  &  c.  400),  clakoed 

iffc  as  their  founder  (Pseudo-Oal.  Introd,  4. 

«ixiT.  p.  683X  thoogfa  uey  did  not  really  exist 

Ubei  the  third  eenttiry  b.  c    [Philinus  ;  Sbra- 

fttx.]  Pliny  £b11s  into  this  anachronism.  (H.  N, 

xm.  4.)    None  of  Acron^s  works  are  now  extant, 

(hafk  he  wrote  aereral  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 

Uaial  and  Phyncal  subjecU,  of  which  the  titles 

atpraerred  by  Saidas  and  Endoda.  [W.  AG.] 

ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  gnunmarian, 

faUUy  of  the  fiftti  century  a.  d.,  but  whose  pre- 

dm  dale  ia  not  known.     He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 

ao^  and  also,  aeeerding  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 

viich  we  have  on  Persius.    Tbe  fragments  which 

RBsia  ef  the  work  on  Honu»,  though  much  muti- 

teed,  are  rahiable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 

^  dder  eoounentaton,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  and 

«berL     They  were  pubUshed  first  by  A  Zarotti, 

XihHB,  1474,  and  a^un  in  1406,  and  have  often 

kaoi  pahGahed  since  in  different  editions ;  periiaps 

t^  beat  ia  that  by  Geo.  Fabrichis,  in  his  ed.  of 

Hocaee,  Bbsel,  1555,  Leipaig,  1571.    A  writer  of 

^  ame  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 

easaMntary  on  Terenee,  which  ia  lost,  but  which 

iiRierred  to  by  the  grammarian  Charisius.  [A  A] 

ACaOPOLlTA,     OEORGIU8      (r«^io» 

*Aj^p»«AinVf),  the  ton  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 

mmttimm^m  AcTopolita  tho  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 

Bkiaaiiue  fonnly  which  stood  in  rehrtionship  to 

th^  iaiperiai  fimiily  of  the  Ducaa.  (Acropolita,  97.) 

He  was  bora  at  Censtantmcmle  in  1220  (76.  39), 

bftaeasaqpaiiied  hia  fitfher  in  nia  sixteenth  year  to 


Nusaea,  the  lesidence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatataes  Ducaa.    There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodoma  Exapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephoms  Blemmida.  (lb,  32.)    The  emperor  em- 
ployed him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  amdra,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilfid  n^gociator.     In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nieaean  army  in  the  war  between  Michael,  de»- 
pot  of  Epims,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
aonaadoaccessor  of  John.    But  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Palaeologus.     Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic    Meanwhile,  Michael  Palae<rfogus  was 
prochumed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulaed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  tbe  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the 
ranetion  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Conotantine, 
king  of  the  Bnlgarians*  he  retired  for  some  years 
fixun  public  affiurs,  and  mode  the  instruction  of 
you&  his  sole  occupation.     But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negociatien.    Michael, 
afisid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  the  I^Uin 
Churches ;  and  negodations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  durii^  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXI.  Nicokus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.    As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperor*s  name  that  that  confession 
of  fi&ith  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.    The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  ofi^  but  not  through  the  fiiult  of 
Acropolita.     In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  moro 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  retrim  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  some  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  under  the  title  Xpwucdp  tis  if  ffw6r^§t 
Tw  h  iaripoa^  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
city  fit>m  fhe  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabricius,  J9t6/.&raec.voL  vii.p.768.)  The 
first  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  publislu^  by  Theodoras  Douza, 
Lngd.  Batav.  1614, 8vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  AUatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.  It  has  the  title  Tt»pyiov 
TOW  *hKpno\irw  tw  ftcyoAov  XaiyoOhov  xpo"^ 
avyypd!tp%  GeorgU  AcropolUat,  magni  Logoiheiae, 
Hittoria^  &C.  Paris,  1651.  fol  This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  **  Corpus  Bysantinorum  Scriptornm,** 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xiL  This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria. 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologas  bj  PtehymerM 
may  be  considered  as  a  contumation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
sererol  orations,  which  he  delivml  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negodationa 
with  the  pope ;  bat  these  orations  haTe  not  been 
published.  Fabricius  (toL  yiL  p.  471 )  sneaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  Utpl  ri»r  M  rr<<rfwf 
tt6cfiov  Irwr  mU  vfpi  rwv  fiaaiXwadrrwif  fidjcpi 
dA^ffHtt  K»nnmanuHnnr6k99fS.  Oeoi^g^ins,  or  Ore- 
goriasCyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  ''encomimn**  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Donsa:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adnhi- 
tion.  Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita*s  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeies,  iv.  28,  ri.  26,  34,  seq.  [W.  P.] 
ACROREITES  CAitpmptlnis%  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Meta- 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Staph.  Bys.  t.  v. 
(Aicwcfa.)  ^  [L.  8.] 

ACRO'TATUS  CAitp^TttTOf).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomenes  II.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  huge  puty  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infiuny  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Anttpater  defeated 
Agis,  B.C  531.  He  was  thus  dad  to  aocrot  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  &&  314  against  Agathodes  of 
Syracuse.  He  firrt  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentum  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
prlled  him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  £sther, 
which  was  in  B.  c  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cleomenes.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71 ;  Pans.  L 
1 3.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,  2 ;  Plut  Affii,  3.) 

*2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Arrus  I.  kbg  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  £sther  Areus ; 
aiid  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonymus 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  b.  c.  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suo- 
ceediMl  hit  &ther  in  b.  c  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
has  niitttaken  him  for  his  grandfather,  spoken  of 
above.  ( Plut.  PyrrL  26-28 ;  Jya,  3 ;  Paus.iiL  6.  § 3, 
viii.27.§8,  30.  §3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cuMod  by  Phylarchus  (ap,  Atkm.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTA E A  ('Airra^a),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Hom.  IL  xviiL  41 ;  Apollod.  L  2.  §  7; 
Hygin.  Fah,  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  ('ArroW).  ).  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
30  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  {Met,  iiL  206,  Ac) 
and  liyginns.  (FoL  181 ;  comp.  Stat.  TkA.  iL  203.) 
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The  came  of  this  misfortune  is  differently  stated  : 

according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  had 

Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 

thia,  on  ^e  discovery  of  which  the  god- 

iged  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  fonn  he 

was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs^     (Ov.  MeL 

iiL  155,  &c. ;   Hygin.  Fob,    181 ;   Callim.  h,  m 

PaUad,  1 10.)    Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 

Xof  the  soddess  by  his  boosting  that  he  ex- 
her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Baedu  320 ;  Diod.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  ApoUod.  iiL  4.  §  4.)  Pau- 
sanias (ix.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenos  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fistigued 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  batA ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness. Palaephatus  (s.  v.  Aetaeon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it  According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  buiy  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  stiU  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  offered  annoal  s»> 
crifices  to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  DelphL  !>  described 
by  Pausaniaik  (x.  30.  §  2 ;  comp.  Miiller,  Orekonu 
p.  348,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fied  from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  preying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  pbigue  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actxieon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut.  Amat. 
Narr.  p.  772 ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucvd.  vL 
3 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  380.)  [L-'S.] 

ACTAEUS  ('AacroMt).  A  son  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughter*, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agrauloa.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (iiL  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.       [L.  S.] 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  freed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  for  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrjbg 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attains.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac 
Amm,  xiiL  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ;  SueL  AVr.  28,  50 ;  Dion 
Cassu  UL  7.) 

ACTIACUS,   a  surname  of  Apollo,   derived 

from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  his 

worshipk    (Ov.  Met.  xiiL  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451; 

compare  Bnrmann,  ad  PruperL  p.  434.)      (L.  S.] 

ACTI'SANES  ('AiKrMn&i|t)»  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
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«k  iiwfpwd  Egypt  mod  goremed  h  with  jnttice. 
Be  SbobM  the  atj  of  RiiiiMeoloia  on  the  con- 
te  d  E|7pc  and  Syzia,  and  was  sooceeded  by 
Xo^  aa  E^typdan.  Diodorns  layt  that  Acti- 
~  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Anuudi,  for 


mi  ve  Might  perhaps  to  read  AnunoMs.    At  all 
»iwai  tmewt,  the  eooti 


i  cootempoxary  of  Cyroii  cannot 
Wok.  (Died.  L 60 ;  Stzab.  ZTi.  p 759.) 
imUS.    [Ainuaw] 

iiTOR  f  ArriMp).  I.  A  eon  of  Deion  and 
Smak,  ihe  daqghter  of  Xnthot.  He  was  that 
I  mhtt  «f  Arteropeia,  Aenetos,  PhyUKoa,  and 
C^fiikik  ad  haeband  of  Aegina,  fiither  of  Me- 
■ROBft.  ad  ipad&ther  of  Patrodiu.  (ApoUod. 
L».}4,l€,B.ia  §  8;  Find.  (M.iz.  75;  Horn. 
/L  n.  :S5»  iTL  14.) 

1 1  aeif  Phoriiaa  and  Hynnine,  and  husband 
if  Mrff  He  was  thna  a  brother  of  Angeaa, 
o^Mfftf  Earytns  and  Cteataik  (ApoUod.  IL 
r.jf;PkakT.  1.  §8,  TiiL]4.§6.) 

1  A  cMpwiinn  of  Aeneat  ( Viig.  Aem,  ix.  500X 

Tto  V  pnhafaiy  the  aame  who  in  another  paaaage 

(a.  M)  is  ctUed  an  Annmcan,  and  of  whose  con- 

fBEsed  kaee  Tamas  made  a  boast    This  story 

aos  t»  hare  given  rise  to  the  proTorbial  saying 

"  \tmm  yiliiiin*  (Tiir    iL  100),  for  any  poor 

^arMBL  [L.&] 

ICTi/RIDES  er  ACTO'RION  QAtcroplifis  or 

v)^aie  patnmymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  are 

giTen  to  deecendants  of  an  Actor, 

maPunchis  (Or.  AieL  :ai  373 ;  JVitt,  i,  9. 

Xizskas  (Or.  Met  t.  79  ;  compare  viii.  308, 

SiVianaa,  and  Cteatoa.    (Horn.  IL  ii.  621, 

nL  Ukk  750,  zziiL  638.)  [L.  S.] 

H  iOO^IUS  NASO,  seems  to  have  writ- 
to  I  &  af  Jnlina  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
*BB.  likh  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  {JuL  9,  52.) 
ik  as  at  which  he  Ui^  is  uncertain,  but  from 
at  m  in  vhich  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
^«ajd  akioait  aeem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
tfCsw. 

iLTCAHIUS  CAirroudlpiot),  the  surname  by 
>aii  aa  ancient  Greek  pbysidan,  whose  real 
nae  vaa  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
kser^  aaaae  was  Zachariaa ;  he  himself  practised 
B  ritimiuupli. ,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
t  if  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
,  a  dignity  fireqnently  conferred  at  that 
aait^poaplkyBkiana.(Diet^Js^p611,b.)  Very 
kIs  as  known  of  the  OTenta  of  his  life,  and 
^  dMe  is  rather  nnoertain,  aa  aome  persons  reckon 
^  ts  hare  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
KktB  bdag  Imn  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of 
ar  terteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
ead  «f  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
ii  fiwtiffitffd  to  his  tntor,  Joseph  Racendytes,  who 
M  IB  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Paiaeologns, 
«.Bu  1281 — 1928.  One  of  hk  school-feUows  is 
i^pssed  to  have  been  Apocanchua,  whom  he  de- 
nies (tiMQgh  without  naming  him)  as  going 
i»aa  aa  caibaaiy  to  the  nortL  (£h  Mdk,  AfttL 
iW.  in  L  iL  pp.  139, 169.) 

'Jae  of  his  wofks  is  entitled,  n«^  *Lw€fytmv  icol 
iAir  ree  ^vx"^  Ilrf^fMaror,  Nxd  T^r  icar*  aird 
li^r^ — **■  De  Actionibus  et  Afiiectibus  Spiritus 
ir-main,  ejnsqne  Nutritione."  This  is  a  psycho- 
kxal  and  pbyaiokgical  work  in  two  hooka,  in 
nxh  afl  hu  reasoning,  aaya  Freind,  seems  to  be 
WaM  opon  the  pcinoplea  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
'<.  Gaien,  and  othefa,  with  relation  to  the  same 
■tixL    Tka  style  cf  this  tiact  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
kter  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Ilui.  Medic  DiaL  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c  It  was  first  published,  Venet.  1547,  8to. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published.  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  prefece,  by  Jac.  OoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  i'Aynct  et  Medici  Graed  Mi- 
notes,  BeroL  8to.  1841 ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bemardi  Heiiquiat  Medioo-Critioae,  ed.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  6«fNi»- 
wfvruc^  M^OoSof,  *^  De  Methodo  Medendi,""  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  lAtin  translation,  though  Diets  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  mat^ials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  prefoce  to  Galen 
De  DiseecL  Muee.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modem  writers,  aa  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  nortL  (Praet  L  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
transbtion  of  this  work  by  Com.  H.  Mathisins, 
was  first  published  Venet  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  P^.  et  Med,  Gr,  Mitu 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  IIcpl  Atayrti<rtots 
na6«y,  **  De  Morbomm  Dignotione,**  and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens^s  Didionarium 
Medicwn,  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  BasU.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  transhuion  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
^  De  Medicamentorum  Compositionc.*'  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Femers  collectiou  of 
writera  De  Febribm,  Venet  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  IIcpl  OupSv^  *^  Do 
Urinis,*Mn  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  iiul>- 
ject  very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  g(M>s 
upon  the  pUin  which  TheophUusProtospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  firom  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  modems,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet  4  to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler^s  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  (Handbuch  der  BU- 
ckerkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medidn,  Leipzig,  1841 ), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Medioae 
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Artii  PrimriptM  of  H.  Stcphrna,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Frrind*!  Jfvi.  of  Pk^ne;  SprvnfreU  //wf.  de  la 
MiiL;  \\9X\tT^mblioUi  Medic,  Fmci.;  ]larchu»rn, 
llui,  Mfdu.)  [W,  A.  «.] 

AC'U'LE<J  occun  as  a  Mimamc  of  C.  Furiut 
who  ift-os  quAPitor  of  \».  Scipio,  and  wu  coii- 
di'nincd  of  pcculatus.  (Liv.  zzxWiL  oo.)  Acu- 
)(*n,  Ikiwctit,  kGenm  not  to  have  been  a  n>({nlar  fa- 
mily-naiDO  of  the  Furia  gent,  but  only  a  kumamc 
gi%en  to  thifi  punun,  of  which  a  limilar  example 
iicciin  in  the  following  articb. 

(\  AC U LEO,  a  Uoman  knight,  who  married 
the  liiikter  of  Helvia,  the  motiicr  of  Cicero.  He 
waa  fcurpanNed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  hi*  know- 
lt'd;:c  of  the  Koman  bw,  and  poMcucd  gn^at 
aciiti*noM  of  mind,  but  woa  not  diiitingui»hed  for 
other  attainmenta.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crawua,  and  waa  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  Km  of  Aculeo  aiu  C.  Viiellius  Varro ; 
whence  it  wonki  appear  that  Acnlco  wa*  only  a 
Kuninine  given  to  the  &ther  from  his  acateneM,  and 
tliat  hii  full  name  was  C.  Vi«eIIiui  Varro  Aculeo. 
(Cic.  de  Or,  i.  43,  ii.  I,  65  ;  BnU.  Id.) 

ACU'MENUS  {'hicQuiAM96s\  a  phynidan  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cmtuiy  bieliire  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Sncmtcs.  (Pkit  Pkaedr.  init.;  Xcn.  Memtr. 
iii.  1 3.  §  2.)  He  was  the  father  of  Eryzimachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introdoced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato*s  Symposium.  (Phit. 
Pntuy,  p.  315,  c  ;  £f«/>.  p.  17b',  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  IxM>  AlUtius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  titte 
Jipuf.  Socraiii  tt  Sueraiieorum^  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius.  Lips.  1815.  8to.  ep.  14.  p.  31.     [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILAUS  (*AKowri\aos\  of  Aigos,  one  of 
the  earlier  (ireek  logographers(I>ietf.  tfAni.  p. 575, 
a.),  who  probobly  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  «>ntur}-  b.  c.  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
or  ixalinis.  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Sevrn  Wise  Men.  iSuidas  («.  r.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  fiencalogies  from  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
father  a'as  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  (louealogies  arc  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  tmnslation  of  Hesiod 
into  pnise.  (Clem,  ikrom,  vi.  p.  G*J9,  a.}  Like  most 
of  the  other  logngraphers,  he  wrote  m  tlie  Ionic 
diidi-ct  Plato  is  tlie  cariiest  writer  by  whom  he 
i»  mentioned.  (Symp,  p.  178, 1).)  The  works  which 
Itore  the  name  of  AcuKila'iis  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurinuft.  («.  r.  'EitoroMS  MiAiktioi,  'lorop^froi, 
Zi,\rf)iP^^m.)  The  fragments  of  Acusibiis  have 
lic<'ii  published  by  Sturtx,  (Jerae,  1 787  ;  2ud  ed. 
Lijwi.  1824  ;  and  in  the  **  Aluieum  Criticum,**  i. 
p.  21  (i.  Ate.  Camli.  l«2i;. 

M.  AClT'TllIJi,  tribune  of  the  pk'U  b.  c.  401, 
w-ah  clixted  by  the  other  tribuniii  (by  co-npuition) 
in  viohition  of  the  Trcbonia  k'x.  (Liv.  v.  lU; 
Hki.o/Ant  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  CA8a),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  C'aria,  and  sister  of  Mausulus,  Artemisia, 
Idrii'114,  and  Pixodanis.  She  was  married  to  her 
bmther  Idrii'us,  who  succeeded  Artrnii»ia  in  b.  c. 
X>I  and  died  H.  c.  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
hu^kiiid  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
wai»  i>x}M-]Icd  by  her  brother  Pixoilarus  in  ILC.  34U; 
mill  »n  the  death  of  the  hitter  in  u.  i.:.  335  his  son- 
iii-l:iw  OnintiilKiU-tt  receivril  the  satrapy  of  Cnria 
fr.iiii  till'  iVnaan  king.  When  Alexander  enten-d 
Taiia  in  ii.  (-.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possessiun  of 
thi:  fiirtAAS  of  Alinda,  surrendenrd  this  place  to 
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him  and  lagged  Icare  to  adopt  him  aa  her  la 
After  taking  Halicamassns,  Alexander  oommith 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.  (Arriaii,  Am 
i.  23 ;  Diod.  zvl  42,  74  ;  Stzab.  ziv.  ppw  656,  651 
Plut.  Alejr,  10.) 

ADAKUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('ABaZsi  or'ABSwai 
a  Ciroek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  mort  pi 
bnbly  of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MactMsw 
appended  to  his  name  beftDTe  the  third  cpja 
in  the  Vat  MS.  {Auik.  iir.  vi.  228);  and  tl 
subjecU  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  aid  tcni 
epigrams  agree  with  ^is  account  of  hia  o^gi 
lie  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  OfMl«  \ 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (Atiik.  Gr,  viL  240 
The  fifth  epigram  (AntL  Gr,  vii.  305)  is  iMeribc 
'AUalov  MervKriyedoVf  and  there  was  a  MityWnei 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wioka  Of 
'AToA/ioToiroMr  and  n«pl  AiaB4e§tu  (Albc 
xiii.  p.  606.  A,  xi.  p.  471,  p.)  The  time  whm  1 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Rdrit 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  thcw  ti 
to  be  the  same  peiMtn.  (AtttL  Graee.  vL  22 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  305,  x.  20 ;  Brunck,  Am 
u.  p.  224  ;  Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  831.)        [C  P.  M.] 

ADAMANTKIA.    rAxALTHxiA.] 

ADAMA'iNTlUS  ('ASafidiTior),  ao  tmati 
phyiiician,  bearing  the  title  otlairom^tkutm  {Imr^ 
K&ymw  ao^trrit,  Socrates,  HitL  Eedm,  TiL  15 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Did,  V]  Am 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  penoadkiiiflr 
except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  tk 
he  wis  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alcnsdri 
at  t'lc  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  Inn  th 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St  CyriU  a.  D.  41&.  He  w«i 
te  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embnee  Chri 
tianity,  apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriaicb  oC  ik 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alezaiidria.  (Socnli 
L  c.)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  4 
physiognomy,  ^wrioyimtwviiAt  in  two  books,  whii 
IS  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  gni 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses  i>  ProoeSB. 
314,  ed.  Franz.)  from  Polemo's  work  on  the  saa 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantiua,  who 
supposed  by  Fabricius  {UiUiutk.  Graeoa^  toL  iL  | 
17J,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet)  to  be  the  person  who  ma 
ried  Phicidia,  the  daughter  of  Theudosiua  tt 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  cm 
junction  with  the  Emperor  Honorius.  It  waa  fir 
publiiihcd  in  (ireek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo^  then  i 
Greek  and  Liitin  at  llasle,  1544,  Svo.,  and  aAe 
wards  in  Ga'ek,  together  with  Aelian,  Pokano  an 
some  other  writon,  at  Home,  1545,  4to. ;  the  Lm 
and  bent  edition  in  tluit  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  who  k 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scr^dvmPkg^ 
ut;momiae  l><erv«,  (ir.  et  Lat^  Altcnb.  1780,  8« 
Another  of  his  works,  n«pi  *AWfuir,  De  Inls^ 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  eztm 
from  it  is  given  by  Aeiius  (tetralx  L  serm.  3,  i 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  mani 
script  in  the  Uoyal  Library  at  Paris.  Scveiai  ( 
his  medical  pivkcriptious  are  preserved  by  Oribi 
hiuN  and  Ai'tiuK.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ADKLMANTUS  (*A8«£Aiain-ot).  L  Theseni 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  coninumder  in  the  invasio 
of  Givecc  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arti 
milium  he  threawned  to  sail  away,  but  a*as  bribe 
by  TheniiMtocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Thrnii 
tiN:k*«  with  great  iiimlcnco  in  the  council  whic 
the  coninuuideni  held  U^foro  the  battle  of  Salanii 
Accortling  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  i 
tlie  very  comroeiiocmcnt  of  the  battle,   but  iki 
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hf  tiM  Corintliiaiit  and  the  other 
(Heiod.  TiiL  5,  5<s  61,  94  ;  Plut  Tkem. 


L  TW  tgn  of  Lwicolopliideo,  an  Atheniaii,  was 

md  d»  oaounanden  with  AkaUadei  in  the  ex- 

irir-f'"^  Androa,  b.  a  407.   (Xen.  HtlL  i. 

l\tA  Hewaaagainaiipoiiitedoneof  the  Athe- 

aa  faaale  after  the  laUtle  of  Aiginmae,  &  c. 

AaicBBbnaed  in  ofieo  till  the  battle  of  Aegoe- 

^■■1,  &&  405,  where  he  waa  one  of  the  com- 

■rini  mi.  waa  taken  prieoner.     He  was  the 

alf  «e  4  ihe  Atkeniaii  priaoners  who  was  not 

pL  ti  4irik,  Wwnaf  he  had  opposed  the  decree 

ir  asbi  «f  the  right  hands  of  the  Lacedsemo- 

■■I  ah»^|ht  be  taken  in  the  battle.     He  was 

ihbbI  If  HBy  eC  treechery  in  this  battle,  and 

«■  Anads  iflipeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.HelLl 

7.f2.LL|3»-32;  Pftaa.iT.  17.§2,z.9.§5;Dein. 

AM  V  pw  401. ;    Lyi.  &  Ate.  pp.  143,  21.) 

iciifAMM  ipeaki  of  Adeimantus  in  the  **  Frogs  ** 

(iSiSi  which  waa  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 

a  ise  ahsK  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  also 

4k  UB^  sppanntly  eat  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 

&p^  dot  ia,  «^  White  Crest**    In  the  «*Prota- 

fm"  tf  Pialo^  Adeimantos  is  also  spoken  of  as 

peal  m  thai  aecasion  (p.  S15,  e.). 

1  The  hi  other  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  men- 
QHJ  W  the  hitter.  {ApoL  Socr.  pi  34,  a.,  lis 
ip.  1  p.  167,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADOAMDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
i§ni  Is  kin  AmuBias  if  the  Romans  would  send 
\m  fHsa  fsr  the  purpose  s  bat  Tiberins  declined 
Aitftr.    (Tke.  ^ise.  iL  88.) 

ADHERBAL  QArdptms).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
^■■ds  in  the  fiiat  Punic  war,  who  was  phiced 
mrDiBfBBa,  and  eompletdy  defeated  the  Roman 
sal  P.  Chadias  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepana,  b.  c. 
m.  (Myh.  L  49—52;  Died.  EeL  xxiy.) 
1  A  €Wthaginiaa  commander  under  Msgo  in 
tiacMd  Puxiic  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
ij^tf  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelius  in  B.C. 
X  (Ut.  zzTiiL  30.) 

i  lie  eon  of  Midpsa,  and  grsndson  of  Masi- 
■Oihsd  the  kingdom  of  Nomidia  left  to  him  by 
aiUcr  IB  coojunction  with  his  brother  Hiempsal 
■iiigBUha,  ■.  c  118.  After  the  morder  of  his 
h«kv  by  Jogortba,  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome  and 
m  Mtued  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
loMH  in  B.  c  117.  But  Adherbsl  was  again 
Eiffel  ef  hie  dominions  by  Jngortha  and  be- 
■|i4  ia  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
^Jiprtha  in  B.  c.  112,  although  he  had  pUu»d 
kmoir  BBdcr  the  protection  of  the  Roauns. 
(UL  Jfay.  5,  IS,  14,  24,  25,  26;  Ur,  Bp.  68; 
Xri.  £fr,  xxxiT.  pu  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

AOUTORIX  {'ABmr^fii),  son  of  a  tetrarch 
a  GaSaiia,  bekmged  to  Antony "s  party,  and  killed 
d  ihe  Reasaaa  in  Hersdeia  shortly  before  the 
hrii  sf  ActaaiB.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
pamcr  in  the  trianph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to 
^tA  with  his  younger  son.  His  elder  son, 
iMkatas,  waa  aubsequeotly  made  priest  of  the 
dtelcd  geddeasinComana.  (StrahziL  pp.54S, 
H,iS§;  CUu€»d  Fam.  ii.  12.) 

ADMBTECAMr*}).  1.  Adangterof  Oceanns 
■dlhriTa  (Heaiod.  Tktog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
a  the  pvdGsoe  to  hit  fiibles  calls  Admeto  and  a 
Baibm  ef  PoBtna  and  Thalassa. 
t  A  daaghter  of  Eurystheos  and  Antnnache  or 
Afaste.  Heradea  waa  obliged  by  her  fother  to 
te  fcr  hsr  the  ginlle  of  Ates^  which  was  worn 
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by  Hippohte,  queen  of  the  Amacons.  ( Ap<Jlod.  il 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tsetses  (ad  lyd^r.  13*27), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  (Athen.  xv.  p.  447X  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Heia 
at  Aigos,  but  fled  with  the  unage  of  the  goddess 
to  Samos.  Pirates  were  engagwi  by  the  Argives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  bdcn  with  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  more.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samos.  In  commemoration  of  this 
eyent  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festi\'al 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Aigires,  by  which  thev  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  in  Samos.  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  CAinnrof),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymene  or Clymone.  ( ApoUod.  L  8.  §  2, 9.  §  1 4.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Aigonauts.  (Apollod.  19.  §  16;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.  173.)  When  he  had  succeeded  his 
fother  as  king  of  Pherae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Akestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  lerred  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (Schol  ad  Eurip,  Alcest.  2 ; 
Callim.  k.  ta  ApoU.  46,  &&),  or  according  to  others 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  fiir  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iiL  10. 
§  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacniice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  hb  fiither,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  worid.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  15 ;  com- 
pare Alcbstis.)  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  (*'A8/nrror),  king  of  the  Mo)o». 
sians  in  the  tune  of  Themistodes,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  officen  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pauaanias,  and 
driven  firom  Corcyra  to  Epirus,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emeigency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  house  of  Adinetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  lolemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
hearth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection ;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself^  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
fonn  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  can  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistodes 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  L  136, 137;  Plut  T/tem.  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ADMETUS  CAiiiirros),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  secoud 
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century  after  Christ     One  line  of  his  b  _ 

by  Lucion.     (Demomar,  44  ;  Bninck,  Anai.  iiL  p. 

21.)  [C.P.M.] 

ADO'l^^EUS  CASm^i).  1.  A  surname  of 
Bacchus,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Anson.  Epiffr,  xxix. 
6.) 

'2.  Adoneus  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poeU 
for  Adonis.  (Plant.  AfenaedL  i.  2.  85  ;  CatuU. 
xxix.  9.)  [L.  a] 

ADaNlS  f  ASMmt),  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iii.  1 4.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (op.  JpoUod,  iiL  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphcsiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  (<9>.  AjooUod.  Ic)  a  son  of 
Thtfias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrha.)  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus:  SSnyma  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  lore  ror  her  fisther.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  oontrired  to  share 
her  &ther*s  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  neariy  orertaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  inrisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  ffidpuftu  Aner  the  bpse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  bunt,  and  Adonis  was  bom.  Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infiut, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed  to  Persephone ;  but  when  the  kUter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keepino,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.  The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  sho«ild  be  left  to 
himself  during  four  months  he  should  bek>ng  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  (bur  to 
Aphrodite.  Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he  had  controuL  Aftei^ 
wards  Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.  Thus  br  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.  Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab,  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  bther, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.  Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  £sther  split  it  with  his 
sword.  The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Pei^ 
sephone  was  according  to  some  accounU  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Ilygin.  Poet.  Aitron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
lAfet  X.  300,  &c)  adds  the  foUowing  features: 
Alyrrha*s  love  of  her  fiither  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  him  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  i,  e,  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.  Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chaM,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wiU  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
iu  fury.  According  to  some  traditions  Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Senr. 
ad  Virg,  .Brf.  r.  18 ;  Ptolem.  Hephaest  I  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)  A  third  story  rebted  that  Dionysus 
carried  off  Adonb.   (Phaaocbi  ap,  J*ltU.  Sympoi. 
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iv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  har 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  ^>oi 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  hb  blood,  from  which 
immedbtely  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginoa 
(Poet,  Attnm,  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (IdylL  xv.), 
Bion  (IdylL  i.),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyoo- 
phron.  ( 839,  &c.)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Prmpoib 
(Scbol.  ad  ApoikM,  WuxL  I  9,  32.)  BetidM 
him  Golgos  and  Beroe  are  likewue  called  chikinn 
of  Adonb  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  TktoenL  xr. 
100;  Nonni  Dionpt.  xlL  155.)  On  hb  death 
Adonb  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
worid,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  mootha 
out  of  every  year  with  hb  beloved  Af* 
the  upper  world.  (Orph,  kymtt.  55.  10. 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  kter 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countibs  rooDd  th« 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  aiiffirimtly 
indicates,  of  Asbtic,  or  more  eqpecblly  of  Pboc^ 
cian  origin.  (Lucian,  de  dea  Syr,  c.  6.)  Thence  h 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  £gypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  variooa  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  tCMS  «f  it 
occurs,  and  the  bter  Greek  poets  changed  tht 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonb  into  a  peetical 
story.  In  the  Asbtic  religions  Aphrodita  was  thi 
fhictifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adoab  i^paMi 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winta 
and  its  revival  in  spring — hence  be  spada  ■> 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  waiH 
lib  death  and  hb  return  to  life  were  eelehimlei 
in  annual  festivals  (*A5«r(a)  at  Bybba,  AlexBoddi 
in  £gypt,  Athens,  and  other  pbces.        [L.  Sii] 

ADRANUS  ( ASpcu^t),  a  Sicilian  divinity  wk 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  isbnd,  but  espedally  a 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Pint  TimeL 
12 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  (t.  r.  naXucol) 
represents  the  god  as  the  fiither  of  the  Palid. 
According  to  Aelian  (//i$t,  Anim,  xi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modem  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adnuros 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  aa 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  genemL 
(Bochart,  GeograpL  Sacra,  p.  530.)  [L.  8.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRAi*- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeua,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Thao- 
phrastus,  entitled  «-«^  *HM»r,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Aria- 
totle.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schweighanser'b 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  (*A8^«ia).  I.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infiuit  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Die- 
taean  grotto.  In  thb  oflice  Admsteb  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  l  1. 
§  a ;  Callimach.  hymn,  in  Jov.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  calb  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iiL  132,  &c.)  relates  that  she  gav« 
to  the  infimt  Zeus  a  beautiful  gbbe  (e^aipa)  to 
pby  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globa.  (Spanh.  ad 
dUlim.  t.  c) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  b  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesb  on  the  river 
Asopoa  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  588),  and  by  others  bum 
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de  fab  hSfmmnip,  according  to  which  it  would 

apifr  the  goddeat  whom  ume  can  eacape,  (Valo- 

\a.^Blm»d,uL  40.)  [L.S.] 

iDBASn'NE.     rADRASTUS.] 

IDRASTUS    f  AVoirrosX  a  ion  of  Talaoi, 

tejf  tf  iifoa,  and  of  Lysimache.     (Apollod.  i.  9. 

I'll}   PnflBiias  (iL   6.   §  3)  calls  his  mother 

Ubbm,  and  Hjginna   (FaL  69)  Enrynome. 

Kmf.  SchoL  otf  Emr^  Phoen,  423.)     During  a 

ttktweB  the  most  powerfal  houaes  in  Ai^, 

Tarn  «ai  aUo  by  Amphianuia,  and  Adnatua 

kB|  aided  frocn  his  dominion*  fled  to  Polybus, 

te  tiag  rf  Scyon.     When  Polybua  died  with- 

•at  hen,  Aioitiia  aoccSeeded  him  on  the  throne 

d.  Seys,  ai  during  hia  reign  he  ia  said  to  hare 

'maaotl  tk  Nemean  gamea.     (Hom.  IL  ii.  572 ; 

P^^MiB.  ix.  30,  &e.  ;  Herod,  t.  67  ;  Paus.  iL 

&  I  X)  AAervarda,  howeTer,  Adraatua  became 

neiady  ta  Ampihiarmna,  gave  him  hia  uater  Eri- 

pHr  B  BBxiage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 

ii^   Daring  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 

fmi  Aat  Tydeoa  of  Calydon  and  Polynicea  of 

Haks^  hotk  fiagitiTes  from  their  native  countries, 

Kt  as  Aigoa  near  the  palace  of  Adrastna,  and 

aae  » varda  and  from  words  to  blowa.     On 

Wai  the  nosae,  Adraatna  haatened  to  them  and 

mfmek  the  eomhatanta,  in  whom  he  immediately 

BHfnad  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 

)■  %  aa  acade  aa  the  future  husbands  of  two 

d  )m  4nghtera  ;    for   one   bore  on  hia  ahield 

^l|Be  of  a  boar,  and   the  other  that  of  a 

"^Jai  the  orade  waa,  that  one  of  hia  daughtera 

vi%any  a  boor  and  the  other  a  lion.    AdnuH 

teiaire  gave  hia  daughter  DeTpyle  to  Tydeua, 

aiipa  to  I\>lynioea,  and  at  Uie  aame  thne 

pmmk  lo  lead  each  of  theae  princes  back  to  hia 

m  aaolxy.       Adraatua  now  prepared  for  war 

^piat  Thebea,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 

d  via  akonld  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 

tk  *^^^vm  of  Adrastoa.     (Apollod.  iil  6.  §  1, 

Ac:  Hygin.  FtA.  ^9y  70.) 

has  aroae  the  celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seren 
^p»t  Thebes,**  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
u  ichsr  heroea,  rix.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
\  Capanens,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus. 
~  of  Tjdena  and  Polynicea  other  legenda 
\  Eteodos  and  Mecisteua.  Thia  war  ended 
v  mfertonately  as  Amphiaraua  had  predicted, 
ad  Adrastoa  alone  was  saved  by  the  awiftness  of 
Ui  ketae  Aieion,  the  gift  of  Heradea.  (Hom.  IL 
zzbL  346,  dee.  ;  Pans.  viiL  25.  §  5  ;  Apollod.  iii 
C)  Cnon  of  lliebea  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
af  the  Bx  hexoea  to  be  buriad,  Adrastus  went  to 
Ithcas  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
iBBa.  Tbeseoa  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebea ;  he  took  the  city  and 
^eced  np  the  bodiea  of  the  fidlen  heroes  to 
&ar  finoids  for  burial.  (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ; 
Pka.  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  years  after  thia  Adrastus  persuaded  the 
em  eons  of  the  heroes,  who  had  Men  in  the 
«ar  i^punst  Thebea,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
te  dty,  and  Amphiaraua  now  dedaied  that  the 
nda  noroTed  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
aicte«L^(Paua.  ix.  9.  §  2;  ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
Tkis  war  is  eelebrated  in  ancient  story  aa  the  war 
9f  ^  E^goni  ('Ev^yofoi).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
aaed  to  the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
iahafaitaats  had  left  the  dty  on  the  advice  of 
raans.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  2—4;  Herod,  v.  61 ; 
Slak  TU.  pu  325.)     The  only  Axgive  hero  that 
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feU  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of  Adras- 
tus. After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adrasteia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  wdghed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  waa  buried  there.  (Paua.  L  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parta 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megan  (Paus.  L  c),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  waa  cdebrated  in  tragic  cho. 
ruaea  (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  aa  weU  as  tragic  poeu  of 
Greece  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  3^  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  idwut  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.    (iii.  la  §  7,  r.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.     (Hom.  IL  v.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  C'AJfwoToj),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  waa  in  consequence  expelled  by 
his  father  aud  deprived  of  everything.  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  lecdved  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  waa  aent  out  as  guardian  of  Atya, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  waa  to  ddiver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  he  waa  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  aa 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adraatua  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  killed  himaelf  on  the 
tomb  of  Atya.  (Herod,  i  35—45.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  ("ASpcurrot),  of  Aphrodiaiaa,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  aecond 
century  after  Christ,  tiie  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle'ft  writings  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Pra&- 
/at.  w  vUL  lib,  F^,%  and  by  Achilles  Tatius 
(p.  82).  Some  commentariea  of  hia  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  ta 
Harmonioa  Ptolemaei)^  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by 'Galen.  None  of  theae  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  ircpl 
'ApjMvuwPf  is  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.] 

ADRIA'NUS.     [Hadrianus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  (^ASpt<uf6s),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and^Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodea  Atticua, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athena 
during  the  lifetime  of  hia  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  **  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,'*  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one 
another  in  their  zeal  to  do  hun  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso- 
pher. His  first  lecture  commenced  virith  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  irdAiy  U  *oiyiicris  ypdfifuna^ 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage, 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philoso- 
phy. A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his. 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  9i^/Mra  K6ptiav^  but 
his  pupils  were  not  content  with  weapons   o£ 
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ridicule.  The  risit  of  M.  Antoninns  to  Athens 
made  him  ficquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he 
inrited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  hb  friendship: 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretarj  of  Commodas. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  ei^tieth  jear 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  a.  d.  192,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodas  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  jear)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  lepmentcd  as  kissing  with  deTout 
earnestness  in  nis  last  moments.  (Philostr.  ft/. 
Adriam. ;  Soidas,  i,  v.  *A9puu4s,)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  bj  Suidas  three  declamations 
only  are  extant  These  hare  been  edited  bj  Leo 
-Allntius  in  the  Excerpta  Vana  Graeeorum  So- 
pkintarum  ae  Hkdoricorwm^  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Wall  in  the  first  Tolome  of  the  Rkdora  Graeei, 
1832.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('A»fHw6s\  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  historj  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  was  called  'AAc^aj>9^r.  Of  this 
poem  the  serenth  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  Bjx. 
g.  V.  Sctrtia),  but  we  possess  only  •  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Brx.  •.  r.  ^AaTpoU.) 
Suidas  (s.  r.  *A^puu4s)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  *k\9^ap9ptds,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  u  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  bj  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meineke,  in  the  AbkandL  der  berlin. 
Akademie^  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIANUS  \*ABpuu4f)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  43S.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Itagoge  Socrarmm  lAierarum^  re- 
commended by  Photins  (No.  2)  to  beginners,  edited 
bj  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Au|.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  CViMn  5aeK  fbl.  Lond.  1600.  [A.J.C.] 

A  DU'SI  US  fABo^iof),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenopfaon  in  the  Cjropaedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrj'gia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitanu 
had  requested,  (rii.  4.  |l,&c,  riiL  6.§  7.) 

AEA.     [Ga«a.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
nani(s  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (Val.  I-Tacc.  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  S.] 

AK'ACES(Auwmj).  1.  The  fiither  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  ri.  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  lonians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.  c.  500.  He  then 
lli'd  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
nlandon  the  other  loniam  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  lonians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  hitter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,  &  c  494. 
(Herod,  ir.  138,  tL  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDKS  {fdaxibns)^  a  patron>'mie  firom 
AeacuA,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Pdeus  (Ov.  Mrt.  xi.  227,  Ac,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Tekmon  (Ov.  Md,  viii.  4 ;  ApoUon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  MeL  vu.  668,  798),  the 
son*  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Vii^.  Aen.  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhns  the  great-^nrndson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
AtH,  iii  296.)  [L.  &] 
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AE.\CIDRS  (AlcurfSirf),  the  son  of  Arymhas, 
king  of  Epiras,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  tbo 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  sbin  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalns,  by  whom  he 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  and  two  daughters, 
Deidameia  and  TroTas.  In  B.c.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  yean  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  mordied  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  ppcsaud 
by  Cissander ;  but  Uie  Epirots  disliked  the  senrke, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  die 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destrve- 
tion  by  some  faithful  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea- 
cides in  B.  c.  313 ;  Cassander  immediately  sent  ao 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  cononeied 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  but  of 
which  he  was  kiDcd.  (Paos.  i.  11 ;  IMod.  xiz.  !!« 
86,74;  Pint  iVril.  I  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (Afwrot),  a  son  of  Zens  and  Aeginn, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopns.  He  waa  bom 
in  the  ishmd  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  ber 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  tliit 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (ApoUi 
iu.  12.  §6;  Hygin.  Fob,  52;  Paus.  ii.  29.  g 
2;  comp.  Nonn.  LHonys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  MeL  xL 
113,  vii.  472,  &e.)  According  to  some  ao- 
eonnts  Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Eorapii 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  bom,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
end  that  Zens  changed  the  ants  (/i^ytyniinf) 
of  the  idand  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth.  (Hes.  Prufftn.  67,  edOcittling ;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  6;  Paus.  /.  c.)  Ovid  (Met,  viL  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab,  52 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  ef 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plape  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  wen;  carried 
off^  and  that  Zens  restored  the  popubition  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
MUller  justly  remarks  (Aeginetiax)^  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  S[ 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pela^gians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmi- 
dones, and  fhim  Phlins  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reign*^  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre» 
quently  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  {pnds  themselves. 
(Pind.  7*^.  viiL  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  I  39.  $  5.)  Ho 
was  such  a  fiivourite  with  the  latter,  that,  whm 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Died.  iT. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  iiL  12.  g  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
decUred  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  unless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  cca«ed  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  PnnhfUenius  on  mount  Panhrl- 
lenion  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  .Acjrinetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aeneeun,  which  was  a  square  pbMx  endused  by 
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rJi  ¥i  viutr  marble.     Aedois  was  believed  in 

js  unes  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 

nsi  enhaon,  (Pans.  iL  29.  §  6.)    A  legend  pre- 

ir>£  a  Piadar  {OL  tiiL  39,  &c)  rebtes  that 

xA  nd  PdMidon  took  Aeftcos  as  their  assistant 

3  K£=g  the  mQs  of  Troy.    When  the  work 

Qo^kted,  tbree  dragons  rushed  against  the 

nlid  vfcQe  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 

i»9irt>  i£  the  wall  btult  hj  the  gods  fell  down 

ttidethiid  fcfted  hs  way  into  the  dty  thnmgh 

3-  «t  ^oih  by  Aeacus.     Hereupon  Apollo  pro- 

i^ad  tiat  Troy  would  fall  through  the  hands  of 

itB  Jkaddk    Aeocns   wras  also  believed  by  the 

IqeiartBi  ft  kaTe  aorroimded  their  island  with 

Ic^  £&  s  ^Qtect  it  against  pirates.  (Pans.  ii.  29. 

§  S.)  ieved.  atber  incidents  connected  with  the 

kasf  y  iflcB  are  mentioDed  by  Orid.   ( MeL  yiL 

5K.ite.  X  435,  &C.)     By  EndeTs  Aeocus  had 

m  mk,  lebaon  and  Pelens,  and  by  Psamathe 

I  OS.  PWas,  whom   he    prefnred  to  the  two 

KSfli  v^  eontrired    to  kill  Phocos  daring  a 

eras,  sad  then  fled  from  their  native  island. 

[?ci;y;  Tbjimox.J     After  his  death  Aeacas 

Wac  «e  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Ot. 

Jk  IB.  23;  Hor.  Cartiu  n.  13. 22),  and  accord- 

iar  a  Pbto  (Gary.  p.  523  ;  compare  Apolog.  p. 

(]';  Iksl  Eaiff.  5)  emciaDy  for  the  shades  of 

Es^pBL    In  works  of  aA  he  was  represented 

Vsor  1  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  ( Apcllod. 

^  'i  f  I ;  Knd.   iMkat,  riiL  47,  &c)    Aeacas 

^ttoories  both  at   Athens  and  in  Aegina 

(h&L29.  §  6 ;  Hesych.  t.  r.;  SchoL  ad  PuuL 

^A  c.  155),   and   the  Aeginetans  regarded 

a  ■  ie  totcdary  deity  of  their  ishmd.   (Pind. 

*'5*»a22.)  [L.  S.] 

iliSA  (Almia).     L  A  somame  of  Medeia, 

^BQ  fim  Aea,  the  countiy  where  her  &ther 

•laterded.   (Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  1135.) 

£  i  nname  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetes. 

IEb.  0£  ix;  32  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  559  ;  Viig. 

-'x  3.  38S.)       Iler  son  Telegonas  is  likewise 

SiiJid  with  this  somame.     (Acaem,  Propert 

^£§42.) 

X  A  Hinume  of  Calypso,  who  was  believed  to 
brf  mh^ited  a  small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
^  ir  stnhs  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
lKj,n.  7;  Propert.  iii.  10.  31.)         [L.  S.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (Auurr»nf),  1.  The  tyrant  of 
le^ocus.  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
■Lt^Khee  in  marriage,  (ihafi.  vi  59.) 

t  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
%  if  the  seTen  poets  who  foimed  the  Tragic 
-IraL  Helired  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
^aL  <Ki  HephaaL  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Paw.^ 
AEBU'TIA  OENS,  contained  two  femilies,  the 
i»9  of  which  are  Ciaus  and  Elva.  The  for- 
^  ra  plebeian,  th?  latter  patrician;  but  the 
ns  vas  originally  patrician.  Chmicen  does  not 
•*Q  tt>  hare  been  a  familv-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
as? given  to  Postumas  Aebutius  Elva,  who  was 
r  ?«d  in  a.  c.  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
'  -Se  «ariy  ap»,  bot  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
>^<med  Aebntins  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
c  Md  any  eunife  office  till  the  praelorship  of  M. 
■i*^>atins  Elra  in  B.  c.  1 76. 

It  a  doabtful  to  which  of  the  fiimily  P.  Aebutius 
^'^yd,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
^  the  Bacthanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
^^  Boale  in  conseqoencc,  a.  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
til,  19.) 
A£DE91A(A0tvia)^a  female  philosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  AlfexMdria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nus  and  the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  ail  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclns,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrethcd  by  Sjrianus,  when 
she  was  quite  voung.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
li^ffi^  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Damascius,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monias and  Heliodonis.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Damascias, 
ap.  Phot.  cod.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE'SIUS  (Ai8<<rioj),  a  Cappadocian,  caUed 
a  Phttonie  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  Kved  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  lomblichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesins  fiearing  (be  real  or 
fimcied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constan- 
tino to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  dirination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
sctded  at  Perganms,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesios  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  sage  bein^p  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  phce.  (Eunap.  VU.  Aedet,)     [D.  J.] 

AEDON  CAijioJy).  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  {Od.  xix. 
517,  &c.)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphlon,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  pbn  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe's  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon's 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Fragm.  p.  138,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Apollod.  iiL 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  presen-ed 
in  Antoninus  Liberolis  (c  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroider}-,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  firnt 
should  receive  firom  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chclidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slave's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  sonic  time  Chclidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fiite,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  placed  before  him 
in  a  dish.     Aedon  fled  with  Chclidonis  to  be^ 
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fiither,  who,  when  Polytechnas  came  in  panuit  of 
liis  wife,  bad  him  bound,  meared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  suflfierings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
fiither  into  a  sea-eagle,  Chelidonb  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
■eoms  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies,  and 
is  of  the  same  class  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  8.] 

AEETES  or  AEETA  (AIi^j)»  *  •«»  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  1 ;  Hea.  Theog. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother*s  name  was 
Persa  (Ilygin.  Prae/.  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  PituL  OL  xiiL  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
L  c, ;  ApoUod.  /.  c  ;  Hom.  Od,  z.  136,  &c  ;  Cic. 
de  NaL  Dear,  iiL  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
«  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chalciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  TAeog.960.;  ApoUod.  1 9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrizus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  AiMYRTUfi,  Ar- 
ooNAUTAK,  Jason,  and  Msdbia.  [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  Met,  vii.  9,  296,  IJerwL  rl  103  ;  Val.  Flacc 
Tiii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEG  A  (AJhm)j  according  to  Ilyginus  (Poet. 
Attr,  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de- 
Bctrndant  of  Hephaestus.  Acga  and  her  sister 
llolice  nursed  the  in£uit  Zeus  in  CrrtCy  and  the 
funner  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
otlirr  traditions  mentioned  by  Ilyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infiemt  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Argn  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaca  to  conceal  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confmrd  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titann  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (atyigj.  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemenis  and  others.  (Eratosth.  Catati. 
13  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  I^Actant.  ItutU.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  itt  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  H'garded  as  a  n}'mph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  deariy  distinct 
fn>m  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  af(,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  ^,  a  gale  of 
wind  ;  luid  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
c»^^ide^  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
dititinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capelhi,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Arat  Phaen. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
wah  iKrlieved  to  have  suckled  the  infiint  Zeus  in 
Cn-fe.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  Jdcler^i  Unprumg 
Mad  BedaUunjf  dor  Slermtiamcm^  p.  309  ;  Dotl%ei^ 
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Auudthea^  i.  p.  16,  &c. ;  Creuser,  Symbol,  iv.  p. 
458  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGAEON  (Aiycdtfp),  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Qaea.  Aegaaon  and  his  brothera  Gyget  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranida 
(Hes.  Tkeoff.  502,  &c.),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (iKor^yx^tp^s)  and 
fifty  heads.  (ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  1  ;  Hes.  TAecy.  U9« 
&c.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Unnid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aesacon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  L 
403,  &c),  who  says  that  men  caUed  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chaina, 
Thetis  caUed  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compeUed  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intentioii. 
(Hom.  IL  I  398,  &c.)  According  to  Heaiod 
{Tkeoff.  154,  &c  617,  &&),  Aegaeon  and  kia 
brothera  were  hated  by  Uranus  frxmi  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  wera 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  againat 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  deUTemi  Um 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  tluit  they  might  aiaiat 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  tiM 
Titans  by  hurUng  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  ai 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrvt 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  pbced  the  Heeatoa- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  othei%  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (ilea.  Tktoa, 
617,  &c  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  legend  a 
Pausanias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  il  4.  §  7),  Briareus  w 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  i 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  f 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiaal 
on  ApoUonius  Khodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae> 
gaeou  as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus  and  as  lifi^f 
as  a  nmrine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  (AfeC 
iL  10)  and  Philostratus  (  ViL  ApoUatu  iv.  6)  Uke- 
wisc  regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Viigil 
(Aen.  X.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  gianta 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  Callimachas  (Hywm» 
in  Del.  141,  &c.),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 

?hiccs  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
'heocritus  (IdtfU,  L  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothera  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powere  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
exphiin  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [  L.  S.] 
AEGAEUS  (Ai^olbs),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Euboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
hiU.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Virg.  Acn.  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [Ij.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (KlytiZrisy,  a  patronymic  from 
Aegcus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus. 
(Ilom.  //.  i.  265;  Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Abosus.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGE'RIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  stor}',  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  wonhip 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  L  19;  VaL  Max.  L  2. 
%  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
teniews  with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Uv.  L  21.)  The  Human 
legendsi  however,  point  oat  twe  distinct  pbcrs 
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weed,  to  Acgena»  aoe  near  Arida  (Viig.  Aen,  vii. 

:<U  At;  Grid,  I^aaL  iii  263,  Ac.;    Strab.  v. 

7^:3$;  n&t.  A'«k  4;  Lwrtant.  L  2*2.  §  1),  and 

at  fldief  Dcar  t]ie  city  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 

Cifaft,  ia  tht  rallej  now  called  Caparella,  where 

Ik  «ed  dueld   had   &llen  from  hearen,  and 

vwr  Noma  vaa  likewise  belieTed  to  hare  had 

Bvivi  vith  kis  bek>Ted  Camena.  (Plat.  Nwn, 

]3;  kf,  m.  12L}       OTid  (MeL  xr.  431,  &c. ; 

mmt  &zaK  /.  &)  relates  that,  after  the  death 

dSm^  Ai^geria  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 

oie  d  Azida,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  lamen- 

tcatss  lie  vecBliip   of  Diana  which  had  been 

kai^  wiSbet  from  Tanris  by  Orettes,  o^  ac- 

cwte  ts  tAtn,  by    Hippolytos.     Viig^  {Aen, 

ra.  7CI)  Bikea    Hippolytoi  and  A^eria   the 

pias«r  Ylrfana,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  native 

Iain  kn.    Tkia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

fniTinrfthe  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 

Gtack  fiHsitf  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 

tmkimi  with  a  purely  Italian  worship.     Aegeria 

wm  R|Sidfed  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 

At  pnx  of  Ufie,   whence   she  was  invoked  by 

fsprntwomea.  (Featns,  s.v.  Egeriae;  compare 

W^pa,  Commemiatio  de  Egeriae  fante  et  speeu 

iMjM  sirs,  llazimig,  1824  ;  Hartuqg,  Die  Jleltg, 

irBmr^  i.  pu  203«  &c  and  213,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

AEGESTUS^     [AcxsTBS.] 

AEGEUS  (Afy«vs).      1.  According  to  some 

iBsatta  son  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens,  and 

4?}ii,  vkQe  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrius  or 

han,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 

ntf!tefiiosL     (Pans.  i.  5w  §  3,  &c ;  SchoL  ad 

1^.494;    Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  5.)     Pandion 

kii  Ibi  expelled   fix>m  his    kingdom  by  the 

Ifaiik,  bat  Aegeus   in  conjunction  with  his 

koBii  PaDas,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 

atficfns  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suo- 

ssM  Pandion.     Aegeus  first  married  Meta,  a 

of    Hoples,    and   then    Chalciope,   the 

r  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 

,  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §6,&c)  He  ascrib- 

4  ^  miifrictane  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 

a  isder  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 

<  Athess.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 

Timm  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.    (Plut  Thes,  3; 

AHW.  m.   15.  §  7 ;  Ilygin.  FaL  37.)    When 

TWas  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 

koed  of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de- 

ieced  tike  fifty   sons   of  his  uncle   Pallas,    who 

ciaiaBiBg  the  kin^y  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 

*v  apon  Aegens  and  deposed    him,    and  also 

TitttA  to  exdnde  Theseus  from  the  succession. 

(F!al  Tl^a.  13.)      Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 

•«  after.     His  death  is  related  in  the  following 

asscrr :    When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 

ki^toiA  Cram  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 

b(  pranised  his  &ther  that  on  his  return  he  would 

^«ft  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.     On  his 

apptcuck    to    the  coast  of  Attica  he  foigot  his 

^nsaiie,  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 

mcL  on  the  seacoast,  on  perceiving  the  black  sail, 

tinoght  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 

•e)f  into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 

tdos  received  from  this  event  we  name  of  the 

Acfaean  sea.     (PluL   Tkes,    22;    Diod.   iv.  61; 

HuL  L  22.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  F<A.  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iiL 

74.)     Medeia,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 

•«e  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 

to  Coidiisy  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son, 

IUbs  by  Aegsna.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  26.)  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Pans.  L  5. 
§  2. )  His  grave,  called  the  heroum  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Pans.  L  22.  §  5),  and 
Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  ktter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Paus.  L  5.  §  2, 
X.  10.§1.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Aegeids  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  only  this  diffisrence  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cadmean  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  receiv^  their  name  of  Aegeids 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
Pyth,  V.  101 ;  JUL  viL  18,  &c.,  with  the  Schol) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  Aegeus.  (Pans, 
iii.  15.  §  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEOrALE  or  AEGIALEIA  (fdyidkri  or 
AiyuUcia),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Hom. 
//.  V.  412  ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  %%9,%  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  Uving  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
(Eustath,  ad  IL  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  ihe  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  for  as  to  threaten  his  Ufe, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (Schol  ad  Lyoophr.  610;  Ov. 
Met,  xiv.  476,  &c)  According  to  Dictys  Crctensis 
(vi.  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytemnestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expeUed  him.  In  Ovid 
(/6tf,  349)  she  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEGI'ALEUS  (Alyia\tis).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Amphithea  or  Demoana^a.  (ApoUod. 
i.  9,  §  13 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  3;  Paus.  ix.  5.§  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards caUed  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialcia. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1.  $  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Acgialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  viL  I.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.    [Absyrtus.]     [L.  S.] 
AEGl'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 

under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457 — 461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  king,  after  they  had  banished  ChUderic 
Four  years  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  tiU  his  death.  (Gregor.  Tu- 
ron.  ii.  12.) 
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AEGIDUCHOS  or  AEOI'OCHOS  (Afy««o^ 
XOT  or  Aiyivxosyt  a  fttinuime  of  Zeni,  at  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  wiUi  which  he  ttriket  terror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Iloni.  //.  L  202,  ii.  157, 
375,  &c. ;  Pind.  Idk,  ix.  99  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Attr,  u. 
.  13.)  Others  derire  the  tiimame  from  «1^  and  4x^, 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeos  being  fed  by  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  Callim.  kymm.  im  Jov.  49.)  [L.&] 

AtrOlMUS,  or  AEGI'MIUS  {ASyi^s,  or 
Aiyituos\  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Uie  Greek 
iihvttictons,  who  is  said  by  Galen  {De  Difhr.  Puis, 
1.  •},  iT.  2.  11.  vol  Tin.  pp.  498,  716,  752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  wno  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  nntire  of  Velia  in  Lueania, 
and  IS  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  eentoiy  before 
Christ  His  work  waa  entitled  Hep)  HoX^,  £h 
PaipitaHomUmAt  (a  name  which  alone  sofiidently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachos  (op.  Athai.  zir.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimiat,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (vAflucovr- 
roiroiiM^r  ^riyjpafifuC^  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  (//.  TV.  Tti  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  diffierent  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEGI'MIUS  (Myi/uvt),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Dork  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  hwgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Pind. 
Pytk,  i.  124,  v.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Li^)ithae,  ha  called  Hendes  to  his 
uMistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemiesL  The 
Lupithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimins,  and  lefi  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Henclet.  (Apollod. 
ii.  7.  §  7;  Died.  iv.  37.)  Aegimins  had  two  sons, 
Djmos  and  Pamphytus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  n^rded  as  the  oncestore  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  (Hylleans),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimins.  (Apollod.  il  8. 
§  3  ;  SchoL  ad  IHml.  Pyth,  I  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
sre  Miiller,  Dor.  L  35,  &c. 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
**  Aegimius,**  of  which  a  fisw  fxagments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cereops  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  xi. 
Ik  503 ;  Steph.  Byx.  t.  p.  'Ato^fr.)  The  main 
Mibjrct  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Oroddeck,  IhUiotk.  d^  aU,  IM,  und  Kuntt,  iL  84, 
&c.;  Mullcr,/>or.  L  33,  Ac.;  Welcker,  Zfer  A>wcAe 
Cyiiut^  p.  266,  &c.  The  fingmento  are  collected 
in  Duntzer,  Die  Froffm.  d,  epi$ck,  Pon.  der 
O'rurh,  big  zur  Ztit  AismmL  p.  56,  &c)      [L.  S.] 

AKOI'NA.     [Abacuh.] 

AK(ilNAEA  (AtyumUi)^  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Pans, 
iii.  1 4.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  oif  cha- 
mois, or  the  wirlder  of  the  javelin  (ofyoWa).  [  L.  S.  ] 

AKGINE'TA,  a  modeller  (/icior)  mentioned 
b>'  Pliny.  (//.  M  xxxv.  U.S.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckebnann  was 
mistaken  m  supposing  that  the  word  Aeyimekm  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  eountry 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  Pasias,  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  Krigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
Nealces.  We  learn  from  Plutaroh  (Aral,  13), 
that  Nealoes  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sieyon, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league 
B.  c.  243.  We  shall  not  be  fsr  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  OL  CXL.  &  c.  220.  (K.  0.  MuUer,  Arek. 
derKunit,pAb\,)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA    PAULUS.      [Paulus  Awii- 

NBTA.] 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [Aboiduchus.] 
AE'GIPAN  (Alyrvor),  that  is, GoatPan,  wm 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  wUle  othen  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  be  altogether  of  kte 
origin.  According  to  Hygimii  {Fah.  155)  he  waa 
the  son  of  Zens  and  a  goat,  or  cJT  Zeus  and  Acifpa, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  tnnsfenred  to  Um 
stars.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Atlr,  ii.  13.  $  28.)  Othen 
again  make  Aegipan  the  fiither  of  Pan,  and  stat« 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  hal 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Entosth.  CaUuL  27.)  Whn 
Zens  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deptifwl 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hemea  omI 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  L  6.  |  3  ; 
Hygin.  Poei,  A  dr.  L  e.)  Aeeordmg  to  a  Rmha 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ParaUtL  92), 
Aegipan  had  sprung  from  the  inoesitiioin  faitflr- 
course  of  Valeria  of  Tusculnm  and  her  fethar 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MyikaL 
Brifft,  i.  p.  80,  &c.)  [L.  aj 

AEGISTHUS  (Afyi^fot),  a  son  of  Thyestea, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia.  Imm^iiately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthus  (from  af^  ;  Hygin.  FiA.  87,  88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  if.  xiL  42).  Subsequently  he  was  scarehed  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestcs,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  ni^ht 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shored  the  bed  of  her  fiithvr, 
she  hod  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  fether  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  hitter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast  Aegisthus  and  his  father  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance  from  which 
they  hod  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  /.  r. 
and  252.)  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  learn  from  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestcs,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  to(»k  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expedition.  {Od.  iv.  518,  Ace.)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  againit  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Cly  temnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  wus  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  bis  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  (ML  iii.  268»  doe.)    In  < 
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»  kt  wnaigil  hj  thm  ntmu  of  Agunemnon,  he 

m  Nt   fpies»    and    when  Agunemnon   came, 

iiptkm  iavited  him  to  s  xepast  at  which  he  bad 

m  LaAtiuaily  BuderedL     (Hom.  Orf.  ir.  624, 

k;  hBL  iL  15.  §  5.)  After  this  erent  Aegisthns 

sipaieTea  jean  longer  over  Mfcenae,  until  in 

ii  iiftk  OfeaCea,  th«  aon  of  Agamemnon,  re- 

anhme  aad  avenged  the  daau  of  hlB  fether 

'trjmaf  tba  adnlterer  to  death.    (Hom.  Od.  I 

Xk,;  emftn  Aoambicicok,  Clttbvnxstra, 

Oukwl)  [L.  S.] 

iEGLE(AlyAai)b    1.  The  most  beantifiilof  the 

Xaai*,  tei^  of  Zens  and  Neaera  (Viig.  jBIt^. 

Ti.  '^),  ^  ehom  Helioa  begot  the  Charitea. 

11  miff  tf  Phaetmi,  and  daoghter  of  Helios 
mkOmaa,  (Hygin.  Fktb.  154,  166.)  In  her 
pm[m6tiaA  of  her  hrother  she  and  her  nstert 
MP^Bfid  lata  poplan. 
1  Okttf  the  Heaperideo.  (ApoQod.  ii.  5.  §  11; 
3m:  at  Am.  iw,  484  %  eomp.  HsapaRiDis.) 

i  A  avmah,  daughter  A  Panopeos,  who  was 

bdwrftyTiiiBCim,  and  for  whom  he  fbnook  Ari- 

liK.  (FhiL  Tlea.  20;  Athen.  ziiL  p. 567.)  [L.  &] 

AEOLE   (AfyXif),    one  of  the  danglers  of 

(PBiu  H.  M  xxxT.  40.  §  81)  by 

,  the  daughter  of  the  Son,  according  to 

Bai|ipas  (cp.  &fto/.  ta  ^rMtop*.  PUtL  701]^  or 

W  IpMK,  aecocdnig  to  Soidas.    («.  v.  'Hiridrn.) 

it  a  i^  to  have   derired   her  name  Aegle, 

*liteiBy**  ar  ^^  Splendour,'*  either  from  the 

•Hitf  te  haman  body  when  in  good  health, 

TfaH^  hoDonr  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 

il  i.  Mabom,  Qiiawwafc  m  Hippocr,  **Ju$jur/' 

Uiihil64a,  4to.  c  e.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W. AG.] 

iifiU'IS  ( Ai7Ai|6X  ft  daughter  of  Hyacinthus 

•Hhd^Dgnled  ftcm  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 

Ari^ihe  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 

^i(f■^  the  together  with  her  sisters  AntheTs, 

Lfttes,  ad  Orthaeai,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 

^ffprnsfai  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 

««  yeslOence  then  nif^g  at  Athens.    (Apollod. 

iIiS«.)  [L.8.] 

ifiGLES  (AfyXiff ),  a  SamiaA  athlete,  who  was 

tmK  iwotered  hia  roice  when  he  made  an  eSbrt 

a  <B»  seesssoB  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 

cao^  ta  inspoae  upon  him  in  a  public  contest 

'U«4  V.  9;  VaL  Max.  i.  8,  ezt  4) 

AIGLETES  (AfyMnuX  ^^*  "»  ^^^  radiant 
M,  s  saraame  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ir. 
ir3A;Apolled.i.  9.  S26;Hesych.s.e.)  [L.  &] 
AEGC/BOLUS  (Alys^^Aot),  the  goat-killer,  a 
Till  of  Dionysoa,  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia. 
'7aii.iz.8wSl.)  [L.S.] 

AEOO'CERUS  (Alyi^M^wf),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
teriptiva  of  hia  figvie  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
hit  is  more  amnionly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
«fBi  «f  the  Zodiac*  (Lucan,  ix.  586  ;  Lucret  r. 
iU ;  a  Caea.  Oerm.  imArai,  219.)        [L.  &] 

AEG(rPHAGUS  {Adyoipdyos),  the  goat^ter, 
i  arnflae  of  Hers,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
>:  br  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans,  iil  15.  §  7 ; 
Batrh.  and  Eiym.  M.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
il»lircige«,  who  had  serred  Caesar  with  great 
tieltj  im  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
ta  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
••■  ia  hsa  campa^ns  against  Pompey,  but  haring 
«v  fffVfed  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriring 
^  eavahr  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
fc'hr»Bifpti|  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Caes.  Befl,  Ch.  iil  59,  60.)  A^us  was  after, 
wards  killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (Ar^inrroj),  a  son  of  Bclus  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
(Apollod.  iL  1.  §  4 ;  Tsets.  ad  Lyeophr,  302, 
1165.)  Euripides  represented  Cepheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptus.  Belus 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  ho 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Aigos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lyncens,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwords  purified  of  tlieir  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  sUxxi  on  the  way  to 
Ijarissa,  the  citadel  of  Ai^gos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lema.  In  Hyginus  (Fab.  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Aigos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  phice  in  the  bridal  night.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aroe  with  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aefflrptus.    (Pans,  vil  21.  §  6.)        [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  CAsf/o^<rroj),  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  bnttle  of  Plataea,  b.  c.  479, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius, Plutarch  (Arisi.  19)  calls  Arimm^stus 
(^Apifjurncros). 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  family- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catuk,  Oallus,  Gra- 
cilis, Lamia,  Ligur,  Pabtur,  Staiknus, 
Stilo,  Tubxro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  AiHa,  but  AUia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  £miily-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  ore  Jialay  Lamia^  Foetus^ 
and  Sfjantu.  Ol  Bala  nothing  is  known.  Sejor 
nu3  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii.  [Sbjanus.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  was  P.  Aelius  Pactus,  in  b.  c  337. 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aelian  luune  became  still 
more  celebrated.  It  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
11  Adrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antonines,  whom 
be  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  family  P.  Aelius  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestors, 
B.  c  409.   (Lir.  ir.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandus  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagaudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianus  Hercolins.  (£u- 
trop.  ix.  13  ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Gin.  39.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPB'KIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Dumitian  and  Nerva. 
He  excited  an  insmrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Tiajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  UniL  3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KAo&ioi  AlPUa- 
96s\  was  bom  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AtXioi^r) 
at  Pracneste  in  Italy,  and  lired  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  V,  //.  ziL  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  dtixenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  ( T.  //.  ix.  32,  xii  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostom  ;  but  eqwcially  admired 
Hcrodes  Atticus  more  than  alL  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  iro^umlis.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  orer  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  fuXtyXanros  or  fuXi^tkyyos,  (Philost  ViL 
Soph.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  howerer,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  beliered  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appean  to  hare  given  up  teaching 
fur  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  *AftXitp^t  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  oi  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  beouiM  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (floiicUif  'loropia)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  **Varia  Historia,**  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animab  (Hsp)  Zikw 
<3i^rtrroi)  in  seventeen  books,  conunonly  called  his 
''Do  Aniinalinm  Natura."  The  former  work  con- 
tains nhort  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biiiKTaphical,  antiquarian,  ^c,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  grrat  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
ariitett  from  its  containing  many  passages  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  losL  It  is 
to  1)0  regrctted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
f^von  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
fniui  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
obiiort'ations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philodtmtus  (m  Vii.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy  ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  a»  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  feet.  {De  Anim.  xL  40  ;  comp.  xl 
1 1 .)  This  book  would  'appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  soology,  since  in  the 
totirU'onlh  century  Manuel  Philcs,  a  Byzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 
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end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  {MKerft)^ 
where  he  states  the  general  principles  on  which  bo 
has  composed  his  w(Hk : — that  he  has  spent  gml 
bbour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  bt 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  the 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  tbt 
■ong  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  •—  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work :  he  goes  from  ona 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  associ- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  in.  15)  to  dngont 
(xL  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (iL  56)  to  the  usee 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).  But  thb  absence  of  armngeuMOt, 
treating  things  woaeUa  vouoAstr,  he  says,  is  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  pUn  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  Ilia 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of  • 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  fitnlt,  haa  no 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  pbm  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  aeema  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  mam 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  eoojee- 
ture,  by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  iicikato 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  V,  ^.  m  44 1 
De  Anim.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  .f^sfay,); 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  phikao  . 
phical  and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  oa 
Providence  (Ilfpi  flpoyolos)  in  three  books  (Saida% 
9.  V.  *Maaw[orou\  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (ncpl  8«u«r  *Eycp7«i«r),  directed  agaiaat 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(Dt  Anim.  viL  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letten  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
mat  ten  ('Aypoocijcal  *%wurroKal\  which  are  by 
feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesncr,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heradides,  Polemo, 
Adamantius  and  Melampus.  The  **  Varia  Historia** 
was  first  edited  by  Camillus  Peruicus,  Home, 
1545,  4ta;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Perizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  Svo.,  by  Oronovius, 
Ley  den,  1 731,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Kiihn,  Ix*ip- 
zig,  1780,  2  vols.  8va  The  De  Animalium 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Lond.  1744, 
2  vols.  4  to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig, 
1 784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Ust  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  Svo.  This  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letten 
were  publibhcd  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Maiiutius  in  his  **  Collectio  Epistoiarum 
Graecarum,*'  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Voria  Historia  has  be<*n  tninsUtcd  into 
Latin  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  Kngliikh  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, I^md.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  this 
hut  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  (iillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrud 
Gesner.  It  does  not  ap[iear  to  have  been  translated 
into  Knglikh. 

There  lias  also  been  attributed  to  Aeliaa  a  work 
called  Kanr)ropia  rov  rvKridor,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  iat  Klogabolus. 
(Suidas,  s.  r.  "A^r.)  [A.  A.J 
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AELIA'NUS,  LirCIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 

aM  (a.  o.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empire. 

BeMMUiLil  the  purple  in  Gaal  after  the  death  of 

ha^Bi,  azfed  was  kiOed  by  hit  own  soldien,  be- 

«Be  be  woold  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mogun- 

tBK.     Trdsdlina  PoUio   and  others  call   hun 

UfaH ;  Edtiiel  ( Axfr.  ATsm.  Tii.  p.  448)  thmka, 

i^faitrae  name  was  Laelianus ;  but  there  seemB 

Hiathonty  in  feToor  of  L.  Aelianns.    (Eatrop. 

xJ:  TiehdL  PoO.  Trig,  7>r.  4 ;  Anrel  Vict  de 

lEUA-NUS  ME'CCIUS  Ctakiawis  Miiaeios), 

m  ndent  fkyveian,  who  must  hare  lived  in  the 

nond  iiiiiMjafter  Christ,  at  he  it  mentioned  by 

Ga^  {Ik  TUriaea  ad  Pampkil,  init.  toI.  zir. 

IL  *3I)  ■•  (hi  oldest  of  hia  iptors.     Hia  &ther  ii 

i^ppaarf  lilBTe  also  been  a  phyncian,  at  Aelianut 

mmi^Otbn  {D*  JHtneeU  MumsuL  c.  I.  p.  2. 

e£.  XKrti)  ti  bave  made  an  epitome  of  hit  £Either*t 

i*Bwirrf  writing     Oalen  speaks  of  that  part  of 

ia  vgck  vhidi  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 

Ifaaks  as  besag  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 

ijU.),  mi  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 

fBS.  {na.  e.  7,  ^   PP*  H,  57.)     During  the 

jKvkate  «C  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 

ssi  ij  Galen  {JM  Tkeriaca  ad  PamjM,  ibid.)  to 

kw  wed  the  Theriaca  {IHet.  </  AnL  art  The- 

nn)  vith  great  soooess,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 

■i  ^  as  a  presenratiTe  against  the  disease.    He 

wahsse  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 

m  aeodote  ia  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo- 

aasiM  VFaiaj   (Histar.  Compend.  Dynad.  p. 

jTiviA  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 

iteftadces  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 

iaidiMKead  of  in  Italy.    None  of  his  works 

f^kn  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant 

[W.  A.  O.] 

ilUA'NUS,   PLAUTIUS,   offered  up  the 

p*gn  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 

Kv  Cipitol  was  laid  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv. 

^)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (Oruter,  p.  453; 

Ml  a.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  TL  Plautios 

£<wu  Ae&mas,  that  he  held  many  important 

i£iaiy  commands,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul 

Ks  first  ooDsoIship  was  in  ▲.  d.  47 ;  the  date  of 

kk  iKSBd  is  unknown. 

liLU.'NUS  TA'CTICUS(AUaij^f  TVucTiicrfj) 
*■  asat  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Gaadiis  AeKanas.  He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
t  viafc  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tao- 
<»  if  the  Greeks  (n«pi  Irpaeniyutiiv  Td|ce0v 
'K^AjpuDMr),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
HadiBBi.  He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
■sadtBtaon  of  a  Roimm  army  at  that  time.  The 
^  aroae,  he  says  {Dedk,y  from  a  conversation 
k  Ism!  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Frontinus^s 
We  at  Fofmiae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
A«BB^  Tactics  also ;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
ii  kift.  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very 
U  ooe)  was  pablished  in  1532 ;  the  next,  much 
^rttec;  was  by  Franciscus  Robortellus,  Venice, 
^^  4te.,  wluch  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
^  edttee,  and  is  iUnstiated  with  many  cuts.  The 
te  edition  is  that  printed  by  Elzevir  at  Leyden, 
1^13.  It  is  nsnaUy  found  bound  up  with  Leo^s 
Tsetiea  [Lao]. 

It  was  tranJated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoras 
^  Thessalonica.  This  translation  was  published 
*  8s»e,  1487,  together  with  Vegetins,  Frontinus, 
mk  Modestaa.  It  is  printed  also  in  Robortellus's 
•(tisB,  which  thefefbte  contains  two  Latin  Ter- 
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sions.  It  has  been  tnmsbited  into  English  by 
Capt  John  Bingham,  Lond.  1616,  foL,  and  by 
Lord  Dillon,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.1 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Aristidbs.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [A8clbpiadis.1 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [DioNysius,] 
AE'LIUS  DONATUS.  [DoNATua] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRI'DIUa  [Lampridiu&I 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianus.I 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Maurus.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMO'TUS  (AJfAioj  npofuhos), 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  Villoison 
(Aneed.  Graec  voL  ii.  p.  179.  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant  (Hcmdlwek  der  BudierhuuU  fur  die 
Adtere  Medietn^  Ed.  2.  Leipxig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Compos.  Medioam,  aeeund,  Locos^  iv.  7,  voL 
xil  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Aelim,  He 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libniries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  fiur  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  K'uhn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  Atwafiefi^v,*  Medi- 
dmUium  FormuUxrwm  Collection  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kiihn  in  his  Additam.  ad  Elench,  Med.  Vet.  a 
J.A.Fabricio  in  **BibL  Cfr.''  Exhib.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Traetatus  da  Scorbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Vdriae  LecOones^  iiu 
4,  and  his  work  De  Veneni»  et  Alorbis  VenenosiSj 
i.  16,  ii.  2 ;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefaces 
to  Nicander^s  Tkeriaca^  p.  xi.,  and  AlexipharmacOf 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AELLO.    [Harpyiar.] 
AELLOPUS  {'AtXXinovs),  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift-footed  like  a  storm-wind.     Homer 
uses  the  form  d*\X6wos.    (It.  viii.  409.)     [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.     [TiMOTHBUs  Arlurus] 
AEMI'LIA.     1.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mirar 
culously  rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.      (Dionys.  ii. 
68;  VaLMax.i.l.§7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  GracchL  She  was  ol 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  Il.« 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  father  L.  Aemilius. 


*  Avyafirp6p  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cange  (Gloss.  Med. 
et  Infim.  GraecU.)  to  mean  rw,  virtus.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the 
text  See  Leo,  Conspect.  Medic  iv.  1,  11.  ap. 
Ermerin.  Aneod.  Med.  Graec  pp.  153, 157> 
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(Polyb.  xzxii.  12  }  Diod.  Exc.  zxxi. ;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  7-81;  IMut.  Arm,  *2 ;  Uv.  xxxviii.  67.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  1*,  Aemiliua  PauIIus 
^f  acedonkas  wm  a  UtUe  girl  wheo  hm*  father  was 
appointed  conaul  a  lecond  time  to  coDduct  the  war 
im^Aintt  Peneui.  Upon  returning  home  after  hit 
eIi>ction  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reaaon  aha  told  him  that  Peraeua  had  died, 
vhich  was  the  name  of  her  dqg;  whereupon  he 
cxcUumed  ^  I  accept  the  omen/*  and  regarded  it 
as  a  pledge  of  his  success  in  the  war.  (Cie,  de 
JMw.  L  46,  il  40 ;  Piut.  Aem.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Lepida.    [Lipid a.] 

A.  A  restal  Tiigin,  who  was  put  to  death  b.  c. 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  several  oc- 
canions.  She  indueed  two  of  the  other  Tcstal 
viigins,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
fia'H,  when  Aemilia  was  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Cassius. 
(Plut  Quaeit,  Horn,  p.  284 ;  Liv.  EpiL  G3 ; 
Orotius,  T.  15  {  Ascon.  m  Ck,  AtiL  p.  46,  ed. 
On-Ill.) 

AEMI'LIA  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
LI  A,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at 
liomc.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  is  said  to  hare  been  descended  from  Mar 
roercus,  who  leoeiTed  the  name  of  Aemilius  on  ac- 
count of  the  persuosiveness  of  his  language  (Si* 
tufivkiatf  Kiyov),  This  Mameicus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascanius,  who  had  two  sons,  Julius 
and  Aemylos.  (Pint  AenUL  2,  Nmm,  a,  21 ;  Festus, 
«.  V.  AemiL)  Amulius  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aemilii.  (SiL  Ital  viil  297.) 
It  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin ;  and  Festus  derives  the  name  Ma- 
morcus  from  the  Oscan,  Maniers  in  that  language 
lioing  the  same  as  Marc  The  Sabincs  spoke 
Okcan.  Sine*  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  U(>mc  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  wa»  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
gi>nis,  we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
uiakeM  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. I'he  first  member  of  the  house  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  L.  Aemilius  Mamercns, 
in  n.  c.  484. 

The  family-names  of  this  gens  an> :  Barbula, 
lU'cA,  Lepious,  Mamercus  or  Mamercinus, 
Paith,  Paulli;s,  Rk^illus,  Scauru&  Of  these 
n:uiH>s  Uuca,  Lepidus,  Paullu%  and  Soaurus  are  the 
oiilv  onos  that  occur  on  coins. 

AKMILIA'NUS.  1.  The  sob  of  L.  Aemilius 
I^aiillus  Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Si'ipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africnnus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus 
African  us.     [SciPio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  in  the 
r(>i>ni  of  Gallus.  He  is  also  called  Aemilius ;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  praenomen  both  Marcus 
and  Caiuii.  On  one  coin  he  is  called  C  Julius 
AiMiiilianus  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
gciiuinciioss  of  the  word  Julius.  (Ecklu'l,viL  p.  372.) 
lie  wa«  lK)m  in  Mauritania  about  a.  d.  206.  He 
dcfi'ati'd  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro- 
vinif,  and  chased  them  as  fiir  as  the  Danube,  a.o. 
2.)3.  He  diHtribut<-d  among  his  soldiers  the  booty 
lie  had  gained,  and  was  Ralutt-d  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  inon-hed  into  Italy,  but  Oollus,  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  shiin  at  Interamiui  to- 
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gether  with  his  son  Volnsianus  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Aemilianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but 
was  shiin  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  by  his 
soldiers  near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
anus.  According  to  other  accounts  he  died  ft 
natural  death.  (Zoaimus,  L  28,  29;  Zonana,  xii. 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  5 ;  AureL  Vict,  ds  Cum,  SI, 
Epii.  31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyranU  (a.  d.  259— 8<8) 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  bssbbib 
the  purplie.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  or 
Alcxandrinus.  Gallienus  sent  Theodotas 
him,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  sent 
Gallienus.  Aemilianus  was  strangled  in 
(TrebelL  Poll  Truf.  7>r.  22,  GuiUem,  4, 5.) 
AEMILIA'NUS  (who  is  also  called 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  alter  Christ,  mi  it 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  mar^.  Ib 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Honnerie  (a.  B. 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  in  AfiM^ 
he  was  most  croell^  put  to  death.  The  RobUi 
church  celebrates  his  memory  oo  the  sixth  of  0»> 
cember,  the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  ( Jii^ 
iyrol,  Horn,  ed.  Baron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  J)§  /Vr^ 
teeut.  Vandal,  v.  1,  with  Kuinart's  notes,  Paik. 
8vo.  1694;  Bxovius,  Nomenolatur  SanHorum  i'ro- 
fiatione  Medicorum,)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  (AlfuXiatws),  a  native  of  tho 
tOY^nn  of  Nicaea,  and  an  epigrammatic  poeL  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (Anthol.  Grsec  vii 
623,  ix.  218,  75C.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEMIXIUS  ASPER.    [Abpbr.J 
A  EM  r  LI  US  MACER.     [Mackr.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARUO'UlUa  [Ae- 

B0RIU&3 

AEMl'LIUS  PACENSIS.    [Pacsnsir] 
AEMl'LIUS    PAPINIA'NUS.       [Papwi- 

A.NUS.] 

AEMl'LIUS  PARTHENIA'NUS.       [PaIt 
tuknianix] 
AEMl'LIUS  PROBUS.      [Nxroa,  Cork*. 

U17&1 

AEMl'LIUS  SURA.    [Sura.) 

AEN EVADES  (AifsidSss),  a  patronymic  (nm 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  such 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus  and  the  Romans  in 
general  ( Virg.  Amh.  ix.  653 ;  Ov.  Es  PohL  L  35 ; 
Met.  XV.  682,  695.)  [L.  S.] 

AENF/AS(A{i^Ut).  I/omeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchis4*s  and  Aphrodite,  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-grand  ran  of  Tros,  and  thun  nearly  rehitcd  to 
the  royal  hou»e  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself  «-as  a 
qjandson  of  Tros.  (lli»m.  //.  xx.  215,  kc.^  iL 
82U,  T.  247,  Ate;  lies.  ThttMf.  1007,  dec.)  Ho  waa 
educated  from  hit  infancy  at  Daniaiius  in  tho 
houie  of  Akathvus,  the  husband  uf  his  sisUT.   {IL 
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xm.  4$3L  Ac.)     At  ihe  htgnrning  of  th«  w  of 
ihe  Greeks  «gain»t  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
a  il.  ud  tlie  poet  iBtimates  that  thero  ezUted  an 
iE  Msif  betw'eeu  Urn  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
|KT  loficent  bonoor  to  Aeneai.  (IL  ziiL  460,  &c., 
XL  ISl.)     This  probabljr  anMe  from  a  decree  of 
itKzr,  aceording  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
cKBtu  were  to  rule  oTer  Troy,  nnce  the  house 
r:  ham  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of 
fiaioD.    {IL  XX.  307.)     One  day  when  Aeneas 
a  tcadisg  hia  flocks  on  moont  Ida,  he  was 
OKked  Vt  Achillea,  who  took  his  cattle  and  pat 
m  to  fi^    Bat  he  was  rescoed  by  the  gods. 
Tbs  eteai,  Wwerer,  and  the  admonition  of  ApoUo, 
xwisrd  hb  ifint,  and  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  GRtkk  {IL  XX.  89,  Ac,  190,  &&,  ii.  819,  &c) 
Hocriri  ht  and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks 
if  tie  &sjffis  asainst  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
fnn  Mff»d  and  hoiKmred  by  gods  and  men.  (//. 
xil  si;  xtL  619,  ▼.  1 80,  467,  ^i  77,  &c.)     He  is 
xam^  the  Trojana   what  Achilles  is  among  the 
QmkL    Both  are  aons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
■c  tt  fead  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
tfCnaeonpn.    (//.  t.  265,&c)    Achilles  him- 
■(  a  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
IfBoi  a  worthy  competitor.    (/^  zz.  175.)    The 
yoK  i^ieh  Aenesa  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
wlopRBsed  in  Philostratus  (Her.  13),  who  says 
te  tkc  Greeka  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
^«d  flf  the  Trojana.    Respecting  the  brare  and 
ia/i  mvmr  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
faeiPadama,  aee  //.  ▼.  299.    On  one  occasion 
kwflfaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
hM  inghty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
iaaiU  to  die  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
a  b  ■risMnce  {IL  r,  305),  and  when  she  too 
vvnded,  ApoOo  carried  him  from  the  field  of 
Urakis  temple,  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
a!.irteais.     (//.  r.  345,  &c)     In  the  attack  of 
lb  Tri^  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
nsded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.    (//. 
3.J1)    He  avenged  the  death  of  Alcathous  by 
■rtf  Oemmaos  and  Aphareus,  and  hastened  to 
K  wninre  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
pnA  by  Ajax.     The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
■  Ui  %it  «-ith  Achillea.    On  this  as  on  all  other 
«K'<:k  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
m  e  iras  by  Poaeidon,  who  although  in  general 
^■^  towards  the  Trojana,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
1^  ie  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
^aoB  and  his  ofirpring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Ta^.  (//.  XX.  178,  Ac  305,  &c.)   Thus  &r  only 
>  3c  ftory  of  Aeneaa  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Werie  poema,  and  far  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
^^  emigrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
^9f  fsonded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
te  pact  diatinctlj  intimates  that  he  conceives 
«M  and  hxa  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
^  the  extinctiofi  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Comp. 
Seih.  ziiL  p.  608.) 

Xaler  Stainea,  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
ai^hiodite  (257,  &&),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
^dfe  aympha  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
^  ^  S^er  Anchises,  until  he  had  reached  his 
^  pacaad  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
4  ^  gaddeaa,  given  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
WpW  (He  Fews/.  1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was 
■ttKiei  by  Cheiron,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
^■^  According  to  the  **  Cypria,**  he  even  took 
pt  a  canriqg  off  Helen.     His  bravery  in  the 
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tiaditioos  as  weD  as  in  the  eariier  ones.    (Hygin. 
Fab,  115  ;  Philostr.  L  c.)    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  dty,  to  leave  it,  and  aoooidingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  fiither  on  his  shoulders.     (Dion. 
HaL  I  48.)     A  third  account  makes  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  hist,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  with  his  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophiynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergamus, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept     Here  ha  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  then  sent  the  people  ahead   to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  i^-ith  his  warriors, 
the  inuges  of  the  gods,  his  fiither,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasures.      (Dionys.  i.  46,  Ac;  Aelian,  V,  H. 
iiL  22 ;  Hygin.  Falf,  254.)     Others  again  rebitcd 
that  he  was  kd  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 
Ilion  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  Lc.)   Livy 
(i.  1)  states,  that  Aeneas  and  Antenor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneaa  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
(Comp.  8tnb.  /.  &) 

The  fiirtbifr  part  of  tlie  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  PaUas  (Palladium, 
Paus.  ii.  23.  i  5)  presenU  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.  According  to 
some  he  went  across  tlie  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
suk  of  Palleqe  and  died  there ;  according  to  others 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menos  and  settled  there.  (Strnb.  /.  c;  Paus.  viii. 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionys.  HaL  L  49.)  By  fer  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  airival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.  (Lycophr. 
12-26,  &C.;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Liv.  i.  1.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(L  50,  &c),  whose  accoimt  is  on  the  whole  the 
some  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Acncid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  landing  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irreconcilable 
with  chronology.  From  Pallcne  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Thcrroaic 
gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 


^  T'TTt  tba  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  later  |  Dclos,  Cythcra  (where  he  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  Roim  in  Laconia  (where  he  built  Etis 
nnd  AphrodiiiM,    Pant.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zocynthut 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Leucaa,  Actium,  Anibracia, 
and    to    Dodona,   where    he    met    the    Trojan 
H  clonal.      From   Epirui    he   lailed   acrott    the 
Ionian  tea  to    Italy,   where    he    bnded  at  the 
Inpygian  promontory.      Hence  he  croeaed  oyer  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojani,  Elymui  and 
Aegestat  (Acestes),  and  bailt  the  town*  of  Elyme 
and  Acgetta.     From  Sicily  he  lailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinuma,  came  to   the 
island  of  Lcucaaia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.     Variont  aignt  pointed  oat  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Laitiam.     The  phce  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.      Latinos,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arriral  of 
the  strangers,   prepared  for  war,  bat  afterwards 
conclnded  an  alliance  with  them,  gare  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
called  after  I^avinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinns, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinus  and  Tumus,  in  which  both  chiefs 
frll,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
AlKirigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.     Soon  alter  this,  howerer,  Aeneas  foil  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mrzcntius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.     As  bis  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  beliered  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  hearen,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  rirer  Nomicias.       The   Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  thit  father  and  native  ood»      (Jovi  Indu/eii, 
Liv.  L  2 ;  Dionys.  L  64  ;  Stnib.  t.  p.  229,  xiiL 
p  5*15 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  623,  &c,  xir.  76,  Ac,  xr. 
438,  &c.;    Conon,  Narrai,  46;    Pint.  Rom,  3.) 
Tw(»  (>ther  accounts  somewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  are  preserved  in  Servius(ci</ Jen. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
TK'tzes  (ad  Lyvphr,  1252).    Dionysius  pUces  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
Ijaviniaro  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.    Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  Unding  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  foil 
of  TroV)  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tumus  within 
the  hpoce  of  twenty  days. 

I'hc  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
fn»m  the  I'rojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
n-ceivinl  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  eariy  period, 
nnd  pnilxibly  arose  from  the  foct,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ijatium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
wnK  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
«»d  by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
JVIaN<.Han8  :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
AphnMlite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
nM.riU>d  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself,  therefore, 
Mvh  as  he  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
ftvitleiiient  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  jier^ 
ftonihed  idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
chanu:tcr  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  pUces 
whit-li  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
A('nen4  was  fre<iucntly  represented  in  statues  and 
paintings  hv  aiu:ient  artints.  (Pans.  ii.  21.  $  2,  v. 
22.  S  2  ;  P'lin.  //.  A',  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
unii  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  hia 
fothtT  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
njut  by  the  hand. 
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Respecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  Irgends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  seo 
Niebuhr,  IlisL  of  Huuu,  L  p.  179,  &c  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  said  to  hare  founded, 
Fiedler,  De  Erroribus  Ae/teae  adJ'hoeuicmm  ctjtmiae 
periineHtibuty  Wcsel,  1U27.  4  to.  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
Getcktckte  des  Trojanixken  Krieget^  Stuttgard, 
1836,  p.  302,  &c;  Hartung,  GetcAichte  der  IMiy, 
der  Romer^  L  p.  83,  &c ;  and  above  all  R.  JL 
Kkusen,  AeneoM  unddie  Penaten^  especially  book  L 
p.  34,  &c.  [L  S.] 

AENE'AS  (Aiysrai)  0A2AEUS,  so  called 
from  his  birth- pUce,  flourished  a.  d.  487.  U« 
was  at  first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosoper  Ilierocles  (as  appean 
from  his  TkeopkraduM^  OaUand.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Procopius  (as  we  know  from  his  Episttetl 
Ilis  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  his 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  Ilunneric  had  cut  out,  a»  Bu 
484.  {Ibid,  p.  663,  c.)  When  a  Christian,  ht 
composed  a  dialogue.  On  the  Immortality  qf  tim 
Soul  and  the  Returrrcliun  of  the  Bodjf^  called  Tkett' 
phroMtut  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.  This  a^ 
peared  first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosiua 
Camaldulcnsis,  8vo.,  Yen.  1513,  and  4to,  Basil 
1516.  The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf;  fol.  Tigur.  1559  ;  with  the  Latin  venioa 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabricins,  de  Veritat.  Reliy.  C%rist.  siUalau^  p.  107* 
Ilamb.  1725);  alito  in  Oalhindi*s  BiUiutkeca  /^ 
trum^  vol.  X.  p.  629,  Yen.  1766  ;  and  with  tbt 
notes  of  Boissonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.  In  Ebeitli 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wenudorf 
Pr,  de  Aenea  Gaz,^  Numb.  1817,  4to.  In  th* 
Aldine  Culltctiuu  t/ Kjiittkt  bjf  Greek  Authon  then 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  (Jr.  4 to..  Yen.  1499.  See  Fa- 
bricius,  hiUioth.  Graec,  vol.  L  pp.  676-690.  Sona 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Em^ 
elopaedia  I'kilologica  of  Joauuet  Patuta^  Gr.  STt.^ 
Yen.  1710,  voLL  [A.  J.  C] 

AENE'AS  Sl'LYlUS,  son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanius.  lie  is  tlic  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  tha 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  13.)  Dionysius  (i.  71)  ascribes  to  Lim  n 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Yirg.  Arm,  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  610,  &c.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (AiVsfas),  sumamed  TACTICU8 
(i  Tomitos),  a  (ircek  writer,  whose  precise  date  if 
not  known.  Xcnophon  {Hell.  vii.  3.  §  1)  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  who  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  ii.  c.)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  lu  general  of  tht 
Arcadians.  Casaubon  suppoM's  this  Aeneas  t»  bo 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  {Comment.  Pultorv.  27)  where  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  charact4>r  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions  <md  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  inttTiial  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  largp 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  ffrparnyucA  3if  Aia, 
or  »sp2  riir  crrpatnyit^i'  iHrp/un^fuiTO  (Polyb.  X. 
40;  Suidas,*.  r.  Alrsiat ),  conMsting  of  several  partSb 
Of  these  only  one  is  pn*MTvcd,  callf<l  toxtck^  Tf 
Koi  sroAiopmfTuc^v  vii6funitia  wtpl  rov  wtts  xf^ 
wo^topKov/ittroif  ayr4x*t^^  cnmnionly  chilled  Com- 
mcutarius  Poliorceticus.     The  object  of  the 
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ii  to  ifapv  bow  a  tiege  dionld  be  naif  ted,  the  ra- 
DBcs  kindf  of  mstnunente  to  be  med,  mancenvres 
01  be  pcactued,  vars  of  icndiiiff  letters  without 
m;  detacted.  and  without  eren  Uie  bearen  know- 
ior  aboct  it  (c  31,  a  reij  coriooi  one),  &c     It 
aaasM  a  good  deal  of  inibnnation  on  many  points 
V  i^Btalogj,  and  ia  eapecially  Talnable  as  con- 
^QBta  large  atock  of  worda  and  technical  terms 
nsxted  with  war&re,  denoting  instnunenta,  &c, 
«iii  m  aot  to  be  fband  in  any  other  work. 
Fn  t^  ame  dmunataxice,  many  passagea  axe 
CirJL  I 

The  bssk  vaa  £rst  diacoTered  by  Simler  in  the 
Vsdoa  SoBzy.      It  waa  edited  first  by  Isaac 
OaaaboB  wiek  a  Latin  Tersion  and  notes,  and  vp- 
ytaiti  »  kii  edition  of  Polybina.    (Paris,  1G09.) 
It  «H  aiKhEsbed  bj  Oronoriiis  in  his  Polybios, 
toI  a.  lattidam,  1 G70,  and  by  Emesti,  Leipzig, 
ITU    Jy  fant  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
I>e?qE^  1818,  with  Caaaubon^s  Tersion  and  notes 
mA  a  vioiBal  commentary,  published  as  a  snpple- 
BC3  Is  Scfawcsgfaaenaer^a  Polybina     Besides  the 
^BOB  IIS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
CsHHo  foonded  his  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lan- 
9sam  Ebory  at  Florence.    This  hst  is,  according 
t  liftE  (Poet  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  alL    The  work 
csaas  Easy  Tery  cornipt  and  mutilated  passages. 
hitfCoate  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag- 
SBt  xov  remaining,  waa  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes- 
is who  waa  aent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhns,  279, 
IL  lAcfian,  TaeL  1.)     This  abridgment  is  re- 
iBi«\)y  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  25).        [A.  A.1 
liSnUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (aMwj  or  Ainf 
MtVianiame  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
*aiafBl  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
Uii^ple  on  mount  Aenos.    (Hes.  ap.  SchoL 
^Mm.  Rkod.  ii.  297.)  [L.  S.] 

ilXESIDE^US  (Ahr/io(Bfau>s),  the  son  of 
ffaJM,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
3a»  mast  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
^tf  Afjigentom.  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
IssitiL  154,  165.)    [Theron.] 
i£N£SIDE'MUS  (Aln}<rl8i|/iior),  a  celebrated 
^tx.  ham  at  Cnosans,  in  Crete,  according  to 
I^ieaes  Laertins  (iz.  Ii6),  but  at  Aeaae,  accord- 
■c  &  Pbotins  (Cod.  212),  probably  lived  a  little 
XBrdBQ  Ckero.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Heradeides 
■d  nosved  firom  him  the  chair  of  philosophy. 
Hah  had  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun- 
^  Teacs  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
f V  s  faS  account  of  the  sceptical,  system  see 
huLMOK,    Aa   Aenesidemus  differed  on  many 
pns  froa  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
■iat  before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
k  pve  a  short  account  of  the  system  itselfl  - 

tW  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
^1^  He  waa  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
^mk  vho  denied,  aa  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
fivwho  afErmcd ;  indeed*  he  attempted  to  con- 
^i  bedi  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
anwnia.  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
itt  nt  to  be  desired  for  ito  own  sake,  but  for  the 
«b  of  a  certain  repoee  of  mind  (drapa^ia)  which 
Usfved  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
iMed  in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  jndg- 
*3t  (irmxi^  and  allowing  himself  literally  to 
*«  ia  doubt.  (L  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
^vd  ofcr  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
%,  »d  physical  scienoe.  His  method  is  the 
^^ieua  Off  oppoutea,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
fei  MCkiag  cm  be  prorcd,  or  what  he  termed. 
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the  Uroff$4w€m  of  things.  In  common  lifo  he  may 
act  upon  ^>aip6fAnm  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
bw,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  eflbrt 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  fimiouB  Wita  rpi^iroc  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  ovei^ 
throw  truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[Pyrrhon.]     The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (Sext  Emp.  i.  14),  tbo 
fidlibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  first 
argumento  by  which  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
things.     We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are:  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  odiiy6pif», 
we  must  end  with  odS^r  yuSlKKov,     We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objecte  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind :  at  any  rate  the  different  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses.  (iL  14.)     Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  ovcr^ 
thrown  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  roetiphy- 
sics  made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.     The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applimblc. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.     There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.     Ever^'- 
thing  we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
favourite  method,  dird  tov  c2r  Awttpor  ixfiaWtiy^  or 
arguing  backwaid  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection    of  human    fiacuHies    prevents    our 
giving  an  answer.     We   must  know  what  wc 
believe ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketeh   of  Scxtus 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented    themselves  with    dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  arc  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school  From  the  fail- 
ure of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creaUon :  they  nw  nothing  hot  •  perpetual  ud 
evcrchanging  chaoe,  acted  upon,  or  imther  telf- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  woa  only  known  by  iu  efiecta.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  lieracleitoa,  that  **the  world 
wai  a  fire  ctct  kindling  and  going  ont,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things.**  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemoa  attempted  to  restore,  llie 
doctrine  of  Heradeitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextus  Empiricus  to  q^rm  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  inrolTcd  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  systcoL  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
arrived  at  his  conclusions :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed ererything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic  proceeding  from  the  only  dpx^i  which  re- 
mained to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paiadoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  muu  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
U)  the  same  concluhion.  Time,  he  said,  was  r6  ^v 
and  r6  wpmrw  amfta  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iiL  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all 
really  existing  substances  were  atiftara :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought 
ThiA  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  &om  a  notion  of  time :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likcwiM  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  phice, 
adapting  his  Unguage  to  that  of  llefadeitus,  he 
said  that  **time  was  air**  (Sext  Emp.  adv.  Loyico*^ 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
hi»  doctrine,  were  but  ^ountf/Myo  which  were 
bn)ii;;ht  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  IIenicleitus*s 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposite*  made  them  sensible  to  the  Csculties  of 
man :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  But  ^oiW/Aira  are  of  two  kinds, 
tiia  and  mtnl  (Sext  Kmpi  <u/r.  Log,  iL  8),  the 
iNTci'ptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
nutiikind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  scrptioU  nystem,  which  (in  specuhuion 
at  least)  odmitu^d  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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'  probabflity.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  di»' 
'  tinction  of  adny^it  into  luroBarutn  and  /ieraf Ai|- 
Tucif,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
dcavouivd  to  bring  abont  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  **that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses** 
{Adv,  Log,  L  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltrr  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions;  for  he  declared,  aAor 
Henicleitus,  **that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it**  The  giaod  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  nute 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy',  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  frooi  the 
nature  of  thinn  for  the  never-ceasing  changea  both 
in  the  materia!  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argiunenl 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reaaomiigi 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  hkcrn,  rpiwou  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  thing*  seen,  as  if  a 

Eerson  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  phneti 
y  the  music  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  ram 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exclude  eclMr 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  ciasi^ 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regalar 
efiect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irre^:ular  caaies 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motumt  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  IV.  Men 
aigue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  asMnn- 
ing  that  they  arc  governed  by  the  same  kva, 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  ore 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equally  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  pRCon- 
ceivcd  notion.  \  II.  These  causes  are  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principles. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
fiicts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pynh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  cd.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regrettiKl  that  nothing  is  knovm  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  Ilvfl^i^iai  ^Trortnrsjevu^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Aristodes.  {Apud  EwtA,  Pnteparui,  JCrmiig, 
ziv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  hie 
woric.  [a  J.] 

AENETE  (Ajnfru),  a  daughter  of  Eusomi, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cysicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  naae. 
(ApoUon.  Uhod.  i.  950 ;  Orph.  Argou.  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippe.)  [!«•  S.] 

AK'NICUS  (A&iKor),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  oU 
comedy,  whose  play  "Arrcn  is  ivferred  to  by  Sai- 
das.  (a.  r.  A&ucoi.)  He  seems  to  be  the  aime  aa 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENTDES.  a  {Atronyniic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  IB- 
habitants  of  Cysicus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyxicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [U  S.] 

AK(yLini<3  (AioAOqr),  a  patronymic  given  ta 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas  (Ov.  A/«i.  iv« 
51 1),  Magnes  (Puus.  vi.  21.  S  7),  Macanus  (Ov. 
Mti,  iz.  50(j),    Misenua  (Virg.  Am,  vu   164)» 
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SrT*»  (Or,  AfeL  xin.  26  ;  Horn.  /I  vi.  154), 
Crtcuu  (Ham.  Od.  zi.  237),  locaitiM  (Tsctx.  a<< 
I«f^.  73r2);  and  to  his  gnuidioni,  u  Ophalos 
"K  .Iftt  tL  621),  Odjneus  (Vira.  i<«i.  tL  529), 
sd  Pkyzok  (  VjJ.  Flacc  L  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
^racymx  of  the  female  descendanto  of  Aeolus, 
oL  s  fi?en  to  his  danghtcn  Canace  and  Alcyone. 
>-Kt  xL  573 ;  ^«n»£.  xi.  5.)  f  L.  S.] 

i^iLUS  (AIbXm).  In  the  mythioal  history 
rf'jsees  there  are  three  personages  of  this  name, 
•kn  ipkeD  of  by  ancient  irriten  as  connected 
■s  «R  mfiker,  bat  this  connexion  is  so  con- 
3Hi,  tei  it  is  impoaaiUe  to  gain  a  clear  riew  of 
•JiRa.  (Vsao.  Orekom.  p.  138,  &c.)  We  shall 
iiOam  VmknMt  who  distingaishes  between  the 
thne,  shbo^  in  c»ther  passages  he  confbands 
tha. 

I.  Ammd  Hellen  and  the  nymph  OrseTs,  and 
s  Ands-af  Dmos  mnd  Xuthns.     He  ii  described 
»  iht  nls-  of  Theasaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
j«idff  ef  the  AeoUe  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Hrgmrird  Enafete^  the  daughter  of  Deimachos, 
br  vfaoB  be  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughtcn, 
mi  uanSng  to  sonse  writers  still  more.  (Apollod. 
17.  iS;  SdioL  ad  Pimd,  lytk,  ir.  190.)    Ac- 
ocaf  tft  MuBef^s  suppoution,  the  most  ancient 
arf  joaioe  story   kiiew  only  of  four  sons  of 
livbi,  ret.  Sisyphna,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
SuKBiu,  as  the  representatiTes  of  the  four  main 
csbn  of  the  Aeoiie  race.    The  great  extent  of 
VCT  vhich  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
adpBC  af  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
B  'iwfau,  probably  gare  rise  |  to  the  varying 
tons  sbaszt  the  number  of  his  children.    Ac- 
me^ k  Hygicua  {Fab.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
•eiitf  the  name  of  Macareus,  who,  after  hav- 
^  knitted  incest  with  his  sister  Canaoe,  put 
a  «  u  his  own  life.    According  to  Orid  {Heroid, 
•ijicol^s  threw   the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
^ad  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
«»»  kin  herself.  (Comp.  Plut  Parallel,  p.  312.) 
i  Ihodorns   (iv.    67)   lays,  that  the  second 
iai»  vas  the  grcatrgrandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
»ar  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Melonippc,  and 
2e  jandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.    Amc, 
^  iis^ter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be- 
'Ot  zDocher  of  a  third  Aeolus.     (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
ML  1 1)     In  another  passage  (r.  7)  Diodorus  re- 
]RKati  the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
pitei»  sr,  acewding  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
ine.  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
ttry,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigmtion  of  a 
laaehof  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Anr  dedared  to  her  father  that  she  was  with  child 
3T  Fbseidon,  but  her  fiither  disbeliering  her  state- 
set,  saTe  her  to  a  stranger  of  Mctapontum  in 
Ut,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
'^^ae  BM>ther  of  two  sons,  Bocotus  and  Aeo- 
^  (in.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Mcto- 
ymaa.  in  aoeordance  with  an  oracle.  When  they 
ad  rowB  op  to  manhood,  they  took  pos<»e8sion  of 
^  strerngnty  of  Metapontum  by  force.  But 
•Sea  a  dispate  afterwards  arose  between  their 
ii^r  Aine  and  their  foster-mother  Autolytc,  the 
^v»  Imthers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 
MQtr  from  Metapontnm.  Aeolus  went  to  some 
siads  ia  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  received  from 
!■  !he  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  accord- 
m  to  seme  acoonnta  built  the  town  of  Lipara. 
Hfld.  iv.  fjjf  T.  7.)    Hero  he  reigned  m  a  just 
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and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  difierent  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  bv  Hyginus.    (Fab.  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  fiither  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (Od. 
X.  2,  Ac.)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  fiither  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  tho 
Aeolian  iiJand,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
rafjdrit  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  his  pleasure.  {Od,  x.  21,  &c.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  from  diWu  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Viig.  Aen.  i  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Paus.  x.  11.  §  3),  and  this  or  Strono^'lo 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Viig. 
Aen.  viii.  416,  i.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  954,  iv.  766 ;  Callim.  Jfymn, 
in  Del,  26),  or  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lyccphr.  732 ;  comp.  Diod. 
V.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  coroo 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  Afet.  i.  264,  xi.  748, 
xiv.  223;  Val.  Place  i.  575 ;  Quint,  ^mym.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE^PYTUS  (Afirirrof).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Eilatus 
(Pind.  01.  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phac- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadm.  When  Clcitor, 
the  son  of  Azan,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepvtis.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viii  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.     (//.  il  604.) 

2,  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  IIc- 
raclid,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Merope,  tlio 
daughter  of  tho  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  wiis 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfiather  Cypsclus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heraclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
ilolcas,  his  &ther-in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  put  Poly- 
phontes to  death.  He  left  a  son,  Gkocus,  and  it 
d2 
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wat  from  him  thki  nibacqucntlj  the  kingt  of  Me*- 
senia  were  called  Aepytidt  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  llernclida.  (Pant.  ir.  3.  §  3,  &c^ 
TiiL  5.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  137,  184.) 

3.  A  ion  of  ilippothouB,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
fie  was  a  g^oa^grandson  of  the  Aepytns  mentioned 
first.  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes 
in  consequenee  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypselus. 
(Pans,  viil  6.  |  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AF/RIUS  ('A^fMOff),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Kustathius  of  Seboste  in  Armenia,  a.  n.  360, 
was  living  when  St.  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Hook 
against  Heresies,  ▲.  o.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
epiiicopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  {wrwxarpo^7oy)  of  Pon- 
tus.  (Sl  Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  75.  §  1.)  Dut  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetonsncss.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  woiidly  goods  (Arora^la).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves, 
exposi>d  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
sujioFoddtid  to  the  irreliginn  of  Arius  the  following 
errors :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest.  2.  The  rejection  of 
proyer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
obM>rve  Easter  and  stated  fasts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jeuish.  St.  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/.  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  Sl  Augustine.  (Adv. 
JIacr.  §  53,  vol.  viil  p.  18,  which  was  written 
A.  i>.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AK'ROPE  (*A«p<J»i|),  a  daughter  of  Cmteus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Hit 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
loHc  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sisttrr,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethcmenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aeropc 
nften^'anls  married  Pleisthencs,  the  wm  of  Atn«us 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  *2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Si*r\'.  ad 
Acn.  i.  458 ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  1.)  After  the  death 
of  JMeisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
»ions  who  were  e<lucated  by  Atreus  were  generally 
lK*li«*ved  to  be  his  son*.  Aerope,  however,  bccxune 
faithless  to  Atreus  being  se<luced  by  Thyesti's. 
(Kurip.  0/rjf.  5,  &c.,  HvUn.  397;  Hygin.  FoXk 
H7  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  JL  iL  249  ;  Serv.  a^i  Acn.  xl 
lI<>-2.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  CAipowos).  1.  The  brother  of 
Penliccas  ^k^  ^"^w  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Tcmenns.  (Herod.  viiL  137.) 

*2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I., 
the  ^nnt-grnndson  of  Penliccas  the  first  kijig,  and 
the  father  of  Alcetas.  (Herod.  viiL  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes 
the  w)n  of  Archelaus  rvigned  nearly  six  years 
from  B.  c.  399.  The  first  four  y^'ars  of  this  time 
bo  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes  and  the  remainder 
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alone.    He  wis  succeeded  by  his  son  Paosaniaa. 
(Diod.  xir.  37, 84 ;  Dexippus  ap.  Syttcdl.  p.  263, a.; 
comp.  Polyaen.  iL  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (AZiraxof),  a  son  of  Priam  am 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Merops  from  whom  Aesa- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  AVh«*a 
Heculia  during  her  pn^gnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  tha 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Paair.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  died  early* 
and  jvhile  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
(AfcL  zi.  750)  rcbtes  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexirlio«» 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicus  He  lived  fitf 
from  bis  father*s  court  in  the  solitude  of  monntain- 
forests  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindltni  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oe- 
casion  while  he  wqs  pursuing  her,  sho  was  stniig 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  chaagod  by  Thetii 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [I^  &] 

AE'SAUA  (Ahdpay,  of  Lucania,  a  ftnfe 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daqchter  of 
Pythagoras  wrote  a  work  **about  Human  Natnxe,* 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  StohacM. 
(Ed.  L  p.  847,  ed.  Heen>n.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas  one  of  the  sooceaion 
of  Pytliagoras  but  Bentley  prefers  reading  Aesan. 
Sho  is  also  mentioned  in  tne  life  of  Pythagoni 
(ap.  Phot.  Cbd.  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Rentley  reads  AiWpa  instead  of  S/dpa,  (IM^riaHom 
UfKm  J'halaris,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Aiffxiyris)^  the  orator,  %iu  bom 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  Cothocidae,  in  u.  c.  389« 
as  is  clear  fiom  his  speech  against  Timarchus  (p. 
78),  which  VM  delivered  in  li.  c.  345,  and  in 
which  he  himM>lf  says  that  ho  wnn  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Gbu- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Dcmoa- 
thencs  hi&  political  antagonist,  his  father  was  dc4 
a  free  citizen  of  Athens  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thrasybnhis 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeschioea 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  fiither  and  performed 
such  ser>ices  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Aea* 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  hia 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometiu, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  (I)em.  lie  Curon.  pp.  31 X  320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeschines  is  described  aa 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  monejr 
by  initiating  low  and  supervtitious  {lersons  into  a 
sort  of  pri\-ate  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  hav* 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick* 
name  Empuia.  According  to  AcKhines  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  fiither  Atrometus  was  de* 
scended  from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  in 
Kome  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
fiimily  of  the  Eteobutadae.  He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  I'eloponnesian  war,  and  was  afterwards  driven 
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fan  Im  eomitrj  xmder  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
B*  :ha  aerred  in  the  Athenian  annies  in  Asia 
la^  fpoBt  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
fns  a  rednoed  cireiimstancefl.    ( Aesch.  De  /ids. 
Lv.  pp.  38, 47*)     Hia  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
idoiiB  dtiaea,  and  the  danghter  of  Glauciaa  of 
i^xae.    Which  of  these  aocoonts  is  tme,  can- 
al k  dedded,  bat  there  ■eems  to  be  no  doubt 
tedBDMCheoes  is  gnilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
not  of  the  parents  of  Aeschines  and  his  early 


I  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Pbi- 

»  VIS  older  than  himself^  and  the  other, 

\  the  youngest  of  the  three.     Phi- 

I  wm  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 

fjeatnit^  s  ifiee  which  was  conferred  upon  him 

kt  Qrer  flBoeasiTe   years  ;  Aphobetos  followed 

the  aSag  if  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 

a  flB^HiT  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  aftcr- 

wvh  cbooected  with  the  administration  of  the 

piUc  icfeeae  of  Athens.     (Aesch.  De  /ale.  Leg, 

^  4S.)   Afl  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 

ftHeiot  that  the  family  of  Aeschines,  although 

incmn  hare  been  of  some  respectability.    Re- 

tjBoag  his  eariy  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 

osasBtT,  except  that  he  assisted  his  &ther  in  his 

nked,  sad  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 

cskcic  cotkstitation,    he  was  employed  in  the 

ftHSKa  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 

^a  9  their  exercises.     (Dem.  IXsCbron.  p.  313; 

fauVlLx  oraL  Aesdk.  p.  840.)   It  is  a  favourite 

Ma  «f  late  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 

SKO,  poeta,  &C.,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 

ok  to  flfoe  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 

ivxcnted  aa  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Pinto,  and 

bateu    If  these  statements,  which  are  even 

aca&ted   by    the    ancients   themselves,  were 

t%  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  mcn- 

tta  J  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.    The 

ficjassahed  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  cn- 

cN  Aeschines    as   a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 

^Ktv  he  afterwards  served  Eubulus,  a  num  of 

pm  iaduence  with  the  democratical  party,  with 

■MB  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 

nhe  political  principles  he  remained  &ithful  to 

ae  esd  of  his  life.     That  he  served  two  years  as 

nfiwoKof^  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 

TOR,  as  all  young  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 

ilk/i^  Leg.  p.  50)  expressly  states,  and  this 

feM  of  his  military  training  must  probably  be 

ibnd  before  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 

iridophon;   for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 

•Hrriee  «f  Eubulus,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 

tr  which  he  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 

ad  vmarovLM  voice.     He  acted  the  ports  of  rpira- 

>»im|«,  bat  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  occa- 

un,  vben  he  was  performing  in  the  character 

rf  (.teomaus,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.     (Dem. 

ImC^rom,  p.  *288.)     After  this  he  left  the  stage 

ai  ovfaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  accoid- 

Df  to  his  own  account  (De  faU,  Leg.  p.  50),  he 

paaed  great  distinction.     (Comp.  Dem.  Defuls, 

U^  p.  375.)    After  several  less  important  engage- 

^tEiM  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguishcd> 

^■df  in  B.  a  362  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia ; 

a^  ^erwards  in  B.  a  358,  he  also  took  part  in 

*^  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboen, 

ml  faaght  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 

«aMa  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 

W  the  genecals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  tho  victory 

iQi  pined,  WM  sent  to  cany  the  saws  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Temenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown,  f  Aesch. 
Defals  Leg.  p.  51,)  ^ 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  EpisL  12),  and  tho 
military  feme  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  had  inado  him 
acquainted  with  the  hiws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  Ik  was,  like 
all  other  Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing 
tho  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
ite  grovrth.  After  the  fell  of  Olynthus  in  b.  c. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Aes- 
chines spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hicronyrous 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success  ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  gave  up  tho  hope  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  Ds 
/ale.  Leg.  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  De/ale.  Leg.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  b.  a  347,  gave  tho 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  uiged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded tho  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  kmg  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terras  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  tho 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  clear,  bat  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  hod  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  ho  urged  tho 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambasfsadore  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  tho  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  diflference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  havo 
concluded  tho  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenixm  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Fivo  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
(De  Ccnxm.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  tho 
more  speedily,  as  Pliilip  was  making  war  upon 
CersoWcptes,  a  Thracion  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  Pclla  to  wait  for  tho  arrival  o^ 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Ccrsobleptes.  At  last, 
however,  he  swore  to  tho  peace,  firom  which  the 
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Phociani  were  ezprcftsly  excluded.  Philip  bonoar- 
ed  the  Athenian  amkauadon  with  rich  preflcnts, 
pntniiaed  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoner!  without 
mniiom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Atheus  apologizing  for  having  detained  their  am- 
baiModort  so  long.  (I>em.  De  faU.  Ijty,  pp.  394, 
405.)  II]rperidet  and  Timarchui,  the  former  of 
whom  wot  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  foi^ 
word  an  accusation  against  the  ambassadon, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
public, because  they  were  bribed  by  the  king. 
Timarchus  accused  Aeschines,  and  Ilyperides  Phi- 
locmtcs.  Dot  Aeschines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  coantei^accusation  against 
Timarchus  (a  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  tnat  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
In  which  Aeichines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  itfi  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
tn  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
li:uit  triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
tiic  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  bad  no  bosule 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
c*h:u«tisc  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  ns  am- 
iKiKModor  to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  pcAoo.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ilL  (Dem.  DefaU.  Lag,  p. 
IVM.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
hnd  secretly  eoniided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing"  against  either  Phocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king*s  plans  as  well 
ns  the  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
nppn'hensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  ho  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
'l*hr  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  auurances  of 
tlie  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cnuKC  at  Athens.  In  a  c.  346,  Aewhines  was 
M'nt  as  irvhay6fas  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylnc  which  was  convtiked  by  I'hilip, 
%nd  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
coiild  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  nil  Greece  wns  divided,  and 
their  (Kijitical  enmity  cn*ated  and  nourished  per- 
honiU  hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
ycjir  a  c.  343,  when  Demohthenes  chai)^'d  Aes- 
chines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
tniy«Ml  the  interests  of  his  countr}'  during  the 
s*-cond  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos- 
tlicnes  (vspl  wopawptat^lan)  was  not  spoken,  but 
]nilili»hed  as  a  memorial,  and  AeschineH  answered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (v«/)l 
vofiorpsir^ftat),  which  was  likewise  published 
(iKrm.  ])e  foL,  Lrg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  compobi- 
tion  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  lN*en  aMiiit<.*(i  by 
h\s  friend  Kubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutiuil 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  wrete  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
gliniiMo  into  his  private  life.  8ome  vears  lieforo 
thut  ficcurrence  he  had  marrii*d  a  daughter  uf  Phi- 
lodemus,  a  man  of  high  re»i{H'cUbiIity  in  hi«  trilw' 
iif  Pui'unia,  and  in  tV13  he  was  father  of  three 
little  children.     (Amh.  De/id*.  Ijy.  p.  52.) 

It  wns  iirohably  in  B.  u  342,  that  Autiuhon, 
who  Lad  been  exiled   uid  lived  iu  Macedvoio, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiruens  with  the  {nten* 
tion  of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  a^ 
rested.  Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. Antiphon  wns  sentenced  to  death;  and 
although  no  diKlosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  teems  to  have  been  b^ 
lieved  in  many  qnartcni  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
4n$i^ucor  to  the  sanctuary  in  Delos,  which  had  joit 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed  ' 
upon  Ilyperides.  (Demosth.  De  Coram,  p.  871.)  ' 
In  B.  c.  340  Aeschines  was  again  present  at  Ddpki . 
as  Athenian  wv\ay6pas^  and  caused  the  aecond  ' 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  kaviiy  ' 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip  > 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  ikb  tm- 
phictyons,  marched  into  Locris  with  au  amy  ef 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it.  When  in  338  he  advanced  eoatk- 
ward  as  fiir  as  Ehitea,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna- 
tion. Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  loiised 
his  countrymen  to  a  hist  and  desperate  stmggfe. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  fiite  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handU>  to  the  enemies  of  Demofthenea  lur 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  the  faribee 
which  Aeschines  received  from  Antipater  fm  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthenes was  so  generally  recognised,  that  be 
received  the  honourable  charge  c^  delireriog  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fidlen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenca 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  be  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  tiMatit 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  fonn  in  which  this  reward  was  pr»- 
jtosed  to  1m.'  given,  to  bring  a  chaigc  against  Ctcsi- 
plion  on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  mutter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  a  c.  33U, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victoriea 
of  Alexander,  political  afTairs  liad  assumed  a  difle- 
rent  ahi>cct  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  probi>cution  of  Cteniphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  are  quce- 
tions  which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  a  c. 
330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfully  ma- 
luiged,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  haTe 
totally  destroyed  all  the  p-)litical  influence  and 
authority  of  I>t>m(mtheneB.  I'ho  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(vfpl  orrci^ov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aenchines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
his  countr}'.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  liflh  of  them  was  in  favour  of  Aeschinca. 
Ac*schines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  juuniey,  is  surely  a 
fable.  lie  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  ivtum  of  Alexander  to 
Kumpe.  When  in  a  c<  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  AWxander  rvuched  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  ti>  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  crW- 
bnted,  and  occupies  a  middle  poaition  between  t^ 
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I  «£  tlw  Attk  oatoa,  and  the  eff»- 
t  kzwianoB  of  the  eixaiUed  AdAtk  lebool  of 
Ob  oos  ocraeino  he  raid  to  hie  audience 
a  Kiedee  hk  ^eech  i^gainet  Cteetphon,  and  when 
^  of  hk  heirert  ezpceaeed  their  aetonkhment 
« \k  having  been  defeated  notwithetanding  hii 
\£aMKi  eotioii,  he  i^Iied,  **  Yoa  would  oeaie  to 
k  laikhfd,  if  70a  had  heaxd  Demoethenea.** 
{(StJk  OnL  vL  56  ;  Plin.  if.  JV.  rii  30 ;  Plin. 
4il i.  3;  QninctiL  zL  S.  f  6.)  From  Rhodee  he 
«««»  Shm%  whexe  he  died  in  b.  c.  dl4. 
IW  BM(krt  of  Aeaehinee  hae  been  oennued  by 
tb  vnla  if  all  agiea ;  and  fat  thif  many  leaaoni 
Bj  be  —I'linfd      In  the  fiiat  pbm^  and  aboye 
dQ,  it  n  Ut  mialbrtane  to  be  constantly  placed 
in  jntipMdMn  er  oppoeition  to  the  epotlees  glory 
rfOBMfaneay  and  this  maet  have  made  him  a|^ 
fat  mm  gnktj  in  the  eyee  of  those  who  saw 
Htm/^  ^  acoona,  while  in  later  timet  the  con- 
tar  ktvHB  the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  was 
be^miij  made  tlie  theme  of  rhetorical  dedama* 
^1^  ia  whkh  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
\kmi  U  the  coat  of  the  other,  and  less  with  re- 
imi  l»  trath  than  to  effect.     Respecting  the  hwt 
poii  «f  hie  life  we  aearcely  possess  any  other 
SHM  sf  iafaniuUion  than  the  aoeoonts  of  late 
■ptote  and   derlaiwations.      Another  point  to 
k  isaiiikiid  in  Ibrming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
caoder  of  Aeadiines  ia,  that  he  had  no  adnm- 
^«f  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
keie  but  himsel€     His  occupations  during  the 
■7  psit  sf  hie  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en- 
piosd  IB  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
ai  kil  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would 
tpibien  eqoal  to  Demosthenes.     There  is,  how- 
m^  mt  the  alighteai  ground  ibr  bclienng,  that 
JUdsDss  reeeounended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
safaa any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
■ft^  the  good  of  his  country.      Demosthenes 
^cmlf  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
^■ftmesa  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
fevUs  Demoatbenes  altered  his  policy  on  die- 
■o^t  the  eeciet  intentions  of  the  king^  Aescfaines 
IMS  sal  to  adToeaie  the  principles  of  peace.    But 
iet  iiaething  to  justify  the  biAief  that  Aeichines 
"TimM  to  ruin  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
paUUe  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im- 
pRaioa  upon   him,  that  he  firmly  beiiered  he 
vii  45Bg  right,  and  was  thus  unooosdously  led 
m  to  WoMBe  a  traitor  to  his  country.    But  no  an- 
aett  writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
bring  received  bribes  from  the  Ma^onians  for 
tsf  rarpoae  of  betraying  his  conatiy.    He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  fiivour  of  the 
kisj  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
in.  him    wh^    they  themselves  wished,   and, 
yoaips  also,  by  the  opposition  sf  Demosthenes 
boselL 

iesdiiaea  spoke  on  various  occasions,  but  he 
p"M»hi^  only  three  of  his  omtions,  namely,  against 
rinschas,  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctesiphon. 
is  a  ocBtor,  he  was  in£tfior  to  none  but  Demoe* 
teaea.  Ue  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
wtamrj  oratorical  powers,  df  which  his  omtions 
iJHii  ahundant  proofs.  The  fiicility  and  felicity 
4  Us  diction,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
a*tmprinBe,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
OMS  have  carried  away  his  aadieooe.  The  an- 
vaUL,  as  Photias  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
"Mm  three  entioBS  as  the  (Traees,  and  the  nine 
\  iduch  wsn  extant  in  the  tiaie  of  Photius, 
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as  the  Mmmb*.  B<^des  the  three  orations,  we  now 
possess  twelve  lettera  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines,  which  however  are  in  all  probabiHty  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phalaris, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  bte  sophists. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeechines  are :  I.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon. These  four  omtions  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Ck»ro ;  but  the  transbtion  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them:  ''De  optimo  genere 
Oratorum.''  2.  The  life  in  Plutareh's  VUae  deoem 
OrcUorum.  8.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratus. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  6.  Apollo- 
nhis'  Exegesis.  The  bst  two  works  are  printed 
in  Heiske^  edition,  p.  10,  foIL  The  best  modem 
essay  on  Aeschmos  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
Oruber^s  Eneydopadm^  ii.  p.  73,  &«.  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  8techow,  De  Aetckittis  Oraiorig 
Vita,  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  all  the  re- 
proaches  that  have  been  attached  to  it;  but  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  feilure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  omtions  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutins  in  his  CuUecUo  Rhetorum 
GrtueoruM,  Venice,  1518,  foL  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wolf;  Basel. 
1572,  foL  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wolf,  Taylor, 
and  Maridand,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Rciske^s  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume.  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol  iil  of  his 
Oraiorti  AtUei,  Oxford,  1822,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  F.  II. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Leland.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  (Maxivtp),  an  Athenian  pkUo- 
sopher  and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage-seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lysanios  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  60;  Suidas, «.  v.  'Atox^i^y),  and  a  disciple, 
although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unwoitby  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Lacrtius,  he  appean  to  have  been  the  femiliar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  **  the  sausage- 
seller's  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  hira."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  ''to  borrow  money  of  himself,  by  diminish- 
ing his  doily  wants.*^  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  chai^  of  Lysias  apud  A  then, 
xiii.  p.  611,  e.  f.),  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan  courti  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippns  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato,  lie  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  on 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  le^ 
tures.    Onib  of  the  charges  which  hb  opponents 
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deligbted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  attoctation  of 
ideas  conitituted  him  a  ■opfaitt  in  the  ejea  of  Plato 
and  hit  fonowen,  was  that  of  receiring  money  for 
bis  instrnctioni.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Sociates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  oublicly 
charged  AcKhines  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
reading  them  at  Meganu  Plato  is  related  by 
Ili-gcsander  (apud  Atktn,  zl  p.  507,  c.)  to  haire 
stolen  from  him  his  solitaiy  pnpil  Xenocntct. 

The  three  dialogues,  Tltpt  opcnvf,  cf  SiSorr^y, 
*Epv(lar  1i  wtfA  yXo^ou,  'A^/bxof  ^  vcpl  6aM(rov, 
which  have  come  down  to  as  under  the  name  of 
Aenchines  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  as  spurious.  They 
bare  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf^  and  forms  part  of  a  Tolnme  of  spurious  Pbi- 
tonic  dialogues  (Simomis  SocrxUid  W  vuletur  dialoffi 
quatuor)  by  Dockh,  Ileidel.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
hare  been  full  of  Socratic  irony.  Herroogenes, 
Utfl  *l8c«»v,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xrnophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
{Dt  Intent,  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  il  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)       [1).  J.] 

AI':'SCIiINKS  (Ai<rxfyi|r),  of  Milbtuh,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloqucnec.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic  ttnU.  95 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL  64  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  Omkroo.  L  8.) 

AK'SCH INF^  (Al<rx(n|f),  of  Nbapolis  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens  together  with  Charmodcs  and 
CiitnmachuA  about  B.  c  109.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  11.) 
Diogenes  lioertins  (ii.  64)  says,  that  ho  w:ui  a 
pupil  of  Melonthos  the  Khodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (Al<rxMO»  »«  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  He  tv-as  bom  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  A  then*,  where  he  appears 
to  have  practiKed  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  fame  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sanlianus  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
us  himself^  in  vita  Proaerti.  p.  76,  ed.  Doisson) 
had  been  seised  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  tmitment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
iM'fore  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Chrint  (W.  A.  G.] 

AK'SCIIRION,  of  Sy^lcus^  whose  wife  Pippa 
woA  one  of  the  mihtn'wcs  of  Verres,  is  frequently 
ni(>iitioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii. 
14,  v.  12, 31.)  lie  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  the 
Synu;u<vins  (iL21),  and  obtained  the  fiirming  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Ilerbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundcriuK  them.   (iii.  33.) 

APrsCHUlUN  (AiVxpW),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samos.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(v  ii.  p.  296,  f.viiL  p.  33.%  c),  who  has  preserved  some 
cholianibic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Somiun  PhiUieuis  against  PoI}*crates,  the  Athenian 
riiftoriciau  and  sophist.  Some  of  hu  verses  are 
uUo  quoted  by  Tsctxes  (ad  Lj/cupkr,  638).    There 
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waa  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  waa  •     ' 
native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pupfl  of  Aristode,  and 
who  u  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  hia  expeditions.    lie  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  («.  V.)  and  Tzetzes  (Cka,  viiL  406).     At 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  cfaoliambiea, 
many  schohirs  have  supposed  him  to  be  identicd      ' 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been     ' 
called  a  Mityleiuiran  in  consequence  of  having  i«> 
sided  for  some  time  in  that  city.   (Schneidewin, 
DeUctut  PoetaruM  iamhie,  et  me/aoonrm  Graee,;     ■ 
Jacobs  Antk,  r/nuc.  xiii.  834.)         [C.  P.  M.J 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agrioiltufv, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.    (Varr.  ds  iU     ■ 
Rud,  i  1.)  1 

AE'SCHRION  (;A«rxpfs»r),  a  native  of  Perw 
gnmua,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  one  of  Galen's  tutor*,  who  say* 
that  ho  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirid,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  tv-as  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bito  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Synofn,  iiL  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  tiaw 
when  the  snn  and  moon  were  in  a  porUcular  rektha 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gal.  iMSimpL 
Medic,  FaculL  xl  84,  voL  xiL  p.  356  ;  C.  O.  KSn, 
Additam.  ad  EieneL  Med.  VeL  a  J.  A,  JFbMp. 
M  *^im,  Grr  exhibii.)  [W.  A. O.J 

AESCIIY'LIDES  (Alirxw^WnO*  ^^^  •  wwk 
on  agriculture,  entitled  rewpyued,  which  waa  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  d; 
Aelian,  de  Anim,  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (A/irxi^Aor)  was  born  at  Eleodi 
in  Attica  in  B.  c.  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-fiw 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantbon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  father  Kuphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeschylus 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  hia 
firiit  religious  impressions.  He  was  himself^  ac- 
conling  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mya* 
teries,  with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  birth- 
phice  Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Han,  884)  makes  him 
pray  to  the  Elensinian  goddess.  Pausanias  (i.  21. 
§2)  relates  on  anecdote  of  hhn,  which,  if  true, 
shews  that  ho  was  struck  in  very  eariy  youth  milh 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  According  to  this 
story,  *^  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In 
his  ^lumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himM'lf  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  very 
easily.'*  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
reKulted  from  anything  but  the  impresMon  pro- 
ducf^l  by  tmgic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagiiui- 
tion.  At  the  age  of  25  (n.  c.  499),  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prise  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilus  and  Pmtinas,  without 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  years  afWr- 
ward  (u.  r.  484),  Aeschylus  pained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  tv-ere  most 
prolnbly  Pratinas  and  Phrynichus  or  Chm-rilus. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  prise  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  hia 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  num)M*r 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
Uiirtcun,  most  of  which  were  gained  by  him  in  tlie 
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'msml  ai  azteen  jtmn,  hHweea  B.C  484,  the 

w  flC  his  fini  tragic  rkimy,  and  the  close  of  the 

fmaok  V3X  bj  Cimoii^t  double  victoxy  at  the 

Iimaedan^  B.  &  470.  (Bode,  Gaek.  der  Hdktu 

Iki^mtt,  m.  pu  212.)     Hie  year  b.  c  468  was 

tt  ^tfc  of  a  rcBiarkable  erent  in  the  poet*t  life. 

h  tBi  Tear  he  ma  de&ated  in  a  tiagic  contest  by 

^vHBser  riva]  Sophocles,  and  if  we  may  \»- 

amnnazch  (Cam.  8),  his  mortification  at  this 

■CEsitf  ,  as  he  concexTed  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 

ftted  AthcBs  in  disgust  the  Texy  same  year,  and 

cotto  ihe  eoort  of  Uiero  (Pans.  L  2.  §  3),  king 

c  SnsnKt  vheie  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 

pKt,  v^  »  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 

MMK  kMfibUj  receired.     Of  the  fiut  of  his  har- 

ieg  rmei  StSj  at  the  time  alloded  to,  there  can 

hea^^eobt;  bat  whether  the  motire  alleged  by 

Pkani  im  hia  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 

nlmt^'u  9k  qaeation  of  considerable  difficulty, 

tiflBik  k  little  practical  moment.    It  may  be,  as 

ki  bcca  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 

OB  AcKkjhis,  whoae  fiunily  and  personal  honours 

voecBODected  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 

ir  bows  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 

via  the  qiizit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 

c3BKk  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 

cfBTe  of  ita    policy    in  the  stmggle  for  the 

■iRBKy  0Ter  Greece.     The  contemporaries  of 

kiiai^  yean,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 

Bstacjn,  whoae  achievements  in  the  sendee  of 

QscoiDttry  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 

ac  L»  fiunily,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon :  and 

Ae  wjiiocnUcal  principles  which  Aeschylus  sup- 

f«cii  v«ffe  giadoally  bemg  supplanted  and  orer- 

Wk  \j  the  adTanoe  of  democracy.     From  all 

lia,  Aeicfaylos   might  have  felt    that   he  was 

mSme^  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 

bair,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  baring 

wi'sae  of  the  judges  w^ho  awarded  the  tragic 

la^  Sophocles  in  preference  to  himselt   (Plat. 

wc)  On  this  supposition,  Athens  could  not  have 

fea  a  agreeable   residence  to  a  person    like 

isstiss,  and  therefore  he  might  hare  been  dis- 

fmi  tfi  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 

IM  ZM  defeat  by  Sophocles  materially  iofinenced 

lb  ^^ttnainations  and  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 

acp  eaase  of  his  remoring  to  Sicily.     It  has  been 

ktiier  conjectored  that  the  charge  of  iffi€tia  or 

ic^fc'tT  which  was  bronght  against  Aeschylus  for 

m  dtged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 

'.liutoL  Ftk    iiL  1),  but  possibly  from  political 

c«b*es,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 

ssmoent  from  his  native  country.     If  this  were 

nCj  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  play  or  plays 

ihuOk  jpiave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 

cat  have  been  published  before  b.  a  468,  and 

ibodbce  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 

Lsre  h»A  no  connexion  with  it.     Shortly  before 

cb»  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 

^ODce  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 

•Ti  tbe  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 

te  lacknt  Catana :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 

indiytas  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 

Wu-sea  of  Aetna  (b.  c.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 

pnckted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 

3rw  nty.     At  the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  repro- 

^«id  the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 

viiich  he  had  been  victorions  in  the  dramatic  con- 

ksu  at  AthensL  (&  c  472.)     Now  we  know  that 

%  ttikgy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 

xtseated  aooa  after  the  ** Persians:**  it  follows 
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therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  must  have  been 
first  represented  not  Utter  than  b.c  470.  (Welckcr, 
TrUogie,  p.  520;  SchoL  ad  Arisiopk.  Ran,  lObZ,) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  &  c.  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  Arid.  3.)  Besides  **  The  Women 
of  Aetna,**  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Uter  extant  phiys  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  timo 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit.  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  somo 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  a  c. 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit.  (Bode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  yean  of  age  (a  c.  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pratinas,  on  which  occasion  tho 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
fiill  of  the  wooden  planks  i^Kpta)  or  temporaty 
scaffolding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  seats. 

In  B.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died ;  and  in  b.  c  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  firom  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  Tlio 
conjecture  of  Bockh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  wo 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Opitac.  il  p.  137.)  In  tho 
same  or  the  following  year  (u.  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  tho  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  sufiicient.  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  piny 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  Uist  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestcan  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  tho 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  ^  watchhil 
guardian**  of  Athens,  the  aristocmtical  court  of  tiio 
Areiopagus,  in  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratiod  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  from  disappoint- 
ment or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  ho  apin  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  periiaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  tho 
interposition  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sak&mis. 
(Aeli^  V,  //.  T.  19.)    According  to  some  authors 
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thii  acensation  wai  prcfcired  aguntt  hhn,  for 
having  in  tome  of  hu  plajt  either  divnlgod  or 
profanely  tpoken  of  the  mytteriet  of  Cerca.  Ac- 
cording to  othen,  the  charge  originated  from  his 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
deaacfl,  the  Eamenidet,  which  he  had  done  in  inch 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  Tiolrnce  to  popular  pre- 
judice, bat  alto  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectators.  Now,  the  Eomenidet  contains  no* 
thing  which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
thcmMlves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  ^  Chorus  of  Furies,**  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenidet,  but 
also  in  other  pkiys  not  now  extant  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
plcuure  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
afrer  the  exhibition  of  the  Oreateon  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Ock  in  8icily,  where  he  died  B.  &  456, 
in  the  G9th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Enmenidcs.  On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mousb  (Suidas,  «.  r.  XtXanmifivip.)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  frdl  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  omdc,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
iniiahitants  of  Oefai  shewed  their  regard  for 
his  rharsctcr,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  eitvting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himsell  (Paus. 
L  1 4.  M ;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  ViL  Amm,)  In  it 
Oela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achievements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  ptK'try,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  alio  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reven-nce,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  \m,  347,  e.  t)  is  said  to  liave  predicted  his 
own  iM>Kthumous  fame,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  SiphocleA,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
wore  fn-quently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  spiTJal  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
viili'<l  at  the  expense  of  the  fttate  for  any  one  who 
niif:ht  wiHh  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(AriMtoph.  Achar.  102;  Aescb}'!.  vita.)  IJence 
Aristophanes  (Ran.  89*2)  makes  Aeschylns  say  of 
him^'lf,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victori(>s  over  his  successors  in  Attic 
trajrody.  (I'lermann,  (.>jm»c.  ii.  p.  15B.)  The  pLiys 
thuii  exhibiU'd  f<ir  the  fir^t  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  nmduced 
himbeif,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  m  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuaU  who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Kuphorion  and  Hion: 
the  former  of  whom  vizk,  in  B.C.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetmlogy  over  Sophocles  and  Kuripides 
(Annim.  Kuri|».  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dnunatic 
pii-cis  of  his  fisther*s  never  before  represented. 
(Blomfirld,  ad  Anjum.  Atfam,  p.  20.)  Philocles 
alNi,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschvlus,  was  victo- 
rioiift  over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  onck^s.  (Aigum.  Soph.  Ocd. 
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Trr.)  From  and  by  means  of  these  perwns  tanm 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  oif  Aeachylofi 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  veara. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  he  was  ala» 
highly  renowned  as  •  warrior.  His  first  acbievi^ 
meats  as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himtelf  m 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  ia 
the  theatre  of  Athena,  which  was  thonght  to  be 
much  older  than  the  atatue  there  erected  in  honeor 
of  Aeschylus.  (Pans.  i.  21.  $  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself^  proves  that  he  eon- 
sidered  his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  gl»> 
nous  achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  wm 
also  engaged  at  Artcmisium,  Salamis,  and  Php 
taea.  (Paus.  i.  14.  $  4.)  All  his  family,  indccJ. 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Amcinias  Hlerod.  riii.  84 ;  Diod.  zL  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  ea 
the  Persian  ships  at  Sahimis,  and  at  Maimthon  m 
one  was  so  perseveringly  brave  aa  CynatgeifL 
(Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  wireaaon* 
ably  suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Atbeniaas 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  doe 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  merits,  and  to  the  tn^ 
victory  which  he  gaine<l  soon  after  the  brttle  of 
Marathon  (a  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  SahiBis. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividncaa  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  **  pomp  and  cii^ 
cumstance**  of  war,  as  in  the  Persae,  and  the 
**  Seven  against  Thebes,**  describing  iu  incidenu 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  naints. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  eneigetic,  and 
sublime,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent  - 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevat4>d  charactera 
of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Han,  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1 )  says  of  him,  ^  he  ia 
grandiloquent  to  a  foult.**  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
presMions,  the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrabes  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  bin- 
gunge,  so  that  he  tv-as  much  more  epic  in  his 
langiingc  than  either  Soph<K-lcs  or  ICuripides,  and 
excelU>d  in  disphiying  strong  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  varioua 
motives  Dut  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  his  style,  the  sulMinlinate  characters  in  his 
plays  A"  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurve  of  OresteH  in  the  Cho4>phoroe,  are  made 
to  Ufto  hingiuigc  fitting  their  station,  and  lesa  re- 
moved from  that  of  common  life. 

llie  charactera  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gixls  and 
heroes  of  coIosmI  magnitude,  whose  imputing  a*pc(t 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroei  of  Marathtin  and 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation 
of  tl>e  next  generation,  who  eomphiined  tltat 
AewhyluR*  hingunge  was  not  hnnuin.  (Ariktufth. 
Han,  10.V6.)  Hence  the  general  inipreksions  pro- 
duced  by  the  pm'try  of  Aeschylus  were  rather  of  a 
religions  than  of  a  moral  nature:  his  perwinagea 
being  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitt49d  to  teach  pnctkil 
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boHL    He  prodnees  indeed  m  lott  of  reHgioiu 

SR.  ad  dreid  of  the  ixmiitible  power  of  the 

p<t,tB  which  Dtan  is  represented  as  being  entirely 

d^rt;  hot  on  the  other  hand  hmnanitj  often 

ttfon  m  the  sport  of  an  inerocable  destiny,  or 

ae  lieQBi  of  a  otmggie  between  superior  bongs. 

td  Aw  li  J  Ins  sonetiiiiea  discloses  a  proridential 

€kt  4  iswpfnsarimi  and  retribution,  while  he 

on  mcbes  the  duty  of  resignation  and  snb- 

■M  Id  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  fatility 

■tfittl  ijsasiinnsnrf  n  of  all  opposition  to  it.    See 

<^Biaiy  Bsfirw,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With'ic^Kt  to  the  eonstmction  of  his  pkjrs, 

it  \m  Vbb  sftao    lemarfced,  that   they   have 

ieh  sr  m  fist,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 

diMslie  iriacst :    this  deficiency  however  may 

oib  ■  MR  than  it  otherwise  woold  in  eonse* 

^■Brif  aatof  hia  extant  pbys  being  only  parts, 

w  attt  tf  a  BMwe  oompliaUed  drama.     Still  we 

omtf  \tif  being  impreased  with  the  belief^  that 

Uan  mutt  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 

tm  d  filling  «p   its  parts,  however  bold  and 

venm  are  the  sketches  by  which  he  portreyi 

■ri  fnaps  his  dbancters.     His  object»  indeed,,  ac- 

m6a^  10  Anatophanea,  in  sadi  plays  as  the 

hne^sBd  Ae  Seren  against  Thebes,  which  are 

■■(fieal  than  dimnatifal,  was  rather  to  animate 

b  CMBtiynen   to   deeds  of  giory  and  warlike 

lAaHiiiiiit,  and  to  inqiire  them  with  generous 

mk  derated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 

aUe  deeds  and   chaxBCters,  than  to  charm  or 

■Rk  by  the  ineidenu  of  an  elaborate  plot  (Ran, 

IMl)    The  leligioiiB  views  and  tenets  of  Aes- 

drai^  ss  fitf  aa  t£ey  appear  in  his  writings,  were 

B«ak.    Like   Homer,  he  represents  Zeui  as 

ieHfRBo  Raler  of  the  Universe,  the  lource  and 

watMt  t£  aH  thinga.     To  him  all  the  other  divini- 

ibae  abject,  and  from  him  all  their  powen  and 

mimsj  are  dertred.     Even  Fate  itself  it  some- 

IJanjiiriinl  with  his  will,  and  the  resuH  of  his 

haa^   He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  haven  and 

aokafree  to  act  a  be  {leases.  {Prom.  40.) 

k  Phdaophical  antiments,  there  wa  a  tradi- 

iii  ikai  Aeachylus  wa  a  Pythagorean  (Cic  Tm. 

A^  ii  10) ;  Imt   of  this  )us  writings  do  not 

kaaJk  ay  eoncluaive  prooi^  though  there  certainly 

an  wuM  dailarity  between  hkn  and  Pythagora 

a  ibe  parity  and  elevation  of  their  antiments. 

The  BMst  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
daatis  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeahylns,  and  of 
ife  ctfimation  in  which  he  wa  hdd  by  his  eon- 
tspsiaria  and  immediate  socoessor^  is  given  by 
iiinphann  in  his  ^  Frogs.**  He  is  there  de> 
liciid  a  praid  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
pmu  ach  as  we  have  described  it  Aristophanes 
as  evidently  a  very  groat  admirer  of  him,  and 
ni^atbifled  in  no  common  degree  with  his  politi- 
si  and  mocal  sentiments.  He  considered  Ae»- 
n  jia  a  without  a  rival  and  utieriy  unapproachable 
H  a  tagic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophoda 
kan^  a  veadfly  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
■perter  daima  to  the  tragic  throne.  Bat  few  if 
a^  sf  the  andent  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
■nrtdH  with  Aristophana  in  bis  estimation  of 
iaehylaa,  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
««>n**>«^^  Thus  Dionysins  (IM  FoeL  VmL  iL  9) 
poisa  the  originality  of  his  idea  and  of  his  ex- 
TRsnsns,  md  the  banty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
pspricty  and  digai^  of  his  chametersk  Longina 
OS)  i^eaka  of  lus  ^bvated  creations  and  imagery, 
\m,  i^i^iMii*  aoae  of  hit  e^paminna  a  harsh  and 
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overstrained;  and  Quintilian  (x.  1)  ezpressa 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeschyla  did  what 
wa  right  without  knowing  it(Athen.x.p.428,f.), 
in  other  words,  that  he  wa  an  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  df  or  regard  to 
the  artistical  kws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  (Leo* 
ture  iv.),  that  **  Generally  ansidered,  the  tragcdia 
of  Aeschyla  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  a  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
thoM  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificana ;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approocha 
nearest  to  the  awfulnea  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  hitter  may  aaume  among  the  various  raca  of 
men.**  Aeschyla  himalf  used  to  ay  of  hb 
dramas,  that  tiiey  were  fragments  of  tho  great 
banquet  of  Homer*8  table.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  347,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschyla  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  a  grat  that  he  wa  ansidered  b}'  the 
Athenians  a  the  fiither  of  it,  jat  a  Homer  Di'a 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  Histoxy.  (Philatr. 
Vii.  ApolL  tl  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  wa  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elcmentaiy  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynichus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  per^t  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophodes.  It  wa  the  advance  from 
infancy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  wero 
the  natural  results  and  raggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  wa  the  introduction  of  a  second 
Mtor  {itvTtftaywvumjs^  Aristot  Pod,  4.  §  Iff), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly a  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  wa  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denota  it  by  aying,  that  ho  made  the 
dialogue,  the  principal  part  of  tho  play  {rdif 
\6yov  wpwrayvyurriv  TOfMO'irciWffy),  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  wa  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innovation  wa  of  courso 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  jat  a  Aeschylus 
himalf  («.  ^.  in  the  Choephoroe  665—716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  absequcntly 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  were  amctima  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himselt  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  wa  supported  by  on  ator  named 
Cleandms,  and  afterwards  by  Mvniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (ViU  apud  Robert  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
betwan  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  wa  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
s}inmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakera  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lina :  e.  g.  a  the  dialogue  betwcei. 
Krata  and  Hephaata  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteodes  always  cxprcssa  himself 
in  tluee  lina  betwan  the  reflections  of  tho  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  differing  a  it  doa  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  anversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  wero 
not  limited  to  the  compaition  of  tragedy :  ho  added 
the  resourca  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  ha^e  avaUed  himself,  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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thorcos,  who  painted  for  bim  the  fint  acenca  which 
ha«l  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  principle*  of 
linear  jienipt^ctire.  (Vilruv.  /*iw/  lib.  vii.)  He 
olio  funiikhed  his  octon  with  more  tuitablc  and 
magniticent  dretiea,  with  significant  and  varitais 
ntiKks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  Ho  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  various  figures 
himself  and  to  liavc  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regukr  balle^mastors. 
(Athen.  I  p.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus^  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestcs,  one  of  his 
choristem,  was  able  to  express  bj  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  c.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  {A.J\  185), 
is  alM>  said  to  have  liccn  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philos.  ViLApol.  vi.  11.)  With  him 
nlHo  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  tri/of/y  of  pluys  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shuke- 
spearc^s  historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  hod  boen  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  ncverthe- 
leiM  form  a  port  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
nuuiter  of  the  ludicrous  tlian  of  tlie  serious  diaiiuk 
(Paus.ii.  13.  §5.) 

A<'s<.-hylns  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
di«'«.  ( )f  thoRc  only  wwn  are  exuint,  namely,  the 
*•  1  Vr*.ians,'*  the  **S«!ven  against  Thebes,"  the 
••jJuiiiiliimts,"  the  **  l*romethou%"  the  **  Agamem- 
non," the  '*Chocphoroe,"  and  **  Kumeni'les ;''  the 
hist  three  fonning.  as  already  n*marked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  **Ore»teiiL''  The  '^Pcrhians"  was  acted  in 
u.  c.  47*2,  and  the  '"Seven  against  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  The  *'Oresteia"  was  represented  in 
II.  c.  45K  ;  the  '^Supjiliants"  and  the  ** Prometheus" 
v,vTv  brought  out  sonic  time  In-tween  the  **Sevi'n 
agriiiiKt  TheUV  and  the  '*Orestein."  It  has  been 
siipjMJM'd  from  some  allunions  in  the  "Suppliants," 
that  thJH  phiy  was  acted  in  u.c.  4G1,  when  Athens 
was  allie<l  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aescliylus  iR-as  printe<l  at 
Venire,  l.*)IH,  JJvo.;  but  })arts  of  the  Ag:inieiiuioii 
au'l  tlic  ChiH'phoruc  are  not  printed  in  thin  edition, 
and  thr)sc  which  are  given,  are  nuide  up  into  one 
pLty.  Of  the  bultsu'iiuent  editions  the  Iwst  was  by 
St;iii!ey,  Loud.  HUi'S,  fo.  with  the  ScholLi  and  a 
ciuiiiiientary,  reedite*!  by  Hutler.  The  U-ht  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellauer,  Lips.  Ifl'J.'i,  W.  Dindorf, 
Lips.  ]a-J7,  and  Scholefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  nuiii4>roiis  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
thoM*  most  worthy  of  mention  arc  by  Illomfield, 
Miiller,  Khiusi*n,  and  Peile.  The  princi{iid  Kng- 
lish  traiihlatifins  arc  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Med- 
win.  (Petersen,  iJe  Aetchyli  VUtt  ct  Faitulis^ 
Havniae,  1H14;  Welcker,  />*«  Aitchyi.  TnUwfit 
J*n>mtthfux^  Durmsbult,  18*J4,  Nttcktnuj  zur  Tri- 
tfmju\  I'Vankf.  1«*JG,  and  Die.  (iriet-k,  TruifUJu-n, 
IV mil,  1840;  Klauseu,  7*Ai!o/irj/iiinrMi  Artek^i 
Trui/kiy  BcwL  1«JI>.)  -  [H.  W.J 
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AR'SCHYLUS  (AlajciKot),  of  Alsxakdua,    | 

an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  tho 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  whon 
Athenoeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  his 
}K>ems  bore  the  titb  ^  Amphitiron,^  and  another  ] 
**  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pn- 
servtrd  in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  According 
to  ZtMiobius  (v.  8.5),  he  had  also  written  a  work  an 
proverbs.  {Tltpl  Tlapotfiuiv ;  compare Schneidewin^  * 
Prw/at.  Parttemioj/r,  p.  xi.)  [L.  St.] 

AK'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  contemponrf  ef  ' 
Cicero,  and  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  tfaetoriaoaa  ' 
in  Asia  Minor.     (Cic.  Brut,  91,  95.) 

AE^SCHYLUS  (AiVxi^Aor),  of  Riiodu»  was    ^ 
oppoiiited  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in*    ' 
spectors  of  tho  governors  of  that  country  after  ita    ^ 
conquest  in  u.c.  33*2.   (Arrian,  Anab.  ill.  6 ;  conpb    ■ 
Curt.  iv.  8.)     He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  B*  c.    ■' 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  fiiar     ■ 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilkia  to 
Macedonia,  which  wero  detained  at  Ephesna  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  meroenarieb 
(Diod.  xviii.  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  {*A<rKXfiwi6s\  the  god  of  tho 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  AesciUapins 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divimty*  bat 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indiealad  b/ 
the  adjective  Anvjutv^  which  is  never  gifvn  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent»«iid  bo 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  hfriip  ifivftan^^  aad  tko 
father  of  Machaon  and  Podaleirius.  (//.  iL  731* 
iv.  194,  xi.  518.)  From  the  fact  that  Homer  ((ML 
iv.  23*J)  calls  all  thobo  who  practiife  the  bcaling 
art  dciicendants  of  Pai'eon,  and  that  Podaleiriva 
and  Machaon  arc  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapinit 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  P)ae«foa 
are  the  bainc  being,  and  consetiuently  a  divinity. 
Dut  whenever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Piieeon,  and  never  Aesculapius;  and  aa 
in  the  |KH't's  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  ]*aet*on,  he  probably  considered  Aewubpius 
in  the  siunu  light.  This  sii[»{>of«ition  is  corroborated 
by  the  fiict,  thxit  in  later  times  Pact'on  was  identi* 
fied  with  Apollo,  and  tliat  AescuLipius  is  uni* 
versally  deM-ribed  as  a  defendant  of  Apollo.  Tho 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  tho  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  (irivk  army,  and  are  described 
us  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oecholia.  (IL 
ii.  7'J9.)  According  to  Kustathius  {ad  I/onu  pi 
330),  I^ipithes  wa.H  a  son  of  A|>olIo  and  Stilbe,  and 
AeitLulapiuH  was  a  deKcendant  of  Ijapithcs.  This 
tnidition  seems  to  l>e  liaaed  on  the  »amo  ground- 
work us  the  more  common  one,  that  Ac>iicubpius 
was  a  hon  of  A|hi]1o  and  C'oronis,  the  daughter  »f 
PhU'gyJis  who  i.H  a  deM:endant  of  liiipithe^ 
(ApolitHl.  iii.  10.  §  3;  VM.  Pyth,  iiL  14,  with 
the  .Schol.) 

Tlic  common  ston'  then  pcH'»  on  as  fcUowi. 
When  Curonis  w;is  with  chihl  by  Aj»  »IIiv  she 
l}ec2inio  enamoured  with  iM-hys,  an  Anadian« 
and  AiMtllo  infonue«l  of  this  by  a  raven,  which 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  aecording  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  jMrwers  sent  his  biM«  r 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  ace<irdiiii;ly  d»- 
htroyeil  ComniR  in  her  own  hou»i»  at  LacereLi  in 
Thebsaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  liaehio.  (0>mp. 
Iloiii.  llt/mti.  27.  3.)  Aix'ording  to  Ovid  (.*/«/.  ii. 
«;05,  A.C.)  and  Hyginus  {Port,  J,tr.  ii.  40),  it  wnii 
.Apollo  hiiiisclf  who  killed  Curonin  and  iM-hys. 
\\  hen  till'  body  of  Coronis  was  to  hv  bunit,  AiniIIii, 
or,  according  to  othcn  (Pouib  ii.  20,  §  5),  Ucnooa 
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BT^i  the  cfcild  (Aescnlapnis)  from  the  flamct,  and 

sned  h  to  Cfaeiron,  who  instnicted  the  boy  in 

Qc  art  rf  healing  and  in  hunting.     (Pind.  Pytk 

i.L&e.;A|HilIod.iiL  10.  §3;  Pana.  ^  c.)     Ao- 

nf&g  to  other  timditions  Aetcnlapius  was  bom 

::TDaa  m  Thessalj  (Stiab.  sir.  p.  647),  and 

itaea  agsn  Teiated  that  Coionia  gave  birth  to  him 

caaf  an  czpcditioo  of  her  fiither  Phlegyaa  into 

Wyarww,  in  the  territory  of  Epidaunu,  and 

tsi  ibe  cxpoaed  him  on  mount  Tittheion,  which 

vakSse  called  Mjrtion.     Here  he  wa«  fed  by  a 

tm  std  vatdied  bj  a  dog,  nntil  at  bat  he  was 

wd  br  Amthanaa,  a  shepherd,  who  caw  the  boy 

amoBded  by  a   loatre    Uke  that  of  lightning. 

(See  a  AiBcat  acconmt  in  Paua.  riiL  25.  §  6.) 

Fna  tti«  dsxliDg  splendour,  or  from  hia  having 

\xcB  foaed  from  the  flamea,  he  was  called  by  the 

lknm^fka4p^     The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 

AncdbpBi  waa  bom    in  the  territory  of  £pi- 

imatf  xd  waa  not  the  aon  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 

^  lAc^pBs  and   bom  in  Mesaeuia,  waa  attest- 

^  fcy  an  <Ka^  which  vraM  consulted  to  decide  the 

•marnL    (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  6,  iv.  a.  §  2;  Cic.  De 

.V^  Dear.  m.  22,  where  three  different  Aescola- 

jmatn  made  out  of  the  different  local  traditiona 

abflit  kiai.)      After  Aesculapiua  had  grown  up, 

npati  ipr«id  over  all  countriea,  that  he  not  only 

(oA  i3  the  ndL,  bnt  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 

ihot  the  iBanner  in  which  he  acquired  this  latter 

pvo;  there  were  two  traditiona  in  ancient  times. 

Ancdiof  to  the  one  ( ApoUod.  L  c),  he  had  rc- 

«n«rf  Iksu  Athena  the  blood  which  had  .flowed 

^  the  Tema  of  Oorga,  and  the  blood  which  had 

Wd  froB  the  reins  of  the  right  aide  of  her  body 

'  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 

;  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 

I  waa  ahnt  up  in  the  house  of  Glaucus, 

^f)m  be  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 

urU  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 

^v^  round    the    staff,   and  which  he  killed. 

iiEMiW  serpent  then  caroe  carrying  in  its  mouth 

»krtsii&  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 

Ukei  killed,  and  Aescukpius  henceforth  made 

» tf  tfe  same  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 

am.   (Uygin.  J*o^  Astr.  ii.  14.)     Several  per- 

Km,  vhsm  Aesculapius  waa  believed  to  have  re- 

And  to  hfe,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 

PWff  {PyUL  iiL  96)  and  by  ApoUodorus.    {L  c) 

^(^  be  waa  exercising  this  art  upon  Glaucus, 

Tom  kiDed  Aesculapius  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 

■  be  leszcd  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 

«aape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 

wording  to  others,  because  Pluto  had  complained 

^  .Veaniapiua  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 

tMsaeh.     (Diod.  iv.  71 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Pind, 

Pjfdk.  m.  102.)     But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 

Zni  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 

PteLAtlr.  iL  14.)     Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 

hen  taken  port  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 

arf  in  the  Calydonian  hunt     He  was  married  to 

EpsBoe,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 

&«nMr,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chil- 

im  fif  his :  Janiscua,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 

ie^  laso,  and  Panaceia  (SchoL  ad  Pind,  Pytk. 

&.U;Paiia.ii.  10.  §  3,  L  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 

sr  ofoly  personifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 

Av  father. 

TbcK  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
iTRtting  and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
Tarioas  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 
fs/tim  the  offigin  of  hia  wonhip  in  Greece ;  and, 
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while  tome  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marrellous  stories,  othen 
have  explained  all  the  l^nds  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  aerpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  gi?en  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
^87P^  ^^^  ^hat  Aesculapius  was  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.  (Euseb.  Pratp,  Evang, 
i.  10 ;  comp.  Pans.  Til  23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  haye  re<»urse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  Hia 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  facta.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  haa  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  ^ndually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aescukpius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per» 
Bonification  of  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (tho 
effects)  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculapius  was  worshipped  ^all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  wo  have  aeen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  hia  birth.  Hia  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  (Plut  Quaest.  Rom, 
p.  286,  D.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  bad  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  wonuui  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  workofThras^'medes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  iL 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  the  aerpenta  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Paus. 
ii.  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§  4 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  EpU,  11 ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  waa  transplanted  to  various  other 
pans  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Celaenae  (xiil  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Pairae  (viiL  p.  886),  near 
Cyllene  (viii.  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiiL 
p.  657  ;  Paus.  iiL  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Caus  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  vX 
at  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (L  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (vii.  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (vuL  26. 
§  3),  in  Messene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  Phlius  (u.  13. 
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§  3),  Argot  (ii.  23.  §  4\  Aegium  (it  23.  f  R\ 
Pellenc  (ril  27.' §  5),  Atopni  (iii.  22.  §  7), 
Pei^nmnun  (uL  26,  §  7),  1/cbene  in  Crete, 
Smyrna,  Iklogme  (iL  2(i.  §  7),  Ambracia  (Ut. 
xxxriii.  5),  at  Rome  and  other  placet.  At  Rome 
thi;  worihip  of  Acicnlapias  was  introdno'd  fnim 
Kpidanrus  at  the  command  of  the  Dolphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  booki,  in  &  c.  293,  for  the 
piirpnte  oi  averting  a  peKtilenoo.  Respecting  the 
miraculous  manner  in  which  this  was  effccU'd  see 
Valerius  Mazimua  (L  8.  §2),  and  Grid.  (Met 
XT.  620,  &c. ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  //uf.  (^  Aome, 
iii.  p.  408,  &c. ;  LiT.  x.  47,  zxix.  1 1 ;  Suet. 
CVrtw/.  25.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  templet  of  Aescula- 
i>in«,  had  usnallr  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (iccU^iJSciF,  mmbare^  Paus.  iL  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  oliserved  eertain  nilet 
pri'scribcd  I7  the  priettt.  The  god  then  usually 
revralod  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoith.  Pimt,  662,  &c.;  Cic.  De  Mr,  il  59; 
Philostr.  Vila  Apollcm,  L  7 ;  Jambl.  De  My$L  iii. 
2.)  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  um&i/io  that  many 
U>niplos  nf  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Slot'p  and  Dream.  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  2.) 
1l\\m»  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  oflrre<l 
a  sncritice  to  him,  gcnemlly  a  cock  (Plat.  Phanl, 
p.  1 18)  or  a  gnat  (Paus.  x.  32.  $  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg, 
(iftirtj.  iL  380),  and  hung  up  in  his  tcmplo  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
otR-cted.  l*he  templet  of  Epidaurut,  Triccn,  and 
Cos  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
thrm  are  still  extant.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  3 ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  374  ;  comp.  Dki.  #/  Ani,  p.  673.)  Re- 
Rl)Ofting  the  fe»tivnln  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes- 
cuLipiiis  see  Dui,  1/ Ant.  p.  10.3,  Ac.  The  various 
Mimunics  ^iven  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
th<*  hfiiHiig  or  saving  gfid,  and  are  partly  deriv(><l 
from  th«'  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
S)ino  of  his  statues  arc  described  by  I'tuiuinias. 
(ii.  10.  §  3,  X.  32.  §  H.)  Resides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  deMription  of  his  statue  at  Kpi- 
duuniM,  he  is  sometimes  n>presente<l  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff ;  sometimes 
alM)  a  Imiv  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
U  the  K^'iiius  of  nxovery,  and  is  called  1  elesphorus, 
Kiiamvrion,  or  AcesiuN.  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  7.)  We 
still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  marble 
htatues  and  busts  of  Aescu]npiiisi»  as  well  at  many 
n']>reM>ntations  on  coins  and  gerns.  (Rtittiger, 
Amn/tAm,  L  p.  282 ;  iL  p.  .1C1  ;  Hirt.  Af^ktii. 
Jiiiilrrf>.  L  p.  84  ;  Muller,  IlamM.  der  Ardk'dol. 
p.  :)J>7,  tec.  710.) 

Then*  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
nmler  the  name  of  Aesculapius  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus    (Faliricius  IfifJ-  Oraec.  i.  p.  5.'>,  Ac.) 

Tlie  defia*ndants  of  AescuUipius  were  cnlle«l  by 
the  iKitn>nymic  name  Atrlrfnadae.  ('AcrirAinrtfiSaj.) 
Those  wriu^m,  wlio  consider  Aesculapius  at  a  real 
penuina^,  must  regard  the  Asclepiadao  at  his  real 
defendants  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
kniiwle<it^>,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidim.  (Pbit.  <if  Ite  PM,  iiL  p.  405,  Ac.) 
Rut  the  Asciepiodiie  were  also  regnrtled  at  an 
order  cir  cante  of  priests  and  for  a  long  period 
the  pnu'tici*  of  medicine  was  intimately  connect4*<l 
with  reli^'ion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
ri'ganleil  as  a  sacreil  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
Oruui  bther  to  ton  in  the  families  of  the  AKlepia- 
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dae,  and  we  still  potaett  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  wat  put  in  postastjon 
of  the  medical  secrets  (Galen,  AwkU  iL  p.  128{ 
Aristid.  OnxL  L  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Spranfel,  Gmck, 
dcr  Mfdiein.  vol.  L)  [L.  8.] 

AKSKRNI'NUS.    [Marcxllcr.] 

AE'SION  (AiVW),  an  Athenian  enter,  was  m 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes  with  whom  he  was 
educated.  (Suidas  s  r.  A9]!^ioo64nyf.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  thne  b 
uncertain.  When  he  wat  asked  what  he  thoo^t 
of  the  orators  of  hit  time,  he  taid,  thai  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators  he  admired  their  bcMtifol 
and  sublime  convermtiont  with  the  people,  bat 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  othert  by  their  tkilful  conttruction  and 
their  power.  (Hermippns  ap>  PImL  Dem.  10.) 
Aristotle  (Jihet.  iiL  lO)  mentioni  ft  beoatiful  «i- 
presftion  of  Aesion.  [L.  SLj 

AESON  (AX<rMy),  a  ton  of  Cretheos  the  feonder 
of  lolcus  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salnoonis. 
Ho  wat  excluded  by  hit  ttep-brotber  Pelias  Irasa 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Theataly.  He  wis 
father  of  Jaton  and  Promachus  bat  the  none 
of  hit  wife  is  differently  slated,  as  PolrMede^ 
Alcimedc,  Amphinome,  Polypheme,  PoljneK 
Ame,  and  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 1  and  1 19 1 
Ilom.  Od,  xL  258 ;  Tzetz.  ad  I^eopkr.  8722  Died. 
iv.  50  ;  Schol.  ad  Apf>floH.  L  45  ;  Schol.  erf  /Aor. 
Cfd.  xii.  70.)  Peliat  endeavoured  to  aseore  Ika 
throne  to  himself  by  tending  Jason  awaj  with  tba 
Ai^^nnuts  but  when  one  day  he  wat  toqxited 
and  frightened  by  the  newt  of  the  retam  of  the 
Argonauts  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeton  hf 
force,  Irat  the  hitter  put  an  end  to  hit  own  liisL 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  27.)  According  to  an  accoont  in 
Ihodonis  (iv.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeton  to  kfll 
himself  by  drinking  oxN  blood,  for  he  had  received 
intelligf^nce  that  .Tason  and  his  companions  had 
perishe<l  in  their  expedition.  According  to  Ovid 
{Affi,  viL  163,  250,  Ac),  Acson  survived  tha 
return  of  the  Ai^nants  and  was  made  joanf 
again  by  Medeia.  Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeton  is 
called  A'esonides    (Orph.  yf/v/.  55.)         [L.S.] 

AESO'.VIDES.     [Aewn.'j 

AESO'PUS  (Atrvros),  a  writer  of  Fables  • 
species  of  composition  which  has  lieen  defined 
**  analogical  narratives  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesMn,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objects 
are  introduced  as  speaking.^  (Pkiiotog.  Aftutmm,  l 
p.  280.)  Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  and  ef 
nit  life  scareely  anything  is  known.  }le  appears 
to  have  lived  about  H.r.  570,  for  Herodotus  (iL  154) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopit  at  a  fSeUow- 
slave  of  Aesop*s  and  says  that  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  Aniasis  king  of  Egj'pt,  who  began  to  reign 
u.  c.  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Solon  {Sept.  Hay.  Omr.  p.  1 '>2,  c),  and  Loertiiit 
(i.  72)  says  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
OljrmpLid.  The  only  apparent  authority  against 
this  dat4>  is  that  of  Suidat  («.  v.  Atirsnrof);  bat 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
com'ction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  a  c.  62U  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  plact^  R.  r.  564« 
but  mav  have  occum-d  a  little  hit<T.  (See  Clintoo* 
Ftiit.  lh!L  voL  L  PI).  213,  2.17,  2.1.'>.) 

Snidu4  telU  us  that  Ssimos  Siirdis  Mesensbria 
in  Thnir<>,  and  (*otia>um  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  are  udd^ 
that  ho  was  originally  a  shive,  and  the  ntuon  of 
hit  fint  writing  fablct  it  given  bj  Phoednia.  (iii. 
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Pnlif.  3S«  Ac)  Among  his  niMtefB  were  two 
Shmba*  XxBtJiiis  and  ladmon,  firom  the  latter  of 
w^fm  kt  KoeiTied  his  fieedom.  Upon  this  he 
wfed  Cnefliu  (where  we  are  told  that  he  xc- 
inifcd  Soln  for  <li900iirtes]r  to  the  king),  and 
iftffvarib  Peiautntoa  at  Athens.  Platarch  (de 
an  .Vva.  I  a^  p.  556)  telk  ns,  that  he  was  sent 
n  Delphi  bj  Croeensy  to  distribute  among  the 
cans  foar  minae  a  piece.  But  in  consequence 
dsBt  £ipiite  •"■■"g  on  the  subject,  he  lefused 
iifi«  siy  ssoaer  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
thxew  him  frun  a  precipice.    Plagues 


lipsa  them  from  the  gods  fur  the  ofienoe, 
ni  thi7  fndaimed  their  willingness  to  give  a 
caofBirtiDB  far  hie  death  to  any  one  who  could 
dua  it  it  length  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  his 
aU  aMBV  xecaiTed  the  compensationy  since  no 
BORraaMxion  eould  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

not  MBS  no  reaaon  to  doubt  this  stoiy  about 
decHpeastion,  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 
demtuutM  of  Aesop^  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 
iban:  But  there  are  a  Tast  variety  of  anecdotes 
■iijicntBres  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
ziHe  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport^ 
B{  a  he  his,  and  eoUected  by  Mazimus  Planudes, 
iBDsk  cf  the   14th   century.      This  life  repre- 

I  .\nop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
'  p- ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
For  he  ia  mentioned  in  posaages  of 
OKeal  sathora,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per- 
■il  Kculiaritiea  would  have  been  most  natural, 
n^mt  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
Atippean  finr  instance  in  Plutareh*s  ConviTium, 
vkft  UM^  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  foraier 
aJiiMo  as  a  slare,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
faaoe,  and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
doa  wooki  be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
ifStp  of  ddicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
kiiikfs  ample  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo> 
■a  4  Plato.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lpi|oa  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
W  f  been  scalptured  in  accordance  with  the 
e^Kriplion,  would  have  been  the  rererse  of 


IW  fiocioes  howcrer  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
«  M  KBttered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
t^  doe  have  not  been  wanting  peraons  to  deny 
Iwcxiitenfe  altogether.  **  In  poetical  philosophy,^ 
BTi  Vice  in  his  Sdenza  Nmaea^  **  Aesop  will  be 
imi  aot  to  be  any  particukr  and  actually  ezist- 
^1  asB,  hat  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
ipsedcal  chaiacter  representative  of  the  companions 
a^  attendaaU  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
^ziafld  in  the  time  of  the  seven  Sages  of  Greece.** 
Tkis  hewevcr  is  an  excess  of  soeptkism  into  which 
t  wmid  be  most  wireasonable  to  plunge :  whether 
i<Bop  left  an  J  written  worics  at  all,  is  a  question 
stick  sfibffds  considerable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
■)ak  BentleT  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
Amnfhmuts  (  Vetp.  1259)  represenU  Philockion  as 
eaaaig  his  Fables  m  eomvenation  and  not  out  of  a 
Vwk,  amd  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetzy 
VH^  thoee  that  **he  knew,  and  could  most 
laiily  remember.'*  (PhJLPkasd.  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
br,  Dktfrtaiiom  on  the  Fabia  of  Aeaofn,  p.  136.) 

Uswevcr  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  &blea, 
harioff  Aetop^  name,  were  popdar  at  Athens  in 
:a  Bast  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  fircqucntly 
ubeed  by  Aiistopha^SL  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
i  4iawt  (  Vmp,  566)  wm»  that  among  the  candi- 
tMeslor  his  protection  and  vota  aoat  endeavoured 
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to  win  his  fiivonr  by  repeating  to  him  fiibles,  and 
some  AMtov  ti  y4Koiov,  Two  specimens  of 
these  yiKaia  or  drolieries  may  be  read  in  the 
Fespae^  1401,  &c.,  and  in  the  ^cec,  651,  &c.  The 
hitter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
ocmipoBition  of  Aichilochus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  'Ond  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  favour- 
able to  Bentley's  theory,  that  his  &bles  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probobility  from  the  feet  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authors 
quote  Aesop>  even  though  they  arc  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  feble.  Thus  Aristotle  (ZA> 
Part.  Anim,  iiL  2)  cites  firom  him  a  comph&int  of 
Momus,  **  that  the  bull's  homs  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
head,"'  whilst  Lucian  (^'iffr.  32)  makes  the  feult 
to  be  **  that  his  homs  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes."  A  written  collection  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  febles  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  IMogenes  Laertius.  Again,  Plato, 
though  he  excluded  Homer's  poems  from  his 
imaginary  RepulMic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesopi 
By  hun  they  ire  called  fufBoi  (PhaeiL  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(L  pw  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  for 
such  fictions  was  aUyos^  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  {Jjtjnlogus^  p.  60,  Eng.  tronsl.),  **  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined** 
(Horn.  Od,  xiv.  50U),  whcnco  Ulysses  is  called 
•troXUuyot  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
{Op,  et  Diet,  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  feble.  The  olrot  or  ftvBoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose: — they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes Kiyotj  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  is 
Attrwrof  d  Xoydwoios,  \6yos  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Prose,  as  ^vi}  was  for  verse,  and  includ* 
ing  both  fiible  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a,  separate 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (a  c.  320)  turned  Aesop's  febles  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book  \  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fitigraents 
are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
febles  are  preserved  is  Babrins,  on  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phoedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambics,  u  e.  lame^ 
halting  iambics  (x»Aot,  fofifos),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  property  an  iambus. 
I'his  venuon  was  made  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  febles  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writera  of  Aesopcan  febles,  Phoedrus  is  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  febles  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  nomo 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  coUections,  the  one  con- 
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taimn{(  13G  fables,  publMlicd  fint  A.  D.  1610,  fmm 
MSS.  at  Ilvidelhon;.  This  is  so  clumsy  a  forprn% 
tiiat  it  incittioiii  the  orator  iK'macles,  wlio  lived  'JUO 
years  afu*r  Aom>j»,  and  contoin*  a  whole  Rontoiicc 
fnim  the  book  of  Job  (yvfiMol  ydp  ii\$on9v  oZ 
ir(£p7f  T,  TVfiFol  oZ¥  dvf  XciMTo^cOa).  Some  of  the 
|iahs;ip'ji  IWntloy  has  shewn  to  be  fmgmont«  of 
(*ho!'uunliic  verses,  mid  has  nuulc  it  t«>lerably  cep- 
t;iiii  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius.  The 
«iiher  cfillcction  was  maile  by  the  above  mentioned 
luiiiik  (if  Consuintinople,  Maxiroas  I'Uinudeti 
ThcM'  contiin  at  leant  one  Hebraism  {fioiv  i¥  rp 
itafi^ia:  cum{ifire  r.  p.  Kccles.  xi.  1,  tWoy  Iv  Tp 
Ko^'cSia  /u)i'),  and  among  thcni  are  words  entirely 
mtidt'ni,  as  jBuvroXiy  a  bird,  fiowtvpoy  a  beast,  and 
alMi  tr.ici's  of  the  Choliuuibics  of  nabrius.  The 
third  i'(ilI«>etion  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
:iiid  imlilished  in  1UU9.  Its  date  is  aliout  a  cen- 
tury U'fure  the  time  of  Phinudes,  and  it  contains 
the'  life  which  was  prefixod  to  his  culloctioii,  and 
citMiinonly  suppohcd  to  be  bis  own. 

lienth'y's  dissertation  on  Aosop  is  appendod  to 
thos4>  on  Phalaris.  The  giimincness  of  the  existing 
fnru'eries  wa^  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
aiitngonists  (Pn'face  to  AfMijnoirum  Fahularum 
jM/i.tHf^  Oxfnnl  1()*28);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
clay  who  disputes  his  decision* 

It  remains  to  notice  brii-fly  the  theory  which 
nxsi^'HA  to  Aes<ip*s  fables  an  oriental  origin.  Ajnong 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Liikmnn,  whom  some  traditions  nuikc  contcm|io- 
rnry  with  David,  others  the  son  of  u  sister  or 
nunt  of  Jolt,  while  nguin  he  hoi  Insen  represented 
n.H  an  aneient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
•*  Liikman*s  wisdom"  u  proverbial  among  the 
A  nibs  and  joined  with  .foM'ph*s  K-auty  and 
])avid*s  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Niu'hls  (I«'me*s  tntUNlation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kainer-fz-Zcman  and  Princtrss  Uuduor,  and  Note 
.Mi  ti>  chaptrr  x.l  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
I.iikiiian  repreM'Mt  him  as  an  ugly  bhick  blave,  and 
it  si>eniH  pniUiblc  that  the  autlntr  of  the  Life  en- 
gr.ifti-il  thi^  and  other  circumi-tanees  in  the  Oriental 
t  nil  lit  ions  of  Lukman  u|Min  the  claithical  tuleit  n.^ 
h|N'{jin:;  Ai•^op.  The  bibles  aMrrilxxl  to  A»*sop  have 
in  nuiny  r^*«)H.'cts  an  eaHteni  ehoraeter,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  ciihtoms,  and  intnHliicing  psuithers  jiea- 
C.-III-I;.-.  aiid  nionkeys  ninnng  tht-ir  dnunati.<>  [KTSona'. 
All  thiD  makei)  it  likely  that  the  fobleit  nttri- 
buti'ii  Intth  to  Lukiuan  and  Achop  ore  derived  from 
the  Kune  Indf>-Pi;r>ian  .Miurce. 

'ihe  ]iriiii.i|>:il  editions  of  Aesop's  FaMes  are, 
1.  'Ihe    eiilli-ctiiin   fiinii»d    by    Pliinu-leH    with    u 
I.:itiii  tnin-I.itiiin,  publifilu'd  at   Milan  by  Huono 
Aii:'ir^<)  at  the  I'ud  of  the  15th  century.     'J.  An- 
iithiT  cilition  of  the  hanie  cuilet-tiun,  witli    some 
aililitional  fableh  fmm  a  MS.  in  the  ])ililiiitht'i{ue 
dii    l:oi    at    Paris  by  KhIntI    Sti'plianu.n.   l>jpi. 
^i.  Till*  edition  cif  Nevilit,  ]t'»\i\  which  ailclcd  to 
tl.i-si-the  Ilcidi'lU'rg  rnlhni-iu,  pii1ili'«h«>d  atFnntk- 
Iml  oil  the  Main,     'i'lie^'  ha\e  li-en  lnllnwvd   by  ■ 
I  'li'.iiiit:*  of  all  or  Slime  of  the  Fables  by  lIiidM>ii  at  j 
0.vf..i.l  (I71U),    l(aiiptiiia:in    at    I/eipzig  (1741),  | 
IliUiiii^ir   at    I«4>ip7.i;r  (17<')(t),    Knioti   at    the; 
Kiiiu-   {ilaci*   (17]il}.  and  (i.  II.  SchaiTcr  n;.':iiii  at 
] ^  i p/ iu  ( 1 K I U,  I H !»,  1  :rjO).     France>H.< >  do  Fu ria  j 
ail'li  d  til  the  alnive  the  ni'W  fables  from  the  Flo-  { 
n  ijiiiji-  Ms.,  and    \\\h  I'll  it  ion   was  reprinte<l  by  j 
r..r.\  at  Paris  (1HH»).     All  the  fables  have  bivii  ' 
put  ti-^'i-th.r  and  pu)•li^hid,  '231  in  numlnT,  bv  .1.  I 
G.  ^<.Lneide^,  at  Ua-slau,  iu  1810.    |.U.  K.  U'CJ  | 


AF-SOPUS. 

AESCPUS,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  who  wrote  s 
life  of  Alexander  tlic  Great.  The  original  it  kMt, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  tmnhbtion  of  it  by  Jnlina 
Valerius  lVALKHii78J,of  which  Franciwiu  JonCaa 
hail,  he  says  (ad  tSymmtii^*  Ep.  z.  54),  a  mana- 
M-ript.  It  was  tint  publijihed,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
fnmi  a  MS.  in  the  AmbrosLin  libruiy,  Milan,  1817* 
•I to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  181H,  Bvo.  The  title  ia 
**  Itinemrium  ad  Constantinum  Augustma,  etc  : 
ncceduntJulii  Viderii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donis*'  etc.  The  time  when  Aesopiu  lived  U  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  donbted. 
(Durth,  Adctrear.  ii.  10.)  Mai,  in  the  pnbee  to 
liis  edition,  contended  that  the  work  waa  wiitlen 
iH'fon*  *A\\%  A.  D.,  because  the  tempb  of  Senpia  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Thcodohius  is  spoken  of  in  the  trandaliam  (JnL 
Valer.  L  .31 )  as  still  standing.  But  teriona  objec- 
tions to  this  infen'nce  have  t)een  raised  by  Letranno 
(Jvurn.  tiff  .Scimiijt,  1818,  p.  G17),  who  refen  h 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  wcijgfct 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  poiDt  to.  The 
l>ook  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  ttorica  and 
glaring  miHtakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit.  [A.  A.] 

AKSO'PUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  tke 
mnftt  ceIcbrat<.Hl  tmgic  actor  at  Rome  in  tlie  Cier- 
ninioii  period,  pntl^liiy  a  frecdman  of  tbt  Cbdia 
gens.  Horace  (/•.>.  iL  1.  82)  and  other  aathon 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Koscius.  (FkanlBi  ^ 
41,  e<l.  Niebuhr.)  Fjwh  was  preeminent  in  bu 
ov^ii  de{iartmcnt ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  beingt  witk 
resiN-ct  to  action  and  delivery  {jinmwntiatio),  moie 
rapid  (aVu/iViT,  Qiuntil.  Inft.  Or.  xL  3.  §  111);  Ae- 
sopus  in  tragedy,  l)cing  more  weighty  (jfrwnar^ 
(^lintil.  /,r.).  Acsopus  took  great  paint  to  peifect 
hiiuMrlf  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  lie  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  nal 
life ;  :uid  when  any  important  trial  waa  goinf  on, 
ChiH'cially,  fur  example,  when  Hortensiut  am  to 
pli'ad,  he  wan  cnnsUintly  in  attendance,  that  be 
niiu'ht  waU'h  :u)d  l>o  able  to  n-prescnt  the  nare 
tnillifuUy  the  fit-lings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  uich  occa>iuni>.  (Val.  Max.  viiLIO.f  2.) 
ile  never,  it  is  i^aid,  put  on  the  nuisk  for  the  cha- 
racter he  li.'ul  tci  p4>rform  in,  without  Arst  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  n  di^tancu  for  aome  time, 
that  ho  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  Toict* 
and  action  in  ]K.'rfe<t  keeping  with  the  appearance 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  JCiaij.  5.  I,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  tluH  anecdote  may  confirm  the  o|nninn 
(J>ui.  of  Ant,  $.r.  Pirsnrni)^  that  masks  Iiad  only 
Lntrly  iK-en  introduced  in  the  rpgubr  drama  at 
Ilonu*,  and  wi-ro  nut  always  used  even  f»r  leadiii)^ 
characters  ;  for,  aeeording  to  Cii-cro  {de  JHv.  L  37|, 
Aesopus  excelUil  in  ]>ower  of  face  and  fire  of  rj» 
jin-fsioH  {tttntnm  anlorfm  ruUuum  ah/ue  fN«Vif«»)* 
which  i»f  course  woiilil  not  have  liecn  virtble  if 
he  had  |K-H'ormed  only  with  a  mask.  Krum  tiie 
whole  iHiH!»Ji;:e  in  Cicero  and  from  the  onix-*- 
dotOh  reconli-d  of  him.  hi<k  acting  wimld  seem  lo 
have  Ihh'u  chanuteriKil  chiefly  by  *>tn»ng  emphasi* 
and  vehemence.  <  )n  the  whide,  Cicero  ralU  him 
innnMU*  arfi/fj;  and  k\\»  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
h-ailin;;  part  no  Ies.s  in  n-id  liff  than  on  the  st.ip*. 
(I'm  S'Jt.  A^i.)  It  d«M's  n<it  appear  that  he  v\*t 
}MTfonnetI  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (liii. 
lU.  §  '2)  calls  At-ytpusand  Uosc-ius  Iwth  ^'luilicrao 
artis  iK'ritiKMnioii  vin»s"  but  this  may  men-ly  dv- 
note  the  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  trapNiy 
as  well  M  comedy.  (Comp.  fwlirmt  idtiae^  Pliu.//. 
A',  xvi.  3ti.)    Fruntu  calls  him  (p.  87)  Tratfkm  Jr- 
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m^L    Fma  deaoH  remark,  how«Ter,  (de  Of. 
i  IU\  k  woold  Mcm  that  the  chanurter  of  Ajax 
mntherUw  tn^  for  him.  (Comp.  T^ucOmegt. 
iir,iT.25.) 

Liu  Roadin,  Aeaopoa  enjojed  the  intimacy  of 
Ae  pmt  actor,  who  calla  him  notler  Aaopu$  (ad 
Fh.t5.1X  aotter  JbmdnariM  (ad  Qu.  FrttL  L  2, 
4):  ad  ther  aeem  to  have  aonght,  from  one  an- 
nfcrt  loriety,    improfwuent,   each    in   his    le- 
ficsve  art     Daring  liis  exile,  Cicero  icoeiTed 
BB7  ^ahiUe  marks  of  Aesopns^k  friendship.   On 
aetecasioB,  in  particnlar,  having  to  perform  the 
|H1  if  Tdmoo,  faaniahed  from  his  country,  in  one 
<f  Aedas^  pbij*»  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
lUU  finphaaiB,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
nri  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
iri  aHeieded  in  leading  the  andience  to  apply  &e 
ikfe  t»  the  caae  of  Ci«ro,  and  so  did  him  more 
iHHal  snriee  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
mU  hire  done.     The  whole  honse  applauded, 
f  As  SuL  56.)     On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
'httm  qni  Hbertatem  dvium  stabiliTerat,^  he 
Bi*itBtfd  TUftas,  and  the  audience  gBTe  utter- 
noF  Is  diexr  enthnaiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
*i  thsuand  timea**   {mSUia  moeatmrn  e$t.  Pro 
Vit  5t)L     Tbe  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
Mle  &ed  with  certain^ ;  but  at  the  dedication 
tf  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
bbm  been  elderly,  lor  he  was  understood  preri- 
«Ij  to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  wc  do 
M  kear  of  his  being  particukriy  delicate :  yet, 
ha  the  paai^ge,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
hvc  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.     On  that  oo- 
eaioa,  bowerer,  in  honour  of  the  festiTal,  he  ap- 
prnd  ^mn  ;  bat  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
<f  the  mast  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
3^  5S  tamm/uHa,  etc,  his  voice  fiuled  him,  and 
W  nold  not  go  throogh  with  the  gpeech,    lie  was 
njdeatiy  unable    to  proceed,  so  that    any  one 
vrJd  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
3  6e  passaoe  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam,  vii.  1), 
1  Rfxaaa  audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
fvaex^    Aeaopca,  though  ha  from  frugal  (Plin. 
/f..V.  X.  72),  lea-'ized,  like  Rosdus,  an  immense 
(vtaae  by  hi»  prozeasion.     He  left  about  200,000 
maenes  to  hia  8o:i  Clodius,  who  proved  a  foolish 
ipndthrift.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §2.>.  It  is  said,  for 
niliiai.,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
pnri  vurth  abont  i.8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
'srria^  of  Caedlia  Metelhi  (Hor.  &A  ii  3,  239  ; 
TiLMax.  ir.  1.  $  2;  Macrob.  Sat  il  10;  Plin. 
ff.  y.  ix.  59),  a   fi&vonrite   feat  of  the  extn^ 
nipant  nonomania   in    Rome.     (Compare  Soet 
C^if.  37;   Macrob.  Sat  iL  13.)    The  connexion 
'^  Cieero*a   son-in-law  Dolabella  with  the  same 
!a^  no  donbt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
fr'-t  St  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  hu 
^  friead.    (Ad  AtL  xi.  13.)  [A.  A] 

AESYMNETES  (Aldrvycr^t),  a  surname  of 
Dkonrioa,  which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
nder  which  be  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia. 
T^  ftwy  abont  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
tWie  ifl  as  fellows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
nsiee  of  Dionysus,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Znu  had  ooee  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus. 
It  vas  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord- 
x;  to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
1^  qaitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
visid  do  injury  to  him  who  poosessed  it  When 
^  Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Tror  among  them- 
•Sves,  this  cheat  firll  to  the  ihaie  of  theThessalion 
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Eurypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madness.     The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered,  *♦  Where 
thou  shalt  see  men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle.»»    When  Euiypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  iu  in- 
habitanU  oflTered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fiiiiest  youth  and 
the  fairest  maiden  of  the  phice.    This  sacrifice  was 
ofiered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  orttcle  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  bo  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,    if   a  foreign   divinity   should   be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.     This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.     Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetvs,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest    Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  night  of  this  fcsti\'al  a   priest  car- 
ried the  chest   outside    the   town,   and  all    the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-ears, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung 
up  their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetcs. 
(Paos.  viL  19  and  20.)     This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.     At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesymnetes.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.] 
AETHA'LIDES  (AidaAfSi^O*  &  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia,  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.     He 
was  the  herald  of  the  A^onauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  father  the  feculty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.     He  was  farther  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.    As  his  soul  could  not  feiget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbus,  Hermotimus,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  hu»t 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  ( Apollon. 
Rhod.  L  54,  640,  &&;  Orph.  Aryon.  131 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  14 ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  1.  §  4,  Kc;  Val  Flocc 
L437.)  [L.  S.J 

AETHER  (Ai(bip),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy-* 
ginus  (Fab.  Pre/,  p.  1,  ed.  Stavcren),  he  wok,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Theog,  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  uf 
Day.  (Comp.  Phomut  De  Nat.  JJeor.  16.)  Tho 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  GianU  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  Pref.  p.  2,  &c.)  These  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aetlicr  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.     In  the  Orphic  hymna 
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(4)  Aether  appeon  at  the  loul  of  the  worid,  from 
which  all  life  emaiiaU^  an  idea  which  was  alio 
adopted  by  loiue  of  the  early  philosopher!  of 
Greece.  In  hiter  timet  Aether  wat  regarded  aa 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  Zvos  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacuv.  a/x.  Ge.  de  Aa/.  Devr. 
it  36,  40 ;  Locrct  t.  499 ;  Virg.  Aen.  xiL  1 40, 
Gforff.  ii.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTIIE'RIE.  [Heliadks.] 
AETHICUS.  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fi>arth  century,  a  native  of  I  stria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabonus 
Maurus  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Cosmographia.  We  learn 
fntm  the  pn*focc  that  a  measoranent  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
wan  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julias  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  t.  e.  a  c.  44;  that  three  Orraks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twentv-one  years, 
five  months  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crassus;  that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cnpied  him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
Liid  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  edd.; 
but  the  numbers  are  eridontly  mac|f  corrupted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Pulyclitus*s  share  taking 
mnrr  than  3*2  years,  and  tlie  whole  measurement 
being  nvule  in  less  than  {intni)  3*2  years  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  lie  observiMl  that,  in  tliis  introductory 
sLitomcnt,  no  mention  i«  made  of  the  western  port 
(which  in  the  wiirk  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
em),  except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  wcsti>m  to 
Didynius. 

A  census  of  all  the  pmpte  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.  (Suidas,  s,  r. 
A^oMTTof.)  Ry  two  late  writers  (Casitiodorus, 
Var.  ill.  5'2,  by  an  emimdation  of  llnschke,  p.  6, 
lifjcr  dm  znr  Zeii  der  Grimri  Je»u  CkriMi  gcJudUnen 
tSuiyifs  Bn^sLiu,  1840  ;  and  IsidoruB,Or»^.v.  30*.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
eonnected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The 
first  )»ogins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  lieen  given,  and  then  procee<ls  with 
an  acciiunt  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  fuur  heoils,  Orientalis,  ( kcidentalis,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.  Then  come  series  of 
lists  f>f  names,  armnged  under  beads  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Muntes  Provinciae,  Oppidi,  Flumina,  and 
(tentes.  These  are  bare  lists  excepting  that  the 
riven  haw  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.  This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Kxpo^itio.  The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
thu  orbis  Uirscriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
(1.)  Asiac  Provinciae  situs  cum  limitibus  et  populis 
Mus ;  ('2.)  Eunipae  situs  &c. ;  (3.)  Africac  situs, 
&c.;  (4.)  Insulae  Nostri  Moris.  This  part,  the 
Detcriptiii,  occurs  with  flight  variations  in  Onisius 
I.  2.  In  Aethivus  what  Iwks  like  the  original 
CommeDcemeut,  Majores  nostri,  &c.,  is  tacked  on  | 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Rxpoaitioi,  by  the  wo 
//(CMC  (puidnpartitam  Mimt  terrae  eomlimemtiam 
qui  diinengi  suut.  From  this  it  would  appear  t] 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Orosiua. 

The  work  abounds  in  errura.  Sometamea  1 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as  for  en 
pie,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and 
the  cast;  Corsica  both  in  the  weat  and  io  \ 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  aa  Amb 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands  Mislakca 
this  kind  would  easily  bo  made  in  copyinig  lu 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  otl 
reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  IHeuil^ 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Comognpli 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  wk 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  whole  ia  a  vi 
meagre  production,  but  presenu  a  few  valnal 
points.  Many  successful  emendatkma  have  be 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exeidtationea  Phik 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  eiiay  on  1 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Bknmitcket  Mmm 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  hi 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  o 
cial  lists  and  documents  and  also,  in  all  pfobaUli) 
Agrippa*s  Commentarii,  which  are  eonstantly : 
ferred  to  by  Pliny  {//iti.  NaL  iii.  iv.  ▼.  vi.)  aa 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  « 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin.  JlkL  Aot 
2.) 

Cassiodorus  (de  itutiL  divrm,  25)  ileecribea 
coemographical  work  by  Juliua  Honorina  Cm 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicn 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorina  aa  the  n 
author  of  this  work,  to  whkh  opinion  Hitachi  eeei 
to  lean,  reading  Etlinicus  instead  of  Aethicus  ai 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  an 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophista  and  Philoaopfa 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  IklSS.,  if  not  the  oldesS  is  t 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  spa 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  cai 
lessly  written :  conttiliUu  (c.  g.)  is  several  tin 
put  for  coHsuUUum,  Suit  is  found  aa  a  oontn 
tion  (?)  for  mprwtcriptu.  The  introduction  ia  ve 
different  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  option  of  the  Cosmographia  waa  1 
Simler,  Basel,  To75,  together  with  the  Itinerarin 
Antouini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephen 
1577,  with  Stmler's  notes  which  alao  eonlaii 
Dionysius  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinos.  Tl 
last  edition  is  by  (Jronovius,  in  bit  edition  of  IVa 
ponius  Mehi,  licvden,  17*2*2.  [A.  A.] 

AEl'HILLA'(A&iAAa  or  AlBuAAa),  a  danghti 
of  Ijuomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  an 
Medesicaste.  After  the  fidl  of  Troy  slie  faeoui 
the  prisoner  of  Protesibus,  who  took  her,  tnaethi 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  hon 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  i 
fresh  v-ater.  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inlani 
Aethilb  penuiaded  her  fellow-prisonen  to  set  & 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  aiid  all  remained  e 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Scione.  (Tiet 
ad  J^onpkr.  9*21, 1075 ;  Conon,  XarraL  13 ;  ooa 
pare   P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  150;   Steph.  Bra.  s  ^ 

^Kuimil.)  [L  S.] 

AE'THIOPS(Ai0((4),  theGlowing  or  thelUad 
1.  A  suniame  of  Zeus  under  which  he  was  woi 
shipped  in  the  island  of  Chios.  (Lycophron,  Cos 
537,  with  the  note  of  Tictxca.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hephaetttts  fimn  whom  Aethiopi 
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I  ham  dcrirad  its  name.    (Plin. 
A  M  n.  35;  Nat.  Com.  ii.  6.)  [L.  &] 

AETHLIUS  fAciTAfos),  the  6nt  king  of  Elis. 
(PkML  T.  I.  f  2.)  He  vaa  a  son  of  Zeas  and 
Pimyaeis,  tlie  dangfater  of  Deucalion  (Apollod. 
17.^2:  HTgin./'a&.  155),  and  was  married  to 
Cbhte,  hj  whom  be  begot  Endymion.  Aocoxding 
»  MBT  accoonu  Endymion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Zmaad  &st  king  of  Elia.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Otkcr  tmditions  again  made  AcTthlias  a  ion  of 
Aak»i  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus. 
(iWT.8.|l.)  [L.S.] 

AETHLIUS  {^Ad^Xitny,  the  author  of  a  work 
caided  ''Saaiian  Annals**  COpoi  Si^uoi),  the  fifth 
hk  4  vhich  is  quoted  by  Athenaens,  althonch 
Wuiyiiti  a  doobt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
let  (ixf,  p.  650,  d.  653,  £)  Aethlins  is  also 
Rfaxed  to  hy  Clemens  Alezandiinns  (Pratr.  p. 
X,iX  Eostathsns  {ad  Od,  yii  120,  p.  1573),  and 
a  tk  Etymolopcam  Magnum  (t.  v,  vhwnu)^ 
vkfe  Ihe  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (AfS^).  1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Fktkos  of  Troesen.  Bellerophon  sued  for  her 
had,  hat  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
■pdils  took  place.  (Pans.  iL  31.  §  12.)  She 
«a»  Hsprised  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
idnd  ti  Spbaeria,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
■SSI  Ii  1  of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  o&ring  a 
■oifiee  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaenui  Aethra  there- 
fecr  dfdicated  in  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Afstoria  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  ishmd 
Haaa  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
aaqg  ^  maidena  of  Troesen  the  custom  of  dedi- 
atbg  their  girdles  to  Athena  Apotnria  on  the  day 
tfthdraiBRiage.  (Pans.  iL  33.  §  1 1.)  AtaUter 
liae  the  l*^*-*"**  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(PhL  nee  3;  Hygin.  FiA,  14.)  In  the  night 
ia  vbich  thb  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
Kfnd  to  have  been  with  her.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§7;  Hygin.  Fak,  37.)  According  to  Plutarch 
(riei.  6)  her  father  spread  this  report  merely  that 
TWaeus  migfat  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poieidon, 
vKs  was  much  reyered  at  Troesen.  Tlus  opinion, 
boverer,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
tie  geaoine  story  of  its  manrels.  After  this  erent 
ihe  appears  firing  in  Attica,  from  whence  the  was 
onied  off  to  Laoedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
4e«oes,  and  became  a  slaTe  of  Helen,  with  whom 
ibe  was  taken  to  Troy.  (Pint.  TkeB,  34 ;  Hom. 
IL  vL  144.)  At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
tie  csap  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  waa  recognised 
Vt  her  grandsons,  and  Demophon,  one  of  them, 
siked  Agamenmon  to  procure  her  libemtion. 
Agaarswwwi  accordingly  sent  a  measenger  to  Helen 
ta  veqioest  her  to  giro  up  Aethra.  This  was 
rtutBd,  and  Aethn  became  free  again.  (Pans.  x. 
2i§3;  Diet.  Ciet.  t.  13.)  According  to  Hy- 
psaa  {FaiK  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
«vn  ^  from  gnef  at  the  death  of  her  sons.  The 
kiriory  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  repreaented 
« the  edefanted  chest  of  Cypselus  (Pans.  iv.  19. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Chrysost.  OraL  11),  and  in  a  pointing 
^  Polygnotns  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi.  (Pans.  z. 
25.|2.f 

2.  A  daagbter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
(?st  the  twelve  Hyades,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ot. 
/sK.  T.  171 ;  Hygm.  Fob,  192.)  [U  a] 

AETUU'SA  (H3Bovtn\  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
asd  Akyone,  who  was  bekrred  by  Apollo,  and 
bore  to  him  Eleother.  (ApoUod.  iiL  10.  §  1 ; 
Pn.  ix.  20. 1 2.j  [L.  S.] 
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AETHYIA   (Afi^via),  a  surname  of  Athens, 
under   which    ahe    was  worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paua.  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  ^  6;   Lycophr.  Cass,  359.) 
The  word  aXBma  signifies  a  direr,  and  figuratively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.    (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  L  c  J      [L.  S.l 
AE'TION.     [CvpsBLua] 
AETION  QKerimw).     1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolia,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Anth,  Gr, 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  \Epufr.  vii.),  firom  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Niciaa,  a  fiimous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
culapius in  cedar  wood.     He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  b.  c.     There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.     (K.  0.  MdUer,  Arch,  der  Kunsi,  p.  151.) 
2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Luciau 
{De  Merced.   Cond.  42,    Herod,  or  A'^tion,    4, 
&C.,  Imag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and   Roxana.      This  painting  excited   such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.    Aetion  seems  to  have 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.     It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Ludan  {Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.       (K.  0.  Miiller, 
Ardu  der  KutitL  p.  240 ;   Ku^er,  Kumftgeaduchie^ 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AETIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Bonifiwe,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  bom  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jomandes,  de  reb.  Get  34),  and  his 
fiither  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbarian  war.  (Philostorgiiis, 
xiL  1 2. )  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usu  iper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Placidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  fiivour  his  rival  Boniface,  by  treacherous  accu< 
sations  of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  Beil.  Vand.  i. 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boniface  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [Bonifacius],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  tho 
Hunnish  army  which  in  424  he  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Marcellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  ho  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jomandes,  de  reb.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Hans 
nd  Attila  himself,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-460)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especixdly 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth,  (Sidon.  ApolL  Paneg.  AviL 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius   in   concert  with 
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Theodoric  arrctted  it  fint  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  iind  tlien  by  the  victnry  of  ('holons 
(Greg.  Turon.  iu  7 ;  Jomandet,  Je  nA.  Git, 
36),  and  wan  only  prevented  from  foUo^'inff  up  his 
suoceMM^s  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  both  frnm 
Valentinian  and  his  barliarian  allies.  (Idatius 
and  Iiiidonis  in  anno  450.)  [Attila.]  The 
gnNitness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  riite  to  the  belief,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  Larbamn  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
Apoll.  Paney.  AtU.  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  acress  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Bell, 
VawL  L  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marcellinot,  in  anno  454), 
'^cecidit  Ilesperium  Imperium,  nee  potuit  relevari.^ 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Gregor.  Tumn.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  groat  and 
trying  position  really  calU  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(llenatus  Frigeridus,  in  Gregor.  Turon.  ii  8.; 
Pnicop.  BdL  VamtL  L  8,  4 ;  Jomandes,  tU  lieb. 
iM,  34,  36  ;  Gibbon,  Dedme  and  FalL  c.  33,  35  ; 
Herbert's  AttiU,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AK'TIUS  (*A^Tior),  sumamed  the  Atkeitt,  from 
bin  denial  of  the  God  of  Ilcvebttion  (St.  Athanas. 
de  Sjftiod.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf.  1842 ; 
Socr.  Iligt,  EeoL  ii.  35  ;  Sozorl  Hid,  Ecd,  ir.  29), 
wns  bom  in  Cocle  Syria  (Philostoiig.  Hut,  EctL 
iii.  15 ;  St  Ikuil,  <uir.  Eunmn,  L  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  s.  r.  *Airior^,  and  become 
the  founder  of  the  Anomocon  ((iM6fAoio¥)  form  of 
the  Ariiin  henriiy.  He  was  left  fiitherless  and  in 
port.Tty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  sbivc  of  a 
Tini'-dresser's  wife  (Sl  Gregory  Nozianz.  c,  KHwyin, 
p.  2i)2,  c,  D ;  liut  Kee  Not.  VaUni  mi  Philfot.  iii. 
15),  then  n  trnrclling  tinker  (S.  Gr.  iUd,)  or  a 
goUUniith.  (Phil.  ibuL)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  tJiis  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himvelf  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
M't  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (S<ie.  iiL  15.) 
Fntni  the  mcIiooIs  of  medicine  being  Arion,  he  ac- 
quin'd  a  leaning  towards  hereHy.  He  fre<jucnted 
the  (liMpntatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  d)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicihm, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wishe<l 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantag(>oiu]y. 
<  >n  liis  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Puulinus 
II.,  Ariiin  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  331  ;  but  his 
piwent  of  divputation  having  exasfieroted  some  in- 
ilutMitial  persons  about  Kuhilius  the  sncofHsor  of 
Pail  I  ill  us  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
AnazarbuA,  where  he  n>sumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith,  A.  n.  331.  (PhiL  iii.  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor (if  gnunmar  noticed  him,  employed  him  a^ 

•  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  nbbn>viuted  :  —  St.  Athannsius, 
de  S^-niMlis  [S.  Ath.l ;  St.  Ilanil,  ailv.  KunoniinnoH 
f.S,  Iliu.];  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  adv.  Eunomisin. 
[S.  Gr.l  The  IIif>tori«'s  of  SfM-rates,  Sozonien, 
ThefMloret,  and  Philostorvius,  the  Arian  {iniiegyrist 
of  Ai'tius  [S«»c.,  &»/.,  Thdt.,  PhiL  J;  S.  Kpipluuiius, 
adv.  Ilaecvses  [S.  Kii.j. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him ;  bat  he  wii  diimliifji 
in  disgrnce  on  publicly  disputing  againal  bia 
master's  interpretation  of  tho  Scripture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Atnanaiiniy  Vf 
ceived  him  and  read  with  him  the  GbqMb,  Aftar- 
wards  he  read  the  EpuUea  with  Antoniu,  a  prieet 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  tho  ktter  to  iIm 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Aiitioch  and 
studied  the  ProfikeU  with  the  prieat  Leontiiu. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obli^  him  aoun  to  qwt 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilieia  (Won  ▲.». 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  aigument  by  umm 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  Ho  nCam- 
ed  to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alenndria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fiune  of  tho  Mankbet 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  xeooverod  the  foam 
for  disputation  which  ho  had  lately  loot  Ho  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  mooey  by  following 
his  fonner  trade  by  night  (PhiL  ill  15}  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodoret, //w^  £brf.  iL  2S.)  Hia 
chief  emplo^nnent,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dsi- 
grams  to  the  Nature  of  tho  Word  of  God.  (S. 
Kpiphan.  adv,  Hatrm,  §  2,  and  compi  f  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevBtion  of  bio 
former  master  licontius  to  that  Soe,  A.  D.  948,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  88;  txaud. 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinair  diutiet  of 
the  Diaconate  and  accepted  that  of  teach|fc  a.  a 
350.     (PhiL  iii.   17.)     The    GathoHe  laynen. 


Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  tJiia  < 
dination,  and  Lcontius  was  oUiged  to  depoio  bin. 
(Thdt.  iL  19.)  His  dispute  with  Basil  of  An- 
cym,  A.  D.  351  (fin.),  is  the  fint  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (PhiL  iiL  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallus  (who  became  Caesar,  llaith, 
A.  D.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Loontius*  tntereeo- 
sion  only  saved  tlie  latter  frtmi  death.  Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introdnced  him  to  Gallus  (H. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  oAen 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.  (PhiL  iiL  17.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallus  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  he  had  beard  fron 
Aetius.  (Post  EpiAt  Juiiimit  p.  158,  cd.  Boisoon. 
Mogiint.  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19).  A.  D.  354  (S.  Gr.  p.  294,  a),  bat  bis 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constantius.  However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  A.D.355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  Geoige  of  Cappadocia,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  Sec  of  St.  /  ' 
(St  Ep.  76'.  §  1  ;  Thdt  ii.  24.J  Here  ] 
became  his  pupil  (Phil.  iiL  20)  and 
(Soc.  ii.  35.)  He  is  said  by  Philostoipns  (iii  19) 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Epuoonate,  be- 
cause Serras  and  Sccundus,  who  made  tne  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  D.  3.^  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt.  iL  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
venti^i  Eudoxius  fnim  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deacon. 
The  At-tian  (Eunomian,  see  Aaira)  schism  now 
U'gins  to  develop  itselfl  The  bold  irreligion  of 
Aetiiik  li'ads  a  Rcction  of  Arians  f  whom  we  may  caD 
hen>  A nti- Actions)  to  accuse  hui  to  Consiantiuo 
(Soz.  iv.  13);  thev  allege  also  his  connexion  with 
Gallus,  and  press  the  emperer  to  summon  a  general 
Council   for  the  settlement  of  the    Thedogical 
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The  Aetian    mtemt   with   EnsebhiA 
(nk.  L  15),  tiie  powerful  Ennucli,  diTides  the  in- 
feoded  CDBicil,  bat  notwithstanding^  the  Aetians 
a  MrnUw}  at  Seleada,  ▲.  n.  359,  and,  diaeolving 
tk  ommdk  hagten  to  Cooatantiiiay  at  Constanti- 
Bi|ik,  tB  aeeaze  hia  piotection  against  their  op- 
}maag.    (&  Ath.  tianaL  pp.  73,  77,  88,  163, 
HL)   Tht  Anti-A«tiaBa  (who  are  in  fivt  the 
Hc  npedahie  Seau-Ariaaa,  see  Aaios)  follow, 
wd  cMge  their  opponenta  with  maintaining  a 
Ajftraaa*  at  SiAatamM  (#T<poorf<rior)  in  the  Trinity, 
fMiBCBf  a  paper  to  tliat  eflfect.     A  new  sGhism 
aaes  aaoog  the  Aedana,  and  Aetras  is  aban- 
Aaai  bj  htt  fricnda  (caUed  Euaebians  or  Aca- 
OB^  Ke  Aaim)  and  banished  (S.  Bas.  L  4), 
da  ptoteating    i^iainst   his    ccanpanions,    who, 
Ufiag  the  wne  prmezpU  with  himielf  (tis.  that 
Ik  Sod  vas  a  ovotara,  irrftfyia),  refused  to  ac- 
bwM^  the  neeeaaaiy  inference  (viz.  that  He 
■  <  ofib  tmimtamM    to  the  Faiier,  di^fuNor). 
nUL  E  23;  Sob.  it.  23 ;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  D. ; 
M  IT.  12.)     His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
taam  at  Hopanestia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
eled by  Anxentina,  the  Bishop  there:  Acacins 
pncsRa  his  banishment  to  Ambloda  in  Pisidia 
(PUL  T.  1),  wlicf«  he  composed  his  300  blas- 
yhoBcs,  cspdona  inleiences  from  the  lymbol  of 
b  BxefigioD,  via.  that  JugenmxOemen  (irffwniaia) 
k  tke  eaeaoe  (odisia)  of  Ddty ;  which  are  refuted 
(:kae  at  leaat  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  leen)  in 
&  Ep.  sAs.  Hmtr.  76.      He  there  calls  his  op- 
pteoitsChionitca,  ue.  Temporals,  with  an  apparent 
■Tmjhb  to  their  courtly  obseqniousnesiL     (I^ae&t. 
tf.  S.  Jjp.;  comp.  c.  4.) 

<)b  Conrtantios'^  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
wvBs  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as  Aetina,  whom 
k  BTitad  to  his  court  (Ep.  Jultcud,  31,  p.  52, 
ei  Bemaa.%  giTing  him,  too,  a  fimn  in  Les- 
W  (PhiL  ix.  4.)  Euzoins,  heretical  Bishop  of 
Anaoch,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
tm  Aetias  (PhiL  tIl  5),  and  he  was  made 
Btok^  at  Constantinople.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  a) 
fie  ipnada  hb  heresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
ova  irreBgkm  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  TiiL  2)  and 
hj  ausmiazies,  till  the  death  of  Jorian,  a.d.  364. 
Va>Bi,  howerer,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Acadaa  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetias  re- 
oed  to  Lesboa,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
K  d>«  hands  of  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Praespios  in  his  rerolt  against  Vakns,  a.  d.  365. 
2CC  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuge 
ii  ConstaatxDople,  but  was  driven  thence  by  ms 
hnaer  frienda.  In  vain  he  applied  for  protection 
ti  Fj^^^tto*^  now  at  Maicianople  with  Valens; 
ad  is  A.  D.  3G7  (PhiL  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
C«»aatinople,  nnpitied  by  any  but  the  equally 
indi|ioas  Eanomius,  who  buried  him.  (PhiL  ix. 
*>.)  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  are  stated 
^atdricaDy  in  the  article  on  AaiUR.  From  the 
ICsaichees  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
onls,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
Mjmim^  and  which  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
ic*.apRUt»m  of  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  He  denied. 
Eke  most  other  heretics,  the  necessity  of  fiistinff 
cd  setf-mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Hoar.  76.  §  4.) 
.\t  some  tine  or  other  he  was  a  disciple  of  Euse- 
bns  of  Sebaste.  (S.  Baa.  EpisL  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Socrates  (iL  35)  speaks  of  seyeral 
>aen  fimn  him  to  Constantino  and  others.  His 
Tndiae  is  to  be  f^d  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  adc  Hatr. 
T<,  p.  924,  ed.  PeUv.  Colon.  1682.        [A.  J.  C] 
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AETIUS  CA^rioj,  Attius\  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  conunonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetim,      Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.    He  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  tho 
sixth,  as  he  refers  (telrab,  iii.  term,  L  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  A.  D.  444,  but  also  {tetrub,  iL  term.  m.  110, 
p.  357)  to  Petrus  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  still  later;    he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xiL  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.     He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  fimious  medical 
school  of  the  age.     He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  con- 
founded with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.     In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  tnifiris  i^uciovy  comes  obttquii,  which 
means  the  chief  oflScer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Du  Cange,  Glaa.  Med.  et  Inf.  Laitn.); 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  (/.  c),  he  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine.    Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  voguo 
with  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St.  Blaise 
(ieirab.  iL   term.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in    removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
Ution  to  a  Fistula,  {teirab.  iv.  term.  iii.  M,  p.  762.) 
T^e  division  of  his  work  Bi6\ia  'larpixd  'EkkoU 
Scica,  **  Sixteen   Books  on  Medicine,**  into  four 
tetrabibli  (rtTpd6i€Koi)  was  not  made  by  himself 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modem  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.     Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.     The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the    original   Greek  ;   one  half   was  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL   **in  aed.  Aldi,**  with 
the  title  **  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Medicinalium 
tomus   primus;    primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,   Graece :  **    the   second 
volume  never  appeared.      Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit.  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
^  Tentamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Mediconim  Veterum,**  &c.;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  ** Aetii  Amideni  AytKbdrctr 

Specimen  alterum."    Another  chapter  of  tho 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrdm,  Aboae,  1817,  4to.,  with  tho 
title  **  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
'Ay^H^ora  Specimen  Primum,*'  etc.  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinas  in  their  **  2vWoyfl 
'EAXtji'iicftJi/  •Avf/cJ^w*','*  Vcnet.  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips.  1654, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  (tetrab.  i.  term.  iii.  164) 
**  De  Significationibns  Stellanun,**  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius,  in  his  **  Uramolo' 
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yiim^^  p.  421,  ed.  Pari*.  Six  bouks  (namely, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive),  were 
publiihcd  at  liaael,  153!V,foL,  trannlaU^  into  I^atin 
by  Janut  ComariaR,  with  the  title  "  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Ml^dici  de  cognoMcndis  et  canindiK  Morbit 
Sermones  Sex  jam  primam  in  luccm  cditi,''  etc.  In 
1535,  the  remaining  ten  booki  were  tnmtlated  and 
published  at  UaseU  by  J.  B.  Montanus  in  two 
Tolumes,  M  that  the  three  volamea  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to^  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  154*2,  Coma- 
rius  completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil,  fol.);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Rasel,  1549,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8vo.; 
Lyonrt,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  H.  Stephens's  **  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Principes,''  Paris.  15(>7,  fol.  Two 
useful  works  on  Aetius  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
one  by  C.  Oroscius  (llorojxo),  entitled  **  Anno- 
tationes  in  Interpreters  Aetii,'*  RasiL  1540,  4to.; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  WeigeL, 
entitled  **  Aetiananim  Kxcrcitationum  Specimen,'' 
Li|».  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind's  Hat,  of  J'kyrie, 
from  whoso  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  l>een  taken ;  Cagnati  Varuu  (Mmcrrat.  iv. 
18 ;  llaller,  DiUiUh,  Medic  Pratt,  vol.  i.  p.  200 ; 
Sprciigel,  ilut.  de  la  Mcdfcine;  Choulant,  Iland- 
buch  drr  Duckerkunde  fur  die  Adtere  AMicin.) 

[W.  A.  O.] 

AE'TIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Xutdfuot  i'Ainos), 
sometimes  called  Aitiut  SteaMita  or  SicHtuSy  the 
author  of  a  treatise  Ilspl  Mff^a7xoAuif,  l)e  Melan- 
ekoiia^  which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  (}alen.  (Vol  xix.  p.  699,  &c.)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  bo  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
bin  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
hitter's  great  medical  work  {tetrtdi.  ii.  werm,  ii.  9 
— 11,  p.  250,  Ac.):  it  is  compiled  fn>m  Gnlcn, 
Kufus  Ponidonius,  and  Marccllus.      [  VV.  A.  (i.] 

AETNA  (Afrn}),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  AlcimuH  {np.  Srkul.  Theoerit,  i.  b'5),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Umnus  and  Oaea,  or  of  Hriareus.  Simo- 
iiides  said  tliat  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Ilrphiirstus  and  Demeter  respi*cting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  Hy  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother' of  the  Palici.  (^r\-.  ad  Am,  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rivrd  \i%  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enct>ladus,  or  Rriareus.  The  mountain 
itJM'lf  wjui  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
pnar*ttu4  and  the  (?yclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
fur  /.u**.  (Eurip.  Cyd,  296;  Propert  iii.  15.  21 ; 
Cio.  Jh'  IHnmit.  ii.  19.)  ^  [k  S.] 

AKTNAEUS  {Kirvtuo%\  an  epithet  given  to 
f>ovi>r.il  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
sUitue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
wan  o'lebnited  there,  called  Aetnaea  (SchoL  ad 
find.  <V.  vi.  n>2),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  (Aelian« 
///'«/.  An.  xi.  3;  Spanheim,  ad  CalUm.  hymn,  in 
Ihfin.  5»»),  and  the  Cvdops.  (Virg.  An.  viiL  440, 
xi.  '2ti-X  iii.  7(18  ;  <)v.*Kr  J'*mi.  ii.  2. 115.)    [U  S.J 

APTO'LE  (AhttKij),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Nau]iactus.  In  her 
tmiple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  n-pn'M-nting  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  jav.lin.   (Pau^  x.  38.  §  6.)  f  L.  S.] 

AETo'IA'S  (Mrv\6t).  ).  AsoD  of  Endymion 
and  the  iivn4>li   Neu,  or  Iphianaiua.  (AiwUud.  i.  7. 
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§  6.)  According  to  Paasaniai  (v.  L  {  2),  bb  m^ 
thcr  was  called  Asterodia,  Chroinia,  or  Hyperippa. 
He  ^"as  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  be  had  tw 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  Hi*  brotken  w«» 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  others.  (Steph.  Bys.  j^  «.  Nifs 
Conon.  A  arm/.  14 ;  Schol.  ad  Find,  OL  L  28.)  Hit 
father  compelled  him  and  his  two  bratlien  Vwo&m, 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  hb  kingdon  dt 
Elis.  Epeius  gained  the  victor}',  and  oocnpiad  tiM 
throne  after  his  father,  and  on  hb  denuM  ba  waa 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  funeral  gnaaa 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Asan,  be  no 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jaioa  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  waa  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (Apollod.  !.&;  Pami  t. 
1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viil  p.  357.)  After  leaving  P  ' 
nesus,  he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Cureteai 
tween  the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
he  slew  Dorus,  Laodocu*,  and  Poljrpoetca,  the  Maa 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  tba 
name  of  Aetolia.  (Apollod.  Pans.  tL  et)  Hut 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  Gokmbatmi 
of  Aetolia.   (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
Laias.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  hb  parmta 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  buiy  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elii.  They  accord- 
ingly buried  him  under  the  gale  at  which  the  nod 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiareh  of  Elb 
U8(.*d  to  offer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  hb  torab  aa  bta 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  9  2.)         [L.  S.] 

APEIl,  DOMrTIUS,of  Nemaunit  fNiMwa) 
in  (jaul,  was  praetor  a.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  fih 
vour  of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Cbudb  Pukhn,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  a.  d.  26.  (Tac.  Awm, 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  tacrifieed  hb 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  gorm- 
ment  In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  is  again 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
QuintiliuK,  the  son  of  Cbudb  Pulchra.  {Aim.vr. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Cbudb 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligub,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skiU  in  ^Mok« 
ing,  and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloiiuence  of  Caligub,  he  not  cmly  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  sufiectai  in  a.  o.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  h»  old  age  Akt  lo«t 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  ^Mok  in 
public,  when  hif»  powers  were  exhausted.  (QubtiL 
xiL  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  60  (Toe.  Ann,  xiv.  19),  in 
conKequ<-nce  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Ilieronymna 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Euscbius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitiai 
Afer  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  iL  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  hie  age. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanns 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  he 
prefers  the  former  to  the  btter.  (x.  1.  I  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  "On  Testimony *" 
(t.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  "DicU"  (vi.  a.  i  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  which  thoee  on  be- 
half of  Domitilb,  or  Cloantilla,  and  VoluMnas 
(^atulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebraltd. 
(viiu  5.  §  16,  ix.  2.  S  20,  3.  S  66,  4.  f  31,  z.  1. 
§  24,  &c.)  RcKpecting  the  will  of  Domitius  AIrr, 
sec  Plin.  Kp,  viii.  18. 

AFKA'NL\,  CAIA  or  OAIA«  the  vi&  of  the 
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a  TCfj  lidgions  wo- 
mb, wiM  alwajm  piradad  her  own  caiueft  before 
At  pnMMT,  «ad  thus  gave  oecuum  to  the  publiah- 
iqfif  Che  edict,  which  fiorbade  all  women  to  poitii- 
ha.  Se  wae  peribapa  the  lister  of  L.  AfiBniui, 
aMikB.r.60L  She  died  a. c.  48.  (VaL  Max. 
liLlfl:  1%.  S.  tit.  1.  e.  1.  §  5.) 

IfUA'KIA  GENS,  plebeiim,  ii  fint  mentioned 
a  tb  MBoad  oentoiy  &  a  The  only  cognomen 
4  Aii  goe,  which  oecon  under  the  republic,  is 
Snujo :  thsee  namfis  which  have  no  oognomen 
m  givca  nadcr  ArwuLSivm^  Some  persons  of  this 
laeendefilijrdidiioc  bekaig  to  the  Afiaaia  Oens. 
Oi  HOW  we  find  on!  j  S.  A&anias  and  M.  Afia- 
EB,  if  whom  nothing  ia  known.    (Eckhel,  t.  p. 

AFRA'NIUS.  1.  L.  ArajkNiua,  a  Roman 
OBc  peeC,  who  fired  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
cBaB7B.G.  Hia  comedies  described  Roman 
NBMs  sod  amnDeia  (^Chmoedias  togataey,  and  the 
Mbiects  woe  moetl j  taken  from  the  lifis  of  the 
bmciusea.  (Cbasoadsoe  tabtmariae,)  They  were 
fs^mtly  polhitfd  with  di^giaceful  amours,  which, 
nriing  toQointilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
ikeemdKtof  Afinaina.  (x.  l.§  100.)  He  depicted, 
bvner.  Reman  fifs  with  sodi  accnrscy,  that  he 
B  cbsKd  with  Menandec,  finom  whom  indeed  he 
knsved  laigdy.  (Hor.  Ep,  iL  1.  67 ;  Macrob. 
SsL  vi.  1 ;  CSc  d*  Fm.  i.  3.)  He  imitated  the 
s^  if  C.  Utina,  and  his  kngoige  is  praised  by 
Gdosi  {BntL  45.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  of 
ii  the  highest  tenna  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
mka  the  cmpin  tliej  not  only  continued  to  be 
■sd,  bat  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
MOB  ia  the  time  of  Nero.  (Veil,  Pat  i  17,  ii.  19; 
GdL  ziiL  8;  SneU  Ner,  11.)  They  seem  to  have 
keen  well  known  even  at  the  ktter  end  of  the 
fcerth  eentary.  (Anson.  Epigr,  71.)  Afianius 
Bift  have  written  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
saoes  sad  fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
we  stin  pieaerred.  These  fragments  hare  been 
iwtfihed  by  BoChe,  PoeL  LaL  Somk,  Froffmenta, 
sad  hy  Neokireh,  IM/abmla  togaia  Romm, 

1  L.  AnuLMiOB,  appean  to  hare  been  of  ob- 
■aie  irigin,  aa  he  is  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
*tlie  SOB  of  AaloB,**  aa  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
had  b«aid.  (Oc  odAtLl  16,  20.)  He  was  fint 
knofht  into  notioe  by  Pompey,  and  was  always 
Ui  vans  friend  and  partisan.  In  b.  c.  77  he  was 
mt  flf  Poinpey*a  legates  in  the  war  sgainst  Serto- 
rbi  ia  Spain,  and  sJso  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
csfsdty  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Plot.  SerL  19. 
Pm^  34,  36,  39 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii  5.)  On 
Poopey^s  retom  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
uio  the  consnlahip  for  Afianins,  that  he  might  the 
■9ft  easily  carry  his  own  pkns  into  effect ;  and,  not- 
voWtaading  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party, 
be  obtained  the  election  of  Afranins  by  innnence 
rnd  faribexy.  Daring  his  consulship,  howerer, 
(a  c  60),  Afranins  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Oioa  CaMw  zxxrii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
viat  of  experience  in  politiol  afiBun  than  from 
>0T  want  of  inclination.  In  &  a  69  Afianius  had 
tk  pRmnce  of  Cisalpine  Oanl  (comp.  Cic  ad  Att. 
i  19),  and  it  may  have  been  owmg  to  some  adyan- 
tifv*  he  had  gained  orer  the  Oauls,  that  he  ob- 
femed  the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
fliati<m  against  Piso.  (c.  24.) 

^lien  Pompey  obtained  the  prorinoes  of  the 
tvo  Spains  in  his  second  coofutthip  (n.  c.  65), 
ht  sent  Afiaaina  and  Petreiaa  to  gorern  Spain 
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in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome.- 
(VeU.  Pat.  ii  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  ot 
the  civil  war,  b.  c.  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
foroes  with  those  of  Petreius,  he  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  oTer 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
fint,  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  merey  of  Caesar.  This 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Caes.  B,  C,  L  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B,  a  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  20-23;  Plut. 
Pomp.  66,  Caet,  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyirhacium,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
ciuro,  Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  was  overruled,  aud  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  &  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  chaige  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii  66, 
76;  PluL  Pomp,  66;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  62;  Veil 
Pat  ii  62.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlii  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeians  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  a.  c.  46,  at 
which  he  was  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  with  Faustus  Sulla  and  about  1600 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
(Hirt  BelL  J/He,  96 ;  Suet.  Oies.  76 ;  Dion  Cas^ 
xliii  12;  Florus,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Liv.  J:!piL  114; 
Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir,  JU.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affiurs.  Dion  Cassius  says  "^that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman  *"  (xxxvii 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  {cuLAtU  i  18, 20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  tummu*  dux,  (PhU,  xiii  14.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  own 
and  his  father's  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B,  C,  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  Porrrus.    [Potitus.] 
6.  Afranius  Burrus.     [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Quinctianus.     [Quinctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  Drxtbr.     [Dkxtbr.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrenius,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Manic  war,  b.  c  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judacilius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeins  Stmbo,  and  punued  him  into  Firmum, 
before  which,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i40,47;  Florus,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUa    [SciPio.] 

AFRICA'NUS  {'Atppuceu^s)y  a  writer  on  vete- 
rinary suigery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julias  Africanus,  whose  work  entitled  K«<rrol 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[Africanus,  Sex.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writen  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  fint  in  a  I^tin  tmnslation  by  J.  Rud- 
liuH,  P(ir.  ]53<),  ful.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Baa. 
ir>37,  4to.  eilited  by  (Jnnaoun.        [W.  A.  U.] 

AFIUCA'NIJS,  SKX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  cla*- 
tical  Uonuui  juriiconsult,  who  lired  under  Anto* 
niniis  Piiu.  lie  was  protiably  a  pupil  of  Salviui 
JulianuA,  tho  celebrated  reformer  of  the  FAici 
under  Hadrian.  [.Ii'Lianl'S,  SAL>irR.]  He  con* 
iiulted  Julian  on  legal  subjccU  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  •.  3. 
S  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (A/rieania  libro  ruvsimo  Eputolarum  apud 
Julkmum  qHorrif^  &c.  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  39),  which 
has  lieen  explained  in  rarious  ways;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  Jnlianus  or  that  ho  commented 
upon  the  epistnUir}'  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  tho  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentar}'  upon  Julianus  in  the  fonn  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  ''ex  Sexto'*  is  quoted 
by  (tnius  (ii.  218),  which  shews  that  Juliaims  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formuUi  **cx  Sexto**  lieing 
synonymous  with  "ad  Sextum.**  (Neuber,  //*c 
juriirf.' KtuMsikrr^  8.  9.)  Who  was  Scxtus  but 
Africnnus  ?  Afrimnus  was  the  author  of  **  Libri 
IX  Quaestionum,**  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  llom- 
mer*  •*  Palingeno»ia  Pandcctarum,**  where  the  ex- 
tracts fnim  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
thoiM;  that  are  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  (»f  alMUt  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains  thus  preserrcd  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  UHes  the  words  ait^  ej&rfiman'/,  nrgavU^  puiarit^ 
im/vit,  mipomdit^  jJaret^  notat.  This  is  proved  by 
C'lijns  fn>m  a  com|iarison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  nakilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africnnus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  lie 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  ],  pr. 
where  the  true  n.'oding  is  .S'.  CaceUiwt^  not  S,  Adiwt)^ 
and  his  **  Libri  IX  Quaestionum,**  fmm  tho  con- 
ciseneiN  of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rt;a- 
sfining,  and  the  knottiness  of  tho  points  dibcussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glo>sators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  fxtnu't  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  Africani  U'jr^  id  ent  difficilu.  (Ileinecc  Hist. 
Jur.  Hum.  §  cccvL  n.)  Mnscovius  (de  Set  tit  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belongi'd  to  the 
k'^nl  M'ct  of  the  Sabinluni  [Capito],  and  as  our 
(iiithor  uns  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus 
\ilio  u.'U(  a  Sabinian  (Gaius  ii.  217,  218),  this 
su|iINi-itinn  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
i\w  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  the  distinction  of 
scii'MiU  or  M-cth  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  tho  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (Puncirollus  Jo*  IWrtramhis  Gn>tius  ^c) 
niurli  (li»]iute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  conse<]uence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
nimus  {miisage  in  Lampridius(Lamp.  Al*-je.  Si:r.  68), 
w  hich  would  nuke  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
and«T  and  a  dihcipie  of  Papinian.  CujiLS  ingeniously 
and  hatii>factorily  dis|ioflcs  of  this  anachronism  by 
ri>ferring  to  the  intenial  evidence  of  an  extnict 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  30.  tiL  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sume* the  vali<lity  of  a  Ii*gal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  n-iiMins  which  it  would  be  t4'dious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mi  lutge  (Atnotn. 
Jur.  c.  23),  tlwt  our  bcxtus  Cacciliuii  Afriiaiius  i<> 
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identical  with  the  jurist  lometimet  nentioiMd  fai 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Cacdiiua  or  S.  (jMdllMi» 
and  also  with  that  8.  Caccilins  whose  dispute  wkh 


Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  intemtinff  clu 
in  the  Noctcs  Atticoe.  (Cell  zx.  1.)  Ofdliiu 
haps  draws  to  some  extent  upon  hit  own  ini 


but,  at  all  events  tho  bwyer*k  defence  of  tb«  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacka  of  the  phiIoM|ihar  ii 
'^ben  tro^-ato.**  There  it  lomething  hamoraoi^ 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  coDTcnntMa« 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  onr  juriaoonmU  tid* 
dicates  the  decemviral  law  against  debtort  pmrtm 
sKUM^o,  &c — by  the  example  of  Metiut  Fonlniii 
and  tlic  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

^'At  tu  dictis  Albone,  i 


The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admifnbjr 
cxp<iunded  by  Cujas  (ad  4frieamum  traebMiuM  I  A. 
in  Cujac.  0pp.  vol.  1 ),  and  have  alto  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  GentilL  (Scip.  Gcntilis  Diat.  I'iX  md 
A/ricfiHum,  4to.  Altdoxf.  1602-7.) 

(Strauchius  Vitae  aliyuot  vdenm  Junmmmd 
turum^  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  1.  Zimmem,  Hvnu  Htekt^ 
ge»chichte,  §  ,04.)  [J.  T.  a] 

AFRlCA'NUSs  JU'LIUS,  a  celefanted  onl« 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  tea 
of  Julius  Africanus  of  the  Gallic  ttate  of  the  Snn- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius  A.  D.  92i 
(Tnc  Ann,  vi.  7.)  Quintiiian,  who  had  heaid 
Julius  Airicnnus  speaks  of  him  and  Domhina 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  el^ 
quence  of  Africanus  was  chicflj  chaiacteriied  by 
vehemence  and  eneigy.  (QumtiL  x.  1.  S  HB. 
xii.  10.  §  11,  comp.  viii.  5.  9  15 ;  Dial  de  OmL 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  thia  Joliaa 
Africanus  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  waa 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Ep,  Tii.  6L) 
lie  was  consul  sulfectus  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICANUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  Cbrittkn 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  it 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (s.  r.  'AfpiMv^f),  bat 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Emmaot  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  born. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  IH.  63.)  When  Emmaot  wat 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  wat  sent  to  Elagabalut 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  he  tnc- 
ceeded :  the  new  town  wat  called  Nicopolis.  (a.  n. 
221,  Eusi'bins  Cknm.  sub  anno ;  Syncellus  p* 
3.'>9,  b.)  Africanus  subsequentiv  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Hcradas  who  wat 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  wat  tobtcquently  made 
bihhop.  He  wat  one  of  the  mott  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  Socratet  {iliU,  EeeL  iL 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  diief  work  of  Africanus  wat  a  Chronicon 
in  five  books  {w9trrd€t€Xtw  xP<'i'^^^'*^)t  fraok 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  B.  c.  to  A.  D.  221,  the  feurth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ebigiibiihis.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  con- 
siderable port  of  it  is  extracted  by  Euscbiut  in  kit 
^  Chronicon,**  and  many  fragmentt  of  it  are  also 
pretierved  by  Georgius  SynccUus  Cedrenns  and  in 
the  pHBchaJe  Chronicon.  (See  Ideler,  UamdImA 
d,  Clkromjl.  vol  ii.  p.  456,  ^c)  The  fragmnitt  oC 
this  work  nro  given  by  Gallandi  {UiU,  I'ut.)^  and 
liouth  {HiliifHtiu-  SucnM-), 

Afriiiuius  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  inipogninR 
the  authority  of  the  book   of  Susanna,  to  whibh 
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Cksa  RflirdL  This  letter  is  extant,  and  hat 
Ibs  pahBihfri,  togrther  with  Origen^s  answer,  bj 
T«MdB»BM]ey  1674,  4to.     It  is  alio  contained 

■  De  h  Rbs^  aditioo  of  Qiigen.  Afiricanus  also 
fme  a  iMer  to  Axiatcides  ob  the  genealogies  of 
CU^  ia  Ifattbew  and  Luke  (Phot.  S^  34 ; 
Im^HkL  BoeL  li.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 

■  fra  I7  Ease  bins   (i.  7.) 

IVos  is  another  work  attribated  to  Africaniis, 
ooded  Karral,  tlkat  is,  cmhroideied  girdles,  so 
oU  Inn  the  odefanted  K9or6s  of  Aphrodite. 
SBC  Bodem  writczB  suppose  this  work  to  haye 
km  viidcn  by  some  one  dse,  bat  it  can  scarcely 
h  inbtod  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri- 
««,  HBoe  it  is  expressly  mentioned  among  his 
akr  writings  by  Photins  (/.  c),  Suidas  (I  c), 
SfssOas  (L  c),  and  Enaebias.  (ri.  23.)  The 
■aker  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
TByuir.  Snidas  mentions  twenty-four,  Photius 
kfieuC  and  Syncellaa  nine.  It  treated  of  a  rast 
iBEtj  ii  sidijecta — noedicine,  agricoltare,  natural 
knar,  the  military  art,  &c^  and  seems  to  have 
\tn  a  kbd  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
askr  entcnd  the  veanlta  of  his  reading.  Some 
tf  ike  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript 
(FiiriimB,  BiU.  Oraee,  toL  ir  pp.  240,  &c.) 
Sae  eztrscta  firom  them  are  published  by  There- 
as  ia  the  **  Ifathematici  Veteres,**  Pans,  1693, 
k,  sd  sbo  in  the  Oeopoaica  of  Caaciantis  Bassiis. 
nSesdhm,  PrUajom.  ad  Ocopom.)  The  part  re- 
ksf  to  die  mUitary  art  was  translated  into 
Fi«xxh  by  Gnxhard  in  the  third  yolome  of  *'  M6> 
■eiics  criL  et  hisL  snr  phisieDrs  Points  d*Anti- 
•Bfefcs  anhtairea,*'  BerL  1774.  Compere  Dnreaa 
4e  h  Uslk,  *  PolioKc^tiqiie  des  Anciens,"  Paris, 
ltl9.  Bto. 

AFRICATaJS,  T.  SE^TIUS,  a  Roman  of 
■Ue  nak,  waa  detened  by  Agrippina  fiom  mar- 
nria|  SilanB.  In  ▲•  d.  62^  he  took  the  census  in 
T&e  pcorinoes  of  Oanl,  together  with  Q.  Volosios 
Bd'Trebeflins  Maximns.  (Tac  Aim,  xiiL  19, 
ty.  4€.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fntm  ArralesL  (Gmter,  p.  1 1 9.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sextias  Africanns  consol  with  Tnjan  in  a.  o. 
112,  vho  w^  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
■RtMsed  above. 

AG.VCLTTUS  CATtwAvr^r),  the  anthor  of  a 
««k  about  (Mympia  (vcpl  *OXv/Mr(af ),  which  is 
n^tned  to  by  Soidaa  and  Photius.    («.  «.  Ku^'tAi- 

AOAXLIAS.     [AcALLiff.] 

AGALLIS  i^KyoKXis)  of  Corcyra,  a  fnnale 
""■■'■■TIP  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  L 
^  U,  d.)  Some  hsTo  supposed  from  two  passages 
a  Sodas  (s.  e.  *Ap6rfakKa  and  'Opxfo'tf X  that 
*»  eoght  to  rend  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of 
Aikraanis.  The  scholiut  upon  Homer  and  Eo- 
vsttaam  {ad  JL  xriiL  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
"f  the  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
\'jc  gnHDmarian,  also  a  Cfutjmean  and  a  commen- 
^aioT  upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
^  or  perhaps  her  &ther. 

AGAME'DE  QAyofoiBri).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Aasms  and  wife  of  Mulins,  who,  according  to 
H^raer  {IL  xL  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
^  powen  of  idl  the  planta  that  now  upon  the 
orJL  Hyginns  {Fab,  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
«f  IMos,  Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

"t.  A  daaghter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agamede, 
i  ^aee  in  Lesbos,  was  bdieved  to  have  derired  its 
uue.  (Str^  Byx.  «. «.  'A7«H^-).        [L.  S-] 
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AG AMEDES  CAra^iJfiijf),  a  son  of  Stymphalus 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5,  6, 
§  3.)  He  was  father  of  Cercyon  by  Epicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  ApoUo 
and  Epicaste,  or  of  Zeus  and  locaste,  and  fiither  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Eiginus,  king  of  Orchomenua, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
eniecially  in  buildmg  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3 ;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  421.)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  {Nub,  508)  gives  a  somewhat  dii!e- 
rent  account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeias.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pausanias  bears  a  great  resembhuce  to 
that  which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  lodu  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thiet  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga- 
medes with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Diet,  of 
Ant,  T^  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{Tu9c,  QuaaL  I  47 ;  comp.  Plut  De  eonsoL  ad 
ApoUon.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothen  died.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modem  scholan  in  both  ways;  but  MUller 
((hrchom,  p.  94,&,c.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  oif  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  vras  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  {'Aya^nywv).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthencs  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Mcnelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
(Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or,  5  ;  SchoL 
ad  Iliad,  iL  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writera 
can  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pclops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  IL  xi.  131 ; 
Eurip.  Helen,  396 ;  Txetz,  ad  Lycophr,  147  ;  Hygin. 
Fuh,  97.)  His  mother  viras,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibia,  Cyndragora,  ot  Astyocheia. 
(SchoL  Eurip,  Or,  5;   Hygin.  Fab.  17.)    Aga- 
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oemnon  and  Menelaat  were  brought  np  together 
with  Acgisthiu,  the  ■on  of  Thj'ettet,  in  the  houie 
of  AtreoA.  When  they  had  grom-n  to  manhood, 
AtreuB  Knt  Agamemnon  and  Mcnclaus  to  leck 
Thyestea.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  AtxeuB,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthoi  waft  afterwanU  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  rocognining  his  father  in  him,  he  abataincd 
from  the  cruel  deed,  tlew  Atreua,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
fiitner  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Asuia- 
Tiius.]  The  two  brothers  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  hist  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
rrus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Iphianasaa 
(Iphigeneia),  Chrysothemis,  Laodice  (Electra),  and 
Orestes.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eus- 
tath. ;  Lucret.  L  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently rekited.  From  Homer  (//.  il  108 ;  comp. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peoceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(.\e8chyL  Ayam.  1G05),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  given  in  the  Iliad.  (iL  569,  &c.; 
comp.  StFsb.  viiL  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  L  9.)  When 
Homer  (lU  iL  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sovereignty  over  aU  Aigos,  the  name  Aiigos  here 
signifies  Peloponnetsus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedcs. 
(//.  il  559,  &C.)  Strabo  (iL  c)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Argos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synon^inous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menehws,  was  carried 
oflf  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Munelaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (O/yis.  xxi v.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Argos  in  the  pahice  of  Diomedcs, 
where  Agamemnon  U'as  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, cither  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Kustath,  ad  ILii,  108 ;  Thucvd.  I  9),  or  bccauM 
he  liad  gained  the  &vour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  CreU  L  15, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
anny  and  licet  abtembkd  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in 
Duootia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  onicle  al>out  the  issue  of  the  entcrprikc,  and 
the  answer  given  was  that  Troy  should  lall  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quarrel  {Od.  viil  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
hnpiwncd  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Once  when  a  sacritice  was  ofiercd  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
t<T{)r(>ted  the  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  liavc  to  tight  against  Troy  for  nine  yeant, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  fiiU.  (/(.  il 
30:$,  &c.)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por- 
^Mldi^g  the  same  thing  b  given  by  Aeschylus. 
{AyaiH.  110,  &c)  Another  interesting  incident 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  kacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
tli»7  fuigi'r  of  the  goddess  by  irreverent  words. 
h>hc  in  return  vinited  the  Greek  anny  with  a  pi'it- 
tilvuce,  and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the 


Greeks  were  unable  to  leare  the  port.    Whoi  th»  3 
seers  decUred  that  the  an^r  of  the  goddeaa  caalA  :i 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  danghlMr  «t  1 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  alMiqg  % 
sacritice,  Diomedet  and  Odysseus  wen  mt  Is  -. 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  ikt 
was  to  be  married  to  Achillea    She  cum  s  baft  «I  * 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  ncrificadt  ikt  j 
was  carried  off"  by  Artemis  herself  (accovdiqg  l»  , 
others  by  Achilles)  to  Tauris,  and  another  nrtis  j 
was  substituted  in  her  ph^e.    (Hygia.  Fak  Mt 
Eurip.  IjAig.  AmL  90,  IpUg,  Tamr.  15;  SodMcL 
Elect,  565  ;  Pind.  /yA.  xl  35 ;  Ot.  AfsC  JuLSlf 
Diet.  CreU  119;  SchoL  ad  Lyoopkr.  183;   ' 
Lib.  27.)     After  this  the  cahn  ceased, 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy, 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  • 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Aicadiana.    (/(.  n.  tiji 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy— Ibr  it  il 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — we  find  A^ 
memnon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  AdiiUea  la* 
specting  the  possession  of  Briseis,  whom  AchaUai 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achillea 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Gieeka 
were  visited  by  successive  disaster!.  [AcuuxBhJ 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  te  penoade  haa 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  battle  against  the  Tnjaaii 
(IL  il  8,  &C.)  The  king,  in  ofder  to  try  the 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  retain  home,  wilk 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  coaima 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  thea  la 
prepare  for  battle.  {IL  il  55,  &c)  After  a  na|^ 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelana,  a  baUla 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  aevenU  el 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  brafWt 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  hj  kL 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (//.  viil),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
Bight  and  return  home.  (IL  ix.  10.)  Bat  he 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.  An  attempt  to 
conciliate  AchUIes  fiiiled,  and  Agamemnon  assem- 
bled the  chie&  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  (IL  x.  1,  &c)  Odysseoa 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  q>ieSi,  fuid  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  waa 
renewed.  Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  of 
the  bmvest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  his  own 
hand.  At  hut,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent.  (IL  xl  250, 
&C.)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga^ 
memnon  again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  ilighu  (//.  xiv.  75,  &c.)  But  Odysseoa 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  waa 
going  on  near  the  ahi\tn,  Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamcnmon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (//.  xiv.  125,  &c.^ 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patruclua,  the  friend  of  Achillea,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  hi*  fall  roused 
AchUleH  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reconcilia> 
tiun  with  Agamemnon.  In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  gained  tho 
am  prize  in  throwing  the  spear.  (IL  xxiil  890, 
&c.) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  (irecks,  is  not  tho  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bmvery,  and  character,  altogether 
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idtmt  t»  AfhiBw.  But  he  nererthdess  rises 
jkm  ill  tke  Greeks  bj  his  disiiitj,  power,  and 
■JH^  (IL  m.  166,  Ac),  and  his  eyes  and  head 
KEkaed  to  those  of  Zeoa,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
iBi.fld  hk  hnast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  (IL  il 
Cic)  hgunrmnaa  is  among  the  Greek 
ksB  vhst  Zeu  ia  among  the  gods  of  Olympfos. 
Dsiissppean  to  hare  guided  the  Greek  artists, 
k  is  amal  lepitscntatiops  of  Agamemnon  still 
oart  thoe  is  a  lemaikable  resembhmce  to  the 
riiiiitiriiiBH  of  Zena.  The  emblem  of  his  power 
ai  aqestf  in  Uonier  ia  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
Ifcffcgiriii  which  Zens  had  once  giren  to  Hermes, 
■i  Bases  to  Pelopa,  from  whom  it  descended 
fclfiwiiiMi  (IL  iL  100,  &c;  comp.  Paas.ix. 
Afi)  His  annoor  ia  desoibed  in  the  Iliad, 
(a  IS.  Ac) 

TW  reasining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
ixted  in  the  Odjaaej,  and  by  several  later 
won.  At  the  takiiig  of  Troy  he  reoeived  Css- 
■fa»  the  daa^ter  of  Priam,  as  his  prise  (Od, 
tQ\;  DicL  Cret.  r.   13),  by  whom,  according 
sitB&ka  ia  Panaaniaa  (iL  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
SB^  TeUsmas  and  Pelops.     On  his  return  home 
hm  twice  driven  out  of  his  coarse  by  storms, 
kit  hst  kuided  in  Aigolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
ItfitfliBii  who  hnd  aednced  Qytemnestn  during 
tnkteaet  of  her  hushand.     He  invited  Agamem- 
MakiiSRival  to  a  repaat,and  had  him  and  his 
mfueom  treacherooaly   murdexed    daring  the 
fait  (M.  in.  263)  [  Akoihtuus],  and  Clytemnes- 
ft  n  the  same   oocaaion   murdered  Cassandra. 
((ML  xL  400,  Ac  422,  zxiv.  96,  &c)     Odyueos 
BR  tbe  ftksde  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  worid. 
iOL  XL  387,  xzir.  20.)      Menekns  erected  a 
111  ■!  ul  ia  honoiir  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
iqrpiai.     (Od.  ir.  584.)      Pansanias  (iL  16.  § 
')  otei,  that  in  hia  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
■B  was  itill  extant  at   Mycenae.       The  tragic 
!«a  kare  variously   modified  the   story  of  the 
Qricr  of  Agamemnon.     Aeschylus  (Affam.  1492, 
«L)nkes  Qyienmestm  alone  murder  Agamem- 
nn:  ibt  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
[*e  bnh,  and  slew  him  vrith  three  strokes.    Her 
■ocive  it  partly   her  jealousy  of  Casiandra,  and 
paiij  her  adnlteroos  life  with  Aegisthus.     Ac- 
es^ to  Tsetses  (ad  Lyeopkr,  1099),  Aegisthus 
i^aiiuil  the  nmider  with  the  assistance  of  Cly- 
traaolA.     Enripides  (Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar* 
net  vbA  dytemnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
iftaet,  and  both  Sophocles  (EUet,  530)  and  £u- 
rindn  represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  as  the 
•sne  far  which   she  murdered  him.      After  the 
AosK  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
*^  vete  nraidered  opon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
i)^tm.n.  16.  I  5.)     Acooniing  to  Pindar  (Pyth, 
xi-  4t)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
•iaTcbe,  in  T^anonira,  and  Pansanias  (L  c)  states 
tbt  jhe  inhabitanto  of  this  pbce  disputed  with 
(^  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
GsMBda.     (Comp.  Pans.  ill.  19.  §  5.)     In  later 
3sn  ilatoes  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  wveral 
juxt  of  Greece,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
aAoijdae  and  Olympia.     (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
^  I  5.)     He  vras  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
i^  celefaiated  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  (L  33.  §  T), 
Md  fiii  fight  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cypseius. 
(f.  19.  9  1.)     He  vras  painted  in  the  Leschc  of 
Mphi,    by    Polygnotos.     (z.   25.    9  2;     com- 
poe  Plin.  /f.  N.  zzxv.  86.  i  5 ;  QumtiL  iL  13. 
\  13;  VaL  Max.  roL  11.  |  6.)    It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poeto  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Halesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  FatL  iv.  73;  Amor, 
iii  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen,  vii.  695 ;  SiL 
ItaL  viii  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zens,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Eustath.  ad  //.  iu  25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
bhmce  between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  dydy  and  /isVw.  [L.  S.J 

AOAMEMNl/NIDES  (*AyafLtfiyoviins),  a 
patronymic  form  firom  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  30 ; 
Juv.  viii.  215.)  [L.  S.1 

AGANl'CE  or  AGLAONI'CE  (^AyaylKti  or 
'Ay\aoyiKii)^  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Thesaalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut.  de  Oj:  Ot^ptg.  p.  145, 
de  D^ed.  Orac  p.  417.)  [L.  S.J 

AGANIPPE  ('Ayayiwmi}.  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Permessus. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  Edog.  x.  12.)  The 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Aganippides. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnsius,  and  according  to  some 
aocounto  the  mother  of  Danae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Eurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  liAod.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  {Fast  v.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Hippocrene ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Aganippides  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Muses,  Agaiiippis  Hippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  ^  Hippocrene,  sacred  to  tho 
Muses."  [L.  S.] 

AGAPE'NOR  CA7o»iJwp),  a  son  of  Ancaeus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycuigus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Truy. 
(Horn.  JL  iL  609,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Ho 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  ApoUod.  in.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cost  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  fiunous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus. 
viiL  5.  §  2,  &c.)  He  also  occurs  in  the  story  of 
HAaMONiA.  (Apollod.  ilL  7.  §  5,  &c.     [L.  S.J 

AGAPE'TUS  ('A7oinrr<J$).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
sufiragans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Cholccdou, 
he  ddfendcd  it  against  Timotheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Conci- 
liorum  Nana  CotUctio  a  Alansi,  voL  viL  p.  580. 

2.  St.,  bom  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  Ho  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against  his  de* 
ceased  rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  chaige  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  mode  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.      [Antui- 
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MUR.]  Th«  fmr  of  an  inmiiion  of  Italy  by 
JuKtinian  led  the  Goth  Theodatns  to  oblige  St. 
Agapetns  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  direrted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  Breriarntm  &  LiberuHt  ap.  Mansi,  Oottniia, 
Tol.  is.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimns, 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetns  hud  his  own  hands  npon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (inteq>reted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  reUting  to  these  affidrs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  voL  riiL  pp.  869,  921.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against 
the  Monophysite  Acephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
A.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  hold  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennaa.  (Mansi, 
ibid.  p.  a74.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St. 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians;  and  there 
are  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Repaiatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Om- 
cilia^  Till  pp.  8-16 — 850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Chureh  of  St.  Sophia,  a.d. 
527.  There  are  two  other  ^<7oprA' mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Monnas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Arehimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
ci'%sion  of  the  hitter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Jdmomtiom  om  the  Duty  of  a  Primce^  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  fetters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (#K^<nr  irt^aXa/wr  vopoiyeriirMi'  irx*- 
9t€ur$9t<ra).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appean  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  J^ojfal 
Sertiont  (^x^^  fiainXued).  It  was  published, 
with  a  I^tin  version,  by  Zitek,  CaHierg,  8vo.,  Ven. 
1.^19,  afterwards  by  J.  Brunon,  Svo.,  Lips.  1669, 
Orl'M^  8vo.,  Lipt.  1 73.\  and  in  Oallandi's  BiUio- 
/Am/,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  Ac,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  I^niis  XIII.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  bv  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo.,  I^ond. 
1550.  [A.J.  C] 

AGAPETUS  fATonnrof),  an  ancient  Greek 
phyttician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  303)  and  Paulu^  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
1 1 ,  p .  66 1 . )  He  prolxibly  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trallianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  aliout  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  f  W.  A.  G.] 

AnA'PIUS(*A7«(»-iof),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  nt 
Byzitntium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Gf  his  date  it  can  only 
be  di'termined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  BiUiaik,  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.] 

AG  AUISTA  CA7apt'«rTT»).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthcnes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  fiithcr 
proniiMrd  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
GrrM'ce,  and  among  others  Mt^gncles,  the  son  of 
Alcnmeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whofe  year,  during  whkh 
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time  Cleisthenet  made  trial  of  them  in  twioa^ 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megadea.  Ffon  tidfv 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenet  who  divided  fSm" 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hippocratea.  (!!«■&• 
vi.  126—130;  comp.  Athen.  vi.  p.  27^  k.«t 
xii.  541,  b.  c.)  ^ 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mmtioiMa  H^^ 
pocratea,  and  the  gnuid-daagfater  of  the  abv*^' 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xaothhi|Nis  mA' 
became  the  mother  of  Peridea.  (UeraL  vi  llt|^ 
PluL  Perid,  8.)  '• 

AGA'SIAS  (*A7<uriaf),  a  Stym|dia]iHi  of  Jbb  i 
cadia  (Xen.  Anab,  iv.  1.  g  27),  is  lieqMMl|f  *> 
mentioned  by  Xcnophon  as  a  brave  and  actifv* 
oflicer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  ThouioikL  (  I  wfc  •: 
iv.  7.  §  11.  V.  2.  §  15,  &c)  He  was  wimim 
while  fighting  against  Asidatea.  (Amalk^  tSL  %  * 
S  19.) 

AGA'SIAS  CAYM-Zof),  ton  of  DoddnM.  •  - 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephetua.  One  of  the  : 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  bj  thn  u 
name  of  the  Borghese  gbdiator,  is  ttiU  yrmund  i 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  ttatiu^  m  «rii  i 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidcre,  was  diseovcved  wmaa^  j 
the  ruins  of  a  pahice  of  the  Roman  emperon  on  th*  q 
site  of  the  anaent  Antium  (Cbpo  d^Amxo),  PfMi  u 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  dear,  that  the  ililM  w 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  i       ' 


ing  with  a  mounted  combatant.  Thiench  eoajii  ^ 
turcs  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Ach&t  -i 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  onl^  reeoid  tte  ^ 
we  have  of  thb  artist  ia  the  inscnptioo  on  At  ; 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  ftr 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  exeept  th* 
style  of  art  disphiyed  in  the  wwk  itaeU^  whkh  , 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  ptodncoi  , 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  &  & 

It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  the  Agasiaa,  who  li 
mentioned  as  the  fiither  of  Heradidea,  waa  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Boi^gheie  statnoi  or  n 
diffen-nt  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  tame  namo^ 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Menophilosw  He  ia 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  excreised  his  art  in  Deka  whila 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  prohablj 
somewhere  about  100,  B.  c.  (Thiersch,  I^pockm  J* 
Uld,  Kund,  p.  130  ;  MiiUer,  ArdL  d.  Am< 
p.  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEQESICLE8 
CAyaetKKris^  *AyiKrtK\^s^  'H7i|^iicAi|r),  a  king  af 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Prodee.  H« 
was  conteraporar}'  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  m^ 
ceeded  his  father  Arehidamns  I.,  probably 
B.  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  I 
monions  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wark  (Herod* 
L  65 ;  Paus.  iiL  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)         [C  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  CATure^inir),  a  son  of  An- 
geios,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elta» 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenum,  who  occurs  among  ihn 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Hom.  IL  ii  624  ;  Pana.  v.  X 
§  4 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  i  8.)  [L.  &] 

AGATIIA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistntna 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregor}'  of  Armenia  in  Cireeh, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Ada  Samdurmm^  vol.  viiL 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripU  of  it  in  the  puhlk 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Flomice.  The  time  al 
which  Agnthangelus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
BiU,  iSra^,  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xL  p.  554.) 

AOATHAGrTUS  CATaMyiret),  a  Rhodki^ 
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«k  mammtoied  his  state  to  eipoiue  the  side  of 
lb  Bflnm  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Bw  sad  Peneos,  b.  a  171.  (Polyh.  xxvil  6. 
U2zniL2.4  3.) 

AGATflAilCHIDES  CA-yotfopx^s),  or 
AfiATHARCHUS  ('Ardaancn),  a  Gmk  gram- 
■DB,  bon  at  CnidoiL  He  was  brought  op  by 
■  ■B  fl£  the  name  of  Cninaens;  was,  as  Strabo 
(xn.  f,  779)  infioffma  na,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
te  lAoA  ef  philosaph  J,  and  wrote  seT«al 
faabesl  aid  geogtaphiral  works.  In  his  youth 
k  kU  the  sjtnation  of  aecietary  and  reader  to 
Boaides  Lemboa,  who  (acccmiing  to  Soidas) 
kii  B  the  R9gB  of  Ptdkm  J  PhiUnnetor.  This 
b|  fiad  &  c  146.  He  himself  infbnns  ns  (in 
kiiMk  «n  the  Eiytliraeaii  Seal  that  he  was  sob- 
ifBtlr  goardian  to  orae  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
hof  Us  ainoritj.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
is  t«»  SOBS  of  Ptolemy  Physoon.  Dodwell  en- 
kmmn  to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
JUoaida;  aad  oh^ecta  to  Soter,  tlmt  he  reigned 
iwjasilj  with  Ua  mother.  This,  howoTer,  was 
Aeeas  with  Alexander  likewise.  WesseUng 
mi  Cfaloa  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
ami,  as  Soter  IL  waa  more  likdy  to  have  been  a 
mmm  kk  aeceanm  in  a,  c.  117,  than  Alejom- 
4ff  is  B.  a  107y  ten  yeara  after  their  fiuher*s 
Ml  Mefeovcr  Dodwell^s  date  would  leave  too 
te  m  iafeerval  between  the  pnblicatbn  of  Aga- 
itaMUcs's  week  on  the  Eiythraean  Sea  (about 
!•  c  lU),  aad  the  work  of  Artemidoma. 
is  oHBentioo  of  the  woiks  of  Agatharchides 

■  ctea  by  Pkodna  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
«ak  flD  Aiaa,  in  10  hooka,  and  one  on  Europe, 
a  4S  bnaki;  a  geographical  work  on  the  Ery- 
ttsaa  Sea,  in  5  booka,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
kMb  rf  whidi  Photina  giTea  an  abstcsct ;  an 
fdsaat  rf  the  hut  inentioDed  work ;  a  treatise  on 
tk  Tiagtodytae,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
^  «f  Aatinnchaa  ;  an  epitome  ci  the  works  of 
&iw  vho  bad  written  w«pl  Tijs  awoywpit  9av- 
mtim  Mpmm\  an  historical  work,  firom  the 
1^  md  30th  hooka  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
{xi.  fi  537,  b.  tL  p.  251, 1) ;  and  a  treatise  on 
1^  ntenoarae  of  friends.  The  first  three  of 
Aae«]yhsd  been  read  by  Photius.  Agathar- 
ckida  eaopooed  hia  work  on  the  Eiythraean  Sea, 

■  k  tdls  us  hinwetl^  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  ed. 
Hs^X  ia  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
hiffim  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
lUe  nstter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
KfKtag  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
is  termed  the  miode  of  li£e  amount  the  Sabaeans 
a  Asabia.  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
iki  aaj  ia  which  elephants  were  eanght  by  the 
«kybiaifr«aterB,  and  the  mode  of  woridng  the  gold 
Baa  ia  the  moontains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
!^  Hii  aeoonnt  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
a*4c  flf  woffking  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
^Disdorva.  (iiL  12 — 18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
Baoidiauy  animals  he  mentions  the  camelopard. 
stick  was  ioond  in  the  country  of  the  Trogk>- 
£?tu,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Asaharchides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
crk^  aococding  to  PhotiiM,  was  dignified  and  per- 
nenoa*,  and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
*U  inspired  a  fiivonnble  opinion  of  his  judg- 
aeat.  In  the  compoaitiou  of  lus  nieeches  he  was 
u  naxtaior  of  Thocydidea,  whom  he  equalled  in 
Izaxtj  and  rwrlled  in  ckamesa.  His  rhetorical 
bints  also  are  highly  piaiaed  by  Phothui    He 
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was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
plans  (de  JRubr,  M.  p.  46),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discorered  the  true  cause  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.    (Diod.  i.  41.) 

An  Agatharchides,  of  Samos,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  »f/>l  XlBw.  Fabricius,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides,  not  Aga- 
tharchides. (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geogr.Scr^,  Or, 
J/wwrw;  Clinton,  Fasti HeU,  iii.  p.  635.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharchides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  (Sympoi.  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  FUaria  Medmemsisj  or 
CrMtnea  Worm,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
De  Filar,  Medin,  Cbmmeat,  BeroL  1832,  Svo., 
and  espedaUy  the  very  learned  work  by  O.  H. 
Welschius,  De  Vena  MedmensL  dfc,  August 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  ^  [W.  A.  G.l 

AOATHARCHUS  QAyiiBaiaos),  a  Syracusan, 
who  vras  placed  by  the  Syiacusans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  B.  c.  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Sjmcusan  commanders  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse.   (Thuc  vii.  25,  70 ;  IMod.  jtiii.  13.) 

AOATHARCHUS  CAydBofocos),  an  Athenian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (Praef.  ad  lib,  vii)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (seeaain  fecit)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  tlus  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle*^ 
assertion  {PocL  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophodes,  some  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  ^p.  ad  IHa,  279 : 
et  modioM  instravii  pulpita  tifftas.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagoras,  carrying  out  Uie  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  fi!om  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus*s  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Somos,  and  the  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  und 
rapidity  with  which  he  finished  his  works.  (Plut. 
PerieL  1 3.)  Plutarch  (AIcUk  16)  »nd  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (ia  Aldb,  p.  31. 15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pencil  The  speech  of  Andocides  abovo 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Mclos  (b.  c  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
lately  fixed.  Some  scholars  (ns  Bentley,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  contemponrj  of  Aeichyliit,  who,  howoTcr, 
must  have  preooded  him  by  a  good  half  century. 
(Mbller,  Arck  <L  KwuL,  p.  88.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS  (KriHlupot)^  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  nnall  geographiail 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  rjfr  y^^fta^ioi  iro- 
rvwdvtit  4v  hnrofi^  (**  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome**),  addretted  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
is  sappoeed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  He  lived  alter 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tium in  A.  D.  S28,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byxantium.  (il  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  h^  f 
aTpar6ir^a  tS^vroi,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Severus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point. 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treau  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
windfl,  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  Uys  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson^s  G«>- 
pn^>k.  Serif ttoreg  Gr,  Afinores;  Ukert,  Oeoffr.  der 
Oriecken  u.  Homar,  pL  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHF/MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  {KKMios 
*Aya6i^fi*pos)f  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  was 
bom  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Comutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persius  about  A.  d.  50. 
( Piicudo-Sueton.  viia  Persii.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  A^aiemua,  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reinesius  (SjftUoffuia 
Jiucnpt.  Antiq.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  OronifHsiii  and  the  Greek  An- 
ikolotfy,  voL  iii.  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  pracnomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fiict  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
{Tiber.  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clienu  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C  G.  Ktthn,  Ad- 
diiam,  ad  Elenek,  Medic  VeL  a  J,  A,  FaMcio,  in 
^BiUiolK  GraecoT  ejkibU.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  {*Aya$itu\  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nitts,  a  rhetorician,  was  bom,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  A.  D.  (JlitL  ii.  16,  and  Vita  ApaUuae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.Y  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pytnicus  in  Aeolia  {Affotkiae  Prooemium^ 
p.  9,  ed.  lionn.;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Yen.),  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (//tf/.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (i^p^.  4.)    He  afterward  exercised 
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with  groat  socoees  the  profistaon  of  an  ad' 
though  only  finr  the  sake  of  a  livelihood, 
vounte  occupation  being  the  study  of  i 
poetry  UliaL  iii.  1 ) ;  and  he  paid  particnbr 
tion  to  nistory.  His  professioa  of  a  lawyi 
the  cause  of  his  surname  SxoAatfruc^r  (Said 
*A'yoBiai)^  which  word  signified  an  advocate 
time  of  Agathiaa.  Niebuhr  (  Viia  AgaUL 
Bonn.  p.  XV.)  believes,  that  he  died  durii 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  heft 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  ] 
tius  in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  {Bpigr.  3, 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  eat( 
seversl  great  and  distinguished  men  of  kii 
such  as  Theodocus  the  decurio,  Paulns  Silent 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Maoedoniua  t 
consul  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  d* 
ing  to  them  several  of  his  literary  productioi 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silent 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Florus,  who  was  deecendet 
an  old  and  illustrious  fiuiuly.  {Hid.  v.  9.) 
Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  w 

1.  Aa^i^iaittt,  a  collection  of  small  love  ] 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  wril 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  coU 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (^ 
Prooetnium^  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4,  Par.;  p.  6, 

2.  KvkAos,  an  anthology  containing  poi 
eariy  writers  and  €i  several  of  his  contempo 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among 
were  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Maoedonius. 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  bat  n 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  whit 
written  by  Agathiaa  himselfl  However,  1( 
grams,  which  were  in  circulation  either  bef 
collected  his  KificAor,  or  which  he  compose< 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  usi  Th 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  i 
nerally  attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  1 
Silentiarius,  &c  The  epigrams  are  contaii 
the  Anthologia  Graeoa  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Ag 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonav 
Vulawius,  hsve  translated  the  greater  p 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  writti 
published  after  the  Aa^i^iaicii. 

3.  'AyaBiov  ^xoKarrucov  Mvpiralov  'ItfToj 
^Agathiae  Scholastici  Myrinenais  Hlsto 
Libri  V.**  This  b  his  principal  work.  1 
tains  the  history  from  553 — 558  A.  B.,  i 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  o( 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  over  the 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  a 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  ooi 
tion  of  these  contests,  the  description  of  tht 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  tl 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  tb 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continoa 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  th 
book  relates  the  second  great  earthquake  < 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia  by  Justiniai 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  I 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agathias,  after  having  related  that  h 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more 
studies  {Prooemimm^  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6,  7;  Pa 
Ven.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  several  distinguish! 
bad  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  wriliog  the '. 
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dUiUmt, and  be  adds,  that  he  had  undertaken 
iiMk  eipcallr  on  the  adrioe  of  Eutjchiauos. 
[IL)  BovMer,  he  calls  Eatychianas  the  oma- 
Boi  if  the  £uKuIy  of  the  Floii,  a  fiunilj  to  which 
iaietiwia  did  not  bekmg  at  alL  It  U  therefore 
|nUle  that,  iwatrad  of  EntjchianiiA,  we  miut 
Hi  PhIbs  SQentiariiu  :  Niehuhr  is  of  this  opi- 
MB.  {Ik  mac  19.)  Agathiaa  is  not  a  great  histo- 
TB;he«aBts  historical  and  geognphical  know* 
Ur.  ffiiidpaUT  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  he 
bm  the  Emt  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
^ml  caoMS  of  thoae  great  erents  which  form 
ika^Kts  of  his  book :  hb  history  is  the  work 
rf  I  asB  ti  Tmriwena,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
fedal  RBinisoeiieifia.  Bat  he  b  honest  and  im- 
pait  sad  in  all  thoae  things  which  he  is  able  to 
■juaaul  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
IfiiBTk  is  often  bombastic ;  he  praises  himself; 
bUi  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  pieTBila,  bat  it  b  the 
fane  tf  kb  time,  degenemted  firom  its  daasical 
ycrity  ififs  a  sort  of  mixtore  of  aU  the  other  Greek 
UitM.  Nothwithstanding  these  deficimces  the 
««k  tf  .\fithias  u  of  high  Talae,  because  it  con- 
tB  a  fRBt  nnmber  of  important  heU  concerning 
md^  iBoit  erentfol  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Efitins:  'AToiCow  SxoAocrrurov  w«pl  r^f  Bcuri- 
Ami  Iswi  i  vtoMuS^  ^fUM  E.,  ed.  BonaTentura 
TdooiM,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Ln^uni,  1 594. 
Vin  Fsii^  e^tion,  ^riiich  b  contamed  in  the 
'GccpasSeripL  Byzant.*^  was  published  in  1660 ; 
t  oKtBos  many  errom  and  conjectural  innoTa- 
tinik,  lAxk  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
k  tae  editors  of  the  Venetian  edidon.  Another 
i£a«  VM  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
lata  traadation  by  Christophoms  Persona  was 
Kpnsely  published  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
Arwwds  at  Angsboig,  1 519, 4to. ;  at  Basel,  1 531, 
fC  aad  at  Leyden,  1594,  Sro.  The  best  edition 
stkt  of  Nbbahr,  Bonn.  1828,  Syo.,  which  forms 
ttf  tkird  Tohmie  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptorum 
fiyanse  Bysantinae.^  It  contains  the  Latin 
traniatMn  and  the  notes  of  Bonarentura  Vulcanius. 
The  Epigrams  Conn  an  appendix  of  thb  edition  of 
Niebsk;  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
mi  moved    the    innoTstions  of  the  Parisian 

didoB.  ^  [W.  P.] 

AGATHI'XUS  ('ATdfltwj),  an  eminent  an- 
eiat  Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
Mfical  leet,  to  which  he  gare  the  name  of  Epi- 
f^AL  (Did.  of  AnL  t.  e.  Episynthbtici.) 
He  w  bom  at  Sparta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
fait  eeatoiy  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
fllrBMiH,  and  the  tutor  of  Archigenes.  (Oalen. 
DHki.  Med.  c  14.  toL  xix.  p.  353 ;  Suidas,  «.  v. 
*Am7e>f«  ;  Endoc.  VioUtr.  ap.  ViUoison,  Anted, 
<^.  voL  L  p.  €5.)  He  b  said  to  hare  been  once 
fmi  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
nat  of  eleep,  €rom  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
mA  Arehigeiiea«  who  ordered  hb  head  to  be 
fcffltid  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oil 
(Ajidaa,  tetr.  I.  serm.  iy.  172,  p.  156.)  He  b 
h^sently  qooted  by  Oalen,  who  mentions  him 
MRv  the  Pnemnatici  {J}e  DignoK,  PmU,  L  3, 
^riii.  p.  787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now 
cxtat,  bat  a  few  fragmenta  are  contained  in 
Ifaahaers  Collection,  entitled  XXI  Vetervm  ei 
nmorwm  Meditorum  Cfraeeontm  Vatia  Optatuloj 
Xoiqne,  1808,  4to.  See  abo  PbUadius,  Ck)m- 
■at  m  Hippoer.  •*  De  Aforh,  Poptd,  lib.  vi"  ap. 
I^irtz,  Srkolia  in  IJippotr.  ei  OaUn,  toL  il  p.  56. 
Tke  ^orticnlar  opiniona  of  hb  sect  are  not  exactly 
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known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Eclectici.  (Did.  of  AnL  $.v, 
Eclbcticl)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhauaen,  Hidor.  Sedat 
Pneumatic.  Med,  Altort  1791,  8vo.;  C.G.  KUhn, 
AddUam,  ad  Blench,  Medic.  Vet,  a  J,  A.  Fabrido 
M  •* BiUiotk,  Graeea''  e^biL)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHOCLE'A  (•A7oWKAeio),  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minbter 
Agathoclcs.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  influence  orer  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  hb  wife  and  sister  Eurjdice,  Aga- 
thoclea  became  his  favourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (b.  c.  205),  Agathoclea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  erent  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  fonned  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thocles  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  Uie  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphones. 
At  bst  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
hb  sbter  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate.  Agathoclea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refugo 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  ▼.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25—84 ;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,2;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  676  ;  Plut.  Cleotn, 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Arbtomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acamanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  L  c.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'THOCLES  (^AyoldoKKris),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remaricablc  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  &  c,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  b  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Somnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  vL  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold's  Romey  c.  xxxt.) 
The  evenu  of  hb  life  are  detailed  by  Diodoms  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathocles  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  loTe 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named Epitimaeus  (fiiultrfinder).  (Athen. vL p.  272.) 
Hb  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  softr^ 
ened  when  he  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathocles  very 
grossly.  (Fmgm.  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  charges 
him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xi.  15),  so 
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tliat  the  account  which  he  lias  left  must  be  received 
with  much  suftpicion.  Marvellous  storieft  are  re- 
kited  of  the  early  yeors  of  Agnthoclcs.  Bom  at 
Themine,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthoffc,  he 
is  siiid  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infiint,  by 
his  fiithcr,  Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  tmubKwome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  souree  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fo- 
tii<>r,  who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  tlie 
chilli.  By  him  he  wm  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
markable for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syra- 
cuwin,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chilinrcK  and  afterwords  a  military 
tribim<>.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  he  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
developed  tnemsvlviTS,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  Afler  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col- 
lected an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians  and  was  ref^tored  under  an  oath 
th:it  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citiiens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Synicuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
Itut  iiamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kt'pt  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
wiiole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  (^^irtluige,  liad  submitted  to  him.  In  tlic  battle 
of  Hiinera,  the  army  of  Agathoclcs  was  defeated 
with  great  shiughter,  and  hnmediatvly  after,  Syra- 
cuKc  itself  was  closely  Uweged.  At  tills  juncture, 
he  funned  the  Iwld  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fonnl  to  lot  thohc  who  dn>aded  the  miseries  of  a 
protnuted  sii-ge  de{)art  fn»n  SyrocuM^  and  then 
sent  a  Ijody  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
thoM*  who  accepu*d  his  oifer.  He  kept  his  design 
u  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Cartluiginian  fieet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
clohcly  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
kinded  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
he  ainiomiced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  tluuik-oflfer- 
in^r  for  hiii  eMsi{M%  to  hocritice  his  sliips  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddes8«.-s  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
bum  I  tiiem  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  hope  of 
biifrty  fxo'pt  ill  conquest. 

His  buiTi'KM's  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  ()f 
the  two  Sutfrtcs  of  Carthage,  the  one,  Boinilcar, 
aiiui'<l  at  the  tyranny,  and  op{K>8ed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  other,  Hunno,  fell  in 
liattli'.  He  conHUiitly  defeated  the  tnxips  of  Cai^ 
tli:u;c,  and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  ikiUls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  liomilcar  in- 
fu^'d  new  life  into  the  war.  Agnthocies  too  was 
suiiiinoni'd  fnim  Africa  by  the  aflliurs  of  Sicily, 
wjirre  th<'  Agrigentincs  hail  huddenly  invited  their 
fi-llow-couiitrynien  to  sh.ake  oHf  his  yoke,  and  left 
hi^  .inny  umler  his  son  Archa^nthus  who  was  un- 
alili*  to  prevent  a  mutiny.  A({:ith<icli'M  returned, 
but  was  dcfi>:it4>d  ;  and,  tearing  a  new  ouibn>ak  on 
the  jKirt  of  hiH  tnxips  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Arch;i;:athus  who,  however,  lost  hifi  way  and  wiu 
token.     Ag:ithucles  escniH'd ;    but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldien  murdered  his        , 

then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  traUw' 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  lieiiiocratc%  a  %jt^^ 
cusan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  bige  anny  «griMl-i 
him.  But  he  mode  a  treaty  with  the  ririhynii^  ^ 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Dcinocimlct  mlo  ib* 
vour,  and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  itdwdag  th«^ 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  ht  hmk'-'- 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  kin^  H*  - 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended'' 
Corey ra  against  Cassander.  (Diod.  xxi.  fVwH.)" 
He  plundered  the  Lipori  isles,  and  also  eanied  Ui  ■*■ 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BmttiL        i 

But  his  designs  were  intcirupted  by  aavera  fll*t 
ness  accompanied  by  gn«t  anxiety  of  miiidy  fai 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  Hit  gf aiirfana  i 
Archagathns  murdered  his  son  Agathoclea,  fer  th» : 
s:ike  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  kaq|  j 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  fiunily  wooU  than  Ua  ■ 
finte.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  aend  kia  wife  . 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egj-pt,  ker  Datii*  i 
countr}' ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughU  of  hia  dyi^  . 
thus  uncared  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  iaeiqg  tMi  ; 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  M  had  z 
won  for  them.  The^  left  him,  and  his  daatk  fal-  ^ 
lowed  almost  immediately.  For  thia  toncbiBf  m^  •, 
rative,  Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  subatitatad  : 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  his  being  pal-  . 
soned  by  Maeno,  an  aiaoriate  of  Arekagatkn  . 
The  poison,  wc  are  told,  wn»  conoroled  in  the  anU  ; 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  redoeed  un  j 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  waa  placad  ca  ^ 
the  funeial  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  Hving,  boqg  , 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  A{^thocIes  waa  a  warn 
who  did  not  hesiute  to  plunge  into  any  ngBWiii  , 
of  cruelty  and  trenchciy  to  further  hia  own  pv^ 
poses.  He  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cynaa, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  CaithagN 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  lemd 
the  coinmnnd  of  his  anny.  He  inTited  the  princi- 
pal Syracusans  to  a  festi\'al,  plied  them  with  wiui^ 
mixed  fre«'ly  with  them,  discovered  their  aecRt 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  kia 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictiooa  of 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  understand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  gn*at  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  Afiricanus,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  biildrrt 
warriors  and  wi§ni  statesmen,  replied,  Agathodca 
and  Hionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  apci 
to  have  possessed  renuirkable  powen  of 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  coi 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gen^ 
rsiUy  unknown  to  the  (ireek  tyrants,  unattendiil 
in  public  by  guards,  and  truHting  entirely  either  to 
the  iKipuLirity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  U)  the  chronoliigy  uf  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  arehonship  of  Hieromnenm  al 
Athens  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  son. 
I.e.  Aug.  15,  B.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  FoA  ittlL) 
He  i|uitu>d  it  at  the  end  of  &  r.  307,  di^-d  H.  r.  *i89i» 
after  u  reign  of  *J8  years,  aged  7*2  accoiding  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  {MatrUi.  lU),  gives  hit 
age  V5,  WesM'ling  and  Clinton  |>refi*r  the  stat^ 
meiit  of  Diodorus.  The  I  Lilian  mercenarii*s  whom 
.\gath<K'le«  left,  were  the  Mamertiiii  who  after  hia 
death  heixed  Messnna,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [0.  K.  L.  CJ 
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ifiATHOCLES    C^yoBoKXMt}.      1.  The  fik 
Asaf  LjvBtcbiu^  VM  a  TheMalian  Pcnest,  but 
'  '    ~  tfe  h,T9ar  of  Philip  throngfa  flattery,  and 
'  1^  Um  to  high  nok.     (Theopompus, 
fb  Mm.  Ti.  PL  259,  £,  ft& ;  Arniui,  AstaU  vi. 
&ML1IL) 
2.  TW  MO  of  Lysmachiit  by  an   Odiysian 
Polyaieniis  (tL  12)  caQs  MacrU. 
sent  by  hu  frther  against  the 
GttMbsat  B.C.  292,  bat  was  defeated  and  taken 
fBaaB.    He  vaa  kiadly  treated  by  DromichaetUy 
iik^  if  the  Getee,  and  aent  back  to  his  &ther 
filyRieata;  hot  Ltyaimachna,  notwithstanding, 
aKked  sfpnait  the  Getae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
liaaC    He  too  vaa  alao  released  by  Dromichae- 
%  whs  RcciTed  in  conaeqnence  the  danghter  of 
iMKkos  hi  nmrriage.     According  to  some  an- 
dn  ii  was  owly  Agathodes,  and  according  to 
■hs  mlj  LysBachna,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(IM.  £ac  sxL  PL  559,  ed.  Wess. ;  Pans.  L  9. 
|7;  Stnh.  viL  pp.  502,  305  ;  Pint. Demetr, c 39, 
^trr.mtm,tmd,  p^  555,  d.)     In  B.C  287,  Aga- 
ades  aas  sent  by  hia  fiither  against  Demetrius 
f^moetts  vho  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
pn  Ljibachaa  of  Lydia  and  Caria.    In  this 
tyditouy  he  was  aoccMefiil;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
■s^  sad  drove  him  oat  of  his  &ther*s  pro- 
wet.    (PkL  JDemgtr.  c  46.)     Agathocles  was 
JHBaifd  Is  be  the  aoooesaor  of  Lysimachns,  and 
■■  ynHihr  ankOBg  his  anbjects ;    but  his  step- 
art^,  .^rnoe,  pfejndiced  Uie  mind  of  his  &ther 
ipart  \m ;  and  after  an  nnsoccessfal  attempt  to 
fmm  has,  Lyvnaehaa    cast  him  into    prison, 
vWe  he  was  mardered  (r.  c  284)  by  Ptolemaeos 
Cenaaii,  who  waa  a  fbgitiye  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
■ckos.    His  widow  Lyaandia  fled  with  his  chil- 
^a.  sad  Alexander,  hia  brother,  to  Seleucus  in 
ifli,  vho  ande  war  npovi  Lysimachus  in  conse- 
?we.    (jfcnmon,  op.  J^haL  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
^.  ci  Bekker;   Pans.  L  10;  Justin,  xriL  1.) 
AGATHOCLES  ('A7a0o«Xiif ),  a  Greek  histo- 
'K.  who  wrote   the   history  of  Cyzicus    (irtpl 
Ki(W).    He  is   called   by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Mna  (L  p.  30,  a.  iz.  p.  875,  a)  and  a  Cyzi- 
CB.  (rir.  pL  649,  £)       He  may  originally  have 
OK  nai  Babylon,  and  hare  settled  at  Cyricus. 
Ar  &at  ad  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
■m  (ix.  pw  375, 1,  zii.  p.  515,  a.)    The  time  at 
]>U  AgathnHfi  lired  is  nnknown,  and  his  work 
SiovlsBt;  bat  it  seems  to  hare  been  extensively 
^  ■  SBdiputy,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de 
f^L24).  Pliny  {HimL  NaL  Elenchus  of  books 
ir.  r.  ti),  and  other  ancient  writers.    Agathocles 
^  ipoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festus,  #.  v. 
^imm;  Solinns,  Pci^  1.)      The  scholiast  on 
^?uQfioios  (it.  761)  cites  Hemoin  (ihro/inf|urra) 
^  a  Agathocles,  who  is  nsnally  supposed  to  be 
3«  aoe  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
&U  9dH«t,  Thtog,  485 ;  Steph.  Byi.  #. «.  B^<rtfiieof ; 
^f^  M.  «.  r.  AIktii.) 

Hoe  are  aereral  other  writers  of  the  same 
^■e.  1.  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
a  filing  (dAicvrurd,  Saidas,  «. «.  KiicIXiot).  2.  Of 
C^  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
ad  Colam.  de  tU  Rmgt,  L  1 ;  Plin.  H,  iVLxxiL  44.) 
X  Of  MUetos,  who  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut 
^fhr.  p.  1 153,  c)  4.  Of  Samos,  who  wrote  a 
*«k  OB  the  constitution  of  Pessinus.  (Plut.  lUd, 
^H59,a.) 
AGATHOCLES,  brother  of  Agathodea.  [Aga- 
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AGATHODAEMON  (*Aya0oSalfimu  or  'Aya06t 
Sf3f),  the  "Good  God,''  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  rood  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia.  Pauaanias  (viii.  30*.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  Pkiynick  p.  603.)     [L.  S.1 

AGATHODAEMON  CAyoBcSaifiwy),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy*s  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MS3.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice : 
*£«  r£y  KXauSiov  UroKtfJudov  rtcaypeupucwr  fit- 
€\Uaf  6icTv  rilP  oiKOVfiiiniif  wcUray  'AyMdaifutp 
'AAc^ot^pei);  i}«-cTifiroMr«  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolcmeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  extant  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
Yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels, and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  luive  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letten  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
considen  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viiL  1,  2)  men- 
tions certain  maps  or  tables  (vIkoiccs),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS. 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicolaus  Donis,  a  Benedictine  moiuc,  who  flou- 
rished about  A.  D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Heeren,  Commeniatio  de  Fontibus  Geo- 
graph,  Ptolemaei  Tabularumque  its  anneaarum  ; 
Raidel,  CommetUatio  criiieo-lUeraria  de  CL  Ptolemaei 
Geograplua  opaque  codicibus^  p.  7.)      [C.  P.  M.j 

A'GATHON  ('AydOwif),  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philotaa,  and  the  brother  of  Parmcnion 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  B.  c.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathun 
had  a  son,  named  Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.    (Bockh,  Corp,  Inscr.  105.) 

A'GATHON  (*A7o6«k),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  bom  about  b.  c.  44<t,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  fimiily.  He  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  agt?, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat  Protag,  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenacan  festival  in  li.  c  416,  when 
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he  was  a  little  aboTe  thirty  yean  of  age :  in  honour 
of  which  Pbto  rrprescntt  the  Smposiuro,  or  ban- 
quet, to  hate  boon  given,  which  lie  hnit  made  the 
ooc:u>inn  of  his  diiilognc  so  calU'd.  The  scene  is 
bid  at  Agathon^s  hnasc,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors aiv,  ApoIIodorus,  Socrates,  Arisitophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Phto  was  then  fourteen 
yearn  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Af^thon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
•J  17,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  fiirty  years  of 
n;ri'  (n.  r.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archekius, 
the  king  of  Mace<1onia  (Aetian,  F".  //.  xiii.  4), 
whi're  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  Minie  time.  From  the  eipression  in  the  I^auae 
(H3).  that  he  was  gone  isfuucipvp  cvMXiO*',  nothing 
t-ertiin  can  In>  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
deatli.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  nf  Archelaus, 
<»r  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
inon*  pmlKible  interpn*tatiiin.  (Clinton,  Fimt.  Ihli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.)  He  is  generally  suppostni  to 
have  died  bImmU  a  v.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
wveii.  (IVnle,  (ivtu'hu'htr  ilrr  Jntm,  Dkrhtkumtt,  L 
p.  .'t'iX)  The  |»oetic  merits  of  A^nthon  were  con- 
ttidcriMe,  but  hin  compositinns  were  more  rcmark- 
nlile  fttr  i*li*ganci?  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vijjour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thf»is  and  metjiphor,  **  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  images,**  (Aelian,  V.  //.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
iR  R;ii(l  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  proise  of  (Jor- 
gias  the  philonnphcr.  The  bnguage  which  PLito 
putt  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  <if  harmonious  words  and  softly 
fluwiiig  periiMlH  :  an  i\adov  pw/ia  d^^o^irrl  ^orros, 
'J'ho  htylc  of  his  verse's,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
Ciinii>oHitions,  is  represented  by  Arihtopfianes  in  his 
ThehUiophoriazuKau  (liH;  as  affected  and  effemi- 
nate, convttjMindin;;  with  his  {lerMnial  appearance 
and  niniiner.  In  that  play  (acted  n.c.  4011),  where 
h»'  apiN'ant  a*»  the  fri<Mnl  of  Kuripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  elTrniinaey,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
iM'iiig  brou;;ht  on  the  stage  in  female  dresn.  In 
the  Kanai*.  iicted  fivr  y<'ar»  afUTwards  AriKtophanes 
►|naks  highly  of  him  a«  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  dyad6s  voirrHjs  Kcd  woBtivAs  rots  ^(Koit, 
In  thr  TheftmophoriazuMae  (29)  alikO,  he  calls  him 
*Kyd9ta»  6  fcAciKor.  In  some  res[M>cts,  Agathon 
w:Lf  instnmirntiil  in  causing  the  diiline  of  tragedy 
at  Ath<'ns.  He  was  the  lir^t  tnu!ic  juvt,  according 
to  Ariiitotle  (/'otV.  IK.  §  'J*J),  who  commenced  the 
pnictiri'  nf  iuMTting  choruM>s  Ixaween  the  acts,  the 
bubject-nuittrr  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
Mory  <if  the  dnima,  and  which  were  theivfore 
c:illr<l  ifi66\ifia^  or  intj-rcahiry,  as  bi'ing  men-ly 
lyriral  or  musical  interlndeii.'  The  same  critic 
{/*f*f.  M\.  Jj  17)  ali4o  blanieH  him  for  si'h'cting  too 
extiiiMv*'  KubjectH  fir  his  tnigedii'N.  Agathon  also 
wmti'  pieti'is  thi»  story  and  clianictem  of  which 
w«Te  the  rn'ations  of  pun?  fiction.  One  <if  these 
was  calliul  the  **  Flower"  ("Ai^us,  Arist  ruit.  9. 
J!  7) ;  ilH  nubject- matter  wan  neither  mythical  nor 
hiotoriral,  and  thi-refon'  pmUibly  *•  neither  si'rioualy 
a!li-iiinj»,  nor  t«*rrible.**  (Schlegel,  /Mim.  Lit.  i. 
p.  \UU.)  We  cannot  but  n'gn*t  the  hms  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  Ui-n  annising  and  origiiuil. 
Till*  liilrsi  nf  four  only  of  his  tnu;rdii>s  are  known 
with  u-rtiiiity  :  thry  an*,  the  Thy«'htei»,  the  Teli- 
phus,  the  /VemiM',  and  the  AIrni:M*oii.  A  fifth, 
w|ii«  li  is  afii-rilM-d  to  him,  in  of  d«»ubtful  authority. 
It  i^  prolKilili'  tliat  Aristophaiirs  has  givrn  n!« 
tMniit-   from  souk'   of  Agathun*s    plays   in   the 
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Theimophoriaznne,  y.  1 00- 1 30.  The  ODinioii  Aal 
Agathon  also  wrote  comediei,  or  thftt  tboe  wia  ■ 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refotcd  bj 
Dentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Episllct  m 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (Ritschl,  Chmmemtaiio  de  Afm' 
ihtmui  Vila,  Arte  ei  Tratfocdiarmm  rtliguiU,  ITiMw^ 
18J9, 8vo.)  [R.W.] 

A'OATHON  f  A7«l6«rl  of  Samoa,  who  wioto 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  npon  Riveifc 
(Plut.  de  Ftitv.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  8tolne«b 
Strnu  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

ACl'ATHON  {'Aydi»^),  at  first  Reader,  after- 
wards Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  A.  D.  6M^  . 
during  hit  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  R^ 
porUT  at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  eos-  ^ 
demned  the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  eopiaa 
of  the  acts,  written  by  himself,  to  the  five  Plafri- 
archates.  He  wrote,  a.  d.  71*2,  a  short  troatiMii 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempu  of  PhiB^ 
picas  Dardancs  (711 — 7 13)  to  revive  the  Mooa* 
thelite  error,  Coiteiiiorum  Nora  CoUetiio  k  Maam, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AG  ATHO'STH  EN  ES  rAyaamresnyv),  a  Oraek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  onoertain  date,  who  it  ' 
referred  to  by  Tsctzea  (ad  L^oupkr.  704,  1021.  ^ 
Ckil.  vii.  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  coaoeeft* 
ed  with  geography.    There  is  mention  of  a  waik  ^ 
of   Agathosthencs    called    ^  Aiiatica    Cannina"  ' 
(Ciermanicns,  in  Aral.  J'kaem,  24),  when  Ode  ' 
{iVotae  ut  I'arthen.  p.    1*25,  &c)  wished  to  nad  : 
the  name  Agkiosthenes ;  for  Aglaostbenes  or  Aglo^ 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  sane 
as  Agathostheni*s,  wrote  a  work  on  the  historT 
of  Naxos,  of  which  Ufiihing  is  extant,  bat  whicn 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writers.     (Hygin.  i\kL 
Antr.  ii.  16  ;    Eratosth.  CuUuL  ii.  27  ;    PoUu.  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  78 ;  Plin.  //.  A:  iv.  2-2.)  [U  &J 

A(  i  ATHCyT  YCH  V^^KyMrvx^i),  an  ancieBt 
veterinary  sui^H>n,  whose  date  and  history  are  on- 
known,  but  who  pn)bably  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centur}'  after  Christ  Some  fragment*  of  hie 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  coUeetion  of  worlts 
on  thib  bubject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translatiuB 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Vrieritiariae  Medieimae  Libri  dma^ 
Paris.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  bj 
Grviuieus  IJjisil.  1537,  4to.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

A(iATllYLLUS  ('ATiCtfuXAot),  of  ArcadH, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  DionytioB 
in  ri'ference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the 
dation  of  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  are 
bv  Dionvhius.  (u  49,  7*2.) 
'AGATHYRNLS  ('AydBvpttot),  a  mo  aT 
AiHilus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathymnm 
in  Sicily.     (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L-  S-J 

AGA'VE  {'Ayaui'i),  1.  A  daughter  of  Cadmm. 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  ilw 
U'came  the  mother  of  Pentheus,  who  succeeded  lua 
ftrandfalher  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agava 
was  the  ntU:r  of  Autonoe,  I  no,  and  Seniele  (Apol- 
l«Ni.  iii.  4.  §  '2),  and  when  Semcle,  daring  Iwr 
pn«gnancy  with  Dionysus,  ^tis  destroyed  by  the 
bight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sisten  spread 
the  ivimrt  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  coiH 
ceal  her  ^ilt,  by  preUMuling  that  Zeus  was  the 
fiither  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destraction  waa  a 
just  punishment  fur  her  fidiehood.  This  calumny 
Wits  aftfrwiirds  mont  sirverrly  avenged  npon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus  the  son  of  Semele,  hail  tm> 
verMMi  the  worKl,  Im*  amie  to  Thelieb  and  c<MnpeUed 
the  women  to  celebnite  his  Diunysiac  festivals  on 
mount  Ciihiierun.      Pentheus  wishing  to  prevrnl 
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miiKf  litm  nDtoas  prooeediiigB,  went  himself  to 
■OK  Qrhiiirnn,  bat  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by 
Ib  mi  master  Agftre,  who  in  her  nenzj  believed 
IklibeawihlbeMeL  (ApoDod. iii 5.  §2;  Or. 
Jk  m,  725 ;  comp.  PB]fTHXf7&)  H jginns  (/b6. 
in,  254)  makem  AgaTe,  after  this  deed,  go  to 
Qiia  ad  nanj  king  Ljcotliersea»  whom  how> 
flv  ik  aftefwmids  killed  in  (^er  to  gain  his 
kapiH  ir  her  fiitbcr  Gadniiu.  This  aoeoont  is 
r  tisnsftlwird  hf  HTginos,  and  mnst  have 
I  to  SB  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
1  [XnaDAB.]  [L.  S.J 

ifiDlSnS  CA-yBlorTis),  a  mythical  being  con- 
■hi  with  the  Pfaiygian  wonhip  of  Attes  or 
Im.  P^Bssoiaa  (viL  17.  §  5)  rektes  the  follow- 
ar  iKT  shoot  Agdistia.  On  one  occasion  Zeus 
■■iBisfly  begot  bj  the  Earth  a  snperhmnan 
b^  which  waa  at  once  man  ond  woman,  and 
w  fAi  Afdistia.  The  gods  dreaded^  it  and 
■Boaed  it,  and  frnn  its  serered  atSota  there 
pvTip  aa  alaanid-txee.  Once  when  the  daughter 
rfihe  nrerfod  Sangarhis  was  gathering  the  froit 
tf  lb  tne,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom ; 
he  kae  the  ahnonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
IhrwAR  of  Attea,  who  was  of  each  extraordinary 
kstr,  that  when  be  had  grown  np  Agdistis  fell 
iiWwwiih  him.  His  relatires,  however,  destined 
la  ti  beeame  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Of  d  Pessiana,  whither  he  went  accordmffly. 
las:  ihe  mement  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
aBBeseed,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
■■ed  by  a  fit  of  pff*^"***,  in  which  he  unmanned 
Ibh^;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
kt  £d  the  flane.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
M.  sad  obtained  from  Zens  the  promise  that  the 
Wj  ff  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
fa^pesr.  This  is,  says  Pansanias,  the  most  po- 
ym  sccoaat  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  afl^, 
wtad  is  psefaafaiy  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
tWcnstiTe  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  name 
i^Aflfiitis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
mUieved  to  be*  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pansa- 
Mi.  (L  4. 1  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  (s.  v.) 
ad  Saibo  (xiL  p.  567;  comp.  z.  p.  469),  Agdistis 
■  tfae  ome  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes- 
■■  sader  that  name.  A  story  somewhat  difier- 
M  ii  gn«a  by  Amobins.  (Adv,  OenL  iz.  5.  §  4  ; 
o■l^  Hhae.  Felix,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

AQFLADAS  fATffXddof ),  a  native  of  Aigos 
(^OB.  vL  8.  i  4,  TiL  24.  §  2,  z.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
acandy  distinffuished  as  a  statuary.  His  &me 
'■*  iViiaiid  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
^  ti&ee  great  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas,  «.  o. ; 
&U.  mi  Ari^opk,  Ran.  504  ;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad. 
^  154,  viiL  191 — for  the  names  'EAdSov  and 
^fi^m  aie  uDquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
'^yndiwu^  as  was  first  observed  by  Meursius,  with 
^M  Winckefanann,  Thiersch,  and  M'uller  agree), 
VynB^sad  Polycletos.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xzziv.  8,  s. 
I'O  The  determination  of  the  period  when 
Aidsdai  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
on,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictoiy 
i  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
i(Ti.  10.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Agdadas cast  a 
t  «f  Qeosthenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
It-race  in  the  66th  Olym^nad)  with  the 
chnsi,  horses,  and  charioteer,  whidi  was  set  np  at 
'jljwpb.  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
^  of  Tiraaaithens  of  Delphi  and  AjDochus  of  Tar 
mtan.  KowTimaaithenswas]rat  todeathby  the 
k^\^;m^  fgr  his  partkipasioii  in  the  attempt  of 
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Isagoras  in  OL  Ixviil  2  (a  a  507);  and  Anochus 
(as  we  learn  from  Eusebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  fiir  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  snppose  Agehidas  to  have  been  bom 
about  &  a  540,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(/.  c)  says  that  Agehdas,  with  Polydetus  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87th  01.  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'HpaicA^f  oKt^lKOKos,  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  np  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence. (OL  Ixxxvil  3.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pansanias  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  b.  c.  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny  *8 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  bv  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Piiny^s  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pansanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  ot 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  bo 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  B.  c.  640,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Aigives.  Ageladas  the  Aigive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music 
Canachus  and  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipater,  Anth.  Pal.  Plan.  220;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  d.  lAld.  KvnO.  pp.  158—164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AOELA'US  (•A7^Xoo$).  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (L  7) 
derives  the  fomily  of  Croesus  firom  one  Alcacus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lumutt,  and 
others  lAomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  Palaephat  c2s 
IncrwL  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Hom.  Orf.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fallen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxil  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  strack  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin. 
(xxiL  293.) 

3.  A  skve  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infant 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  slave  found  the  infant  still  alive  and  suckled 

,by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  4  ;  compare 
Pari&) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  partico- 
\an  are  known.    (Apollod.  ii.  8.  g  5 ;  Antor 
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LiK  2 ;  Horn.  77.  tuL  257,  xi  302 ;  Pant.  TiiL 
55.  §  7.)  [L.  a] 

AGELA'US  CAy4Xajos\  of  Naupoctai,  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Actolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c  221,  when  he  negociatcd  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Scerdilajfdas  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  a  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(PolyKiv.  16,  y.  103—107.) 

AOELEIA  or  AGELE'IS  C^ytXtia  or  *A7f. 
XriU)^  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn,  ri,  ir.  128,  t.  765,  tL  269,  xv.  213, 
O/.  iiL378,&c)  [L.S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.     [A.  Gellius.] 

AGE'NOR  (*A7tfiwp).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Bolus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  ho  became  the  fitther  of  Cadmus, 
J'hoeniz,  Cyliz,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (SchoL  atl  Eurift,  Pkoen, 
5;  Hygin.  Fab,  178;  Pans.  t.  25.  §  7;  Schol. 
ad  Jpollom.  JUtotL  il  178,  ilL  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agrnor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Kuropa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
tumfAl,  and  all  lettled  in  foreign  countries.  ( Apol- 
lod.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  178.)  ViigU  (Aen. 
i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Buttmann  (Mylholog,  L  p.  232,  &c.)  poinU  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  fiicts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus,  and  fiither  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.  (ApoUod.  il  1.  §  2.)  HeUanicus 
{Fratftn.  p.  47,  ed.  Sturz.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
hisffus,  and  that  afier  their  fiither^s  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re- 
c<>ivcd  the  country  about  the  river  Erasinus,  and 
built  I^ssa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
Aft4T  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
eHt,  invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  father  of  Crotopus.  (Paus. 
ii.  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Aetolns.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don«  iMHrame  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
IK-nionice.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
P.iuianias  (iiL  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  fiither  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arc»> 
dix  Ha.  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  abandoned ' 
liy  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
ci'lcbnited  necklace  and  peplus  of  Honnonia  to  his 
fM'CDud  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achclous, 
he  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 
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gation  of  Phegeoa.  Bat  when  the  two  twtlww 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedkMi 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  bj  Aa> 
photems  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  AlcnaeoB  aal 
Calirrhoe.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  g  5.)  PaoaaiUM  (vSL 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  stoiy,  oalb  tbo  cUp 
dren  of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antonor  and ' 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  /L  zL  6ft»  il 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  aa  ono  of  te 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  tMr 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortifioatiooo  of  At 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xit.  42&.)  Ho  wmt 
ventures  to  fight  with  AchiUes,  who  is  wonndnj 
by  him.  (xxl  570,  &c.)  Apollo  reaeaed  hia  il 
a  doud  fiitmi  the  anger  of  Achillea,  and  thoa  «► 
sumed  himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  bj  wUA 
means  he  drew  Acmlles  awaj  firnn  tho  vnlb  if 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fngitiTe  Tro|aBs  n  afe 
retreat  to  the  city.  ^xxL  in  fine.)  Aoeofdiqff  It 
g  1)  Agenor  waa  slain  bj  Mm* 
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ptolemus,  and  was  represented  by  PotTpinotai  ii 
the  great  painting  in  the  Lescbe  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythkal  perMnam  of  thio  mnw 
occur  in  the  Mowing  passages :  ApoUod.  ii.  1. 1  ^ 
iil  5.  g  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  145.  [L.  &] 

AGENCyRIDES  (^Krv^opS^)^  a  patmqrirfi 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agn«« 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90;  if. 
563),  Phineus  (Val  Flaoc.  It.  582),  and  PonaM 
(Ov.  3fel.  iv.  771.)  [L.ai 

AGE'POLIS  ('AT^ToAit),  of  Rhodes,  was  Mft 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  tho  oooal  (L 
Marcius  PhUippus,  B.  c  169,  in  tho  war  wifli 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  kia  mam 
Hcraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  tho  fiollowiaf  yoM^ 
B.  a  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Boom  Io 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (Polylk 
xxviii.  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Li  v.  xlv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESILA'US  (VI. 
or  *Kyt<riXaos)^  from  dfyciy  and  dnlp  or  AiUs;,  nsoi^ 
name  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  aa  tho  gad 
who  carries  away  aU  men.  (CalUm.  Hjpam,  im  Al> 
lad,  130,  with  Spanheim*s  note;  Ilesych.  i.ou; 
Aeschyl.  op,  Aihen.  iii.  p.  99.)  Nicander  (s^ 
Atken,  XV.  p.  684)  uses  the  form  'Hy^olkaou  [U&] 

AGFISANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  nativo  of  tho 
ishmd  of  Rhodes.  His  name  ocean  in  no  aothwr 
except  PUny  (//.  N,  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  fit 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  execnted  ;  it  ia  a 
work  however  which  bean  the  moat  deciaivo  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus  ho 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  rankod  hv 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  peifrct  ipoO" 
mens  of  art,  espcoaUy  on  account  of  the  i  ~ 
manner  in  which  amidst  tho  intense 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and 
there  is  stUl  preserved  that  air  of  sabUme  rppoaa> 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Gndui 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  \m 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titoa  on  tho 
Esquiline  hiU  :  it  is  now  preserved  in  tho  Bnanm 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  does  not  hesitato  to  pio* 
nounce  it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  painting.  A  great  deal  haa  hooa 
written  respecting  the  age  when  Ageaandor 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  be«i  hdd  oa 
the  subject.  Winckebnann  and  Mailer,  fbfBiii^ 
their  judgment  from  tho  atylo  of  art  diqplayod  in 
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ik  vHk  ztieii^  9amgn  it  to  thm  age  of  Ljiip- 
fM.  If  iller  thmlu  Uw  mtenthy  of  laffmiig  do- 
fkfei  aad  the  ■omewliai  thoiMikal  air  whidi 
■Btida  the  gnapw  aliew*  tliat  it  belongs  to  a 
Bkr  ife  tliBB  that  of  Phidias.  Lessing  and 
Tbsxh  OB  the  other  hand,  alter  subjecting  the 
fitaft  of  Pfin J  to  an  aociirate  examination,  hare 
■■r  ts  the  eoodnsion,  that  Agesander  and  the 
lAer  two  artista  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titos,  and 
nipcand  the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor ; 
mi  Ikii  opinioQ  ia  preUy  generally  acquiesced  in. 
haUitiaa  to  nnny  other  reasons  that  might  be 
■iiiiii  il,  if  ipaee  permitted,  if  the  Laocoon  had 
ka  s  work  of  antiq[iuty,  we  can  hardly  under- 
mi  hov  Pfinj  shosild  have  rsnked  it  abore 
A  lb  works  o£  Phidiaa,  Polydetus,  Pnxitele% 
■i  LysppaSb  Bvt  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
lealei  fcaise,  if  the  g;roap  was  modem  and  the 
iMBtiaa  czchcd  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 
ink  Thiersdi  haa  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
A«  Ike  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
faeoly  ■appoaed,  bat  continued  to  flourish  in 
id  T^par  Iraas  the  lime  of  Phidias  uuinterrupi- 
ifir  4sira  to  the  xe%n  of  Titus.  PUny  was  de> 
flRfd  is  ssying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
«f  mr  ysek,  m  the  lapse  of  time  has  disooTered  a 
jsB  in  iL  It  appears  firom  an  inscription  on  the 
fsfatd  of  a  statae  fbond  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Asiiim)  that  Athenodoma  was  the  son  of  Age- 
mikt.  This  amkes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydoms 
ah»  VH  his  sod,  and  that  the  fiither  executed  the 
fifBc  sf  Laocoon  himael^  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
i^  tw%  figvroiL  (Leasing,  Laokoon  ;  Winckehnann, 
GmLd^Kwrn^  x.  1,  10;  Thiersch,  Epoeken  <L 
m.KwmL  p.  31S,  Ac;  Mdller,  ArMiolcffie  d. 
Km^p,\S2.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AGESA^NDRIDAS  QAyftoapifOas),  the  son 
rfifumder  (eomp.  Thnc  L  139),  the  commander 
tf  tb  laeedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
ffnk  sf  Eaboea  in  &  c.  411,  was  attacked  by  the 
itkesims  near  Eretriay  and  obtained  a  victoiy 
•m  Iha.    (Thnc  riiL  91,  94,  95.) 

AGES!' ANAX  fA-yvsiwieX  «  Orodc  poet,  of 
via  s  beaotifnl  fragment  descriptiTe  of  the  moon 
appMuitd  in  Phttarch.  {J)efaci»  ia  wh,  lumtOf 
f.  930L)  It  b  nncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
Hkh  this  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
that  character.  [L.  S.] 

AGEUSIAS  (*A7i|oiat),  one  of  the  lambidae, 
■i  a  hereditary  Driest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
pbed  the  rictory  tners  in  the  mule  race,  and 
a  «»fafcnvl  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
satth  Olympic  ode.  Bockh  phces  his  rictory  in 
^  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  C^ynirSifttios),  son  of  Ar- 
■tntttns,  an  Episephyrian  Locrian,  who  con- 
fvitd,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
pnes,  Hb  victory  b  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
t^  10th  and  1 1th  Olympic  odes.  The  aeholiast 
yhns  hb  Tictory  in  the  74th  Olympbd.  He 
AisU  not  be  cinifoanded  with  Agesidiunus,  the 
faker  of  Chrainina,  who  b  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
BOD  odes.     (L  42,  ix.  99.) 

AGESILA^US.     [AoiaANDBR.] 

AGESILAIJS  I.  ('ATQcrUaof ),  son  of  Dorytsus, 
■xA  Iriftg  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  exclndinff 
Araiodeama,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  reigned 
i'Tty.fcfBr  years,  and  died  in  886  B.  c.  Pansanias 
fekkes  hb  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
vith  the  legiahtioo  of  LTangiUi  (Ptas.  iil  2.  §  3 ; 
aJBton,  Fiuii,  I  p.  835.)  [A  U.  C] 
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AOESILA'US  II.,  son  by  his  second  wife,  En- 
polia,  of  Archidamus  II.,  succeeded  his  half-bro- 
ther, Agb  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Enrypontid 
line ;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew, 
Leotychides.  [Lbottchidks.]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  861  a  c^  both  inclusive ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece," 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
hb  country's  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  its  ambition  was 
Persb ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  supremacy  was  restored  orcr  Greece,  in  tho 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asbtic  pro- 
^lects :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  leTel,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesibus  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of 
Cinadon's  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphemes  and 
Phamabozus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Tbebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  Ho 
cahnly  and  promptly  obeyed ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asbtic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes' route,  he  met  and  defeated  atCoroneia 
in  Boeotb  the  allied  forces.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  reduced  the 
Acamanians  to  submission ;  but,  in  the  remaininjr 
years  of  the  war,  he  b  not  mentioned.  In  the  int(>r- 
val  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineb ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  b  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas'  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeio.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy's  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  37 1 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  by  hb  adrice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily exduded  fiom  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fiEital  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Montineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  b  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Perioeci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  A  read  b ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  eimbled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
conunander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  hb  em- 
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boMj  to  tho  coast  of  Asia  and  iM^dations  for 
money  with  the  rerolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  on 
obscure  passage  of  Xenophon  (At/etitaua,  ii.  26, 27) : 
and,  in  perforxnanoe  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  3(>1,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Kgypt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  fur  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  3<J1-(J0,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  f>f  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agesilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  conunencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
corctT  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coronria  to  Lcuctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Spartans  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  ho  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  solo  command.  No  doubt  ho 
was  hampered  at  home ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  (or.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
**  Wc  have  reduced  most  of  A«ia,  driven  back  the 
bnrliarianB,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
•incit  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
h<ime,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  coounand  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country^s  and  her  allies*.  And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  Uio  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state.**  Also,  an  ex- 
clnnuiti<in  on  hearing  of  tho  battle  of  Corinth : 
*^Alait  fur  (ircece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  D>nquered  all  the  barbarians.**  Of 
his  courage,  tem|M7rance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cels, the  less  SiKirtan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
t4Mi<iemfMs  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
havif  the  fctury  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
child n'u  ;  and  t4>  gratify  his  son*s  affection  for  Clco- 
nyniuia,  sun  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrios  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursiun  into  Attica  in  370.  So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  IVisander.  [Fbisandeh.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  ^If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him.** 
Fnim  S(Kirtan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  fiuth,  his  character  is 
dear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  hut  ground  objection  hod  been 
tuivlc  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
hiiviiig  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  ^  liune  sovereignty.**  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fiill  took  pUce,  but  not  through  him.  Agesibus 
hiniM-lf  was  Sparta*s  most  per^-ct  citixen  and  most 
cvinAumnuite  general;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
gn>iitu<tt  man.  (Xen.  Ileii.  iii.  3,  to  tlie  end.  Ape- 
tiinu»;  Diod.  xiv.  xv;  Pans.  iii.  9,  10;  Plut.and  C. 
NejMMi,  iM  vita;  Plut  Apoitktkeum,)    [A.  H.  C] 

A(iKSILA'US(*A'yi|<riAao9),  aCireek  hist<irian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(*lTaAiM(),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
PlutJiivh  {I'ara/Ma^  ii.  312),  and  Stolmeus.  {Fto- 
rOiv.  ix.  27,  liv.  4!l,  Ixv.  10,  ed.tiuihf.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AUJCSl'LOCIIUS      or     HEUKSrLOCHUS 
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(*A7CfffAoxot,  'AytialAoxou  *H7»»tflAoxof ),  wii  tW 
chief  magistrate  (J^ryUmit)  ot  the  Rhodiaiu,  «■ 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  md 
Perseus  in  H.  c.  171«  and  recommended  hie  com- 
trymen  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  RomaiUb  H* 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  a.  c.  169,  md 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  PauUns  in  Haoedonia,  B.  & 


](i8.     (Polyb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviiL  2,  U,  zziz.  4.) 

AOESI'MBROTUa,  commander  of  the  Bk*- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romaoe  hmI 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  200—197.  (Uv. 
xxxi.  46,  xxxiL  IG,  32.) 

AGESPPOLIS  I.  (*A7iKrfvoXit),kbgor8nita. 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agids  beginning  vitliE» 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  fiuher  PausaniM»  whik 
yet  a  minor,  in  &  c  394,  and  reigned  fuurtui 
years.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardiaoihip  if 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  came  ti 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  eonl^ 
derocy  (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrjgaw 
of  the  Penian  satrap  Tithraustce),  which  wm 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Aifo^ 
against  Sparta,  rcnderud  it  necessary  to  nciU  hk  , 
colleague,  AgcsiUus  II.,  from  Asia;  and  the  fint 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expeditka 
to  Corinth,  where  the  fonea  of  the  confedeialM 
were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army  waa  kd 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  ofcr 
tho  aUies.  (Xen.  //«^  iv.  2.  §  9.)  In  the  ywr 
B.  c.  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  leoched  hk 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Axgolis.  Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Iklphk 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Aigivee 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  krthcr 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  a.  c.  393 ;  bat  aa  he 
suiferod  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expediti<m  yklded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.  IJell,  iv.  7.  §  2-(it 
Pans.  iii.  5.  §  8.)  In  &  c.  8tt5  the  Spartans,  seia- 
ing  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tiun  against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolk  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  S[iartans  were 
asiiiitted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tineans,  Kpaminondas  and  Pelopidaa,  who  wen 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  lie 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  to  aa  to 
ky  the  low  grounds  at  tlte  foot  of  the  walls  under 
water.  The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Maatincana 
were  forced  to  surrender.  They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  popuktion  ahould  be 
diitpersod  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collecunl  to  form  the  ca|iital.  The  dem»* 
croticol  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  //e^.  v.  2.  g  1-7 ;  Paus.  viiL  8.  §  5 ;  Diod. 
XV.  />,  &c;  Plut.  Pdc^  4 }  Isocr.  Piutey,  p.  (»7,  a, 
Ue  /'(ioe,  p.  179,  c) 

l':arly  in  b.  c  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  A}iollonia,  request- 
ing asbistance  against  the  Olynthiaiis,  who  werw 
endeovouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
first  very  successful.  After  tlie  defimt  and  death 
of  Teleutios  in  the  sitcond  caro|Miign  (a.  c.  381 ) 
Agenipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  381, 
but  did  not  begin  (tperations  till  the  spring  of  3HU. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  T 
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If  MB;  bit  is  tlfte  nidat  of  his  looeeateB  he  was 
■■d  ntk  a  fefcr«  which  euried  him  off  in  Mren 
^fL  He  died  mx  Aphytiii  in  the  peninsola  of 
Hie  hod  J  «ao  imiBBiBBd  in  honey  aod 
home  to  Sparta  fiar  buiaL  Though 
I  did  not  ahare  the  ambitioni  Tlewe  of 
iiogK  c—qaeat  ckcnahed  bj  Agesikmi,  hie  lose 
w  iecftf  RgRtted  bj  Chat  prince,  who  eeenu  to 
kit  kad  a  naeere  ngud  for  him.  (Xen.  Heil, 
fcllS-S,  18-19;  Diod.  xr.  33;  Thirlwall, /TuT. 
^Gmet,  Tri.  IT.  pp.  405,  438,  &&,  r.  pp.  5,  &e. 

±)  [a  p.  M.] 

iGESrPOLIS  IL,  am  of  Cleomfarotae,  was 
iilM ki^  of  the  Agid  Une.  He  aecended  the 
Aaae  B.C.  371,  and  zeigned  one  year.  (Pane. 
clII  I;  Diod.  XT.  60.)  [C  P.  M.] 

iGSI'POLIS  III.,  the  Slet  of  the  Agid  line, 
wiikt  MD  of  Ageaipolia,  and  giandeon  ofCleom- 
kttm  IL  After  tiie  death  of  deomenee  he  wae 
aioti  kiog  while  atOl  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
k  furiieaihip  of  hie  nnde  deomenee.  (Polyb. 
k  SI)  He  waa  howeTW  aoon  depoeed  by  hie  col- 
kfK  LjcBigaa,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
Te  kev  ef  Im  next  in  bl  c.  195,  when  he  wae  at 
ife  had  ef  the  Laeedaemonian  exike,  who  joined 
FHBBBaB  in  hia  attack  upon  Kabie,  the  tyrant 
4  liiriThrmnn  (liT.  xxxiT.  36.)  He  fonned 
■e  tf  u  rmhMey  aent  about  n.  c.  183  to  Rome 
kf  dK  LaoedacBMikiaa  exiles,  and,  with  hii  com- 
pmmft,wm  iateraepted  by  piatee  and  killed. 
(iWTh.zxiT.  11.)  [C.P.M.] 

AGESrSTRATE.     [Aais  IV.] 

IGEl'AS  ('At^tosI  commander-in-chief  of  the 
AeuuBi  ia  a.  c  21/,  made  an  incunion  into 
ioDaaia  aad  Epinia,  and  lUTaged  both  coun- 
iDcs.   (PolyfaL  T.  91.  96.) 

iOrrOR  f  Ayihvff ),  a  Runame  giren  to  lere- 
al  fidfli  for  inatance,  to  Zene  at  Lacedaemon 
Istta.  Sena,  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
leu  m  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
ink,  that  it  ia  aynonymons  with  Agamenmon 
(ISiJiniicoN,  2]: — to  Apollo  (Eurip.  Med,  426) 
«vce  hsvever  £Una]ey  and  others  prefer  dyih^a^; 
—to  Hemea,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
ik»  lenr  worid.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
ate  St  Mcffilopelis.  (Pans.  vuL  31.  g  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AfiGE^US  U'HBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
taaut  of  the  AgrimenaMes.  (DkL  ofAmL  p.  30.) 
liimeertain  when  he  lived;  but  he  appears  to 
hm  heea  a  Chriatiaa,  and  it  b  not  improbable 
km  isa»  expreasinna  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
n  tW  btter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
Tit  extant  worka  ascribed  to  him  are : — **  Aggeni 
Uitad  ia  Jnlinm  Frontiiium  Commentarius,**  a  com- 
aesivy  upon  the  work  **  De  Agrorum  Qualitate,^ 
viich  is  aacribed  to  Frontinns;  **  In  Jnlium  Fron- 
idsa  Ceeomcntarioram  Liber  secundus  qui  Diaxo- 
px^tts  dkitnr  ;**  and  **  Commentariorum  de  Con- 
'AvcDUM  Agzomm  Pars  prior  et  alten.**  The 
ia-auied  woric  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
vrnus  by  Frontinua,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
tacr  the  author  speaks  of  **  praeetantissimus 
UaiQsnus,**  an  expression,  whicA  would  never 
bire  been  applied  to  this  tyrant  after  his  death. 
iJIU.  i/Rome^  toL  ii.  p.  621.) 

AGORAMMESy  called  XANDRAHES  (Hoyu 
Mfuif )  by  Diodoros,  the  ruler  of  the  Qangaridae 
m  Piasa  in  India,  waa  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
^at\jay  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
*i»  preparing  to  laaidlL  against  him,  when  he  was 
caspriled  by  hk  8oldicn»  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  V.  2 ;  Diod.  xviL  93,  94 ;  Arrian,  AmiL 
V.  25,  &C.;  Pint.  ^fer.  60.) 

A'GIAS  (*Ayias)^  son  of  Agelochus  and  gnmd< 
son  of  Tisamenus,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegos-potomi.      (Paus. 

iii.  11.  §5.)      [TI8AMBNU&] 

A'GIAS  fAyfo*).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whoso 
imme  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Excerpta  of 
Produs.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Ada  PhiloL  Momac,  ii  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Afcmacensis,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agias, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  H^[ias  {^Hyiat)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Stnm,  vL  p.  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
g  1),  are  only  difierent  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troezeu,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  .wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
B.  c.  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  NtJarot,  i,  e,  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  finom  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  AcLaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinns  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  Ndorot,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  6  ro^s  Vdarovs  ypdx^, 
(Athen.  vu.  p.  281 ;  Paus.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
§  2;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Schol.  ad  Odtfiu,  iv.  12; 
SchoL  ad  Aristopk,  Equii,  1332;  Lucian,  Ve 
SaUaL  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
NJoTot  to  Homer  (  8aid.  t.  v.  v6<rToi ;  AnthoJ. 
Planud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  ito  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  o^  Ocf^m.  xvi.  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  Biu:h  ae  Etimelus  of  Corinth 
(SchoL  ad  Pind,  01.  xiiL  31),  Antideidcs  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidcmus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  158;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod,  L  558.) 
Where  the  ll6<rroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agiaa. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iiL  36  ;  Meinekc, 
Ilia.  Comic  Grace,  pp.  404,  416.)  [L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  (^Aylas\  tlie  author  of  a  woric  on 
Argolis.  {^Affyokuoi,  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  6  fiovaueis  in  another  passage  of  Athcnaeus 
(xiv.  p.  626,  f.),  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AGIATIS.     [Aois  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  ("Ayij),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  u.  c. 
1032.  (MuUer,  Dor.  voL  ii.  p.  51 1,  transL)  Ac- 
cording to  Euscbius  (Ckron.  i.  p.  166)  ho  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodonis,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthcnes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  conditiun  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hclos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the    class  called   Helots. 
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(Kphor.  ap,  SiraL  viiL  p.  S64.)  To  hb  reign 
wan  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
niulcr  PoIUb  and  Delphus.  (Conon.  Narr,  56.) 
Fxum  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
"Ayibat,  ll'iM  colleague  was  Sous.  (Paus.  iii.  2. 
§  1.)  IC.  P.  M.] 

AG  IS  II.,  the  17th  of  the  Enrypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  succeeded  his  &ther 
Archidomus,  u.  c  4*279  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  jean.  In  the  summer  of  b.  c  426,  bo 
led  an  army  of  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  as 
far  as  the  isthmus,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica  ;  but  they  wen  deterred  from  advancing 
fiuther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  far.  (Thuc.  iii. 
B9.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  hod  entered  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
B.  c.  419,  the  Argivcs,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biides,  attacked  Epidaurus ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Laccdaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctia. 
No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Epidaurus.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  iii. 
p.  342.)  At  Lenctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  fnim  proceeding.  He  tlicrefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Camean  festival;  and  when 
the  Argives  repented  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  agaui  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryac,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  stiU  hard  presucd  by  the  Aigives, 
the  I.rficedaeinonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intenepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vaiitageouajy  between  them  and  the  city.  But 
hiHt  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
Ano  of  the  Argivc  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  ]>revailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
fimr  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  otT  hi^  anny.  On  liis  return  he  was  severely 
cenKured  fur  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity <>f  reducing  Ar^os,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomenot.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  houMc,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  100,000 
dmchmat*.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
wur«  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
waA  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
V.  34,  o7,  6lc.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
inU'Iligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  siic- 
«X)ured,  the  imrty  favounblo  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
i»nnediati>Iy  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
aiHl  then  nuuchcd  to  Mantineia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  kinds  of  Mantineu,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  liat^ 
th*  endued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
foughj  between  Orecian  states.  (Thuc.  v. 
71  —  73.)  Inii.c.417,  when  news  reached  SfiarLn 
of  the  rountei^re volution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
olig:irchical  auil  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown,  | 
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an  army  was  sent  there  under  Agis-  HewBaii*>'V 
able  to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  be  dcati«|«A  «  ^ 
the  long  walls  which  the  Aigives  hod  begim  ti  '-^ 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiae.  (XT 
V.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  &  c.  413,  Agia  call 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  hutitmi  -as 
Deceleio,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miloa  ■ort^  »! 
east  of  Athens  (Thuc.  viL  19,  27);  and  ia  tht  .jo 
winter  of  the  some  year,  after  the  newa  of  tht  ^ 
disastrous  &te  of  the  Sicilian  ezpeditioii  lai;ci 
reached  Greece,  he  marehed  northrada  to  hwf%i: 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  tbe  pa^  :!ij 
pose  of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deeelm  ht  ti 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  tbe  Spi^  ,ii 
tan  government,  and  received  cmfaaaaiea  ■•  wdl  ^ 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  AtheiuaiM»  m  ,,> 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Spoili.  -^ 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  teems  to  have  reiMJiMJ  ^ 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  tbe  Pek^onneaioa  «■;  s. 
In  411,  during  the  administratioD  of  the  Fo«  '^ 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuocesafal  attempt  «■  ^^ 
Athens  itselfl  TThuc.  viii.  71.)  lo  A.  &  401,  ^., 
the  command  of  Uie  war  against  Elia  waa  entmt-  '^^ 
ed  to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  eonpellcd  ihi  '^ 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  was  getunu^i  ^^ 
from  Delphi,  whither  ho  had  gone  to  conaacnli  % 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  An» 
dia,  and  died  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  ofker  1m  J* 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  HeU,  iiL  2.  §  21*  Ac 
3.  §  1_4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leotycbide%  wU  ' 
however  was  excluded  from  the  thronet  as  thoa  ^ 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  k^tiBMMj.  f 
While  Alcibiadcs  was  at  Sparta  be  made  Agu  ni  ^ 
impbuaible  enemy.  Later  writen  (Jnstiii,  T.  9;  ^ 
Plut.  Alcib.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  tbe  Irtler  ; 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  bia  qoem  ^ 
Timaea.  It  was  probably  at  tbe  soggestion  of  '- 
Agis,  that  orden  were  sent  oat  to  Astyochoa  te  ' 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notici\  (according  to  some  accounu  fnm  - 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc  viii.  12,  45;  Plat  LymmL 
22.  AffttU.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

AGIS  III.,thee]dersonof  ArchidamusIII.,waa 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  e^-entful.  He  soooceded  his  fetbtr 
in  &  r.  338.  In  b.  c.  333,  we  find  him 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  l*eniaii 
in  the  Aegean,  Phamalnztts  and  Aotophm- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  amuunent  for  car- 
r>-ing  on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talenU  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  however, 
!mt  a  check  uiMin  their  phina.  He  sent  the  golf 
eys  to  his  brother  Ageiiilaus,  with  instnictions  to 
sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  isfamd  for  the  Spartan  interest  In  this  be 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succrrded* 
Two  yeare  afterwards  (b.  c.  .331),  the  Cirerk 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  .^Irx- 
andcr,  si-ized  the  op))ortunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thracians,  to  de- 
clare war  against  Macedonia.  Aios  «-as  invested 
with  the  comuuuid,  and  with  the  Locedarmonion 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Git^ek  nierceDariM^ 
who  had  been  preK*nt  at  the  liattle  of  Issus, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  oxmjr 
under  ('orr.igu«.  Having  been  j«iined  by  the 
other  forvt-s  of  the  league  he  hiid  siege  to 
Me}:alo|N)lis.  The  city  held  out  till  Antipatrr 
cuue  to  iu  relief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  wbich 
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IjB  «*•  dtrfiated  and  killed.  It  happened  about 
^iBc«ftbe  battle  of  Afbda.  (Arrian,U.  13; 
VmL  zii.  63,  68;  x'riL  62;  AeidL  c  Cfef^Ml. 
>7T;  C^it.  vi  1 ;  Jnatin, xiL  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

'  AGIS  IV^  the  elder  son  of  Eadamidas  II.,  was 
^  24A  kng  of  the  Eiir7p<»itid  lioe^  He  snc- 
mdti  ha  &ther  in  B.  c  244,  and  reigned  four 
jm%.  la  K.  c.  243,  after  the  libeiation  of  Corinth 
hv  AatBM,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agia 
iei  ■  tnqr  againat  hini,  hat  waa  defeated, 
(hm  n.  8.  i  4.)  The  mterest  of  hia  rdgn,  how- 
f^,ii  dnred  from  erents  of  a  different  kind. 
TkD^  the  mflnz  of  wealth  and  hurary,  with 
Adr  eoaeoaitant  vioeay  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
iifafafeed  from  the  andent  nmplidtj  and 
aiuai  if  namieca.  Not  above  700  fiumlies  of 
iKfaaxae  Spartan  atock  remained,  and  in  conte- 
fKBeif  the  innovation  introdaced  by  Epitadeui, 
«b  fwcaicd  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  secured 
a  mrj  Spartan  head  of  a  fionily  an  equal  portion 
d  kal,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
Imdi  <f  afew  indiTidaiUa,  of  whom  a  great  nam> 
be  aap  ieaalea,  ao  that  not  aboTe  100  Spartan 
^■Sm  pniBCwcd  estatea,  while  the  poor  were 
Woei  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
;«sh  had  shewn  hia  attachment  to  the  ancient 
andeftook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
I  the  inatitntiona  of  Lycnrgus.  For  this 
oi  ke  drtrrmined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
ifwfaniwu  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new 
yraiBD  «f  the  lands.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
li  CIV  Is^ed  estatea  to  the  PerioecL  His  schemes 
aoc  vKBly  seeooded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
«iBf  Bea,  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wiijij.  He  sDOceeded,  howoTer,  in  gaining  over 
one  very  inflaential  persons^ — his  uncle  Agesi> 
JBi  (a  mn  of  large  property,  but  who,  l^g 
4b^  iavoIvtBd  in  debit,  hopeid  to  profit  by  the 
imisDs  sf  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Mandrodeides. 
Hniaff  procured  Lyaander  to  be  elected  one  of 
»  cphon,  he  laid  his  pbns  before  the  senate. 
He  foposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
anibd  iato  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
«■!  lots»  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
vW  aaks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
M  sf  the  moat  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
rnsiim  ;  ^le  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lots, 
k  W  dirided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.  The  senate 
fliid  Boc  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
LToadeiv  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
ynpk,  to  whom  Agia  aabmitted  his  measure,  and 
^nd  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 


I  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
pasdcsother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
viifi  sQ  his  relations  and  firiends,  woidd  follow  his 
oofk.  Hia  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
ymatt  of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party, 
^•scver,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
^  (bcmed  hia  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Saeacas,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
tar  acaaure,  Uiough  only  by  one  vote.  Agis  now 
^evnaiDed  to  rid  himself  of  Leonidas.  Lysander 
ttccdin^y  accused  him  of  having  violated  the  laws 
;r  Bsrryiag  a  stnnger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 
Lfteidas  was  depoMd,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his 
wst-!D'Saw,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-opemted  with 
if X  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lysander^s  term 
i^giSce  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
far  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
l^flHfta  They  bron^t  an  accusation  against 
Lraader  and  Mandrodeides,  of  attempting  to  vio- 
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late  the  laws.    Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  hitter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their    room.      Leonidas,  who    had    retnmed    to 
the  city,  fled  to   Tegea,  and  in  hie  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Agesilaua     The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  hitter  frustrated  the  phms  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.     He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lyaander 
that  the  most  eflectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.     Ac- 
cordingly all  bonds,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  phice  and  burnt.     Agesi- 
hius,  having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.     Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.     The  cau- 
tious movements  of  Aiatus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preservMl  among  his  troops.     During  his  absence 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  dirision  of  the  lands,  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when    the    enemies    of  Agis  '  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and   Cleombrotus    fled    for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecus,  the 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.     .Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.     Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous    friends    and    thrown  into 
prison.     Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and   secured  the  prison   without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial     When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  fiice  of  death.     He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  hod  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.     Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
**  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers.^*     His 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his    grandmother    were 
strangled  on  his  body.     Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  epliuro. 
Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  son  Cleomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained    for    each    other  a  mutual    affection 
and  esteem.      (Plutarch,  A<^f  Cleomenes,  Aratua; 
Pans.  viL  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  CA^if ),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  {Anah,  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (De  adulate  et  amic,  discrim.  p.  60)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  **"  pessimorum  carminum 
post  Choerilum  conditor,*'  which  probably  refen 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vL 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  iii.  p. 
836;  Zimmcmiann,  ZeUschrift  Jiir  die  AUcrth, 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaeut  (xii.  p.  51C)  mentions  one  Agit  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  coukuig 
{dr^ofnvrucd).  [L.  S.J 

AOLA'IA  CA7Aato).     1.  [Cuariter-I 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopus  and  mother  of  Nircut, 
who  led  a  small  bund  from  the  island  of  Syme 
agoiniit  Troy.  ^Hum. //.  iL  671;  Diod.  v.  53.) 
Another  Agloia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodonis.  (iL 
7.  §  8.)  IL.  S.] 

AGLAONI'CE.    [Aoanice.] 

AOLAUPIIfi'ME.     [SiRENU.] 

AGLA'OPHUN  {*Ay\ao^y%  a  painter,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Thasoi,  the  father  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotus.  (Suidos  and  Pbotius,t.r.  noAu7i's»- 
ros ;  Anth.  Or.  iz.  700.)  He  had  another  son 
named  Aristofihou.  (Phit  6'orr/.  p.  448.  b.)  As 
PolygnotuB  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
7/.  N.  zzzv.  9.  s.  35),  Affhu>phon  probably  lived 
about  01.  70.  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  wore  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  Then^ 
was  nn  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  UL 
according  to  Pliny  (//.  M  zzzv.  9.  s.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  conhrmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenacus 
(xii.  p.  543,  D.y,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pk'tures,  in  one  ci  whicli  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
cniwning  Alcibiodes ;  in  the  other  Nemca,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nomenn  games,  held  Aldbiadcs 
on  her  knees.  Alribiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (b.  r.  41b*.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
UiTc  the  name  not  of  his  father  but  of  his  grand- 
fiithcr.  Plutarch  (Alcib,  IG)  »js  that  Aristo- 
phun  was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
AU-iliLidfs.  He  may  perhaps  have  assisted  his 
Sim.  I'his  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
fir«t  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  AriHtoph.  At^t,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGLAOSTHENKS.     [AruoBTHENxa.] 

A<iLAUR08.     [ArjRAUi.oM.1 

A(JLA'US  (*AyKBi6s)n  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  hv  luippii'r  than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydio,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentt'dness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  (Val. 
Mat.  vii.  1.  §  '2;  Plin.  //.  A':  vil  47.)  Pausa- 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Chk-su^ 

AGNAPTrS,  an  architect  mentiimed  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  15,  g  4,  vi.  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  n 
porch  in  the  Altia  at  Olynipia,  which  wan  cnlle<l 
by  the  Klcnns  the  **  porch  of  AgnoptiiR.**  When 
he  livod  is  uncertain.  [('.  P.  M.] 

A'GNIL'S  C'A^wof),  the  fiuher  of  Tiphys  who 
wa*  thr  pilot  of  the  ship  Aigo  (Apollod.  i.  iK  §  16; 
Orjjh.  Afyon,  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  cjille<l 
Agiijadi-s.  [!>.  S.] 

AGNO'DirE  (•ATvoJiKtj),  the  name  frf  the 
cailirnt  midwife  mentioned  among  the  (iai'k». 
Sill*  was  a  native  of  Athens  wh«*re  it  wns 
fiirhiiMfn  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  ^lavo  to 
study  nuHlicine.  Acconling,  however,  to  llyginuk 
(/■V>.  274),  on  whfMo  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  n'«t>i,  it  would  apfiear  that  Agnixlici'  iIIh- 
jruiM-il  lu-PM'lf  in  nmn>  clotheisnnd  ho  contriv*Ml  to 
iitt<.-iiil   the  lectures  uf  a  phyniciun  named  Ilicru- 
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philos, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  wc 
wards,  when  she  began  practice,  being  veiy  n»" 
cesttful  in  these  branches  of  th«  pmfriainB,  dM^^' 
ezcited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  oth«r  j^ao^) 
titioners,  by  whom  she  was  summoned  bdbn  tk0>* 
Areiopagus,  and  accused  of  corruptin||  the  wnmit^^ 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refutinj|[  this  chnn  kf^j'; 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  immeduitey  •» 
cused  of  liaving  vioUted  the  existing  bw*  wIM* 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  vivee  of  ihKk 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  ■tto^dri^  ii 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf^  and  snrneodif  Miv 
last  in  getting  the  obnozious  law  ■holiihed  Moll) 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  bal  Mfwd^B 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodke  lfit:< 
the  name  of  Jleropkibu  instead  of  ^M»MMb%B 
pbccd  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  centnnr  MiNi^]. 
Christ.  But  this  emendation,  thoogh  El  fintiahlL^ 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  EppeEr  titapAm^- 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  tint  pboe,  if  AEi'i 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  aatboiii^  dr^ 
Hygiuus,  it  would  seem  to  belong  iEth«  to  iht.^ 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  thEn  tht  tUM^j, 
or  fourth ;  secondly,  we  have  no  leEaon  for  thnk-,! 
ing  tliat  Agnodioe  was  ever  at  AlexEDdriB»  ^ 
Herophilus  at  Athens;  and  thirdly,  it 
hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  woold  Iiete 
so  celebrated  a  physician  **  •  Mriam  UtropUlm^ 
(HerofJuluM  quidam,)  [ W.  A.  O.]      ,;; 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rfaetoriciEB,  who  wnto  »., 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  QointiUan  (ii.  17*^ 
§  15)  calls  **  Hhetorices  accuiatio.**  Rhankai 
{IliM.  Crit,  OrtiL  Gruuc,  p.  zc.)  End  Eftcr  Ub  ^ 
most  modem  scholars  have  couideKd  thia  AgMB  \ 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonidea,  the  rontipE  *' 
rary  of  Phocion,  as  the  ktter  is  in  mbm  ]i8&  •!  ^ 
Corn.  Nepos  {Phoc,  3)  called  ApoB.  fivt  tht  ' 
manner  in  which  Agiion  is  mentioned  by  Qm^  ' 
tilian,  shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  Eft 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  ie  tht  * 
same  as  the  acadcmk  pliilosopher  mentioned  by  ' 
Atlienaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [L.&]    ' 

AGNO'NIDKS  {'Kywwihris),  an  AthcaiEB 
dcnmgogue  and  sycophant,  a  oontemponiy  ef- 
Theophrastus  and  Vhticion.  The  former  wee  wt> 
cused  by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  aoqBitftsd 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrastus  might  kEVE 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog, 
Ijoert.  V.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Mi^ 
cedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  e  tni- 
tor,  for  which  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  AlezEndw, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  [KMsession  of  AtlMSb 
AfUTwards  however,  he  obuined  from  Antipntcr 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  throogh  the 
mediation  of  Phocion.  (Plut.  Pkue.  29.)  Bat 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  hia 
l>ene&tctor,  nn<l  not  only  contiimed  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  porty  in  the  most  vehement  winner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  tht 
Peiraeeus  into  the  haiidn  of  Niconor.  (Plut.  i*kac, 
:f3,  35 ;  Com.  Nep.  Pknt,  Ii)  Hut  the  Atheniane 
Hoon  n>pented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion, 
nnti  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  man 
(Plut.  /W.  3«.)  [L.  ».J 

AGON  i^Kyiiy)^  a  personification  of  soln 
conte^tn  {irf^¥*s).  He  wan  represented  in  a  stEtne 
at  Olynipia  with  oArifpff  in  his  hands.  This  Me- 
tiie  wii<i  a  work  f>f  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  by 
t5mit  ythus  of  Khogium.  (Paul.  t.  26.  $  3.)  [U  &  J 


AORAULOS. 

AGO^US  f  Ati^vws),  a  sumame  or  epithet  of 
i«ml  fodik  Aetchjhu  (Agaim.  518)  and  Sopbo- 
da  { TrmsL  2<$}  bm  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeus,  and 
~  r  in  tke  weoae  of  helpen  in  struggies  and 
(CoBpi  Eiuiath.  adjn.p.  1335.)  But 
i  ii  man  eapedally  naed  at  a  wuname  of 
,  who  preaidet  ower  all  kinds  of  Bolemn 
matm,  fAiwpn,  PauL  t.  14.  §  7 ;  Find.  Ofymp. 
n.  131  villi  tke  SdioL)  [L.  &] 

iGOftA'CRITUS  i'AyopdKptTos)^  a  fiunons 
■Utoa;  and  Kaiptor,  born  in  the  iaknd  of  Paros, 
«b  imiihed  from  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Piin. 
KK  XKxvi  5u  a.  4.)  He  was  the  &voiirite 
nicf  Pkidiu  (Paoa.  iz.  34.  g  1),  who  is  even 
■■i  kf  Piinj  to  baTe  inscribed  some  of  his 
s«B  niks  wnh  tha  BBme  of  his  disciple.  Only 
tmfihk  pfodactiona  are  mentioned,  Tiz. a  statue 
rf  Zas  and  sue  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
laple  sf  ckat  goddeaa  at  Athens  (Pans.  A  c)  ;  a 
itaMe,  fMhahly  of  Cybde,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Gm  (isddcss  at  Athens  (Plin.  A  e.)  ;  and  the 
BaaDBHSB  NemcsiB.  Respecting  thb  last  work 
iaa  ks  baen  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
■BHBt  wkkfa  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritus 
■iimded  with  Akaaames  (another  distinguished 
imfk  sf  Pkidiaa)  in  making  a  statoe  of  Venus ; 
mi  dbt  the  Atheninzis,  through  an  undue  par- 
mbtr  towuda  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
n*rr  to  Akaaaenea.  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
b  Mesti  made  oome  slight  alterations  lo  as  to 
^mt^  kis  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
lir  pHfle  «f  RhoBinaa,  on  condition  that  it  should 
i«  be  MC  up  in  Athens.  Pansanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
vibns  mying  a  wonl  about  Agoracritus,  says 
As  t^  Rkannnusan  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
as  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
which  the  Pezvians  under  Datis  and 
\  bcooght  with  them  for  the  pnrpote  of 
ntm  ap  a  trophy.  (See  Thestetus  and  Parme- 
».  JnHaL  Gr.  Fiamad.  ir.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
■ana  howerer  baa  been  rejected  as  inrolving 
1  imfniim  of  the  ideas  connected  by  die  Greeks 
vxa  tbs  gnddesa  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreorer 
*HB««f  Pariui,  but  of  PenteKc  marble.  {Cn- 
ftbd  AaUfmitin  if  Attkxk,  p.  4^)  Strabo  (ix. 
^  3K)»  Tietxes  {CkUiatL  viL  154),  Suidas  and 
("kiciu  give  other  Tariations  in  speaking  of  this 
mm.  It  seema  generally  agreed  that  Pliny^s 
tami  sf  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
t^  bne  been  varioiis  dissertations  on  the  way 
■  vUck  a  statne  of  Venus  could  have  been 
i^iif  il  into  ooe  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
ftsttiU*  WeHke  won  J.  Eiselein,  toI  ▼.  p.  364 ; 
Zav,  JUamdlumffem,  pp.  56—62  ;  K.  O.  Muller, 
dftkd.  hMMti^  p.  102.)  [C.  p.  M.] 

AtiORAEA  and  AOORAEUS  ('Ayopala  and 
kfifUM),  are  epithets  given  to  several  dirinities 
*lti  veie  considered  as  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
*«iu«  of  the  people  in  the  dyopd^  such  as  Zeus 
i?mi.  m.  11.  g  8,  T.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iil  11. 
§«).  Artemis  (t.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes,  (i.  15. 
I !.  ii.  9.  g  7,  ix.  1 7.  §  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
r^  oi  cpBunerte,  this  somame  seems  to  haTC  re- 
knee  is  the  ayopd  as  the  market-place.    [L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  {'Ayptuos)^  the  hunter,  a  surname 
cf  Ap'jQo.  Af^  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithne- 
1%  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
MttMn,  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraens.  (Paus. 
Ul.  §  4 :  Eustath.  ad  IL  p.  361.)        [L.  S.] 

AGRAULOS  or  AORAULE  ('AypauKos  or 
'A7>abAJi).     1.  A  daughter  of  Actaeu%  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agmulos, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  8  2: 
Pans.  i.  2.  §  5.)  ^ 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Areai  This  Agraulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  different  legends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  Pausanias  (i  18.  §2)  and  Hyginus 
(FaL  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisters 
Erichthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agraulos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where* 
upon  they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselres  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Mei.  ii.  710, 
&c),  Agreulos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse. 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption, he  changed  Agraulos  into  a  stone. 
3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long-protracted  war,  and  an  orade 
declared  that  it  would  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last.  (Suid.  and  Hesych.  t.  tu 
^Aypav\os;  Ulpian,  ad  Demotth.  de/als.  leg.;  He* 
rod.  viii.  53 ;  Pint  AIcUk  15 ;  Philochonis,  Fragm. 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)  One  of  the  Attic  Sijftoi 
(Agraule)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  Bys.  t.  v. ' Ay pavXij ; 
Lobeck,  A^aopk  p.  89 ;  Diet,  of  Ant  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  (De  Abitin,  ab  anhncd,  i  2), 
she  was  aJso  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  oliered  to  her  down  to  a  very  late 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPHON  QAypj(npw\  a  Greek  grara- 
marian  mentioned  by  SuidaA.  (t.  v.  ^AwoWtivios.) 
He  wrote  a  work  Ilcpi  'OfU0y6fjM¥  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  ApoUonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGREUS  (*A7p«Jj),  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaous.  (Find.  Pyth.  ix.  115; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  507;  Diod.  iv.  81 ;  Hesych.  s.v.; 
Salnias.  ad  Solin.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRl'COLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac.  Agrie, 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  relar 
tions  of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  June  13th,  a.  d.  37) 
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to  the  23rd  Augnit,  A.  D.  93)  extends  through  the 
mgns  of  the  nine  empcrora  from  Caligukt  to  Domi- 
linn.  He  was  bom  at  the  Uonum  colony  of  Fortim 
Jiilii,  the  modem  Frf  jus  in  Provence.  His  &ther 
was  Julius  Gmecinus  of  icnatorian  rank  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughoat  his  education 
teems  tu  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  greot  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
philosophy  (the  n»ual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  tlrst  military  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  Uritain  (a.  d.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubemalis.  (See  Z>»o<.  (/^fi^  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  retumcd  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Decidiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestonhip  in  Asia  (a.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul Salvius  Titianus,  where  his  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces; the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Nero*s  time  mere  nominal  oflSces,  filled  with  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  pmdent 
inactivity  was  the  onl^  safe  course.  By  Oalba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appomted  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero*B  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Ner,  32^  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Li^ria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian^s  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
hiA  )>ower,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
hibtorion  Tacitus ;  in  the  following  ho  gave  her  to 
htui  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontitti. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  h«  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Rouians,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  hi*  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  hod  so 
ill  iKinie.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
ablu  dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  hviitom  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chii-fH,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
watt  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fa^hioIUlblc  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  i>.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
pn'decessor  Julius  Frontinus.  had  been  that  of  the 
iSiiures  (South  Wales);  and  the  laitt  action  of 
Agria)ki*s  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
thtr  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argylc.  His  first  campaign 

!A.  u.  7H)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
An^li'Mca),  and  the  Ordovices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Dmids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
bcfttre-mentbned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
puru  of  Britain.    The  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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carri(^d  him  northwards  to  the  Tana,* 
the  Sol  way  Frith;  and  the  fourth  (a.  o.1B1)i 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  P^^'^oi'jB^  "^jj 
this  tract,  and  advancing  aa  fiur  north  aa  tka  MiW^ 
of  Clvde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  cmpugM  (a.»>^.< 
lie  was  engaged  in  subduing  th«  tnkm  iV^^ 


82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tnkm  iV 
the  promontory  opposite  Irelaiid.  In  At  iferifc 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  eai  Inii 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfitf, 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the 
nians.  They  made  a  night  attadt  < 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  when 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  atiU  te  be 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  nndfck^m^k'^ 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  fbUinvedi  ^h^di 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  hat  c«npi%>  (*i  a^  j  j 
84)  gave  Agricokt  complete  and  entire  fmmmuk^'j^ 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northeromoit  frill 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  moat  decided  vklagN^^ 
over  the  assembled  Caledoniana  nnder  their  fHMH^ ^ 
Galgacus  (as  it  it  believed,  from  the  RoHiB  ^B^iiii 
British  remains  found  there,  and  ham  the  tM,^ 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cainis)  on  the  moor  of  MniHiU'F 

at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hiUa.  In  thk '~*^ 

his  fleet  sailed  northwarda  from  the 


round  Britain  to  the  Tratulenaiaii  hubenr  (o^^ 
posed  to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  fint  tan  A- 
covering  Britain  to  be  an  island.    He  witldHV  ^ ' 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  eoon  after  (Ailb 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealooa  Domitiaa.  *|| 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  ivCiiiBHi^^.* 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Am  or  AMm  \^ 
would  have  fioilen  to  him,  he  considered  it  ■■■  ^'^ 
pmdent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  A.  n.  iS|  ^'^ 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  Ualh  ^? 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  oaalaMi  ^ 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  eonld  Ml  ^ 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  oat  br  anifi^  't> 
sal  feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  if  ^? 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had 
peated  reverses  in  Germany  and  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cossius  (Ixvi.  20)  i^i 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  le 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  bj 
Tacitus  (Affric  39—46)  of  his  life  during  kie  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  hb  person,  and  hb 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  th» 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Uriteinf 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Affrieola.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Umk 
Anthology  (AntL  Jirumck,  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agli- 
cola,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  tha 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C  T.  A.J 

AGRIO'NIUS  {'KyfH4puts\  a  samame  of 
Dionybus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  lk>eotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  pbce  derived  ita  name.  {Dkim 
ofAni.  p.  30 ;  MuUer,  Onkom,  p.  166,  6lc.)  [USw] 

AGRI'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Plmy.  (//• 
A'.  viiL  2*2,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopna 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  on  account  of  tha 
Olympic  victors.  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  pracnomen,  and  afier- 
wards  as  a  cognomen.     It  frequently  occun  as  a 


*  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Sulway  Fcilh 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers*  Gsltdomia, 
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■pvBB  IB  the  emdj  times  of  Uie  erapira,  bnt  not 
«Ab  de  irpabGc  One  of  the  mjlhical  kingi  of 
Ah  ■  aDed  bj  this  name.  (Ut.  L  3.)  Ao- 
■dif  ID  Aahs  OrifioB  (xtL  16),  PUht  (ff.  N. 
tt.L  L  tL  and  Soliniu  (1),  the  word  ngnifies  a 
liBk.«  wUch  the  AM  is  presented  with  iu  feet 
laaaiK;  bat  their  derivntion  of  it  from  aeffre  par- 
atvpsiiahandeiiongh.  (Coinp.Sen.  OBd.813.) 
ififtlPPA  CAypiwwms)^  a  Keptical  philoiopher, 
■ifkievB  to  hsTe  lived  later  than  Aenendemoi, 
At  oamfomy  of  Cioao,  from  whom  he  it  aaid 
ft  hvF  hem  the  fifth  in  deieent  He  is  qnoted 
IrOiiiaea  Laertiiia,  who  probid>1j  wrote  aboat 
ibtBK  af  JL  Antnminns.  The  **fiTe  gnnmds  of 
Wi*  (■!  wlrre  rp^vet),  which  are  giren  by 
ftiB  Eafirieaa  as  a  smrnnaiy  of  the  kter  icepti- 
■■. naKnhed by  Diogenes  I^Mrtins  (iz.  88)  to 


L 1W  fins  of  these  anj^nes  from  the  micertaintj 
rfihr  nlei  of  enminon  Ufe,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
^Amfka^  IL  The  second  from  the  **  rejoctio 
d  idnimm:*  aD  poof  requires  some  fii^ther 
pil  ad  io  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  thingi  sre 
chaped  IS  their  rriatinns  become  changed,  or,  as 
It  ktk  span  them  in  different  pointe  of  Tiew. 
n*.  Ihe  trsth  smrtiid  is  merely  an  hypotheeit  or, 
V.  imii«ts  a  vicioaa  cirde.  (Seztoi  Empuicoa, 
fjrim.HjpaL  L  15.) 

Widt  npfcteuie  to  these  Hrr§  rpSwoi  it  need 
WT k  iisiiiliwl,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
■R  n^BBiy  of  the  ten  original  groonde  of  donbt 
vbch  voe  the  basis  of  the  esrlier  scepticiam. 
[Fnaaoa.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
piBHi  ia  the  sceptical  syitem,  snd  a  tiantition 
ha  the  cemnioB  objections  derived  from  the  fidli- 
UiTof  Kme  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and 
aaipkyacsl  groimda  of  donbt  They  seem  to 
art  1  new  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
fsiJMBpby  and  adapt  it  to  the  i^irit  of  a  later  age. 
i^t:a.GaekieiieiierPkilo$opkkjjnL4,)  [R  J.] 
IGRIPPA,  M.  ASI'NIUS,  consul  a.d.  25, 
crd  A.  &  26,  was  descended  from  a  fiunfly  more 
flsaoMs  thin  andent,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
boMdeoflife.     (Tac  ^sa.  iT.  84,  6lT) 

AGBIPPA  CASTOR  QAyphnns  Kdarttp), 
ik«ft  jL  o.  133,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Ense- 
ka^  and  far  his  Waning  by  St  Jerome  (de  Viru ; 
ISmtr,  c  21 ),  fi^ed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
«n«»  ^imt  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
■drin  Gnostic  Boailides,  on  the  GospeL  Qaota- 
tM  an  made  from  his  woric  by  Eusebiiis.  {Hitl. 
Eaim.  xr.  7  ;  see  OaUandi*!  BUtUotkeea  Patrmn, 
nJ.Lp.830.)  [A.J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  ao- 
emn  of  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
i- 1. 19,  as  o&ring  his  dsaghter  for  avestal  lir- 
fa.    (Tic  ^aa.  ii  30,  86.) 

1  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
«e  tk  pfforince  of  Asia  with  pro-consnlar  power, 
i-  9.  69,  and  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa- 
ua,  sod  placed  orer  Moesia  in  a.  d.  /O.  He 
ni  ibartly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sai^ 
Buaiis.  (Tac  HuL  iiL  46 ;  JoMph.  B.  Jud. 
rl  i.  I  X) 

.4GR1PPA,  D.  HATE'RIUS,  called  by  Taci- 
as  (Atm,  iL  51)  the  propinqaos  of  Germanicns, 
«u  tnlADe  of  the  plebs  a,  d.  16,  oxaetor  a.  d.  17, 
»aA  coasol  a.  d.  22.  Hb  mond  character  was 
^nr  kw,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a.  d.  82,  as  plot^ 
r-.j  the  destruction  of  many  illnstriona  men. 
flat  Amm.  I  77,  ii-  &U  «•  *»f  *2,  il  4.) 
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AORrPPA,HERO'DES  LCHptiivs'Ayphnmt), 
called  by  Josephns  (Ant.  Jud,  xvil  2.  §  2), 
**Agrippa  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aristobulna 
and  Boenioe,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grondfiither,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
fatore  emperor  Claudios,  and  Dmsus  the  son  of 
Tiberias.  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
somptaous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  laigcsses  on  the  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  inyolred 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Mnlatha  in 
Idomaea.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypres,  with  his  sister  Hcrodias,  the  wife  of  Ile- 
rodes  Antipos,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yearly  income.  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brothex^in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afterwords 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Ahibarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  hinded  at  Puteoli. 
He  was  fovourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Caligda.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wuh  that  the  utter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freedman 
Eutychns  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  37)* 
set  lum  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrorchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaea, 
Tnichonitis,  and  Auianitis).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  after  the  banishment  of  Ilcrodes  Antipas, 
the  tetnuchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippn,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Herodes.  (a.  o.  41.)  He 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  oflered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  whidi  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Berytns  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suflpicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  snrronnd 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  aposUe  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  bo  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into 
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f.ri«o:i.  (.1.  D.  44.  A 'fj^  xli.)  It  wa.*  not  howovrr 
in-  :•  It  by  fiieh  KU  tl'-it  he  ftrove  to  m-in  thi.-ir 
fiiV'  ur«  u  ve  tee  frutn  the  a.iy  in  whit  h.  at  the 
rak  of  his  own  lifi*,  or  at  W-sl<  of  hi*  li'tiTtv,  he 
irit  rcif^W  with  CaliLiiLi  on  Jr  ha'.f  of  ihf  Jew*. 
wh«n  that  emperor  wa*  at^-^l{■tin:J;  to  »ot  nji  hif 
fet.i:  ir>  in  the  teniplr?  at  Jeru<uenL  The  manner 
ot  iii*  li^-ath,  which  toifk  y'acr  at  Cae^n'a  in  the 
MJii-  y<ir,  a»  he  wx*  cxr.i'riiinff  gam*;!  in  honour 
f-i  th'"  emporor,  19  rebb^l  in  Jrt»  xil,  and  i»  cnn- 
r.r::j»-4  in  ail  e4«en:ial  j-'int*  hr  Jo««»jihus.  who 
r  J-*:!:-*  Aaripj^i'a  w..ni^  in  which  he acknowledp.tl 
tf:  ■  J  m:h.i'  ui  th<»  piinisbnitrnt  thus  indicted  i>n  him. 
Aft^r  liiiji-riji;:  tive  day*,  he  expired,  in  the  lifty- 
f  v.rtli  y-ar  of  hi-*  age. 

Jr.-  '.i*  wjfii  Cypfrt  he  had  a  son  nami^ii  Asrippa, 
.1:.  i  ;hr»-e  dau.'hicrs,  IWrer.ire,  who  lirst  niarri*nl 
).-T  lirii-If  ]ierrt!i's  kiiiz  of  Chalcis  aftiTwanis 
1:  '  i  with  her  brnther  AkTipfo.  and  mb-^equfr.tly 
i:..,rri-l  Polamo,  kinir  of  C  iiicia  ;  she  i*  alludiil  to 
l.y  J.iivnal  (.N^i/.  vL  I5»j);  Mariamne.  and  l^niaiiln, 
\»::  ■  Riarrii^^i  Krlix,  the  prncurator  of  Judai-a.  (Ji>- 
s  :i»i.  Ahf.  Jfui.  x\\L  1.  fi  'J.  xviii.  5-K,  xix.  4- J; 
/;  V  ./„,/.  i.  -JB.  J  I,  ii.  9.  11;  IHon  Ca<*.  Ix.  8 ; 
K :- 1..  Hut.  /;We*.  ii.  10.)  [C.  W  M.] 

AUKIPPAJlKltO'DES  11^  the  s.m  of  Ajripi^ 
I.,  u  :u  educated  at  the  cmrt  of  the  empor>r  Cl:iu- 
di.iv  and  at  the  time  of  hi*  (athrr>  death  was  onij 
•-•■.iiit*;en  yean  oNL  Cbudiu^  therefore  kopt  him 
ui  K'ime.  and  sent  Cu*pius  Fada«  a*  procurator  of 
il.>-  kinfrl'im,  which  thuit  agtun  became  a  Komon 
jTiviji.-e.  {}\\  the  death  of  Ilenxles  king  of 
I  i.-tiii-  (a.  II.  48),  hit  little  principality,  with  the 
ri;:).i  'if  &u{ierinti.'nding  the  temple  and  apiM^intinir 
tin;  hi;rh  prif*t,  was  given  to  Agrippn.  who  four 
ViMf^  nftom-ardt  reveired  in  its  stead  the  tetnir- 
iliii  -  fiinm-rly  held  by  Philip  and  Lynnias,  with 
til-  titio  of  kinir.  In  a.  d.  .5.^,  New  mlded  the 
t  ii!  -  of  Tiln  ha*  and  Tarichea**  in  Galilee,  and 
.I.i.i.i",  uiih  f'Mirtot'n  vLlhiLtM  near  it,  in  Penioa. 
A.  ijijiii  **x|»-i.ii'd  Ll^^^■  mmh  in  lieautifying  Jeru- 
'si;- :  1  :iiid  orhi-r  ci:ie>,  i-iKxiiilly  IWrytui*.  Hi-* 
prirr-ility  fur  tin*  Litti-r  ri.'iulirvil  him  un|wipu1ar 
.:..".'. j'l  hi-  own  Milijitt-.,  and  the  capricinus  man- 
1.'  r  ill  -.vhii  h  h--  ap|-iinli"d  and  di'iov.'d  the  high 
]:.*>,  \\\\\i  www  miiLT.icts  whiih  wen-  di^tastoful, 
i:..:-]-  lii:ii  an  ol.j.rt  of  di-liko  to  the  .Irw*.  lU^ 
f-r  tf.*"  fHitbrf:ik  of  the  war  with  the  Uoman'*, 
Al  ::'|«:i  atti-mpttnl  in  v;uii  to  di^itiiade  thf  {n'ople 
1;  •:;!  r-U'lIiii;:.  W'ht'n  tlic  wjir  wuja  U>giui.  he 
-i  I  with  the  Honi:in*.  and  wa*^  wmmded  at  the 
■  ■  _-  •  "if  (iriMiai:!.  Afti-r  th»«  cripture  of  .Ieni«<nK'ni, 
h  ■  ■  ■  nl  with  hi-,  si-tt-r  H»Ti'iiice  t"»  Himie.  whi-n* 
li.  A  L*  ii.n-t-il  with  the  di;.'inty  of  pnulnr.  lie 
•j.-l  fi  t'.c  -•■vr-niirlh  ynir  i»f  hi*  au'i-,  in  \\w  third 
;■  ir  if  till-   n-i'^M   <if  Tr.'ian.      He  wa*   ihi'   l;i-t 

I  . f  till'  h-ii-i*'  <if  the  llfnidx.     It  was  iH-fim* 

f  -  Airripis-i  thut  thi-  aj-'-tlo  Paul  nuidi"  hi-i  de- 
f.-i:  ■•.  (a.  i>.  (jO.  JiY*.  x\%-.  xxvi.)  !!«•  li\»Ml  MU 
t-  'i:!-  nt  iTiiiiiiiicy  with  the  hi-turiMU  .Iii-i>phus 
V. Iif  hiiN  pn-MT^rd  two  of  the  h'ttrrk  he  nivi%itl 
jr. .1:1  him.  (.IfM'ph.  Ant.Jtul.  xvii.  5.  $  4,  xix.  1*. 
?  •-'.  xjr.  1.  ;S  X  5.  SS  •-»,  7.  «  1,  8.  §  4  &  11,  !».  S  4  ; 

luiK.iud.  ii.  11.  §  i;,  ij.  ^  1,  n;,  17.  {{ I,  iv.  1.  §  ;j; 
ii'.  ^.  -ii :  Ph..t.  «in1.  :a)  {('.  p.  M.I 

A<iKIPPA,  MAUnrs.  a  man  of  th.- h»u, -t 
ofviM,  AMs  ap{K>int4«l  by  Macriini-  in  n.  1.  "Jl?, 
ir-:  tn  ihi-  gii\iTnin<nt  of  PiUHifnLi  ami  afti  r- 
\^.ir.l^  to  that  i.f  DjuLi.  (hi'-n.  C'm«».  Kxviii.  \X) 
II-  -4.nl".  t'»  l»e  thf  KUiii'  |N  fviin  n^  thf  Mnriius 
AiiNjiifci,  adminil  i.f  t'.c  lUi  t,  ^\\\%  i*  mi-jitiHiL-il  by 
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Sportianas  as  priry  to  the  desth   of  AatPiiinijfft 
Caracal! 04.     (.iii^/«.  Oir,  6.)  «al 

.UilUPPA  MENE'NIUS.     [MsicmiffiOiL]      a 

.VHKIPPA  P<ySTUMl'S,  apoithiiiMW  MB,«« 
of  M.  Vip^uius  Agrippo,  by  Julia,  the  danghlfr  tf]; 
Auipistudb  was  bom  in  B.  c.  12.  He  wm  adopiiAn 
by  .Auirustuf  tugi'thcr  with  Tiberius  in  ▲.&  4t^ 
and  he  a»umed  the  toga  virilia  in  the  feUovfaif  ^^ 
yar.  x.  d.  .5.  (Suet.  fArftir.  (>4,  65;  INon  Gb».| 
lir.  'IX  Iv.  *J*2.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoptMB  ht ' 
«-a»  afu-m-ards  loniiihed  by  Augustus  to  the  '  ~ 
uf  Piana»ia.  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  lan^  nl  ^~ 
intractable  character ;  but  he  was  not  gvH^  tf  .^ 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveiDiBBi 
t<f  soldiers,  and  .\iigustus  obuincd  a  si inlaMl  ... 
^ultum  by  which  the  baninhment  was  legaUj  aa»  "^ 
tinned  for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  tf.; 
A;;rrippa  wa»  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  tnasij  "; 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  daring  hiscaptintj  *  ; 
he  received  the  viidt  of  Au^stus,  who  secnllr  ~ 
went  to  Pbnatia,  accompanied  by  Fabins  Mait  ]  ' 
muit.  Augustus  and  .Agrippo,  both  deeply  afleclriL  " 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  belies  ^' 
ed  that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  libci^.  ^ 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Liria,  tti  ' 
mother  of  TiberiuA,  and  .\grippa  remained  a  ai^  <■ 
tive.  .\fter  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  n.  Ii,  ^ 
Agripjia  was  murden-d  by  a  cmtorion,  who  en-  ' 
tert.'d  his  priM>n  and  killed  him  after  a  loag  ^ 
struiTcle,  fur  Aurippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodilj  ^ 
»tn'n^h.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  la  ■ 
Tik'rius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  exccntioB^ 
the  emjvrur  deni<.-d  having  given  any  order  for  it|  ' 
and  it  is  very  prolmble  that  Livia  was  the  eecrct 
author  of  the  crime.  There  aiu  a  ramonr  thai  ' 
.\u^mstus  IkuI  left  an  order  for  the  cxrcntion  of  - 
Airripin,  but  this  is  pfi«itively  contradicted  by 
Tiuitu*.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  »— «;'l)ion  Casfc  Iv.  32, 
IviL  »;  Suft.  ^r.  IV,.  '>J ;  VeUei.  iL  104,  112.) 

After  the  di-atli  of  .Vgripfia,  a  hlave  of  the  name 
of  Clemi>ns  who  was  not  iiiftinned  of  the  murder, 
hindiHl  on  PLtiutriia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Ai.n-i{>]ia  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  tha 
army  in  (.K-niiany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
t.iken  place,  he  trii-d  to  [iruAt  by  his  gnat  resiw 
blance  to  the  munlennl  c.iptive,  and  he  gave  hioi- 
M'if  nut  as  .\grippa.  lie  landed  at  0»tia,  and 
found  nuiny  who  believed  him,  or  affected  t« 
U'lieve  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  1 
by  i»nUT  of  TilieriuH.     (Toe.  Ann,  iL  39,  40.) 

'i'he  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  1 
ofCiirinth.  [W.  P.) 

AiiKIPPA,  VmrLE'NUisa  Roman  knight, 
who  t>H>k  |H>i.vin  in  the  MMiate  houw  at  the  tine  of 
hin  trial,  a.  i>.  3U;  he  hail  bmught  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ^in^^  (Tac.  ^nh.  vi.  4U;  DiolL  Casa. 
Iviii.  -Jl.) 

A<iKlPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIT'S,  was  bora  ia 
II.  I .  (ili.  lie  wib.  the  hon  of  Lmius,  and  was  de- 
M-t'iiiled  fnmi  u  very  «ilrtcun*  £unily.  At  the  aga 
of  twf  iity  he  >tudifd  at  AiMdlonia  in  lUyria,  tugi^ 
thfr  with  young  OcLivius,  afterwards  Octavianaa 
ami  Au;;u*>tii«.  Afti-r  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  in 
it.  1 .  4  4.  .Xk'ripfKi  wito  one  of  th<ine  intimate  friends 
ft  (Ktainio,  \ih»  aiUiMil  him  tn  proceed  immrdi- 
atfiv  to  Hume.  IMaviiis  tiKik  Agrip|*ii  with  huB« 
and  ih;iri:<'d  him  to  recfive  the  tcitli  kA.  fidelity  from 
s4Vi  nil  Ii-l'I'imh  which  had  ditrlired  in  hih  fis«our. 
Ii.i\im;  Utii  chnM'U  nrnMil  in  H.  c.  43,  (tciaviua 
gave  til  iiib  friend  .\grijtpa  the  dclicite  vu 


tt.  Hi*  ▼ictoiieft,  especially  thoie  in  Aquitania, 
DfaBtod  BiBcb  to  •ecnring  the  power  of  Octari- 
kad  ke  waa  recalled  bj  him  to  undertaJce  the 
ttmi  flf  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeioi, 
^  VM  OB  the  point  of  breaking  out,  b.  c.  37. 
tnrnim  cdered  him  a  triumph,  which  Agrippa 
md,  bat  accepted  the  consobhip,  to  which  ne 
piwtod  bj  Octarianus  in  b.  c.  37.  Dion 
cai  (xiriiL  49)  teems  to  ny  that  he  was  con- 
iha  be  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  vwdrtvt 
WTB  Afsvcaov  rdXAjov  teem  to  be  sutpiciousy 
■  thry  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
[stBfKe,  r^  8*  Aypimr^  t/jp  tov  povtucoO 
mnnpr  hyx€ipUras,  which  refer  to  an  event 
3  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
ESEKdiately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
.  be  wss  rhai}ged  by  Octavianns  with  the  con- 
riem  of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
czsas  Pomper  waa  master  of  the  lea 
ii^pa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
•  Kpanted  (VelleL  iL  79),  executed  this 
r  wiui  prompt  energy.  The  Lncrine  hike 
'  Bnae  «-as  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
mt,  siiuch  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
Nantnus  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
Bariaen  till  thcj  were  able  to  encounter  the 
tinced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In  B.C.  36,  Agrip- 
Ancd  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Myke,  and  aftcr- 
lat  Naolochua  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
'<f  these  ▼ictoriea  broke  the  naTsl  supremacy 
■pcj.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho- 
if  a  naval  crows,  which  was  first  conferred 
Km  •  tbongh,  aceording  to  other  authorities, 
BIO  waa  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
he  Gnat.  (VelleL  iL  81 ;  Liv.  £pit.  129; 
:m.  xJix-  14  ;  Plin.  If-^-  xvL  3.  s.  4;  Virg. 
m.684.) 

i.  c  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
IQjru,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octar 
,  wken  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  conn- 
>B  hia  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
4m  in  aLC.  33,  although  he  had  been  consul. 


Marcella,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
<^  his  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponio, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  a  c.  27, 
he  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  B.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabrians.  About  this  tirao 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brothei^in-kw 
Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  diflierences  that  might  have  hod 
serious  consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  ns  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Home,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  it^gate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marcclhis  in  b.  c.  23,  and  Agrippn 
immediately  returned  to  Home,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  h.  c.  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  fiiithfiil  friend 
into  his  own  family,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  Marc({lh^  and  murry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Murccllus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonio.   (b.  c.  21.) 

In  B.  c.  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  paci- 
fied the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemausus  (Nlmcs).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  olFered 
him.  In  B.  c.  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  yean  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  17),  his  two  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jeru&a- 
lonu  He  founded  the  military  colony  of  l^rytus 
(Beyrut),  thence  he  proceeded  in  b.  c.  16  to  the 
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hit  51  tt  yeftr.  His  body  wai  carried  to  Rome, 
ind  wa«  buried  in  the  nuiiisolcuin  of  AuguHtui, 
who  hironclf  pronoanced  n  funeral  oration  over  it. 

Dion  ComIus  tells  us  (Hi.  1,  &c.),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  29  Au^stna  assembled  hit  friends  and  coun- 
sellom,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  adnaable  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  government 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  {Odar,  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
A(a<*cenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cawius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  su^idous.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
a!«  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
prt'conccrted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fate  of 
t)ie  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassias,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  nuui  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  a^  of  Augustus.  He 
rouxt  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarehical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making 
}iimst>lf  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassins  (liv.  29,  &c),  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  {Ep,  94),  and  Horace  {0<L  I  6), 
spouk  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

I*Iiny  constantly  refers  to  the  **■  Commentarii**  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elenchus,  iii.  iv.  t.  vi, 
comp.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lints  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  worid  under  Augustus  [Aktuici:s],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
IV»ni|Kmia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
'I'iWritin  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By 
hin  M>cond  wife,  MarcelU,  he  had  several  children 
who  arc  not  mentioned;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aomilius  PauUus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
(lormanirus  and  three  sons,  C^iius  [Cabaar,  C.]« 
Lucius  [Carmar,  L.],  and  Aohippa  Portumux. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  A>t/.  117-13(i; 
Appuin,  IMi.  (Sr,  lib.  5;  Suet  Odar.;  Fmndsen, 
Af.  Vipminius  Atfrifipa^  ritte  kistorm'he  Unitmwhung 
ulttr  de$9rm  Leben  uttd  Wirken^  Altona,  183(>.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  tho  one 
figtmHl  below,  he  is  represcnt<*d  with  a  naval 
crown ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptune  indicating  his 
►  bysefc  [W.P.] 
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AGRIPPrNA  I.,  the  youngest  daaghlar  ifllrti 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daii|^l«  rfa 
Augustus,  was  bom  some  time  before  B.C.  1%m 
She  married  Caesar  Germanicos,  the  ton  of  T 
Nero  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had 


dren.  Agrippina  was  gifted  with  graftt  ftWHiu 
of  mind,  a  noble  chaincter,  and  all  th«  mmIj 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  tbvBlMg 


of  a  Roman  matron :  her  bve  for  her 

sincere  and  huting,  her  chastity  was  ipatJaMi 


fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  oC  the  RMMB^g 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  waa  u  «a^^: 
nent  feature  of  her  character.    She  yieldad  lo  «t^' 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.     Angoataa  ahevii 
her  particular  attention  and  attadiment.    (SmMK 
Cuiig.  8.)  *; 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  ▲.  d.  14,  she  «■• 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Gennaniciia,  who  flH**^ 
manded  the  legions  there.    Her  hnafaoiid  vm  ihi*' 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  RhiM^'' 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberioa,  aMifr^ 
festcd  their  intention  of  proclaiming  GermMdaN ' 
master  of  the  state.    Tiberius  hated  and  diwM* 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  moch  antipnlhj  to* 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  wuM^t  Ui*' 
first  wife.     In  this  perilous  situation,  Qmaakm^ 
and  Agrippina  saved  thomsclvet  by  their  pnaiA  * 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  panned  tM' 
war  against  the  Germans.     In  the  ensuing  yMta 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  haying  made  na  fanfr-t: 
sion  into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.    TklMi 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  t3ie  Rnnwnt,hi|i; 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardshipa,  and  peiha|S4 
harassed  on  their  mareh  by  10010  bends  of  Oir*  t 
mans.    Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  wabi ; 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  iofude  .'■ 
Gaul.    Germanicus  was  absent,  and  n  waa  fjtm^ : 
posed  to    destroy  the    bridge   OTer  the   Rhn^  , 
(Comp.  Stmb.  iv.  p.  194.)     If  this  had  been  doaoa 
the  retreat  of  Caecina*s  army  would  bare  been  cMI  . 
off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  oppoaition  of  . 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.     WhcB 
the  troops  approached,   she  went  to  the  hridgOi 
acting  as  a  general,  and  rvoeiving  the  soldien  ae 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  wcra 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  uey  Rcafc4 
from  her  own  hands  everything  neoessary  lor  the 
cure  of  their  wounds.     (Tac  Jnm,  L  69.)    Oe^ 
manicus  having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius,  she  m> 
companic<l  her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  D.  17),  Mii 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Obrmakkos]. 
she  n'tumed  to  Italy.     She  stayed  some  days  at 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grM^ 
and  then  landed  at  Brundusium,  accompanied  hf 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.     At  the  newa 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crswda  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  mlnte  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officen  of  two 
Praetorian '  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had   sent  lo 
Brundusium  for  the  purpose  of  aceompanTing  her 
to  Rome ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  fit  fliimn 
nicus  was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centufiona,  ani 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  maidt 
by  the  magistrntrs  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Gam* 
imnia  ;  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  Clandia^ 
the  brother  of  Germankrus  ;  by  the  other  chiMfCM 
of  Germanicus;  and  at  last,  in  the  enviroRS  of 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowds  rf 
the  Roman  people.    (Tac.  Aum,  iii.  I,  dec) 
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flB0  ynn  Tlberiiu  disguised  his  hatred 
■  ;  b«t  she  soon  became  exposed  to 
mtiaoM  and  intrignes.  She  asked  the 
wradssion  to  choose  another  husband, 
a  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
Sejanua,  who  exercised  an  unbound- 
I  over  Tiberius,  then  a  prey  to  mental 
ersoaded  Agiippina  that  the  emperor 
poison  her.     Abumed  at  such  a  report, 

to  eat  aa  apple  which  the  emperor 

from  bis  taUe,  and  Tiberius  in  his 
biaed  of  Agrippina  regarding  him 
xc  According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
Igoe  piRconcerted  between  the  emperor 
a,  wbfls  aa  it  seems,  had  formed  the 
lii^  Agiippina  into  fidse  steps.  Tibe> 
xtsenielj  suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and 

hostile  feolings  by  aUusive  words  or 
denoe.  There  were  no  evidences  of 
plans  formed  by  Agrippina,  but  the 
ring  been  spread  that  she  would  fly  to 
IS  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 

D.  30)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 
3a.  Her  sons  Nero  and  Dmsus  were 
■iihed  and  both  died  an  unnatural 
b  lived    three  years  on  that  barren 

iHt  she  refused  to  take  any  food, 
Bsst  probably  by  voluntary  starvation. 
iBsk  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 
a4ste  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 
H  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 
hnsd  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
n.  53  ;  Tac.  Ann.  vL  25.)  The  ashes 
Bs  and   those  of  her  son  Nero  were 

hPBo^t  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son, 
r  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
dsBfl«ber.  In  the  one  figured  below, 
'Cshgula  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  his 
the  o&ier.     The  words  on  each  side  are 

\  C  CAKSAR.  AVO.  GER.  PJf.  TR.  FOT., 
nXA.  MAT.  C.  CAXa.  AVG.  GI&M. 


n.  L — ^ri. ;  Sueton.  Odav.  64,  TA.  I  c, 
Dion.  Casa.  IviL  5, 6,  Iviii.  22.)  [  W.  P  ] 
PrNA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Gennani- 
kgrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
kgtm^  She  was  bom  between  A.  d. 
,  St  the  Oppidnm  Ubiorum,  afterwards 
honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
id  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  legions 
i  by  her  fisther.  In  a.  n.  28,  she  max^ 
*if"tiM  Ahenobarbus,  a  man  not  un- 
nd  whom  she  lost  in  A.  d.  40.  After 
be  married  Ciispus  Passienus,  who  died 
afterwards ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ed  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
eat  Ibrtane,  or  £>r  some  secret  motive  of 
er  importanee.  She  was  already  known 
ladalous  oondoct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
lea,  aad  for  an  unbounded  ambition. 
ecased  of  having  committed  incest  with 
faiother,  the  emperor  Caius  CaliguUi, 
rt  the  pratezt  of  having  discovered 
lad  bved  in  m  adultcnras  iuterooune 
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with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  huffWud  of 
her  sister  DrusiUa,  banished  her  to  the  ishmd  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  of 
Caieta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This 
happened  in  a.  d.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  A.  d.  41,  by  th«ir  uncle,  Chiu- 
dius,  immediately  after  his  accession,  although 
his  wife,  M^ssalina,  was  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina.  Messalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  d.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar- 
rymg  the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalised  by  a  senatusconsul- 
tum,  by  wluch  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother^s  daughter  was  decliu^d  valid ;  this  senatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper^ 
ors  Constantino  and  Constans.  In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  Uie  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talente  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  he  adopts 
ed  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius.  By 
her  intrigues,  L.  Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  a.  d.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.  Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condenmed  to  death ;  but  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domitia  Lepida,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
simihr  fiite.  After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen- 
dency over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.  A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  stete  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.  Having  no  time  to 
bse,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusta  and  Xenophon, 
a  Greek  pnysician,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
A.  D.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burrus,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.  Narcissus,  the  rich  frecdman 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great* 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son^s  pas- 
sion for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salvius  Otho.  To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.  She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor ; 
but  Britannicus  was  poisoned  by  Nero ;  and  she 
even  solicited  her  son  to  an   incestuous  inter- 
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coonc.  At  kut,  her  death  wm  molvcd  upon 
by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  OctavLi  and 
marry  Poppa<4,  but  whoic  plan  u'oa  thwarted 
by  his  mother.  Thus  petty  ft'minino  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina**  ruin.  Nero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconcilLition 
to  vihit  him  at  liaiae,  on  the  coant  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hyiHK'ri^y  was  displayed  on  b<»th  sides.  She 
left  Il:ii:ie  by  the  siime  ^-ay ;  but  the  ve»se1  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  bn-ak  to  piiHX's 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Au:rii»- 
piiui  saved  herself  by  swinuuing  to  tlie  shtire  ; 
ner  attendant  Acerronia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  vilLi  ne:u:  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  infnnn- 
e<l  her  son  of  her  hap)>y  escai>e.  Now,  Nero 
ch:in!(>d  Dumis  to  murd«>r  his  mother ;  but  Rumis 
d<H.linin!7  it,  Anicetus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  h:ui  invented  the  stratiigem  of  the  ship,  was 
comiielli'd  by  Nero  and  Rurnis  to  undertake  the 
tOMk.  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  i^'ith  a  chosen 
Innd,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  Ix'dnmm. 
**  Ventrem  feri  ^  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
sliifhtly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
]>in'd  under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  GO.) 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  8.)  It  ^tis  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  vilLt,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
de:Ml  Imdy  of  his  mother:  this  was  believed  by 
siinii*,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
connnentarics  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  Htatement.  (/&.  iv.  54  ;  comp.  Piin.  Ilut, 
Aa/.  vii.  0.  •.  K,  Elenchus,  viL  kc.) 

I'horc  aro  scveml  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  dibtinguiidiable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  thottc  of  her  motlier 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  Khe  is  repa^ 
Hcntfd  with  her  husliand  ClaudiuK,  in  others  with 
hiT  txtn  Nero.  The  fonuer  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.   The  words  on  each  side  are  res|iei'tively, 

ACHII'i'INAK  AVifVSTAK,  and  TI.  CLAVD.  CAKSAK. 
AVU.  UKRM.  P.M.  TMU.  POT.  P.P. 


3ia 


(Tac.  vl Nil.  lili.xii.  xiii.  xiv.;  Dion  Casn.  liK  lix.— 
hi.:  Suiton.  r7«w/.43,44,  AV^r^  ojl.)    |\V.P.] 

AiJHIPPI'NU.S.  HiKhnp  of  Carthage,  of 
venrniMo  meniury,  but  known  f«r  lif-ing  the  first 
to  nuiinUiin  the  nei-euity  of  re-k-tptizing  all 
heri'licH.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  ComuufHitA.  0.)  St, 
Cvprian  rog:inh»<l  this  opinion  as  the  corn-ction  of 
an  irror  (S.  Augustin.  iJr  Ilnjtliimo^  ii.  7,  voL  ix. 
p.  lO'J,  I'd.  Itemtl.),  and  St.  Augustine  mmmus  to 
imply  he  defenJ^l  his  error  in  writing.  ( A/uW.  93, 
r.  Ki.)  lie  held  the  Conncil  of  70  Itishopft  at 
Tarthaire  aljnut  a.  n.  '200  (Vuig.  a.  d.  'JIA,  Mans. 
A.  I).  'J  17)  on  the  hubject  of  Raptism.  TliiMigh  he 
••rn'il  ill  n  matt4>r  yet  undefined  by  the  Cliurth,  St. 
Aiii:i»"iine  notices  that  neither  he  nnr  St.  Cyprian 
tlimiiiht  of  M-piimting  from  the  Church.'  (/>r' 
//'i/./i>M.j,  iii.  'J,  p.  \m.)  {\,  J.  C.] 

A«;UNMTNI'S,  PACO'Nirs,  whos..  father 
u.iH  put  tn  di.>ath  by  Tilwriu^  on  a  rh:irge  of  tn-a- 
suu.   (SueL  7i6.  til.)    Agrippinus  wu«  accused  at 


the  same  time  at  Thniscn,  a.  d.  67*  and  wm  W 
nishi^  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  zvi.  28,  29,  32.1^^ 
He  was  a  Stoic  phUoso])her,  and  it  spoken  of  VM'.,.^ 
praise  by  Kpictctus  (ap.StJi,Serm.  7),  and  Ankiu'^' 

(i.  1.)  =" 

A'GRIUS  fATpiof),  a  ton  of  PorthiflB  mL';^ 
Kur^'te,  and  brother  of  Ocneut,  king  of  CalydoB  ia-*  ■ 
Actolia,  Alcathout,  Mebs,  Leucopent,  and  Stcnpiu 
He  was  father  of  six  tons  of  whom  ThenitM  wm^" 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  OencM  tff-^ 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  &ther ;  tat  all  if =^' 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Tbertitci,  wan  Am  -' 
bv  Diomedes  the  grandton  of  Oeneut.  (ApnBnd.  -^ 
i.*7.  §  10.  8.  §  5,  Ace)  ApoUodorut  phon  tea  ^z 
events  before  tne  expedition  of  the  Givektantail  ■' 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  {Fab^  175,  compi  24$  mL  '"• 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  states,  that  Diomedea,  i^aha  ^ 
heard,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the 
his  grond&ther  Oenens,  hastened  back  and 
Agrius,  who  then  put  an  end  to  hit  omi  life ; 
cording  to  others,  Agrius  and  his  tona  wcva  Ant: 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Paus.  iL  '25.  §  2 ;  Or.  B^  •-, 
rvid.  ix.  153.)  ^i 

There  are  some  other  mythical  pcnonagea  if  ika .: . 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  !■!»•  ; 
rest  is  kno\ni.  (Hesiod.  'J'keuff.  101 3,  dec;  ApolkC^vj 
i.  G.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  [U8.1      ,^ 

AGROE'CIL'S  or  AGROETIUS,  a  R4ihb- 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  woik  **  Dt  ^: 
Orthographia  et  Differentia  Sermonit,**  intendod  M- ,.^ 
a  sujiplement  to  a  work  on  the  tame  tobjecCt  ^  i^ 
Flavius  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  biahop,  ~  "  " 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  lired  in  tne 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  Hit  woA  k 
in  Putschius*  **  Grammaticae  I«tinao  A\ 
Antiqui,''  pp.  2-2C6- 2-275.  [C.  P.  M.]     J. 

AGROKTAS  {*Aypolras\  a  Qredt  hktaratt./ 
who  wn>te  a  work  on  Scythia  (Sici^iad),  froaa  thtt  , 
thiru^enth  b(K»k  of  which  the  scholiaat  on  ApoUo- 
nius  (ii.  1*248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya (AjCmhI), 
the  fourth  l)ook  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  tamo  j* 
HcholList.  (iv.  I39G.)     He  is  also  mentioned  by 
St«-phanus  Rvx.  (».  r.  "A^ircAof.)       [C.  P.  IL] 

ACiRON  f  A7pwy).     1.  The  ton  of  Ninna,  tba  ; 
firht  of  the  Lydian  d>'nasty  of  tho  Hencleidafc  ' 
I'he  traditiun  was  that  this  dynasty  tupplantad  a  ' 
native  race  of  kings  having  been  originally  a^ 
trusted  with  the  govemnient  at  deputiea,      Tha 
n.'uiie«i  Ninus  and  Relus  in  their  geneal'^ 
it  )>rub:ible  that  they  were  either  Astyrian  _ 
uors,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  thai  ihiir 
accession  marks  the  period  of  on  Attyriui  cm- 
quest.  (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  i^U-nratus,  a  king  of  Illyriai  b 
the  strength  of  his  bnd  and  na^-al  foreea  ho  aii^ 
imssed  all  the  preceding  kings  of  that 
When  the  Aetolians  atu>mpted  to  compel  tho 
dionians  to  join  their  cimfedemcy,  Agroa 
tiiok  to  proU-ct  thrm,  having  been  induced  to  da 
s/>  by  a  htrge  bribe  which  he  received  from  I>eB»> 
trius  the  father  of  Philip.  Ho  accordingly  seat  lo 
their  ahbihtance  a  foixi>  of  54HI0  Illyrians  who 
trained  a  disriitive  victory  over  the  AetoUana. 
Auron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  succeta,  gKtm 
hinisi'lf  up  ta  fuisting,  and,  in  consequence  of  hitcsp 
cc^s  contracted  a  pirurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (liC. 
231.)  He  was  sureee(le<l  in  the  gtivcmmeat  by 
his  wife  Teiit.1.  Just  after  hiii  death,  an  enfaaaay 
arrived  fmm  the  Rnnuins  who  h:id  MMit  M  nediata 
in  liehalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  of  Isaa, 
who  luid  revoluni  from  Agron  and  placed 
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ijiB  mnia  tke  protection  of  the  Romani.  B7 
hi  JDt  viiie^  Tritfenta,  whom  he  divoiced,  he  had 
•  ■■  Baaed  Piiinn*  or  Pinneiu,  who  BonriTed 
ka«  ad  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
hmttcm  Pharina,  who  married  hi«  mother  after 
ii  4«th  of  Teata.  (Dion  Caia.  zzxir.  46,  151 ; 
MrkiL2 — I;  Appiaz^y^7;  Flor.  ii.  5;  Plin. 
ILXxxziT.  6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

lOOTERA  CAyparfym\  th«  huntrcflt,  a  inr- 
iMtf  Anemia,  \liom.  JL  xxi.  471.)  At  Agrae 
■  ^TJMni,  whm  ihe  was  beliexed  to  have  fint 
hwiiftii  her arriral  firom Deloa, Artemis Agrotera 
Utinie  with  a  statue  canjing  a  bow.  (Pans. 
lUL  {  7.)  Under  this  name  she  was  also  wor- 
%ri  •*  AegeioL  (yii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
i^MB  is  srnonjrmoua  with  Agraea  [Agraeus], 
tl  faHathiua  (jad  //.  j^  361)  derives  it  from  the 
■n  tf  AgBi&   CoDoeming  the  worship  of  Artemis 

rea  It  Athens,  see  iJicL  of  Ant.  f.  v.  *Aypo- 
hffia,  p.  31.  [L.  S.J 

iGYIEUS  ('AyMci^f),  a  surname  of  ApoUo  de- 
BiB|  him  as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and 
friic  fiaoea.  Aa  such  ho  was  woriihipped  at 
ifhBBtf  (PnsL  L  31.  §  3),  Mjcenae  (ii  19.  §  7), 
■A  m  Tcjgea.  (riiL  53.  §  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
wfciy  if  ApoUo  Agjieus  in  the  hst  of  these 
)BB  is  sfebted  by  Pausanias.  (Compare  Hor. 
Qm.if.C28;  Macrob.  &^L9.)       [L.  S.] 

AGTtRHIUS  CAy6^s),  a  naUxe  of  Collv- 
to'akBBa,  whom  Andoddes  ironically  calls  rav 
mim  ti^  {dt  MytL  p.  65,  ed.  Reiske),  after 
hayflfDiim  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
fiUc«H7,  obtained  about  b.  c.  395  the  lestor- 
aa  rfthe  Theoiicon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for 
Mki^  the  aasembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
!  pRTionaly  given  to  tlie  comic  writers. 
,  s.  r.  BcMpixct,  *Ay6^tos ;  Suidas,  #.  r. 
;  SchoL  ad  Aridcpk  Ecd,  102; 
hm.t.  Tmoer,  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of 
lb  aiUJc  ivTenoe  Agyrrhius  became  so  pouular, 
WK  «as  appointed  general  in  b.  c.  389.  (Xen. 
JU.  if.  8L  jl  31  ;  Diod.  ziv.  99 ;  Bockh,  PM, 
lm,/jatmt^  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c  2nd  ed. 
B|LaaML;  Sdiomann,  de  Comiiiis^  p.  65,  &c) 
AEAliA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  ftmily  of  the 
Snb  Gena.  Tliere  were  also  sexeral  persons  of 
lb  am  with  the  name  of  Strwehu  Akaloj  who 
■7  we  lunned  a  different  fimiily  from  the  Aha- 
k;  kit  as  the  Ahalae  and  Stracti  Ahahie  arc 
fiHpadj  confoundedy  all  the  persons  of  these 
■M  tn  given  here.  ^ 

L  CSxaviLius  Structus  Ahala,  consul  b.c. 
Cl,4ied  in  hia  year  of  oflSce,  as  appears  frcon  the 
htt.  (Lit.  H.  49.) 

1  C  Smriuus  STRVCTim  Ahala,  magister 
■BBB  B.C.  439«  when  L.  Cincinnatus  was  ap- 
V*ni  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maelius 
iilntting  against  the  state.  In  the  night,  in 
■ia  the£ctator  was  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
C  ike  strong  pnfcta  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
es sf  the  patriciana.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
fesfe  auembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Maelius 
9mg[  them,  Ahala  anmmoned  the  latter  to  appear 
iAtt  the  diftat^*^ ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
9i  liking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  AhaJa  rushed  into 
^  dutmg  and  killed  him.  (Lir.  iv.  13,  14  ;  Zo- 
B«ia,  viL  20 ;  Dionys.  Exc.  Mai,  L  p.  3.)  This 
M  is  Mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of 
■ceDt  hefoiMn,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Con  m  terms  of  the  fai^iest  adimration  (»  CaliL 
U  pr» MiL  3,  GU09 IC);  bat  it  vas  in  reaUty 
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a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.  (VaL  Max.  v.  3. 
§  2 ;  Cic  flfe  Hep,  I  3,  pro  Dam,  32.)  Livy  passes 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  throe  years  afterwords,  b.  c.  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Mnclius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  AL  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  d«^ 
cended  from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
&ther*s  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  motherX 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  odAtt,  xiiL  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  is  therefore  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  first  consuL 


3.  C.  SsRviLit's  Q.  p.  C.  N.  Structus  Ahala, 
consul  a  c  427.   (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Skrvilius  p.  f.  Q.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  B.C.  408,  and  magister  equitum  in 
the  same  year;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  supporting  the  senate  against  his 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. For  the  same  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407*  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  ho  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.   (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  Skrvilius  Ahala,  magister  equitum 
B.  c.  389,  when  Camillas  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Alanlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he 
had  saved  in  battle;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  cireuinstance, 
calls  Ahala  P,  ServUius.    (//.  N,  viL  39.) 

6.  Q.  Skrvilius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
B.  c  365,  and  again  b.  c.  362,  in  tlic  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Gcnucius  had  been 
slain  in  battle.-  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumultus^  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Collino  pte.  He  held 
the  comitia  as  intcrrex  in  355.  (Liv.  viL  1«  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Skrvilius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  n.  c  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  hw,  and  consul 
&  c.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AIIENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  tlie  Do.mitia  Gkns,  bo  called  from  the 
red  hair  which ^many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifies  **  Red- Beard,**  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  was 
said  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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■nceston  the  Tktory  of  the  Romani  OTer  the  Lttini 
St  lake  ReffillnB  (b.  c.  496),  And,  to  confinn  the 
truth  of  whit  they  Mid,  that  they  itioked  hu 
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black  hair  and  beard,  which  iramediatdj 

red.    (Saet.  Ntr,  1 ;  Plat  AmA  25»  CMdL  Sf 

Dionya.  yi.  13 ;  TertnlL  ApoU  22.) 


Stbiuca  Ahsnobarborum. 

1.  Cn.  Domitiuf  Ahenobarbui,  Cos.  &  c.  192. 

2.  Cn.  Domitioa  Ahenohaibna,  Coi.  Soff.  n.  c.  162. 

IL  Cn.  Domitiai  Ahenobarbiu,  Coa.  b.  c.  122. 

I 


4.  Cn.  Domitiui  Ahenobarbna,  Coa.  b.  c.  96. 


5.  L.  Domitioa  Ahenobaribma,  Coa.  ft  a  Mb 
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6.  Cd.  Domitiiia  Ahenobarbua.  Probably  son  of 
No.  4.  Died  &C.  81.  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Comelioa  Cinna,  Coa.  b.  c.  87. 


7.  L.  Domitioa  AhenobaitabCift 
B.  c.  64.  Married  Porait  rirtlT 
ofM.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitioa  Ahenobaiboa,  Coa.  ft  a  flt 

L.  Domitioa  Ahenobarboa,  (xMb  b.  c  16.    linriii 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonioa  and  OdMlb 


iiC 


10.  Cn.  Donutiua  Ahenobarboa,  Coa. 
A.  D.  82.  Married  Agrippina, 
daoghter  of  Gexmanicoa. 

I 
18.  L.  Domitioa  Ahenobarboa,  the  emperor  Nbbo. 

1.  Cif.  DoMmua  L.  p.  L.  n.  Ahskobarbus, 
plebeian  aedile  b.  c.  1 96,  proaecoted,  in  oonjonction 
with  hb  coUeagoe  C  Curio,  many  peeuarHy  and 
with  the  finea  raiaed  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunua  in  the  ialand  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praetorahip,  b.  a  194.  (Liv.  xxxiiL 
42,  zxxiT.  42,  43,  53.)  He  waa  consul  in  192, 
and  waa  aent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxzr.  10, 20, 22, 40,  xzxrL 
37.)  In  190,  he  waa  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochoa  the  Great.  (xxxriL 
39;  Plut  Apopktk,  Rom.  Cn,  Domit,)  In  his 
cnnhulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  haxe  ottered 
the  warning  **Roma,  cave  tibL**  (Liv.  xxxr.  21 ; 
Val.  Max.  L  6.  §  6,  who  fiilscly  aaya,  Bella  Punico 
9ecundo.) 

2.  Cn.  Domftius  Cn*.  p.  Tj.  n.  Ahxnobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  waa  choaen  pontifex  in  B.  c. 
172,  when  a  yoong  man  (Liy.  xlii  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  aa  commissioner  into 
Macedonia.  (xHt.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  aflUrs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjonction  with  Aemilius  Paollus  (xly. 
17);  and  when  the  consols  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fiuilt  in  the  au^ces  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Comelioa  Lentulus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (C\cd«NaL Dear,  ii. 4,  cfe Dh, 
y.  35;  Val.  J»/<tf.  I  1.  S  3.) 

3.  Cn.  DoMmus  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  waa  aent  in  hia  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  against  the  AUobroges  in  Gaol,  because 
ther  had  receired  Teotomalioa,  the  king  of  the 
Sallorii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romana,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedoi,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  eonqoered  the  Allo- 
bmgea  and  their  ally  Vitoitoa,  king  of  the  Arremi, 
near  Vindaliom,  at  the  copffaence  of  the  Sdga  and 
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11.  Domitia.     Mar- 
ried Criapoa  Paa- 

sienoa.  ^     ..  .,      _j_ 
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the  Rhodanna  ;  and  he  gained  the  htiOm  mdJjf^'^ 
through  the  terror  caused  by  hu  eleplmlib  8|>*^ 
commemorated  hia  victory  by  the  erecftiMi  ff  tN^  ^ 
phiea,  and  went  in  procesaion  throogh  tl»  pmiMk  *^ 
carried  by  an  elephant  He  triompliad  ii  JMl  ^ 
(Liv.  EpU.  61 ;  Floma,  iii.  2 ;  Strab.  iv. f.  Ifl  |  ^ 
Cic  pro  Font,  12,  BruL  26;  VeUeL  &  11^  M  |  ':< 
Oroa.  y.  13;  Suet.  Ner.  2,  who  riiiifclii  Ma  & 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  116  wtt  QmI-  ^i 
lins  Metellus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  jmmm  «% 
from  the  senate.  (Liy.  Epit.  62;  Oc^wrmCkmi^  n 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Soett«L)  1l»  ^ 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cb.ff9  bi 
Font  &)  <k 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cs.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahb!iobabbo%  '. 
son  of  the  preceding,  waa  tribone  of  the  pMi  &&  » 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Maiioa.   (AmiU  ^ 
M  Comel.  p.  81,  ed.  Orelll)     When  the  eathfi^  ^ 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  phice  of  hb  fttkib  kt  %, 
brooght  forward  the  law  (Lex  ZAMtaUa),  bj  wU^  ^i, 
the    right  of  election  was  transferred  mm  At  tj 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.    iDieL  ofAtdm  |&  \^ 
773,  b.  774,  a.)     The  people  afterwaida  dHlit  ^ 
him  Pontifex  Maximos  oot  of  gratitiide.   (liC  >. 
EpU,^li  C\cproI)eiot,\\i  Val.Maz.  liS.  |U  ]j 
He  prosecuted   in  his  tribunate  and  afi — ^^*^ 
seyenil  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Aemiliiia 
and  Junioa  Sihmua.    (VaL  ^laz.  /.  c;  Dioa 
Fr,  100;   Cic.  Div,  m  CaeciL  20,    Vmrr.  &  41; 
Cornel.  2,  pro  Scaur,  1.)     He  waa  oonaal  B.  a  tt 
with  C  Caaaiua,  and  censor  B.  c  92,  with  Lkfate 
Crassoa,  the  orator.    In  hu  censorship  he  and  kb 
colleagoe  ahot  op  the  achoola  of  the  Latia 
ciana  (Cic  d»  Ont.  iii.  24 ;  OeD.  zr.  11), 
waa  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  thair 
putes.    Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and 
moreover  in  fisvoor  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  K^ 
ing,  while  Ciaaaua  loved  hurary  tad 
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■L  Ammg  the  many  nyingi  leeorded  df  both, 
«c  wt  told  that  Cnanu  otwerred,  **that  it  was  no 
vtofiff  that  a  man  had  a  beaid  of  bnaa*  who  had 
laoeh  if  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead.^  (PliiL  H.  N, 
xrL  ];  Swt.  L c;  VaL Max.  iz.  1.  §  4 ;  Macrob. 
Sci  II.)  Ckero  aya,  that  Domitios  was  not 
»  bi  ackoned  among  the  orators,  but  that  he 
i|ii>  veS  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
wmm  ha  high  rank.  (Ci&  Brtit.  44.) 

A  L  Doacmus  Cx.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
Mc  Xft.  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Ssr,  ftobmhlj  in  a.  c.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
TiivKr  when  alaTea  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
«K  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  cndfied  for  kill- 
zfiwild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic  Verr, 
iS;  VaL  Max.  ti.  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
11  la  the  dwU  war  between  Maiius  and  Sulla, 
h  lymrd  the  aide  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
ieti  St  Bcane,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
'kf  ix  fatter  Damaaippos.  (Appian,  B.  C  i.  88  ; 
T«fcLn.26;  Oroa.  r.  20.) 

I  (XDoinnus  Cn.  r.  Cn.  p.  Ahenobarbus, 

^fsartlja  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 

wtf  L  Cenelina  Cinna,  consul  in  &  c.  S?*  and 

■  At  dfii  war  between  Marina  and  Sulla  espoused 

*!■& if  the  former.      When  Sulla  obtained  the 

mfmt  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 

■list  Is  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 

^  WK  ia  the  same  condition  as  himselL    With 

^■BMse  of  the  Numidian  king^  Hiarfaas,  he 

■laac^a  army,  bat  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 

(k.  ^kfriws,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 

mi  «i  ifterwBrda  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 

■f.  &  c,  81.     According  to  some  accounts,  he 

«i  kSid  sfter  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 

(lA4iL89;  Pint. /'omp.  10, 12 ;  Zonanu,z. 2; 

OtaaT.21;  VaL  Max.  li  2.  §  8.) 

t  L  DoMmus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 

m^So,  4j  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  70  by 

Gh^  m  a  witness  against  Verres.     In  61   he 

va  sirie  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 

K«Ai  liona,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 

teAs  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 

Um  the  exhibition  was  orer,  in  order  to  take 

hai,  vkidi  waa  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 

(Tim  Cwk  xxxriL  46  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  viii.  54 ;  this 

pMS  ia  the  gpmea  was  called  dUmdimn^  Hor.  Ep. 

i  19. 47.)     He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 

Cms,  i^  in  hia  aedilcship  supported  the  latter  in 

ik  pnpBsalfl  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 

woediiceied  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 

Ktes  fcr  Afranioa.    The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 

idded  with  those  of  Cato;    he  was 

I  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 

tf  ife  arisuxfatical  party.    He  took  an  actire  part 

■  ippBsipg  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 

Ar  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 

Tetaia,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 

— — nirlrrr  to  the  pretended  coni^iracy  against  the 

Ifcsf  Pbmpey. 

Aheuobarbus  waa  praetor  in  &  a  58,  and  pro- 
pissd  an  inTcatigation  into  the  Tslidity  of  the 
iuD  laws  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
^■ed  not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can- 
dadite  for  the  eonsolship  of  55,  and  threatened 
ihat  ha  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  exwu- 
iam  the  meaanres  be  had  proposed  in  his  pmetor- 
■ip,  and  depriTe  Caesar  of  his  prorinoe.  lie  was 
ktmtmL,  howerer,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
^  becana  candidatea,  and  was  driven  from  the 
C^fOi  Martioa  on  the  day  of  ekctiosi  by  force  of 
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armSi  He  becune  a  candidate  again  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  cons^l  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a  relatipn  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship ;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  become 
closely  allied  with  the  hitter.  In  b.  c.  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodlus.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero^s  absence  in  Cili- 
da,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appoiiited  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  fiirther  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  hitter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocradoal  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
oounge.  He  throw  himself  into  Cortinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
ronder  to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar*s  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus* 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  ofiended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  £truria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Massilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  token, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thcssaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brouf^ht  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afiraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsaha  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero^s  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  choiacter;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  ore  given  in  Orclli*s 
Ononuuticon  TuUummm ;  Suet.  Ner.  2 ;  Dion  Casa. 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Coes.  BelL  Oiv,) 

a  Cn.  Domitius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  prooedinfl:,  was  taken  with  his  fiithcr  at 
Corfinium  (b.  c.  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Phorsolia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  shore  in  the  murder 
of  Coesor  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar's 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.    In  42  he 
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commaDded  a  fleet  of  fifty  ihipt  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  completely  dcfienU*d  Domitius  Calvinui  on  the 
day  of  the  fint  battle  of  Philippi,  at  the  bttcr 
altompted  to  tail  oat  of  Rruudufllum.  He  was 
inlutcd  Imperator  in  conaequencef  and  a  record  of 
this  Tictory  it  preierred  in  the  annexed  coin,  which 
rcprc»enu  a  trophy  placed  upon  the  pro^v  of  a 
ToueL  The  head  on  the  other  lido  of  the  coin 
has  a  beard,  in  xefennoe  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
thefiimily. 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahendbarbos 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Poniiicius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  lerenty  ships  and  two  logioni 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

In  40  Ahenobarbas  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gare  great  ofience  to  OctaTianus,  and  was 
phiced  over  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
ciinduded  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
rided  for  the  nfety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  3*2. 
Ahenobarbus  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  aooompanied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  became 
consul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rapture  took  pkice  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Ahenobarbus  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesus,  where  he  found  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endcaroured,  in  Tain,  to  obtain  her 
rt*nioval  ftom  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
disrated  with  the  cunduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
CDHunand  to  him ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  orvr  to 
Augustus  bhortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
w:i«  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  t'cw  days  aft4'r  joining  Augustus.  Suetonius  says 
that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic.  Phil,  ii. 
1 1,  X.  6,  Brut.  2A,  ad  Fam,  vi.  ifj  ;  Appian,  Ji,  C, 
T.  ■>:,,  (;3,  «5;  Plut.  Anitnu  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cas^ 
lih.  xlvii.— 1 ;  Vcllcl  il  76,  84 ;  Suet  Ner,  3 ; 
Tac.  ^NA.  iv.  44.) 

!/.  Ii.  DftMiTii's  Cn.  p.  L.  k.  Ahbnobarbua, 
son  of  the  prct-eiling,  was  betrothed  in  n.  c.  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  iind  Antony  at  Taren- 
tniii,  to  Ajitonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
CKtiiria.  He  was  ai'dile  in  u.  c.  *i2,  and  consul  in 
a  c.  1 6.  Afu^r  \\\%  conhuUhip,  and  pn»bab]y  as  the 
suoL-essor  of  'i'iberius,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  ctormhI  the  Elbe,  and  iN>nctmt- 
ed  hirther  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  predc- 
ccHitor^  hsul  done.  He  poceived  in  conH4>(iuence  the 
inhigiiia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  a.  d.  2.*).  Sueti»- 
niu«  di;itcribi*s  him  as  luuighty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  conmianded 
the  rrnwr  K  Plancus  to  nuke  way  for  him  ;  and 
tliat  in  his  praetorhhip  and  con&uUhip  ho  brrjught 
IUm.-in  knighu  and  matrons  on  the  htnge.  He 
exhiliiti'd  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  qiuuter  (»f 
the  city,  and  hih  gladiatori:il  couibats  were  ctm- 
diirted  with  so  much  bloudithr-d,  that  Aumistus 
was  oL]igi>d  to  put  some  restraint  ufion  them. 
(SueCAVr.  4;  Tac.  ^jiji.  iT.44;  IHou  Cass.  liv. 
59;  VelleLil72.) 


AJAX. 

10.  Cn.  Domitivs  L.  f.  Cif.  n.  AHnroBAUOtf  ^ 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  fioher  of  the  cmpov* 
Nera  Ho  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  ^'"^ 
Germanicus.  He  was  consul  a.  o.  32,  and  lAi^* 
wiirds  proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pngl  il  ^ 
Ktrurin  of  dmpsy.  His  life  wm  stained  with ^ 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  aocnaed  aa  tbt  a^^ 
complice  of  Albucilla  of  the  crimes  of  adnlteiy  i 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sitter  Ik 
Lepida,  and  onlr  escaped  execution  by  tha  i 
of  Tiberius.  When  congratuhted  on  tha  birth  if' : 
his  son,  aftcr«-ards  Nero,  he  repUcd  that  wkiinw  r. 
was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina  eodA  m^  'i 
bring  ruin  to  the  state.  (Suet.  Ntr.  5, 6  ;  T^  ;i 
Ann,  iv.  75,  ri.  1,47,  xii.  64  ;  VelkL  fi.79|  r 
Dion  Cass.  IviiL  17.)  i\ 

11.  DoMiTU,  daughterofKo.  9.   [DoMITlAi]     j 

12.  DoMrriA  Lbplda,  danghter  of  Na  §•  ■« 
[DoxrriA  Lbpida.] 

13.  L.  DoMiTiua  AHBKOBARBua,  ton  of  Nob  ; 
10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.     [Nbbol] 

14.  Cn.  DoMiTiUb  AHK.NuBARBua,  pneCer  ii  . 
R  c  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M.  CiiliBt 
(Cic.  «/  Qk.  Fr.  iL  13.)    He  may  hsTe  bees  iht 
son  of  No.  5.  2 

15.  L.  Dosimus  Arbnobarbub,  pnetor  &  a  Z^ 
80,  commanded  the  province  of  nearer  Spain*  wiA  • 
the  title  of  proconsuL  In  79,  be  waa  ■onaoMMi ." 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellns  Pina,  who  «■ . 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Sertorina,  b«t  ha  -. 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtnleina,  qnnealwif . 
Sertorius  near  the  Anaa.  (Plat  Sert,  12;  Lhb  . 
EpU.  90 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 ;  Flonia,  iii.  22 ;  OkHi  ' 
V.  23.) 

AJAX  (  AXm).  1.  a  son  of  Tekmon,  Im«  if  ; 
Salamis,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboea  (Apollod.  Ui.  12L 
§  7  ;  Paus.  i.  42.  §  4 ;  Pind.  /jO.  rL  65 ;  DM.  ' 
iv.  72),  and  a  grandson  of  Aeacna.  Hoomt  adb 
him  Ajax  the  Tckimonian,  Ajax  the  GraBtv  or 
simply  Ajax  {II  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  xiv.  410;  ooa^ 
Pind.  luth.  vi.  38),  whereas  the  other  AJBI,  the 
son  of  O ileus,  is  always  distinguuhed  bam  the 
former  by  some  epithet  According  to  HoBMff 
Ajax  joined  the  exiiodition  of  the  Grecka  agUMl 
Truy,  with  his  Salaminians,  in  twelve  shipa  {ML 
ii.  5.'>7 ;  comp.  Streb.  ix.  p.  394),  and  wma  next  ta 
Achilles  the  most  distinguished  and  the  liiareil 
among  the  Greeks,  (ii.  768,  xvii.  279,  &c.)  Ha 
is  descril)ed  as  tall  of  stature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  thote  of  all  tha 
Greeks  (iii.  226,  &c.) ;  in  beauty  he  waa  hifioriar 
to  none  but  Achilles.  (Od,  xL  550,  zst.  17; 
comp.  Paus.  L  35.  §  3.)  When  Hector  chaUcnged 
the  bravest  of  the  Grocka  to  single  combat,  Ajax 
came  foru-onl  among  several  othexm.  The  pcMla 
prayod  tiuit  he  might  fight,  anil  when  iha  lol 
fell'  to  Ajax  (//.  vii.  179,  &n),  and  he  a^ 
pmai-hetl,  IJi^ctur  hininelf  began  to  tremble.  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  gimni 
by  a  huge  stone.  The  oombatanU  were  sepaimleds 
and  upon  {Kirting  they  exchanged  arms  with  ena 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.  (305,  Ac) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  oinbaMadors  whom  Agl^ 
numinon  nent  to  conciliate  Achillea  (is.  169.)  lla 
fiiu^ht  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  as  in  tha 
buttle  iu«r  llie  shiiis  of  the  Groi'kK  (xiv.  409,  &c  zr. 
415,  xvL  1 14),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Paii» 
clus.  (xnL  rJH,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  the  ftuwnl 
pile  of  Patroclua,  Ajax  fought  with  OdyssruSi  bat 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  bin 
(xxiiL  720,  Aic),    and  in  like  manner  with  Di^ 
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ed  him  evciywhcro  like  a  dog.  Aha  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  ig  said,  he  niahcd  into  the  temple  of 
Atliciio,  where  Couandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
WAS  embracing  the  statue  of  Uie  goddeu  oa  a  tup- 
i»iiant.  Ajax  dragged  her  awar  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  (  V'irg.  Aen,  ii.  403 ; 
Kurij).  Tntad.  70,  &c.;  Diet.  CreL  t.  12;  Hygin. 
/W/.  11 G.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violati^l  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess* (Trj-phiod.  635 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  xiii.  42*2 ; 
Lycophr.  3(>0,  with  the  Schol);  Odysscns  at  least 
ai'cused  him  of  thin  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoiie<l  to  dt'ath,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
hit  innnci-nce  by  an  oath.  (Paus.  x.  2G.  §  1,  31. 
§  1.)  The  whole  cluirge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
Kiid  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himself  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
iKiineward  he  came  to  the  Capharuan  rocks  on  the 
cojutt  of  Kuboea,  his  ship  was  n^Tecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  Hash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  nicks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  xoeks  of  Ajiix. 
(Hygin.  Fuh,  116;  comp.  Virg.  Aen,  i.  40,  &c, 
xi.  '260.)  For  a  different  account  of  his  death  see 
IMiilostr.  Ilt'r,  viiL  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Lifoitphr.  I.  e. 
After  his  dcwith  his  fipirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
I/.Mice.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)^  The  Opuntian 
LrK-rians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hem, 
and  so  groat  was  their  fiiith  in  him,  that  when 
tiioy  drt'w  up  their  anny  in  battle  amy,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
althongh  invisible  to  them,  ho  uiu  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  I.  e, ;  Conon.  \arrai.  18.) 
I'hc  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  (Ntets  and  artists,  and  the  hen)  who  ap- 
I)«"ari»  OH  fiome  Loi-rian  coins  with  the  hrlmet, 
sliii'id,  and  Hword,  i*  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oi'lru*.     (Mionnet,  No.  570,  Ac.)  [L.  S.J 

A'IDKS, 'Atttjf.     [IUdks.] 

AlhO'NKUS  CAiSwf^j).  1.  A  lengthened 
f.imi  of  'Al8i)f.  (Horn.  JL  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[IIadks.] 

'2.  A  mythical  king  of  tho  MoloMianii,  in 
K|>tinb(,  who  is  n'pnrbentf^d  as  the  huhliaiid  of 
Pfnephone,  and  fiither  of  Core.  Afu-r  Theseu% 
with  the  aitiiitance  of'PeiritiiouK,  had  carried  olT 
llili'n,  and  cimcealed  her  at  Apliidnac  [Acadb- 
Mi  .sj,  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Kiit-irus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  an  a  rowanl  Con\  tiie  daughter  of 
Aiilt»iii-ii^  This  king  thinking  the  two  stnuig«>rs 
w«-n'  wcU-mnaning  suitors,  otfervd  the  luind  of  his 
«lniii;hU.-r  Ut  IViritlinus,  on  conditimi  that  he  should 
fiuht  and  couquiT  Itis  di)g,  whidi  Um*  the  luune  of 
(VrlN-nis.  Hut  when  Aidniicus  dihCovenHl  Uuit 
tlii-y  luul  conu?  with  the  iiii4Mition  of  cirn'ing  off 
ill;*  ilaughUT,  he  had  IVirithou:!  killed  by  CerU^nis 
anil  ki'pl  Tlieseus  in  captivity,  who  was  aftvr- 
wanU  n-li^flwrd  at  the  n*4{ue»t  of  lUTucles.  (Pint. 
Ti*-.  31,  3.).)  Kuitebius  {Chrun.  p.  '27)  cnJU  the 
uifi'  i*f  Aidiini'iis,  a  iLiughtcr  of  queen  l)f>niet«*r, 
A\ith  whom  he  hn<l  vlo|ietl.  It  is  clear  that  the 
^!••^y  altout  Ai'doncus  is  nothing  but  the  nacred 
I-  ;i:i>d  of  the  rafM!  of  Porwplioiie,  dn.*s«il  up  in 
l)ii:  fonii  of  a  hihtiir}',  and  is  uiidoubte«lIy  Uie  work 
of  a  lati*  inteqimUT,  or  rntlii-r  dcbtn>yi-r  of  giMiuine 
aiicji'iit  mvths.  [  I*.  S,J 

Airs  LOCUTIUS  or  LOgiJKN.S.  a  Il..maii 
divinity.     In  the  year  u.  c.  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Ghuila,  a  Y«ce  wai  1 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  novo,  during  the  silence  if 
night,  announcing  that  the  Uouls  were  a|»praachiiH; 
(Liv.  v.  3*2.)     No  attention  waa  aft  the  time  pofi  : 
to  the  ^-oniing,  but  after  the  Uaula  had  withdimvB  ' 
from  the  city,  tho  Romans  remembered  the  pn^ 
phetic  voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  tar  wm^  ' 
ing  on  the  spot  in  the  Via  novo,  where  tae  vrin 
had  bocn  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sttcrcd  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aiiu  LocBtia^  m 
the  **  Announcing  Speaker.**    (Liv.  r.  50;  Vam^  ■ 
ap.  GclL  xvi.    17;    Cic  da  /Pinnae.  I  iS,    iL 

32.)  [uai 

ALABANDUS  CAAa^orSef),  a  Carini  iMf^ 
son  of  Kuippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  iahdhi^ 
ants  of  Alabanda  worahipped  as  the  feunte  rf 
their  town.    (Steph.  Ryx.  «.  r. 'AAafovIa;  Gib  : 
dc  Afit,  Dear,  lu.  15,  1 9.)  [L.  &] 

ALAOC/NIA     (*AAayoWa),    a    dai^ter  rf : 
Zens  and  Enmpa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  b 
Laconiu,  derived  its  name.     (PauiL  iii.  21.  ||^ 
26.  §  8  ;  NaC  Com.  viiL  23.)  [U  aj 

ALALCOMENK'IS  {^AXaXKo/urritt)^  a  m^ 
nauo  of  Athena,  derived  firom  tJie  hero  , 
menes,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of 
menoc,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  hte^ 
Others  derive  tho  name  from  the  verb  cUiUaaa^  . 
so  that  it  would  ugnify  the  **■  poweifiil  defisndo;* '. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Byi.  «.  «.  'AKakiton49tm%. 
MuUer,  Orchom,  \u  21 3.)  [U  &]     , 

ALALCO'MKNKS  ('AXoXco^i^f),  a  BoeelM 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  iha 
nnmo  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomenae,  to  hmm 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  bom  there,  and  ta  [ 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  wenUiL  ' 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  According  to  Plataich  {& 
DatdaL  FrtMtpn.  5),  he  advised  Zeus  to  kaia  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dn>Ksed  in  bridal  afttire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymen«'al  songs,  in  onJer  to 
change  the  angi>r  of  Hera  into  jeolovy.  Tho 
name  of  the  wifu  of  ^Vhdcomenet  waa  Alho- 
nai'js  and  that  of  his  son,  Glaucopns,  botk  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athene  (Steph.  Dya. 
i.  r.  *AXa\KoiU¥W¥\  Paus.  ix.  3.  $  3;  coHfu 
l}ici.  of  Ant,  «.  r.  AoiSoAa;  Milllvr,  Orikum,  |k 
213.)  IL.SN] 

ALALCOMIi/NIA  CAAoXxo/ityfa),  oneofiho 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  as  her  two 
MHte^^  Thelxionoeu  and  Aidis,  were  regarded  as 
supenuitural  beings,  who  watched  over  oatha  and 
Aaw  that  they  wero  not  tidcen  rashly  or  thoqght- 
lessly.  Their  name  was  npa{i8i«Ku,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telpbn  ' 
mount  in  Ikieotia.  The  representations  of  \' 
divinities  consikled  of  mere  hcadn,  and  no  porta  of 
nniuuds  were  sacriTioi'd  to  them,  except  heads* 
(Paus.  ix.  3;).  §  2,  4  ;  Panya>is,  ap.  Strpi.  ifyu 
$.  V.  Tp§^il\ri;  2)uid.  9.  r.  npa{i8f«nr;  Muller,  OH^ 
cAc«i.  p.  128,  A.C.)  [L.S.] 

ALAUPCUS,  in  Oerman  Al-rir,  i.  e.  -  AU 
ricii,'*  king  of  the  Viugoihs  rfmarkaUe  aa 
U-ing  the  liret  of  the  Imrbiuiui  chiefs  who  ea* 
t4-nxl  iuid  Mickeii  thi>  city  of  Rome,  and  the  fint 
ifuemy  who  luui  ap|M.-an'd  before  iu  wiiUs  since  the 
tiniv  of  Hannibal.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Baltha* 
or  lioM,  the  secoml  noblest  fiimily  of  the  Visigothib 
(Jnnuindfis  de  liiA.  (iri.  29.)  HiJi  fiivt  uppearanea 
in  hiht.>r%-  i«  in  x.  o.  394,  when  ho  was  invcstod 
by  ThiiidiNUus  with  the  command  of  tho  Gothic 
aiuiiioru**  in  his  war  with  Kugeiiiuk  (ZosifflB^ 
V.  J.)     In  396,  {ioitly  frum  anger  at  bcii^  i 
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#eeMBDd  of  tlie  annies  of  the  eastern  empire, 
prij  It  tke  instigation  of  Rofiniu  (Socratea, 
Jfia.  EoL  TIL  lOX  he  inTaded  and  devaatated 
Gwe,  tiO.  b^  the  aniTal  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
^aapefled  to  escape  to  Epinu.  WhiUt  there 
hi«i%  Ij  the  weaknesa  of  Aicadina,  appointed 
prfct  rf  eatfem  lUjriciim  (Zonmna,  r.  5,  6^  and 
|nff  ivB^  to  thia  office,  and  the  nae  he  made  of 
tapndmg  anna  for  hia  own  purpoaea,  partlj  to 
Vi Mad  fune,  waa  bj  hb  conntrymen  elected 
kiVaJM.  (Chudian,  I^trop.  ii.  212,  Bell.  CM, 

St  Mt  of  hia  life  waa  apent  in  the  two  inya* 
■M  rf  Italy,  The  firat  (400-403),  apparently 
i^pMked,  brought  him  only  to  Rarenna,  and, 
^aklMdy  defeat  at  PoUentia,  in  which  hia  wife 
ai  wiaiua  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
krsam  (Qna.  tiL  37X  waa  ended  by  the  treaty 
nk  Sclkho,  which  tranafened  hia  aerricea  from 
iaadiBa  t»  HoDoiina,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
wtm.  intyri  of  the  eaatem  lUyricam.  In  thia 
■pntf  he  fixed  hia  camp  at  Aemona,  in  ezpecta- 
iia  tf  Ac  fidfibnent  of  hia  demands  for  pay,  and 
k  a  vui&iu  proTinoe,  aa  the  future  home  of  hia 
■i&  The  aeeond  inTaaion  (408-410)  waa  ooca- 
wmk)n  the  delay  of  thia  fnlfihnent,  and  by  Uie 
■■fltiftbe  Gothic  fiimiliea  in  Italy  on  Stilicho 'a 
Wl  It  ia  Backed  by  the  three  aiegea  of  Rome. 
Tbfaa(408),  aa  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
"ViAiait  aevere,  bat  waa  raiaed  by  a  ranaom. 
IWaaai  (409),  waa  oocaaioned  by  a  refiual  to 
■ip^aii  Alaxic^a  denmnda,  and,  npon  the  occu- 
pm  if  Oacia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  aurren- 
fatftkedty,  and  in  the  diipoaal  of  the  empire 
If  ihrielo  Attaloa,  till  on  diacorery  of  hia  inco- 
pan;  k  Kstoied  it  to  Honoriua.  (Zosimua,  r.  tL) 
nclKri(410),  waa  oceaaioned  by  an  aaaanlt  upon 
k  BMfi  aadi^  the  imperial  aanction,  and  waa 
flU  by  the  tieacheroaa  opening  of  the  Salarian 
pi  ■  Aagnat  24,  and  the  aack  of  the  dtv  for  aiz 
tta  b  waa  immediately  followed  by  the  occu- 
fnarfthe  aoath  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
wiifSdly  and  Africa.  Thia  intention,  how- 
n^  an  interrupted  by  hia  death,  after  a  short 
&■  at  Conaentaa,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
U  rf  the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the 
put  ti  hia  interment  concealed  by  the  maaaacre  of 
>C  ik  wofkmen  employed  on  the  occaaion.  (Oroa. 
«iJ9;  J«niandea,30.) 

Ik  kw  peiaonal  tiaita  that  are  recorded  of  him 
-~tii  anawer  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
h^  m  anawer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
■oe,  "^The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown,^ 
aid,  ia  re^j  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
ki«e  chem,  **  Your  livea^ — are  in  the  true  aavage 
kwnr  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimua,  v.  40.) 
Bb  the  impresaion  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
ouacter  ia  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  military 
KiD  ihewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
imeat  to  Vemna ;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
tKal  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  fonna  of  civilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 
judce  which  he  obaenred  towarda  the  Romana  in 
a*  times  of  peace;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
iRiikd  him  daring  the  aack  of  Rome — indicate 
MDiething  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
aa^tioo  which  he  aecrea  to  have  possessed  in 
eBBflion  with  other  barbarian  chie£k  So  also  his 
aeaplefl  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tttiedat  Pc^cntia,  and  his  reverence  for  Uie  churches 
Ua^  the  lack  of  the  city  (Oroa.  m  37,  39), 
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I  imply  that  the  Christian  &ith,  in  which  he  had 
I  been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostUity  against  tho 
orthodox  party  which  marked  tho  Arians  of  tho 
Vandal   tribes.     Accordingly,  we  find    that   the 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
aa  the  repreaentative  of  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oroa.  Tii  37),  and  the 
very  alight  injury  wluch  the  great  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome  auatained  from  hia  two  invasiona 
confirm  the  aame  view.    And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  aame  aenae  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
hia  invaaion  prevailed,  tnough  ezpreased  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.    The  dialogue  which  Claudian  {Bell. 
Get  485-540)  repreaenU  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  connaellora  of  hia  own  tribe  aeema  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecdeaiaatiod  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Romo 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.    (Socrates,  Hist.  EccL^ 
vii.  10.)    So  also  hia  viaion  of  Achillea  and  Mi- 
nerva impearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  aa 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  reelect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
himself  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  ao  momentoua  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  tho  establishment  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  he  waa 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jomandes  de  Brb,  Get, 
30;  Claudian,  B.  Get,:  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jomandes,  ib. ;  Orosius,  vii.  39 ; 
Aug.  Ch.  Deit  i.  1-10 ;  Hieronym.  Episi,  ad  Prin- 
dp, ;  Procop.  Belt,  Vand.  i,  2 ;  Sozomen,  Hint. 
Eed,  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Hispalensis,  Ckronicon  Got- 
torum,)  The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jomandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c.  30,  31)  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow- 
ed. Seeal8oGodefroy,arfPAi/o«/or.xiL3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  ('AAa<rrwp).  1.  According  to  IIc- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M.,  a  surname  uf 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  aUo  used,  especially  by  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Paus.  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut.  De  De/.  Orac.  13,  &c. ;  AeschyL 
Affom,  1479,  1508,  Per».  343  ;  Soph.  Track.  1092  ; 
Eurip.  Phoen,  1550,  &c.) 

2.  AsonofNeleusandChloris.  When  Heracles 
took  Pylos,  Alastor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9 ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod,  L  156.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c.  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Har- 
palyce,  who,  however,  was  token  from  him  by  her 
fiither  Qyraenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpe- 
don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  //.  v.  677 ; 
Ov.  MeL  xiii.  257.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Hom.  11.  viii.  333,  xiil  422.  [L.  S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES    ('AAc«rro/>«»?$),    a   patro- 
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njmk  from  Alattor,  and  giren  bj  Homer  (//.  zx. 
463)  to  Trot,  who  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
Lycian  Alastor  mentioned  abore.  [L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  caUcd  ODOTIIAEUS  by  Clau- 
dian,  became  with  Saphiux,  in  a.  d.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithcricna,  the 
yoang  king  of  the  Greuthongi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Alathens  and  Saphrax  led  their 
people  across  the  Danube  in  this  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Visigoths  under 
Fritigem,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  ▲.  d.  378,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Alathens  and 
Saphrax  erentually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  asain  on  its  banks  in  386,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  the  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alathens  was 
slain.  (Amm.  Marc  xzxL  3,  ftc. ;  Jomand.  de 
/bA.  GVrf.  26,  27 ;  Cbwdian,  de  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zosimus,  iv.  39.) 

ALBA  SrLVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Latinns,  and 
the  iisther  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
petns,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.    (Liv.  L  3;  Dionys.  L  71.) 

A'LBI  A  OENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
&  c.    They  all  bore  the  cognomen  Carrinas. 

L.  ALBI'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunet  of 
the  pleba,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  &  c. 
494.  (Uv.  iL  33.)  Asconius  calb  him  L.  Albi- 
nins  C  r.  Paterculua.  (/a  Ck.  ComeL  p.  76,  ed. 
OrellL) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  hu  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  B.  c.  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
cuius,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things:  he  made  his  family  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  v.  40 ;  VaL 
Max.  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  consuUr  tribune  in  b.  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  Albinius,  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  above.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  (iv.  10.)  He 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets ;  Ovid  also  spndcs  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploiu  of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  tidemu  /Wo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (Ex,  Pont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Germanicus,  the  son 
of  Dnisus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre- 
served in  the  Sucuona  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  **  Do  Navigatione 
Germanid  per  Occuium  Septentrionalen^"*  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Germanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  o.  16. 
(Comp.  Tac  Ann.  u.  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
MartuJ  (v.  5),  that  Albinovanus  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigruns.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  him /abulaior  eUffontimmuB.     {Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  arc  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanus, but  without  any  sufficient  authority: 
namely, — 1.**  Ad  Liviam  Aug.deMorte  Dnnn,»* 
which  is  aKribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  separately  by  Bremer,  HelmsC  1775. 
2.  "  In  Obitum  Maecenatis.**  3.  *•  De  Verbb  Mae^ 
ct*natis  moribund!.**  (Wemsdor^  Poctae  Laiini 
Mmore$,  ill  pp.  121,  &C.,  155,  Ac.) 
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The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  roywm 
Germanicus,  has  been  published  by  H.  Stepv 
Froi/m.  Pc<t.,v>.  416,  Pithoens,  Epiffram.Hft 
reU  p.  239,  Burmann,  Antk.  LaU  IL  ep.  ] 
Wcmsdorf;  PoiU  Lai.  Mm.  iv.  I  p.  S29I, 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  AlbinovunM 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  nolt 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  editioii  b 
Meinecke,  which  contains  the  text,  and  a  On 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinbuig,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  Mn^ 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civfl  wm^  i 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declaraA  toH 
of  the  state  in  &  c.  87.  He  thereupon  M 
Hiempsal  in  Numidia.  After  the  defeat  efCh 
and  Norbanus  in  b.  c.  81,  he  obtained  the  pH 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  oi 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanua,  whom  bt 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminiura  in  eaueoM 
rovolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pseudo-Aaeonni 
CVe.  Vert.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  AU 
vanus  betraying  it  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  60,  93^ 
Florus,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  tba  f 
cipol  fSunily  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gena.  ' 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appear*  froa 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  i 
nus.  We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivfll 
in  ofifu,  eKfu,  and  nuu,  used  without  any  adifili 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  fti 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hui,  cf  Bmm,  i.  n.  219.) 

1.  A.  P(HTUMIU8  p.   p.  ALBI78   RBOtLLIi 

was,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  a.  &  498,  m 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  I 
lake  Regillus.  Roman  story  reUted  that  Ol 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  1 
side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the  dictator  i 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Polhz  li 
forum.  He  was  consul  &  c.  496,  in  wUcb  j 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  pheid 
battle  of  the  lake  liegiUus ;  and  it  is  to  Ihb  j 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it.  (Liv.  iL  19,M,' 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  &c. ;  Val  Max.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Gie. 
Sal,  Deor,  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)  The  surname  Rcgaic 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  firan 
battle ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  i 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Clandii  boia 
same  name,  and  that  the  Uter  annalisU  only  m 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  el 
name.  Livy  (xxx.  45)  states  expressly,  that  8c 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtaine 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebuhr,  Uu 
Home,  i.  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  comoutno 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  anne 
On  one  nidc  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  i 
the  letti'fs  Roma  underneath,  which  an  pa 
ei&ced,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  hone 
tn.mpling  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  8p.  PoKTUMiua  A.  f.  P.  n.  .KtBvn  fim 
i.«N8iH,  nppaientlr,  according  to  the  Faati,  the 
of  the  prcct^ing,  (though  it  must  be  obterred,  \ 
in  these  early  timas  no  dependaooe  can  be  pb 
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■■  tkse  ^walogies,)   wu  connl  a.  c  466. 

(Ik  5. 3 ;  JHaaj%.  is.  60.)     He  wu  one  of  the 

^tmumBomiaotn  le&i  into  Onece  to  collect  in- 

ftaate  akNit  t2ie  Imws  of  that  oonntrf,  and  waa 

aBfllv  if  the  fix*t  decemyirate  in  ^51.  (Lir. 

&SI,SS;  Dioojs.  x.  52,  56.)    He  commanded, 

■  kpiBi  f^  omtre  of  the  Roman  anny  in  the 

■vhkJi  the  Aeqoiana  and  Voladant  were 

■  446.  (LdT.  ixL  70.) 

1 1  f^o&Txnacs  A.  r.  P.  k  Albus  Rkoil- 

UDflk  ^paicntlj  aoQ  of  No.  1,  was  connil  b.  c 

^mi  tamed  on  war  against  the  AeqaianiL 

h  m  HBt  aa  ambaaaador  to  the  Aeqoians  in 

M^««Udb  oecaaion  he  was  insulted  by  their 

mamkt,  (Lit.  iiL  4,  5, 25 ;  Dionyiu  ix.  62, 65.) 

iliPMTUMnja  Sp.  p.  a.  n.  Albus  Rbgil- 

IW^iflaiinllj  eon  of  No  2,  waa  consohtf  tti- 

Ih»ec432,  and  Krred  aa  legatoi  in  the  war  in 

fcUrn^  jmr.  (Lit.  W.  25,  27.) 

i  P.  foirmtiLW  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus  Rbgil- 

tmm^  vIhbi  IAwj  caUs  Maictu,  was  consular 

■hBB.c  414,  and  waa  kilkd  in  an  insonection 

4^  aldiai,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plun- 

itrf  ihi  Arqaiaa  town  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 

inMikB.  (Lit.  it.  49,  50.) 

1 IL  hMTiTiuuii  A.  p.  A.  M.  Albinvs  Reoil- 

■■h  ii  BBOtioned  by  JArj  (t.  I)  as  consular 

■hBB&  CL  403;  bni  was  in  reolity  censor  in 

^IsiiA  If.  Farina  Camillus.  {Faati  OopitoL) 

^^— ■hill  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 

■BvbiHHBed  aiiig^  up  to  old  age.  (Vid-^iaz. 

ii|};Aiai«.  2  ;  DkL€fAnt.t,v.  Uxorium.) 

l£fmrvMMVn  Alblnus  Rboillknsis,  con- 

iivftiBi  IL  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 

LMaiai  anay  of  Tolnnteers,  since  the  tribunes 

|MMri  ifceB  from  making  a  regular  lery,  and 

ai4a My  of  Tarqnimenses,  who  were  tetnm- 

iif  hai  tin  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 

(InttiC.) 

1  fe  PbaruM lus  Albisvs  RiGiLLBNsifl,  con- 
^iAbo  IL  &  394,  carried  on  the  war  against 
fciivaaa:  he  aft  first  su£fered  a  defeat,  but 
..^quered  them  comfdetely.    (Lir. 

X  8p.  PoarvMiUB  AxBiNua,  was  consul  b.  c 

Oi  mi.  iaraded,  with  hu  colleague  T.  Veturius 

Qimmt  the  cuuuliy  of  the  Sididni ;  but,  on  ac- 

•■nC  ef  iha  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 

ivMtf,  and  t£e  report  that  the  Samnites  were  oom- 

mf^  their  ■asistiinre,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 

(Ur.  TO.  16,  17.)     He  was  censor  in  332  and 

■^pAer  egnitmn  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 

a^B  waa  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 

(isL  1*9  23u)     In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 

IK  with   T.  Vetarius  Calrinua,  and  marched 

w^mm  tlM  ^— "'♦^*T  but  was  deflsated  near  Can- 

£^  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 

■■T,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.    As  the 

|rire  of  hia  deliTeranoe  and  that  of  the  army,  he 

mi  hiseoUeagne  and  the  other  conunanders  swore, 

a  the  naase  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 

Tfer  eceiwJa,  on  their  retnm  to  Rome,  laid  down 

ihrv  office  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 

aattr,  on  the  advice  of  Postnmius,  resolred  that 

lL  penons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 

cvta  ap  to  the  Samnitci.     Postnmius,  with  the 

xhs  priaoaera,  accordingly  went  to  the.  Samnites, 

hK  they  refbied  to  accept  them.   (Liv.  ix.  1 — 10  ; 

Appun,  dB  M>.  Samm,  2— € ;  Cic.  (it  Q^.  iiL  30, 

<^J2.) 

it.  A.  PoarvMiiTB  A.  p.  I^  n.  Albinus,  was 
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consul  B.  c.  242  with  Lutatins  Catnlus,  who  de- 
fsated  the  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  dty,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifez  Mazimus,  beotuse  he  was  Flamen  Martialis. 
(Liv.  £^  19,  xxiii.  13;  Eutrop.  iL  27  ;  Val. 
Max.  I  1.  §  2.)  He  was  censor  in  234.  (FatU 
CkqntoL) 

11.  L.  Po8TUMiU8»  A.  P.  A.  N.  Albinus,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  (Eutrop.  iiL  4  ; 
OrosL  iv.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151 ;  Polyb.  iL  1 1, 
&&,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Aulm  instead  of 
iMcima,)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  lent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  lire  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boil  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  OauL  His  head  was  cut 
ofl^  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking-yesseL  (Lir.  zxiL  35,  zziii.  24 ;  Pulyb. 
iiL  106,118;  Cic  7V«c  L  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Po8Ti7MiU8  L.  P.  A.  N.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  peregiinus  in  &  a  189  (Liy.  xxxriL  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
senatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Home,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&&;  VaL  Max.  yL  3.  §  7  ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xxziii. 
10 ;  Diet,  cf  Ant.  p.  344.)  He  waa  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Lir.  zL 
42;  CicCbfo,  a) 

13.  A.  PoRTUMius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus, 
was  curule  aedile  b.  c.  187«  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Liy.  zzxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
(xL  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulviua. 
Their  censorship  was  a  levere  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  firom  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  ho  weyer,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  10 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
L  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemriri  sacrorom  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Liy.  zliL  10.)  Albinus  waa  engaged 
in  many  "public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thcs- 
aalians  about  the  Bastamae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
zzyL  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Crete  (Liy.  xliL  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  Paulina.  (xIt.  17.) 
Liyy  not  ux^^uently  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  Ho  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  b.  c.  183,  and  consul,  174.  (Liy.  xxxix. 
45,  xli.  26,  xliii.  2.) 

15.  L  PosTUMius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
B.  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 
Spain.     His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow- 
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tog  year.  After  conquering  the  Vaecaei  and  Ln- 
ritani,  he  retained  to  Rome  in  178,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  hu  Tictoriea.  (Lir.  xL 
35,  44,  47,  48,  50,  xlL  8,  11.)  He  was  consul  in 
17S,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas;  and  the  war  in 
Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Albinus, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  hmd  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons ; 
and  this  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  pronnoe.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  trarellinff  through  their  territo- 
ries. (xlL  33,  xliL  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  was  r»> 
stored  in  his  consulship.  (Or.  Fasl,  v,  329.)  In 
I7I9  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nisia  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Lit.  xHl  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship. (xliiL  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
PauUus  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
sKond  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  ia  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  phinder  the  town  of  the 
AeniL     (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  PosTUMiua  Albinus,  one  of  the  ofitcers 
in  the  armj  of  Aemilius  Panllus  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  168.  He  was  sent  bj  PauUns  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullua.  (Lir. 
xlv.  4,  2a) 

17.  L.  PoffruMtxTS  Sp.  p.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  B.  c 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(()b«eq.  76 ;  VaL  Max.  vu  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  PoRTUMiua  A.  r.  A.  n.  Albinus,  appa- 
rrntly  son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  B.  c.  155  (Cic 
Acad.  ii.  45  ;  Polyh.  xxxiiL  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  He  and  his  coll(»gue 
were  tlirown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Li v. 
JtlpiL  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Ores.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  moke 
ppnce  between  Attains  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  xxxiiL 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
(Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
•tatue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
{Ck,  ad  A tt.  xiii.  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xL  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  lights 
headed  man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  hutory  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xi  8),  Macrobius  (Profile  to  SaturH,%  Plutarch 
(Cbto,  12),  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  AZKot  no<n6fjuos), 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinos  imitated  the  worst 
paru  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entiri'ly 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  ]a,\)o^  and 
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danger.  He  rehitei  that  he  retired  ta  ' 
when  the  battle  w-as  fought  at  Phods,  on  t 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  aa  1 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  beeo  I 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  1 
rary  merits ;  he  calls  him  doehu  homo  and 
tut  et  dimriut,  (Cic.  Acad,  il  45,  BnU.  31.] 
crobius  (iu  1 6)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  fin 


of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  IJn_ 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  haa  1m 
posed  that  the  Greek  history  may  bava  \tm 
Uted  into  Latin.  A  woriL  of  AlbinMi  • 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  u  referred  IB  \ 
vius  {ad  Virg,  Aen.  ix.  710),  and  the  iil^ 
work  **  De  Origine  Gentis  Romanae,*  1 
(Krause,  VUae  et  Fragm.  VeUntm  Hitim 
RomanormfHt  p.  127,  &c) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Maonim 
consul  B.  c.  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fa 
pened  at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  k  tl 
Albinus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Bn 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  oratiom 

20.  Sp.  P06TUMIU8  Sp.  p.  Sp.  n.  Aa 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  eoniol  b.  a  11 
obtained  the  provinee  cf  Numidia  to  carry 
war  against  Jugurtha.    He  made  vigiirn— 
rations  for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  pe 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jc 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.    Mb 
sons  supposed  that  his  inactivitr  was  intc 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  ova; 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his 
Aulus  in  command.     [See  No.  21.]    A2 
defeat  of  the  hUter  he  returned  to  Uuam 
in  consequence   of  the  disorganized 


army,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  aid 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  fie 
year,  to  the  consul  Metellus.  (SalL  «AyL. 
39,  44 ;  Ores.  iv.  15 ;  Kutrop.  iv.  21)  Z 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  viM 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  el  1 
able  practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic  Br 
comp.  Sail.  Jug.  40.) 

21.  A.  PotrruMiusALBiNUR,  brother  of 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by 
thor  as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  i 
Africa  in  B.  c.  no.  [See  No.  20.]  He  ■ 
to  besiege  Suthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Ji 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  ] 
of  giving  him  a  lar^  sum  of  money,  indue 
to  lead  his  army  mto  a  retired  place,  wb 
was  suddenlv  attacked  by  the  Nuraidian  kin 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destmdii 
allowing  tlicm  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  1 
taking  to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (Sd 
36—38.) 

22.  A.  PoKTUMiua  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinuii,! 
son  of  No.  1 9,  and  probably  son  of  Now  2 
consul  b.  c.  99,  with  Si.  Antonius.  (Plin. 
viiL  7;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  qooli 
words  of  a  scnatusconsultum  passed  in  the 
sulship  in  coniequence  of  the  spran  of  Mars 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  good  ^ 
{lirut.  35,  poft  Red,  ad  Quir.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckht 
V.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albim 
one  hide  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  the 
HisPAN.,  which  may  perhaps  have  relrreiMs 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Albinus  obta 
Spain.     L^'ee  No*  1^]     On  the  < 
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atti  itRSding  oat  his  lumd  to  an  eagle, 
f  mukai,  and  behind  him  an  the  fiiMes 
(IB.  Ob  h  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  p. 

■  (mab  the  eob,  instead  of  ALBiN.).  On 

■  tf  tke  Poumma  gens  the  piaengmen 
ibii^f  vnttn  a.  ani  not  8P. 
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dS 


t  JL  fvnvMKi  Albivus,  a  person  of  piae- 
imk^tmrnoM  the  fleet,  b.  c  89,  in  the 
ii«i«  ad  VM  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
f*i]lis tht  ke  meditated  treachery,  bat  in 
f Maaaast  cf  hii  emelty.  Snlla,  who  was 
■  %M  tf  ^  coDiol  Pordna  Cato,  incorpo- 
KilMp  vitk  liii  own,  bnt  did  not  pomsh 
likn.  (Ut.  Epd,  75 ;  Plat  SkUa,  6.) 
.  JL  FosrcHioi  AiBiNUB  was  placed  by 
ffMiSdlj,B.c48.  (Appian,^.aii.48.) 
^H  Jcnci  BiOTTO  Albinos,  adopted  by 
^jd  coomenoiated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
I  tes  ii  died  ▲LjBiNv(8)  b&vtju  p. 


mUS,  pnenator  of  Jadaea,  in  the  reign 
^iNt^I>.  63 and  64,  snoceeded  Festoa, 
*ff^  ^  *lmo«t  erery  kind  of  crime  in 
F""*  He  pardoned  the  Tilest  criminals 
H^  ad  shamelessly  plundered  the  pro- 
it  BewMiacceeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph. 
*^o.^il;BelLJmLiLiA.%l.)  The 
■iuorus  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
•*•■»»  person. 

WUS  f  AXfijvf ),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
■^  rt  Smyina  and  was  a  contemporary  of 

feries,  nd.  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil)  A 
■4  i^  ^  entitled  'Euraytty^  m  rods 
mAmX^jovf^  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
'is  tke  Mcond  Tolnme  (p.  44)  of  the  first 
iftbnaiu;  bat  omitted  in  the  reprint 
%  fecanse  it  is  to  be  foond  prefixed  to 
iditiai  of  three  dialogues  of  PUto,  Oxon. 
i  to  Fiacher*s  four  dialogues  of  Phito, 
I    It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 

Afier  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
vhieh  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 

00  to  diride  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
■ses,  KarpiuAt^  iktyierucwsy  ^vciicovf, 
d  mentions  another  dirision  of  them 
lies,  according  to  their  subjects.    He 

the  Akibiades,  Phaedo,  Republic,  and 
oold  be  read  in  a  series, 
orities  reqtecting  Albinns  have  been 
Fabridna.    {&bL  Graec  iii  p.  658.) 

0  have  written  a  woric  on  the  arrange- 
writings  of  Fkto.     Another  Albinoa 

1  bj  Boethina  and  Caasiodonis,  who 


vrrote  in  Latin  some  works  on  music  and  geo- 
metry, [a  J.J 

ALBI'NUS,  CLODIUS,  whose  fiiU  name 
was  Dedmos  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimins  Al- 
binus,  the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  and 
Aurelia  Messalina,  was  bom  at  Adrumetum  in 
Afiica ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
Accord^g  to  ms  fiuher's  statement  (CapitoL 
dod,  AWku  4),  he  received  the  name  of  Albi- 
nns on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  anny  at  an  eariy  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  during  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  a^pdnst  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.  d.  175.  His  menu  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  (s6. 
10)  in  which  he  calls  Albinus  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  bnt  little,  and  who  was 
praiseworthy  for  his  military  experience,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
dechixed,  that  without  Albinus  the  lemons  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Ca»> 
sius,  and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consul  The  emperor  Commodus  ^ve  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  m  Britain.  A 
fiilse  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attackii^  Conunodus  aa  a  tyrant, 
and  maintaining  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  was  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Severos  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albmus  must  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  fiiom  the  fact,  that  some  time  befortf 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  Junius  Severus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pertinax  in 
A.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinus  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion.    (76.  14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus 
purchased  the  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  after^rards,  C.  Pescennius  Niger 
was  prodaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severas  by  the  troops  in  Illyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri- 
tain and  Oaul  Julianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  hitter  tuned  his  arms 
against  Pescennius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
bmus, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
the  consulship  in  a.  d.  194.  Bnt  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  d.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  after  the 
Call  of  Byxantium  in  a.  d.  196,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  hu  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Severas  (i5.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunuiii 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  with  him  on 
the  19th  of  February,  197  (Spartian.  Seioer.  1 1),  a 
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liloody  battle,  in  which  ho  wu  at  fint  TictArioas, 
but  at  last  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lott  hit  life 
either  by  luicide,  or  by  order  of  SeTerufti  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  Hit  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Severut,  who  lent  his  head  to  Rome, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  S4>nate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinut.  The  town  of  Luj{dunum  was  plundi^rcd 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherents  of  Albinui  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Sseverus. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  wa»  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil- 
ful gladiator ;  a  severe,  and  often  cruel  commander ; 
and  he  has  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
dt^th  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  a  trvatisc  on  agricultnre, 
and  a  collection  of  stories,  called  Milesian.  (Capi- 
tolinus  Clodims  AibtHta:  Dion  Cast.  Ux.  4 — 7; 
ilerodian,  ii.  15,  iii.  6 — 7.) 

There  are  scvcnd  medals  of  Albinns.  In  the 
one  aimexnd  he  ii  called  D.  clod.  burr.  albjn. 
CAI8.  [W.  P.J 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE1US,  was  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Mauretania  Caesarionsisy  to  which 
Gallia  added  the  proyince  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  (ialba,  a.  d.  G9,  he  espouM^d  the  side  of 
Othn,  and  prepared  to  inrade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Itufus,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  akirmcd  at 
this  Knt  centurions  into  Mauretania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinus.  They  accom- 
plished thin  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinus 
waH  murdered  with  his  wife,  (Tac.  //«/.  ii.  58, 59.) 

A'LBION  or  ALK'niO.V  ('AXtfW  or  'AAfftW), 
a  wm  of  Poneidon  and  brother  of  Dervrnus  or 
IJergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  liernclea, 
when  he  ptuxed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  (jeryon.  But  they  paid  for  their 
pn>siimptinn  with  their  lives.  (ApoiloiL  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron  (048)  calls  the  brother  of  Alebion,  Ligys. 
The  sUiry  in  also  alluded  to  in  Hyginuii(/'i/e/.ilWr. 
il  Ii)  and  Diimysius.   (L  41.)     '  [L.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satriui  Secundui, 
and  infamous  for  her  many  amours,  was  accused  in 
the  hist  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  (impiflaiu 
in  pritu:iiiem\  and,  with  her,  (.'n.  Domitius  Aheno- 
Kirlius  VibiuB  Marsus,  and  Ij.  AmintiuH,  as  ac- 
ctimplices.  She  Mi-as  cant  into  priium  by  command 
of  the  M'uate,  after  nuiking  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  di'htniy  herwlf.    (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

ALlir'NK^V,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  SibyU  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  Tihur  a  grove  was 
<niiM»cniU'd,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
WiiA  the  oracle  of  Kaunus  Fatidicu^  (Virg.  A^^n, 
>ii.  81,  Alc.  ;  Ilor.  ("arm,  i.  7.  I'J  ;  Tilmll.  ii.  5. 
<i!«.)  I^ictautiuH  (/>r  .Vi/y/.  i.  (I)  states,  that  tlie 
t''iith  Siliyl,  calU'd  Albuiiea,  was  w(ii>hipiN'<I  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  in  ouc  , 
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hmdf  waa  foand  in  the  bed  of  the  riTcr  i 
Her  mrtr$^  or  oradei,  which  belonged  to  the  li^ 
fatfde*^  were,  at  the  command  of  the  lenatCt  dufs 
sited  and  kept  in  the  CapitoL  The  smaU  w^pm^ 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  TiralL  ■• 
ipecting  the  locality,  tee  Kephalidea,  ifesMn  4mm 
italim,  I  p.  125,  &e.  [L.  a] 

ALBU'CICS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  a  vhjmAm  m 
Hume,  who  lived  probably  almut  the  hrginni^  m. 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Chriat,  uod  whtfa 
mtintianed  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  zxix.  6)  at  knft^ 
Riuned  by  his  practice  the  annual  ineoat  of  Ivu 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesteroea  (iboit  I  MIL 
It,  iid.).  This  is  considen>d  by  Pliny  to  be  a  mif, 
largL'  turn,  and  may  therefore  give  us  ■oniCMtiitl 
the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  abeai  thi 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  0.1    : 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBUTIUS,  iiiuihe4  hi^ 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  latter  end  of  the  wmmL 
century  B.  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Epicimni  ml 
lie  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  litcnttai^  • 
mther,  says  Cicero,  waa  almost  a  Oredc  (JMk. 
3iT.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  ereiy  aoBtdm 
ihc  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  be  WMflglfr' 
rised  by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  upon  him  an  f», 
served  by  Cicero  (de  Fim,  i.  3);  and  Cicero  I  * 
speaks  of  him  as  a  lightr minded  man.  He  ai 
mi  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucius  Scaerola,  the  i 
of  maladministration  (rtpctu$kUie)  in  kia 
{iJrut,  2(3,  JJe  Oral,  il  70.)  In  luc  106  \ 
wm  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequeMa  if 
wQic  insignificant  success  which  he  had  gpBil 
aver  Home  robbers,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  m  At 
pFuvince.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  appKei  It 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicatio,  M  Ah 
wu  ivfused,  and  he  was  accused  in  aiC  IM  if 
repctundac  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condcBBii. 
Cn.  Pom|N>ius  Strobo  had  offered  hinielf  as  tka 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  oaidBCt  tke 
pnnccution,  becaui«  he  had  be«-n  the  qoaeslflr  of 
Albueius.  (De  Prcn,  Cora,  7,  in  J*uom,  88,  XMit.  fa 
IkwH,  19,  c/e  Ojn  ii.  14.)  After  his  condmitinB. 
he  retired  to  Athens  and  pursut^d  the  study  of  pU- 
loiophy.  (Tiwr.  ▼.  37.)  He  left  liehind  him  asat 
oniliuaH,  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  {BrwL  SSu) 

Vnrru  (r/r  Jit  Riut.  iiL  2.  $  17)  speaks  of  esmi 
Kilin-«  by  !«.  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of  Lai^ 
lius  f  he  ap|iears  to  be  the  same  person  as  TitaiL 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.     [Silas.] 

ALDUS  OVl'DIUS  JUVENTrNUS.    (Jd* 

VINTJWU.S.] 

ALCAKUS  CAAKcubf).  1.  A  son  of  Pefii« 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  llipponene,  tka 
dnughtiT  of  Menoeoeus  of  Thebes,  by  whom  bt 
become  the  fiither  of  A mph virion  and  Aaank 
( Apllnd.  iL  4.  ii  .1 ;  Schol.  atl  'KtirijK  //ivoAi  8M.) 
AtxnrdJng  to  Pausanias  (viii.  14.^2)  his  wifei 
mime  was  Jjaonomc,  a  dauffhter  of  the  Aj 
UuneUH,  or  Lysidia',  a  daughter  of  Pehips. 

2,  Aa-onling   to   I>iodoni«  (i.  14)   the   c 
niuut'  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  Ui 
d''Acent  from  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus,     [li^ 

If,  A  son  of  lleraL-les  by  a  female  slafe  of  Ji^ 
doiiun,  fmrn  whom  the  dymiNty  of  the  Heradide 
in  LyJia  wen*  believed  to  be  df«ci>ndetl.  (Hend. 
L  T.)  nioduru«  (iv.  31)  ciIIh  this  son  of  ilei^ 
eIrA,  CJi'ulnu^i.  (Comp.  Hellanicus,  ap.  »*9^jikm  ii^ 
J,  r.  *Aic«Xi} ;  Wesselinff,  aii  l>ujd.  L  r.) 

4.  Aenmiiiit;  to  Diodonu  (v.  7!')  a  grneial  rf 
Kkidamauthys,  who  pRsented  him  with  tha  i  ' 
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tf  ftm.  Apollodonu  (iL  5.  §  9)  nktet  that  he 
m  a  too  ofAndrogeoM  (the  eon  of  Minoe)  and 
tader  cfStheneliis,  and  that  when  Heiadet,  on 
ka  oftiixkn  to  fetch  the  giitUe  of  Ares,  which 
m  ia  the  posaesmaa  of  the  queen  of  the  Amaaona, 
■died  at  Faroe,  eome  of  hit  companiont  were 
Am  br  the  sooa  of  Minoa,  raiding  there.  He- 
■dn,  B  hii  anger,  alew  the  deecendanU  of  Minos, 
cne|i  JUaeoa  and  Sthenelna,  whom  he  took  with 
^  mi  to  whom  he  afterwardi  aasigned  the 
ite'jf  Thatns  aa  their  habitation.        [L.  S.] 

ilCiEUS  CAAioubf),  of  MK88KNS,  the  anthor 
tf  I  svber  of  epigrams  in  the  Oxeek  anthology, 
frKim  of  which  his  date  may  be  eauly  fixed. 
Ht  «i  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  of 
ti'nTii  and  ion  of  Dcmetriua,  against  whom 
nai  flf  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
im  pnwtic  fieelinga.  One  of  these  epigrams, 
ytnot  ^ftve  even  more  offimce  to  the  Roman 
pai,  FUaininoa,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
it«tkor*8  ascribing  the  Tictory  of  Cynoaoepha- 
k  ■  the  •\etdiaLna  aa  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Aip  CD0tent«4  himself  with  writing  on  epigram 
■afljrto  that  of  Alcaena,  in  which  he  gare  the 
Ibrub  a  Teiy  brood  hint  of  the  £ste  he  might 
^Bct  if  be  Sell  into  hia  hands.  (Pint  FUtmin, 
1}  Tm  Kply  haa  aingukirly  enough  led  Solmasius 
(ArOiosi  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric.  BUtliotk,  Graec.  iL  p. 
tt)»M;ipMe  that  Alcaens  was  actually  crucified. 
haiher  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the 
Htai  «f  the  Konian  genenl's  name,  Titus,  led 
Ikn  [Pnleff.  us  Ljfoopkrom)  into  the  error  of 
^psiqg  die  exiatence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
ian  ander  the  emperor  Titus.  l*hose  epigrams 
rfljans  which  bear  internal  eridcnce  of  their 
^  vtre  written    between  the  years  219  and 

I  Of  6t  twenty-two  epignuns  in  the  Greek  An- 
iWisr  which  bear  the  name  of  **Alcacus,**  two  hare 
Or  vatd  "'Mytilenacns*^  added  to  it ;  but  Jacobs 
•ccm  u  Ve  par£Ktly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
a^-asn  el  iHie  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  ame  of  ^'Alcaeus  Messenius,**  and  some  of 
Alcam  akve.  Bat  in  the  last  dass  there  are 
«ncaJ  which  most,  firom  internal  eridence,  har^ 
Wea  written  by  Alcaens  of  Messene,  and,  in  &ct, 
acre  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
if  the  whole  twenty-two. 

The»  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
flSKs,  two  other  pervons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
tiea  aa  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
ftoB  Kfome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
U4  a.  c.  (Pcrizon.  ad  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  22 ;  Athen. 
xii.  pL  547,  A.;  Soidaa,  t. «.  *Z'wUtovpot) :  tlie  other 
■  iaddcntally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
aiMiiiiii  il  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocmtes* 
{Nyb.  xxxii.  6 ;  &&  160.)  It  is  just  possible 
Aai  these  two  persons,  of  whom  nothmg  further  is 
ksMwa,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
sad  with  the  epigrammatist 

(Jaioba,  AuiJkoL  Oroee,  xiiL  pp.  836-838 ;  there 
•  a  reference  to  Alcaens  of  Mesaene  in  Eusebius, 
Prvfar.  Etooq.  X.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

aLcAECS  (*AAjcaZi»f),  of  Mytilxnx,  in  the 
Usad  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
peU,  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
«hm  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
aid  the  people  in  hia  natire  state.  Alcaeus  be- 
«sH  by  binh  to  the  finrmer  party,  and  warmly 
••{MU«d  their  cause.  In  the  seoimd  year  of  the 
<i:ad  Olympiad  (a  c.  61 1),  wo  find  the  brothers  of 
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Alcaeus,  namely,  Cicis  and  Antimenidas,  fighting 
under  Pittacus  against  Melanchrus,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  74,  79 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p. 
617  ;  Suidas,  t.  r.  K/irti  and  n/rrcucof ;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  513,  «.  V.  Kidopor,  instead  of  K/ku;  Clin- 
ton, Fadl,  L  p.  21 G.)  Alcaeus  does  not  appear 
to  hare  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion :  on  the  contrary,  ho  speaks  of  Melanchrus  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomficld.) 
Alcaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troas,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilcnaeena 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (b.  c  606.)  Though 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olympic  rictor,  the  Mytilo- 
nacans  were  defeated,  and  Alcaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  learing  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  t.  95;  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malig.  su  15,  p. 
858;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  Ckron, 
Olyxn.  xliiL  3;  Clinton,  Foiti,  L  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,  Bloml),  seems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputar 
tion  for  courage,  such  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(Anthol  Pahit.  ix.  184  ;  Cic  7W.  Dup.  iv.  33 ; 
Hor.  Carm,  L  32.  6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  hu  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
hUart.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  tho 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and 
the  Cleunactids,  succeeded  in  driving  the  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaeus  engaged 
actively  ou  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tacus was  imanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
ol^v/uafrrif  (dictator)  or  tyrant.  lie  held  his 
office  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  589 — 679),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar bsisis ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  617;  Alcaeus,  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
Blomf: ;  Arist.  Rep.  iii.  9.  §  5,  or  iii.  14 ;  Plut. 
AmaL  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert  i.  79;  Dionya. 
T.  p.  336,  Sylb.)     [PrrxACUs.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  *'  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge."  (Diog. 
Laert  L76;  Valor.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  6.)  Alcaeus 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeus  and  Anti- 
menidas perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
countries.    Alcaeus  visited  Egypt  (Strab.  L  p.  37)» 
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and  he  ^ypean  to  hare  written  poemt  in  which  hit 
■dTentiiret  bj  ma  were  dncribed.  (Hor.  Carm,  ii. 
13.  28.)  Antimenidat  entered  the  texrioe  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  perlbnned  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  bj  Alcaeoa.  (Strab.  ziiu  p.  617, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Bloml)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaens  after  thu  period  ;  bat  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  died  in  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  1  jiic  poets  of  Greece 
tome  ancient  writers  aangn  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeuiu  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  Bat  their  circala- 
tion  in  Greece  seems  to  hare  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  OS  may  be  portly  attributed  to  the  same  canse. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Aleaens  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Ahstarchos  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  hu  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  as  to 
'  understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xL  p.  481),  were  adled  in  general  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  (f<r/iara).  Those  which  have 
received  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odes  referring  to  the  fiictions  of  his  state 
cT€urtiruaL  or  hxofmuriaarucd^  the  ^Alcaei  mi- 
naces  Camoenae**  of  Horace,  {Carm.  ii.  13.  27; 
Quintil.  x.  1. 1  63;  Dionys.  de  VeL  Script  Ecus,  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylh.)  Among  the  fragmenU  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exaltation  oyer 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Bloml),  and  part  of 
B  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabI<^d  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Bloml),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Girm.  i.  37,  L  14.)  Many  fragmenU 
are  preserred,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 1(>,  18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carm,  I  9. 
18.)  Mitller  remarks,  that  **it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcacos  composed  a  separate  chiss  of 
drinking  songs  {avfiworuea) ; ...  it  is  more  proha- 
ble^at  he  connected  every  exhorution  to  drink 
with  some  rvflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man^s  destiny 
in  gcneroL**  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappbo^s  reply,  is 
prescnrcd  by  Aristotle  (RktL  I  9 ;  Fr.  38,  Hlomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  30),  and  others  to  beautiful  youths. 
(Hor.  Carm.  L  32.  10;  Cic.  de  Nat  Dcor,  I  28, 
TVuc.  Qmtett.  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  oddreiKed  to  hi»  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  imposMoncd. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  jioctry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  pUin 
and  warm  outpouring  of  the  writer's  inmost  feelings. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  Keem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  u  said  to  have  invented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Muiieum  at  Paris,  which  is  engraved  by  ViscontL 
(/mil.  PL  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fnifrments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neonder  in  his  **Aristologia  Pindarica,** 
IkuiU  1.U6,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  frngmcnu  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 
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poeU  of  Greece  (1557),  of  whidi  ihen  i 
editions,  and  by  Fnlvius  Ufsinas,  1568, 
more  modem  collections  are  those  by  J) 
San.  1780—1782,  4to. ;  by  Strmge,  H 
8vo.;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  ■^Moseom 
vol  I  p.  421,  &&,  Camb.  1826,  reprinti 
ford's  *^Poetae  Groed  Minores;**  and 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae 
Mytilenaei  reliquiae,**  Lips.  1827. 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rl 
scum  for  1829,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jal 
biich.  fur  Philolog.**  for  1830 ;  and  ii 
''Anecdota  Graeca,**  toL  L  OxL  1835. 

(Bode,  Gaekickie  der  LjfritdieM  Die 
HcUemen^  ii.  p.  378,  &c.) 

ALCAEUS  (AAjcoiOf),  the  son  of  1 
a  native  of  Mytilb.nk,  according  to  S 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  ii 
with  the  lyric  poet  He  is  found  ex 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  c 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  thi 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  nao-^ 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  ex 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  the  meaning  o( 
rightly  unden^ood,  he  obtained  only 
pku».  He  1^  ten  phiys,  of  which 
menu  remain,  and  the  Mowing  titles 
'A3<A^  /MMXCvo/uinu,  raru/Aiy8i}f ,  Ei^s 
T^f,  KoXAitfTw,  Ktifit'orpaTySAa,  II 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  b 
{Dibliotk  Grose.  iL  p.  282),  does  not  s 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the 
**  Comoedo-tragoedia.** 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plob 
s.  r. ;  Pollux,  x.  I ;  Cuaaubon  on  Ai 
206;  Meinekc,  Fragm.  Comic,  Gram 
ii.  p.  824;  Bode,  GescAiekte  der  L 
Dichdiunst  der  Heflenen,  ii.  p.  386.) 

ALCA'MENES  ('AArafUnyr),  kinf 
1 0th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Tcleclus,  comi 
cording  to  Pauianias,  in  the  ni^i 
against  Ampheia,  which  commeiMed  th 
Bcnian  vrar,  but  died  before  its  4th  ; 
would  fix  the  38  yean  assigned  him  by  i 
about  779  to  742  b.  c.  In  his  reign 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  tl 
the  List  independent  hold  most  likely 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  c 
term  Helot.  (Pans,  iil  2.  §  7,  iv.  4. 
Herod.  Til  204  ;  Plut.  Apopkik.  Lac) 

ALCA'MENES  CAAica^nit), the  i 
nehiides,  wh(mi  Agis  appointed  as  ban 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  rerd 
Athenians  in  n.  c.  412.  When  Alcam 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Cli 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Ai 
tacked  the  ships  when  on  shore,  and 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.    (Thuc. 

ALCA'MENl-IS  i^hXtsntUmit)^  a  di 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Atl 
//.  N,  xxxvi  5.  s.  4.)  Suidos  (s.  r.) 
Lemnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means 
This  K.  O.  Muller  (Ardt,  der  Kmntt  p 
prets  to  mean  that  he  was  a  clerochus, 
one  of  the  icAifpoi  in  Lemnos.  Voso, 
lowed  by  Thiersch  (Kpoeken  der  hUd 
130),  conjectured  that  the  tnw  readinf 
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it viw  art  Ufs  W  fy  lo^wf  'A^^pO' 
m,  imttffmr^  4.  <i  :  Paul,  u  19.  §  ^O 
•  Flidi:'-  '^     ut  the  fiaiihmg 

I  W9rk.  I  ,  xxirvi  5.  i^  4.) 

db0tll«.   »4r. ,  were  efpecinlly 

r  ham  Wm  wppmorl  bj  ftome  that  tbis 
I  iir  «f|iicll  £e  gMJifMi  thf  prize  over 
Them  U  oo  dirwrt  evidence  of  this, 
with  whiat  Pliny  nay  a, 
Itti  locw  more  to  the  hr 
\m  frllow-dtiiiDi  th&Q  to  the  excel- 
Another  eetehmted  fpecimeti 
the  wvvtiMTi  p«diaieut  (if  the 
nrmtiEi^iileil  with  a  rfprcdeuta- 
^■ttJe  btfi«v««n  the  Ccntaon  and  the 
V.  10.  I  2.)  Other  workB  of  hti 
m  «C  &l«n  iu  the  Icnnpte  of  thai  god 
.  L  8.  §  5) ;  a  statue  of  Hephoe- 
I  hmcMa  of  the  god  wttt  so  in- 
it«4  AS  not  to  gire  th«  appeamnce 
fCk.  D*  AW.  />Por.  i  30;  VaL  Max* 
1)  ;  s»  Aescttlapiiu  at  Mantineia 
»  f  1  > ;  a  t^flfte^fisnned  Heoite  (the 
aad  ^  i**^-  M«  ;ft  the  Acropolis  at 
2M.  ^  ) ;  aiid  a  bronze 

in  lL  1.    fPlin.  xixiv. 


a.(Gl* 


Hiaximg  Vk  51UIUC  of 
WCor*  the  statues  were  erectod 
fkuiied  positicai,  Uiai  of  AJca- 
■  Biaet  admireil  (iti  aocotml  of  iU  d«- 
\0k  U^,«rhfcg  t^j^lbea&^of 


I  V.  a.  actti  'iS;  Val  Umm.  w.  2L  f  «zk  %) 

ALCATUUE  or  ALCI'THOE  ('AAifa^ii  or 
'A/,Kte6ii)t  a  daughter  of  Minyaa,  and  iiistef  of 
Leudppe  and  Araippe.  lii»u*ad  of  Anippc,  Ae- 
lian  ( V.  //.  iii.  42)  calls  the  Uttor  AH»tipp<t^  and 
Plutiuch  {Qiu3c<it,  lit',  38)  Arsinoe,  At  the  time 
when  th«  worship  of  L>iony«UH  wiis  introdnccid  into 
"  iia,  iind  while  the  olhiT  women  and  niaideits 
rf  veiling  and  mnging  over  the  mountAins  in 
lie  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  nt 
home,  d<;votiDg  themselves  to  their  ujiiulI  occupa« 
tionsy  and  thus  pro^ining  the  days  sacred  to  iho 
god.  DionysHfi  punished  them  by  chaoging  them 
into  liflUt  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov*  MeL 
iv.  1— 40,  31>t)^-4l5.)  Plutarch,  Aclian,  and 
AntoninuA  LiberaliA,  though  with  some  differisnce* 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  DionVfins  nppeiired  to  the 
sist42rB  in  tho  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  my6leriea.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  ^  metJit- 
morphoBod  himself  succe«i»ively  into  a  hull^  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  stKiers  were  seizt^l  with 
maduefis.  In  thiii  stale  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Lcucippe,  who  ti^tis  choi^n  by  lot 
to  offer  a  MicriHce  t'*  iJioinius,  gave  up  her  own 
■on  Hippofius  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
liacchic  frenzy  the  sifters  now  roamed  over  tho 
momi tains  nnli)  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
fairdau  Plutarch  adds  tliat  do\i'n  to  his  time  the 
men  of  Orchomeiios  detscended  from  that  family 
were  called  i^oAt^ftr,  that  is^  mourm-rs  and  the  wo- 
men i\*ltxi  or  aioX«iai,  that  iji,  the  destroyers.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionj-^iac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcalhoe  and  her  sister  was  atoued 
for  every  year  at  the  fe*liTal  of  ihf^  Agrionio,  sec 
IMtL  </  AhI.  a.  V.  ^Aypniyia  I  coiup.  liuttnuinn, 
M^tholijff.  \l  p.  201,  &.C.  [L.  S.) 

ALCA'THOUS  ('AAjcifeooi).  1.  A  sw  of 
PelopB  and  Hippodameia,  brother  of  Atrens  and 
Thyestes  *ir»t  married  Pyrgo  and  afterward » 
Euaechme,  and  wna  the  father  of  Echepuli*.,  Cal- 
Upriliis  Iphinoe,Periboea,  and  Aatoniedutta.  (Pnuft. 
1,42,1  J,  Ay4Jt.  §4;  ApiiUwL  iL  4-  g  11,  iiL  12. 
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been  dettrojred  by  the  Cretans.  (Pant.  i.  41.  §  5.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  have  bi*cn  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 

Elace  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  woric,  was  eren  in 
ite  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  gire  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  (Paus.  u  42.  §  I ; 
Ot.  Met.  riii.  15,  &c  ;  Virg.  Cir.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  Mid  tidings  to  his  fiither,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca- 
thous  imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Paus.  i.  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Megara  was  called  by  a  name  derired  from  that 
ofAlcathous.    (i.  42.§7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Portliaon  and  Euryte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (Apollod.  I  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5 ; 
Died.  ir.  65.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyetet  and  husband  of  Ilippo- 
danieia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Horn. 
Jf.  xiii.  4C6.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  lenders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  (//.  xii.  93,  xiii.  427.) 
Jfe  was  skiin  by  Idomeneus  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  ponilvKcd  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(//.  xiii.  433,  Ac.) — Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Am.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 

ALCKIDES  (*AAirf{8i|f),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Ilerscles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  hill  original  name  was  Aix-abits.       [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCt:STE  fAAjoKfrif  or'AA- 
teiffrri)^  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibin,  and 
mother  of  Kumelus  and  Adnictus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (//.  ii.  715)  calls  her  the  fiiir- 
i'st  among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tiiK,  king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declait>d 
that  he  would  give  his  daiight<*r  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  his  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
metus,  with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
ston-,  see  Aniim's.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aclian,  V.  if.  xiv.  45,  Animal,  i.  15  ;  Philostr. 
Jfrr.  iL  4  ;  Ov.  ^n  ^m.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AlcntU.) 
Towanls  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fti'tion,  for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52 ; 
conip.  however,  Pala(>ph.  D«  incrtiiih.  41 ),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  father. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modem  critics  hare  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
nlihtic  nuinner,  by  suppoiting  that  during  a  severe 


luera)  in  Delphi,  of  which  . 
second  book.  (xiii.  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  ('AAic<Taf),kii«  of  Ermi 

the  son  of  Tharj'pus.     For  some  reuon  oi 

which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  was  • 

from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refiige  with  tki 

Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  1 

reinstated.     After  his  restoration  we  find  li 

ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tl 

Thessaly.     In  b.  c.  373,  he  appeared  at  * 

with  Jason^  lor  the  purpose  of  defending 

theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  aeq 

On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  tbi 

been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  b( 

his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbaa  or  , 

bns.      Diodorus  (xix.  88)    calls    him   Ar 

(Pans.  L  n.  §  3;  Dem.  TimaUL  pp.  1187, 

Diod.  XV.  13.  36.)  [a  P. 

A'LCETAS  II.,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the 

Ar}'mbas,  and  grandson  of  Alcctaa  I.    On  a 

of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  baniali 

his  fiither,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  Aa 

to  succeed  him.     On  the  death  of  Aeacidai 

was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Casaandt 

31  :i,  the  Epirou  recalled  Alcetas.     Casnudi 

an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of 

CUB,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  wit 

(b.  c  312).  The  Epirots,  incensed  at  the  oi 

of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  him  to 

together  with  his  two  sons ;  on  which  Pj 

the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  placed  upon  the  1 

by  his  protector  GLsudas,  king  or  the  111] 

&  c.  307.     (Pans,  l  11.  |  5 ;  Diod.  xix.  81 

Pint.  Pffrrk.  3.)  [C  P.  1 

A'LCETAS  ('AAWrof),    the   eighth   ki 

Macedonia,  counting  from  Caranna,  and  th« 

counting  from   Perdiccas,    reigned,  aceotdii 

Eusebius,  twenty-nine  yean.     He  was  tba  : 

of  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  p 

the  sixth  century  a  v.    (Herod.  viiL  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ('AAWras),  the  brother  of  Pi 
CAH  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  i 
of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  exped 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)  On  the  death  of  Alexandc 
t^poused  his  brother's  pArty*  and,  at  his  a 
murdered  in  b.  c  322  Cyaine,  the  haU^^isI 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  i 
her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Philip  Arrhid 
(Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyaen.  viii.  60;  Airiu 
Phoi.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)  At  the  time  of 
diccas'  murder  in  I'^ypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Cnl 
and  the  anny  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  rei 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  A) 
and  all  the  partisans  of  his  brother  to  death. 
war  agiiinst  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  En 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attalna, 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.  Alcetas  and  Attaina 
defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetaa  iHr 
to  Tennessus.     He  was  surrendered  by  the 


lllnesn  s'li-  wns  rcntore-l  to  life  by  n  physician  of  i  inhnbitiints  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid 


the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  I.e.  ;  Pint.  Ama- 
tur.  p.  761.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
I  best  of  Cypnelus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
loleujnitics'of  Pelias.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
liuseuni  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 

York  of  Cleonienes  which  is  believed  to  represent  leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  (Pbt./V 
A lcef»ti«  devoting  heriielftn  death.  (.Meyer,  ^/rjir*.  p.  32U,  a.)  The  hist  campaign  of  the  war 
dirbUttend.  K'un»tr^  i.  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  LI^-  S.]  Potidara  was  in  &  c.  429.  Now  aa  Aldb 
A'L(*ETAS  ('AAicf rat),  whose  nge  in  unknown,  served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Atheuiana 
t>  as  the  iiuthor  of  a  u  urk  on  the  olferings  (drafh|-    not  sent  out  on  foreign  military 


his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  ZTm.  Itt 
44 — 46  ;  Justin,  xiiL  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  op.  Pkti* 
ALCIBI'ADES  ('AAiriCidaiis),  the  aoi 
Cleinias,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  B.  c  450, 
little  earlier.    His  father  fell  at  Coroncia  IL  a 


mn     Biff.  J0)«    HDd    hk 

Cktttheiieft,  the  friend 

Hli  inb^  Cletiiiiw  did  good 

in  wv,    H«  fitted  oot  and 

at  lii«  9wn  vxpe&se,  and  grmtlj 
mii  in  tliv  batUe  of  Aitemwtant. 
tSk  17,)  On*  of  hn  n&cccton  of  the 
r^  ''Mt  «tfiMe^  a  ks*  en  triable  notoriety 
i|  ^ulstleal  ailrao^ige  of  Uie  SeiKichthefn 
L  TW  eam^e  Alcsbiadc*  wm  of  J-iocnniAii 
Ehi&  tiiL  C)«  «nd  wbji  dedred  from  the 
teOj  to  whklt  ihfi  iffihor  Endini  bctoog- 
.  -a^.1.  ii^^  ^f  Aldbiade*  hod  been  ait- 
I  by  lW  ties  of  hotpitolitr.  Tbe 
tk«  name  wm  the  gmnd^ther  of 


mmiA^mrj  hmatj  of  hi»t 
»bg?r  beiftli  Kxmdiftgly  ' 


«f  hit  Gi«b«r  (OL  c  447),  Aldbiiidoo 
fc  nftrdlaaebtp  of  hit  Rlatioui  Pcrklet 
IPII.T  Ziopyna^  the  ntnickn,  ii  men- 
«De  ft(  hit  iii»tructor»-  (Plat.  ^/f.  i, 
Wrsm  bt*  fftty  bojhood  he  exhibited 
■i  hrflrTihl»  detienmiialioa  which  mark- 
fw^btwit  tiCe. 

ftjt^rttr^  pctiod  of  hb  life  muarlaihl&  for 
jiervm,  nf  which  he 
y  ^aiii.     Even  whfu 
b«  cmnied  »  tltietd  inh^d  \irith 
and  beviiut  the  titrvico  of  Z«o» 
Ibv  tlnrndatboU.    When  be  gtaw  up,  be 
AKTair^fa?  noionetj  by  bit  lunoura  &nd 
■5*-  nqt  of  I H  he  cntf  red  upon 

^^  ;  urtone,  which  had  doubtle^ 

tai^sfuied  doling  Ids  lung  tninority 
Cociiiecled  at  he  wot  with  the 
ia  the  dty,  the  iubeDtor 
lb»  b^f«o(  fortanet  ia  Atheni  (to  which 
msA^  fMdv^d  a  Urgi  necewiDn  through 
Mfe  wilb  IfippftretCf  the  daughter  of 
mZ%  giAe4  wit  A  o  mind  of  singular  ver- 


{MU,   p.  56 1)  aaTt,  that    the 


^ 


AaftjMAttuuai 


lofjg  wrrofiB  he  had  obtnined  ttn;ngth  of  miTid 
Buflicient  to  withtt^nd  the  teductive  influenco  of 
the  tetnptationt  which  surrounded  him*  Socmtea 
»w  hia  ra£t  eapobUitie«,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  potbi  of  virtue.  Their  Inttmacy 
was  ttrcngthcned  by  mutual  terviee*.  lo  one  ojT 
the  ellgngeiaentft  before  Potidacai  Aldbiodea  woi 
dnngeroui^ly  wounded^  but  woi  rcicued  by  So> 
cmteiw  At  the  battle  of  Delium  (b.  c  424),  Ai- 
tabiadeo,  who  wa«  moonced,  had  an  opportunity  of 
proteetiDg  Socnlea  ^otu  tb«  pursuers.  {Plat, 
Omtm.  pp.  290,  3^1 ;  Isocr.  De  Jiiff,  12.)  The 
letaont  of  the  pliilosopher  were  not  altogether 
without  inilaence  upon  htJi  pupil*  but  the  o%iJ  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  lo 
render  n  thorough  rt'fonnalion  po6&ibK  and  be 
listened  luone  readily  to  those  who  advited  him  to 
soeure  by  tlie  readiest  means  tbo  gntificaiiim  of 
hit  df*«in.>t. 

Aldbiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
display.  At  the  Olympic  games  (prolably  in  01* 
8f>,  B.  c  4*4)  be  contended  with  seven  chariots 
ill  the  tame  race,  luid  gained  the  firmt,  second,  and 
ftjurth  pri«e«,  liis  libendity  in  discharging  the 
office  of  trierareh,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popuJar  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  tho 
score  of  youthful  impetuosity  and  though tJessneas, 
hit  most  violent  and  extm%iigant  nctN  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  ofu-n  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  other  motive.  Accounts  of  various 
instanoM  of  this  kind,  as  bis  forcible  detention  of 
AgntharehuB,  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparcte, 
his  assault  upon  Tniirt-as,  and  the  audacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  Hcgemon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  arc  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andotides,  and  Athenaeus.  (ix.  p*  407.) 
Even  the  more  pmdent  dtiaiens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  hit  delinquencies,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment.  As  Aeschylus  is  nuule  to 
MY  by  Aristophanes  {Froff§^  1J27),  **A  lion'ii 
whelp  ought   not  to  be  reared  in  n  citvi  but  if  a 
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btrforc  a  r.  420,  he  hod  cnrried  a  decree  for  in- 
cn'aiiint;  the  tribute  pnid  by  the  tubject  allie*  of 
Alliens,  and  by  Iiu  roanagenieiit  it  wm  raiHed  to 
ddublc  the  nmount  fixed  by  Ariiiteidet.  After  the 
death  of  ChHin  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  forei};n  con- 
quests, Alcibiados  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  wo  And 
them  united  in  purpntto  and  ferJing,  and  that  was 
when  Ilyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  llj-perbolus  himself  wik%  ostracijied.  The  date 
of  thtii  occurrence  is  uncertaiiu 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
tii^s  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
conncct4Hl  with  Sparta,  but  which  lutd  lN>en  broken 
off  by  his  grandCither.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
pri.Hiiners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negoti^i- 
tiouN  which  ended  in  the  \ivacc  of  421,  theSiKirtans 
jirrftTTed  employing  the  intcr>'ention  of  Niciu.i 
and  Inches.  Incfused  at  this  slight,  A1cibi«ides 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  H.  r.  420,  after  tricking  the  S{mrtan  ambojuadors 
who  hud  come  fur  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
pLinn,  bniught  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantiaeia.  In  41 9  he  w;u  chosen  Stmti-gos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peliipoimesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  intereMts  <)f  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
iH'xt  three  years  he  took  a  pnimtnent  part  in  the 
cum|)iicatetl  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  ho  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjufit  expedition  ag-.iinst  the 
Ml  ■Hans  is  not  clear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
auth«ir  of  the  decree  fir  their  Itiirbarous  puniKli- 
niciit,  and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
w!i<iiii  he  had  a  M>n. 

In  B.  r.  415  Alcibiades  appttars  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advrtcates  of  the  SiciRin  expedition 
(Tluic.  vi.),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
\vi»uld  be  a  Rt<*p  t«» wards  the  conipiest  of  Italy, 
(.  aithage,  and  the  IVlii])nnnesus.  (Thuc.  vi.  Ui).) 
While  the  pre{ia  rati  tins  for  the  exiMMlitiou  were 
giiing  on,  there  occurred  the  niysteriitUH  mutilation 
of  the  llenneN-busts  A  man  named  I*ythonicuB 
chargeil  Alcibi;idtHi  with  having  divulged  and  pn>- 
faiieil  the  KleuMuian  niyttterieN ;  and  another  man, 
Aiiilrucle«,  endeavuur\>d  to  connect  this  and  similar 
otVi'UceH  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Henna*.*.  In 
hpiii*  of  hiit  denuiniU  for  an  inventigiitiim,  Alci- 
biaiieA  was  stMit  out  with  Nicia.s  and  l^imai-hus  in 
coiiiMiand  of  the  flivt,  but  wat  ntsUUd  W\'*tm  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  o|N>nitinii!t  which  at  his 
MigLfi'iition  had  been  ailopted,  namely,  to  en^leavour 
to  win  over  thi;  Gre«*k  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Synicuse  and  Selinus  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attJick  SynuruHc.  He  was 
alio  well  to  mToni{iany  the  SsUaminiji  in  his  own 
g;illev,  but  ni;inagi*d  to  eM:a|K>  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  croHM'd  nwr  U»  C'yllene,  and  thence 
procivdi'd  to  S|uirtji  at  the  invitjilion  of  the 
S{KirliUi  government.  He  now  np|M'an-d  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  hi*  country  ;  discloinMl  to  the 
S|iartinH  the  pkins  of  the  AtiieniauN  ami  recom- 
inendetl  them  to  nend  (iylippun  to  .Synu'Une,  and 
t.»  fortify   iKieleiiu     (Ihuc.   vi.  ««,  Ate,  vii.  1», 
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27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  mamyid  It 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  ■fqaia 
tion  of  MessaiuL  At  Athens  sentenee  ef  dMih 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  ooDfiieated«  tmk 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  i 
religion.  At  Sparta  he  rendered  himself  j 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopted  the  l 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  : 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  indueed  toi 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with 
nhemes  (Thuc.  viii. 6,&c.);  but  the  n 
his  enemy  Agis  [Auim  II.]  inducedjum  tni 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tiseap 
(ii.  c.  412),  whose  favour  ho  soon  gained  bj  kb 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  interDOurae.  TIm 
estrangement  of  Tissaphemes  from  his 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  eDemy  of  I 
wikhed  to  return  to  Athens^  He 
ly  entered  into  correspondenoe  with  the 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  T 
<itfering  to  bring  over  Tissaphemes  to  i 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  thai  ai^ 
garchy  should  be  established  there.  Thia  roiiirH» 
ing  with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  ha  wm 
negotiating,  those  political  movemenU  were  Mi  M 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (a.  c.  41 1)  ia  iha 
establishmennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  ai^ 
garchs,  however,  finding  he  could  not  ^t§mm 
hit  promises  with  respect  to  Tisiiaphcniea»  M^ 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  far  ■ 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  aoldiMi^ 
in  the  annament  at  Somos  headed  by  ThnBjW||l 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  resolution  to  iMMtf-i 
demitcmcy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibmte': 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  mm  4 
their  generals.  lie  conferred  an  important  baMfli 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  loldieia  flns 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  coaunenaH  A.; 
civil  \i-:ir ;  and  in  the  c«mrNe  of  the  same  year  ni. 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  auistaaBib : 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled*  btf 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  mk . 
under  his  comnuuid  the  Atheniiuis  gained  the  fii- 
tories  of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cyucu%  asl 
got  posM'Hsion  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzaniinm.  b 
II.  r.  407,  he  ri'tuniod  to  Athens,  where  ht  wm 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  reeofda  rf 
the  proceedings  agsiinttt  him  were  sunk  in  the  h^ 
his  pni{M*rty  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordcnd 
to  recant  their  curves,  and  he  Tvas  appointed  Ci^ 
mander-in-chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  fani^ 
(Di.Ml.  xiii.  (19;  Plut  ^^.  33;  Xen.  iUL  L4 
i  13—20.)  Ho  signalised  his  return  by  T"Midiiif- 
iiig  the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  hid 
I>«Tn  interrupte<l  since  the  occupation  of  DrceHfc 
But  his  uusuix-essful  expedition  against  Aadiw 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  Ui 
ali<«ence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  Ab» 
ti«>chus  who  brought  on  an  engageihent  anintt  Ui 
onlers,  funiitihed  his  enemies  with  a  hao&  afpUHl 
him,  and  he  wom  superseded  in  his  **— — irii 
(IW  (.  40<;.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  aft 
plice  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  < 


*  Shortly  afU-r  the  victory  at  Ahrdoa,  Ald- 
liiaili  s  (Mid  a  vinit  to  TiMaphenies  wlio  had  a^ 
rive«i  in  the  neigh lioarhood  of  the  Hellespont*  bat 
was  arrented  by  him  and  MMit  tu  Sanlis.  After  A 
month's  im|iri'Minmeiit,  however,  he  succeeded  b 
making  his  esca{ie.     (Xen.  IMUm.  i.  1. 1  9.) 
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to  his  ftrttoed  dfloain  at  BiMntlie  in  the  ThxBcian 
CWaneMu.  He  collected  a  band  of  mercenariea, 
mi  aide  var  oo  the  neighboaring  Thracian 
sftci,  bj  irbicb  meaiift  b«  con«ideiabIj  enriched 
hJHdl  aad  affbcded  protection  to  the  neighboor- 
■I  Gnek  citira.  Before  tLe  fatal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Fi(Bii(B.  c.  405).  he  gare  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
ikf  ^thmiin  generaU.  After  the  eetablishment 
tf  tk  tnanaj  of  the  Thirty  (b.  c.  404),  he  was 
taocemaed  to  banishment.  Upon  this  he  took 
x&R  vith  Phamabozua,  and  was  aboat  to  pn>- 
■d  t»  tbe  coort  of  Artazerzes,  when  one  night 
b  teoK  wM  sonounded  hj  a  band  of  armed  men, 
■d  Kt  on  fire.  He  rushed  oat  sword  in  bond, 
ha  UL  pienx-d  with  arrows,  (b.  c.  404.)  Ac- 
adkf  to  Diedoms  and  Ephoros  (Diod.  xir.  11) 
^iMJiii  were  emkaaries  of  Phamobozus,  who 
U  been  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jealoosj 
rfAidliaiifi,  or  bj  the  inatigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  ii  aoR  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
^m  Spartana,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Raod)  by  the  brother*  of  a  hidy  whom  Alci- 
Ua  bd  sednced.  His  eoipse  was  taken  up 
mi  hned  by  hia  nuatxesa  Timandnu  Athcnaeus 
(w.f.  374)  mentiona  a  monument  erected  to  his 
■■■7  tt  Meliaaa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
■M  tf  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
biivi,  who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
Am  b  kis  honour.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
SpfKciB,  named  Aldbiadea,  who  ne?er  distin- 
fiiti  faimaell  It  was  for  him  that  Isocniles 
n«pl  roS  Zt6yavt,  Two  fit 
(sir.  aad  xt.)  are  directed 
The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
ka  tmed  ent  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
fflsL  AlA,  and  Niciat;  Thucyd.  lib.  ▼.— Tiii. ; 
Tawibiiu,  HeUau  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc.  m  Aldb.  and 
Aihiter.;  lwMX.D9DUjiM;  Nepos, ^2e»&.;  Diod. 
n.  fS— 84,  xiiL  2—5,  37—41,  45,  46,  49—51, 
€4—73 :  Athen.  i.  p.  3,  iv.  p.  184,  v.  pp.  215, 216, 
JL.  pL  407,  zi.  p.  506,  xiL  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
7^374,575.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  CAXctfidSiif ),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  b.  c.  •!  84,  by  the 
bat  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  as  am- 
from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiiL  4, 
11, 12.  zxir.  4  ;  liT.  xxxix.  35.) 

ALCI'DAMAS  (*AAin&(/iar),  a  Greek  rheto- 
riciB,  waa  a  natire  of  Eloea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asm 
Kxaw.  (QnintiL  iiL  l.ft  10,  with  S^ding^s  LOte.) 
He  via  a  PQpii  of  Ourgias,  and  resided  at  Athens 
Wtvwa  tae  yean  b.  c.  432  and  41 1.  Here  he 
;aTe  iaacnctiona  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
na  (pi.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
«u  the  last  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
ike  «Jy  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hoBtn  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
lie  works  of  Alridamaa  bore  the  strongest  marks 
flf  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
ude  (ittet  iiL  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
dnoB  and  extravaf^ant  nre  of  poetical  epithets  and 
fbises,  and  by  Dionysius  (£h  iBoeo^  19),  who 
Skis  kis  style  mlgar  and  inflated.  He  b  said  to 
We  been  an  opponent  of  Isocratea  (Tiets.  Ckil. 
T.  672),  bat  whether  this  statement  refen  to  real 
pnnal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
taoe  €raB  the  htt,  that  Alridamaa  condemned  the 
pnctioe  of  writing  omtions  for  the  puipoaa  of  deli- 
^na;  them,  is  uncertain, 
r^  andcats  mention  Mrend  woriu  of  Alcido- 
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nuw,  such  as  on  Eulogy  on  Death,  Li  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  und  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  givat  praise  (Tasc.L 
48)  ;  a  shew-itpeech,  called  \6yos  Mt<r<niyieuc6f 
(Ariatot.  MeL  i.  13.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  t.  c.  *AAiri8afiaf)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
r'a.  one  on  rhetoric  (t^x»^  hfopiicn^  Piut.  DemostA, 
5),  and  another  called  \6yos  ^wruc6s  (Diog.  Lacrt. 
riii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lust  Tzctaes 
(CAii.  xi.  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamoii,  but  we  now  posscM  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  his  luunc.  1.  *08u7o-ci)5, 
^  icard  naAa/xi}8owf  wpoHocias^  in  which  Odysseus 
is  nude  to  accuse  Pulamedcs  of  treachery  \o  tho 
cause  of  tho  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
w§pi  tro^uTTw^  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  tho  fiiults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysius censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
&ult  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  haa 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  tho  influence  of  Isocrates.  The 
first  edition  of  them  m  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  oraton  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
foL  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  in  Ilciske*s 
Oratort$  Graedy  voL  viii.  p.  64,  &c ;  and  in 
Bekker*s  OnUoret  Attkiy  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [L.S.] 
A'LCIDAS  ('AAff/Sof),  was  appointed,  a.  c. 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponncsinn  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesion  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alddos,  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  com- 
manden,  had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coast.  While  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Ephcsus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Paches,  as  far  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc.  iiu  IC,  26 — 33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corcyro,  o.  c  427 ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyracnns  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  ho  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  Urge  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  ho  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69—81.)  In  B.  c.  426,  he  was  one 
of  the  l(»den  of  the  colony  founded  by  tho  ^^f;- 
daemon ians  at  Ileradcia,  near  Thermopylae.  (iiL 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  CAAiciJfjoi),  the  daughter  of  Aleus, 
and  wife  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidice  died  early,  and  Sahnoneus 
afterwords  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  L  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.J 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  pointer  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (//.  N,  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippus,  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olympia. 
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Dioxippnn  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
(in-at  (Aclian,  T.  //.  x.  'JJ ;  I)iod.  xvii.  100; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  2ol,  n.)  Alcimachus  then?forc  pn>- 
hahlv  lived  .il>niit  the  vunc  time.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDK  ('AAiciM«8i7),  a  danifhter  of  Phy- 
laciis  and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyan.  ( Apol- 
lon.  Khofl.  *i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  bte,  and  ad  i.  230.) 
h>he  married  Aenon,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Jaa^m  (Ov.  IftntuL  iv.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fuh.  1 3  and  1 4 ),  who,  however,  it  called  by  othen 
a  son  Iff  l*«!ymrde,  Ame,  or  Scirphe.  (Aixdlod.  i. 
y.  §  «  ;  comp.  Akson,  Jaron.)  [U  S.] 

ALCl'MKD(JN  CAXjciM^aw).  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hens  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcime- 
dnn  derived  its  name.  Ho  was  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heraclea  begot  a  son,  Aechma- 
(,niraM,  whom  Alcimedon  ezpcwed,  but  Ileiuclei 
8aTe«i.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Abchmauora^] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailor^  who  «-antod 
to  esirry  olT  the  infant  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphoflcd,  with  his  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Or.  Mtt,  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  134  ; 
c<inip.  ACOBTKK.) 

3.  A  son  of  Laercens,  and  one  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patroclns.  (Hom.  //. 
xvi.  197,  xvii.  475,  &c.)  LL.  S.) 

ALCl'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  {EHng,  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmi|nship.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AIXI'MENKS  CAAici/««»nn).  I.  A  son  of 
Oliucus,  who  wnas  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Ilellerophon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tiniiii,  thi^  brother  of  IMIerophon  was  called  Deli- 
ades  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
.Tas<->n  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Obmce,  his 
sons  Alcimeues  and  Tisaiider  were  murJered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afUTwards  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Heni  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  iv.  54, 
55.)  [L.S.] 

A  LCl'M  ENES  (*AAifi/i^Kirf ),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  hare  l>een  the 
Ko\vfx€iL(Tai  (the  Female  i>wimmerK).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichns,  a  younger 
cont4>niporary  of  Aenrhylus. 

'I'liciv  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Megara,  mcntionfr<l  by  Suidas.  (Meinekc, 
///.*/.  <'n7.  Comif*trHm  (iraec.  p.  481  ;  Suid.  $,  r. 
*\KKitUvr\t  and  ^kXicfiAv  )  [C.  P.  M-l 

A'M'IMIJS  (^AX»ci/iof),  also  called  Jacimus,  or 
JKichiin  ('Ic(«(ciuof ),  one  of  the  Jewish  {Kiests,  who 
e>>pouiH'd  the  Syrian  cause.  Ho  was  nude  high 
I>riist  by  Demetrius,  alwut  b.  c.  ICl,  and  was  in- 
xtilkHl  in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  eonv^quence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Ji-WH,  and  obliged  to  tly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
re^ttin*il  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
cdiitinmHl  in  his  oftice,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians  till  his  death,  whieh  happened  suddenly 
(iL  c.  159)  while  he  was  pulling  duwn  the  wall  of 
the  ti-mple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
frnm  that  of  the  Fsnieliteii.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xii. 
!».  J{  7  ;  1  Maectih,  vii.  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  (*AAiriMof),  a  Oreek  rhetorician 
whom  Dii>);i*neH  Ijacrtius  (ii.  114)  aills  the  most 
diHtin^niiHhi-<l  of  all  Oreek  rhetoricians,  tlourikhed 
alKiiit  n.  r.  300.  It  is  nut  certiiin  whether  he  is 
th*.*  sjiiue  (ut  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diitgenes  in 
anothiT  |MiK«i^>  (iii.  *))  ascribes  a  work  Vfios  *AfAvv- 
ray.     Athfnams  in  several  places  xpcaks  of  a  Si- 
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cilian  Alcimus,  who  appears  to  hare  been  tha 
author  of  a  great  historical  work*  put*  of  wkkh 
are  referred  to  under  the  names  «if  'IrmXmm.  tmk 
2tK9\uci.  But  whether  he  was  tb«  same  m  ths 
rhetorician  Alcimns,cannot  be  deteimined.  (AthiK 
X.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  p.  322.)  [L.  &] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVITUS)  ALETHlUa,  tht 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthologi^ 
whom  Wemsdorf  has  shewn  {J'ott.  LaL  Mim^  fiL 
Ti.  p.  26,  &c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Ald■■[^ 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitauia,  in  Ganl,  who  is  ipokm 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonins  Apoliinari% 
{Ejiitt,  viii.  11,  r.  10,)  and  Anaoniuik  {Pr^flm, 
Burdiijai,  ii.)  Hit  date  is  determined  by  Hiot^ 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  nys  that  AkoM 
and  Dclphidius  taught  in  Aqoitania  in  A.n.  8011 
His  poems  arc  superior  to  moat  of  his  tiaiL 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  ^Antbokffci 
Latina,**  ep.  254  >260,  and  by  Wenudori;  t«L  vL 
p.  194,  &c. 

ALCl'NOUS  CAAJcfroof).  1.  A  son  of  N«- 
sithous,  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  His  maam  h 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Ai^gonauta,  and  tlB 
more  in  that  of  tlie  wanderings  ^  Qdysseaa.  !■ 
the  former  Alcinons  is  represented  as  living  wUk 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drapane,  Tte 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Cokhia,  caaa  to 
his  ishuid,  and  were  most  hospitably  wrilii^ 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  ponnit  of  the  Ai[ 
nauts,  likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and 
that  Medeia  should  bo  delivered  up  to  1 
nous  declared  diat  if  she  was  still  a  u 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  wasaln^f 
the  wife  of  Jasim,  he  would  protect  her  aod  km 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchiana  VHi 
oMigi^,  by  tlie  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  wM^ 
out  their  princess,  and  the  Axgonants  contiMnd  \ 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  icesivid  ' 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  (ApoUon.  Rhoii 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Anfon.  1288,  &c.  ;  Apottsd. 
i.  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Ahaaow  is  , 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  island  rf 


Schcria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  obs  dBB|^ 
ti-r,  Nausicaa.  {Cfd,  y\,  12,  &c.,  62,  4kc.)  ftl 
description  of  his  palace  and  his  dominieiHiB  tte 
mode  in' which  Odvsseus  is  nccircd,  the 
uinments  given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  i 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings,  occmj  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (Som  beok  Hi 
to  xiii.),  and  form  one  of  its  most  d 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fat*.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in 
with  his  father  and  eleven  lirothers,  expeUed  Ica- 
rion  and  1  yndareus  from  Laoedacmon,  hot  «H 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothel^  kf 
Hcrncles.   (Apollod.  iii.  10.  S  5.)  [L.  &] 

A'U:iNOUS  (*AA<c/iws),  a  Platonic  pUk» 
pher,  who  probably  lived  under  the  CaesaiK  N^ 
thing  is  known  of  his  permmal  history,  bat  a  ««fc 
entitled  ^EvtrofjK^  ri¥  nxdrwyoi  ^ptdnm^  tath 
taining  an  analysis  of  the  Phitonic  phikMOphj,  as 
it  was  set  forth  by  late  writcn,  has  been  pitsinai. 
The  tn-atisc  is  writU'n  mther  in  the  wsnnfr  af 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  aol 
lH>Mtated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  ti  elhcff 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  < 

ne«<  of  the  system.     Thus  the  parts  of  the  ' 

gisin  (c.  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  e^  tha 
Httt  and  iy^prjftuu  (c.  2.  fl),    are    attribalsd 
Plato  ;  as  well  as  the  division  of  pliilosophj  ^ 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoioa.     Ii 
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WM  'mpoeMe  fion  the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a 
lyiMi  coBpfeie  m  iu  porta,  and  hence  the  temp- 
wbm  id  later  vriten,  who  aoogfat  £ar  ijttem,  to 
JBO  Pbu  and  Amiotle,  without  perceiving  the 
iraiiirifotj  a£  the  union,  while  erecjthing  which 
sited  their  pnqwee  was  fearieaely  ascribed  to  the 
hadtf  ef  their  own  sect.  In  the  treatise  of 
AAbrb,  howeTer,  there  are  still  tFBcee  of  the  n»- 
dt«f  Pkto,  howeT«r  low  an  idea  he  gives  of  his 
«n  yhiioeophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
iaaaHSiBg  sonl  to  be  eternal  This  sool  of  the 
■""■ne  (^  ifvxi  "Tov  ic4^/iov)  was  not  created  by 
Ui  bet,  to  nae  the  image  of  Akinons,  it  was 
swikcoed  br  him  as  from  a  profound  slcepi,  and 
mai  tewanls  himself  **that  it  might  look  oat 
ipi  iitollfmial  things  (c  14)  and  receive  forms 
■d idflss  from  the  divine  mind.**  It  was  the  first 
■iwccession  of  intennediate  beings  between  Ood 
lii  am.  The  iBcau  proceeded  immediately  from 
ai  ni>4  of  Ood«  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
«  ateCect;  the  **fbrm**  of  matter,  the  types  of 
wudk  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselres. 
(c.  i.)  He  diffieivd  from  the  earlur  Phitonists  in 
aiiu^  the  aWcu  to  genenl  Uws :  it  seemed  nn 
Bwihy  BfHion  that  God  could  conceive  an  *8m 
tf  ihsp  anificial  or  nnnatunL»  or  of  individuals 
apncnlara,  or  of  any  thing  relative.  He  seems 
» knc  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
■diziitode  on  the  SXioi^  as  he  distinguished 
tkafinm  the  efSn,  Ibrxna  of  things,  which  he  al- 
hnd  woe  inar parable  :  a  view  which  seems  ne- 
CBBsily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
■d  icikzistenoe  of  matter.  God,  the  first  foun- 
iB«f  the  iBmu,  oonld  not  be  known  as  he  is :  it 
*  bi  a  fiunt  notion  of  him  we  obtain  from  ncga- 
tiw  mi  analogies :  his  nature  is  equally  beyond 
«r  power  of  expression  or  conception.  Below  him 
m  a  series  €d  beings  (8a//ioMf )  who  superintend 
ttt  (ndactioa  of  all  living  things,  and  hold  inter- 
Mae  with  men.  The  human  soul  passes  through 
VMS  tmnonigTBtions,  thus  connecting  the  series 
^isk  ihe  lower  classes  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
ysobrd  and  rendered  acceptable  to  Ood.  It  will 
be  seen  that  hb  system  was  a  compound  of  Phito 
■d  Aristode,  with  some  parts  borrowed  from  the 
mrt,  aad  perhaps  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
fphtpmmn  system.  (Hitter,  GeKkiciUe  der  Philo- 
apin^ir.  p.249.) 

Akiaon*  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Piftao  BaUa,  which  was  published  at  Rome  with 
Afaieiua,  1 469,  foL  The  Greek  text  was  printed 
n  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apuleius,  1521,  8vo. 
Aaothcr  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford^  1667. 
Ihs  beat  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipcig,  1783,  Bvo. 
It  ass  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- 
OianoGa,  ParK  1800,  Svo.,  and  into  Englinh  by 
ataaley  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  [B.  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  ('AAKl^pwr),  a  Greek  sophist, 
■d  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  epistolo- 
tnyhfw  Respecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
rw.  Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Crose  and 
J.  <.\  WoU^  pfaued  him,  without  any  plausible 
imsaD,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Beigler, 
ad  othen  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron 
in  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aristaenetus, 
aot  it,  brtween  a.d.  170  and  3fi0,  while  others 
3q«ia  atai^  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
tuB»  if  Lucian.  The  only  circumstance  that 
Mjeests  anything  respecting  his  age  is  the  fiict, 
thn  amoDg  the  letters  of  Aristaenetus  there  are 
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two  (i.  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  Alciphron ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  wc  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  vnii  a  contemporary  o& Lucian — an  infe- 
rence which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  tliat  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

Wo  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  femiliar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasites,  and  hctoeroc  or 
Athenian  courtezans.  All  are  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  iu  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  aro  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiiful,  and 
the  kmguage  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  bcAt  times  in  fimiilior  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athens.  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Athens  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  time,  wher- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  infomuition 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  tot^dly  diiferent.  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Berglcr  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Me- 
nonder  as  Lucian  to  Aristophanes.  I'he  first  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron's  letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Kpistolographcrs,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  moro  modem  editions,  form 
the  first  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letters  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1715, 8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bergler*s  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1 798,  2  vols  8vo., 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letters 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.J 

ALCIPPE  {*AXicl7nni).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ila- 
lirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  viohto 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Ares  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Ares.  (Pans. 
i.21.  §7;  ApoUod.iii.  14.  §2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  viras  dishonoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Astroeus  unwittingly.  When  Astraeus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  A»trao- 
us  but  was  afterwards  called  Caicus.  (Plut.  Ue 
Flur,2\.) 

Other  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
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Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  8;  Diod.  iv.  16;  EustaUu  ad  Horn, 
p.  77b' ;  Horn.  (hi.  iv.  124.  [Alcyonides.]  [L.S.J 

ALOIS  (*AAictj),  that  it,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
•unuune  of  Atheiia,  under  which  she  was  wonhip- 
pcd  in  Miiceilonio.  (Liv.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  nmong  the  Nahnrroli,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit.  Ocrm.  43.)  Grimm  {I)eat- 
ichc  Mtftkof,  p.  39)  considert  Alois  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alz,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  iXaot.  Another  Alcit 
occurs  in  ApoUodonis,  iL  I.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ALCrSTHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  hy 
Pliny  (//.  A'  xzxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.     [C.  P.  M.J 

ALCrrilOE.       [ALCATHOE.J 

A'LCITHUS  fAAjcitfof),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Achacans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  u.  c.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anadeteria  (see  DUi,  <:f 
Ant.  s.  V.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  ('AXK/icuMr),  a  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Kurydicc,  and  Demonassa.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Ifar- 
monia,  which  sho  received  from  Pol}'neices,  to  per- 
su;ide  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  tho 
exiiedition  against  Thebes.  (Ilom.  Oi.  zv.  247, 
Alc.)     But  before  Ami>hiaraus  set  out,  ho  enjoint.*d 
his  Kons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
bo  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
73.)     AVhen  the   Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victury,  if  they  chose  Alcmacon  their  leader.     Jle 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  hu  mother, 
according  to  tho  desire  of  his  fiither.     Dut  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersander,  the  son 
of  Pulyncices,  the  pcplus  of  Hannoiiia  aim),  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.     Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguiithed  himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
nms  the  son  of  Etcocles.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2,  Ac. ; 
comp.    Diod.  iv.    G6.)     VVhen,   after   tho   fiill   of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  ftlew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Aixilio, 
and)  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Aniphilochuic     For  this  deed  he 
becunc  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
linit  came  to  ( )iclens  in  An*adia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegcus  in  PM}])hiH,  and  being  jiuriHcd  by  tho 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Aminoe  or  Alphe- 
silMM'a  (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  4),   to  whom  he  gave  the 
neckbce  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.     But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  now  rcMded  was  visited   by  scar- 
city, in  consequence  of  his  lieing  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achelous.    According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
bccauhC  his  nuulnesi  did  not  yet  cease.     Pansanias 
and  Thucydides  (ii.  102  ;  comp.  Plut.  I  As  EjU.  p. 
602)  further   state,   that   the   oracle   commanded 
him   to  go   to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subvriueiit  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
thervforr  under  no  curse.     The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  bnd  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.    Apol- 
lodonik  nprees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  dc- 
taih'd  hi>»tory  of  Alcmae<m*s  wanderings  until  he 
reacheil  the  month  of  Achelous,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Calirrho«  in  marriage.     Calirrhoe  had  a 
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I  desire  to  posseia  the  n^klfw  and  peplus  of  Hi^ 

monia,  and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  WMh,  wtat  It 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phcgeas,  nnder  tlw  pi»» 
text  that  he  intended  to  dedicate  thoB  tt  J^evU 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madoeia. 
complied  with  his  request,  bat  when  he 
the  treasures  wore  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  ht  MBI 
his  sons  Pronons  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iii.  7*  |9) 
or,  according  to  Pausaniai  (viii.  24.  |  4)»  T«n«Hi 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  comoHuid  to  Ul 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  Mmi  of  Alrwiunn  ly 
Calirrhoc  took  bloody  rengeanoe  at  tlie  i 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Pana.  tf.  ee. ;  Or. 
ix.  407,  &c) 

The  story  aboat  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  Biiv^ 
rials  for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greeea^  wmA 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  theie  fotmm 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  Apelli 
dorus  (iii.  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  Kb  ta%wiy 
**  Alcmaeon,"  stated  that  after  the  fiOl  of  Thebn 
he  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  TeimiH»  wmA 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphiltfchuiai 
Tisiphone,  whom  ho  gave  to  Creon,  kii^  of  C^ 
rinth,  to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jmloue  iff 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Timphone,  afterwMli 
sold  her  aa  a  skive,  and  Aknnaeon  himaelf  hiii^kl 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  waa  his  danghtob 
(Diod.  iv.  GQ ;  Paus.  viL  S.  §  1,  iz.  33.  |  L) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  M  ■ 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  atai^ 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  {Ftftk.  viii.  80,  Ac.),  wk» 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  Ui 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  nroplieliB 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  fistner  Amr 
phiaraus.  At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shown, 
rounded  with  lofty  and  sacred  cypressesi  (F 
viii.  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus  in  Attica,  when  A»- 
pliiaraus  and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Ale- 
maeon  enjoved  no  such  honours,  because  he  was  a 
matricide.  (Paus.  L  34.  §  2.)  lie  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  en  the  chest  of  Cypae- 
lus.  (x.  10.  8  2,  V.  17.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 

ALCMAEON  (AAjcMoIwr),  son  of  the  Megacbi 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fiid- 
lowors  of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Saidia 
in  conseciuence  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  tho  Delphic 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Cxuesus  made 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  cavry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  dms, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  v^mot  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  lor  the 
occaHion)  ho  stuficd  with  gold,  and  then  filled  hie 
moutii  and  hair  with  gold  dust.  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  i^uu 
(about  51)0  B.  c).  The  wealth  thus  acquiied  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subseqoent  nroa- 
perity  of  tho  Alcniat>onidae.    (Herod,  tl  123.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chuiei- 
rMcs,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  tho  prist  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olvmpia.  (Herod.  Ac;  Isnrntoa, 
<U  Hi'/iM^  c.  10.  p.'  :iol.)  We  aro  infonaed  by 
Plutaitrh  (.So/on,  c  11),  that  he  commanded  tht 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhaean  war,  which  began 
a  c.  600.  [P.  S.J 

ALCMAEON  ('AAir/ualsir),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Uraccia.  His  fistber*s 
name  was  Piritlius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoms,  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
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■  tfae  ktter  lalf  of  the  sixth  oentiirjr  before  Clurut 
{Uiaf.  Lain.  niL  SX)  Nothing  more  ii  known  of  the 
nati  of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical 
jjsjiiiMV  has  been  noticed  in  the  DieL  ofAni,  p. 
JSiws;  bat  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
i  nnoe  was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
■b  or  of  hmnan  bodies,  is  a  dispnted  question, 
lU  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on 
vhw  aBthoritj  the  bet  rests,  merely  says  (Com- 
mC  ■  PiaL  **nm,^  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  ''qui 
|Bni  eoactionem  aggredi  est  ansus,**  and  the 
««i  ttmliu  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
■b  He  is  said  ako  (Diog.  Laert.  Lc;  de- 
■MilezBiidr.  Slromi.  L  p.  308)  to  have  been  the 
inc  pndB  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
(fiWMr  A^Tor),  and  to  have  invented  fiddles  (/a- 
idsK  Ifid.  Ori^,  L  39).  He  also  wrote  several 
dff  tdkni  and  philoaophical  works,  of  which 
i^i^  bat  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  have 
ha  ■Hened  by  Stoboeus  (Edcy.  J*i^%  Plu- 
m^  {De  FI^  PkOoM.  £>ecr.\  and  Galen.  (Hitior, 
ftitmfk.)  A  farther  account  of  his  philoiophical 
9fmm  wmj  be  ftmod  in  Meaage*B  Notes  to  Dio- 
fwLidtios,  viiL  83,  p.  387 ;  Le  Clerc,  HigL  de 
kHH;  Alfiaoa.  Ciacconius  ojo.  Fabric.  BUtUoih, 
Qmu  tcL  xiiL  p.  48,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  Hid,  de 
hlUTOLLp.239;  a  O.  Kuhn,  i>e  PAt&Mt^ 
a*  AfpDcr.  Mcdieimte  Gdtor,  Lips.  1781,  4to^ 
afmti  ia  Acfcemann^s  Opiue.  ad  Hidor.  Medic 
ArtnCiB,  Norimb.  1797*  8vo.,  and  in  Kuhn*s 
i^AmL  Med.  et  rkHol.  Lips.  1827-8,  2  voU. 
Hi  home,  GaBek.derAfedieim.        [W.A.O.]l 
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Although  Alcmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  hter  writers.  (Brandis,  OeachidUe 
der  Fhilo$opkie^  voL  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  (Mei€f 
phy$.  A.  5)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
<rroixc<a  of  oppositely  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  less  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  diffeiv 
enoe.  Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist  de  AnimUf  u  2,  p. 
405;  Cic.  de  NaL  Deor,  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat. 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
relate  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appean  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  science. 
(Brandis,  vol.  L  p.  508.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'NIDAE  (AXxfiowyiiai),  a  noble 
fimiily  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1 100  to  400  b.  c.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  fiunily. 


1.  Alcmaaon,  founder  of  the  £Eunily,  1 100  &  c. 

2.  (Mesacles),  6th  perpetual  archon. 

3.  (Akmaeon),  hut  perpetual  archon.  (b.  c.  755 — 753.) 

4.  Megades,  archon  in  b.  c.  612. 

5.  Alcmaeon,  about  590  b.  c.  (See  Alcmabon.) 

6.  Megades,  the  opponent^Agariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenea, 

of  Peisistratus. |      tyrant  of  Sicyon. 


7.  Cleisthenes,  (the  re- 
former.  SeeCLBis- 

THBNK8.) 


8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.  131 ; 
iSchoL  PtHd.  PyOu  vii.  17.) 


9.  Coesyra,  mar. 
to  Peisistratus. 


]«.Ahibadea.  Hispa- 
umMagjb  is  unknown, 
bat  he  was  said  to  be 
sa  Akaaeonid  on 
^father's  side.  (IV 
■stfk«BJVidLp.56l.) 


1 1.  Megades,  victor 
in  the  Pythian 
games.  (Pind. 
FytJL  vii  15.) 


12.  Megades. 
(Heiod.  vL 
131.) 


I 


13.  Agari8te.=j=Xanthippus. 
(Herod,  vi. 


I. 


l31;Plut. 
Perie.  3.) 


IL  Knefhn;  l5.C]emias: 
PkL  J&»>  commanded 
dpri.  p.      a  trireme  at 


9H.) 


ATtcmisinm 
Bxu480;feU 
at  Coroneia 
BL  c:  442. 
(Herod,  viii. 
17;  Plut, 
Ale.  I.) 


16.I>einomache 
(Pint.  Ale. 
1.) 


riphron 


■Hipponicu8,l7.Euryptolemus.  18.  Pericles,  19.Ariphron. 
commanded     (Plut.  a«i.  4.)       (the  great       (Plut.-4fc. 


at  Tanagra        i 

B.  a  446.    ^*^ 
(Thuc.iik91.) 
He  is  thought 

by  some  to 

have   been 

himself  an 
Alcmaeonid. 

HlPPONICUS. 


states- 
man. Pb- 

RICLBS.) 


1;  Plat. 
Prof  Off,  pw 
320.) 
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20.Alci-21 

biadi's. 
(Xcnoph. 
/Mtcn.'u 
•J.  §13.) 


.CVIiiiiat.  22.Al(ibuidcs,  23.CIcinL*u.  24.CaIliaii.  25. IsodicesCimon.  26.Pknln 


(Xcnoph. 
CoMviv. 
iv.  12.) 


(the  great 

general. 

Alcibi- 

ADKH.) 


(Plat. 
p.320.) 


(The  rich 
Callias.) 


(Plut 
CVm.4.) 


28.  Alcibiadcs. 
(Alcibiadbs.) 


(Plat.JI/«- 
utm^  9-1; 
Proiag,^ 
315;  Plat. 
iVr.  37.) 


27.te 


The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  bmnch  of  the  fiiinily 
of  the  Nklbidab.  The  Neleidae  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messcnia  by  the  Dorians  about  1100 
B.  c^  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Melanthus,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmacon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  bmnch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmai'onidae.  Alcmacon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  NcHtor.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
fur  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  h&st 
Alcmacon.  But,  as  tho  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  fiimily  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaco- 
nids  on  the  mother*s  side.  The  first  remaricablo 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles, who  brought  npon  the  fiunily  the  guilt  of 
Kicrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insuigents  under 
Cylon.  (b.  c.  612.)  [Cimon  Mkuaclkh.]  The  ex- 
puUinn  of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de- 
iimndcd,  and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  f»uch  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  rc- 
fonns,  advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  Tho  n>8ult  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phociis  prolmbly  about  596  or  595  b.  c  Their 
woalih  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
CrursuH  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alc- 
makonJ,  and  their  influence  increased  by  tlie  mar- 
riagL*  of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmacon,  to  Agaristc, 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyoii,  they 
tonk  ail  vantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycar^gus,  they  effected 
their  return  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  exp<?Iled  Peisistratus  soon  after  he  had  ' 
jM-izetl  the  government  (b.  c  55.9.)  [  Pkiwstratus.  J  ! 
This  state  of  things  did  not  lost  long ;  for,  at  the  end  i 
oftiveye.irs,  Megacles  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
niarriagi'  to  Pcihintratus,  and  assisted  in  hisrcHtoro- 
tion  to  Atlicus.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
amw  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wifi>,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
I>uring  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistrutus  cv\- 
\wUh[  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attii-n, 
anil  doffated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
nion*  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
fi>nnidal>le  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Ilippar- 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ri'«i  on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reiilore  themselves  but  were  defeated  by 
Ilippias.  They  had,  however,  a  more  imjMrtant 
sourct>  of  iiiriuence.  In  the  year  548  u.c.  the 
trniple  of  A|M)llo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
AU-maounids  having  contracted  with  the  Aniphic- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  »tyle  of  magnificence  which  much  exceinled  their 
entragirment.  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
thMughout  (ircece,  while  ihey  contrivefl  to  bring 
the  Peisintratids  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
luiving  cnuse<l  the  fire.     The  oracle,  beside^  fib- 


voured  them  thenceforth;  and  whenew  it  «H 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  ths 
answer  always  contained  an  ezhoftatioii  !•  fhv 
Athens  freedom  ;  and  the  result  woe  that  at  MM 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippiao,  and  reatond  mt 
Alanaeonids.  (b.  c.  510.)  The  leetoted  fiai^f 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  poeition,  httwMB 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  oppeiedl  It 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  beea  U* 
thcrto  attached  to  the  Peisistratidt.     ^' 


now  tho  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joiiied  th*  hi* 
ter  party,  and  gave  a  new  constitutioii  ta  Ath«ft 
Further    particulars  respecting    the    fiunOy   Mi 


given  under  the  names  of  its  membeim.     ( 
\-i.  121-181  ;  Pindar,  Pytk.  vii^  and  Dockh'b 


t 


Clinton's  FatH^  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  8.] 

ALCMAN  ('AAiKA<i£yV,  called  hw  the  Attk  mA 
Uiter  Greek  writers  Aicmaeon  CAXM/imUm)^  fkt 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  LydiH 
of  Sardis.  His  &ther*s  name  woe  Damaa  er  Th^ 
nis.  Ho  was  brought  into  Loconia  as  a  slavo,  ni- 
dently  when  very  young.  His  master,  whMl 
name  was  Agesidas,  diHCovered  his  genini*  tmk 
emancipated  him ;  and  he  then  b^gan  to  disliiigriA 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet  (Soidao,  «. «. ;  Heiifi4 
Pont  J'oUL  p.  206  ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  18 ;  AkmoB,  fe 
11,  Welcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aelol«H 
Leonidas,  and  Antipater  These.,  in  Jocob^b  AmAtL 
(irtwc.  i.  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  y,  \\% 
No.  56 ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  It.) 
In  the  epigram  hut  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  tva 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth ;  nl 
Suidos  (/.  c.)  calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Mci 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  woe  enn 
as  a  citizen  of  Mcssoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
al)ovc  statements  seem  to  bo  more  in  aeeoidaBBi 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  I 
Alcnvin's  fiither  was  brought  from  Sardis  to  V 
as  a  sUive,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  bom  M 
Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ab- 
tained  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  icndend 
somewhat  doul>tful  by  the  different  stotenoDti  of 
tho  (irifk  and  Armenian  copies  of  Knsebina,  aad 
of  the  chninographers  who  IbUowed  him.  1>b  tho 
whole,  hr>wever,  the  Greek  copy  of  Ensebioa  af- 
pcnrs  to  be  right  in  pktcing  him  at  the  accend  ynr 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  fn.  c.  671.)  Ho 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Ljdia^ 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  B.  c,  with  I  f  ichai, 
the  author  of  the  ^Little  Iliad,**  and  with  Tcf^ 
pander,  during  the  later  yean  of  these  two  poeta  | 
he  was  older  than  Stesichoms,  and  he  is  aid  to 
have  Imhmi  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  theae  dr- 
cumstnnces,  and  from  the  feet  which  we  lean 
from  hinifielf  (/V.2.'»),  that  he  lived  to  a  gi«at  ^es, 
we  may  cmiclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  Nourished 
from  aimut  671  to  about  631  b.c.  (Clinton,  foif. 
i.  pp.  189,  191,  365;  Hermann,  Antii^  Locm.  pfh 
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'-'.  rr.)  He  is  nid  to  haw  died,  like  Snlla,  of 
oe  sttviw  pidiem/aru,  (Aristot  Hut  Anim.  v. 
31  «r 25;   Pint.  Smlla^  36  ;    PHo.  H.  N.  zi.  33. 

T^  period  during  which  moit  of  Alcman's 
iBKoa  veR  composni,  was  that  which  followed 
ar  onclisioii  of  the  seoand  Messeniaii  war.  Dtu^ 
m  xi»  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
UTsii  that  taste  for  the  spiritnal  enjoyments  of 
irtrT.  which,  tfaoogh  £elt  bj  them  lonff  beforn, 
bd  iKTw  attained  to  a  high  state  of  ciutiTatioii, 
ikie  their  attentioa  was  absorbed  in  war.  In 
ia  pncess  of  improvement  Akman  was  imme- 
Wf  pRceded  by  Terpander,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
di,  Mn  the  rear  676  b.  c.,  had  remorcd  fimm 
IfliM  to  the  mainJand  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
iMdtke  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
Iliiiev  rtjie  of  poetry  was  speedily  ad^>ted  to 
Atckoalfcna  in  which  the  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
atas  CBst,  and  gxadnally  snppfauited  that  earlier 
Ilk  vtidi  wu  neucr  to  the  epic  In  the  33rd 
aSMOlyaipBad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im- 
pMamii  in  mask.  [TKHPANDsa.]  Hence 
■a  Ae  pwaliar  character  of  the  poetiy  of  hb 
jmpt  MDtoBporary,  Akman,  which  presented 
h  ihmak  lyrk  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
^■tae  of  Terponder  enabled  it  to  reach.  Bnt 
limm  had  abo  an  intimate  aoqnaintanoe  with 
iiPlrTgian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
wikflBRlf  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
MirfvUch  boffo  hia  name. 

A  Ia|e  portion  of  Alcman^  7^^  ^"^^  erotic. 
Ii  kt,  he  is  said  by  aorae  ancient  writers  to  hare 
hn  the  inventor  of  crotk  poetry.  (Athen.  xiii. 
^nt;  Saidaa,  «.  v.)  From  his  poems  of  Uus 
Ai^  vhieh  are  — rired  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
hwiiiiaim  ■■,  be  obtained  the  epithets  of  ** sweet** 
■d'ylnagint'*  (<yXMc^,  x^H^'X  Among  these 
yteu  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  Bat  the  Par' 
iniSf  vhidi  form  a  branch  of  Alcman*s  poems, 
■Ht  Bst  be  confbimded  with  the  erotic  They 
vvc  ts  called  because  they  were  composed  tx  the 
^■psie  of  bcxBg  song  by  choruses  of  rirgins,  and 
■M  m  BBcount  of  their  subjects,  whidi  were  Terr 
VDRBi  soBseciBcs  indeed  erotic,  bnt  often  reb- 
fiflik  Akasiii^  other  poems  embraoe  hvmns  to 
(ht  gs^  Ptaeans,  Prosodta,  songs  adapted  for  difie- 
feotivak,  and  short  ethical  or  philo- 


■epkod  Bieeea.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
■y  ef  tkass  Anapaestk  war-songs,  or  marches, 
vUA  were  called  ^/cConf pea ;  but  it  seems  very 
■ftely  that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of 
i^psikiun  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
WTjnae«. 

Hn  metrea  are  rerj  Tarions.  ile  is  laid  by 
Sadas  to  have  been  the  ikst  poet  who  composed 
aj  miLi  bat  dactyUc  hexameters.  This  state- 
noi  is  iocotrcct ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
*Kkj  dactylk  lines  into  whkh  Alcman  broke  up 
4e  Heowric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how^ 
evflc,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from 
vkia  he  borrowed  soTeral  others  of  his  peculiar 
neties:  othen  he  invented  himself  Among  his 
■rtiea  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  ana- 
rsmtic  trochaic  and  iambk,  as  well  as  lines  com- 
fmei  of  di&ient  metres,  for  example,  iambic  and 
snmamit.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was  namod 
Akaanic,  Cram  hk  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
4f  Alcman  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
Ban  sometimes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
<topbe,  eometimea  of  diSennt  metrat.   nom  their 
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choral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some- 
times had  an  antistrophic  form,  anrl  this  seems  to 
bo  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(p.  134,  GaieE),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metro 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epode  following  the  strophe  and  antistropbe,  in  hk 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aeolic  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconk  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  kmiliar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alcman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  puets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popukrity  may  be  men- 
tkned  the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung^ 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopoedia  at  Sparta  (b.  c  665,  Aelian, 
F.  H.  xii  50),  and  the  ascertained  kct,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  zv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarocly  allow  us  to  judge  how  kr  he  de- 
served his  reputation ;  but  some  of  them  dispky  a 
true  poetical  spirit. 

AIeman*s  poems  comprised  six  bodes,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius 
Ursinus.  The  ktest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  Oiessen,  1815.  [P.  S.] 

ALCME'NE  ('AA«r/AiH),  a  daughter  of  Eleo- 
tryon,  king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidioe 
(Schol.  ad  Pmd.  OL  vii.  49 ;  Plat.  Thet.  7),  or 
Eurydice.  (Died.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Asius  repre- 
sented Akmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4.)  ApoUodorus  men- 
tions ten  brothen  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licymnius,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  oif  the  cattk 
of  Electzyon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avengo 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  hk 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin- 
kntionally,  killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there- 
upon expeUed  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Licymnius,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  task,  and  invited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assut  him.  During  his  absence,  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  rekted  to  her 
in  what  ivay  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apollod.  il  4.  §  6 — 8 ;  Ov.  Amor,  i. 
13.  45;  Died.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fab,  29  \  Lucian, 
Dialog,  Deer.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achkvements,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresios  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  dekyed  the  birth  of  Heracles  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  bom  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himself  (Honu  IL  xix.  95,  &c.; 
Ov.  Afet,  ix.  273,  &c ;  Diod.  I,  c)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,  a  son  of  Zeus,  at  Ocalem  in  l^oeotio.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  hk  sons,  in  dread  of 
Eurystheus,  fled  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athena, 
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nnd  when  Ilyllus  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Eurvt- 
thuus,  AlcmcDC  Mtiiified  her  revenge  by  picking 
the  eyes  out  of  the  head.  (ApoUini.  ii.'  8.  g  1.) 
The  accounts  of  her  death  are  rerj-  dificrr|)ant. 
According  to  Pauianiaa  (i.  41.  §  I),  »hc  died  in 
Megaria,  on  her  "way  from  Argoa  to  Thebes,  and 
HA  the  sons  of  Heracles  diiuigreed  as  to  whether 
she  V  as  to  be  carried  to  Argos  or  t«)  Thebes,  she 
wan  buried  in  thcplacc  where  she  had  di<Hl,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  I*lutarcli, 
( Ik"  (Sen.  Socr.  p.  a7B,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Kluula- 
nianthys  were  at  Ilaliartus  in  Boeotia,  and  hers 
was  op<'iM*d  by  Agesilaus  for  the  purpose  of  carrj-- 
ing  hiT  remains  to  Sparta.  Aiximling  to  Pherc- 
cydt's  {('up.Anttm.  Lift.  3.1),  she  livc^  with  her 
sr>ns  after  the  death  of  Kur\'stheuB,  at  01  holies, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
M)ns  of  Heracles  wished  to  bur>-  her,  Zeus  sent 
Ilvmies  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  inlands  of  the  Itle^sed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Khadamanthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  nnd  {tut  into  it  a  stone  so 
lieav}'  that  the  Heraclids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot.  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
H-hich  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctoan'  of 
Alcmenc.  (Paus.  ix.  IG.  §  4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
she  was  wonhipped  as  a  hemine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heracles.  (CyMonan/eg^ 
Paus.  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselut  (Paus.  v.  J  8.  §  1),  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  mado  frequent  use  of  her  stoni',  though 
no  jioem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant  (Hes.^r-tr/.  I/rrc. 
init. ;  Paus.  v.  17.  g  4,  18.  §  1.)  [h.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  f  AAww).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  and  hail  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  g  5;  Hvgin.  luO,  173;  Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7, 
l.V§3.) 

'J.  A  son  of  Knihtlifus,  king  of  Athens,  and 
Sillier  of  Pha'enis  the  Aiyitnaut.  (Apollon.  Uhod. 
i.  f»7  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  U.)  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  3i«), 
^c.)  repn-M-nts  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
oniT,  uhi-n  a  serpent  had  entwiiu-d  his  son,  he 
^)lclt  the  serpent  without  hurting  hi»  child.  Virgil 
(AWf^f/.  V.  11)  mentions  an  A  Icon,  whom  Si'nius 
calU  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
Minic  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  I->echtheus. 

Two  other  perauiiages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
C'iceni  (tie  \at.  JUeor.  iii.  21),  and  in  IIvginu!». 
(/v..  173.)  IL*.  S.) 

AL('(  »N,  a  surgeon  (ruhierym  moiicu*)  at  Home 
in  the  ri'igii  of  Ciaudiuv,  a.  v.  41-.*>4,  who  ih  Niiil 
Ly  i*Hny  (//.  A',  xxix.  8)  m  have  bei-n  baiii«lK>d 
to  (iaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
M"«t4'rces  :  //.  &  tenti*:*  cent.  milt,  (about  78,1'J.V.). 
After  his  return  from  bonikhment,  he  is  saiil  to 
have  gaini-d  by  his  practice  an  equid  Hun  within  a 
few  years,  which,  however,  sei-ms  so  enonnous 
(ctimpare  .\i.B('<-il'8  and  Aiiri'nth>),  that  then* 
must  pruluibly  be  some  misUike  in  tho  text.  A 
Mirueon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioni><l  by 
Martial  {Ejnyr.  xi.  84)  as  a  cootempurar>-,  may 
IKMHibly  be  the  same  person.  [\V.  A.  ti.J 

ALCON,  a  statuar}'  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {Ii.\. 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hrrcules  at  Thel)es,  made  of  iron,  as  syuibulical 
of  the  giid's  endurance  uf  Inliuur.         [C.  P.  M. ) 

ALCY'ONK   or   HALCY'ONE    ('AAicwKn). 
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ALKA. 
I.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  \f 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aethusm  Hynens  and  Hjr" 
jvrenor.  (Api>Ilod.  iii.  lU.  $  1 ;  Hygin.  /VejfC 
Fub.  p.  11,  ed.  Suveren ;  Ov.  Utruid.  zU.  lUL) 
To  these  children  Pausanias  (ii.  30.  %  7)  adda  Iwi 
others,  Hypcres  and  Anthaa. 

*2.  A  daughu>r  of  Aeolus  and  Enaretc  or  Afgiik 
She  was  married  to  Cej'x,  and  lived  so  happj  with 
him,  that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  oft 
each  other  Z«*U8  and  11  era,  for  which  2iaM  BMt^ 
moqihoMrd  them  into  birds,  dXiCMfr  and 
(A|iolIod.  L  7.  g  3,  &c. ;  Hygin. 
relates  that  Ce)x  perishnl  in 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  in 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  !«• 
into  birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  MVlB 
days  befiire,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  daf  cf 
the  year,  while  the  bird  dAKiwv  was  liiiidiMi 
there  always  prcvaiietl  calms  at  sea.  An  cahit 
lished  form  of  the  same  story  is  girm  bj  OvilL 
{Met.  xL  4 10,  &C. ;  comp.  Virg.  (iturp.  i.  Sd9.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  If  ' 
ger,  who  died  with   grief  at  her  husbud 
killed  by  Apollo.     (Horn.  IL  U.  562 ;    Ea 
ad  Horn.  p.  77t* ;  Hvgin.  /uA.  174.)       [L*  &] 

ALC Y'uNEUS  ('^AAKvorfVf).  1.  A  giuit,  «hi 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  tki 
time  when  Heracles  drove  awaj  tho  oxcs  of 
(ier^'on.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crashed  twdw 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  mm  of  HendM 
with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heiacleo  hJamM 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  club  and  tlev  Aky- 
oneus.  The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  M> 
tempted  the  life  of  Heracles,  was  she%rn  on  tki 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  hte  period.  (Find.  Nim» 
iv.  44,  with  the  Schol.)  In  another  poiiage  (/<ilL 
vi.  45,  &c.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoucus  a  ThnoM 
shepherd,  and  jilaccs  the  struggle  with  him  in  tki 
PhlegToean  plains. 

*2.  (hie  of  the  giants.  [Gigantb&]     [L.  &J 

ALCYU'MDES  ('AAirvoWScf),  the  daughten 
of  the  giiuit  Alcyoneus  ('J).  After  their  fistbtf^ 
death,  they  thrvw  them  Helves  into  the  sea,  aid 
wi-re  changed  into  ice-birds.  Tlieir  names  an 
Piithoiiio,  Anthe,  Methone,  Akippe,  Fallen^ 
Drimo,  and  Asteria.  (Kustath.  cu/  //ovm.  p.  776; 
Suidas,  s.  r.  *AAirvori8«s.)  Ll^  Sl] 

A'LKA  ('AA^),  a  suniame  of  Athena,  under 
which  hhc  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantinria, 
and  Ttgea.  (Paus.  viii.  'J.'i.  §  1,  ».  §  3,  iL  17.  I  7.) 
The  temple  (if  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  «na 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  hitve  bei-n  built  by  Alcw^ 
the  son  of  Apheidas,  fmni  whom  the  goddcsa  pl^ 
Kilily  derivid  thi«  saniame.  (Pausb  viiL  4.  |  5*) 
This  temple  was  bunit  down  in  u.  c.  3P4,  aid 
a  new  one  built  by  Si-t>i«is,  whi^h  in  siie  aid 
splendour  »uqia>sed  all  other  temples  in  Frlopoa- 
nesus  and  wa^  surnmnded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  ol  tki 
giMldess  which  was  made  by  >jidoeus  all  of  ivoiy, 
was  Kulisequently  curried  to  Home  by  Aagiutiu  to 
adoni  the  Korum  Aug\i<»ti.  (Paus.  viiL  4.^  §  4,  4C 
§  1  and  'J,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  AUa 
at  Tegea  was  an  ancient  and  revered  a»ylum,  and 
the  names  of  many  persons  art;  rvcoided  who  saved 
theniM'lves  by  seeking  n>fuge  in  it.  (Pauk  iii.  & 
g  (>,  ii.  17.  §7,  iii.  7.  $  8.)  The  priestese  «f 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  wka 
h«-ld  hfr  otfictf  only  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
ptilierty.  (Paus.  viii.  47.  ^  'i.)  Kenpecting  tka 
architecture  and  the  sculptucvs  of  this  tmiple.  Mi 
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Mmr,  Gbci.  dtr  bUdemd.  KSmait^  ii.  p.  99,  Ac. 
Qli  ikt  nmd  from  Sparta  to  Tfaen{ine  there  was 
feviie  a  Hatw  of  AtbcDa  Alea.    (Pftiu.  iiL  19. 

ALEBION.     [AxAiON.! 
ALECTO.     [FrujkB.] 

ALECTOR  TAAcjcTvp).  1.  The  &ther  of 
Uoak  the  Ai^^ocMot.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  Ho- 
Mr  {IL  xriL  602)  calls  him  Alectryon. 

1  A  ton  <tf  Anazagoraa  and  fiither  of  Iphit, 

kiagifli|:o^     He  va«  conaalted  hj  Polyneicei 

■  tD  the  maimer  in  which  Amphianus  might  be 

■fded  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 

Ikbefc    (ApoOod.  iiL  6.  §  2 ;  Paiu.  il  18.  §  4.) 

Tn  tdwfi  of  the  lame  name  are  mentioned  in 

flMR    (Of.  IT.  10  ;  Enatath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  303 

■Jl^M.)  [L.  S.] 

ALfTMOX.  ALEMiVNlDES.  [Myscslus.] 

ALFTES  (*AAifn|s),  a  Mm  of  Hippotes  and  a 

fanndaBt  of  Ilrradea  in  the  fifth  degree.     He  is 

■d  M  have  taken  poaaeasion  of  Corinth,  and  to 

kit  opeOed  the  Sisy phidt,  thirty  years  after  the 

km  krauon  of  Pelopcnneaua  by  the  Ileniclids. 

bfioBik,  aometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 

tmi  tneii»elTea  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 

kcds.   (P^na.  iL  4.  §  3,  ▼.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  viiu 

|l3I9;  Callim.  froffm,  103;  Find.  01.  xiiL  17.) 

I'dnos  Fatercalua  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 

d  fioades  in  the  sixth  degree.     He  reoeired  an 

«kle,  pmmicing  him  the  soTereignty  of  Athens,  if 

iannt  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 

^MJd  remain   uninjured.       This  orade  became 

kaava  at  Athena,   and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 

far  Jiia  eoontry.    (Conon,  Narrai,  26.)   [Codrus.] 

Other  persona  of  thb  name  axe  mentioned  in 

A^^^d.  iiL  10.  §  6 ;    Hygin.  Fab.  122,  and  in 

ViEC  J«».  L  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.] 

ALEUAS   and   ALEU'ADAE    {^AKt^s  and 

A^utfui).     Aleoas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the 

Tcrfialhn,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  Lariaaaean 

&bI:t  of  the  Alenadac.    (Find.  Pylk,  x.  8,  with 

^S:hoL)     The  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 

■(rt  powerful  among  all  the  fiimilies  of  Thessaly, 

v^oee  HerodotUM  (viL  6)  calls  its  members  /Scuri- 

AadL   (Corop.  Diod.  xv.  61,  xtL  14.)      The  first 

Ahcaa,  who  bore  the  somame  of  IIv^t,  that  is, 

Ihr  nd-kaired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 

vtth  Ta^nM,  see  l>ieL  ofAnL  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 

asd  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalus, 

•u  of  the  nwny  sons  of  Heracles.    (Suidaa,  $.  v, 

"AfinOm ;    Ulpian,   ad  I/em.  CH^th.  i. ;    SchoL 

W  AfnUnm,  Rkod.  iiL  1090 ;  VelleL  L  3.)  Flutarch 

(dr  Jn.  FniL  in  fin.)  statea,  that  he  was  hated  by 

Us  father  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 

ekacKirr;  but  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 

Pt  bim  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 

bephi.     Hia  reign  waa  more  glorious  than  that  of 

uf  «f  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 

aad  importance.     Thia  Aleuaa,  who  belonga  to  the 

■▼thiBai  period  of  Greek  hiatory,  is  in  all  proba- 

hiii:y  the  same  aa  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege- 

MB  {Qp.AeL  A$am.  viiL  11),  waa  beloved  by  a 

iopn.     According  to  Ariatotle  (op.  Harpoerai, 

tr.  Ter^o^M)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 

psrts  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  ktest 

tiaca,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 

BitDnana  places  this  hero  in  the  period  between 

t-v-  wvcaUed  letnm  of  the  Heradids  and  the  age  of 

Frwstntua.     Bat  even  enriier  than  the  time  of 

Hrikutratos  the  family  of  the  Aleuadae  appears  to 

Kar«  beeoBe  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Aleu- 
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adae  and  the  Scopadae,  called  after  Scopas,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  Aleuaa.  (Ov.  Jbu^  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Fharsalua 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain- 
ed at  lArisaa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  how- 
ever, waa  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  {ficuri\t7s)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  vii.  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Kurylochus,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrha  about  b.c.  51)0.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  418.)  [EuRYLOCHUs,]  In  the  time  of  the  post 
Simonides  we  find  a  st-cond  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echccra- 
tides  and  Syris  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  xvL  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (/6w,  225),  that  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  altout  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  threo 
sons  of  this  Aleuaa,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thra- 
sydacus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Fersian  war,  Leoty chides  waa 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  at*ted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72;  Fans, 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  fsjci  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  b.  c.  460,  we  find  an  Alcuod  Orestes,  son 
of  Echecratides,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thuc.  L  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
probably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  fiunily,  who 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  /ScuriAfiJv 
(t.  e.  probably  Togus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xen.^iMi6.  L  1.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  another 
Thesaalian  fiunily,  the  dynosU  of  Fhcrae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  B.C. 
375,  Jason  of  Fherae,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.  Hellen,  iu  3.  §  4 ;  Diod.  xiv.  82,  xv.  (iO.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Fherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Lorissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  XV.  61.)  Alexander  took  liarissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Felopidaa  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly;  but  the  dynasts  of  Fherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Fhilip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Fherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  fret^dom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  feithfiil  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvL  14.) 
In  what  manner  Fhilip  used  them  for  his  purposes, 
and  how  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  241  ;  Folyaen.  iv.  2.  §  11;  Ulpian, /.f.) 
Among  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
daeus  (Theopomp.  ap.Athen.  vi.  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 
Thessalian  Medius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 


no 
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nected  with  the  Aleoadaa,  eumot  b* 


tho  companioDt  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Plat  De  I 

TranqttU.  13;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  530.)  The  far  \  Sec  Boeckh's  Commentarjf  om  Fmi,  iyk 
miiy  now  aank  into  insignificance,  and  the  last  I  Schneider,  on  ^ruM.  7'ottL  r.  &,  9;  bat  men  fi 
certain  trace  of  an  Aleoad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of  cuUrij  Buttmaiin,  Vom  dem  GtaAUekt  der  AUm 
Antigonus.  (Plut.  JMmetr.  29.)  Whether  the  |  in  his  M^thoL  ii.  p.  246,  Ae^  who  baa  BMia  Mtf 
sculptors  Aleuas,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,  N,  xxzir.  i  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Alewdaak 
8),  and  Soopas  of  Paros,  were  in  any  way  con- ! 

Albuas  nv^f. 
King,  or  Tagur,  op  Trxssaly. 

Mother  Archedicc. 


01.    40.  Echecratidcs. 
«     45. 
n      50. 


55. 


Eorylochus. 


ScopasL 


70. 


Echecratidcs. 

I  wifeDyseris. 

Antiochns,  Tagus. 


Simat. 


Aleuas  IL 


Croon.  Diactorideai 
ScopasIL 


80. 
85. 
90. 
95. 

100. 
105. 
110. 
115. 


Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thrasydaeua. 


Orestes. 


Medios. 


Eorylochus. 


Aristippus. 


Scopas  IIL,  Tagu. 


I  Hcllanocrates. 

Eurylochus.     Eudicus.     Simna.    Thnuydaeui. 
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Medius. 

ALEUAS,  nn  artist  who  was  fiunons  for  his 
statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

A'LEUS  (*AA<^f),  a  son  of  Apheidas,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  nuuried  to  Neaera,  and  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  3,  &c.;  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [Alea.]    [L.  S.] 

ALEXA'MKNUS  ('AAc(<viCM{f),  was  general 
of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  196  (Polyb.  xriii.  26),  and 
was  sent  by  the  Aetolians,  in  b.  c  1 92,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Laceda«^mon.  He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
roon ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
sliortly  after,  he  and  moat  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Lir.  xxxT.  34—36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  CAAtfo^fr^j).  of  Teos, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (irspl  «-oiirr«?r),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socratic  style  before  the  time  of 
Phito.  (A then.  xi.  p.  505,  b.  c;  Diog.  Loert  iiL  48.) 

ALEXANDER.     [Paris.) 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^|ay8pcif),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  liera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandros  by  Adrastus  after  his 
flight  from  Aigos.  (Schol.  ad  IHmd.  Nem,  ix.  30  ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALKXANDER  (*AA^(ayd^i),  a  man  whom 
Mithridates  is  charged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  ( Appian,  Ih  lielL  MUJkr. 
57.)  He  seems  to  be  ihe  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  is  afterwards  (76,  &c) 
mentioned  as  one  of  tlie  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucnllus,  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  8.] 


ALEXA'NDER  ('AAi(te^f),  a 
martyr,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Rfl 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyrs  of  L 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.  M  n 
natiye  of  Phrygia,  and  a  ph>*siciaa  by  pfofcs 
and  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  a 
cution  that  raged  against  the  churches  of  L 
and  Vienne  under  the  emperor  Marcua  Aw 
(Epist>  Eocfes.  Lugdun,  et  Vienn.  apud  Eoseb. 
JSre/.T.  I.p.l63.)  He  was  condemned, together 
another  Christian,  to  be  deroured  l^  wild  I 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  hiH 
expresses  it)  ^neither  uttering  a  groan  Bori 
lable,  but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  C 
(Dxovius,  Namettcintor  Sanctorum  Frofmtiom 
dioorum ;  Martml,  Roman,  ed.  Baron. ;  Atimt 
UfTum^  June  2.)  [W.  A.  i 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarnanian,  wht 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  IIL  of  Hm&k 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himaelf  ••  : 
into  the  favour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  tki 
was  admitted  to  his  most  secret  delibeimtioB& 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  4 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victory  oti 
Romans,  b.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxr.  18.)  Ami 
followed  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoscnyl 
in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  tha  nm 
Alexander  was  covered  witli  wounds,  aad  ii 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defcst  to  hk 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  MafiM 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Oreeea 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  Alexander  dki 
was  buried  there,  B.  c.  191.  (xxxvi  20.)     [I 

ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  (*AAIC<bV 
7«M»f),  a  peripatetk  philosopher,  who  fl— fhi 
Rome  in  the  first  century,  and  a  diacipit  t 
celebrated  mathematician  SoMgaaea,  i  ' 


im^aiDAt  Cleomenes  III. 
k  ii.  6e.)    [L.  S.] 
IAN  US.      [AsjuiLE- 

JX4KDKR  C^^'^*"^*)*  wn  of  Akrok 

i  sal»«v  e€  tlitf   Haeedoauin   difttrict   cdW 

1^  iv|kera«i*   lie  U  iiftually  cnlliid  Ak^xander 

■.       JasCia  (sL    1)    iiiftkea  the   iiitgular 

ti  calliiy    liuxi  ft   faroUier  of  Ljrnoefttas, 

(xi.  7,  xiL  14)  he  uie«  the 

II «  noiA  A  eontempomry  of 

4i  Mtm&itmim  nsd  Alexander   il^>^   r;p.>nt. 

IIen3fmene&  and  \ 

to  hare  been  in  ^  n 

•f  riiilipt  in  &  c,  33^.      Alcxauder 

■  kit  iice<e«aioD  put  to  death  all  thos« 

in  ibe  murder,  and  Alezaudcr 

lli«  only  one  tlial  was  par- 

%K  wn»  the  fint  who  did  homage  to 

tk>  GtwiU  at  his  king.     ( Anion,  A  nab. 

C«njtt4,  Iru.    I  ;  Jtulin,  xi.  2.)     But  king 

n0t  ontj  pudoDed  turn,  but  even  made 

■M  miaed  him  to  high  hooourt. 

itwatad  with  the  coniniaad  of  an 

Wut  nfierwoidi  received  th«!  coni- 

if  fb#  Tfci— li'in  horse.     In  thi«  ca(<icity 

4\itfiJiDder  on    bi&    ea«teni    cx- 

!«&,»!.    334,   when   AlexAuder   was 

ai  Pteietiat  lie  was   inlonncd^  tliat  the 

■a  vaa  KMgt)hBg  oa  a  •ecret  eorrotpoadeucc 

y  Danst^  mMI  that  a  krge  sum  of  muney 

■^0^  for  nhi^h  be  was   to  muriU-r  bi» 

^     Thp  Vnivr  of  the  letten  from  DorioA 

Es  <nd  brought  befojpe  Alex- 

4  /   waa   nianifeat^      Yet 

arwvjiT+c  VI  fx?»te  any  hostile  feeling 

of    MucedoniTL,    wbo«o 

to  the  Lyneesttaiu  thought 

t»at  to  ]mt  tiim  lo  death,  ai»d  hud  him 

{i«ui  hit  offioe  und  kept  in  cu«- 

I  <  auinm'r  be  va*  dra^vd  nbout  for 

t  t  the  Mgrnj  iu  A*uv  u»tit  in  a  c. 

^  iii  1  ■fii II  li  I   ■  — *  *'  ^-*'-  *^ 


Schol  oJ  Ifom.  TL  xvL  233.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  coainija- 
xioned  by  th«  king  to  make  a  coUeetiou  of  all  the 
iragcdiei  and  tatjTic  dmmoa  that  were  extant. 
He  epent  suuie  time,  together  with  Antagorai  and 
Aratui,  at  the  court  of  Antigoniu  Qonatas,  (Ani- 
tu&t  Pluaenomena  tt  Diaatm*  ii.  pp.  431,  443,  &:c. 
44G,  ed,  Buble.)  Notwith&taiidlng  the  didtinctiou 
he  enjoyed  aa  a  tJiagic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  oa  a  writer  of  epic  poem*,  elcgie*, 
epigrami,  and  eyuaedi.  Among  hii  epic  poeins, 
we  poaieaa  tbe  titlet  and  some  fragments  of  threu 
piece! :  tbe  Fisherman  (dAin)f,  Athcn.  rii.  p.  2£>(i), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Atbcn.  rii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athcnai^uft  aa  doubtful,  and 
IJelena.  (Bekker,  Anted.  p«  96.)  Of  his  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragment*  ore  »tiU  extant.  (Atheu. 
U*  p.  170,  xi.  p»  4&(J,  XV.  p.  899  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  hh% 
xiv.  pu  681 J  Partbeu.  Erot.  4  ;  Taetz.  ad,  Lycofikr. 
2G6;  SchoL  and  Eii»tath.  ad  IL  iii.  314.)  His 
(JM^naedi,  or  *I«»i'wfd  ttuitJ^to,  arc  mentioned  by 
Slrabo  (xiv,  p.  G48)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  i;20.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  aru 
preserved  in  Gellius.  (xv.  20.) 

All  the  fmgments  of  Alexander  Aetobi*  are  col- 
lected in  ^AJexandri  Aetoli  fmgmenta  colL  ct  ili 
A.  CapelloumOj'*  Bonn,  18*29,  8v». ;  comp.  Wclc^ 
ker,  Die  Griedk.  Tru^iodien^  p.  12U3,  &c.;  Diintzer, 
Dk  I'Vitgitu  dar  £p%»ek,  l^oesie  der  Gtiechtn^  roM 
At4ratind.  d^m  Grotmm^  ^c  p.  7,  &c.         [I^  5J 

ALKXAN0ER  ('AA^^i*Vf)^  (ST.,)  of  Alkx- 
ANDRtA.  succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St. 
AchilLi*,  (aa  bis  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  lind  yrv- 
dieted,  Martyr.  S.  /Vfri,  ap.  Surium,  vol  vL  p.  57 7^ 
A.  D.  312>  He,  ^*  the  noble  Chaiupion  of  Apoitolic 
Doctrine,**  (TheodL  JliiL  JihtL  I  2,)  first  laid  kue 
the  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  bim  in  bis 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucalis.  St.  Alexandor 
WHS  at  the  Oeciimeaical  CouEcil  of  Nicaeo,  a.  n. 
32.^,  witb  his  deacon,  St.  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th*  a.  d.  32ti, 
St.  EpiphauiuM  (ddt\  Uaern*,  b'l*,  §  4)  says  be  WT»*t» 
rfan^^aiiaatifatfiiMilakdBistk^ifluai^^iBk^A^ 


\V2  ALEXANDER. 

Ariiu  awl  At<,  i.  e.  an  Adtlrcn  to  the  Priciti  and 
l>tmmii%  desiring  their  coiicunvitcv  thcn*in  (ap. 
S.  Athanas.  v»l.  i.  Pi.  1.  p.  3!*<I,  Paria,  1«98;  k-c. 
(talland.  I.e.  p.  455 ).  Two  fracnienU  more,  apiiJ'' 
Cinlkuid.  {I.e.  p.  45(i.)  St.  Athauasiui  alM  give* 
the  M?cond  epi-tle.  {f.  c.  p.  3^7.)         [A.  J.  C] 

ALKXANDKK  ('AArf{ay«pof).  commander  of 
thi-  hnrec  in  the  army  of  Antigom's  Uosiw  diir- 
iii^T  the  war  aL'ain^'t  CIeoniene»  III.  of  i>parta. 
(Piilyb.  ii.  aa.)  He  fnught  a|^'ain»t  Philopoemcn, 
thin  a  young  man,  whoso  prudence  and  valour 
fiirci'd  him  to  a  diMadvantngenu*  engagement  at 
Siliiiaia.  (ii.  CH.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
Mink-  perMin  an  the  one  whom  Antignnus,  aA  the 
pianlLin  of  Philip,  had  a)ipointed  commander  of 
Phitip\  iKtdy-guard,  and  who  wu  calumniated  by 
Apt-llcfc.  (iv.  U7.)  Subtequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  amliassadnr  to  Thebes  to  persecute  Me- 
^rilca^.  (v.  *2H.)  Pulybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
binkinir.   (vii.  1-2.)  [L.  S.] 

ALkXANDEK  CAAfJoi^pof),  of  Antickhia. 
a  friend  nf  M.  Antonius,  who  being  ac«iuainted 
with  the  Syrinc  lam^iagi*,  acted  twice  as  inter^ireter 
Vftween  Antonius  and  one  Mithridates,  who  ln>- 
tniyi'd  to  him  the  plans  of  the  l*arthuins,  to  save 
ihp  Komans.  This  happened  in  b.c.  3(1.  (Pseudt^ 
Ajipian,  I'arth.  pp.  93,  IHi,  ed.  Schweigh.)     [I*.  S.] 

ALEXANDKR  {'AKilop^pot),  son  of  Ant.>- 
Mf  S  the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Kgypt. 
lie  and  his  twin-sister  Clet>putra  were  bom  u.  c. 
4iK  Antonius  Ijestowed  on  hini  the  titles  of  *^  He- 
lios,** and  **  King  of  King^,**  and  called  his  sister 
"  S-lene."  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde- 
p<-nil<-nt  kingfliim,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
niiyht  yrt  be  conquered  U-tween  the  Kuphratcb 
and  Indus,  and  wnite  to  the  senate  to  hare  his 
gmiitii  riintimii*«l ;  but  his  letter  was  not  sutTeriHl 
to  be  nail  in  publie.  (h.  <:.  34.)  After  the  con- 
qui'>t  iif  Amu-Ilia  Antonius  bi'trothed  Jfita|ie,  the 
daii;!htiT  uf  the  Median  kin;;  Artavawles,  to  his 
^>n  AlevandiT.  When  Octiivianus  made  himw'lf 
niantiT  I  if  Alexandria,  he  i»i  tared  Alexander,  but 
toiik  him  ami  bin  ^il•ter  to  Home,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  Thi-y  were  i:i-n»'P>ui»ly  n-ceivwl  by  <.)o- 
tavjji,  tlir  wife  nf  Antnnin!«.  who  e<lucated  thi'ni 
wi'.h  her  own  childrt^n.  (Dion  Cassius.  xlix.  3'J, 
40,  41,  44,  1.  -J.i,  Ii.  '2\  ;  Plut.  AnIom.  3«.  .14,  «7; 

Mv.  /■>,/.  i:n,  i:W.)  [C  P.  M.J 

ALKXANDKK  {*A\*iap9pos),  bishop  of  Ai^a- 
MKA,  M'ut  with  bid  namewike  of  HicmpotiA  by 
.Inlin  of  Antioih  to  thr  Council  of  Kphesus.  A 
littiT  by  him  is  eitaiit  in  I«atin  in  the  Xorn  Cut- 
licfiti  Comt^liurnm  a  SfrjJuiM,  Huiyzio^  p.  834.  c. 
13J.  f..l.  Paris,  inH3.  [A.J.  ('.] 

ALKXANDKU  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AA/(- 
cu'Spuf  * A<ftpait<r itvi),  a  native  of  Aphr(Kli>ia<4  in 
Cariiu  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  »*-i(ind  and  the 
In-u'I lining  of  the  thinl  century  after  Christ,  the  mo«t 
f  ilibnitfd  of  the  com  men  tji  tors  on  Aribtotle.  He 
u.'ts  thi*  diK-iph'  of  HfmiinUM  and  Ari«t(¥:les  the 
Mi'SMMii.tn,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
INrijuitrtic  philosophy  from  the  ftynrretism  of  Ani- 
moiiiiis  and  others,  and  tu  rest'ire  th«'  genuine  in- 
t<r]"^'tation  of  the  wrilinu'*  of  Ari-^totle.  The  title 
o  •{»r/'P"»W  was  thi"  tfotiuioiiy  to  the  extrnt  or  the 
i-xi-illcni-i>  of  his  conimenuirii'K.  About  half  hik 
\o!unii!iiiUi  wcirk^  wi-r»»  editrd  and  tnini»latt^  iiitrt 
L'ltin  at  ihi-  rrvival  of  litenitun.';  then*  an*  a  fi-w 
nii»ii'  I'xLiiit  in  thi*  onviiial  lim-k.  which  hav«»  , 
n«  vi-r  Ixcii  piiiit«'l,  ami  an  Anibic  xersiun  i^  pa-  | 
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■erred  of  sereral  othera,  irhoae  titles  may  bt  mm 
in  the  Bibliotheea  of  Casiri.  (VoL  L  p.  24Sl)         *. 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  bis  merit  Ci» 
not  be  rated  highly.  His  exoellenciet  and  ddHM 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  thm  ii 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analrm,  iwilrf 
with  almi>»t  more  than  Aristotelian  pliinneai  if 
ntyle ;  everywhere  ''a  flat  suifiwe,**  with 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  I 
thorvughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  1 
pected  there  should  be  much  place  for 
thought.  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  Hm 
works  of  his  manu^r  to  the  spirit  and  lingnigi  tf 
his  own  age ;  but  in  doing  to  he  is  conslantlj  v^ 
callefl  to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attadka  1^ 
gone  opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  UviH 
p4)wer  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  wne  2 
rected  ncainst  them.  (Ritter,  Grtekiekta  der  i'kit^ 
Bf/ihv^n  voL  iv.  p.  *25S.) 

The  Platonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  hit  chfaf 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  K|Hciiivans  as  tm 
sensual  and  unphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  aeriMB 
answer.     Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  thai  tiM . 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  willrf' 
(iod  lie  niaile  imperishable,  he  ur)^d  that  God  caiil 
not  alUT  the  luiture  of  things   and  qnotcd  tte!. 
Phitonist  doctrine  of  the  neceManr  coexistenca  ^"i 
evil    in  all  corruptible  things.     (Hitter,  n.  Sttl* 
(tod    himsi'If,    he    said,    was   the  Tery    tom  m^ 
things.      Yet,   however  ditficult    it   may   faa  11^ 
ent<T  into  this  ulistract   notion  of  God,  it  warfl' 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  wilh. 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attributes  mU^ 
and  intelligence  to  the   divine   Reing.      This  fi 
one  of  the  ptiints  in   which  he  has  brooght  itf 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  clearly,  fmm  his  livim 
in  the  light  of  a  later  ase.    God,  he  says  {im  JM»' 
jihff*.  ix.  p.  3'20),  is  ^properiy  and  simply  ona,  A» 
s«-If-exist<*nt  sultst^mn*,  the  author  of  motion  hiB> 
S4if  unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  withMl' 
hi'ginning  and  without  eiul:*^  and  again  (mAM^L 
xii.  p.  381)  he  assertN  that  to  deprive  God  of  pi^ 
vidence  is  the  Kinie  thing  as  depriving  honey  iff 
swet-tness,  tire  of  wanuth,  snow  of  whiteness  tmk 
coiilness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.     The  proTidciMatf 
f  iod,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  It 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  anivmat 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  late,  Uol  It 
gem-ml  Liwa,  while  the  concerns  of  men  an  iha 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  maH  te 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  Ui 
U'iiiiT.  (Quaett.  Am/,  i.  ^.n  ii.  *J) .)  He  saw  no  inMB* 
ftiK>ttMK-y,  UH  perhaps  then*  was  none,  between  than 
high   notions  of  God  and  the   materialim  wilk 
whith   tliey   wen*  connect!  d.      As  God  aras  tht 
fumi  of  nil  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  lil  i  aht 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  coi^ 
ci'ive  as  existing  in  an  independent  state     Ht 
tti'uis  howevrr  to  have  made  a  distinction  beta 


thi'  {Miwrrs  of  retli-ction  and  s<*nRation,  fur  he  avi 
(•/i-Jhii/i'I,  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  tht 
b(Nly  as  an  instmnient  to  take  in  objecu  of  t 

but  was  sufficient  of  itself;  unless  the  bitter  i 

1>"  lookeil  upon  as  an  ineonsisti'ncy  into  whidi  kt 
has  Inhmi  li-d  by  the  desin>  to  barmoniie  the  cwiy 
PiTi|iati'ticiHni  with  the  purer  priiwiple  of  a  hW 
philiiiophy.  (Rnicker,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.) 

The  ni'ist  ini{Mirlnnt  treatinc  of  his  which  hat 
niMU'  down  to  us  it  the  **De  Fata,"  an  inqaiij 
into  thi-  opiiiionH  of  .Aristotle  on  the  subJKt  iff 
Fute  Olid  Fn<ewill.   It  is  probably  one  of  his  lalMl 


Toe  Stoical,  iiidevd,  attempt  to  reconcile 
r  and  fireewill ;  but,  properiy  Bpeaking, 
e  finevill  in  a  new  aenvi  for  the  ueoe$9aiy 
iSun  of  oar  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature : 
s.  thrr  cannot  cxi>trct  men  to  carry  into 

ihe  ■abtle  dutinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
Ax  acting ;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
aHow  of  man,  they  destroy  the  foimdo- 

naality,  rt-li^ion,  and  civil  government 
-31)  Sipposing  their  doctrine  true  in 
.  3  ii  iaipo»«ib1c  in  action.  And  even  spe- 
*wio  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
arfHBii  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  series 
asmd  Acts.  If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
itte  cawa.  furvkuowledge  of  future  events, 
itf  11  eenuiily  knu«-n  must  necessarily  be, 
■nacd  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
ahcR  can  bie  any  Mucn  ibreknowlcdge,  as  fore- 
4pis  pnportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
lipr  of  mhax  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
«ifv  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
ammg  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
iiabnid. 

I  inatue,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
Lpai  idea  of  hia  style  and  method.  Upon 
Ns,  is  mast  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
•ataonot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
b  k»  did  much  to  encoun^  the  accurate 
tf  Aiistotle,  and  exerted  an  mfluence  which, 
Bf  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
BkKkcr,  %oL  iL  p.  480.) 
fcAawing  li«t  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
|i  Fafariciua.  (VoL  t.  p.  650.)  I.  Tltpl 
tr^t  KflJ  rov  ^  in^f  Dt  Faia^  deque  eo 
n  madra  p€de*iaU  ett:  the  short  treatise 
mi  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se- 
nd Caracalla  ;  first  printed  by  the  suc- 
rf  Aldus  Alanutins,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
vxicka  of  Themistiua :  translated  into  Latin 
isiaa  in   the  collection  entitled  '^Vetemm 

Senteatiac  de  Fato,**  Paris,  1648,  4to., 


_j:._j   v_  r\ — «■ 


1502, 1514,  folio.  X.  Pky$ica  Sekolioj  dubikUumeg 
d  BolidumeM;  in  Greek,  Yen.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Yen. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  1563.  XL  'lorpijca 
'Avopij/iora  ical  ^inruca  npoSK^/jftara,  Quuettkme* 
Afedioae  et  Problemata  Physica.  XII.  Ilfpl  Ilt^- 
Twy,  Ubdlua  de  Febribm.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Oaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  tlie  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St.  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anima  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  xcpt  ywictan  Ktd  <pOopas, 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  dc  Thcologia, 
probably  dii»tinct  from  the  Conmicntarics  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Yirtucs,  a  work  enti- 
tled wtpl  taift6yw  x6yoSj  a  treatise  against  Zcno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fiibles,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himsclfl  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  arc  by  some  persons  supposed  to  beloug 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'larpucd  'Airopi^^ara 
Kot  ^iMTMcd  npo^Aii/iaro,  Quaestiones  Medicac  ct 
ProUenuUa  Phytuxu,  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  autiior  quoted  by 
Casiri  (BtUiotk,  Arabico-Uutp.  Exuriul.  vol.  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belongod  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  proof,  et  §  II),  which  was  not  tlie  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (L  87)  to  a  work  by  himself^  entitled  *W\ri- 
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bocki,  and  contaim  wTeral  interesting  medical  ob- 
•errations  along  with  mnch  that  u  frirolout  and 
trifling.  It  was  fint  published  in  a  Latin  tran«la- 
tion  by  George  Valla,  VeneL  1488,  foL  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  foond  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Ariatotle*8  works,  Venet  fo!.  1495,  and  in  that  bj 
Sylburgins,  Francof.  1585,  8to.  ;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  bj  J.  Darion,  Paris.  1540, 
1541,  ]6mo.;  and  it  is  insetted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler*s  Phjftki  et  MedkiGraeci  MutorOj  BeroL 
1841,  8ro. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise,  Utpl  TlvptrSu, 
De  FebrHms,  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pupil 
whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned  abore. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likel  j  to  be  tlie 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twdfth  book  of  the  neat  medical  work  of 
Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Ferer, 
and  he  would  hardly  hare  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  making  in  either  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  Oeoige  VaUa,  Venet  1498, 
fol.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Afuteum 
CHHeum^  vol.  ii  pp.  359 — 389,  trauKribed  by  De- 
metrius Schinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Fnmx  Passnw,  Vratislar.  1822,  4to.,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Oputcula  Aeademiea^  Lips.  1835,  8ro., 
p.  521.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ideler's  Phytiei  et  Medici  Graeci 
Minmr»,  Berol  1841,  8vo.  [W.  A.  a] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA/|ay9pof),  the  eldest  son  of 
Arirtobult's  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  his  fiither  and  brother,  by  Pompcy,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  63),  but  made  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  In 
B.  r.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alexan- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  Ilyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Oabinius,  who  brought  a  laige  army 
against  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antonius  with  a 
IxNly  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexan- 
dreion,  which  was  JForthwith  invested.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
iTvMCh  still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  lie  masMcred  all  the  Romans 
who  fell  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  him  bv 
Ciabinius,  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  wth 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  ^-as  not  entirely  crushed,  for  in 
II.  r.  53,  on  the  death  of  Crassus,  he  again  collected 
some  forces,  but  i»-as  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
CniiMUs.  (b.  c.  52.)  In  B.  c.  4.9,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caeur  set  Aristobulus  at 
lil»erty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
ten^Hts  in  that  quarter.  lie  was  poisoned  on  the 
ji»uniey,  and  Alex.inrler,  who  was  preparing  to 
stijiport  him,  was  seized  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 
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and  beheaded  at  Antioch.     (Joacph.  . 
xiv.  5—7  ;  BfU.  JW.  L  8, 9.)  [C. 

ALEXANDER,  of  ATHE.Na,  acomii 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  ocean  in  i 
tion  given  in  B&kh  {Corp,  Inter.  I  p.  ' 
refers  it  to  the  1 45th  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  20) 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  si 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comei 
by  the  SchoL  on  Homer  (//.  ix.  21 6),  and 
(Ran,  864),  and  Athen.  (iv.  p.  170,  e.  z. 
Meineke,  Froffm.  Com,  vol  i.  p.  487.)   | 

ALEXANDER  (^hXH^iaafipoi),  an  a 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  b. 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senaSi 
xm  10.) 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  CAA^^cu^ 
a  person  of  low  origin,  nsnrped  the 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the 
B.  c.,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Edphanet.  His  chum  was  set  up  by  H 
wno  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  11 
chus  Epiphanes,  bat  had  been  banished 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Sota 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometoi 
Eg}'pt,  Ariarthes  Philopator,  king  of  C 
and  Attains  Phikdelphus,  king  of  \ 
Ileracleides  also,  having  taken  Alexandei 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the 
his  fiivour.  Furnished  with  forces  by  tl 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  b.  c, 
session  of  Ptolemais,  and  fought  a  hi 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  which,  however,  k 
fcated.  In  the  year  150  B.  c.  Alexani 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  soto 
army  of  Demetrius  was  completely  roote* 
himself  perished  in  the  flight.  No  m 
Alexander  thus  obtained  the  kingdom 
gave  up  the  administration  of  affairs  to  1 
tcr  Ammonius,  and  himself  to  a  life  rf 
Ammonius  put  to  death  all  the  roemben  t 
royal  family  who  were  in  his  power;  bit 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.  The 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius,  took  tl 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.  Alexande 
for  help  to  his  fiither-in-law,  Ptolemy  PI 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  ded 
self  in  fiivour  of  Demetrius.  Alexander 
turned  from  Cilicia,  whither  he  had  got 
Demetrius,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  F 
the  river  Genoparas.  In  this  battl< 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  completely 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  ai 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (l 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Dolas)  is 
It  is  tnost  probably  a  title  signifying  ' 


"  king."      On  some  of  his  coins  he 
**  Epiphanes**  and  **  Nicephorus**  after 
tended   fiither.      On  others    ••  Eaerget 
*•  Theojntor."     (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14, 16  ;  ] 
L  liii. ;  Juntin,  xxv. ;   Appian,  Syiaea^ 


kf  Us  to  tbe  Antinoitos;  of  another  to 
^i^{Hid.EoeL  ri  11);  of  a  third 
■(iLUJ;  nd  of  another,  written  in  con- 
i  »i4  Tkoctistoi  of  Caeiarea,  to  Dcme- 
Ifamtfi.  (n.19.)  [A.J.  C] 

lAOTER.  CARBONARIUS  ('AA^ 
i  'H^^X  flourished  in  the  third 
;  Tt  ndd  tlie  dangeri  of  a  hand- 
■■i  ke  di^ised  himself  and  lived  as 
M  n  Omit,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ace 
'  g  toy  VBcint,  the  people  asked  St. 
flAHitaigas  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
^li^Kted  maoy  who  were  offered  for 
■^■4  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
'*M ae  m  mockery  cried  out»  **  Well, 
■■  liijuuiikr, the  cotEil-heaver,  bishop!"' 
W  U  hia  lummoned,  discovered  his 
^  'fj^*^  .■"•yed  him  in  sacerdotal 
y^Btod  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
■JWi  ««epted  the  appointment.  He 
I  ■■  in  homely  bat  dignified  phrase, 

■  m  chnth  till  the  Decian  persecution, 
•■ilmt,A.D.251.  (S.  Greg.  Nyasen. 
hl^nnHteiy.  |§  19,  20,  ap.  GalLmd. 

StSt^.PP'*^^-^^^-)  [A.J.C.] 
WP£R  fAAfJoi^ppf),  thiid  son  of 
■J^of  Haoedonia,  by  Thessolonica, 
"MJq  the  Great.  In  his  quarrel 
mh  hnther  Antipater  for  the  govcm- 
•nviTu],  he  oiled  in  the  aid  of 
tf  ^pim  snd  Demetrius  Polioroetcs. 
mt  he  wts  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
fy§  sUanee,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
i^  ttprther  «ith  the  provinces  of  Am- 
imii,  and  Amphilochia.  (Plut. 
^  k)  Demetrius,  according  to  Plu- 
L  38(5,  d.,  Demtir,  906,  a.),  arrived 

■  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
MdiitioD,  had  been  arranged  between 

Dnaetrins,  therefore,  was  now  an 
sitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  ro- 
tth  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 


the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  ministen  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  Ho 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  in  BasiL  26;  Scylitz.  pp. 
669,  608 ;  Zonarais  xvi.  15,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AL£XAND£ll  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.    [Ariu&] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  fAA^^oi^^j 
KopKijXiof),  sumamed  Polyhistor  {no\vt<rrvp'L 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  u 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Circece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Home  aud 
made  him  the  paedagogus  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lentulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidus  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lentulus,  while  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen,  x.  388)  says,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  He 
died  at  Laurentum  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  yeiie  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity; she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidns 
that  ho  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Byzantius  («.  r.  Koru^cor),  who  says 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cotiaeum  in  Lesser  Phrygiu, 
and  a  son  of  Asdepiadcs,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  vv.  HZoMa  and 
v«pip^i|8i{s),  where  Alexander  is  called  Koriocvf. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  tlie  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Byzantius  coIIh 
no*To8ttir^ J  *TAiiJ  A^oi.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  ncariy  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Ploch 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country. 
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nnmeknt  ii  mentiMied  bj  Plutarch  (De  Mwm.  5), 
and  there  it  ererj  probability  that  Alexander  Poly- 
kistor  it  abo  the  aathor  of  the  wori^  AioSoxoi 
♦lAMi^Mr,  which  leema  to  be  the  groondworiK  of 
Diogenes  Laertini.  [Alkxanobr  Lychnus.]  A 
work  on  the  tjmbob  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  men- 
tioned by  Gemens  Alexandrinns  (Sfrom.  L  i>.131) 
and  CynUos  {adn,  JtUiam,  ix.  p.  133).  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fiagment  is  preserred  in  Ensebins.  (Fraep.  Evang. 
is.  17;  eomp.  Clem.  Alezand.  Sbrtm,  L  p  143 ; 
8teph.Byx.s.«.*lM8aia.)  A  history  of  Rome  in  fire 
books  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  a  few  iiagmento 
of  it  are  preserred  in  Senrius.  {Ad  Ae$u  riiL  330, 
z.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  giren  in 
Vossins,  Di  HuL  Grate,  p.  187,  &c,  ed.  Westei^ 
mann.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  LIL,  kings  of  Egypt    [Pto> 

LBMABUSw] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^{«»«pw)  L,  king  of  Epi- 
%x3%f  was  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fiishion  became 
the  object  of  his  attachment  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epims,  after  dethroning  his  cou- 
sin Aeaddea.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
dearonred  to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
PhiHp,  howerer,  dedined  the  contest  and  formed 
a  ieeond  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marria^  (&  c.  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  aasassinated  by  Paueanias. 
In  B.  c.  33:2,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  orer  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  BruttiL  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  near  Paestum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Heroclea  and  Consen- 
tia  fix>m  the  Lucanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
from  the  BruttiL  But  in  a  c.  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  tome  Lucanian  exiles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unfayourablo  circumstances 
near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crosnng  the  river ;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolemus,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmea.  (Justin, 
viil  6,  ix«  6,  7,  xii.  2,  xvii  3,  xviiL  I,  xxiii.  1 ; 
Liv.  viiL  3,  17,  24  ;  Diod.  xvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexnl  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  Jupiter.  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded  his  &- 
ther  in  &  c.  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
fiuher  had  begun  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  both 


Macedon  and  Epiras  by 
Antigonus;  upon  whidi  he  toe 
the  Acamanians.  By  their  aad 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertain 
ment  for  him,  he  reeorered  Ei 
that  he  was  in  aUianoe  with  tl 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by 
sons,  Pjrrrhus  and  Ptolemaeua, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Ale 
assumed  the  regency  oA  behalf 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius, 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  1 
bear  a  youthiul  head  corered  w 
elephant*s  head,  as  appears  in  J 
low.  The  reverse  represents  Pal 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  th< 
her  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderb 
1,  xxvi.  2,  3,  zzviii.  I ;  Polyl 
Plut  Pyrrh.  9.) 


ALEXANDER  fAA^^o^VM 
MARIAN,  who  is  mentioned  anu 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninua.  (( 
M.  Antonin.  I  §  10.)  We  stil 
iwird^s  pronounced  upon  him 
Aristeides.  (Vol.  i.  OraL  xiL  p. 

ALEXANDER,  son  of  Hero 

ALEXANDER  {*AXdiap9po 
HiBRAPOLis  in  Phrygia,  Bourisl 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitle 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  tcot 
yr/Kt  Xpurr6s  us  r6u  ic6<rfioy.  k 
(Sttid.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Hierapolia,  a.  i 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioc 
cause  of  Nestorius  at  the  Cound 
hostility  to  St  Cyril  was  sud 
charged  him  with  ApoUinaran 
the  communion  of  John,  Theod< 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconi 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but 
was  at  last  banished  by  the  em 
in  Egypt  Twenty-throe  letters 
Latin  in  the  SynocUeon  advemu  ' 
ap,  Novam  OoUedumem  QmdUo 
670,  &c  Paris,  1683. 

ALEXANDER  (*AX^Sw«po) 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  disdple,  i 
then  of  St  Clement,  at  Alexan 
came  acquainted  with  Origen,  (Ei 
14,)  was  bishop  of  FUviopoUs, 
EccL  iii.  415,)  in  Cappadoda. 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  und 
thrown  into  prison,  (ciro.  a.  D.  2 
where  he  remained  till  Asck 
Scrapion  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  211, 
Caracalla^  reign.  (See  [a]  thi 
andcr  sent  to  the  Antiochenes  1 
Alexandria.   Euseb.  H,S.^  I 


St  Akauder  ordained  him  priest, 
Ia  H  M,  6*2,)  which  caused  great  dis- 
itkichn^  [OaiGKN.]  A  fragment  of  a 
fca  St  Akxander  to  Origen  on  the  sub- 
^^Bmk  £C  £  TL  U.  St  Alexander 
I  Mb  penecation,  a.  d.  251,  in  prison 
AIb.^  EateL  H.  E.  Ti.  46)  after  great 
l(fiMi  vi  39),  and  is  commemorated  in 
■teekon  12th  December,  in  the  West- 
HDfacL  Mazabanea  succeeded  him. 
ifttf  Aknndria  dedicated  to  him  his  De 
UHtin  aboat  Uie  observance  of  Easter. 
iA)  Htt  jEngmenta  have  been  men- 
k^Mlogical  order,  and  are  collected 
4IK  Potr.  il  p.  201,  and  in  Routh's 
»Awi,ii.p.39.  [A.J.  C] 

UTOKR,  JANNAEUS  (*hXil^pos 
1m  tbe  Mn  of  Johannes  Hyrcanos,  and 
'AiMolMhu  I.,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
iiJiwi)  in  a  c  104,  after  putting  to 
itf Ui  Imthers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
■takadnuitage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
iiki  tke  cities  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
1  Qm,  whidi,  with  several  others,  had 
■■Hci  mdependent.    The   people   of 

4pfi(d  ibr  aid  to  Ptolemj  Lathjras, 
•  Cypnis,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
■■d  men.  Alexander  was  defeated  on 
tfdK  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  laTSged  the 
tfte  Boit  barbarous  manner.  1  n  b.  c. 
Mieune  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
Intittd  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com- 
tBi  to  Cyprus,  (b.  c.  101.)  Soon  af- 
kaoder  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
teb  npon  the  independent  cities.    In 

took  Gsza,  destroyed  the  city,  and 
I  tke  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
■i  nd  his  having  attached  himself  to 
r  the  Saddncees,  draw  upon  him  the 
>  Phuisees,  who  were  by  fax  the  more 
1^.  He  was  attacked  by  the  people 
rails  offidatifMr  a*  hiffh-nnMit  »t  thn 


Ragaba  in  Oerasena,  after  a  reign  of  tvrenty-seiTen 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  Us  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant,  from  which  it  ap- 
pean  that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Joaephus,  Ant,  JutL 
xiiL  12-15.)  [a  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA/(ay9pof),  snmamed  I8IU^ 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33 ;  Polyb.  xvii.  3,  &c.)  In 
B.  c.  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  gulf^  and  spoke  against  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Oreece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolmns  the  towns  which  had  formeriy  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de> 
mand  being  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10.)  In  B.&  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviii.  19,  &c ;  Appian,  Maced.  viL  1.)  In 
B.  c.  195,  when  a  congress  of  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  u'as  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nabis,  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Oreece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  a  &  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius,  toge- 
ther   wifK    P)i«n«aa    »nA    T.vmniitt.     WAiw    «*nt    in 
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called  Alexander  Epheuui,  and  miut  hare  LV>1 
■hortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xir.  p.  64^2 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent  EpheciiJ  u 
anthon,  and  alio  states,  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
politioal  affiun  of  hit  natire  city.  Strabo  aacrilx?* 
to  him  a  histoiy,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
Yix.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  whidi  he  describes  the  great  continenU  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
acconnt  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Straba 
alludes  to,  is  wioertain.  The  so-called  Aurefiu* 
Victor  {d$  Orig,  GtnL  Romu  9)  quotes,  it  is  true, 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Manic  war  hf 
Alexander  the  Ephesion ;  bat  this  authority  in 
more  than  doubtful  Some  writers  haTe  sappesLsJ 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  soooession  of  Greek  philosophen  (ol  rm¥  ^fikn- 
9i^tm  ImSoxo^),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertins  (i.  116,  il  19,  106,  iii.  4,  .i 
ir.  62,  Tii.  179,  TiiL  24,  ix.  61) ;  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polyhistor.  Hia 
geqgmphiod  poem,  of  which  soTeral  fcagments  aro 
still  extaat,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  dtephanu^ 
Byxantius  and  others.  (Steph.  'Ryn,  f.«e.  Afhn|6c}f , 
Tawpo$iif%  A^os,  *TpiNcrot,  M«AmiUa,  Ac;  com : 
Eustath.  ad  tHomyt,  Peritff.  388,  591.)  Of  I 
astronomical  poem  a  fragment  is  stUl  extant,  whic  Ij 
has  been  eiroiieoiisly  attributed  by  Oale  {Adttend, 
0d  Parlim.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  (ad  VitrmK  n. 
p.  28,  dEc.)  to  Alexaador  Aetolus.  (See  Naeke^ 
8oMa4  CHUeae,  p.  7,  Ac)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iL  20,  22)  is  speddng  of 
Alexander  Lychnns  when  he  says,  that  Alexudcr 
is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  writer,  but  yet  pos- 
sesses some  information.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  LYCOPOLITESCAAi^a^t 
AiNCffvoXinrf),  was  so  called  frtmi  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  bom  there,  or  because  lie  WA*t 
bisliop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  ha 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Bfanes  himsel£  Conrerted  to  thi? 
feith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresr  (Trar^ 
taiau  de  Pladiit  Matnckaeorum)  in  Ore^  whicli 
was  first  published  by  Combefis,  with  a  Jjatiii 
Tersion,  in  the  AMdarmm  Novimmum  BiU.  $s. 
Patr,  Ps.  xL  pag.  3,  &e.  It  is  published  also  by 
OaUandi,  BibL  Patr.  toL  It.  pu  78.  He  was  bishop 
of  L3rcopolis,  (Phot  Efitome  db  Mankk,  op. 
Mom^huuom,  BiU,  Coidm,  p.  854,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Meletina.  (Le  Quien,  Oriau 
Xmu,  Tol.  iL  p.  597.)  (A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER  (fi)<ifytApos\  the  son  of  Lvt^i- 
MACuns  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyaenm 
(vi.  12)  calk  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  hi* 
'  brother  A^puhodes  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  f^ 
his  fiither  m  B.  &  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  t]i« 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Seleucvt^ 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleuci^ 
and  Lysimadius,  which  terminated  in  the  defe  . '. 
and  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  shun  in  battle  : 
■.  c  281,  in  the  pkin  of  Cores  in  Phrygia.  Hb 
body  was  conreycd  by  his  son  Aloomder  to  H^ 
Chersonesus,  and  there  buried  between  Caidia  ai  i 
Pactya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  tii 
of  Pausaniaa.  (l  10.  §  4,  5 ;  Appian,  i^r*  6^) 

ALEXANDER  1.  ('AA^eoi^pof ),  the  tenth  kit 
ef  MACBOomA,  was  this  aon  of  Amyntas  L   Wh(  i^ 
Megabaaas  sent  to  MawidoaMi,  about «.  c.  607,  t<i 
I  aaitfa  nd  witer,  at  a  tokem  of  sobmisapn 
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to  Darius,  Amjmtas  was  stiH  reigBUig. 
quet  given  to  the  Penian  cavoys,  th 
manded  the  presence  of  the  kdies  of  th 
Amyntas,  through  fear  of  his  foesta,  o; 
to  attend.  But  when  the  Persians  y 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexander  < 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  anmying 
beautifully,  and  introdueed  in  their 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians 
turn,  Megabasus  sent  Bnbares  with  i 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escap 
ger  by  giving  his  sister  Oygaea  in  mai 
Persian  gsnend.  Aoeording  to  Jnstin 
succeeded  his  fether  in  the  kingdom 
these  events.  (Herod,  t.  17 — 21, 
Justin,  vii  2—4.)  In  b.  c.  492, 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Perdan  g 
donius  (Herod,  vi  44) ;  and  in  Xerx 
of  Greece  (&  c.  480),  Alexander  acooi 
Penian  army.  He  gained  the  confide 
donius,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Atha 
battle  of  Sahmia,  to  propose  peace  U 
niana,  which  he  atrongly  reoomaendd 
conviction  that  it  was  impoesihie  to  ei 
the  PersianSb  He  was  unsneoesafnl 
sion;  but  though  he  continued  in  \ 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  indined 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the 
the  battle  of  Pktasae  of  the  intendon  e( 
to  fight  on  the  fbUowing  day.  (viiL 
148,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in 
wh«i  Cimon  recovered  Thasos.  (Pta 
He  was  succeeded  br  Peidiocas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  member  e 
finally  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  1 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
ted  to  them  after  proving  his  Ore 
(Herod.  V.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  li 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  asM 
ritory.     (Thuc.  il  99.) 
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tecnth  king  of  Macxdonia,  the  A 
Amyntas  II.,  sucoeeded  his  fiuher  in 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nearly 
thoQgh  Diodorus  assigns  only  one  ti 
WhUe  engaged  in  Thesody  in  a  war  w 
der  of  Pherae,  a  usurper  loea  up  in  & 
the  name  cjf  Ptolemy  Akritea,  whaa 
apparently  without  good  aotheiity,  <d 
of  the  kinff.  Pelopidas,  being  called  ii 
between  them,  left  Alexander  in  posse 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  TW 
hostagea;  among  whom,  neoording  ti 
counts,  was  Philip,  the  yomgest  luvlt 
ander,  alierwaids  king  of  Maeedonia,  ■ 
Alexander  the  Grsat.  But  he  kad  i 
Macedonia,  before  Alesandor  was  m 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  or  aoccrtiqg  ta  J«a 
throngh  the  intiigiMs  of  Ua 
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nes  (dtfab.  Leg.  p.  402)  muses  Apollo- 
u  one  of  the  murdcren.    (Diod.  xv.  CO, 
71,  77;  Pint  Pdoi^  2b',  27 ;  Athcn.  xiv. 
i;  Acidun.  d^foU,  Ltg.  p.  31,  L  33.) 


LEUNDER  in.  CAA^("^PoO>  ^^u^g  of 
DBSU,  mnaiDed  the  Great,  was  bom  at 
^  'm  the  aotunn  of  b.  c.  356.  Ho  was  the 
f  mSplLand  Olympias  and  he  inherited 
kit  the  satonl  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa- 
H-ike  cool  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 

■  Uer,  nd  the  anient  enthiuiasni  and  un- 
■Ue  pHBODs  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
ipdiothe  njil  house  of  Epeims,  and  through 
fee  used  hu  descent  finom  the  gieat  hero 
Ih.  Hii  csrlj  education  was  committed  to 
■fas  nd  Lvsimachua,  the  former  of  whom 
a  ^Midn  a  his  mother's,  and  the  latter  an 
■BOH.   Leonidas  early  accustomed  him  to 

■  tti  nd  hardship,  but  Lysimachus  recom- 
U  liHelf  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
^.  bt  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
Mtfiristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
rliiari  and  character,  which  is  manifest  to 
te/eood  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
»i  tatiie  on  the  art  of  goremment ;  and 
vnd  ccmprehensiTe  Wews  of  the  political 
■ifastioiis  and  of  the  nature  of  soTemment, 
Ueiasder  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
air  biAj  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  ho 
Ted  ID  hu  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 

nj^  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
tlgar  conquerors,  may  also  have  been  im- 
him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
liTiical  education  nc^ectcd.  He  n'as 
ed  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
dp  be  excelled  all  of  his  age ;  and  in 
iv  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  fether^s 

arly  ag^  of  sixteen,  Alexander  was  cn- 
h  the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
le  be  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kin^om 
ainst  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
iwever,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
,  where  the  rictory  was  mainly  owing  to 
«ty  and  courage. 

Qorder  of  Philip  (&  c.  33G),  just  after 
de  arnngements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
if  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
le  throne  of  Macedon,  and  found  him- 
tded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  Attains, 
■&  Ck^ypatra,  who  had  been  sent  into 
amenion  with  a  considerable  force,  as- 
te  tbrone ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  Dc- 
threw  off  the  IVIacedonian  supremacy ; 
arborians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
him ;  bat  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
Attains  was  seized  and  put  to  death, 
maxch  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
oppoBtion;  Thebes,  wjiich  had  been 
e  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
ita  galea;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
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the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedacmonian^  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  fiither.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (eariy  in  &a  335)  across  mount  Haemus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  &r  as  tho 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  tho 
Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thcbans  once  more 
took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  appeared  before  tlie  gates  of  the  city  aknost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
builfiUngs,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fete,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecating  his  wrath ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance further;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  eneray  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Of 
these  30,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  fermer  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist.  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  passage  over  it  Mcmnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  rcconmiendcd  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had,  and  bis  death  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  333)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent.  After  the  capture  of  Halicamassus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deficient;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  thrcatcniHi 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  hist  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Halicamassus,  which  was  not  taken  till  Lite  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphvlia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  tlie  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  c.  333,  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re- 
infercements  from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marclied 
through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  C^licia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 

I  a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
through  throwing  himself  when  heated,  into  the 
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co](I  waters  of  the  Cjdnui.  DariuR  mcftntime  had 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Ureck  mercenariet ;  but  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  farourable  to  his  num- 
bers and  the  evolution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus,  where  defeat  i^-as 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
Murus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect  The  battle  of 
Issus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  close  of  b.  c. 
333,  decided  the  fitte  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  a  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  T}'rians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Oaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
wards, according  to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  auist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rvttts  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  hubmitted  to  the  conciucror,  fi)r  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  viobted  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tt^ndcd  should  form  the  centre  of  commen-e  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds  <i"d  which  soon 
more  than  n>alized  the  expectations  of  ito  founder. 
He  now  detennined  to  vinit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south- 
ward through  the  denert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammoii. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (b.  c.  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marched  through  Phoe- 
nicia and  S}Tia  to  the  Euphrates  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
ill  the  plains  of  OangamcU.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  B.  c.  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians  who  suffered 
immense  shiughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  ArlM*la  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  IHk 
rius  who  had  left  the  field  of  bottle  eany  m  the 
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day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hanndon),  in 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Ati 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  spleni 
an  Asiatic  despot  His  adoptioo  of  PersiM 
and  customs  tended  dfmbtJesa  to  condlii 
affections  of  his  new  subjects;  bat  the 
ward  signs  of  eastern  royaJtr  were  also 
panied  by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an 
tyrant;  he  exercised  no  oontionl  over  I 
sions  and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  ummI 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  B 
Susa,  and  Persepolis  which  mU  aurrendaii 
out  striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  HI 
the  paku^  of  Persepolis  and,  according  1 
accounts  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  ll 
gation  of  Thais  an  AUienian  conrtexan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  330,  Al 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  when 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  aj 
Darius  fled  through  Rhagae  and  the  pun 
Elburz  mountains  called  by  the  ancients  I 
pian  Gates  into  the  Bactrian  provinoea. 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexan 
suc^  him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  i 
ncariy  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  1 
murdered  by  Bessus  satrap  of  Bactrio,  am 
sociates.  Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Pern 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kinn. 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  titk 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyn 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  O 
Darius^s  army,  who  were  assembled  thera. 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded ;  they  weie 
doned,  and  a  great  many  of  them  taken 
pay.  After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zai 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  i 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  SatibanB 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  ovi 
march  towanls  Bactria  to  attack  Bcmh*  I 
not  pnKceded  fiir,  when  he  was  recdbd  bj 
volt  of  Satibarzanes.  By  incredible  exot 
rt'turnefl  to  Artaeoana,  the  capital  of  the  pi 
in  two  day§*  march :  the  satrap  took  to  m 
a  new  giivemor  waa  appointed.  Instend 
suming  his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexande 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  anbi 
south-eastern  {arts  of  Areia,  and  aco 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Dnuu 
Saraiigae. 

During  the  army's  stay  at  Proi^thaaia,  t 
tal  of  the  Draiigae,  an  event  occnrredi 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander, 
prciteuts  him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicions 
di'spot.  Philotas  the  son  of  his  faithful 
Parmenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  | 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot 
the  king's  life.  He  was  accused  by  Al 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  pat  to 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  i 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  comi 
Alexander,  who  feanni  lest  he  should  ati 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  fur 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  exe« 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  pe«Tple 
the  Indus  whom  he  conquered.  Their  c 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  o 
the  winter  of  this  vear.  (b.  c  330.)  In 
ginning  of  the  following  vc«r  (b.  c.  9i 
crossed  the  monntains  St  Uie  Panpamiai 


^  tpring  of  B.  c.  328,  Alexander  again 
the  Ozoa  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
ai,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  jear, 
ordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nan- 
place  in  the  midflle  of  the  province.  At  the 
ng  of  the  fbllowiii;^  year,  b.  c.  3*27,  he  took 
tKD  fbrtresis  in  which  Oxyartcs,  a  Bactrian 
had  depotited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
latT  of  Roxan&i  one  of  the  hitter,  captivated 
iqaerar,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his 
This  marriage  with  one  of  his  cAstem  sub- 
ns  in  accoxidance  with  the  whole  of  his 
.  HftTing  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
ttsader  inarched  southward  into  Bactria, 
■if  ireparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
i  m  DKtria,  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ir  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
by  Hermolaas  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
wad.  Caliiftthene«,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
id  in  it.     All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 


did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
of  B.  c  327,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  probo- 
ir  the  modem  Attock.  He  now  entered 
otiy  of  the  Penjab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
^  4k  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
Una,  fkubmitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
ii  mistanco  till  he  reached  the  Ilydaspes, 
he  opposite  bonk  of  which  Poms,  an  Indian 
las  potted  with  a  large  army  and  a  considei^ 
ober  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
be  rirer  nnpcrccived  by  the  Indian  king, 
CB  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
pnwner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
m,    and    treated  him  with    distinguished 

inder  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspcs, 
which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
ink  of  the  river:  one  was  called  Bnccphala, 
Mir  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
trrrma  him  throDffh  so  many  victories :  and 


shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  tiic 
army,  under  Cratenis,  through  the  country  of 
the  Arachoti  and  Drangae  into  Carmania.  '  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  doi^-n  the  Indus 
founded  a  city  at  Pattaln,  the  apex  of  the  delu 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  octNin. 
He  seems  to  have  n-ached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Nean'huA  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  tlie  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Nkarchi's],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  march  through  Gedrohia,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  vwiter  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  thcr 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kirraan),  the  capital  of  Camuiniu,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Crotcnis,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  anny,  and  also  by  Nearchus,  who  hud 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  Ile- 
phaestion,  along  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
self, with  a  small  force,  marched  to  Pasargadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Persepolis,  where  he  ap- 
pointed Peucestas,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
pbce  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Susa, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Here 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  faithful  to  his  plan  of  fonning 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Barbine,  the  eldest  duugit- 
ter  of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounlH,  a 
third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  A))ont 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  kin^. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  largo  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  tiuglit  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.     He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
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wbere  be  loit  bit  gmt  fiiroarite  HephaeBtion ;  and 
his  gxief  for  his  Um  knew  no  boando.  From  Ecbft- 
Una  be  marched  to  Babylon,  Babdning  in  bis  my 
the  Cosmri,  a  moontain  tribe ;  and  before  be  reach- 
ed BabjloB,  be  was  met  bj  ambassadors  from 
abnost  ereiy  part  oC  the  known  world,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  oooqveror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babvlon  in  the  spring  of  &  c. 
324,  aboot  a  year  before  his  death,  notwiUu4and- 
infr  the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evil  to  him  if  he  enterrd  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babykm  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
a«  the  best  point  of  communication  between  bis 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
nnmerous  and  gigantic  His  first  object  waa  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugatian  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west  Bat  his  ^iews  were  not  confined 
merely  to  eoaqveit  He  sent  Heradeides  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ooeaiL  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  bspect 
the  camd  called  Pallacopas.  On  bis  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complele;  but  almost  immedi- 
airlr  afterwards  be  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
raanhy  districts  around  JIabylon,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers  He 
died  after  an  ilbieas  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  b.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Pcr- 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
tho  name  of  Alexander  Acgus. 

The  hihtory  of  Alf^xandcr  forms  an  imjtortant 
rpoch  in  the  histor^'  of  mankind.  Uulikc  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  pn^rcss  wq»  marked  by 
something  more  than  de^-astation  and  ruin  ;  nt 
every  step  of  his  course  the  (ircek  bnguage  and 
civilization  took  root  and  Hourikhed ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  fom^d  in  all  parts  of 
Akia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
crrased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  hiHtory 
and  othcm,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  ^-oh 
through  him  that  a  nad  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  Kant. 

No  oontemporar}'  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  Mir\ives.  Our  best  account  coined  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  tecond  century  of  the 
Christian  acra,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  fn>m 
the  acrounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lngu*,  nnd 
Arihtolnilus  of  CaMMUidria.  The  history  uf  QuintUH 
C'urtius,    Plutaxfh*s  life  of   Alexander,  and   tlie 
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epitomes  of  Justin  and  DiodiorM  Sicili 
compiled  from  eariier  writen.  Tbc 
writers  on  the  subject  an:  Sl  Cn 
eriiiqwe  des  ameiema  HkUmmu^  Alemm 
Droysen,  Cfe$ekiekU  AUmmdtn  dm  Gi 
liama,  Lijk  if  AUnrndtri  Tbiriwall, 
Grttee^  vols,  vi  and  viL 

ALEXANDER  IV.  rAA^^»<P« 
Mackdonia,  the  ion  of  AlffTand^  tl 
Roxana,  was  bom  shortly  after  the 
fetber,  in  &  c  323.  He  waa  acknowi 
partner  of  Philip  Arrbidaena  in  the  em] 
under  the  guard ianship  of  Peidiocaoi 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  &  c.  31 
then  for  a  short  time  pbMed  under  the 
of  Pithon  and  the  geneal  Anrbidaeni 
quently  under  that  of  Antipater,  wl 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  tin 
Anrbidaeus  and  bis  wife  to  Maoedo 
(Diod.  xviiL  36,  39.)  On  the  death 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  tl 
Polysperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wi 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  poweri 
Macedonia  in  oppoaition  to  Polvspc 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  ned  ^ 
Alexander  into  Epeima,  where  Olymp 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  instigation 
Aeocides,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  co 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the 
ander  to  l^laoedonia  in  31 7.  L Akacio 
dice  and  her  husband  were  put  to  dc 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  handa  c 
(xix.  11  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)  But  in  t 
year  CasMinder  obtained  possession  ol 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprison* 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  p 
general  peace  made  in  311,  a-hen  Alas 
to  the  crown  waa  recognized.  Man] 
titans  demanded  that  he  should  be 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upas 
Cauonder  therefore  resolved  to  get  ij 
geroufl  a  ri\-al,  and  caused  him  and 
Knxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  | 
311.  Wod.  xix.  51,  5-\  61,  103;  J 
Pans.  ix.  7.  i  2.) 

ALEXANDER  {^KXk\p3>^poi\  a 
LiTAN.  He  was  originally  a  Macedon 
received  the  franchise  and  was  settled 
polis  about  &c.  190.  He  pretended 
scendant  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alex 
daughter  Apama  i^-aa  married  to  , 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  cid 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  aa< 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to 
with  the  proft{>ect  of  gaining  posses 
throne  »f  Macedonia.  (Liiv.  xxxv.  47; . 
13 ;  ciinip.  PiiiLir,  son  of  ALSXANnKi 

A  LK  X  A  N  D  KR  ('AA^(a»<pof ),  brotf 
On  the  aix*essiun  of  Antiochus  111^ 
called  the  <.ircat,  in  h.  c  224,  he  enti 
ander  with  the  government  of  the  Mtm 
and  Molo  iva*ivvd  Medio.  Antiochu 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  d 
U»geth4>r  with  the  feet  that  Hcnneiaa, 
tercr  and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every 
fear,  was  all-jiowerful  at  his  court,  indu 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing 
Mitmpies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolL 
secret  wish  of  Hezmeias  to  see  the  kiqg 
as  many  difficulties  as  posaible^  and  il 
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tW  IimtioB  of  the  CroM,  ap.  Greiaer.  de 
huH,  41a.  IiKobt  1 600.  [  A.  J.  C] 
UNDER  fAA^eoi^^s)  of  Myndus  in 
Gnek  vriter  on  twAogj  of  onoertain  date. 
ki^  wUefa  are  nov  lott,  must  have  been 
i  ntf  valuable  by  the  ancients,  since 
rMllwBi  very  frequently.  The  titles  of 
laiv:  KTfMvf  'Irropia,  a  long  fragment 
fcefaBfing  to  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
v«a  (t.  p.  2*21,  comp.  ii.  p.  65 ;  Aelian, 
DL  23,  ir.  33,  V.  27,  x.  34.)  This  work 
r  the  same  as  that  which  in  other  pas- 
■ply  called  lUpl  ZiW,  and  of  which 
(ix.  p.  392)  likewise  qootes  the  second 
eworic  on  birds  (Ilcpl  Ilrqiwy,  Plut 
Atkcn.  iz.  pp.  387,  388,  390,  &c)  was 
nrk,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is  qnot- 
■aeaa.  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  29)  men- 
Lfexoh  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
ikty  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book, 
r  being  otherwise  unknown.  Menage 
nad  *AX^|ay8p0i  i  MMtas  instead  of 
Bnft  everything  is  nncertain,  and  the 
t  IcAst  is  not  very  probable.  [L.  S.] 
NDER  NUME'NIUS  (*AXiJ^p0s 
xr  6  Nov/<i7vfoi/,  as  Suidas  calls  him),  a 
rician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
st of  the  Antoninos.  About  his  hSo 
nown.  We  possess  two  works  which 
to  him.  The  one  which  certainly  is 
urn  the  titk  Tltpi  riiy  riis  Aiaaf4^s  «ccd 
iifiCra*r,  iL  c  '*  De  Fignris  Sententiamm 
lia.**  J.  Rniinianus  in  his  work  on  the 
t  (p.  195,  cd.  Ruhnken)  expressly  states 
,  Bomaiins,  in  his  treatise  "•  De  Figuris 
m  et  Elocntioms,**  took  his  materials 
ider  Numenius*  work  mentioned  above, 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
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uufiuiy,  wjucn  m  umu  uj  xjuciou  wiui  grau  Raicwr, 
is  chidfy  an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  he  estaUished  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lucian^s  account,  at 
his  wit*s  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  mannor  and  person,  he  do- 
termined  on  the  following  imposture.  After  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a 
reported  visit  of  the  god  Aesculapius,  and  giving 
himself  out,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus,  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  had  himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.  A  larger  si>r- 
pent,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pelhi,  was 
disguised  with  a  human  head,  imtil  the  dull  Paph- 
bgonians  really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent  Dork  and  crowded  rooms, 
juggUog  tricks,  and  the  other  arts  of  more  vulgar 
magiciansi,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Lucian  detects 
with  as  much  zest  as  any  modem  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.  Erery  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora- 
cles, hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
He  had  hu  spies  at  Home,  and  busied  hiroftclf 
with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  liis  body,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  die  from  the 
&11  of  a  thunderbolt:  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
]  of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
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ton  i«  called  Strnton,  which,  howovor,  may  lie  a 
mere  ftiininme.)  His  father  i^-as  diittinfniiKhed  as 
a  ]>le:uler  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  wliich  he  ac- 
<iuired  couhidemblc  property,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  his  son  yet  ^'anted  tjie  care  of  a  father. 
HiA  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
f'tpi'ciaily  by  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Svleuciit  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  etiuallcd 
l>y  her  son.  His  education  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  Phavorinus,  and  afterwanls  to  DionvHius.  lie 
i^pent  the  pn>pcrty  which  his  father  had  left  him 
upon  pleaHurcs  but,  says  Philostratus  not  con- 
temptible pleaAun^s.  When  he  had  attained  the 
ixfie  of  nmnhiKxl,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some 
n^aton  now  unknown,  8(>nt  Alexander  as  amljassa- 
dor  to  the  eni|KTor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outwanl  ap|>earance.  He 
h}H*nt  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Ilome,  Tarsus,  and  tra- 
vellcil  through  all  Eg>'pt.  as  fiir  as  the  country  of 
the  TSifutot.  (Kthiopians.)  It  scenis  to  have  been 
«hiring  his  stay  at  AntiochLa  that  he  was  apiMiinted 
<ireek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  ^-as  carrj'ing  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  alnnit 
A.  D.  174.  i)n  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stiiy  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celtrbratcd  rhetorician  Herodes  Atticus.  He  had 
n  riietorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
conquered  his  famous  adversar}',  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admimtion  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Uerodes  honoure<l  him  with  a  munificent  present. 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
|ireHm*d  his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
fcMind  •*  the  clay  (H^Aof),  biit  not  Plato.'*  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
Thi>  pliu'<;  and  time  of  his  death  arc  not  known. 
IMiilfHitnitus  gives  the  A-arious  htjitements  which  he 
found  aUmt  th«-M>  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  gn'.'iti'Ht  rhetoriciiins  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
rhpHrially  pniised  tor  the  sublimity  of  hiM  style  and 
the  iMiIdness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  in  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  hi:*  life 
IK  LHven  by  PhiiohtmtUH  (  Vit  Stfth,  ii.  .^),  who  has 
al»')  preserved  m-vcnd  of  his  MiyingN  and  wmic  of 
the  hiiliji-ctK  on  which  he  mad«»  sptnt-hes.  (Comp. 
^iiiiilas,  >.  r.  *KKi\tufhpot  Aiya2os  in  fm. ;  Kudoc. 
P..VJ.)  [L.S.] 

ALKXAXDKR  CA\4iavipoi\  son  of  Pkr.skis. 
king  iif  Maci'doniii,  wan  a  chilil  at  the  conqurst  of 
liii  tiither  by  the  UnmanH,  and  after  the  triumph 
(if  AeiniliiK  Paullus  in  h.  c.  I'i",  was  kept  in  cus- 
titdy  at  AlUi,  togi-ther  with  Km  father.  He  lie- 
«-»ihe  tikilful  ill  the  ton'Utie  art,  li'ariii-d  the  Jjatin 
languai^*,  and  iMt-anie  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
4-' ;  Pint.  y|r«.  /'.!«/.  :^7.) 

ALKXANDKIl  ('AA/^oyapof).  tymnt  of  Piie- 
R\K.  The  aiTounts  of  his  u)iur|Ritii>n  vary  staiw- 
^liat  in  minor  ]>tiintH  ;  DiiKinniH  (xv.  fl] )  ti'lls  un 
that,  on  the  afiKiM«inatii>n  of  Ja^in,  n.  r.  :i7ii«  Po- 
ly doni-  his  brother  ruled  for  a  yi-ar,  and  wai  then 
{Hiisont'd  by  Alexander,  aimthcr  brother.  Acf-nrd- 
iuK  to  Xemtphon  (//W/.  \i.  4.  §  ^U),  Polyihinm 
u:is  niunliTed  by  hi*  bn)thfr  Poly phmn,  and  Poly- 
phnui,  in  hiN  tuni,  ii.  t.  IViiK*  by  Ali-xanil<>r — his 
nifJwir^  an-ording  ti»  Pliitiirch,  who  nOati^s  alMi  that 

*  This  date  is  at  variance  with  PHiisanuu  (vi. 
£)  ;  but,  see  WeMcling  ou  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 
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Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  spear  wUh 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Plut.  Pcfcp,  ^  293«te4 
Wi>8s.  ad  Diod.  /.  r.)  Alexander  garerned  tjOBp 
nicully,  and  according  to  Diodorus  (L  c),  difliiiu^f 
from  the  former  rulers,  but  Polyphron,  at  kM| 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  L  ft) 
The  Thessalian  states,  hotk-erer,  which  had  l» 
knowledged  the  authoritv  of  Jason  the  Tw§m 
(Xen.  lUL  vi.  1.  §  4,  A,  ^;  Diod.  zr.  60],  «W 
not  so  willing  to  sulraiit  to  the  oppmuon  of  Ali» 
under  the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  thcrefm  {fuA  ■ 
i*specially  the  old  family  of  the  Aleuadae  of  W 
ri^Ka,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Ak» 
ander,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of  AmjiitM  IL  ' 
The  tyrant,  with  his  charncti^ristlc  eneigy,  |i^ 
pared  to  me«^t  his  enemy  in  Macedonia*  bat  ihi 
king  untici|iAted  him,  and,  reaching  Tariiw,  wm 
admitti^l  into  the  eity,  obliged  the  ThessaHoa  AlHh 
ander  to  tiee  to  I'hcrae,  and  left  a  garriaon  m  W 
rissa,  as  well  as  in  Cnmon,  which  had  aho  i 
over  to  him.  (!)ii»d.  xv.  6*1.)  But  the  ] 
having  n'tired,  his  friends  in  Thesttlr,  dn  _ 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  toThifti^ 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  cimiwi,  waa  to  ehackft 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  to  fanai* 
able,  and  Pelopidxu  was  accordingly  deapatchai  Ii 
KUccQur  them.  On  the  arri\al  of  the  latter  A  I* 
rissa,  whence  according  to  Diodonit  f  zt.  67)  ki 
dihlodgcd  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Aleiandii  f 
sented  himself  and  otTervd  suTmiisaion  ;  bat  MM 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indigoaiaa 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  tales  be  heard  rf 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  iLft; 
Plut  Pfli^.  p.  */»],  d.)  These  evcnta  appear  It 
be  refemble  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  SiSB.  la 
the  summer  of  that  year  i*elopidaa  waa  again  Mat 
into  Thesi<aly,  in  couM^quencc  of  fresh  eomplaiata 
against  Alexander.  Accompanied  by  Imewai^  bo 
went  mea'ly  as  a  negotiator,  and  ^-ithoat  any  rai- 
liUir>'  fitrce,  and  venturing  incautiously  withia  the 
YHiWvT  of  the  tyrant,  was  M'izetl  by  him  and 
thrown  into  priiutn.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plat.  IVL  p. 
*y.Vl,  d;  Polyb.  viii.  I.)  The  language  of  De- 
'  niohtheiK'H  (r.  AriUinT.  p.  fItiO)  wUI  haidlr 
I  supjiort  Mitford's  inference,  that  Pelopidas  waa 
I  t^ikrn  priiumor  in  battle,  (^e  .Mitford,  f/r.  //arf. 
,  ch.  'J7.  sec.  A.)  The  ThrlKins  H>nt  a  lar]gv  annj 
I  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  cnaU 
not  kei'p  the  fu'ld  agsiiiiMt  the  su]ierior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  fn»m  Albcoat 
pun*u(il  them  with  gresit  t>hiut:hter;  and  the  do- 
htnictioii  of  the  whole  TheUm  anny  is  said  to  have 
IxM-n  aviTted  only  by  the  ability  of  Kpominondos. 
who  was  N>rving  in  the  cani{KiikMi,  but  nut  as  ge- 
neral. 

The  n«*\t  y«*ar,  .'i<j7,  wa»  Nignalized  by  a  spfci- 
men  of  Alexander's  tn'sichrnMH*  cruelty,  in  the 
in.iNr4K-n'  iif  the  eiti/^'nA  of  Sotunsa  (Plut.  /W.  |^ 
'J.WM;  Ihiiil.  XV.  7>'»;  PaUH.  vi.  h)\  and  almn  by  an- 
other ei{N-4lition  of  tin*  Thi'lKiint  under  ]-'|«ininnn- 
da*  into  Thi'*N*dy,  to  ejfi it  thr  n-leiuM*  of  Peln]iidas. 
Ai-eordiuL'  to  IMuUirt'h,  thr  tyrant  diil  nut  dure  tn 
otfi'r  n-HJ stance,  and  was  i; lad  to  ]iurtha-«e  even  a 
thirty  ilaVK*  truo'  bv  thr  di'livery  uf  the  pn^tnefK 
(Plut.  I'd.  yy.  'lUX'liH  ;  Himl/xv.  7."».)  During 
the  ni'xt  tliri'e  yr.int  Alexander  wnuld  Mvm  to 
havr  pMiewini  bin  attempt*  iu;ain*>t  thf  suites  of 
Thi-nN-dy,  i>4|KvijdIy  thns*-  of  Magnl*^ia  and  Phthio- 
tin  (Plilt.  yv/.  |i.  -2.9.1,  a),  fur  at  the  end  «if  that 
tinu*,  H.C.  3ti4,  we  find  them  again  a|iplying  to 
Thcbva  fur  prutectiun  against  him.     The  army  ap- 
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ynbted  to  maich  under  Pelo{Bdas  it  idd  to  hare 
been  dkmaTed  bj  an  eclipae  (Jane  IS,  364),  and 
Nopidas,  leaving  it  behind,  entered  Thenaly  »t 
the  head  of  three  bnndied  Tolnnteer  honemen  and 
■Be  meirenariea.  A  battle  entoed  at  Cynoaoe- 
ykabe,  vfaerein  Pelopidaa  vaa  himself  aliun,  but 
4efcated  Alexander  (Phit.  PeL  pp.  295,  296  ; 
DmL  XT.  80)  ;  and  thit  Tietory  waa  clotelj  fol- 
bvkd  by  another  of  the  Thebans  under  Makites 
mi  Diogiton,  wbo  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
ihe  IWialians  the  conquered  town^  to  confine 
hiBKif  to  Phenc,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
lleftes.  (Pint-  Pei.  p.  297,  &c;  Diod.  xv.  80; 
OBfL  Xea.  J/eU^^u.  5.  §  4.) 

IV  death  of  ^paminondas  in  362,  if  it  freed 
khoM  from  fear  of  Thebes,  appears  at  the  nme 
Mr  to  hare  exposed  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
■der,  whoi,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fur- 
iff  occasion  for  keepmg  np  his  Athenian  alliance, 
■iie  a  piratical  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
At  Cycbdes,  plondering  them,  and  making  slaves 
rf^  inhabitants.  Peparethos  too  he  besieged, 
mk  "even  landed  troops  in  Attica  itself  and 
nsed  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little  eastward  of 
SBinm.^  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  admiml,  de- 
ftaled  him,  and  refieved  Peparethns,  but  Alexan- 
4b  defivered  his  men  from  Uockade  in  I^<»mas, 
iHk  lereml  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Mneess.  (Diod.  xr.  95;  Polyaen.  Ti  2;  Demosth. 
sfiiW.  pp.  1207,  1208;  wtfA  ort^,  riis  rpaip, 
^  1330  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  HuL  toL  T..p.  209  :  but 
fir  saocher  account  of  the  position  of  Panoimus, 
■e  Wese.  ad  Diod,  L  e.) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
its  ts  &  c  367.  Plutarch  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
eoant  of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi- 
Msrian  palace.  Guards  watched  throughout  it 
d  ^  nipit,  except  at  the  tynnt*s  bedchamber, 
vikfc  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
tW  daor  of  which  a  ferocious  dog  was  chained. 
TMe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
iaa^tia  of  Jason  (Pint  Pd.  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
bei  tkiee  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day, 
cM«d  ihe  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
reani  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
Ui^  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
kr  hosbaiftd*s  chamber.  Thou^  she  had  taken 
4«aj  Alexander's  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
cnwff  sfl :  they  then  entered  and  despatched  him. 
Hii  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
oposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe^s  motive 
f«  the  murder  different  accounts  are  given.  Pln- 
teck  itates  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
f^her  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
ncier, and  ascribes  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopidas,  when  she  vi- 
Kied  him  in  his^irison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
Mcribed  to  jealousy.  (Plut  PeL  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
Diod.  xvL  14;  Xen.  HrlL  vi  4.  §  37;  Cic  de  Off, 
ii.  7.  See  also  Cic.  de  Jwo,  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
nder*!  murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  spe- 
cial pleading  ;  also  Aristot.  a^  Ck.  de  Dh.  L  25  ; 
tbe  dream  of  Endemua.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  CAA^idj^ 
V»  fiAoAijtfirf ),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  csQcd  by  OctsTius  Uoratianus  (iv..p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Ai^t  1532),  AlejBcmder  Amaiofr  Veri,  and  who 
H  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Cariios  Aorelianus  {De  Mofh,  AeuL  il  I,  p.  74) 
order  the  luone  of  Aieanmder  Laodkenrh,      He 
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lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (x\i.  p.  580) 
as  a  contemporary ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades 
(Octav.  Horat  L  eX  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and  Canini 
(Strab.  L  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxcnus  and 
Demosthenes  Philalethes.  (Galen.  De  Differ.  PuU. 
iy.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  and  also  by  Soranus 
{De  Arte  Obdetr.  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  mcdiod  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AAlea*«/»j),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Phocis  by  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanoteus  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post.  Ii^ 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night ;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  B.C  217.  (Polyb.  v.  9G.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYHISTOR.  [Alexan- 
der CORNBLIUS.] 

ALEXANDER  (^hx4ioa^pos\  son  of  Poly»- 
PBRCHON,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (s.  c.  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Cassander.  (Diod.  xviii. 
48 ;  Plut  Phoc  p.  755,  f.)  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
rison^ towns  of  Greece,  were  fevourable  to  Cas- 
sander,  as  their  patron^s  son,  and  Polysperchon^s 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  b.  c  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Cas- 
sandcr^s    appointment    commanded    the  garrison 

? laced  by  Antipater  in  Munychia.  (Plut  Phoc, 
55,  f  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xviiL  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Munychia,  had  also  treacherously  seized  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  poru  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (/.  c.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polyspei^ 
chon.  (Diod.xviiL66;PlutPAoc.  756,f.757,a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
sperchon with  a  huge  force ;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  hitter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Pans.  L  25 ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  tho 
power  of  the  latter. 
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;^-«:csf  aoainft  kk  life*  he 
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f  lifS},  sod  also  ander  Enother  person,   whose 
■■De  h«  docM  not  mention,   bat  to  whose  son 
Omki»  he  dedicates  his  chief  work  (zii.  L  p.  313), 
vkich  he  wrote  oat  of  gratitude  at  his  request 
He  was  a  man  of  an  extensive  practice,  of  a  rerj 
igqt  rxperience,  and  of  great  icpatation,  not  only 
St  Rome,  but  wbercrer  he  trarellcd  in  Spain, 
Gaiu  and  Itair  (L  15,  pp.  160,  157),  whence  he 
«■  eslled  br  wut  of  eminenee  **  Alexander  the 
T%nidan.**  Agathias  speaks  also  with  great  praise 
sE^faur  brothers,  Anthemius,  Dioscorus,  Metro- 
4nksod  OlTmpioft,  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
•^o!  proiesMona.     Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
^,  He  Aetina,  Oribasins,  and  others,  but  is  an 
lahv  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
■rfan  original  writer.    He  wrote  his  great  woik 
^ht  tells  na  himself,  xiL  1,'  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
in  age,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
ika  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  &tigue  of  pxao* 
lioi:    His  style  in  the  main,  says  Freind,  is  Tery 
pd,  short,  dear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  xiL  1, 
^  313)  conusting  of  common  expressions ;  and 
Aavfa  (through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
SHsiuned  perhaps  by  bis  trorels)  not  always  par- 
Mr  elegant,  yet  Tery  expressire  and  intelligible. 
Fundus  oonMders  Alexander  to  have  belonged  to, 
the  Kct  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
had  thia  is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  the  pas- 
■ps  adduced.      The  weakest  and  most  cnnoos 
|is  of  his  practice  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
aav  and  amulets,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
a  Kfcimons.      For  a  quotidian  ague,   **  Gather 
u  c^e  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  on  it  wikh  oom- 
9m  mk  as.  poi,  a,  and  hang  it  round  the  neck** 
(ziL  7,  p.  339) ;  for  the  gout,  **  Write  on  a  thin 
|kte  «if  fold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  ful, 

>       «.  sad  wear  it  round  the  ankles ;  pronouncing  also 
(        |^d^i^  f^,  SpfJe.  Wr,  x<^^  (*i.  1,  p.  813), 
vthr  this  verse  of  Homer  {/L  fi,  95V, 

TfTp4x"  ^  ^hr^P^j  *^  ^'  hrroyaxi^o  70X0, 
viiir  the  moon  is  in  Ldbra ;  but  it  is  much  better 
u  ihs  iheaid  be  in  Leo.**    {lUd.)     In  exorcising 
tse  foot  (iUJ,  p.  314)  be  says,  **  I  adjure  thee  by 

tb  pal  name    *Iaflp   2a€cwO,**  that  is,  HIiT 

t    I 
nmy.  and  a  little  further  on,  "  I  adjure  thee 

bf  ia  hair  names  'load,  Zotfeu^d,  'A8»nd;  "EA^fft,** 

ii:  i^  riht^  "^yii^  ni>*i!:  rrirp;  from 

T  v:  T  -:  T  :  t  : 
nM  he  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
w  s  Chihtian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
niae'i  nesh,  it  is  most  probs^Ie  that  he  was  a 
Cbiitisn.  His  chief  work,  entitled  Bt6\la  ^larpucA 
AsMTodcica,  LHtri  Dmdeeim  da  Re  AMieOy  first 
iffesivd  in  an  old,  barbarous,  and  imperfect  Latin 
QBiiUtitm,  with  the  title  Alerandri  Tairot  Proc- 
tni,^?^  Lngd.  1504,4to.,  which  was  sereral  times 
:*friated.  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Albanus 
T«Bns,  Dasil.  1533,  foL  It  was  first  edited  in 
^M  by  Jac.  Ooupylns,  Par.  1548,  foL,  a  beauti- 
^  and  scarce  edition,  containing  also  Rkazae  d§ 
/Wm/ja  UMIus  ex  Syrorum  jAmffua  m  Chratcam 
fnuiaimn.  It  was  published  in  Greek  with  a  new 
Utin  trinslatit>n  by  Jo.  Guintems  Andcmocus, 
K»iL  ]55f>,  8vo.,  which  is  a  rare  and  ndnable 
"j.tinn.  Qninter*s  transition  has  been  sevcml 
!a^^  rejirintetl,  and  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
i:  yf-diw  Attn  Principe*,  Paria,  1567,  foL;  it 
i'«i  iamxs  port  of  Haller*s  Collection  of  Medical 
H'ri'^Ti,  Lausann.  1772,  8to.  2  toIs.    The  other 
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woric  of  Alexander's  that  is  still  extant  is  a  short 
treatise,  Hs^  'EA^ifi^w,  De  Lttmbricia,  which  was 
first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Hieron.  Mer- 
curialis,  Venet  1 570, 4to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his 
work  De  Morbia  Puerorum,  Francof.  1 584,  8to.,  and 
in  the  twelfth  yolnme  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius, 
BiUktheca  Graeca;  the  Latin  translation  alone  is 
included  in  Hallcr's  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in  his  dissertation  De  OriginUiua  Medicuiae  AraU- 
eae  tub  Khal^iUu,  Lugd.  Bat  1840,  8vo.;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wcnrich,  De  Auetorum  Oratcorum 
Verriombui  ei  Commentariu  St/riacisj  ArabuWj 
ArmeniaeUf  Perticisque^  Lips.  1842,  8to. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  ore  now  lost.  He  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  traitise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarins  {De  Urin,  Differ,  c.  2.  pw  43),  and  he 
himself  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, /.<;.)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus  waa 
published  at  London,  1734,  8vo«,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.D.,  entitled  "  Trallianus  Reviviscens ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen :  shewing  that 
these  Anthon  are  far  fipom  deserving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,**  &c  Two  other  medical 
works  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (viz.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Problems,  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alkxandsb  Aphrodisibnsis.  (Freind*s 
Hi$t,  (/Pkjfiic,  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed ;  Fabricius,  BiU.  Graec.  vol.  xiL  p.  593^ 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Hallcr,  Bibliotheca  Medicinae  Practi- 
cae,  tom.  i.;  Sprcngel,  Hittt.  de  la  Med.  torn.  ii. ; 
Isensce,  Geschtc/Ue  dcr  Median ;  Choulant,  Hand- 
bvch  der  BiidierkuMde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin,) 

[W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA<{a>«por),  of  Tricho.nium 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  in 
B.  c  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Thermos,  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  many  Aetoliona 
feU  (Polyb.T.  13.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZARINAS 
fAA^IoySpor  Za^tVas),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchus,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  the  rctam  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthians. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  some  year  Alexander*s  patron,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Grypus,  a 
son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  he 
I  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pay  his  troojn ;  but  the  people  roM  againct  him 
and  (Inivc  liini  out  of  the  city.  He  nmii  fell  into 
the  handft  of  rohberA,  who  dcliveivd  him  up  to 
Antiochus,  by  whom  ho  was  put  to  death, B.c.  V2'2. 
He  was  weak  and  etreminat«s  but  sometimes  gelu^- 
rous.  His  suniome,  Zebiiia,  which  means  ^'a 
purchased  slaTe,**  was  applied  to  him  as  a  ti'rm  of 
Fi'pniach,  from  a  rejMirt  that  he  had  lieen  bought 
by  I'tcilemy  as  a  slave,  ^vcrql  of  his  coins  ore 
exLint.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is  re- 
pri'M'nted  on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  snudl  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxzix.  1,*2 ;  .Tuseph.  Antiq,  xiiL  9,  10  ; 
Clinton,  /(w/i,  iii.  \u  334.)  IP,  S.] 


ALEXANDRA.    fCAssANDRA.] 

ALEXANDRIDES  ('AAc|ay8pifii)f)  of  Delphi, 
a  (Ireek  liiAtorian  of  uncertain  date.  If  wc  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  a^  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  I)eIphL  (Pint.  Liftaml.  18  ; 
Schol.  wl  Kurip,  Afiwtt,  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
some  penum  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Auaxandridt^s ;  SchoL  uil  Arutujtk.  Plut.  d'Jii.) 

[L.  S.J 

ALEX  A'NOR  f  AAtJtb'wp),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  gmndsrm  of  Aesculapius  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  t'niple  at  Titane  in  the  territorj-  of  Sicyon.  He 
himsi'lf  too  was  worsbippwl  then*,  and  Mcritia-s 
wen*  offered  to  hini  after  sunset  only.  (I'aui.  ii. 
2;t.J{4,  U.  «fi,Ace.)  IU.S.1 

ALEXAKCHUS  (*AX^$opxoj),  a  Grt-ek  his- 
torian, who  wrotr  a  work  on  the  history  of  Itiily 
('IraAiic^),  of  which  IMutarch  {J*anilfe.L  7)  quoit's 
thi*  third  lKH>k.  S>r\'ius  (<f(/  Am.  iii.  334)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  ri'Mfiocting  the  origin  of  the 
luuneH  Epeinis  and  Camjiania,  which  uii<|ui'Ation- 
ablv  iK-longed  to  his  work  on  Itiily.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
insKip'  (  /A-  h,  ft  Ch,  p.  30*5),  is  probably  a  ditferent 
P«Ti»iiM.  '    fL.  S.1 

ALEXAHCHTTS  fAA^iapxof).  1.  A  bn.thcr 
of  ('ii*i>.:indfr  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  m 
the  liiiinder  of  a  town  callinl  rrannyMilis,  the  hite 
of  whi(h  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  naid  to  have 
intriMlucefl  a  nunilier  of  word  a  of  hi^  own  coinage, 
which,  thouirh  very  expn-^sive,  ap^K'ar  to  have 
lie<'n  rt'girdril  as  a  kind  of  bLing.  (A  then.  iii.  p.  I'll.) 

*J.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  |jtu'i*diieuiti- 
iiiiint  wiTe  fortifying  I>eoeIeia  in  Attica,  it.  c  413, 
unit  wt're  M>nding  an  ex|)eflition  to  Sii-ily,  wax 
cirtnistifl  with  the  mmniand  of  <iOU  hoplitrs,  with 
whom  hi'  joined  the  iSiciliiui  exiK'dition.  (  Thucvd. 
vii.  IJ'.)  (I^S.j 

ALK'X  IAS  ('AA«5iaf),  an  ancient  finvk  physi- 
cian, who  wai  a  puiiil  of  'i  hratya^  of  Manlini'.u 
ami  lived  pro)i:ihly  ah'iut  the  midille  of  the  fourth 
tviitury  iM'lon-  l'hri»l.  'J'li<-ophnii>tns  mentions 
hnn  as  luiving  livt-d  shortly  Wfore  his  time  (//ui. 
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Plant,  \x,  in.  §  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abilH 
ties  and  acquin'ment<i.  [  W.  A.  Ci.] 

ALEXl'CACUS  CAAtJi'wwo*),  the  avoiter  of 
eriL,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  scTcnl 
deities,  as — Zeus  (<Jrph.  IM  Iju/mi.  Proorm,  i.), — 
to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  luuae 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  lielievod  to  kara 
stopped  the  plaguo  which  raged  at  Athens  in  tha 
time  of  the  Peloponncsion  war  (Pans.  i.  X  |  9^ 
viii.  41.  §  5),— and  to  Heracles.     (LactanL  t.  3.) 

[L.S.) 

ALEXICLES  CAAf^wXnf),  an  Athenian  gvoa- 
rol,  who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  LdcedaeaM^ 
nian  p:irty  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  ■.  c 
41 1,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  thecitj 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleio.  But  be  was 
afterwards  made  primmer  in  I'eirai'ous,  and  ic» 
tenced  to  dt^th  for  his  {urticipation  in  the  gnSl  if 
Phr}-nichus.  (Thucyd.  viiL  O'J ;  Lycuif^.  us  /mct. 
P.1G4.)  [I-S.) 

ALEXICRATESCAX«5.»cp«£Ti»f),a  PythagofM 
philoMipher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutaxdi,  wak 
whose  discipli^s  continued  to  observe  t)ie  ainiiBl 
di<'t  of  the  ]'y  thagoreans,  abstaining  from  fish  ah^ 
gether.  (Pliit.  ikfuiftw,  viii.  p.  7'Jn.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  PtfrrL  b,) 

[L.8.J 

ALE'XIDA  fAAc^^fii}),  a  daughter  of  Araphi- 
araus,  from  whom  cerUiin  divinities  called  EJadl 
(  *EAi(<rioi,  t.  e.  the  averttrrs  of  epileptic  fits)  wen 
believed  to  be  debcended.     (Plut.  (^aciesr.  Gr.  23.) 

f  L.  S.1 

ALEX VN US  ('AAc^ror),  a  philosopher  of  th« 
Dialectic  or  Mcgorian  whool  and  a  disciple  of  Eo- 
bulides  [Euci.idkn],  fmm  his  eristic  propensities 
factitiously  named  ^ZXtfl^vot^  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  ChrisL  Ha 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  cuntemiNiFaiy  of  Zeno. 
From  Elis  he  went  to  Olympio,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  Kaid,  of  founding  a  sett  which  might  be  caUed 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  dihciples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unheal thini'hs  of  the  place  and 
their  scanty  means  of  subiiistenci>,  and  left  him 
with  a  single  attendiuit  None  of  his  dorbiues 
liave  Ix-en  pn-servi-d  to  uh,  but  fn>m  the  bri«-f  men- 
tion nuule  of  him  by  Cicero  (.Ittiii.  Ii.  24),  be 
siremt  to  have  diNilt  in  Hiphiiitiad  puxxles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect.  Atheua«'Uh  (xv.  pu  (i9ti,  e.) 
mentiont  a  jNU'an  which  he  wrote  in  hfiimur  uf 
Cratems  the  MaetKlunian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  mmiimI  of  the  lyre.  Aletinus  ako 
wrote  agiiiii^t  Zmo,  wlio<«  pnifrs%ef1  ;uitaironi«t  he 
was,  and  atf:iiii»«t  Ephonis  the  hibtorian.  Diogenes 
IjoertiuH  has  pn'ttTvetl  Ninie  lines  on  hi*  drath, 
which  was  (K-cusiimrd  by  his  iM-int;  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  swiiiiniing  in  the  Alplieus.  (IHug. 
Lai-rt.  ii.  In.'Mlo.)  IRJ-l 

ALE'XloN,  an  ancient  phyhician,  who  wa»  i4x»- 
biibly  (judk'ing  from  Iiim  name)  u  nativf  of  (mnve; 
he  wai  a  iri«>nd  of  Cia-ro,  who  pniim-M  bin  mi*dical 
nkill,  and  dif}ilv  laiiientri  hitt  mjiMi'U  tlrath.  b.  r. 
44.  {AdAtt,  vii.'j,  xiii."J.=>,  xv.  l.d  "J.)  |  W.  \A\.\ 

ALKXI'PIM'S  ('AA»(»inrof),  an  amient  Orwk 
phvMtian,  who  in  nicntiomil  by  IMutarch  (.Ut*. 
c.  41)  aM  havini;  ni-civrd  a  li-ttiT  fnni  Alexander 
hiniM-lf.  to  thank  him  l>ir  having  rurrd  Pi>ua'»tav, 
orif  lit'  bin  oHIcerisuf  an  illnen^  pniUiblv  aUmt  iLt. 
3J7.  l\V.A.<J.J 

ALEXIS  ('AA«(if).  1.  \  mmic  |»«K't»  iMmi  at 
Thurii,  in  Mau'na  <inu'cia  (Suida^  ^.  r. 'AA.),  lut 
otlniitlvd   Mubv-iiiiently    to   the   pri\>legi-s    of   au 


•  coiBMiics.  (SMndM  L  &I  He  appean 
keHi  nttlwr  addicted  to  tne  pleaimw  of 
b  (Athen.  TiiL  pu  544.)  Aeeording  to 
(JDH  amm  Admmkt,  HeipM.  p.  785,  h.^ 
A  Wfta  the  stage  whfle  bein^  crowned  a« 
Bjr  iha  old  graminariaiii  he  it  commonlj 
writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  fng- 
li  the  title*  of  many  of  liu  playt  confim 
■wnt.  Still,  for  more  than  SO  years  he 
noniy  with  Pbilippides,  Philemon,  Me- 
ad Dipniloa,  and  several  fiagments  shew 
alio  wrote  pieces  which  woold  be  classed 
aa  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  n- 
'  pnlifie  writer.  Soidas  says  be  wrote 
i.  Hid  the  titles  of  113  have  come  down 
n»  Mcpovff,  'ATasAiMr,  'OKvpaniUtpoSt 
tnm,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Phto,  were 
•aUbitod  aa  eariyas  the  104th  Olym- 
!ha*A7«pis;,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mis- 
m  BO  doubt  written  while  he  was  idhre, 
ibea  (&  TSmarek.  pp.  6  —8)  in  b.  a  845, 
r  ifai  aa  then  Hring.  The  'A<c^^  and 
^^  Ib  which  he  satiriaed  Demosthenes, 
di  ahortly  after  bl  a  848.  The  'Inotv 
ha  allmled  to  the  decne  of  Sophodes 
Aa  fikBaaopheia,  in  a.  a  818.  The 
t  fa  BL  c.  312.  The  ^optuuttmiihai  and 
At  aa  B.  &  308.  As  might  have  been 
fa  B  peraen  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
oecuried  in  sevend  phys;  nor 
netimea  to  borrow  finmi  other 
from  EabohuL  (Athen.  L 
I  Ouysthia  of  Penannia  {ap,  Atkm.  ri. 
.)  «Kya  he  was  the  mat  who  invented  the 
m  panMate.  This  is  not  ctidte  eomct,  as 
M  fatiodneed  befiwe  him  by  ^pichannos ; 
fmn  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
m  which  it  afterwards  appcand  upon  ths 
I  la  kiTe  been  very  happy  hi  his  ezhibi- 

n^      ...:*     m^^     mfm^w.mm      »m^    m,.^ >     U— 


10  younger  roiycietns,  or 
t  whose  date  is  given  by 


Alejcis  stodMNt  under  tbe 

dee  that  the  Entrchides,  ^ 

Pliny,  waa  not  ue  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 

studied.  [C.  P.  BL] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  L  COMNE'NUS 
CA\«|tf  ,  or  'AA^IfOf  Ko^mii^f ),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, waa  most  probably  bom  m  a.  d.  1 048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Conmenus,  and  the 
nephew  ^  the  emperor  Isaac  Conmenus,  and  re- 
eeiTed  a  careful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  aooompanied  the  emperor  Romauus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp- Arslan,  saltan  of  the  Turks- 
SeQika,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Malaa- 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  pri&oner  by 
the  nltan.  After  the  dcpontion  of  Ronmnus  IHo- 
genes  in  1071,  AWzia  Comncnus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  tlie  new  emperor, 
Midmel  VII.  Duces,  who  employed  Alexis  ngainftt 
the  rsbds  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  iu 
Asia  Minor.  In  thb  war  Alexis  diatinguitthed  Ii  Im- 
self  as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  eztrop 
ordinary  shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  his  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bota- 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  become  hope- 
less, he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1077.  The  authority  of  Nicephorus  II  I.  was  disobey- 
ed by  sereral  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorui 
Bryennius  in  Epcirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexia  defeated  them  (me  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
^  Sebastos.**  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Bynntine  empire,  but  his  military  n- 
nown  made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Ahucis  opposed  in 
trigoes  to  intrigQea,and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
galbmt,  bat  also  the  most  artful  among  his  shreu  J 
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invndc  Thrace,  nnd  UuWrt  Guis<?an1.  dnko  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  host  of  Normoii  knif^htfi,had 
croKscd  the  Adriatic  and  laid  tiegc  to  Dunuzv),  the 
anciiMit  Dyrrachium.  In  this  critical  pohition 
Aloxit  evinced  eztroordinnry  activity.  lie  con* 
fhidcd  peace  with  the  iH'Ijuk*,  ceding  Asia  to 
th.^ni ;  he  made  an  allisincc  with  Venice  und  Henry 
1V^  erajxTor  of  Gemmny  ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
voARcls  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
8tnig<>le  Tilth  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
hut  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  «f  Henry  IV.,  compelk^d  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeinis  in  1084.  During  tliis  time  the  Sel- 
juks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  ond  threatened 
to  bl()ck  up  Comttantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  (in»ek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
iniplnred  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  hod  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro- 
fliicod  an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
UiitiDUS  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  rescuing  the  tonn 
of  our  Saviour  liecame  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
jirinces  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
anilKiSHodors  of  Alexis  had  related  to  them  at 
Piacenza  in  1095  the  ho{)eless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.  The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  lOOfi.  Thev  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Waller  the  Penny  less. 
And  were  rather  a  band  of  rngabonds  than  an 
anny.  Alexis  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacn*d  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  uf  Uouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  difTen'nccs  lM>twecn  the  Latins 
nnd  the  Greeks.  However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  tlin^ats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
iiiLT  them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  nnd  his  turbulent  liiirons 
with  BO  much  dexterity,  that  they  consent(.>d  to 
tike  the  oath  of  rasNiilage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  n>Ktore  to  the  emperor  the  Hyzantine  territories, 
which  liad  l)een  taken  by  the  Seljuks.  In  his 
tiini  he  promise<l  to  assist  them  in  their  entt^rprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  diuigerous  state  of  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  worti. 
lldwever,  in  pro|)ortion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
ndvaneed  into  A^Lx,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
tlin*en  lK)dy,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
euipire  Nicai>a,  Chios,  Rh(xles,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
SardeK,  and  fiiuilly  all  Asia  Minor.  The  descond- 
uiitb  of  Dohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
tn  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
M:tlmibtni.  During  the  hitter  years  of  his  n-ign, 
.Alexis  was  occupied  with  couHtlidating  the  do- 
iiii-itic  jH^nce  of  his  empire,  which  was  then  often 
di«tiirlMvl  by  religious  troubles.  He  died  in  lllH, 
at  t)ie  ni;e  of  Kcventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
•iiiri  John.  L"*ni"r:iily  calh-d  Calo-.foannes.  I 

Alexin  w;i^  the  nuihnr  of  a  work  entitled 
\u')a/>iici),  whiili  was  publiKhed  in  the  4th  volume  j 
of  tile  Atmhi'Ut  (initwi^  Par.  iJlJIiI,  and  als<i  fnmi  I 
a  latt  r  mniiii^tript  by  Gr"-n«i>ius  at  the  end  of  his  . 
w  -rk  Ik.  X'ft'i/iii^  \\uisil  IJat.  Di!*l.  ll^'fjiectiiiL'  ' 
t!'i-  i-c(l('<.ia>«tii:il  eiliotsof  Ah-xiu-siievenil  uf  which  ' 
aie  extant,  sve  Fabric.  ISiU.  (grate,  vii.  p.  7-9.       ■ 
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The  life  of  Alexis  has  been  carefblly, 
very  peirtiully,  described  by  his  daughter,  Anii 
Comnena,  in  her  Alrjriaf^  which  is  the  priodpri 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glyoii  a 
4 ;  Albertus  Aquensis,  ii.  9- 1 9 ;  Wilbebnu  Tyri  iiwj 
iL  5,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  **  Rerom  ab  Alnit 
I.,  Joanne,  Manuele  et  Alexio  II.  ComnenU  pil^ 
rum  libri  quatuor,"  Heidelbeig,  18J1.)  [W.  PJ 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IL  COMNETfUl 
("AAc^iff  or  *AAc(ieff  Kofunip6f)t  emperor  of  Ci^ 
stantinople,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Monad  Crn^ 
neuus  WHB  bom  in  1167,  according  to  Niartn 
In  1 179,  he  married  Agnet  or  Aniw,  the  dam^Am 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  mccwdJMi 
father  in  1180,  under  the  guaidianshtp  ot  hiia^ 
tlier  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  priaoi  rf 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victiDu  of  tne  adlfr 
tion  of  Andronicus  Comnenut,  who  first  4 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  i 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  di-ath  in  1 1 83  ; 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (NieelBa»j 
Manuel,  Comm.  fil, ;  comp.  Docange,  FamaUm  J|^ 
zcuttina^^  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  A^KQULm 
CAXf^is  or  'AAi^ff  "AyxcAot),  the  farotheraf  iki 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angclus,  whom  be  deposed  ■! 
blinded  in  1 195.  Being  a  descendant  of  AkiiiL 
Comnenus  by  I'heodom,  the  youngest  dapgkltfrf 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  fiunily-Bama  of  Hi 
great  ancestor,  nnd  is  therefore  commonly  cAi 
Alexis  Angclu^Comnenui.  In  1 197  and  1 190^  ki 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  SeQaka  dT 
Koniali,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.  Bbh 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  kflMH 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  lueywd  Hi 
ruin.  He  lost  the  crown  throngh  hi*  oephi 
Alexi%  the  son  of  Imuc  II.  Angelas,  whc^  I 
escaped  from  Ctmstxmtinoplc,  succeeded  in  fK^ 
blinding  the  Cnisiiders  ajinciubled  in  Voiiot  te 
nuike  an  expedition  ngniuht  the  usurper.  AmoBB^ 
ing  to  2U,U(>0  men,  and  commanded  by  DandoK 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attack<*d  Constantioopb  m 
the  month  of  July,*  1*203;  bat  before  they  Iwl 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  pakaa 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  poanidi 
of  gr>ld.  After  his  flight,  Constantino|4o  «■■  o^ 
cupied  by  tlie  Cruitiiders,  who  recogniaed  aa  t^ 
perors  the  blinded  Isaac  and  hie 
[A  LEX  18  I  V.J  He  afterwards  retuincd  to  i 
and  treachenmsly  blinded  the  emperor 
V.  Murzuplilus,  who  after  his  depositka  !■ 
PJ04,  had  fled  to  Alexis  IIU  whoee  da^htv 
he  liod  nuirricil.  MeanwhiU\  Theodore  I  asrarit 
siiccoe<led  in  milking  hiniMi'lf  independent  at  NicMm 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghayath«d-diB, 
sukm  of  Konioh.  In  1*J10,  Alexis  III.  iicd  ta 
this  sultun,  and  persixaded  him  to  auppoct  Ui 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Uy»ntiuni,  and  to  dedue 
war  ng:iinst  Theinlore  I«iiM:aris.  The  war  pcovcd 
fatal  for  the  sultiin,  who  was  killi'd  in  the  battle  ef 
AntiiK:h,  and  Alexis  III.  was  luadc  priiODer. 
Theo<lore  I^isenris  Iisid  marrii'd  Anna  Angela-C«m- 
nena,  the  second  daughu-r  of  Alexis  III.,  bat  this 
cinum •stance  did  not  pn'vent  him  fmm  ouufiAiqf 
his  father- in- l.iw  to  a  nioiustery  nt  Nicaea.  (I'JIU.) 
Then'  Alrxii  III.  died  some  yean  aAer  at  aa 
ail v,i] iced  a^t'  ;  the  exact  year  of  his  birth  ii 
not  known.  (Niiet:i!«,  .4A.ru  .Im/k/au,  itauam 
.f/^^^«K,  ill.  H,  \c.;  /mihWhh  if  Affj-.  ,^  c  l{ 
\  illi-hardiMiin,  /A*  /<i  CV/N</iit.«fa  dc  t\'t^^amtimaiUf 
Viu\^  lliJlJ,  c.  :)1,  5t>,  AlC.)  IW.  P.J 


neienccs  conscquenuy  arose  oeiween  mm 
eliTeren.  Alexis  Dacas,  smnamed  Mar- 
in ambitioos  and  enterprising  man,  took 
of  thiese  troubles,  and  suddenly  seized 
u  Bj  his  order  Alexis  IV.  was  put  to 
the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  IF. 
ie£.  (Nicetas,  laaadus  Angelu$^  iii.  c  8, 
ens  H  Alexia  jfiL  ;  Villehardouin,  Ibid,  c 
),&c^  102— 107.)  [W.  P.] 

IS  or  ALETXIUS  V.  DUCAS  CAAcgw 
f  Aomca),  sumamed  '^Murzufhlus,^  on 
f  the  close  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
u  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
r  February,  I20i,  after  having  been  pre- 
e  murder  of  Alexis  IV.,  who  was  put  to 
hk  order.  His  earlier  life  is  ahnost  un- 
Nicetas,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
sen  rapacious  and  volnptuons;  on  the 
id,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
be  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
ezis  V.  disdmned  to  conclude  peace  with 
didKmonrable  conditions,  and  prepared 
tnee;,  in  which  he  was  vigorously  assisted 
ace  Lascaris.  However,  courage  suddenly 
I  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
lis  III.,  whose  daughter  Eudoxia  Angela- 
he  had  jnst  married.  Constantinople 
D  by  storm  by  the  Cmsaders  (12th  of 
M),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
€  which  Nicetas,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
cnphatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
FbDders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
lim  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
og  deprived  of  sight  by  his  fether-in-kw, 
.  fled  to  the  Morea,  but  was  arrested  and 
I  CoDstxuitinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
Bodth  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
in  column.  (1204.)  (Nicetas, ^ursspJUM; 
4mfftimM  €(  Alex,  ja,  c.4,5;  Cfetta  Frc»- 
94 ;  Villehardouin,  lUd.  c  51,  56,  60, 


was  oesiegea  Dy  tbe  Komans  m  b.  c.  26U.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
saved  the  town  of  Agrigentum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  £uthful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  £uthful  and  resist  the  temptations  oflfered  by 
their  comrades.  (Polyb.  i.  43,  ii.  7.)  [L.  S.J 
ALEXON  MYNDIUa   [Alkxandkr  Myn- 

DIUS.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.     [Varus.] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.     [Flavus.] 
ALGOS  CAXyos)^  is  used  by  Hesiod  {Tlteoff. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,   which  are   there  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Eris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palaestinus.] 
L.  ALIE'NUS,  plebeian  aedilc  &  c.  454,  ac- 
cused Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  yciir,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the  aciurium. 
(Liv.  iiu  31.) 
ALIE'NUS  CAECI'NA.  [Caecina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L.  Cl'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  account  of  liis  imf 
prisonment  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Goigias  Leontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  Annates.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  wiiich 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  coUoctcd  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Corte^s  Sallust. 

Niebuhr  (i.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  as  a 
really  critical  inv<»tigator  of  antiquity,  who  tlirew 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
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Thit  diilerence  is  the  more  important  in  an  histo- 
rical Tiew,  from  Altmentiu  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by 
Niebuhr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontifif 
reckoned  13*2  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  ot 
Tarquinios  Priscua,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Oiacchanua,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  years,  for  132-  152112=22,  and  22  years, 

1 « 
added  to  the  era  of  Polybius  and  Nepot,  riz.  01 
7.  2,  bring  as  to  the  very  date  of  Alimentus,  01 
12.4. 

Alimentus  compoeed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Juru- 
eonsutif  containing  at  least  two  books ;  one  book 
De  VerUt  pntctM^  one  De  Contulum  Poitttaic,  one 
De  ComUiis,  one  De  Ftutisy  two,  at  least,  Mjfttmfo- 
jfkott^  and  several  De  lie  MUilari.  In  the  lattei 
vroik  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Ju$  FfciaJe.  (GelL  xvi.  4 ;  Voss.  Hid.  Gr.  iv. 
13,  fim^  Il'mt,  Lot  14;  F.  Lachmann,  deFontib. 
IliOor.  Tit.  Lhu  Com.  L  17,  4ta  1822 ;  Zimmem, 
iK«i.  Rfthte^eeck,  i  §  73.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  Cl'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  &  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  tribnneship  the  Uiw 
known  by  the  name  of  Cimeia  Lex  de  Donia  el 
Mutwribmy  or  Munerolk  Lex,  (Liv.  xxziv.  4 ; 
Cic.  Cbto,  4,  de  OraL  iL  71,  adAtt  1 20;  Festus, 
«.  V,  MimeralU.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.   (Dkt.  ttf  AnL  f.  v.  Gmda  Lex.) 

ALIPHE'RUSorHALIPHE'RUSCAAi^iWw), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeos  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (Apollod.  iii 
8.  §  1.^  The  town  of  Aliphen  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Pans,  viiu  3.  §  1,  26.  §  4 ;  Steph.  Dyz.  t.  v.  'AA(- 
♦«^.)  [L.  a] 

ALITTA  or  ALILATf  AA/rro  or'AAiX^r),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 

ALLKCTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Carausius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  ▲.  d. 
298  to  murder  Carausius  and  asiuiite  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enioyed  his 
hononn  for  three  yean,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantius  sent  Asclepiodotus  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  was  defeated  in  ▲.  o.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict  de  Can,  89;  Entrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  isacription  it  Imp.  C.  Allbctus. 
P.  F.  Aug.  [L.  &] 


A.  ALLIF/NUa  1.  AfriendofCkeioXwho 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cioero  in  Asia,  n.  c  60  (Cic.  ad  Qa. 
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/v.  I  1.  §  3),  and  praetor  in  &  c  49.  {A 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was 
Africa,  a  huge  body  of  troopsi  He  oonti 
Sicily  till  b.  a  47,  and  received  the  title 
consul  Two  of  CiceiD*s  lettcra  are  addn 
him.  (Hirt.  Bdl.  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Ck.  a</  Fi 
78,  79.)  His  name  oocon  on  a  coin,  wl 
on  one  side  C.  Cabb.  Imp.  Cob.  Itbr.,  am 
other  A.  Allibnvs  Pbocob. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabella,  Bl  c.  43,  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Eg}'pt.  Oi 
turn  from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  b 
prised  by  Casnus  in  Palestine,  who  was 
head  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were 
rior,  AUienus  joined  Cassius.  (Appian,  i 
78,  iv.  59;  Cic.  PkU,  xl  12, 13;  Casuoa, 
ad  Fam.  xii.  1 1,  12.)  This  AUienus  may 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CIUS,  a  prince  of  the  Cdtiberi,  b 
to  a  most  beantifttl  virgin,  who  was  taken  ] 
by  Sdpio  in  Spain,  b.  c.  209.  .Scipio  gn 
gave  her  to  AUucios,  and  refused  the  preai 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifo 
in  Li^7  f  xxvi  50),  and  is  alao  related  h 
writers.  (Polyb.  x.  19 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  | 
ItaL  XV.  268,  &c.) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbi 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinus  and  other 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  o 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  uset 
washed.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  20 ;  comp. 
de  Lwg.  Lat  v.  71,  ed.  Miiller.)  [L 

ALMOPSfAA/M4),agiant,theaonofP 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  AJaaa 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopcs  in  Maeedona 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Stev 
$.v,*hXii»0wta.)  [L 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  KUY 
(*AA«Mi8ai,  hXMliJiax  or  'AAsfciSoj),  are  patr 
forms  from  Aloeus  but  arc  used  to  de<^ign 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedcia  by  Poscido 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  The  AI«)eidae  are  rei 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  thi'tr  f 
dinary  strength  and  daring  spirit.  Whe 
were  nine  yean  old,  each  of  their  bodies  bm 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in 
At  this  eariy  age,  they  threatened  the  01; 
goda  with  war,  and  attempted  to  |Ble  bmnu 
apon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Osm. 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  ] 
bad  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the 
oianhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  be&i 
beards  began  to  appear.  (Od,  xL  305,  9at 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c;  comp.  Philoatr.  de  Vh 
iL  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  feat  a 
«ariy  age.  They  put  the  ood  Area  in  chaio 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  i 
be  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermea  b* 
formed  of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  libemt 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  are  rebted  hj  j 
donis  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  nuik) 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  Act 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  moantaini 
me  another,  and  threatened  to  change  las 
•Mm  and  sea  into  land.  They  are  further  i 
^uve  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadt 
(hree  in  height.  As  another  proof  of  their  i 
It  is  reUted,  tlmt  Ephialtes  sued  for  the  h 
Hera,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.  Bat  t 
(o  their  destruction  in  the  island  uf  Naxoik  ( 


xo  nun,  xne  Ajoeioae  are  i  neMauan  oeroes 
ra  Mnt  oat  by  tbeir  father  Aloeai  to  feteh 
eir  motlier  I|>iimiedeia  and  her  daiif^ter 
n«  who  bad  been  carried  off  bj  Thnmans. 
vnag  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thndant 
jbttd  of  Strongyle '(Naxoa),  thej  lettled 
mien  over  the  Thnuaana^  Bot  mod  after, 
3Ied  each  other  in  a  dispnte  which  had 
etween  them,  and  the  Naxiana  worshipped 
I  heroea.  The  fonndation  of  the  town  of 
in  Thesio]  J  wa«  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
r.)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
ited  as  only  remarinble  for  their  gigantic 
1  strength ;  bat  there  is  another  story  which 
hem  m  a  different  light  Paiuanias  (iz. 
I  relatea,  that  they  were  belioTed  to  have 
le  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
m  moimt  Helicon,  and  to  hare  consecrated 
utaa  to  them ;  bat  they  worshipped  only 
fiaes — Melete,  Mnenie,  and  Aoide,  and 
die  town  of  Ascn  in  Boeotia.  Sepnkhnd 
Ms  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  tne  time 
I  (ix.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
Later  times  fitbled  of  their  bones 
KB  in  ThesMly.  (Philostr.  i.  S.)  The  in- 
lisn  of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
■d  JiXatdj  which  has  been  attempted  by 
sdiolanL  is  little  satiafiictory.  [L  S.] 
'EVS  CAXttws).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
Mee.  ITe  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daagh- 
'Hops,  who  was  in  lore  with  Poseidon,  and 
walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  hands  full 
Her,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it  The 
a  whom  sbe  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
b  (Horn,  n  T.  985,  CML  zl  805 ;  Apollod. 
L)    [AlokidailJ 

son  of  Helios  by  Ciree  or  Antiope^  who 
I  from  his  fikther  the  sovereignty  over  the 
sTAsopia.  (Pteu.  ai.f  6,3.  $8.)  [L.&] 
>PE  (^AA^vif),  a  danghter  of  Cercyon, 
a  beloTed  by  Poseidon  on  aeeoont  of  her 
eaaiy,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 


^  iiA^aio,  AA^soio,  or  AA^towm;,  a  surname  ot 
Artemisy  whieh  she  deiiTed  from  the  rifver  god 
Alpliehis,  who  loved  her,  and  nader  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Letrini  in  Elis  (Pans.  vL  22.  | 
5 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (SchoL 
ad  PimL  Pyik,  iL  12,  Nem.  I  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  {AfeL  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethnsa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terreneons  communication  with  the  river  Alpheiua, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  CAX^kJ*  or 
*AA^r)y  the  god  of  the  river  Alpbeius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  a  son  of  Oceauus  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
Nem.  I  1;  Hes.  Theoff,  338.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alpheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  n}naavh  Arethusa, 
.but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  nnited  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethnsa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem,  i. 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  {MeL  ▼.  572,  &c)  Arethusa,  a  ^r  nymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  oer  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Ed.  x.  4; 
Virg.  Aen.  iiL  694 ;  Stat  Sitv,  I  2,  203 ;  Theb. 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  Dial,  Marin,  3.)  Arterois, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  she  covered 
herfooe  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  oi  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Letrini  According 
to  another  version,  tne  goddess  fled  to  Ortygin, 
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343 ;  Senec  QuaegL  Nai.  iii.  26 ;  Fulgent.  Afyfh. 
iii.  12.)      Plutarch  («ie  Fluv,  19)  gives  an  account 
which  it  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men- 
tioned aboye.     According  to  him,  Alpheius  was  a 
son  of  Helioa,  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphus  in 
a  contest     Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyes 
he  k'apt  into  the  river  Nyctimus  which  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  Alpheius.  [L.  S.] 
AKPHET^'OR.     [NioBE.] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.     [Varus] 
ALPHESIBOEA  {*AX<p€<n9oia).     1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.     [Adonis.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegeus,  who  married  Alc- 
macon.     [Alcmaion.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  SoUax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.     (Plut.  rf« /Y»r.  24.)  [!>.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUSCAA4»€roj  Mu- 
rtAiyrcubt),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  spoftks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus,  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceivcxl  great  &vour»  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  xiiL  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
Tt  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viiL  52.  §  3),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemcn  in  Tcgea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
nn  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
simple  foci  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus.  (Jacobs,  An- 
thol.  Graee.  xiii.  p.  839.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPIilUS  AVl'TUS.     [AvrruH.] 

ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  {Sai.  L  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pnv 
bably  means  M.  Furius  Bibaculus.    [Bibaculux.] 

ALPI'NUS  MONTA'NUS,  one  of  the  Treviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitcllius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
A.  D.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinua, 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac  Hut.  iii. 
35,  iv.  31,  T.  59.)  [CiviLia] 

ALTHAEA  {"AX$aia\  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
lian  king  Thestius  and  Kurythemis,  and  sister  of 
I^da,  ilypcrronestra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  Ace.  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon«  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeus,  Thyrcus,  C'ly- 
roenus,  and  Meleoger,  and  of  two  daughters.  Gorge 
and  Deianeira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  S  10,  8.  §  1.) 
ApoUodonis  states,  that  according  to  sonic,  Mele- 
ager  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  oif  her  intercour».e . 
with  Ares,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  I)ei- 
auoiia  by  Dionysus.    (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 
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171,  174.)  Althaea  is  espectally  cdebntc 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tngk  fiite  a 
son  Meleagcr,  who  also  became  the  caoae  « 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hnng  herseU^  < 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  da^er.  (ApoO 
8.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Afet  viii.  445,  &c.)  (L  : 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE'MENES 
OflfjUimis  or  'AAOai/xii^f ),  a  son  of  Catreua,  ki 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  O 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  J 
menes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instn 
of  his  £&ther*s  death.  He  landed  in  Rhoda 
phice  which  he  called  Cretenia,  and  in  rememl 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island^  he  ered 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zeus  Atabyrioa. 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermei 
Althemenes,  disbelieving  her  account,  kill* 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catzev 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  inri] 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  more,  and  to 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sail 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  hie 
panions  were  attacked  by  sheoherds,  who  mi 
them  for  pirates.  During  the  ensuing  stn 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  his  sil 
and  shot  his  own  father  dead.  Vl'hen  he  bi 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  eaith.  Thb ; 
account  of  Apollodorus  (iiL  2.  §  1,  &c.), 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  p 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  va 
ing  about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dyiqg 
grief.  He  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  subeeqn 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [U  i 

ALTHE'PUS  CAxeiprof),  a  too  of  Pea 
and  LeTs,  a  daughter  of  0ms,  king  of  Trc 
The  territory  of  Troeien  was  called  aficr 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  PalUu  and  Poseidoi 
puted  the  possession  of  the  country  with 
other.  (Paus.  ii.  .30.  §  6.)  [L.I 

ALYAITES  CAAuamjs),  king  of  Lydia 
ceeded  his  father  Sadyattes,  b.  c  G18.  Sadj 
during  the  lost  six  years  of  his  reign  had  bee 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Miletus,  which  was  cont 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of 
years  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  aa^ 
ing  sick  shortly  afterwords,  he  sent  to  Delpl 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  hia  a 
swer  till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  1m 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  ; 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war 
Cyoxares,  king  of  Media,  drove  the  CinuM 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Chuoa 
The  war  with  Cyaxares,  which  lasted  for  five  3 
from  B.  c.  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequeni 
Alyattes  recei>'ing  under  his  protection  some 
thians  who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cvai 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  whili 
annius  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  oeinentai 
the  marriage  of  AKtyages,the  son  of  Cyaxana, 
Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes 
u.  I'.  6(j\  or  5t>0,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  y 
and  wa^  siiccc^ed  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  apj 
to  have  bi'cn  previouJy  associated  with  his  fiok 
the  guventnicut.    (Herod.  I  16-22,  25,  73,  7i 

The  tomb  ((rnfia)  of  Alyattes  is  mentionei 
HerodotuK  (L  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  L; 
It  was  north  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Gygaea. 
consisted  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  nsiied  m§ 
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SKj.-datt«ifi  of  great  rtoxtes.  It  was  erected  by  the 
todetpeople,  mechaxik*,  and  courtesans,  and  on 
li*  top  of  it  then;  were  fire  pillara,  which  Hero- 
^oou  aw,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
fa«fit  portions  raised  bj  each ;  from  this  it  ap> 
fozvd  that  the  courtexnns  did  the  greater  part 
It  Beaanred  six  pletlira  and  two  stadia  in  ciicom- 
facsce,  and  thirteen  plethia  in  breadth.  Accord- 
ipf  to  some  writers,  it  was  called  the  ''tomb  of  the 
irti  1111,^  and  was  erected  bj  a  mistress  of  Gjges. 
(Qeairh.  <^  ^a«M.  xiii.  p.  573,a.)  This  mound 
tfS  txiftts.  Mr.  Hamilton  sajs  {Re$earekei  m  Atia 
i/iw,  ToL  t.  PL  145),  that  it  took  him  aboat  ten 
■Bates  to  ride  round  its  base,  which  wonld  give 
it  s  dicamfeivnce  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
ttttes,  thst  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na* 
teal  rock — a  white,  horinmtally  stratified  earthy 
higiTopc,  cut  away  so  as  to  iqppoar  part  of  the 
arsctare.  The  opper  portion,  he  adds,  is  sand 
mi  gn?e],  apparenUy  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
BoBas.  He  foond  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
fcsadatioii  neariy  eighteen  iSeet  square,  on  the 
i«Si  of  which  waa  a  huge  circular  stone  ten  feet 
it  dJaaeter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
•r  gp.  eridently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
Ae  »x  of  the  tnmnlns. 

ALY'PIUS  ('AXihnor),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
■■eal  ticatzae  entitled  cMrvrywyi)  iaovcuc^.  There 
■i  as  tolerably  sure  grounds  for  identifying  him 
litk  say  one  of  the  Tarions  persons  who  bore  the 
■BK  m  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
skose  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
ikt  BDst  phmsible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alypius 
«bo«  Eanapiiia,  in  his  1Mb  of  lamUichus,  cele- 
kites  U/r  has  acute  intellect  (6  9ta\9KTUcdrraTos 
'AA^VMs)  and  diminutire  stature,  and  who,  being 
ifriead  of  lamblichua,  probably  flourished  under 
hba  sad  his  immediate  successors.  This  Aly- 
pBs  vas  a  native  of  Akzandria,  and  died  there  at 
IB  sdtaaced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
^  the  person  called  by  Ammiantu  Maicellinus 
JUffiag  Anhodtmnt,  who  was  first  prefiect  of  Bri- 
taa,  sad  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
tttnapt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  tonple.  Julian 
•Mrsks  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Al^pim 
Qw^jar^y  'AXvrty  dScXi^  Kai<mp^ov),  in  one  of 
vbdb  he  thanks  him  for  a  geographical  treatise  or 
dsrt;  it  would  seem  more  hkely  that  this  was  the 
Artsrhian  than  that  he  was  the  Alexandrian 
Aljins  as  Meursius  supposes,  if  indeed  he  was 
other  sue  or  the  other.  lamblichos  wrote  a  li£B, 
sotaow  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Meusus,  NoL  ad  Alyp,  p.  186,  &c.  c ;  Ju- 
EiB,  EpkL  xxix.  xxx.  and  not.  p.  2d7,  ed.  Heyler ; 
EfflHpioa,  ViL  lambUck,  and  not.  toL  ii  p.  6^  ed. 
Wjttenbacfa ;  Amm.  MaxcelL  xxiii.  1.  §  2 ;  De 
k  Borde,  Emai  tttr  la  Munqnty  yol  iiL  p.  133.) 

The  work  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
exccpdoB  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
•Tiabels  used  (both  for  Toioe  and  instrument)  to 
ieaaibt  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
daofd  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
tfaee  genen.  (Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic) 
It  treats,  therefore,  in  fisct,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
uneir)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub- 
j<tt  is,  as  usoal,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
OBv  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
vork.  It  arottld  have  been  nK>st  valuable  if  any 
ntadershle  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
^  th«  actual  use  of  the  sjstem  of  notation  de- 
ichW  in  it ;  nnfortuiMit^y  veij  few  remain  (see 
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Bumcy,  ffisLo/Music,  vol.  i.  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Bdckh,  de 
Meir,  Find.  c.  8.  p.  235.  c.  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursius,  its 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  inde&tiga- 
ble  Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meibomius,  Amstel.  1652; 
Aristoxenns,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  ed.  Job.  Meur* 
sins,  Lugd.  Bat,  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALY'PIUS  (*AAujr*oy),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  a.  o.  430. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  (See  CondUorum 
Nova  CulUetio^  a  Mansi,  voL  v.  p.  1463.)  [A.  J.C.] 

ALYPUS  f AXinros),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucydes,  the  Argive. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bronze  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegospotami.  (b  c. 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  by  him.  (vi.  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vi  1.  §  2,  8.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  (*AXvf€i{s),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadius.  After  his 
fother^s  death,  he  reigned  in  conjimction  with  his 
brother  over  Acamania,  and  is  said  to  have  foanded 
the  town  of  Alyzeia  there.     (Strab.  x.  p.  452; 


Steph.  Byz.  m.v,  AAv^cia.) 


[L.  S.] 


AMA'DOCUS  ('AmoSokos)  or  ME'DOCUS 
(VLi/fioKos),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracians. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (L  4. 
§  4)  speaks  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Alcibiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  &  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  and  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  vrhea.  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  b.  c 
400.  They  were,  however^  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulus, 
the  Athenixm  commander,  in  b.  c.  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  tlie  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen 
Anab,  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  §  3,  &c.,  IJdL  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says^  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  (  PoL  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Guttling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  cun- 
junction  with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptes  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
B.  c.  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthcn(>s.  (Dcm. 
mAristocr.  p.  623,  &c)  [Cxrsobleptks.]  Ama- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  Phitipp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat.  *.  c.  *hfwZoK05.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated ana  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c  184.    (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  is  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (viii.  3.  §  1 )  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  B.  c.  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
pyttef  from  liaving  a  man's  spirit  with  a  female 
form.     Compare  Aprania  and  Hortbxria. 
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C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFrNIUS  wm  one 
of  th(r  (>arlit'st  Bomaii  writcn  in  favour  of  the  Epicu- 
ivan  philoKophy.  lie  wrote  scTCixd  workt,  wliich 
arc  ceniiurcd  by  Cicero  xia  deficient  in  anungenient 
Olid  style.  He  is  miiitionod  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.     {J cad,  I  *\  Tux.  iv,  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  {'AfUxOtia).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infant  Zens  after  bis  birth  in  Cwte.  The  an- 
cients themselves  ap^K^ar  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  almat  the 
real  nature  of  Amultheia.  HosychiuK  derives  it 
fit)m  the  verb  dfioKOivity^  to  nourish  or  to  enrich ; 
otlicrs  from  a/iaAtfairros,  t.  c.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  a^uin  from  o/uaAi)  and  0tia^  according  to 
wliich  it  would  sipinify  the  divine  gwit,  or  the 
tonder  goddess.  The  conmion  derivation  is  from 
dfitK'ytiv^  to  milk  or  sock.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amtdtheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jove  (Hygin.  Puet,  Abir.  ii.  13;  Arat. 
Phaen,  163;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov,  4f)),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  1.  § 
6.)  [Akga.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  iitls  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
OceanuH,  Helios  Hacmonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  ad  Horn,  IL  xxL  194  ; 
Eratosth.  CaUai.  13;  ApoUod.  iL  7.  §5;  Lac- 
tant.  Inaa.  i.  22;  Hygin.  /.  e.,  and  Fab.  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Ad2Uuanteia),and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat.  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  fill(>d  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stairs.  (Ovid,  l\ut.  y.  115, 
&c.)  According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himftelf 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  iK>wers  that  whenever  the  pof»- 
sessor  wished,  it  would  iiibtantaneouhly  become  fill<>d 
with  whatever  might  be  desiied.  (A|k>1!(xI.  /.  c; 
SchoL  ad  Caliiui.  I.  c.)  This  is  the  sttjry  about 
the  origin  of  the  ceh  brated  horn  of  Anialthi'la, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  conmcopia, 
which  pliiys  such  a  prominent  piirt  in  tlie  stories 
of  Greece,  and  i\hich  was  used  in  hiter  times  as 
the  symW  of  plenty  in  general.  (Stnib.  x.  p.  4/>0, 
iii.  p.  151;  Dio<l.  iv.  35.)  [A( helois.]  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  G8)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  dilTers  fmm  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
conling  to  him  the  Libyan  king  Annuon  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extniordinar}-  U'iiuty,  and 
gave  her  a  vrrj*  fertile  tract  of  hind  which  had  the 
form  of  a  builds  horn,  and  received  fn>m  its  quttv'n 
the  name  of  the  honi  of  Amalthei«u  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  siM^cinien.s  of  a 
ratiunalibtic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythu«. 
Tiie  honi  appi-ara  to  Ik*  one  of  the  mont  anciei;t 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  rei)re>>ented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  ftill 
extant,  ((ialeria  (iiuMtiniani,  ii.  p.  Gl.)  The 
honi  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  repreticntatiuns  of  Tyche  or  Kortuaa.  (I'aus. 
iv.  30.  S  4,  vii.  'Jf>.  §  3;  com{».  Diittiger,  A  mat' 
thia^  odit  dtr  C*/n(e«o.iV^*  Zcas  oIb  ifuu<jiin*/; 
Weleker,  L'vLer  cine  Cretitche  Colonic  m  TUcUm, 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (Tibull,  ii.  5.  fi7),  whom 
I^utanllus  (i.  G)  idenlilii-h  with  the  CiiUiacMU 
Sibyl,  who  i»  aaid  to  luive  m^Iu  to  king  Taiquinius 
Uie  lelcbrated  ^ib^Uiiie  buvks.     The  aUL.c  Is  stated 
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I  by  Servius  (ad  Aen,  vi.  72)  and  bj  Lydnt  (^ 
Mcu9.  iv.  34) ;  comp.  Klaoien,  Atmma  mmd  dm 
Penattn,  p.  299,  &c  [L.  Sw] 

AMANDUS.     [Aelianur,  p.  28«  a.] 

AMARANTL'S  {'Afjudfayrot),  of  AlezBBdri^ 
^iTotc  a  conmientary  upon  one  of  I'heocrita? 
Idyls  {JhJti/mol.  M.  p.  273.  40,  ed.  Sylh.),  and  ■ 
work  entitled  ir«pl  amji^r.  Respcctiug  hi*  tirntk 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  JmI^ 
king  of  Maurctania.  (A then.  viiL  p.  343^  %tM, 
p.  414,£) 

AMARYNCEUS  ('A/iopirx'fvf),  a  chief  «f  tk 
Eleans,  and  son  of  Ouesimachue  or  of  AceUft 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Eostaih.  ad  Horn.  p.  303.)  iU' 
cording  to  Hyginus,  Amar}'noeiis  himaelf  juiiied  thi 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ship*,  lloaab 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  mm  H&MM 
(Amarynccides)  as  partaking  in  the  Tnju  «K 
(/A  ii.  622,  iv.  517.)  When  AmuyiMxiu  ikk 
his  sous  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour  a 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  rcktes  {IL  xxiiL  €2$^ 
&C.),  took  part  According  to  Puusania*  (▼.  i| 
8)  Amar^-nceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  A^pM 
against  Heracles,  in  return  fur  which  Aogeat  ahani 
his  throne  with  him.  (L.  &] 

AMARYNTHUS  CA/«(fnrr0of),  a  hanttr  d 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Aroarynthv  m 
Euboea  (Steph.  Byz.  says  Euboea  itselQ  waa  hr 
lieved  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Stnb.  z.  |s 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  towaif 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  auname  Aa» 
rynthia  or  Aiwirysia,  under  which  the  was  ««h 
shipped  there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paoa.  L  SL  f 
3,  comp.  />ic/.  f/Aut,  s.  v.  *Afiaffiir§ut.)     [U  ftj 

AMA'SIS  fAAuuris).  1.  King  of  E^jpi  ii 
early  times,  according  to  Diodonia  (L  60X  ii 
whose  reign  t^vpt  was  conquered  by  ActiaaMl^ 
king  of  Ethiopia.     [Actisankh.] 

2.  Kin.tf  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apnea,  the  hil 
king  of  the  line  of  PMimiuetichus,  in  B.  c  5CSL 
He  was  of  comiarativrly  low  origin  (IIerodoCa% 
ii.  172,  calls  him  817/iionyT),  and  waa  bun  al 
^^iuph,  a  town  in  the  JNiitic  nome.  When  the 
Egyptians  revolted  ag:iiiist  A  pries  Amasia  «■■ 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  bat  went  vtm 
to  the  hide  of  the  reU'ls  a:id  m-as  prockiaeA 
king  by  them.  He  defeiited  Apnea  in  a  battll 
mar  Mnmeinphis,  and  ti>ok  him  prisoner,  lit 
84.'cmed  (li^poM-d  to  treat  his  captive  with  giwU 
niildne^H,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  ia 
the  hand<*  of  the  Ei'VptiiUiK,  who  put  him  to  d«mt 
It  was  pKikibly  to  btrengthen  nimsietf  a^nst  a 
powerful  party  formed  u^aintit  iiim  aiiifiiig«t  the 
warrior-CJihte,  that  he  cultiv.iti-d  the  friehcKhip  ef 
the  (ireek*.  He  not  «Mily  g:ive  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis  whicii  had  hillierto  U'en  their  only 
mart,  but  oiM>ned  all  the  nmuths  of  the  Nile  I* 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temples  to  their 
i»wn  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliaiin.*  with  iht 
<Jri-ekH  of  Cyn-ne,  and  hiuiM-If  married  Ladioe,  a 
C\renaicbdy.  (  Hen>d.  ii.  Utl.)  He  lemuved  the 
loiiians  and  (  ariaiis,  who  were  »4>tlled  on  the 
IVluhiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
fonned  them  into  a  body  giuird  for  hinisrH 
(ii.  154.)  He  uIho  enteieil  into  alliance  with 
Chm'sus  (i.  77)  and  nitii  Polycnite%  the  tynat 
of  Siunt'ii  (iii.  39,  40),  who  i»  said  to  ha%e  i»> 
tnduced  Puliagtinis  to  him  by  letter.  {Uwft 
IjiwrX.  viii.  3.)  Anuui*  also  sent  p:e%eDts  la 
several  of  the  Greek  citieic  (Herod,  ii.  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  his  tnivela  viuted  hiast 
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(L  W;    P^at.  SJom,  26;    Plat.   TYmooM,   p.  21.) 

h  would  appear  firom  Xenophon  (Cyrojp.  riiL  6. 

f  JO)   that,  after  the   overthrow  of  Cioesas  by 

Cvnuk   Aznasis    wa»    compelled    to   pay  tribnte. 

He  <roTe  to  win  the  forour  of  the  priest-caste  by 

"bciivLii-g    xhcm    u-m^ea.       During   the   reign   of 

Aaa&is     agrkultnre,    commerce,    and    the    arts 

flKiished  greatly.     The  extension   of  Egyptian 

eoesoeroe  was  much  fovoored  by  the  conquest  of 

Cypras  which  be  made  tributary.     His  reign  was 

«De  of  almost  oninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity, 

vrkh  gare  him  leisure  for  adorning  Egypt  with 

KTCfaJ  magnificent  buildings  and  woriES  of  art.  (iL 

17S.  176.)     The  plans  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 

U  been  unable  to  carry  into  efiect,  were  followed 

SB  by  Cambyses»  who  in  B.  c.  525  led  an  army 

atiiDflt  Egypt.     Aooording  to  the  story  told  by 

Hetodotos  (iiL  I),  Cambyses  had  been  incensed 

hj  a  deception  practised  upon  him  by  Anuuds, 

vha,  pretending  to  comply  with  a  denumd  of  the 

Pknasa  king,  that  he  should  send  him  his  daughter 

to  adorn  his  harem,  substituted  the  daughter  of 

Afries  far  his  own.      Amaus  howe\'er  did  not 

firr  to  see  the  £dl  of  his  country.     He  died  be- 

fas  Cuobyses  reached  the  borders,  after  a  reign  of 

41  years,'and  waa  buried  at  Sais  in  the  tomb 

vtich  he  had  constmcted  in  the  temple  of  Athena. 

(m.lO,iL  1*>9.)     His  corpse  was  afterwards  taken 

j      sst  of  the  tomb  and  shamefully  insulted  by  the 

■drr  of  Cambyses.    (iii.  16.)     As  a  goremor  he 

I      cdibtted  great  abilities,  and  was  the  author  of 

I      ttTVfil  osefnl  rvgokuions  (iL  177),  but  he  appears 

to  ks^e  indulged  in  more  fiuniliority  towards  those 

I      dboax  him  than  was  altogether  consibtent  with  his 

kistfly  di«nity.  (Herod.  iL  161—182,  iiL  1—16  ; 

;      I^^  K  68,  95.) 

1  A  Persian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maraphii, 
v!m  tss  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  goremor  of 
E^rpt  onder  Cambysea,  at  the  head  ^  an  army, 
t»  EMst  Pherecinie,  the  mother  of  ArcesiUus 
IIL  king  of  Cyrene.  He  took  Barca  by  strstA- 
gns  snd  treachery,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
sompt  upon  Cyrene.  He  was  then  recalled  by 
Amodea.  On  iu  march  back  the  Persian  army 
siSnyd  sererelj  from  the  Libyans^  (Herod,  iv. 
1S7.2U1,203.)  .  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  ('Afuurrpis  or 
'AciftfTpif).  1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother 
«f  Artazerzea  I.  According  to  Herodotus,  she 
vii  the  daughter  of  Otancs,  according  to  Ctesias, 
vbo  calls  her  Araistris,  of  Onophas.  She  was 
civl  and  rindictive.  Dn  one  occasion  she  sacri- 
iui  faorteen  youths  ojRhe  noblest  Persian  fiimilies 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
ti^  of  her  horrible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Ma- 
fctn,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  gives  us  a  lively 
pcnn  of  the  intrigues  and  cruelties  of  a  Persian 
Wno.  She  surrived  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  ix.  108 — 113;  Ctesias,  Penie,  c  20.  30.  ed. 
Lim;  PlnL  Aldd.  p.  123,  c) 

'L  A  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  whom  her  &- 
tii-f  ^nroiaisni  in  marriage  to  Teribazus.  Instead 
«f  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  married  her  himself. 
(PliL  Ariu^.  c  27.) 

y  Also  called  Amastrine  QAfMurrptinj\  the 
^hter  of  Oxyartes*  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
gi"^  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Cmtenis. 
(Aniin.  J»i&,  riL  4.)  Cratenis  having  Men  in 
W  vith  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  Amas- 
^  Durried  Dionysins,  tyimnt  of  Heiacleia,  in  Bi- 
i^vus,  IL  c.  322r    After  the  death  o£  Dionysius, 
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in  B.  c.  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chil- 
dren, Clearchus,  Oxyathres,  and  AniJiRtris,  she 
married  Lysimachus  b.  c.  30*2.  Lysimachiis, 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  and 
married  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns ;  whereupon  Amastris  retired  to  Heracleia, 
which  she  govenicd  in  her  own  right.  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Paphlagnnia.  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  sons  about  b.  c.  288.  (Memnon,  c  4,  5 ; 
Diod.  XX.  109.)  Tho  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastris:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
holds  a  small  figure  of  victory  iu  her  hand.  (Eck- 
hel,iLp.  421.) 


AJif  ATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latiniis  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneas  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  because  she  had  already 
promised  Lavinia  to  Tumus.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alecto,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Tumus.  This  story  fills  the  greater  part  of  tho 
seventh  book  of  Virgirs  Aeneid.  When  Amata 
was  informed  that  Tumus  had  Men  in  battle,  she 
hung  hcrselfl  (Virg.  Aen,  xiL  600;  Dionys,  L 
64.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MATIIES  (;And0ris),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Amathus  in  Cypms  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions,  however,  its  name  was  derived 
from  Amathusa,  the  mother  of  Cinyias.  (Steph. 
Byx.  9.  V,  *AfiaBoOs  )  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NTIA  {'AfM- 
Bowrla  or  *A/M(OovKrfa),  a  surname  of  At>hrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cypms,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wo^• 
ship.  (Tac.  Annul,  iii.  62  ;  Ov.  Amor.  iiL  15.  15  ; 
Virg.  av.  242  ;  CatulL  IxviiL  51.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'TIUS,  sumamed  P$eudomarius^  a  per- 
son of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  either  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  groat  Marius.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  &  c  44,  he  came  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt.  He 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  triaL 
Tbft  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
iL  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  15.  §  2)  says,  that  his 
name  was  Herophilus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  2,  3; 
Liv.  Epit.  116;  Cic  orf  ^tt.  xiL  49,  xiv.  6—8, 
PhUipp.  L  2;  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Vit.  Aug, 
c  14.  p.  258,  ed.  Coracs. ) 

AMA'ZONES  ('AMar<^»'«0»  a  warlike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounU  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Trebizond.  From 
thence  they  are  said  to  liave  at  different  times  in* 
I  vaded  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  i^tlands  of  the  A^* 
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geon,  Greece,  Syrin,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Lib\'a. 
The  country  about  the  Therroodon  with  its  capital 
Thcmiscyra  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons, 
who  were  governed  by  a  queen.  The  Gargareons, 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gargareons  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land ;  but  each  girl 
had  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  mole  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargnrcans  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  ri.  p.  603,  &c.j  Diod.  ii.  45, 
Alc,  iii.  52,  &c.;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  t,  g,  of  Epbesns,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphoft.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodorus  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  tne  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regarded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Flut. 
Alex.  46.) 

But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama- 
zons are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  lobates,  but  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontes,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king's  court.  (Ilom.  //.  vi.  186,  &c.; 

SchoL  a</Z^0qpA.  17.)     [BXLLKROPHONTXS,    LaO- 

11  BOON.]  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygio,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans.  (Ilom.  IL  iii. 
IS.*),  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  hibours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from 
liippolyle,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  Arcs.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  FaK  30 ;  Quint.  Smym.  xi. 
244.)  [IIbraclkk.J  In  the  reign  of  Thcsi'us  they 
in  vailed  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  2;  Plut.  Thes.  31,  33.) 
[TjiXKBL'K.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  tht>ir  queen  Penthosilcio, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Primu ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  ((juinL  Snivni.  i.  661) ; 
PauK.  V.  11.  §  2  ;   Philostr.  Ihr.  xix.  b.)    [Pb.n- 

THESILXIA.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  luther,  what  gave  ribc  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
dittcuKsed  by  ancient  as  well  as  nKKlcm  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  ScythLin 
language  their  naiuo  was  CHorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  dM9poicT6you  The  Grt'ck  name  Amazonos 
i-i  usually  derived  from  fia^^Sn  the  bri'ust,  and  is  nup- 
p«»sed  to  mean  **breaslles8,*'  or  **not  limuuht  up  by 
the  breaftt,**  **  beings  with  strung  bn-ahts,"  or  **  with 
f me  breast.**  ( Philostr. /.  r. ;  Kuhtath.  <u/ //um.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  i'irvashian  word 
tii'izti^  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Kinnu-Uh.^ 
y^  Iiirh,  according  to  a  Caucahian  tradition,  ih  suid 
t/»  have  been  their  original  niune.  (Spn-ngi'l,  AfMt- 
lt>lfie  des  Hip}tocratcf^  ii.  p.  5y7;  Klapruth,  Krue 
muk  ikm  CuMixuut,  i.  p.  655.)    Among  the  various 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  i 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  / 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  thadt  tkf 
pt>culiar  ni-ay  in  which  the  women  of  sone  of  Hi 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  < 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  m« 
ther  with  the  many  instances  of  fcnwle 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  at  remarkable  i 
by  modem  travellers,  were  conveyed  to  the  iatm 
bitants  of  western  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  mgveal 
obticure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  Ii 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  al 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  iubeeqacB% 
worked  out  and  emlicllifched  by  popahr  tnditaa 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Aamatm 
were  originiilly  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  mamy 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Atk,  mi 
which  they  are  said  to  have  estaUished  in  tniim 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  AaA> 
zones  that  these  priestesses  mutihited  their  bedki  If 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  Hmllnr  ta  tifll 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  prieata  mutilated  tMi 
bodies  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  represented  iki 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Gaiti  Rf» 
sented  the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  Bat  it  wmH 
be  difficult,  in  the  fint  place,  to  prove  the  exirtflM 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  I 
they  could  have  occasirmed  the  belief  in  a  i  ' 
female  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  pc 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amaaofu 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  yeiy  plansthb; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidenea,  Ai 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  k 
(Comp.  Muller,  OrcJtom.  p.  356,  &c) 

The  representation  of  these  warlike  wemea  i» 
cupied  the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  wt 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beantilM 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  i 
bronzes,  reliefs,  and  gt^ms,  in  which  the  An 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  represented, 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiq«it| 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  with  the  AthesisM 
in  the  Poocile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Paus.  L  Ii. 
^  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  Ibsl- 
stool  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias,  (i  17.  (2.) 
Amazons  wcro  also  represented  by  Alcanienes  ■ 
the  |)cdiment  of  the  temple  of  Zous  at  OlympiiL 
(v.  10.  <S  2.)  UiMipocting  the  extant  represent^tioM 
of  Amazons  and  tlu>ir  costumes,  see  Muller,  //aadk 
d.  Arcl,di>l,  ii  'M\h,  417.  IL.  Si] 
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Apollo,  under  which  he  v^  worshipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  m  Ijaconia.  The  nami 
was  di'rived  either  from  the  belief  Uiat  the  Aamr 
z<ms  had  penetrated  into  Pelopoimesus  as  fitf « 
Pvrrhichus,  or  that  they  had  founded  the  templi 
there.     (Paus.  iii.  25.  §2.)  IL.  &J 

AMIHGATUS,  king  of  the  Celu  in  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  belongtd  Is 
the  Bituriges  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  Uellovchus  and  Siguvesus,  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  with  large  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  coniu>i]uviice  uf  the  great  number  ol 
the  jtopulation.  Bellovesus  and  SigoTesos  draw 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take ;  the  latler 
in  coiiM'quvnce  went  to  the  llcrvyuian  forest  and 
the  fonnor  into  Italy.     (Li v.  v.  34.) 

AMBroUlX,  a'chief  of  the  Kbumnes.  a  Gallic 
people  betw<*en  the  Meuse  and  the  Khine*  who 
were  formerly  tributarj'  to  the  Aduatici»  bat  vtfi 
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i^Iiremi  hj  Caesar  from  the  payment  of  this  tri- 
}sse.  In  &  c.  54,  Caesar  placed  a  legion  and  five 
o^sKta,  nxHier  tbe  commaod  of  Q,  Titnrius  Sabinut 
mi  L.  Aornncaletofl  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
tie  Eborones  fi:>r  the  purpose  of  passing  the  winter 
ttenc  But  tifieen  days  af^r  thej  had  been  sta- 
lised  ia  their  territories,  the  Eborones  reyolted  at 
the  inst^tion  of  Ambiorix  and  CatiTolcas,  another 
(beC  besieged  the  Roman  camp,  and  destroyed 
^ou  all  the  Roman  troops,  after  they  had  been 
BdaKd  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  nnder 
fomat  of  a  sa£fr-oondact.  After  their  destruction 
ii^urix  hastened  to  the  Adnatici  and  Nerrii, 
mi  iadaced  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebn- 
iflKt,  ta  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
labooed  for  the  winter  among  the  Nenrii  The 
famaeas  at  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gaols  on 
fc  uTital  of  Caeou',  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
tiie  aege.  In  the  following  years  Ambiorix  con- 
ISBBd  to  prosecnte  the  war  against  Caesar,  hot 
tiMgh  all  his  plans  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
ftreat  troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
ihnrs  escaped  filling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
^M  (Caea.  B.  O.  ▼.  24,  26—51,  vi  5,  29— 
ti.  riiL  24,  &c;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5 — 10,  31,  &e. ; 
Uv.  Epit.  106.)  According  to  Floras  (iil  10. 
1 8)  ks  escaped  the  rengeance  of  the  Romans  by 
iaraf  berond  the  Rhine. 
L  AMBI'VIUS  TU'RPIO.  [TuBPia] 
AMBOLOGE'RA  rAfLgoXar^),  from  dm. 
tiXXm  and  ynpas  **  decaying  old  age,**  as  a  sor- 
MiK  of  Aphitxlite,  who  had  a  statoe  at  Sparta 
Oder  this  name.  (Paos.  ixL  18.  §  1;  Plot 
S^**.  iii.  6.)  [L.  &] 

AMBRA'CI  A  QAftHpoKiaY  a  daughter  of  Ao- 
feH,frBQi  whom  the  town  of  Ambrada  derived  its 
■Kse.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v. ;  Eostath.  ad  Ditmyt,  Pe- 
rnt  4^2.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
pa&^iKlaaghter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mehk- 
KOI,  iuag  of  tlie  Dryopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
ocid  account  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
.\Blnx,  a  son  of  Thesprotos  and  grandson  of 
I       Ltooo.  (Steph.  Bvs.  L  eJ)  [h.  S.] 

!  AMBRO'SlUS'CAMff/xHrtof)  ALEXANDRl'- 
M'S,  a  nobleman  and  coortier  (S.  Epiph.  ado, 
Hxr,  64.  [44  ]  §  3)  flourished  ▲.  d.  230.  At  first 
ft  Vaicntinian  (Enseb.  U.  E.  viL  18)  and  Marcionist, 
k  VIS  won  to  the  &ith  by  Oriflen,  whose  con- 
am  CeBow-stadent  he  became  (Origen,  Ep,  ad 
AfneoM.  voL  L  p.  29),  and  was  ord^ed  deacon. 
(S.  Hier.  ITr.  lUvtir.  56.)  He  plied  Ori^n  with 
^otioos,  and  arffed>  him  to  write  his  Com- 
finittfies  {ipiyoimtcrns),  supplying  him  with 
tn&scribers  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con- 
ianr  during  the  persecotion  of  Jolius  Maximinos 
(Eosebi  vL  18)  a.  d.  236,  and  died  between  ▲.  o. 
247  and  253.  His  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
^  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  ap.  Origen, 
U.  de  Orat,  c  5.  p.  208,  a.  b.  (See  Rooth^s 
^k(m  Sacr.  ii  p.  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
^^  his  EjthortaUon  to  Martyrdom ;  Booh  agahui 
Ulfv :  Commentary  on  SL  JohtCi  Ootpel;  and  On 
yr^T,  [A.  J.  C] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
Wa  prcbaUy  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Tretes)^ 
v'lidi  vas  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
^  Gul,  of  which  his  fiather  was  prefect.  His 
Is'vraphers  difiier  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
^nJk  was  333  or  340  A.  o.,  bat  the  latter  is  pro- 
l^bij  the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
bis  in£uicy  which  were  understood  to  portend  his 
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future  greatness.  His  fiither  having  died,  Am- 
brose, then  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate nnder  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachua.  Ho 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  fiunily,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  a.  d.,  or  a  little  later)  as  consular  pre* 
feet  of  the  provinces  of  Ligurin  and  Aemilia,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Ariana 
was  now  at  iu  height  in  tho  Western  Churoh, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auzentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  port  of  the  crowd  cried  out  ^Ambrosuu 
qpisoopu$.^  The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acdamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishopa 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  die  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paulin.  ViLAmbrot, 
pp.  2, 3) :  in  vain  did  he  flee  from  Milan  in  the 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  tha 
emperor  (Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eighth  day  i^ter  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  was  most  firm  and  skilful  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  monasticism  :  about  two 
years  alter  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  *^De  Virginibus,'^  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcellina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  vrith  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  Gratian,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  his 
treatises  "De  Fide,"  and  ** De  Spiritu  Sancto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
Illyricum,  and  afterwards  (in  Cav«*s  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  afiairs.  When 
Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Gratian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Yidentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387)) 
Ambrose  went  again  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offence 
to  Maximus,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  services  to  Jus- 
tina and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  var 
riance  with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  <rf 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  ^\rian,  and  had 
brought  up  the  young  cmperur  in  the  same  tenets. 
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lIiT  contest  with  Ambrose  Ix'pan  in  the  year  380, 
IK  iii>n  she  appointed  an  Arinn  binhnp  to  the  vacant 
■i-e  of  Sinuium  ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sinnium,  and,  a  mimciilouR  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  struck  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents, he  coni*ecrated  Anemmius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirminm,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
R"veral  intrignes  ag;iinst  him,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  year  30*2,  Palladius  and  Secundianut,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Gnitian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  inst4^  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  Illy  nan  and 
Callic  bishops  was  assembled  at  Aquileia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Palladius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Juotina  came  to  open  conflict.  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  em}wror,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (.'t85)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
bitsilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  att4>mpt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult  lie  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
np  the  people,  and  that  God  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  giiard  about  the  bishop^s  re- 
fidence  and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  fiict,  tho  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arijin 
jwrty  consisting  of  few  lieyond  the  conrt  and  the 
CJothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bihhop,  who 
was  Jostiiia^s  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor's  palace  ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refuMnl 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  onier  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  \ko- 
pie,  he  introduced  into  the  chunh  whore  they  kept 
watch  the  n-gular  {terfonnance  of  antiphonal  hymnti, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  RiKtem 
C'iiurch,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  int<»  the  \Vef>t. 
At  length,  the  contrst  wa**  di-ciiled  about  a  ye:ir 
aftor  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  an* 
n'lxirted  to  have  attended  the  discoverj'  of  the 
^•ii•|U(>K  of  two  hitherto  unkniiwn  martyrs,  f  Jerva- 
^inH  and  ProUisius.  A  blind  man  was  Ktitl  to 
havi'  Imtu  ntitored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
di»I>ori}te^sed.  Thew  events  an»  ntonlod  by  Am- 
IniM*  himself,  by  hi*  secretarj*  I*aulinus,  and  by 
hiit  diM-iple  AugUHtine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  pirticuhir  dif^cussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  W(»uld  l)e  out  of  plice  here.  They 
werr»  denit»d  by  the  Arinmi  and  diMcrtnlited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impreMiou  made  by  them  upen  the 
{KMtjtle  in  gfneml  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
pnidfnt  t<»  deKiitt  from  hrr  attempt.  (Ambn>s.  A/'i*/. 
xii.  XX.  xxi.  xxii.  9  2,  liii.  liv.;  Paiilin.  VU.Amhnui. 
J  14-17.  p.  4,  lien.;  Aiigu^tin.  (hnji>^.  ix.  7.  ^  14- 
1»J,   IM  C,r,  IH,  xxii.  ».  §  -2,  Srnn.  .MB,  -'«').) 

An  imfN'rial  rescript  ^^-as  howevrr  ishut-d  in  the 
M«:e  year  fur  the  toli'ratii>n  of  all  w'ctfi  of  Ihri*- 
titiiis,  any  otfcnce  ai;:iiiiht  which  wum  made  hi^h 
ln-aM»n  (V«k1.  Themlo*.  IV.  JM-  Fnir  (\,fhJu->i)  \ 
but  wr  have  uo  evidvnci*  tluit  its  exiiuiinu  wn." 
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attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  qi 
alten^  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  j 
(.387),  when  ValentinLin  become  a  Catholic,  i 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  '"" 
over  Maximus  (388).  This  erent  put  the  \ 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  t4  m  [ 
who  was  a  6rro  Catholic,  and  over  whom  AmimM 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that,  after  ikt 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refaaed  Tha^ 
dosius  admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  Ur  % 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  hiai  afttf 
he  had  peifonned  a  public  penance,  and  had  eoa* 
fi'ssed  that  he  had  learnt  the  difference  In  fa— 
an  emperor  and  a  priest. 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  iW 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  ApollioariHi% 
and  Novatiaus,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  prabaUf 
about  the  year  384  that  he  suocessfnlly  nsislii 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  and  the  heathen  wa^ 
tors  of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  akar  rf 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instnictor  of  A» 
gustine  in  the  Christian  faith.  [Auot'CTiiftm] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  i  i»|Hiw 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  daring  the  Qsapfr 
tion  of  Eugenius  (3!)'2),  were  devoted  to  the  cMi 
of  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  A|rila 
A.D.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  he  ranked  h^ghi 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  thf^ 
logical  knowledge  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  I 
acquaint-mce  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  f 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  worits  1 
also  the  nuirks  of  baste.  He  was  rather  a  hm 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  arc  very  numerous,  though  sevoal  if 
them  have  been  lost.  They  consist  of 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on 
ture,  Treati-es  in  commendation  of  celibacy 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises  of  which  the  nMNl 
iniportjint  are  :  ^llexae'meron,**  an  account  of  the 
creation;  **!)('  Otficiis  Mim»tn>runi,**  which  isjs* 
nomlly  conhi(1en*d  his  be*t  work  ;  *'l)e  Mystcriis^ 
**De  kicnmirnti"4  ;•'  **I)e  Poenitentia  ;**  and  the 
alx>ve-iiicniionod  workh,  "De  Fide,**  and  ••DeSfi' 
ritu  Sancto,''  which  are  Iwth  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn,  ^'Te  Deum  laudamBu,**  has 
Ix^en  ascribed  to  hiui,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  crfr' 
lury  Lit<*r.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  is 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  brliend 
to  have  settl«'d  the  onler  of  public  wornhip  in  tkt 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  foim  uhich  it  had  till  the 
iMuhth  aMitury  under  the  names  of  **<)tficiuiB  A»> 
brisi.'iiium"  and  **.Mi«'!i;t  Ambrosiana.** 

The  bi'Ht  edition  of  his  works  is  that  ef  the 
Renedictines  '2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1G86  and  1090, 
with  an  Ajijieiulix  conUiining  a  life  of  Ambrose  br 
his  secretary  Paulinas,  another  in  (irrrk,  which  is 
anon^-miiUH,  and  Ih  chietly  copitNl  fmm  llieodaRt^ 
I'k-clehiastical  1 1  istnry,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedifr 
tine  eilitors.  Two  work<  of  Ambrose,  JKijifti— Hi 
Sj/mtfJi  a.i  ini'iuti'itt*^  and  KffifttJa  lU  /Ur,  haiV 
been  di«c«ivfn*d  by  .An^'elo  Maii,  and  are  published 
h\  him  in  the  n-venth  vulume  of  hb  5Lryi<lnnMa 
\ 't ttru /;i  \uva  ( ' JUctio.  \V,^\ 

AMlHU)'Sirs,  a  hearer  of  Didymus,  at  Alci- 
aiidria,  livid  a.  i>.  3!»'2,  and  wah'  the  outhnr  ef 
Cuniri'  utiiri'S  on  ./■  /*,  and  a  br»ok  in  Tente  against 
A]<  ■Ulnars  of  L.'iodicea.  Neither  is  extant.  (JL 
Hieron.  ,iv  I'lr.  lU:i4.  ^  VH\.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

A'MIUIVON  CAMe^nW)  wwte  a  work  on 
TliOK.TitU3  tho  Ciiuui,  from  whit^h  Diogenes  l^s^r- 
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tu  (t.  1 1 )  quotes  an  epigram  of  Tlieocritas  agiunst 
Amc«)tle. 

AMBRVSSUS  fA^tC^MNriTM),  the  mythical 
frcdtf  of  the  town  of  Ambryssus  or  Amphryssiu 

■  PiKK-ia.  (Pinft.  X.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  k] 
AMBU'LIA,  AMBU'LIU  and  AMBU'LIUS 

(h^Am^iOy  *Afi£ov\ioij  and  *Afi€a6\ios),  tornames 
cxier  which  the  Spartans  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dbnn,  and  Zetia.  (Pans.  Hi.  13.  §4.)  The 
■oamg  of  the  name  is  nncertain,  bat  it  has  been 
nppq«d  to  be  derired  from  flbiaC(iAA.as  ai^d  to  de- 
iaau  those  dirinitiea  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L.S.] 
AMBUSTUS,  tbe  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the 

Kauk  Fabia  Okn&  The  first  member  of  the 
s  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
hMoM  \1balanas,  consul  in  b.  c.  41*2,  who  appears 
likve  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibokmus,  consul 

■  I.C  4*21.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibnlanus 
wdropt,  and  that  of  Ambustos  took  its  phwe. 
TW  latter  was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  that  of 
Xixims  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
««£  Nol  7  [see  below],  and  was  handed  down 
kf  kia  to  his  deacendantsu 

L  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
TUik  coofoi  in  B.  c  412.     (Liv.  !▼.  52.) 

1  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  Pontifez  Mazimus 
a  tW  jeax  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
&  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
S]  wvrt  lent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Oanls,  when 
ie  htier  were  besieging  Closium,  and  took  part 
a  1  ally  of  the  besi^ed  against  the  Oanls.  The 
Guh  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
KBd<3«d  to  them  for  Tiolating  the  law  of  nations; 
tad  opoQ  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
fsnin^  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
MBS  vere  in  the  same  year  elected  consukr  tri- 
bcM.    (Lir.  T.  35,  36,  41 ;  Plut.  Ckxm,  17.) 

X  K.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
N'«.  2  snd  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
is  B.  c  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
vikk  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
ckaieB  from  the  plebs.  (LIt.  ir.  54.)  He  was 
taomkt  tribone  for  the  first  time  in  404  (ir.  61 ), 
a^  in  401  (t.  10),  a  third  time  m  395  (▼.  24), 
uA  s  frorth  time  in  390.     [See  No.  2.) 

1  N.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustos,  son  of 
Ka  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
boae  in  b.  c.  406  (Liv.  ir.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
[S«  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
Xo.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri- 
kaeinB.c390.     [See  No.  2.J 

1  U.  Fabius  K.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  ion,  as 
i:  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  a 
381.  (Lit.  tL  22.)  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
v^MB  the  dder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpidus,  and 
tbe  jomgM  to  C  Licinins  Stdo,  the  author  of  the 
Lidaiaa  Rogationa.  According  to  the  story  re- 
oided  by  LiTy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
faiW  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
■siahip  for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
named,  (ri.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
i  tecood  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
KpfKct  of  the  Lidnian  Rogations,  (vi  36.)  He 
»M  censor  in  363.     (FatL  Capitol.) 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  r.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
X  sr>p«an,  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  bl  c.  360,  aiid 
*vrxtA  on  the  war  against  the  Hemici,  whom  he 
<  v.i^Tvd,  and  obtained  an  OTOtion  in  consequence. 
Lt.  Tii.  1 1 ;  PoaL  IVwmpk)     He  was  consul  a 
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second  time  in  356,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisd  and  Tarquinicnses,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  effected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  haye  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  appointed  the  eleventh  interrez,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Lidnian  Uiw.  (Liv.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtcs 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  FcuL  THumpk.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Liv.  vii  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
soiu  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirius,  and  Hed  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son^s  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people,   (viii.  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  f.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  b.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  a{^ 
pointed  through  fear  of  the  Oauls.    (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M .  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  tlM 
horse  in  &  c.  322.     (Liv.  viii.  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  f.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic- 
tator in  B.  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fimlt  in  the  election.     (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  &  c.  315  in  ph^t 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.     (Liv.  ix.  23.) 

AMEINIAS.     [Narcissus.] 

AMEl'NIAS  ('A/icu'/as),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viiL  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  {Them.  14),  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Plut.  U.  ec.;  Died.  xi.  27.)  Aclian  mentions 
(  V,  H,  V.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagus.     [Aeschylus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  CA^MtyoirA^T),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  a  c  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.  (Thuc.  i.  13.) 
Pliny  (//.  A^  vii.  56)  says,  that  Thucydides  men- 
tioned Ameinocles  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles. 
Accoroing  to  Syncellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinocles. 

AMEl'PSIAS  (*AMf4«aO»  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Arifitophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  K6vvos  when  Aristo- 
phanes was  third  with  tlie  **  Clouds"  (423  B.  c), 
and  the  first  with  his  y^utixacrTai^  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  *■*'  Birds."  (414 
B.  c. ;  Argum.  in  Aristoph.  Nub,  et  Av.)    The- 
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K6ryos  iqypean  to  have  had  the  same  subject  and 
aim  as  the  **•  Clood&.**  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Socmtes  appeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  ^poyrurred,  (Uiog.  Lacrt.  iL  28; 
Athen.  ▼.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
Ameipsias  in  the  **  Frogs"  (v.  12 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Ameipsias  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  rtrpaHi  ytyoyt&s^  which  means 
^  a  person  who  labours  for  others,"  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  bom  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  ont  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  foUow- 
inff  :  — 'AirojcoTTotfiforTcy,  KartcBitty  (doubtful), 
Kdyyof,  Mcm^o^  Sov^,  i<f/9w96yri^  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meineke,  Frat;. 
Com,  i.  p.  199,  il  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  {^AfuKn<ray6pas)  or  ME- 
LESA'G0RAS(M«Xi|<ra7((paf),  as  he  is  called  by 
others,  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Gorgias  and  Endemus  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Aler.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a; 
Schol.  ad  Eur^,  Alcett,  2 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Heyne  has  substituted  MfXritraeydpas  for 
Mm/itrvySpas.)  Maximus  Tyrius  {Serm,  38.  §  3) 
■peaks  of  a  Melesagonis,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonns  of  Carystus  {Hut,  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Amelesagoias  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica ;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
goias of  Chalc^on.  (Vossius,  de  Hid,  Graec,  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIUS  ('AfilAtor),  a  native  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  (s,  v.  *AfUXios),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  (vit,  Platin.)^  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plutinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quotc^d  the 
opinion  of  St.  John  about  the  iiAyos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
Ik'cu  preserved  by  Kusebius.  (Profp.  Emng,  xi 
19.)  See  Suid.  Porphyr.  //.  oc,;  Syrian.  xiL 
Mttaphjft,  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
Bfimarh  on  Fre»-Thinking,  p.  182,  &c.  Lend. 
1743 ;  Fabric  BiU,  Graec  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  (*A/»^m7f),  an  ancient  Greek  sur- 
geon, mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandages.  (De  FasdU,  c.  58,  61,  89, 
vol  xii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
Amyntoi  (of  which  name  Amenies  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nicctos  (Fabricius, 
Biiji,  Gr,  vol  xiL  p.  778,  ed.  vet),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserved  by  Oribasius  (CoU,  Medic,  xlviii. 
SO)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Collec- 
tion of  CUusici  Auctoret  €  y<x/icani$  CodicibuSj  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8vo.  His  date  is  unkno|pi,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  bo  the  same 
penmn  who  is  suid  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idyll,  xvil  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Pcnlcniy  Phibilelphus,  about  o.  c.  264,  fur  plotting  i 
agiiinst  his  life.  [\V.  A.  O.]      I 

AME'Rl.AS  (*Atitpias\  of  Macedonia,  a  gram-  | 
marion,  who  wrote  a  work  entilh-d  TAblatrai,  j 
m  fiich  gave  an  account  of  tlie  meaning  of  wonls,  | 
and  another  cuUed  'PiiuToniKos.     (Athen.  iv.   p.  ; 
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176,ce,xv.  p,6B\,{,iu:.iSAiA.adAptlLBkti 
ii.  384,  1284  ;  Kuster,  ad  Heswek,  t. «.  'AHMnd 

AMERISTUS  (;AfUpurros%  the  iRvtlMr  «f  Ai 
poet  Stesichorus,  is  mentioned  by  PraciM  {m 
Endid,  il  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  eariy  Gieck  pm 
meters.  He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  miAwA 
century  b.  c. 

AMESTR1S.     [Amastris.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  btti 
to  Atticus  (vi  1.  §  13),  written  B.C.  50»  wm  fm 
bably  a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilida. 

AMISO'DARUS('AAu<riJSafWf),aktiigorL9iril 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  CU 
maera.  (llom.  //,  xvi  328 ;  Eustath.  ad  Ijhm,  ■ 
1062 ;  ApoUod.  iL  3.  §  1 ;  Aelian,  ^.  ^.  iz.  »^ 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  T^ 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvL  317,  &e.)    [I^  &] 

A'MITON  ('A/Jrwr),  of  Eleutherae  in  GnM 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sapf  li 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  «« 
called  ^miyor(r«(*AfJTo/>«ff).  (Athen.  xiv.  pu65l^ti{ 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Ailt 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  Amittm  and  Awuio9m4i 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  tmA 
perhaps  to  read  Ameior,  (Comp.  Etym.  BC.  pu 6 
15,  ed.  Sylburg.;  Henych.  t,  v,  AfArrropUku.) 

AMMIA'NUS  ('A/ifuoMff),  a  QnA  tftgam 
matist,  but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  Th 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigimms  by  Ui 
(Jacobs,  iiL  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  i 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Ja 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  9mm 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSB 
assign  to  Ammianus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  pu  1279  Na  x&' 
They  are  all  of  a  ftucetioas  character.  In  Ai 
Planudean  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianns,  wUri 
Wemsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  feim  of  Anna 
or  Avienus.    (Poet.  Lot,  Min,  t.  p.  ii.  p.  675i.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gatherdi 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  Tha 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Lacfl 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inliBnedfiMl 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  namd 
Flaccus.  (Amniian.  Ep,  2 ;  LuciL  Ep,  86,  ip 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  b  idmtica 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial**  (ix.  St) 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  thesi 
lines  from  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  Hfid 
after  him.  But  the  fiu:t  is  equally  well  explaiad 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poets  were  rnnlfpi 
rary.  From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammianw 
(Jacobs,  vol  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  toL  xm 
p.  125),  we  find  that  he  was  contemporary  will 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  nndrf 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  AmtkoL  Oram,  xi 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  &1 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLl'NUS,  -the  Ll 
suliject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profisne  history 
in  Uie  Latin  language,**  was  by  biith  a  Greek,  ai 
he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxxL  sab  fioL, 
xxil  8.  §  33,  xxiiL  6.  §  20,  &c),  and  a  native  d 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  we  infer  frxmi  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Libcuiius.  (Sec  Vales,  prae/,  in  Ammitn, 
MaroeUin.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  ft> 
fcshion  of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  tht 
jmUatoret  domestici^ which  proves  that  he  beloiifwl 
to  a  distinguiiihod  family,  bince  none  were  enroOrd 
in  that  coi^mi  except  young  men  of  noble  bloud,  oi 
oificvrs  whuM.*  valour  and  hdelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  ft<^>n'ice.  KM  his  sulwequeut  promotion  no- 
thing is  known.     He  was  attached  to  the  staff  U 
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k  ooe  of  tlie  matl  able  an>oDg  tlie  grniTfili 
ppaiiu>d  him  to  tlie  Kaki 
He  ntemel  with  hift  commander  to  ItAly 
fOtftt  aAciBJirda^  fimD  thence  {noMed  orer  mto 
I  iBil  attdblAd  in  the  «nt<M^ri^  a^uinit  S>  Ivn- 
i^ia  fallowed  Urncunu  when  donpatched  for 
and  timm  to  the  East,  and  appean  to  have 
t  ffsttled  ^tm  imtQ  the  period  of  hii  &nal  dis- 
>*Ql     Amnusmus  mbsccjaeDtlj  attpuded 
Jttl«ui  in  hb  eampfiign  ngamst  tlie 
.  wm  pretest  ftl  Antbch  in  371,  when  th« 
I  4i  IhetAMnM  wn*  detected  in  the  rtngn  of 
th«  turtufea  inflictt^d  npdn 
(xxix.  i.   §  'li.)      EventuallT 
u  here  he  com- 
progre««  of  tlie 
■  a.-M.iy,  which    were 
wilil    giwnt    apphiute.      (Lib^ia.    Ej'isf. 
,  p,  <S0|  ed.  Wolf,)     The  precipe  tlate 
tf  Ui  ilialh  lA  not  ftoeordedt  bat  it  mtait  hnvc  hnp- 

ril  hMr  ikaii  890,  «tnce  «  referptice  occurs  to 
eMBkhvp  «f  NeoteriiiB,  which  belong*  to  that 

IW  W9tk  «f  AminianiiB  extended  from  the  ae- 
tmam  d  S^rwa^  a^  d.  90^  the  point  at  which  the 
liflciii  ef  Tacitus  aiid  tlie  btogmphics  cf  Su(;to- 
!■§  ftfiduiInU  to  the  denth  of  VaJertA,  a.  n.  S7^^ 
i^mif  •  prfiod  of  28*2  jcsirt.  It  was  diddcd 
1^  (bn2;«ne  book%  of  which  Ihe  Ant  thirteen 
vbit  Tlyr  tMimining  e%hlfen  embroce  the  acta 
iCfmmcnlum  ftooi  a^ih  SSSk,  the  seventeen Ib  jttat 
€  lit  nigBm  lAgvlber  with  the  whole  c&ret*r  of 
(idb^  Altairo*.  JfttTiiioji«  VntentiTiiantiSt  and 
Vila^    Tb'  rt^ter^ed  bdiide»  the  tmn*- 

Kwm  «f  t  ?*a"  only,   tvhich  provei 

Ailtteoffijct  Li^^jh^  oiost  hare  pre^eulcd  t&  very 
mlvnd  •lici4|nDeiit  of  the  events  eontained  in 
^  \mf  tpMv  <i¥er  which  they  itretched  ;  and 
kapwt  WMT  feel  astisfied,  thai  what  ha«  been 
to«l  !■  maA  laore  Tahiable  than  what  hfks  pe^ 

filliB  {cBf^  xxTi.)  payi  a  well-deterved  tii- 
Is  11  ^  arcazwry*  Adeliir,  and  impartiality  of 
I^^B^  We  BTtt  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
N^  if  van^r  bD|x»rtanl  ^Vi  not  cIjm!  where  re^ 
fliwA,  cad  far  much  raluable  initght  into  the 
i*^  if  tboti^bt  aod  the  general  tone  of  pubUc 
fc^  fw^aliat  Hi  Im  day.  Hi^  hii^tory  must  not, 
kiamvba  ee|parie4  aa  acotnplcte  chronicle  of  that 
i»l  AaiM  prooecdt^gt  only  are  brought  forward 
pmkgm^  in  wfiich  be  hit&Aetf  trai  engaged,  and 
M^  dD  t^  atatementA  adtaitted  appear  to  be 
iMRd  «^ti  his  own  obfienration^  or  upon  the  tO' 
iMaHiiii  di^rrmd  from  iniatwonfay  eye-witneaiei. 
A  ■awtwaldt  mimber  of  di*Mrtatiun5  and  digres- 
*vtM9  iiUfadiieed,  maoy  of  theni  hi/,'hly  intercH- 
%  aid  filtialdc.  Sqcq  are  his  notieea  of  the 
JMamlum  and  maimefi  of  the  Saracenii  (xiv.  4% 
tf  dr  ISejrtyafu  aad  Bonoatiani  (xviL  12),  of  the 
fiaa  Ad  Alaai  (xxxi  2),  of  the  Ernvtiana  and 
Jfc^  «Daitry  (xxii.  (I,  14 — IC),  aiia  hi«  geogni- 
fm^  dbnwMM  trj»Mi  Gaul  (xt.  9),  the  PontDH 
(imi)i  aai  Tmot  (xxrii*  4),  although  the 
^ "f  «f  man T  ^rf  hU  tfctjvilR  }\n\  b^nn  taJIcd  in 
I  by   '  and  leM 

i  .on  carth- 
I  (xttL  7ji    'j'-'    ;:,^i:rrifiuiijicji  mquiriei  into 
»  (rx.  JX  «w»*»^  («xT.  10),  juid  the  rcgu- 
•f  tki  ealmMlar   (axri   I),  hi*  medical  no- 
iaCa  Ilia  orifm  of  cTpidemici  (xir.  4),  hi% 
Ml  tb*  dcalTuetion  of  lions  by 
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m*w»inito«  (xvi'iL  7),  and  his  horticaltural  06«^ 
on  %]w  inif  U|,'iiaiion  of  pobna  (xxiv.  3J.  I3ut  iti 
addition  to  indoatry  in  reaearch  and  honesty  of 
purpo*o,  he  waa  gifted  with  a  large  meoAUiv  of 
Strang  conimon  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
point*  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  hh  day^ 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  tpirit 
which  prevented  htm  from  being  daazled  nr  orcr^ 
ftwed  by  the  brilliiincy  and  the  terrors  which  f>n- 
Tf-Ioped  the  Imperial  throne.  The  wT«tch«d 
raiirty,  weakneu,  and  dobauchenr  of  ConsUtitiua, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  design  a  of  Ihe 
proHigatij  minions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
tfio  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
(InlliiA,  and  the  conJiicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  tlie  cha- 
racter of  Valentinian,  are  all  ^i-.  ►'• -'  vith  bold- 
nf*iA,  Tig»!>nr,  and  truth.     But  rricienlly 

acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  i  if  others, 

and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  (tb^uidiues  of  po- 
ptdar  superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells^  omens^  prodigies,  and 
nracles»  which  appears  to  hare  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  iirst  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exf^rcised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subtle  mysticism  which  philosopheia 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  teneta  of 
the  new  fiiith,  formed  a  confiised  moss  which  few 
inteUect&f  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class, 
eonld  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  contfoTersy  has  been  ramntained  with 
regard  to  the  religious  crL*ed  of  our  author.  (Sea 
Baylc)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writing*  which 
can  entitle  us  to  decide  the  question  positiyely.  In 
several  passages  he  speaks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (mri.  sub  Jin.,  xiii. 
11,  xJtvii-  3  J  compare  ladi.  12,  xiv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  w}iicb  are  nil  attributed 
by  (libbon  **  to  the  incomparable  plbncy  of  a 
polytheist,"  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  lliat  ho 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scruple  to  stignmtisBc  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  jhil  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  in  the  contest  fnr 
the  see  of  Rome  (x:xvii.  3):  the  absence  of  alt 
censure  on  the  npostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  witli  regard  to  Nemesis  f  jdv, 
11,  nil  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercurius  (xvi, 
6,  XIV.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagnn, 
hi  deed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  uf  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themielvei*  Being  prtibubly  devoid  of 
strong  rtligioua  principles,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  fn>m 
jidopdng  the  various  forms  which  the  finilh  of  the 
court  might  fmrn  time  to  lime  assume. 

Little  can  be  Buid  in  praise  of  the  atyl«  of  Am- 
mianns.  The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
eea««!  to  lie  rvUshed,  and  w<»  too  often  d^^loct  the 
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CMiibinatioiiB  of  wonl.s.  pMltiiMy  ri'jir 'MiiU  the  cnr- 
rciit  hin^autge  of  the  it^e,  but  imut  be  }>n>iioiiiiced 
full  of  barburibiiik  nnU  M>liH:iMnH  whf-n  judged  ac- 
cuniiiig  to  tlie  sUuidurd  uf  Ciivn*  and  Iiivy. 

Tlic  Kditio  Priiicop^  of  Ar.iuiLinub  MarccIIinus 
etlittnl  by  AiiKidus  Ntbiuus  wai»  priiiti'tl  at  Koine, 
in  folio,  by  (Joorge  ^chhcl  nnd  Hartli.  (jolMh  in 
thu  year  1474.  It  in  very  incorrect,  and  contains 
1.1  ixM)ks  only,  from  the*  14th  to  tlie  :2(ith,  both 
incluHive.  The  remaining  live  wen*  firht  ])ublished 
by  AicorAi,  who,  in  his  edition  printc^d  in  folio  at 
Au^blmrg  ill  1532,  bo;i5t»  that  he  hud  corrected 
live  thouHaud  errors. 

The  nu>At  UM.>ful  modem  editionA  are  those  of 
Orunuvius,  4to.,  Lugd.  liut.  IG.O^} ;  of  Krueitti,  }1to. 
Lips.,  1773;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com- 
inenc(*d  by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  deatti  by 
Krfurdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1808.  [W.  U.l 

AMMON  CAfjifiwy\  originally  an  Aethiupian 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whosi^  woraliip  subsequently 
Kprpiid  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coaAt 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Kg}'ptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  (Ilennl.  iL 
4'2\  Pint,  de  I»,  et  Os,9);  the  (jR'eks  called  him 
/cus  Ammon,  the  Romans  .Tupiter  Amnion,  and 
the  Hebrews  Anion.  (.Terein.  xlvL  '25. )  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  first  efitjihlibhed 
he  was  revered  in  certain  K>fiiK*cts  as  the  Supremo 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
n*cogiii»ed  in  him  their  own  Zeus  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gmls  in  later  times  rests  upon 
pliilosophicul  specuhitioiiH,  made  at  a  iK.'riod  when 
the  origiiuil  character  of  Ammon  was  uhnost  lost 
sight  o\\  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  substi- 
tut«'d  in  its  pliux^. 

The  moht  ancient  s<*at  of  his  worship  appears  to 
have  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
onu:h>  (Herod,  ii.  12!i);  thence  it  was  introducrd 
into  Kgypt,  where  the  worship  t<M»k  the  finneht 
rcK»t  at  ThelH'h  in  L'p|»er  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
lore  frtMiueiitly  called  by  the  (ireeks  Diohpolis,  or 
the  ciiy  of  Zeus.  (Hen>d.  ii.  4*2 ;  Diod.  i.  15.) 
Another  famous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  ceIebmU.'d 
nr.Kii',  w<i!>  in  the  ohmh  of  Aininonium  (Siwah)  in 
the  Liliyan  tlesert ;  the  worship  was  nUu  esUtblihhed 
in  (xn-naica.  (I'aus.  x.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
n'pri'M'iitcd  either  in  the  fonn  of  a  nun,  or  as  a 
huiiuin  U'ing  with  the  hejul  of  a  ram  (Herod.  /.  c; 
Strak  xvii.  \u  »1*2)  ;  but  there  are  some  n'presen- 
tatiunn  in  which  he  appi*ars  altogether  as  a  human 
bfiiig  with  only  the  honi:i  of  u  ram.  Tertullian 
(Je  J'u/i.  3)  calls  him  Jiitu  oriuia.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  coiibidemtion,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  original  idra  of  Amnion  was  that  of 
a  pmtrctor  and  leader  of  the  flitcks.  The  Aethio- 
piiins  were  a  nonuulic  people,  fltR-ks  of  sheep  con- 
stituti'd  their  princi{iul  wraith,  and  it  is  }K'rfei*tly 
in  nccordiince  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  h^yptiiuis  to  worhhip  the  aninud  which 
is  the  hrailer  and  pnitector  of  the  llnck.  Tiiis  view 
lit  "Ujiportfd  by  various  htorieh  uhout  Annuon. 
Hyaiiius  (/'m/.  Jftr.  i.  *20)  whos4>  account  is  only 
a  i.ilioiiiilihtic  inteqiret^ition  of  tin-  <>ri;^iii  of  the 
g"»d*«»  wiii«.hip,  n-latcH  that  M>ine  Afiiian  of  the 
iianii>  of  Ainuion  hi'.uuiit  to  Liln-r,  who  v%a>  tlirn  j 
ill  ]  iissi-khii.ii  of'  I  ^'>  |>l.  a  hki^c  <|n;:mit_\  if  uiltlr  j 
In  n'tiiih  for  t:iiN  Eit"  r  ua\('  iiiin  a  |iiic.*  <if  liuid  ' 
nirnr  Tlii-lrf  •s  a'ol  in  coiiniiiiiti>rali<iu  ot  th«' bi-itriitH  | 
bchuil  cont'rm-d  ii|>i>ii  thr  i;<  d,he  \\.k»  ii  preM-iitol  ni*  j 
*huii:aii  biiii(,  with  honi».  What  r.iUa.>ni;.s(n.'J3.  | 
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§  5)  and  Euttathiu^  (.i^/  I>i,'ayr.  Periep,  213)  m» 
mark,  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etyuiolugiet  of  tki 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  Amami^ 
which  signifies  a  s'lepherd,  or  to  CniI,  like  vat 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Aiumon  was  origiaall|f 
the  leader  and  pr'>t(H*tor  of  tlocks.  Herudotos  m> 
lates  a  story  to  account  for  the  rnnrs  head  (u.43): 
Heracles  wanted  to  si-e  Zeus  but  the  latter  vithiA 
to  avoid  the  interview ;  when,  however,  lleildn 
at  last  had  rcc«iur!>e  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contriviA 
the  following  ex{M-dient :  he  cut  otf  the  head  of  ■ 
ram,  and  holding  this  lieforc  his  own  head,  ini 
liaving  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
with  the  skin  of  the  mm,  he  app<'ared  before  Ucbp 
cles.  Ilfiice,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebons  MW 
sacrifice  nniis  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  «■• 
occn^ion  they  kill  and  flay  a  rum,  and  with  its  ikh 
they  dress  the  staitue  of  Zeus  (Ammon)  ;  bj  tht 
hide  of  this  stiitue  they  then  phice  tliat  of  Ilenckb 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servins  (ad  At^ 
iv.  l!>6)may  serve  as  a  comnientur^*  upon  IlerodoCiik 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  lleradi^ 
went  to  India  and  led  his  aniiy  through  thedescrti 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  ezJhaii»tcd  vilk 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  fiither,  Jupiter.  Ilefvapea 
a  ram  appt'an'd,  which  led  Heracles  to  a  ^M 
where  it  o|)ened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  icnipim 
with  its  foot.  For  this  reason,  says  Serviai^ 
Jupiter  Amnion,  whose  name  is  derived  bwm 
dfjifios  (sand),  is  repre>«nted  with  the  horns  of  ft 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygiii.  Fub.  13;{,  J'oei.  Aittr.  i.  dO; 
Lucan,  rharttuL  ix.  51 1.)  1'herc  arc  scvetol  olWr 
traditions,  with  various  moilificritiuns  arising  fnm 
tiie  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  nil  agree  m 
repretii'iiting  the  nim  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  if 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdhmen  in  the  deaefftti 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  orackaw  Aa> 
nion,  therefore,  who  is  identiud  with  the  lan,  ii 
the  guide  and  protector  of  iium  and  of  all  his  po^ 
sessions ;  he  stands  in  the  saiue  rehitiou  to  moB* 
kind  as  the  counuon  rani  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worbhip  of  Amnum  firiB 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symUilicidly  represrnled 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  TbclMi 
onc4'  in  every  yeiu*.  On  a  certain  day,  the  inagt 
of  tile  god  was  carried  arn>ss  the  river  Nile  iole 
Lihya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  Lack«ai 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopix  (Ui>jd.  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius(<ii///eiL 
//.  v.  p.  1*28),  though  in  a  somewlutt  ditTerent  futui 
for  he  rehites,  that  according  to  some,  the  ArtU*- 
pians  used  to  fetch  the  iiu^iges  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thrbcc 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  eeflaia 
period,  in  Libya,  celebmted  a  splendid  festifal  for 
twelve  days — for  this,  he  odds,  is  the  number  of 
the  giKls  they  worship.  This  number  twelve  co^ 
tains  an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  nun  (cuptr)  is  one.  Thns  we 
arrive  at  the  second  phasis  in  the  chanetrr  of 
Amnion,  who  ii»  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
hi^ii  of  CaptT.  (Zeus  dihguiacd  in  the  skin  of  a  nun. 
St-e  Hy;;in.  Fah.  133,  /'o./.  Attn  i.  'JO;  Macmfaw 
Sitf.  i.*-21.  lit ;  Ailiaii,  V.  11.  x.  III.)  This  annv 
noiiiical  (.iiaiactt  r  of  .Viiinioii  is  of  later  origin,  and 
}NTh.ip»  not  Older  than  tin*  sixth  ciutury  U-fore 
Christ.  Tlie  oiMcuhitini;  (in'«'ks  of  still  hiler  tiian 
a'^^i.-iii'd  to  A  1:1111011  a  iwhk'  spiritital  luiture.  llit.s 
hiiKtoiuo,  thiMiuh  ill  a  {in-Nii.^e  (lii.  (•}»,  Air.)  Le 
ni.ikts  Amnion  u  kin^  of  Lihyu.  di'i»  riln's  him  (i. 
1  i,  \c.)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  out 
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a»  the  author  of  aU  life  in  nature.  (Conp.  Pint  dt 
krf  Oil  9,  2!.)  The  new  PktonisU  perceiTcd 
ia  AniiaoD  their  demiurgos*  that  ia,  the  creator  and 
pRirnrer  of  the  world.  A»  thii  rabject  belongs 
9tn  ei^ecaUr  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
esBot  hcie  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
ike  Batere  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
wiped  to  hinL,  or  Lis  connexion  with  Dionysus 
■^  Hef3cle&.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
nnsu  (^jtnions  of  modem  cricica,  as  well  as  the 
ifeeiic  representations  of  Anunon  still  extant, 
iricader  may  consult  JaUonsky,  PcaUkeonAeffypt.; 
BiUen,  Ais  aUe  Fmdienj  mii  bemmderer  RuMdU 
mfE^fptoL,  ii  c  2.  §  9  ;  J.  C.  Prichaid,  .Ek^km 
J(^M^;  J.  F.  ChampoQion,  Pamtkion  Egyptieny 
nCAetiam  des  PtrwomMgn  de  CoMdame  Elffjjotej^e^ 

The  wonhip  ctf"  Ammon  was  mtrodnced  into 
Gneee  st  an  early  period,  probably  through  the 
■riJBS  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
■■t  kve  ibnned  a  connexion  with  the  great  ora- 
Aflf  AflslDon  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  establish- 
waL  Anmton  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
ikd  Puidar,  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  1),  and 
■aSn-  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
fmasaMi  (iii.  18.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  onide 
rfinuHi  in  Liby^  firom  early  times  more  than 
Aetther  Greeks.  At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wop- 
^Bffti,  from  the  time  of  Lysander,  as  seelously  as 
■AasMQium.  Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
•ilk  a  hjmn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
■ttd  «ith  the  head  of  a  ram  (Paus.  riiL  3*2.  §  1), 
■i  tb  Greeks  of  Cyrenaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
(kaiBC  rith  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 
kaige  vhtch  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Otaii  it  veU  known.  [L.  S.] 

AMMON  ("Afifufr),  a  geometrician,  who  made 
I  aeasarement  of  the  waBs  of  Rome,  about  the 
iw  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gotha,  and  found 
tiwBtobe  21  miles  in  ciicuiL  (Olympiodorus, 
^  f%L  Oid,  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekkcr.)     [P.  S.] 

AMMON  C^Af^unr).  1.  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
A.0L4CI0,  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Rewrrtdwn 
vaatt  Origmism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
Asaon,  frcnn  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
^ZrrLMex,Lib,de Recta FuU.{yo\.r.  pt2,ad 
in.  pi  50,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)  He  was  present  at 
^  CcancQ  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  394,  held  on 
«Qasoa  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinns^s  church, 
■or  Chakedon.  (Sok.  HigL  EceL  TiiL  8. 3 ;  Mansi, 
CUn7^ToL  iiL  p.  851.) 

1  Bahop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  Thebaide,  in 
tW  4th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
titt  Canoakal  Epistle  of  TheophiluB  of  Alexandria, 
i^  Sifmadieom  Bereregii,  toL  L  pt.  1,  p.  170.  Pu)e- 
IndLos  has  pnUiahed  in  a  Latin  version  tiis 
Eputle  to  Theophilus,  De  Vita  et  GmvenaOone 
an  Padkomu  H  TheodoH  (ap.  Holland.  Ada  Sane- 
i*nrv,  ToL  xiv.  p.  347,  &c.).  It  contains  an 
%5«ie  of  St.  Antonr.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'N  AS  CAji/W«w)  or  AMOUN  dAfwOr), 
tnader  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
ow&sjiities  in  E^ypt.  Obliged  by  his -relations 
tf'  Barry,  he  persuaded  his  bnde  to  perpetual  con- 
tanke  (Soxom.  HiaL  Eeet.  L  14)  by  the  authority 
«f  Sc  PaoPs  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
Ifid.  Ecd,  ir.  23.)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
IS  reara.  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
^  psuvd,  and  he  retired  to  Soetis  and  Mt 
Nriii,  to  the  sooth  of  Lake  Mareotis,  where  he 
^>ed  22  yean^  viiitiiiig  hit  ntlM^wife  twice  in  the 
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year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  Hiti,  Lous,  c  7  ;  Ruffin. 
VU,Pair.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  St.  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  A  than.  0pp.  vol. 
i.  pt.  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bencd.),  t.  e.  before  A.  d.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  Vit.  S.  Antonii  k 
S.  Athanas.  §  60),  and  as  St  Athanasias's  history 
of  St  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  a.  d.  320.  There  are  seventeen  or 
nineteen  Rides  of  Asceiicism  (KafxiXaia)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Oreek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambecius, 
BibliotJL  Vindol.  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6)  ;  they  are 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  BibUoth.  PP,  Ascetiea,  vol  iL  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  T\ceniy-ttro  Ascetic  InstHtUions  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
inMS.  (Lambec.  l.c.  Cod.  155^  No. 2.)  [A.J.C.] 

AMMO'NIA  (*A/i/A«Wa),  a  surname  of  Hera, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  7.)     [L.  S.J 

AMMONIA'NUS  {*hiiiJu>ovMv6i\  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed  its  food.  (Damascius,  ap.  Phot,  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suid.  s,  v,  'AfifiuvutySs  and  "Ovos  \vpas.) 

AMMO'N  lUS,  a  favourite  of  Alexandbr 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entire  management  of  public  affairs.  Am- 
moniuB  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  b.  c.  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonias  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  I^nL  50 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xiiL  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Exc,  29,  p.  628,  ed.  Wess.) 

AMMO'NIUS  {*Afifu£ym)  of  Albxandru, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristarchus.  (Suid.  s.  v,  *Afi- 
fjuivios,)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  arc  ex- 
tant (Fabric  BibL  Cfraec,  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
Essais  historiques  sur  V icole  d* Alexandre,  i.  pp. 
179  233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  CA/i/xwwos),  of  Alexandria, 
Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  A.  d.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  {Concilia^  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  iJne  Diffirence 
between  Nature  and  Person^  against  the  Mono- 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Diosconis  (not 
extant) ;  an  Ejrposiiion  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (ap. 
Catena  Grace,  Pair,  in  Act  SS.  Aposiolorum,  8vo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer)  ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  (u3ed  by  Nicctas  in  his  Catena  ;  see 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfauc.  p. 
244)  ;  On  the  Jlcjta'cmeron  (no  remains)  ;  On  Ht. 
Joftn^s  Gospel,  which  exists  in  the  Catena  Grae- 
corum  Patrum   in  S,  Joan,    ed.  Cordcrii,    foL, 
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Antw.  IfiSO.  He  iit  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the 
I ii*torji  of  SiuanHuk  and  on  iMtnu-L  (\uva  Coi' 
Irct.  Scri/tt.  Vet,  ab  Angelo  Maio,  p.  lGG,&c.voL  L 
A.  D.  1«J5.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONlUSCAwi«;i.iOf)OUAMMATICUS, 
profcMor  of  gnunmar  at  Alexandria,  with  Ilelladiut, 
at  the  cloM  of  the  4th  ccntur}-.  He  wns  ako  priest 
of  the  Kgyptiun  Ape.  Chi  the  vi^mui  overthrow  of 
idolatr}'  in  Egypt  by  the  bihhnp  Theophilus  A.  D. 
3U9-3&U  Ainmonius  and  Ileliadius  tkd  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr,  Jfut.  Ecd.  T.  1(3.)  Ammonius  wrotft,  in 
(.mn.*k.  Oh  ihe  Diffcrvmr!,  */  Worth  of  lib'  Sifuijfica' 
tion  (ircpi  6fu>itav  kolL  iuup6pv¥  K^^tvy)^  which  it 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  r.  ff.  to  that  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneocr,  4to.,  Lugd.  Unt.  1739, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Animon, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  work  by 
this  Ammonias,  wtpi  dKvpoXoyiat^  which  has  not 
yet  lieen  printed.  (Fabric.  liiU,  (irate,  vol.  ▼. 
p.  7I<'>.)  The  historian  Soerat^^s  was  a  pupil  of 
Annnouius.    {/fitt.  Ecd.  v.  1 6.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  ('A/W^'oOi  •on  of  IIbrmras 
studiel  with  his  brother  Ileliodonis  at  Athens 
under  Froclus  (who  died  A.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simpliciua,  Asclepius  Trallianus,  John 
Fhilo{)onus,  and  Danmscius.  His  Commentarifn  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lont,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  works  are  Cam' 
meuturies  on  ihe  Jfagoye  of  Porphyty^  or  the.  Firt 
J*rfdicuUe$^  fxTht  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
Oh  the  Categories  tf  Arutotle.^  and  De.  Interpre- 
tatiome,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  See  too 
ap.  AlexandL  Aphrodis.  JM  Fato^  p.  180,  8vo. 
Loud.  1 658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
AriKtotle  arc  also  published  in  the  Scholia  in 
A  rttiit,  ed.  Hrandis.  In  MS.  arc  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Metaphyf^ics,  and  his 
MrthoduM  coKstruentii  Autrolabium,  (Fabric  UiU, 
O'rtiec.  vol.  v.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lamprae,  a  village  of 
Atticn,  a  PeripaU*tic  philosoplier,  who  lived  in 
the  tirst  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  pniiM>s  his  great 
Iraniing  {Si/mp.  iii.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Ccrvini  endeavours  to  shew  (»«  vita  l*ltttarchiy  p.  C), 
that  Amnionius  of  I^Ampiae  is  really  the  same  per- 
s<»n  with  Ammonius  the  l-^OT^^*^"  mentioned  by 
Kunapius,  and  concludes  tliat  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutanh  obtiiined  the  minute  knowk>dge  of 
Kuyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tibe  oil  Isis  and  ()Mris. 

AnimoniuN  of  I^nipme  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  I)e  lHjrerrntii»  Ver- 
boi-uui,  under  the  word  /Swft^f,  as  having  written  a 
treati;***  U*p\  IWfUtff,  or  as  the  fuller  title  is  given 
by  Atheuaeus,  Hc/'l  Bo>fuiy  «cal  Bbiri»v.  (xi.  p. 
47b\  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  UtfA  t«v  'ABriyriniu 
'Era(f)(3wv,  mentioned  by  Alheuaes  (xiii.  p.  5(i7, 
a),  ii  uncertain.  (H.  J.] 

AMMO'NIL'S  ('Amm^ios)  MTHOToMr.S, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandrui,  mentioned  by 
Celbus  (/V  Afrd,  vil  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  proltalily  Iive«l  in  the 
rei^n  of  Ptolemy  Philadi-lphu>  ii.  c.  '283— *2j7, 
as  hU  name  ocrurs  in  OUua  tn<ri*lher  with  thoMr 
of  M'vend  (ither  kurgeniiii  nho  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  cliii  riy  celebniteii  for  having  been  the  lir»l 
p>*rMiii  whii  thdiigbt  of  breaking  a  stone  will i in  the 


AMMONIU& 

bkiddcr  when  too  large  for  extnction 
which  account  he  ivceiTed  the 
\i9orr6ftot.  An  account  of  his  mode  < 
as  described  by  Celsus  {De  Med.  liL  26, V  MV 
is  given  in  the IHci,  </AuL^  220.  Sent  bmI 
prepomtions  used  by  a  physician  of  the  mhw  HBi 
occur  also  in  Aetiaa  and  Paulas  A^gnMli»  llH 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  nme  penoB  ill  wtf. 
certa  in.  [  W.  A.  Mjt 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  floariihcd  A.BiM 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Brolkerg  (m  mM 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Psoibo,  ths  ■!■ 
of  Mt  Nitria  (  Vitae  Patnm^  il  23 ;  Pdhd.  Bm 
Imus.  c  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)  He  IntvAi 
Dible  by  heart,  and  carefully  studied  Didjaa^  Qri^ 
gen,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  •nthon.  la  ^.B 
33.0-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasiss  lo  RMfl 
In  A.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  socceedrd  the  ktl«ild 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Aika  peneaMi| 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopns  into  ■*"■  "'  ' 
He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  ^ 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  a.  o.  377* 

intelligence  <»f  the  sufTcriiigs  of  othen  near  tht 

St^a-  On  his  return  to  £gy|it,  he  took  if  Ml 
abode  at  Menifthis,  and  described  these  dalmifl 
in  a  liQok  which  he  wrote  in  ^{jptan.  HI 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  uunedM^ 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  mAri 
form  is  extant,  in  ChriMli  Marfynem  EUtH  M 
umjfhi  (p.  88,  ed.  Combe6s,  Sto.,  Pv.  ICM 
Ammonius  is  said  to  hare  cut  off  an  car  to  mtm 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  It.  33  ;  I^lii 
//«/. /xiir*.  c.  12.)  (A.J.C] 

AMMO'NIL'S  (*A/<Aisi'nof)  the  PxmpatMI 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  dedanadai 
He  was  a  ditfen>nt  person  from  Anunonio^  Ai 
teacher  of  Plotinus^  (Longin.  ap.  Pmftfff^  k 
FU^iH,  i-it.  c  20 ;  Philostr.  iL  27 ;  Ruhnkca,  ilki 
de  Ltnufinn.) 

AMMONIUS  (*A^Mrios),  a  Greek  Pon 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodoav II 
He  wrote  an  epic  {)oem  on  the  insurrection  of  ihi 
Goths  under  Oainas  (a.  d.  400),  which  he  cdU 
ratWa,  and  is  said  to  have  read  in  a.  D.  438  te  tli 
emiM>ror,  who  received  it  with  frreat  approbalMl 
(Stcnit  //«/.  Irxdr*.  vi.  C;  Nio*ph«>r.  liL  C] 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  fai 
quoted  in  the  Ktymologicum  Magnum  (f.r.Mwaf  im] 
fn)m  one  Ammonius  and  the  two  epigrams  m  Al 
Anthologi.1  (Jnieca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  JaDshs) 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  is  l» 
certain.  (1*  &1 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMOMU^s  ■>  ^ 
bassitdor  of  Ptommaki'S  Auletes,  who  was  sell 
to  Home  n.  c.  5(i  to  seek  assistance  sgiiaH  tki 
Alexandrians  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cifi 
ad  Fam.  i.  1.)  He  in  perhaps  the  same  prrseafl 
the  Ammonius  who  in  s|>okeu  of  as  one  ef  tfcl 
agi>nts  of  C'leopntra  in  a  c.  44.    {Ad  AtL  zt.  \h.) 

AMMO'Nirs,  t-alUd  S-VCCAS  ('A 
SoKicar,  i.e,  Soxira^tf^t),  or  sack-carrier, 
hill  oiKcitd  eiiiplityment  wascarrjing  the  com,  i 
:it  Alexajiilria,  its  a  public  pnrtcr  (jiMtunias  te 
(iothot'ivd  ail  Ctti,  ThLOit">.  14,  tit.  22),  was  bflB 
of  Christian  {•arrnts.  Porphyry  asarfts  (Uk  J 
<Wr.  C/iii.'^ittN.  ap.  FuseK  //.  A*.  vL  19),  Eusrhia 
(/.  r.)  and  St.  Jerome  ( Vir.  /Ii,  i  5.*»)  deny,  the 
he  a{Miot.iti/ed  fn>i»  the  faith.  .\t  any  laie  h 
cmnblned  tlie  vtudy  of  philoMiphy  with  Chrisliaiiiti 
and  is  n-g.irded  by  th-<be  who  ouintain  hi*  apAslasj 
as    the    founder'  uf    the    \aWt    Platonic  School 
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MCfWlio  -««•  worshipped  by  the  wlgir, 
heir  ■■taoMl  deities.  The  Alexandimn 
were  in  acoordance  with 
■re  to  oonnder  him  a 

he  was,  brwdet  hia  philoeophy  (which 
f  caane*  then  be  repretented  by  Origen, 
ff  the  ygan  Alexandrian  ichool  aa  aboTe 
)  neted  ibr  hia  writingt  (Eoaeb.  H.K  jI 
aaOy  oa  tht  Seriptmea.  (Enaeb.  Epitt, 
m.  k  GalbDdi*^  BOL  Patr.  vol  ii)  He 
a  DiaUmanm,  or  Hamumjf  of  the  QotptUt 
iafia  in  the  Latin  Tenion  of  Victor,  biahop 
(in  the  6tli  oent^  who  wrongly  aacribed 
■a)  and  of  Lnadnioa.  (See  MmmmnOa 
%odoj»^rapka^\.  pt  2,  per  Orynaeum,  pp. 
»  faL»  Ba^  1569 ;  E  Oraeeo  veiaa  per 
loaBMtMH.  Ang;  Vind.  4to.,  1623;  and 
My  Angab^  8to^  1524;  the  Tersion  of 
U^t^  8T0L,  1524;  Cokm^  8vo.,  1582; 
■p.  et  Coniiat.  MonaaL  B.  M.  V.  de 
PDhi  1774 ;  BiUioUu  Pair,  k  GaUand.,  Td. 
I,  VenrL,  1766;  where  rid.  Proltgom,) 
im  Hazmony,  Ammonina  wrote  Db  Com- 
fm  €t  J€gm  (Enaeb.  H.B.  yl  19^  whidi 
1  hv  Sc  Jeroaie  (Far.  lUuiir.  §  65),  bat 

[A.  J.  a] 
ISFABES  ('A/ivun^lef  or  'A^incrdcf), 
ihi  of  the  rirer  Anmiaua  in  Orete,  who 
aaned  in  connexion  with  the  wonhip  of 
Ihem.  (Callhn.^fnM.MiNea.15,162; 
Bhod.  iiL  881.)  (L.  &] 

IfE^US  CA^M^nref),  a  Qfodc  wiker  of 
I  date,  who  wrote  a  woik  on  the  people 
ttod  (Plin.  H.  AT.  ▼!.  17.  a.  20%  and 
aKhkd*An<wAeiit4Kll«|ifitff.  (Antigon. 
UuL  Mir,  e.  164  ;  oomp.  Aalian,  F.  H, 

We  oag^i  probably  to  read  'A^f^frot 
i*Afrplfgwm  mSchoLadJ|io&iiL178, 
ec  Vkd.  p.  248. 

MPHA'RETUS  CA|ia»>»4perot),  con- 
of  the  Pitaoataa  locfana  in  the  Spartan 


2. -A 


i»enini 


oonunander,  killed  in  Garia,  in 


the  Mvolt  of  the  prorinee,  b.  c  498.  (Herod,  t. 
121.) 

8.  The  baatard  son  of  Pisanthna,  iHio  xerolted 
in  Garia  abont  b.  c.  413.  The  Peloponneaiaaa 
aaaiated  Tiattphemes  in  patting  down  thia  reTolt, 
and  took  laaoa,  b.  c.  412,  which  waa  held  by 
Amoigea.  The  ktter  fell  into  their  handa  on  the 
capture  of  the  plaos,  and  waa  soirendered  by  them 
to  Tisaaphemet.    (Thoc  Tiii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AMPE'LlUa  We  poweaa  a  ihort  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  Ltidi  AmjpdU  IMter  Memorialk,  It 
waa  fint  made  known  by  Salmasina,  m  1638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Joretua,  and  aubaeqoent 
editon  following  hia  example  hare  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  editions  of  Floras.  We  conclado 
from  internal  evidence  (cc.  29,  47),  that  it  moat 
have  been  oompoaed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  diTision  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himerioa,  Ammianns  Marcellinns,  and  Symmachoa 
make  fieqnent  mention  of  an  Ampelias,  who  en- 
joyed  the  high  dignitiea  of  maguter  offidornm, 
proconaol  and  pre^Bctoa  nrbi  under  Valentinian 
and  hia  immediate  aaceesaon,  and  the  name  ocean 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  htws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  SIdonina  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  301)  oom- 
memontea  the  learning  of  an  Ampelias,  bat  we 
nowhere  find  any  allaaion  which  woold  enable  as  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  penons 
spoken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compUer  of  the 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  Oliiser  haa 
addaeed  reaaona  (in  AftatVitadles  Afuseum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  liycd  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  aboTe-mentioned  persona.     It  is  stated 

in  c.   18  of  thia  book,  "  SaUa  primua 

inraiit  imperiom,  $olMtqii»  d^HmuL**  Now  aa 
Diorletian  and  Maximianas  resigned  the  goTem- 
ment  in  a.  d.  306,  and  thia  event  is  i^ken  of  by 
all  the  historiana  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
libtf  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
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hnocl,  andi  the  blundera  committed  to  numcroni, 
that  it  cannot  be  used  with  iafety  for  feference. 
Tht*  Btytc,  whtf^re  it  i*  not  a  mere  cntaloguA  of 
tinmfris  i*  aioiplL*  and  anafTected,  but  both  in  the 
conttruction  o(  th«  leaiencea  and  in  the  um  of 
prntieuliir  wordt,  w«  caa  detect  many  trficea  of 
comiptfd  latmitj«  The  commvnUiriei  And  criti- 
ciMtis  of  SulmftMus,  Murelua,  FrLnnftheira,  Hcin. 
ftiiits  Periumiu*  nnd  other  Bcholar*  will  he  found 
id  the  edition  of  Ihikur  at  the  end  of  hit  Floni*. 
(Lug.  BftL  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Lcip«* 
IA3J»)  AmjtcUut  wa«  fint  publiihcd  in  a  fkcpamte 
funn«  with  very  U9cful  prolegoinen;!,  by  Ticchuckc 
(]amp».  I7y3)»  and  ftubsequeiitly  by  Pockmtx 
(tuncnb.     1U23),    and    F.    A.    Beck.      (l^ips, 

AMTHPANAX  {*Apupi<L^ai),  a  king  of  Lycia. 
Wht^u  rroelui  wn*  exiK'tlcd  from  Argo*  by  hia 
twin-brtither  Acrisiuv  Ainphianax  received  him  at 
hit  court,  gA¥e  him  hi*  daughter  Anteia  (■omc  call 
her  Sihcneboca)  in  marriage,  and  afWwarda  led 
him  back  to  Argolia^  where  hii  *harc  in  tlie  gtv 
TCmnent  and  Tiryn»  wens  reatorc'd  to  him.  Some 
tribdi^oni  called  thii  Lycian  king  lobates,  (AimI- 
lod.  ii.  2,  §  I ;  Horn.  It.  vi.  157,  &c.)       {U  S.J 

AAirHlA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  AUsx- 
andria.  (Schol  a^i  Gtrmtm^  Ar&i.  332,  p^  7B,  od. 
D«h!,) 

AMPHIARArPES,  a  piitronymic  from  Am- 
phiamus  by  wh(ch  Utid  {Fatt,  ii.  43)  call*  hif 
»on  Alcimu'on.  [L,  S.] 

AMPUIAKA'US  {"KtA4ndftmf),  a  eon  of  Oicle* 
and  Hvpermneilra,  the  danghter  of  Tbei*tii)«. 
(JJom,  bj,  XV,  244;  Apollod.  i.  8,  §  2;  Hy^Hn. 
FtilK  7.1 :  Pauv  ii.  2h  $  2.)  On  his  fiither't  »ide 
be  waa  deaceuded  from  ibe  faraouB  *eer  Melauipui. 
(Pacu^  tI  17.  $  4.)  Some  trnditiona  represented 
him  aa  a  aon  of  Apollo  by  Hypermaestm,  which, 
however,  u  merely  a  poetical  expretsion  to  de- 
icribe  him  oa  a  leer  and  prophet  (My gin.  Fuh. 
70.)  Amphiamiit  it  rviiowmAl  in  andent  »tory  a» 
a  brnvc  hrro  :  he  in  mentioned  among  the  hunten 
of  the  CAlyilonian  btitir,  which  he  it  toid  to  bare 
dqirii-cd  of  one  rvr,  and  al^  om  one  of  the  Argo- 
naut!. (A^KjUod.  i.  8,  §  2,  9.  §  Uh)  For  a  time 
be  rt'igncd  at  Argrw  in  common  with  Admatuas 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  betWMsn  thoin, 
Adm>tua  took  to  Aighu  Afterwudfi^  however,  he 
became  reconcitcd  with  Afnphiamua,  luid  gave  him 
lij,  ..^,..r  iviphyle  in  marnage  fABHAKrua],  by 
»  I  \r^n%  became  the  futher  of  Akmaeon, 

A I  ^    Kurydice,    and    I^'umnnua.      On 

tnitri)  iiiJ^  Ldphvle^  Amphinmu»  had  twoni,  that 
he  would  alride  by  the  deciniun  of  Kriphyle  on  imy 
point  in  which  he  thould  ditfor  in  opinion  from 
Adnutut,  \N'hen,  then*ff*rr,  the  latter  calkni  upon 
hilQ  to  join  the  evprditjnn  of  the  Seven  Against 
Thebes,  Amphiamut,  although  he  forrwiw  its  un- 
foriunatv  iuue  and  at  first  rrfuied  to  take  any 
jmrt  in  it,  WHs  nevertheleas  per*ua4ed  by  hia  vi  ife 
to  join  his  fneniUf  for  Kriphyle  had  Wen  niticed 
to  induce  herhtiitbiri  '  '       '  '  '         '  "  iriitonsa 

which  Polynciri's  h.  r:uu  oil 

W^itig    Argon  ray'  >;e    hit 

dMith  on  thiur  heartli'as  uioihcr.     (ApiWM,  Hi  (». 

*«.  '  '  hcroca 

it.  liamns 


tlw 

Hal 


(AfaOlod, 
TUebca,  J 
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01,  TU  26,  &cX  but  sdU  ha  €mM  wi'. 
preas  hia  anger  At  the  whnle   itiidcirtKkii^ 
when  Tydeua,  whom  he  regardod  aa  tkm  «n§m 
of  tlie  expedition,  waa  mret^f  wooadad  Ivl 
nipptis,  and  Athena  waa  laaatesliig  Id  tmmm 
immortal,  Amphiamua  cut  uff  the  H«ad  of  J| 
nippuii,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  bera  ilai^ 
gave  Tydeus  hi»  brains  to  drink,  axi4  A] 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdraw.    (A| 
6.  §  8,)     When  Adraattu  and 
tbi'  only  henet  who  attrrtved,  tbt  latlef  «iit,, 
f)tn?d  by  Penclymenua,  and  flad  towmrda  lfc»j 
Ismcniuflu      Here  the  earth  opeo«d  bvfoft  W 
overtaken  by  hia  enemy,  and  swiillAwefl  a^  ^ 
phiamus  together  with  his  chari-  -  «  a 

iiim  immoii^.     (Pind  AVfu.  »  rw 

Ac;    Pint.    Puraif,    (S;    Cic   *^    i-.t..     *, 
Hitnceforth  Amphiamut  waa  wonbiyiped  aa  • 
timt  at   Dropus   and    afkrwarda  in    all  0 
(Pans.  i.  34.  §  2  ;  Lit.  jcIv.  27.)     Ha  had  • 
tiiary  at  Argos  (Paun.  iL  23.  |  2),  a 
Athrni    (i.   ft*  §  3),   and  a  hcfouta   a 
(Mullcr,  OrcAom,  pp.  146,  48G,}     Tba 
of  Ainphiaraui  from  his  home  whan  h«> 
Thebes,  waa  reprtmented  on  the  chest  of  I  j; 
(Paua.  w.  17.  g  4.)    Respecting  soow  extast 
of  art,  of  which  Amphianius  ia   the 
Gruneiien,  Die  uU  i^rietUmhe  Hrem^  *im 
KtthinM$  m  Tut/in^^t  Stutl^  and  Tibitu^  t 
The  prophetic  power,  whkh  AnaluiBni 
believed  t4>  poMcas,  wns  aecoujilwd  fat  hw  IiIb| 


MTcnt  from 


Of  Apollo, 


lUso  a  loc«l  tadhioii  at  Phliu^  aceevding 
he  bad  aoqQii«d  ibstn  in  a  night  whicli  m 
the  prophetic  bonae  (ofiros  tAorrmSt}  at 
(Pnut.  ii   13.  S  e:  coinp.  i  34.  §  3^) 
like  all  seen,  a  favourite  of  Zeus   ai 
(Horn.  Od.  XV.  245.)     Reapecting  the 
Amphiamiia  sec  IHti,  o/AtiL  «,  p. 
shotiJd  be  remarked  hera,  that  Virgil  (Xea^ 
mentions  throe  Greek  heroes  aa  omleQipi 
Aeueot,  vix.  Tiburttia,  CatiUii% 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  fbupder 
and  is  described  by  Ptioy  (M  M  xrL  67) 
of  Amphiamua.  [I 

AMPHICLEIArAH>^««)«  ^ 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  of  the  aan  of  I 
ceivcd  it:  111   philosophy  fctim 

(Porpbv*  0,  y,) 

AMPiU  V  .,.; .  ...s  f  AHx"*^"?*)^  kinf  d 
mot  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reigu  tha  Sh 
invaded  Ai?gifta.     (lienxL  iiL  50.) 

AMPHPCRATES  ('A^^^r^X  »  C 
sophist  and  rhetonctati  of  Atliena.  Ue  « 
contemporary  of  Tigrones  (u.  c,  70)»  and  I 
exiiod  (vre  know  not  for  what  rraaon)froMi  All 
he  went  to  Seleuceia  on  tho  Tigris.  The  ittbafei 
of  this  place  ret}up«ted  him  to  leftck  f^dil 
their  city,  hut  Uv  haughtily  nrfrmrd,  viyfTif, 
the  veaael  waa  too  ittiall  to 
then  went  to  t?leu{iattm,  i 
d«le%  who  waa  married  tu  jigmn«>s  a 
■aema  to  have  beeomia  atlachai  ia  ttSm. 
ciaiaa  aoon  dreir  sifipk4enB  upon  him«irtf- 
Ibrbtddefi  to  hare  any 
whereupon  he  starved 
Is9icmU.  2'i.)  l^nginus  («^ 
inrntion*  hiiu  along  with 

'      •   -m-s  hint  w  bia 
he  is  the 


IS  the  wnt  MfiM  IB  at  .v 
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V  Adea.  zfii  p.  i76 ;  I>iog.  Lopft  ii.  1 01  % 
¥■1  Ml  mil  [L.  S.] 

JUfPHITRATBSL  a  Gfv«k  frulfitor.  probnbfy 
^Adtosi%  diocr  be  mw  the  miJcer  of  a  statue 
lIMi  tks  Aibaioiiii  csveted  in  honoar  of  a  coof- 
%i»  iKving  learnt  horn  Il&nnodiuv  and 
DoiMpizaiej  ai^iwt  Uipptaa  and 
rtiind  to  death  bj  the  tymtiU, 
the  ■oeicl,  Ifcr  name  was 
(•lim):  and  llie  Atlientstiii  ttawiUing 
^■If  l»  h^mmt  m  comteon,  liad  the  ttatne  madu 
i^  §am  of  «  Hatmm;  and,  to  potni  out  the  aet 
lisJi  St  wtm  obeaot  to  cnsuoeniomte,  the  animal  *ii 
Wtfrn  ^aa  amditsed.  Wo  know  noduiig  of  tlie 
Mlpltt^  agCi,,  «*«>*^ip  we  maj  inftu^  from  the  narra- 
to  Shu  1^  •tatde  «a»  made  toon  afltfr  the  expul- 
CB  d  t^  PHostntidaet.  (a.  c  510.)  In  the 
MB^e  of  PliBT,  which  u  mir  sole  authority 
Bnif.  19.  fi  13),  tln*t«  it  a  tnamfitst  corruption  of 
m  ten,  asMl  taa  laadiiig  Jtmi*hicrtttu  U  only  a 
I^JMna^  c)lo«^  a  ammi  proUible  one,  by  SilHg. 
Vit^hmJ^    ^  .)  [P,a] 

Allpy  IC  i  M^tKTu^^  a  ion  of  iJeii- 

ifcaa4Pjr....»  ^   *   "   '^ ''),  or  according 

fi^ca  an  aurtocbt  mng  nuu-ned 

tii«  daagl^:'  a  Jig  of  Attica, 

y*  istlMf^uk-iaw  fr^in  his  kingdom  and 
fcu  tliratke.  lie  ruled  for  iwelve  years, 
■taai  t^m  tn  turn  expelled  by  Erichihouiu*. 
(Ipribl  WL  14,  S  5^  Ac;  Paul.  L  2.  §  5,)  Ao 
■Ptiif  to  Eoatailtiiia  {lui  H&m.  p.  277)^  he  was 
t»  C&tllotiopati&t  hy  whom  he  had  a  ion, 
Im  itther  of  Locma.  According  to 
Bjtarntiwt  (a.  v,  ^Aa^KOi)^  howcreff 
i^iM  ana  a  aon  and  Pbjsctu  a  grandMn  of 
it|iiitj  iiii.  Ha  waa  beUered  to  have  been  tb« 
In  via  tacrodoeed  the  CEutom  of  mixing  wine 
*ttaai«,  aad  to  hare  dedicated  two  altari  to 
Ib^iaa  Orthioa  and  the  njmpb&.  (Ettatath.  ad 
ft^  f.  19t£u)  Dionjiinft  of  Hallcamasiui  (ir. 
tl^  n  caDa  alni  a  ton  of  Hellen,  Psuauiiaa  (x, 
^  f  iX  ^td  «(befi>  rrgard  Amphictjon  as  the 
^■ifar  ^  tha  avphiotjony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
oi  tMft  bdief  a  nDctaary  of  Am* 
waa  boiU  in  the  Tillage  of  Anthela  on 
ibiaipBa,  wbkli  waa  the  mott  ancient  place  of 
a^^l  of  thas  smphiciyony.  (Herod,  rii.  200.) 
Ai  Aia  belief  ia  without  any  foundation^  and 
iMft  ham  the  aacienta  ataignmg  the  e^tabliihiuent 
^datf  tiBBtHiiiiiiint  to  aarae  myUucal  hero.  (ZhK^. 
fS^  K  ».  Ampktielion.)  (U  S.] 

AlirmCT¥'0N13('A|«^«KTM>i'if},  a  Kuniame 
4  Eh^ariee,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  the  wa» 
mdar  tkb  name,  becsoK  it  wan  the 
aa»Ung  for  the  amphietjotu  of  Thernia- 
mam  tmai&cm  were  offered  to  her  at 
to  ^  vy  A^  ^ir..ry  meeting.  (Herod.  viL  200  ; 
teA.1.  [L.  SO 

AMI  \S  ('Afi^MifMty     L  A  win  of 

l^<Bffw  «a^  Ck^piiik*  and  father  of  Antimarhe, 
"  Karyvibeitai  (ApoUod.  iiL  9,  i^  2,) 
to  f^tuaniaft  (vIlL  4.  §  li) 

(i.  tlUt)  he  wns  a  »on  >  i 

a  Knntkrr  nf  L^Turgn*,  <   ,  f,,....^  ...jj 

t'  the   mpeditioa  ot    the 

i  H.) 

.%  ktic  after  whose 

!  K.  in  which 
.t,  h 
iicati2d 
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AMPIIILOCHtJ^.  )4f 

3.  The  father  of  Clynnnyitin*,  whom  Patrochti 
kiUed  when  yet  a  chihl  (Hun.  //,  isiii,  li7  ; 
ApfvUod.  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Other  niythi<:al  p«-r!*iun»j4r.«s 
of  this  name  occur  in  ApoIIod.  ii.  5.  g  1 1  ;  Ilvj^in. 
/**/>.  U  ;  Horn.  IL  x.  2C(>\  &c.  [L.  S,J 

AMPIirDAMAS  or  AiMlVHl'DAMLiS  ('A^- 
^tBdfULf^  "A^^iSoftor)^  general  ft(  the  Elennn  iii 
B.  c  218,  wa»  taken  prisoner  hy  Piiilip,  kinj^  of 
Macedouia,  and  carried  t'>  Oiynipia,  but  was  wt  at 
liberty  on  his  nndertakitig  to  bring  o^cr  h\n  ccruii- 
tr^inen  to  Philip^  side.  But  not  »uo:t'ftJiii^'  in 
hi«  attempt^  he  went  bade  to  Philip,  and  i»  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aiatus  against  the  eluirgea  of 
Apeliea.     (Polyb.  h,  75,  84,  86,) 

AMPHI'DICUS  {'AfxipiBiKQsi  a  Th«han  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seve-n  ngain»t  hi*  native  city, 
slew  Parthenopocua.  (ApoIJod.  iii.  C.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Kiiripide*  (/'Aoew.  IJoti),  however,  it 
waa  Pfriclymenua  who  kille<l  Ptirihfnopnetit. 
Paaamios  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calk  him  A»phodicu8, 
whence  tome  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  ftanio 
name  in  ApoUodorua.  [[j.  S.] 

AMPllI'ETES  or  AMPIIIE'TKRUS  ("Ajt*- 
^imjf),  a  iumame  of  Dionysti*.  (Urplk  Hffnm. 
52.  1^  51.  10.)  It  i»  Wievcd  that  at  AthcTis, 
where  the  Dionyiiac  festivals  were  held  aiinuaJly, 
the  name  signilicd  yejirly,  while  at  Tbeliea,  whero 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  ywir,  it  wnj»  in- 
tcrpretated  to  be  Byiionyinoua  with  Tp<f  rt^s .  [  L.  S,  ] 

AMPHIGYEEIS  i^ P^^iyv^fi^),  lame  or  limp* 
ing  on  both  feet,  a  Bumaiuc  of  IIcphaL'fttiia,  given 
him  became  Zeua  threw  him  from  Ulytnpua  itimhi 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hem. 
(Ilom.  //.  i.  5fl9;  comp.  ApollQ4  i.  X  §  6) 
[Hkphakktuh.]  fL,  S.J 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  ('ht^^iKox^Ai  «  »»»  of 
Amphi!ifaiL»  mid  Eriphyle,  and  brullier  of  Alc- 
maeon.  {A|>oU.>d.  iii.  7*  §2;  Horn.  Oil.  xv.  24U  ) 
When  Lift  fiither  went  agoinnt  Thybo*,  Amphi^ 
IcDchus  was,  according  to  PuuMUiiaa  (v.  17.  ^  4), 
yet  an  infant,  although  ten  years  afterward*  he  i« 
mentioned  aa  one  of  the  Epigiiui,  and  according  to 
*ome  traditions  ajt^ieited  bis  brotlier  in  the  muriler 
of  his  mother.  [ A lc ma &»?*.]  Me  is  alto  mcji- 
tioned  among  the  &uiton  of  Helm,  and  an  having 
taken  j»art  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  i\\q  return 
from  ihii  expedition  he  togetlier  witli  lktop..iia, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
M  alios  in  Cilicia.  Henoe  he  praceedcd  to  bi^ 
native  phiee,  Argos.  But  as  be  wa»  not  Siitl3«6cd 
with  the  state  of  aflairs  tlierc,  ho  returned  to 
Malloft,  When  Mop»a*  refu*ifd  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  coml>at  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  c»nibat  was  described  by  somo 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  phiced 
tn  such  a  nmnni*r  that  the  one  crnild  not  be  «een 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
btmbo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  fiir  from  Py ra- 
mus. (Stnib.  xiv.  p.  1*75  \  Lycophron,  4iJ9,  with 
the  Schol)  According  to  other  imditiona  (k^trab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Ddchas^  on  tht-ir 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  lo  the  celebrate 
groTc  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Coloplion.  In 
some  accounts  he  i%  as  said  to  fmve  been  k  illed  by 
ApoMo>  (lies,  ap,  Strak  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydiden  (ii.  68)  Amphiiocbui  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  diasatislied  tbcro,  be 
f  migrated  and  founded  Argos  Ani  phi  loch  ium  on 
the  Ambnuuan  gui£      Other  oaounts,  howcviif^ 
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ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  AIcm«i«on 
(Strab.  rii.  p.  3*26),  or  to  Amphilochus  the  ton  of 
Alcmaeon.  (ApoUod.  ill  7.  §  7.)  Being  a  son  of 
the  seer  Aniphiamus,  Amphilix:hut  was  likewise 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers ; 
and  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochus,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (L 
34.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  all. 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  &ther  at  Oropus ;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  herouni.  (Pans.  L 
34.  §  2,  ill  15.  §  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  ( Apollod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  ion  of  Dryas.  (Parthcn. 
Erot.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIII'LOCHUS,  of  Athens,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Varro  (R.  Jt  i.  1)  and 
ColumeUa(L  1).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  »*  De  Medica  et  CyUso.'*  (//.  A^  xviii.  16. 
1.43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  {*AM>*\6xtos),  metropo- 
litan of  CTZicua  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  sereral  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric  BiU,  Graac, 
Tiii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Icx>Nii^3f, 
the  friend  of  St  Basil  and  St  Gregory  of  Naxianzus, 
was  bom  at  Caesareia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnoge,  Annal.  PolUie.  Eoet.  iii.  p.  145,  a.  ;  and 
Galiandii  BiUioth.  Pair.  toI.  Ti.  Prolegom. ;  E/ntt. 
S.  Greg,  Nax.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  iircd 
in  retirement  with  his  &ther  at  Ozixalis  in  Cappa- 
docia,  till  ho  was  summoned  to  preside  orer  the 
see  of  Iconium  in  L3rcaonia,  or  Pisidia  2^*,  a.  d. 
373-4.  St  Basil's  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant  (£/>.  393,  al.  161,  vol.  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bcned.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
Tisit,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
**()n  the  Holy  Ghost"  (voL  iii.  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  a.  d.  375-6.  St  Basirs  Canonical  Kputleg 
arc  addressed  to  St  Amphilochius  (/.  c.  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  0.  374,  375).  The  bitter  had 
recfired  St.  Ba«iPs  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  in  a.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
•ynodical  letter  (extant,  ap.  Mansi*s  Cuncilui.  rol. 
iii.  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
inftx'tcd  with,  or  in  danger  of,  Maccdonianism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  d.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochius was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constintinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
DPiw,  St  Gregory  Nazianzen*s  will  \Oyp.  S.  Greg. 
pw  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  o.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
aswmblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  others 
wise  put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
trr^tmcnt  of  the  youni;  Arcadius.  (Kleury*s  Eod. 
Hist,  xriii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
MaMolian  heretics,  who  maile  the  whole  of  roli^'inn 
connist  in  prayr.  (Theodt  Hfwrrt.  h\th.  iv.  11.) 
In  A.  D.  394  hu  was  at  the  Council  of  Conntinti- 
nople  [nee  Ammon  of  lliulriannplr],  which  con- 
firnie<i  Bsigadius  in  the  see  of  Bo.otra.  This  is 
the  h«t  we  hear  of  him.  He  iliod  Iwfure  the  per- 
secution of  St  Chrysostom,  probably  a.  n.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.     His  r»- 
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mains  (in  Greek)  havv  been  adiled  by  < 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  AniwMrf 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.     Of  EiglU  IfomUim  t 
to  him,  some  at  least  an  snppoaititioiis  (G 
gircs/w  among  his  works,  toL  tL  BiUmm, 
as  is  the  Life  €/SLBaaiL    There 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  Tcnes  (n 
to  the  Trinity)  addresied  to  Selencu,  wphMTlff 
St  Olympias  (who  had  herself  been  bra^gki  Wf  Im 
Theodosia,  sister  to  St  Amphiloefaiiu^  and  ^iBi* 
son  of  the  general  Trajan,  who  ptriJwwi  with  Hi 
master,  VaJens,  at  Hadrianople,  ju  n.  S7t.    Orip  ' 
bindi  adds  the  testimony  of  ConiM  IndknlnriM  ^ 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Diinieffne,  Zmam^  * 
and  Balsamon,  in  feronr  of  the  aatbeatkitj  if  lUi 
poeuL     Combefis  has  collected  hia  ftigim nH  (La  - 
pp.  138-154),and  Galhmdi  has  added  to  tlMn(lA 
p.  497,  &C.,  and  ProUg.  p.  12).    His  woik  m  Ai  t 
Holy  Ghost  »  lost  (St  Jerome,  ds  SeMEtAm  ^ 
133  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  toI.  Tiii.  ppu  976- 
St  Gregory  Nananien  atatea,  that  **  by  _ 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  ncrifieea,  be  adhi 
the  pain  of  diseases.**  (Osmi.  ad  VOoL  TiL  & 
1030,  v.  244.)     The  9th,  25— 28th,  63tad,  r 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St  Qft^jorj  m 
to  him.  [A.  J.  CI 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Siim  m  Flu 
phylia,  who  was  present  at  the  eoancQ  «f 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemoed,  a.  9»  A^\^ 
who  waa  probably  the  author  ef  wamm  hMiflH 
that  go  under  the  name  of  AmpbUodiiia  if  li^ 
nium.  (Phot  Cod,  52,  p.  13,  a.,  CbdL  930,  p^9i% 
a.,ed.  Bekk.;  Labbena, c/le  Ar^itf  JSaeeL  voL L p^ •&) 

AMPHI'LYTUS  (*A/i^Uvreti  a  i  ilitiiiii 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistrataa.  Heradolna  (k  M 
calls  him  an  Acamanian,  but  Pktto  (  Tkaag.  fLl34»a 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i  p.  S38)  wfmL 
of  him  aa  an  Athenian.  He  may  h^ve  been  «fr 
ginally  an  Acamanian,  and  perhapa  lecetwd  tht 
franchise  at  Athens  from  PeisistratnSb  Thia  m^ 
position  removes  the  necesaity  of  Valckfumrt 
emendation.    (Ad  Ilrrod.  Lc.) 

AMPHi'MACHUS  ('A/i^l^M^ot).  1.  A  «■ 
of  Cteatus  and  Theronice,  and  gnndsoo  of  AeMC 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  aoKmg  tbe  mi^ 
ors  of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefc  «hi 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (ApoUod.  iiL  10.  fls 
Pans.  T.  3.  §  4 ;  Hom.  //.  iL  620.)  He  waa  iIm 
by  Hector.  (7/.  xiu.  185,  Ac.) 

2.  A  son  of  N(miion,  who  together  with  hit  bv^ 
thcr  Naates  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assislMce 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adootd 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achillea  into  tht 
Scamander.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  870,  Ac)  Codob  (Xm^ 
rut.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lyciant. 

Two  other  mythical  penonagea  of  thia  nana  ee- 
cur  in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Paus.  t.  3.  f  4.  [hA.] 

AMPIirM  ACHUS  ('Atuplfiaxosy,  obuinad  tht 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbelitit,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipnter  in  &  C 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phui.  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Beklur; 
Diod.  xviii.  39.) 

AMPHl'MEDON  (*A^/i48«r),  a  son  of  If e- 
LineuM  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
be<Mi  fiUiying  when  he  rame  to  call  upon  Odjstfa 
to  join  the  Gn.H>ks  against  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  n-cogniiied  in  Haden  (Htm.  ikL  siiv. 
lO.'f,  &c.)  He  was  one  of  the  suitora  of  Penelope 
ami  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  ((Ai.  xziL  2K4.) 
Another  nivthicnl  personage  of  thb  name  occnn  in 
Ovid.  (Met,  V.  75.)  lU  S.J 
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ifOHE(*AN^^I'n)t  tbc  wife  of  Aevon 
l^lien  brr  hiuband  and 
had  bren  duin  br  Pelia&,  and 
dbl«B  «■•  •■  tJ^e  2»titt  of  ftbahojT  ihcir  fhtc,  she 
44  t»  dbe  hemrtk  ti  PtSajt,  that  hit  crhne  might 
li  metiFjiicd  bj  mstrdering  her  on  thnt  mcred 
miL  fh€  iben  cufBcd  tbc  iBnrderer  of  her  relii'' 
Mv  iptS  pltiagNl  A  nrvrd  into  her  own  brsuL 
ftbL  ft,  i9 ;  ikpolkm,  Rbod.  L  45.)  Two  othcr 
Wf^kai  pffaan^cv  of  thl%  name  are  mentioned  in 
lU  it.  5X  aad  tn  Ute  /f«Kf,  xrilu  44.  [L,  S.] 
UfPHruX  CA^*^J«r).  1.  A  Mn  of  ZeuA  and 
if^pr,  tke  dauj^hler  of  Ntirteui  of  Thebes,  and 
pti-lniWr  of  ZrlhUK,  ((V  Mi.  vi.  110,  .Scc; 
Ipfti.  lilL  JL  §  &)      W  ipe   waft   with 

dttl  If  Ihe  iiUuir  ttf  the  r  hor  own  fathnr 

k^M  btf  lo  fl«a  t<o  Lj.  I ,.;  Sieyon,  whom 

i»  mbU.  Kjcfeeua  kiUiMl  hlmielf  in  deijiair, 
taltef^  lifi  brother  Lyni*  to  aven^  bim  on 
I^ifff'  '  marched 

^■E  "  '  uft,  and 

to 
d, 
4. 

^wilcf  ci  Lycus,  Olid  v.\d.'s  fei^'Juwid  hy  Epo- 
liB.  QfoTvpin  ftbt!  waA  rc]iiiii)ijted  by  her  hui- 
W^mA  it  w*  tioi  imtU  after  this  event  that  mbo 
^  tva»d  Inr  Zeot,  Dircc,  the  M!eond  wifie  of 
^e^  cat  JmIoos  af  Autic»ptv  and  bad  her  pot  in 
9Km;  b«l  Zcna  hcJ|ied  hrr  in  escaping  to  mount 
CMmbm,  vhoe  tile  gare  ftirtb  to  her  two  ionii. 
Imt^ig  to  ApoUodor:  ained  in  capti- 

2 If  a  locf   tiiiu^  at  h  of  her  mn^ 

fffw  n  mnoQg  tlo.  -t.,  ^.,.  i.li,,  and  did  not 
hm  Ikdir  doioexil.  Ilermea  (iit'cording  to  others 
Ip^  or  Cli«  Muses)  gave  Aniphion  a  lyre,  who 
lanfatk  fmrtUed  f*mg  and  amfic,  while  \ih  bro- 
As  tftm  kta  time  in  bunting  and  tending  the 
(tfoni.  ^«Me.  I  18.  41,  &cu)  The  two 
y  vbooi  Eofipidc*  (/•Aorti.  609)  calls  **the 

hill  A  ■eig  Tti«|iiaf  >  nh 


■V  werw  tBHnmt^tl  bj 


bj  L)cu»  ikitd  Uiroe*  escaped 
her  rhaitift  harin?  mfmenlMimly 
and  her  son*,  '  •  ir 

hAr,  v«nt  to  Thebes,  kil  ce 

iiili^  wul  had  b«r  dn^^  .  ,         .....  too 

•lA  lOted,  aftrd  tbett  threw  her  body  into  ii  well, 
^kiA  wm  from  thU  time  called  tbo  well  of  Dirce. 
AUtf  totii^  taken  p((Hae«Bioa  of  Thebes,  tlie  two 
l«lki«B  fbftifiod  tbe  town  by  a  wall,  the  rwuoiis 
y^Amk  «f«  iiSetenllj  stated.  It  U  uiid,  that 
lila  AaifMoQ  played  bii  lyre,  the  itones  not  only 
I  «f  dwsr  o«nt  aecord  to  the  place  where  they 
' ,  ImU  fidted  tbemtelTcs  together  so  sii  to 
valL  (AmOi».  Rhod.  L  740,  755,  with 
. ;  Hjneru.  pi  123,  d. ;   Horat.  aJ  Piton, 


ft4»JU.)      Anpliioii  ifierworda 

maniod  Niobe, 

««il«>Utt    BLl 

'■  rs  alt  of 

•iMMMkHUd 

I,  5.  §0; 

Odfavu-t;   M 

L  Oi.  3fi. 

:ie,Ac;    Ptoi.1 

iSioBi.)      At 

<iHbtlK<lc«tll 

'f>frAvt.?7l) 

D^tbM  be  I 

'r,»ni 

fitTM  tbo  l^ 

to 

i^*ilia«fa»  kiL.-i   r,.  .»^... 

■  le 

teMiaalt  on  dw  rythtui  tn 

'IV- 

^kAk  9.)     Aiupbion  wm*  < 

.    ^        li\l 
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hi*  brother  at  Tbcbef  {or,  aceordicig  to  Steplianua 
JiyzyittluA,  s.  r.  Tiaopo/a,  ai  Tithoraea),  atid  the 
Tithoraeaui  bdieTcd^  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  mare  fniiiful  by  tiiking,  at  a  eertjtiti 
time  of  the  year,  from  Aniphion'a  grave  a  piece  of 
earthy  and  putting  tt  i>ii  the  gtare  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thehan*  wutchod  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion  at  that  partieular  Miwon,  (Paus.  ix»  17*  §  SI, 
&c.)  In  Hades  An>phioii  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto,  (ix.  5»  §  4.)  The  following 
poflsages  may  also  be  compared  i  Pau«,  ii,  6*  §  '2^ 
vi.  20.  §  8;  Prof.<?rt.  iJi.  13.  '20,  The  puui^hment 
inAicted  by  Amphioo  and  his  brother  upun  Ujrc» 
is  ffprencntcd  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
exloiit — the  Cflebrsited  Faniesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apononiiis  and  Tuuriscnsi,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  pliued  in  the  paliicc  Fameae  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  H,  A',  ravi.  4;  Heyne,  AntiiiuanAti/mtxe^ 
iL  p.  18?,  &C.J  cfnnp  MiillJr,  Ordtom.  p.  227,  &c.> 

2.  A  son  of  Ja^us  and  hui»band  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Chbris.  (ltoni« 
Od.  xi.  281,  &c.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphioii,  king 
«f  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Atnpliion,  the  hus- 
band  of  Niobe;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  hare  been  r^;arded  as  the  Ranio  persou.  (  Va^ 
stath.  ml  Horn,  pw  1684  ;  MUtlcr,  Ortioi/u  pp.  231, 
3700 

Thc«  an  thnsc  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  KpL-ians  ngninst 
Troy  (Mom,  //,  xjii.  692),  the  second  one  of  lite 
Argonaut*  (ApoUou,  Rhud,  i.  176;  Orph.Anj.  214  j 
Hvgtii.  FuIk  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  si^ms  of 
Niol>e.    [NioBK.]  [L,  S) 

AM  PHI  ON  ('AH^^sM').  L  A  sculptor,  son  of 
AcK?tn>n,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra^  itntl  teacher 
of  Pvso  o!  Calanreia,  wna  a  nntive  of  CnoMiuti,  mid 
nourished  about  b.  l\  428  or  424.  He  execuU*d  a 
group  in  which  ILittuf^,  tlie  coh^nizcr  of  Cyrene, 
waa  represented  in  a  chariot,  witli  Libya  cmwiiing 
him,  and  Cyrcnu  as  the  chariislei'r.  Thii  group 
was  dedicated  at  Ikdphi  by  the  people  of  Cvrvnis 
(PauiuTi.  3.  §2,  X.  1;V  ^'4>) 

2-  A  Gfec'k  painter,  wna  contempoTary  with 
Apelles  (a.  c.  332),  wliu  yiflJed  to  him  iu 
arruiigeinent  or  grouping  (cvtlilnit  Amphioni  ttifp'>- 
nitionr^  Plin.  xxv.  36,  ^  lU:  but  the  reading  Ain- 
phvmi  ft  doubtful :  Afe/untfUo  h  lirotiur's  coujec- 
litrt ;  Mblanthujs).  |l\  SJ 

AMPHIS  CA.d^is),  an  Athenian  comic  pot-t,  af 
the  middle  comedy,  contempomry  with  tho  philuf- 
sopher  Plato*  A  ft'ference  to  Phryne,  the  Tfi^^s- 
pian,  in  one  of  his  playB  {Athen,  xiii.  p.  'tUl,  d.),. 
proves  that  he  wm  alive  in  lu  c,  332.  Wc  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-*!*  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  tbetn.  (Suidaa,  *.  v.;  Pollux,  L  2.^3; 
IHog.  Lacrt  iii.  27  ;  Athen.  liii.  p.  567,  f. ;  ^loi- 
neke,  i.  p.  403,  liL  p.  30 1 . )  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  f  A^i^irffo),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeoloa,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  tbe  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  itplendid  monument,  (Puus. 
X.  3«.  §2,&e.)  IL.  S.J 

AMPHISSUS  ('A/u^ttftfoO*  a  son  of  Ajm^Uo 
and  Dr)*ope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  cjctzaordiuary 
strengtii,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Uetn  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  nnme.  Here  he  abti 
founded  two  temple*,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs*  At  th*r  latter,  games  w<ni'  cit* 
biatcd  down  to  a  tate  period*    (Anton.  Ltb  :»J.) 

IL..S.1 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  ('Afupj(rrparos)  and  hit 
brother  Rhccas  were  the  charioteers  of  the  Dios- 
curi. They  were  believed  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  country  which  ^-as  called 
after  them  Ileniochia,  as  i)v(oxos  •ignifiet  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xL  p.  495 ;  Juctin.  xlil  3.) 
Pliny  (//.  N.  vL  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Oriy. 
xr.  I;  Ammian.  Maicellin.  xxii.  8.)        [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  ('Afi^rfcrTpoTOj),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  flourished  about  b.  c.  324.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  by  Pliny  (xxxvL  4. 
§  10)  and  Tatian  (Orat,  in  Grace,  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likene«8e<«.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHITHEMIS  CAtuf>i$ttusy,  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  fiither  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphaurus,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonis.  (Ilygin.  Fab,  14;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIIITRI'TE    (*AfjuperplTri\    according   to 
Hesiod  (Tkeof/,  243)  and  Apollodoms  (L  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  phices  Apollodoms  (i.  2. 
S  2,  i.  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Oceanid.     She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind   of  female   Poseidon.      In   the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.     The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  IS  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she   is  represented  as   having  been   pr&> 
sent  at  the  birth   of  Apollo.      When   Poseidon 
sued  for   her  hand,  she   fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  S(>nt  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
twci>n  her  and  Poseidon,  and   the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.     (Emtosth.  Caiast,  31  ;  Hygin.  J*oit.  AtUr. 
ii.  17.)     When  afterwards  Poseidon  sliewcd  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphilritc's  j(?alousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  ri^-al  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet  (Tzetz.  adLycoj'h. 
45,  0'49.)     She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Uhodos,    and    Bcnthesicyme. 
(Ilfsiod.  r^K/.  930,  ^c;  Apollml.  i.  4.  §  G;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)     Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
g(Mlde<is  of  the  sea  in  gen<*ral,  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
C-,c/.  702;  Ov.  Mtt,  L  14.)     Amphitrite  was  fre- 
qui-nily  reprfsented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
iimirv  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished   from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  ke]>t  her  hair  together,  atid  by  the  claws  of 
a  cnib  on  \wt  forehead.     She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  ri<ling  on  marine  miinialn,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.    The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthiim  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Pan*,  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap- 
poan-d  among  tlte  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Ap^illo  at  AmycLic  (iii.  19.  §  4),  on  the  llirone  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  nnd  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  §  3,  v.  2*1.  §  2.)     We  still  poss«'S9  a 
con  side  ntble  nunib«'r  of  n'prt'seiiiationi«  of  .\niphi- 
triti'.     A  col(Mt>;iI  stuttie  of  her  e\ihts  in  the  Villa 
Allcuii,  and   she   frKjiiently  ap{K'ar<f  on  coin»  of 
SyracuM.'.     The  most  buauiiful  bjKximen  extant  ii 
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that  on  the  areh  of  Augustus  at  Rimiai.  (Wia^ 
kelmann,  Afte  Dntkm'dlery  i.  36;  Hiit,  JfstfU 
DiUerinu-k,  xl  p.  159.)  [US.] 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  ('A|if|. 
rpytav)^  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Tncsen,  W 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  of  Menocccuw  (ApoDa^ 
ii.  4.  §  5.)     Pausanias  (riiL   14.  §  2)  oils  Ifa 
mother  Laonome.     While  Electrjon,  the  bnckv 
of  Alcaeus,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  aana  4 
Pterebus  together  with  the  Taphians  inmded  Hi 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  killgdeii^ 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.     The  ioiia  of  EkUi|M 
entered  upon  a  contest  u'ith  the  tons  of  rt<nhn_ 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  ■•  tial 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymniua,  left,  ni 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Euercs.      The  T^ 
phians,  however,  escaped  with  the  ozea,  wUA 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxenus,  king  of  the  BenL 
Thence  they  were  aflerwmrds  brooglit  back  Ii 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  ft 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  aTo^^f 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  opoa  tht 
Taphians.     During  his  absenee  he  entmsted  Hi 
kingdom  and  his  daughter  Alcmene  to  AmphhiTM^ 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  many  her  tB 
aAer  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitiyoii  oav 
restored  to  EliH:tryon  the  oxen  he  had  hni^ghl 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  tamed  wild,  lad 
as  Amphitr}-on  attempted  to  strike  it  with  hh 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  lad 
killed  him  on  the  spot.     Sthenclua,  the  brother  rf 
PUectryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportoiitf  ftr 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  ffmrtbg 
with  Alcmene  and  Licynmius  went  to  loebib 
Here  ho  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  node.     !■ 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  AmvliitmB 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcnieiie*s  oiotBca 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Cnoa 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  ihoiild  d^ 
liver  the  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fox  whieb 
was  making  great  havoc  there.      But  as  it  wai 
decreed  by  fate  that  tliis  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  6ne,  Amphitr)'on  went  to  CepbafaM 
of  Athens  who  possessed  a  fomous  dog,  whicb« 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  errrr 
aninuU  it  pursued.     Cephalus  was  induced  to  lad 
Amphitr}'on  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  ihoold 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  agaiiMl 
the  Taphians.     Now  when  the  dog  was  buatim 
the  fox,   Fate  got   out  of  its  dilemma  br  Zeai 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.    Assisted  br 
Cephalus,  Panopeus,  Heleius,  and  Creon,  Ampki* 
try  on  now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  M 
Pterelaus  lived.     This  chief  had  on  his  bead  ooa 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendeitd 
him  immortal.     His  daughter  Comaetho,  who  was 
in  hive  with  Amphitr)'on,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  PtcreUius  hail  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tr}'on  took  possession  of  the  islands;  and  having 
put  to  de:ith  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Ce]>}ialuti  luid  Heleius  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
A{>ollo  Ismenius.     (.Vpollod.  it  4.  §  6,  7 ;  Panik 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)     Respecting  the  amour 
of  /cus  with  .\lcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
phitryon iKi>  Ai.LMENi.    Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
agaiuitt  MrginuH,  king  of  the  Minyans  in  which 
he  and  Henieles  delivered  Thelies  frum  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  jiay  to  Krginus  as  au  i 
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mMiAiw;  Hi*.  :  Died,  it*  9, 

Aii  Ufgm,  Foil.        ,  I    '  r,  Orckom,  p. 

%t  ^}  Amekflm^  mnA  aupbode»  wrote  each  a 
8^^  <rf'  tW  ttuiK  of  AiiipltiUycin,  which  are 
mm  htL  We  tciU  puawfti  »  ccined/  of  Plautu^ 
^  *  ABflntnM^**  ib«*  «ibj«cc  of  which  »  a  ludi- 
9mmmmtmtatltimi,  of  tbo  viaiit  of  Zeiia  to  Alcmenc 
ate  iniM  of  h«-  loTcr  Amphitryon,  [  L.  S.] 
JUiraiTBYONrADBS  or  AAIFHITRYO - 
MfS  ('A^i^tinnwitfBijf),  a  patroDjmic  (turn 
by  ^hirh  ifemdcs  £•  eouictime* 
Ik  isiQLhnr  wsLA  married  to 

iiu  UO,  xw,  49 ;  Pind. 
[U&J 
i'U^  ^i/f4a%)^  m  lOD  of  Meropft  and 

:w      Thvae  two  brothen  took 
I  e  Lke  1  r»^A  w»r  agunrt.  their  fisher"!!  od- 
wrr^  aXsdu  hj  Diocu«d««,     (Horn.  IL  ii. 
zL  92fk  Acs.)     (Another  hero  of  this 
k  wkm  w«o  im  aUy  of  the  Trojau^,  occur*  in 
l«ltt.  [L.S.] 

[  AJ(?mrrERlIS  CA4*4^f^f),  a  kmi  of  Alc- 
(t    <  jlirrbpc!,   and    brother   of    Acamao. 
n  A  Troiao  of  thit  oame  occun  Uom. 

LL.  S.] 
1'^'  lEBrOS  ('A^i^^f^i),  the  brother  of 
,  avi  C|i|kointed  by  AlexaiiJor  the  Orcat 
r  «C  tli«  fleet  in  the  lleilespout,  fi.  c;  333. 
•olydoed  ih«  itlandi  betwcea  Greece 
illAaiwhirb  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
ktmi  ClMe  «{  the  Peniona  and  piratee^  and  sail- 
»  fiu  c  331,  to  put  down  a  riaing 
I  power.    (AniaD,  i  25«  iii. 

IT*??  BALBUS.     [Balbus.] 

f,  A'^  L AVLVXUS.   [Flav^ianus.] 

AMI  .  ( 'AftTn*Ki^ift ),     a    p«itronj>Tuic 

J^iia^j'TjA  ctr  A'  is  (Uv, 

Ml.  «.!!€,  ISO  Ilhod. 

AaiPYCUS  ('Ajtrwioj),     1-  A  son  of  Peliaa, 
L  «l  C^lofi*,  and  £&thcr  of  the  £uui^i>us  »etir 
(UjnA.  /-di,  14,  128  ;  Apoliun.  Hhod. 
i  liO<,  Ot.  ir<^  Jdi.  456.)      Pau^nlaa  (t.  17. 
K  tm.  1ft.  I  4)  calla  him  Anii 

1  A  f^  of  Japema,  a  bard  >  :  Cei^i, 

bM  W  Peltilm  at  the  marrio^^  . . . . ...  .^   (Oy. 

iic  «,  llOi»  Ac,)    Attother  poioiuigQ  of  thii  name 
mmkiOrvh.  A rp.  721.  [L.  S.) 

rX('A|«»M|)-     l.[AMPVcnJK)    2.Thefo 
iniiikre  mythical  pentonagefl  of  thia  name. 
'    Ii.  450)  LL.  a] 

.  iiooian  painter^  who  was  chiefly 

t  ni  4h«comiog  the  Golden  Uoiuq  of  Nero. 

I  af  \m  warts  inss  a  prctare  of  ^fincnra,  which 

"<'yer  paint  of 

IS  ot  K'TCniS, 

ana  i^uun,  tuxu  iic  uiily  paitited 
irakv  hmn  in  ibe  day,  and  that  with  fuch  a 
i^pitiit  ka*  own  rlt^iiiv.  thai  lie  would  not  lay 
Mi  III  i^p,  in  the  midat 

*f  ^Alitef  !>•  xi^%.  37  : 

i«i^  in  aa  ffgrf-r'''  ^   p<iN!<Agr,  auujtig 

''W allnalaiHi^  an'  ■f'*Ulu»  for  Jmuyttu. 

i&ilBdlq|  h  iilni^iiii  I  uv  -J  uiuuB  and  i^^iilig;  but 
te»  MOM  to  la  lid  mUlleietit  ^^roimd  (o  reject  the 
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AMYCLAEUS  ('AfiVKkcuQ%%  a  ■Bmame  of 
Apoilo,  derived  from  the  Vown  of  AmycUe  in  La- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  «anctuary,  .Ilia 
coIoAisni  BtJitue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausaniaa  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height.  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whola  rcM-oibled 
marc  a  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  ThiM  %ure  of 
the  g«jd  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
Bpear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Aroydac  mado 
even-  year  a  new  x"^^*'  for  the  god,  .ind  the  place 
where  they  made  it  wa*  also  called  the  Chiton. 
(Paus,  iiL  IG.  f  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  ctm- 
tained  the  tlirone  of  Amyclae,  a  work  of  Baltiycle* 
of  MagneAio,  which  Pausanios  saw*  {iiL  10-  §  6, 
&c, ;  comp.  AV^elckcr,  Zaii^hrifi  fur  Ge^ieh.  der 
all,  Kufut,  I  2,  p.  280,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYXLAEUS  ('A/AUKAaTos),  a  Connlliiim 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  exe- 
cuteid  in  bronze  a  group  which  tbe  Phoci.in»  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi^  after  their  victory  over  the  The*- 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wur^  ju  c, 
im.  (Paua,  JL  K  §  4,  la  §  4;  Herod,  vlii,  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  tbe  con- 
test of  Hcnules  with  Apolb  fur  the  sacred  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  bath 
having  bold  of  the  tripod^  while  Luto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  wwi  cncoumged 
by  Athene.  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred is  related  by  PauAanuts  (x.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
dana  on  this  occasion,  aeeins  to  bo  tlieir  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  OS  guarilkus  of  tbe  Delphic 
Qiade,  and,  on  the  other  haud^  because  the  Tuc^ 
■aliaa  chiefs  were  1  leracleidae,  and  their  v^tu^cry 
"Athene  Itonia."  (MiiUflr,  ArckHol.  der  Kun^L,  § 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Henicles  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  fiivourite  subject 
with  tiie  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  repruaenta- 
tians  of  it  are  still  extant  ( Winckeluiann,  Wrrkf^ 
ix-  p.  25(J,  ed,  1825;  billigt«,v.;  compare  Diyllu.s 
CiiioNis.)  [R  S.] 

AMYCLAS  {*A/ii!xAaj),  a  son  of  Laccdae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  father  of  HyaciDthus  by 
DioniedO;  tbe  daughter  uf  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
K).  §  3 ;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  3,  viL  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  foundiT 
of  the  tovn  of  Amyclae.  (Pans.  iiL  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mytliical  pcnwnages  of  this  name  ocuir  in 
Parihen.  EroL  15.  and  ApoUud.  iiL  9,  §  1,  [US.] 
AAI  YCLl'DES,  a  patrunyimic  from  Amyclaa, 
by  which  Ovid  {Met,  x.  IG'JJ  designates  Hyacin- 
th us,  who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
of  Amyclaa.  [L.  S.] 

AM  YCLUS  (^AfLVKhus),  or  AM YCLAS  ('Vu- 
K\as)  of  HcraclcL\t  one  of  Plato's  di^iples.  (L>iug. 
Laert.  iii.  46;  Aelian,  F.  IL  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  i'A^vKos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  I3ith}iiis,  or  by  the  IViihyniau  nymph  MclLi, 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  tbe  Bebrvc'JiSi  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
drrm:  ',    challenged  the  braveal  of  them  to  a 

bu\  Polvdeueeft,    who    accepted    the 

cLlI  L..IA  hiiu.*(Apullod.  L  i).  §  20 ;  Hygiu. 

Fab.  U  ;  Apollon.  Hhod.  ii.  bit.)  The  Scholiast 
on  ApoUonius  (ii,  9U)  relates^  that  Polydeuces 
tK>imd  Amycus.  Previaus  to  lhi»  fuUil  eutounter 
with  tbe  Argonauts*  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycufl,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  H'^j- 
racieA»  and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Aiu>  >  us 
fell  by  tiie  hnndi  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod.  ii.  i.  ^  ^  i 
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)  Pliny  (//.  jV.  rri.  89) 
fmh  of  Amycuii  there  gtew 
im  maitmi}^  which  hfid  the 
bnch  of  il  mrsi  token  on 
f  beipn  to  qitarrcl,  and  did 
hell  wiu  throi^  overlKNird. 
r-  -  f  ihU  RAiDe  oc- 

5  '/.  X.  705,  coiij- 

.  .  ,  ..^.  JwLxii.  60U, 
[L.S.] 
rX  one  of  the  dftoghtert 
Itk  when  IkiiAii«  arrived 
lag  to  tli«  wiih  of 
nt  at  Innclitifti  wm  tuf- 
DanmiA  tent  ant  Amy- 
iitw  a  stag,  the  nhot  nt 
hjtt  wno  torn  tt&d  pursued 
|li  iu)d  retened  tbe  mnidcn 
IproprUted  her  to  hlinwlf, 
e  wrili  at  ticmjk,  (Apollod. 
jlD  aaothur  form  of  the  tm- 
pleep  on  her  expedition  ui 
lur^irued  hj  a  tatyr, 
ho  appealed  and  cast  hii 
however  struck  into  a 
'Cteaped.  Poteidon,  after 
W  draw  the  tridfnt 
A  threefold  vpring  ^^b- 
irhich  wu  called  after  her 
Her  aon  by  Pt>teidon  wa* 
ll.  FofK  169  :  Ludam  I>ial. 
i%l,)  The  atory  of  Amy- 
f  one  of  the  latyric  drnfmi* 
lefteuted  upon  a  xnx  which 
bXe*   m    1790.     (Bbtttger, 

kfi^va)f9pof)^  kitxg  of  tbe 
ti  in  hiitory  m  mediator 
bpdonia  and  the  Aetolinna. 
Be  Roman  ■  were  alj»iut  to 
^ihey  uiiit  ambriMadnrs  to 

Skim  of  their  intedfiort. 
of  tbe  war  he  came  to  the 
[  pftiDiiafd  Xheta  aMiiitaiice : 
the  Aetuliani  to  an 
wai  aligned  to  htin. 
of  Phoca  atui 
ly.  He  wa«  prB*c*nl 
Flimliiiat  and  PhiHp, 
kce  wRg  tent  by  the  former 
In  pirtmt  nt  the  oonfefence 
fbe  btittlo  of  Cyiio»cephalae« 
bnc**  lie  Wilt  uUowed  to  re^ 
V  f  i-K  1 .  i>,id  taken  finm 
h  nun%  •upporled 

J<  in,  Amrnatider 

r  UoU^'H-iihliiw^  I'hilip  of 
iih  Antiochu««  to  whom  hr 
I  Rut  in  B,<;  lf)t  Ke  waa 
bi  by  PhilJjs  a»d  fled  with 
p  Afubrict!!.  The  Rrnmttii 
\\t*'  tlclivrreil  Kpv  but  their 
Miib,  and  «iih  the 
i  J|»  llglipid  hi»  king- 
i'SBd  to  the 

nif  pcMQi  vbieo  wai 
^)     He  aflofWMfda  fiiAlietd 

r  to  the  Rnmnii*. 
teftit'  'to- 

ii«ii^^  >ith 
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Apjnnn.  .V-  ^'')  M'  **- M-j 

AM  YNO'MACnUf*{'A^in 
Phi)t>enLteii„   waa,  UigvLher  mi  ir«,  d|t 

heif  of  Kpicuntt.  (Dioj^.  Laert.  i^.  uj,  i/;  Ci»d^ 
/  w.  ii.  aL) 

AM  YiV TAS  (*AMiJrraf)  I^  ktog  af 
•on  of  AlcetAA,  ai^d  fiflh  in  descent  tram  I' 
the  fouudi^r  of  the  dynasty.    (Jlcrud^  ?ilL 
comp.  Tbueyd.  iL  100;  Ja>t.  vil   l,  MXMSL^'i 
Pnut,  iif.  40.) 

It  wai  under  him  that  Moseilonki  biowa'  tti 
btitfiry  to  th*  Per^iani.     Mcgabatiii^  vImm  [Atfiu* 
on  his  return  fn^tn  hi«  Scytfaiaii  expaditrn  Ki' 
loft  nt  the  head  of  80«000  HMsn  iu  Eof9|w  ' 
it.  143),  sent  after  tlie  eoiii|aeat  of  P««cni- 
quire  earth  and  water  of  Aimyntaa^  who  i^iiii<^ 
ntcly  complied  with  kia  demand.      Tbv 
envoys  on  this  oecasioii  behaT«H|    wilJi   madb  ||N 
solenoG  at  the  Innquei  to  which  Aniyntaa 
them,  and  were  utnrdered  Uy  bk 
(See  p.  I JU,  b.)     Aacr  thi*  wa  lliHi 
corded  of  Ainyntaa,  etcept  bii  tMm  lo 
trntidae  of  Antbemiu  in  Chalcidl«ai  mUem 
had  jnat  been  dnuppoiiitpd  in  hia  h«pe  ti  ft 
tion  to  Athent  by  die  power  of  tile  t)|^rtMi 
fedemcy.     (Ilcrod.  r,  94 ;  MtitL  £h*r.  App«  i  I 
16;  Wns#c,  <iJ    Thuc   iL    91».)      Amyntaa  M 
about  408  &  c.  Wring  tbe  kingdom  t«  Alo 
llerodotiii  (nil  1^6)  tpeakt  of  atoii  «f  BohMl 
and  Gygaca,  called  Amyntai  after  hb  giwiilMak 

2.  1 1,  king  of  Macedania,  waa  wn  of  W^Hulf 
the    brother   of   Perdiecaa   IL     ('lliaa;.   It 
He  succeeded  hia  bther  in  hia  appjiiagiii  ia  t!mp 
Macedonia,   of  which    Perdieca*   teeoM   la   Lmv 
winhed  to  dpprite  hiui,  tu  he  Suul  btftmt 
oured  t»  wrrst  it  from  Phi1i{\  but  " 
dered  by  the  Aihenian».     (Thuc.  L  &#•) 

la  the  jiar  4'2U  ik  r.  AmjrnlJi%  diuA 
laleea,   king  of  the   Otlrysian    ThJirkaai 
forward  to  eonle*t  with  P«fdie«M  lb«  i! 
Macedonia  it*clf;   but    the   latter 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediatk»n  of  Svuihrvi^^* 
nephew  of  the    Thrncian   kinf(   (Thoc.  it,   lft)i 
and  Anijntm  waa  thu*  obliged  to  aonlaat  ki^»Jf 
with  hi<  Ijcrrditnry  principality,     to  tfcv  iktriT- 
hfth  jenr,  however,  after  thiB,  a  c;  SM*  lit  m- 
taiiMd  tk«  crown  by  th«  mordrr  of  PuiMnia^  mm 
of  iIm  vaarper  A^roptui   (Diod.  zitr*  89^)    U  mm 
nrverlhet«M  conteated  with  him  by  Aj  ^ 
•on  of  PaiMUUBtt,  who  wat  topfrivflvd  by'lhi^^> 
the  lllyrian  chief:  tha  tetcdl  w 
waa  dhviin  frtna  Maeadoiik,  but  Imia4  a  x^ap 
among    tlto  The>ialiaiia,   a&d   wa«    m$M^4    vf 
their  aid  to  roeover  hit  ktB|d«B.    ( ! ' 
Itocr.  Arekmi,    p.   12A,  b.  c^j    tmu; 
4;  Lk.  dM  Of,  ii.   1L>     Bttt  hdwn   nu  oigM. 
whiM  Mfd  pfimd  by  AtjpMia  iMi  Im 
ba  had  |;iva  m  la  taa  OlYmthliiia  m  km  imi  «l 
territory  bordeflAg  npao  tlieir  own^  —  d««pkMi|^ 
at  it  would  aatint*  of  a  ivatomtton  tn  tftt«  th 
and  willinff  to  (e<le  the  knd  in  qu>  ^ 
thui  mthrr  than  to  hi*  Hrab     (Hi'- 
1  {>.)    On  hi*  rviam  ba  tlaimpd  back  n  iu*t  n»  j' 


•  Thet*  it 
tbii  point       JuflLin  (iriU  4) 
mil  Atnyiitaa  tJie  mn  of 
Hiod.  tf.  60,  and  WciaeUag,  aJ  ka 


&« 


.tea  to  >^*^  »I>S^"«l    <^    Sparta 

,     1 9->      .He  t»*".'        -^  c*uitha. 

»B2,  t'OVeo    *;^«»»«d  by 

„W:h    ^"^  ioio   b«  «»*»««saemey. 
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Ag^* 


:SVS^"ir^"n?..v, 


^^  "?l^de.  *'•  '^^l*«~e  with 

v^  •VV^^A^'Clu   ^!^??>*«  united 

Wh  -""^  tHe  frie»**^  «rfAthenm 
«iUi'***'^  \A  !»»«•  *  'ywid  of  union 
Se  be  -'o*^  ^  Olyt^thu,  and  pro- 
tfooo  i**^*""*^  hi«  fr^*^^J»^ip  towards 
Xbebe^  ^,C  l»t,  \>y  advocating 

»»  **^  -Sll^^oti  of  A^P^ipoli.  (Aesch. 
»  ^*  ?:?r^Bi»d.   ^^y»  ^r  adopting 

B»  bi»  •«»**■  *^n  i»  ***•  '''P*  ®f  Amjrntaa, 
*•  ^  ^*IS  bV  Stial>o  (fi«^  TiL  p.  3S0), 
p,  iinpij««  T^^^cedonwB  gorernment  wa« 
sal  of  tbci*^  g^^^  ^  p^jj^  ^^^j^ 

^^  c^tLitted  to  be  the  borybg-place 

»«^.  .  >.  rela*«*»  ^'^^^  *  P^®*  ^"^  J*>^  ^<**' 
(▼11.  *  ' ,  ^  iii,  wife  Eiiiydice,  who  wished 
l^I^li-in-latr  and  panunour,  Ptolemy  of 
""^^jj^  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
^u>Amrntaahjherdmtth\tT,  Diodonis 
calU  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  the  $on  of  Amyn- 
,ee  Weaaeling's  note  ad  loe.^  and  Thirl- 
J.  //irf.  voL  T.  p.  162.  Amyntas  died  in 
Q0^  age,  B.C.  370,  tearing  three  legitimate 
exander,  Perdiccaa,  and  the  &moat  Philip. 
c;  Diod- XT.  60.) 


COIN    or   AMYNTAS  U. 

jraodaovi  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  left  an  infiint 
linal  poaaession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
lis  CitAer  Perdiccaa  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
yriana,  B.  c.  360.  (Died.  xri.  2.)  He  was 
r  exdvded  from  the  kingly  power  by  his 
Philip,  B.  c  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
r  at  regent  ( Jast.  viL  5),  and  who  felt  him- 
•afe  in  hia  osorpation,  that  he  brought  up 
taa  at  hia  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  his 
ters  in  marriage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  &  c  336,  Amyntas 
zecnled  for  a  plot  against  the  king^s  life. 
V.  Or,  HaL  toI  v.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  toI 
99,  and  tbe  anthoritics  to  which  he  refers  ; 
xil  6,  and  FieiBabcimy  mi  CmrL  tl  !^,  17.) 


4.  A  Macedonian  ofiicer  in  Alexander's  army, 
son  of  Andromenea.  (Diod.  xvii.  45;  Curt  t.  1. 
§  40 ;  Arrian,  iii.  p.  72,  C,  ed.  Steph.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Oranicus,  B.C.  334,  when  the  garrison 
of  Sardis  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  was  the  ofiicer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mithrenes.  (Arr.  i.  p.  17,  c ; 
Freinsh.  Sup.  m  Curt  il  6.  §  12.)  Two  years  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies,  while  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Oaxa  advanced  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  king  was 
in  possession  of  Susa.  (Arr.  iii.  p.  64,  c ;  Curt  iv. 
6.  §30,  V.  1.  §40,  TiL  1.  §38.) 

After  the  execution  of  Philotaa  on  a  chaige  of 
treason,  B.  c.  330,  Amyntas  and  two  other  sons  of 
Andromenea  (Attalus  and  Simmias)  were  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philotaa,  and  by  the  feet  that  their 
brother  Polemo  hod  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
kttter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iii.  pp.  72,  €,  73,  a.), 
or  according  to  Curtius  (vil  1.  §  10),  when  he  waa 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntas  defended  himself 
and  his  brothers  ably  (Curt  vii.  1.  §  18,  &c),  and 
their  innocence  being  further  established  by  Polemo't 
re-appearanoe  (Curt  vii.  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Arr.  iii.  p.  78, 
a.),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after, 
Am3rntas  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  village.  (Arr.  iii.  /.  c.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  is  the  Amyntas  mentioned 
by  Curtius  (iiL  9.  §  7)  as  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  c.  833 ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  as  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "Persian  Gates," 
B.  c.  331.  (Curt.  V.  4.  §  20.)  But  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (Sec  Curt.  iv.  13.  §  28,  v.  2.  §  5, 
viii.  2.  §  14,  16,  vi.  7.  $  15,  vi.  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  traitor,  son 
of  Antiochus.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  ascribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  ground  of  these  feel- 
ings is  not  stated,  but  Mitford  (ch.  44.  sect  1) 
connects  him  with  the  plot  of  Pausanias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  in  Kphesus 
under  Persian  protection ;  whence,  however,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  with  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dareius.  (Arr.  /.  c.)  In  the  winter  of  the  wirae 
year,  b.  c.  333,  while  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  in  which  Amyntas  was  implicated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian,  and  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
assassinating  his  master.  The  design  was  disco- 
vered through  the  confession  of  Asisines,  a  Persian, 
whom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lyncestian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Pannenio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Issus  we  hear  again  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
sian service  (Curt  iii.  11.  $  18;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.) ;  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilida.  (Plut  Alar,  p.  675,  U. 
Arr.  iL  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 


IM 


AMYNTAS. 


On  the  defeat  of  the  Penians  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  Amyntas  fled  with  a  large  body  of  Oreeki^^ 
to  Tripoliti  in  Phoenicia  There  he  seized  some 
Bhips,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  an<] 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  the  sovereignty  of  which — a 
double  traitor — he  designed  to  pofu»ess  himself 
The  gates  of  Peluaium  were  opened  to  him  on  bin 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Da- 
reius :  thence  he  pressed  on  to  Memphis,  and  bcinf^ 
joined  by  a  lai^  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  under  Mazaces.  But 
this  victory  made  hlA  troops  over-confident  and  in- 
cautious, and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun- 
der, Mazaces  sallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Aroynta» 
himself  was  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men» 
(Diod.  xvil  48 ;  Arr.  il  p.  40,  c ;  Curt.  iv.  1.  §  27, 
&c,  ir.  7.  §  1,  2,) 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle  may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  B.  c.  338,  to  prevent  the  contempbted 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Andromenes.  (Pint  Dem,  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  xvL  85.) 

6.  A  king  of  Oalatia  and  several  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  mentioned  by  Stiabo  (xii.  p.  569) 
a«  contemporary  with  himself.  lie  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  5G8.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  by  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiiL  73),  and  Isauni  and  Cappadocia  by 
lioman  &voar.  Plutarch,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  (Atit. 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  bv  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia^  for  be  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Dviotarus  (Strab.  xiL  p.  5(i7); 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himself 
(Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octavius,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  hi»  schemes  of  aggrandizement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  rt^fractory  high- 
Linders  around  him,  .\myntas  made  himself  master 
of  llonionada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  5(i9),  or  Iloniona 
(Plin.  //.iV.  V.  *27)«  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  but  his  do4ith  was  avenged  by  his  widow, 
and  Am}'ntas  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambu»h  which 
she  laid  for  him.  (Strab.  Lc)  [E.  £.] 


COIN  OP  AMYKTAS,  KING  OP  OALATIA. 

AMYNTAS  CAAwWaj),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  IraBfjLol,  which  was  proljably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting- places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  Asiiitic  ex|)(>dition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Nike,  Choerilus,  p.  20.').) 
From  the  references  that  are  nuulc  to  it,  it  stynis 
to  have  containe<I  a  good  deal  of  liihtorical  infonna- 
tion.  ( Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xi.  p.  500,  d., 
xii.  pp.  5 1 4,  f.,  529,  e. ;  Aelian,//.  A',  v.  1 4,  xvii.  1 7.) 

A M  Y  N  T AS»  surgeon.     [  Am eutw.  J 


AMYTHAON. 

AM YNTIA'NUS  ('A/iwrMw^t),  ^  aM 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  oedicatad 
emperor  M.  Antoninns,  the  style  of  which  P 
blames.  He  also  wrote  the  ufe  of  Oljmpii 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biogn 
(Phot  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad  OL  iil  52)  refen 
work  of  Amyntianus  on  elephaoU. 

AMYNTOK  {*KtiirTmp\  according  to  I 
(//.  X.  266),  a  son  of  Ormenm  of  Eleon  in  TIm 
where  Autolycus  broke  into  hit  hoase  and 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterward*  cam 
the  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  duio 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntor  waa  the  &tl 
Crantor,  Euaemon,  Astydameia,  and  PIm 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expeUc 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  inet^ 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodameia,  an  ■ 
ful  intercourse  with  his  &ther*s  miatreaib  ( 
//.  ix.  434,  &c;  Lycophr.  417.)  Accoidii 
Apollodoms  (ii.  7.  §  7,  iil  13.  §  7),  who  i 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix^  he 
king  of  Ormeninm,  and  was  ilain  by  Hoad 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  hia  dooui 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Astydameia.  (( 
Diod.  iv.  37.)  According  to  Ovid  {Mel.  viil 
xii.  364,  &c),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Ci 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopea,  and 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Peleos,  he  gave  hiia  k 
Crantor  as  a  hostage.  [  L.  I 

A'MYHIS  (^AMvpiO,  of  Sybaiia  in  Italy, 
named  **the  Wise,**  whose  son  waa  one  o 
suitors  of  Agarista,  at  the  beginninff  of  the 
century,  B.  c.  Amyris  was  sent  by  hia  fellov 
Kons  to  consult  the  Delphic  oiade.  Hia  repot 
for  wisdom  gate  rise  to  the  proverbt'Afiwptf  luii 
^the  wise  man  is  mad.**  (Herod,  vi.  126;  Atha 
p.  520,  a. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  aJ  /^  iL  pi 
Zcnobius,  Paroemiogr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  ('AfUina2os).  1.  The  i 
according  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Phot.  Cod,  72,  p 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  coim|i 
by  Cambysesw     [Psam&iknituh.] 

2.  A  Saitc,  who,  having  been  invented  wit! 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  vtras  joined  with  Inant 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  \ 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longimaiins| 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egypt 
0.  c  456  [AcHASiiaNBs],  Artaxerxea  §0 
second  immenM>  army  against  them,  by  which 
M-ere  totally  defeated.  Amyrtacus  etcaped  ti 
inland  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  kia 
the  marshy  districU  of  Lower  %ypt  till  aboo 
year  414  b.  c,  when  the  Egyptians  expcUeii 
Persians  and  Amyrtaeus  reigned  six  years,  \ 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  Iliii  luuv 
the  monuments  is  thought  to  be  Aomali 
HuHebius  calls  him  Auiyrtes  and  Amvrt 
(•A/iupT<£i'o$).  (Herod,  ii.  140,  iiL  15;  thi 
110;  Diod.  xi.  74,  75 ;  Ctesias.  ojk  PkoL  pp 
J2,  40,  lU'kker;  Euseb.  ChroH.  Armcn.  ppt. 
M2f  ed.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson's 
r-Ji/yj^.l  p.  205.)  [P.  S 

A'MYUrS  ("AMvpos),  a  son  of  Poeeidon, 
*hom  the  town  and  river  Amyrua  in  Tbe« 
<«-ere  U'lieved  to  have  derived  their  naaoe.  (Si 
Dyz.  *.  r. ;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  1 1 .)  [  L.  S 

AMYTHAON  ('AMwdcU'),  a  son  of  Cwt 
Jid  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xl  235,  &c),  and  hit 
•f  Acson  and  Pherca.   (Horn.  Od.  xi.  259.) 
liwult  at  Pyloe  in  Meieenia,  and  by  Idoiwtti 


ANACRBON. 
t  tW  hAtr  «f  Biaa,  MelampuK  and  AoqIul 
iifdhi.  i. »  i  1 1.  7.  1 1 J  Aoeording  to  Pindar 
(i^^it.  fSM^&^X  be  and  «rrcml  other  members 
d  ki  hmaif  «viii  l«  lokm  to  intercede  with 
Nw  «  Msll  «f  J4->n.  PwKuiuu  (t.  8.  i  I) 
valiiM  yn  «fl>i«i^  thoae  to  whom  the  ieitonitio& 
#Cfai  Uljsifasa  gBme»  wat  ascnbed.       [L.  S.] 

4KlTHAO'NIUS,  m  potioDjmic  fniro  Amy- 
Iteia.,  bT  «hkrh  ki«  «0iL,  the  leer  Mdatnpus,  ia 
(Vii:g.    G^rtf.   uL    550; 
L  j     Thie  dcaewndftau  of  AmythAon 
ul^l  Ut  die  Groeki  AmylbioiiidAe. 

The  daofihter  of  A*- 
^  u^  *  lilt  iif  CyruL^v  kad  thv  mather  of  Com- 

4if  Xerxoa.  the  triji  of  Mrga- 
Pfli^tlMl  BMitiwr  of  AehoATtiiPuea,  whrt  pc 
I  ii  E^orfiC,  accocding  to  Cleuao.  (i'enb  c  20, 
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A^  ^      2.] 

A>  t74t),  %  Scythian   of 

^  i,.nJ,.iu,  Hy,  76),  the 

B  .  king  of 

die  ion  of 
u^  to  travel  in 
AttiviiK  JQAt  at 
i>cvup]<-a  with  hid  legiBlai- 
Acqujiuitvd  with  boion, 
•d  Igr  die  «Ma|>lidtj  of  hU  wn^r  of  hring,  hiA 
ili^  ud  bift  atfuxe  oWrvation*  oa  the  ixittitu- 
_  \  «f  thv  UrcelL*,  he  ejKcited  general 
\  udmiiatioii*  The  fiiiine  of  hit  wi«doai 
t*  va^  ibot  bo  was  eren  reckoued  by  tome 
9m$  lis  arrBii  agc«,  bonke  writ4Mi  aHinnt^d, 
llndhv  bftfiim  been  honoured  with  ttic  Atluiiuiu 
iMh^My  he  was  initiated  ioto  the  KIcuAiuian 
>jiiMMi>  According  to  the  account  in  nprodotuft, 
m  \h  l«mni  tr*  Thmee,  he  wsa  kilitHJ  by  his  hro- 
IIvShImin  bnuing  theoi^eA  of  Cjbele 

nBfiM^  (.oertittA  gives  a  somewhat 

he  was  killed  by  his  hro~ 
fie  ii  Hiid  to  hare  written  a 
p«k  on  t^ginlatioa  and  the  art  of  war. 
» {Tmae,  iPitfK  T.  '62)  quo  ten  frum  one  of  hii 
If  «f  which  wTtenil,  thuu^h  of  doitbtful  au- 
!  ^U  eiunt     V  ri^s  of  hit 

A«k  bM  pr«»erfed  hy  I>i*.*i  henaetu. 

(k^  ttr.  4IE,  7Cf,   77;    h^i..-      .,    Convir, 

IHog.  Laert  i  lUl,&;c,|  Strain  vii. 

,JikvtjKM  and  jlmi«At2r>tit;    A  then. 

.  ^  4*itf,  4d7»  zir.  p.  613  :  Atdian, 

b'CKEON  fAmirp^i'),  one 
£  peelOi  was  a  native  of 
t  in  Asia  Minor.  1  hr  accui 
coofu«ed«  but  he 
f^m/t.  bi»  ymrtb  at  his  native  dty«  and  to  have  re- 
—  ^  wsb  tbe  great  b<»dy  of  iu  inhahitanta,  to 
'  k  Tbncvs  "when  Te<}i  was  takeo  bj'  Uar- 
^BOtnA  of  Cyrai  (atiuut  b.  c  540  ;  Strab. 
hk.  ^^Uy  Tht  eorty  part  of  his  nuddlc  life 
Ml  ipoi  ai  teaus  uiidi*r  Uie  patronage  of  Poly- 
<SAii^  ii  V&4M0  pf^i^  ArtAcreaQ  wrote  many 
•^a.  (Sifsk  li-    p,  ttSH;  H<-ro<!.iii.  12i.)     He 

tyrant,  and  is 
1 1»  ^w  -  ^ii^  ci»anTi«  nf 

1^    (.llastm,     ivr,   t^\f%    \\\MU  5.)      Aftrr 
IbP  4al^  «/  P«lycf««ia  (b^  «>,  y2'2)^  he  w^nt  (o 

l^t  #»«.  trivifjutioa  cf  t!;e  t^iuul  1 1 ipiNHTchUA, 


'  iiy 

1-."  -'.   4iie 

to  iiave 


who  ient  a  gnlk'v  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat 
Jliftparck  p.  2J8.)  At  Athens  he  became  AO- 
qoaiuted  with  Siaioiiides  and  other  poeti,  whom 
the  taste  of  ilip|>ai\liii&  had  collected  roiuid  him, 
and  ho  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  oiher  tjublo 
fitniiliei  besides  the  Peiaiatratidae,  among  whom  he 
especiallj  celebrated  th«3  beauty  of  Criliaa^  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Plat.  Charau  p.  157;  Bcrghk's 
Anacr^H^  it.  55. J  He  died  at  the  age  of  U5, pro- 
bably about  D,  c  478.  (Lucian,  Mucrvb,  c  2Q,} 
SimoniJes  wrote  two  epita[jh*  upon  hun  (Ah4AoI, 
PaL  viL  "J 4,  *J5%  the  Atheubits  set  up  his  atatuo 
in  the  Acropolis  (Paua.  i,  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teious 
fitruck  his  portnut  on  their  coins.  (Vtaconti,  Jean, 
GreaptA^  pL  iii  G.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  unccrtaiu.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nides  appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchuj)  (h.  c  514) ;  but  there  is 
also  a  Iraditiou  that,  after  his  return  to  Teot,  he 
Hed  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Ilistiaeus.  (ik  c.  4f)5  ;  Suidas,  «.  v. 
*h.viut^WMfv  and  Tfo>,)  Thi*  inidition  has  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  coufuaiou  with  tho 
original  emigration  of  the  Telans  to  Abdera. 

The  univex>al  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacrcon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  trndition.  Though 
Athcnaeus  (x.  p,  42D)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  ar;guinfj;  that  the  poet  mubt  have 
been  tolcmbly  sober  while  in  the  net  o^ijwniing^  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  ^ings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  tli«)t  his  «ongs  in  honour  of 
Polycnites  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pfeisions  of  his  love  lor  the  botutiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  hud  gathered  round  him.  {AuthiA,  Ptd, 
vii.  25;  Marun^  Tyr.  Dm.  xjl\L  L)  We  see  in 
him  the  lujtury  of  the  Ionian  inikmed  by  tlio 
fervour  of  the  poeU  Thf  tale  that  ho  loved  Sappho 
is  very  iuiprobablc  (A then.  adii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  giape-stone. 
(PUa.  vii.  5;  Vai  Max.  ijc  12,  g  8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  aU  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived Anom  his  later  poems,  in  foigelfulDess  of  the 
&ct  that  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycratcii,  he  was  a  very  young  man  \  tho 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poftry  to  5if  very  last. 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacrcon^i 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  ^  Odes" 
tittributed  to  him  are  now  univei-sally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  All  of  them  are  ktcr  than  the  time 
of  AiKicncon.  I'hough  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deticient  in  poetical  feel- 
ing ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  oi  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacroon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  tn  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fhigments  of  Anacreon,  His  favourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minora. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  art!  thofte  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1 780;  Fischer, 
Lipa.  179%^  ;  Mehihom,  Glogau,  18J5  \  and 
[i.^ryk,     Li|H.  jn;U.  1 1'- B.J 

A  N  A  (  \  N  n  A  K  A  X  I':S  ('Apoif i«'Saptt< >7* ),  tho 
faliitT  ol  ^^irvkiinp.ilu»y  king  of  Assyria.    (/ 
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ANAITIS  'W.ar-.f^  ar.  A-ii::.-  i.t-.l::;. 
wh'»*o  iJir:*  a;>-.n  :r.  Tari.--*  n,.*:.- -.:  -*. «»  _> 
I'lm***  writ  UTS  Ar...ia  ■.  >:ra\  x^L  p.  T*^-- -  v:i.-- 
liin-*  A;:-i:>  (i*!-t.  Ji-ir.  '2X ,.  *■.■•:•_■.:.:-.-*  TAi-i> 

(r;.-ni.  .\..-t.  J'ryr>r-:  j«.  43  .  if  N  vT-l-X  !  MiCC-"*. 
ii.  1.  ir.. »  ir  r  w  >^  .;■  wn*  -Tr-v.i  ■■"»-r  »r'v-?-a! 
fflrti  I'f  -\*:x  v.K-h  ..*  Anx>-:.L;.  •..:■", .1  '•  <.''m  A-*;.- 
ri:u  l*'T»»:-»,  \c.  (>'.r:rr'.  xi.  p.  oi..  \:..  p.  *»'0.  w. 
p.  7^i;t.)  In  niti*:  p'.tc'-*  wSlTi*  •'■  •■  t»:v*  w..>^;::- 
jM-'l  wc  fir  1   i:isT!i--ri;.%  V.uu't  (."f.o^ji  Vo*;  of  S-^tb 

•Uro    wrrv    Uiktvi   fn-m   the    11. .'^s  Ji^iinj-.ii-hi-i 
fain i! lev.       Th**   ft.'in:iJ»*    f'-iv*»*  jir-'^iirutod    tlii-  :.- 
wlvirn  fur  a  nil  III  Ut  of  y>  .in.  l^-fuiv  tnoy  iiiarr.i-.i. 
Tli**^  f.rl'-*ti  Mr  m  to  ha\c  In-*  n  in  tht»  i-nj 'Vinviit 
of  ihi-  Mcnvi  l.niifl  cinm  etfl  with  Iht  t'.ni{"lf4..i:i<l 
wf  lind  ni«-ijlioij  of  vicn-ii  inw*  al***  ^^-iii.;  k<*pt  .it 
m»h  fTMpIi'v  (IMut.  A»n-'i//.  -24  J     Kmhj  this  an  J 
o»|ii-r  i-iri-u:i.^t:inc'-*i  it  ha^  \fcvn  iiifftro  I,  that  t!.c 
worship  of  Aiiniti^   wan  a  hranrh  tif  tK«'  Indian 
wiir»ljip  of  naturi*.     It   Mrni%  at  any  rat^\  lU-ur  . 
tiial  It  wan  a  jiart  of  the  uunihip  h  »  oMunmn  a:ii»»i»;; 
th'-  Amatirii,  ot  the  rrcativc  |Miwrr«»  <if  nature.  Utth  ' 
ni.il-  an'l  f^nuilf.     The  Hntk  wrilern  fu>n.etinirn  ' 
nhiilifv  Aii:iili«  wjlli  ihrir  Artrmi'.  (I'aus  iii.  1'!.  | 
%  '• ;  IMiit.  /./',),  Hii'l  ■onu'tiniei  with  thrir  Ap)iri>- 
'I't".    (I  hill.  Ah-x.  /.  r. ;  Airalhifts  i.  U  ;  Afnti:iaii.  ' 
Mnf».  iiiii.  ;i;  S|nrtian.  Oirae.  7;  comp.  Cn-uzir, 
.S>i«W  11.  p.  'JJ.  Kr.)  [L.  S.] 

ASA'MIS  CAfdvtot),  a  fJrei'k  Limhic  \f^'U 
HHjiuriiry  with    llip|M»iiax   (ubuut  540  a  c.) 


ANASTASroS. 

Th'  n-<v«mint  1^  ibe  ■trrie  iambic  vent  c 

««i^iii  k  aicJMC  U'  Ub  aa  wtQ  aa  to  Hipp 
:-  -iiutfc  1.  Ml.  11.  Gaiil)  Sane  ftagncn 
j^uuixia  VT  iM.fi^B'tid  by  Aibmeoa  {pp.  78« 
r^l  »  miL  al  t&B  »  kaavn  of  bim  faa»  bea 
•-r*«c.  IT  Vdiks.  (j/i^yiiiirfii  oT  Jaaini  /« 
,in»«  i-L-m  i--Bui^ia.  f.  109,  Ac)         [P.  S 

aN-S.?*HA?  .^Aiwoif),  was  nid  to  hava 
rre  ic  lb*  wrn.  ww  ilew  tbe  Ma^i  in  B.  c: 
Ki'L  -SI  ta-ri  bML  bBea)!:T  doeended  from  Al 
'.'M  4i!«at?  :^  Cjui'i ■«»■■■>  vbo  «a«  the  father  a 
r-rxs  '.ynA  Ti*  C^^Tadoriaa  kingi  traced 
■i-«-.i  m  .f.uKi*ifck.  wio  received  the  gnven 
Ii'  .  :rc«0!«-;k.  irw  *rjm  taxea.  Anaphas  wm 
f«f>."-:  :>r  ij»  #11  rf  U»  mat  name,  and  the  i 
:;  riLX..m^     I^ad.  xxxi.  £(^  3l) 

aN.^.^T  A  >IA.  a  soble  Roman  lady,  wk 

i-rT'i   nnrrrrb-va  ia  the  Diodetian   penaci 

1,  :.  %  U. '     T«-i<  lenm  written  bj  her  in  p 

ij*  *r32":  n  Soiaa.  ilt.  x^w^^topw.     (P.  £ 

AN  A  ^7  .^  ?  I  r  ?  !  •  Awwrdffjot),  the  aath* 
L  lj.n  r:iirnjL  a(  eseauwn  lines  addreaae 
&  :^rsjz  jinatrjo%.  "-De  Ratiooe  Victoa  iSnIi 
>>c  l-ura^L  Vesac  ct  Fwiianm  Sangnii 
vLi:-*  »  If  W  f>LDd  ia  tereral  editioni  ol 
A^-Mk-i  Sjx  Ci^u  jUir«witaa«H.  (r.^  Antverpi  1 
I  Jni.-.  7:«  l:if  aad  dale  of  the  author  ai«  • 
:,z.i.zm:  ru  Vr:  be  wa*  piobaUy  a  late  writer, 
>  z>rrf.>rr  ir-t  to  be  eonfonnded  with  a  C 
:*! ; ^:<Li  •:'  t^  ooe  name,  whoae  remedy  fe 
i-V.:.  wLKi  wa»  to  be  taken  daring  »  whole 
2»  :  -."ifc  «-lii  arpc\«bation  by  Aetina  (tetnl 
*er:i.  :t.  47.  rw  wS*),  and  who  matt  therefoR 
.  T<»i  9k--ZfS  i=se  dansg  o«r  bcfonr  the  fifth  cei 
an*rCir3L  [W.A.C 

ANA>TA?irS  I.  lU  patriaiehaof  Axn 
■  Ax  A^T  »«::•»  Jr^AiTA.] 

AN.VSTA>ll"S  I.  {*Aramktot\  era) 
:  I" -N^T  iNT:v..rii.  funinnii>d  Dic*»ru*  {i 
.-*',  ■-.  i.v  u:.:  of  the  dineftnt  colour  o< 
:}  -.^.Is.  »..»  lofTJ  aH  ut  430  A.  D^  at  D 
/._:i  .r.  K>:r^k  He  wa»  dc«cendi^  fn« 
-r.s.a-.  llr.-y,  and  we  aw  acquainted 
:."..■  a  f-.  w  ci-nrusi'taiiCTf  cnceming  hia  life 
Ti  '^^\j  t.-*  h:*  acvt^iim.  We  know,  how 
ta:  r.-.»  wa»  a  i*^! -us  KulycSian,  that  he  wa 
-LA—iei  ar.i  t^ul  he  s*ru-d  in  the  iroperial 
r—iri  .  f  tl.e  > j'.r.t  .irii,  which  wan  the  canie  c 
N«i:'.j  j^nerai.y  cjI'usI  Ana*taMai  Silrntiirioa. 
en.:^r>r  Ze;i.^  the  Icaurian,  having  died  in 
w.:i.  ut  HuLe  i*»ne,  it  wa»  p.-nerally  lieliercd 
'.Ah  bPithiT  I<-ir;r>nu»  would  succeed  him  ;  In 
ci^n^e-iUMici'  01  ail  iiitrijnic  carried  on  during 
time,  a»  it  Mv:it«.  U'twiva  Ana^tOkius  and  Um 
pre**  Aril.! no.  Anastuiu-  waa  |krnclaimed en| 
Shortly  afuruanU  he  nurried  Ariadne,  but  it 
n  -t  a;*:»  ar  tr.at  he  had  h.id  an  adultcruui  i 
cmrv  \iiih  her  during  the  life  of  her  hu*l 
WI.en  Ana»ta*iu«  aKvndetl  the  thrtme  of 
K.a*teni  empire  he  wa»  a  ntin  of  at  lea»t  lixtf 
thonifh,  not  withstand  in;;  hi«  ailvaiici'd  age 
e^ilu1•^l  uPO'ininon  eni-niy,  Li*  rvigii  ii  one  n 
moot  ilfplurable  jierimU  nf  ItyzantiiH*  history 
tiirU-d  aK  it  wa«  by  ftuij^ni  and  inteatiiie  war 
hy  the  mill  fireater  ciUinity  of  ri'liginut  inn 
Immediately  after  hi»  acceMinn,  Longinu^ 
hntthi-r  oi  Zi-no,  I^nnsimw  M agister  Utfirii 
mill  LoMi:inu>i  S-linuntiu«,  r>M-  ngninst  bin, 
iH-inj  a '.I  natives  of  I»;iuri:u  wh.re  they  had 
iiitlutiice,  they  made  thi«  pmvince  the  cent 
tb«-ir  operatiunt  against  the  im]«rial  tiwipc 


>  cnea  to  reuere  nis  peopie  oy  aooiiMung 
'yyifM,  a  heaTj  pdl-taz  which  wis  paid 
tij  lor  men  and  for  domestic  animala 
dj  after  tbeae  calamities,  Anastasins  was 
a  a  war  witli  Cafaadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
ojed  the  Bysantiiie  army  commanded  by 

aad  Patricias  Phrygins,  and  rarsged 
ma  in  a  dreadlnl  manner.  Anastasins 
peace  in  505  by  paying  11,000  poands 

>  the  Pecmana,  who,  being  thrnitened 
ifaBfon  of  the  Hnna,  restored  to  the  em- 
pnrincea  whkh  they  had  oTemm.  From 
Masiua  sent  hia  generals  to  the  banks  of 
K,  where  thej  looght  an  ansnccessfiil  but 
ions  campaign  against  the  East-Goths  of 
I  tried,  but  in  Tain«  to  defend  the  passage 
■abe  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
e  warriiors  croaaed  uat  river  in  great 
and  caTaging  the  greater  part  of  Tluace, 
in  sight  erf*  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
se  left  to  the  emperor  to  secnre  the  im- 
ieighbofirfaood  of  his  capital  but  by  conr 
a  factified  wall  across  the  isthmas  of  Con- 
b  from  the  coast  of  the  Propontu  to  that 
ontna  Eoxinna.  (a.  d.  507.)  Some  parts 
^  which  in  a  later  period  prored  otefnl 
ha  Tinka»  are  still  ezistinA  dons,  king 
■oka,  was  created  oonsol  o^  Anastasioa. 
ad  of  the  reign  of  Anastasnis  cannot  well 
■tood  withoat  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
m  daring  thia  time,  a  more  circnmstantiBl 
§t  which  the  reader  wiU  find  in  Evagrios 
ephanes  cited  below. 

ify  as  488,  AnastasiTis,  then  only  a  Silen- 
had  been  actire  in  promotiiw  the  Enty- 
sOadina  to  the  see  ctf  AntiodL  This  act 
ie  a  subject  of  repmach  against  him  by  the 
c  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Eophemins, 
poo  Anastlaios  sueoeedlng  Zeno  on  the 
pefsoaded  or  eompeDed  hmi  to  aga  a  con- 
k  frith  aeeording  to  the  orthodox  principles 
m  in  the  cooncQ  of  Chakedon.    Notwith- 


ana  voe  preaominauon  m  vne  Aoiycnmns  orw  tne 
orthodox  kated  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastadni  died  in  518,  at  the  an  of  between 
eightj-e^t  and  nine^Hme  yearSb  Evagrins  states, 
that  afker  his  death  his  name  waa  erased  from  the 
sacred  '^Diptychs^  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  baring  more  or  less  gnided 
modem  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasins, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  reiy  difierent  manner.  The  reader  win  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  wejghed  with 
pmdenoe  and  criticism  in  TiUemont^  '^Histoire 
des  Empereurs.^  Whatever  were  his  rices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  frithless  he  was,  Anastarius 
was  fiir  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
Uame  hhn  for  man^  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  '^Histoirs 
da  Bas  Empire,**  does  not  condemn  him;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  i^dpally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iiL  29,  seq. ;  Cedrenus,  pp. 
854-S65,  ed.  Paris;  Theophancs,  pp.  115-141,  ed. 
Paris;  Oregor.  Turon.  il  38.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  waa  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoasecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicus,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rufns,  in- 
the  month  of  June  a.  d.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  hb  character  and  his 
qualities,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  punished  Rufns  ai^  his  accampli<xs> 
he  appointed  the  Isaurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
wards emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lases  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  ue  soutnem  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.    He  formed  the  bold 


IRO  ANASTASIUS. 

Anostasias,  after  having  left  a  strong  garriMn  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  dl  danger  from  that  side. 
After  an  ol^Kstiuate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  7 IG,  and  Anastasius,  be&ieged  in  Nicaea, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre- 
served. This  was  granted  to  him  by  tlie  victorious 
relK'U  who  ascended  the  throne  under  tlie  name  of 
Theodobiu'i  III.  Anastasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  ThesHulonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Isaurus  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
agCmst  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nicetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
belis  or  Terbelius,  lung  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophanes, 
pp.  32 1 ,  &C.,  335,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonaras,  xi v.  26,  &c ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  449,  cd.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUiN  abbot  of  St.  Eitthvmium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
a^runst  the  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
I'urrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Antiquar,  Led.  iiL 
pp.  123  —  136.  The  transLilion  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vind..bon.  pt.  1,  c<h1.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.J 
ANASTA'SIUS,  aGraeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest  He  is  cittnl  in  the  Basilica 
(eil.  ileimbach.  iL  p.10;  ed.  Fabrot,  iv.  p.  701, 
vii.  p.  2.>8),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanus.  Be- 
yond this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  rea^ii  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian ;  Ueitz, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  is-as  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  iu 
the  list  of  jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Thco- 
philus.  {Krcurs.  xx.  p.  1234.)  The  name  is  so 
eonmion,  that  it  would  bo  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii;  but  it  may  be 
bt'ited,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a.  d. 
517.  Pnnropius  {Je  Hell.  Pert,  iu  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastisius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dara,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Cho!iro««s,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anastasius  was  at  nrst  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  si>nt«back  to  Juhtinian,  after 
Choiirof's  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  O.] 
ANAST.VSHJS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nick 
(about  520 — 536  a.  d.),  «Tote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.    (/?iW.  Ciii«/iii.  p.  38I>.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bi«hop  of  Rome,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  timk  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Hufmiis  respecting  Origen.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Ori;;pn,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  « >rigen's  name  btrfon*  the  transLition  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rufinus.  (Con».Uint,  KpU.  Pnntif. 
hum.  p.  715.)  Jenmie  praises  him  in  the  highekt 
tinn^.  {i:pi»t.  1';.)  [P.  ^^.J 

ANA-SlW-SirS  IL.  bishop  of  Romk  fmm  4.06 
to  his  death  in  49«1,  made  an  unsuecer>!«fal  attempt 
to  corup<>i«e  the  quanel  b**tween  the  (ireek  and 
I.'itin  Chunhes  which  had  Ix'en  exrited  by  Aca- 
ri.j<*.  TImp-  an?  extant  two  lettiTs  uhi»h  he  wrote 
t*  I'  •*  i-iiiiHTor  AiMAta-iui  on  thi-^  iHv.isitin,  and  . 
oir  V.  hii.h  he  nrot«'  to  C'lovi^,  king  «)f  the  Franks, 
in  IWluzius  A'c/T.  CW/«c/.  Omal.  p.  1457.     [P.S.J  \ 


ANATOLTUS. 

ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  (^hrmrriam  % 
pottiis).  Three  person*  of  this  name  are  mentioM 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confimndcd  wil 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriarch  of  AntiM 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  €■ 
troversy  ^-ith  the  Aphthartodocetae,  who  thoi^ 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resomction  «i 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Jairi 
nian  issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  d 
ten^-ards  banished  by  the  younger  Joitin.  (57iL 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  hia  bishopric  at  AntiMl 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastaaios  L I 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  599.  He  tiattirta 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  "^A 
Cura  Pastoraliy**  and  was  killed  by  the  Jews  h  I 
tumult,  609  A.  D. 

3.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  111 
Sinai,  called  by  bterGreek  writers *nhe  New  Mon^ 
(McMT^y  rios)^  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  ci» 
tury,  as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  his  **HodigM? 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriauli 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whsihtf 
the  application  of  the  epithet  **  Sinaita**  to  then  hm 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confonnded  with  fkt 
third  Anastasius.  The  **Hodegns**  {69ny^t),  m 
^ Guide,**  above  mentiom>d,  a  work  against  thi 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognised  Oii^ 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  wf 
Nicephorus  and  other  writen  to  Anastasii  1^ 
patriareh  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  ■ 
it  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Othfll 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  wsA 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpiilslrf 
It  was,  however,  most  prdjably  the  production  rf 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  pnliUshed  bj  OreCHT 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1606, 4to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  grsees  if 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  fiicts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  ts 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  re^>ectiw 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  {BiU, 
Graft'.  X.  p.  57 1 ),  and  Cave.  (/list.  Lit.)     [P.  S-J 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Bkr\ti's,  afterwards  P.P. 
(pnv/icius  practoriu)  of  lUyricum,  leceired  a  Inri 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  his 
native  pbce,  and  soon  acquired  great  ivpatatioo  in 
his  profession  of  jurisconsult  Not  content,  bov» 
ever,  with  forensic  eminence,  from  Berytns  be  pc» 
ceeded  to  Rome,  and  gained  admiMion  to  the  ] 
Lice  <if  the  empi*n>r.  Here  he  rapidly  ob 
favour,  was  n>«pected  even  by  his  enemies,  anl 
was  successively  promoted  to  \'arious  hunoora.  He 
became  cont'uhtrit  of  (talatia,  and  we  find  him 
nam(>d  rkariur  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.  !>.  S3SL 
(Cod.  Th.  11.  tiu  30.  s.  19.)  A  constitution  of  toe 
same  yi'ar  is  addri*ssed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  re.'uling,  with  the  title  viairiu$  A/ntiMe;  hot 
the  opinion  of  Godefroi,  that  here  alw  the  trae 
reading  is  Aninf^  has  mot  with  the  appndation  of 
the  le.ini.'d-  (C<k1.  Th.  12.  tit.  1.  s.  2«.)  He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  iu  the  yean  316  and 
31  J),  but  without  mcnti'm  of  his  district  (C«i»l,Th. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  3»,  ih.  s.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis- 
tiiietly  n)«'nti<ined  by  .-Vmnuaiius  Marce!linu«  as 
P.  P.  of  lUyricum,  'a.  d.  .159  (.\m.  Mare.  xit. 
11.^  2),  and  his  death  in  that  ofTice  is  recnrdiHl  by 
the  b:ini.'  author,  a.  i>.  361.  (xxL  6.  §  .1.)  Whether 
he  were  at  \\T^\  praefect  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuoosly  frosB 


feki^vitli  UBpanity/^  It  appean  that 
}  lew  Tirtiiaiw  rNolution. 
I  only  mn  exoelloit  gnreroor,  bat  ex- 
of  Tcrjr  v&noiia  abilitte*,  eloquent, 
id  milntioiis.  Part  of  a  pimegync 
bj  the  tophiiit  HimeriuSf 
lij  PliQtiitt,  but  little  if  anj- 
of  the  ml  choincter  of  Anatoli  ub 
feed  from  tbe  remaia*  of  ihi*  poneg^- 
ad  Hunehmm,  xmjqL  and  297.) 
ftomething  of  the  prirate  hiitory 
Btft  look  into  tb«  letteni  of  Libo^ 
Kfe  of  ProAicreviui  by  Eunapiujk  In 
r  of  Libttiiitis  which  is  (Artly  writlen 
'jfm  and  ptrtklngt;^  it  is  ditficuJt  to  tay 
iMre  atKl  the  praiw  arc  ironicaL 
i»  tnaumitte^  that  hii  powerful  ac- 
orid  ill-fiiTvured  b  perioa  } 
himieif  by  accepting  pre- 
;  vai  partial  to  the  Syriani, 
in  iho  ^tribotion  of  patron- 
apt,  in  bb  ptoeperitj,  to  look  down 


its  it  may  be  mentioned 
hod  of  poetry,  and  to  much  admired 
of  Mikaiiif  of  Smyrna^  that  he 
libaiiia  tbe  Miue«  AnatoliuB  himseir 
tboa*  who  wiahod  to  detiact  from 
HI  tbe  nickname  *AfuTpXMK,  a  word 
tcded  tbe  whole  tribe  of  oommentatori 
l^bcn.  indnding  Faber,  Dneapge,  and 
pfobBUj  connected  in  tome  way  with 
"^  BspiiBi  tvfer«  for  its  explanation  to 
vwr  Sh^tM^^¥  xo^'*  Ho  wa»  a 
aw  to  hit  rpLigioQ  at  a  time  when 
mivdiionabte,  and  when  the  tide 
nD  to  tet  atroDgly  towordi  Chiu- 
li  VNOrdtd,  that,  npao  hii  arrifal  in 
Wttntationdy  performed 


Zi 


\  who  was  tlie  maaliT  of  Iimibliehni 
r,  Ifui.  Pkit,  vol.  ii.  p,  260),  mid  to  wht>m 
addressed  Ilomerio  QuaUiouSt  Other 
contempomrieB  of  the  aomo  namn  are  mentioned 
by  LJbaniui,  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitt«l  from  the  great  number  of  Anntolii  who  held 
office  under  the  lioronn  emperors.  Thus  our  An^ 
tolius  has  been  confounded  with  the  majptter  q^d* 
orum  who  fell  in  the  battle  agninst  the  Pernans  at 
Mamnga,  a.  n.  BG3,  in  whiiii  Julurn  was  slain* 
(Am.  More.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv<  6.  §  5.)  (J-  T.  G.] 
ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  BiRYTt'H, 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Dtgest  (Cotut  Tmia, 
§  9),  he  is  meniion^ed  by  Justinian,  with  tho 
titles  vir  ilitu:iri$^  nuuiuittfry  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  thrit  great  work,  and  ia 
complimented  as  a  per&ou  desict^iuled  from  an  an* 
cient  legal  stock,  since  bo  lb  bia  father  Lieontius 
and  his  grondJalher  Eudoxius  **'  opHmom  tut  me* 
moriatn  in  Ut^phua  TtHquerunW^  lie  wrote  notea 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  rery  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code,  Both  of  these  works  are  died 
in  the  fiosiUca.  Matthacus  lihistarei  (in  Pfitrfl 
Syniag.)  itntes,  that  tbe  "  profe&sor  (tb^wc^vffwp) 
Thalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  lengib  ;  Tbeodo 
rus  Hcrmopoiites  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  moro 
briefly ;  Isidorua  more  snccinctly  than  Tbalelacui^ 
but  more  ditfusely  than  the  other  two*"  It  is  poa- 
libly  from  some  misunderBtanding  or  snmp  misquo 
tation  of  this  pii-^soge,  that  lVrriisson(//is('ofro  tie  la 
Jurup.  Bom.  p,  358)  spcak«  of  an  Anatoli  ud  diflerent 
from  the  contempomry  of  Justinmn,  and  says  that 
thityounger  AnatoUus  was  employed  by  tbe  cmperot 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Tbeodorus  llermopoliteg 
and  laidoruR,  to  trtmaUte  JuBiinittn^s  Code  into 
Greek'  This  utatementi  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  autharity^  seema  to  be  intrinsicnUy 
improbable.  The  Consiitutit^  Ornnrtn  (one  of  tbo 
pte£sces  of  tbe  Digest),  bears  date  a.  b.  53«I,  and 
ia  addressed,  among  others,  to  Tbeodorus  iKidonis, 
and  AnattjliusI  Now,  it  is  very  milikely  that 
tlsree  jurists  of  similar  name  sboiiEd  be  eni|iloyed 
^^^j^^^^^^^Utftt  I'hocas,  who  reigned 
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cnut^  peruinis  to  the  excluM<Hi  of  thdr  nghtfut 
hdn.    He  penabfd  in  4.  tu  5A7,  in  an  oArthiiunke 

BfKiii  '    '        '      '    ^  n-movvd  hi»  ivsi- 

pfr-  /   V.  3,)  [J.T.U.] 

ANAl  J  i-i  .:  V  -  -  ■  * )»  **atmrch  of 
OoNSTAIOtNoriv  (a.  ».  44S>)»  preM<lcd  At  m 
fynod  fit  Ccmfttantinople  (a*  n.  450)  which  con- 
detiined  Kutychci  Mid  hit  followen,  and  vnB 
inicwnt  nt  the  j^ncml  couucil  of  Chdccdon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  tho  twetit]r*<%btk  docfM  of  wkidi 
A  conti^tt  ftpnmg  up  betwctn  AiuiloUiu  aid 
Leo,  bt»hop  of  Rome,  fetpeeting  tlie  lektifv  nnk 
of  their  two  ffc€«.  A  letter  from  AontoUoft  to  Leo> 
-irrilten  upon  thU  »uhject  in  a.  i>.  457,  i*  «tij|  ejc* 
taut,  (Ca^-e,  fiUL  fJl.  A-  P,  l^**,)  [P.  a] 

ANATO'LIUS  {'Arar&Ktot)^  Biihop  of  Lao 
DtcKA  (a.  n,  270),  WM  an  Alexniidryui  hj 
birth.  KuRcbJiLB  rankt  him  fint  among  the  mtaa  of 
kit  ng«,  in  literature,  phIloM)phir«  And  Kienoe,  and 
Matea,  that  the  Alexandrianh  urged  him  to  open  a 
•chool  of  Adttotelian  phtIoiK»p}iy.  (//.  E.  TiL  32.) 
IJ«  waa  of  great  pervice  to  the  Atexandriana  when 
lAi^f  were  be«ii^  by  the  Romaiia,  A,  D.  ^2. 
From  Alezaodiia  he  went  into  Syria.  At  CaoaanA 
ho  waa  wMantd  hy  Thcetcchiiui,  who  doatined 
him  to  be  hia  avceeaaor  in  the  bithoprio,  Uie  datiea 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  ahort  titne  m»  tbe  near 
of  I'btrolechntts.  Af^erwarda,  while  proceeding  to 
•ttcnd  a  oonneil  at  Antioelk  ho  waa  detMned  by 
tfit  people  af  Laodtooa,  and  beotme  their  bi«hop. 
Of  hu  Mibieqiieiil  life  nothmg  ii  kno«ni ;  but  by 
•oma  ha  b  nid  to  have  anflfefed  martj^rdom*  He 
wnHe  a  work  on  the  ebnnotcigy  of  Easter,  a  Lirp 
fflgmmt  of  which  i»  preferred  by  EiuebiuJi.  ('****) 
Tb«  work  eKintA  in  a  Latin  tnuiftlfttiou,  which 
•ome  mribe  to  Hufinn%,  under  th«  titlr*  of  "*  Voln- 
nan  dt  Fteehab?,**  or  **  Cnnonee  Pntchiileiv'*  and 
wliieli  waa  iwbhthed  by  Acgidlut  Duch^riiu  in  hii 
ihe4rhM  TvmporMnH  Antvrrp.,  UVM,  Me  also 
wrote  a  treatiie  on  Arithmetic  in  ten  bookt  (Hie- 
roa.  df  fVr<  fltMtt,  e,  73)«  of  which  lome  fragnifnts 
are  prveenred  tn  the  ^••kayoiiftm^  rijt  'A^i^m^in^t. 
Bocoe  fngmenta  of  hia  uwthematical  worki  are 
printod  in  Fabric,  tiilK  Orate,  liL  p.  462.     fP*  8.] 

ANAX  rA*«e)*  L  A  giant,  eon  of  Urnnoi 
and  Qaiaa,  and  ftither  of  Attehus.  The  Imuda  of 
Miletua,  which  for  two  genoraiion*  bofo  the  name 
of  Anactorio,  described  Aimx  an  king  of  Anactoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  hia  ton  the  town  and  territory 
wen  eonqvered  by  the  Cretan  Miletva,  who  changed 
iba  IMina  Aaactoria  into  Miletua.  (Paua.  i.  35.  §  5, 

^  a.  1 1) 

t»  A  RtmaBie  or  opiibol  of  the  goda  in  geiief«l« 
elMneterixtiif  iKam  aa  th«  mien  of  the  wofldj 
bat  the  plural  forma*  ^A^tmtt^  or  "Arairrtfi  or 
'Avanrcr  raZSr i,  were  uMd  to  dr^ignate  tba  Dioe- 
curi.  (F'iiui.  U*  22»  9  7»  x*  Sfl.  |  3 ;  Cic,  d*  Nti. 
Ikof,  ill  31  i  Aelian.  K.  //,  %.  4  ;  Plat.  Tkm,  33.) 
In  the  •C'cond  of  the  pa^mget  of  Paunnia*  hero 
Mlsned  to,  in  which  he  cpe«Uci  of  a  temnle  of  the 
^AMMVif  mZUfl  at  Atnphiaaa,  h»  atatet,  that  it  waa 
a  d««blAil  point  whoUMr  tht»y  were  the  Diotoiri, 
the  Cnielea*  or  the  Cabeiri  ;  &n<i  (mm  thi*  etivmB- 
I  ■  eenMsku  betweoA  AmphtMa  and  Saiiio* 
'  ibe«aMaiid.(GbmJbifW4.<Mf^be». 
fp,\m.Un.)  SoM  crftiei  lleiitUy  the  Aincee 
Wf  I'tm  of  the  Hebrew*.  t^  8vJ 

•  .UllAS  rAra|e7^pat),  a  Hf^k  phi- 

|oonpt}#r^  w.ii  horn  at  vhuooieir'  '    jI 

t.  0*499.    Hia  fiOiT  u 

loleoiialdv'r......  i 
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aa  be  intended  to  derole  hia  Ufo  ta  higher  i 
gave  it  up  to  hit  relaCtTva  aa 
ought  not  to  engagi  hia  ■nattMa.    He  ia  i 
have  gone  to  Aumm  it  the  ate  of  tweatv^  i 
the  conteat  of  the  Oieeka  Willi  Penk»  Mi  Hi 
liTed  and  taught  k  thit  ci^  for  ft  poriid  cf  (~ 
yean.     He  became  hife  Um  btiMMei' 
teacher  of  the  most  enuaeot  mm  ol  the  t 
aa  Euripidct  and  Peiideo ;  bol  while  lie  1 
ed  the  friendihip  and   admnstioii  el 
enlightened   AthruiAns  the  ou^iofilyt 
being  distorbed  in  their  heieditacy 
toon  found  reeaona  Ibr  compliant    Tbe 
cauac  of  hoatitity  toward*  him  miiBt, 
looked  for  in  the  following  ciTntmAtancet. 
wa«  a  friend  of  Pcriclea,  the  party  whkli  i 
■atiafied  with  hii  adminiatxmtion  Kriaad  i 
diapoaition  of  the  people  towarda  the 
aa  a  fiiTOiirabltt  opportunity  for  atnkjbig  m  [ 
the  great  ■tateaman.    Anaia||ona,  i ' 
aoeuaed  of  impiety.     Hia  trial  and  ka 
matters  of  the  gieateat  ttneeftaiBty  ob  i 
the  diflercnt  itatemenla  of  the  i 
(Diog.  Laert  iL  1%  fte.t  Pint.  /WUL  tS, 
S3.)    It  aeema  pobable»howwr«,  tkttl  Am 
wna  aecnsed  twice,  once  on  the  growii  of  i 
and  A  tccond  time  on  tlint  of  parttalilT  be  1 
In  the  6rtt  case  it  was  onlgr  owing  lo  ibe  i 
and  eloquence  of  Peridoa  that  he  wie  imM 
death  ;  but  he  was  sentemoad  to  fmf  •  ine  il  ( 
tnknts  and  to  quit  Athene.     The  pmlaeepfc^l 
went  to  £iUDptaeii%  and  it  eeone  to  mm  f 
during  hia  abaenee  that    the 
^if9i<r/i4i  waa  broqght  n^uaat  him,  in  r<n!*^n 
of  wUi<:h  he  waa  eendaaaed  to  death.     }  i  *> 
to  hare  rcedred  the  inlaUiMnot  el  hia 

with  a  imiH  *<><1  ^  ^'^  ^ied  al  iMip 

the  age  of  seirefity'twa     The  ialmhiiaala  df  I 

place  honoured  Anaiagorae  net  onl^  ^aiiaf  I 

lifHimo,  but  alter  hia  death  ako*    (  1>m^  1  — ^ 

c  3  I  Did.  o/AnLt*  r.  *Aj«4fl7^fiMa») 

•    Diegenea  IjMrtiai,  Cieera,  and  ether 

call  Anaxagonia  a  diadple  of  Anastmaantl  I 

thia  itatemienl  ia  net  omy 

chronological  difficuUiea,  hut  ia  net  qjaito  Im  i 

ance  with  the  aeeaunto  of  oiliar  wiUera* 

much,  howerer,  la  < 

into  a  ni>w  path,  and  waa  dieaaiki&Ml  wilfc  1 

fystenu of  bin  piedeeaeMCi,  the  lonk  {'  " 

It  is  he  who  hud  the  feoadi^aa  af 

philoaophy,  aAd  who  i 

•occeeson  labeond 


dent  of  matlHV  nd  ikia  amae  1m  < 
i^«,  thai  iii  niiid*  lho«ght»  ar  \ 
pt^s^  howefer*  is  imt  the  enoder  of  tlw  wvl^  1 
merely  that  which  originaUj  aataaaged  the 
and  gare  motioo  to  It  t  i^t  aoamdiag  le  ike  I 
that  out  of  nothing  netking  cam  eetoi.  he  < 
the  esiaieneo  of  mailar  fran  aQ  aiaaalty,  i 
befim  the  povt  waa  eaenbed  naoA  ti,  It  waa  ha  | 
ohaotio  eonMon.    tn  ikia  eifgbal  chaaa 
waa  an   iniiiiite   muaber  af 
(d/new^mV  aa  well  aa 
»e^  anitod  the  f 

Mi  af  Ikk  1 
aroee  the  ikiaga'ira  aaa  fat  tUa 


lied  account  see  Hitter,  (Jttch,  d,  lonuclu 

203.,  &c.;  Biandis,  Rketn,  Afut,  L  p.  1 17, 
lA.  der  Ge$dL  der  PhUos.  L  p.  232,  &&; 
men,  AtiaaagoraM  Clctzomeuius,  sive  de 

atne  Pkilanpkia,  Gottiog.  1 821,  8?o. ; 
^  Pkiiompkie  des  Anaxagora$  von  Klaxo- 
A  Arktaieie9^  Berlin,  1840.  The  fiag- 
Amtxagons  hare  been  collected  hj 
b:  Anajtaffortu  Fragmenia  oUUgiL,  j^c, 
1827,  Sto.,  and  much  better  by  Schom, 
•«0  Pragmaita  digpos,  et  iUuttr^  Boon, 
».  ,  [L.  S.J 

CA'GORAS  f  Awi^o^tJ^wj),  of  Aegina,  a 
floombed  aboat  &  c.  480,  and  executed 
i  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  set  np  at  Olympia 
lies  wluch  bad  nnited  in  repelling  ^e  in- 

Xcrxea.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
be  the  nme  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 

aa  cpigiam  bj  Anacreon  (AnikoL  Grace 
Na  6,  Jacobs)!,  but  not  the  same  as  the 
I  Mcae-painting  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 
ABCHCa.]  [P.  S.] 

ZANDER  CAi^aFjpof),  king  of  Sparta, 
he  Agida,  son  of  Enrycratea,  is  named  by 
a  aa  commanding  against  Aristomenet, 
le  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  &  c. 
t  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
X  of  Tyrtaeoa  (gi^en  by  Strabo,  yiii.  p. 
St  the  grandfiithen  fought  in  the  first,  the 
la  in  the  second.  (Paus.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 
i  1,  16.  S  5,  22.   §  3 ;  Pint  ApopbO. 

[A.  IL  CI 
XAXDRA  {^ArcUyLv^pa)  and  her  sister 

twin  daughters  of  Thersander,  Heiaclide 
Cfeonae,  are  nid  to  hare  been  married  to 
i-bom  kinga  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
,  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Prodes. 
r  sacred  to  them  lemained  in  the  time  of 
aa.  (iiL  16.  S  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

JULNDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
,  waa  herself  a  painter  about  a.  c.  228. 
Ml  mp,  CUm*  Aim,  Strom,  p.  523,   h., 


ing  tbe  comadence  ot  Folydorus  and  Tbeopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton^  FauH^  L  app.  2  and  6,  ii.  p.  205,  and 
Miiller's  DorioM,  bk.  L  c.  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES{*A*a{ai«p(8i»j),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  some  as  Alexandndes. 
[Albxandridbr,  and  Pint.  Quaest,  Oraec  c.  9.] 

ANAX  A'NDRIDES  ('Ayo^oydpttijj),  an  Athfr. 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxandcr,  a  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  &  c.  376  {Marm* 
Par,  Kp.  34),  and  29  yean  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  (Rhei.  iii.  10--12;  Eth,  Eud. 
Ti.  10 ;  A^acom.  vii  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  ol 
thuty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
8,  e. ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374 ;  Meineke ;  Bode.)     [  P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  ('Ava^rfpxw).  a  philosopher 
of  Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  flourished 
about  340  &  a  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 
p.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  Cnvour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  tii^aiiKnnH6s, 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitus,  Auaxarchus 
consded  him  with  the  maxim  *^a  king  can  do  no 
wrong.*^  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Auaxar- 
chus was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  C3rpnis,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  {Tuk, 
tL  21,  de  Nal,  Deor,  iii  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
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ANAXIBIUS. 


ANAXA'RETK  C^pa^apirii),  a  maiden  of  the  j 
uUnd  of  ('rprua,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  £»-  i 
luijj  of  Teuc-er.  She  ri'mainrd  unniored  br  the 
professions  of  love  and  lamentations  of  Iph:s«  who  ; 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  diMtr  of  her  , 
residence.  When  the  nnfortnnate  youth  was  | 
g«iing  to  be  buried,  she  !•  Miked  with  indinvrvnce  i 
from  her  window  at  the  fuueral  procession ;  but  ; 
Venus  punished  her  bv  changing  her  into  a  stone  : 
sutue,  which  was  prescrred  at  rrolaniis  in  C'yprns,  | 
in  the  temple  of  Venns  I'rnspiciens.  (Ov.  Mif.  xiv,  j 
6Ufi,  Sic.)  Antoninus  LiU*nilis  (39),  who  relates 
the  same  story,  calls  the  maiden  Ar^inoc.  and  her  : 
lover  Arcoophon.  [l--5^')       i 

ANA'XI AS  or  ANAXIS  CAra^iaf  or'AKa^if),  I 
a  son  of  Castor  and  FHaeira  or  Ililacira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinns  ^"ith  whom  he  is  nsually  men- 
tioned. The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Arp^s  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  son^  of  Castor 
(Faus.  iL  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  .Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (iii. 
18.  §7.)  [L.S.1 

ANAXl'BIA  CAn^iila),  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  PelinA,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Peisidice,  Pelopia,  Ilippothoe, 
and  Alcestift.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cratieus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pleisthenes,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pylades.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Crest.  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  117)  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochea.  Eustathius  (ad  If. 
ii.  29b*)  confounds  Agamemnon*s  sister  ivith  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  Plut.  de  Flum.  4.         [L.  S.J 

ANAXI'BIIJS  CAvo^i^iof),  was  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arri\*al  at  Trai)exns  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophns,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe*,  (b.  c.  400. 
Xvn.Anab.  v.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
phns met  them  again  at  Sinope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Euxine.  {Anab.  vi.  1.  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chryso{iolis,  on  the  Abiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  briljed  by  Phamaljazus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  hin 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  rcmonbtranccs  of 
Xenophon.  {Anab.  vii.  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  toii-n  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratades,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  llarmost,  that  all  Cyruan  sol- 
diers found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
{Anab.  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Phamaliazus  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himwlf  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lend  the 
anny  t«»  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
cntfqiriiie  was  stopiwd  by  the  prohibition  and 
Ihreau  of  Aristarchus.  (ArnA.  vii.  2.  §  5-14.)     In 
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the  rear  389,  Anaxibius  was  sent  oat  firom  flf  ti 
to  supersede  Deicyllidas  in  the  command  at  Abj^ 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  AUmm  ■ 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  mmm 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicratea,  who  had  bMB 
sent  against  him  by  the  Atheniana,  contrifvd  Ii 
intercept  him  on  his  return  frDm  Antandnu,  wUdI 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  whid  lit 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anazilnns,  eoai^f 
suddenly  on  the  Attienian  ambuscade,  and  Ibran**. 
ing  the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  deoicd  hft 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  di^f 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there ;  and,  with  • 
small  bodv  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  i|i^ 
lighting  till  he  fell,  IL  c.  38a.  (Xen.  ihtt.  iv.l 
§  32—39.)  [E.  E.J 

ANAXl'CRATES   f  AwalufpiTiif),   a   Omk  ; 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  ttatCBaril  - 
is  compared  with  one  of  Geitodemua.     He  wnM  "^ 
a  work  on  Argolis.   (SchuL  ad  Emr^  AbL  1% 
ad  Amirmn.  222.)  ' 

ANAXII)A'MUS(*Ajra{t8cyMt),kingor8pirt^  ' 
1 1th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zenzidama^  M»  -'■ 
temporar}'  with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  the  M»  • 
elusion  of  the  second  Mcsscnian  war,  b.  C  iH  * 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXID.VMUS  CAra^tSoMof),  an  AchMS  : 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  a  164,  and  wffi^  ^ 
in  B.C.  15.5.  (Polvb.  xxxi.  G,  8,  zxxiiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS'or  ANAXILA'US  CApaS^^^*- 
'Ara{(Aaot),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  aitfl 
comedy,  contemporary  with   Plato    and  Doi^  * 
thenes,  the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  ineattf  ^ 
his  plays.     (Diog.  Laert.  iiL  28.)     We  havitM 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  camaBmi  ' 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  cnbjectk  (Mp 
lux,  ii.  29,  34  ;  x.  190 ;  Athcn.  pp.  95,  171*91^ 
416,  6oo  ;  Meineke  ;  Bode.)  [P.  &1 

ANAXIL.VUS  (*Ai«{iAoot).aGrKk  hisMW^ 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Rom,  L  1;  Di^ 
Lacrt.  i.  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  CAi^fAoof),  of  BvzAxnni. 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byxantioa  ti 
the  Athenians  in  RC.  408.  He  was  afterwHii 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surmidn;hil 
w'as  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitanu  ««■ 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  lielL  L  Sb  I  III 
Plut.  Air.  pp.  208,  d.,  209,  a. ;  comp.  Diod.  nl 
67,  and  Wesseling's  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  S  &) 

ANAXIL.VUS  {'At^iAMs)  or  ANA'XILAS 
('Ara{t\ay),  t}Tant  of  RiiBtiH'M,  was  the  MB  rf 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  ■■• 
ter  of  Rhegium  in  b.  c.  494,  when  the  ^mriM 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seixed  upon  Zaadih 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  towl^ 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  ill 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod.  vL  22,  23;  Thuc^  vu 
4  ;  comp.  Aristot.  /V.  v.  10.  §  4.)  lu  480  he  ah- 
tained  the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  lor  hit 
father-iu-bw,  Terillus  of  Hime^^  against  ThoMk 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxihai 
was  married  to  lliero.  (SchoL  ad  JHmd,  PfdL  L 
112.)  Anaxibus  died  in  476,  leaving  Micythai 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtaini<d  ] 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  la 
wanls  deprived  of  the  soxereignty  by  the 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  66,  76.)  The  chronology  of  An 
laus  has  be(>n  discussed  by  Bentley  (yjwf.  oa  Pk^ 
/arts  p.  10.1,  9ic,  ed.  of  1777),  who  has  shews 
that  the  Anaxilaus  of  Pausaniaa  (it.  23.  |  3)  b  ths 
nme  aa  the  one  mentioMd  Bbore* 
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ich,  liowerer,  need  not  be  here  men- 
e  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  otbem 
explained.  (Cagnatl,  Variae  ObtervoL 
,  &c^  ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.] 
[DES  CAi<iXiSi|t),  a  Greek  writer, 
Ue,  the  anther  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
;.  Laert.  iii.  2;  Hieron.  cJovm,  1.) 
ANDER  QPu^ii»M^pos)  of  Mile- 
r  Praxiadea,  bom  b.  c.  610  (Apollod. 
<  ii.  1,  2),  was  one  of  the  eaiiiett 
r  the  Ionian  tdiool,  and  ia  commonly 
been  inatmcted  by  hia  friend  and 
lialea,  ita  firat  feui^er.  (Cic  Acad, 
ic  M  AritbaL  Fkgt.  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 

be  first  anthor  of  a  philoaophical 
sek  proae,  nnleaa  Pherecydea  of  Syroa 
ion.  (Themiit  OraU  xxrL)  Hia 
1,  aecoiding  to  Diogenea,  of  aommary 
Ida  opinions  (v«vMi|reu  in^aXauSXin 
,  and  waa  accidentally  foond  by 
Soidaa  givea  the  titles  of  sereial 
•oaed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
sndently  either  invented,  or  derived 
nderatanding  of  the  expreariona  of 

L 

Ionian  pbiloaophy  did  not  advance 
sootemplation  of  tiie  aenaible  world. 
It  in  any  proper  aenae  experimental ; 
Cain  nnder  the  ancceasora  of  Thalea 
deal  character  which  aeema  to  have 
him  individually,  and  which  ao  re- 
tinguished  the  contemporary  Italian 
ui  achooL  (Compw  Connn,  Hid,  da  la 
.)  The  phyaiology  of  Anaximander 
dfly  of  apecolationa  concerning  the 
the  exiatiDg  nmverae.  He  first  used 
H  to  denote  the  origin  of  thinga,  or 
lerial  oat  of  which  they  were  formed: 
hia  d^»x4  waa  the  infinite  {r6  tfwaipoir), 
ad  divine  (Ariat.  Piyi.  iiL  4),  though 


iMing  AUBxaKonui  in  ronKing  uib  wrvip 
a  mixtore  of  aimple  unchangeable  elementa  (the 
iftot^jMpi^  of  Anaxagona).  Out  tf  this  material 
all  thinga  were  oroanised,  not  by  any  change  in 
ita  nature,  but  by  uie  concurrence  of  homogeneoua 
pardclea  already  existing  in  it ;  a  proceaa  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoraa,  waa  efl^ted  by  the 
agency  <^  intelligence  (raOs),  whilst  Anaximander 
Inferred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  coldi 
and  to  the  affinitiea  of  the  partidea.  (Plut  aji 
EnaA,  Praep,  Ewmg.  L  8.)  Thoa  the  doctrinea  of 
both  philoaophera  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  imposed  to  the  opinions  ot 
Thales,  Anazimenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  vsUer 
of  Thalea  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
Umipor  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unoiganixed  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaoa  of  Hesiod.  (Kitter,  art 
Anaximander^  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Encyd.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  fundar 
mental  hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  eacape  the  extrava* 
gancea  into  which  a  merely  apeculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fiill.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
vras  of  a  cylindrical  fonn,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  waa  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  le,;  Plut  de  Plac  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist  de 
Coel.n,  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  light  firom  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
ksa  than  the  earth ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(daPlae,  ii  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Eci,  I  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
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mto  Gtmm  hf  AamsmaaAer  -x  hm 
(FaTircL  wp.  Dm  L  e. :  Vjsl  d.  8  :  Kcn^  iL 
100.)  T\e  aiKnoQ  oif  Diccnaes  tius  ae  mmtai 
this  iostrzaient.  aad  a«u  gwgnpnvil  =a^  oa- 
DO?  be  uJun  to  pnre  con  uoa  tae  eztect  of  ki« 
Rpcaiioo.  On  the  Kb;«R  of  lie  GaoCfHi.  Me 
fia'mai  /^Im.  EaerriL  p^.  -Il-x  b».  G.  ed.  Ucccau 
l^a'f.  and  Scha:ibach.  <;<aci.  •!  C'rwL  j1  j(»tmo»k. 
&  1 19.  &C.  It  pnfaablj  cccsi&ed  ci  a  ktW  oo  » 
kom/uital  piane,  and  m  £m  zae  wn^A  be  to  de- 
Urmlrjs  the  ume  of  zMxn  aad  the  poctLsa  of  the 
■Khdiaa  br  iu  ihoftnt  ihadow  dsns2  the  dMj ; 
the  time  of  the  lojioceft.  br  xu  khortett  and  loo^et: 
neridiaa  fthadowi ;  ar.d  of  the  equi&ixeo.  br  the 
Rctilioear  motion  of  the  extremitr  of  its  shadow : 
to  the  latte-r  two  porpofsn  Anaxiinacder  b  usd  to 
hare  applied  it :  bat  nan  then  is  ^ttle  exidecce 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  orIm  wtn  known 
in  Oneee  at  thia  period,  it  mstt  be  dwbud 
whether  the  e<]iiinox  was  detennined  oihenriie 
than  br  a  roash  oboen^tion  of  the  equality  of  daj 
and  niffht.  (Schaubach^  p.  UO,  Ar.)  '  Anua- 
■under  dourished  ia  the  time  of  Po'.rcratea  of 
6amo«f  and  di«d  loon  after  the  completion  of  hi» 
64th  ypv^  in  OL  IriiL  2  (b.  c.  547),  according  to 
Apollodoras.  {aj^Difjn,  l.c.)  Bat  since  Polrcrates 
began  to  reifm  b.  c  532,  there  most  be  sooie  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander*s  deatb,  onlett 
the  tider  Polrcrates  (mentioned  bj  Soidoa,  s.  r. 
"ItvKos)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast,  //<//.)  (For 
the  ancient  soaicet  of  information  see  Preller, 
HiMi.  PkUotoplu  GratgyRomamae  ex  rhmtimm  loeii 
amte^Pt.)  [\V.  F.  D.J 

ANAXI'MENES  CA><uUn|t),  who  is  osaaUr 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
wa»  bom  at  Miletas.like  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercoarse : 
fiir  boftides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
•  disciple  of  the  Utter,  Diiwenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
lentrth  two  letters  said  to'  have  been  written  to 
Py  tlbigoras  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he 
|iv<r«  an  acconnt  of  the  death  of  Thales.  spi>aking 
of  him  with  rererence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
lie  congratulates  Pythnonras  on  his  remoTal  to 
CnAona,  from  ijamosi,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tynnu  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
fM-ward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  i*-ar  with  the 
PemLiris,  in  which  he  furvsaw  that  the  lonians 
nuht  1m  subdued.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  iL  3,  &c) 
^  There  is  no  safe  t4.-Htimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riodn  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
•inc*.-  there  is  sufficieut  cvid«>iice  that  he  wm  the 
tMu:h«'r  of  Aiuixa^"irais  ».  c.  48«),  and  he  was  in  re- 
puti*  in  II. «:.  544,  he  must  haTc  lired  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  {',4', ;  Cic  </«  A  a/.  iJeor.  i.  1 1 ; 
()ri^-n,  vol.  iv.  p.  '2'M.)  The  question  is  diiicui*sed 
by  Ciintim  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  L 
p.  m,  Ace) 

Like  the  other  early  fircck  philosophers,  he 
fuiployi-d  hiniM'lf  in  it|M'culating  upon  tne  origin, 
niiij  lucountiiig  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  aniverse: 
and  as  Tiial<-<i  held  waU:r  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  whicli  the  world  was  nmdc,  so  Anaximenes 
touniilcnMl  uir  in  lie  the  tirst  cauM;  of  ull  things,  the 
primary  f<imi,  »■  it  wer*-,  <if  iimtttT,  into  which  the 
otlnT  rlrnirntu  of  tho  univcrw»  wore  n-vilv;ible. 
(Ariilot.  M,tnpk,  i.  3.)  For  both  philuvtphers 
•ei^ni  to  luiTe  tlioUKht  it  |Ki!>sible  to  mniplify  phy- 
skill  scicnrr  by  tracing  all  niaU-rial  ihint^s  up  to  a 
Itiigie  deuivut :  while  Aiuuiuuuider,  on  the  con- 
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as  a  aurtutaf  ■Di 
aad  coa^iaea.    The  pmna  by  wUck,  i 
AnoxiBfeaea.  finite  thiaga  were  :' 
infsite  air«  was  that  of  compcaaio 
'  prjiineed  by  motioa  which  had  exiMad 
eceruty  :  ^na  the  earth  was  crcaled  •■ 
made  denscw  and  fnm  ths  canh  ths  «■ 
other  htfATenlj  bodies   (Phit.  a^ 
Eiciat^  i.  &.)    Amwdiug  to  the  mm 
and  eoid  weie  piudmed  bj  dHfacat  i 
deftftity  of  the  primal  ckment : 
fecBkcd  by  the  thickening  of  ths  av ;  and  1 
was  kept  in  itt  place  by  the  nppott  of  thii 
neath  it  and  by  the  Bafiaeas  of  its  du^ps.  (T 
Pr.  Frit,  7,  d€  Fiae,  FLiaLAi  AriitBt  i 
iL  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaiiiawiea,  likt  I 
dNesaon,  held  the  eternity  of  m 
does  he  teem  to  have  bebevsd  ia  ths  i 
anything  immatefial ;  for  even  ths  haaa 
acoocding  to  his  theory,  ta»  liks  ths  bsdy« 
of  air  (PIoL  dt  Flue.  FLlZ)i  and  hs  i 
neceauty  for  lapposing  an  Agent  ia 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  I 
and  necessary  law  of  the  onirene.     It  is  1 
not  anreasonahle  in  Piatarch  to  b 
as  .\naximander,  for  asaigniag  only  ths  1 
and  no  efficient,  caase  of  ths  voild  in  h»  | 
phical  srstem.  (PluL/Lc.)  [d 

ANAX  I'MENES  ('Ai^i/i^rvr)  of  Lam 
•on  of  Aristodca,  and  pupil  of  ZsBas  and  1 
,  the  Cynic     He  was  a  contennxarf  of  Al 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  ia 
whom  ho  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  sx 
(Suidas  «.  r. ;  Eadoc.  p.  51 ;  comp.  Dbg.  1 
■  10 ;  Diod.  xr.  76.)    A  pretty  anecdoCs  ii 
by  Pausaniaa  (ri.  18.  $  2)  and  SaidaSi  ahoat  ^[t^ 
manner  in  which  he  saTed  his  aatiTS  towa  %mr^ 
the  iK-rath  of  Alexander  for  haring  upoawJ  im  ^^ 
cause  of  the  Persians.     His  grateful  foUow-dtiMi  / 
.  rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olym^^     Aanfr'^ 
I  menes  wrote  three  historical  works :    1.  A  UrtHj  "  '" 
!  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  eonsiatsd  aft  hart  JT  ' 
'  eight  books.  (Harpocnt. «.  r.  KofkUii,  'Mim^mk  ^^ 
I  Ettstmtius.  or/  Jruto/.  Eik,  iii.  8.)    2.  A  UlMjrf   -^ 
!  Alexander  the  (treat    (Diog.  LaerL  ii.  3;  Hai|»'  ^ 
crau  «.  r.  'AAki/mixos,  who  qootet  the  2iid  hsik  if   <_ 
it.)     3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  ^mmmm  -^ 
(ri  1ft.  $  2)  calls  rd  ^r ''EAAn^ir  ^x««S  «k>^  ^ 
howerer,  is  more  commonly  called  vps^rai  Irr^^  ^^ 
or  vptvnf  l<rrop«a.    ( Athen.  Ti.  p.  231 ;  Diad.  awi 
89.)     It  comprised  in  twelTS  books  ths  hirtay  d    vi 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  Ai  'w 
Imttlc  of  2^Iaiitiuc'a  and  the  death  A  EpaaiaMite   '^ 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  WNM  • 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  dtitfs  sf  Gnh^    ' 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  pohiiihal    '^ 
under  the  name  uf  Theopumpui,  hit  penoaal  M^    ^ 
my,  and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  ths  k^    '- 
ter  so  perfectly,  that  erery  one  thought  it  ts  ht 
mdly  his  work.     This  production  AnaxiaisBtsiHi    ^ 
to  th(»se  cities,  and  thus  created  exaspeiation  w^fm0k 
his  eneiny  in  all  Grei-ce.   (Pau^  tl  8.  |  S;  Saidp    ^ 
/.r.)     The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  whi^  i 
very  few  fniguients  are  now  extant,  an  i 
by  Pluuireh  {^Frine^,  /W.  ti)  fur  the  noBM 
lix  and  rhetorical  speeches  he  iutrodoced  in  I 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ue  /m««s  H>:    />  miwuwk 
die  Demottk,  8.)    The  fiict  that  we  poMcss  to  Uttis 
of  his  histories,  thews  that  the  ancieaf  ^  >■* 
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I  bi  been  finnlj  established  by  the  critical 
ipiieu  of  oar  own  age.  He  it  the  only 
ion  pnrioai  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
Se  tnstiie  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
leolled  "PfrdptfT^  wp6t  *AA^avdpoy,  which 
3j  printed  smong  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
hoverer,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anazi- 
m  fint  expressed  by  P.  Vietorins  in  his 

0  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
mI  as  a  bet  by  Spengel  in  his  Xwayttyrj 
*Sire  Artiam  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
AristoteUs  de  rhetorica  libros,**  Stottgard, 
82.  &C.  (Comp.  QaintiL  iii.  4.  §  9  with 
of  Gesner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
i  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 

1  was  probably  intended  as  an  introdnc- 
e   study  of  ike  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 

itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
e  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
■Mid  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
vhoae  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 

eloqoenee  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
ggesta  that  a  third  kind,  the  epideictic, 
■eparated  from  them.  As  regards  the 
sonatruction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
thor  was  not  a  philosopher :  the  whole 
vi  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
sold   be  treated  under  various  drcum- 

taut  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
sment  of  the  ports  of  a  speech  are  con- 
Toasias,  de  Ilitior,  Graec  p.  92,  &C.,  ed. 
an ;  Ruhnken,  Ilid,  CriL  Ontt,  Graee. 
estcxmami,  Getdu  dtr  Grieck,  BeredUam- 
I  ,  [L.S.] 

IPPUS  CAi^nrrof),  an  Athenian  comic 
e  aew  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 

and  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  and  flourish- 
L  c.  303.  (Snidas,  s.  r.)  We  have  the 
BT  o€  his  plmi,  and  peiliapa  of  one  more. 

i.  pm.  469-fo.)  [P.  S.] 


which  is  just  what  ApoUodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeua,  the  son  of  Lycurgna.  Lycophron  (449), 
moveorer,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycuigus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius  (L 185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afierwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how* 
ever,  answered,  iroAXti  fiera^d  k6Xuc6s  tc  koI 
XciA^Mv  dxpuy^  **  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.'*  At  the  same^  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Oroek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man's  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirl  wall 
in  PkUolop,  Museum^  vol  i.  p.  lOG,  &c)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marius  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  a.  c  87 
(Appian,  A  C.  i.  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulns,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
port  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocratical 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  b.  c.  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic.  pro  SesL  53,  ta  Pimm. 
36  ;  Schol  Bob.  pro  Sat,  p.  304,  m  Vatin.  p.  31 7, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero's  letters  is  written  to 
him  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  4U). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.    [Priscus.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  (^Ayx^trtuos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  firom  the  hill  Ancbesmus  in  Attica, 
«>,..  «.T.;.i.    «•  <«n  .«..».«i    A*»u  i.:n.    «k»^  «'oo  « 
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philotophcr.  lib  extant  worict  aiv,  ] .  Fire  cjnodal 
decreet,  pablifthed  in  Greek  and  lAtin  in  the  Jus 
Cr.  Rom.  (iii.  p.  227),  and  2.  A  dialogue  niih  the 
emperor  Manuel  Cumnenus  concerning  the  claims 
•f  the  Roman  pontirf.  Uf  the  latter  wozic  onlj 
■ome  extracta  have  been  publtthcd,  br  Leo  AlU- 
tins.  (De  Ecdei,  OcchUnL  utqtte  Orient.  p^rj<t, 
Comsens.)  [P.  &] 

ANCHI'NOE.     [AcHiRom.] 

ANXHIMO'LIUS  ('Ayx^^^).  the  ton  of 
Aster,  wa«  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Peisistratidae  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
B.  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecae  in  Attica. 
(Heiod.  r.  63.) 

ANCHI'SES  QAyx((nis\  a  son  of  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Uus.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Hom.  IL  xx.  20a,&c.), 
fn>m  Zens  himself.  (Comp.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  §  2 ; 
Txetz.  ad  Lvco/A,  1232.)  HygiunsCfV*.  94) makes 
liim  a  son  of  Assaracus  and  grandMu  of  Capys. 
Anchises  «-as  rebtcd  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  bcanty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  belored  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  820;  lies.  Tkeoj/.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  //.  cc.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &&),  the  goddess  had 
Tiftited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otrvus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  Cathcr  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When,  there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  orer 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  liglituing, 
which  according  to  some  tnulitions  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  /.  c;  Senr.  aJ  Aem,  ii.  648.)  Virgil  i" 
his  Aencid  makes  Anchises  surrire  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
a>sisti'd  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Yirgil,  afWr  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro- 
phetic powers  to  Anchises.  {Atn.  ii.  6K7,  with 
Serr.  note.)  According  to  VirglL,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
m-as  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  {Aen,  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &.c)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
mcri'ly  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  (i.  53)  states  that  Anchi^ios  had  a 
sanctuary  at  I'U^ta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  bite  period.  (Ov.  h\i»t. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
dii.>d  and  was  buried  in  lt.ily.  (Dionys.  i.  64; 
Strab.  V.  p.  22!> ;  Aiirel.  Vict.*  A;  OnV/. /,>»/.  Rnm. 
10,  \r,)  \  trtylitinri  prewrveil  in  Paunanias  (viii.  i 
12.  §  5)  states  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  bis  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  n-ceived  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  liCAides 
which  boasti'd  of  poKMM»iiing  the  tomb  of  AnchiM's ; 
fur  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
•ccordanre  with   the  tradition  that  he  was  killed 

•^  by  Zeus  (Ku4Uth.  ad  Horn,  p.  894),  and 
%  that  he  was  intcmd  in  a  place  oo  the 
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gnlfofThermns  near  the  Hellespont  (Cobod,!! 
.According  to  Apollodorus  (iiL  12.  §  2),  AoeUa 
had  by  Aphmdite  a  second  son,  Lynia  or  Lym 
and  Homer  (//.  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodamcm  tl 
eldest  of  the  daugliters  of  Anchises,  bat  doe*  ■ 
mention  her  mother*s  name.  An  Anchiaet  ' 
Sic  von  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  296.  L^  S.] 

ANCHISrADES  (*A7XMraiSift).  •  patrajH 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  AoH 
(Horn.  //.  xviL  754;  Virg.  Atn,  tl  S48L  ■ 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Stcyon.  (Hm 
IL  xxiiL  296.)  [U  &] 

ANCHU'RUS  {^hyxm^  a  son  of  the  Pk; 
gian  king  Midas,  in  whose  leign  the  earth  opm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cebcnw] 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  onde  m  «li 
manner  the  opening  might  be  dosed,  and  be  «i 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  ycecioM  tUi 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  M 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  bat  when  the  Am 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchnrus,  thinkiqg  tli 
life  was  the  most  predous  of  all  things,  mo^ii 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasn,  which  dad 
immediatelr.     (Plut.  PuraU.  5.)  [Lk  8L] 

ANGUS  MA'RCIUS,  the  fourth  kingof  Rm| 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  twM^ 
four  years,  from  about  b.  c  638  to  614.  AoMt 
iiig  to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Noma's  d 
and  sought  to  trcud  in  the  footsteps  of  his  j 
Either  by  reestablishing  the  religious  < 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  Dut  a  war  wfel 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pofsoits  of  ymm 
He  conquered  the  I^atins,  took  nuuiy  Latin  tovMl 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  ffm 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  lUiiqMNi 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr*B  views,  fenned  Ai 
original  Plebs.  {Did,  if  AnL  9,fB.  PUhu)  It  I 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  eolag 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  builtalaftni 
on  the  Jnniculum  as  a  protection  against  Etnn 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  brulge  across  ik 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Qui  rites,  as  it  «■ 
culk*d,  which  was  a  defence  fur  the  open 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine ;  and 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  i 
(Liv.  i.  32,  33 ;  Dionvs.  iiL  36 — 15;  Cic  deBif 
ii.  18  ;  Plut.  iVvHi.  21  ;  Niebuhr,  lli»L  </Romit\ 
p.  3.V2,  &c.;  Arnold,  //irf.  t/Rome^  i.  p.  19.) 

ANDC/BALKS.     [Indibilis.] 

ANIK)'CII)KS  (*Ay8o«f8i|r),  one  of  the  Ii 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  ik 
.\lexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Lengoru,  m 
was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  467.  He  bekngcd  I 
the  ancient  eupntrid  family  of  the  Cciyccai  wh 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseos  and  the  flsi 
Hermes.  (Plut.  I'it.X.Orai.  p.  834,  K,  AleA^il 
cnntp.  Andoc.  Jf  JMU,  §  26  ;  <£e  .1f«i<er.  f  141. 
IWing  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligar^ia 
{tarty  at  Athens,  nnd  through  their  influenee  si 
tained,  in  B.  c.  43t),  together  with  Ulancnn,  th 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  wae  I 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthim 
(Thuc.  L  51 ;  Plut.  VU.  X.  Orut.  L  c,)  After  tU 
he  soems  to  have  be«'n  employed  on  Tarioos  oea 
sions  as  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  M( 
losoui,  Tliesprotia,  Italy,  nnd  Sicily  (Andoc  e.  Ji 
ciL  §41);  and,  although  he  was  fivqucntlr  al 
tOL-ked  for  his  (Militicol  opinions  (c,  Alcih,  {  8>  h 
yet  luointoined  his  ground,  until  in  R.  c  415,  whc 
he  be(.-:mie  involved  in  the  charge  bitNight  Sguw 
Alcibiades  for  having  prufimed  the  myslcfief  aa 


th*  hour  of  .danger.  But  &■  AodcH 
)le  to  dear  himself  itom  the  chuge, 
fepfifd  ttf  liii  rights  as  a  citiieo,  a&d  left 
(Db  JIbti.  1 25.)  He  dow  traveUed  nhtrnt 
*  pans  of  Oi«coe,  and  wu  chiefly  cngngcd 


eniefpciset  and  in  forming  con- 
iriilli  powefffu  and  iUactrious  peruiFiiB.  (Z>e 
tS7;  Ljv  «.  ^l«i/o(r.  g  6.)  The  moms  he 
I  io  fMB  tlba  inondihip  of  powei^ul  men 
«f  the  moit  disreputAble  kind  ; 
ba  lendenMl  to  a  priuee  Iti 
\y  inentioiied.  (Conip.  Plut.  Lc. ; 
m,  4aS,  e<L  eekker;  Tsetz.  C/til,  rl 
in  «.  c»  41U  Andocid«a  netxirned  to 
Itie  eal&bU»h]Dent  of  the  oUgartbtcal 
It  of  tlte  Four  lIundriMl,  hoping  that  a 
n  i«B  lie  had  rendered  the  Athvniun  »htp« 
would  secure  him  a  wvkome  reception. 
L0  H,  12.)  Bat  no  &ooncr  were  the 
iajbnned  of  the  return  of  Andoudes,  than 
itad  him  seised,  and  accused 
the  party  oppoied  to  them 
hat  trial,  Audocidei,  who  per- 
prcTailiDg  against  hinu 
I  tke  ahar  whidi  stood  in  the  coort,  and 
the  attitude  of  a  suppUant.  Thib 
I  fife.  I»t  he  wa*  imtirifionid.  Soon  after 
iw»T«cv  he  wa«  set  6ve,  or  etoiped  ttum 
MiB  Hed.  g  15 1  Flut  L  c;  Lynii.  e.  Am- 

I 

ivcnt  to  Cypnii,  where  for  n 

i  IriendAhip  of  Evagomi ;  hut, 

or  other,  he  exii^perated  hit 

wm  wadputA  to  priton.    Mere  Kgoin 

.  wmA  ifter  the  irietonr  of  the  democrat 

tAt  Atll'W  And  the  aboHtion  of  the  Fonr 
ha  ^vntimd  nnce  more  to  return  to 
Imt  at  h«  ^raa  fetill  suffering  nnder  the 
if  crril  dii^nuithi«ement,  ho  endeavoured 
»  of  bliht  to  penuade  the  piytanot  to 
m  Id  altcaod  the  ac«eniblT  of  tlie  iteople* 


ten  da^  aftief  his  retnm  that  he  hnmghl  an  aecu-' 
sation  againit  ArchippuQ  or  Ari£ti[>pu«,  which, 
howorer,  he  dropped  on  rcceiTing  a  eum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andoeidea  became  a  member 
of  the  letutte,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  poo- 
icaicd  great  influence,  &i  well  ns  in  the  popular 
OAftcmbly.  He  was  gryinnnfiixirch  nt  the  llephac- 
stnca,  was  sent  as  architheonis  to  the  Uthmian 
and  Olympc  gnmes,  and  was  at  bft  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  kecpt-r  of  the  ftacred 
treasury.  But  these  dt*tinchoiiB  npji^-ar  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  hi«  ftMiner  ene- 
mies ;  for  JQ  the  year  n.  c.  400,  Callios,  supported 
by  Cephifiius,  Agyrrhlus,  iSIelctus,  and  Epichar^ 
nrgt^  the  necessity  of  prove d ting  Andocidcs  firom 
attending  the  asBembl)^  as  he  had  never  h^sti 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  disfnnichiftcment. 
But  as  Callias  had  but  Hitle  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  my»tenes  and  violntcd  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleusis.  {IM  Mi/st,  §  i  10,  Ace)  The 
orator  plc^ailed  bis  awe  in  the  oration  sUll  extaut, 
'^on  the  Mysterics^^  ("p<  ^^^  /uvimi^W),  and  waa 
aci|uitted*  After  this  attempt  to  crush  hini,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi« 
lion  in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  m.  c.  3^4,  he  was  sent  as  ambna- 
sadnr  to  Sparta  respecting  the  pence  to  be  con- 
cluded in  coDsoqnenco  of  Conon'i  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  retum  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
dnct  during  ,his  embassy  (trofoirpfc^tiaf).  The 
speech  "On  the  peace  witli  Lacedacmon"  (iT*pl  ttJi 
-rp^i  l^aK^^aifi^viQut  eipiji^s),  which  is  still  eictant, 
refen  to  this  nfhiir.  It  was  spoken  in  &  c.  393. 
(CHtiton  places  it  in  3&L)  Andocides  i*tu*  found 
guilty,  aod  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  bare  lef^  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  Boventy  he  bad  no  cbildrt^n  {tU  Atyit^ 
§§  146, 148),  though  the  BcboUast  on  Aristoplianea 

iVe^h  I2ti*2)  FDcnlionB  Anliphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
H^^^^^^mil  probably  owing  to  hie  wtitides-^. 
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Tijlor  iicribed  it  to  Phaeaz,  while  otlien  tbiiik  it 
more  nrolwblo  that  it  ii  the  work  of  tome  of  the 
hter  netoriciniit,  with  whom  the  •eeomtioii  or  de- 
fenee  of  AldUadet  was  a  itanding  theme.  Bendee 
these  four  ontiooe  we  poiegM  only  a  few  fragment* 
and  tome  rerj  yfpaie  alhuioni  to  other  oiationt. 
(Shnter«  Ltd.  And.  p.  2S9,  &c)  At  an  ontor 
Andoddet  doee  not  appear  to  hare  been  held  in 
reiy  high  esteem  br  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
BMotioBedY  thoogh  Valeriiis  Theon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  eommentarj  on  his  omtiom.  (Snidas, 
&  «.  %imf.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  baring  been 
trsined  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  be  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  schod  of  the  popular  assembly.  Henoe 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Coom.  Diooys. 
VMLd»I^%d»Tlmi^.Jud.b\.)  Sometimes, 
howerer,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscnrau  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  MjBteries ;  but,  fer  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  ocaton 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
otheiiL  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipdg,  1835,  8tq.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sanppe,  Zurich,  1 838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andoddes  are :  J.  O. 
Sluiter,  Luatiomtt  Amdoemleat^  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  0.  Becker  prefixed  to 
hu  Qeiman  tnnsbtion  of  Andoddes,  Quedlinbuig, 
1832, 8ro. ;  Rahnken,  HkL  CriL  OraL  Graec  pp. 
47-57 :  Westermann,  Gt$eL  dtr  OritdL  Bendi- 
mmkeit,  H  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  (*A»Va(fi»r).  1.  The  hua- 
band  of  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Ocnens,  and  fether  of  Thoas.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Oeneus,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agnus,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andnemon,  since  Oeneus  was  alreody  too  old. 
(ApoUod.  L  &  §§  1  and  6;  Horn.  IL  \l  638;  Pans. 
▼.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  goTemment  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  teen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pansanias.  (z.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speakinff  of ;  but 
there  is  eridratly  some  mistake  here ;  m  Pansa- 
nias (/.  c.)  and  Strabo  (z.  p.  463,  dec.)  speak  of 
Ozylns  as  the  son  of  Ilaemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Ozylus  in  ApoUodorus  must  be 
a  great-gnmdson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Heyne 
proposes  to  read  AJuoros  instead  of  'Aydpoffiapot. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Ozylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissns 
br  ApoUo.  (Ov.  Met  iz.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  (Pans.  viL  3.  §  2), 
juid  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strah,  ziT.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  QAp^patfumiiit),  a  m- 
tranymie  from  Andrsemon,  fivquently  given  to  his 
sonTboas.  (Hom. //.il638,  viL  168,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ANDRA'GATHUS  (  AyMTotfot)  was  left  by 
liemetrius  in  fommsnd  of  Amphipolis,  m.  c  287, 
lot  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimachus. 
(Polyaen.  ir.  12.  §  2.) 


ANDBSAfc 

ANDRANdXTRUS,  tha  M-Mnr  sT  B 
was  aopointad  gmudiaa  of  Ili«BBjaM,tha  g 
son  of  Hiaro,  after  t&a  dsath  of  tha  ' 
adviaed  Hierenymns  to  break  «ff  tha  i 
theRoBuma,  and  eonneet  himsalf  wit 
After  the  issassinitinn  of  HienBymu,  Amk 
dorus  sdaed  upon  tha  ishnd  and  tha  ritaM 
the  intentkm  of  nsanfaig  tha  reyal  power  i 
finding  difficulties  in  the  w^Tt  ha  jad^sd  h  : 
prudent  to  surrender  them  ta  tha  SyaacwaMb 
was  elected  in  eonseqnanea  one  of  their  §mt 
But  the  suspidons  of  tha  people  ben— ing  aa 
against  him,  he  was  kilied  shortly  anerm 
B.  CL  214.  (Lir.  xzir.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  CA»e/4at),  of  ancertaia  < 
wrote  a  work  on  tM  cities  of  Sidly,  of  whkh 
thirty-third  book  ia  niMBBd  ta  bj  Athaai 
(ziT.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  CA>M«)>  ttf  Aigoa,  a  sei^ 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  amda  a  alali 
Lysippos,  the  Elean,  Ticlor  ia  tha  baya^-wiaal 
(Pans,  vi  16. 1  5.)  [P.  I 

A'NDREAS  rA»M«)*  ^  »»•  ^  » 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  b  diflfeoh  to  dislim 
from  each  other.  Tha  Andnaa  Cornea^  fi 
seveal  times  by  AfitiM  (adOdi  title  memm  0 
Ankiairormm%  was  certainly  the  lafteat  of  aUL 
probably  lived  shorUy  bolbre  Attias  biaMsIf  | 
IS,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  osBtoy  after  Chrirt 
the  title  was  only  introdneed  wider  tha  Ri 
emperors.  (DicL  cf  AwL  &  «.  ulrriiajgr.) 
for  want  of  any  podtive  data,  all  the  oth« 
ssges  where  the  name  Andreas  oecnn  be  a^ 
to  refer  to  the  same  perMQ  (which  asay  pan 
be  the  ease),  he  was  a  naliva  of  Carystas  ia 
boea  (Cassius  latroo.  FrfMtm.  PkfB.  %  S9\ 
son  of  Chiysar  or  Chryaaor  (d  tov  X^daiyi 
Xfivadtpos),  i£  the  name  be  aoi  cocnipt  (O 
Explicai,  Voaim  Hippocr.  %.  o.  'Ii4md^,  v«L 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  feUowen  of  Herapk 
(Cels.  D%  Medk.  v.  Pnefl  p.  81  ;  Sona. 
Arte  Ofaietr.  c.  48.  p.  101.)  He  waa  phya 
to  Ptolemv  Philopator,  king  of  ^gypt,  and 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  priaee,  sb 
before  the  battle  of  Raphm  (a.  c.  217),  hj  I 
dolus  the  Actolian,  who  had  secretly  entered 
tent  with  tiie  intent  to  murder  the  kmg.  f  B 
V.  81.)  He  vrrote  several  medical  vrorks,  01  a 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  est 
preserved  by  different  aadent  aathora.  Ha 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  tnatis 
hydrophobia,  which  ha  called  Kas^^aavet.  ( 
lius  AureL  De  Mmh.  AewL  iii.  9,  p^  2ia.) 
one  of  his  works  n«pl  riit  ^larpunft  TvmM 
On  Medical  Geaeofo^  he  is  said  bj  Sonam 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  0pm,  toL  i 
851),  to  have  given  a  felse  and  scandalnaa  am 
of  that  great  phvsidan,  saying  that  ha  had 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  aa  aoeeai 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  lihmy  at  Ciadn 
story  which,  though  aniversally  cioaddawd  I 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  aoam  i 
tions  by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  H,  AT.  xnz.  2) 
John  Tzetzes  (CkiL  viL  HitL  155^  ia  Fahd 
Bibtiotk.  Gram,  voL  ziL  p^  681,  ad.  vat),  and 
moch  embeUished  In  the  middls  agea.  (Sea . 
of  Oe  &fwu  Wim  Maden,  in  Em%  »}wms 
EaHjf  EmyliA  Metrioal  Romiamete^  toL  ill.  p^ 
Kratosthenes  is  said  to  hava  aoeased  Aadn 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  BiflMrfye 
Um  Aeipttkm  (or  AddUrm)  ef  BmkL    (JD^ 
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ivsaf  iftUm  Hue  ■ 


l)  The  rmme  ocmn  m 
>  (PlinT,  /A  M  xx.  76,  xmi. 
lit  tzm  S7f  SL  fipiplnniiu.  Adv.  Haent.  L  \, 
|JL  f  Si  •d.  Golan.  1683  s  SchoL  ad  Aiigtopk, 
*iift«*  t,  2S7  ;  SeboL  oof  Airaml.  **  Tl^riatfa^**  rr. 
IH  i2J,  Ac),  btti  n0  other  &cta  are  rebtcd  of 
In  ikit  wed  be  noticed  lieie,  (Le  Cterc,  Ilt^  de 
kUH;  Fsline.  BdU  Omtc  toL  xiii  p.  57,  ed. 
ti.|  Hallee,  Jatod.  iibf««^  dirw^^  nnd  Jl/4«Acw 

ASDREA&,  faidbip  «f  Cuksarba  in  CappodcK 
^  mkaltfy  dboat  500,  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentiiry 

•  II*  Apaaijrfwi^  whkii  it  printed  in  the  princi- 
fri  ifeiiiii  ofClitTaofitaiB^  worktw    He  alao  wrote 

•  Mk  allied  **  Tlma{Miitltt  Spiricoalu,"  Inif- 
nai  «l  whi^  m«  ezianf  in  the  '^  Bclogae 
iiwui^  **  of  John,  fOLriBKh  of  .\jitioch.  (Nessel^ 
f^rmd^  Pt.i^cad.276,  No.  l.p.381.)  [R&] 

.LKII||RAS»  MviibMliop  of  Cii.vri,  wta  »  native 
d  Ikmmgu^  li«  w«a  find  a  monk  at  JeroB&km, 
iiflnr  W  k  «nQed  m  Mmie  ancient  writinfft  ^  of 
J— Im"  i*l9poff9AvtiiTtp^  i  *l9poffok6ftMif\  then 
•4b0n  ai  Coneta  nf  inpplg,  and  Uatlj  arehbisbop 
rfCatc  Ilia  time  ia  mther  dmbtfuU  bat  Cave 
InAr^n  that  lie  ppobabljr  tiooiiihed  ai  carij  as 
i.ai3a.  {iliaL  Ul.  mlf  amm.)  In  680  be  was 
I  \ff  Ticodoftia^  the  patnareh  of  Jonuateniv  to 
"of  Conrtrntinopky  against  the 
boo  ba  wm  Qfdainod  a  diacon. 
Bt9  otiU  extant  in  vhich  he  thanks 
ipib^  tbe  bcfffer  of  the  doctuncnta,  fur  conunu* 
f  mcu  of  t>ie  ^rtind.  It  BMini  to 
k  after  tb-  -  ^t  he  vi 

I  of  Oetc     .\  r.idition 

I  k  dSfd  «i  tbe  1 4tii  n  '  ui .«;,  i24.  { Fabric; 
AH  Qwamm  mL  pu  G4.)  Tho  works  aocribed  to 
himenHiiting  of  UomtHM,  and  Triodia  and  other 
Inu^  wvfc  paUliahed  by  Combefi£iu6,  Hbr.l64-i, 
M,«Bd  in  bia  Aeimar-Nim,  Par.  1648.  A  ""C/im- 

CPaa^talla,**  aecribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
b  CHaaik  and  Latin  by  FetaTiiiA,  {Doctr, 
J^f^  nL  |w  ^3^)  There  b  gnat  doabt  as  to  tbe 
paMCMM  of  eeratal  of  tbcM  wurkA.      [R  S.] 

AKDREA&.  bishop  of  Samimuta,  nboat  430 
4-  %«  l«k  ^«rt  in  the  Kcctorian  conlfovenf 
^pBBt  Cjiil,  patriarch  of  Alexundria,  in  answer 
ti  whan  aiialtiiwiai  be  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
ina  af  «%icfe  m  impgt  part  \n  qiioti»d  by  Cyril,  in 
^  Apti,  «#m  OHmigim,  and  df  the  second  some 
Npiinsia  an  eimtittned  in  ib<;  ffode^m  of  Anosta- 
natSlMiliw  Though  prsTented  by  iUnett  from 
lt«f  tevoMit  at  the  council  of  Kpheetis  (a^  d. 
€11  jL  a*  joined  Theodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  apoMBnit  between  Cyril  and  John^  and,  Uke 
Thamtmt^  bo  cJuyiged  hU  oaane  thruagh  fcar^ 
bR  nl  a  awch  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
fiiiii  la  «ba  perwaaiQnt  of  John,  and  joined  in 
4e  imJiBrtHtion  of  Nestariua.  Eight  letters  by 
y»  aR  aataal  la  Latia  in  the  '^  Kpittoloo  Epho- 
dam^^UmtM.  [P.  &] 

AKOTieciPUXUS.  CSrjmPAi) 
Aia>EBtJS  CAa«^^)t  a  aoa  of  the  rive^god 
fimte  m  Ajcadm,  fioia  whom  the  dktrict  about 
f^^iRiiUM  ta  Botoiia  was  caUed  Andreis. 
Cf^aa  ta.  Si.  I  5.)  In  another  pMmgt  (x.  13. 
I  f)f  riavaiBft  ipoaJka  of  Andzeus  (it  is,  however, 
k  vba^bor  be  onans  tbe  tame  roiin  ns  the 
•■'•  '  •*'^*  "'^lonijted  Andros. 
If  la  UaadanMi  !  reus  was  one  of 

of  Rbadcuj  la  whom  he  te- 


eeired  the  island  afterwards  called  Andros  as  a 
pre«*nt  Stephanus  of  ByMntiuin,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  639),  call  ttiie  first  colonisat 
of  Andros,  Andms  and  not  Andrtnis,         [L.S.J 

ANDRISCUS  ('AvlpitTKos}.  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  Ije  a  nstum]  son  of  Pef* 
seua,  king  of  MacedonijL,  was  sciz'cd  by  Difinc trios, 
king  of  Syriflk  and  sent  to  Rome,  He  escaped, 
howeveTi  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partixana» 
assomed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  poneft 
sioD  of  Macedoniik  His  reign,  which  was  joarkad 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  last  intich  more  thon  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juv^ntiun,  bat  wis 
conquered  by  Caecilias  Metellus*  and  condtieted  to 
Eomo  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter^ 
A.  C,  148.  (Liv.  EfiiL  49,  50,  52  ;  UioiL  J^Ire. 
xxxil  p.fi90,  6lc^  ed.  Wess.;  Polyb.  xxx vii.  i^^te. 
r<i/iM.ed.  Mai ;  Flor.  iL  14;  VeUcL  i.  11;  Paut. 
viL  la  §  L) 

SL  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  Nazos.  (A thou.  ill.  p.  7U,c,;  Paithen. 
c  9,  19.) 

ANDRO,     [AvDRON.] 

ANDRt/BIUS,  a  pointer,  whoM  time  and 
eountiy  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis  the 
divcT,  cutting  a  way  the  anchors  of  tho  Pvr»i*m 
flecL     (Plin.  3txxv.*  40.  g  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  smtptOT,  celebrated  as  a 
nudter  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  iixiv.  19. 
§26.)  [P.  S.) 

ANDROCLEIDES  ('AvdpoKXni^rtsl,  a  Theljwj, 
who  was  bribed  by  TiniocratCfl,  tho  emia«ary  of 
Tissaphemes  in  n.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thchans  to  make  war  upon  tlie  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agesilaus  frum  Aisia.  (Xen.  Neii,  iii. 
5.  §  1 ;  Plul.  Av».  27  ;  Pans,  iii,  9.  §  4.)  An- 
droclcides  is  mentioned  in  b.  c  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  porty  opposed  to  Phocbidas,  who 
had  wiaed  the  citadel.     (Xen.  IltU,  w.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  {'AvdpoK\ris\  an  Atbeabn  de- 
magogue and  omtor.  He  was  a  con  tern  pomry  «nd 
enemy  of  Akibindes,  against  whom  he  bhnight 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affair  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Henrnw, 
a.  c.  415.  (Plut  Alcib,  19',  Andocid,  c&  Aft,Pt*r, 
§  27.)  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Aldlnades  was  banished.  Aftt-r  this  event,  Andro- 
eles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democmtical 
party;  but  during  the  revolution  of  A,  c  411,  iti 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  nnd  the 
oligarchical  govenuneiit  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
establisliod,  Androcle*  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc. 
viiL  65.)  Aristotle  {Rhet  ii.  23)  has  prcsenrwl  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Aodrodcs*  qxMJches,  in  which 
he  us<*d  on  incorn^ct  tigm^  [L.  8.] 

A>JL>ROCLUS,the  slave  of  a  R^mnn  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Auliis 
GeUius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nices,  who  lived  in  the  nngns  of  Tiberius  and 
Cdigula,  and  who  oKirmed  that  he  himself  hod 
baea  a  witness  of  the  scene : — Androdus  was  sea* 
tenced  to  bo  exposed  to  tbe  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  bnt  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  u]>on  hts  rictira,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  Ucking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  beon  com^ 
peUed  by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Afriot,  to  run  away  from  }iim.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  csive  from  the  he^^  of  tho  Mm^  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  leeuig 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  bio  paw*    Aar 
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dmcIuB  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  roon  ahle  to 
lue  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  hist,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Home,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  u*ed  t«>  lead  about  the  cilv.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANDllOCY'DES  ('Ai^f»o*fw8iyj),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  jainter,  a  contem|>oRin-  and  ri\*al  of  Zcuxis, 
flourishe<l  from  400  to  377  a'c.  (Plin.  xxxr.  30. 
§  3.)  lie  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Pktaeao  shortly  before  the  battle  of  I^uctra 
(I'lut  Peltjp,  *25),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishen,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
paint,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (PluL 
Quatst.  Gmv,  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  A  then,  viiL 
p.  341,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDKOCY'DES  f  Ay«f>ojfv5ij»),  a  Greek  phy- 
ftician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  &  c.  336—323.  Thenj  is  a  storj-  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiv.  7),  that  he  w^te  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  ag:unst  the  im- 
moderate VLie  of  wine,  which  he  called  "  the  blood 
of  the  earth.**  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xviL  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  po- 
tienu  to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preser^-ativc  against 
intoxication,  from  having  obser\'ed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  a\^'ay  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  (Hid,  Plant  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vi.  p.  258,  b.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ANDROKTAS  (* hv^poitas),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  TltpivKovs  r^f  Upoitorrihot,  (SchoL  ad 
JjMJt,mo>Lu.]  59.) 

ANDRO'GEUS  CAyip6yws\  a  son  of  Minos 
and  Pa&iphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
qucn-d  all  his  opponents  in  the  gomes  of  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  beainie  the  caiise  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  modeuf  his  dmth  in  related  ditferently. 
Accurding  to  some  accounts  Aegi'us  sent  the  man 
be  dn-aded  to  fight  against  the  Marathunian  bull, 
who  killed  him ;  acci»rding  to  others,  he  was  af^os- 
sinated  by  his  defeatc>d  rivals  on  his  road  toTltebes, 
whither  he  was  g'>iiig  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
conu-fct.  (ApolhuL  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Pans.  i. 
27.  S  9.)  According  to  DitKlorua  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  wh'»  had  hiin  murdered  near  ( Jenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thcbi-s,  U^cauM;  he  frared  lest  An- 
drogcus  should  supfKirt  the  sons  of  Pallas  agaiuht 
him.  llyginus  {Fab,  4 1 )  makes  him  fail  in  a  | 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  Cither  Minos  agiiiuht 
the  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  in  ' 
Plut.  Thai,  15 ;  Serv.  <ul  Aen.  vi.  14.)  Rut  the  I 
commoi)  tradition  is,  that  Minos  ma<1e  war  on  the  i 
Athenians  in  con»c<iueni-e  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertiuft  (ii.  1.  64)  n*lates  that  AndrogeuH  was 
restfiriHl  Ut  life  by  Aehculapius.  He  \vm  worship-  | 
ped  in  Attica  as  a  hero,  nn  aiUir  wai  er^'ctiil  to 
him  in  the  piiit  (if  I'lialenin  (Pau«.  i.  1.  §  I),  and 
games,  dy^pjyttivtcL,  were  cclebratrd  in  hib  Imnnur 
every  year  in  the  (VramricuA.  (/>*'■/.  *>/  Jut.  $.  r. 
*Ayhpvy9tu¥ia,)  He  was  al-^o  w'jrslii;»iK'd  umli-r 
the  lunie  Ei/^yiryui}!,  i.  e,  ho  who  iiloii>:li«  or  p'>»- 
i  e&tvlijiiw  fields,  whence  it  iub  been  iut'errGtl 
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that  originally  Androgeus  was  worshipped  a«  tk* 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.         [  L.  S.) 

ANDRO'MACHK  (*Ai«^/<ix^),  a  daughter  if 
Eetion,  king  of  the  Cili<:ian  Thebae,  and  one  of  tka 
noblest  and  most  ambble  female  characten  in  iht 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  Kvcn  brothen  wen 
sUiin  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  hm 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  hfft 
ransom,  ti'as  killed  by  Artemis.  She  waa  namoi 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  ion,  Scamand riw 
( Astvanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  mart 
tender  love.  (ApoUod.  iii.  11.  I  6.)  See  tht 
beautiful  pns.sagc  in  Homer,  //.  vi  SM'— 50fl| 
where  she  takes  hMive  of  Hector  when  be  is  gtof 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fisIU  n£ 
460,  &c;  xxiv.  72.5,  &c  On  the  taking  of  TW 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  cityy  ai 
she  herself  fell  to  the  shaio  of  Ne  _ 
(Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  soi 
sus,  Pielus,  and  Peigamus.  Here  she  i 
by  Aeneas  on  his  binding  in  Epeirus,  at  the  m^ 
ment  she  was  offering  up  a  sacritioe  at  the  tonb  rf 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Vii^g.  Aem.  iii.  295,  9tu\ 
comp.  Paus.  L  11.  §  1 ;  Pind.  AVm.  It.  82,  mSIl) 
After  the  death  of  Neoptokmus,  or  aocndi^g  Ii 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Ilcnnione,  thi 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  AndnunadM 
became  the  isife  of  Helenus,  a  brother  of  her  fini 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  aa  a  king  rf 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  ha> 
came  the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  (Viiig.  L  c;  Fnik 
/.  c,  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helrnmb 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Moloesus,  AndromadM 
followed  her  son  Pergnmus  to  Asia.  She  was  t^* 
posed  to  have  died  at  Pergamns,  where  in  i 
times  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory,  (f 
i.  11.  §  2 ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  tl  7,  &c ;  Eaiifb 
Andromache,)  Andromache  and  her  son  Seaman- 
drius  were  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by 
Polvgnotus.     (Paus.  x.  25.  in  fin.)  [L.  S.) 

ANDRO'MACIirS  ('A««^/iaxof).  I.  Co» 
mander  of  the  Eleans  in  n.  c.  S64,  was  delealcd  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in  cooseqnenefc 
(Xen. //.//.  TiL  4.  §  10.) 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauromeiiium  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  u,  and  the  fiither  of  the  historiaa 
Tinmeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  for  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  exi'edition  asrainst  Dionvsios,  &C 
344.  (l>iod.  xvL  7,  6»;  Plut.  TnmJ,  *10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  l>ii>dorus  that  he  founded 
Tauroiuenium,  bee  WeHseling,  ofl  IHod.  xir.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  C\  prion  tleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexand»-r,  h.  c.  332.  (  Arrian,  A  aoft. 
iL  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andmnachas 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  eC 
CiM-le- Syria,  and  was  bunit  to  death  by  the  S» 
maritans.     (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  fiither  of  Achoeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  tha 
brother  of  l^iuilice,  who  nuirrii'd  Si^Ieucus  TaUioi- 
cuH,  wan  detained  as  a  priMtiier  by  Ptidemr  aC 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  n.  c.  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodbns.  (Pulyh.  ir.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  .\spendus,  one  of  Pt<«lemy  IMiilopat(tr*i 
cninrn-iiiilrr.  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochtu  th.*  (irent  was  defeaVii,  B.  c  217. 
AftiT  th«-  kittle  Ptolemy  left  .Andniuuchiis  in 
ciiiuni.ind  of  Owle-Syria  oud  Phoenicia.  (Polylk 
v.  64,  y3,  «.>,  U7.) 


(DieL  of  Ami.  ».  r.  Arekiater)^  and  alio 
I  been  the  inTentor  of  a  Teiy  fiunoni 
ipfiiw-;tM»  and  antidote,  which  waa  called 
■aoM  ^  Theriaca  Andromachi,**  which 
ed  a  gremt  repatation,  and  whidi  retains 
in  aome  foreign  Pliarmacopoeias  to  the 
J.  {£HeL  of  AmL  t.  r.  TkeriaeaJ)  An- 
t  haa  left  iia  the  directions  for  making 
ft  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
me  hnndred  and  seTenty-fonr  lines,  and 
to  Nerow  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
hu  works  (l>eAmtiiL  L  6,  and  Z>8  Tker, 
'.  6.  ToL  xir.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  says, 
mnadma  chose  this  form  for  his  re- 
being  more  easily  remembered  than 
I  leas  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
pnbliahed  in  a  aepaiate  fonn  by  Fnmc. 

Tignzi,    1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
IS,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  TerK ; 

by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  foL 
inaeried  in  the  first  rolome  of  Idder^fe 
Biedid  Grued  Minortt,  BeroL  8m  1841. 
%  Gcnnan  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber*fe 
DidUer  dsr  HeUmm^  Frankfort,  1826, 
ae  persona  suppose  hhn  to  be  the  author 
an  phannafcy,  but  this  is  geneially  attri- 
us  SOD,  Andromachns  the  loonsei; 
f  omgec,  ao  called  to  distingnish  htm  from 
of  the  same  name,  waa  the  sanofthepre- 
d  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  phyndan 
u  o.  54-— 68.  Nothing  ia  known  of  the 
bia  Hfe,  but  be  is  gcnoally  supposed  to 
I  tbe  anthor  of  a  worii  on  pfaannaey  in 
ika  (GaleOy  De  Ckmpo9*  medieam,  ssa 
.  voL  xiiL  p.  463),  which  ia  quoted  Toty 
f  and  with  apprabation  by  Galeny  but  Si 
ly  a  fow  fragments  remain.  [W.A.O.] 
lOHEDA  CAya^dfUlii),  a  dn^ter  of 
iopsaa  king  Cepbeoa  and  Gassumem.  Her 
wasted  of  ber  beauty^  and  said  that  she 
I  the  Nereida,    The  latter  prevailed  oo 


is  lelieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant.  (Let  piwa  Asoaur 
MommemM  dB  Rome,  No.  63.)  [L.  &] 

ANDRON  CAp9fmy),  1.  Of  Aleiandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xponicd  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seren  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tphrovt.  (Diog.  Lisert.  i.  30, 1 1 9 ;  SchoU 
ad  Pind,  /j<&.  ii  17 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  L  p.  332, 
b.;  Snid.  and  PhoL  s.  o.  lAitlw  6  itifios  ;  Eoscbw 
JhnafjK  Ev.  X.  a) 

3.  Of  Halicamassnsy  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Platarch  (Thes,c  25)  in  oonjimction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Comp.  Tzetzes,  ad  L^cophr, 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aexh.  Pen.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  UtpiitKovs  (Schol. 
ad  ApolL  Rhod,  il  354),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanns  of  Byzantium,  and 
otherk  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Ilipl  2vYy§yeui¥.  (Harpocntt  s.  «. 
*op€anHoy ;  Schol  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  il  946.) 
Comp.  Vosaius,  De  Hiator,  Graec  p.  285,  ed* 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  CAy8p«rX  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Har- 
monta,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatian, 
OntL  m  Cfraec  55,  p.  119,  Worth.)         [P.  &] 

ANDRON  C'AySpwy),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  (De  NMitaie,  c  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (^t^  Gr.  vol  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  Tet),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Carystns  [  Andrkjis]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Androm 
in  Pliny  (H.  N,  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreae.  He 
ia  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xt.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
sereral  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Celsus,  Galen,  CaeUus  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
A£tius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
None  of  his  woriu  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any- 
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ith  grait 


\m^  and  %wtmB : 


Lttaliu.    (Polyk  xx&it  2(»«)      Andronfcuft  «ti 
I  •ent  to  Rmne  io  n,  c,  1  ili«  nnd  otdAted  Nico^ 
in  con^ipinufr  ojmiiut   hu»  fnilier    Pniiuu. 
jj^Apptan^  Mifhi,  I,  ^c.) 

ANDRUNl'CUS('Aj^f^i'*«oj),an  Aittoman, 
the  MB  of  Aodrtmtcti*,  w»  pat  to  ilmth  by  tlio 
Konuuu,  in  IL  c;  167*  b«cati«e  ho  hnd  borne  ann« 
.with  hi*  father  againit  the  liotnaiuc  (J.iv.  xh.  31.) 
ANDRONrcUS  L  COMNK'NIJS  {'A^lipo^ 
pUos  Kafian^j)^  emperor  of  Constantinoplk, 
■oa  oC  Ittiftc,  gmndoon  of  Alexift  I,  luid  fint'coiuiii 
of  thfi  enipertir  Mantul  ComnenuAf  vna  bom  in 
til*  beciiiDing  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ. 
Hit  life  of  tkiM  bitjhiy  gifted  roan,  \rho  de- 
MTfM  ih*  IIBRM  of  the  Bysantine  Aicibuidea,  pre- 
MBti  t  lerit*  of  oidvcDttUM  of  to  extniotditiAry  o 
imm^on^  m  to  ftpptor  nioirt  like  m  romoDce  tbiui 
ft  libtory*  Nature  lud  biTiahed  opon  him  her 
cheie^at  gifta.  llii  manly  beauty  wiia  iinponUdedf 
md  ibo  fifoar  of  hia  body  waa  animated  by  an 
mind  and  an  undaunted  fpirit.  En- 
ftt  capodliea,  he  rMwiTed  a  careful 
i  the  perinaiiTe  powder  of  kii  eJoquence 
•0  ATOfttf  dmt  he  waa  equally  dttpgeroua  to 
i  ana  ^vooiia :  three  royal  prinoeMM  worn  his 
For  bve  and  war  were  hia  pndomi- 
but  they  both  degeneiated  Into 
cruelty.  In  every  de«d  or  xniachieff 
'  in^  dibbon  (dt.  4a),  be  had  a  heart  to  reaolTe,  a 
~  cad  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  eioeuta* 

In  114 1  he  waa  made  prieoner  by  the  Turi»> 

I  Seljuka,  and  remainod  daring  a  year  in  their  cap- 

I  lirity*     After  being  n]eaaed«  be  reeetTed  the  com- 

hnuind  iti  Cilicin,  aad  bo  vimt  there  accompnuiiMi 

r  by  Eudoda  Cftmnonay  tho  niece  of  the  emperor 

Mannoli  who  lived  on  a  Bimihr  footing  with  her 

At  the  c\o*e  of  thit  war  he  re- 

anvcd  tlio  govemwent  of  NaiMUt,  Emnisebo,  and 

Caatoda ;  but  the  emperor  oooo  aflerwanb  ordered 

^llim   to  be   impriioned   in  Canatontinople.      He 

[  «acaped  from  mptirity  after  having  been  confined 

ptwelve  yean,  and  fled  to  Jorotlav,  grand  duke  of 

itwaaa,  and  at  Kiev  obuiued  the  patdon  of  hi* 

1  oovofvign,     fie  contrived  an  aUbyiea  bo- 

twimn  Manuel  and  Jaroth&v  against  Munaary^  and 

'  at  the  hcod  of  a  RuMian  army  distit^goialiod  him- 

^  anlf  in  the  siege  of  St^mlia.     Still  ioapeetad  by 

Mmrmelf  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilieta.     He  staid 

r  time  at  Aniioch,  and  tbert  seduced  FbiUppa» 

daaghler  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 

ti(Odi«  mid  tba  aialiKi^in-law-  of  the  tfltperof 

who  bad  married  her  «ater  Maria.    To 

» iLe  foaoicaioal  of  the  empenv,  ho  fled  to 

,  mid  Ibooeo  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 

irldvv  «r  Bddwin  IIL  Mug  of  JemMlcni,  a  Com. 

mrnkm  prfneoai  wbo  waa  fmmwnad  for  her  beauty. 

,  fkay  int  took  lofbga  al  ikt  oovt  of  Nur-ed^din, 

'ImiofDaBMaefts;  tbonca  thty  wmt  to  IkgbdAd 

1  Poialft,  Mid  at  length  totiM  aBMug  the  Turka. 

p  tkcR  ywodid  to  make  war  apan  tka  emperor 

C^MtttBtbtopk  and  invaded  the  prvmnee  of 

\lNit  ibo  govamor  of  this  town  «tte«eodod 

and  the  two  ekUdnn 

Androniens,  and  eent  tkom  to 

CmmkMtuiopie,    To  regain  them  Andfoaleaa  hn- 

"  tbo  mervy  of  his  lovemga^  and  afbar  pioo- 

\  kimseif  ladmi  with  chain*  to  the  foot  of  the 

» Ikrona,  bf  fotired  Io  Oenoe,  now  Uuieki 

ft  tm  on  tko  Bfaidl  Boa  ia  tko  proamit  oyaiot  of 

TrcNftMid.    TbMo  bo  Uvodrndallf  lililka  ' 

«r  IK*  omptfor  Monad  k  1  tmk 


by  Alexia  11^  ^ 
Andronieoa  put  to  daath  in  the  menck  of  Oil 
1183,  and  themipdo  be  aoesodad  iha  dhi 
[Albxis  II.]  Agnea  or  AMa,  llm  mMM 
Alexia,  and  dangbtor  of  Lonia  VILIdftCal  WM 
a  child  of  eleven  ycar«,  waa  eemp«0o2  to  ■ 
Andronicits,  who  was  then  advaaead  is  f( 
II  ts  reign  was  abort.  Ho  waa  hatod  by  tkt  ad 
numbers  of  whom  ho  pnt  to  d«atb«  but  vraa  M 
by  the  people.  Hi*  aidminiatnitMO  waa  i 
bo  imnedied  oevenl  ^buai*  in  civH 
tieal  matterik  WtUiam  ll*,  tb«  Oood^J 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  tireek 
soaded  to  invade  Greece,  waa 
Andronicui  to  desist  from  hia  i 
nopk  and  to  withdraw  to  hia  countfy*  i 
deetttyod  Tbesaalnniea  Tbua/ 
bimailf  quite  iore  on  tko  tkioiieit  < 
pnidenee  of  hi*  liealenaDS 
Hagiochri«tophoritea»  soddenly  eaneod  ft 
rebettion.  This  officer  iMolfod  to  pat  to  diftik  1 
Angelua,  a  noble  but  not  ft  dai^peoua  OMii 
people  of  ConitMirinopIo^  hdim 
took  amii  for  the  fooeao  of  tka  1 
prockimod  ompcfor^  Aadmni 
I  iaoc  abofidoiied  kirn  to  tko  m 
pbcable  enemiei.  Afier  having  booiioarfiedtftfil 
the  street*  of  the  city,  he  waa  Eaingod  by  the  fpg 
tween  the  statues  Js  a  eow  aad  a  n 
position  waa  pot  to  death  by  tko  i 
September,  1185.)  (Nicetaa,  ATowmI 
I  1,  iii  iv,  1 — 5{  AUnt  Mammtim  .^ 

2,  9«  && ;  iliwlroiiioaf  OiBUMMii;  Om^kl^| 
tensisDi.  1.1)  IW.I» 

ANDRONI'CUS  IL  PALAE<yiAKiL% 
mdar  (AyfipevCjcet  flaAaidAoTOf)^  msufnm  «f  < 
«TAMTiKOPLK,  tho  oldeit  oon  of 
Michael  Palaeotogua,  % 
the  age  of  fifteen  be 
father  in  the  govenunent,  and  kft| 
throne  in  1283.  Micbaol  had 
union  between  the  Qreok 
the  aseond  Ronoial  eouadlat  Ly«ii«kftt  J 

to  Ikli  Bwamffft,  nftd  wne  ftl  li 
kf  pdpo  Cltmenl  V. 
Dmug  tkia  the  Oreok  aimie*  weiv  1 
maiv  tho  foaftdor  of  the  Turkish 
ginduaUy  conqoered  nQ  tlie  RyiGantm*  [ 
in  Asia,     In  tliia  eitremity  Aodronicua  | 
Iko  aimy  and  tko  fieet  of  the  Catalan*,  ai 
b«ad  of  wnrHko  adveBlurers  to  i 
tko  Tnika.    Roger  do  Fkir,  or  do  Flori^  i 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  eourt  of  Iks^ 
Frederic  tl.,  the  commander  of  tka^  ftd« 
accordingly  w«it  to  Conaianllaeala  i 
raeraiia  AmC  and  an  army  ol  flvOCf 
erapmr  appoilitod  him  adnural  of  tka  i 
oonfeoed  npen  Mm  tko  tillo  «f    ' 
femona  captom  defeated  Iko  T^ulto  to  i 
gagaments,  but  hi*  troops  lavafod  tko  i 
ikeir  allies  with  as  mock  \ 

00— Oft  OB—itO|  i 


J  mock  mpadty  a*  tkn  el  1 
■idiaofdartofrtfhdftfll 
ei  RMif  to  ka  aftmarfHtft 

BftI  iko  Otfllhl^  BOW  fHlMA  i 

MJinii  tka  Qwtka,  wA  9^m\mltm  ii 
TkaetftBd  MiMoMit  ilov  mM  ti 


wkare  tkoy 
Ifigia  in  wkiok  Ikey  mauiti 
Mlilm<lka  ionofAmlpMi]am.m>i 
in  tko  ^ 
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wUh«iU  katowiiiif  that  they  were 
ihdi,  and  hf  an  mAi^^y  miilBiu  Mnnacl  woi 
Ail  (7  rib  IuunI  «f  hi*  btotlitr.  Th«ir  Uthct, 
WUmk  dM  tdgAii,  and  tlie  MBpemr,  essqient- 
rfqikMi  lu»  ffwadwc,  iliowad  •oioc  intention  to 
■Ub  liki  from  ihi  tkmue.  Thn*  a  dreadful 
M  ««*  «r  tMker  ibtiM  w««,  arow  betwera  the 
■pMf  ud  Ui  firadMiw  which  luted  inm  1321 
li  IM»  «%cti  M  hfti  ch«  emperor  wu  obligtid  to 
r  ift  fciwii  of  the  btter*  Andronicus  the 
t*  %  eoDVont  St  Dtvnta  in  Tbcssair, 
iki  i«^  ft*  monk  under  the  namo  of  Ant'w 
lit  4ieil  in  1  ^T2,  and  hi«  body  wot  buried 
■IVliVQiple.  (Pacbymerefli,  Ji»t/A>»ic-u»  jPa* 
:  KiendioraB  Gregoraa,  lib.  vi — x.;  C«nt»r 
«HMi*  i  1,  Ac)  [  W.  R] 

AKDEOKI'CUS  111-  PALAKO'LOOUS,  t^ 
Kapr  ('AMpM^CKOf  nAXai^Aoyor),  emiKTor  of 
OttnA^ttnotMWt^m,  waa  bom  in  \'296^  and  mo* 
ftiM  V»  gnoidfiuhcr  in  1328;,  ai  has  been  re- 
had  in  the  preceding  aitiele.  He  woi  unfac> 
m^A  m  hta  w^rt  with  the  Tarks :  he  lo«t  the 
hak  iC  Plkil«>^ne  againit  sultan  Urkhan  and 
hi  iMlher  Alfr-e>d-^dkat  who  had  jnat  organized 
^lai^  of  ih«  Jamiauta,  by  whom  Thnce  wo* 
■i^il  a»  fiir  ■•  the  Ila«Bni%  EqaaUy  nnsucoett- 
§1  ifHBiA  ihtt  Caitalanf  in  Gf«ent»  he  was  mere 
the  Bulgonans,  the  Tartan  of 
,  astd  the  Serriajiii. 
I  «M  tvioa  manied,  first  to  A^et  or  Irene, 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
h^  4mtk  to  Anna,  cotmtets  of  Sairoy,  by 
ha  hai  two  aona,  John  and  EraanneL  At 
1341,  he  left  them  vnder  the 
I  wi  John  Cantaeazenuft,  who  soon  he- 
rn name*  (Nicephoms 
.;    Cmtacnsetius,  L  c  58^ 

,U'     » 4/>-    Plimn^M^  t     /.     10—13;   COmp. 

-,  )       [W.R] 

Akh  ,  .  ES  (w  called 

ftiB  hta  &4Uie  pluG^  Cjfririi^),  was  the  builder 
«l  Iha  OBlT^iiiiil  t<^cr  at  Athens^  Tulgarly  called 
r  of  the  winds.**  VitruTins  (i.  6.  §  4), 
some  taokc  the  nnmber  of 
t»  Iw  fbnr^  bat  tbat  those  who  have 
CMB^al  iha  anbjc<t  more  carefuUy  distininiiahed 
«li^  aiids,  "*  Egpedally  Andfonicas  Cyrrbestes, 
«as  tdm  att  up  at  Atbenii.  aa  a  pepmeutatioa 
I  {mrmfdrnm),  an  octngonal  tower  of  marbk, 
■ides  of  the  octagon  he  mado 
I  of  the  seTend  winds,  each  irange 
ihe  wind  it  rt*prv»entcd/'  (ihat 
a,  4»  lirof*  of  the  nonh  trind  was  sculptured  on 
ie  asnh  iido  of  tbe  bni]dinfr«  and  to  with  the 
MAX  "and  aitffe  this  tower  be  set  up  a  marble 
lihr  (wmium%  and  00  the  top  be  placed  a  Triton 
m  Inmai^  hohlfi^  ant  a  wand  in  hfs  i^fht  hand : 
lid  Ilia  '6gQa9  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
Mi  hf  thp  windp  and  ala-ays  to  stand  oppo- 
Ms  Ih*  btonipg  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
•i  m  tndea  abere  the  image  of  that  wind." 
t«m  alls  the  Imilding  *^  horologtmiL^  {R,  R. 
&  A  f  17f  ScAil)  It  (biased  a  mcoaufe  of  tune 
^laaatty%  On  thoootar  walla  were  lines  whidi 
oih  fnantmg  above  thoB*  Ibtmed  a  aeries  of 
illbii,  imd  in  the  buOding  wii  a  clepsydra, 
•HM  final  the  a|tftAg  eaJled  OepsydnC  on 
ib  asslh-waet  of  tha  Aenxpolia.  The  building, 
vH^  «^  mmiU^  has  hatfi  deseribed  by  Stttort 
fi»  plain  «i«llt  Aft  ■mminted  by 
tho  ftitia  of  wbkh  are  the 
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fignres  fif  the  winds  iu  bos-rv^Iief.  Tihe  entmnccs, 
of  which  therv  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north- we*t,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  cleij*ydra  are 
still  \isible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
a-alls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  hut  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  Ijt^long  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  oIm  was  probably  of  that  Improved 
kind  whidi  was  invented  by  Ctetiibiuis  about  \SS 
B.  c  (/JieiL  of  Ant  jr.  r.  Ifvr&fojinum.)  MUUer 
pUtces  Aiidronicus  at  10(J  b.  c.  lAttilai^  in  Erseh 
and  Gruber*»  Euctfciop,  vL  p.  233*) 

From  the  words  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  proboble 
that  Androuicas  was  an  astronomer.  The  niecha- 
iiiciil  arrangements  of  his  **horolflgium*'  were  of 
coune  bii  work^  but  whether  he  was  properly  tho 
architect  of  the  building  we  liave  nothing  to  detei> 
mine,  except  the  abtence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRONl'CUS,  Ll'VIUS^tho  earliest  Houuio 
poet,  OS  for  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned  \  for 
whatever  popular  [toetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  pot^uml  Uteraturo  begins  with  this 
writer.  (QuintiL  X.  2.  §7.)  He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
louthem  Italy.  He  then  beouiie  the  slave  of  If. 
Liriui  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consid 
in  B.C;  '21d,  and  again  in  b.c.  207.  Andronicas 
instructed  the  children  of  hia  nmAttr,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  n.H:eived  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  i^ivius.  (Hioron.  m  Euxi, 
CMrm.  ad  Oi,  148.)  During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  n  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language^  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him* 
self  chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  a'guhkr  dramatic 
represenmtions.  His  first  drama  was  aeteil  in  ac. 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C\  Chiudius  mid  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic.  Britt.  IB,  camp.  7'tiKC*  Qiuuui,  i  1,  <i!0 
Smcct.  14  J  Liv.  vii. '2;  Gellius,  x\'ii.  21);  but 
whether  tt  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
Tbat  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragcdieo,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt.  (Diomedeap  lii.  p.  4ti6  ; 
Fbvius  Vopisc  jVtfjfieriafi,  13;  the  author  of  the 
work  dt  Contoed.  ri  Tniff.)  The  number  of  hi« 
dramas  was  considexable,  and  we  still  posiiess  tho 
titles  and  Pigments  of  at  least  fourteen.  The  sub- 
jects of  tbem  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  tnmslations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dni- 
mas,  (Suet  de  lUmtr,  Grammai,  1  ;  Diomcd.  t.  c.) 
Andronicua  is  said  to  have  died  in  b  o.  2t21,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  b.  a  214.  (Osann,^iKj/. 
Crii.  p.  28.)  Aa  to  the  poetical  merit  of  tliese 
compositions  we  ore  unable  to  form  an  accitrato 
idea,  smco  the  extant  fragments  are  few  audi  short 
The  Linguage  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevmtheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  dcveiopment.  Cicero  (BruL  IH} 
says,  that  in  his  lime  tht^y  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  <>110  mules  lu  the  Clyteiu- 
nostra  and  the  34100  craters  in  tbe  Equus  Tn>jai\us 
cmild  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  atage.  (ciJ 
/•amil,  vii.  1.)  In  the  time  of  Honwe,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and  Horace^  although  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetry,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  AndRNUcns  dL<stroyed.  (ilomt.^>uC 
ii.  1.69.) 

Ueeides  his  diamast  Llvius  Andronicus  wrote  i 
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1.  A  Latin  Odyssey  In  the  Bftiuminn  rew^  (Cic. 
Brut,  18),  but  it  i«  tincertain  whi^tbir  the  porm 
was  nn  tiutr^tbu  or  a  roerv  tmnKhilion  af  the  Ho- 
meric {HKin.  *i.  Iljnuis  (Ijiv,  xxvii.  37;  FcsL  imv 
&Tii!as%  of  which  no  fm^enu  are  exiaat  The 
fttat^ment  of  wme  writers,  that  he  wrote  rereined 
Annalt,  it  fomided  npon  n  confuMiin  of  Liviut  An- 
dronicuB  and  Enniu«.  ( V^oesiiis  ^^t*  Z/'^'*  /'<^<  p>  H27.) 
The  fmgmentA  of  LiTio*  Aiirlronicu*  are  con- 
tused in  the  cotioetious  of  the  fni|,rnierits  of  tlu^ 
Rumm  dnuiiatitiU  ineiitiancd  under  Atvii  i^.  I'hv 
fim^ents  of  the  Ody»iea  Lntina  arv  coUectcd  in 
IL  Dunt»er  et  L.  Lersch,  d*t  Vtrw  y««f(w  txtmHt 
SuUminn^  pj^.  4<*-48j  oU  the  fmgmcut*  arc  con* 
'    ill    '  Lirii  AftdruHtci   FroffmeHia 

I  tf  \(.\  Iterlin,  18^  8vo.;  tamp. 

{•  r  I  the  wnr  agnin^t  Aiitiochus» 

B.O.  i^O,  &«  the  Muvemor  of  EphestiA.  (Uv.  xxxWi 
13.)  He  i»  spoken  of  in  b.  a  16U  a*  one  of  the 
f^emU  of  Per*tni^  king  of  Mact?donia,  and  was 
•enl  hy  him  to  bum  the  duck-yards  at  Theasalonica, 
which  he  ddaj^ed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Rnntmifi,  according  to  Diodoms,  or  thinking  that 
ihc  king  would  rtrpent  of  his  purpose,  aa  Livr 
alates.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death 
Kt    Pemrni.     (Ur.  xUv.  10;     IHtul,  £jt.  pu  67^* 

\\r  ^  ■       "   '       V..V    II.) 

'  ¥iK«f ),  of  0 1 V  NTH  rs, 

wlu      ,  d»  the  son  of  Agerrhui 

nicntionr  :  {Anah^  iii.  23),  waa  one  of 

llie  four  p  -Minted  by  Antigunns  to  form 

the  iniliuiy  cuuuljI  of  the  young  l>e[netxii»,  in 
tk,  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De* 
tnetriiia'  army  at  the  Uxtle  of  Oaea  tn  312,  aad 
mflUir  the  loii  ef  the  battle,  and  the  sobscquent  re- 
tfMt  ol  Dernatriu...  \Mii.  loft  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  rsf^aed  to  -  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 

iMwrcrer,  nVttaii  u  of  it,  but  spared  the 

fife  '  Li^  <A]ni  XcU  into  bis  luuidJi.  (Diod. 

Six 

.A  Cits  (*A*^prfr*<rof ),  a  Orefk  fiiv ta- 

ct a  1  by  Oden  (Dr  Compo$.  Afcdicum* 

mc.  /  '',  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodoms 

Prisciaiius  {hrr,  Aft^ic,  I  18*  ii,  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
fd.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  aoutft 
lime  before  the  second  century  aftur  Chri»t.  No 
othcrr  particulari  a»  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Androrucus  quoted 
time*  by  Galen  with  thtj  epitJiet  /' 
I  Of  lihoiUm^  is  |^f;*^;(^]v  *\\nU'  another 
He  it  called  by  Tin.  XtMiiut^i^U), 

And  after  hiiu  by  Kui  .  f*V.  roL  aiil  p, 

62,  ad.  vet),  **  Andri»tj;tiis  J  ^  uniua,*'  but  this  iia 
mfttAlttt,  as  Andronic'UA  and  Tituuma  appear  to 
lutvt  baen  two  dilVfrenl  persons.        [  W.  A.  O.] 

ANDRCNICUS  ('Ai'B^i^triJrof),  a  Greek  mirr 
ftnd  eooteinporary  of  the  enipieror  Cnnstantiiis, 
about  a.  t>.  360,  LilMnins  (Kyufi*  75  ;  comp^ 
IM  Viia  Sufu  P.ttS)  saTa,  thai  uie  iwcetneas  of  His 
poatiy  giiiiMl  him  tti«  fisvour  of  all  the  town* 
{pfotabfy  «f  fofpt)  u  6r  u  the  Etbiopkna,  but 
that  ^    Ml   d^i'lnrwnnnt    of    hi*    talents    wai 


Iry  tiki  \  mother  and  the  mia- 

ftfrtvnf'  of  bii  1  H  rrmnpriH^i  ?)*    \i  be  \m 

lb'*  •  ^ly  Pbotiua 

{is.  rofdramaa 

mid  Tnnoijt  fi^ner  poemi^  iif^  ivn,*  a,  uativa  of  liai^ 
Mopolia  in  Egjpl,  of  whicb  l<iwn  hi*  waa  dacttria. 
Thilllitlilll  (Orttl.  x«b.  tt.  41^.  Ac),  who  speaks 


ANDllOSTnBHK& 
of  fk  yonn^  poot  ia  Efijpt  aa  tlia 
tragedy,  epic    poeniK  ana  dithynBliai 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andrviiuciia,     In  A*  1 
Andronicuo,  with  tcTenl  otfaer  persons  tn  1 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  tb«  sutpidim  U  \ 
in  pagan   practices.      He  waa  tried   hy 
whom  the  omp«ror  had  d^hipatchet!  ftrr  the  ] 
but  he  was  f^nnd  innocent  and  »* 
mian.  Murcellin^  aJjt-  12.)     No  \ 
works  an'      '     *    '  "^  *^     " 
in  the  Oi  > 

ANDU^ 
Peripatetic  phiioaopliar*  who  ia  rsckoaed  aa  I 
t49nth  of  Ariatotla*a  aneeaatofa,  waa  at  tb«  haad  | 
the  Peripatetic  tchool  at  Roma,  about  n.  c  &&,  i 
waa  tha  teacb«r  of  Doethua  of  Sidon,  with  i 
Strabo  studied.  (Stiab.  xiv.pp.  655,757; 
m  AfittoL  Dil«r.  p.  8,  a^  ed.  A)d.)  Wo  , 
Utile  more  of  too  life  of  Audronicua,  but  he  ia 4 
special  interest  in  the  hi»tonr  of  pikilo«opby»  L. 
the  statement  of  Plutaixh  (6Wf,  c  2(^),  tliat  I 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  vorka  of  . 
and  Tbeophnutus,  which  fonnerlf  bejaojud  la  I 
library  of  Apellicon,  «!v*  ^"^""^  ^"->nglit  l«  fbaattl 
Sulk  with  the  rcat  of  .\  litnry  in  ■»&! 

Tyrannio  commenced  i  Jt  iif^cir«^nt!7  i 

not  do  mucb  towarda  lU  (Cuiup.  Parph;, 
tin,  C  24  ;  tioethiua,  <tJ  A  riaioL  Jr  imtnj 
ed,  Busii  1570.)     The  arrangaueat  wLcn  a 
nicus  made  of  Aristotle'^  WTilii^  aetma  I*  Is  4 
one  which  fonns  tite  baaia  of  our  Dfvsanl  i 
and  wc  are  probably  iiidi:bi«d  to  tarn  6r  \ 
senratioo  of  a  birge  numbar  of  AcisUick'a  v 

Andronicua  wrote  a  work  apon  AiiMliai  i 
fifth  book  of  which  contalaiHl  a  i     ,' 
philoaopherV  wriiiDgi«  and  ha  alto  arroii  t 
taries  upon  the  Pbyska»  Eihica,  and 
None  of  Iheae  worka  ia  extant,  for  the  ] 
of  the  Nieoioacheaa  Ethics,  which  ia  i 
Andronicna  of  Rhodea,  was  written  by  eena  i 
else,  and  max  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^k  of  .      ^ 
Callislus  of  Tbcatloniw,  who  wia  ^ 
Rome,  DoImimh  FkuancVa  and  Pans«  in  th»J 
half  of  the  nfWonth  eeulttrr,   Aadmnkna  f 
was  the  author  of  tb<*  work  Ttipl  TTo^iv 
also  ascribed  to  .'  Thr 

flatftfy  was  6r«t  ;  Vug.  Via^  | 

del  1^94,  and  ^  ^^  ssi 

anonymous  wot'..  >ftrr^alJa  1 

by  HeinMUft  as  t  «...  ^.l  |{J 

Lvgd.  liuL  Hi  17  ^^«#i 

it     The  two  wm  .a  ( 

ANUHU'NIDAS  {'At^iprnwi^y,  vaa  aiih^ 
lieiatea  the  leader  of  the  il43iDBn 
Achaeani*    In  &  c.  Ult,  ha  waa  i 
to  Diaeoa,  the  rmniMiMtar  of  tka 
ofler  peaea ;  bat  the  peaet  waa  i 
dronldiii  seized  hy  Diaenai  whn  1 
him  '  metil  of  a  talenl.  (NjhbBsibll 

XJtJL.  '  ) 

AN  i'lu  >  >  I  H  KNKS  CAj^«#w^>.  1.  011 
ThAsua,  one  of  Aleiaind«r>  ad«i|iali^  «iiM  Hl^l 
Ncaithui*  and  was  also  mtit  l.v  Al^xatid*?  taa^i 
ptore  the  ooiat  of  tjip  Per*  -trakt^l 

p*  766;   Arrian,  AjtA  rii,  •tsae  aft  ] 

account  of  thi«  '  al^  a  T^t  *iilbair| 

vapdvAovT,  (At  s  b.  1     CasfoiB  SticJ 

rian.  Heind.  p*  ^^K  i  >  utj*.  -,  i  Itco^r:.  dv  Vmm  (^ 
it.  & ;  V'ovius,  dg  Hutur.  GnM0e,  p^  9i»  ad.  Wf 


left  by  AntinrJmi  the  Ofeat  in 

^' the  tr^atnfta  prumiaed  \ma  hy 

rthf  SafilnfaMaiaaw  (PolvK  si  S4.) 
I  0(  C«imlh,  »ko  detedcd  Corinth  againtt 
^timtm  biWLC  19%  and  wu  delefttMl  in  the 
mmmymrhfthmAOmi^am.   f  Lit.  xxiii  23 ; 
ihT4,  U) 

i  Of  tWfliftljr,  c»lM  bgr  Ctiwr  tlie  pfMtor  of 
Aii««si7  (Ir}-  wliicii  lie  mmnm  mtr^ly  the  m\]\- 
Wt^immtmAtr%  tlnil  the  g»tr«  of  Oomphi  against 
Cmm  ta  ft,  c  4S,  in  convcqtienoe  of  the  defeat  at 
HjhiiiuijL  (C»<^  0-  C,  liL  80) 
Mm^ntKNES  ('Ar«pwr^/KTif),  mi  A  the- 
,  tlie  4iftC3iile  of  EucadmuiL,  compkteHl 
■spportmg  ih«  roof  of  the  temple  of 
m  I3l>dphi»  which  httd  bem  left  anfinished 
(Paixa.  X.  19.  |  3.)  The  time  when 
t»ot  exMctlj  kttowii;  it  waa  probably 

ION  CA»5poT(«r),  an  Athenian  ora- 
i  df  Andraii,  «  pupil  of  Uncniti?*^  and 
J  oC  Demoathcoea.  (Siiid.  «.  r.)     To 
polixkal  fdutief  of  the  time  he  be- 
but  UTpiaii  (ad  DmnoHk.  e. 
that  he  waa  one  ^f  the 
of  hi«  titue.     He  aeetat  to 
r  akilfiU  and  etrgtint  speaker. 
•  pi  401.)    Among  the  omtioTi« 
>  \n  one  agnrnst  our  Amlrotionf 
I  dvliviifnvl  at  the  aife  of  twenty* 
'"  :     rUit.  Dmm.  ITi),   and  in 
all  I   »tyle  of  1  Socrates 

„.    Lt  of  the  speech  is  this: 

the  people  to  mok*  a  p«a- 

CODCmry    \r\   \r\\v   Of  CttflOfn. 

Di^Mloroi  ,r.  1  to  tufxiv^ 

that  he  ' 

_  fTopoced 

mi  pgd^  fee  hk  bad  eoi 


fnmehised, 

jisephismfl, 

f  reepecla. 

L  Androtion 

'.vbo  delivered  it. 

'*/. )   The  issue  of 

i  jm  not  kiiown,     1  af  oottioiiA  of  Andn> 

irith  the  exct-ption  of  a  frag- 

1  pmitcd  by  Aristotle. 

^14  i.)     Siaam  oioderu  critic*^  such  as  \\'i»*- 

I/aML  i  29),  Cones  {ad  IkoemL  \u  p. 

I  (cM^  f^utral  de  Antid,  p.  248),  aa^ 

the  Eniticus  which  is  usuoHj 

iSk9  onttmis  of  DemcHthenei ;  but 

y  aurt  not  >ati^fiictonr«  ( Westennnnn^ 

T!»e«t  is  an  Androtion^ 

raf  «;i  '»ni  sonu'  rpgard  lu  the 

{Zf^ma.  Vii.  ItQcr,  p. 

(L.S.J 
ION  {*kvtipa>rlwf),  the  author  of  an 
r*  wnr)(  nu  the  history  of  Attica,  which 

dy  rrfetrrd  to  bv  ancient  writcm  (Paus^ 

V|L  1%  E.  8.  I  1  ;  MjijoelltO.  Ti/.  Thuc.  §  2»  ; 
l%i.  Msa,  c  15,  Ac)  The  fraginenU  of  this 
^<k  hsf*  bfvQ  puhllahed  with  those'  of  Phiio- 

•^■fc  «96t  ad^  InT^il^aiinann.} 
A3(DaaTtPK  rAf«|WTfaw),  a  Greek  writer 
ho  lived  bdfioie  the  time   of 

U  :■  d^82,c.;  Varr. 

I»  I 

^ )»  the  iohdn«r  «f  the 
Iwnuntv  t>i  '  'cr  whieh  aba  waa 
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woT^hipfied  and  hud  a  temple  at  \fothone  in  Mes- 
seniA.  1 1  was  lieliered  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedtfs  hocauae  in  ci^niiequence  of  his  prayera 
the  gixldfss  had  subdiu^d  the  stomis  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  c^nntry.  (Pans,  iir,  36.  f  5. J  (L-  S^l 
ANEJ<If?TUS'('AnfpiOTOf),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thioK  a  Liieedaenionian  aznlMMcador^  who  was  sent 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Poloponnesinn  wttr,  B.  i\ 
43(1,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia,  He 
waa  ■tirrendcred  by  the  Atlienians,  togeth«.'r  with 
the  other  tmitnssadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sodncusw,  sou  of  Sitatcea,  king  of  Thrace^  taken  U* 
Athenis  and  there  pat  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  I  'A7  ; 
Thuc»  ii,  CiJ.)  The  grandfather  of  Anemtii&  luid 
the  same  name.    (Herod,  vii.  134.) 

ANKRUESTUti  or  ANEHOKSTES  C^np^ 
€ffrat,  *A»^^e«mjt),  king  of  the  GiR'cati,  a  Gailie 
people  between  the  Alps  imd  the  Rhone,  who  was 
induced  by  the  Boii  aiid  the  Insuhres  to  moke  war 
apon  the  ilom.ons.  He  accordingly  invftded  Italy 
in  B.  c.  2'2\  defeated  the  Romans  ne^r  FsestiUe^ 
but  in  his  return  home  waa  intercepted  by  the  con- 
Bul  C.  Atiliusi,  who  had  come  from  ('<jr»iciL  A 
battle  ensnrti  near  Piaae,  in  which  the  Uauls  wen* 
defeated  with  iininenae  slatighier,  but  AtiEin^  was 
killed.  Aneroestus  in  des|iair,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  (Polvb.  ii.  2*2,  26,  &c.,  31 ;  comp,  Eutmp. 
iii.  .5  ;  t  )ro*.  iv,  3  ;  Zonaras*  viii.  20.) 

ANES!Dv)'RA  {' AiittriStSpa)^  the  spetifler  of 
giftiw  a  unniame  given  to  Ouea  and  to  Demetcf, 
the  kttpf  f>f  whom  had  a  temple  under  thia  name 
at  Phlios  in  Attica.  (Paus.  L  31.  §  2;  Het^ych^ 
f.  e.;  Phit.  StfiHpot,  p.  745*)  1 L.  S-J 

-  ANfJE'LHlN,  •cttlptor-     [Tkctakus.J 

A'NOELaS  ('A77fAo5).  1.  A  Rum.ime  of 
Artemis,  under  which  »he  was  w'or*liipped  at 
Syracuse;,  and  according  to  some  nccnurits  the  ori- 
ginid  name  of  liecate*  (HeSiych.  k  v,  ;  Schol,  041 
Thi!oeriL  ii.  12,) 

2.  A  sou  of  Poseidon^  whom,  together  with 
Melas,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chi^.  (Paw*,  vii, 
i.S6.)  [L.S.) 

ANGERONA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Rornan 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  f<>nn  a  distinct 
idea,  on  acconnt  of  tlie  contindictory  itAtement^ 
aliDUt  her.  According  to  one  ckits  of  iiaflsaji^s  she 
is  the  goddeti  of  anguish  and  fear,  tliat  lis  the  gtMl< 
desa  who  not  ciidy  produces  this  state  of  mind^  but 
also  relieves  men  ham  iL  (Verrius  Place,  njK 
Mncroh,  Sut  i.  10,)  Her  «tntue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Roniantda,  tlu^ti 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  npreaentfd  with  h»'r 
month  bound  and  sealed  up  (oa  ijUiyalum  ei  *^t- 
nainm,  MacToh.  /.  c;  PliiU  //.  A",  iii.  9),  yhich 
according  to  MaiMrtiriut!  Sahiniis  {ttp,  M'tcrolt,  LcJ) 
indicated  that  ihoae  who  cotJL-L-Ldt:d  their  aiijciety 
'  •  would  hy  thiH  int^uis  attaiit  the  greatest 

Hnrtung(Z>tf  jV^/i*/,  d,  itt\m.  ii.  p»247) 
...w.^  .t  V-  this  UA  a  symbulical  fcuppressiou  of  cries 
of  utgtiiah,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
ooietuk  He  also  thinkn  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  tlie  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  thut  the  latter  shiinld 
exercisie  her  tuduence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrrtw  into  joy.  Julius  Modestiu  (ap.  Marroh. 
^.  c.)  and  FcAtus  (jr.  v^  AHgenmae  dsae)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  lay,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
viailrd  by  a  disease  culled  tmtftna,  which  diwtp^ 
pfored  as  soon  ns  sai.'ritice0  were  vo^ed  to  Anue^ 
(Uonip.  Orellij   JitH'npt,  p,  5^7.   hiK  IKj.) 
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Other  fu?(«q]itl  ttato  tbat  Angeromi  wu  tbe  „ 
dcu  of  bilcDce,  mad  that  her  worfthip  w»f  btro« 
dac«d  nl  Rome  to  pniTcnt  the  secret  and  Mcred 
name  of  Hanu)  betng  mude  known*  or  th»t  Af>ge> 
lOQft  WQS  benelf  tW  protectiDff  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  fif^aer  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  dimlge  the  tecret  name  of  Rome. 
(Pliii.  L  e,;  Maerob.  SaL  iiL  9.)  A  festiral^  Ango- 
ronalia^  was  celebmted  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  th«  ]2lh  of  Decemlicr,  on 
which  day  the  itoiiiltft  offered  lacnficea  to  her  in 
the  templo  of  Vnlupio,  and  in  the  ctirta  Acculeijk 
(Varro,  tU  Lmg,  Lai,  tL  2JI;  Plin.  and  Macrob, 

ANOl'TIA  or  ANOUI'TIA,  a  goddeta  wor 
flipped  by  the  Mar%ian»  and  Maimbtani,  who 
lived  about  the  thore«  of  the  liike  Fueinut.  She  wai 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  bcnng  who  actonlly 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  jK^yple 
i«niedie«  iigaiii»t  the  poison  of  ieq>eatA»  and  lijid 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kill  teqienta 
by  her  iiicautationft  (from  mg^re  or  amjnk^  Serv. 
0cf  Am.  viL  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Serviut,  the  goddew  waa  of  Greek  origin,  for 
An^tia,  Bay«  he,  wai  the  name  given  by  the  ^Ia^ 
rubianft  to  Medea,  who  after  luiritig  Icf^  Colchii 
came  to  Italy  with  Jaton  and  taujarht  the  peoplo 
the  above  mentioned  remediet.      Sitioi   Itnliatft 

JviiL  498,  &c-)  identifie«  her  cotnpletcly  with 
fedeo.  Her  name  octura  iu  iCTeml  inacnptions 
(OnUt,  p.  87,  No.  1 IG;  p.  335,  Ko.  1846),  in  one  of 
which  she  it  mentioned  along  with  Angetttnii,  and 
in  another  her  name  appean  in  the  plural  form. 
Front  a  thitd  intcription  (Oreili,  p.  87*  Na  1 15)  it 
icemt  that  »hc  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
Jongi  ng  to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  A  Ibn  and 
kkc  Fucinai  derived  lit  namo  from  bar*  (Solln. 
c2.)  [L.S.) 

AN  I  A' Nils,  the  rtfrtetidariuM  (Dufre«ne, 
Oiom,  c  r.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Viai- 
foth«,  and  employed  in  that  eapadty  to  authenti- 
cato  with  hie  tob«cription  the  ductal  copies  of  the 
Mfmriatiitm,  {DkL  nf  Aai,  t.  «.  Breviarium.) 
In  bia  iubteri^Cton  be  Hied  the  wordi  Amnnut,  vir 
tptttabiim  tMiterifmi  «l  edidi^  and  it  ii  probubL*  that, 
from  a  miMtnd«r»tanding  of  the  word  eduiij  pro> 
eeoded  the  conwion  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Roinaiio^lotbic  code,  which  hai  thence 
■ometinkeA  bean  ealled  Breviarium  Anionl  The 
Mibiori|»tioa  took  pkoe  at  Aire  (Jdatrk)  in  Gaa- 
eoiglia,  a.  D.  606,  (&1ben»d,  ad  Hmmc  HkL, 
Jwr*  QtmL  I  IS.)  Sljgebert  (da  mdmaaiku  acnp* 
iori&iM.  &  70,  cited  by  Jae.  Qode&ot,  Prttkffnmmm 
in  Cb^  7A^rjrA-r.  f  B)  «ny«,  that  Ankntia  tmn*ktod 
tmtk  QnifV  I  the  work  of  Chrytottom 

San  8t  ^1  It  iMpeeting  thiA,  om  Ibt 

h>*-i- J.  [J,  T.O.] 

A.'  ArMw^i),    L  An  Egyptiiui  monki 

who  ^1  ifginniiig  of  the  fith  ceniory  after 

Christ,  411*1  wrute  n  chronogrnphy,  in  which^  accord- 
ing to  8)ncelliu,  he  genemlly  followed  KuM-biu*, 
bill  Mnathaaa  «ottteled  airaa  mido  by  that  wriif^r. 
dattMil  wbatbor  Anionuv,  an 
Eairblna  in  aeciimcy,  Syn- 
fiiult  with  him.  (8yne«iil 
Owm^/pp.?;  Iti.  17,  34— 3fi,) 

2*  jSenoon   of  Ce]e<ln,  in    Italy,  at  the  bfgit*- 

ning  of  the  dth   eentury,  a  native  nf  Oim|«Ltiia, 

irae    iha   wnanaenoiM  of    P<*b(puii,  atul    biiiiaelf 

S  w«na  PihupWf     \U  wa«  prr>«nnl  at  ll»e  aynod 

^if  0ioi|i6lia  (a*  n,  4U),  and  wixite  ou  iho  Pcf 


Dill  MOiaitnaa  «ottteied 

at  li^  RowafM^  vei^  bm 
tbtirbobw  tmned  ^ 
caUaa  ibM|oently  find* 


ANIUS. 

eontroveTiy  agnlnit  Jerome.     (flicroiL 
He   alfo    trauiJateii    into    Latin    the    hoqtita 
Chryiofttom  on  the  Ooepel  of   Mattbei 
the  Apoetlo    Paul,  and  ChryeoatoanV 
Neaph^im.     Of  all  hit  worka  thefe  mtm  t 
the  trantlationt  of  tlie  firtt  eight  of  CblJ 
homiliet  on  ^fatthew^  which  aiv  pHnti 
fnucon't  edition  of  ChryMMlooL     Tba  I 
homiliea  were  tranakted  by  OfC|godioa(a 
Trapczuntioi,  but  Fabncin*  rmida  allj 
2^th  oj  the  work  of  Aniann^  but  inii 
Oivgory.  {ItiU.  Grf*et.  viil  p.  55i,  1 
and   other   writen    attnbtito    the 
Chry«o«tom    to   the    juhtl   Anaanos 
under  Alurie ;  but  this  i*  a  manifrit 
the  preface  to  the  work  ia  addrewd  Ii 
who  was  condemned  for  Peh^[iaiikm  la  1 
of  Epbe»«».  (A.O.  43Li 

ANlt'E'TUS,     J.  A  frMdnao  cf  i 
fonncHy  hi*  tutor,  cimtiBaaidad  tbe  flMt  aA| 
in  A,  IK  60,  and  waa  amployed  by  ib«  i 
murder  Agrippina.     Ha  waa  i 
by  Nero   to  con£(*it  havinf 
with  iJctavia,  but  in  eotiteqnenet  of  hie  i 
thii  atfair  was  banished  to  iSaidinia,  whcf*  ba| 
(Tac.  ^Mfi.  itiv.  3,  7,  8«  62 ;   Dion  CaMi  hi* 
SueU  Ner.  35.) 

2,  A  freedman  of  Polenwv  who 
party  of  VibeUiot,  and  excited  an 
against  Veepasian  in  Pootua,  a*  ik  70.  Ji 
however  put  down  in  the  tame  year,  and  Aaiai 
who  had  tttken  refuge  at  the  moutb  of  iba  I 
CohibuA,  waa  tunendered  by  tlie  king  of  tbai 
cheai  to  tbe  lieutenant  of  Vcifaaian,  and  M 
death.  (Tac.  Ifiti.  iiL  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  gtammanan,  wbo  appean  ta| 
written  a  gSowuy.  (Athen.  zL  p,  7B3,  &;  m 
Alciphr.  i.  2S,  with  Beiglar^e  aola.) 

ANFCIA  GENS.     Penoaa  of 
Anicius  are  mentioned  fint  in  tba  I 
lecond  century  SL  c   Their  < 
Thoae  whote  cognoonen  Ii  nol  I 
under  Amlh.'S. 

ANl'iJU'S.    I.Cn.  Atactica! 
in  the  Atiiccdoniau  war,  a  c  KStt. 

2.  T.  Amcic%  wbo  laid  ifaaft 
given  him  a  eonmiiaiifOa  tn  j 
Miburba  for  htni« JL  cw  A4.  ( Cic.  odQm^PitA 

Z.  C  Atfiatnv  a  MOAtor  and  a  friend  < 
whoeo  vilk  waa  mar  tbat  «C  lb* 
pava  him  a  ktitf  d  iDtiodvilioa  l»  <^  i 
in  Airica,  wben  Aniataa  wm  pm$  T 
privilege  of  a  iw«irto /i«fiev«  (/>i«^.  o/-*!  wt  !;• 
in  0.  c.  44.    (Ck,  od  q^,  Fr.  li  19,  .    ' 
2«^  jiHL) 

ANrartlDES  fAWTpBe*),  lb 
tivar  AnipiM  in  Klie.  Ou  tbe  ^ 
fiv  from  the  mouth  of  tho  ri««r,  Umoo  w«a •§ 
•acnd  to  them,  which  waa  vfailed  by  fm 
amirted  wilb  Ctttaaoaw  dianae^.  Tlry  wwtaS 
Uf  1^  bv  {*fii3f4>n  ai«d  ^mvificM  to  tbe  nyaifba^ 

m3A  m  ApiBa  1 


liapftii 


df  St 
knowi 


''3[ 


ou  the  wave*  of  tha  aaa.     Tba  dbttt  1 
Ilrloa,  and  when  ftboM  waa  Mkmni  d  4 
MBiacfftlid  bbii  la  cbt  a«fMo  «f  Afalla^  w4S 
dowed  hifli  wilb  pfopbolk  |i»««a^    (I 
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II. J  AmxiM  bad  by  Drr^pe 
^  Okdo^  Spf'nntw  and  Elab,  to  whom 
tils  pwer  of  prodiidsg  ftt  will  any 
COC&,  Bud  6lt — irhefii»  Ui^  were 
i^  Wbtfii  tbe  Ofeekt  oo  tfaeir 
t0  ITrvf  tendad  m  Moa,  Anitii  eadear- 
ilttfiiiidn  ifcflBi  ti»  iety  witb  Kim  (or  nmi^ 
f«ft.  li  It  WW  dccTPod  by  iaXit  IhAt  thej  thould  not 
t^  itty  aAtil  the  lentb  year.  And  be  promised 
«tt  1^  Mp  af  hi«  thrve  dAOgbbets  to  tupply 
ia  'vil^  al  thry  wuitcd  daiinf  Uiat  period. 
(flntTd.  iqPb  ?W^  «<l  I^evj^,  5(!9 ;  Ot.  .i/«r, 
m  «SI«  Ik.  ;  cnnipu  DicQri  Ci^U  i.  23.)  After 
ii  II  «£Ttt>y4  wIm  Amma  trriTed  in  Detoi,  he 
mB  Imtfy  wom^ed  by  Anim  (Ov,  ^,  <?, ;  Virg.  J^r/a. 
1.%  vtfkScrtiiMX  <utd  n  Greek  tmditiou  stated 
te  Awa  iiHtfned  »  dongiitcr  irf  Aniut,  of  the 
IBB^ rf LsriRia,  wh^  ww«  likelier  &ther, endowed 
tv^v^r*.  fnlloiriid  Aencoi  t/i  !tdy, 
vi.  HaL  L  59  I  AuTvl 
,  comp.  Hartung,  £>w? 
C  ^4-4i,  i,  p,  H7.)  Two  other  mTthical  pi*r 
w,  «fir  a  »imi  of  A^nms  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
^ft  a  kmg  at  Etrnm,  from  whom  tfae  rir^r  Anio 
ieiv«d  iai  ttaiae,  ocrur  in  Serr.  ad  Am,  iii.  ao, 
PkL  />bm«UL  40.  tL.  S.] 

[Ax?«A  Pkrekn'a,} 
A  COMNrNA  ('Ajw  Kfl^i^i),  the 
n  1.  Comnmufl,  And  ihe  rmpresi 
in  A.i>.  10B3,  Shi!  wai  d<>«ttn(?d 
tine  Diiau«  but  he  dii*d  while  she 
tt  dhild  ;  and  ahe  was  mbftequentiy  miir- 
Sbera*  Bryenoiut,  a  Oreek  nobleman 
Vy  birth.,  CAleutjuand  learnings  Atiiuti, 
Kajuite  with  beauty  and  rare  tak'nts  wtui 
ii  mrj  bnmcli  of  ■cieacc,  and  the  tella 
pccfree  to  ber  AlexiA^  that  »he  wns 
actqaaanted  with  Arii>totle  and  Phto. 
,  af  •  female  pbllosopker  was  llitt^rod 
vtt  tl*  baOMea  bIic  reeeired  from  thi^  Greek 
iUbn  aad  tft»tu*  and  during  a  long  pt^Hod  hers 
mi  h^  hmiiiBmd"*  hoate  wai  the  centre  of  the 
Mift>4  acittipra  of  CoDstantinopte,  Hc^r  lore  for 
Ir  lailbait  waa  ainceiv  and  fonmded  upon  real 
ae^  tad  «^  snd  the  empress  tried^  althf}Uj:!;h  in 
^■it  la  pantmAe  the  dying  Alexis  to  appnint 
bit  totceiaor.     The  throne  was  inheriit- 


H\f  J«ba,  tbe  aon  of  Aleiia.  (a.  t>.  II  IB.) 
Iba^  k«i  feign  Anna  pertnaded  Bryennitia  to 
am  ika  oinm  ;  but  tlie  conAptnicy  felled  at  the 
tmat  at  kSa  ezecation*  aitd  Anna  and  Bryciiniuiii 
^m  pi  ill  id  mith  axile  and  the  coofiKaLiou  of 
^  pmua  pdtft  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
^  i^M  csma  afterwairda^  and  Anna  regretted 
W  kaa  with  drep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
fcr  isytTMnii  horn  the  world  tlie  coropoued  her 
*Ahu»*  (*AA«|Mu). 

Hai  taltitalDd  work  ia  a  biography  of  her 
^Atft  the  tf^eor  Alexia  I,  It  i»  divided  into 
ifc^  baokiw  In  tJie  ^nt  nine  «he  relatet  with 
f«i  ppoliaki'  ihe   vuiith  of  Alexia,  hit  ejtpJoits 


ttWt- 


%,  and  the  Greek  rebelit 
.-krr<osK)oru  nnd  hu  vtar-i 

'*<     The  tenth  Wik 
lining  the  r<'!iiti<rn 

Al,..l..        ,.,,1  Fl(t^ 


■^ibtaiifidaCti 

IWUo'viiif  ibuff  Ale  lib 

aid  da  CniMd^r.  d  into 

A^  tai  Ua  laii  comcci  wiin  nu*  i>i>ruian  Ito- 
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hemoTid,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Kptu'rnsi,  In  the  fourtwnth  bnuk  arc  related  the 
Buccesftful  won  of  Alcjcis  flj^in«t  the  Turkj  after 
tlu-y  hud  becB  weakened  by  the  Crurader« ;  and 
in  the  fideenth  ihe  givp»  a  mthc^r  abort  n'hitian  of 
the  Inller  part  of  the  rt-igri  of  her  fothcr.  'I  hi* 
dirifioQ  «hews  tliat  the  did  not  tturt  from  a  his- 
toriotj  but  merely  &om  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexi*  L  wa»  n 
diflieiilt  task  for  hi*  dan^^liter,  and  ihii  ditiicufty 
did  not  e^c^ipu  her  saffu:ity.  **  !f  I  praise  Ale.viO 
she  say 4  ir*  the  prefiicef  **  the  world  will  accuse  me 
of  hnving  paid  greater  alien  lion  to  Uis  glory  than 
to  iniih ;  aJid  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bbm(j 
ftome  of  hifi  actioni,  I  thall  run  the  riidc  of  being 
accused  tf  impious  injiidtice.^^  However,  this  sclf- 
juttlticjilion  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  wry 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  fiir  fiom  deterving 
the  reproach  of  **  impioUB  injustice/*  the  only  de- 
tervcs  that  of  '*  pioos  injustice,"*  The  Alexiat  £■ 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  —  embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes,— timt  of  pri'*.fiHing 
Alexia  n*  the  Mars,  and  bis  daughter  aji  th^ 
Minerva  of  the  Byiy\iitines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
facU,  but  in  painting  her  portniita  die  always  dijM 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  vajiity  is 
threefold, — pi'tsoiml,  domestic,  and  natinnaL  Tlitim 
Alexit  it  fipotlcK^ ;  Anna  becomes  an  omcie ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  first  ©f  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Boheitiond  aJune  w 
worthy  of  all  her  pnuae  ;  but  it  is  said  that  hho 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gaJlant  prince  of  the  Normanim 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
londed  with  ihli*  entdiiion  j  nniinportant  detaili 
are  constantly  treated  with  aa  nnich  na  and  even 
more  attention  than  fiiciA  of  hi^^h  importance. 
These  are  the  deflects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  diucover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Ah'xiJis  thf  most  interesting  and  one 
of  ihe  most  valuiible  historical  productionB  of  the 
By/Jintine  literature. 

The  crlitio  princepa  of  the  Alexias  was  pabli^h- 
ed  by  Hoelschetitta,  Augsburje;;,  1610,  4  UK  TbLi 
is  only  an  ahridgtaent  contuiTiing  the  fifteen  iKiaki 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  in  by  Posaiimii,  with 
a  Latin  tmus^Latioa,  Pari%  1G51,  foL  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notet  to  the  Ale3li)u^ 
which  are  contained  in  Ihe  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
naaint.  ( I  *i7ft,  fol)  The  best  edition  is  by  SelTopen 
(2  ?ols.  Rvo,),  with  a  new  l^rfitin  translation,  llunn, 
1B39.  The  tnuinktion  of  Ponsiuus  is  very  kid. 
The  work  was  tninslat*.»d  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  prtsident),  and  a  German  trtnslation  i<i  con- 
tained in  the  first  Tnlnme  of  the  **  iljuttiriwhe 
Mein*>iren,**  edited  by  Fr,  von  Schillrr*  I  W,  P.] 
ANNA  PEHKNNA,  a  Itoumn  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Uvid  {FasL  iii, 
h'2'X  Slq.)  and  Vir^gil.  {Am.  iv.)  Acconling  to 
them  she  waa  a  daaghter  of  Bclus  and  frislor  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Itily,  where  eho  wa*  kindly  received 
tjy  Acnt^as,  Here  her  jenlou«iy  of  Lavinia  waa 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  tlirew  herself  into  the  river 
Xuroitiua.  Henceforth  she  wa«  worshipped  n*  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  nanie  of  rennna, 
for  previously  her  imuie  had  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  siory  reltUeij  liy  fJvid  stiiii^T  that  when 
the   pU'bs    Irad    «>eLedtHl    I'f    the    iuoiih   ivacer    and 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bovillao  on  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  distribatcd  cakes  among  the  hungry 
roaltitade,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
grateful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.  A  third 
Btory,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tells  us  that,  when 
Man  was  in  lore  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  aMistancc.  She  ap- 
peared before  him  herself  in  the  disguiiie  of  Minerva, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her,  she  biughed  him  to  scorn.  Osiii(F(uL 
iii  657,  &C.)  remarks  that  Anna  Perenna  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis, 
and  by  others  again  as  To,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
or  as  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  infant 
Jove.  Now  as  Macrobius  (Sai.  I  12)  states,  that 
at  her  festival,  which  fell  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  ut  cumare  pereit- 
nareque  commode  Uoeatj  it  seems  clear  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  Kfe,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  mo«t 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin.  (Ilartong,  Die  ReUg,  d,  Rom,  ii.  p. 
229,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

ANNAEUS  CORNUTUS.    [Cornutus.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.     [Florus.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.    [Lucanu*.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA     [Mklla.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA     [Skneca.] 
ANNAEUS  STA'TIUS.    [Statius.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens, 
which  was  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  B.  c  179,  because  he  introduced  a  hw 
fixing  the  year  (annug)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  perfton  to  Iw  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  zl.  44.)   The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Sex.  V11.LIU8  (Annalis),  a  fri(>nd  of  Mile's 
(C'ic.  (id  Fum.  ii.  G),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annulis,  of  whom  Quintilian  bpeiiks.  (vi.  3.  §  86.) 

2.  Ij.  V1LLIU8  Annalih,  praetor  in  u.  c.  43, 
^'os  proHcriljcd  by  the  triuninrs,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
L.  VilliuH  L.  F.  Annolis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius  to  Cicero,  u.  c.  51.  {ad  Fam.  viiL  8  )  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  a  dninken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  h'w  fiither. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  17;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1 1.  §  6.) 

M.  ANNEIUS,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilicia,  &  c.  51.  Anncius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in- 
hnlritants  of  Sardis,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thoniui*,  that  the  latter 
might  aiksist  him  in  the  matti-r.  In  Cicero**  cam- 
pai^  apiinst  the  Parthians  in  r.  v.  50,  Anneius 
comnuinded  part  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  55,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  r.  84,  in  his  fourth  consulsliip.  She  afterurards 
nmrried  M.  Piso  Calpumianus,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  pa'vious 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  PuU'rc. 
ii.  41.) 

*i  The  wife  of  C.  Papius  CeUu%  nnd  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cic<*ro.  [Mil.o.J 

ANNIA  (JEN.*^  plebciiuu  was  of  conHidemble 
antiquity.  Th«  first  penon  of  this  name  whoiu 
Livy  mentions,  is  the  latin  praetor  L.  Aiuiius  of 


ANNICERIS. 
Setia,  a  Roman  colony.  (b.c.  S4Q.)  [Amn 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  thia  gma  wnkt  i 
republic  are :  Ahellv%  BmLunsvn,  CiiiH 
LuscuH,  Milo.  Those  whe  have  no  umw 
are  given  under  ANNiui^ 

According  to  Eckhd  (▼.  p.  1S4),  the  fHHl 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  oognomeo  qton  Ikfl 
The  one  figured  bebw,  which  repraeentt  thi  Ifl 


of  a  wfmuui,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  < 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscription!  C  AlCNL  T. ! 
T.  N.  Procos.  Ex.  S.  C.  and  L.  Fabl  U  F.  H](fl 
is  supposed   to  refer  to  C.  Anniniy  wbo  m( ' 
again&t  Sertorins  in  Spain.   [An.siu%  No.  7«] 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabioa  may  have  tea  1 
quaestor  of  Annius,  bat  nothing  10  known  ftriil 
tain.  I 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Romm  poet,  Hted  Ii  ii 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  n  ftiaiv 
A.  Gellius,  who  says  that  he  was  aoqniiintei  tH 
ancient  literature.  Among  other  thii^pii  W  m 
pears  to  have  written  Fetcennine  wtnt^  (OdL^ 
7,  ix.  10,  XX.  a) 

A'NNIBAL.    [Hamnibal.] 

ANNrCERIS  CAi'Wicfpif),  a  CjnaaSc  pUM 

{)her  [ARibTiprvs],  of  whom  the  ancieati  In 
eft  us  verv  vague  ain  contiadictory  anonatik  Hi 
is  said  to  Kave  ransomed  Pbto  for  20  minae  fai 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert  iL  W);  fei 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  waa  a  &a^ 
of  Parucliutes  whose  succession  from  Ariatippai  fc 
the  ord(;r  of  discipleship  waa  as  follows : — AM§ 
pus,  Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antifaia 
Epitimedes  Parnebates.  Plato,  however,  waten 
temporary  with  the  first  Aristipims,  and  thcnfai 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Anniceris  mm  li 
false.  Hence  Menage  on  Laertius  (L  c)  mt 
Kuster  on  Suidas  («.  r.)  have  supposed  thai  tha 
were  two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Anaiooil 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  «W 
Alexander  the  Great  If  so,  the  btter  is  tbo  M 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reaclw4  ■ 
and  who  forms  a  Hnk  between  the  Cyreoaic  Mi 
Epicurean  schools.  He  was  opposed  to  Epinn 
in  two  points:  (1)  he  denied  that  pleasavt  «■ 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  to  dcalk  we^ 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  evo] 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,  maintaininf  tia 
there  waA  no  general  end  of  human  life.  In  bid 
these  statements  he  reasserted  the  ^ndplt  a 
.\ristippus.  But  he  differed  from  Ariatip|NHi,  Mi 
much  as  he  allowed  that  friendship, 
and  Nimilor  virtu4«,  were  good  in  T 
ing  that  the  wise  man  will  derive 

feuch  quiilities  even  though  ihev  cai 

fcionol  trouble,  and  that  a  friend  sboold  be  < 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindneta  aa^ 
natural  afTection.  Again  he  denied  that  nmm 
{6  \6yos)  alone  can  secure  us  from  cfrar,  ania 
tain  ing  that  k<ifjit  (iy€9i^t<rdai)  waa  also  ntrnwrntf 
(Suid.is  and  I)i»g.  Laert  /.  c;  Clem.  Alex.  Strmm 
n.  p.  41 7  :  Hnicker,  liui.  Cnt.  PkiL  iL  3  ;  RiMM 
GtKkiekie  der  I'kil.  viL  3.)     Aclian  ( I*.  //.  ii.  ^T. 


xNius^  a  tnumrir  for  faanding  colonies 

e  Oanl,  was  obliged  by  a  saddtn  rising 

i  to  take  Befiige  in  Mutina,  &  c.  218. 

2S.) 

icfl,  a  Ownpanian,  who  is  «id  to  bare 

m  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 

m.  a  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
lald  heBoeforth  be  a  r.«mpitn;^,   (Vai. 

§1;  LdT.  xxiiL  6,  22.) 
SNiva»  tribune  of  the  pleba,  B.a  110, 
with  P.  LacoDas  to  continue  in  office 
tmtf  bat  was  resisted  br  his  o^er  ool- 
aH  J^  37.) 

!iicjim»  tribune  of  the  soldien,  was  die 
f  M.  Antonius,  the  oiator,  in  IL  a  87* 
t  his  head  to  Marins.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  2. 
ia,Aai.72.) 

fMiva»  sent  into  Spain  bj  Snlla  aboat 
nat  Sertorins,  whom  he  compelled  to 
ova  Carthago.  (Pint.  Serlor,  7.) 
ffxioa,  a  senator,  one  of  CMiltne^fe  con- 
.  a  63w    He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
» ctbera,  and  wc  do  not  know  his  fntnre 
CW.17,60;  comp.Q.Cic.<isPe<.a3.) 
JS  BASSUS.     [Bamus.] 
J8  FAUSTU&    [FAuarua.] 
J8  GALL  US.    [OALLoa.] 
JS  PCTLLIO.    [PoLLKx] 
.  a  friend  of  the  triomTir  M.  Antonins, 

the  detractoca  of  Virgil.  Orid  ealb 
.  {y]Tg,BeLvx.^i  Serw.  ad  loo,  ei  ad 

i  Plop.  ii.  2&.  84  ;  Or.  J)ri$L  iL  435 ; 
■.  ziii.  5 ;  Weichert,  PctUur.  Lai.  Reii- 
SO.  Ac  lips.  1830.) 
lA  ('Arrcua),  a  snraane  of  .Demeter, 

Cjbele,  prolAbly  signifies  a  goddess 
■ay  approach  in  pimyers.  (Oiph./fjnaa. 
illan.LlUl;  Hesych.ae.)  [L.8.] 
;U8  ('ArraSM).     1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 

nightj  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
tgtk  was  inTiadbte  to  long  as  he  re- 


Oredc  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c  270.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonns  Gonatas 
and  a  contenponry  of  Aratus.  (Paus.  L  2.  §  3 ; 
Plut  Apopktk,  p.  182,  s,  Sympot,  iv.  p.  668,  c.) 
He  is  nid  to  have  beea  veiy  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,  Ac.)  rpJate  some  fiEU»tious  anecdotes, 
Antagoias  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  TkeUtis, 
(ei}«atr.  Vita  Jraii,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhle.) 
This  poem  he  is  nid  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (ApostoL  Proverb.  Cent, 
¥.  82 ;  MftTiin-  Qm/e$8,  iL  p.  580,  ed.  Combefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  stUl  extant  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  26; 
Anthol  Giaec.  ix.  147.)  [I^  S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  ('ArraXKiSas),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
oTer  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysondcr,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  Tersed  in  the  arte  of  courtly  diplo* 
macy.  His  frther*s  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (Artat.  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon— the  iame, 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  {HeiL  il 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  hniwfiot  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nabaxas  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalddas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  &  c.  393.  (ifell,  ir. 
8.  §  12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.    The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
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king,  to  whom  he  hnd  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Stmthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  therefore  continaed  for  some  years ;  but 
in  B  c.  388  the  state  of  af&irs  appeared  to  giro 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.     Tiribozus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Phamabazus,  the  oppfonent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king'k  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted   his  government  to  AriobarEanes,    with 
whom  Antalddas  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(l4ims  ix  iroXoiou).     Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalddas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (twdapxo*)*  and  ambassador. 
(l/eiL  V.  1.  §  6,  28.)    On  hii  arrival  at  Ephesus 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochns, 
as  his  Heutenant  (iwurroktvs),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicrates  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribaxus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him  *  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.     In  this  he  was 
c-(>mpletely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,    acting    under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
roust,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
bltickaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.     He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,   having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chaloedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.    Sailing 
northward,  be  stopped  at  Percope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  iu  fiincied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.     But  hearing  that  Thm- 
sybulns  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
iidvandng  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athoniiui  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron, 
(//e/y.  v.  1.  §  25.27;  Polyaen.  il  4,  and  Schneider 
in  loc,  Xru.)    He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
ull  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  maa- 
Ut,  and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur- 
iiisfu'd  from  the  satrapy  of  Phamaboxus.     Antal- 
cidns  thus  commanded  the  sea,   which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
fnim  Acgina  (HeiL  v.  I.  1 — 24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.    The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (tee  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  IfeJL  v.  I.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus   for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
kUitos  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  tlie  royal  decree. 
This  himous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  saflicient 
asfiumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus:  ^Artar 
xiTxcs  the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
AsLi  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is- 
Linds  Clazomenae  and  Cjrprus ;  but  that  the  other 
(iivcinn  dtit's,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
H«*}'rn«;  and  that  those,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.     Hut  whichever  party  receives  not 


*  If  we  ui:iy  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xonophou  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  *0  8^ 
AVraAJoSas  Kenitii  iUp  t'^rd  T^tfifov,  ic.  r.  A« 


ANTANDER. 

this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war.  witi 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  knd  aad 
both  with  ships  and  with  money.**  {h 
§  31.)  To  these  tenns  all  tha  partiea  e 
readily  acceded,  if  we  exeept  a  bnef  and  ii 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  mnited 
ment  of  Argos  and  Corinth  (HM,  t.  1.  $  ] 
and  thus  was  condnded,  B.  c  587*  the 
peace  of  Antalddas,  so  called  as  being  Um 
his  masteriy  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  el 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  it  h 
doubt  {HelL  T.  I.  ^  36);  that  U  was  < 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  sti 
sort  of  buIiK'ark  and  charter  of  fivedom,  ii 
certain.  (HelL  vl  3.  $$  9, 12, 18,  vi.  5.  $  2 
ix.  I.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  T 
Gr.  Hid,  vol  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitlbrd,  ch.  25 
ch.  27.  see.  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Ai 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.  From  a  pasd 
sion  in  the  speech  of  Callistratua  the  A 
(HeU.  vi  3.  $  12X  we  learn  that  he  w 
(&  a  371)  alMent  on  another  missioD  te 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the 
tion  of  peace  in  Greeee  (see  HetL  vi  3),  a 
wise  have  been  connected  with  some  alan 
probable  inteiest  of  Timothens,  son  of  Gi 
the  Persian  court?  (See  Diod.  xt.  50) 
c  TimoUL  p.  1191 ;  Thiriwall,  vol  t.  p.  63. 
tarch  again  {Affe$,  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  aa 
ment  of  some  persons,  that  at  the  time  el 
vasion  of  Laoonia  bj  Epaminondaa,  m. 
Antalddas  was  one  of  the  ephoim,  and  that, 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  chil 
safety  to  Cythera.    The  same  anthor  inC 

iAriax,  p.  1022,  d.^  that  Antalodaa  was 
*ersia  for  supplies  after  the  defiaat  at  Leve 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  sapeicilioasly  reec 
the  king.  If^  considering  the  general  loos 
statement  whkh  pervades  this  portion  of  P 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  dste  of  thia 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  ought  poosil 
nect  with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  oa 
of  Penia  in  368.  (UelL  vii.  1.  $  27;  Diod. 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  ineomuete 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  treatment  of  Aa 
by  Artaxerxes;  but  that  might  perhaps 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypotheai 
however,  Thiriwall,  voL  v.  p.  123,  and  not 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  iniB 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  aneodali 
613,  e.)  of  the  enhoralty  of  Antakidaa  ii 
course  refutes  what  Plutareh  (ArUuu  ]€ 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalodaa  waa  d 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  rid 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  on  other 
intrinsicaUy  improbable,  and  savoora  mnd 
period  at  which  Plutareh  wrote,  when  the 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  hai 
to  give  suidde  the  character  of  a  fimhion 
source  in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity. 
ANTANDER  fArroi^pos),  brother  ef 
des,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  eooBaiidci 
troops  sent  by  the  Syxacusans  to  the  relief 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Bmtii  in  il 
During  his  brother's  absence  in  Afirka  (■» 
he  was  left  together  with  Krymnon  in  com 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  sorrender  it  to  U 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  stiU  rrtaine 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathodcs 
b  mentioned  aftenrards  aa  tho  f 


EI  US  was  to  Iiare  had  the  proyinoe  of 
!>.  56,  bat  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
r  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
ith  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
nd  to  his  own  life  in  A.  o.  57.  (Tac 
12,  xTi.  14.) 

lOR  {'Arr4tmp\  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
ad  Cleo^lest^^  and  hosbuid  of  Theano, 
be  had  many  children.  (Horn.  IL  vi 
ith.  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
xioiint,  be  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 
at  Troy,  and  received  Menelans  and 
nto  his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 
tdoriL  (//.  iil  146,  &&,  20S,  &c.)  He 
d  his  fellow-citixens  to  restore  Hden  to 
{IL  TiL  548,  &C.)  This  is  the  sub- 
11  that  is  said  abont  him  in  the  Homeric 
t  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
itertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
^  baa  been  seized  npon  and  exaggerated 
niters.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
«  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  daim 
ler  of  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  off 
«ks ;  bat  this  mission  was  not  followed 
ovable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
■nd  Odyssetis  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
UQed  \ej  the  sons  of  Prittn,  had  it  not 
eprotection  which  Antenoraffnrded  them. 
L  L  1 1.)  Jnst  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
hip  for  the  Oredcs  assmnes  the  character 
fj  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
paKBmon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  derised 
asd  Odyssnis  a  plan  of  deHvering  the 
even  the  polhidinm,  into  their  lunds. 
LiT.22,  T.8;  Senr.atf^ea.  1246,651, 
letaea*  ad  Ltfcopkr,  S39;  Sindas,  s. «. 
.)  When  Troy  was  phmdered,  the  skin 
cr  was  hong  iro  at  the  door  of  Antenor^s 
a  sign  lor  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
on  it.  (SdioL  ad  FmJ.  PjfO,  t.  1 08;  Pfens. 
nsb.  ziiL  p.  608.)    His  history  after  this 


leneo.  ^oee  aiso  jneanoi  .rwiiKftK.  i«.;       t.''*  ^J 

ANTE'NOR  (*AKn$Mip),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date)  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
A^Aro,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
(ap.  Pkot  CocL  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  AtArov.  (Aelian, 
H.  N.  XTii.  35 ;  Plut  de  Mai.  Herod,  c  32.) 

ANTENO'RIDES  ('Amyrop^iif ),  a  patronymic 
from  Antenor,and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aen.  vi  484;  Hom.  //.  xi  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts had  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pytk,  V.  lOa)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.     [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  caUed  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fad,  i.  683 ;  GeU.  x\i.  16),  toge- 
ther with  PostTorta,  are  described  either  as  die 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta;  (Or.  Ue,;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Anterorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Carmenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
die  future  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  later  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Cannenta,  or  as  two 
Carmentae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  {ap.  GdL 
I.  e,y,  Orid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  iuToked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangen  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  (^tufdaSos)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
fox  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {H.  N. 
xxriii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  {De  Oompot,  Medioam,  sec  Loco9,  iv.  8. 
vol  xii.  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  " 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  Hved  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
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this  18  not  prpciAcly  correct,  aince  he  li?ed  before 
the  p(*riod  when  comedy  aatuimed  iu  proper  form. 
It  IB  well  observed  by  lk>de  (Drum,  JJichUutn»t. 
ii.  p.  1(>),  that  Antheaft,  with  his  comiu  of  phallo- 
phori,  standi  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  bis  dithyrambic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(See  aim  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r.  Comoedia.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTIIEIA  (*Ay0c<a),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  siimame  of  Hero,  under  which 
i*he  had  a  temple  at  Argos.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
inlands,  and  had  Men  in  a  contest  with  the  Ai^ 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Pans.  iL  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  uK-d  at  Gnossus  at  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Henvch.  •.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  (*AWMXiOi  8aI/iov«f),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (AeschyL  Agcun.  530;  Lobecll, 
tut  Soiik  Ajac  805.)  [L.  &] 

ANTHE'MIUS.  emperor  of  the  West,  reroark- 
ablo  for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Prucopius,  and 
son-iit-kiw  of  the  emperor  Marcion,  and  on  Kicimer 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Mnj«>rian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  d.  4G7 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
lit  Hume.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Kicimer ; 
hut  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Kicimer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrius  as  em- 
)>eror,  and  laid  siege  to  Kome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthemius  perished  in  the  assault. 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
Apollonius,  whom  he  patronised  ;  his  public  life  in 
Jornandcs  {tUJleb.  GcL  c.45),  Maroellinus  (Ckron,\ 
and  Theophanes  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  Decline 
uNd  Folic.  3G.  [A.  P.S.] 

ANTHH'MIUS  CAy0//buof ),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  arehitoct,  ))om  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  fathcr*s 
name  was  Stephanas,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Tmll.  iv.  1,  p.  19B);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celi>bratt>d  Alexander  Trallianus;  and  Agathias 
iruMitiiins  {liuU.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
hrothers,  HiiNicorus,  Metrudorus,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  in  their  sevcnil  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  areliitects  employed  by  the 
rm|MTor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  A.  D.  532  (Procop.  in  Conibefis.  Manip, 
lifruin  CPU.  p.  2»4;  Agath.  //«/.  v.  p.  149, 
\c. ;  I)u  Cange,  CPUi*  Chri*i.  lib.  iii.  p.  1 1 ; 
Auselm.  Kaiidur.  ad  Autuj.  CPU.  p.  772),  and 
ti»  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
tite  Conica  of  AiioUonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  publitthed  at  Paris, 
4io.  by  M.  Dupny,  1777,  with  the  title  **  Fragw 
miMit  d*nn  Ouvrage  (free  d*Anthemius  sur  des 
*  Pamdoxi^s  de  M^nique;*  revu  et  corrig^  sur 
qiuitre  Manuscrits,  avec  une  Traduction  Fran<;oise 
et  (let  Notes.**  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  furty- 
lu'aind  volume  of  the  Hi$i,  de  CAcad.  dee  Itucr, 
17U'»,  pp.  72,  392—451.  [W.  A.  G.j 

ANTHEKMUS,  sculptor.     [Dupallk-I 
AN  111  KS  f Ai^i),  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.     It   occurs   in  Stephanas   Byiantius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  Luconia ; 
and  iu  Plutarch  (f^muaL  OV.  19)    who  says,  that 
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the  ishind  of  Calauria  wis  origiiiallj  cdM,  dW 
him,  Anthedonio.  (L.  fiL] 

ANTH  EIJS  (*Ai^^f ),  the  Uooming,  a  summ 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  viL  21.  §  2.)  Autliiiis*  •  wm* 
name  which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  pnUtfr 
only  a  different  form  for  Anthens.  (  Paos^  L  SI.  IX) 
There  are  also  two  fitbukms  personapes  aC  Ail 
name.  (Hygin.F<i6.  157;  Viig.  Am,  i.  181,5liL 
xii.  443.)  [L.  &] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of 
reputation,  though    not  of  first-rate    e: 
flourished  about  180  B.  c.    (Plin.  zzxiv.  IS. 
AntUetu  is  a  correction  for  tho 
Aniaeue.)  (P.  &] 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS.! 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  micenain  dateu  Ha  mm 
probably  not  hiter  than  Sevenis  Alexandtf.  Bi 
wrote  a  work  uiwn  the  Edict  which  in  the 
tine  Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  lUpot 
fit6Kia  Wrrc,  but  there  are  only  throe 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest  ^na  all  of  thin  m§ 
taken  from  the  fir»t  btmk.  This  has  led  ■■■;  It 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  psssoni 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  L  Biifafi 
Dia,  de  Purio  AntUmo^  J,  C,  ^jnmfm/rmm^ 
Lug.  Bat  1803.)  [J.T.a] 

A'NTUIMUS  CAi^t^s),  bishop  of  Ti 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (A.'lk 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  ov«li 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Sevenis.  Soon  nllar  Ui 
ebction  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetus,  tho 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople, 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  dcM^ 
tion  against  Antliimus,  which  was  ooofinned  hya 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mrnimi,  At 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536  ;  NovcU.  41% 
Mansi,  Nova  CUlecL  QmeiL  viil  pp.  821,  M^ 
1 1 49- 1 1 58 ;  Labbe,  v. ;  AiiAPKTUic)  Some  6^ 
ments  of  the  debate  between  Anthimns  and  A|pip 
petus  in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  m 
the  AcU  of  the  Councils.  [P.  S.] 

AN THIPPUS  ("Ai^nnrot),  a  Greek  eomiepoe^ 
a  phiy  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.4t3X 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  xcad  Am^a^ 
ir^*.     [Anaxippi:8.J  [P.  8.] 

ANTH  US  CAi^of),  a  son  of  Antonons  mk 
Hip|K>djimeia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  home 
of  his  father,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  •  hirA 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  hone,  bat  alwiji 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  lib^  ft 
Plin. //.  AT.  X.  57.)  [L.S.J 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognonieas  an 
Briso  and  Rsstio,  seems  to  have  been  of  cm* 
sidcrable  antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  nauc^ 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  A.ntics. 

ANTIANEIRA  ('Arru£yt<^).  1.  The  modwr 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  ApuUo.  (Orph-Jiyi 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  lihi^lius  (i, 
139),  however,  colU  Asteria  the  mother  of  IdoMn* 
2.  A  daughter  of  Menehius,  and  mother  of  tWs 
Argonauts  Eur}'tns  and  Echioues,  whom  she  ban 
to  Hermes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  56 ;  ilygin.  h\A» 
14.)  IL.S.1 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Ueo% 
derived  from  the  Ronuin  colony  of  Antiom. 

1.  1>.  VALKRirb  A.NTiAH,  was  sent  with  five 
ships  in  n.  r.  215  to  c«in\ey  to  Rome  the  C-artim- 
giniaii  ambasMulors,  who  had  been  caucured  bj  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of  J' 
(Liv.  xxiiL  '61,) 


jCNTlCLKIDBaL 

1  Ql  fjOSMtai  AiffTiAA,  the  Ronum  IiiBtorkn, 
tm  fikaf  m  iftnenidbat  o(  ihr  prvoedini;,  or  d«- 

ife  wmanw  «if  AntlM  from  hi*  being  a 
t  bT  JUitimi,  w  PIM17  rtaleit  (//.  iV.  Pnwf.) 
^  lb««l  A  tinmfBpniwj  of  Qtiadrig&nuA,  iSi^entiii, 
•I  Biiili»  (TttIL  PteL  iL  S»),  sud  lired  ia  the 
fw  Utf  «f  ill*  fint  cmtaiy  before  CUmi. 
&■■%  vitbovt  iii€a(^titiig  hii  andiority,  statM 
Att  Aisl»  «■»  inrtor  m  jl,  a.  c  <>7b'.  (b.  c  68.) 
Al  tfii  ||«  IkiBlory  of  Koine  frmn  the  eorlieat 
faiidL  Mdifi^  tite  «iann  of  Amalius  Rhra Silvia 
mi  At  Skn,  darwn  to  Ihu  time  of  StilU.  The 
hir  p^ri^  sMsi  have  beeii  tfcaled  at  much 
fm^v  ymgtk  than  the  nriief,  sues  be  tpoke  af 
lb  fMwtofhy •rf^ TL Gacchufc ( a  c.  137)aAearlj 
■I  &  (1^  twtlfth  hook  (or  according  to  iome  read- 
hp  ki  lh»  lB«iit7^«eeoiidXiiiid  the  work  extended 
»<>Miy^»i  beaks  at  kut.     (G<flL  mL  9.) 

%tktim  Imfai  u  frequently  rcforrcd  to  bj 
livy,  «h*  i|aBk»  of  him  a*  the  mo«t  Iring  of  nlJ 
^MorilttK  *nd  seldam  mention*  his  niuue  with- 
m  i0va  of  reprtiach.  (Comp.  lii.  5,  xxri.  49, 
nni  A,)  Uelliua  (n.  8;,  TtL  If')  too  mentions 
iM  •  vvirh  the  idataiiiRita  of  Anttiu  we  op- 
fmi  U  ifcaae  «f  <D  other  writen,  and  there  can 
U  fttii  4l«bt  thflif  tArf\  jfidgnieut  b  correct 
Jb^*  «ii  ia  ne  dlfficultT  mbuat  any  of  the  par- 

i<l  the  eevlT  hi&torj :  he  bbricated  the  mast 
TCfl|  azul  wiu  panicalarly  di»- 
hf  hja  eacaggrtalions  in  numbers. 
to  haTc  dmwii  moch  of  hit  early 
faiy  horn  hiiB*aitid  lAtj  too  appean  to  have  de- 
mi  many  of  h»  ctrnteinaiilft  from  the  laine  aotipce, 
^m^  W  «iM  Awan  of  the  iintnutworthhiej»  of 
ha  «i&«if J.  It  U  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
wm  Mfcfi  to  Valerias  Anluu.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
At.  <  JtM«r.  i.  pp.  ^37,  SOU  &2.S  d^*.  il  p.  3, 
^K<li,  fci  jfp  ^  *^ '  ■■  *"  ;  KnittM!,  Fitue  tt  I'nu^m. 
i^Hliivv.  ;  ^^,  &C.) 

AJfTlCLK  1     L  •  «At4a),  a  dongfater  of  Aa- 

, ^  jind  mother  of  Odysseus 

{wmk  OL  mL  85.}     According  in  Homer  she  diod 
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im 


^^m  wife  of  Lacn^,  nnd  mother  of  Odysseus. 

JZLt 


^■itf  SI  the  loQg  abwmc  of  her  inn,  who  met  tier 
mt^ikmmiMh  her  in  Hadet.    {Od.  zr,  33G,  &c.. 


Acconli&g  to  other  traditioii%  khe 
pItt  f»l  to  her  own  Ufe  afUfr  she  hod  heard  a 
«r  thi*  dcmih  of  bar  ion.  (Hvgin.  Fab,  243.) 
(F«(*  201}  b1»  vtAtffl,  that  preridui  to 
Laef1««,  the  lived  on  intiioate  termi 
;  whence  EanpidcA  {JpMff,  Aul,  524) 
a  ton  of  Siftyphus,  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
Dt,  Met  JfVo   'A'-^.  ^    Sr^rv,  ad  Atn,  ru 
It  M  mtecrtain  v-  AntidtMa  »*  the 

Oi  ihe  ena  w>ir.«  -  to&  was  killed 

Oft)  i^  4ho  mil*  the  mother 

u    (ApoUod.  iii.  16. 
ijL  l-S  *  ;  11;. ^ui.  Faf*.  3H,)     Annthi^r 
■llliul  ftfaomge  of    thit  name,    who  timnied 
l^lll^pli^  the  aoD  of  Aiclepiu&,  ii  meixtionL'dl  by 
^^^»%2,  [L.S.] 

■■riCLEIDB)    (^ArrieAWSirt).    of  A  them 
HDKi^   iL  pi,  41^,  cjl,  hired  after  the  time  ot 


the  Oraaf  CPltiL  .i/e^r.  46)«  and  is  fny 
hr  Inter 


Wdj  mfrtfed  to  hr  Wter  irriten.  Me  wrote^ 
KM  IMefur,  ciHifi«ltl«  oft  fteconnt  of  the  rtHum 
•''iIp  Of«ekt  itam,  tEelr  ttnoent  expcditioiift. 
iltkaL  iv.  p.  |57t  f:«  U.  p.  S84,  d.,  xi.  p.  itiCuc) 
AaiMgit«'  ittfleaMrfit  about  ih««  Pcln^^Uiui^  which 
^fc»(v*  p.  231)  q»Me%  is  .  '  -ru 

^^mtSmfU^ou     2.  ut 


S-  TE^iTTTp'ur^Jr,  appears  to  have  beeo  a  aort  of 
Uictioiuiryi  tu  whkh  pt^rhap*  an  oxpiafljitioii  of 
those  wonii  and  phniaes  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  atoriua.  (A  then,  Jii.p.47*i,b.c)  4. 
Tlfftl  ^AAe^oyRpou,  of  whiili  the  second  book  ia 
quoted  by  Diogenea L^ertiuA.  (viii.  II  ^  comp.  Tliit. 
Jicj.  l.c,}  Whether  the»e  work*  were  all  wcitten 
by  Ai)ticl«ide«  of  AthenA|  cannot  b«  decided  with 
certain  tv. 

ANfrCRATES  CAyriKpanji)^  a  Spartan  wito^ 
according  to  Dioscouiides  (ti/n  I'tul.  Aifrs.  3/i), 
killed  Epamtnondaj  at  the  liattle  of  Maiitincia, 
The  di-tfcendonti  of  Anticratea  are  said  tu  have 
been  cnUed  Maxaipiwv*i  by  the  I^cediit'inoiu;in% 
on  account  of  hi^  having  struck  EpaiuinondaK  vnih 
a  /uax«upa  (I'JuL  /,  c.}^  but  I'misanios  (viiL  IL 
^4)  mentions  Machaeriou^  a  I^icidaciuoniaii  or 
Mantiuean,  to  whum  this  honour  wua  ;u»crihed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  (JrylluR,  the  sou  uf 
Xenophon.    [GrvllusJ 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Hera- 
deia,  wrote  in  (ireek  a  history  of  Aluxaiider  the 
Great  and  moraU  works,  which  are  referred  to  Ly 
Fulgentius    {».  v,  Vej^iUtoneit^  fubrt.) 

ANTIOO'RUS  ('AKr/3(wpoi),  of  Uranot^  dc* 
ierted  to  the  Gret^ks  in  the  laittle  of  Artemisiuni, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  AUieuiant  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salouiis.     (Hurod.  viii.  1 1.) 

ANTITJUTUS  (*AjniKdTOf ),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing*  except  that  ho 
Mraa  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  evident  froui 
the  fact  thai  a  ceruiin  pky,  the  'O/ioio,  i*  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexia,  (A then,  xiv,  p.  64'2.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  pbys  of  hi*,  mid 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  nught  to  be  restored  in 
Athenaens  (i.  p.  28,  e.)  und  PoUux  (vi.  I»i)),  (See 
Meincke,  i,  p.  416.)  II*>SJ 

ANTl'DUTUS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  di*- 
ciple  of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian* Hift  works  were  few^  but  ctvri'fully  executed, 
and  bis  colouring  woa  somewhat  har»b  (^evcriur). 
He  iloun«hed  about  B.  u  <}3ti.  (Plin-  xxxv,  40, 
§^  27,  m)  [R  S.] 

AiNTrUEKES  f  Ai^i7li^r),  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  si^fved  nijder  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Pi:riiit!]us.  (ju  c* 
^0.)  After  the  death  of  AlexajidiT  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Suidana,  He  was  one  of  the  cum- 
manden  of  the  Argyraspids  {IHd,  qf  AnL  s,  r.) 
and  eapou'ved  with  his  troopi  the  side  of  EametieB. 
Ob  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c  316,  Antigenea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  hi*  enemy  AnlJgonus,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (PluL  Atcjr.  7*) ;  Arrian, 
ap^Phot,  p,  71|  b.  Bekk.;  Diod.  xviiL  C2,  xix.  12, 
&c,  44;  Plut,£;tim,  IX) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  iW  Avm- 
WW's  risit  to  Alexander.  (I'lut  AU\r.  4fi.)  There 
waa  a  grammarian  of  the  »ame  name.  (Fubric* 
liihL  Orfwc,  \m  p.  34,  ri.  p.  355.) 

ANT TG EKES  ('AvTQrf*^!),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  phy^iciani. 

1.  An  iuhabiLant  of  Chl'lA,  mentitmed  in  one  of 
the  iipurii>u.4  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  KpvU.  % 
vol.  ii,  p.  5()'0,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  be  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  thf*  fiftli  century  B.C. 

2.  One  of  the  follawers  of  Cl<-*opliaiilu«,  who 
must  have  lived  sliout  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  b,c.,  as  Mnt-mon,  one  of  his  fclluw-pupilii, 
is  knowii  to  have  hved  in  the  reigii  of  Ptolemy 
Euorgetea,  a,  c  247 — 222.  [Ci  MoniANTU*  ; 
Mnmmu.n.J   One  of  hi*  wuik*  i«  (quoted  b>  Cadiua 
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Aurelianns  (Db  Moth,  Aeut.  iL  10,  p.  46),  and  he 
18  probably  the  physician  mentioned  by  Oalen 
{Comment,  m  Hippocr.  **De  Nat,  Hom,^  iL  6,  voL 
XV.  p.  136),  together  with  several  others  who  lived 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Oalen*s  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  alter  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintns  and  Mariniia,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Oalen  gives  an  account 
{De  PraenoL  ad  Posth.  c  3.  voL  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudemns. 
(Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mid, ;  Fabridua,  Bihfiotk, 
Or,  vol.  xiiL  p.  63,  ed.  vet. ;  Haller,  DiUUAk, 
Afedic  Praei,  torn,  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIOE'NIDAS  CAm7cr(5as),  a  Theban, 
the  son  of  Satyms  or  IMonysius,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Suidas  and  Uarpocrat 
«.  V, ;  Plut  de  Ale*,  fort,  i,  355,  a.,  de  Mutic,  p. 
1138,  a.;  Cic  BruL  50;  Bode,  Getek,  d,  lyruck 
Dicktkmut  d,  HeUenen,  n.  p.  821,  &c)  His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Sstyra,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  fiather,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 

ANTIGNOTUS.    [Antioonus,  sculptor.] 

ANTI'OONE  {*AyTiy6rn).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaate.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteodes  and  Polyneices,  and  a  sister  lamene. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noUe  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  fiither  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  fiite  which  had  driven  him  to  murder  his 
fiither,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  ami  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (ApoUod.  iii  5.  §  8, 
&c.)  She  remained  wiw  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Haemon,  the 
son  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  fidling 
in  love  with  Antigone.  When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quently, who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Kteocles,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  had  fiillen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.     While  every 

Antigonus,  died  b.  c  301. 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  impiooi  miiwinH,  AaA' 
gone  alono  defied  the  tyrant,  and  boned  tlie  bo^ 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  ApiDodonia  (oL  /• 
§  I ),  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  tha  suna  toak 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles  tk$ 
was  shut  up  in  a  subtermeous  cave,  whtn  dbt 
killed  herself^  and  Haemon,  on  hfaring  of  fa| 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  fide {  sothatUrmilw 
received  his  punishment  A  diflEereDt  aceoort  if 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginoa.  {F<A,  72.)  Aa^ 
chylus  and  Sophodea  nmde  the  story  of  Aiit%aa» 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latler,  «■■ 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  dramaa,  ia  ttil 
extant  Antigone  acta  a  part  in  other  extant  dfi» 
mas  also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Tbebes  of  Aaa* 
chylus,  in  the  Oedipus  in  Cdonns  of  Sophodfl^ 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthiay  and  wifr 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  sho  became  the  mothar  df 
Pol^donL  When  Pelens  had  killed  EiuytMl 
dunng  the  chaoe,  and  fled  to  Acaatna  at  IoIgh^  hi 
drew  upon  hhnself  the  hatred  of  Aatydimdi,  At 
wife  of  Acastua.  [AcAsrua]  In  oooaeqpeMa  d 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  m>a«y«  la  j 
stating,  that  Pelens  was  on thapoint of  i 
Sterope,adaiight«rof  Acastoa.  Hece^^onJ 
hung  herself  in  despair.    (ApoUod.  iii.  I3w  I  f-&) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  datar  of  r  ' 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hen  in  tha  h— ty  afhtf 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  har  pnaanplnoi 


by  being  changed  into  a  stock*'  (Or.  MtL  yL  ML| 
4.  A  daughter  of  Pherea,  aarriad  to  T 


daughter  of  Corrhaeua. 

I 


or  Cometes,~by  whom  the  became  the  molhsf  if 
the  Argonaut  Asterion.  (ApoUoo.  Rhod.  L  tt| 
Orph.  Jra.  161 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  14.)         [L.  &] 

ANTrOONE  ('ArriT^ni),  tlie  dai«hl«  if 
Cassander  (the  brother  of  Antipatcr),  waa  Ai 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  tha  UMtthsff  dT 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Phifif^ 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Sotar.  (Diaj*- 
sen,  Ge$ck.  d,  NoAfolffer  AUjtamden,  p.  418»  te* 
and  Tab.  viii.  3.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  fint  hi^ 
band  Philip,  and  the  wile  of  Pyxriioiw  (Phlk 
Prrh.4,) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  the  desryndanta  of  Ailt> 
gonus,  king  of  Asia.  The  foUowing  genaal^fial 
table  of  this  fiunily  is  taken  from  Uroyaen^  €k^ 
ekkkie  der  NadtfJger  Akseamd^n, 

Married  Stiatomoa^ 


Demetrius  I.  (Poliorcetes),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
Died  n.  c  283.     Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Kurydice,  widow  of  Ophelbis. 

3.  Deidameia,  d.  of  Aeaddes. 

4.  An  lllyrian. 

5.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soicr. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Iletaira. 


Philip,  died  &  c  J 


IL 


Antigonns  Gonataa, 

k.  of  Macedonia. 

Died  B.  c.  239.    Married 

1.  Phila,d.ofSeleucus 

Nicator. 

2.  Demo. 

I 

a 


Stratonicc. 
Married 

1 .  Seicucus. 

2.  Antiochus. 


Combtts. 


Demetrius, 
of  Cyrene. 
Died  B.C.250. 
Married  Olynpiaa 
of]     ' 
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ANTIGONU& 


W 


I 


I 
DOKtrios  lU  k.  c»f 
Xaced<sa.    Died  B.  c.  229. 
Mmed 

1.  Stratonice,  d.  of  Aiitio- 
ckat  Soter. 

2.  Phcliia,d.ofAlezander, 
tbe  SOD  of  Pjrrfaas. 


Hakjonem. 


Antigoniu  Doton,  k.  of 
Macedonia.    Died  &  c.  221. 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
of  Demetrioa  IL 


Echecraten 
Antigonut. 


I 


I 


I 


Philip  V.  lung  of  Macedonia. 
Died  B.  a  179. 

Peraeoi,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conqaered  by  the  Romana  b.  c.  168. 


ANTItK)NUS  CArrhoivsX  «  Oreek  writer 
m  the  history  of  Italj.  (Feat  a.  e.  Romam; 
Koayi.  HaL  L  6.)  It  kaa  been  aoppoaed  that  the 
Aac^gomis  mentioDed  by  Plntaich  {Rowud,  17)  is 
ihe  nae  aa  the  historian,  but  the  lajing  there 
fssfeed  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonna,  and  not  to  the 
hatarian.  [L.&] 

AXn'OONUS  (^Pirriyw9i\  aon  of  Alsx- 
A50xa,  was  sent  by  Penens,  khig  of  Macedonia, 
•s  amlnandor  into  Boeotia,  in  &a  172,  and  sno- 
ereded  in  indodng  the  towns  of  Conxn^ia,  Thebes, 
md  H^Hqyf"*  to  xemain  faithful  to  the  king. 
(PoJTb.  xxTiL  5.)  [L.  a] 

ANTl'GONITS  CArrfyerof),  of  Alsxandria, 
1  pammarian  who  ia  referred  to  by  Eiotian  in  hia 
Pnoa&iiun  and  his  Pienira.  He  ia  periiaps  the 
aaie  person  aa  the  Antigonns  of  whom  the  Scho- 
Iwt  on  Nicander  speaks,  and  flentical  with  Anti- 
pnoi,  the  commentator  of  Hippocratea.  (Erotian, 
^  13  )  [L.  S.] 

ASn'GONUS  CArrfryoFOf),  king  of  AaiA, 
■anuaed  the  One-eyed  (Lndan,  MaarSt,  1  ] ;  Phtt 
it  Fmemr.  Edme.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Ehmiodsw  He  was  bom  aboat  &  c.  882,  and  was 
«Be  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
tkp  ditiiion  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (b.  & 
tlZ\  he  receired  the  prorineea  of  the  Greater 
Pkrrfia,  Ljda,  and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccaa,  who 
W  hwn  appobited  regent,  had  formed  the  phin  of 
vhainiDg  the  sorereignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
u>ier\  dominiona,  and  therefore  rescdred  npon  the 
rain  of  AntigonoA,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
V3T  flf  his  ambitious  projects.  Peioeiring  the 
^uMPrr  which  threatened  him,  Antigonns  fled  with 
Hi*  vni  Demetrius  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia(321); 
l«t  the  d<«th  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
Tiv  put  an  end  to  the  i^yprehensions  of  Antigonns. 
Anti^ter  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Aotiffoiiuft  his  former  prorinces  with  the  addition 
of  Siiciana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  cany- 
i^if  OQ  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  wonld  not 
nHniit  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent  In 
iki)  Tar  Antigonus  was  completely  suooMafuI ;  he 
<^«'at«d  Enmenea,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
^^  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
aiprvtrnaUe  fbrtresa  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
I'appadocia ;  and  after  Icaring  this  pboe  closely 
bvnted,  he  marehed  into  Piaidia,  and  conqaered 
Alci^us  and  Attalna,  the  only  generals  who  still 
b^!d  out  against  Antipater  (b  a  820).  [Alcbtas.] 
Tbe  death  €ii  Antipater  in  the  ibUowing  year 
(i.c  319}  waa  fiiTOiinUe  to  the  ambitioiia  news 


of  Antigonns,  and  almost  placed  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  rmnt,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Camander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  fiather,  and  daimed  the  regency  for 
himsel£  ile  was  supported  by  Antigonns,  and 
their  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  But  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polysperchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troons  in  Asia.  Antigonns 
commanded  the  troops  of  tiie  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (b.  c.  318) 
waa  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (b.  c  31 7} 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  b.  a  816,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeatod.  He 
was  sniiendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  A^yraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander*s  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  firuits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  After  taking  possession 
of  the  inunenae  treasures  collected  at  Ecbatana  and 
Snsa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
£Bite  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 


The  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  b.  a  31 1,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexxmder  Ae* 
gas  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 


ISA 
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thould  keep  ponenion  of  Thnice  itnd  Egjpi  rt^ 
■poctivetjf  and  ihftt  AntigoDiu  sboutd  Imvo  th<^ 
goveniraeat  of  aU  A«ul  The  same  of  Seleurua, 
•imngely  enoqgh,  does  not  appenr  in  the  treatjr. 

Thit  pence,  nowcTer*  did  Dot  last  more  thiiri  n. 
year.  Ftohaaj  wai  the  tirAt  U)  break  it,  under 
pfvtofloe  thai  AntigODUt  hnd  not  reitorcd  to  liberty 
th«  Gnek  citiea  tn  Atia  Minora  and  accordingly 
•«Dt  A  fleet  io  Cilicia  to  didodge  the  garrison »  of 
Antigoniu  from  the  mantinie  towna.  (a  c.  31 Q.) 
Pt«>UMiky  woM  at  6ist  tucceftsful,  but  wa»  ioon 
deprivMl  of  all  he  had  giiined  by  the  conquests 
of  Dcmetnui  ( Poliorcetet),  the  ion  of  Antigouiit^ 
Mcmi  white,  bowev(!r,the  whote  of  Urfcce  win  in  the 
power  of  Casjvmder^  and  Demctniu  wat  therefon; 
•ent  with  a  Large  deet  to  effect  a  diversion  in  hi» 
fiilher\  favoor.  Demetrius  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion; ht  took  ^KMtettion  of  Athens  in  B.  c  307, 
wbero  Iw  wat  received  with  the  most  ejitravagant 
flaltery.  He  also  obtaine«l  possesKiou  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  nuuter  of  thi* 
whole  of  Greece^  if  h»  bad  not  been  recalled  by 
hia  father  Vo  oppoie  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
1  ialand  of  Cypnu.  The  fleet  of  DenM>triu«  met  that 
[  Hf  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  Salamtt  in  Cypnifi^  and 
I  A  bftttle  eiuoed,  which  ii  one  of  the  most  memoru- 
bte  of  the  naval  engngoments  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
leroy  wat  entirely  defeated  (a.  c  30(i),  and  Anti- 
fonita  aasumed  in  conieqoeDce  the  title  of  king, 
it  And  th^  diadem,  the  vymbal  of  royal  pwcr  in 
Pbnli.  He  alto  conftirrcd  the  tome  title  ii|)Oii 
l)i'mt^tnui,  between  whom  and  hit  &ther  the  nuui 
Cifrdiid  fricndfthip  and  unammily  alwaya  prevailrd> 
The  ctantple  of  Antigoniit  wa*  followed  by  Ptoli*- 
tny«  LyBimAchus,  and  Seleucut,  who  are  from  ihii 
time  dengnated  ai  kingt.  The  dty  of  Antigoneiu 
on  the  Orontrs  in  Syria  waa  fioundod  by  .Antigen  iti 
in  the  preceding  year  (b.  c  2kl7). 

Antlgotjua  thuught  that  the  time  hod  now  come 

for  cnwhing  Ptolemy.     lU  oecordingly  invaded 

.  ^^pt  With  II  lam  §(aci^  hut  hi*  inviuion  wa*  ab 

\  litifloeeenfd  m  UMonder'i  hod  been  :    he    wits 

oUigi'd  to  retire  with  great  lo«k   (w,  c  806.)     Ht' 

fieiit  H^ni  Deitietrlu*  to  beeiege  Rhodci,  which  had 

'  rrfuicd  to  aiiiit  him  againit  Ptolemy,  and  had 

hitherto  remained  neutniL    Although  Demetiitu 

>  mnde  the  moftt  extmofdinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
'  plncc«  be  wai  eompSelely  baffled  by  the  enecj^  and 

|w«ranrrmric#  n(  the  beaieged  ;  aad  wai  tbeielbre 
&iegei,  to  make  peace 
very  fiivoamble  to  the 

L^    .    ^... -,  ..  u./     ,\  ««*.  i;«;uietntte  wai  engagied 

>  agriiiut  Rhodes,  Canaoder  had  recoveivd  his  fur- 
impr  power  in  Greeco*  and  this  was  one  reason 
I  that  made  Antlgonui  aaxioas  that  his  son  shoald 
llnoke  peace  with  thti  Rhodiaoa.  Demetrius  crossed 
larrr  into  Greece,  and  ajfter  gaining  possession  of 
jihe  principal  cities  withoot  much  ditticuliy,  col- 
I  tectrd  an  tusembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (a.  c. 
'  81*3),  which  conferred  upon  htm  the  Mme  titlt^ 
}  that  had  formerly  been  beMowed  upon  Philip  and 
i  Al*^sander.  lie  now  prepared  to  Ruuth  norUw 
I  irafd*  iignin»t  Cii<«snnde.r,  who,  alftrmed  at  hi«  don- 

s  position^  ftimt  propoeali  of  peaea  to  Antigo- 
The  proud  iin«w  er  was.  **  Cflaaoder  mast 
field  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonua.**  But  OiHan- 
vr  had  not  sunk  »o  low  ta  ihb  i  ht  ienl  vnhu^ 
\m^n  to  :^leueuft  and  Ptotomy  fbr  asiisutioei  nnd 
1  Lysimaehut  to  inriule  A*ia  Minor  in  order 
fce  an  immMiale  dmenion  in  his  faTour. 
m  person  to  oppose  Lysiiua^ 
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chttf,  and  cndoavnurvd  bo  Ibfte  lum  tO  ni  4 
menl  before  the  arriral  of  Sekoeitf  (hMl 
Asia.  Bat  in  tliis  he  could  not 
campaign  ncctrrdingly  paord  away  withottl  %  I 
tie.  (n.  r.  3()2.)  bonjif  the  wiaieff* 
jt»ined  LyAmachua,  and  DenMtHiu  mm»  Ma 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  fioher.  Tk*  #H^' 
Mve  battle  took  place  in  the  fitOowjng  yc«r  (m^ 
:KI1X  near  Ip»us  in  Phrygi*.  A&tikonua  M  ii 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  ye«r  ol  ni«JI0l| 
his  Army  was  completely  defiecled*  ~" 
escaped,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the 
his  houM".  [DaicMTaitFR.]  The 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the 
Lysimnchut  obtained  the  givater  part  ol  Alii 
Minor,  and  Seleucos  the  eountriea  betwfvn  thf 
coMst  of  8yria  md  the  £upbmii!«p  together  with  • 
part  of  Phiygia  and  Oippadocta.  (Dioil  UK  rviiL- 
XX. ;  Plut.  Emmmm  and  Demttrim ;  Droywai 
GtadddtU  der  Nad^fittfftr  AUmmdtn;  TkiHwi8> 
Gretvt^  vol.  vii) 

The  head  on  the  ioUowing  coin  of  AntiifomMi, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptans's,,  but  ^kkM 
thinks  that  it  represents  Diooysiis,  and  thai  thi 
coiu  vmB  struck  by  Antigonoa  aCicr  bis  naval  ti^ 
tor)-  off  Cyprus,  in  ordef  to  shew  that  h»  " 
sulldue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  luid 
his  in  India.  (Kckhel^  vuL  iL  pw  118.) 


ANTrGONUSCAjfrt-)*!^!),  of  Ca«i 
mipposcd  by  some  to  have  lived  tn  the 
Ptoleinneua  Phikdclpho^  and  by  others  in  ikuti 
Euergc'tea.  Respectiug  his  life  nothing  is  kaov%. 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  wtirk  adlsd  laTepsjs 
ftapaiS^ttr  ovyoYMTi}  (iltMiunu*  AiitoiAtL  wMh 
consists  for  tho  most  port  of  extmeU  nwoi  lli 
*"  Ausculiatione**^  attribuled  to  Aftatotlcp  osd  bmB 
similar  works  of  CaUinmchiis*  Timacua,  and  t^lkmt 
which  are  now  losL  It  is  only  the  liiiiiiimiM 
thni  be  kia  thos  pfeeervcd  estncta  irooi  «i1m»  mtA 
better  wovkat  thai  gives  any  vnluc  to  llua  en 
tion  of  strange  stotia^  lihkli  la  erideialy 
without  skill  or  jndgiiiart.  Il  w«i  ftnt 
together  with  Antaniaita  Libendit,  by  Xj 
BaKl,  156a,  8vo.  The  best  editauiis  are  \ 
Metirsius,  Logd.  Bat  16 19*  4ta.,  and  of  1,  D 
matia,  Lioipitig,  I7li^l,  4t^  Antigouus  ilso  m 
an  epic  pooa  entitled  ^Arriwavpoi,  of  wbicb 
lines  are  praeervvd  in  Atheoaeus.  (tii  p.  93*) 
AnthoJogta  QnccA  (ix*  40$)  Caalaim  an  e*^' 
of  Antigonits.  [L 

ANTl'GONUS   CArrh«imt%   of  m 

Asia  Minor,  a  Qrv«k  writer  on  afric  ^  la 

referred  Ut  bv  PUny  {EttweL  ttbb.  vm.  «j^,  iv. 
XV ii.),  VarTY»'(iAf  Ht  Hnd.  t.  JX  and  Colanelii  (L 
1),  but  whose  itge  \m  tinkuown.  ti^^-l 

ANTruON  US  UUSON  f  Ai^f>«^  A-UipV 
•0  eaUed  because  it  was  said  he  wne  ftlwiyii  a)««l 
to  give  but  never  diil,  was  the  son  of  Oiyvipva  if 
l«ii.riisu  and  Demetrius  of  Cvtene,  who  was  a  mni 
oi  Demetrius  Pulioitetaa  attd  m  bMlJMff  of 
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tANntiitt?$iiijik]  On  tlw  death 
IL,  fcc  t2S^  Antigomi*  wtm  ap- 
«C  liu  fton  Philips  whcnc*  be 
^nJ^a^Ud  by  lb«  itinDinie  *£r/- 
(Atiiett.  fl  p.  251,  d  -.  Liv.  *L  54.) 
~  ihf  wtdovr  of  r>mietrius«  aiid  idiJtutt 
■Htfirvdi  Bammed  tbe  ciowa  m 
fci  tm  %^  At  lh«»  eatttBsencttiiejiC  of  lii» 
fi^  |»  an*  foifpgvd  in  wan  agamit  ih«  bor- 
tijMi  «•  lb*  burden  of  Kxosdouki,  but  after- 
w^  imk  BK  ATti^e  |ttrt  In  the  Af&un  of  Uref<t\ 
Uf  iplcd  AflHittB  and  tlw  Achaean  li?agne 
^pttwtfcifWlMrnqi.  ktn|  of  S|«rta,  aud  the  AcUk 
1^^  mti  mwm  gnaif^twy  •dooaisluL  He  defeated 
pud  look  Sfflota,  Inii  wiu  recalled  to 

W  9m  inTBsiofi  of  the  lUyriani.     He 

1  tlie  flTjmitJt,  and  died  in  the  Ku»e  yenr 
i^  C  230  )l  mhet  a  t^tgn  «f  nioe  years.  Polybiui^ 
Mfca  iRoaobI/  «f  hi«  chamrtex,  and  conimendis 
Ib  fr  tui  aHadam  md  inodemtion.  He  was  buc^ 
mM  >J  PkiDp.  V.  (Juidn,  xxTiii.  a,  4  ;  PUil 
ifvlaol  CiMw. ;  Polyb.  u.  45,  &c^  70;  Niebobr, 
ghim  Air^fcjs  fk.  23-^,  ^C£.)     [AttATU6 ;    Cxso- 

AKTr»K>NUS  f  A*rf7ow>f),  son  of  Echbo 
mAm,  ifcff  bcvtlwEr  of  Antigonot  DoaoA,  rereatpd 
•i  f%^  V^  king  of  Macodonift,  a  few  monLfas 
tdy*  ka>  d«>lli,  B.  G.  Kdf  the  £ike  acctmitmnft  of 
In  «B  PtWKm  against,  hi*  otbrr  un  Demetrius, 
A  i^aHiiinfiii  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
H^ik  iBdigmnt  «i  th«  conduct  of  Peneua, 
M^  apMinied  Aatigoiiiia  hit  aiirecaanr ;  but  on 
lai  4Blk  rtflwna  obCatned  poHeiHon  of  the  tlirone, 
■ri  OBad  Aasfgwiiti  to  be  killed.  (Liv.  xL  54- 

.^miGOKlTS  GO'NATAS  C^^hof^f  To- 
9mm\^  am  of  iMeiu^tnu*  PoHorcetes  and  Philn 
(^  iMif  tiiLi  r  of  Antipater)«  and  gra&dKan  of  An- 
iHBUk  kii«  of  A&ia.  [Antigonidail]  When 
fc«  hAag  ilemctnaB  waa  driven  out  of  Muce- 
4mm  1^  Pf-jThtts,  in  bl  c  287*  and  crossed 
tmr  JMtm  A^b«  Antigonna  remaiaed  in  PeIo|Kin- 
invai  bot  be  did  not  aaaume  the  tide  of 
la^(  «f  MMvdoma  till  nfier  hb  fother'i  death 
b  Aik  ia  B.  c  28JL  It  woa  tome  years  how- 
ma^  Mbi*  he  olrtained  poMeaatoo  of  his  pa- 
mtmi  dwajaimifc  Pytrhtu  «ra*  dcprited  of  the 
>  hv  Ljasmachut  (ilc.  *2BG)i  Lytimochiu 
adU4  by  Seleuctui  (280),  who  waa  niur* 
Ptolemy  Ceraumuk  Ceraunufi  th^rtly 
i  in  ls£tle  agaiml  the  Gaul«,  aiid  during 
^  flBl  ihrea  yaan  theft  ww  a  soocetuon  of 
«l«MBite  la  the  throM!.  Antigoimt  at  laat  ob- 
9mei  fmmmimi  «f  tha  kingd<im  in  277,  notwith* 
iiail^f  Am  MpaaitMMi  of  Antiochuc^^  the  i<on  of 
S4bm^  vte  aid  (hum  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
l»  Mfltii  aattqoMt^  But  he  withdrew  his 
ihia  m  ilia  vnmitge  of  hi*  bal^&isteri  PbiL% 
*ilh  AMMpottfc  Qa  aubitqiinitly  ddented  the 
^ktk^  mim  mm^asmd  m  poauauon  of  hi»  king- 
A«ii  thr  latsfB  af  Py^oi  fnm  Italy  in  373, 
^  dyiiid  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedooi.!, 
vlttt  tta  fBagptioa  of  a  few  placea.  He  recovered 
i  in  the  Allowing  year  (27*2)  on  the 
Pjiihua  at  Ar^^M,  bat  wai  again  d^ 
i  «f  ^km  by  Alexander*  the  aon  of  PyrrhuA. 
WfHtH  baaiaicgf  did  nol  retain  pouciaion 
^  tta  «i«Mfy  longs  and  waa  cciCDpelled  to  retire 
I  ly  Iht  mmnmti^  of  Dcntf  uiua,  the  brother  or 
fsa  iC  AaMmiar  *^hi»  naw  obtaiiii('<i  |iart  of 
I  ia  aditiim  lo  hi*  ptitcnial  donunluiteb    He 
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Ktibwquently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league^  and  diod  in  ik  c  2Si9^  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  n^ign  of  forty-four  yoort. 
He  was  iuccoeded  by  Deinetriua  11.  {PluL Demetr. 
5U  Pyrrhu%  26;  Juitin,  xxW,  1,  xxv»  1—3, 
xxvi  2  ;  Polyb,  il  43,  &c, ;  LucLin,  ilfofnA  c*  1 1 ; 
N  iebuhr,  AVdiw?  Schri/ten^  p.  '2'27,  Ac. )  A  J  j  t  igon  u*" 
•cmuune  Gooatai  i«  ujimlly  derived  from  Uoimoa 
or  Gonnl  in  Thesealy,  wliich  i§  luppoAed  to  hav6 
bt'en  the  place  of  hiA  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(/,  i?.),  howerer,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  into  his  Cither's  poajeMiozi  till  Antignnus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  GonatiM  is  n 
Mocedontan  word,  tlie  lame  aji  the  Romaic  ^oi'aTdi, 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  kne«\ 
and  tliftt  Autigonui  obtained  thia  surname  Jiom 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defenaive  armour. 


COIN    or   ANTIGONCS   CONATJkS. 

ANTPGONUS  (*\tniyovoi%  king  of  Jt'nAKjfc, 
the  son  of  Arivtohulus  11,  and  tht!  lust  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sal  on  the  roynl  throne.  Aft^r  hiJi  fu- 
iher  hjid  heen  put  to  death  by  Ponipey**  party, 
Antigonuft  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  hut  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  nsBtst- 
ance  from  Caeaar'a  party.  He  waj  at  length  ro- 
•torod  to  the  throne  by  the  Parthions  in  b.  c.  40, 
Herod,  tl^e  son  of  Autipater,  fled  to  Rotno,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Jndaea,  through  the  influence  of  AiUouy.  Htrrud 
now  marched  again&t  Antignnti5»  whom  he  dcffatcd, 
and  took  Jcnisalcm,  w  ith  the  assistanti^  of  the  Ronum 
general  Soains,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Autigonus  ramendered  himself  to  Sosiu6,who  hand- 
ed him  oyer  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefactor  in  ik  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xiv.  13-16,  i?.  ,/.  i.  IS,  14 ;  Dim 
Cass.  ilix.  22.  Respecting  the  dilfercnce  in  chro- 
nology between  Joaephui  and  Dion  Cassius,  setr 
Wenibdorf^  de  Fide  Librorum  MuccuL.  p.  24,  and 
Ideler»  OimnoL  ii.  p.  389,  &c.) 

ANTl'CjUNUS  (^AKriyuvoj), ft  writer  on  rAiNT- 
ING,  mentioned  by  DiogL-nes  Laertius  (viL  1'2),  is 
pcrliaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  atatuoiy.  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'GONUS*  a  geneml  of  PsiifiEim  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans^  wna  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xUv.  26,  3Z) 

ANTPOONUS,  a  Ore^^k  scviftoh^  and  nn 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artiat* 
w^ho  represented  the  battles  of  Attalui  and  Kumeues 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19,  §  2\.)  lie 
lived,  therefore,  about  23y  B.C.,  when  Attadiis  I*, 
king  of  Pergnmua,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
furtlier  on,  Pliny  (§  2G)  uiya,  "Antignnus  ct  pi*- 
rixyomenon,  tyninnicidawjue  itjpra  dictos/*  where 
one  of  the  be«t  MS5.  haA  "^Antignotui  et  luctatores, 
periiyomeniiu,*'  Ate.  (P.  S.] 

ANT1'(jONUS  {*KvT{yo^os)^  a  Greek  samy 
sURoivUN,  mentioned  by  Gah'n,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  oeatary  ofWr 
Christ.  (Ottlen,  De  Chm}tctt.  Aftdicam,  **«.  Locot^ 
ii.  I,  vol  xii.  pp.  557,  5tt0.)  Marcellus  Empiricus 
quotes  a  pbyisician  of  the  same  namjc^  who  nuiy 
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▼erj  poMiblj  l)c  tlio  Mmo  perrmn  (Marc  Empir. 
De  Moiicam.  c  fl.  pp.  2(>b\  ^(f?,  *274) ;  and  Lucian 
mentions  an  impndt'nt  quack  named  Antigonus, 
who  among  other  thiiign  naid,  that  one  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  rcKtored  to  life  after  hating  been 
buried  for  twenty  da  vs.  (Luc.  J*hitop$tude$^  §§  *21, 
25,  2(1.  vol.  iii.  (id.  f auchn.)  [W. A.  O.] 

ANTI'LEON  fAin-iAfw).  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  nn  chronology  (Tlcpl  XpoKWf),  the 
lecond  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  peiv 
■on  as  the  Antileon  mentioned  bj  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncerLiin.  [!>•§•] 

ANTI'LOCHITS  CAktiAoxoj),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylon,  by  Anaxihia  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iii.  451),  by  Eury- 
dice.      Jlygimis   {Fah.  25*2)   states,  that   as  an 
infant  he  waH  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.     He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Ilelun.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)     According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nevtor  being  advisied  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  S4m  against   an   Ethiopian,  gave    him 
Chalion  as  his  couHtxint  attendant    (Eustath.  ad 
Ifom.  p.  1697.)     Antilochus  apiK^ars  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bniTest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
AchUIes.    (a/,  iii.  112;  //.  xxiiL  550,  G07,  xviiL 
16.)     He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.    ((W.*iv.*186,  &c,  xi.  522;  Pind. 
Pjfth.  XL  32,  &c.)     llyginus,  in  one  passage  (Fab. 
112)  states  that  he  was  sbiin  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  11 3)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
tide  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
(Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Lenoe 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.     {Od,  xxiv. 
16;  PauK.  iii.  19.  g  1 1.)     Philostratus  (Her,  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.     When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  appli«>d  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of   his  father  at    his   unexpected  arrival. 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  lieauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Menmon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.     Achilles  not  only  avenged  bis  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funenil  pyre.      (Comp.  B«ickh,  ad  Pimd,  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  waA  painted  by  Polvgnotus  in  the  Lesche 
of  Delphi.     (Pans.  X.  30.  §  1*;  Philostr.  Icon,  ii. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  ('AyrtAoxoT),  a  Greek  hinlo- 
nan,  who  wn)te  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phent  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Kpictirus,  whoHC  system  he  himself  adoptt'tl.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Stntm.  i.  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
OS  the  Antilogns  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  llali- 
canui»Hiis.  (Zte  Comp,  VrrL  4  ;  comp.  Anonym. 
iJemript  Olymp,  xlix.)  Theodoret  (Therap.  viiu 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  hi.4  authority  for 
placing  the  tonih  of  Cecrops  on  the  acni{K>liH  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (J'rofrt'pt. 
p.  13)  and  Aniobius  (adr.  Grtit.  vi.  6)  refer  ft»r 
the  same  fiwrt  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
there  may  posHiblv  l>e  an  error  in  Theofloret.  fL.  S.] 
A NTl .M.^'C'HI Di:S, arehitect.  [ Antistatks. ] 
ANTl'MACHUS  ('Arrf/uixw)*  a  Trojan,  who. 
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when  Menelani  and  Odyueu  eune  ta  Trojto  «k 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  adviaed  his  coantrjiaca 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn,  it  n. 
122,  &C.,  138,  Ac.)  It  was  Antimachaa  wW 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  mlani 
to  the  Greeks.  (/^  xL  125.)  He  had  three  mm» 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  llippolodHHk 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelaiu,  they  wen  bilh 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  perMmafc*  if 
this  name.  (Hvgin.  Fab,  170  ;  SchoL  od  iXtd, 
Ukm,  iv.  104 ;  Ov.  AfeL  xiL  460.)  [L.  Sl] 

ANTl'MACHUS  (*Ajt<^xm).  1.  Of  Clamm^ 
a  son  of  Hipporchus,  was  a  Greek  epic  mi, 
elegiac  poet.  (Cic  BruL  51 ;  Oy.  TVsrf.  L  6. 1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  m^ 
because  Clares  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Gala- 
phon.  He  flourished  during  the  kttcr  period  ^ 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Diod.  ziii.  108.)  Thi 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  h» 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  isM^ 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  in  fonnrria 
with  Lysander  and  Phito  the  philosopher  oifr 
ciently  indicates  the  age  to  which  he  befeagsIL 
(Plut.  LymMd,  18 ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat.  TSm.1  p.a&) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  tha 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Hens^ 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachus  entered  upon  a 

?)etical  contest  with  one  Niociatus  of  HendoL 
he  latter  obtained  the  prixe  from  Lysander  hii^ 
self,  and  Antimachus,  disheartened  1^  hia  fcilan^ 
destroyed  his  own  poem.  Plato,  then  a  javv 
man,  happened  to  be  present,  and  eonaokd  tht 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  jgnomnee,  lika 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboHii 
under  it  The  meeting  between  Antinaehai  aad 
Phto  is  related  ditierently  by  Cioero  (I.  e.),  whi 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  aad 
prolKibly  also  at  a  different  place ;  for,  aeeordiig  Ii 
him,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  nmncnnis  andiriw 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  hie  heana 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gmdoallj  left  tht 
place  with  the  exception  of  PhUo,  whereapon  the 
poet  said,  '*  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  ta  nadt 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thoosaadi 
of  other  hearers.**  Now  an  anecdote  aimikr  Ii 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Ant^gsni 
the  Rhodiaii  [Antaqoras],  and  this  lepitilisn  sf 


the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  imanh^ 
bilities,  have  led  Welcker(/>r  JE}NseleC>ahi^  p^ 
105,  &c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altoj^chsr  aa 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  anintcfcsliaf 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinnate  that,  a^ 
though  they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  i 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of 
and  inti'lligcnce. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anli- 
nuichus  that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lydcs,  who 
waM  either  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  foOowel 
her  to  Lydia ;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  aeea 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
souirht  cnnsobtion  in  the  composition  of  an  thB$j 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celobmted  in  ai^ 
tiquity.  '(Athen.  xiiL  p.  59U;  Brunck,  Ammktt.  i. 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  veiy  lung,  osb- 
sistiHi  of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet*  hod  hecoHM 
unfortunate  through  the  eariv  death  of  their  b^ 
lov«Hi.  (Plut  CoMmJ.adAi^Jitm.  p.  lOti,  K)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  sjul  aati- 
quarian  information,  and  it  was  chirdy  for  this  and 


ANTIMACHire. 
iir Mf  Ufks* or  inetiol  nuon^  that  AgatKor- 
of  it,     (Phot,  IfiOL 

wtik  of  ABttmocbtti  wa«  hh  epic 
(OnMr),  which  Cici»m  devig- 
Pttrpliyrim  (ad 
l4C)  «m,  ihAt  AotiiruicbuA  hod 
M«t  bit  pacB  m  BUMsh,  ihal  id  ih<*  '24th  book 
Mb»)  U»  Srvtm  Heiott  hid  noi  jet  ornTed  At 
u^m,     Kw  a*  In  the  ifemftinuig  part  of  the 
|«Kf  had  not  only  t»  deacrihe  the  war  of 
bol  aim  probably  tmited  of  the  war  of 
^i^ni  (S«hoi  «ftd  ^ni^r^^.  /'df.  VIGB),  the 
l^^«ltlbt  pMm  tnnct  hare  been  iiummse.     It 
««W  ik*  the  ekfQ  >^r  mjiholtjgiail  lore, 

«*i  li  llHt  had  tki  I  with  the  dubject  of 

1^  pmwM  nworpnrateti  tn  it.  It  wnu,  of  coumc, 
Mnil  to  iMtwJ  mtA  m  naaft,  «tid  hcnee  we  find 
fciMed  hgr  QmatShHi  (s»  t.  S  M  ;  comp.  DionyK. 
Ud,  Of  mA  tV— JIM.  2*2),  thst  Antkoaehua  was 
aBBCMMfill  la  hti  deteriptiont  of  paiuon^  that  hk 
•i^kft  vera  aoft  fraeeM,  and  were  detkient  in 
•KapBtst.  Hii  fitjle  abo  had  not  the  liiople 
«d«if  flaw  of  the  Homeric  poaaa,  Uc  boi^ 
mmi  tifttmitmm  and  phtaies  CRmi  the  tragic 
wfaiV  amA  feaqaeatly  iotrodiieed  Done  hmm. 
0AtL  md  S'iamd  Thtriae.  3.)  Antimaehufl  wba 
llai  <aa  «l  the  fioireniiineri  of  the  poeu  of  the 
JUaaa4RBt  lefaool, « ho  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
mI  a  Kleet  Wftff*hTT  of  Ecuden  than  for  the  public 

«-  l«fKi    The  Akxandrine  pr^ --• ^  assigned 

t»laB  Ihi  eeeand  pilaoe  amoiv  <  t%  and 

fl»  M^aPBT  Hadrian  prelerro  i  >  even  in 

^mm  «f  Uooier.    (IHon.  Cosa,  Ijux.  4;  8parti,-«n. 
S»)     Thfjc  are  looie  other  work*  which 
la  AntitnaehiiB,  Aueh  Ht  a  wurk  en> 
(Steph.  Eym.  $,  v,  KutvKoiomI,  a 
oQad  AcJ^Ta  (AthcoL  tU    p.  300),  a  third 
^hi  *liW^  (EtymaL  M.  «.  c.  'AfaXirh^cifp),  and 
lalMa  alia  a  CentatiraiBachia  ( Kutol.  Com,  vii. 
I);  iai  a»  in   aU  tbtac   mte%  Antiiuachua  b 
■■HiMBd  withoat  aay  descriptive  epithet,  it  canr 
Ml  be    aiiaffiimiil   whether    he  ii    the    Clarian 
!■(«  far  Uaaa  are  two  other  poets  of  the  iame 
ana.    fiahlaa  laja  that  Antiraachiia  of  Chmn  was 
■bmiMMMiiim,  mill  thera  k  a  tniditioii  that  he 
waAtmtmmdiaa  of  the  tejct  of  the  Homerie  poems ; 
hal  mji^tiuf  thcae  potnu  tee  R  A.  Wolf^  Pro- 
i^iA.  fpuctaxriL  and  dxxxi.,  kc     The  nuincrous 
Hpiaii  at  Aniifluiehoa  ha^  been  collected  by 
C  A.  O.  Schilhaibei^  fiaOe,  1786,  8to.    Some 

"in  H.G.Stoll, 

Fragm.   Ootting.   1841. 

^   _  la  tibe  Tbebeia  aia  eoUected  in 

teto«^  Mhf  Pt^apm,  dtf  ^mtk  Foet.  dtr  iiritch. 

kla  mfAkmtmd^  p»  l»9^  Ac^  comp*  with  Nachtrun^ 
^R4c  S<«  N.  Bach*  PkU^oa^IimrmmmadM, 
»M|  llb«&y  in  gbe  Oamidd  JommaL,  iv.  p. 
iU;  WMtar«  i^lr  A»ak  Qfc/ai,  p.  102,  Ac. 
1  Of  Taoa,  w  opic  peat.  Plutmrh  (/tfomifiL 
1?/  itaira,  that  ba  waa  twd  to  ha?e  known  some- 
lb«|  ibaat  llii  acUpaa  which  oorurred  on  the  day 
t'iaiiaBJiCiaoal  itaiiiek  Cbonana  AleKandrintu 
f^^s.  ai  ph  621;  <») 
*«  1^  wbith  A-n 
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^biBwiiiieBa  I 


Bud  to  have  tmitatcdL 

.  AntitnAchua  would 
.  n?ck  Utemture. 
pt,  is  said  by  ^uidos 
Koer^iOToilo,  lliat  !«>, 
unnrrw^l  QOtliilting  of  3760 


hexameter  Temei.  Tietaea  (<i<J  Ljfctipkr,  245) 
quotes  three  lines  from  Aatinuicbus  but  whciher 
they  belong  to  Antiniacbus  of  Ileliopolis,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  fiiunc  name, 
eanaot  be  ascertained.  (Diintzer,  Frmjm.  der 
KpiadL  Pom,  vm  AUamuL,  Ac.  p.  <^7.)    [U  S.}' 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.    (Plin,  xxxix,  19.  §  2b\)   [P,  a  J 

ANTIME'NIIiAS.     [Alcaiub.] 

ANTJMOERUS  (^Ai^WfWf),  a  »ophii«U  wom 
A  naliTc  of  JVIende  in  llirac^,  aud  is  mtTiiioai'il 
with  pnii»c  among  the  disciples  of  Prutagtiraa. 
(Phit  Protag.  p.  315^  a. ;  ThemisL   OmL  xxtx. 

p.  347,  a.)  ri^s.] 

ANTl'NOE  {"Asrrt»&n),  a  dnughlcr  of  CcpHeu«. 
At  the  command  of  on  onicle  she  IihI  tlie  inlmbit^ 
ants  of  Monti ueia  irum  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  sU>od,  to  a  place  where  the  new  Uiwn  was 
to  be  fuundtHl.  She  was  giiidcd  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent.  She  had  a  motiunient  at  Mantineia  lom- 
meroorating  this  event.  (Pttu».  viii,  8.  §  3,  ^). 
§  2.)  In  the  latter  of  the««  p.nssages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Schol.  ad  JfioUoit.  lUntd,  i.  Ifi4; 
Paul,  viii-ll.  %%  [W6.\ 

ANT  r  NO  Us  (' A*Tf  »'o<uf ),  a  son  of  Eliipi'itliesof 
Ithncsi,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelupe,  wiio 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threnti'O- 
ed  the  life  of  Teleinachiis.  (ilom.  0*L  xiii.  4tij&c,, 
ir,  630*  Ac:,  rvi.  371.)  When  Udysp-cu*  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  diftgulae  of  a  iM^^gitr,  Antir 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stoul  nt  bini, 
{Od.  xtiiL  42,  &c)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
firat  of  the  iuiton  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odys- 
icuA.  (ixiLS^Ac)  [lj<!i^'] 

ANTl'NOUS  ('AitIj^oi/j),  a  chief  among  the 
Alolosskmt  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  wilU  in  the  war  of  PeraetLs,  king 
tif  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephdiis,  were  eotinect- 
cd  with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  althuugh  be  waa  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Hihuu  would  be  niinotu  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  bad  no  intention  of  joining  Persetts,  yet 
Choropa,  a  young  Epeirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans^  calumniated  Antinou^  anil 
Ccphalus  as  if  thej  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  and  his  friends  at  fir&t 
treated  the  machinationii  of  Chnrops  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  frii'uds 
were  anealea  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalna  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  th«ir 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  ibo 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molojisians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  n.  c.  1G8.  Poly  bins  doea 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  on  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair* 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  ixx.  7.)  [K  S.] 

ANTrNOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
bam  at  Bithynium  or  Clnndiopolis  in  BItbynia, 
On  account  of  his  extruonlinary  beauty  he  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hudrum  to  be  his  page^,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  extravagant  al^ction. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  waa  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  hia 
death  was  ULxidentnl^  or  whether  he  threw  himsell 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgnst  at  the  life  he  led. 


ANTIOCHUS. 
or  from  a  rapemitinus  belief  ihnt  by  m  d«sng  he 
fthould  avert  aoroe  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Casoai  CiiToars  the  latter  supposition.  The 
gtitf  of  the  eiDperor  knew  no  bounds,  lie  itrove 
to  p<*rpptttate  the  memory  of  hift  fiivouritc  by 
xnoijumenLt  of  all  kinds.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Beta  in  the  ThetmiA,  near  which  Antinou*  wiu 
drowned,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  AntinoopoUs. 
H«  enrolled  Andnoiu  amongst  the  godi,  eauk>d 
temptes  to  he  «ivcted  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(at  Maotineia),  imd  ttatues  of  him  to  b»  tet  up  in 
almott  every  pnrt  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
ftanctuarie»  dedicated  to  hint  omelea  were  delircred 
in  hi&  name.  Uamea  were  olw  celebrated  la  hit 
honour.  (Diet.  o/Anl.*^v.  *ArriW«fa.)  A  star  be- 
tween the  eogie  and  the  sodiae,  which  the  ounrtiert 
of  th«  emperor  pretended  had  then  lirst  made  il» 
NppMnuiee,  and  wu  the  lool  of  Antinous,  received 
bii  naiDa,  which  it  KtiH  bean.  A  hirge  number  of 
wotki  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  hi» 
hommr,  and  many  of  them  are  »till  extant  They 
b«Te  been  dtlTuvely  dotcribed  and  claasified  by 
Konmd  Lerexow  in  hit  treatise  Urlurr  den  Ah- 
iimm  dwyettdU  u»  den  KuHsideHkmW^m  de» 
Ahtrilmmis.  The  death  rrf  Antinous,  which  took 
likeo  probably  in  a.  d,  1  '22,  seems  to  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  hitUjry  of  ojideat  art  (Dion  Com^ 
Ixix.  II4   Spartian,  Hadrtan,  U;   Patts.  viii*  9* 

1 4.)  [ap.M.j 

There  were  varioai  medoli  itmck  in  honour  of 
Aotirimif  in  the  Oreek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Ronuui  colonies  In  the  one  aiK 
i»eied,  which  w&t  stnick  at  Uithyniitm,  the  births 
place  of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  tlATPU 
ANTINOON  ©EON,  tliat  i*,  **  Hit  native  country 
(i«f«f«octt)  the  ipod  Antinout.**  The  inscription 
«o  tbt  itfeni  it  oaariy  affiled  00  tb«  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  wa*  made:  it  wai  original) v 
AAPIAN^H  BieTNIEilN.  On  it  Memiry  is  r©- 
presented  with  a  bull  by  his  ftidei*  which  probably 
Aaft  refefvnce  to  Apii,     (Eckheti  vL  p.  528,  Acs.) 


ANTrOCHIS  (*Arr<oxf»).  i.  A  siiter  of 
Antiorbtu  the  Great,  married  to  Xirrxes,  kinie  of 
Amioaata,  a  city  between  the  Euphnilaa  and  tho 
Tifrit.  (Holyb.  viii,  2a.) 

2.  A  ibinJfhJj'r  of  .A-  *.»..•  »^-  O-*    --  ' 

to  Ariaratheis  kux\i  of  ' 
hoxul  two  datightem  lk, 
(Dtnd.  xxsL  /*>/.  3;  Apiiuui,  Syr.  b,) 

H.  A  daugtiU^  of  Ai-hneus,  rnarri«Hl  tn  AttnTii*, 
And  tha  mother  of  Attaltia  L,  king  of  r 
(Sm^  xiiL  p.  024.) 

ANTI'OCHIJS  CAi^X").    *"   - 
mjtkkal  petMaAj^r*  of  iliis  ruunit,  < 
HoAloa  Of  any  inirrrst  b  r^lati^iL 
J^aHftTL  ^  i  i  1. 10,  I  1 ;  Apottod.  a.  4.  |  ^,  Ku, 
HyiriftFiilinflL)  [L.ai 

AVT' <  V  f»rs  (*Arr(ax«f),  df  Amai  in  CUi- 
da,  iiA  be  bttotelf  preian4ed  to  ba.  a 

€yiu.  , ,     n    Mfi  iknitsthad  aboal  a,  d.  000, 


P^ 
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dttriziir  the  fri^  of  Sereru  and  Caraeallib 
lH*1oi)gpd  to  a  distinguisbed  fiunily, 
of  which  were  afterwards  imiaed  ta 
at  Home.  He  took  no  part  in  the  palHieal 
his  native  pUoe,  bot  wjih  his  krge  - — -^ 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
waa  enabled  to  support  and  rvlieva 
citii'-ni  whenever  it  was  ne>ed«d.  He  ■ 
spend  his  nig^hts  in  the  temple  of  AM3l«piB% 
on  account  of  tlie  dreaou  and  tbe  iinimnnniritiMi 
with  the  god  in  tbeai,  and  partljaoi Msoitiit  ol  lii 
conversation  of  other  penoiia  wbe  Ukeariie  mmI 
their  nighu  there  without  being  able  to  «m^ 
During  the  war  of  Caiacalla  ^aintt  the  E^nhioB 
be  was  at  first  of  Bom«  service  to  the  Hfmtaii  anajr 
by  hia  Cynic  mode  of  life^  but  afterward ■  be 
ierted  to  the  Parthiana  together  with  Tx\ 

Antiochus  was  one  of  the  viost  diiiii  _ 
rhetoricians  of  hia  time.    He  waa  a  pupil  el 
danu^  the  Aieyrian,  and  Dionytitus  the 
He  uM>d  to  speak  extempore,  and  hia 
and  omtioni  were  di»tifignished  lor  thdr 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  preci«Mao  ii 
style,  which  bad  nothing  of  the  pomp 
i»f  other  rhetoiiciaiuk  But  ha  im  1 
repuution  aa  a  writei^    Pbibetiataa 
historical  work  of  his  {larcf^)  which  ie  tunivl 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  wae  tW  evU 
of  tljis  history  is  uriktutwn.      Phrynirba* 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  *Ayi>^     (PI 
VU,  &jf>k  ii.  4.  5.  I  4  ;     Dion  Cam  IxxviL  tt| 
BmdvL,  K  n  :  Eudoc.  p.  £8.)  ( L  £U] 

ANTi'OCllUS  ('k»niox^%\  ni  Ataji4)ii»aui 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  th»      '  *  "^ 
Attic  cwimedy.     (Athen,  %%,   p>  2H'i.) 
thinks  that  he  ii,  perhaps,  the  aroe 
mythrignpher  Antiochus,  who  vroto 
tn^iihiid  traditions  armngcd  aeoordjAg  la 
wWre  thev  were  cun^iil*     (Pleliin.  Ui 
9 :  Phot  OfiL  1  m. )    Some  writ«a  «i^ 
consider    the    mythographer    aa   lb«  1 
Antiochua  of  Aegae  or  Antiochus  of  SjncMeai 
Dotiit:  01  he  said  about  the  aalief.  [LM 

A :  -^  ('Ayriox^t),  an  Aucadi^  %  wee 

the  Lu  1 V  his  state  to  the  Perttan  raaniA 

M.  n.  3(b7t  when  luiihawtes  went  to  Sosa 

of  the  Grecian  atate^     The  Attsuliana, 

through   the  tntluence  of  Pelopidas,  the 

ambaMadur,   were   treated   as  of  irsa  Impni 

*'    'i  the  Kl«<sut» — on  afiWrnt  which  .\jitifld»aa  ■»> 

•1  by  refusing  the  pieetnta  of  lb«  kii«|^  (Xtfb 

vii.  L  I  3UI^  Jlc.)     Xeuephon  aaya*  thai  A» 

tKxrHiu  had  eonqnered  in  i 

PauMUiiaa  infonna  lu  (ri*  ;L  §  4]k 

ttie  pancsmtiiel,  waa  a  native  ol  ~ 

be  conqneivd  in  thie  eofiteat  enoe  in 

"'" '-    '"-"  "^  the  Htamth  nod  twiat 

ittalae  ina  md*  by  N 

^iined  by  the  Anndiana  aa  mm  i# 

Lht;)jr  |xJWlll^  wWfice  Xetitiphon  aUa  AnlisiaiMiiB 

AihokIiao  ;  but  it  is  morv  aaaiiily  nchfuad  aa  h^ 

]iintfin|i(  to  V2x%. 

ANTI'OCHUft  ('Arrr«»xot),  of  AaCAiOH,  tl» 


ffh«v  he  i 


dria  also,  om  *nlt  as  in  Syria,  wl 

bav*  ended  ht*  hfe.  (Plut  Cms  e.  4,  iaciA  <.dS| 

Cf^  dtni,  iu  Mi.)     He  waa  a  phtleaiphiff  el  mm^ 

1.V  r*>,m..tn,..  .u  iu.  ttiM,  ht  SuOv  ki  dr 


a  l^gic^   (Sext.  Emp.  ttL  201,  tee  not  in 

■ptial  tendency  of  tlie  Academic  philoio- 
n  Antiodiiis*  proliablj  bad  iu  origin  in 
f  ffeafnl  sttempte  to  lead  hit  diteiplet  to 
w— wing  aa  the  light  method  of  diicoTer- 
t»  and  Bot  to  tmtt  too  much  to  the  impret- 
thc  tenict.  Gceio  even  ranki  Plato  him- 
I  thooa  phfloaophert  who  held,  that  there 
tack  thing  aa  certainty  in  anj  kind  of 
ge  {Aemd^  iL  23) ;  at  if  his  depredation 
■■ea  aa  tmatworthy  organs  of  perception, 
ba  kind  of  knowlc^BO  which  tlwy  convey, 
ted  also  the  eonchwons  of  the  reason. 
,  hewwet;  no  doabt  that  later  phikMophert, 
J  jwaistiiig  too  ezdnsiTdj  on  the  uioer- 
r  the  senses  (in  order  like  Aroesilas  to  ex- 

kj  comparison  the  Talae  of  speeolatiTe 
r  ISkt  Camendes  snd  PMlo,  bj  extending 
m  Uibilitj  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
f  fcDen  into  a  dq;ree  of  scepticism  that 
la  strike  at  the  root  of  all  tnith,  theoretical 
rtkaL  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
B^BB,  besides  incnlcatii^  pardcnhr  doe- 
1  Bocal  philooophy,  to  examine  the  ^jroonds 
aewledge,  and  onr  capacities  for  discoTer- 
k ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
if  kis  snccesa,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
'  Meat  repfrsentstiop  of  his  o^nkms  has 
L  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ix.  8.) 
afttaed  to  be  leriTing  the  doctrines  of  the 
liBy,  or  of  Pkito^  school,  when  he  main- 
■  opposition  to  Phik»  and  Gsmcades,  that 
bet  had  in  itself  a  test  by  n^iidi  it  could 
ah  truth  firom  fclsfhood ;  or  in  the  km- 
i  .the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
rising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
that  had  no  coiresponding  reality.    (Cic 

18.)  For  the  argnmcnt  of  the  soeptiGs 
tiftwo  notions  wen  so  exactly  similar  as 
y  ooold  not  he  ^stingnished,  neither  of 

Jl^    X^    .^iA    «^    U^   t... -^tM.  -...^ 


eonsisto  etssntially  in  a  Tirtnoos 
life,  yet  is'not  independent  of  external  thim. 
(/d.  42,  dtFm.T.  25,  TWe.  Quaed.  r.  &)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  (Jead,  iL  48),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holdings  that  all  the  emotions  onght  to  be  sop- 
pressed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
mdines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  (id,  43),  it 
appean  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  ^a- 
kMojpher,  and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  to  as  to  wnre  the  oM 
Academy.    (Sext.  Empir.  L  235.)  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrioxof),  an  Astbonomuii 
of  uncertain  date,  whote  work  'AiroreAfo-fioriittC 
ttill  existo  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
jet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  BiU,  Gr.  ir.  p.  151.)  There 
IS  an  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblus  of  Ptolemaeus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  trantktion 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1559,  foL,  aa 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Oole  {ad 
lambL  dt  Mjf»L  pu  864)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  woriL  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occun  in  the  woric  itsel£  (P.  194.)         [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAyrioxorX  an  Athxnian, 
was  left  by  Aldbiades  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  &  &  407,  with  ttrict  injunctions 
not  to  fig^t  with  Lysander.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  <n  Alcibiades*  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend ;  he  waa  a  tkilfhl  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedlets  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biades had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {Aldb.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popuhur  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tame  quail  to  etcape  from  under  his 
doak,  which  occurrence  tuspended  the  businett  of 
the  attembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Aldbiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Aldbiadea,  and  provoked  Lytander  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  diipt  were  lott, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.      This  defeat 
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Hill  king  is  fint  ntetitioned  about  b.  c.  69,  in  the 
msBftaga.  of  LucuDus  agamil  Tignwaft.  (Dion  Com. 
Fr^.  xxxr,  2.) 

AifWr  Pompe  J  bid  depowd  AnUocfant  Aiktkuii 
the  liitt  king  of  Syria,  B.  &  65,  be  maiched  agataKt 
Antiochiu  of  Comauigeiio,  with  whom  he  thonlj 
afterwurdi  condaded  a  peftoe.  (d.  c.  64.)  Pompoj 
ttdd«d  to  hii  doiuiiuoiit  Sftlauceia  and  the  conqimLft 
lit  hibd  made  in  Meftopotfemia.  (A|>pian,  MilAr. 
106,  1 14.)  When  Cicero  wu  goremor  of  Cilkm 
(a  c  5)),  he  reoaived  from  AntiochuA  ititelligence 
of  th«  movenieiit*  of  the  Parthians.  {Cic  ad  Fam. 
XT«  1,  •%  4.)  In  the  ciril  war  botweeo  Caeiar  and 
Potnpj  (a.c«  49)^  Antiochiu  auistcd  the  latter 
with  troopi*  (Caefiar,  B.  C.  iii.  5  ;  Appian,  B,  C, 
iL  49.)  la  B.  c  88,  Ventidiai,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antoniua*  afWr  eonquering  the  Parthiatia,  moiched 
Qgaintl  Antiochua,  atlncted  hf  tb«  gr^  treaattrat 
which  thit  king  poiaeued ;  and  Antoniui,  amying 
at  the  army  jutt  aa  the  war  wai  coaimencing,  took 
it  into  hia  own  handii  and  hud  ■ieg«  to  Somoaata. 
He  waa,  howoter,  unable  to  take  the  nloce,  and 
was  giad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- 
chut.  (Dion  Caaa.  xUx.  2(K2^;  VXnVAmL  U.)  A 
dnoghter  of  Anttochua  mArried  OitkIcv,  king  of 
Parthia.  (Dion  Cau*  xlix.  2'S.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Ajitiochut,  bat  he 
moat  hare  died  before  ik  c.  31,  aa  bia  aaeoeaior 
Mithridates  it  tnentioncd  at  king  of  Coounagenie  in 
that  year.  (Ptut.  AnL  61.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  !L  (*Ai^bxof)»  king  of  Com- 
ifiLGBNK,  lucoeeded  Mithridatei  L,  and  waa  tum- 
moned  to  Eonw  by  Augiutui  ajtd  ejcecuti;d  tn  b.  u 
39,  becaoae  he  hod  cauted  the  aamMiuation  of  an 
■gibnniilor,  whom  hia  brother  had  sent  to  Ilome. 
Angnatne  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithiidatca  IV^ 
who  vmt  then  a  boy,  becnuae  hin  father  luid  been 
murdered  by  the  king.    (Oion  Caaa.  liL  411,  Itr.  9.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  II L  fAi^f^x^f)*  king  of  Com- 
MAGBNa,  aeema  to  have  aucceuded  Milbridatea  11. 
\W  know  noilung  mora  of  him  than  that  be  died 
in  A.  D.  17.  (Tac.  ^««u  iL  42.)  Upon  hia  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac.^laa. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  ao  till  a.  n.  Sa,  when  Antio- 
ehtta  Epiphonea  waa  appitinied  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTl'OCHUS  IV.  fAKr.oxoO^kij^gofCaii- 
iiAOt.NK,  aumamcd  EPIPHANK^  (*£iri^ainji), 
waa  apparently  a  aon  of  Autiuchua  111.,  and  re^ 
ceived  hia  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  d. 
88|  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  aeor 
coaat  in  adaitiocL,  Caligula  alio  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  ol  the  reve nu4ra  of  Commagene  dar> 
ii^  the  twenty  yeata  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
KorloBeu  (Dion  Caaa^  lix.  B ;  ^wai.  6W.  16.)  He 
Uf  ed  on  moat  intiffiate  terma  with  CaUguk*  and 
h«  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  moken  ol  aa  the  in- 
atniciuri  id  the  erape<rof  la  the  art  of  tytanny. 
(Dion  Caaa.  Us.  24.)  Thia  friendabip,  howetrr, 
waa  not  of  r«ry  long  continuance,  for  he  waa 
mbiequentlT  depoeed  br  Gdigula  and  did  not 
obiaiD  hia  kingdOB  mbd  tiQ  tba  acoeaMoa  of 
daudiua  in  a*  D.  41.  (Dion  Cm*.  Is.  $«)  lo  A.Bt 
49  hia  eon,  alao  oaEed  Antiocbii*  Kpiphaoes,  waa 
betrolhad  to  Dmaina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joacph.  Ant  JiuL  9.  g  r .)  Ill  A*  u,  53  Antiocbua 
Ml  dtwn  an  iufuntrtion  of  •nme  WIjutuub  tiibee 
\r  CUkia,  oaDed  Clit  "  inn.  au.  55.)  In 
A.  ».  55  ha  wceiv"  s  u  Nero  10  knr 

troopi  to  make  war  ;l,.  i'lUthiana,  and  m 

the  y«.Tr  5.0  he  Mm  oil  xnvir^  i  ortulo  againat  Tiri- 
datra,  bmtliar  of  the  IWthiun  king  Vologeaea.  (xUL 
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7,  37.)  In  conteqaenoe  of  1 
war,  he  obtiuned  in  the  year  C\ 
(xir.  26,)  He  eapouaed  tljo 
when  he  waa  proclaimed  emper 
he  ia  then  apoken  of  aa  the  ncheatj 
kinga,  (Ta£.  Hut.  ii.  8 1 . )  1  u  the  i 
forcea,  eoounanded  by  hta  aon  AM 
Titua  in  the  aiege  of  JeniBak-m.  (Jo 
T.  1L§3;  Toc/AmT.  V.  1.)  Twa' 
wards,  a*  n.  72,  he  waa  accu«ed  by 
govcmor  of  Syria,  of  couapiring  with  th 
agaiaat  the  Komana^  and  waa  in  < 
prived  of  hia  kingdooi,  after  a  i 
yean  from  hia  firat  appointmeot  ' 
fint  retired  to  [.^aciHlMBion,  am 
whi'TO  he  paaaed  the  lemainder  of] 
aona  Aatiochoa  and  C^iniGaa, 
with  great  reepecL  (Jtjaepb.  B,J. 
are  eerend  coma  of  thia  king  extant,  ! 
we  learn,  that  the  nana  of  bia  wife 
In  the  one  annexed  he  ia  caUed  BA21AE 
ANTIOXOX  ft:  *' -  - 
tented,  aniroum! 
and  inacribed  K( ' 
255i  &C.;  comp»  Ciuitoot  i**  H.  iti.  p^  { 


ANTI'DCHUS  CArrfflX«)»«n  !^« 
po^  one  of  whoac  cpigrnm*  ia  extant  \ 
Anthnlogr.    (xu  412.) 

ANTf'OCHUS  HI  EH  AX  C^ 
ao  called  from  hit  graaplng  and  amlj 
waa  the  younger  aou  of  Antiti  ~ 
Syria.     On  the  death  of  hia  fiither 
Anliochua  waged  war  apan  hia 
CalUnicviv,  in  order  to  obtain  / 
aclf  aa  an  independent  kingdom. 
for  many  ycan<,  but  Antiocbni  ' 
tirely  defeutod*  chiefly  throngh  I 
lot,  king  of  P(«rpmui,  who  divfll 
Minor.     AntiiK-hui   aubiequfntty 
where  he  waa  killed  by  mbben  in  Bk  qJ 
married  a  daughter  of  S^ielaa,  king 
( Juatln.  xjtnL  2,  3 ;   Polyaen.  iv.  17  t 
p.  4ni>,  a, ;    Euwb.  Ckmm.  Arm,   pfh.  . 
Clinton,  F.  If.  liL  pp.  Sll,  512,  41 S.) 
repreaented  on  the  reTcrae  of  tha  i 
(EckheUtiLp.  219.) 


ooiK  or  aNTiQcnini  sii 


y  Diognies  LM^tias.  (ix.  106,116.)  [L.&] 
lOCUUS  {'Arrloxosy,  a.  monk  of  the 
fj  «£  St.  Siiia,  near  Jenualem,  flouriihed 
iae  «£  tha  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
k.  Ow  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
■aportaBce,  one  entitled  ToyB^imft  r^i 
Mifiix,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
d  in  scripture,  in  130  chapters.  This  work 
iC  publifthed  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
tTOL,  reprinted  in  the  BtUiotkcca  Pairum, 
S79;  Colon.  1618;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
wk  was  first  published  by  Fronto  Ducaeus, 
imetarii  BOtl.  Pair.  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
ff^  BAL  Pair.  Paris,  1644.  A  considera- 
■Mot  of  it  ia  printed  in  Fabridns^  BiLL 
LB.  501.  [P.  S.] 

rOCHCS    PA'CCIUa     [Paccius  An- 

Ll 

rOCHUS  PHILOME'TOR  (♦iAo/*ih-«p) 
sed  by  some  persons  to  hare  been  a  physi- 
dnggiftt,  who  most  have  lived  in  or  before 
«d  century  after  Christ;  he  is  the  in- 
€  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
wkieh  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
nek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
jalen  in  one  of  his  works  (De  Aniid,  iL 
ToL  xiv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
4  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
t  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
f  tke  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
acted  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
m  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
'  uiD§,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
d  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xz. 
)«rApoUo.  (Plin.  Valer. /]^  i20  M«i.  ir. 
SeeCagnati  KanafOAiemit  ii.25,  p.174, 
1.1587.)  [W.A.O.] 

rOCH  US  CArrioxos)-  1.  A  physjoav, 
can  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
ifter  Christ.  Oalen  gii:es  a  precise  account 
aC  Tmemdaf  t.  6,  toL  tI   p.  332)  of  the 

,m^,mJt      ♦a      «m»     mnA     «ltA     VMV    «n     wUCmU      k^ 


and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  {Mauiyrolo- 
<fittm  Rcmanum  ;  Bzorius,  Nomenclalor  San/dorum 
Pnfemone  Afedicorum;  Acta  Sanctorum,  JuL  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Clcmentis,  Menologium  Graecorum, 
vol.  iii  p.  168  ;  Fabricius,  BWUuih,  Graeca,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  64,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.  G] 

ANTrOCHUS  ('Ai^foxof),  bishop  of  Ptole- 
if  aVs  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
bi^nning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  prcacliing 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostom.  He  af^rwards  took 
part  wannly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  a.  d.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  ^against  Avarice,** 
which  is  lost  (Oenuad.  20  ;  Tbeodoret  Dial.  ii. ; 
Phot  Cod.  288;  AcL  Condi.  Ephes.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  CataL  Cudd.  VinduUm.  pt.  i.  p.  116,  No. 
58.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTI'OCHUS  (^Ap7i6xos)j  an  Athenian 
ficuLProR,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Wine- 
kehnann's  Werkc,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAyrfoxos),  the  fether  of  Sa- 
Lsucus  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
&ther  of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  one  of  Philip's 
generals.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Selsucidab. 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('AKTioxoO,  of  Svracusk,  a 
son  of  Xenophones,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (Ant.  Rom.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  &  c.  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph.  c.Apion.  i.  3.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
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ttined  in  C,  pt  T.  Mlilirr,  f>&ffm,  lihtor.  Cfrofc, 
^toi*,  \HU,  pp,  IBJ  — 1U4.)  [L.  a] 

ANTniCIlL'S  I.  (*AKr(<^M ),  king  of  Syria, 
ftmmiziid  SO  IKK  (2ttfrtf/f ),  waa  the  Mm  of  Sekueu* 
Kicator  iind  n  Pcfmn  lady,  Apama.  Th«  mar- 
liage  of  hit  fifttber  with  Apoma  waa  one  of  thoae 
DULrringipt  which  Alexmnder  celebrated  at  Sum  in 
&  c*  325,  when  he  gave  Pcrtuiii  wivtt  to  hit  ge- 
nemlt.  Thii  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochas 
about  JL  c.  824.  lie  wai  present  with  hii  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ipraa  b  «l  C*  301,  which  tecured 
hr  Seleucus  the  jj^remineiit  of  Asia.  It  ia  related 
r*f  Atitiochaft,  tluit  he  fi^U  tick  through  love  of 
Stntomet.  the  ^oung  wife  of  hi*  fiither,  and  the 
datifhu^r  of  I>emetriu»  PoUorcetea,  and  that  when 
km  fiither  teomt  the  cnitie  of  his  illnria  through 
bia  ^bjraician  Eniii«tmtuH  he  ivsigned  StntoQice 
to  hunt  lod  gave  bim  lie  goTernnient  of  Upper 
Alia  with  the  titii;  of  king.  On  the  muider  of  his 
fiither  b  Macedonia  in  b.  c.  280,  Antiochas  sue- 
eecJcd  to  tlie  whole  of  bis  dominions,  and  pfQSc>- 
cuted  his  ckinu  to  the  throne  of  ^f  ncedonia  a^nst 
Atitignnus  Goaatos,  but  eTcntually  allowed  the 
ktier  14)  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  his 
marrying  Phila,  the  daofhler  of  Seleocus  and 
Stmtonice.  The  real  of  Antioebiu*  reign  iras  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Oanls^  who  had  invadod 
Atla  Minor^  By  the  help  of  his  elepliants  he  gained 
ft  TiclOEy  over  the  Gaols,  and  received  in  cansc<|u«iioe 
tht  •Dcnaiiie  of  Soter  ( Ittrnp ).  He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Kumenes  near  Sardis^  and  was  stib- 
•eqoently  killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  OutiU 

I  a  c:  261),  afker  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  By 
is  wife  Stmtontce  Antiochas  had  three  children : 
Antiochus  Theos,  who  succeeded  him;  Aptuiia, 
iDarrii»d  to  Magiu;  and  Stnitonice,  marrifd  to 
Ibmetrias  I L  of  Macedonia.  (Apptan,  Syr,  A9-65; 
Justin,  xnl  2 :  PkL  Ihmdr,  38,  39 ;  Stmh.  xiii. 
p.  623  i  Pauc  I  7;  Julian,  Miaopvf.  p.  34H,  a,  h. ; 
Ludan,  J&iuu,  8 ;  Aelian,  H.  A,  wx.  44  ;  Plin, 
//.  A'',  riii,  I2»)  ApoUo  is  ivprvwmbed  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  annexed  edn.  (EekheL  iii.  pi.  215.) 


condition  of  hi* 
Ijiodioo  and 
Piolemy.  Thia 
Esypt  ia  Hemd  to  la  the  book  of  Pianil  ( 
mmm  by  the  king  of  the  smith  we  art  I* 
stand  Egypt,  and  by  the  king  ftf  tbe  cuirll^ 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  vemrs  afin 
Antiochas  rrcaJkd  Laodice,  Imt  she  tov^  | 
give  the  insult  that  had  be«n  s)j«wn  bar,  o^ 
mistrusting  Antiochusi  caused  bjni  to  \m  wm 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  her  sen,  Amjtfci 
killed  in  &  c  246,  afier  •  reign  of  fiftaMi 
By  Laodice  h«  had  Caur  childieii,  Solwiritt  C 
CUB,  who  fuccoeded  hinu  Antiotkaa 
daughter,  Stmloakti  aarried  to 
another  daughter  OMflled  to  Ari 
larcboff  n<lited  (  Ath«ii.  z.  p^  438X1 
was  much  giveti  to  wine.  (AppNm,  ^pi^ 
Atheo.  ii.  p.  4^^;  Justin,  acvii  1 ;  Paljwi 
50  I  Val  Mal  lit.  14.  f  1,  eit«ni*i 
Dam,  c  11.)  On  the  revisne  of  Iha  «oJa  i 
Tlerrttles  it  represented  with  hts  i 
(Eckhel^iii.  p.218.) 


IS  dub  ni  ^m 


cor?*  or  AWTioaiut  il 


ANTIO'CHUS  II.  rArrlox^X  ^m  ofSirmut* 
•unuuned  TH  ROS  (mf ),  a  sttmamo  which  h«  de- 
rived from  the  Mil^iaiiB  whom  ba  dalivarod  from 
their  lytant,  Timardiuiw  MiMoeded  hia  fitther  in 
m.i^*2C].  Soon  after  hit  ■eeaiiloii  ha  b««aiiit  io- 
volvr^l  in  w^i'  my  Phihulelplui^  kkf  of 

>;gypt,  arhir  many  yran  and  gUStly 

vaakanad  ths  j>vmn  H.ingdoin«  Taking  advanta^ 
«f  lUa  wmkntm,  Atmem  was  able  to  nullith 
tha  Parthian  emmre  in  n.c.  2^;  ami  biieiatnpln 
wsa    shnnl.v  followed    Mr  ThcfidnttJA^ 

t1vi»  ^v<»m"  who  rrirMtH  fmnt  Antto- 


sumainetl  the  Oreat  (M^^cfl),  wws  Urn  m 
Selevcds  Callioieiis,  and  socwedsd  to  tito  Ifad 
the  death  of  his  brother  Srleueya  Ctmmm^ 
223,  when  he  was  only  in  his  Aftsetrth  jvhw 
f}Kt  cousin  Achaeus,  who  might  ouSly  ht^m 
ei!  tfao  royal  power,  was  of  grau  urn  ^~ 
at  the  ooamutMenient  of  his  r«igiw 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  aJ]  the 
Minor,  which  Attains,  king  of  [ 
propriated  to  htmaolC  Bot  Anl 
fnrtiinaie  in  his  eastern 
Alrxander,  t«'o  brothan., 
to  th«  goremroent  of  Media  and  FWsii 
revtilted  and  defeated  the  annics  antt  v^i^Mti 
They  wera,  however,  pot  down  in 
poigiw  eondvctod  by  Antiochus  in  | 
idoM  to  hii  deuuDiam  the  fto^ 
Atropttancb  (m,  c  22«.) 

On  hia  return  from  hii  MMtoni  |irovyieM»  A 
cbno  WNBmanoad  wtr  Mpynal  Ptolfj  IPhim 

lti09  ^  ^OT*v  I"  ^^  ^  ^'^^^  CM^ 
Phoenidi,  tad  M«atiiie»  whi«lt  Ka 

^  to  tha  3fmn  kingdom.  At  ftivi  he 
ipktolr  stioorMliil  In  il  c.  218,  he  _ 
iton  of  the  chief  towns  of  PheenkbThm  i 
fallu  wing  y««ir  ( a.  r.  2 1 7 ),  ha  wm  dHSnatod  Ii  nj 
hattle  fought  at  lUphta  iM«r  GmmL  md  mm 
in  ctitiBeqeefUQt  a  fmm  with  Ptolmf«  hf  *" ' 
ci>dj«d  the  provinasii  ia  dnpnto.  Ho  via 
ttjuious  to  make  p«see  with  IHoletoy,  ia  bt  I 
c%l  to  difBct  att  his  fercea  agaiitst  Athmat^ 
had  rs  vol  tod  in  Ask  Minor.     In  ons 


'm 


depilvod  Achaeiia  of  his  cenyasiai  md  pal 
death  wbni  h«  IMI  Into  hts  handa  te  tki 


a«1 


ANTIOCHUS. 

a  i^Kge  of  two  yenn  In  Sardli. 
tAaum^  fk.  18,  a.} 

MaaatAmm  WMifl  lunr  to  liaTV  fortatd  the  dcngn 
if  nyiUBi  dift  tMUfn  pTDriacct  of  Asia,  vbich 
111  9miaBi  JwinK  IImb  migtt  of  Antiochui  II. 
SiMonEi^ aamed  ■gaimt  Annce*  III.,  king 
«f  f^jllht  ahI  BntlljdcBill,  Idflg  <»f  Bacuia,  and 
mmi  «i  iIm  war  for  tone  yrm^.  Although 
kmmkm  mti,  «pon  the  whde  wiih  great  wcceaK, 
fe  Aaid  it  haptlw  to  dfect  Uie  aubjugation  of  these 
MfdiQgly  coneluded  a  peace  with 
bfl  vUbll  Iw  reeognized  their  indf^pcndcnce. 
h4t  MMHaikot  of  Euthjdemiu  he  m.in:hed 
bfiib  >a4  micwed  the  BUiance  of  the  Syrian 
vitk  that  eoBiitrf ;  and  he  obtained  firom 
« tl»e  ehkf  of  the  Indian  kingft,  a  krge 
■frff  «f  litpihantm.  He  at  length  returned  to 
na  after  an  abaeaee  of  eeYeo  jcan  (a.  c  71% — 
W&U  vhkhL  nay  lie  reganied  as  the  most  flourish- 
1  ef  bii  feign.  It  appean  that  llie  title  of 
[  np0B  kini  during  this  timf?. 
>  Aaliockia  returned  to  Syria 
h%  Pttikmf  Phikpator  died,  leavini;  as 
■■r  Bydtmf  EpbLan«s,  th«?n  a  child  of 
I  dIL    Anmag  Umtelf  of  the  weakness 

prtT-rrnmr'nt,     Antjixhus    entered 

><f  Macedonia, 
1 14  of  Ptolemy. 
At  fl^  %mmmm  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
«A  iha  goiiiiia>  Be  waa  unable  to  send  forces 
t ;  bat  Aatieehns  prosemted  this  war 
Palestine  and  Coele-STria,  and  at 
nplete  potaeiaion  of  these  pro- 
I  hj  hia  TietorT  over  the  Egrptian  gcni^ 
,'miLC.  198.  He  was  osaist- 
I  ti  tlii  arar  hy  tbe  Jewi,  to  whom  he  granted 
tmmf  iwpettaiit  pmrilegea.  Fearing,  however,  the 
|»*ie  «f  llw  HeamBM^  and  anxious  to  ohtain  pot- 
vmIhi  ef  avajr  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
aa  lEhmledfe  bis  soTereigntr,  he  concludiKl 
wtih  fiQTpt,  and  bcUothed  hit  daughter 
I  Id  the  joung  king  Ftoleny,  giving  with 
h9  JTwh  _B jfia  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
into  Alia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
kim,  and  then  croaacd  over  into 
of  the  Thraciim 
<aL  CL  196),  which  belong  to  the 
,  bot  which  be  doimed  m  hi* 
Sdencns  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Bat  here  hia  prc^ieaa  was  stcipt  by 
At  the  eonmieneement  of  his  war 
I  Egjpiv  the  goapdians  af  young  Ptolemy  had 
id  bias  vadar  tha  pnntaetlon  of  th<.'  Ronums ; 


t  tba  latter  wrre  rttgjigr»d  in  their  war  with 
Ail^lbiy  dlld  ii'>'  'interrupt  Autiochns 

•  III  eMHBeata«  "uld    march   to   the 

F  iha  Moccannmn  king.  Now«  however. 
The  HoouuM  bad  con- 
^paai  PUBp  tQ  N-'c.  tl^,  and  no  longer  flmided 
tav  aliii  Antia^iu^  They  aiferinlitigly  sent  an 
ttdtasgrla  him  (a.  c;  196)  requiring  hini  to  sur- 
t^im  tha  Tbfiriaa  Cboioneee  to  the  Macedonian 
b^  ^ri  a^  bH  the  placas  be  had  conqneted  from 
ll£^^,  Antsoifaaa  tetumed  a  hatighty  answer 
m^mm  4aaa»da;  and  the  amval  o(  Hannibal  at 
Ibavi fa  ^mMhwii^  year(o.  c  1D5)  atrengtb- 
^  Mm  im  h»  dtftamrioaticin  to  resist  the  Roman 
tbiaa.  Ilaaailal  ofged  him  to  invade  Italy  with- 
•i  km  ef  timr  i  bat  Aatiocbna  molved  to  lee 
fat  arte  ao«M  be  dona  by  negotiatMni*  and  that 


ANTIOCHUS.  Iff 

were  then  engngcd  in  a  war  with  the  fJauls. 
ll  was  also  toost  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  be  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  tin  n,  c.  192  that  Antiochns^  at  the 
eame&t  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crotued 
owF  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (a  c  lUl ) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Ronuui  coniut 
Actlius  Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  tn 
retnm  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  licet  in  two 
sea-6ghta  led  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  condi- 
tiona  upon  which  the  Romans  oiFered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  be  resolved  to  try  the  ibftnne  of 
anotheir  campaign.  He  aoeoidingly  advanced  to 
meet  Sctpio,  who  had  croaaed  over  into  A  via,  but 
he  was  dented  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnena.  (a.  c  lilO.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  waa  eventually  granted  in  a  c.  1 BH 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  bis  dominions  we»l  «f 
Mount  TaiuTJs,  paying  l.%000  Euboio  tiitont« 
within  twelve  yeAr%  giving  up  hi*  elephai>tis  and 
ships  of  war,  tmd  surrendering  the  Ronuui  enemies 
who  bad  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  He  bad, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  horstagoa  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  bis  soa 
Antioehus  (l^piplianeft).  To  these  terms  he  ac^ 
cedeti^  but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  imlependent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Roniana,  and 
waa  thus  led  to  plonder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt  (b.c.  187.)  The  defeat 
of  Antlcicbus  by  the  Romans,  and  his  death  in  n 
*  fart  of  hia  own  land,"  are  fortiiold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  (li.  IB,  19.)  Antiiichus  wai  killed  in  the 
5*2iid  year  of  his  age  and  the  37 ib  of  hii  reign- 
He  married  tAodice,  daughter  of  Mithridatn,  king 
of  PontuK,  and  bad  severe]  children.  His  sons 
were,  K  Antioehui,  who  died  in  bis  fiither's  life- 
time. (Liv.  xutv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3,  Mithritiates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  tlieir 
Either.  (Liv.  jtx^tiii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Fhikpator, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  £pi* 
phones,  who  ntjccoeded  his  brother  Scleucus.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were,  1.  Laodicc,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus,  (Appian,  %r.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed    to   Ptolemy    Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mi'iitioncit, 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to  Euraenei. 
(.Appian,  %r.  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  ore 
the  first  of' those  of  the  Seleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  arc  two  coins  preserved  of  the  1 12th 
and  lljtb  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae, 
that  is,  the  *2Srd  and  28th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  (Polyb.  lib.  v„  &c, ;  Appian,  ^.; 
Liv.  lib.  3txii. — xxxrii;  Justin,  lib.  iiix« — xxxiL; 
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Joseph.  Ant  zii.  3.  §  3;  Diod.  Ejc.  pp.  573- 
575,  ed.  WcM. ;  Strab.  xvL  p.  744  ;  Frohlich, 
Annale4,  p.  39  ;  I-x-khel,  iii.  p.  2*20,  &c.)  Apollo 
is  rcprpflentcd  on  the  revene  of  the  foregoing  coin. 

ANTrOCIIUS  IV.  ('Ai^foxoO,  king  of  Svria, 
•umomed  EPIPHANES  (*E«-i^cu^t),nnd  on  coin* 
Thcos  (Bf^f)  also,  ntus  the  son  of  Antiochus  III.^ 
and  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
188.  He  was  released  from  captivity  in  b.  c.  175 
through  his  brother  Scleucus  Philopator,  who  gave 
his  0H71  son  Demetrius  in  his  steid.  While 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Seleucus  was  murdered  by  llcliodo- 
ns,  who  seized  upon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year,  (a  c.  175.)  Demetrius  remained 
at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  now 
dead,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cocle- Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  an  her  dowry.  As  the  Romans  were 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  cbims,  and  accord- 
ingly d(H:lurod  war  against  Egypt  In  four  cam- 
paigns (a  r.  171 — 168),  ho  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  countries  to  which  he  laid  cbim, 
but  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  countr}'.  This  command  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  still  retained  poswssion  of 
Coeli'-Syria  and  Palestine.  The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetrated  agninst  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  He 
took  Jerurtolrm  on  his  return  from  his  si-cond 
cam{Kiigii  into  Kg.^'pt  (a  c.  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (b.  c.  1G8),  and  en- 
dt'av<»unHl  to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  (ireck  divinities;  but 
this  attempt  Ird  to  a  nKing  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Mucca- 
)>ees,  which  Antiochus  wns  unable  to  put  down. 
7<y})iii8,  who  v^*as  sent  against  them  with  a  larj^f 
anny,  was  dt'foate<I ;  and  Antiochus,  who  was  in 
the  eaiitem  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  his  re- 
turn in  onler  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
liefnlh'n  his  arms.  On  his  return  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elynuiis,  probably  the  same  as 
{lis  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  Taboe  in  j'ersia,  iu  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
(irveks  eqimlly  attributed  to  his  fuicnlrgious  crinits. 
}hs  subjects  gave  him  the  n:une  of  Kpioume" 
('£vi/4ayiff)  in  parody  of  Epiphanes  ('Ewi^wu^f). 


ANTlOCHUa 
He  died  in  a  &  164,  after  a  reign  of  11 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  na 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodicc  (Liv.  Ubi : 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  zxvL — xxxl  ;  Justin,  xnT.  3; 
Diod.  Euc.  pp.  579,  583,  &c.,  cd.  Wess*;  AppikBi 
Sjir,  45,  66 ;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Joseph.  AmL  zii 
5 ;  Hi»*ronym.  ad  Dan,  c.  11 ;  EckheL  iiL  9.222^ 
&c.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  fortgoing  coin  Jopilcr 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victofj  ■ 
his  nght  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  left. 

ANTroCHUS  V.  ('AKrioxaf),  kingof  Srau, 
sumamed  EUPATOR  CEMiTt$p)^  wn  i  ' 
old  at  his  iather*s  deatn,  and  reigned 
for  two  years,  (ac.  164 — 162.)  Lysia 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  thoQgh  An- 
tiochus IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  this  ~ 
Lysias,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  coBttni 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to  Je 
salem ;  but    hearing   that  Philip 
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against  him  from  Persis,  he  concluded  mjmm 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  PkG|^ 
whom  he  conquered  and  put  to  deatL  The  K^ 
mans,  availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  aiaM  if 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  tenna  of  tW 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Aatiectei 
the  Great ;  but  an  insurrection  was  excited  in  t&^ 
sequence  of  these  commands,  in  which  OctaviHy 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.  About  tW 
same  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  ton  of 


Philopator,  who  had  remained  in  Rome  vp  to  ihii  '^ 

time  [see  Antiochi's  IV.],  appeared  in  Syria  and  * 

laid  ckim  to  the  throne.     Lysias  and  the  Tbv^  ^ 

king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediasi^  Mft  3 

to  death  by  him,  a  c.  162.    (Polyb.  xxzL  1%  l9|  -i 

Appian,  Si/r.  46,  66  ;  Joseph.  Amt,  xiL  10  ;  1  Mm^  - 
cafj,  vi.,  \c. ;  2  MaccaL  ziiL,  &c ;  Ci&  PkU^  is.  3L) 

Apollo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annesM  > 
coin,  as  in  those  of  Antiochus  I.  and  III.    The  in- 
icription  at  the  foot,  ETIIATOPOZ,  is  partly  cat  oft 


COIN  OP  ANTIOL^Ill'S  V. 

ANTrocHUS  VI.  (•ArT/oxof),kin|fof Srmia. 
tumumi>d  Til  EOS  (0«^f ),  and  on  ooins  EpiplbMO 
Dionysus  CEvt^on^f  Ai^rwofX  was  the  ha  if 
Alexander  Balas,  kingof  Syria  [see  p.  114,  K], 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  iatbef*s  death  ia 
a  c.  146.  Two  years  afterwards  (a  c.  144 )b 
while  he  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  broaght  fimraid 
Bs  a  claimant  to  the  crawn  against  Deoetriai 
Nicator  by  Tr>'ph(m,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  ben 
one  of  his  father's  chief  miuistera  Tryphon  Met 
with  great  success;  Jonathan  and  Simon,  tbe 
leaderH  of  the  Jeivs,  joined  his  party ;  and  Anti»> 
chus  was  acknowledged  as  kuig  by  the  gnaisr 
jnrt  of  Syria.  Hut  Ti^'phon,  who  bad  all  akay 
intended  to  secure  the  itiyal  power  for  hniMrH^  and 
had  brought  forward  Antiochas  only  for  this  par- 
pofte,  now  put  the  yuong  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  ac.  142.  (1  .VutwlL  ai^ 
&c. ;  JoMeph.  Antitf.  ziiL  6,  &c. ;  StniK  an.  f» 
752  i  Justin,  zzzvl  I ;  Lit.  ij^.  55.)    TW  ir 
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lit 


p  «C  f^  Humivd  etiii  njpnmmU  the  Dioflcuri 
■  hwwliM%->  Bad  In*  ttpon  h  the  jmr  O  P, 
tk«  nOtkTcviiltkeSeieatidfliL  (Eckhel, 


L  (*AyT<9X9t\  kicg  of  Sv- 
I  fJS  (Xi«tKTT*)»  ftwn  Side  in 
1m  wm  brought  up,  (uid  not 
dfrfatt  Wfd  iigiiiffiQg  &  hunter,)  at>d  on 
i(EJcfi^^ifr),  w^  the  jonnger  Mm 
^  S»ttf,  And  obtained  poupuion  of  the 
^■^  19  v^  r.  13*t  ait«r  oonquierutg  Try-phon^  who 
htti  ImU  tkr  Mr^rrrtgfity  linoe  the  miirdt^r  of 
Aflciidraft  VL  He  rautSed  Cteopatiu^  the  wile 
¥  bft  iMw  bcDtbcr  Drnirtiios  Nicator,  who  wat  a 
fnmmm  m  ^m  hand  of  the  Parthiftn*.  He  carried 
tlie  iewm^  And  took  Jenualem 
ag«,tni.c:  133.  He  then 
•  peace  on  fiivonnible  temui,  and 
I  hi*  onu*  against  the  Paithian^.  At 
im  l»  art  wiih  eocnM,  but  wa«  aflerwanli  de- 
iiinl  Vf^  tfe  Pkttliuui  king,  and  lofet  hi*  life  in 
1^  telk,  aA«r  a  frign  of  nine  /<«".  (ik  c,  1 28.) 
tS»  ««  Miwqia  mia  takoi  {iritaner  u  the  mmc 
tttllk.  Am&ffhmtk  Bte  manjr  of  hit  pnsdeceMorR, 
*»  ^BMsliJj  deroled  to  the  pleanmra  of  the 
•iMa.  Urn  had  Ihfve  ioiib  nad  two  daaghlerv  the 
hcM  il  whttA  botii  bor«  the  Dama  of  Loodloe. 
"  t^  van  AAtioeliQa,  Sekracua,  and  Antiochoa 
■a)t  tha  bat  ttf  whom  mhaequently  aoe- 
»  the  throne.  (Jot«ph.  J  id.  jm,  8$  1 
TT^  iit^ ;  Jofltiii,  xzxTi.  1,  xxxvill  ]0  ; 
.  JSeL  1  i  Albetu  x.  p.  4^.9,  xu.  p.  £40.) 
•C  tW  mncgnd  ceiii  ftipnae&la  Atb^ia 
■i  liffVM  «IViclof7  in  haf  rurht  hand, 
fk  m  4bc.) 


AKITO'  '^fo^of ),  king  of  Sv- 

MA»  awBanx^  »*iti  r-i  r<  (TptJ^^f),  or  Hook- 
f4i  fri^  Tf^!^  n  T^ittiirr*  and  on  coins  Epiphanea 
riM^di^»|ir  wa*  the  Kcnnd  «on  of  Denietrmt 
iliB«wa«|  Cleamifm.  Hi*  i'lr1e«t  brother  Selea- 
«•  aq»  p«t  la  oi-wtlt  W  t'trir  mnthrr  Cleopatra^ 
!■■■§  M  wieb'*  and  not 

»«if  ^  tillai '  '  wu  aft4!r 

■•  lia^bcflft  distil  rrca^'i^^  tnrru  ^-tiuruK,  whrfe  be 
«M«ttdyiM,  hf  fab  »vClkiirCleMKtift,&al  ba  inigbt 
Ur  tl«  S  dr  Aliif  ,  irbtia  tha  real 


BnH 


ined  in  her  bandt.  (b  c.  I*2A.)  At  thistlma 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  wa»  in  the  power  of  the 
oiurper  Alexnnder  Zebina  [see  p.  I27t  b«]  %  but 
Antiochoa,  with  the  aMi»tance  of  Ptolemy  Phy«coa» 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  marnedf 
eonquered  Ateinjider  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  Sym.  deopatm  then  become  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  agninet  his  lift; ;  but  brr  son  com- 
pel l<?d  her  to  drink  the  poison  she  had  picpand 
for  him.  (ik  o.  1*20.)  For  the  next  eight  yean 
Antiochui  reigned  in  peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  thnt 
time  hi»  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cjzkenus,  tha 
Non  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  cUim  to  the  crown,  and  a  civil  war 
entued.  (dl  c.  112.)  The  remaining  history  of  tha 
Seleuddne  till  Syria  bcoime  a  Roman  prorince,  ia 
hardly  anything  eW  but  a  series  of  dril  war*  b»> 
iwetrn  the  piiuecs  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  straggle  (b.  c,  112),  Antiochus  Cyai 
eeniia  became  master  of  almost  tho  whole  of  Syriit 
but  bi  Ae  next  year  (b.c  1 1 1),  A.  Grypus  r^ 
Knined  a  considerable  port  of  his  dnruinions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
shored  between  them,  A.  Cyxicenus  haTtug  CocW 
Syriii  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  tba  ramaindef 
of  the  provtuees.  Thi«  arnmgemenl  bttad,  tbanigil 
with  tf^oent  wars  Iwtween  the  two  kings,  till  th« 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  was  as«zissinAted 
by  Henurleon  in  iw  c  96,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  yean>  He  left  five  sons,  Scleucus,  Philip^ 
Antiochus  Epiphanea,  Demetrius  Eucaema,  and 
Antiochus  Dvouyius.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1—3;  Liv. 
EpiL  60;  Appian,  Syr.  69]  Joseph.  Anliq.  xiiL 
13;  Athen.  xil.  p.  540.)  Many  of  the  coiwi  of 
AnttocbuA  Grypus  have  the  head  of  Antiochus  «n 
one  side,  and  'that  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  tha 
other.  The  ana  anacted  must  have  been  struck 
afWr  his  mothef**  d^tlL   (Eckhel«  iii,  p.  238,  Ax.) 


txjiN  or  APrriocMua  viu. 
AKTIOCHUS  IX.  (^Aj't.'oxos),  king  of  Svau 
snmamed  CYZICEN  US(Kt>5'iim»'^f)  from  Cyiicus, 
whert!  he  was  brougbt  up,  and  on  vmnn  PhH"pntor 
(♦JioiraTCtfp),  reigned  over  CoeJe-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  B.  c.  1 1 1  to  96,  as  is  »tated  in  the  pre* 
coding  artidc.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  AJnti- 
ochtt*  VII  in  he  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of 
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ANTIOCHUS. 


the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  his  claims  were  retisted  by 
SeleucuB,the  eldest  son  of  AutiochnsVII  I^by  whom 
he  was  killed  in  battle,  b.  c.  95.  He  lef^  behind 
him  a  son,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  Appian,  Joseph.  //.  ct: ;  £ck- 
hel,  iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  The  reverse  of  the  foregoing 
coin  is  the  same  as  that  of  Antiochus  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  X.  CAjTioxof),  king  of  Syria, 
snmamed  EUSEBES  (Zi<ri€ris)^  and  on  coins. 
Philopator  (^iKovdrtp)  also,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  Either  Antiochus  IX. 
B.  a  9.5.  lie  defeated  Seleucus,  who  conquered 
his  fiither,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  but  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Seleucus,  Philip  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  hitter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  is  known  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  this  name.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontes,  Antiochus  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochus  XI.,  and  the  Utter  was  drowned  in 
the  river.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerus.  The  Syrians  worn 
out  with  these  civil  broils,  offiered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  is.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  LucuUus  in  u.  c.  69,  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  X.  is  uncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  before  Tigranes  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiiL  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  some  accouuU  he  survived  the  reign 
of  Tigranes,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  btter  by  Lucullus  (Euscb.  p.  192 ; 
Justin,  zL  2) ;  but  these  accounU  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ochus X.  what  belongs  to  his  son  Antiochus  XI II. 
(See  CUnton,  F,  II.  vol  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
ii  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
as  in  that  of  Antiochus  IV. 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  X. 

ANTrOCIIUS  XI.  fArrioXoO*  king  of  Syria, 
Bumamwl  EPIPHANES  {'Ewupdyns),  was  the  wn 
of  Antiochus  VIII.,  and  is  spoken  of  under  As- 

TIOCHVH  X. 


roiM  or  ANTiorin'H  xi. 
ANTrorHrSXn.CAi^i'oxot),kin^'nfSvK!.\, 
mnuiincil  DlONVSl'S    Ainvjnos),  u\u\  on  c<nn^ 
Philo|i:itnr  ('a)iinicu»  (♦tAo»OT«ip  KaXAiviKOs)  jd^ 


ANTIOPE. 

the  youngest  son  of  Antiochni  VIIL, 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetriai  had 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthiana.    He  fell ' 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  AxBbiaiia.     (. 
Ant,  xui.  15.  §  1 ;  Eckhel,  ilL  p.  246,  Ac) 


COIN  OP  A.snocHUS  so. 

ANTIOCHUS  XIII.,  king  of  SraLA,  mv- 
named  ASIATICUS  ('Air»rui^),  and  on  coiw 
Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicai  {AUmf^»9  #0^ 
inirsfp  KoAAfyuroff),  was  the  son  of  Antinchai  X» 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess  He  iCBUnd  !• 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Tigmnea  had  vmh** 
sion  of  Syria,  and  passed  throngh  Syria  oo  feia  la- 
tum during  the  government  of  Veim.  (m.  C  78-7L) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tignnes  in  &  a  69*  Lacdhi 
allowed  Antiochus  Asiaticus  to  take  poaMaiaa  if 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  depriTed  of  it  ia  KCtS 
by  Ponipey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Rqhhb  pa* 
vince.  In  this  year  the  Seieucidafe  ceased  ta  nvk 
(Appian,  Syr.  49, 70 ;  Cic  m  Kerr.  it.  27, 28, SOt 
Justin,  xl.  2.)  Some  writers  suppose,  that  AbI» 
chus  Asiaticus  afterwards  reigned  aa  king  of  Co^ 
magcno,  but  then  are  not  sufficient  nnsona  ta  mp- 
port  this  opinion.  [Antiocuum  I.,  king  of  ( 
magene.J 


(»IN  OP  ANTIOCHl'S  JJU. 

For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syifaa 
kings  in  g<>nern],  see  FrohIich,^jtMi/(as  JJIpfnoCgfe; 
Vailhint,  Sdeucidarum  Impenrntn^  ^.;  Niebahi^ 
Kltine  SL-kn/lcn,  I/islorigcker  Gwunmm  oas  dsr 
armenUdien  UeUnrtzumf  der  Ckromik  dt»  EmmUm; 
Clinton,  F.  II.  voL  iii.  Appendix,  c  3. 

ANTION  ('Arriwr),  a  son  of  Periphas  and 
Astyageia,  nnd  husband  of  Perimela,  by  whflB  W 
became  the  father  of  Ixion.  (Died.  ir.  69;  SdliL 
CI//  Piati.  Pwtk.  ii.  39.)  [L.  8.] 

ANTI'OPE  {'Arrt^y.  1.  A  davhltf  of 
NyctfU!«  nnd  Pulyxo  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §&,  10.  g  1), 
orof  the  river  god  Asopiis  in  Boeotia.  (OrfyML  si. 
•2m  ;  Apollon.  Rh()d.  i.  735.)  She  bccaaw  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Aniphion  and  Zetbua.  [Am» 
niioN.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  oaad- 
ncM  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  teat 
had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she  wan- 
dered almut  through  (ireece,  until  Phoein,  tha 
tonndron  of  Sisyphus  cured  and  married  kec  Sha 
was  buried  with  Pbocus  in  one  eoaunoo  task 
(PauH.  ix.  17.8  4.) 

2.  An  Amazon,  a  sister  of  Hippdyte,  who  hif 

ried  Theseus.     (Paus.  i.  2.  f  1,  41.  §  i.)     Accoid* 

iiigto  Scrvius(a</ilmi.  xL661),she  waaadaaghirr 

of  llippolyte.     Diodorus  (ir.  16)  eUtea,  that  The- 

t  scus    received  her  aa  a  pnocnt  fnm   Hciadffc, 


ANTIPATEB. 
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^^  At^ea  WM  inTaded  liy  the 

J^Bhbmv  Astio{«'  futtclit  with  Themw  agmnst 
^^m^  Hii  diiil  the  <laftui  of  s  Hefnimc  br  hiA  side. 
(Osfk.  Diod.  tv.  211;  Pkt.  T^i.  2^.  2;.)  Ac- 
ts lljrgtun  {fmk  i4i)  Antiope  ma  a 
>  «f  Am»  and  wii  IdUed  by  T1imbii»  liiffi- 

•I  Fyka  or  Pylaim.  wm  married 

%j  iHiatt  tliA  beeame  tbe  mollier  of 

IffcUll*  and  Cljliuft.     She  ii  also 

L     (ApoUoiL  Rfaod.  L  86;  Ujgin. 

If  ancta^  note,) 

wi  Aeolus,  br  whom  Pcmeidon 
1  HeUen.      (  Hjgia.  Fuh,  157 ; 
V^^  ir,  ^«  who  cilb  the  mother  of  iheie  two 
wn-o  .%me. )     [ AaoLt ft.]  * 

T««  oilMr  Bjlhieal  perMiuiget  of  ihie  mune  oc- 
i«^ai  Apcllad.  iL  7.  S  ^  A^d  in  Serr,  ocl  Jm<  tL 
li»  ihii^ii  Sarvias  aeenis  to  confoood  Antiope 
^iA  .1  Mtila,  the  irife  of  Proetai.  [L.^] 

A>iTI*PATEB,  a  eelebmtcd  chaser  of  sUirer. 
(P^  nun.  55.)  [P.  S,] 

ASfTTPATEK  ^Aarrinxpoi),  a  writer  on  the 
•AnpiMiaB  of  AMan^{OneirocrUiea%  mentioned 
It  Aim  I  ma.   (Omur,  U.  €i.)  [L.  S.] 

All fr PATER  CArrCwar^r),  of  AcANTHUa^a 
IknA  4,11  ■  iiiL  I  '***  of  nnc^ruin  dale  (Ptolem 
Ik^k  epi.  /%•(.  tW.  LOO;  Et^tatL  ad  Horn.  OiL 
tL  ^  iS3l»  who  b  nrohablf  the  tame  ai  the  one 
mmiamoai  br  the  SehoUaeC  on  Antlojihattea.  {At>, 

1«) [L.  S.J 

AlfTTPATER  (*ArrJw»rr/iof ),  an  AsraoLoOBR 
aiAiBalidiiii,  who  wfole  a  work  upon  geneth- 
^h^  la  whkfe  l«  Oldaivoafed  to  expIaLn  man'i 
li^  a*t  §«a  tfca  aiiraoKlaiice*  under  which  he 
an  l«iiW  hnA  fram  thoee  under  which  he  had  been 
■  li    L  (Viinir.  ix.  70  [L.  $.} 

AKTlTATEBfArrlroTpaf), bishop  of  Boltiia 
)i  Aakia*  ia«iibe<d  about  4iiO  a.  d.  Ills  chief 
ftth  a«»  *Arr^^^^]V(rtv^  a  reply  to  Famphilufi't  Apo 
kaj  far  Oriigtm  bimim  :friignient»  of  which  are  con- 
iM  ia  tie  Ada  of  the  2nd  conneil  of  Nice.  He 
hr  on  John  the  Baptiit,  and  lome 
(Fabne,  BiU.  Oruec.  x.  p.  518 ; 
liAm^^m^iBQ,)  [R  S.] 

PATER    ('AFTlwrrpofV    the  fether  of 

■fc.  wae  an  otficef  in  nigh  fi&yonr  with 

n^af  Macsdan  (Ju«i,  i<.  4)«  wbo  after  his  tic- 
taj  at  Clan  If  imi  ill  k  &  ^8,  tclceted  him  to  con* 
IM  W  AtlMoa  the  bonai  of  the  Atheniana  who 
Mmm  'm  thm  fiattk.  (JokL  L  e. ;  Polyb.  r.  10.) 
■rJiHii  TmmaAm  in  tbe  ineffectual  advice  to 
ilnriar  flia  Oraat  not  to  tet  out  on  his  Atiatic 
ft^ttdmm  till  Imi  bad  pfortdtrd  by  marriage  for 
ihf  Miifwn  la  the  throoe  (Diod  %xiL  16) ;  and, 
«i  IIb  him§\  dqnrtvre,  n.  c  534,  he  was  left 
i^pHila  aiaeadonia.  (Diod.  jcrii.  17;  Arr.  Anab. 
I  ^ti,  b)  In  &  C  331  Antipater  supprefiscd 
iaTfciaiiap  fBlveUion  unArr  Memnon  (Diod.  xvii. 
^  tad  alia  br»>  r  with  the  Spartant 

mkr  S^pm  II L  t^  <i  terminaUon.    (See 

^  Jt,  h.|  It  is  wiih  reftLTtiacB  to  this  event  that 
av  ^H  ^ad  any  iotitoatian  of  Alesander^B  jealotuj 
tf  tefSlBr'— «  lieciing  which  ww  not  improbably 


«r  faatofad   br 

,  aad  lArfiape  bj  the  known  sentiments 
^'liijiaiiff  U^elt  (CorL  fi  L  §  17,  &€«,  x.  10. 
I  Uj  PI«L  Apm.  p.  6<W,  h^  ^/at.  pp,  688,  c. 


A I  Pte»eivW^«f.  r.  //.  lii.  16;  Thirl  w* 
L  Ite  nd.  nL  fb  «£» '.  bal  we  Pint,  /'Aoc  p. 
\^S  AtL  1^  i£  i  2A)      Whether,   howtfer, 


firom  Jeahmsy  or  from  the  neceiaity  of  gnardi^g 
against  the  evil  conaequencei  of  Jie  dissensions 
Wtween  Olympins  and  Antipatcr,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troopa  required 
by  the  king,  B,c.  324,  while  Cmtcrus,  under  whom 
the  dLKcliarged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap> 
pointed  to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  vii. 
p.  155 ;  Pseudo-Curt.  x.  4.  S  9,  &c;  Just.  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  nacribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323^  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot,  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refiited  by  its  own  intrinsic  abiurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  false  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
J 18;  Pans.  viii.  18  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  73;  Curt.  x.  10, 
%  14,  &c  ;  Arr.  vii,  p,  167  ;  Pint.  Aiex,  ad  fin.  j 
Liv.  Tiii.  3  ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1  ;  A  then.  i.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  AlexanderV  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  aas^ed  to  Antipatcr,  and  he  forthwith  fiMmd 
himjelf  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confedcncj 
of  Grecian  slates  with  Athens  at  their  head«^  AI 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Ileosthene^  and  b«sieg«d 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embtissy  to 
Athens  with  an  unBUOcessful  application  for  peace, 
(Diod.  iviii.  3,  12,  18  ;  Paua,  L  23  ;  Just,  xiii  5  j 
Pint.  Fkoc.  p.  752,  b.,  Demosth,  p.  85a,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  sie^e,  and  the  death  of  that  genentl,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphifus  (the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes},  and  wh(}  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  OlympiaN  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just  xiiL 
5 ;  Plut  A^ttiw,  p.  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Cniterufi,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  ohUged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolitinn  of  democracy  and  tha 
adinjBAion  of  a  pinrri&on  into  Mtinychia,  the  ktter 
of  whith  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipatcr  to  di»panse  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  (Diod. 
x>'iii.  16-18;  Pint.  Phoc.  pp.  753,  754,  iMmmtk, 
p.  858;  Paus,  vii,  10;  Thirlw.  6V.  HisL  vol.  vii. 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bdckh,  PuU.  Econ.  o/AtJken$,  L  7, 
IT,  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phib  in  marriage  to  Craterua,  with  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  B,  c  323,  he  invaded  the 
AetoUans,  the  only  party  in  the  Lnmian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted,  (Diod.  xviiL  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaca,  Antipater>  daughter,  to  nuury 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Pcrdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  %ypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviii.  23,  25,  29-33  ;  Plut.  Eum,  pp.  685,  586  j 
Just.  xiii.  S.)  On  the  murdi^r  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  n*gency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
TriparadeiRU?*  in  Syria,  successfully  moinlained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
uito  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Kumenea,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  &om  attacking  Anti* 
pater  by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint,  Towardi  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  relumed  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
proiiecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Di^.  xviiL  39* 
40 ;  Plut.  Earn.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  fi;.c.  320,  that  Demades 
was  tent  to  him  fiom  Athens  to  endeavour  to  oIk 
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teiu  the  remoral  of  the  garriion  from  Monychia, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treacherous  coiret- 
pondence  with  Perdiccaa.  Antipater  left  the  n- 
geucy  to  PolyHperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
son  Cojisandwr.  (Plut.  Phue,  p.  755,  tk'm.  wi  fin,; 
Ait.  ajy,  Pk44.  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xviii.  48.)  [E.  E.] 
ANTII»ATKR  ( AKTiVar^s ),  second  son  of 
CAShANDER^  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica« 
si»tcr  of  Alexander  the  Uroat.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  CasKinder  (n.  c.  *29<J),  his  eldest  son  Phi- 
lip also  diod  of  consumption  (Paus.  ix.  7;  Plut 
Demetr,  905,  f.),  and  groat  diMseusiuns  ensued  be- 
tween  Antipater  and  bis  younger  brother  Abxan- 
der  for  the  government  Antipater,  beliering  that 
Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
dt-ath.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhui  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  Pynhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  CMisiderable  portion  of  Macedonia 
as  his  n>wan],  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
Acconling  to  Plutarch,  Lyshnachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
Anti{iater*s  fisthei^in-Uw,  attempted  to  dissuade 
]\vrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  ctime  from  Ptolemy  Snter.  The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
betwwn  the  bntthers ;  soon  after  which  liemetrius 
nrrive<i  Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
ti'lls  us,  that  Lysimachus,  fi'aring  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.  On  the  nmrder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac- 
conling to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
^lact'donia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater*s 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murdfT  fioems  from  Diodonis,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.  (Plut  Pjfrr.  p. 
SRf),  iM'metr,  pp.  905,  906 ;  Just  xvi.  1, 2 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xxi.  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.] 

AxNTI'PATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jtiriot ; 
Cicero,  on  tl»e  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
juriht  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  {IM  Or,  ii. 
I'J;  </*•  />vjj/.  1,  -2;  Brut  c.  2G.)  He  tt-as  a 
contemporary  of  C  Gracchus  (n.  c  1*23);  I*. 
CrahMiH,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  im{>art  to  Roman  his- 
tory th«*  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  tlian  a  more  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
ti(»n  wafi  rather  vchrnumt  and  high-sounding  than 
elcuant  and  poliHhcd.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
witii  ('(M'lius  Sabinus,  the  CWlius  of  the  Digest 
Non<f  of  hi*  juridical  writings  have  b<*en  preserved. 
He  wn>te  a  histi)r\'  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  AnnaU*^  which  wen>  epitomised  by 
lirutus.  (Cic  ad  Aft.  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
AnnnleK  Antipater  followed  the  (ireek  history  of 
Sileiius  Calatinus  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  24,  49),  and  <«- 
caKionally  borrowed  from  the  OrufiNes  of  Cato 
Ci^nsorius.  ((JelL  X.  24;  Macrob.  Sutwrn.  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preft*rred  him  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartianus 
Hadrian,  c.  l(i) ;  by  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  7)  he 
is  d<-9«ignated  crrina  Homattoe  kutnriae  auctor;  and 
he  In  (iccasionnlly  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes,  i 
with   respectful  coDsidciatiuo,  diiacDU  from  hit  | 
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aothority.    It  is  manifeat,  howcrer,  tnm  Cio 
and  VaL  Mazimua,  that  be  was  food  of  i 

dreams  and  poitenta.    Orelli  {Omoma^  Ov.)  i 

to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  bj  Rariiia  AiL 
Nauta  and  O.  Groen  van  Frinsterer,  iaaettc4  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden  Urn  IS3L 
His  fragments,  several  of  which  are  pwaenrej  in 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  ediliiM 
of  Sallust  by  Waase,  Corte,  and  Haveitai^  s  ^  ' 
also  in  Knuse*!  VUae  et  Fragmattm  mL  Mrtwb 
^o«,p.l82,&c  (J.T.ai 

ANTl'PATER  Ckrriwmrpot\  of  CraBsri,  «•   ., 
of  the  disciples  of  AristipfNis,  the  fimndcr  of  iht  < 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.   (Diqg.  Laftt.  & 
80.)     According  to  Cicero  <  TmcWL  v.  38)  he  «m 
blind,  butlnew  how  to  console  himsrif  bj  aji^ 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleaanrefc  [ll&]    « 
ANTl'PATER  (*Arri«arpos),  tyrant  or  pttes  \ 
of  Dbrbk.      Amynus,  the  Lyoaouiaa  diklbfa^ 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  priucipalitj.  [Ama*   .. 
TA8,  No.  G.]     He  was  a  friend  of  Cioeio\  mm   1 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  ia  uMMmmk    1 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  pnoooaal  of  iht 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  ofiended  with  katS^    2 
pater  and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Strak  A    ' 
p.  392 ;  Cic  <id  Fam.  xiiL  73l)  (E.  E.] 

ANTl'PATER  ('Ai^l«arpo»),fiither  of  Hbm»  '': 
the  Great,  was,  according  to  Josephai^  the  ■■  if  ." 
a  noUe  Idnmaean  of  the  same  namcit  to  when  ihi    ' 
govenimeut  of  Idumaea  had  been  given  bj  Aln> 
ander  Jannaens  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  aad  al   ^ 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  btoMht  ifi    ^ 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  hie  p^    * 
rentage  appear  to  be  fislse.  (Joseph.  AmL  ziv.  1.  f  S|     ' 
Niciil.  Daniasc  a/>.  Jotepk.  L  e. ;  Affican.  opi,  Em^    ' 
Hid.  Ecd,  i.  6,  7  ;    Phot  DiU.  n.  76,  238.)     b    ;- 
a  c.  b'5,  he  peniuaded   Hyrcanns  to  take  wA^    ' 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  with  Areta^  )Bm% 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  by  whom  accordinfriy  an  nm^ 
ccMiful  attempt  was  made  to  replace  llTRaBoa  as     ' 
the  throne.  (Ant,  xiv.  2,  JklL  Jnd,  i.  6.'  f  2.)     !■     - 
a  c.  ti4,  Antipater  again  supported  the  caaet  af     - 
this  prince  btffore  Pompev  in  Coele-Syiia.  (JaiL     ~ 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)     In  the  ensuing  year,  Jennelw  «w 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  waa  di  ftmak  \ 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  i 
himself  u-ith  the  Romans.     His  scnricet  lo  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Alkl^ 
bulus  and  in  Egypt  against  Archdaua  (flu  C  Al 
and  5G),  were  favourably  regarded  by  Scaiiraa  aad 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey ;  hia  i 
zeal  under  Mithridates  of  Peigamos  in  the  a 
andrian  m-ar  (a.  c  48)  was  rewarded  by  Juliaa 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citixenahip;  watk^ 
on  Caehar*s  coming  into  Syria  (&c.  47)*  HyicanM 
was   contimicd   by   him   in   the   higb-priMthied, 
through  Antipater's  influence,  notwithatandiqg  the 
coniphiints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Arittobulua,  whale 
Anti|iater  himself    was  appointed   procvnler  af 
.ludoca.  (Joseph.  AnU  xiv.  5.  §S  1, 2,  6.  f|  2-<  8» 
IML  Jml.  i.  8.  ii§  1,  3,  7,  9.  §iS  3-5.)    After  Caaitf 
had  U'ft  Syria  to  py  against  l*hanuKca,  Antipat* 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settleacBt  rf 
the  country  under  the  existing  goTemaient«  aad 
apptiinted  his  sons   Phaaaelua  and  llemd  to  he 
governors  ri'spcctivply  of  Jerusalem  and  Hiliha 
(J(»«eph.  Ani.  xiv.  9.  i%  1,  2,  BelU  JmL  i.  10.  §  4.) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pv» 
vince  was  further  shewn  in  B.  c  46,  when  he  d» 
•uoded  IlerMl  irom  hit  pnrpoae  of  atiacking  II jn» 
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taB«ODBs),aiidMiii  in  mfUiZ 
Ct^  Tear  aUcr  Cmmmr\  oai»rderX  hyhim  irjjtiliilioni 
te^  !■■  oollnXMni  «f  the  imx.  impotid  on  Jii(l4iJ!<«i  bj 
CkM^w  fer  ibr  «if>p«rt  el  feU  imopii.  (^M.  xiv.  9. 
•  V  1^  i  ''i-  ^<^-  -'^  i.  iO.  $  £«.  11.  §  2,)  To 
y*  clcAilt  i«  to  be  nefermi 

ii»  gy-twin  •#  Ujraniiit  i  f  u>  him. 

l^lflC  iif«  IL  tt  2-^  iS^  ^^«  i<  n,  ii  2-4.) 

fwhiiten]r.t«ei<Mqib.iCiif,xir/7.§3.    [EK.J 

ASn'rATER  ('Arrlwrp^j),  tUif  eld*it  wn 

«r  Smov  iKe  GfMt  bj  Ilk  firwt  wife«  Dom  {Jo*. 

At^  xtv.  13:  I  1).  •  tiMiwtcr  (kf  wkkediMM  und 

WlA.  wImw  lilb  k  hrieKj  dcMril&ed  by  Joieptiiu 

I^A  JM,  Ip  Si.  fi  I )  10  two  word* — ttwiclai  fiua- 

«4p<*^   il<i*d»  ksTTng  diirortei]  Dom  and  nuuried 

llvi^ivsw  it  u  38^  latiiakh<rd  Anti{Ater  from  court 

^^^Jmi,^  t  22.  I  1  >,  but  recalled  htm  afterward^ 

9  ikv  b<^  «f  ek«cki»|:«  bj  Uke  priMemco  of  a  rival, 

astl  naeiituuint  nf  &lariiuune^t  sodc, 

r  aimI  Ariatobaluis  ^^  wen  exAipeniled 

If  iiiir  mMhta%  death.    ^Uittjiater  imw  intrigued 

m  kaig  y*  ^ftil^ltfvthen  uudicr  the  tiiipidoii  of 

iii  fab.  and  ndtb  web  iMCMc^  that  Herod 

Amai  Iii  intcntiofie  in  their  b»hAl^  teeaU^d  Dom 

lyfMn^iBd  eeiit  Antipat^r  iu  Kome,  recommend- 

fai|  kam  le  the  ^TOtir  cdT  Ati^^osliii.  (Jos.  ^nf.  xxL 

k  M4L  Jmi.  i  %\  §  2.)     Ho  Mill  cotitiDucd  his 

agxiikst    bi&   brc'thrrv,   and,   thoagh 

tvepnciled  to  tbem,  jet  hii  arts, 

•iM  k[f  Srdooie  and  Pberoras  aad  enpecialiy  by 

1^  i-strtxB  KiirtrJca  (eomp.  V\ui.AmU  p.  d47«b,)f 

'i  in  brtngiitg  about  their  deatli, 

TTi.  I-I  U  ifo^A  Jttd.  i.  23-27) 

lU^Aj  liw*  rcm«.  .1%  and  b^en  deelnred 

W^mmm  ^   iJbc    :  cikl«red  into  a  plot 

i0ma,  bb  fiither'*  mr  wil^i  lib  uncle  Fbc'roms; 

mL  li  avoid  uuifidob,  eeintrived  io  get  faimaelf 
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lakitif  with  husi«  lor  the  npprobfi- 

yie^  lUrod^i  aJtered  will.     But  the 

by  the  dcatli  of  Phefi>ni« 


|i^B  bk  wtCr  wme  mspect«d  of  poisoning)  broiij|;ht 
^  l|^  AntipttEer^t  muidenni*  de«ign«i  chiefly 
fa^b  tbt  d^ftdoearee  of  the  wife  of  Pberonu,  of 
«WP  fieedmoa.  an  J  of  Ua  steward, 
ibe  Staautntan.  He  was  accturdiiigly 
A  inm  HoKoe,  and  kept  to  ignorance  of  the 
•  ^puaat  bim  till  hit  amrai  at  JeruialcuL 
bv  «a»  lutmigned  by  Nicolaiu  of  DunaiH^aa 
Qtonliniia  Vama,  the  Roman  goremor  of 
a^l  Um  aaolcfiee  t^aioat  him  baring  been 
!  by  Ai^iwtiia  (wbe  t«toauiicfidr<U  How- 
\  m\t/yc*sXnn  nf  it  in  the  ihape  of  honifthm^nt), 
h  r«»  >\ik)'%  bclbre  the 

ai&xi  .  &t,  and  in  the 

aab^f^r  tk  Liir  ni4»w»crf' «'T  'Tor. 

•^  mi.  1-7*   BtiLJmd^l  /<r. 

<«^.i  t.  f  12   »    Tli^  death  .  ^  ^         .l>|y 

urouui  of  Augii«tiiA  : 
■  ii\  €tae  ^oaia  nliunu^* 
[K  E.J 

rlff-OTflOf),  of  HiaRAPOLlK, 

V  rriiUi  «if  the  time  of  the 
I  mn  of  Zettxidemufl, 
llux,  and  Zenoi.   In  hi* 


•   km^k   ratNemikoce   and    written,  tome   of 
an  MtniiiiBfa  by 


by  i*hilortiatui,  Antipntrr 
but  in  the 


a«i  MiiBrkkr  t« 
•n  ff  wfiiiaf  letaan  be  ia  wid'lo  bata  excr ilod  all 
nbo^  smk  tit  tbii  iWBCMi  tha  tntparar  SeTonu 


made  him  his  printe  wcretarv.  The  eiupcfor  had 
»uch  a  high  opiition  of  him,  that  he  mtsed  him  (o 
the  coDinjlar  dignity,  and  aftorward»  dukIi*  him 
pr»ef(-ct  of  Dithynia.  But  a»  Aotipnter  u^ed  liin 
ft  word  too  fre«ly,  he  wa»  deprivtHl  of  his  oftici%  ajid 
retirtMl  to  hia  nadfe  place,  xvhor«  he  dii*d  ut  thu 
:ige  of  6{f,  it  is  *Aid  of  voluntary  ftLtrvation,  Phi- 
luatratnt  laya,  that  he  wrot6  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  th«  emperor  Sevcrus,  but  not  a 
fra^ent  of  il  ia  extant.  (Phllostr.  l^U,  Sojik  ii. 
'24,  25.  §  i,  26.  §  3 ;  Galen,  Ik  Theriae.  ad  JHaqh, 
ii.  p,  4^8 ;  Eudoc.  p.  57. )  [L.  &) 

ANTITATKH,  the  name  of  at  leawt  two  pmv- 
hiciASS.  1  The  author  of  a  work  llfpt  Yi/;^r, 
**  On  the  Soul,^*  of  which  the  second  book  ia 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  {IL  \*  115.  p. 
306,  cd.  Bekker;  Cramer,  Awed,  Gratai  /*anJi. 
vol.  lit  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  penthed  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  very  ponuhly  be  the  work 
iiuoted  by  Diogi'ncs  Laertius  (rii.  1;>7)«  and  com- 
monly Attributt'd  to  Antipater  of  Torsui.  If  ho  be 
the  jdiysician  who  is  «aid  by  Giden  (D*  AUtA.  McU, 
L  7,  vol  *.  p.  52 ;  litlfod.  c.  4.  vol,  xiv.  p,  084) 
to  biave  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodlci,  ho 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  ^nt  century  v.  Cii 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  0ict  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andronmchus  (ap.  Ual  D» 
Compot.  Medicam.  »e€,Loco$^  iii  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.6io,  roLxiiL  p.  239),  Scribomus  LarguB(Jfts  Cow- 
;««,  Med,  c.  1^7|  p.  221),  and  Ciii'lius  Aunjlianus. 
{IM  Mtjifh.  Ckttm,  li.  13,  p.  404.)  11  ii^  pre!»cnpUuna 
Me  frequently  quoted  wit}i  approbation  by  (Jalen 
and  Aetins,  Mid  the  w'coud  txKtk  of  his  '^  Kpistlea"* 
is  mentioned  by  Caclius  Aureliaovs.  (L  r.) 

2.  A  conteniponiry  of  Galeu  at  Rome  in  tho 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  who«e  death  and 
the  morbid  ij-mptomi  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in-* 
teietting  account  is  given  by  tliat  physician,    (th 
LocUAfteL  k.  11,  roL  viii.  p,2y3.)     [W.A.U.] 

ANTl'PATER  f  AyrtvoTpoj),  of  Sioon,  the 
authr>r  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  Irom  a  p^i&sago  of  Cia^ro  {tie  OraL  iiL  50), 
to  hare  biMin  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul n«a  102),  and  with  CmMUj  (qunei^tor  in  Mace- 
donia B  c.  100),  The  many  nvinute  references 
made  to  htm  by  Meleagi'^r,  whi*  olio  wruti:  hiib  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  {x>ct,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  drcuTOKliinces  be  may  \m  phiced  at  ik€,  lUll- 
100,  .He  lived  to  a  givat  o^je*  ( Piin.  vii.  52  ; 
Cic  dit  Fai,  3 ;  VaL  Majc.  i  e.  §  16,  eit.;  Ja*:ob6, 
^a(l4i/,  xiii.  p.  B47.)  IF.  S,J 

ANTr?ATER('A»^fir«rf»f),  of  Tarsi  s  a  Stoic 
phiioaopher^  was  the  disciple  and  i  uccesior  of  Di<^ 
gpues  and  the  teacher  of  Paimetius,  n  c,  144  nearly. 
( Clc  de  Divm.  L  3,  «/*  Of.  iii  12.)  PluLiich  spcakji 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chryftippus  ** 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  {dt  Stok, 
fUpmfwunt.  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  aa 
temarkabte  for  acuteness.  (i>  Of  iii.  1 2.)  Of  Ms 
peaonal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opiniont  be 
a  eutfieiient  ground  for  any  great  repulalioni  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  author*  to  hia 
merit.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  Lifetime  in  tlic  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  hid  own  school  and  the  Academy,  oltbongh 
he  is  said  to  have  fait  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Caoeades,  in  public  dis- 
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tputatioay  thftt  hi?  confint^d  Hitn«eir  to  writing ;  whence 
he  Wi»  oUJed  iraAa^S^ar,  (Plut  il/or.  p.  5U,  d, ; 
Euieb,  i/<»  /'ra<'/>.  Evwty.  xiv.  0,)  He  tau^^bt  be- 
lief in  (jod  a*  ^a  Bfing  blc&Kd,  inctimiptible,  «nd 
of  goodwill  to  men,"^  and  blamed  those  who  ucrib- 
«d  t©  the  godft  **  gpneniion  and  corraptian,**  which 
ii  Hud  lo  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrytippa^ 
(Plut.  de  Stoic  Rep.  p,  192,)  Besidei  thi*  twitiw 
**  on  the  gods,**  he  ako  wrote  two  booki  on  Diri< 
iMlioa,  a  conunon  topic  among  the  Sloica,  in  which 
ho  proTod  the  troth  of  the  tcirace  fiiom  the  foro* 
knowledge  and  beneroktice  of  the  I>eit7,  expbuned 
dfMDi  to  be  flupemiituml  ijitiaiation*  of  the  futore, 
■ad  eoUectpd  fttoriet  of  divination  attributed  to 
Soemtet.  (Ctc  de  Divin.  i,  3,  20,  39,  54.)  He  ii 
■aid  to  have  belieired  that  Fate  waft  a  god,  though 
it  }•  not  clear  what  was  implied  iu  thiK  exprcuion 
(Slob.  d«  FalOj  16);  and  it  appean  from  Athu- 
naetii  that  he  wrote  a  treatiio  entitled  Ilfpi  n<«ri^ 
Sfiu^oyiaf,  (riii.  p.  346.)  Of  bit  labours  in  moml 
philowphy  nothing  remain*  but  a  few  tcAttcrud  no- 
tioet,  jLst  sufficient  to  thew  thai  the  icienoe  bad 
begun  to  decline ;  the  queitionft  which  arc  treated 
being  poiutA  of  detaili  and  luch  ai  had  mon;  to  do 
with  the  application  of  motd  precepti  than  with 
the  prtncipleA  themjelvet :  such  a*  they  were,  how- 
erer,  he  took  higher  ground  in  tolrtng  them  than 
hb  matter  Diogeneiu  (Ck.  tU  Qf.nl  12,  13,  23.) 
Compaj^  Varro,  <ie  Lmff.  Lai*  tl  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289,  ed,  Bip.  (C  E.  P.J 

ANTrPATERCA»^(TraTpoT),ofTnKiWALoNiCA, 
the  author  of  several  epigramA  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lired,  at  we  may  infer  from  eome  of  hit  epir 
gnuna,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aagottut 
(»,  C  10  and  onwardft),  and  perhapt  till  the  reign 
of  CaliguliL  ( A.  D.  SB,)  He  it  probably  the  tame 
Met  who  Is  called,  iti  the  title*  of  teveral  cpigmrov 
* Antipaler  Maccda.**  (Jacobs,  Antkol,  xuk  pp.  048^ 
849.)  [P.  a  J 

ANTrPATER  {'AyrtwarpoE)*  I.  Of  Ttun,  & 
Stoic  philoftctpher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cato  the 
Young<*r,  whose  friend  Antipatcf  is  said  to  hore 
been  when  Cato  wat  yet  a  yonng  man.  ( Plat.  Oil. 
JWiiw  i.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
ptter  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xri.  p.  757.) 

%  Of  Tyhs,  like  wise  a  Stoic  philotopherr 
but  uni^ueitionably  of  n  later  date  than  the  for^ 
mert  though  VoAtitiii  (tU  HisL  Or*  p.  A92,  ed. 
Wcstermsnn}  confmmds  the  twa  He  lived 
ttftcr^  or  waji  at  leant  ymingcr  than,  Panaetius, 
ai}d  Cii^m  ((/rr  Of.  it.  24),  in  speaking  of  hiro, 
says,  that  ht  dwd  latAy  at  Athena^  whlebmuit 
niaan  ahoftty  before  k.  c  45.  From  this  pas- 
fligt  w«  iDiut  iDht  ttuit  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
OD  Dutiei  ((/e  CPfficth)^  and  Diogenct  LArrtius 
(vil  139,  140. 142, 1 48)  rvfers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
|»ter  '      ''ntvf-nie  (rcpl  «^p>ir)«  of  which  ho 

^t  I  book.  [h.  S.3 

A-  1-  ■  .  ^T..S  ('Am^a»*#T),  of  AititoR,  a 
sculptor,  the  di«ciple  of  PiTriclekwn,  and  tenchi*r  of 
Cleon*  Since  CIcoo  fiouriidied  n.  u.  3H0,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  pbiced  at  400  n.  c.  Pausanias 
fnentioni  sereral  of  hit  workt,  which  were  at  Del* 
phi,  fipeciaUy  a  horse  in  brouse.  (Pausan«  v.  17> 
*.!>.)  [P.S.J 

ANTI'PHANES  (•Arr(^<tw|f)»  of  Bkmoa  in 
TbfMe,  a  Greek  writer  oo  mrfcDoM  gnd  incredl- 
Ut  things.  fAwtera,  ge^mdlll  Cblw«  657,  &c.) 
T^nmi  the  manner  in  which  be  it  mentioned  by 
Slmbo  (I,  p.  47.  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp.  Polyb, 
sniil  1 2),  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  hit  tto- 
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ries  with  a  view  that  they  sbould  be 
hitlory,  and  that  con«equently  he  was  an 
It  was  owing  to  Autipliattfo  that  the  met 
JViy  was  n^ed  in  the  leoae  of  telling  tinrieib  (! 
Byz.  «.  r.  Bipyii^  who  however  e<>nfr»unds 
tiphancs  with  the  comic  writer  c€  Hhod<«| 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  133;   PboL  CW. 
Moftt  writers  agree  in  believing,  thai 
of  Deigm  is  the  Hune  as  the  Antipbanee  wW 
a  work  on  courtetans  (irt^  eva^w^),  anj 
iome  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Yottoger.  ( 
xiii.  p.  566  ;  Harpocmt.  jl  re,  Ndwwmf^  'Aj 
Suid.  ».  r.  Ndt-ior.)  (U  & 

ANTIPHANES  ('Arri^vi|t),  a  conic 
the  cariiest  tttid  one  of  the  most  ccMii'iiid 
Athenian  poets  of  tbe  middle  oTmedy*  was  btfi^ 
according  to  Soidas  {t,  v,),  tn  the  93(d  Ufyi^ 
ptad,  and  died  in  the  1  Pith,  at  the  ag«  itf  fi. 
Bat  Atbenaens  (iv.  |i.  ]56,c  )  quote*  %  ttw^gmtt$ 
in  which  Antiphanes  menttoni  **Kiiqt  SMsvaM^* 
and  Seleucnt  was  not  king  till  Ol  1 1  a  2.  Tbp  tm$ 
explanation  of  the  di^culty  is  tn  ail 
that  ftug]f;etted  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in 
instaooG,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  I 
founded  *wtth  Alexis,  and  that  tbe 
Atbenaeiis  belongs  to  the  Litter  poet,  (i 
tbe  PhiluioffLxU  ,%fusmmt  i  p.  607 ;  Meteikj|»l^j^ 
Cam.  I  pp.  304-7.)  The  alK>ve  dates  m  ptm  m 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  ycsata  ' 
Aed,  but  we  may  tafely  place  tbe  life  of  Ai 
between  404  aiad  330  Sk  c,  and  hia  ftfil 
about  B.  c  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthptaee  of 
doubtful     Hit  &itlier*s  name  was  DenMiabana^  m 
Siephanus*  probably  the  hitter,  tinea  he  na4  a  Ml 
named  Stephanui,  in  accordance  with  tbe  A 
custom  of  namiug  a  chUd  aSter  hit  _ 
his  birthphice  are  mentioned  Cios  on  tbe 
pent,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Lariti*;  but 
ttatement  deserve*  little  credit   (Meineke^L 

Antiphanes  was  tbe  most  highly  e«ternied 
of  the  middle  oomedyt  excepting  Aiejcia^ 
tbared  thai  honour  with  him.  The  6^ 
which  remain  prove  that  AtbenMoa  was  rlgbl  it 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  ef  bis  lange^  {ffk 
27.  156,  198),  thoyfh  he  uaea  leiiie  vorda  mi 

n"  msea  which  are  not  fiaond  in  dditr  wriiefft, 
examples  Meineke,  i,  p.  309.)  He  waa  one 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  ihiit  eref  lived, 
playt  amounted*  on  the 
on  the  least  lo  9«$0.  We  itilt  , 
about  ISO.  It  £s  prohabfei  beweviiv 
the  comedies  lacribed  to  bim  went  W  «A«r  wfiW% 
for  the  gnmtmanana  frequenfl^  caiiWM<  bia*  Ml 
only*  as  remarked  above,  with  Aleda,  hei  abe 
witb  Antiphofi,  Apollophanes,  AntktbmM^  and 
Ariitophane^  Some  of  hit  ptftys  wete  ett  aiHbe 
logical  t«b)cetS|  othen  had  refeienBe  le  fMliaiV 
periontt  othen  to  characlefat  persottaU 
and  natioDal,  while  othen  seem  to  hmm 
wholly  ocenpied  with  the  intrigace  of  pdn 
In  tSwee  clastes  of  subjects  we  see*  aa  In 
oomodians  of  the  period,  the  gndunl 
the  middle  comedy  into  tbe  new*  The 
of  Antiphoues  are  colleeted  by  Clinteii 
A/tf*.  i,  ^}r  and  more  fully  by  Mejaiebe  (i 
Comin,  vol.  iti.).     He  gained  the  prise  30  tin 

Another  Antiphanes  of  Bcege  »  Tbiit^  Ii 
mentioned  by  Stephauus  Byxaii  tinea  ae  a  etflif 
poet  (f.  fu  Rtpy^);  but  tltis  was  the  vriisr  timi 
by  Stmbe  (p.  lO'i)  and  Antenioa  UiafnHs  (^ 


;■  «C  AagnstBB ;  !br  PhOip  ineofpocmtod  the 
■  af  Antipluuiet  in  hk  Anthologj*  ^ 
■HBt  iSkej  have  eome  down  to  oar  timee. 
i»«tf  Jfl<lo^6hM&ziiLpu850,fte.)  [L.&] 
rrPHANES  ('Arri^^f),  a  fbtsicun  of 
vba  ia  qvoted  hj  Cbeliiis  Aofelianoi  (Db 
Clrw.  IT.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  (Ik  Com- 
ftHtmm,  «M.  Loco$,  r.  5,  toL  zii.  p.  877X 
■t  thetvlbte  have  Hred  tome  time  in  or  be- 
I  Meond  cmtiiry  after  Chiiet  He  is  men- 
bj  St.  Cknent  of  Alexandria  (Faedoff.  ii 
101  aa  having  laid,  that  the  aole  eaiue  of 
ft  m  man  vaa  the  too  great  Tarietj  of  his 

[W.A.a] 
nPHAS.  CI'AOOOON.] 
HTHATES  CArr'f^')*  a  king  of  the 
genes  in  Skal j.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
ni^g  the  ialand  of  Aeohu  Odysseos  hnded 
csasft  of  Ae  LaestmooeSy  and  lent  out 
r  Us  Ben  to  explore  their  eoontiy,  one  of 
ns  fmnicdiatel  J  sdaed  and  deroorBd  by 
MSB*  tar  the  faeslijgwuei  weie  more  like 
ban  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
a  ti  Odyssena,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
(Hem.  OtL  x.  80-132.)  Two  other 
I  henMs  of  this  name  oecnr  in  Od,  zr. 
.;  Viig.  Jem.  ix.  096.  [L.  S.] 

IPHETMUS  CArrlfWMf),  the  Rhodian, 
if  Oela,  B.  &  690.  The  eolony  was  oom- 
'Bhodiaiia  and  Cretans,  the  hitter  led  by 
I  the  Cretan  (Thne.  vL  4,  and  SchoL  ad 
L  tL  14)*  the  former  chiefly  from  Liudos 
vn.  15S),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
(Philoetepbanos,  «^  AUktm,  viL  p.  297,  t) 
L  From  the  Etym.  Man.  (s.  «.  TAa) 
tmenetna  in  Steph.  Bysantums  (i.ei.  FlXa) 
IS  the  tale  tan,  that  he  and  his  brother 
the  fiMinder  of  naaelis,  were,  when  at 
ioddenly  Ind  to  lo  fordi,  one  eastward, 
fcward ;  and  from  ui  hnfghing  at  the  ones- 
,  tiw  city  took  iu  name.    From 

Att    ft  0\  «•*  Imhhp  tJt  In*  telriflwy  *\*m 


tions  WMO  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
sf  ByiantiiML  But  there  is  not  sufficient  gromid 
for  sneh  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AutihL  Qr^ 
ziiLn.85Uftc.)  [L.  &1 

ANTrPHILUS,  of  EtiTPT,  a  veiy  distinffnided 
painter,  was  the  pnpil  of  Ctesidemns,  and  ue  con- 
tempotaiy  and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Lndan,  da  Oe^ 
hmm,  lix.  1-6.)  Having  been  bom  in  E^ypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portrsits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  tpent  in  Kgypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagns,  whom 
he  painted  huntins.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  hitter  huf  of  the  4th  century  b.  c.  Con- 
cerning his  folse  accusation  against  Apelles  before 
Ptdemy,  see  Apsllbs. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Qnintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  paintere  of  the  ape  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander TxiL  10.  §  6):  ''fodhtate  Antiphilus,  con- 
dpiendis  visionibus,  quas  ^arraalas  vocant,^  which 
expreeoons  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  the 
^^awraaiai'^  of  Qumtilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  ( A  Ji  iii  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  wiUi 
Lysippos.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  ("Ayri^y).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  omtors  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  ion  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  bom  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  B.a  480.  (PluU 
Faf.  JC.  Orat.  p.  832,  b. ;  Philottrat  ViL  &pk,  I 
15.  f  1 ;  Phot  CknL  p.  486 ;  Buid.  «.  v.;  Eudoc 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  charscter  (Thucyd.  viil  68 ;  PluU  Nie.  6), 
and  is  aaid  to  have  been  educated  partly,  by  his 
fother  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  otheri  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
selfl  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fiune  of 
Oorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Qoigias* 
sophistical  school  of  oratoiy  was  more  to  dazxle  and 
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pablic  oratonr,  cr  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher  I  them.   (Dioojs.  d*  Verb,  Gtmp,  10,  d»  Imm 
position.   (Philostr.  Vii.&tjik  i.  15.  §2;  HeixiMg.    The  want  of  freshness  and  gmwAilness  ' 


de  Form.  OraL  iL  p.  498 ;  comp.  QuintiL  iiu  1.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  op.  Cfem.  A/ex.  Strom,  i.  p.  565.)  Antiphon 
was  thus  the  first  who  nrguhited  practiad  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  Uws,  and  he  opened  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric  Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  sp<^s  of  his 
master  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  eicellenciea  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancienu  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.  (SchoL  (ui 
Tkuc,  ir.  p.  31*2,  ed.  Bokker;  comp.  Dionys.  Hal 
de  Comp,  Ver6, 10.)  At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  deliTered  them  in  the  courU  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  tlie  first  who  receired  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  PUto  and 
Peii^iider.  (Philostr.  /.  c;  Plut.  Vii,  X.  Orat.  p. 
833,  c)  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.  This  onpopuUrity,  to- 
gcUier  with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
pablic  was  in  b.  c.  41 1,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.  (Thuc.  viiL  68 ; 
Lys,  e.Erutontk.  p.  427 ;  Cic.  Brut,  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon *s  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  gmt  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fiict,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  ircquently  confounded  by 
ancient  writen  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poeL  Plutarch 
{L  e.)  and  Philostratus  IVit.  SopL  L  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  evenu  in  wnich  he  was  engaged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.  The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  &c.  411,  and  the  esuhlishment  of 
the  oligarchical  gnvemmeiit  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chieHy  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  u-as  Pcivinder ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  pkin  of  it.  ^Comp.  Philostr. 
t.c;  Plut.  17/.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  f.)  On  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  11  is  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viiL 
ft8;  comp.  Cic.  hritt.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  refenvd  te  by  Harpocration  («.  r. 
^Tturuhris),  who  calls  it  \6yos  wtpl  furarrcurtms. 
His  property  was  confi«ated,  his  house  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  ^Antiphon  the  traitor.** 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plut./.r.) 
As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogeiies  (de  J-onn.  (hut,  p.  497) 
savs  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  dear,  true  in 
the  expreiMon  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  confleqnvntly  convincing.  Others  mv,  that 
kis  Mmt««ii«  ^nif  beautiful  but  not  gnict'ful,  or 
A  sumething  austere  or  &iiti<|uc  aboat 


obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  bat  mun 
cially  in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphoa*s  i 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pai 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  meotii»ncd 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  am 
tion  of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  strikii 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jmd,  de  Tkmefd,  51,  Ik 
8;  Phot  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  di 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphoi 
Caecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  ag 
clared  twenty-five  to  be  spurious.  (PluL  I 
Orat.  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot.  /.  c)  We  now  p 
only  fUieen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  vis.  No.  1. 
yopia  ^apfioK^ias  leard  rnt  lafrpvw ;  Na  14 
Tw  'Hpmiov  ^pov^  and  Na  15.  TIs^  rai  xsp 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  spec 
for  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases, 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ai 
oratory,  for  thiey  are  divided  into  three  tetnl 
each  of  which  consbu  of  four  orations,  two  m 
tions  and  two  defences  on  the  same  subjecL 
subject  of  the  fint  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  thi 
petrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  o 
second  an  nnprcmeditated  murder ;  and  that  t 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  The 
ness  which  distinguishes  his  other  Uiree  oratii 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arii 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutiUtcd  sute  in  \ 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  A  grvat  nunl 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fiict  all 
which  are  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the 
mission  of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  some 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  A^yo<  ^oruwC  ( 
mog.  de  Form.  OniL  p.  496,  &c. ;  Animon. 
^y6v/ui|fia.)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  era 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  diicusHion,  bu 
bo&t  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.  As  t 
historical  or  aiitiqu:iriun  value  of  the  three 
speeches — the  tetralogies  mr.st  be  left  out  o 
question  here — it  mu^t  be  remarked,  that 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  an 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  nroceeding  ia 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.  All  the  oratioi 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  collccti<His  of  the . 
oratora  edited  by  Aldus,  U.  Stephens,  Ke 
Bckker,  Dubson,  and  otlien.  The  bt.*st  sep 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zii 
1838,  Itimo.,  and  of  E.  Matzner,  Berlin,  183a 
Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascril 
Antiphon,  1.  .\  Rhetoiic  (v«x*^  ^iyro{punf)  in 
books.  (IMuL  lit,  X,  0,at.  p.  83*2,  d.;  Plwt. 
Quintil  ilL  1.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  tk 
was  the  tirvt  who  wrete  a  work  on  rhetoric, 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  on 
in  the  courts  of  justice  uid  in  the  assembly 
treatises  on  the  art  of  compo4n^  sbow-spet 
had  been  written  by  several  sophisu  before 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  an 
rhetoricians  and  gramnuirians,  but  it  is  now 
2.  Upodtua  KoX  iwiXeyoi^  seem  to  have  been  a 
speeches  or  exereises  for  the  use  of  himself  « 
•choLirs,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  IH 
pes  may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  s.  rr. 
alchftr^oi,  fiox'Hpos  ;  PhoU  Iat.  f.  r.  imxHf^ 
The  best  modem  works  on  Antiphon  are:  P 
Spaan  (Ruhnken),  OieetrUUio  kidttnom  de  * 
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finis,  O^i^mdmiBO^  Lojdco^  1 763,  itxv,  PppnnW 
»JiiiBin%€lMBMii,  mmd  in  HeiJikeV  .xnH  Dot^ 


Tajioc*   Zm^  I^pgiatu  riu  p. 

1^  pd,  v^in  PloCtticlk  (  riE.  X  Or«f£. 
/i^ttBlM  (FiC  SapA,   L  15.  §  S),  and 

IOfv  cdliiBi    vttft    tbft     Attie    oimtor  Anti- 
|i%  vli  SB*  pot  Ki  dffs&h  At  Aliieiia  io  n.  c 
ilL   5iv  AB^iAdii   ifae    tragic     poet  Iiv«d  ai 
^M»  « At  coDfl   of  the    elder    DionjtiiLi, 
•«  oJ  ii4  iHMliS    tbe    tyranny  till  the  jrtni 
\hA  ■l^,  §wm   jearft    after  the  ileatii  of 
olie:     Tb«   poet    Antiphon  i*  Mud  to 
vrittfl  (tnmiM     in     coiijiiRiclian   wjUi   the 
fie  to  avt  known  to  have  shewn  hii  p«»^ 
[ii  tiiuii  poetry   ttntil    tl»e    l&tter  period  of 
Ikn  JlBimwMlMH  ■  aloBCi,  if  then  wefe 
•lie^  WMdil   •ba'W  tbmt  tlie  omtor  and 
hfk^m  rro  diflbrvtit  pensnft,  and  that  the 
)mmm  bt«  florriTed   the  IbcBacr  flMiiy  years. 
tb^iti  pn  to  doatii   Hy  tke  tjiaot,  aeuord' 
%iiw  MMntoi*  ftir  bATiag  msed  a  Mfcostic 
f^^  ia  mptfd  to  tyvmsuiy*  ar,  aocording  to 
i^flBg  inimvbdaiiUy    eeiunred  the  ty- 
4(ticoa    {Pluft^  Philoatr.  IL  ec. ;  Ari^ 
fl)     We  «^11    know  the  titlet  of  five 
:\  ta^ftdleai     via-     Meleager,   Andnv 
.    and    Philoctetisa,    (Bodtt. 
cfcgr  //e/le».  i  p.  &5if  &&) 
i4    and    an    epic   poeL 
^«raa     aamntited   Ati^iiH 
Lata,  that  he  occupied  him- 
i&ti<Hi    of  «i|^i«^     He  wn>t4s 
rotation    of   dreiunft,   w)i}ch 
^  -roa,  Ci«ero»  wid  othen, 
;    Ctc  dit  />iv»i.  I  20, 
^ikmably  the  auM  per^ 
wbo  waa  an   opponent  of 
._         V    tnentiooed  ^   Xenopbon 

,  inOitftNMkftK  i^  nuxal  be  dtstingiuihed flWDi 
ii  AnaioBD  AstiplMui  nC  Rbamauo,  as  well  m 
^  it  «^  poet  of  tke  aaane  Dane,  although 
^aaate  thrmvelTea  ap|ic«r  ^  bare  been  doubt- 
Ma  ttkba  th#  Aatipooti  metttioned  by  Xeiio- 
P«fa%  v«^  (  UulinlurD.  €)jiU4culiK  L  pp.  148, 
^ Yi^  AU  vd.  ^fiadcmiim.)     Not  a  tine  of  bU 
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,  ^  Hi  faa^^eat  limiber  of  Pbto^  wHooe  name 
m  bit  dialogue 
.•  (Phlt-  db  #V«1  dawr.  p.  484,  C) 
^  iribv  ^  Plato^a  wifit  aaa  UluwiM  called 
^ml^m.  (Pftat.  d«  CTrato  Socrot) 
i  Aa  AibtMw.  aad  a  contesnpomry  of  Do- 
>iAttA>  For  aoma  ofwut  IvU  niaie  waa 
4iliM  tSw  liai  of  Atfccviafl  aitlsetit,  whexv- 
^  b  Mift  ta  PlOlili  of  Macedonia.  He 
NH  UoMlf  to  tlio  Itngp  that  he  would  de- 
^  if  Si*  tba  AUiamian  araenal  in  Peimeea*  \ 
N*  lAaa  b*  aftrvcd  thea  with  thb  iutentiotH 
**ii  aanalai  by  Deiaaidienei  and  nceuM'd  of 
t^iiuf,  i|«  waa  IcMiad  fiiilty,  atid  {mi  to 
^  b  ■.  c  M2.  (Ucn.  <&  CWv«.  F^  271; 
Maa,^d  I  If  i   €>raL  TiKs  ^  ?:(,  ace;  Aas^ 

i>  A  ikuA  aapbeiatt  wbo  lirvd  bcfor*  the  tifn« 
rf  AiwmW,  and  vboae  mntooa  tmecting  the 
d  iba  dM«t  nJ  tb«  i«ua  of  things 
(Amtot  So- 
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ANTISTHENES,  flOl 

7.  A  Greek  aathoff  who  wrote  ao  atfount  of 
men  distinguished  ht  virtue  (irf^2  rcff  d>»  t^wrp 
Tp<tfrtv<rdrTft#9^},  one  of  whom  wai  Pythagoraa* 
(l*iog.  lj\'6n.  viiL  3  ;  Porpbyr.de  Vit.Fytkag^  p,9.) 

ti,  A  w^U^r  on  ngncuilure,  nientioiuMi  by  Athe- 
oaeuA.  (xiv.  p.  fi.50.)  [US.) 

ANTIPHUS  CA*Ti0of>.  L  A  *on  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  //,  iv,  490  j  Apollod,  iii.  12. 
%  SJ\  WWiXti  he  wai*  tciidi»>;  the  AodcA  on  nioont 
Ida  with  his  brother  Uu*,  hi9  waa  made  pHtoaer 
by  Achillea,  but  wn»  rt'ttorii'd  to  freedom  after  a 
raiuom  was  given  lor  huu.  lie  afierwordA  fell  by 
the  bands  of  Aganiemnoo.    (Horn.  IL  ix.  I0l,&c.) 

2L  A  too  of  Thetaalua,  and  on«  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy,  He  and  hia  brother  Pbeidippua 
joined  the  Greeki  with  thirty  ihi[i«i  and  com- 
lAanded  the  men  of  Curpathoa,  Ciuoa,  Coa,  and 
other  hdandi.  (Hocrk*  //.  ti  675,  &c.)  According 
to  HygiuQs  {F^b,  97)  he  waa  a  aon  of  Mneaylui 
and  Chakiope.  Four  other  mythical  perionoges  of 
tliiaiuunc  arc  mentioned  in  Horn.  tL  ii«  846,  OtL 
ii  H),  xvii.  68;  Apollud.  i.  7.  §  3.  LL.S.] 

ANTI'STATEis  CALLAKSCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDFA  aod  PUKI'NUS,  were  the  archi- 
tecta  who  laid  the  foundatiatu  of  the  temple  of 
Zeua  Olympiat  at  Alhenti  under  PeitiAtratua. 
(VitruT.  vii,  Pnief.  |  15.)  [R  S.) 

ANXrSTHENES  (*Aj^io^fnjr),  an  Agrigkn- 
TO«%  ia  meotioiMd  by  Diodorut  (siiL  84)  a»  an 
inatancc  of  th«  iaimenae  wealth  which  private  citi- 
aena  poaaeaaed  at  Agrigentatm.  When  hit^  dmigUter 
waa  married^  more  than  800  eacriagaB  went  in  iha 
nuptial  procession. 

A>JTrSTHENES  (*KyTtffBirfi%\  a  CvNic 
philoflopher,  the  aon  of  Antitithcnesi,  an  Atheni.an, 
waa  the  founder  of  the  «cct  of  th<:  Cynici^  which 
of  all  the  Greek  achoala  of  phiIo»ophj  waa  per* 
hapa  the  most  devoid  of  ojiy  sdentiiic  purpose. 
He  flouiiabed  b.  a  3Gtj  (Diud.  xv.  71>X  and  hia 
mother  a'aa  a  Throi-'iAn  (Suidaa,  jr.  r. ;  Diog. 
laert*  vi.  1),  though  aomc  tay  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinioQ  nrohably  dtrived  irom  hia  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  aa  npt  being  a  genuloa 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  gpdi  waa 
a  Phr^'gian,  In  hiH  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(u.  c.  4*26),  and  wii«  a  di«ctple  iirat  of  Gorgiaa,  and 
then  of  Socratva,  wham  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whoae  dt^ath  ho  waa  prcM>nL  (Plat.  Pkatd.  ^  o^.) 
He  never  forgave  hit  master^i  pcnM!i:utoni,  and  ia 
even  aiud  to  have  been  instrumental  in  pfocimng 
their  puuiahment.  (Diog.  l^ert.  vl  U*.)  jle 
furrived  the  battle  of  Li^uctm  (n.  c.  37 1),  a>  he  ia 
reported  to  have  compart.'d  the  victory  of  the 
Thehana  to  a  set  of  achoolboyi  beating  their  Duia- 
ter  (PluL  I^^cttr^,  30),  and  died  at  Athena,  at  th« 
i|ge  of  70.  (Eudo4.in,  Violanum^  p.  5(i. )  He 
taught  in  theCyno«iarges  a  gymnaaium  for  the  usud 
of  AtbentanH  bom  of  funrjgn  mothera,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Huuce  jiraliubly  hia  follower* 
were  colled  Cynica,  though  the  Scholia&t  on  AriiUttle 
(p.  23,  Bnmdia)  deducct  the  n:une  from  the  hiibita  of 
the  achool,  either  their  dog-like  nl^g!pct  of  oil  funui 
and  naagea  of  aociety,  sleeping  in  tuba  and  iu  the 
ffireeta,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  slistmeieiis  intolence,  or  cl&e  their  perti* 
naduut  adherence  to  tlielr  own  opixiiona,  or  Liatly 
from  their  tiubit  o/  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unht  for  a  philutophical  life.  His 
writing!  wrre  v«ry  nuineroua,  and  chidly  dialogue!, 
•onie  of  tlu'tn  bt-iug  vt  Lt^meui  attacks^  an  hJB  ion- 
lemporancv  lU  on  .\lciLkude*  in  the  »ccoiid  ol  hia 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrut^  on  Oorpiu  in  bw  Art^ 
tam  and  n  itia^t  fnrions  one  on  Plato  in  bis  ^tktK 
(Atben.  V.  p.  2*20,  Ik)  II ii  style  woa  pure  and  ele- 
gant^ and  Theopofnpua  even  said  thul  HIato  stole 
from  him  many  of  his  though U.  (A then,  xu  p. 
608,  c)  Cicero,  however^  calls  him  **  homo  aca- 
ttti  tnagis  quam  enidilus*'  {ad,  Alt  xiu  38)^  and 
it  is  impoMible  tbnt  his  vTitingt  could  liave  de- 
ttrri^d  any  higher  praise.  He  possessed  conaidec^ 
able  potren  of  wit  and  •arcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  upon  words ;  saying*  for  instance,  that  he 
urould  rather  fall  among  4softdtc9%  than  ffoAdtmf,  lor 
Ibe  one  devour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  living; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  ^€Km^ 
pfov  KomtS,  jcd  Tpa^iov  ttmtw  (i.  e^  ftol  rov). 
Two  declaniations  of  bis  ore  preserred,  named 
Ajax  and  Uljss^'s,  which  are  purely  rh«toriail, 
and  an  epistle  to  Anstippus  it  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethioL  la  aU  that  the  wise  man  does,  hm  laid,  he 
tonforms  to  perfect  rirtue,  and  pleasuiv  is  not  only 
muiMCiiary  to  man,  but  a  positive  eviL  He  i« 
rrportid  to  have  held  pain  and  even  in&my 
(mpa)  to  be  bW«!tings,  and  that  mndnc^  is  pre- 
ferable  to  pUosure,  though  Ritti^r  thinks  that  Muroe 
of  these  extrivn^ganees  intiet  have  bt«n  ad^-aaoed 
not  ns  his  oiini  opinions,  but  those  of  the  fnterloca* 
ton  in  his  dialogues.  According  to  Sckleiermacber 
(Anmerhnti^  zum  Philtb.  S,  204),  the  pasMge  in 
tb«  Philebui  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  thflorr, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consiita  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Aotisthene«;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  {Btk, 
Nic,  X.  1),  that  some  persons  consideried  pleasara 
wholly  worthless  (wofLW]^  ^s£Aoy)  is  certainly  an 
allosion  10  the  CyniaJ  doctrine.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  be  did  not  consider  ail  pleasure 
worthtess,  but  only  that  which  results  from  the 
giatification  of  scntual  or  artificial  deslnet,  for  we 
find  him  pmtKing  the  pleasures  which  spring  in 
T^t  ^vxm  (Xen.  S^mp.  ir.  41),  and  the  enjofj*- 
ments  of  a  vi'iKcly  chosen  friendship.  (Ding. 
LaerL  ri.  11.)  The  summum  bonum  be  phiced  in 
a  life  according  1o  virtue,  —  virtue  consisting  iu 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  onoe  obtained 
It  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  ^m 
the  eliance  of  error.  That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  renaon,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  aetioa,  and  to  be  iuilieient  for  happioesai 
il  ivqidres  the  aid  of  energy  (SsMrpariin)  urx^r); 
•0  that  we  laay  lepreeent  lum  as  teaching,  that  the 
numntim  bonum,  4^xti),  b  attainable  by  teaching 
{^1Zaltr^¥\  and  made  up  of  tftpiif^frii  and  ^<rx^»« 
But  here  he  becumrt  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
hr  when  a»ked  what  ^dpif<rif  iat  he  oould  only 
call  it  an  inttght  into  the  yoodt  bavii^  before 
made  the  g^ood  to  conaist  in  ^^iuiirvt.  (Plat. 
.  ilflki  vi  n,  &06«)  The  negative  cliaracter  of  his 
#tlKiea»  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrcnai« 
doctnne,  i»  further  •Hewn  tn  his  apnpbtfaegm,  that 
the  moit  neeeMnry  piece  of  Imowledge  b  to  «ci«id 
^n^noyia0tri%  while  in  bis  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
the  m^  ham  idl  connexion  with  otKen, 
riof  bio  euperior  even  to  natoial  affisction 
ftnd  the  political  inati tattoos  of  hit  eoontrr,  he 
nally  founds  a  system  as  pordy  sel&ah  as  llwt  of 
Afisijppiis.  « 

The  /*lyisntff  of  Antbtbene*  caotuned  ft  llieoi7 
i  il  the  nalBM  ef  the  gikla  (Cie.  th  S*4iL  XMof,  i. 
,  IS)»  la  wtHdi  be  CMitMMbd  for  tite  Tnity  of  the 
K  dull  nnii  k  imMt  to  know  him  by 
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^  tn^  ttfwible  repntsentotion,  liMt  be  i« 

being  on  earth.     (CScai.  AJ«t.  Sinmu  ▼.  pi. 

He  pmliobly  held  just  views  of  provideBfl^ 

ing  the  sufilcii^ncy  of  %-irtiie  for  faapptiheai  ' 

fact,  that  outward  events  are  n^guktod  Vf 

as  to  benefit  the  wise.    Such,  9^  least,  waa 

view  of  his  pupil  rJtogenea  of  Sioop«,  a&d 

involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  vhidi 

longi  to  others  is  trulv  t)ie  property  of  tk» 

man.     Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  deltastiMl 

to  be  imposaible,  since  we  can  only  say  that 

individual  ia  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  moee 

a  description  of  itaqtuiltties  ^-  y*  thai  sthrr  is  {Ska 

tin  in  colour.    (AriaU  Met.  tiiL  5.)    Thu*  hs,  «# 

coarse,  disbelieved  the  Piatflciw  ^jatm  of  idai% 

since  each  paitieiiiff  object  «f  Aoi^te  baa  lU  a>a« 

separate  eisenee*     Thb  also  b  in 

the  practical  and  unscicnttito 

trine,   and  its  tendency  to 

He  never  had  nuiny  dticiples,  which  anawTei 

so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  ai 

his  teaching*  except  Diogenes,  who  fvmalas 

him  till  his  dc?ath.     His  stalf  and  wallet  an 

clothing   were    only  proofa   of  liis   vaiuty, 

8ocFates  told  bim  he   law  tbroogb  l^  bcla  it 

bb  coat.     The  same  qoality  appean  la  bb  tm^ 

tempt  for  the  Athenian  constitntioa  and  aodel  li» 

stitutions  geoeiallyt  resulting  fnaa  kb  being 

self  debarred  from  exercising  the  tiglMa  «l  a 

by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  motibeb     Uia|li» 

l«M>pby  was  evidently  thoogfat  wortbleae  by  fvn 

and  Anvtotle,  to  the  former  of  wkom  ha  wia  m^  , 

soaally  boetile.     His  school  b  dasaed  by  iittv 

among  the  imperfect  Socmticuts ;  afWr  bb  Airife> 

his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  fimBift 

scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deapfy  bi§ 

iiuiatical  estravagiuieca.      Pcrbape  eona  m  ikrit 

exaggerated  statements  have  bees  attribaled  m 

their  master.     The  fiagments  which  rranaai  ef  Hi 

writings    have  been  collected   by  WlaekelaHMI 

(Antisthonca,  Frts^mta^  Tarid,  lS42)f  ai4  tlia 

snuill  work,  with  the  account  of  hiai  by 

{Gf^^i,  dtr  PkUoimphm^  viL  I)  will  ■a|Vty 

information  which  can  bo  dniiad.    luat 

ancient  authorities  have  been  gifeo  in  ri 

of  this  article.     Wo  nuiy  add   to  tbewi 

Ejikt^t,  ill  22;  iv.  8»  1 1 ;  Lucian«  t)fmm, 

bi\  ;  Julbn«  Omt.  viL  {Gw  &  L 

ANTI^STHKNES  ('ArrufWi^X  •  '' 
HsaACLKiTUS,  wrote  a  commeota^  an 
of  bb  nuuler.    (Diof.  Larrt.  it.  W  vt  l^.}    K 
b  not  improbable  tiait  tbb  Antiatbeim 
tbe  same  as  the  otte  who  wrote  a  wc«lt 
soceession  of   the   Greek   philoeophrr« 
^A9ff6^mif  ttoiBoxaf),  which  b  so  oAsei  w^rtmi 
by  Diogenea  L^ertius  (L  40,  iL  3!^,M»  «i  ~~ 
v§.  16C  dec),  odees  it  apoear  pni«ab|a  li 
it   to  the  peripatetic  phu 
PhlegtMU  (de  MiratiL  S.)        '  f  U 

ANTI'STHENES  fArriailrff),  el  " 
a  Oitek  hbtorien  who  lived  abotti  tiM  j 
-200«      He  took  in  active  pMl  in  tkt  , 
affiUrs  of  bb  country*  and  vial*  n  Miiefy 
own  lime,  which,  notwitbitandinf  ila  | 
towards  his  native  bland,  b  spoken  of  ia 
high    jtm'\*f    by    Polybiu*.    (tvi.  1 1,  ILc, 
I'  0     Plutartb  (d» Hbew  1 

r,*»t  tiho  wiwiP  m  wm 
1 1, r  third  book  bi|«ei 
spfaka  of  a  fvfai 
k  •>  en   the   pynaa 


^yatt. 


AffiMi 


imj  ia 

t  m  ila 


n,<Tt 


pel  Ml 


ANTisnua 

'  tkr^  m  ife*  mmt  ptmm  ■»  ih*  Khodian, 

tfiactiict  mittfv^  fir  the  Epbekian  Aiitt«r 

bj  Dtegeoea  La£itiiu  (rL  Id), 

•AalttJ  poEmraiuui  wxr^  wsj  «rat  out  in 

A>  c^  4 i »  ...  v^<,...iattd  cf  m  ■qnadroo,  to  the  ctMUt 
^  <&«•  Mnct«  mad  wm  to  Inre  imeeeeded  Attjo- 
dtan^  in  csar  tbe  Spstnan  emtmiiMaiien  Ihoaght  it 
■v^ir  -t  offiwr  of  Uii  conttiuind. 

(IWl  '  I  'Of  of  hifQ  ftgaiu  in  a  c, 

IMi  %^cn,  vi;a  iwo  tjiiier  efifniniinanMs,  he  wat 
«Pt  «A  »■  iaipect  thft  ilMlo  «l  alCuis  in  Ajda,  and 
»  Dm^'Didn  tlnit  hi*  enmmiknd  was  to 
ibr  another  j^ar.  (Xcn.  HtV*n.  ilL  2» 
«««  aim  an  Aihetiiiiu  gftnenU  of  ibis 
.m.4,$K)  [C.  RM.] 

riA*      1*   Wir«  of  Ap.  ClBadiu&,  Om. 
het*in-lair  uf  Tib.  Gracchus 
(TbL  m.  CroedL  4.) 

"^      ■     r  «f  P.  Aat!iithk»  (AsTisrfnrs,  No.  6] 
»  WM  ittJirTiod  to  Pijm{*«ituft  Magntii 
■h»  contciKK^d  Th»*  *»ftrtcT)on  thnt  he 
I  ft  Mwiittalili 
f  ill  the  cou 


i*il  onirr,  who  made  him  moiry 
ArmTTic     r  Plut,  /'owf/j.  4,  9.) 

M\%  and  inBcriptionf 

.    {Uy.  tI  30.)    In 

tile  r>?pi]r.itKr^  Done  of  the  mfm- 

appear  with  anj  ■omamcs  and 

I  toe  J  vTt  tometimM  mentioned 
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itar>ra^:^ut 
h»«r  1^  c«iia 


nftflfl  aaa.     The  fimuiinr* 
ii«nBaaa»e  fi^r  ' 

AvrrsTius.    l  - 

^fthi,  t.  *:.  4*J2.    (Li 

^  L  AATtjirtt?**  cwi^ — 


nndt^r  the  republic 
r'; :  tTioac  whrj  had 
f'S.     No  per- 
il importance. 
:  I  Is  tribune  of 

Jie,    B.C  379. 


tribone  of  the  plchi,  about 
(Ut,  ««iri.  SS,  1%,  I'L) 
brnwniTa,  wiu  K-nt  in  B.ci  218  to  the 
^  lialj  to  rrcall  C,  FUniitiittis  the  consul 
ttoRanik    (Uir.  xxL  63.) 

►  AMTurrf  ir^  va*  aent  in  ii.  c,  208  into 
Mli  anlcb  th«  moTcmena  of  JlajKlrubd*  (liv. 

1  R  A^Tt»rTira,  tnbiiDe  nf  '      n.  c.  flfi» 

^fH4  is  hU  tribeimhip  C  <  <v  who 

^i>i— jy«|p  fbr  th«  eoaaokUi^  ^i^wvui  lukving 
h*  i^rtar.  Til*  ipeeeh  h«  made  upon  this  occa- 
■■  Iki^lhl  him  into  pnblie  fboUee^  and  afterwards 
^  fafMOUl J  httd  important  cauvef  entntatcd  to 
li%  iMmfc  hm  wai  alncodr  adranced  in  joan. 
^liaa  ifiriBi  fiivoamhlj  of  hi«  ebqneoce.  In 
9lttm^mmm  af  the  iaam>g«  of  hi»  daughU^r  to 
^fif«i  M^rrtti*  fi-  icitp^mrtMl  the  part)'  of  Sulla, 
ni  «ai  put  :  I ifdcfr  nf  joung  MariiiB  in 

te^tX     B^-  iiirnia  kilkd  bertelf  upt^ti 

tk  4^h  of  Ue  Uu^UKUd.  (Cic  ZiTra/.  6'3«  90, 
|i»  Ikm,  Ammr.  32 ;  VeU.  Pat  iL  2G  ;  Appi^xn, 
itCwO;  Ut.  ^ja>£.ft0;  Plut /'w/i.  9 ;  Dm- 
Bv^Gte^L  i&MM,  L  p^  S5.) 

r  X*  AivTtaTTi»«  qiiiie»tor  in  Macedonia,  O.  c. 
IC  Wiaa  pOTrpey  c«iim»  into  the  provinee  in 
t^Mewii^  jtar,  AittisrtvT'»  h^  Trodred  no  wxr 
ovr^  aal  mtrntrdk^  t'*  did  onlr  ai 

*t^  nr  PoBpry  aa  dft  •  rnpelled  Kim. 

M*  toih  0»  ^mi  m  the  w^u ,    uu  m.^.^j  the  halite  of 


PhaiaJia  went  to  Bilhyuia,  where  he  iaw  Ciie«ar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Coityni  i>n 
hia  return,  learing  behind  him  couudeiable  pro- 
perty.   (Cic  o^^  Fmn.  jciii.  2&.) 

ANTl'STICS,  llie  name  of  the  physicinn  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Cafsir  afior  bis 
ntorder,  a.  c.  44;  and  irho  is  tuiid  by  SuetorutH 
{Jul,  Gtea.  fl2)  to  have  dcdarcd,  that  out  of  ull 
his  woundi  only  one  wu  mort^ituunely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  brenst.  i\V,  A.  f3.] 

ANTIS'TIUS  CAmlarios),  a  writer  of  Oatk 

EptGRAJfS,  tbougli,  aa  his  name  teenit  to  indicate, 

a  Roman  by  birth.     R^iRpecting  his  life  and  his 

age  nothing  is  kpowa,  but  we  pos&ess  tJiree  of  hii 

epigmms  in  the  Greek  Anthology.    (Jacobs,  ad 

AniAoL  Cr  xiiL  p.  852,)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STRTS  SOSIA'NUS.     [SosiANrn.] 

SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  iuubas«ador,  was  sent 

with  three  others  to  Lai  ToliminiuF^  the  kiujjt  of 

the  Veientcs,  in  R,  c,  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 

Statuea  of  all  four  were    placed    ou  the  Rostra. 

(Uv.  iv.  10*1  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2,)      In  Pliiiy  (//.  iV. 

x^T.  6.8.  H )  tlje  reading  is  Sp.  Nuutiua,  wldch 

1  1. 1    ,s    ^   r.  to  bo  changed  into  Anliua.  (Comp. 

h  .  ut  Lh\Le>) 

^v^MuMA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antoniu*  the 
orator,  Cos.  B.  c,  99  [ANTONica,  No,  8],  was 
aet2£d  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
father  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  \aTgQ  snm.  (PhiL  Pump.  24,] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antoniu*,  Cos. 
B.  c.  C3,  of  whom  one  was  marripd  to  C  Caiiiuiuii 
Oallus  (Val.  Mjtx.  iv.  2.  §  ti),  and  the  other  t*»  her 
first  consin,  M,  Antonius,  the  triumrir*  The  latter 
wai  diTorced  by  her  husband  b  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dotabelk. 
(Cic.  PMl,  ii  .58  ;  Plut.  AnU  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Anloiija.  was  betrothed  to  tlie  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  r.  41,  and  married  to  him  in 
3«.  (Dion  Cass*  xliv.  53  j  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  'Xi.) 
She  must  have  died  M>on  after;  for  hcT  hutsbaiKl 
Lcpidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  nt  that  lime  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Scrvilia.  {Veil  Pat.  ii.  8U  ;  Dru- 
mann,  iiemiK  liomsi^  i.  p.  518,) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  Ai>- 
totiius  by  Octavia,  the  iiater  of  Augustus,  was 
bom  a  c  3!),  and  was  married  to  L.  Doraitiua 
Ahenoharbus,  Cos,  n.  c.  1  fJ.  Her  «oii  by  lliia 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitiui,  wm  the  father  of  the  em* 
perof  Nero,  [^e  the  ^teniiua,  p.  Hi.}  According 
to  Tndtus  {Aafi.  iv,  44,  xii.  t)4)»  this  Autouia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  wc  have  followed  Suet<> 
niua  (AVr.  5)  and  Plutarch  (JnL  B7)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  IMon  Qua.  H,  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
toniu* by  Oiitavia,  bom  alwut  B.C  36,  was  married 
to  Druiiift,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whijm  she  had  three  children  :  1.  Germonicus,  tha 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula ;  2,  Livia  «r  liriUa  j 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius,  She  lived  to  aea 
the  accc&sion  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne^ 
-t.  D.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  tiie  great- 
est honour*,  but  afterwards  Ueated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  d«atb  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct :  according  to  tome  iwcotiaits,  be  admi- 
niwtcred  poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Chiudiuj 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(//.  .V,  XXXV.  S6.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Au- 
tonLi,  which  was  probably  built  at  tbe  command  of 
Claudius.     Antonia  wns  cehbnited  for  her  tieautyi 
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virtae,  and  chastity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  rapports  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  her 
beaaty.  (Pint  Ant  87;  Dion  Caas.  Iriii.  11,  lix.  3, 
Ix.  5;  Suet  Cat,  i.  15,  23;  Tac  Ann,  iil  3,  18. 
xL3;  yaLMaz.iv.3.§3;  £ckhel,Ti.  p.  178,ftc) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Petina,  was  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompeius 
Magnus,  and  afterwards  to  Faustus  SuIUu  Nero 
wished  to  many  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppaea,  a.  d.  66  ;  and  on  her  refusing  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  According  to  some  accounts,  she  was  priry 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  (Suet.  C/aud.  27,  Ner, 
35 ;  Tac  Ann,  xiL  2,  xiiL  23,  xr.  53 ;  Dion  Cass. 
lx.5.) 

ANTCyNIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mbrbnda];  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  rar- 
name  under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
Antonius,  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
SnUa,  who  is  called  Balbus  upon  coins.  (Eckhel, 
T.  p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  giren  under 
ANT0N1U&  Antonius,  the  triumrir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  firom  Anton,  a  son  of 
Hercules.  (Plut  Ant  4,  86,  60.)  We  are  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  commemo- 
rate his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin.  H,  N,  TiiL 
16.  s.  21 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att,  x.  18);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 
Ti.  pp.  38,  44.) 

ANTCNINUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  are  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravagant 
pmise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  chiuao- 
ler  and  his  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics.     (Plin.  EjntL  ir.  3,  18,  t.  10.) 

2.  A  new-PIatonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Eustathius 
and  Sodpatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopns,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  He  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  thote  who  so^t  his  instructions,  but  be  never 
expressed  any  opmion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man^k  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion  ;  but  he  had  acuteness  enough  to 
soe  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  his  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
gods  would  be  changed  into  tombs.  His  moral 
eondnct  is  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Emiapius, 
ViL  AmtetiL,  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)         [L.  &] 

ANTONPNUS.  The  work  which  bears  the 
title  of  A!<T0NiNi  frmsiiABiUM  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  If.  Aureus  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  M8S.  tevenlly  to  Julius 

Titos  Anrelius  Folvua, 
CoBflol  A.  D.  85  and  89,  and  Piaefectus  nrbi. 
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Caesar,  Antonius  AagQstaa»  ABtOBiaa  Aag 
and  Antonbus  Auffustus.  It  ia  a  very  v 
itiiMsrary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in 
both  the  principal  and  the  cros»>roads  are  de 
by  a  list  of  all  the  pUwes  and  stations  npoi 
the  distances  from  place  to  place  being  gi 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  by  Aethicos,  a  Gredi  j 
pher  whose  Cotmograpkia  was  tiansUted 
Jerome,  that  in  the  eonsolship  of  Julias 
and  M.  Antonius  (&  a  44),  a  general  sai 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  comai 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  h} 
persons,  who  severally  completed  their  kbi 
30, 24,  and  19,  b.  &,  and  that  Augustus  aan 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senates  Tlie 
ble  inference  frt>m  this  statement,  couiyw 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itineiary,  is,  that  tha 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentM 
Aethicus.  In  fiict,  the  drcumstanoe  of  the 
rary  and  the  Chtmcfffxipkia  of  AethioM 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  some  wri 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicus  himself  who  r 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  h 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Aqgnataii 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extea 
that  at  which  we  should  expect  sach  a  wori 
undertaken ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to 
take  it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roa 
lendar.  The  honour  of  the  work,  therefon^ 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it ; 
Antonius,  who,  from  his  position  in  the  slali 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prosac 
and  to  Augustus,  under  whom  it  was  osot 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  vi 
important  additions  and  revision  under  ooa  < 
of  the  Antonines,  who,  in  their  laboon  to  c 
date  the  empire,  would  not  neglect  snch  a 
The  names  included  in  it,  moreover,  prove 
was  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  the  i 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  285 
after  which  we  hare  no  evidence  of  any  alte 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  **Oms(i 
polls**  occun  are  probably  spnrioas»  W 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abandai 
dence  that  the  work  was  an  official  one.  li 
ral  passages  the  numbers  are  donbtfrd.  TIm 
are  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stepheni» 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wee 
Amst  1735,  4to.  (The  Piefiuse  to  West 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  ^Anti 
the  Itineiary  of,*  in  the  Pemmy  Cydopmhrn,)  | 

ANTONrNUS,  M.  AUR£'LiU&    {% 

RKLIUS.] 

ANTONl'NUS  PIUS.  The  vne  c 
emperor  in  the  eariy  part  of  kk  lifift,  al  laQ  1 
was  TWw  AnrtUut  Fnlvm  Boiomim  Arrim 
ninua — a  series  of  appeUations  derived  fn 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  wW 
mherited  great  wealth.  The  £smi]y  of  bis 
was  originally  from  Nemausos  (Nismes)  in 
alpine  Gaol,  and  the  most  important  neml 
this  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  mUowing  tabl 


Titus  Arrius  Antoninus,  ^ 
Consul  ▲.  D.  69  and     ~ 


lUUS,^^ 

96. 


Boiooia  Proc 


Anrriins  Falvns,  =r 

Conaid,  bat  not  namad  in  the  PaitL  | 


=F        Arria  J 


&•  wtm  elevated  to 

\  eelacted  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
to  whom  the  adminiitiation  of 
waa  next  appointed  proconnl 
pnrfinee  of  Aaia,  which  he  niied  to  wiaely 
avpaoaed  in  fiune  all  fonner  govenion»  not 
i§  hie  grandfiither  Airiai,  and  on  hie  re- 
BM  WM  admitted  to  share  the  secret  ooun- 
the  prince.  In  conieqoenoe^  it  woald  a|H 
:  hie  merit  alone,  alter  the  death  of  Aeliai 
he  wae  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  23th  of 
ty  138*  in  toe  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
mediately  aesirmed  by  hie  new  &ther  ae 
le  ia  the  tribonate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
I  theaeefDrward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelins 
me  Antoninna  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
I  mala  iseae,  he  was  reqiiized  to  adopt  IL 
Teraa*  the  eon  of  his  wifii^  hntheiv  and 
Ommiaa  ConaiodBS,  the  aon  of  Aelhis  Cae- 
•  kad  been  pmrioasly  adopted  hr  Hadrian 
I  sow  dead  Them  two  udiridaale  were 
oia  the  emperors  IC  Amalna  Antooinni 
Aaicfiaa  Veraaw 

isn  died  aft  Baiae  oo  tha  Ond  of  Jnly,  138, 
few  aaontha  afker  them  anaogemenU  had 
Bdndad*  and  Antffnif"'f  withont  onxwition 
1  the  throne.  Sefinl  years  heSm  this 
ba  had  Bwiried  Aania  Galeiia  Fanatina, 
ineent  will  be  anderstood  by  referring  to 
NBft  gtren  ti  the  femfly  of  her  nephew, 
laucaL  By  her  he  had  two  daaf^tera, 
Fadflk  aod  Aania  Faaalini,  and  two  sons, 
mm  FalTW  Aatoidmis  and  K.  Oaleriaa 
i^yUaBBa,and 
.  har  fethw  waa  aattingoot 

Fanatiaa  huawi  the  wife  of  har  fint 
( AoreUa^  the  fetare  aaperor.  Of 
ny  wa  know  nothing.    The  nana  of 
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wliieii  Jaated  for  upwarda  oT  twenty-two  years,  ia 
afaaoat  a  Uank  in  hiatoiy — a  Uank  canaed  by  the 
fer  a  time  of  war,  and  riolenoe,  and 
Netw  befeie  and  neyer  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  ^ud  tptuoe  so  laxge  a 
measnn  of  prospenms  tnmqnilUty.  All  the  thoughts 
and  enexgies  of  a  most  sagBcions  and  able  pnnce 
were  ateadfeatly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
aamredly  neter  wen  noble  ezertiona  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  won 
by  his  nmfA»  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  bis  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  panted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
repreaentadona  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  hu 
impartial  distribution  of  fiiTours,  and  his  prompt 
administmtion  of  justice.  Common  infoimers  were 
diaooQii^ed,  and  almost  disappeared;  nerer  had 
ccmfiscations  been  ao  rare ;  during  ajpsg  succession 
of  yean  no  senator  waa  punished  with  death ;  one 
man  only  waa  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
conncted,  waa  forbidden  to  betny  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  larvely 
in  the  blesainga  dimiaed  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  gOTemon  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  seriea  of  years,  and  the  collecton  of  the  re- 
renoe  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
MacaoTcr,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
waa  improTed,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
aoimea  and  stabilitj^  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  huge  scale,  of  the  full 
ndita  and  priTilegea  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
haUtanta  oTdiatant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamitT  and  diatresa,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  daraatated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fine  at  Nazbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
fenn  woe  reliered,  and  compenmtion  granted  for 
their  loaoea  with  the  most  uniparing  liberality. 

In  feor^pi  p<dicy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
pndeoeaaor  waa  atMdily  followed  out  No  attempt 
waa  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
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dal*,  between  the  years  140-145,  and  on  thU  occa- 
sion Antoninus  rec(*ived  for  a  Rocond  time  the  tit!*? 
of  inip<>nttor — a  dihtinction  which  he  did  not  again 
act'opt,  and  he  never  deigned  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 
(Kckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  14.) 

Kvt-n  the  nations  which  were  not  subject  to 
RoDie  ftaid  the  utmost  it'spect  to  the  power  of 
Aiitdtiinus.  The  Parthianm  yielding  to  his  re- 
monstrances, abandoned  an  attempt  np<m  Armenia, 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
niMi^hlwurs  to  his  arbitration  ;  the  Imrbarians  of  the 
Up{N>r  Danulte  received  a  king  from  his  hands ;  a 
great  chief  of  the  clans  of  Cancnsus  repnircd  to 
Home  to  tender  his  homngc  in  person,  and  emKifr^ 
sies  flocked  in  from  Hyrrania  and  Bactria,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  hxi  n»ign  various  improvements  were  intro- 
dueed  in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  the  day ;  the  health  of  the  popula* 
tirtii  was  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
ri'j;ard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tabli^llm(>nt  of  a  certain  numlier  of  Iic(*nsed  medical 
pr.ictitioncrs  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  toHHs. 
Th<^  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
pn>nioted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  thn>ughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercoune  was  fiicilitatcd  by  the  construction  or 
n*}Kiir  of  bridges,  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  enaction  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
fonini,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadri.in  on  the  right 
bitnk  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  nmny 
anti(|uarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
anipiiiiheatre  at  Nismet,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  tenned  the  Pont  du  Gard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  arc  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
coinitrv  of  his  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of*^  these  stnictures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  succeNSors  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
wan  equitlly  distinguished.  Even  his  wife*s  irre- 
giiluiitirs,  which  must  to  a  o^rtain  extent  have 
U-cn  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  ItKuli>d  her  memor}'  with  honours.  Among 
the  moHt  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hohpital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
pMillae  alimeutanae  Fausiinianae.  By  fervent 
piety  and  scrupulou*  observance  of  sacred  rites, 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa ; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fisnaticism,  as  is 
pr«>ved  by  the  prot^Hrtion  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  Hb  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
counUy-.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impn'snive. 

His  drath  t«H«k  ^iux  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1()1.  ill  his  j  Jth  yi-ar.  He  was  succeiNled 
by  M.  Aun-lius. 

>.  ■■•  il.iiili:H  ('Tinted  amongst  the  ancients  them- 
^■Iv*«  t.  :ili  r'Vinl  to  the  origin  of  the  title  /'im, 
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and  screral  different  explanationa,  many  of  tbca 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  hia  biogtBolicr  Capita 
linus.     The  most  probable  account  of  Um  matter  im 
this.     Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  wiinie,  »- 
censed  by  his  severity  towaids  several  ncmben  if 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  F 
usually  conferred  u|)on  deceased  emperars,  1 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  conscqnenn  if 
the  deep  grief  oif  Antoninus,  and  hia  ennwat  €•• 
treaties.     Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  bant  ti 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewhat 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  i 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  pnying  a  < 
ment  to  their  new  ruler  which  should  ; 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed 
the  name  of  Piut^  or  the  duti/Mtlg    _" 
This  view  of  the  question  receive*  support  l 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appears  for  the  first  1 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  i 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonfing  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.     Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  geocnl 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  havo 
been  introduced  either  when  he  fint  became  Ow- 
tar,  or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  eome  time  m 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  hb 
accession.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  anch  frvvar 
In  the  eyes  of  his  successors,  that  it  y 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  fiBimd 
with  the  appellation  of  AMfftuha. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  lid 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  OmiteliBH| 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  haa  boa 
aaid  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  oniatcr' 
rupted  panegyric  But  the  few  bets  which  «• 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  frsfmcnta 
of  Dion  Caitsius,  and  from  incidental  notioea  in 
later  writers,  all  corrolxirate,  as  far  as  they  go,  tho 
representations  of  Capitolinus;  and  thcrefof*  «• 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  his  narrative  meidy 
Liccause  he  {taints  a  character  of  singular  and  ai- 
iQost  unparalleled  excellence.  [W.  R) 


COIN  or  ANTONINUS  PItTa. 

ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  CAFmrtiOf 
AitffpcUif ),  a  (}rcek  grammarian,  conoeniin|c  whow 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antoninra,  ahoot 
A.  D.  147.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  muaa. 
entitled  Mrrofio^^fsMrtsfr  ynwrytryi^,  and  cottsasting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamotphosca. 
With  the  exo*ption  of  nine  tales,  he  always  bmb- 
tions  the  sources  from  which  be  took  his  accoonts^ 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  arenvv 
I'Mt.  his  book  is  of  some  importanee  for  the  study 
rf  (Infk  niylhology,  but  in  regard  tn  ennt|»*>i- 
tton  and  style  it  is  of  no  Talne.     Thcf«  are  l4t 
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TBj  few  M5S.  of  this  work»  and  llie  diief  onei 

aie  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in  Paiia.    The 

£z%t  edition  from  the  Heidelbeig  MS.  with  a  Latin 

t^■n»]afint^  is  hj   Xylander,  fiaael,  1568,  Sto. 

Tlkcfe  is  a  good  edition  bj  Verhejk  (Lngd.  Rat. 

1774,  8to.)  with  notea  bj  Moncker,  Hemtterfauia, 

Ax.    The  best  is  by  Kodi  (Leipa.  1 832,  Bva),  who 

caCated  the  Piaria  MS.  and  added  taloable  notes  of 

his  own.  (Maflmann,  Comwtemtatio  de  ccuuia  et  amty 

ttribm  marratiommm  d*  waOatn/arwm^  Leipx.  1786, 

pk  89,&c.;  Baat,  Eyuiola  eriiica  ad  Boimmade  mpar 

At^mmo  LAerali^  Parikmio  et  Ariaiaemto^  Leipa. 

1809 :  Koch*t  Pic&ce  to  his  edition.)     [L.  &] 

ANT(/NIUS,  plebeian.    See  Antonia  Oxns. 

I.  M.  AicTONiua,  Magister  Eqmtom,  a.  c.  834, 

ia  ihe  Samnite  war.   (Lir.  viii.  17.) 

%  L.  A3rro!riu8,  expelled  from  the  Knate  by 
^  oenson  in  &  c  307.    (VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  $  2.) 
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3.  Q.  Antonius,  was  one  of  the  oflicers  in  the 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Acmilius  llegillus,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  a.  c  190. 
(Liv.  xxzrii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius,  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
miliut  Paollus,  with  two  others  to  PerseuA,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  btter,  a.  c.  168.    (Liv.  xlv.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antonius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  b.  c.  1 67, 
Imposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
Juventiut  Thahui  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodians,   (Liv.  xlr.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antonius,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
rins,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.  c 
(Prisdan,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C  Antonius,  the  &ther  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  a  genealogi* 
cal  table  of  his  descendants : 


7.  C  Antonius. 
8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  a.  c.  99. 


I 

9.  M.  Antonius  Creticns, 
Pr.  &  c  75.    Married 

1.  Naraitoria. 

2.  Julia. 


10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 


11.  Antonio. 


15.  Antonia. 


16.  Antonia. 


11  M.  Antonius,  IIlTir. 
Married 
I.  Fsdia. 
'L  Antonia. 
1  FuiTia. 
L  Octaria. 
5.  CleopatnL 
I 


13.  C.  Antonius,  Pr.  a.  c.  44. 


14.  L.  Antonius,  Cos.  b.  c.  41. 


]7..biUxiia. 


18.  >L  Anto- 
nius. 


19.  Julus    20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-   23. 
Antonius.       Major.  Minor.  andcr. 


Cleo-  24.  Ptolemaeus 
patra.    Philadelphus. 


25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  Antoniur,  the  orator,  was  bom  &  c. 
UX  (Cic  Brui,  43  )  He  was  quaestor  in  1 13, 
»:k!  praetor  in  104,  smd  receired  the  proTince  of 
CJicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  onler  to  pro- 
cTste  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
d  his  sQocessea  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(Plat.  Ponip,  24  ;  Fast.  Triumph.)  Ue  was  con- 
»-J  is  99  with  A.  Albinus  [see  ALaiNUH,  No.  22], 
4iui  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
•i  .Sotaminns  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
hv  tA  Uie  tribune  Sex.  Titins.  He  was  censor  in 
S7,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Dnmniuai  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
b  Lhe  Marsic  war  a  put  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antimitts  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
MpoQsed  Sulla's  side  in  the  first  ciril  war.  He 
vss  ia  eonseqaenoe  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
f  iaaa  when  they  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
ti.  He  was  in  the  dty  at  the  time,  and  the 
icldien  acot  to  Dinrder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
maad  thnm^  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  eommander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
asd  carried  it  to  Manui^  who  had  it  erected  on 
tLrRortra. 

Aatooias  ia  fireqwotlj  qpoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  omtorR.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  sponkers  in  CMccro^M  //a 
Oraiore^  together  with  his  celcbnit<'d  contemporary 
L.  Crassus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  elo(|iience 
was  natural  and  imartificial,  distingniiihcd  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Ratione  DlcenJu 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de  Orai,  \.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (iiL  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself,  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  Testal  virgin,  b.  a  113. 
(Val  Max.  iiL  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1 ;  Liv.  KpU,  63  ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Milon.  c.  12  ;  Ores.  t.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a.  c  111,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  1 1 3.  (AppuL 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudcnd.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plobs,  a.  c.  99. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  11,  pro  Kabir,  jterd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  Aquillius  accuf»ed  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  u.  c.  .99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  BrtU, 
62,  de  Off.  ii.  14,  pro  /Yam;,  liO,  dc  Oral.  ii.  28, 
47,  m  Verr.  y.  1 ;  Liv.  KpU.  70.)     5.  A  defence 
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of  himielf  when  accused  of  bribery  by  Danmrai. 
(Cic.  de  Orat  il  68. J  6.  A  defence  of  Nortaniu, 
who  w«a  accused  of  haTing  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri  through  carelese- 
ness.     (Cic.  de  OnU.  il  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelli,  Onoma$tk<m  T^dtianum ;  Drumann,  €ff§- 
chidde  Romi^  vol  I  p.  68,  Ac;  Ellendt,  ProU^,  ad 
Cic.  Brut;  Meyer,  Orai,  Rom,  Fragm,  p.  189, 
&c. ;  Westermann,  Getduekie  der  RonM^  Bendt- 
tam/mi,  §f  46—48.) 

9.  M.  Antoniuh  M.  f.  C.  n.  Crkticvr,  son  of  the 
preceding  and  fether  of  the  Triumvir,  was  praetor 
in  B.  c.  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  P.  CethegUB  and  the  consul  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  dear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
But  Antonius  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mis- 
used his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces,  and 
especially  Sicily.  Ho  did  not  succeed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  ho  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Dyxantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  failed ;  the  greater  port  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  Ho  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision.  Sollust 
(/list,  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  **  perdundae  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curis  nisi  instantibus.^ 
He  was  married  twice ;  first,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic  Philipp.  iiL  6),  and  after- 
wards  to  Julia.  (Plut  Ant,  I  2;  Cic  Div,  in 
Cwtcit,  17,  in  Verr,  ii  8,  iii  91 ;  Pseudo- Ascon.  m 
Dir.  p.  12-2,  M  Verr,  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  OrelU  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  81 ;  Appian,  Sic,  6 ;  Lactant.  Inst,  i. 
11.  §32;  Tac  ^NJi.  liL  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonius  M.  f.  C.  n.,  sumamed  IIy- 
BRiDA  (Plin.  H,  N,  viiL  53.  s.  79,  according  to 
Dnimann,  C^radb.  Bt}mi^  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  kiimo  teini/erus,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Antonius.  the  orator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  (No.  12].  Ho  accompanied  Sulla  in  his 
war  iipiinst  Mithridates,  and  on  Sulla*s  rotum 
to  Rome,  B.  c.  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
jKirt  of  the  cavidry  and  plandt^red  the  country. 
Ho  was  subjMHjuently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
tJiitre  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  afler- 
w;inU  (70),  he  ^-as  eipelled  the  senate  by  the 
cenMim  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedileship  with  extraordinary  splen- 
diiur.  In  his  praetorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  hail  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
acc«)unU  Antony  ^-as  one  of  Catiline*s  conspirators, 
and  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Mocetlonio,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amabsing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  GauL  Antony  had  to  lead  on 
annv  ni^ainst  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petroins. 

At  the  coiiclubion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  pr#)\-incr,  which  h«  plundHred  so  nhumefully, 
that  hid  recall  wuh  pni{itHii'd  in  thr  senate  in  the  | 
iM-^inni.ig  iif  61.  C'icrru  defended  him;  and  it  i 
wiu  t  iirrently  n*|M)rtf*d  ut  Home  that  Cicero  luid  | 
givi'H  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret  ■ 
understanding,  Uwt  the  Utter  shoubl  give  him  port  ' 
uf  the  plunder.     Antony  sold  the  same  himself;  ! 
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and  Ckero^  eondnct  in  ddendln|  Urn  b 
nate,  and  aho  when  he  waa  braiKlii  i& 
■eqnently,  strengthened  the  MRjldoo* 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  pronncv  bj 
the  fiather  of  Augoitm,  and  on  hk  retnni  m 
was  accused  in  59  both  oTtaUnc  pan  in  C^a 
conspiracy  and  of  extortkm  in  ha  prvnn^m^ 
was  defended  by  Cieera,  bat  wia  ticKwitlii«M 
condemned  on  both  dunci^  md  vttaf 
ishmd  of  CephaOenia,  wfaicb  hd  wmAtiT94 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  «Tcn  «i3^Mi 
buOdtng  a  city  fai  it   (Stnb.  z.  &  455.)     H 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  Uf  C*tmtt    t 
what  time  is  uncertain.    We  know  thai  b«  % 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic.  Pkiftpp,  0 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  rarrive  Cmamk 
the  ancient  authorities,  see  Ord!i*i  Onaim 
TM.  and  Drumann'k  GlsadUdUs  B(m»^  i  ^  f 
11.  Antonia.     [Antonia,  N(k  L] 
12   M.  ANTo>au8  M.  r.  M.  n.»  tbo  lOft 
Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9]  and  JaliiK  the  s 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  B.  c.  6^^  »^a  b 
all  probability,  in  b.  c.  83.     His  fiitber  dt«f 
he  was  still  yoong,  and  he  was  hnmsfltt  m 
house  of  Cornelius  Lcntulua»  who  fuArrii'4 1 
ther  Julia,  and  who  was  subaeqneotly  put  It 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline^s  coiufi 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  yMth  in  rw 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distingiTiiiv4  I 
Uvi^  expenditure  and  extravagance «  and, 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  iar^  U 
from  his  fiither,  his  ai&irs  soon  be»tn<i  dt^^Fp 
volved.     He  was,  however,  released  fft«n  hia 
culties  by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  bb 
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all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whcmt  adiA  i 
tony  there  existed,  if  report  be  tma.  a  mart  tf» 
honourable  connexion.  The  desire  of  icrcmiM 
the  execution  of  his  itep-fisther,  LenUdoa,  M 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cieam 
and  the  aristocratical  party.  Bat  tkeir  frieiidaki» 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony,  pwissii 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  SB^  mad 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  tkt 
proconsul  A.  Oabiuius  as  commander  of  the  cavaliy. 
He  soon  b(>came  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  rDtcr> 
prizing  oflicer.  He  took  part  in  the  campaina 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  dsa 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  t»  Egypl  in 
55.  In  the  following  }'ear  (54)  he  went  lo  Cmimr 
in  Gaul,  whoso  fiivour  and  infloenoe  he  ncqaiwd, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  retnm  to  Kamm 
(53),  elected  quaestor  for  the  following  yew.  Ha 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  qnaealdnkip 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  thmiA 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.  As  qoaeator  (53)  m 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  nndor  Caeaar  for  tha 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony's  energy  and  mtrepidity  poinSfd  Inni  aal 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  eapport  Ua 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  waa  evident  that  tha 
aristocratical  party  had  made  up  their  Bunds  It 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  aeeoid- 
ingly  left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rone.  ThiMh 
th<*  influence  of  Caeaar,  he  waa  elected  into  Vm 
college  of  augurs,  and  was  also  ehooen  one  of  tha 
tribunes  of  the  pleba.  He  entered  on  his  ofico  on 
the  10th  of  l>(>cember,  and  immediaicly  oumumud 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Porapey  and  the  ari^ 
tocracT.  On  the  1st  <n  January  in  the  Mkiwinf 
year  (^49),  tho  Bi>nate  possed  a  decnre  drprinn^ 
Cnvsar  of  his  command.    Antony  and  his  cuUeagus 
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iHit  «f  the  mnMte 
the  livet  of  the 


mj  Mad  hi*  cnOea^^  fled  frocn 
[  #1 H  iW  Ttik  oJ'iui.utfj,  and  took  reJuge  with 


[  !■  «  (kii   C^^iat  nov  ttucli«d  iota  Itdy, 


ihTdTi 


rwdMof  Ui  l^fitcib  ADd  rrc^ived  iti 

|<barB»nd  Ittio  Sipiiui  to  piro»ecute  the 

l(k  fwipf«ui  iNuty.    Ill  th«  fbllowiog 

\  It  fBDJoclPd  leiiiforevnetitt  to  Cneur 

;  fti  th«  IwtUe  of  Pbof- 

[  lh«  hsa  wing.     In  47, 

IT,  «a|Nnii|iMl  AntoDj 

tfiiMiw;  tttU  dtttiiw  liu  afaocnet  of  the 

b  ht  «vo  Bffim  kCt  in  ibe  ooomuwid 

i  lb  qtfieC  iiaiit  of  tlAljr  Mfe  Antonjr 

talgr  of  indiMgiQ;  hb  naftund  Im  of 

Cbn  11  Ub  tiond  Flulippie  ha»  given 

I  «i  th»   i^jnnl  doliiiiicheriet 

I  of  irhMb  Mmy  was  guilty  Hi 

^  M  in  RoBM  md  ih«  vnrioiu  tovirut  of 

III  it  prrttjr  oeftniti  that  mo«t  of  thete 

ItaubiiaiitiiiUj  mie,  though  ih«y  are  do 

rifed  bjr  the  orator.     It  wiu  during 
Amoftj  di  forced  his  vriTe  Antoiiiu 
I {«■  ptniatulif  naniod  to  Pudiii [ Facua)  ), 
\  if*4  mih  fto  Mtma  united  C}rthciit»  with 
^li  isifCBtod  ia  puhlk. 

me  time,  a  cipouiiittance  occurred 
A  oool&ew  beiween  Caesar  and 
AntflDj  bad  ptuchsued  a  great  part  of 
,  whtu  it  WIU  ouufinated,  under 
I  the  money  would  nerer  be  atdUd  Ibr. 
insstrd   that  it  thould  be  paid,  and 
led  ikm  ciini  9-1  th  difficulty.     It  wflji 
)a§  U*    "  "  iluit  Antony 

t  iW  mt  tBPimif  I;  y  Vfnca  or  S{iaiu 

r^K,    Dwkil  tL..  .,..^    ...   ...»w;i.d  Fulviu,  the 

•^mwMQmMOK    la  th«  nftit  year  (4^)  all  trace 

^  ii^pgnii  nt  between  Ciie«ar  and  Antony  dii- 

ff  iw;  hf  *  ba  ill  (joul  to  meet  Caeaor 

^^fKiir  u  and  khortly  «fler  oflered 

^  ^  disii^ni    at    the  le«iival  of  the   Lopec- 

■ik    la  44  bv  wtM  conml  with  Coeaor,  and  dur- 

■V  ll»  Iwi*  tJiait  Caemr  woe  murdeped  (15tb  of 

lHi^}i  was  kgyii  9npi^  in  cotiTetmtiim  by  some 

^  fW  eim9ptf9U4»r»  outflide  thr  Huute^hoQie.     The 

bad  withsd  lo  aigi^  Antony  aa  on 

.iiul  b»  wi«  iottudvd  on  the  point  the 

'  Tn^bonliii^  while  he  waa  in  Gaul ; 

i>  waaivjccted  with  indiKUAtion, 

*•  a  difficult  part  to  pUy.    The 

'  ^led   hi»  fru'nda  and 

irivl  the  power  of  the 

nttqrm     Antony 

I  ootiie  to  tcmu 

,.   .^   — *»^  .  ;^j.;  u^i^*i*^**,i^  ,i^  uhtiunec)  from 

L  pnratt  profMifty  of  Coe- 

fa^  ttta  ipeeeb  orer  tbci  bcNJy  of  Qietar 

ca«  tft*  tmMa^  «f  hit  mill,  he  co  luuicd  the  fetil- 

b^  itf  ^  ^"t^  agziiust  tlie  murderera,  that  thiT 

bfliar  w«i»  otafmid  lo  witbdnw  from  th< 
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the  popukr 

t  not  to  have  con- 

''t  to  brwk  with 

V  tSeaM  «  re- 

'<d  them  to  oc^ 

I    he  nllegeri    Krcre 

^^ny  wiiM  now 

atSC,  and  •ecmcd 


likely  to  obtain  tho  ume  position  tliat  Cai?tai  hid 
ootupiiML  But  a  now  and  nni-ifiw.  t,.,i  rtroi  a^ 
peared  in  young  Octaviantis,  t  ^on  and 

gruat' nephew  of  tlie  dictator,  w  >  itn  Apot- 

kmia  lo  Rome,  aaanmod  the  nanio  of  Cmnsajr^  and 
manqged  to  aecoce  eqiudly  the  good  will  of  the 
BCfiaie  and  of  hi«  unde^a  veteran  troopa.  A  strug* 
gle  now  en»ued  between  Antony  and  Coeaor.  Tlie 
fotmer  went  to  Brunduuum^  to  take  the  coniiEUtnd 
of  the  kgions  which  had  come  from  MAcedunia; 
ike  hitter  collected  an  army  in  dunpomia*  Two  of 
Antony*!  legiani  eliortly  afti^rwardi  deacru^d  la 
Coeaar;  and  Antony,  towanli  the  end  of  Novem' 
her,  proceeded  to  CiAoIpine  Gaul,  which  hsid  tjeeu 
previoiialy  granted  him  by  the  »eQat<%  and  Laid 
ftiege  to  Mutina,  into  whi^h  D<*c.  Brutu*  bid 
thrown  himietf*  At  Bome,  meantime,  Antony 
waa  docbmd  a  public  enemy,  and  the  eonrtuct  of 
the  WOT  ^goinat  him  commiued  to  Caeiaat  ai)il  \)\o 
two  oontula,  C.  Vibiua  Pniiia  and  A.  UirtiuK,  at 
the  beginuing  of  the  next  year,  b.  c.  43^  Several 
botdca  were  fought  wiUi  variouft  snccciia,  till  »t 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (id)out  the  127th  of 
AptiU  43),  Antony  waa  completely  defeated,  and 
obligisd  to  crou  the  Alpi.  Both  the  con^uK  how- 
ererf  had  fallen,  and  the  comnuind  now  devolved 
upon  Dec  Brutua.  In  Oaul  Antony  waa  joined  by 
Lepidof  with  a  pawerful  anny,  and  was  aoon  ui  4 
condition  to  proaecute  the  war  with  greater  vigtiur 
than  crer.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  brpu 
ilighted  by  die  senate,  and  who  had  never  lirortily 
eftpouaed  ita  caute,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thua  tho 
celebrated  triumvinite  was  fonned  in  the  auldimn 
uf  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  won  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  gorenmifnl  of  the  itnto 
ihould  be  vested  in  .intony,  Ca^isuu-,  and  Le^iidui, 
who  were  to  take  ilie  title  of  Triumffiri  Rcipn&UaM 
ConftUtteuilae  for  the  next  five  yous;  aild  that 
Antony  Ahoidd  receive  Gaul  n«  bit  provuice  \  Le- 
pidoft,  Spain ;  nud  Ctu'^r,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  miUunl  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
•cribed,  and  in  tlie  execution»  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  ?icttm  to  the  revenge  of  An  tony  ^-on  net  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  neceisity  could 
not  be  ui^ged. 

The  war  against  Bmtua  and  Caiaiua,  who  csom- 
manded  the  feuatoriul  orviy*  wnsi  entm^tti'd  to 
Caeaar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  thi'  baittle 
of  Philippt  (42),  which  wa»  nminly  gained  by  the 
Tolour  and  military  taUmfct  of  ^itony*  Ciiesar 
retomed  to  Italy  -,  and  Antony,  after  reiiuiining 
wme  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Ania  to 
coUect  the  money  which  he  hud  prnmiiiid  t<>  tli« 
ftoUIier».  In  Citicui  ho  met  with  Cleopatrmand  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  be  fiirg<>t  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  Bui  he  ww^  rouaed  from  hit 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invruiion  of  isyria  (40), 
and  wa«  at  the  name  time  fcuramoned  to  aiipport 
hia  brother  Lntiufi  [we  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via,  who  wenr  enj^i^cd  in  war  with  Coesnr.  Bui  be- 
fore Antony  could  a»ach  Italy,  Cae«ar  had  obtained 
poMession  of  Heru&ia,in  which  Luciiia  had  taken  fo- 
ftige;  and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  «une  year 
removed  the  cJiicf  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  Xo  a 
rwroncLliation  between  Caesar  .iiid  Autony,  To 
eenient  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar'i  uatcr 
Qctavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
waa  made,  in  which  Antony  received  aa  hit  Ahara 
all  the  provinces  ea«t  of  the  Adriatic.  • 

In  the  following  year  (39^  t*"-*  TriumTtn 
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#.:-.  **4  a  pwKK  -■-!•.:■.  S-t^  Pirrp^iT,  and  An!orT  ' 

"Tr-.^v-i  t>.*  wk-  aj^'nit  th<  P&rtr.iaris  to  Ver.a- 

v*.-.  ::.  :•.  <  tv:  ::.>  f  ^-^-ii.-.g  v*af  Tri^).  5»»:xv 
*-  v'^r  •/  :..•  a^.*r»l^  cr.;'i':rr»<i  Ar.t:.*^-::^*.  «"'"o 
'4  :.v**i  :.-.»  tr.r.r.T  c-f  Jzt^^^  in  oj-fw^it.on  :••  !!^ 
r>i,  a.-.d  t-x,c  J»nvi./=i  ^'Ji;.  In  37  An:,  .f 
tr.-**^  ',T»T  v>  It^r ;  ar.-i  a  mptnr*,  which  ha.i 
r.«*r.T  taic*:!  plat^  V^»<*ix  Lia  and  Caesar,  vat 
»-•'  r*<  r-j  tb*  SK<iuii*>n  ^  ^Jcuria.  The  tham- 
i.B>,  «:.>.b  Lad  UTSiiBauA  on  the  31  it  of  De>-  t 
<~Tr,Vr.  '/Ai,  wan  now  renewed  f^r  fire  jean,  which 
«  TT  to  V  r^^kooed  from  the  day  on  which  the 
f  r.v.'-r  ^Jtd  e^aMnL  Aft^r  concluding  thu  arrange-  ' 
r.'.*?.%  Ar.Vinj  r*-tDmM  to  the  east  He  thonlr 
iifv.r*a."i»  wu\  ^Ktavia  back  to  her  brother,  and  . 
».r*riJ'-r*d  himwrlf  rntirelr  to  the  charm*  of  Cleo-  ] 
jritra.  'Ill  wh'mi  he  coTiferrH  Coele-Srria,  Phoenicia,  , 
;rA  '.:?:' r  pfiTlnc*^  From  thii  time  f>jrward,  : 
r-.ji^trsi  Af-r^^ir^  as  Antony'*  enl  g«T.ic%.  He  ' 
1,  i  1  •  •  ;:<-r:#-<i  a  larze  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
«-'i!;>iri':  luL.  nnablr  to  tear  him%eif  away  frum  | 
'■.'"•jiritra.  he  d«-liy»-d  hi*  march  tiU  late  in  the 
v'-ar.  Tn^  Txpi-'Iiti'in  wa.*  a  lailurp;  he  lo«t  a 
irr -at  r.'irnl*'r  of  hi^  troops  and  return^  to  Syria 
c'i,#'r«-l  »i!h  di«srnic»r  (.'$♦>).  Antony  now  made 
prfjrtnii'i:  %  to  att;u:k  ArUTa^-dt-v  the  king  of 
Arm'-;,  ju  who  h-vl  i]<*«Tted  him  in  his  war  <isain»t 
t'lH  Parthijiiks  ;  but  he  did  r.ol  inrade  Annenia  till 
•;•'•  yi-Jir  'M.  He  obtain**d  po%vr**if.n  of  the  Arme- 
ri.nn  hn^.  an4  carri«-d  him  to  Al^^xan'lria,  where 
li*"  ri»!il»r.«t/'d  hi% trijmph  with  extraordinary  splrn- 
d'l'ir.  Anlony  now  lai'l  asid<'  '-ntiri-ly  the  charac- 
t'T  *if  a  IC/inmn  citizen,  and  a^^suraed  the  pomp 
ni'i  r#-n-iTi'.riy  of  an  fnfct'-m  d«"-iKii.  Hi*  conduct, 
find  th"  irnli'Mindcil  ii.fl!iiTir«r  whiih  ri»*f»patra  had 
au|ijir»-d  ov-r  liiin,  alii-ri.it'-d  m.-'iiy  of  his  frien'ls 
ait'l  Mij)j.'.r:i-r>» ;  arj'l  rai-«wir,  wl;o  had  the  w^nng^ 
of  lijii  -i  t«-r  <  via  via  to  vstr.iM*'^  an  wv-ll  as  aniljitinn 
t'*  htii:iii!at<-  hill),  th'iu;;ht  that  the  time  h.'id  now 
C'liiM'  f«»r  mi-hinjr  Anf-ny.  Th**  ytTir*  33  and  3"2 
p:-'M'd  away  in  pr»'panitioTi»  mi  \nA\i  si'lfs ;  and 
it  wan  not  till  S'pt«*iiili**r  in  the  next  yi'ar  (31) 
that  the  ronti-Ht  wan  drcid«'d  in  the  M'U-t^;{ht  nff 
Artiiiin,  in  which  Antoiiy\  fl««<'t  wa»  conipli^trly 
dcfratrd.  J I  in  hind  force*  Mirreinlen-d  to  C'lu-wir  ; 
nrnl  h«'  hiin«<lf  and  rko{f;itni,  who  ha<l  Im»  n  pn.*- 
M'lit  at  th'>  U'lttlc,  H'hI  to  Alexandria.  In  the  t«il- 
lowing  y^-ar  (30),  Coonar  app«.'an'd  l>»'forr  AU'xan- 
driju  Anloiiy'n  fli-i't  and  cavalrj'  des«'rti'd  to  the 
coriqufror;  hin  infantry  was  defeated  ;  and  u|>on  a 
fal>e  rejKjrt  that  (.'leojmtrn  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  hiniM-lf  liv  falling  on  hift  Hwonl.  The 
death  of  (*Ieo{intra  soon  followed  ;  and  ("ai-^ar  thus 
Ix-ranie  the  uiidif^piited  maMter  of  the  Homan  world. 
I  A  r«i  i;nt  rs.  ]  ( Plutircli'ii  Li/r  of  A  ntmv ;  ( »relli'ii 
f /fiimin$iitf/n  Tuff.;  iJninuiiinV  (irtuhirfdc  lii/imi,  L 
p.  fi4,&c)  The  annexed  coin  repreRents  the  head  of 
.^ntony,  with  the  inmrription,  M.  Anto\ii:s  Imp. 
CoH.  Dkhiu.  Iter.  xt.  Trrt.,  which  it  burrounded 
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-r.-ji  a  cr-n  ?f  ity.    On  tk«  rrrcne  is  aoito, a 
Vx  rwd  in  th«  wY»bip  of  Bacdiaai  MmNMl 
by  a  fe*=a>'*  h-»d.  aad  encQapaaied  by  tvt  m» 
p?rii.  (  Eckbfu  vji.  vi  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  A>T>>!if:rs  M.  p.  31.  y.,  the  ie«aoi  m 
of  M.  AntorJii  CcvtxTkf  [No.  9].  and  the  bnte 
o:  ;r.*  tri^nvir.  »  Jainu  Cienr*a  lesBte  iall^ 
i::  i  city  pnevr  in  41.  vben  his  elder  hncber  «■ 
conicl.  a:;  i  h:«  yoinuvr  ciibuie  of  the  pMa  h 
:ie  aasae  year,  he  ncetved  tbe  pimiDoe  of  )b» 
donza.  when,  after  an  vksotetmiai.  oodImC,  W  fil 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Bratat  m  43L  Brvta  bfl 
him  as  a  prisooer  for  MBe  time,  bat  pot  Urn  li 
death  at  the  besinnix^  of  42.  chiefly  at  the  mM^ 
cation  of  Horteniiiu,  to  reTniffe  the  amitr  d 
Cicero.  (i>n]]i'%(homaA;  Dnunaan's  f?iai  Hm^ 
L  p.  5*23,  &c)  The  fbOowing  ooia  of  C.  AnMia 
most  have  been  strack  after  be  had  heeo  appoairf 
to  the  goTemment  of  Macedonia  with  tbe  titbd 
pmconsuL  Tbe  female  bead  it  tappoied  t»  ify» 
sent  the  genios  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  thehai 
is  the  caosia,  which  freqoently  appears  oo  the  ll» 
oi-donian  coins.  (Diet  c/AmLt^  r.  Giaaa;  Ecfch4 
vol  tL  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  AsTovirs  M.  r.   M.  x.,  the  , 

hp.'ther  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triamrir,  ' 
tribune  of  the  plt-lM  in  44.  and  npon  Ca<*aar'>  Jerii 
ti»uk  an  active  part  in  supfmrtiMg  fai«  brother's  ■ 
trn-Nt!!.  e-^piN-ially  by  intnMlocing  9n  atfrariiB  hn 
to  conc!li;:te  the  pe<iple  and  C'aoKir's  veteran  tnofi 
He  kul>»equcntly  acompanied  h'!s  brother  iat 
(jaul,  and  obtained  the  coi)%:r..fh:p  for  II.  in  whic 
year  he  triumphed  on  acoiunt  of  %»tBw  hin.vrMtt  b 
h<Td  gained  over  the  Alpine  triUv  Ihirins  hi 
coi:i>uUhip  a  di>pute  arubc  between  him  and  (*aM 
ali'Uit  the  diviMon  of  the  kmd»  .im'rn];!  the  veteiH 
which  tiiially  led  to  a  war  between  thein,  cmnnMal 
allied  tlic  Peniiinian  war.  Luciu*  engaged  I 
t)ii>  war  chii-riy  at  tike  inoiiinti'in  of  Kulvia.  h 
l>rother*M  wife,  who  had  grt*at  {Kiliticd  in^oA 
at  Home.  At  fmt,  Lucius  oiitauicl  p<i«*'*»^oa 
Home  durin;;  the  abMrnec  of  C.ieMir ;  l>ut  on  d 
approach  of  the  kitt«'r,  he  r^'tintl  north wanis 
Penisia,  when-  he  was  straightway  chiMriy  l^-Meff 
Famine  conipeHM  him  to  surrender  the  town 
C'aes:ir  in  the  fullowing  year  (40).  His  life  v 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appnini 
hy  CaeKir  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  wh» 
time  we  hear  no  m<ire  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (IH 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  Ixiaafte  he  pn'ti-ndvd  t«t  atta 
Caefiar  in  order  to  Mipport  his  brother's  intere* 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtiiined  poMesai 
of  Home  in  hii«  conMiUhip,  he  proposed  th<*  abu 
tion  of  the  triumvirate  ;  but  this  does  not  pntve, 
!tome  miKieni  writers  would  have  it,  that  he  « 
opjKised  t*>  his  brother's  interests.  Cicero  drain 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius'  character.  He  ca 
him  a  gladi.itor  and  a  n»bl)er,  and^jnpa  uptm  h 
e\ery  term  of  reproach  and  con^ipc.  (/'W. 
rj,  V.  7,  1 1,  xii.  B,  Ace.)  Much  of  this  is  of  cou 
exa(;geration.a4i>ndli'sOm>iiMMr.;  Drumann's  f*Vi 
Kvmtt  I  p.  5*27,  ^.)    Tbe  annexed  coin  of  U  ^ 
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s  also  the  hmd  of  liis  Ivother,  M. 
tnumTir,  with  the  iDKripdon : 
Atg.  Illya.  B.  P.  a  M.  Nxrva. 


ONXA.  [Amtonia,  2.  S.] 
k,  the  daogfater  of  M.  Antoohu,  the 
ntonia.  [Antonia,  i.] 
>Nn:9(,  M.  r.  M.  n^  caUed  by  the 
imijillms  ('ArrvAAof),  which  ia  pn>- 
impt  form  for  AntoniUu  (young 
the  elder  of  the  two  tons  of  the 
wife  Fulria.  In  B.a  36,  while  he 
d,  he  was  betrothed  to  Jnlia,  the 
i$ta  Octavianna.  After  the  battle 
m  Antony  deipaired  of  niocesa  at 
omforred  upon  hia  aon  Marcus  the 
.  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
i  of  bU  death.  He  sent  him  with 
ce  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected ; 
h,  shortly  after,  young  Marcos  was 
er  of  Caesar.  (£Mon  CaatL  xlviii  54, 
euJui^.  17,  63;  Pint.  AnL  71,81, 

vroNiuR,  M.  F.  M.  N.,  the  younger 
irir.  by  Folvia,  was  brought  up  by 

Octavia  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
[&  c  30)  received  great  marks  of 
uigastos   through  the  influence  of 

Ami.  87;  Dion  Cass.  IL  15.)  Au- 
him  to  Mazcella,  the  daughter  of 

first  husband,  C.  Maroellus,  con- 
0  the  praetorship  in  &  c.  13,  and 

in  B.  c.  10.  (VelL  Pat  ii  100; 
20,  36  ;  Suet.  Claud.  2.)  In  con- 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
'  Augustus,  he  was  condemned  to 
iperor  in  &  c.  2,  but  seems  to  have 

execution  by  a  Toluntary  death, 
lecufted  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
10 ;  Senec  de  BreviL  Jl/.  5 ;  Tac. 
i  18 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vil  46  ;  VeU 
UMiius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 

odes  (ir.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 

A   Major,  Uie  elder  daughter  of 
jA  Octavia.     [Antonia,  No.  5.] 
A  Minor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
)d  Octavia.     [Antonia,  No.  6.] 
iDER,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
ANDBR,  p.  112,  a.] 
FRA,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and 

LIOPATRA.] 

ASUS  Philadxlphus,  son  of  M. 
Hcopatia.  [Ptolbmabva.] 
»Nic;s  *oifk  of  No.  19  and  Maroella, 
ff  the  triumvir,  was  sent,  after  his 
into  hoDoonible  exile  at  Massilia, 
n  A.  o.  25.  (Tac.  Atuu  iv.  44.) 
3  ^Arrwmos).  1.  Of  Arcjos,  a 
e  of  whose  epigrams  is  still  extant 
Dthol4^gj.  (ix.  102 ;  eomp.  Jacobs, 
EiiL  p^852.) 
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2.  Sumamed  Melissa  (the  Bee),  a  Gieek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  eentnry  of 
our  era.  He  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Theophylact,  whom  he 
mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-called  tod 
eommunet,  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
is  still  extant  It  resembles  the  Sermones  of  Sto- 
baeos,  and  condsts  of  two  books  in  1 76  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  &om  the  eariy  Christian  fiithen. 
The  woric  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobaens  pablisbed  at  Frankfort,  1581,  and  Geneva 
1609,  foL  It  is  also  contained  in  the  BibUaUu 
Pair,  voL  T.  p.  878,  &&,  ed.  Paris.  (Fabr.  BibL 
Gr.  ix.  p.  744,  &c;  Cave,  Script,  Eodes,  HisLLiL 
L  p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

3.  A  Greek  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  A.  D.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
L.  AlUtins  (Diair.  de  ScryO,  Sim.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it;  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  Latin 
tiansktion  in  Boland^s  AcL  Sandor,  i.  p.  264.  (Cave, 
Scrq>L  EocUt,  Hid.  Xc^  iL  p.  145.)  Vossius  (De 
Hi9t.LaL  p.  231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  he  should  consider 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  sumamed  Abbas,  because 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  among  the  eariy  Christians,  was 
bom  in  A.  o.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Heradeia,  in 
Middle  Egypt  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
seclusion,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire,  remain- 
ed unknown  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  and  wrote 
the  Egyptian  Uingnage.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  laige  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
straggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  immense ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  strength- 
ened his  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  years.  In  a.  d.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit.  It  was  not  till  a.  d.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  rctum  to  the 
worid.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt  The  number  of  persons  anxious  to 
leam  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in- 
creased every  year.  Of  such  ^rsons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  may  call  them  so.  From  the  accounts 
of  St  Athanasius  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  a.  d.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  eiforts  and  his  opposition  to.  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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mm  obliged  to  return  iioinjured  to  bl>  «oltt3idfit 
Ai  bb  pewse  beg»o  to  be  more  and  more  diitttrbed 
by  the  number  uf  W>it(»rK^  he  wtdidrew  fiinlieJ* 
tisist  to  ft  niuuntilin  wtucb  in  cmtlcd  nimmt  Sl  Aq- 
tfxnuft  to  Uiu  dAf  i  bul  be  EMrvniieleu  fiYciuejitlj 
TifibMl  tbe  tovnisof  £gjp|,iiid  formed  ab  inttmale 
fiiendftbip  witb  AthiiiiMtQ*t  bi«bo|»  of  Aleiiiiidriii. 
Ilurilf  tbe  exile  of  the  Ifttter  from  Alejcojidru^ 
Aatqniiu  wrote  •evonU  letten  oa  bi*  bchiUf  to  the 
iai|icfor  Conmatttid.  Tbe  inperor  did  tiot 
bb  n^fm/t^  kot  i^i^ved  |ratf  eeteen  Cor  di« ' 
tbn  hefintt,  and  evoi  invited  him  to  CotiBlaiiti 
Aoloniiu,  bonrevcr,  declhied  cli»  invitation.  Hift 
eltempte  to  use  bu  aiuhuhty  i^gniiut  the  Arutiu  io 
Egypt  were  treated  witb  cootempt  by  their  bvidi^n. 
After  the  refttorstioa  of  Atbanuftioii,  Autontui  at 
tbe  we  of  104  jean  weirt  to  Alexandryi  to  «ee  hii 
fnmnd  ooee  more,  and  to  exert  kii  last  powen 
agoinit  the  Anom.  Hi*  journey  tlutber  teeemblod 
a  triumphal  procisiaioiu  erenr  one  wiehtng  to  catch 
a  glimpte  of  the  great  Smnt  and  to  obtain  hi* 
bli^ng.  Aller  bavitig  wrought  randry  miraclei 
at  Alexandria,  be  retuniod  to  hit  moontaini,  where 
be  died  on  tlio  I'Lb  of  Jaiiuafy^  3d6,  At  hi*  ex* 
Mt*t  dciire  bi*  fiiTonrite  diiciplet  buried  hi*  body 
Ml  tbe  earth  and  kept  tlie  spot  tecreti  in  order  that 
hi*  tomb  might  not  be  profiined  by  volgar  fuperiti- 
tlou.  Thi*  reque»t,  together  with  tbe  AtitfitUDetit* 
exnreftied  in  hh  eenDonv  epietle*,  and  nentciiee* 
efedl  extant,  shew  thai  Antonini  wa*  far  abore  the 
BULJarity  of  religiou*  enibnsineta  and  fanatic*  of 
thi»e  liiui^  and  a  more  aennble  man  ibao  he  ap- 
peuTR  in  the  much  interpobited  biqgcapby  by  St. 
AthAua*iu**  We  have  twenty  entitle*  which  go 
by  tile  name  of  AnUiiiias  but  onlj  teven  of  them 
are  generally  eoiwideied  maine.  Aboot  A.  tk  800 
Uiey  went  tranahued  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Amhk%  luid  from  the  Afabic  they  wen«  transbted 
hitu  Liiiin  ai)d  publithed  by  Abcnham  Ecibellenfi*, 
Pari*,  1641,  Ovo.  The  mme  editor  publisbed  in 
I64(j,  at  l*iiri*«  an  8ve,  volume  containing  variotta 
*emiona,  exhortations,  and  •entence*  of  Antonio*. 

8.  Athanaaii,    Vita  S,  Anttmii,  Gr,  H  LaL  ed. 

loeaeliel,  Aiigustae  VindeL  UMX^  4to.;  Socrat 
i^ik  Eaim,  I  ^1,  ir.  2^  '15  ;  Sonom.  Nut.  Bed*^ 
I  d|  tL  31,  JN  ;  eemp.  Cave,  Scr^,  EecL  HUL  Lii, 

ANTO'NIirS,  a  pirvfttciAN,  cnlled  by  Giili-n 
I  ^itVra^r,  '^the  herbalial,**  who  must  have  Uveil 
in  or  befbie  the  teoond  omtary  after  Chriit  U)» 
medical  fonuaJae  ate  aeveiat  time*  quoted  by  Oalen 
(i3e  €hmptm.  Afodtfiun.  mt,  Loeut^  ii.  I,  vol  xii. 
p.  £2i7  ;  I^  Oimptm,  AMintm,  m^  G^n*  v'u  15, 
vol  xiiL  p.  9IS/i)t  and  he  ii  ^lerbap*  the  nmt  per- 
ftoti  who  it  oalled  9flv»^*«ucorJ\T7f»  **  tbe  dniggi*t,** 
{Df  CWpM.  Mtdicam.  mv.  A<m>m,  i«,  4«  vol.  xiii, 
P  otM  i  n,.-..ki.,  ♦!.  .  „,  .„  K.ft.  I.,  vi.'iiiicail 
wr  |,  btil 

of  r  LM»  on 

the    I'tX''  <'l.  XlJU    p.  (ij^),     ¥rUU:U    go«« 

qadlrf   (.  I   ,    but    whieh   U    praltaMy    a 

•pirt; 

wLv- , . 

Cialea  wmtn    hi*    v 

VoU  V,  p.  I,  at* 
tt«Mti«e  by  an  J 
wbs  bowvtVt  aoet  wn  >■ 
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ANUQia, 

ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR    [CaofOA.] 
ANTCKNILTS  DtO'OBNlSa     [IHo«ii»U[^ 
ANTON  1  US  FKLIX.    (Faux, J 
ANTU'NI  US  FLAMMA.     (  ¥i.AUUJul 
AN!  U'X  I  US  Ci  N  f  ^ '  ^ '   '      '  t  i  ?>ciJ>i*ii^} 
ANTO'NIUS  H(i  [Uoji 

ANTO'NIUS  Jl  1  IJri. 

ANTO'NIUS  LIBlvHALltx     [I 
ANTt^NIUS  MUS.\.     iMvoii.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.     [Na^] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.     ISai 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLU3.     [Nora 
ANTO'NIUS  ro'LFMO.     [Pcils^ulJI 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.     [Paiii&^l 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.     (Birifa.J 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURN  IN  U6*     |&a1 

HUB.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUa     (Tirmca.! 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.     fTwA^ 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  faietir,  ewl— |uiiry  \ 
Eupbtannr,  and.  like  him,  a  pUfil  of  AfiM*^  i 
n»hed  about  U*i  a. c  (Plin.  aaxv.  Si,)      [P.< 
ANTYLLUS.     (Asrrosiia,  Nt,.  IHJ 
ANTVLLUS  ('Arv«AAe*l  an  emmrot  [  , 
cian  and  cuigeoiu  who  miit  Mfe  Uf«d  brfmtl 
end  of  the  fourth  oeatuiy  aHar  CStfUtt  a*  It  I 
quoted  by  Oribadu*,  and  who  ptnbably  bred  1 
than  tbe  end  of  tbe  aecoiid  eentnry*  a*  he  iai 
wheie  mentiooed  by  Galea.    Of  the  / 
birth  and  the  eveata  of  hia  lift  nelhtaii  W 1 


but  ho  appear*  to  have  obtained  a  gi«al  wm 

and  i*  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Aleaandrini  (F| 

(in  Cnuner\  Amodai^  Gn 

p.  19S)  among  the  eekbeaied  phyiklanai 

quity.    lie  waa  father  a      '     ' 

none  of  bii  woriu  an  alfli  mnaftt  ezerpi 

feigmeDle  whidi  have  been  pweanad  by  iidba 

Aet]«*»  and  other  aocMnt  wthetib    Thitm^  I 

ever,  are  quite  eoOloieill  10  dk«w  that  bt  ape  a  I 

of  talent  and  oHginaKty.     The  moot  iat« 

exmet  from  hi*  work*  that  ha*  been 

pn»babiy  that  relating  to  tbe  operation  of  I 

otomy,  of  which  he  i«  the  e* 

direction*  for  performing  it  ana  atitl  exiaa«. 

whole  poMage  ha*  been  tnuatfaOMl  '  . 

Amt.  «.  e.  Ckirmt^m,    The  fn^imama  «f  Atrtyttfl] 

have  been  eulketed  and  pobuabed  4a  a  i 

fono,  with  the  title  Aii^Ui^  Tel 

rracHd*  t^rtio  %fva^  Hake.  l|9ft, 

(Mtrticabu^   rr^pecring  the    nadf 

pmctiee  of  Antyllua,  vee  IlaODr^  i 

and  OifjUtftk,  Mmiic^  Praet,  ;  Smwi  ff^  ^^1 

Afu  Tw,  A.  ai 

ANU'BIS  CAi-owCif).  an   f^gn»^   ItlilJi^j 
worMhipjM'nl  to  thfi  fonn  of  a  dog^  er  ef  a  f 
htfifig  viitb  a  dog'*  licttd.     In  the  veayp  if  I 
divinity  «evMal  pha*e*  mml  be i 
tho  eaao  of  .\mmoiL     It  wa*  In  dl  I 
ginally  a  frtimh,  and  the  ob^ct  «l  ll»  .  ,   _ 

the  dtig,  the  repn^tenlative  of  that  okIIU  ifadatfi 
animak  fivbeaqHBtlar  il  wm  nbai  a^  «  ^m% 
bined  with 

fi*»uroe<l  a  eywUolmal  or  i 
leant  in  the  mind*  of  the  1*arae4     The  i 
dnqr,  tti  VzTV^  »*  »iiilici*ntly  atteeled  hv  Ha    . 
iitfi  t)i4«n*  am  tiace*  ef  it*  natli^ 
(irrece  at  an  early  pefi«»d  (  fttf  a  I 
(H^n  to  the  mythaimi  tthadamanllifa  ef  < 
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AKTO'Nirs  ATTti 


nianded,  thai  men  ■himld  Ml 
H  but  by  A  gooae,  a  leg»  at  ft  I 


.(' 


eibmfm  the  original  sest  of  the  worship 
ha.TB  been  in  the  nooos  of  CynopoUs  in 
rpt.  (SmbwCc)  In  the  itories  about 
idi  hATe  oome  down  to  oi,  as  well  as  in 
ixiou  of  hia  idttnie,  the  original  chanus- 
f  a  fetish — ^is  lost  sight  of^  probably  be- 
hiloaopfaical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
ething  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
than  it  originally  was.  Aconding  to 
listic  Tiew  Sf  Diodorns  (L  18),  Anabis 
a  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
us  expeditions,  and  was  coreied  with 

a  dog.  For  this  reason  he  was  repie- 
i  hmwn  beiDff  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
paaaage  (i.  87}  the  same  writer  explains 
tons  figure  by  saying,  that  Anabis  per- 
Ofeiris  and  Isis  the  serrioe  of  a  gnaid, 
nfonned  to  men  by  dogs.  He  mentions 
Mint,  whidi  has  more  the  appeanmee  of 
BjthnsL  When  Isis,  it  is  said,  sought 
^  waa  preceded  and  goided  by  dogs, 
nded  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
e  to  assist  her  by  barking.     For  thb 

procesaion  at  the  festival  of  Isis  was 
fdogs.  According  to  PlntaxGh(/«.e<Oi.) 
la  a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  Isis. 
death  of  Osiris,  Isis  sooght  the  child, 
■I  ap,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  corn- 
ier the  name  of  Annbis,  who  thas  per- 
her  the  same  senrice  that  dogs  perform 
in  interpretation  of  this  mythos,  derived 
physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
(/a.  4i  Ch.  38.)  Osiris  aooording  to  him 
,  and  Isis  the  coontiy  of  Egypt  so  &r  as 
y  fructified  W  the  river.  The  districU 
VBBiitiea  of  the  eoontry  are  Nephthys, 
b  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
ita  iuondation  baa  fructified  a  distant 
t  OMUiUy.  But  this  only  ezpfauns  the 
be  god,  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
In  another  passage  {L  e.  40)  Phitarch 


escape  of  the  aedile  M.  VolusinaL  Under  the  em- 
pire tiie  worship  of  Anubia  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (Apolei.  MtL 
XI.  p.  262 ;  Lamprid.  Chmmod,  9 ;  Spekian,  /V»- 
osaa.  N^,  6,  Anton,  Carae,  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Severus,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
Issus,  A.  D.  194.  He  afterwards  command^  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  Scvems  sent 
against  Adiabene,  a.  d.  197.  lie  was  consul  in 
▲.  D.  199.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  7,  Ixxr.  a) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terrsdna)  to- 
gether vrith  Feronia.  He  viras  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  (Scrv.  ad 
Aen.  vlL  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  as 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  SU,  ItaL  viiL 
892 ;  MoceH  Tkesanr.  Num.  iL  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  fArwrir),  on  andcnt  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Sabaco,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  years^  Anysis 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  island  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  tiie  Ethiopians 
withdrew  from  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  the 
marbhes  and  resumed  the  government.  (Herod. 
iL  187,140.)  [L.S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  CAwJrti  Trytfirif),  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  PoUnx  (v.  5)  and  by  Stcphanus 
Bysantinus  (8.v.T9y4a).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Meleager (Jacobs,  Anthol.  L  1,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalouica  (/Me^iL  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Proxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  colls  her 
the  female  Homer  (^Kw  "Ofiripov),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epij^jams,  or  to  their 
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ANYTUS. 


Anyto^  epii^ms  (15,  Jacobs)  is  on  inacription  for 
a  monument  erecu.'d  by  a  certain  Damis  orer  his 
hone,  which  hod  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  hifttorical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  IHunis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Mcssenians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Messenion  war.  (Pans,  i v.  10.  §  4,  1 3.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pausanios  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  McHscnians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Rciske,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyto  of  Tcgea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Messenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anytc  about  723  &  c.  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  ^'Anyte  cf  Myliltme^  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed^  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  B.  a  (Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
gnuns  to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  btor  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
of  Mytilcne.  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ("AruTOf ),  a  Titan  who  ^-as  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despocno. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Despoena*s.     (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3.)     [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ("AyvToj),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat  AjuiL  p. 
18,  b.;  ilor.  Sat,  iL  4.  3.)  His  fiither  is  said  to 
have  made  a  lai^  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat.  Men,  p.  90,0. ;  Xen.  ^/w/.  §  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Plat.  AjKiL  I.  c)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  {Ale,  p.  193,  d,  e.;  Amat  p.  7G2,  c,  d.)  to 
his  intimate  and  apparently  di^rcputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiodos.  In  b.  c.  409,  he  wan  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relievo  Pyios,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging;  but  he  was  prcventi'd  by 
Ind  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
Recording  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
tliift  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  IML  i.  2.  §  18;  Diod.  xiii.  G4 ;  Plut.  Cor. 
p.  2'20,  b. ;  Aristot.  «/>.  Ilarjxxr.  t.  r.  ^tKiftay. 
Hut  hce  ThirUuirs  (ireece^  voL  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appoara  to  have  b<K*n,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
thieutial  man,  to  have  attache<l  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
Uiniithnient  during  the  usurpation  of  the  3<)  tyrants, 
11.  <\  404.  Xtno]ih(in  makes  Theranienes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thranyliulus ;  and  Ly*b*  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat,  il/i-n.  p.  90  ;  AptL  p. 
2.1,  e. ;  Xen.  ApfJ.  §  29 ;  JleU.  iL  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  c  Agar.  p.  137.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  Imve  b«*en  partly  pn)fessional 
and  partly  pcrsoiuiL  (Vhii.  Apt  J.  pp.  21 — 23; 
Xen.  Mtm.  i.  2.  §§  37,  38 ;  A]t*J.  §  29 ;  Pbt 
Mrn.  p.  94,  infill.)  The  Athenians,  aorording  to 
Diogenes  Jjoertius  (ii.  43),  having  refMMited  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  bouish- 


APELLA& 

ment    For  the  fobject  gemnlly,  m  StdlHi 
ad  PlaL  Apol,  pp.  18,  l^  23,  e. ;  "  " "  " 
Inirod,  to  (he  Menon^  m/n,;  ThirivaU'k  i 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [E.  &] 

AOEDE.     [MusAB.] 

AON  CAw),  a  son  of  Powidon,  and  anvdH 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aeafai 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Bocotia  «■§  M 
cieiitly  called  Aonia)  were  bcUcved  to  bave  tehi 
their  names.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Stat.  ThA.  LH 
Steph.  B}-!.  s.  V,  Boutrta.)  [L.  &| 

A'PAMA  CAmi^  or  'AnOm).     1.  Tka«| 
"    ■  I  mother  of  i 


of  Selencus  Nicator  and  the  i 
Soter,  was  married  to  Seleacns  in  m.  a  32S,  t 
Alexander  gave  to  his  geneiala  Asiarir  wiM 
According  to  Airian  (viL  4),  she  waa  tha  im^fti 
of  Spitamenet,  the  Bactrian,  bat  Stnbo  {nL| 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daochter  «t  iM 
bazus.  (Comp.  Appian.  S^,  57;  and  Lit.  zxnfl 
13,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  cnlUng  kvA 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Selencoa ;  Hliyh  ^|i 
s.  V.  'Aw^ta.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochas  Solar,  ] 
Magas.    (Paus.  L  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Akxaader  of  If  a 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  All 
about  B.  c.  208.    (Appian,  iS(^.  13;  Lir. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  (*A««ryx<¥<^)>  the  ri« 
gled  (goddess),  a  somame  of  Arteinia*  the  ev^iid 
which  is  thus  related  by  Panaaniat.  (▼iii.23.fU 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Capbywd 
Arcadia,  in  a  pUce  called  Condylea,  then  «Hi 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatt^  On  umttfi 
casion  when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  yn^j 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddeas*  stataoi  mt 
said  in  their  jokes  they  woukl  stiaiwle  AmA^ 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  feoad  llr 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  thai  It 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  woiBca  rf 
Caphyae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  c 
were  brought  dead  into  the  worid.  This  < 
did  not  cease  until  the  boys  were  honoanUy  W 
ried,  and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  wm 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  oumraand  of  ■ 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  wm 
then  changed  into  Apaiichomene.  [1*  &] 

APATU'RIA  (*AiraroiY»(a  or  'Aw^Enwpei^  ikl 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena*  wUdl 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethni.  (Faoa.  ii.  3Sk  §  1.] 
[Akthra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phana|{oria  oi 
other  pLices  in  the  I'aurian  Cherstmesus,  whom  I 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  wav: 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  oalM  iif 
raclos  to  her  assistance,      lie  concealed   hiaMl 


with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  i 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  He 
U)  kill  them.    (Strab.  xL  p.  495 ;  Sleph.  Bti.  &  fl 
'Airaroupov.)  [L.&.] 

APATU^IUUS,  of  AUhanda,  a  eteue-iiaiaW 
whose  modo  of  painting  the  acene  of  the  lilll 
theatre  at  Tralles  is  described  br  Vitnivias.  wH 
the  criticitim  mode  upon  it  by  LicininSb  (Vitrai 
viL5.g§5,«.)  [P.Sc] 

A  PELL  AS  or  APOLLAS  CAvtAAas,  'AaaR 
Aar).  1.  I'he  author  of  a  w»rk  Ilt^  rmm  4 
ncAoroyyiffry  w6Ktv¥  (A then.  ix.  p.  3(i9,  a.)  ■■ 
A9\<pu(6.  (Clem.  Ahfx.  /'rtrfr,  pi  31,  a.,  Pkrii 
\ii'2d.)  He  appears  to  be  the  aame  as  .\prUa 
the  geographer,  of  i'ymic.    (Marc  licncL  pL  ^ 


wfm  m  MO  of  tlie  pRcediog,  wis  a  fiiend 
■^  and  aeeompuiied  hi*  Mm  Dcmetrint 
La  183.  (Pdyb.  zadiL  14,  &c^  xziT.  1.) 
■ako,  was  tfie  dnef  tn^  poet  in  the 
tigala,  with  whom  he  liTcd  on  the  meet 
nu.  {F}a\o,LesfaL  ad  Camm^^  790; 
liz.5;  SoetCULSa.) 
£S  f  AvcAA^f ),  the  mort  cdebmted  of 
■ntcn,  was  bom,  meet  probabhr,  at 
in  Ionia  (Soidaa,  jl  v.),  though  Plinj 
I  10)  and  Orid  (Art  Am.  iiL  401 ; 
.  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  acconnt 
zrr.  PL  642)  and  Ladan  (Dt  Calmmm, 
'),  that  ho  was  an  E^iedan,  may  be  ex- 
■  the  statemente  of  Soidae,  that  he  wis 
daen  at  EpheMu,  and  that  he  itndied 
lefo  under  Ephorak  He  afterwaide 
dcr  Pamphfloe  of  Amphipoiia^  to  whom 
I  fca  of  a  talent  fior  aten-yean*  comae  of 
.  (Smdaa, «.  «;;  Plin.  zzzr.  86.  |  8.) 
ptiind,  when  he  had  aheody  guned  a 
tfiaiiv  be  went  to  £Hcyon,  and  again  paid 
r  admiiMoa  into  the  ichool  of  If  efam- 
aa  he  aaeitted  in  his  portoit  of  the 
■lialao.  (PkL  AnU.  18.)  By  this 
tndy  be  acqaiied  the  tcientinc  mocanej 
moan  adiool,  aa  weil  aa  the  alqpuoa  of 


t  part  of  the  life  of  ApeUea  waa  pfobaUy 
ia  coart  of  Philip  md  Alexander  the 
Rmy  ipeaka  of  the  gnat  number  of  hk 
r  both  thooe  prineea  (xxxw.  88.  §  18)» 

Aat  ho  waa  the  ool^  penon  whom 
woald  pennit  to  take  hu  portrait  {m. 
hm  dead  Fmu  t.  12.  §  18;  Hor. 
289;  Valor.  Max.  TiiL  11.  §  2,  ext ; 
Mk  i  16.  §  7.)  Apellea  enjoyed  the 
ti  AknrandiT,  who  aaad  to  lint  him  in 

la  ODO  of  theae  viiita,  when  the  king'k 
a  waa  oipnMBg  hia  %nonBica  of  art, 
BiciyadTiaed  hufan  to  ba  silent,  aa  the 


wita  a  nnnmoa  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilos  to 
him  aa  a  sbfo :  Apellea  ooonnanoated  the  event 
inaaaD^gBriealpictiuo.  (XJie  Cb/aam.  lix.  ||  2— 
6,  ToL  iiL  pp.  127 — 182.)  Lndan'k  woxds  imply 
that  ho  had  seen  this  picture,  bat  he  may  havo 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy*s  court  before  this  event  oe- 
cnrred.  I^  therefore,  Pliny  and  Ladan  are  both 
to  be  bdiered,  we  may  condude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  haTing  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  whicn 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dop- 
ing the  ktter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  finvoor 
of  that  kingv  in  jVito  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  bo 
earned  farther ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died;  hot  from  the  above  fitcts  his  date  can  bo 
fixed,  smoe  ne  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (b.  c  8861  and  after  the  assomption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy.  (&C.306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minato  examination  of  all  the  fiicts,  Tijiken 
(AmaUkm,  pp.  117 — 119)  places  hnn  between 
852  and  808  a.  c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  flcu- 
lished  aboat  the  1 12th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  882. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contempoEsriea,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  profesdonal  cha- 
racter. He  was  rosdy  to  acknowledse  that  in  some 
pomts  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am- 
phion  in  giooping  and  by  Asdepiodorus  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  XXXV.  86.  §  10.)  lie  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarody  vdoed  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
pietare,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  m11 
the  nictore  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  tfr.  §  18.)  In 
spmking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con- 
temponriea,  he  aacribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellenco  except  one,  namdy,  jvxioe,  which  ho 
chimed  fcr  himself  alone.    (76.  §  10.) 
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ezeMairdj  thin  cfilonred  line  on  the  panel,  by 
wbkh  Protogcmcft,  on  his  rclum,  at  ouce  guctaed 
wlm  hod  been  hti  vUitor,  and  iu  hi«  turu  drvw  ■ 
•till  tkinner  line  of  a  ditTerenl  colour  upon  or  witliin 
tli«  fonnir  (aceording  lo  tho  fending  of  th«!  ivctni 
edi^Di  of  Pliny,  m  iUa  ^kmI  When  Apcllea  n- 
turned  sod  nv  the  lines,  wbiuiied  to  be  defcatAd, 
•ays  Pliny,  '^tertio  colore  Uneji*  tcciut,  nuUum  ze> 
Um]uens  ampliui  iubtiUtnti  locum.*"  (/&.  |  U.)  The 
tnott  natural  explanation  of  thi>  difRcull  pumt^ 
leem*  to  be,  that  down  the  mill  die  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelle&f  Protogene*  drew  another  to  ai  lo  diride  it 
into  two  pandlet  halves,  and  that  Apelle*  again 
diridfid  the  tine  of  Pcotogenea  in  the  Mine  maamt^* 
PHnygpcriticf  the  three  line*  aifiiiiiiii^^^yitwfti.* 
Th«  pMitl  was  preserved,  and  csmad  la  Eoim, 
where  it  remained,  ejtciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  work*  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caeaarti 
liU  it  wa»  dectroyed  br  fire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  meant  whkn  Apetle*  took  to  cntnre  ac- 
cumcy,  the  folbwing  example  it  giren.  He  owd 
to  ezpote  his  finithed  pictures  to  riew  in  a  public 
btacB,  wfaOe  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
bsar  the  critieitms  of  the  passens-by,  A  cobbler 
deteetcd  a  fiudt  in  the  shoes  of  a  fignre :  the  next 
day  be  found  that  the  fiinlt  waa  oometed,  and 
was  proeeeding  to  criticise  the  leg^  whan  Apelles 
ntsbed  fitun  behind  the  pieture,  aid  oommaoded 
Iha  oobUer  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  /&.  |  12  : 
htoes  tha  mofob,  N^  *Mpm  erqmiam  ttUon 
see  also  VaL  Max,  viii,  12,  ext.  |  3 ;  Lncian  ti-^Us 
the  tale  of  Phidiaa,  pro  Imag,  14,  toL  it  p,  4i»2.) 
Marrellous  talaa  ore  lold  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  bis  Ukenesies  of  men  and  hories.  ( Plin.  xxjrr. 
36.  f$  1 4«  17  :  Ludan,  de  CaluHut.  L  c  ;  Aclian, 
r.  //*  ii.  3, )  With  ail  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  oease  correcting.  He  said 
tiai  ho  ocodtod  Protogooas  in  this  one  point,  that 
th»  bHtor  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
a1mie»  and  he  taidl  down  the  maxim,  Nocetv 
ptmuim  diliffmHam,  (Plin.  U,  ^  10;  Cic  Omi,  2^ 
QuintiL  X.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  hare  made  great  improve 
ments  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Plinjrt  that  he  used  only  four  eoloun«  is 
incorrect.  (/>*cr.  ofAmL  t.  p.  Odorea,)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  be  used 
dw  oaatiiML  Hii  prlaripal  discovery  was  that  of 
oovering  tha  pietuiv  with  a  very  thtn  black  Tar* 
niih  (aimmmiMm)^  which,  besidos  pseaarvinff  tha 
pietnn,  made  the  tints  ckarer  and  wbdoed  tha 
inoni  brilliant  colours.  {PUxuLe,  §18*)  The  prootat 
WPS,  in  all  pirobabtliiy,  the  same  as  that  now  callod 
ptasu^  or  IsftM^  the  ohjoct  of  which  is  to  attain 
tha  #wsllanes  of  aolouring  *^  which  does  not  pro- 
aaad  from  fiaa  oaknirs,  but  true  coloncs;  mn 
hfaaldag  down  these  fine  oohMU%  whieh  woold  ap- 
pear loo  raw,  to  a  deep-tenod  hi%htDsas.*'  (Sir.  J. 
RojiMlda,  N44tt  en  l^  Frtmof,  noto  %7^\  From 
tho  fret  mantioned  by  PUny^  that  this  vamithing 
flouhl  ha  difOOfand  only  on  dose  infection,  Sir  J. 
Roywdda  ihoaght  that  it  was  Uko  that  of  Convggia 
Thai  ha  palntad  on  moveable  paoats  b  eridenl 
ftvm  the  frequent  moniion  ofla&Mfa*  with  refaanoa 
to  his  pctnraa,  Ptiny  exprsssi  v  saya,  that  ha  did 
not  paint  on  walk,  (xxxt.  37.) 


*  Doea  this  refer  only  to  Uie  ozct«ftiv«  thiiuMsa 
c^  the  lines,  or  may  H 
were  actually 
tanishing  pomt? 
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A  list  of  the  works  of  Apellaa  li  gi««  h^ 
(xxxv.  3<I0    They  an  (or  1^  mm^  fm%. 
%uivi^  Of  graopa  af  ft  vaiy  few  I  _ 
portimiu  the  most  eelabcnted  waa  that  af  J 

wielding  a  thunderbolt  which  wna  ha*^ 
<r</?avf^0dfws,  and  which  gave  oceaiiow  is 


ing,  that  of  two  Alexanders*  iho  onst, 
PaUip,  was  inrincihle,  the  other,  ha  fl  i 
imitabte.   (Plut /^oH.^kr.3,  S,)    In  t 
the  thuudcrbolt  and  the  hand  which 
peared  to  stand  out  of  the  panal  i  and« 
etri-ct  the  artiit  did  not  scnipla  to  i 
andcrV  complexion  as  dark,  though  it  \ 
light   (Plot.  AUf,  4.)    The  pttoe  of  tkte 
wiu  twenty  talontA.   Aaothcr  «f  hk  p«i 
nf  Antigonns,  has  been  aalehnitod  far  i 
lucnl  of  the  loss  of  the  Idng*i  eye,  br  i 
hii  fare  in  profile.     He  also  {ainted  a  [ 
bimsell    Among  hla  aHMoriosl  pinuri* 
representing  Ca^  nd  n»Uas«  wrtli  Vi 
Abxnnder  the  Omt,  how  groupni  vrt  n^ 
told ;  and  another  in  which  the  ii^u*^  tt 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back^  fjiluo 
triumpliai  car  of  Alexander     *•  lis 
soys   Pliny,    **  things   which   cannot  ha  ] 
thunders  and  lightuings,  whieh  they  i 
Astnpo^  and  Ceamobotia.*     Tbmn  % 
allegwical  figures,    Sereml  ol  his  sah^Mill 
taken  &om  Uie  homic  mytbolngy*     Uulflf  4 
pictures  the  most  admlrmi  was  the  '^V'^saaal 
dyomene,**   (i#  dsoBno^ini  'Afpolfm),  or  ^ 
rising  out  of  the  taBu     The  godde«a  w«  i 
bar  hair,  and  tho  fidUng  dfopa  of  walir  i 
tnns|Mient  silfer  vaU  arotnid  bar  fonn.    This  fd^  < 
tnns,  whieh  is  oud  to  hata  ooat  MiM  lalrr  tiw  \ 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aoscnkf 
afterwards  pha<ced  by  AngnsCaa  \m  %- 
he  dedicated  to  Julini  CaeiMf,     Tbs  bisrttj 
being  injureil^  no  one  could  be  fimnd  to  I 
As  it  eontinned  to  dc«»y,  N««o  had  a  m 
nodo  by  Hofathens.  (Plin.  f.c^;  StimK  civ/fbl 
Apeltos  eonuneneed  another  pictaro  of  Vsr 
the  Coans,  which  he  intended  should  a 
IToDBs  Anadyoraeiie,     At  hU  daath,  ho  1 
ed  only  the  head,  the  uppcir  port  of  tha  I 
and  the  outline  of  tho  figi^  t  Ml  Plin  jr 
it  WIS  mote  odmiiad  ihui  hia  bmom 
tare.    No  one  oadd  bo  kmmi  to 
wofk.  (Piia.ssiT.ILA,Biid4a|4l|  Cfa^s 
L  9.  i  4,  d^  Cy:  iiL  ^) 

By  Iba  grosnd  oonamt  of 
ApeUes  staiida  ixvt  «B0«^  Oreak 
tho  ■ndiseriniaatiag  idwalion  of  Plas^ipl 
seems  to  havo  re^mled  a  portnLit  of  n  \ 
true  that  othor  hcnsa  neiglied  at  it,  as  ami 
ment  of  art  as  adonndde  as  tho  V« 
itseli^  we  may  add  tho  uanmaam 
Cicero,  Vairo,  ColmnaUa.  Ofid«  i 
give  to  the  worka  of  Apellaih  jod  aa^aanlly  1 
Vonna  Anadyomeno.  (Ck.  ^M.  11^ 4§QtmL9LK  \ 
Vam,  L.  L.  ix.  \%  od.  MiUari  OshsiiL  A.  E  ' 
Paot  I  81,  Sduu;  Orid.  An.  Am.  Wk  4«h  Ani. 
if.  1.  29;  Propen.  liL  7*  11 1  Anaas.  J^  lilt 
A$Aa,  Pkmtl  tv.  17(1  18*2.)  fltofeiM  {mm.  I  L 
100)  and  Mcrthd  (xi.  f»)  cnll  puniinf  hw  tho  name 
of  *^An  Apttat.*'  1^  ioskna  Roywilia  tof*  4f 
tho  Oitok  itoitoM,  aad  ovidonUy  wm  m  mfmM 
faCmMia  to  AHba. ''if  wo  had  iho  food  r 
to  BBirns  what  tha  i  ' 
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like  Titian^  {KcieM  tm 
\Wfid%1\  %  Mid«  ibough  the  point  hu 
nimb  If  dit  KiMtml  judgni^nt  of  the 
w^    ft  need  tcAreelj  be  taid^ 
liiMitftlie  pKtvTM  of  Apellftft  rvmaiiu  to 

'  licikr  Is  tDulen^Dd  wbat  mu  the  vxcelleDce 
I  rtM  Ml  p^aibr  Is  Apvile%  we  mucl  tcCer  to 
I  iiMe  W  lb  Aft  of  pointttig  in  Ills  time.  {Did. 
\0MtLt,  fUttrnpi)  After  ih«  cMentk]  foniii 
mm  had  itm  derated  to  dminlie  effect 
ftsprraioo  \fy  ApciUodonia  end  Zeaii*, 
i  wrtk  the  ntzied  chanicier  oiul  fi'<eliDg: 
)  mkofA  of  Eupotnpiis  drew  forth  from 
wntim  of  Mtete*  A|KUes  |»erDeiTOd  that 
f  «il  vu  wsDtiiig,  loftiethiiig  whkli  the 
•imiiml  bf  hk  oootiTnipomipi  iu  group- 
IV  iDcuiBcj,  and  fim^,  did  not  ftup- 
I  vhkb  he  booeted,  and  lucceediog 
I  ibe  boMlt  that  b«  alimc  achieved — 
llli  gayilf  eitled  x^^t  vmustiut^  grace 
M. 4»,  i  fo ;  QuiDUL  «L  lU ;  PbL  ZA^ 
,  r,  //.  xiL  41) ;  thai  U^  not  ody 
jt  ■tid  pMh«w,  but  bmuty,  subti- 
^  mA  M  tltf  pn^r  mmsitrt ;  the 
I  if  |0vn  footlgh  to  prodttce  the  drsired 
I IV  matr ;  th«  alt^r^nce  of  aU  cxaggeiatiotl, 
I  elaoj  sensible  deficiencfy  ;  the  llMMt  lia- 
I  node  of  imprettijig  the  eabject  on 
~i  without  ditplajing  the  nieoiu 
Wk  tt*  mmmMoa  ii  prodaoed.  In  heiy  the 
f  «ydl  riiaeli  attacbee  to  the  word  sei^nu 
wUd^  h  w«a  flied  bj  Apellee ;  "*  Bj 
I  llUM  aitteia  balanoe  of  moiioa  and 
\  fran  duicacter,  founded  on  povpriety, 
r  fidb  abort  of  the  dauuidt  nor  over- 
^ofaaiure.  Applied  to  execution, 
ucteroiw  power  which  hide«  the 
it  waa  attained,  the  difiicultiet 

•  {Leek  L)    In  the  mme  Lectniv 
» Ibllowiiig  ertimate  of  the  chankcter 

:    *^  T\ys  name  of  ApeUea  in 

\  of  nnrivaUed  and  unattain- 

r  bsi  thfi  «inoDinitioii  of  hb  work« 

Eton  wbid  w«  otight  to  ap- 

11 J  ;  it  ndther  comprijeo  e&eln' 

*  td  ifiventian,  the  moftt  acute  diaeri*^ 

,  the  widett  sphere  of  corapre- 

judiojome  and   bett  balaueed 

r  iJia  de«pc«t  pathoo  of  ej^ptiiaeioa  : 

eonuftt^  Quvro  in  the  oniKin 

\  of  kia  powen ;  be  knew  better 

I  do^  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 

I  and  n-hat  bij  beyond  hi* 

Twmy  oikef  artiaL     Giace  of  conceptioii 

of  iMte  were  hj«  dementis  and 

IummI  with  grace  of  exec4ition  and 

1 1    powierfal   and   eelduiQ   possessed 

•  Wbea  ocited  :  that  he  built  both 
I  ol  the  former  lyBtein,  not  on  iti 
v«0«known  eoate»t  of  line*  with 

^mott  A  IqfBodarj  UJe,  but  a  well  at- 

, . , ,  the  Gorolkrieft 

the  coute*t  arc  obTioufilj 

\  aobool^  <if  Grwitce  rrcogniied  all  one 

'  '  M  that  aruteineie  and  tidelity  of 

r  «^  bund  fimn  precisian ;  pred- 

m.  i  pf«^ntkiA»  boauty '  that  it  ia  the 

rliaii^'  HJ^r-""-'"'-^'^'^  to  Tulgar  eyee, 

gmtr  iiiihea  the  (upo- 

.  that  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  dc^piees  of  thijigii«  or  tatte,  presupp04«a 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lhing»  tllerll»clTi^a  :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  oniiuneuts,  not  eulisti* 
tutee,  of  form,  ejcprcMion^  luid  cbamcter ;  and, 
when  they  u^ui^  that  title,  degenerate  into  npJen- 
did  6»ult».  Such  were  tlio  principle*  on  which 
Apellea  foniied  his  Veau^  or  nuher  the  per^tuiifi- 
cation  of  Fenmle  Graces — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artitti.'^  That  thii  view  of  the  Veuna 
i«  right,  id  proved*  if  proof  were  ncedctl,  bv  tho 
wordi  of  Plijiy  (xxxv.  36.  §  10),  **Ik'e4e  tii 
nnom  Vencmm  dicebotr  qunm  Umeci  Charita  vo- 
cant,"  except  that  therc  ia  no  reafton  for  calling 
the  V^enui  '*thc  porsonilication  o5  Female  Gnuiei'' 
it  wai  rather  Grace  per&4)nilied  in  a  female  fonn. 

Apclles  wrote  on  |>ujjuii4g,  but  hit  worlu  aro 
entirely  lost.  [P,  S,] 

APKLLES  pAiTfAATif),  a  dieci[ile  of  Mjurcion, 
departed  in  some  pointa  from  the  teaching  of  hit 
mnatcr.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  tKe  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  &&  coining 
partly  fn>ra  the  good  principle,  pnrtly  from  iho 
enl  principle.  Initcdcl  of  denying  entirely  the 
rmlity  of  Christ's  humtin  body»  ho  held  tliLit  in  hi* 
descent  from  hcAven  bo  suumcd  to  himself  on 
aerial  body,  which  hn  gsTe  bock  to  the  dr  lui  he 
ascended.  Hi?  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  diilerencos  of  religious  belief  aft 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  *'all  who  put  their 
trust  in  tlie  CruciBed  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  fjEiith  by  gt»od  works." 

ApcUes  floiuitb«d  about  a.  d.  181i,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertulliiin  {Pruatcrii'l.  Slat^rcU 
30)  layft,  that  he  was  expt^Iled  from  the  bchuol  of 
M&rdon  for  fornication  with  one  Philumeiie,  who 
fiuicied  her%t!lf  a  prophetc&K,  and  who^  £uvUi^ies 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  his  book  eritiiled 
^a^tp^Q^tts,  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  the 
penotial  opponent  of  Apellea^  apeaks  of  him  aa 
universally  honoured  for  hia  courw?  of  life  (Eufceb. 
//*  E.  H.  13),  A'c  may  condnde  that  the  former 
part  of  TertuHion'fl  story  is  one  of  tbo^e  invi?ivtions 
which  were  so  commonly  nuule  in  order  to  duinage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  ♦oi^t fmtffeii, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  **  SyllogiMU*,'^  the 
object  of  which  Eu^ebiu^  states  (/,  c.)  to  have  bei-n, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  faltte. 
It  mu6t  have  been  a  Yczy  large  work,  since  Aui- 
broAe(/>c  Ainfi/if.  5)  quotes  tmxa  the  thirty-eighlh 
volume  of  it  (See  also  Tertull  oe/e.  Alan-ion* 
iv.  17  ;  Augustin.  de  lljer,  23 ;  Epiplianius  //tier. 
44.)  [R  SO 

APE'LLICON  f  Air«XXut«w/),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philo«opher  and  a  grmt  cul lector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  nuniWr  which  his 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  fetole 
Bevet^d  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
Hit  pructiees  having  be>cn  discovered  at  Atlient^ho 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  mve  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Ariition,  who  pntrnnisied  him,  as  a  member  of  tho 
some  philosophic  i»ect  with  liinm^lf,  nnd  gjive  him 
the  command  of  the  expedititni  aguiust  Delos, 
which,  though  at  first  succeti&fal,  was  mined  by 
the  coreiciancssof  Apellicon,  who  was  aurjkriaed  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  ditTicultj 
cacaped,  having  lost  bis  whole  aniiy.  (Athen.  v, 
pp.  214,  215.)  His  libniry  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Sulla-  (n.  a  84.)  Apellicon  bad  dietl  just  be- 
fore.  (Sirub.  xiii.  p.  CO 9. J 

Apellicon's  library  contained  the  ontogmphi  of 
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Ari»totle'n  works,  which  hnd  Imhmi  given  by  thrt 
philofiopher,  on  liis  deaih-U'd,  to  Th(H>phimtus, 
and  by  him  to  N clous,  who  carriod  them  to  Scopsift, 
in  Tntat,  where  ilicy  roniainod,  hnvin:^  Uh'u  liiddcn 
and  much  injured  in  a  cuvo,  till  lh«?y  wen*  pur- 
cliosed  by  Ap*.'ilic*>n,  who  puhllNht'd  a  very  faulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Kimie,  they  were  exauiini'd  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  funiii»hi'd  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dnmicu*  of  Khodea,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [Andkonicus 
ofRhwles.]  [1*.  S.] 

APli'MlUS  fAinf/iioj),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
nndiT  which  he  hod  an  altar  on  mount  Fames  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  otTered  to  him. 
(Pans.  L  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

APKH,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Home 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
lleracleides  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didvnms.  (Suidas, «.  r. 
'HpoKKtiSris.)  '  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APHH,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Oaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
intn»duccd  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  IHalr^c 
tir  (frutorifiui^  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
style  of  onitory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advociitiHl  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc.  2,  7^  &c.) 
A  PER,  A'KRIl'S,  the  praetorian  pracfi-ct,  and 
the  son-in-hiw  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emiH>ror,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
anny  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont  He  carefully 
coniealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  all 
the  onlers  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breiiking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
HellesiMint.  They  then  electc*d  Diocletian  as  his 
s\ures8or,  a.  d.  281,  who  straightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  triid.  Vo- 
pJM  us  rehtCH  that  Diocletimi  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prn|"hecy  which  had  Ix'cn  delivered  to  him  by  a 
ft  male  Hniid,  "  Imjiorator  eris,  cum  Apnini  oo- 
ciilcrih.*'  (VopihC.  A'liimT.  12 — 14;  Aurel.  VicL 
dc(\Hs,  ZW,  ay,  i:j,it.  a«;  Kutn»p.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APKSA'NTirs  (*Air«(raKriof),  a  surname  of 
Z<ii<«,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
A|rt')«;iH  ne;ir  N«-niea,  where  Perseus  nv-as  said  to 
have  first  otfen-d  sacritices  to  him.  (Pans.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.r.  'AWtray.)  [L.  S.1 

API!  ACT'IIS  ("A^wicrTij),  a  surname  of  Aphro> 
dite,  derived  from  the  town  of  Aph.ice  in  Coole- 
st rut,  where  she  had  a  a.'lebrated  temple  with  an 
omcle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  t'nipemr  Constaiitine.  (Zusimus,  i.  58.)  [L.  S.] 
APHAKA.  [Britomartix.] 
APHA'Rh:US  ('A^^fuy),  a  son  of  the  Messc- 
nuin  king  Pcrieres  and  fiorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  PerMTus.  (.\pr»11od.  i.  9.  §  5.)  His  wife  is  calked 
by  AjioIIodonis  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
P«)lydora  or  liiiocoossa.  (Schol.  tui  AjuJiou.  liMod, 
L  152;  Theocriu  zxii.  106.)  Aphareus  had  three 
sons  Lynci'us,  Idas,  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  ftmnded  the  town  of  Aa>ue  in  Messcnia, 
which  he  called  after  hi*  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lynis,  the  Mm  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  hiH  dominions.  To  the  fonner 
he  asoii^iiiMl  a  tnict  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  fmni 
the  Litter  he  and  his  family  lean»'d  the  onjii^s  of 
the  i;ri-at  L^idn.  (Pau<.  iv.  2.  §  li,  ^c.)  Pnutiiniiis 
ill  this  ]ki?inv<*  mentions  only  the  two  Kons  of 
A]!i..reus  Idiis  and  Lnueus  whf»  are  celebrated  \ 
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in  nndent  aXory  under  the  name  of  'il 
'A^ofnyridSoi,  for  their  fight  with  tlie 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  {Xem.  z.  1 1 U  A« 
Two  other  mythkal  personages  of  this  nane  turn 
in  Horn.  //.  xiii.  541 ;  Ov.  MrL  xiL  341.  [L.  & 
APH.VRKrS  ('A<pap46s),  an  Athenin  «nii 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhcforiciui  H^ 
pias  and  Phithane.  AfU*r  the  death  of  hi*  fitflfl| 
his  mother  married  the  orator  IsncimtMi  «kl 
adopU'd  Ajthareus  as  his  son.  He  waa  tninrf  k 
the  school  of  Isocrates  and  is  said  to  have  ^ 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (A^y**  ^ 
Kal  avfi€ov\tvTucol),  An  oration  of  tha  I 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  «aa  \ 
ten  and  spoken  by  A])harcus  on  behalf  of  lata 
against  Megacleidet.  (PluU  ViL  X,  OraL  ^  9M% 
Dionys.  I$ocr,  18,  Dinareh,  13;  Endoc.  |kifi 
Suid.  s,  v.;  Phot.  Cod,  2(i0.)  Acoofdi^g  la  Hii 
tarch,  A]>hareus  wrote  thirty-seren  tragedii^  lit 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  mattar  tf  4bi  ■ 
pute.  He  began  his  career  aa  a  tragic  wiilv^ 
a  c.  3(>9,  and  continued  it  till  b.  c.  M2L  ll" 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Di0m4|-^ 
and  two  at  the  I^naca.  *  His  tragediM  Mil- 
tetralogies,  t.  e.  four  were  pexfurmed  at  a  tSMflfr  ^' 
formed  a  didascalia ;  but  no  fragmeota,  not  aaH*  '- 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  tooib  [Lft|-- 
APHEIDAS  (*A<^«i8as),  a  son  of  AntaK 
Jjenneira,  or  according  to  others  by  MegnriK  - 
Chrysopeleia,    or    Erato.     (A}ioIlod.  iiL  S.  1 1| 


When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothera  had  | 
up,  their  fiither  divided  his  kingdoi 
Apheidas  obtained   Tegea  and  the  _ 

territory,  whkh  was  therefore  called  by  pMto  At.- 
KKfipos  *A^didtrr9tos.    Apheidas  had  a  soB»  /'  ~ 
(Pans,  viil  4.  §  2 ;  ALKtti.)    Two  other  i 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  OL I 
305  ;  Ov.  AM.  xiL  317.  [L.  M 

APHE'l^SlON  ('A(ptri,lw),  a  son  of  PilhiftH 
who  connnenced  operations    against   the  k«  M  ■ 
Leptines   rohpecting  the  abolition  of  uinnpriHI 
from  liturgies.     Rathippus  died  soon  after,  udtb 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.    He  wae  JomI  , 
by  Cu-sippus.     Pbomiion,  the  orator,  •pain  It 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  CtewppUi    tJ^ 
tfum.  ad  iJtm.  Lf/ttiu.  p.  453  ;  Dem.  r.  LepL  piMll  . 
'Wol^  Proi^y.  in  Demottk  I^d,  p.  48,  fee,  |f.  S 
— 5fi.)  [L  &1 

APHNEIUS  CAi^rtf^s),  the  girer  of  fcid « 
plenty,  a  surname  of  .\res,  under  which  ka  hidt 
ti'niple  on  mount  Cnesius  near  Tegrsi  in  Aiafc 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  became  bj  AM 
the  mother  of  a  stm  ( Ae'ropus),  bat  she  died  M  Ai 
moment  nhe  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Anfc 
wishing  to  save  it,  caused  the  chikl  to  dcrivt  hm 
from  the  brvast  of  iu  dead  mother.  Tbia  wwmki 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  'A^eitff.  (Paua.  viii.  ii 
§6.)  [L.&1 

APHROniSI.VNrS,  a  Peraian,  wrote  a  d^ 
scription  of  the  east  in  Cirft'k,  a  fragment  of  vUdb 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  (Ad  jgrnnir,  ^  50.)  Am 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mil 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  hiaiamil 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Falcic.  ifiii  Onmi 
xi.p.57R.)  [P.SL] 

APHROUrSIUJ^  SCRIRO'Nirs,  a  RaMi 
granmiarian,  origiiuilly  a  slave  and  disciple  il 
( trbilius  was  purchased  by  Siribonia,  the  firat  wife 
of  Augustus  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Soci.  di 
/////x/r.  fintm.  19.)" 

APHTHCMUS  ('A^MmfX   of  Antieck,  • 


(>ric^  wfjich  contauiotl  luurtcen  propym- 
khiie  that  of  his  prtKlecvi^ir  contained 
K  Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
iimi  luperBeded  tliat  of  Heniiogei\es,  and 
f  common  8chool-book  in  this  branch  of 
or  sereral  centuriett.  <Jn  the  revival  of 
jrogTxunasmata  of  Aphtlionius  recovejvd 
Dt  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
eenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 

inore  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
lilies,  BJi  the  text-lxKik  for  rhetoric.  But 
iar  midtiike  the  work  was  during  that 
irded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
rd  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 

the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
ioo  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
biklrv^n.  The  nuniltcr  of  editions  and 
(  which  were  published  during  that 
greater  than  tlut  of  any  other  ancient 
j'abr.  liiU.  finite.  vL  p.*9(>.  Ace. ;  Hoff- 
.  BiUiiMjr.  L  p.  ]<)d,  &c.)  The  editio 
that  in  Aldub*  collection  of  the  Wuiore» 
nke,  I0O8,  foL  The  most  important 
mbsequent  editions  are  that  of  Giunta, 
1515,  8vo^  which  contains  also  the 
XHUa  of  IIemiog«>nes ;  that  of  Camerarios, 
in  translation.  Lips.  1567,  8vo. ;  of  B. 
591,  8to^  with  a  LAtin  transktion  and 
'.  Soobarius,  1597,  8to.,  and  tliat  of  J. 

pnJa,  1670,  Bro.  The  last  and  best 
taU  in  Walz*s  collection  of  the  **  Rhetores 

pL  54,  &c  It  contains  the  notes  of 
d  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
mu  (^wrroi^i)  cis  rd  T^r  ^rrroput^s  irpo- 
a),  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
jmoas  writer  (^kimviiAOv  wt pi  rw¥  ruS 
f9yviuma!jJermf\,  p.  121,  &c^  126,  &c 
opie  fiAbles  of  A|^thoniui,  which  are  in- 
tent to  thow  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
sditinn  of  the  progyninaMnata,  and  also 
is  edition  of  162«JL  Furia's  edition  of 
if  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those  | 


ed  all  men  in  luxur}-.   (A then  iv.  p.  ItiU,  d. ;  coiu- 
pare  Ptmikmii  liLlUfuiue^  ed.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renow-ncd,  ^f,  GaLitu 
JpkiuM^  flouribhed  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  ]ireserve<l  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  w^hich  ho  die- 
played  in  diw.»)Voring  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culinar}'  delight,  urrunging  now  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  iur  new  objectH  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  ap{)etite.  At  List,  after  having  s(]uaii- 
dered  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pouiid.i 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-eiigi-OKfiing  pntit»ion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  th.at  little  luoro 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  u{>on  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  foi^ottm. 
Sundry  cakes  (Apicia)  and  bauccb  long  kept  tdive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  compobcd  a 
work  uptm  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  {Missed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  Uie 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  became  the  mode!  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arow  wliicli 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.  (Tacit  J/.m. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  19 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  viiL  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec.  G/iiW. 
wlHclc,  10,  Epp.  xciv.  43,  exx.  20,  IM  Vii.  Jit^t. 
xi.  3 ;  Jav.  iv.  23,  and  SchoL  xi.  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iii  22,  x.  73 ;  Lnmprid.  IliUitaL  18,  &c. ; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7 ;  Suidas,  «.  r.  KniKios ; 
Ibidor.  Onyy.  xx.  4 ;  TertuUian.  A/xj/ot/.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthui, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apicius 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pn>- 
cess  of  his  own.     (Athcn.  i.  p.  7,  d. ;   Suidas, 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athemunis  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  aiithoritif  s  (juyted  aliove. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the   singidar    coincidence   of  name   and    pumuit. 
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tliinl,  liincc  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Suirlnm 
wlio  evidently  quotes  from  Athenaeus.  (S'e,  how- 
ever, Vincent,  dmtartn.  Var.  Jj'cL  c.  xvii.;  Lipsiu<» 
on  Tiwit.  Ann.  iv.  1  ;  Lister.  Pnn-f.  ml  Api*\) 

The  treatise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title 
Caelii  Apicii  de  opaoniis  et  condimcntigy  hive  dt.  rv 
eu/itMria,  Lihri  dficem^  appi^ars  to  iiave  Injen  first 
discovered  by  Knoch  of  Ascoli,  about  the  year 
14.*»4,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and  the 
editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  I49B.  It 
is  a  sort  of  C»K)k  and  Confectioner's  Afanuul,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  pn'paring  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesli,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserring 
»Wi*etmeaU,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
th«-  inaccuracies  and  solecii»ms  of  tlie  style,  it  is 
pn»l>ahlc  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  Lite  periotl  by 
•omo  (»no  who  prefixjsi  the  name  of  Apicius,  in 
order  t(»  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  clsowhero  in 
vain. 

The  best  editions  arc  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  170.%  reprintiHl  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (AmstchxL  1709),  and  that  of 
Bernhold  (Marcobreit  17B7,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
AnKlNirh.  1800.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apieiina,  ( HeidellxTg, 
1831.)  [W.  R.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.     fTiRO.] 

A'PION  ('Airfwi'),  a  (ircek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers  like  Sni<las,  call  him  a  hoii  of  Pleis- 
toiu'ices  wliilc  others  more  cornx'tly  state  tliat 
IMrl.stoneices  was  only  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  hon  of  Pos<>idonius.  (Ciell.  vi.  8 ;  S**nec.  Kput. 
H8;  Kuscb.  Pnvp.  ErKimj.  x.  10.)  We  was  a 
n.itive  of  Oanis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  bom 
ut  Ali'xanilrin,  where  he  studied  undvr  Apollonius, 
th'*  M»n  of  Archibius  and  Didymus  from  whom  he 
imbibi-d  his  luve  for  the  Homeric  poeni.H.  (Suid. 
*.  r.  *k-Kiwv\  Joseph,  c,  Apion.  ii.  3,  &c.)  Jle 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  tui^'ht 
rhetoric  as  the  sncces:tor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  ri'ign  of  Tiberius  and  Chmdius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowleilgi*  and  his  ver^itility  as  an 
omtor ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censui^ 
ing  his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Ciell.  v.  1 4 ;  Plin. 
11,  \.  Praef.  and  xxx.  tl  ;  J«M»eph.  r.  Apwn.  ii.  \'l.) 
He  declari'd  that  i>very  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  wouhl  be  immortalized  ;  he  placed  him- 
s<"lf  by  the  side  of  the  gr«*sitcst  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Grrt»«e,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  1)0  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citizens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  **  cymbalum  mandi,'*  by  which  TibiTius  was 
accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  lioth 
his  Icxjuacity  and  his  b(»astful  character.  He  is 
sjfoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  tUxBos  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidas,  is  usually  expUined  as  describini^  tlie  zeal 
and  bbour  with  which  he  prost-cutcd  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelK'd  al)out  in 
lipTce,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
hiahe^t  honourn  as  the  great  inteq)reter  of  HduuT. 
(S«*nec.  /.  c.)  AlKiut  tlie  sime  time,  a.  i».  38,  the 
inhabiLiuts  of  Alexandria  raistMl  complaints  againni 
the  .?t?ws  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoun-d 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.     They  sent 
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nu  embassy  to  the  cin|ieror  Cali^la,  w^^&ek  i 

headed  by  Apion,  for  he  «-as  a  skilful 

known  to  entert;iin  great  liatn'd  of  theJei 

latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  ' 

Philo.     In  this  transaction  A|hou  a] 

overste])ped   the  limits  of  his 

not  only  bnmght  fbrward  tlie  compUints  < 

low-citizens,  but  endeavoured  to  exdie 

peror*s  anger  against  the  Jewa  by 

that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  hiB^        4 

swtiar  by  his  sacred  name.    (Joseph,  ilii/.  x.  ^-  X- 

The  n>sults  of  this  emljciMy,  as  well  as  th^   ^r"* 

ing  part  of  Apion*s  life,  are  unknown ;  Ivcv  ^ 

may  believe  the  account  of  hit  eneny  Jc*  ^ 

(r.  Apioft,  ii.  13),  he  died  of  a  disoHe  «rl» -^' 

had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolnt*  m^^ 

life.  ^^ 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  conaidenbltf  m^^ 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lout  with  cl^^ 
ception  of  some  fnigmenta.      1.    Upon  fC 
whoso  po(*ms  seem  to  have  formed  the 
part  of  his  studies  for  he  is  said  not  only  to 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
but  to  have  written  exphuiations  of  phnn 
words  in  the  fonn  of  a  dictionary  (At'Ccis ' 
and  investigations  concerning  th^  life  indM^^ 
country  of  the  poet.     Tho  liest  put  of  Ui  hmmZ 
'OfiTipucat  ore  supposed  to  be  incjrpAfated  il  ^^ 
Homeric  lexicon  of  Apollonius.     (VilUww,^^ 
Uy.  ad  Afndlon.  p.  ix.  Alc.)    Apioo*s  labounif^ 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathin  ^^ 
other  grammarians.     2.  A  work  oo  F^pt  (Aly^^ 
ruucd)^  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  hi|U|{' 
\'alued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descripCioMfl 
nearly  all  t)ie  remarkable  objects  in  Emr(C    II 
iilso  contained  nunu>nms  attacks  upon  the  JtMb 
(Kuseb.  y*m//>.  Aniwj/.  x.  10;  OelL  r.  14;  Flft 
//.  \.  xxxvii.  19.)     3.  A  work  against  the  Jt«b 
(EuM^b.  I.e.)     A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  wmkt}f 
JoM.'phu8,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  wHlf 
called  Kara  'Kn'wvos^  and  this  reply  is  tha  M^ 
source  fmm  which  we  leom  anything  aboBl  dil 
character  of  Apion^s  work.     4.  A  work  in  J/Btm 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (GelU  vi.  8.)    5.  Hiilsn* 
uf  separate  countries.    {^Xeropia  tcarct  Ihnu  Sh^ 
f.  r.  Kwitov.)   H.  <  )n  the  celebrated  glutton  ApoiW 
and,  7.  Hcpl  r^r  PwMOMc^r  8ia\ffirro«t.  (Athn.m 

p.  -294,  XV.  p.  GOO.)     8.  De  metallica 

(Plin.  I'^tnch.  lib.  xxxv.)     The  greatest  fi 

of  the  works  of  Api«in  are  the  sturj  about 

clus  and    his  lion,  and  about  the   dolphin  Mtf 

l>icaearch'u^  b«ith  of  which  are  preserved  in  Ucttm 

Suidas  (».  rr.  'A7v/>t*}s,  (TirtAaSst,  cr^^iparyor,  mI 

rpiyXfiva)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  e] ' 

but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the 

uncertain.    (Villoison,  Le, ;  Burigny*  in  the  Mtm 

de  rAvtid,  f/ejr  iNtrrij/t.  xxxviiL  p.  171,&c;  Lete 

Quto.st.  Kpicae^  l>M-ri.  u  who  chiefly  ilisi nssis 

what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [1*  3^] 

A'PIUN,  rrOLKMAKUS.  [PTOLEHJsEn 
ArujN.l 

APIS  CAvif).  1.  A  son  of  Phomnetts  by  tht 
nymph  LaiMlice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  Ho  wss 
king  of  A rp^iiM,  established  a  tymnnical  govenuBOlt 
and  calU*d  Pelo]Ninm>i»us  after  his  own  name  Apiat 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspimcy  licoded  by  T^i^ 
xinn  and  TeKhis.  (Aptdlud.  i.  7.  t>«  ii.  1.  f  L) 
In  the  foniur  of  thesi'  |4is<»ages  Apollodonas  statsib 
that  .Apis  the  son  of  PhnnMieus,  was  killed  by 
AftnliiH ;  Imt  this  i»  a  nii'*taki*  ariMiig  fnw  the 
contusion  of  our  Apis,  with  Apis  the  sua  oi  Jats^ 
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*)m  m  kilM  hj  Aetolnt  during  the  foneral 
fan ffUnicd is honoor of Asanes.  (Pans.?.]. 

Apii,  the  m  of  Phonneiif,  is  nid,  after  hia 
4a4  to  bi«  been  wonhipped  at  a  god,  under 
*e  lOK  tf  Senpti  {Idpnis) ;  and  this  state- 
•at  ikrwi  tbt  E^dan  mjthuses  are  mixed 
f  wjtk  the  NMj  of  ApiiL  This  confusion  is  still 
■M  anifeft  in  the  titdition,  that  Apis  gare  his 
kifin  of  Aijoi  to  his  brother,  and  went  to 
Ifjpt  vbeie  be  reigned  for  serend  jears  after- 
mk,  (Eaieb.  Cimt,  «.  271 ;  Angnstin,  cb  Cfc. 
M™ 5.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
■fal  hwpren  among  the  Oreeks.  (Theodoret 
^m.  Jfid.  Off.  ToL  ir.  p.  927,  ei  Schulx.) 

I  A  MB  of  Tddiis,  and  father  of  Thelxion. 
Ii  ■»  kiofr  It  Sieyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
■AspowCTfid prince,  that  prerious  to  the  arriTal 
■  W^  Pefcponnetas  was  called  after  him  Apia. 

*"ifa  the  third  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
wdahore,  there  it  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
■l«»*bjAe«chylaiL(5«yp/.262.)  [L.  8.] 
AP«  fAw),  the  BuU  of  Memphis,  which 
J^ed  the  hi^rbest  honours  as  a  god  among  the 
teriw.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  Hist.  An. 
^10;  UeiMn^deSacr^.  15.)  He  is  called  the 
I  ^mat  of  goda^  and  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
'  •*■!  npud  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  sjrmbol  of 
•if  pat  dirinitT  ;  for  some  authorities  state, 
y  Apw  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
mm§  vas  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  s.  v. ; 
^Mn.  Marcell.  xxii.  14  ;  Aelian,  /.  c;  Lutatius, 
If  JUL  TSkeb.  iii.  478.^  According  to  Macrobius 
111  i  21 ),  on  the  other  hand.  Apis  was  regarded 
ifce  frmbol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
■MB  was,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
•■  the  son  was  worshipped ;    and  sometimes 

■  k  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
i  with  bin.  (Diod.  L  21 ;  Plut.  de  Is.  ei  0$. 
n,  43;  Stxmb.  xviL  p.  807.) 

■  Rgard  to  the  birth  of  this  dirine  animal 
vdoCas  (iiL  28)  sajs,  that  he  was  the  offspring 

fsaag  cow  which  was  fructified  bj  a  ray  from 
KB,  aad  aecotding  to  others  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
■so*  that  sh«  conceired  him.  (Suid.,  Aelian, 
&;  Plat.  4$Is.HOs,  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
OS  rsoofnited  that  the  newly  bom  bull  was 
\f  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  seTeial  of 

aarientSk  According  to  Herodotus  (/.  c; 
^  Scrahu  /.  e.),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
iM  be  quite  Mack,  have  a  white  square  mark 
dtt  fotehaad,  on  its  back  a  figure  simibv  to 
t  of  an  eagle,  hare  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
•  aad  on  ita  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
ed  M^ttafuj.  (Compare  Ammian.  MaroelL  Le.; 
MS,  32.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  riiL  71),  who  states, 
t  tlw  canthams  was  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
t  the  right  aide  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
rte  spot  resembling  the  homs  of  the  new  moon. 
JBB  says,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required ; 

soose  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
e  to  the  hter  astfOMomical  and  physical  specu- 
oas  about  the  god.  When  all  the  signs  were 
id  satif&rtorr  in  a  newly  bom  bull,  the  cere- 
ly  of  his  eonsecfation  began.  This  solemnity 
escribed  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcel- 
A,  sad  Diodoma.  (i.  85.)  When  it  was  made 
va,  mj%  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  bom,  some 
the  sacred  acrihea,  who  possessed  the  secret 
viedge  sf  the  a%na  of  Af^  went  to  the  place 
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of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  mouths, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorus,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  do  not  mention  the  god^s 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  fottening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  oracles, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  tholami,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  from 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: 
Lutat.  ad  Stat,  Theb.  iii.  478 ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  9  ; 
Pans.  vii.  22.  §  2 ;  Plin.,  Aelian,  Solinus,  IL  cc; 
Plut  ds  Is.  et  Os.  U. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor- 
shipped, we  know,  from  Herodotus  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scrupulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacritices.  His 
Inrthtky,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt  The  god  was  aUowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Phars.  viil  477  ;  Plut  de  /«.  et  Ch.  5G.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Amob.  adv.  Gent.  vL  n.  194.)  If,  however.  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis'  burial  (Pans.  i.  18. 
§  4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  322  ;  Plut  de  Is.  et 
Os.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  "the  tomb  of  Apia."  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
its  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it,  see  Diod.  i.  84,  96  ;  Plut  L  c.  29,  35. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Lucian  aays,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occnAion. 
(Lucian,  de  Sacnf.  15,  de  DeaSyr.  6  ;  TibuU.  i.  8; 
Ammian.  Mare.,  Solin.  U.  cc.)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  pkce  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  i.  85 ;  Sportian.  Uadr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  bull, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  fotish-worship  of  tba 
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Kijyptian»;  hut  in  tho  coiipm*  of  timo,  th<»  hull, 
liki'  other  anini.iK  wn»  ropinlrd  ns  n  wxtuhol  in 
tlu'  n<>tn)noniical  and  phvMc.-il  syj»t«'nis  of  tlio  Ku'vp- 
tian  pricstii.      How  far  tliiH  wa«  carrit'tl  may  Im* 
lU'fU  fn>in  uiiai  A«-lian  sns  ahoui  i\\o  twonty-ninc 
marks  on  the  liody  of  Apia,  whirh  fomi  a  lomploto 
aHtnniomical  aiid  physionl   syitrm.      For  further 
details  resp««ctinir  these  late  i^pecubitinnA,  the  roader 
i»  refemMl  to  the  uorki*  on   K^yptian  mytholojry 
hy  Jahlonnky,  CI)nni|)ollion,  Priichanl,  and  othiTs. 
The  JVrsiana,  in  their  reli^nou*  intolenince,  ridi- 
cuKmI  and  Mconied  the  l-Urjptian  gods,  and  more 
estiK'cially  Api^     Camhyften  kilhnl  Apis  with   bin 
own  hand  (Herod  iiL  *J!)),  and  Ochus  had  him 
Blau>fliten?d.    (Plut,  /.  e.  M.)     The   (Greeks  and 
Homtinn.  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  (in»at  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Kgy|)tians  hy  offering  Nacriticcs  to  ApiH  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrian,  Anaf*.  iii.  1.)   Several 
of  the  Unman  emperors  \iKited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  wonhip  seems  to  have  maintained 
it«elf  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet  Auff,  .03,    Venpns,  5;    Tacit  AnmiL  ii.  59; 
Plin.  /.  r. ;  Si^rtian.  /.  c,  «■/»/.  Srrrr.  17.)     [  L.  &] 
AP*IK()D1TR  {'Aif>poSirr)),  one  of  the  great 
Olympijin  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  (Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.     Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  spning  from  the  foam  (d»pp6s)  of  the  sea,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  Imhmi   thrown   into   the  se^  by  Knmos 
after  he  hail  unmannt'd  his  fiithor.   (Hesiod.  Thrrttj. 
lyO;  company  Ar'ADVOMKNK.)     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Honiei-ic  hymn  on  Aphnnlite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  tho  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
*(//.  V.  ;i70,  AlC,  XX.  105.)     I«iter  traditions  aill 
ht'r  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and    Kuonynie,  or  of 
^  "ranus  and  Heniera.     (Cic.  /A-  A'<i/.  /A"»r.  iii.  23 ; 
>atil.  Com.  iv.   13.)     Acconiing  to  Heniod  and 
tiie  H'luienc    hymn    on  Aphroilite,    the   goddess 
ai'ti'r  ri>intr  from    the  foam  first  approarhed  the 
i.>l:ind  (»f  (.'ytiienu  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  wan  Wiilking  on  the  sen-cnast  flowers  sprang 
up  und»'r  her  feet  and  Kros  and  Himeros  aivom- 
piuiif>d  hiT  to  the  aAsi'mhly  of  the  other  gn*at  gods, 
all  of  whom  wen*  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
wiien  nhe  »p|)eared,  and  hiT  i<urp:is«ing  beauty  made 
every  one  dehire  to  have  her  fur  his  wife.    Accord- 
inu    to  the   citnuiognnic   viewis   of  the   nature   of 
Aphrodite,  hhe  wan  the  person  ideation  of  the  gene- 
rative   powi'rs   of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beingH.     A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
riiiitained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gmK  Aphnxliu*  meUunoqihosed 
hiToflf  into  a  ti&h,  which  animal  was  considereil  to 
pisM'hS  the  greatest  generative  powi-rs.    (Ov.  A/rf. 
v.  318,  &c.;  c.»mp.   Hygin.  /'/W.  A'-tr,  'M).)     I  tut 
fu'conling  to  the  popular  Iteliff  of  the  (ireeks  and 
tMi'ir  poetical  di'bcriptions,  she  was  the  goddens  of 
Ii»ve,  who  excited  this  |»as«ion  in  the  he.irts  of  ginls 
and  men.  and  by  this  power  nde«l  over  all  the 
li\ing  creation.     (Horn.   //v»i».  in  Vrn. ;    Lucret. 
I  1.  \c.)     Ancient  myiho'oiry  furni«>hes  numeroiis 
ini>tAnees  in  which  Aphnwlit<*  puni^^heil  those  who 
m-vderti'd  her  worship  or  di-npised  her  i>ower,  as 
wi'll  :iH  othem  in  whiih  «ihe  favoiinMl  and  pruttftetl 
tho-**'  who  dill  homai.1*  to  hiT  nnd  n'«'».'ni.'.-i|  h-r 
S-v  i\.      I.ive  and  h-mty  an-  idt-.-j*  e**i'nli:»H\  coii- 
Rit  tfU,  and  Aplirudite  was  tlM-refure  &!»»  the  gml- 
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dess  of  heanty  and  grac«>fiilne«>s.  In  thefe 
she  sur{iasiM>d  all  other  goddeMos.  and  *he  rn 
the  prize  of  Invinty  fironi  Paris  ;  she  b.id  f 
th»»  power  of  trr.nitinv  beauty  and  invii.iil»'i"  c 
I »  othiTs.  Youth  it  the  herakl.  and  Priiii 
Hnrae.  and  f'harites,  the  attendants  and  c 
nions  of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  A>m.  viii.  I, 
Mnrriages  are  calUnl  by  Zeus  her  wt»rk  an 
things  alMMit  which  she  ought  to  busy  b 
f  Honu  //.  T.  4  JO ;  romp.  />/.  xr.  74  ;  PimL 
ix.  !<;,  &c.)  As  she  hi»rM*If  had  ppnin'r  fnn 
.s«»a,  she  is  represenUHl  by  Uiter  writen.  as  h 
M>me  induencc  upon  the  sea.  ( Vinr.  -I' f -  viii 
Ov.  Hernyl.  xv.  '^13;  comp.  Pa»«*.  ii.  34.  |  ! 
During  the  Trojan  war.  Aphn»dite,  the  n 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  d<xlared  the  most  h 
ful  of  all  the  goddeutes  by  a  Trojan  prince,  nati 
hided  with  the  Trojansw  She  saved  Paris  Cm 
contest  with  Menelaus  (//.  iii.  380),  but  wbe 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  fr« 
tight  fchc  was  pursued  by  Diomcdes,  who  woi 
her  in  her  hand.  In  her  fright  nhe  aUmdnne 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of 
to  Olympus,  where  she  compLiini-d  of  her 
fortune  to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed 
Hera  and  Athena.  (//.  ▼.  311,  &c  )  She 
pn>tected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  H 
ambrobia.    (//.  xxiii.  185.) 

According  to  the  most  ctmimon  acci>nnts  « 
ancients.  Aphrodite  was  married  to  ilephi 
(Otfiffg.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  a 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  Charis. 
faithlessness  to  Heph<testiM  in  her  amour 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caogl 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husftand,  are  boautifult 
hcrilKHl  in  the  (Mysw»y.  (viii  2«f»,  Ac.)  By 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pholma.  IVimov 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiitd.  Tfhtvj.  1^34,  Ax., 
/Are.  195 ;  Horn.  //.  xiii.  2W,  iV.  440;  S:h< 
Apolhn.  HAcf.  iii.  2f> ;  I'ic.  «/#•  Xat.  l*fttr.  iii. 
Hut  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  A  phi 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes  nnd  Poaeidon 
wise  enj«»yed  her  channsb  Hy  the  fin4  she 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  niotlicr  of  l*r 
(Schol.  at  AjxJl^tm.  Hhtul,  L  933)  and  Ito 
(li«>Mych.  s.  r.  Yidxxov  2^iMn|f),  by  f^e  seCH 
HemiaphnKlitus  (Ov.  A//,  iv  'JBi*,  Acr.;  Iho 
i\ :  Luciaa,  />Hi/.  /AY^r.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poo 
she  had  two  children,  Iih«idos  and  llemp 
(Schol.  ad  I'tHti.  /yA.viii.'J4.)  As  Aphftid 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  giwts  a  loi 
mortals,  Zeus  at  Ust  resnlvcnl  to  nuUie  her  pi 
her  wanton  sport  by  innpiring  her  too  vith 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  acconipliitbrii 
Aphrodite  c<mccived  an  invincible  pas9i«»n  foi 
chi«>s  by  whom  she  U-came  the  mother  i»f  A 
and  Lyrus.  ( .\  Nrii  ikks.  ]  Hfsperting  h«>r 
nexions  with  other  mortaU  ws*  AiM)NiMaud  lli 
Aphrodite  possevsed  a  magic  ginlle  viiict 
the  ]K»wer  of  inspiring  love  and  dei*ire  fiir 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  \»j 
when  she  wi«>htHl  to  stimulate  the  love  of 
(Horn.  //.  xiv.  *214.  Ace.)  The  arrow  is  alao  • 
times  mentiun'Ml  as  one  of  her  attributes  ( 
rvfk.  iv.  380 ;  Th.'o*  rit  xi.  DJ.)  In  the  Tv|r« 
kini7d«tm  the  myrtle,  ru^e,  appl«s  pt^ppy,  and  oi 
were  Kirn-d  t«)  h"r.  (Ov.  /•''».'.  iv.  l."i.  I  43  ; 
/.//.•'•■.  i.  <li  ;  >«h.pl.  K./  Ariftfh.  .\A.  \*\*:\  ; 
ii.  10.  ;<  4  ;  Pi.on.ut  J/..)  J  U  {..limil-  oir 
her,  which  are  uftuu   meutiouvd  m  dxn«i>i( 
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«n-nDg  as  her  iimaengiMi,  are  the  Bpnr- 
vf^  tb«r  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
(Sapphn,  m  Ven.  10 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
L  Carm,  ir.  1.  10  ;  Aelian,  Hvi.  An, 
1.  I*^iA.  Lc.)     As  Aphrodite  Umnia 

th«  ^rmbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
i  as  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  ram  was 
r.  [Urania;  Pandemos.]  When  she 
I  ted  as  the  Ticturions  goddess,  she  had 
»  of  Areas  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword : 
and  an  hnage  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
V'enos  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
e  sacred  to  her.  (Cic  de  NaL  Dtor. 
f.tft.  ix.  90.)  All  the  surnames  and 
n  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
^ip,  £rora  erents  connected  with  the 
I  her,  or  hare  reference  to  her  charac- 
nfluence  upon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
ntUnary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
•  explained  in  separate  articles, 
ipol  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
Aods  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
7aria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
ned  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles, 
ji  Troas  was  an  ancient  place  of  her 

among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
arly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
ens  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 

Enrx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
ted  mostly  of  incense  and  gariands  of 
;.  ArH.l  416;  Tacit  Hid.  ii.  3),  but 
les  auinials,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
!ter,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
bore  the  name  of  itp69ov\(H.  (Diet  of 
Tttlpat.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
«  Dkt,  qfAni.i.v.  *A8c^ta,  'Awarytl^ 
0-10,   Karcey^iyui, 

lip  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
a,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
s  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
pread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
rough t  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Pans. 
Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
cntical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
shtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
ly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
crinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
ncnily  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
his  gndd<^6s  and  all  the  ideas  conccm- 
re  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
iduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
1  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  devclop- 
?!onprs  U»  Greece.     Respecting  the  Ro- 

Vtrnu*  and  her  identification  with  the 
odite,  see  Vknl'S. 

',  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
igsi^i'd  the  tali'Uts  and  genius  of  the 
■js.  Th?  moHt  cclebrat(?d  representations 
tho«:  of  Co*  and  Cnidus.  Those  which 
rjt  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  8<y 
acc«»rdjngly  as  the  goddess  is  n-present- 
jig  p(»^ititui  and  miked,  as  the  Mcdicean 
Lthiug,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
the  victorious  gudd**ss  in  arms,  as  she 
ted  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
(Pans.  iii.  23.  §  1,  ii.  5.  §  1,  iii. 
mp.  HirU  Afyfiol.  BUJerhucK,  iv.  133, 
Venrnde^  pp.  1—308.)        [L.  S.] 
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APISA'ON  i^kiruTcuav).  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578, 
and  xvii.  348.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLA&     [Apkllar.] 

APOLLINA'HIS  and  APOLXINA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  *AiroAA(- 
ydptos.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  ApoUinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hiere- 
polis  in  Phn-gia  (a.  d.  170  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  "  Apology  for  the  Christian  faith"  (\6yot  vwip 
T^f  wiartvs  dwoXoyias)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  *the 
Gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Kncratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost.  (  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  1 9 ; 
Hieron.  de  Vir,  IHust.  2fi,  Epid.  84 ;  Niccphorus, 
ir.  11 ;  Photins,  Cod.  14;  Theodoret.  de  HaeteL 
Fab.  iii.  2 ;  Ckroidcnn  Paschale,) 

2.  Apollinaris,  father  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodicca.  The  far- 
ther was  bom  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Laodicca  (about 
A.  D.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  prcs.^ 
byter  of  the  church.  Apollinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Epiphanius.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotns,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius,  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  cathoUcs, 
they  were  banished  by  Oeorgius,  the  Arian  succe»* 
sor  of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  the  chusics,  Apollinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  Unics, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  I'estamont  hinory,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testmnent  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  claf^sics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled "Christ  Sutfering,"  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  ''Metaphrasis  Psal- 
monim,"  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1552, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596; 
and  in  the  vnnons  collections  of  the  F<ither8. 
There  i«  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  shares 
the  father  and  son  had  in  these  workR.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  }ii;j:hly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  {de  Hist. 
Grace  ii.  18,  and  de  PmU  (irarc.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  nnn.  362),  attribute  both  tlie  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

Apolh'naris  the  yonnjrer,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  'MVl  a.  p.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works,  the  most  celobnited  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  bociks  agJiinst  Porphyry.  He  Itecauie  noted 
also  iu>  the  founder  of  a  sect.     He  \\i\&  a  warm  op 
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ponent  of  the  Arians,  and  a  penonal  friend  of 
Athanasius ;  and  in  arguing  against  the  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  £a^) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  person 
of  Christ  He  died  between  382  and  392  a.  d. 
His  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  a.  d^  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  ApoUinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hieron. 
de  Vir.  must.  104  ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  ii.  46,  iii.  16 ; 
Scromen,  H.  E.  t.  18,  tl  26 ;  Suidas,  s,  v.;  Care, 
JIUL  Liti,;  Wemsdorf;  Di$$,  <U  Apoliin,) 

3.  The  authw  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL 
Gnuc.  xiii.  p.  853.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINA'RIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  com- 
mander of  Vitellins*  fleet  at  Misenum,  when  it 
RTolted  to  Vespasian  in  a.  d.  70.  Apollinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.  (Tac.  //irf.  iii.  57, 76, 77.) 

APOLLO  ('AwrfAAwr),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (ILi. 
2 1 ,  36),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.  Hesiod  ( T^Mff. 
918)  states  the  same,  and  adds,  that  ApoUo^s  sister 
was  Artemis.  Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  AMnryfn)f  (//.  iv.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  **  bom  in  Lycia,"  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  '^bom  of  or  in  light** 
Several  towns  and  places  ckiiroed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  at  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  late  writers.  Thus  the  Ephesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesus  (Tacit  Annal.  iii.  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Boootia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  chiimed  the  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  Tfyvpa.)  In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.  The  account  of 
Apollo *s  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  mine  in  all 
traditions  (Cic.  de  Kat.  Deor.  iii.  23),  and  the 
Egyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  Isis.  (Herod.  iL  15G.)  But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sinter  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  ApoUod.  i.  4.  §  1 ;  Hygiiu  Fab. 
140.)  Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Ix?to  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  ii»le,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.  At  lai>t,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  n*ccived,  and  after  nine 
days*  bbour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  asKiftted  by  all  the  f^oddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eilcithyia,  but  the  latUT  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  pbce. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  became  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo's  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  call«*d  i€ioiJjar^ttn^s.  (VUit.SiftuftosA).) 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  a  sevi'ii 
months*  child  {iwrafitiMuos),  The  ninnlK'r  seven 
was  Micred  to  the  god ;  on  the  M-venth  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  {iiiofMyhrit^ 
AcKhyl.  He^ii,  802 ;  cump.  CalUm.  I/yMn.  in  LkL 
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250,  &c),  and  his  fettivala  mmaDj  frll  on 
venth  of  a  month.  Immediately  after  ku 
ApoUo  was  fed  with  arabrona  and  nectar  I 
mis,  and  no  sooner  had  be  taated  the  divii 
than  he  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and 
and  declared,  that  henceforth  be  would  do 
men  the  will  of  Zens.  Deloa  exalted  wi 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  Bowers.  I 
Theognis,  5,  &c.;  Eurip.  HeaA.  457,  &c) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  01, 
is  yet  represented  in  tome  sort  of  dependc 
Zeus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  sonice  ot  die 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  power*  ascri 
Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  bat 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  sa» 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  at 
seen  from  the  following  classi6cation. 

Apollo  is — 1.  Ike  ^  tcho  pmmitkn  ami  d 
(oUAjos)  the  ioicked  and  overtearimp^  and  as  s 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arroi 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  //.  L  42,  udi 
Od.  xl  318,  XV.  410,  &C.;  comp.  Pind.  J) 
15,  &c.)  Various  epithets  given  to  him 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  Sjcotos,  ixitpyos^  4k% 
cmmyC^Aof,  icAvr^o^or,  and  dp^tywro^M,  r 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hiu  bis 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it  All  i 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regardci 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  1 
effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  tbi 
arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  ' 
Greeks.  Hyginus  relates,  that  four  days  aD 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus  and 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursm 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  n 
Delos.  He  is  also  said  to  have  assisted  Z 
his  contest  witli  the  giants.  (.Apollod.  L  6. 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destro 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ai 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  whirl 
connecU^d  with  dw6Wvfu,  **to  dehtrtjy."  (A« 
Agam.  1081.)  Some  modem  writers  on  the 
hand,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  ' 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature 
character,  say  that  *A»^AA«»',  i.  e,  'AvAamt, 
the  root  ;W/o),  Mignifies  the  god  who  drives 
evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  dAc{6ccuray,  Ac 
AcESTuR,  cfinipy  and  other  names  and  ej 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  77«e  ifinl  who  affords  hetp  amd  fvanU  e| 
As  he  had  the  power  of  viidting  men  with  | 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  delivc 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  k'ast 
oracles  to  suggt*st  the  means  by  which  soch  c 
ties  could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  e| 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  lati 
ters,  such  as  dxcVios,  dit4<rrttp,  dAs^Unucot,  < 
dirorp6wcuoty  4iru(ovpios^  iarpofjuirrtt,  and  i 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Pans.  i.  i 
VL  24.  §  5,  viiL  4 1.  §  5  ;  Plut  *  E«  o/^  /A^^ 
de  /},/tii.  Orttc.  7  ;  .\eiK:hyl.  Emm.  62 ; 
Muiler,  Iktr.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  seems  to  be  tl 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  thai 
liim  the  father  of  Ahclepius,  the  god  of  the  I 
art  and  that  at  least  in  bti^r  times,  idrntiSr 
with  Paet'on,  the  gud  of  the  healing  art  in  ( 
[Pakkon.] 

3.  The  </oii  of  jrrofArcjf.  A{K)no  exereise 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  esperii 
tliat  of  Delphi.  (Ihri.  of  Ami.  s.  r.  iMxttmimmJ', 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  waa  Zcm 


oncie ;  wniie  raiuaiuas  (z.  d.  9  d; 

belonged  to  Oaea  and  Powidon  in 

apu   J&Drm.  Ipkiff.  Tour.  1246,  && ; 

u  701  s   Or.  3UL  I  439;  Apollon. 

9f  mmgamd  imine.  We  find  him  in 
603)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
r  on  tlM  pkonninx  daring  their  re- 
Homeric  bude  derived  their  art  of 
mm  Apollo  or  the  Mnaet.  {Od.  yiiL 
itath.)  Later  traditions  ascribed  to 
the  inTention  of  the  flate  and  lyre 
■.n  Z)e^  253;  Pint  de  Mn»,\  while 
imon  tradition  was,  that  he  zeceiTed 
I  Hennes.  Orid  {Henid,  xri.  180) 
boild  the  walls  of  Troy  by  pUying 
la  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  lliebes. 
ia  mnsiral  contests,  see  Mabstab, 

{  k4o  proleeti  iit  Jloeh  and  ecUUe 

from  pof»/is  or  pofol^  a  meadow  or 
L  Homer  {IL  ii.  766)  says,  that 
I  the  swift  steeds  of  Eomelns  Phene- 
sia,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
tmea  (22,  70,  &c.)  the  herds  of  the 
Heria  under  the  care  of  ApoUa  At 
ei  Zens,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
.  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (JL  xjL 
are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to 
I  the  character  of  ApoUo,  but  in  falter 
mies  a  very  prominent  foim    (Pind. 

;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  ApolL  50,  Ac); 
tory  of  ApoUo  tending  the  flocks  of 
PhcBse  in  Thesmly,  on  the  banka  of 
phrysaa,  the  idea  reaches  its  height. 
.f  15;  Eazip,AiimLBi  TlbolL  ii.  a. 
of^  iiL  2.) 

wkodelig/Ui  m  HtfitmdalAm  oftomu 
^mkmrmt  if  dnl  eom&Hitdiom.      His 

tlw  bnihhng  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
»eting  hie  aid  in  nusing  the  walla  of 

Ai/:ATBOua.    Pindar  (iyi.  ▼.  80) 


ecu  umuej.f  ransaniaa  ^til  '4a.  9  d;  1 
he  met  a  Sidenian  who  dedarad  ^  two  gods 
be  idimtiflal,  and  Pansaniaa  adds,  that  this  waa 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  bdief  of  the  Oreeka. 
(Gomp. Stiab. zit. p.  685 ;  Pbt. deEli^Dt^4^ 
deJ)^.Orae.7.)  It  has  farther  been  said,  that  if 
ApoUo  be  regarded  as  the  San,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  aboTO  are 
easfly  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
name of  4oillof  (the  shining  or  brilliant),  whidi  is 
firequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  son;  and  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
oonceming  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
ApoUo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  samb  light.  (Alcaeus,  ap.  Hvner. 
xiT.  10 ;  Died.  iL  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  bud 
on  the  feet  that  the  Egyptian  Horns  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  ApoUo  (Herod.  iL  144,  156; 
Diod.  L  25;  Pint,  de  1$,  et  Os,  12,  61 ;  AeUan, 
Hid,  An,  x.  14),  as  Horus  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  son.  Those  who  adopt 
this  Tiew  derive  ApoUo  from  tho  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  'Avi^AAMf  warp^os 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Ceoope.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  ApoUo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — Irom  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  and 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitful.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (z.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenus ; 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hvpcrbo- 
leans  to  Delos,  and  Eileithyia  likewise.  (Herod, 
iv.  33,  Ac ;  Pans.  L  la  §  4 ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  ApoUo  more 
!  aealously  than  any  other  people ;  they  are  aU 
'  priests  of  ApoUo;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
acred  to  ApoUe,  and  its  inhabitants  arc  for  the 
moot  part  players  on  the  lyre.  (Comp.  Pind.  Pyth. 
z.  55,  &c.) 
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justly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  a  stmnge  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  should  hnvo  fallen  intu 
oblivion  for  Mveral  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
rcrived.  This  ohjoction  U  indeed  htnmg,  but  not 
in^unnountable  if  we  nrollcct  the  tiMidency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity  ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apolhs  seems  to  have  taken  pliice  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Homer.  Mulleins  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  **the  averter  of  evil** 
{*AM4\Koty) ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  most  ancient  heats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessalian  Tempo  and  Delphi. 
From  thence  it  was  transpkinted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  porta  of  the  conthient  of  Greece,  such 
as  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Tn  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
lonians,  whence  the  god  became  the  *A'w6Wi0¥ 
mrp^s  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsnhL  The 
*Av6\X»¥  p6fuos  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  nationid 
divinity  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also :  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  witn  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

Rut  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attost(>d  by  thousands  of 
facts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Diet  of  AnL  $,  r. 
* Kiro\X<i¥uiy  T7iartfelia,  and  othi'rs. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Uomans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  AjkjIIo.  The  Romans  l>c- 
cmne  acquainti'd  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
alwMit  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  wornhip  among 
the  (i reeks  at  a  ver}*  eariy  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consultt-d  his  onide  at  Delphi  even  bc- 
fonr  the  expulbiim  of  the  kings.  But  the  fir»t  time 
tiiat  we  hear  of  the  won»hip  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  B.  c.  430,  when,  for  the  ]Mirpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  roiAod  to  him,  and 
NMin  after  dtdinited  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  2'},  '2iK)  A  Mxond  ti'Uiple  wiis  built  to  him  in 
the  y«'ar  B.  c.  3.>(J.  Ouv  of  theho  two  (it  is  not 
ctTUiiii  which)  fcto«»d  outside  the  porta  Cu{Miia. 
During  the  secfuul  I*unic  war,  in  H.  u  212,  the 
luili  .\{K>liiiiares  v.ero  in.<»tilutrd  in  honour  of  A{m.I1o. 
(Liv.  XXV.  12;  Mutrol).  SU.  i.  17;  JJui.  of  Jut. 
f.  r.  Ltuti  A^fotlUiirt:* ;  ciinip.  Aip/i  Suvu/urrit.) 
I'lic  woikUip  uf  this  divi;iity,  howiver,  did  not 
fiauj  a  very  pruuiuent  {nu-t  in  the  religion  of  the 
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Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  aft 
lifittle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  hiui 
tion  of  the  hpoiis,  but  buiit  or  embrllijthiti  hh 
pie  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  uoc  at 
on  the  Pahitine,  and  instituted  qainqucnnial  j 
at  Actiuuu  (SueL  Awf.  31,  62;  Dmi,  ./An 
'AktIu;  Hartuug,  die  Heliyifm  der  Hwntr^ 
-203.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeki 
of  course  represented  io  all  the  ways  whic 
pla»tic  arts  were  capal>Ie  oL  A»  the  ideas  i 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  moiv  fali 
veloped,  so  his  representations  in  works  uf  ai 
frt)m  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  id 
youthful  maidiness,  so  that  he  appeared  to  tl 
cients  in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphr 
(I'lin. //.iV.  xxxvL4.  §  10.)  The  most  bca 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  repmentatii 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rone,  ^ 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  {Aftu.  IHt^ 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apolliuo  at  Florence.  ( 
Mfiihol,  BildrHmck^  I  p.  29,  &c)  In  the  i 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  witk 
manding  but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  inteUec 
{>hysii-al  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  i 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  hb  hair  Hows  i 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  pf 
tioned  and  harmonioos,  the  muscles  are  not  w( 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  1 
ther  thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.  (Butta 
AtythUotpt*^  i.  p.  1-22 ;  G.  Hermann,  Dismrtui 
Aftoliine  ct  Diaua^  2  parts,  Leipzig,  18;M>  and  1 
Muller,  DuriiinM^  book  ii.)  [L,i 

APOLLO'CRATES  (*AireAAo«pann),  the 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  h] 
father  in  command  of  tlie  i^hmd  and  citad 
Syracuse,  but  t^iis  compelled  by  laniine  to  mi 
der  them  to  Dion,  about  it.  u  3.>4.  He  was  all< 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  (il.iLi 
37,  Ac,  5() ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Nepo«K  IHut 
Aelian,  V.  //.  iL  41.)  Atheimeus  fr{«uk4(vi 
435,  f.,  43(),  a.)  of  Aimllocrates  as  the  son  oi 
elder  Dionysius  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  ■ 
we  snppoHe  with  Kiihn  {ad  AeL  I.  c),  that 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  o 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionykinn 

APOLL()I)0'RUSCAiro\A<J5swof)  l.Of  Ac 
NB  in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  celebrated  \m 
who  died  B.  c  370,  when  his  son  ApulhidonH 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Pkun 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phennii 
fnt^diiian  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband's  d 
livtMl  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in 
3G0,  Phonnion  beciuue  the  guardian  of  lior  yoi 
son,  Pasich'S.  S'veral  years  later  (n.  c.  i 
A|M>llo<iorus  brought  an  action  against  Phor 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defeiict%  the  oc 
for  Phonnion,  which  is  still  extanL  In  this 
A]>ollodonis  wat  arehon  e{>onymus  at  At 
(Diod.  xvi.  4().)  When  .\pull(Mloru!i  nfterwan 
Uu-keil  the  witneSM**>  who  had  supptirlcd  Pb-tfi 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apttllodorus  the  twu  on 
Ktill  extmt  Kara  :i,rt<pdirou,  (Aeschiu.c/r  fssis 
p.  50  ;  Plut.  iMinw*h.  15.)  Apolludoro*  bad  i 
and  \ery  i'.iifioruuit  law- suits  in  must  uf  i 
l)i'i.ia(itii(>n>'S  wrote  the  s{iii*che«»  for  him  (CI 
/-<i^.  //r//.  ii.  ]K  44tl,  &c  3d.  ed.)  [  Drmuxthk: 
the  lat«'st  of  them  is  that  against  Nearia,  in  i 
Apolludunis  is  the  pleader,  and  wkick  wmy  yc 
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he  rpferrwi  to  the  jrear  r  c  S40,  when  Apollo- 
d«  ni»  WM  fiftj-fonr  jean  of  age.  ApoIIodoni« 
ni  a  rerr  vealtb  j  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
^ttnrv  of  the  thezarchj.  (Deoi.  &  Po/^  p.  1*208, 
;AWrr.  p.  1-247.) 

2.  Oi"  AupfiiPoLis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alcx- 
mdn  the  Great,  was  entrusted  in  &  c.  331, 
utPiher  with  Menea,  with  the  administration  of 
Bbbjion  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  fitf  as  Cilicia. 
Uemider  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
s  BaaT  troops  am  they  ooold.  (Diod.  xrii  54 ; 
MOBS,  T.  1  ;  comp.  Annan,  Anab.  rii  18 ;  Appian, 
kBdLCir.\L  152.) 

3L  CW  Artkxitji,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
INI  ethen  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorus  by  the 
ABieadj«ctiTe*Aprr/JTOf  or'ApTCfunyi^f.  (Steph. 
IfLfc  r.  'ApTtfiirsL.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
I  Biksown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
iKdi  b  referred  to  br  Strabo  (iL  p.  118,  xi.  pp. 
Mi,  519,  XT.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaetis  (xy.  p. 
13),  who  mentions  the  ibarth  book  of  his  work. 
Ihn  are  two  passages  in  Stmbo  (xi.  pp.  516  and 
81)^  m  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
t  ifcaks  of  an  ApoUodoms  Adramyttenns ;  bnt 
I  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
^nhiea.  the  word  *ASpafurmiv6s  has  justly  been 
hMfpd  into  *A/rr«Mmp^f.  Whether  this  ApoIIo- 
snt  of  Artemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 

hiikory  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided, 
itvpianos  Byzantios  («.  rv.  *ApK6pii<ros  and  Airyi- 
is)  aentioaii  the  serenth  and  fourteenth  books  of 
Uivork. 

4  An  Athenian,  commanded  the  Persian 
■zifiaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
he  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
L&346.  ApoUodorus  was  engaged  with  these 
naps  in  protecting  the  town  of  Perinthus  while 
*hffip  invaded  iu  territoiy.  (Paus.  L  29.  §  7 ; 
i^  I>i«id.  xvi.  75;  Arrian,^j7a6.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  BoBOTiAN,  who  together  with  Epaenetus 
ne  as  amhasMidor  from  Boeotia  to  Messenia,  in 
ic.  Ift3,  jn.«t  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
Kirih-d  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
we  ineiin«Hl  to  negotiate  for  peace,  llie  influence 
f  the  Bo<H4lan  amboKadors  decided  the  question, 
od  the  MeMtenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
ichaeans.     (Polyb.  xiv.  1*2.) 

€.  Of  CARV8TUS.  The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
reen  two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorus : 
it  one  is  called  a  native  of  GeU  in  Sicily,  and  the 
ther  of  Carystos  in  Eiiboea.  Suidas  speaks  of  on 
itbmian  comic  poet  ApoUodorus,  and  this  circum- 
ance  has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
tn  ihrKe  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorus. 
tat  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
lie.  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
:  is  §uppo«ed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Lth^nian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Lthfoian  franchise.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
lembrred  that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
*tii.m»n\  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.  (Athcn. 
^r.  p  r;64.)  Athcnaeus  calls  him  a  contemporary 
f  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
far»  B.  r.  300  and  2(i0.  ApoUodorus  of  Carystus 
rlnnjTPd  to  the  school  of  the  new  'Attic  comedy, 
ui  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
"^t*.  (Athen.  /.  c)  This  is  not  only  stated  by 
">"d  authoritiea,  hot  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
^U  that  Tcreooe  took  his  Uecyia  and  Phormio 
r  Di  ApoUodonu  of  Carystna.  (A.  Mai,  Fragm. 
"^aA  d  Temdii^  p.  38.)     Acoocding  to  Suidas 
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ApoIIodoras  wrote  47  comediea,  and  fi\>»  times 
gained  the  prize.  We  know  the  titles  and  po  sch» 
fragments  of  several  of  his  plays;  but  ten  coiucdicH 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  nani^j^ 
ApoUodorus  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  ApoUodorus  of  Carjs- 
tns  or  to  ApoUodorus  of  Oela.  (A  Mciueke, 
HiaL  Crit,  Comioor.  Graa-or,  p.  462,  &c.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cassandreia  (formerly  Potidaea)in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  descriU'd  in 
Diodorus.  (xxii.  Em,  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  b.  c.  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapaciousness, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
coimtry.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  lived. 
(Polyb.  viL  7 ;  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iL  5,  De  Bewf, 
viL  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Gonataa.  (Polyaen.  vi.  7,  iv.  6,  18; 
Aelian,  F.  H.  xiv.  41 ;  Hid,  An,y.\h\  Plut  De 
Sera  Num.  Vind,  10,  1 1 ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Hein- 
sius,  ad  Odd,  ex  Pont,  il  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  CuMAB,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  L  p  309.)  According  to  Pliny  (//.  N,  vii. 
37)  his  fiEune  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Araphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cyrknk,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  ofren 
dted  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  {OresL  1485),  in  the  Etjrmolo- 
gicum  M.  {s.  V.  fitafjLO\6xoi),  and  by  Suidas  («.  w, 
dtnriKf/vs^  fi<atio\6xos,  Havtop,  and  35«Aj<r(rw). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
ho  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (irorifpta),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Natalis  Comes 
(iiL  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
ApoUodorus  of  Cyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heyne,  ad  ApoUoil,  pp. 
1174,  &c,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cyzious,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  OS  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  heod  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V.  II.  xiv.  5), 
bnt  in  what  campaigns  Apolludonis  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  mdignity,  mentions 
ApoUodorus,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

11.  Of  Cyzicus,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  3H),  and  is 
perhaps  the  some  as  the  ApoUodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.     (Strom,  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Suniamed  Ei'HILLUS  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Ijiitrtius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  <^v<ti/o), 
and  the  other  iJtJiioJ.  (Diog.  Laert.  vil  39,  41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Thcon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on   the  ipvaucii 

,  (Suid.  «.  r.  6^a»y),  and  Stobacus  (Edoy.  l'hjf».  i. 
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p.  *257t  ed.  Ht^rcn)  has  presened  two  fxBgroenU 
of  it.  This  Stoic  mutt  be  distinguished  fiuin  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodorus  who  is  spoken 
of  %7  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  34),  but  he  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (DeAnima^  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

1 3.  An  Epicurean,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  13)  snmamed  icnvort^poyvos,  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zcno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  B.  c.  84.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(3<f  A(a,  Diog.  Laert  x.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  vie  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Laert  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  hare  completely  perished. 

14.  An  BPiuRAMMATic  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  cpi> 
grams  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment  Reiske  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  ApoUonides  of 
Nicaoa,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Antkol,  Graec.  xiiL 
p.854,&c.) 

15.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  his  fellow-dtizcn. 
(Varro,  Fra^m,  p.  216,  ed  Dip. ;  Schol.  ad  Flat 
Fkaedr,  p.  343 ;  Lactant  l)e  FaU.  lUlig,  i.  6.) 

16.  Of  Gkla  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Mcnander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  b.  c.  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  («.  o.  * KnokKiivpos)  ascribes  them  to 
Apollodorus  of  Gela,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  {$.  v,  (nrouSoJ'w)  to  the 
Car}'stian.  Other  writers  too  fmiuently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meincke,  //trf.  Crit.  Comic, 
a  race,  p.  459,  &c.) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a 
son  of  Asclepiades,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gmra- 
marian  Aristarchus,  of  Panaetius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
M.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  arc  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xpovutd)  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  II.,  suniained 
Philadelphus,  who  died  in  B.  c.  1  .'i8 ;  but  how 
long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  ycjir  B.  c.  143 
is  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  BifAioai^ici) ;  it 
cunsists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  fivr  the  bcKt 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  well-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  myth  uses 
of  the  mytholog}'  and  the  heroic  age  of  (irecce. 
The  mat4.>rials  an;  derived  from  the  {xn'tii.  especijtlly 
the  cyclic  poets,  tJic  iDgctgraphcrs,  and  tiie  histtH 

It  U'giits  with  the  urigiu  of  the  gods,  and 
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goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseoa,  wben  the  i 
suddenly  breaks  off.  The  put  which  b  wu 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  fiuuli 
Pelops  and  Atreua,  and  probably  tfa«  whole  d 
Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portkm  of  th«  i 
(i.  1—7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and 
mogonic  mythuset,  which  are  followed  by 
Hellenic  mythuses,  and  tfa«  latter  are  arrangw 
cording  to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Gre«k  ■■ 
(Phot  Cod,  186.)  The  andenU  valued  this  i 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  nmning  mythola 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poeU ;  to  us  it 
still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  wurka  froB  m 
ApoUodoma  derived  his  infonnatioii,  aa  w« 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  tk 
Apollodorus,  are  now  lost  ApoUodoms  fa 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  imada 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  fbond  n 
sources,  without  interpolating  or  perverta^ 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  hy  attenpts  Is 
plain  their  meaning.  .Thb  eztreoM  aimpl 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  calal 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  ■• 
cridcf  to  consider  the  work  in  its  pwseat 
either  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  wai 
Apollodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  • 
works.  But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypoti 
withont  any  evidence.  The  first  edition  d 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  in  which  the  text 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Bened 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.  A  t 
what  better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelbeff|r,  1 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  edition 
Tan.  Faber  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Oi 
his  ScripL  HwL  poet.  (Paris,  1675,  8vo.),  \ 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  O.  H< 
Giittingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  I2ma,  of  « 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  su)Mr«i 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris  1805,  2  vuln. 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  tiansli 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and 
Miiller,  Fragment.  Hid.  Gruee,^  Paris,  1841, 
in  A.  \Vesterraann*s  Aftfthtif/rapki,  nve  Scri^ 
Foetkae  Ilittor.  O'rwd;  1 843,  8vo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApolkM 
which  are  loHt,  but  of  which  a  considerable  n« 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  conti 
in  Hoyne^s  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  i 
and  Th.  Miiller  s  Fratfm.  Hid.  Gnifc.^  the  h 
ing  must  be  noticed  here :  1.  Tltpl  rmp  *A#4< 
^TcupAwK,  t.  e,  on  the  Athenian  Coarte 
(Athen.  xiiL  pp.  5<i7,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586, 
llcyne,  voL  iii.  p.  1 1G3,  &c  ;  Miiller,  p.  467, 
2.  *Aimypa^  irp6t  n^y  *A^<rroKAsovt  hrtOTi 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  Kc.) 
r^f  ir«pio8ot,  KVfJUM^  f^'^P1*t  thBt  is,  a  I'nii 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  aften 
written  by  Scyninns  of  Chios  and  by  IHooi 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Steph.  Bva.  jm»mm;  II 
p.  1126,  &c.;  Muller,  p.  449,  ftc.)  4. 
'Emxdpfiou,  cither  a  commentary  or  a  disaerl 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Kpichanna«,  i 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  flL  FtcHi 
Heyiie,  p.  1142,  &c;  Muller,  p.  4t>*2.) 
'ETv/ioAtf7(ai,  or  Etymologies,  a  woric  whii 
fre<}ucntly  referred  to,  though  not  always  i 
this  title,  but  sometimes  appamtly  under  tk 
the  head  of  a  particuhir  article.  (Heyne,  p.  1 
Ax*.;  Miiller,  p.  4(»2,  &c.)  6.  Ilsft  ^^ 
twenty- four  books.      This  woik 


IB  iambic  vcnes,  oompnung  tbe  JiittQiy 
an,  fmm  the  dettrnetion  of  Troy  (1184) 
km  own  time,  &  a  143.  This  woik, 
■  aain  a  tort  of  contiiraation  of  the 
i,  thus  eompleted  the  history  firom  the 
be  gods  asd  the  world  down  to  his  own 
f  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
sin.  In  Stephanas  of  Byantinm  the 
k  is  mentioned, but  if  Synoeilus  {Ckromqgr, 
I  DindoiC)  refers  to  this  work,  it  most 
stcd  of  aft  least  e%fatbo(^.    The  loss  of 

is  one  of  the  sevefest  that  we  hare  to 
i  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity, 
n  1072,  &c ;  MiiUor,  p.  435,  &c.)  For 
bmation  respecting  ApoDodoras  and  his 
see  Fabridos,  BiU.  Or.  i^.  pp.  287— 
lad  Th.  MiJller,  pp.  xxxriii^ — ^xlr. 

LBMKoa,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
\  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  {PolU.  i  4, 
J.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Vano 
L  1  >,  and  by  Pliny.  (^Semal.  ad 
K.  ziT.  XT.  zriL  and  zriuL) 
named  Loouncva,  appears  to  have  been 
latidan,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 

as  the  one  who  is  called  dpiBiafrucis, 
i&t.  L  25,  Tiii  12;  Athen.  z.  n.  418.) 

he  is  the  same  as  the  ApoQodotns  of 
ataidi  (Mm  pome  vmsi  mamd.  Epic  p. 
•tes  two  fines,  is  not  quite  oertain. 

Macxdonian,  and  seeretair  to  king 
He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  A 
■es  aooompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
^  on  the  Maliac  fful^  with  T.  Qninctius 
H,inB.c.l98.  (Poljb.  zrii  1,  8.) 
'  NiCABA.  Nothing  IS  known  about  hnn 
li  Stephanos  Bynntius  (&  «.  NUoaa)  men- 
i  among  the  distinguished  penons  of  that 

r  Pbmsamos,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
a  school  of  riietoric  called  after  him 'AmA- 
r  saSpsait,  which  was  sobsequently  opposed 
hool  established  by  Theodoras  of  Gadara. 


him  the  nickname  of  fiomtix,  or  the  eeeentrie  i 
(Plat  ^m^  p.  178  D.)  When  Soemtea  was 
going  to  die,  ApoUodorns  lost  all  controol  over 
ninnMlf,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
hunentatiMis.  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  117,  D.)  Aeliaa 
( F.  ^.  L 16^  rdbtes  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apoliodorus  offered  to  Socrates  before  his 
deaUi  a  suit  of  fme  clothes,  that  he  might  die  re- 
spectably. ApoUodorus  oocun  in  serenJ  of  Plato^s 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  S!jfmpo$ktm^  p. 
173,  &c.  Compare  T.  A.  W<^  ProrfaL  ad  <%m- 
po9,  p.  41. 

24.  Snrnamed  Pyraobus,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential ettiiens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  eridenoe  against  the  praetor  Venes. 
(Oc.  i»  Verr.  m.  31,  ir.  23.) 

25.  GoTernor  of  Susiani,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
B.  c.  220.  (Polvb.  T.  54 ;  comp.  Albxandbb, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidas 
and  Eudoda  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  uu- 
other  ApoUodorus  of  Tanus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writcn  of  Greece.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip,  Med, 
148, 169;  Schol.  od^mtopA.  Ran.  323,  PluL  53.5.) 

27.  Of  TsLMBSSUfl,  b  called  by  Artemidonis 
{Oneirocr.  i  82)  an  dy4p  cAA^i/uos,  and  seems  to 
haTe  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
ApoUodorus,  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  neariy  all  of  them  is  giren  by 
Fabrichis.    {BiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  299,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

APOLLOIKXRUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  b.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gare  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Polygnotns,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as 
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TliiMicc  ho  (IrL'w  his  liini  of  imitation,  and  personi- 
fied the  central  form  of  the  chiKS  to  which  his 
ohjfct  l>'long»'(l,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  it-*  qunli- 
ticH  adminiAierud,  without  being  nbsorbt'd  :  ngility 
WH«  not  suffered  to  destroy  tinniicss,  solidity,  or 
weight;  nor  strength  and  weight  ^tgility  ;  eh'gancc 
did  not  degcnemto  to  etfitminancy,  or  gmndour 
swell  to  hugeness.^*  Fuseli  justly  adds  thuit  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  PliUus  of  Aristophanes,   (v.  385  ) 

Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
}Ic  invented  chiaroscuro  (if^opdv  Kcd  dw6xp*«<rtv 
CTKiat^  PluL  lie  Gloria  Athen,  2).  Earlier  pointers, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Plut  Ttmol.  3b'),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
r6vo%^  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  effect  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus 
obtained  what  modem  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  VKuxypd^s.  (Hesychiut,  «.  v.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
ri  vetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be- 
cause the  cestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Zsttxis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art  Plutarch  (7.  c.)  says,  that  Apollo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

Mw/Aif<rcTcU  rif  /laAAov  ^  fUfxi^cercu, 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronze. 
He  was  so  fiistidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pii^ces  after  they  were  finitihcd,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  ^  the  madman,**  in  which 
chanicti>r  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silaiiion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  flouriAhcd  about  324  n.  c 

A  little  further  on  (§26)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artists  who  hod  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  **  Venus  di  Medici,**  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Clcomenes. 
Thiersch  (/i/x>rA*^,  p.  292)  sugj^ests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  tuimc  ponton  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  \he  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  mny  have  l)ecn  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  Hut  A{>«)Ilodonis  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  menticm  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Tmjan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Itome  ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  bome  indiMcrevt  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  lianishcd  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cans.  Ixix. 
4;  Spnrtian.  /fnirutn.  \i).)  [l\  S.J 

APOLLODOHUS,  a  (.iraeco- Roman  juriht,  and 
one  of  the  commission  nppt>intc<l  by  Theodo)»iufi 
the  Young(>r  to  compile  the  Theodosian  ('ode.  In 
A.  u.  42J^  he  appefim  nn  nttn^a  auul  nia-n-Htfr  memo- 
ritu  (Ciid.  Th.  1.  tiu  1.  s.  .)),  and  he  appear*  as 
i\iuus  tacri  cmuutvrii  iu  the  yean  43j  and  43U.  ; 
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(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  I.  a.  (>;  Nov.  1.  Theod. 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Curyttu  Jjrit  Am/rJuU. 
second  preface  to  the  Tf-e*/U.  ^W.)  Therr  i 
^  to  be  no  reason,  beyond  samen<«<  of  name 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  A] 
doms  who  waii  come*  rei  privatae  uuder  Aro 
and  Honorius,  ▲.  d.  396,  and  was  pmcun* 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th 
tit  36.  s.  32;  16.  tit  IL  s.  L)  To  ApoUod 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of 
letters  of  Symmachus,  who  waa  connected 
him  by  affinity,  (viii.  4,  ix.  14, 48.)  [J.  T.  G 
APOLLOfKyRUSCA«oXX<$a«pof),  the  1 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  .V 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Cition 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  ^ 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  ab 
drink  (iftid.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of 
name  his  precepts  were  addresaed  is  not  mentk 
A  person  of  the  nme  name  wrote  a  work, 
M^ponf  irol  Src^ibwr,  On  Oimtmrmti  ami  Cia^ 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675),  and  muaf 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  IIc^  Bi^piW., 
V'Knomotu  AtdmaU  {ibid,  xT.  p.  681),  wfaic 
possibly  the  work  that  it  serenU  time*  refem 
by  Pliny,  (ff,  N.  xxii.  15,  29,  &c.)  [  W.  A. 
APOLLaNIDF^orAPOLLCNIDASCA 
KttriZris),  1.  Governor  of  Argds,  who  was  mtsi 
this  office  by  Cassander.  In  the  year  b.  c  3li 
invaded  Aroidia,  and  got  poasesaion  of  the  to« 
Stymphalus.  The  majority  of  the  Ari;ivet  ' 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  whiU*  A[)<dlor 
was  engiu^  in  Arcadia,  they  inv  ted  Alexar 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  promised  to  sunet 
their  town  to  him.  But  Alexander  was  not  q 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  Apollonides 
Ncems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  sodd 
retiinied  to  Ai^gos.  About  oOO  senators  wer 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prjtanenra  r  Apolkm 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded, 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  1 
so  that  all  perished  iu  the  flames.  The  u 
Argives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspi 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (L 
xU.  63.) 

2.  A  lk)EOTiAN,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  a 
which  supportiMl  the  chiinis  of  Cyrus  the  Your 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  diiTica 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encountiT  led  him  U 
pose  Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  nccciwity  of  ei 
ing  into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artoxei 
He  was  ri'buked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprive 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  < 
Greek.  (Xen<»ph.  AmiL.  iiu  1.  §  26,  Ate.) 

3.  Of  Cardia,  to  whom  Philip  of  MaceJ 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  ierritoi 
the  Chirsimcfeus.  (Demosth.  Je  //uAmwv.  p. 
.Apollonidert  w:is  afterwords  si>nt  by  ChariiU-mt 
iunbossador  to  Philip.  (Demobth.  c.  AriUncr.  p.  6 

4.  Of  Chios,  was  during  the  eoUem  exprdi 
of  Alcx!inder  the  (in*at  one  of  the  k-a-len  uf 
Pcn^ian  {Kirty  in  his  native  island ;  but  « 
Alexander  wiis  in  Kgypt  Apollonides  wa* 
qucrcd  by  the  king's  adminilt,  Hc^^eloihus 
Aniphotrrus.  He  and  several  uf  hi«  {orti 
were  t^ikeu  prihoncrs  and  sent  to  KlepUantiiM 
Kgypt,  where  they  wen»  kept  in  cUise  im|iri 
nieiit    (Ariian,  Anuf*.  iiL  2;  (*urtiuft,  iv.  5.) 

o.  Of  NicAKA,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emp 
Tiberius,  to  whom  bo  dedicated  a  ciwuucuLu  i 
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tk-  Se:L'  cf  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  109.)  He 
an^te  soreral  works,  all*  of  which  are  lo«L — 
J.  A  ciimmoDUiry  on  Demosthencft*  oration  ircpl 
rOf/azf^^^Ms.  (Auunoa.  «.  «.  S^tAjtu^.)  2.  On  fic- 
ciiiuUB  !»tc«i»  ("^  Kar€^v<rfidimv)y  of  which  the 
^d  ind  eigiiUi  books  are  mentioned.  ^Ammon. 
s.t.  KarouaiffiS',  Anonjm.  m  Fita  Aratu)  3.  A 
wak  «  prorerb*.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  tt.  T^fwixt.) 
1  A  vOTk  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (Haipocrat 
ilcImv.)  An  ApoUonidcs,  without  any  state- 
KDt  as  to  what  vras  hia  native  countiy,  is  men- 
fcwd  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  309,  xL  pp.  *523,  528), 
Fibj  (//.  A1  Tii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
ipoiionius  Khodius  (ir.  983,  1174;  comp.  il  964), 
m  de  aathor  of  a  woA.  called  vcplirAof  t^s  EJp«#inyf . 
Stoianis  (Florilog.  LzviL  3,  6)  quotes  some  senarii 
btm  oae  Apollonides. 

6L  An  Olynthian  general  who  used  his  in- 
heoet  at  Oiynthus  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Tke  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  intrigniug 
l^cBtft  in  that  town,  contrived  to  induce  the  people 
ts  lad  Apollonides  into  exile.  (Demosth.  Philip. 
E  ppi  125,  128.)  Apollonides  went  to  Athens, 
vboe  be  was  honoured  with  the  dvic  franchise; 
ki  beb^  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
pired  of  it.    (Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1376.) 

7.  Somain^  OukPius  or  Horapius,  wrote  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Semenuthi  {litpuivo\jOl)y 
tad  leems  al«o  to  have  composed  other  worics  on 
6^  hi>u>ry  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theo- 
fkil  Alex.  iL  G  ;  comp.  Vosaus,  de  Hid.  Graec 
|i  3^  ed.  Westermann.) 

8w  Of  SicTON.  When  in  b,c.  186  the  great 
•»<r?M  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  king  Eumenes 
«i«brd  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  and 
•&ffed  them  a  laige  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
lith  a  view  of  securing  their  fieivour,  Apollonides 
ef  Sicyoa  strongly  opposed  the  Achaeans*  accepting 
th«  money,  au  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
viiich  would  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
\mf.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin- 
^vuh^  Achaeans,  and  they  magnanimously  re- 
ftiwd  accepting  the  money.  (Poly^  xxiii.  8.)  At 
t^Js  congress  Roman  ambassadors  also  had  been 
ptsmt,  and  afier  their  return,  Spartan  and  Achaean 
SDihssiadon  went  to  Rome,  B.  c  185.  Among  the 
kner  was  Apollonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
fiaia  to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  affairs 
at  SfATta,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
Tiadikate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achsffana  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Po^yK  xxiii  II,  12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
w  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
doaja,  ApoOonidea  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
op^r^ae  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  tame  time 
W  oensunrd  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
tL«iZLicIves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
xiTiii6-) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  b.  c.  181 
oae  of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  which  haid  been  carried 
oG  Vat  tome  time  by  Chacron,  a  low  demagogue. 
.Vs  Apollonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
itid  mo%t  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
Gi  liuies.   (Polyb.  xxr.  8 ;  Chabron.) 

10.  A  Sivic  philofloflber,  with  whom  Cato  the 
Yf.cnger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
>-f'>.>  he  committed  this  act  at  Utica.  (Plut.  Cut. 
-V.a..65,66,  69.) 

11.  A  SraACi7iiA!«,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
sfi^  his  feCow-citisenay  in  the  time  of  the  second 
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Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  tliis  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.-  A  Tii.vGic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known#  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dmmns  aro 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Piucfa^,HMj. 
iiL  12)  and  Stobaeus.    (Sermon.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESCA^roAAwKfStys).  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  snrgcon,  w<is  htim  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  ArtaxcrxeR  Longimanus,  b.  c.  465 
— 425.  Here  he  cured  Megabyzus,  the  king^s 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wife,  Amytis,  who  was  henielf  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  Apollo- 
nides was  g^ven  up  by  Artoxerxcs  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Amcstris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  De  Rcb.  Pers.  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Galen  {de  Caus.  Pul».  iii.  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigenes 
respectmg  the  i^tate  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history  ;  but  he 
it  sometimes  confounded  with  ApoUoniiis  of  Cy- 
pus,  a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
htroXXwviZov  instead  of  ^hvoWwiou  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [Apollonius  Cvprius.]  He  may  prhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Arterai- 
dorus  (Ofieirocr.  iv.  2),  and  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
serm.  iv.  c  48.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  ApolloniaJes.  (Fabricius,  Bi/)/.  Or, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet )  [  W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'N  1  US  ('Airo\X<rfF«o j),  historical.  I . 
The  son  of  Charinus  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  lea>nng  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Eg}'pt,  b.  c.  331. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5  ;  Ciurtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostagp,  b.  c  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  Apollonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  and  their  two  families 
had  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  fa- 
ther of  Apollonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxL  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  B.C.  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
father  and  the  Romans.    (Liv.  Iii.  6.) 

4.  Of  Clazomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
Apollonides,  in  B.  c.  170,  as  arabaasador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.    (Polyb.  xxviii.  \ii.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  ])oen  Itroiiuht 
about  by  one  Titus  Miiuuius,  in  n.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  LucuUus  witii  an  anny  ajjainst  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  in' 
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dnced  ApoUonius  to  betruy  the  other  leaden  of 
the  insurrectiou,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  Mip- 
presting  it.    (Diod.  xxxvi.  EdiM/,  1.  p.  5*29,  &c.) 

6.  Oif  DrepaiiuQU  a  un  of  Nicon,  was  a  profli- 
gate but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treatoreft  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Verrcs.  He 
obtuned  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodiua.  (Cic  in,  Vcrr,  vr, 
17;  Quintil.  ix.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotiu,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  CrosAus 
in  B.  c.  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Plut.  Cran,  17;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parlh,  p.  27,  ed.  Sch weigh.)      [L.  S.J 

APOLLONIUS  ('KicohXiivios),  literary.  1. 
Of  AcHARNAS,  a  Oreek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (TIcpl  coprwv;  Ilarpocrat. 
«.  w,  WAoivs,   Iluai^ifria,   XoAxcia ;    Phot.  «.  v, 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  iumamed  6  VLuKokqSj  was 
•ome  years  older  than  ApoUonius  Molon,  with 
whom  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  xir. 
p.  655.)  Scaeyola  in  his  praetorship  saw  him  and 
spoke  with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
aud  despise  philosophy.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic.  de  Orut.  L  28 ;  conip.  Spalding, 
ad  QuintiL  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  5G2 ;  Clinton, 
K /^.  voL  u.  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  sumnmed  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  (>55) ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  B.  c. 
88,  he  received  instructions  from  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  Brut  89.)  In  B.  c  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, ApoUonius  came  to  Rome  as  ainbasRador  of 
the  Rhodions,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions.  {Brut,  90.)  Four 
yean  later,  when  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 
lonius  in  the  courts  as  weU  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
{Brut,  91.)  ApoUonius  is  also  called  a  dibtin- 
giiished  writer,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  tn^ated 
on  rhetorical  subjocts,  and  on  the  Homeric  ptM^ms. 
(Phocbam.  i.  p.  98;  Porpliyr.  Qitacttt.  Ifiwirric.  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (r.  Afion,  ii.  3(i)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut 
CcKc  3;  Suet.  Cae*,  4 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  AU,  ii.  1, 
Brut.  70,  de  Inrmt.  i.  56  ;  Plut,  Cic,  4  ;  QuintU. 
iii.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Apiihudisiam  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  hintorian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Oq»h('u%  and  hi»  mysti'rics,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (Kopiicfi),  of  which  the  ei^fh- 
tt*«Mith  b»ok  is  niontioncd,  and  which  is  often  re- 
fomHl  to  by  Stephanus  of  Hyuintium.  {n.  vr,  BJp- 
yatra^  Xfvaaop\%^  "kyitvpa^  XwAbv  tcixos  ;  Ktym. 
M.  f.  p.'A^iurot,  bLc) 
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5.  The  son  of  AiicHBBUi.ni,  ArcheliiiM,  «r  A» 
chibius,  was  Uke  his  fiitlier  an  eminent  gnmiMHM 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Afr 
gustus,  and  was  the  teucber  of  Apion,  whilt  ki 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  achiwl  of  Didj 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidaa,  which  ViU 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  ApoUonius  lived 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  ApoUoniiu  in  hia  H» 
meric  Lexicon  mode  use  of  a  similar  work  wriaa 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  te  be  Ikt 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  bot,  howerer  thia  mm 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUonint  to  the  UU 
and  the  Odyssey,  whkJi  is  stiU  extant,  is  te  «• 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiqaity,  if  «| 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  lli 
same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately,  Howefcr,  wig 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  MA 
caution.  The  fint  edition  of  it  was  pobliibJ  If 
ViUoison  from  a  MS.  of  St  Qcrmain  beloBgw|ti 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  Tula.  foL,  m 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  Il 
was  reprintt.'d  in  the  same  year  at  LeipB%»  lit 
vols.  4to.)  H.  ToUius  afterwards  pnbliabed  a  lev 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  but  withont  V^ 
loison^s  prolegomena  and  tnmslation.    (Logd.  Bii 

1 788, 8vo.)  Dekker*s  is  a  vefTJMefal  edition,  B» 
lin,  1833,  8vo.  This  ApoUonSt  is  pmbaUy  tli 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expn» 
sions  peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (EtymoL  M.  jl« 
Kw^%  and  (To^Kmff.) 

6.  Of  AscALON,  on  historian.  (Steph.  Byi.  jl* 
*Airica\Jy.) 

7.  Of  AxiiBxa,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  Uvrf 
in  the  time  of  tlie  emperor  Sevenia,  and  watt 
pupil  of  Adrianus.  He  distingoished  himself  If 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taoffht  rhetoric  M 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  HeradeidesL  Hi 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  psfr 
tical  eloquence,  with  a  salarv  of  one  talent  lb 
held  several  hi^h  offices  in  Lis  native  phcr,  anl 
difttinguishod  hmiself  no  less  as  a  statesman  mI 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His 
tions  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  i 
his  predecesMin  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  { 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  r)-thmieaL 
lostr.  Vii.  Soj)k,  ii.  20  ;  Kudoc  p.  57,  ^tc) 

8.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Sotadcs,  wrote  a  wiA 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  father.    (Athen,  xii; 

p.  620  ;   SOTADEH.) 

9.  Sumamcd  *ArraXff^f,  the  author  of  a  wiA 
on  dreams.   (Artemid.  Oneir,  i.  34,  iiL  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  CuAKais,  a  Greek  writer,  whs 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristuphsma 
{Vetp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiaa  on  He* 
mer.  (//.  iii.  448 ;  comp.  Fabric.  BiU,  Orme.  n, 
p.  275.) 

1 1.  Of  CiiAU'KDON  or  Chalcis,  or,  aeoofdinf  m 
Dion  CaKsius  (lxxL35)of  Nii-oinediay  was  inviud 
by  the  emperor  Antonmus  Pins  to  come  to  Rmmw 
for  the  purpose  of  instructin|r  hit  eon  Marc«s  in 
philosophy.  (Capitolin.  Amtomim,  /Vas,  10;  M.  .\a> 
tonin.  dr  Htbua  tim,  i.  8 ;  Lncian,  Ihmom,  31 ; 
comp.  Fabric.  BiU,  Onur,  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  fpHxlman  of  Cramui,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attiiched.  He  afrerwards  became  a  a«rfil 
friend  of  ( -icrroX  and  served  in  the  anay  of  J.  (^«e> 
snr  in  the  .Alexandrine  war,  and  also  followed  him 
into  Spiiiiu  He  was  a  man  of  grrat  dilifcence  and 
learning,  and  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  rv 

I  pluiu  of  Caesar.    For  this  iwaon  Caniv  fsvt  him 
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inrj  fbttoring  Irttt^r  of  recammeiidation  to  Cae- 
■r.  (Cic  Oii  FttmU.  xiii.  6.) 

11  A  Christian  writer,  whose  pftrentB  and 
noBtrjr  are  unknown,  but  who  is  believed  to  have 
b(m  bifliop  of  Ephesns,  and  to  have  lived  aboat 
tbf  Tfar  A.  D.  19*2.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
tkr  ttrfx*  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
ofird  Cataphryges,,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
■nored  in  Kusebiua.  {IIuL  Ecdea.  v.  18,  21.) 
ifftilhan  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montanists 
tpast  this  ApoUonina,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
Ui  vork  W9fi  cKtTT^cwf  was  espedallj  directed 
Hiast  ApoIIooiua.  (Anctor  Praedestinatl.  cc  26, 
5.S<;  Cave,  IfiML  £il.  L  p.  53;  Fabric  BiU. 
C^McriLp.  164.) 

14.  A  Chrhtia!!,  who  toffered  martyrdom  at 
IflBe  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He  is  said  to 
Isfc  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
1  bAoufol  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Mate,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek 
mi  inserted  by  Eusebios  in  his  history  of  the 
IbrtvTa,  bat  is  now  k»t.  (Hieronym.  EpisL  84, 
(Mng.  42,  53 ;  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccla,  v.  21.)  Ni- 
ofWu^  (iT.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  ApoUonins 
vuh  ApoHonius  the  writer  against  the  Cataphiyges. 
(Ure,  HuL  £sL  L  p.  53;  Fabric.  BiU,  Graec  yii. 
^163.) 

15.  Somamed  CmoNoa,  a  native  of  lassns  in 
Caria,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  a 
popH  of  Enbulides,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Diibdortis.  who  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cmos.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  658 ;  Diog.  Laert  il  111.) 

R  Sunuuned  Dyscolos,  that  is,  the  ill-tem- 
femL  wms  a  son  of  Mnesithens  and  Ariadne,  and 
kn  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
leigBs  sf  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
sue  sf  the  moat  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
tiae.  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex- 
flrilent  works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son, 
Aefins  Herodian,  wno  had  been  educated  by  him, 
nd  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
Apaflsmus  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
vas  obliged  to  write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means 
if  proauing  the  ordinary  writing  materials ;  and 
dds  power  ty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
be  swed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
VM  buried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
cified  Bnichinm  or  Tlvpoi^^cibr.  But,  uuIms  he  is 
cnigqnded  with  ApoUonins  of  Chalcis,  he  also 
ipnt  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
stnitioa  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

ApoQonitts  and  his  son  are  called  by  Priscian  in 
iwwal  paisagr  ■  the  greatest  of  all  gmmmarians,  and 
be  d««hm,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
vbith  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 
ndUed  to  nndertake  his  task.  (Priscian,  Praef, 
•d  lilA.  L  and  vi  viii.  p.  833,  iz.  init  and  p.  941.) 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  a  system,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Priscmn 
*giwn— tifonun  prinoeps.**  A  list  of  his  works, 
Bast  sf  which  are  lost,  is  giren  by  dnidas,  and  a 
Bere  complete  one  in  Fabridns.  {BM,  Cfraee,  tl 
Pl  272,  itc.)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
vtiich  are  still  extant.  1.  TUfA.  <rwrd^^mt  rod 
Urfmr  fufmf^  **de  Constmctione  Orationis,**  or 
*de  Ordinatioiie  sire  Constmctione  Dictionum,^ 
in  fcv  hooka.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
Aldioe.  (Venice,  1495,  foL)  A  much  better  one, 
vith  s  Latin  tmnalation  and  notes,  was  published 
^J  ^r.  Sylbnig:,  Fnnkl  1690,  4to.  The  hut  edi- 
^  vhidi  waa  gn^J  comcted  by  the 
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of  four  new  MSS.,  is  1.  R'kker's,  Berlin,  1817, 8va 
2.  rispl  oMTofkufuas,  **de  Pronominc  lil)er,"  was 
first  edited  by  I.  Bekkcr  in  the  Museum.  Anttfj.  Stud. 
L  2,  Beriin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separately, 
Rerlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  n«pl  wy^a/*^^  *«de  Con- 
junctionibuA,^  and  4.  Tltpl  hn^jtriijuirup^  **de 
Adverbiis,"  are  both  printed  in  Bekker^s  Anecdote 
ii  p.  477,  &c 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  ir«pl  Kart^tvafiimis  ifrropiaSf 
on  fictitious  or  foiged  histories.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Liberalia 
by  Xylander,  under  the  title  ^^Historiae  Commen- 
titiae,**  (Basel,  15G8,  8vo.,)  is  the  same  as  the 
work  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  Apollonius  Dyscolos ; 
and  Meursius  and  subsequently  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  times  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
thered from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  ditferent 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apollonius  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  erron 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon^ 
moreover,  quotes  from  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Meursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlcgon,cv.  11,  13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
ircp)  Kortt^uOfUinis  laroplas  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apollonius  who  is  otlierwise  unknown.  (Wester^ 
mann,  SeripU>res  Rcrum  mirabiL  p.  20,  &c.,  where 
the  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103—116.) 

17-  A  native  of  Eoypt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilus  Antiocbenus  {ad  AutfJyc.  iii. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va- 
rious opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
he  is  the  some  as  the  Apollonius  from  whom  Athe- 
naeus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  Apollonius, 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesiied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass. 
lir.29.) 

18.  Sumamed  Eidooraphus  {tiSoyp<i^of\  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  EtymoL  M.  (s.  r.  «i5o^^a)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grumniorian. 

19.  Of  Laodicba,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (cuiroloffia  ajHUelegmatica)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Eg}'ptians  of  various  astro- 
nomical errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  Praef,  ad  Isivtog,) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MSw 
containing  **  Apotclesmata*'  of  one  Apollonius, 
which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  MvNDua,  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  firom  the  Chaldeuns.     (Sencc.  QuaeU,  Ntd^ 

I  vii.  3  and  17.)     His  statements  respecting  tb* 
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comi'ts,  which  Soiufji  h:u»  pn-^TVtd,  nT>*  iiuirici<*iil  '.  distinct  inns.     A|iti;lonin9  now  n';:.'r'Ird  hiniH-If  a 
U)  ithi'w  that  his  works  wcif  of  ^.'^r^'Ut  inijiorUina*  for  j  a    I{!i(ii1i:in,  and  the  }<iinuinio  Khodius  h.ih  m  al 


astniuoniy.  Whcihi-r  Iw  is  tlio  Kinn.'  as  AjhjIIi,- 
nitits  a  grauiiuari.ui  of  M yndus,  whti  i»  mcitti'iiu'd 
by  Su'phunu»  liyzontiuH  («.  r.  Mi/tSus),  is  uu- 
certnin. 

*J1.  Of  Naituatls  a  pupil  of  Ad  nanus  nwd 
(Min-btus  tausht  rhriuric  at  AthcUii.  llo  waK  an 
oppiinont  of  IKTacIfidi'rt,  and  wilh  the  n»^ihL'lnc(* 
of  hi»  iui60ciat<-»  ho  sua-<'«Mk*d  in  rxiK*llin;r  liini 
fnv.n  hid  chair,  lie  cuiti\at4'd  chiiliy  poliiical 
uRitnry,  and  iimhI  to  s|K.'nd  a  pnat  doal  of  tiiuo 
upon  pn'paiing  his  h{KV(-hcs  in  n-tiivmont.  Wit* 
moral  conduct  in  auiourcd,  at*  ho  hofl  a  («on  Huli- 
mi!i  hy  a  conrubino.  lie  difd  at  Athons  in  tlie 
6«*vrntii*th  year  of  his  a^-.  (I'hihwtr.  I'tt.  Saph, 
ii.  \iU  -«.  §  2;  Kudoc.  p.  fiU.) 

*2'J.  PKHdAEi's.     Sec  below. 


tinu'M  Ihvn  the  name  by  w  hich  he  ha*  h"^^  dii 
tin^'ui>hi'd  from  othor  {mtmhiii  of  thir  vmu*  nam 
Notwith>t:inilin^  these  difetinclionn,  lioAwer,  hi 
afti.Twanl'i  n't ii mod  to  Alexandria,  but  it  i*  oi 
known  whet  her  he  did  s»  of  his  own  na-nnl,  or  ■ 
consequcncf  of  an  invitjitioiL  ({4^  ih  Raid  to  haw 
now  nad  hi^^  n*visi>d  {MK-ni  to  the  AloTacdriiMi 
who  were  mi  di'IiLrhtvd  with  it,  that  ht*  at  once  itai 
to  tho  hiirhcst  dt>;:nv  of  fi'.nic  and  {-opularity.  A» 
cord  in;;  to  ^uidac,  AjHillouius  Miat*cdfd  Efat» 
thiMU'h  nrt  chi(*f  hlinirian  of  the  miiM'um  at  Aleofr 
driii,  ni  thi*  n'ii;n  of  I'toh-iny  Kpiphani's  aboM 
11.  ('.  \[H.  Fi.rthcr  particulam  aUmt  hi«  lifr  m 
not  niiMitioriCiL,  but  it  i^  |)n>liiibl**  that  he  bi'U  kb 
otiicp  in  the  nii:siiiiii  until  hiit  di-ath,  and  one  rf 
his  biograpiiiTH  srati'N  that  he  waa  buried  in  ihi 


sources  fnun  which  lie  derived  thi%  or  that  s 
The  {>ocni  ^ivc9  a  stniightforward  and  Mm|iia  d^ 
siription  of  tht>  adveiitun-,  and  in  a  tmie  whidii 
equal  throu^'hout.  The  epiMxlcH,  which  aK  Ml 
numrrnus  and  contain  particular  mythukrft  or  i 


*J3.  UiioDirs,  was  :uvi)rdinfr  to  Suidas  and  his  1  sanie  ton>h  with  CallimachuA. 
Greek  anonymous  biographirv,  the  6on  of  Silleun  |  At  n'gtinU  the  (Kiein  on  tlio  cxp<>ditMm  of  ihi 
or  I  Ileus  and  Rhode,  and  boni  at  Alfxnndria  !  Argonauts  (Ani'imtntifi)^  whicli  conhi^ts  of  hm 
(conip.  StRib.  xiv.  p.  f;o5)  in  the  phyle  rUilemais,  !  InKiks  and  is  Ktill  ext;int,  A}KiIloniu!(  cullrctcd  Ui 
whereas  Athenat>us  (vii.  p.  t?U3)  and  Aelian  '  materials  fnmi  the  rich  lihraric'*  of  AloxandriatUli 
{/lut.  An.  XT.  23)  deM:ri))e  hira  as  a  native  or,  ut  :  his  scholiasts  an;  always  anxious  to  |M»iut  out  iht 
leajjt,  as  a  citi/en  of  Naucratis.  He  apiK'ars  to 
have  Iieen  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  n'ign  of 
Ptolemy  Kucrgi^U's,  that  is,  about  n.  a  23.%  and 
hiu  most  active  |>eriod  fulls  in  the  reipi  of  I'toleui}' 
I'hilopator  (b.  c  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Kpi- 

phunes.  (b.  c.  2U4 — 181.)  In  his  youth  he  was  I  scriptions  of  countries,  ore  f<»nictime«  very  bt-autHi^ 
instructed  by  Callimachuss  but  afterwards  we  find  '  and  jfive  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poiin.  Tht 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The  1  chnnicter  of  JuMin,  nithou'jh  he  is  the  hero  of  tht 
cause  of  this  hiiUX'd  has  been  expkined  by  various  ,  }NM'ni,  is  not  huHiciently  developed  to  «-iD  the  » 
suppositions;  the  most  proUtblc  of  which  •^eeniN  to  1  tcn'At  of  the  reader.  The  chanuU'r  of  Meiieia,ontht 
bo,  that  Apollouius,  in  Iuh  love  of  the  simplicity  of  j  other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  th^  gnMhol 
the  ancient  poets  of  (inn.'cc  and  in  his  eiule-iivour  !  growth  of  her  love  Is  deMrrilied  with  a  tniljartHCii 
t<i  imitate  them,  oifendod  Callimochus,  or  pcrhapd  !  nuMlenition.  The  languiigo  is  an  imitatioB  of  tirt 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  fnietr}'.  The  love  j  »f  Homer,  but  it  is  mon>  brief  and  concise,  and  hM 
of  ApoUonius  for  the  ancient  epic  i><M>try  was  in-  |  all  tht;  synipt(»ins  of  somethinir  which  is  studM 
deed  so  );reat,  and  had  Mich  fitM.inatioiiH  for  him,  I  and  not  natural  to  the  poet  The  ArKiHiamioi,  it 
that  even  when  a  youth  (^<^f}fus)  he  In^frnn  himsi'lf  ^hort,  it»  a  work  of  art  and  lalniur.  and  thos  funis 
an  epic  jioem  on  the  ex]K*dition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  List  tho  work  was  ounpletetl,  he  rca<l  it 
in  public  at  Alexandriii,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  apprrtbatioii  of  the  audience.  The  cause  of  1 
thin  may  in  part  liave  been  the  imperfect  clumicter 
of  the  |)oem  its«'lf,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owiii^  to  the  in- 
trif(ueH  of  the  other  Alexandrine  piiets,  and  a})ove 
all  of  C'Ulimnchus,  for  A{K)]lonius  was  in  some  de- 
\HTvi*.  oppoM'd  to  the  taste  which  then  prevaiU*d  at 
Alexandria  in  n>>;:ird  to  po«'try.  ApoUonius  was 
deeply  hurt  at  thi<s  fitilure,  and  it  in  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bitt4-r  opif^ram  on  Callimnchus  which 

is  still  ex  tint  (AuOmJ.  <#'ra<f.  xi.  27.'>)  wai»  written 

at  that  time.     Callimachus  in  n*tuni  wmte  an  in- 

vectivf*-|)oeni  called  **  Ibis"  a;,'ainHt  A|)«illoiiiuN,  of 

th(>  imture  of  which  we  nuiy  fonu  Nome  iilea  from 

(hid*s  imitation  of  it  in  a  |xm'1u  of  the  sfuiie  name. 

Callinuu-hus,  moreover,   expre^M:d   his  enmity   in 

othi-r  {MH-ms  also,  and  in  hit  hymn  to  Apollo  then> 

occur  several  hoiiiilir  allusioiut  Vt  A|Milionius  csf>o- 

cially  in  v.   lo."i.     I>i>hiarteiied  hy  thi-he  tiicuiu- 

fttan«i'«  A|Millonius  Kit   Alexandria  and    wei.t   to 

IHi'mIj-s  wliiili  v.as  till  II  on.'  <it"  :!;«•  ^'H'.it  vats  of 

tlv'tk   liii-niUi.-   ui.:l   !j;iri..ii;:.      I1»tu  he  n.i.Md 

his   (HHMii,  ai:>l    n;.tl  it  i"  tl-  Hiiodia-is,   w!io  n- 

c«'Ivi'.t   it   v.itti   ^-nat   aj.pi'ii.at-on.      At    the  -jinic 

tun.-  i..'  ili'li\ii.-,l  i, cton-s  i.ii    ilirtiirio,  ai.d   hi-*  r.*- 

|iu:i:    III  siMii,  1,,^..  lo  Hiul,  (I  }|.  i^),t,  tk.il  ihe  K.'jo- 

di.!:!."  I.  >iioiir<-t  iiiji  uiili  thvir  lian«.hi:>c  and  oihcr  , 


notwithstondhig  itt  nuiny  resenibhnces  a  « 
with  the  natund  and  eaf>y  dow  of  the  Hana 
}>oeins.  On  its  ap{M'anince  the  work  soem*  to  haif 
made  a  gn-at  s<>ns:ition,  for  even  cnntemponrit^ 
such  as  C'haroi.,  wrote  cnmmenUirie«  upon  it  Otf 
prcM'nt  Scholiii  are  abridgement*  of  the  rmrnnm 
tarii-s  of  liucilliis  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles  and  Theo^ 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  liye<l  bt'fon*  theChriitin 
era.  One  KinMiaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  hafing 
written  a  critical  and  exf);etic.il  cummentanr  m 
the  Argonautica.  (S:hol.  aJ  J/wJ/om.  Rkud.  L 
12l)f),  ii.  1J7,  lOl.V)  The  common  Srho*ia  oa 
A)MiIloniu»  are  cdled  the  Florentine  Schnlia,  b^ 
cjiurte  they  wi-re  first  publi^he<!  nt  Klurrmv*  and  ta 
distinguish  them  frrmi  the  Parin  SchoILi,  whirh 
were  tirst  published  in  Scharfer*s  edition  of  tht 
Ao:onauti<:;L  and  consist  chii'fiy  of  verluil  rxpUna- 
tions  and  critirimns  Anion;;  the  Romans  the 
Argoiiautioa  was  murli  read,  and  P.  TofrnliJi 
Vario  Atiicinus  ociiuired  creat  n-putation  by  his 
trjinsLition  of  it.  0^»>nt»'-  x-  *•  8  «".)  The  A^ 
tjonautica  of  Vateriiif  FUccus  is  a  fnv  iniiuiina 
of  tli«'  |KH-m  «if  Ap<ilIoiiius.  In  the  n'ign  of  Ans^ 
tu-iiis  I.  oiif>  M.iii.niiis  ijiadf  a  Un-rk  |Mr.f-J'ra*e 
of  Aji'.ljoui'i.' po«'in  in  .'I'MiU  i.iiiil.^-...  'III.*  hrst 
i'tii.i.in  '»f  tl.i  Ai^'  i.iittira  i-  i'm:  of  F"»n-iKV, 
i  !'♦*;,  4t  >.,  'iv  .1.  I.i«i.u:»,  «ri-ih  t.'it.  :ifc  \Vt 
S'l.iu.i.  TifiH'M  i-.  tin-  AI-I  hi-  (Vii-ii-.  I^Jif, 
■  ivo.).  whirl!  i-  lit;'.-  iiTi.Ti'  than  a  njrii:  .''  tt'# 
I'i'iR-iitiiie  I'd i:  ion.    The  fir»t  n^iy  critical  cuiuaa 
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(An^entanit.  I7B0,  in  4  to.  and 

I  ti  Beck  (U»p»i^,  171/7,  8ro.) 

i  tlie  mljr  rolotue  whkli  appearvd 

B  lest,  witli  a  IaIui  tmiistbtioa 

I  Ir*  «filie-f'    -      O.  Schaefer  publiiked 

1  (l^f}'  .  2  Toln.  8to.)u  wkit'li 

of  Onmck,  and  iji  tht* 
1  ihn  Pioto  Scholia  ane  printed.  The 
b  l&Al  («r  Wt^lbtutr,  Leipzig,  l»2d, 
k§Mu  «4lkil  eanttnitft  thm  vuriotu  rcddin;^  of 
^  tke  Sdiolli^  and  iltort  Dotei. 
I  tlir  Afyimnkft  and  e|»ignDn>(ADtf»iiin. 
of  vkidk  WD  PMiCM  o^jr  the  one  on 
,  A|M>I)0iiiiift  vmte  MTenJ  other  worJu 
k  tfr  Miw  JMt.  Two  of  th«^n,  ITf^l  *Ap;ti\<^ 
■  ('ItiwfL  i:.  |i.  45IJ  and  w-^i  Zifi^rfJ^ray  (SthtiL 
.  9d  /#9«.  //.  xiu«  t$^7)^  were  pitjlmhly  gram- 
and  ifae  lalt^f  mn}*  have  had 
e  rv>eetitioTi  4if  th<!  lliTmfrHc  pocint 
for  the  Scholia  on  IJ^m<^^  occaiaoii- 
'  In  ApoBa«iin«»  A  third  cI»m  of  Apol- 
m*  wrtijn^  wrrvi  his  rri<F*4i,  thrtt  i*,  poems  on 
or  fotindatiun  of  eeveml  towns^^  Thew 
I  wrrm  of  an  historieo^picol  cKamctcr,  and 
I  d  iWm  Mcia  lf»  have  liMfi  nrritleti  in  heta- 
The  "CoHowiiig  are  knciwn :  1.  *P<(5oi/ 
9^'**x,  af  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preftcrred 
a  Mr^laaaa  of  Itjsantiiiiii  (*,  r.  A«tfTia*'),  and  to 
v^dk  «fr  hare  pcrhafM  io  nifer  the  statements 
■■■Bvl  in  th«r  Schcitia*t  ou  Pindar.  (OL  vti.  66  ^ 
/)A  i%,  5f .)  2.  Nai«f^T#«i  icrfo-if,  of  which 
mUm»Mt€  fvmtrwd  in  Atherio^Q*.  {\\l  p.  28:^, 
4a.i  €.^A^  AcILtji.  fflrf.  J*.  nT.  21)  3.  'AAf^tt^ 
IW«r  ,i<i  Xht^mi,  Thrr,  \  L)      4. 

.,  Epoi,  land  IK)  5.  Ki't- 
1«V  c^k^o.  i  MxTflL  15;  1,  *.  r.  Vwrr^ptftf.)  Wht-thor 
lla  llA  tlfw  i«r«re  Uk*  the  first  twro  in  venM;  or 
pnae  u  iiae«rt*iii,  at  ll<»  (higuiftntM  an*  extrtiit, 
i,  iappiiit,  wkieh  niay  iikr  urine  bare  bran  ;in 
■f  1^9  Ibimdation  of  Canoptw.  It  wa« 
a  ^<iii!>«  and  cofuiat^d  of  at  leait  two 
Two  clioKaw*ti«  linr%  of  k  ar<»  ♦'artant. 

34  A  SriUA?i.  «  v'lT'^'t'k  p  Uio  lived 

iiBK  thai  time  nf  mJ  wbu  hiwi  inserted 

ii  hb  vMfca  an  cr  i,  ronuiied  to  Hadrian 

Ik*  iHiiiMWiil  Hi  tiie  iV'tuoti  world,  (j^paztiaii. 
Hafrwl) 

2ik  TrA«»»tr%     See  below. 

S&.  tXTtaBi,  a  itoic  pbilo^jpher,  who  lived  in 
^  tntgn  id  Ptoiemjr  Auieteft,  i*  mentioned  by 
^^Mi  Ltt^rtiiu  {wiL  ]^  2,  24,  aad  28)  m  the 
■wv  «f  a  Work  on  Zeno.  Btrabo  (xvi.  p.  7o7j 
•Slina  a  vodc  of  his  which  he  caUs  vt»^  rtiv 
^  li^»rif  f«A4»«^i^  irol  v£if  ^ifAtW,  and 
lo  baTa  been  a  thon  cnnruj  of  thu 
and  iheir  writiaga  firom  the  time  nf 
'WWlbc*  this  Apoifonifia  h  thf*  shttic  as 
iv  Ke  wiia  wrote  a  W'V  ■Mi-r» 

(l%«.i:biLl«]>.(»ras  U>- 

|M  wvfk  (x^vvuni)  ol   ^viiKii  .^"  ut- 

^  (a  «.  XAUnfT^ptoi^)  qnobei  t^'  k, 

17 
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hero  of  a  Greek  KK 

i  tvriknown,     jSorlK 

•'  siuthor  wa»  n 

I*.     Abcmt  tit*' 

li    ipj,^  put   into  »o- 
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'  cnllcd  p<»!itical  verw  by  CoijftUnijnui  or  GiibricI 
Cotitltujuis,  and  was  priuted  at  Veiucu,  Id03,  4to« 
A  Latin  tmnKlaUou  bad  })ccn  publisbcd  before  that 
time  by  M*  VcIsitua,  mwler  tlie  titio,  ^  Namiiio 
eonim  quiie  accideiuut  Apolloiiio  Tyrio,*'  Aug, 
Viiidfl.  1)9*1,  4 to.  During  tbe  fiftwntli  and  sir- 
tt^nth  centuries  this  roiuantie  wus  very  popular^ 
and  was  tmiiskted  into  most  of  the  Eurojc^oii  kn« 
gUftf?i-».  [L-S.J 

Al'ULLO'NILtS,snmamedPERGAElIS,from 
Perga  in  Puinpbyliii,  his  native  city,  a  niatbomati- 
cian  udiicaied  at  Alexandria  under  the  imccc&^m 
nf  Euthd.  lU  was  bum  in  tlie  tv'i^  of  iHoIciny 
£uer]gi>tks»  {Etitoc.  C\juim.  in  Ap,  Chn,  lilj,  L),  mid 
died  under  Pbdopator,  who  reigned  IL  il  2'J2— 
205,  (lleph»i>frL  a/>.  PhoL  cod.  cxc*)  Hu  was, 
theix'fore,  piobably  about  40  jwira  yomigt*r  lliau 
Aichiiuede^  His  geometrical  v^tnk*  weru  hild  ia 
such  esteem,  that  tbey  procured  for  luui  ibe  ap« 
fieltution  of  llie  Great  (ieometer,  {I:]ut<:»c.  /.  c) 
Wit  ia  alHo  lueiitioin,^  by  Ptoleiiiy  a^iau  tuitroiiomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  be«;u  edited  by  tbe  sobriquet  of 
*,  from  his  fondness  for  obsening  the  moon,  the 
Mhapc  of  which  wa»  supposed  to  re»einble  that 
letter.  His  nio«l  imjMrtaui  work^  tbe  only  cou- 
i»iderab!e  one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Canic  Sections  in  eight  btmks* 
Of  theae  the  first  four,  with  the  commeutiiry  of 
EutiMrius,  are  extant  in  Gitsek  ;  aiid  all  but  the 
eiglith  in  Ar.ibic.  Tbe  iMghtk  boak  tMi'ems  tu  have 
W*en  lost  before  the  date  of  tbe  Arsibic  vcr?»ioijs^ 
We  have  also  ijilroductorj'  lemmata  to  all  ibe 
eight,  by  Pappus.  Tlie  first  four  boaka  pri:*b(ibly 
contain  little  marc  thau  the  substance  of  what 
f»rtner  geometers  bod  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de* 
fiuitiimn  and  elementary  properties  of  tht!  conic 
K'ciions  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  as^Tuplotea, 
mutual  in  tercet  tiuns,  &,c.  But  Apolionius  seenis 
to  lay  chum  to  ^ri^nuality  in  mofit  of  what  ftplluvvs. 
(See  tlie  introductory  epliitle  to  the  lirst  buuk.) 
I'he  hfth  trvats  of  tht^  longest  and  &hort«:«t  riglit 
liue»  (iu  other  wards  the  tionnuii)  whicb  can  be 
dmwu  from  a  given  point  to  tbe  curve.  The  ^ixth 
of  the  equidity  and  similarity  of  conii:  bectiouib^ 
aad  the  seventh  relates  cbietly  to  their  diamutera^ 
and  rectilinear  bgures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  EutoeiuA  (Oj/h^a.  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Hemdius  iu  liia  life  uf  Archimede*  accua^nl  Api.>U 
louiiis  of  having  apprapri^kied  to  bim«clf  in  this 
work  tlie  unpublisiicd  discoveries  of  lliut  greut 
mathematiciaji ;  bowcver  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  tlie  saino 
author  from  GeminiiA  :  that  neither  Aithiiuedes 
nor  Apolionius  preteudi^d  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geouiuti^-,  but  that  Apolionius  had  in- 
troduced a  re;d  improvement  iulu  it.  For  whereas 
Arcbimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  raelbod,  con- 
sidered only  tbe  secti^^n  of  a  rujht  coue  by  a  phme 
pt-rj^ndicakr  t«  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  defiended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone  ;  Apol- 
loTitus  XacAi  a  tnoru  genend  view,  conceiving  the 
cur^'e  lo  b«  produced  by  the  interioction  of  cwy 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
alw'ays  through  the  eircumferencci  of  o  fixed  circle 
and  tiH^  fixed  point.  The  prinei[«d  edition  of  the 
Conies  U  that  of  Halley,  ^*  A[Hi3b  Pei-g.  Conit!.  lib. 
viii.^&c*,*'  Uion.  17 10,  fob  The  eiglilh  btjok  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  tbe  iiitroducloi  j 
b'limmta  of  Pappu*.  The  lirHt  four  books  were 
tmoHkled  into  Liitin,  and  pubh«heil  by  i.  lliqft* 
Meuius    (Venice,    1537),    and    by    ConintiUidiiw 
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(Holoffna,  loCfi).  The  5th,  Cth,  and  7th  wcpp 
tmnsIatiHi  from  an  Arabic  maniiicript  in  ihf: 
Mi'dicoan  library  by  Abraham  Kchell('n«iii  and 
iJon'Ill,  and  edited  in  I^tin  (Florence,  ItiUl);  and 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1()G9). 

ApoIhiniiM  was  the  author  of  Kvenil  other 
work^  The  fidlowinp;  are  dcAcribcd  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections : — 

IIc^  A6yov  'AwoTOftrit  and  ricpi  Xatplov  *Awo- 
To/jLfjt^  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
thruugh  a  given  p.)int  so  as  to  cut  se^rments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectan;*le. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

Htpl  AittpuriUvus  Tofiifs,  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  iu 
distances  firom  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  L  e.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt. 
Simson.  Tl^pk  TdwMf  *E«-iirMwy,  **  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  P/ane  LoeL  Restored  by  RobL 
Simson,**  CiLasg.  1749. 

Utpl  'Ewo^dSr,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  throe  of  the  conditions  of 
pacing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  scro  and  infinity.     (Ap.  de  Tactionibus 

?uae  supers.,  cd.  J.  G.  Camerer.**  Goth,  et  Amst. 
795,  avo.) 

IIcpl  Ncilo'cwv.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercfpted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re- 
ston*d  by  S.  Horslcy,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Pruclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  De  Cvcklixi  and  De  PcrturUilu 
liaiinuifius, 

Ptolemy  {Magn.  Coutt.  lib.  xii.  init.)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demouhtnition  of  certain  pro- 
pn^ititms  relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  tlie  planets. 

KutociuA,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circuli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  'Hirvr^ffooy,  (see  Wallis,  Ojy.  voL  iiL 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wallis.  {Op,  vol.  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hid, 
de»  Mathfm.  voL  i. ;  Halley,  Praef.  tul  Ap.  Ofmic. ; 
Wenrich,  de  avd.  (Sratv,  v^rtiitnHmt  ei  comment 
Si/ritirif^  Arab.  Armen.  Prntiiitque^  Lips.  1842; 
I'ope  Bhiunt,  Cmgur,  OM.  Autk.)    [W.  F.  D.l 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAKi;S  ('AiroAXirfrfof 
Tmsmuos),  a  Pythagoronn  phili»Mipher,  l>om  at 
Tvaiia  in  Cappadi*cia  abrnit  fuur  yoirs  licforc  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  hin  n-puuition  is  to  be 
attributrd  to  the  belief  in  hiit  magical  or  Miper- 
iiatural  powers,  and  the  parallel  which  modern  and 
ancient  writers  have  atU'mpted  to  draw  between 
his  character  iind  huppomtl  miracles,  and  thoM?  of 
the  Author  of  our  rrlii^ion.  His  life  by  Phili>Htratns 
is  a  nuiSH  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
hnvr  any  i>rnun«lwtirk  of  hiKtnrical  truth,  and  uhe- 
il.er  it  wen*  written  wholly  or  [wrtly  with  a  con- 
ti.iviT-inl  aim,  an*  ([uehtions  wo  shall  be  Ik* iter 
pr.jMml  In  di-'iii*'*  afli-r  i;i%iiig  an  aconint  c»f  the 
rouU'Ut*  of  the  ttofk  iiM'lC 
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Apollonius,  according  to  the  immtiTC  of  h 

biographer,  was  of  noble  anoestrf,  and  rfauMt 

kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  dtj  of  Tyaai 

We  n<*ed  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  stocy  oif  ih 

incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  reler  it*  «il 

Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  agency.    At  tiw  Sfi  % 

fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Eothjii 

mus,  a  rhetoricbn  of  Tanas ;  bat,  being  disgwH 

at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  km 

of  his  father  and  instructor  to  retire  to  die  utiffi 

bouring  town  of  Aegae.     Here  be  ie  aaid  to  kan 

studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Secftii 

Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  miai 

by  giving  his  preference  to  the  PythagoceaB,  Ji 

which  he  had  been  trained  by  Euzenua  of  Him 

dea.   (PhiL  L  7.)     Immediately,  aa  if  tlie  idsd 

treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoraa  had  mM 

him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  b^aa  to  mwadm 

himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  tlM  sect;  i^ 

stained  from  animal  food  and  wooUen  docUM 

foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  wogwa|i2 

fercd  his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook 

temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was 

to  regard  him  with  peculiar  fsToor.     He  was  » 

called  to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hn  M^ 

by  his  fiither*s  death :  after  dividing  his  iahfl* 

ance  with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  haiv  » 

claimed  from  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  graiitf 

part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  relativea  (PI& 

L  13),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pyi ' 

and  for  five  years  preserved  the  myetic 

during  which  alone  tke  secret  trntha  of  _ ' 

were  disclosed.     At  the  end  of  the  fiTe~y«ii,'it 

travelled  b  Asia  Minor,  going  fron  dty  to  ptgf 

and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagnna,  mm 

divine  rites.    There  is  a  bUnk  in  hia  \AogMJ^ 

at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  aboat  twenty  yMH^ 

during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  cnplo^ 

ment  to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  n«a 

reason  to  buspect  that  the  received  dote  of  his  hnll 

has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.     He  was  hi* 

tween  forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  aet  oat « 

his  travels  to  the  east;    and  here    PhilostmlH 

sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovcfy*  h 

which  wo  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  Ub 

From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  art 

Damis,  the  future  chronicler  of  bis  actioot,  aali 

proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  be  t 

Itabylon  with  Rardanea,  the  Parthian 

consulted  the  nnagi  and  Rrahmins,  who  wen 

poKcd  to  have  imparted  to  hira  some  tbcoigic  i^ 

crrts.      He  next   visited   Tazib^   the  oapital  tt 

Phraortes,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  laet  laitlHi^ 

the  chief  of  the  Rrahmins  and  disputed  with  Ibp 

dian  (rymnosophist*  already  versed  m  AlexandnM 

phihksophy.  (PhiL  iiL  51.)*   This  eastern  j«mnM7 

lanu><l  five  yearn :  at  its  concluuon,  he  returned  ta 

the  Ionian  cities,  where  we  first  hear  of  his  pi^ 

tenikions  to  miraculous  power,  fuanded,  aa  it  woald 

stvm,  on  the  possession  of  some  di\  ine  knowiete 

derived  from  the  cast.       If  it  be  true  that  ttt 

honoun  of  a  gnd  were  decreed  to  him  at  thii 

period  of  h'm  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  auipMC 

some  collusion  with  the  priesta  (iv.  1),  who  in 

Kiiid  to  have  refcnt'd  the  sick  to  him  for  reiicC 

Kn>m  Innia  he  crosned  over  into  Qrerce  (iv.  11)^ 

visited  the  tenipk*s  and  iiracles  which  lay  in  ka 

way,  everywhere   disputing  about  rrli^uo,  aad 

aHhUiiiing  the  authority  of  a  divine  legi^latAr.     At 

the  Kleukinl-in  mysti-ries  he  was  rejrtrtrd  as  a  ■•- 

yician,  and  ilid  not  ubuis  ailmissiim  tn  then  imiil 


iteffflfli  if  &■■  lif«?:  the  nine  am»  exdu(feJ 
'  tb  il  At  4WP9  sf  Trnpfaonittt  (frooi  whence  he 
Mwifld  fift  Ibt*  obtaliiad  the  aacriHl  bonka  of 
Klt^niiMi)^  «id  vhicti  he  enterrd  by  force.  (vtti« 
ul)  Afttf  Hmiiing  I^usedat^Okon^  C<Hnoth,  and  tb« 
I^lrv8»  of  GT>pee«i«  he  bent  bU  coofie  tAwardt 
.  loJ  arxiwvd  lhcn»  jtsM  lUtcr  an  edict  agiunU 
■to  had  bfmt,  iaM»«^  by  Ni-m.  II«  mi^  idk 
k^  hvoQght  hefbrti  T«*l(^6inu«  the  cunttiU  taxd 
» ike  liTooiitA  ol'  i)k*  i^peror,  the  first  of 
iife8«l  him.  wr  tiPK  taliU  ^m  tbo  love  of 
fir.  Mkd  tibe  lattjcr  tvm  the  f«iLf  of  ci  nuigic 
^  wwLk  CDttld  imlte  the  Icrtten  Tuiiiah  from 
Oft  hk  ttniuittaU  ho  went  to 
h  A&n,  aiad  AtboiW  vbrtr,  tm  n  M'cond  np- 
kr  WM  adsiltted  lo  the  tny*t<nc4 ;  and 
I  Athvn*  |npet>»4wd  10  Akjamdrin,  where  Ve*- 
{■fes,  «^  waft  IBttaring  bi*  mralt,  Mxyn  uir  the 
0  •hkb  wigpbf  h«  iiia&  nf  Mich  an  nUr.  The 
flin  «f  Qtmr  awwling  tnaf  be  gmuiue^  and  is  cer- 
ftatf  ntia«*  mm  cxhlliiti^g  ApoDoniiu  in  the  third 
4  d*  ikfMgqMd  chanctfT*  assumed  by  Pythitgoms 
ylifail^ii  ■»  iiijitic,  and  politician.  Viicpa^uin 
Mi  Bsl  ai  ihe  entniDce  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
W^maSa^  ptaefectt  and  philotophf^ra,  and  hastily 
mhA  vWtlwr  the  TjaAcan  wat  among  the  mini- 
le.  BeM  Icid  thNt  he  wm  phOotophising  in  the 
Si^MH^  no  prDQMd«d  thlth«r,  and  beggi^  Apol- 
!■»  «•  aake  hira  «inpetor :  the  philotopher  re^ 
^U  tet  *^ W  had  abmdy  done  mh,  in  praying  the 
^  Ir  »  |ait  Mid  fcnemble  lOTereignr  upon 
«|pdb  tmfmkm  dccfauvd  that  he  rrugned  himiklf 
w<r>fj  i«lo  hli  liw"'''^  ^  ^-u,,,.  ii  of  "philoiopherB 
i»  fanhw&h  hcl<i  1  Etiphraies, 

^aa  Ib  <W  •ni|w  '  hich  the  qac«« 

tn  TO  finnwU^  d^UiU^L,  Lu^hr^tv*  pnitetting 
'    ^^  llv  amlatioii  of  Ye^Kutan  And  the  base 
of  ApolkrnhiJi*   and   >i^  \]ie 

W  A  republic.    (▼.  31.)  Le 

ill  Ifea  fmmdatton  of  a  histiiig  qu:u  ,  -  -^  en 
^  190  pkil«no^f!rB,  to  which  Phitnitmtiis  often 
dbii^  Tl*  la«l  journey  of  Aponontun  wi%»  io 
ftfa^la,  whence  he  retamed  to  a^ ttle  in  the  Icmian 
iii^  The  mme  fiiendihip  which  hift  6ither  had 
dims  *wa  caBCnsaed  towards  him  by  the  emperor 
tti%  wkft  ia  iBid  10  havv  invited  him  to  AF;goa  in 
flkte*  md  lo  hftve  obtained  a  promiie  tlutt  he 
Wt^  stt*  day  visit  R<mii&  On  th«  accession  of 
BMbnik,  Afttktmm  end«aroai«d  to  exdte  the  pro- 
ifaHi  if  Aid  JCnoT  again*t  the  tyrant.  An  order 
^i  maa.  id  hra^  him  to  Home,  which  he  thoagbt 
pi|0  m  Mttk^Ble  by   ^   <     -    >.-  turrendering 

•iait    On   haag  oimdii  the  emperor^t 

hit  prtidence  deaertcd  him  t  he  launched 
I  m0»  tktf  praise  of  Nerra,  and  wan  hurried  lo 
W^mi,  Iwidpd  with  chaina.  The  ch&i|[es  ngaintt 
Mm  isaslisd  themsehea  into  three  headi — the 
^  of  hit  duett  and  appenrmiee,  hit  being 
I  a  fad«  and  hit  aarrificing  a  child 
r  aa  aagtury.  A*  destruction  icemed 
,  H  was  a  ttniff  to  display  hit  miniruloufi 
tmaiahad  fjoca  hi»  |M*raccutoft;  and 
;  10  iJteiiu  at  Fiitroli  at  the  tame 
from  Ron*,  he  passed  over 
,  .  »  he  weadn^  two  ye«ra,  having 
^m  ma  thsl  ihe  ccnpcror  had  pnblidy  ac4]tiirted 
M^  Tl#  btl  jtHB  of  hU  hfr  were  ji/rohabiy 
tfm  81  Kf^tUi^  wher>-  (o  have  pro- 

maai  tht  diath  of  Ih-  nntian  at  the 

*•*■!  it  tmvk  |Am«i      i  nn^  pwe*— Ephewis, 
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nhodei,  nnd  Crvte^  laid  rloiin  to  the  honoitr  of 
being  hit  last  dwclliiig-plAce.  Tyana,  whca*  a 
temple  was  dedieated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  aocred  dtiea,  and  pnueased  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magittr^tea. 

We  now  prr>cti.»d  to  di»cu.%4  rurj  brinfly  three 
queationt.  I.  The  hiatorical  groundwork  tin  which 
the  narrative  of  PhilotUatiii  Wat  founded.  IL  liow 
foTy.  if  at  aff^  it  was  detuned  as  a  rival  to  the  ( lua^ 
pel  hiatory.  J I L  The  nal  cbaniieter  of  Apdlumtta 
uimtelf. 

L  However  ijnpo««ib1e  it  may  be  to  aepomit 
truth  from  fal»«'ht'od  in  the  narrative  of  Pbilos* 
tratus^  we  cannot  coiweive  that  a  pfoft'Sied  history* 
apfMsIed  to  at  nich  by  contemporary  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  yeara  after  the  death  of 
Apotloniua  himself,  should  be  aimply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  n>mjmce.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  abaurd  fables  of  Ctetiaa,  the  confuted  fid«e- 
hooda  of  all  mythologies  (whii^  become  more  and 
more  absurd  at  they  are  &rther  distant),  eastern 
&ink'  tales,  and  iierhapa  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Chrii^tinn  miradca,  are  all  prised  into  the  aervice 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  hit  hero :  it 
wilt  be  fUlowed  further^  that  the  history  itAclf, 
atripped  of  the  nttmclcs,  it  probably  at  blie  ns  the 
miruclea  iheniielvea.  Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  rei'fption  of  the  narmtive  among  the  audenta, 
and  ci-eu  mnong  the  fhthen  thewaelvetf  unlets 
there  had  been  some  independent  trudition  of  the 
character  of  A]K»lloniua  on  whivh  it  reaU'd.  Euie- 
biua  of  Ciieinrea»  who  nnawerii'd  the  A070T  tfuKor 
A^9ifs  wpis  Xfn*rrtdifou5  of  Hierucles  (in  which  a 
compnriton  was  attempted  between  oiir  Lord  and 
ApoUonina)»  teemt  (c  v.)  to  allaw  the  tnith 
of  Philoalmtua''a  narrative  in  the  main^  with  the 
ejceeption  of  what  is  miniculoui.  And  Uie  parody, 
if  it  may  be  to  termed^  of  the  lif«*  of  Pythagorua, 
maj  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  htmaelf 
tluui  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  bii»gnipher.  Statuet 
and  templet  still  existed  tn  his  honour ;  hiti  letters 
ojid  supposed  wntinga  were  ejxtant;  the  nutnu* 
script  of  hit  life  by  Ihunis  the  Aasyrian  was  the 
original  work  which  was  drtased  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philoatratua  ;  and  many  notices  of  hi*  viaitt 
and  acta  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Afintic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  disprovcHl 
the  hislaryt  if  inconsistent  with  it*  Add  Us  tliis, 
that  another  life  of  ApoUonina  of  Tyaiui^  by  Moe- 
lagenet,  it  mentioned,  which  wot  proEestedly  dit- 
r^^uded  by  Philo«tmtuii,  becnuie,  be  anyt,  it 
omitted  many  importJint  particulars,  and  which 
Origcn,  who  had  ivnd  it,  records  to  have  apoken  of 
Apotlonius  as  a  magician  whoto  imposture  had  de< 
eeivcd  many  celebrated  philotophent.  The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  U*  on  the  whole  in,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  genera)  belief  in  mjigicul 
powers  ApoUoniua  dini  atiiun  grvat  inHiience  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philoa- 
tratua jfivoi  a  just  idea  of  hit  character  and  repu- 
tation, however  mcouaistent  in  its  facts  and  absurd 
in  lit  mar  vela. 

IL  We  have  purposely  omiltcd  the  wonden 
witli  which  Philostmtut  hns  gantii»hcd  hb  narm- 
tive^ of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part,  Aluny  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Chrifatinn  miracle*.  The  firo- 
clamation  of  the  birth  of  Apirdlonius  to  his  inuthor 
by  pTioteua.  and  the  innmiation  of  Proteiia  himnelf, 
the  chorua  of  ^wnna  which  wing  for  jay  on  tlie  oc- 
the  calling  ool  of  dcrila,  miaing  tJie  dotd^ 
9,2 
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anil  hoallng  the  skk,  tho  rikMod  diKipponrnnccfl 
and  reappoamnccs  of  Aimllonius  his  ndventurcA  in 
tho  cave  of  Trophftnius  and  tho  wicivtl  voire  which 
allied  him  nt  his  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  cUim  an  a  ti*acher  havin*;  authority  to  n^furm 
tho  world  —  cannot  fail  to  ftug^'i'Ht  the  parallel  pan- 
eapei*  in  the  tioH|x;l  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
Ap«)lloniufl  was  one  amon^r  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Kclectics  (as,  for  ini»tance,  by  IliiTocles  of 
Nicomediji  in  the  time  of  I)i(icletian)  to  our  Saviour 
^an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking:,  n'newi*d 
by  the  Kn^liHh  freethinkers,  Hlount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert. Still  it  muHt  be  allowed  that  the  res(>m- 
blances  are  very  peneral,  that  where  Philostratus 
has  Imrrowed  from  the  Gospel  namitive,  it  is  only 
as  he  has  linrrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his- 
tory', and  that  the  idea  of  a  controvential  aim  is 
inconsiHtent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Damis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent stor}'.  Moreover,  Philostratus  wrote  at  the 
coinifiand  of  the  cmpreM  Jului  Donnia,  and  was  at 
the  time  livinp;  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  worshipped  our  I/>rd  with  Orpheus  and 
Ai>olloniiis  among  his  Penates :  so  that  it  seems 
im]>ro1tablc  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord's  life,  from  which  he  mi^ht  naturally  draw 
many  of  his  own  incidents.  C)n  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Hitter,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
rt'sembhinces,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  svntematic  parallel.  (Hitter,  Ge$chkhie  der  Phil, 
Tol!  iT.  p.  4f)J.) 

HI.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
fiicts  of  hislifebeara remarkable rcMemblance  to  those 
of  Pythaffoni%  whom  he  professedly  followe<l.  Tra- 
vel, mvHticism,  and  di<>putation,  arc  the  t!m>c  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  l)c 
snmme<I  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  AimiHo- 
iiius  pretended  to  suiM^rnatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  n-garded  by  the  ancients  as  a  )nii;;ician 
and  a  divine  being.  The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold  —  partly  philo- 
^phical  and  partly  religious.  As  a  pliilosvpher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
Wtween  the  Oreck  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
h(*  eiuh'avoured  to  harmonize  in  the  syml>olic  lore 
of  l^^thagoRUk.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
nnmliers,  and  their  principles  of  mu«>ic  and  astro- 
nomy, he  looked  u{Min  as  quite  iulwrdinate,  while 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-esUiblish  the 
old  religion  on  a  Pytha^rean  basis.  His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worbhip  of  Piiganism  fn)m  the 
corniptions  which  he  siiid  the  fables  of  the  pwts 
had  introdueeil,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.  In  his  works  on 
flivi nation  by  the  stars  and  on  oiferings,  he  rejects 
sacriiiees  aA  impure  in  the  tifiht  of  God.  All  o)>- 
j»tts  of  M>nse,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
crtrnipiil.le  nature  :  prayer  itwlf  should  be  the  un- 
tainte<l  offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
pasAing  through  the  lip*.  (Kuseh.  Prrp.  Er.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  dimbtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion (»f  Kiiuls.  In  the  miracles  attribut<'<l  to  him 
we  «-•«•  the  same  tnue  of  a  Pythagorean  chanictifr: 
thfy  are  chietly  prophecies  and  it  is  not  the 
powiT  of  cuntrolling  the  kiws  of  nature  wliich 
Apulloniiis  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 
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working  secret,  which  gives  hhn  a  drrper  insight 
into  them  than  is  posaes-stnl  by  ordinarr  v^m. 
Upon  the  whtili',  we  may  phice  Apolbmiui  mid- 
way between  the  myotic  pliiluinplier  and  the  ncvi 
ini]>oKtor,  between  Pytliagoras  and  Lucian**  Ale» 
ander;  and  in  this  double  character  be  was  !•• 
ganled  by  the  ancients  themselrea. 

The  following  list  of  Apollunius*s  works 
come   down   to  us  :     1.  "T/a^os  m     ~ 


(Philostr.  ViLAfHdL  L  14;  Suidaa.  a.  r.  AfA) 
2.  Ilveay6p*iv  So^cu,  and  3.  UiAaylpow  filou  Bifr 
tioned  by  Suidas,  and  pn)lKiblr  (see  RittL'r)  one  rf 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philoatniua  (v% 
1.0),  ApoIloniuH  brought  with  him  from  the  caw  if 
Trophonius.  4.  Aia^rr),  written  in  Ionic  Gl«k 
(Phil.  i.  :t;  vii.  39.)  5.  'AiroAo>(a  i^nrt  • 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philotophtf  to  ] 
tiiin.  (viil  7.)  G.  Utpl  /iorrfiat 
7.  TeArroi  i)  wtpl  ^ueu£»,  (iiu  41,  ir.  If  | 
Kuseb.  Prrp,  Kr.  iv.  13.)  8.  X^|(r/io2,  qaoled  Iv 
Suidas.  .0.  Nux^M«pov,  a  spurious  work,  li 
*£ir«rroAal  LXXXV.  Dp.  Lloyd  tnppowt  ikM 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurioai  woik.  OH 
the  other  hand,  it  must  he  allowed  that  the  F 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  i 
tivc  character  of  the  philosnplier.  Ther  wen  ci^ 
tainly  not  i;iventions  of  PhilostnitQs,  and  are  Ml 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  wfaicli  hi 
refers.  l*he  *AToAoy/a  which  is  given  by  Phil» 
tmtus  (viii.  7)  is  the  onlj  other  extant  writinf  d 
A{)ollonius.  ID.JJ 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apollo.mifs ai4 
TAi'Rihcrs  of  Trallcs,  were  two  brothers,  and  thi 
sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  comiDonlj  knawi 
as  the  Famese  bull,  representing  the  pnnishaflii 
of  LHrce  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Diacb]  b 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinras  PaDI% 
and  afterwanls  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalh^ 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  vt/L 
deposiu^  in  the  Famese  palace.  It  is  now  M 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored*  in  • 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  style.  If 
Rattista  Rianchi  of  Mikn.  There  is  some  roMsa 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  thi 
time  of  Caracalla.  It  was  origin.t]Iy  formed  oil 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  dto 
grenp  is  ^'iven  by  Winckelinann,  who  distingoiskn 
the  old  {uirts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  tW 
group,  Winckelmann  and  MuUer  refer  its  execotin 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  tW 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  i%  the  period  after  Aki- 
ander  the  Cireat.  Roth  groups  belong  to  tho  mam 
school  of  art,  the  Hhodian,  and  both  pnibablT  ti 
the  same  {wriod.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  nm 
of  the  arguments  of  lii'ssing  and  Thiersch  wspsd 
ing  the  (late  of  the  Ijaocoon  [Acikladas],  wc  amy 
infer,  that  the  Famese  bull  was  newly  rsccnMd 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Rome,  and  coast* 
quently,  that  ApoUonius  and  Tanriscus  flooriihtd 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fint  century  of  th«  Chri^ 
tian  aera.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  «« 
have  no  bistort'  of  this  work  belure  iu  nemoial 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  ApoUonius  and  Tanriscus  *IV 
rentum  ii  certamen  de  se  Uvx'i^ :  Menccxatrm 
vidt'ri  profeshi,  s<'d  cue  natuialrm  Artcmidorua*** 
whi«.h  u  undenttiKxl  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
inM.Tiption  on  their  uork,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  father,  Artemidonis,  or  their  teachfi; 
Menccmtes,  ought  to  be  considered  tkeir  tnw  jflp 


The  famaw  bolt  bear%  no  «nc!i  intcripitton, 
•19  tjte  imrki  of  lui  ef&ci^d  irutcripttoii 
•f  a  ti»K  which  fomi*  a  *«pprjrt  for  the 

if  Zakim.   (Ptiiw  ixxvi  4.  J^  I(J ;  Winckd. 

Ma  ir«^  vi  pw  52,  nL  p.  205;  Miilkr, .imlati^ 

i  Am  Atkama  inilpCar,  ilie  vofi  of  Nest^^r, 
«itht  ■dKKT  of  the  ee&baitod  tono  of  HcfcuU*» 
Mv^rife,  wliich  t«  «ii|iTikVHl  in  the  Max. 
iiL  pt  10,  wtd  on  vfhkh  w  iiiicribed 
Ol  KE2TOP02  AeHNA102  EnOIEI. 
^  fbrnmtiou  of  the  letters  of  iJte  iiMcnplion, 
^  *i  ike  sculptor  maj  he  ibci-d  at  abciut  the 
if  Ouit.  Tile  work  ittelf  U  one  of  the  most 
nmmktu  of  Grectan  art.  There  is  at  Ronic 
fl^  «f  AcMculapiu*  bj  the  came  artist  ( \Vino 
ITcHa,  i.  p.  2-26,  iil  p.  39,  vi  pp.  64,  94, 
lik  fk  *21 5 :  inucrwrli,  £f»ocJ^t^  p.  382.) 
&  Am  Atfcryihin  tctilptor,  the  ton  of  Archins, 
ikt  broBac  brad  of  the  youn^r  hem,  which 
■■d  St  HereukDeum  and  u  engnived  in  the 
Mm.  ihrr^.  L  tabu  45>  It  bcAfu  the  tiif<;rtptiou, 
AObVbONloa  APXIOT  AeHNAI02  En£lH2E. 
tQ  the  period  about  tbt!^  birth 
QrtflL  (WioekebDoiuL,  Wetht^  vL  p.  158,  iv.  p. 

t.  fL  23a,  nL  p.  92.) 
4.  A  «a}|p(lor,  vbme  name  i>  iiiKrib«;d  on  the 
»tfble  aiatii*  of  a  jfoung  »atyr,  in  the 
ti  Ibtt  Sui  «f  £gf«iioac,  at  PetwtirUj« 
[P.S.] 

APOLUirS  1 T.^ S    ( ' A*oXA«Srw» ),    phy sic m%%. 
Tw  a  1^    €4  the    phv^ftkwini  of   thiA  ntuiie  Me 

tfWl/.  /;     -  1  -   -.    ^  .  .      1^ 

^<  L;  Hu  •.  ./<. 

Jlf^'-JIft^   rt  tie  Apofhmnx,  ^e*^  liarabefg. 

I,  2.  Ar  s  (*Aimoxt}it), 

6i  «^B>-  of  arid  «oi^  who 

I  to  U>e  *ixt  of 
i,ijii<m  of  Alet- 
-  ;  AP(o\  ;  MxNO 
tHfcn),  mmi  iiierciuns  [tTfiii«atjiiy  in  the  iant  or 
■■ittd  cavcnrj  b.  c  (Oal.  tnirfid,  c.  4.  roL  xiv. 
|llKl.)l  Uis#  of  Ui^iu  is  very  likcty  the  per»(>n 
MKttiBa  oUUvd  *"  ApoUoniu*  Em}piricu&  ;^  the 
kf  |er4tap*  be  ApuUotnnt  ^ntor. 

rt  An«:iil!iTli^T<)U  {'ApXiirrpdfmp) 
«f  a  iitttJical  preMfrjpcioi)  ftuot<.'d  by 
lUt  (ap,  <JaL  iM  OjfftfuM,  Afrdtc-utM,  tec, 
O^n,  12,  foL  jnn.  p,  835),  and  mu6t  therefore 
l»»  Ihwl  A  or  b^'frtfv  thfj  hnl  century  after 
fVaft  K«tfctttf  i»  kiaiwu  of  the  ♦'ventf  of  lii«  life, 
Ar'ttin^ii  M  BmLjv«  (BifAaf),  UvmI  pmba- 
ct!uli4Ty  B*  c,  and  w^rotf,  i'lftcr 
xftk  m  tttivwer  to  a  ^^otk  which 
meanij)^  of  certain  mark  6 
Liud  at  thti  end  of  iK>nie 
k  af  Ih^-    *'   -'  of 

(OaL  OpwiM, /A  i»  //  J. 

ii$r%h,tvLxwiLpLiuJi]nA  .t 

IMf  4ai  be  !•  imt  tl 
WKivi^     Hi*  name  . 

p^99  bw  ir  brttyr  (n*  ire  f^i 

1  Arw.t'--'*  -  ■  "---•-         ^  .,^,  ..,,-  ,.i.<.-,i 
<aa^iHi^  <  workt  lire  stilt 

I  III,  iu  Cyprus 
u'ti.  i<iucim.)«  and  »tudied 
under  Zopyni*  (A potion. 
CIt  |t  2p  f—  lH*:t*^  ;  »tc  ia  M»i»po*cd  to  havo  lived 


naac 
(9(ia> 
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in  tba  ftni  eentstry  a  u.  The  only  work  of  hia 
that  rmnaiiii  b  a  thort  Commentary  on  Jlipfic- 
cmtea,  U^fl  'Ap^pttt^^  De  Arth'u^L*,  in  thrtn;  Ijooki^ 
It  i»  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  nawie  of  Ptoleuiy, 
who  ik  conjectured  to  have  been  a  youuger  Inuher 
of  Ptolemy  Aulptes,  kiug  of  Kgypt,  who  wiia 
made  king  of  CypruA,  and  who  u  mentioned 
•everal  time»  by  Cicero.  (J^ro  Uum,  c,  8,  20, 
/Vo  Mace  c  13,  i'fw  StH,  c  26.)  Some  por- 
tions of  lhi«  work  were  piitilj«ht^d  by  Cooehi 
in  hi*  DitcPTm  drW  AtMtomia^  Fireiite,  1745^ 
4 to.,  p.  ft,  Olid  also  in  his  G'rut*corutK  C/iirtir^iei 
Litrru  Klort-nL  1754,  foL  The  wholo  work,  how- 
ever^  appeared  for  the  firat  time  in  the  ftr»t 
volume  of  l)ictz*s  Sdmlm  in  llipjXicralem  H  iht- 
Utittm^  Kegifn.  Pniss*  lHit4,  Bvo»j  niid  an  improved 
editiun  with  a  Uitia  tnm»Ution  was  publi«ibed  by 
Kiihn,  Lipft.  18^17*  4to,t  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finifebcd  at  the  time  of  hit  death.  (Siio 
KUhn,  Addiimtk.  (ut  Elrmhutn  Mrdiojrum  VtUtHtik. 
!»  Jo,  A*  Fiiitrkiij,  *i«%  <*r/ii4'*ii«">^  Lips,  lii2(l,  4to», 
Eiuicic.  iii.  p.  5  ;  Die  tit,  .S:^j/.  in  Hipp,  *'i  (.W.  voL 
i.  praeil  p.  v.;  Llttre,  ikuvrvji  if  llippoct,  voL  L 
Introd.  p.  92  \  Choulmit,  IJuudLuek  tier  HiUJief^ 
hcuiie  fur  flit  Atlit-re  A/trJii'm,) 

h\  AroLLov'ios  CLAUDtttv  must  have  lived  In 
or  before  the  fi*ci>nd  century  after  Ciirist,  an  ont*  nf 
UiA  antidote!  ii  quoted  by  Uolen.  [iJc  Antitl,  ii. 
U,  voL  xiT.  p.  171.)  KoUiing  ia  known  of  bit 
life 

7*  ApoLLosirs  CviRiua  {K^yrpioi)  wa»  the 
pupil  of  (Hyinpiiiifi  and  the  tutor  to  Juliiuuu* 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus*  bfloni^t'd  to  the  sett 
of  the  Methodici,  and  lived  probnbly  in  tJie  f^r^t 
centijry  after  Christ.  Nothing  more  ia  known  of 
his  history.  (Goi*  Dc  Mcik  Med,  i  7,  vol  x. 
pp.  5a,  54.) 

8.  Al'OLLONIt'S     EmPTRICTTS      {'Zfl1f€ipUtS5\    ]% 

supposed  to  be  one  of  the  ptT*oii&  caIUhI  **Apal* 
lociins  Antiocheiitia.'"  He  lived,  according  to 
C^^sn*  {De  Mt^K  u  ptuef,  p.  5),  nftcr  8enipiuu 
of  AloJEandria^  and  b**Uire  Heracleidea  of  Twrn-n- 
tuin,  and  thereffirtt  j^robably  in  the  »ecnndi  cen- 
tury M.  c.  He  belonged  Ui  the  sect  of  the  f-Impirict» 
and  wrote  a  Look  in  answer  to  Zent>*a  work 
on  the  x'OLpairrTiptt  in  Hippocrates,  nMrntiimed 
above.  This  waa  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  Wiia 
thia  second  work  that  drew  from  Apolloiiiu*  Biblaa 
bis  lru6t)«e  on  the  subject  after  lieno's  death.  ((JaL 
(^mnk,  IL  in  Hijfft,  ^  EpitL  Hi."  §  5,  vol  xrii. 
pt.  L  p.  61(1.)  He  ia  mentioned  aiiio  by  Goiejjj 
De  iVvtL  Aft<L  ii.  7,  vol.  jt.  p.  1 42. 

9.  AroLJ.oNiirii  Gr  Aucns  nitist  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  6ecoud  century  after  ChriRt,  n»  liis  wnrk 
**0n  Internal  Diseases"  is  quoUnl  by  Cflelim 
Auretiiinua.  {De  Morft.  Citron,  iv.  8,  p.  53U.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  bis  life, 

10.  ApuLLON'IUS    liliKOI'KILKllTS   (*HpN9^/AciOl) 

ife  supposed  to  be  the  ^ine  perfton  a^i  A|Ml]oniiii 
Mo*.  He  wrote  a  phanTiacciitical  work  entiUt-d 
n#pi  t^vwQfiarmy^  De  Fuciie  P<trabilihm  (tiaL  Dti 
*  hmpo9,  AfttiifUM*  amc.  J^oc^  vi.  J*,  vol.  xii,  n.  !)£>5), 
vlirth  ia  Vfry  frequently  quott-d  by  Galeiu  and 
,s  prtsbably  the  work  referred  to  by  Uribafciua 
.  ud  EumfK  i.  prooerti.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
■"•j^M  ijiignu'iLt«  are  quotod  in  Cmnier'a  Am^fi^ 
iinuwA  Farvf,  vol,  L  p.  3!)5,  &«  {itill  exibttttj^  in  MS. 
in  the  Hoyal  Libmry  at  Pann.  lie  lived  befoi-a 
Andronuuhua,  as  that  writer  quote*  hiiu  (ap.  IraL 
Df  CoHiftM^  AftdiawK  nee,  Lix;  vol  xiii.  pp.  7<>i 
114,   1^7,  aU8,  3J6,  f>ai)^andal»obdbr«  Ardii- 


• 
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genet  (Gal.  Hid,  voL  xii.  p.  515) ;  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  Uie  fint 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 
philiM,  and  is  laid  by  Oalcn  {ibid,  p.  510)  to  have 
uved  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  lltpl 
Mipcnff  On  Oimtment*^  is  quoted  by  Athenacus 
(xY.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caclius 
Aurelianus.     {De  Morh,  Ac,  yl  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  HiPPocRATicua  (^IwmoKpi- 
T9tos\  is  said  by  Galen  {De  Seda  OpL  c.  14. 
ToL  L  p.  144  ;  Commeni.  Ill,  m  Hippocr,  **  De 
RoLVicLim  Morh,  Ac.""  c  38.  vol.  xr,  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  IL,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c 
He  is  blamed  by  Rrasistntus  (ap.  (}aL  L  c)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients^ 

12.  Apollonius  Mkmpuitbs  (Mc/i^nis)  was 
bom  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (GaL  Jnirod,  c,  10.  voLxiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  c,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  **  Apollonius  Stmtonicus.*^  He  wrote  a  work 
**  On  the  Names  of  the  ParU  of  the  Human  Body** 
(GaL  L  r.,  and  De/imL  prooem.  voL  xix.  p.  347), 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  (Glo$$.  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Galen  {De  Antid,  ii.  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
laus  Myrepsus  {De  ^vr.  cc  1 1,  16.  pp.  831,  83*2), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mus  (Mvf),  a  follower  of 
Herophilus,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  &  c, 
as  Stnbo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  He  was  a  feUow-pupil 
of  Heracleides  of  Erythrae  {iiid.\  and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Herophilus.  (CaeL  AureL  De  Morb.  AeuL  ii. 
13,  p.  1 10 ;  Gal.  De  Dijffhr.  Puis,  iv.  10,  voL  viii. 
^p.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 
De  AM,  V.  praefl  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Ounm,  in  Hipp, 
•*  Epid,  ri,;^  ap.  Dietz,  SchU,  in  Hipp,  ei  GaL 
vol  iL  p.  98 ;  Gal.  De  Antid,  li.  7,  8,  vol  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  **  Apollonius  Hero- 
philcius.** 

14.  Apollonius  Ophis  (b  ^'O^ir)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  {Gleet,  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  GloBsary  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
words  by  Baccheius ;  ho  mufct  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  b.  c  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pergame- 
nuft,  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  ApoLLONitrs  Oruanicus  {*OpyeuftK6s)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  {De  Coutpot,  Mtdicam,  tec,  Ixtc 
V.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Pkruamenus  (n«p7^nwf) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  bom  at  Per- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Eupor, 
ad  Eun,  i.  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  pmbably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oriliasius  (AM.  Coli.  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is'  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  Colk^:tion  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI,  Veierum  et 
Clamrum  Afedicontm  Grtuvorum  Varia  Qpvfm/a, 
Moaqo.  1808,  4to.,  p.  144. 
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17.  Apollonius  PrrANASUS  was  bon  i 

nae  in  Aeolia,  and  most  have  Kv«d  in  oi 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absi 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  bi 
(//.  N,  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Sbnior  (6  ^p9^€vr^ 
quoted  by  Erotianus  (GYoss.  Hqtp,  p.  84>>,  as 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  i 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppote  htm  to 
of  the  physicians  called  Apolkmius  AntiodM 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonkcs  (6  iM 
rmt^os)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  p 
Strato  of  BeryU :  he  is  very  likely  the  saase 
as  Apollonius  Mempbites,  and  may  be  SBpp 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  b.  c.  H< 
follower  of  Erasistntns,  and  wrote  a  work 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Uaien.  {De  D^ 
iv.  17,  vol.  viiL  p.  759.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsbnsis  {6  Tc^Wi 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  livt^  perhaps 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ  His  pr 
tions  are  several  times  quoted  by  GaleiL 
(hmpoe.  Medioam,  tec  Gen,  v.  1 3,  voL  xiiL  p 

21.  Apollonius  Thkr  {6  Oif^)  is  suppoi 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  • 
or  Apollonius  Pergamenus.  As  he  is  qool 
Erotianus  (Glom,  Hipp,  p.  86),  ke  must 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  centory  after  Ckri 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  « 
mentioned  by  Apnleius  (Mti,  ix.  init.)  as  1 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  be  ever 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  seoond  century 
Christ ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  s 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  move  pbysi 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet.      [W.  i 

APOLLO'PHANES  (AiroAAo^jIrff). 
Antiocii,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  firie 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  work 
*Kpiarm¥,  (Athen.  viL  p.  281.)  l>i<»geni's  La 
(viL  140,  comp.  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his 
^MTf/n^.  His  name  also  occurs  in  Trrtullxan. 
Anim,  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  tl 
without  any  good  reason,  that  ApoUophaac 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  Apollophanes  the  phy 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Autiochus.  A  later 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  i 
Ecd,  VL  19)  and  in  SuidasL  {$,  r.  *Clp€y4rn%i 
Ruhnken,  Diseert, de  Vita  el  Srripl.  Lomyimi^  sed 

2.  Of  Athknh,  a  poet  of  tlie  oM  Attic  ea 
(Suid.),  appears  to  hisve  lieen  a  contrmpon 
Strattis,  and  to  have  consi^quently  lived  aboi 
95.  (Harpocrat.  #.  r.  d8«A^l^cir.)  Suidas  m 
to  him  five  comedies,  vis.  AoAif,  *I^rf^>wr,  K^ 
Aoi^il  and  Kirravftoi,  Of  the  fonatt  thie 
still  possess  a  few  frasments^  but  the  last  t« 
completely  lost.  (Athen.  iiL  pp.  75,  114,  z 
467,  485 ;  Phot  Let,  e.  «.  iivtniBi^tnt ;  A 
//urf.  ^»».  VL  51 ;  Phot  p.  624;  Meineke, 
CriL  Comic,  Graec.  p.  266,  &c) 

3.  Of  CvzicuB,  was  connected  by  friendship 
the  Persian  satrap  Phamabazns,  and  after 
foraied  a  similar  connexion  with  Agesilansi 
after  this,  Pluuiuibazus  requested  him  to  pen 
Ageulaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  ac 
ingly.  (Xenoph.  Heiim,  iv.  1.  §  29 ;  Phit  A 
12.)  This  happened  in  B.  c.  396,  shortly  1 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satn; 
Phamalmxiis.  [L.  \ 

APOLIX)'PHANES  CAw«AAefdr«t),  a  a 
of  Selenceia,  and  physician  to  Aatiochtts  the  C 
klBf  of  Syria,  a.  c.  22»-187,  wkb  who^i 
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^  (f.  Hik  511)^  fie  ptmtesstA  con- 
M«ai<l,    in    bia    Dufgtrt.  tie 

Ottd,  li^M,  4lA.«  Ihtnks  that 

tfinek  in  koiiour  uf  n  penon 

J  nfer  lA  tii«  pb  jakiiui  of  ihu 

I  \m  tl«i  b  oow  georfullr  conitdered  to  be 

f  Sfi»  IMtl.  *;/  1 '       -x.)     A 

■  •CtWaawOBK  bevcFol 

p^  7et  «id,  vfi,  s  C*  a  Ki&hii»  ^Utii^cMi. 

'#v|t,ii<aj>^,  Lt|i».  4ta^  1026.  Fascic  iiL 
1.4*  [W.  A.  G.J 

JkltJLLCmrE^nS  CAi^^XA^c^),  «  Greek 
JliaOBi,  vkaui  PiclarLb  auiiie  Oie  of  in  hxk  life  of 
Ifai;^   {^  31.) 

IfOMTlUS  (^Av^imnn)  ^^dnriDg  awa^  the 
Je^r  A  flBiMaw  of  Zeua  At  Otyxopki,  On  one 
^m^m^  wkctt  HMadas  wm  oflEeciog  «  sacrifice  to 
famiUltiK  hm  «■*  uintfjTod  by  bo«U  of  dica, 
ail  b  adkv  to  ^tl  rid  of  tbcra,  he  oRvrrd  a  cacri- 
W  U  2«qa  A^ont^riiii^  wbtrvupon  the  ditm  with- 
4^  «cfnB  dw  nrc9  Alpbdua,  From  tbai  time 
4a  Eloat  McnfloDd  to  Zeus  luider  tbi&  nnme. 

AfOMx^^NLTS,  Dr'LLlUSv  joined  Aiitoiiiui 
frmm  vi«ii  tii«  tkird  legionp  a.  d,  70.   (Tac  Hi»L 

<^  APil^X  I  rB«  WM  one  of  the  canniMiden  of  ilia 
tei^  vhkii  rrvottedl,  in  b,  ex  46*  fmrn  Tfv*booiu4» 
IStar  t  iMvlciuuii  in  Spaifu  (Dion  Cju^  xliiL  29.) 
A^BJM  *in«  prn*cnT»rd  by  liie  trimnrim  in  b.c,43, 
■ilfct  !i,  i?.  C.  ir.  2tn) 

AW  us.     [AlDTiLrs.! 

i!%rS,i  r  "-.111  uNJ'NT'     '■-'  ] 

AivntoPAKi  ('atot^. 

,  tit  w^Me  a»»iujmcr  ihe  <  .  ..^,4i 

r  affv  aible  io  atcit  anjr  tli:  agor  of 

TlM>ir  «tac««*  siooii  Jtriir  the 

1^  EfopeoA.  (PSaua.  il.  1  K  ^  2.)  1  Lc  llotnani 
fttaiip  «vnhapped  goda  of  ifait  kind,  and  odM 
inm  dm  m>r>  ■mri,  diifived  fratrt  ur^rrumorti, 
(Tim,  40L.L,t\1\  02 ;  GelUn^  r.  12.)  [L.  S.] 
MnnWfmW  CAworf^^t),  *ibe  «pcUer,^* 
i  MRi^^  of  Aj^Kfixiiie,  under  wtuch  tht  was 
«aiiktM«4  at  Theljdi,  liod  wbicb  detcnbed  her  as 
ia  fiilaa  vl^  c^piikd  fona  ihn  bcorta  of  men 
^  imam  after  atuQil  |ikaatir»  and  lu»t  Hi^r 
bvlifrred  to  have 
^  liammwii  logerther  intb  that 
Uisik  And  PttHkiDOS  and  the  anti- 
thii  bttUef.    (Paua. 

"  n  mtire  of  Alit^ttii' 

•  ivign«  ot"  Tmjim, 

i  •— ,  ai  we  gnthof  from 

bia  »rork,     Wa  bava  haidly 

of  ya  Itle.  for  bit  autobic^pbj*  to 

h*  mStn  tA  tJ»«  f«»d  of  tba  prt^ce  to  bia 

,  f»  •*•  Irt^    In  »Hp  «»w»*  |nu«i|^  be  mcn- 

■  ^-  '  I  '>lo  diatinction 

qd  to  Home, 


appia'St 

km^\i%mi  at 
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We  know,  firom  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  wiw  tho 
oflico  of  procurator  which  he  hulti  (Ftuiito,  Ep.  mi 
Anitnu  Piuia^  JJ,  p.  1.%  fic^  ed,  jsielmlir);  but 
wbetht?r  he  [uid  the  innnag<?ment  of  the  einperor%* 
tinimcea  at  Rome,  or  went  to  6omc  province  iii  tliit 
capacitjr,  i«  <)uite  uocertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  biatory  ('P&r^taljicd,  or 
'PmfmlKii  7(7Top{(i)  in  twenty-four  tKX)k«^  on  a  pUui 
differvnt  from  thai  of  mo^t  hiatorians.  Ho  did  not 
trcAt  the  hiitory  of  tha  Roman  ampins  aa  a  wbolo 
in  chronological  oidei^  foUowing  the  aeries  of 
cYenta;  \m%  b«  gavie  a  tepamte  account  of  the 
afEuira  of  each  coaiitry  from  the  time  that  it  bccamo 
connected  with  the  RonmoA,  till  it  waa  finally  in* 
eorpomted  in  the  Roman  empire;  The  firat  furriioTi 
people  with  whom  tha  Romana  «mne  in  contact 
wens  the  (iaula;  and  consequently  hi»  history, 
according  to  his  pliiu^  would  have  begun  with  ihaX 
people.  But  iji  urdcr  to  make  the  work  a  complela 
iufltor}*  of  Home,  be  devoted  the  firtt  three  iMtoka 
to  an  account  of  the  early  timea  and  of  the  varioua 
imtionB  of  Italy  which  Roma  uibdued.  The  nub- 
jecta  of  the  different  booka  were :  1,  The  Ln.  y 
period  (*PwfiaMr£5yj3tMriAiJC^),  2,  Italy  {'IraMAjj), 
3.  The  Samnites  (SawiTiiof).  4*  The  Goula  or 
Celtt  (KcAriinj)»  h,  Sicily  and  tlic  other  islandi 
(24if«AiKi|  Kol  Ni^ibrninf).  b\  Spain  {*l$t7puctj)» 
7.  HannilxU*!  war*  i^kwiSoxx^),  a.  Libya,  t.'ar- 
thage,  mid  Kuraidia  {hiSincr^^  Kapxn^oviKii  Kal 
Viii^uaJ&ttcli),  1*.  MACMlouia  (MoxtSo^^iioi).  \\k 
Grvoce  and  the  Greek  suites  in  Asia  Minor  (EAAtj- 
Pijr^  Htu  ^ItofViirti).  11.  Syria  and  Parthin  {^v^hok^ 
KoX  noptfwnf).  12.  The  war  with  Miihriiiutea 
(M*0^ii8<iT**flf).  13—21*  The  civil  war*  fEK^i^- 
Ata),  in  nine  hooka,  from  thoae  of  Moriui  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actiiim.  Tho  1b*1  foiu*  biwjka 
also  had  the  title  of  xa  hl-y\mrixiK^,  22,  'E^oto*'. 
TacTio,  com  Rinsed  the  hislon,'  uf  a  hundred  year«^ 
from  the  battle  of  Actiuni  to  the  beginuinf^  of 
Vespiuian'i  i^igBp  23.  The  wars  with  lllyria 
riAAvptKif  or  Aajfijoj).  24.  Those  with  Ambia 
{'ApoJSimy.  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
plete ;  namely^  the  sixth,  scvt'nih,  eiijbth,  elcvinilh, 
twelfLh*  thirteenth,  fourtceulh*  hfu?tiiih,  tixleenih, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty- thirds  There  are  al»» 
fragmenta  of  aoTeral  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
bJ*tory,  which  hat  come  Av^vnx  to  ua  a»  part  of  the 
eicrenth  book,  has  been  proved  by  SchweighAUScJf 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  rat?rely  a  compibtioa 
from  Plotarth'R  Uvea  of  Anluuy  and  CroAaus,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ogi-^.  (Sec  SchwcighdUr 
ser's  Apfiiun,  vol.  iii.  p.  f*05,  &c) 

Appiaiu^'s  work  ia  a  more  coufpiktion.  In  the 
early  times  he  chiefly  folIow*Ml  Uioiiyniua,  as  far  as 
the  bitter  went,  and  hi*  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
sidt^rahLe  extent  for  the  botik*  of  Dionystuft,  which 
arc  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Puiiic  war 
Fabjiw  aeems  to  have  been  hi*  chief  no tliorily,  and 
subsequently  he  made  oic  of  Pulybius.  II  i»  style 
is  dear  and  simple ;  but  he  |o*»e»»e«  f«?w  merits  aa 
on  historian,  and  he  frequently  tiialurs  the  m<»9t 
fthsurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  pbicea 
Sagiintum  on  the  north  of  tbts  Ibenw  {l^r.  7\ 
" -»  .t.ii.»  that  it  lakes  only  half  a  day  to  sjiil 
in  to  Britain.  {lUr,  L) 
ii»*ft  history  was  first  published  in  a  1>arlin- 
rou*>  Liilin  tninilatiou  by  Canditina,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  prt  uf  the  Greek  text  was  firat  pul^- 
lished  by  Carol ui»  S;  /  !^Lris,  15">1  ;  whith 

was   fv^llowed    by   i'  Latin  version  by 

tJ.ki.iu-,   which  v\a.    ,  ifttr  llu?  deulh  of 
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the  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Oreelc  text  of  the 
•l*i?P««n)  K(d  *Ayyf^aZini  ^-aa  puhlishod  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanus,  Geneva,  1557.  Ursinus 
published  some  frnfrnents  at  Antwerp,  158*2.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Oreek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Jjatin  version  of  Oeleniun,  by  H.  Stephanus, 
Geneva,  159*2.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  vrith  Illyria,  was  first  publish- 
ed by  Fioeschelius  Augsburg,  151)9,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valcsins,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian*s  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  l(i70,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work 
b€*r8  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
ToUins,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  Sch  weigh  aoser,  Leipzig, 
]  785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nova  Otfirctio  ret.  Scrip. :  they  are  -eprinted,  toge« 
ther  with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  *•  Po- 
lybii  et  Appiani  liistorianim  Excerpta  Vaticana, 
&c,*^  edited  by  Lucht,  Altena,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  (p.  ^^29  in 
Niebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  n3rmph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiades.  (Ov.  Hem,  Am.  659,  An  Am,  i.  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  1)  flatters  Appius 
Pulcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modem  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  timea,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Viaconti,  in  Mas. 
Pio-Cifim.  i.  p.  216,  ed.  Mediolan.)  [L.  S.J 

APPION.     [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  8*2nd  Novell,  on  account  r»f  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duti(*s  as  the  asset^sor  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  a.  o.  539,  as 
communis  omnium^  or  major  judcjr^  with  jurisdiction 
next  te  the  emperor's  praefects  (dt^x***^**)*  he  is 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advocatus  fiticiy  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  tpedabilii.  His  name  appears  as  consul  a.  d. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIITS.  [Claudius.] 
A'PPUTS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 
APPULKIA  or  APIILEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Dkcianum,  Panha, 
and  Saturninus:  those  who  lK>.ir  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appulbhts.  The  firbt  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulshii),  was  Q.  Appuleius 
Panna,  B.  c.  3<M). 

APPIJLEIA  VARI'LIA.  [AppulbiusNo.9.] 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.      1.  I^   Ap- 

l»i'LK!U8,  tribune  of  the  plelw,  b.  c,  391,  impeachiHi 

Camillas  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  s{>oils  of 

Veii.     (Liv.  v.  32  ;  Plut  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appulbiur,  one  of  the  Unman  ambassadors 
•ent  in  b.c.  156  to  examine  into  the  stiite  of  affairs 
between  Attains  and  Prusias.     (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

3.  Appuliium,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhap  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  Philippui,  the  pro- 
consul, in  Asia  &  c.  55. 


APPULEIUS. 

4.  ApPULKiua,  a  praeJiaicr,  nentHuied  by 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  AU.  ziL  14,  17),  m 
distinguished  from  No.  3> 

5.  M.  AppuLxiua,  was  elected  aagnr  in  B. 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  at  a  reason  for  k 
sence  from  the  inaagmal  fettival,  which  we* 
have  huted  several  days.  (Cic  md  Att  i 
— 15.)  At  the  time  of  CaMr*s  death,  a 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Am 
when  Bmtus  crossed  over  into  Of«!ec«  and  Ai 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troop*.  (Cic 
X.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  63,  ir. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumviia,  b.  c  4« 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  pboed  him  over  Bill 
After  the  death  of  Bmtus,  b.  c.  42,  he  svrea 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  mtored  W 
to  his  native  country.     (Appian,  A  C.  iv.  41 

6.  Appulxius,  proscribed  by  the  triumvi 
B.  c  43,  escaped  with  bis  wite  to  Sicily, 
pian,  B.  C,  iv.  40.)  He  mnit  be  distings 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  saaw 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  thetr 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.     (B.  C\  vi 

7«  Skx.  AppuLKiiia  Skx.  f.  Sbx.  n^  cobi 
B.  c.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  m 
sul,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  B.  c.  26,  n 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  ( 
Cass.  li.  20;  Fast.  GtpUol.) 

8.  M.  Appi.-lkiu.s  Skx.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  com 
B.  c.  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  a 
5.     (Dion  Ca&s.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sex.  Appulbius  Sbx.  f.  Srx.  n.,  proi 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  1 1,  the  yc 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  29; 
Atuf.  100;  Tac  Ahh,  i.  7 ;  VtlL  Pat.  il 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Casains 
and  liv.  30)  a  rehition  of  AiittUHtus.  Ti 
{Ann.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Variiia,  wk« 
accused  of  adultery  and  tn-a'^on  in  a.  d.  17 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  .'\ugu»tus.  1 
thcn>fore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  AppiikMut 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcelhie,  the  two  dauj 
of  Octiivia,  by  her  first  huiband  MaiceUu 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (in-crii 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  gi'iierally  exhibit  the  i 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Aniiimd.  IMiil  P.  xi.  sob. 
Oudendorp,  ad  A/>ul,  A*iM.  nf>t.  p.  1),  cbiefljf 
brated  as  the  author  of  the  Goldrm  .Im,  wai 
in  the  cariy  part  of  the  second  century  in  / 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally  attached  I 
kiiiKilom  of  Sypbax,  was  trAus6.'rrvd  to  Mai 
At  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  I; 
been  evcntuiilly  colonized  by  a  detachment  u 
innn  vctenins,  attained  to  consideiaUe  spin 
This  town  was  situated  far  inbuid  (hi  tiie  1 
line  bt>twc«*n  Nuniidia  and  Gaetulia,  aii4 
Apftuleius  styl«^  himself  Stmiuumida  rt  ^ 
tnius^  dechiring  at  the  same  tiinr,  that  he  b 
nioro  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  hybrid 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  nuuiner  ni| 
tomied  Stiuimfdus  ac  Semiftrrmi,  (AfmiUi^  p] 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  father  was  a  man  cd 
n-spectability,  who  having  filled  the  off 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities 
luitivo  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  • 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  twv 
{AjMjioj;.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  leirivrd  Um 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowi 
that  period  as  a  school  of  litenUurv  (Flvn 
p.  20),  aad  afterwards  jftocevkA  to  AthdM, 


itnVny  And  by  various  acta  of  generosity 
friends  and  old  instructors  (AptJog. 
id  out  upon  a  new  jminiry  to  Alex- 
;jo/ib'/.  p.  518.)  On  his  way  thither 
en  ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
Teired  into  the  hoiiite  of  a  young  man, 
ntinnus,  with  whom  be  had  lived 
of  close  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre- 
A  then  a.  (^po/ot/,  I.  c.)  The  mo- 
>ntianu%  Pudentilla  by  name,  was 
ridow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
Tith  th<>  fall  coniwnt,  or  rather  in  com- 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
w-pher  agre-ed  to  marry  her.  {Apolotf. 
^anwhile  Pontianns  himself  was  united 
ihtor  of  a  certain  Hcrennius  Rafinus, 
indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
the  family,  in«tij|?:ated  his  son-in-law, 
ih  a  ynant»er  brother,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
y-,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
I,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
arge,  that  he  had  gnin«*d  the  affections  of 
by  charms  and  magic  spells.  {Apolog. 
,51,  5-:2l,  52"2,  &c.)  The  accusation 
ATe  boen  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous, 
d  culprit  was  voting,  highly  accomplish- 
nt,  pi>piilar,  anc(  by  no  means  careless  in 
rs  of  dross  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
xordinp  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
fmtn  intense  application.  (ApnUtg,  p. 
.421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
1  efiough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
for  fourteen  yein,  and  owned  to  forty, 
r  enemies  called  rt  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
e  was  by  no  means  attzactive  in  her  ap- 
,  and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
M  de^tiruus  i^^ain  to  enter  the  married 
Apniiig.  pp.  450,  514, 520, 535, 546,  541, 
rUe  cau«  was  heard  at  Sabnta  before 
•  Maxim  us,  proconsul  of  Africa  (Apolaf, 
445,  501 ),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
nce  FDoken  bv  Annulcius  is  still  extant 


leius  is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply* 
ing  authentic  materuUs  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  fiicts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  '*modice  imminutum^^  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  ho 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met.  xi.  p.  200),  whero 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  draTi-n  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  arc  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  fur  as  !:>aint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  tlie  ac- 
count given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fanciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists,  as  we  lenni  from  Lactaii- 
tius,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  morc  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ  (Lactant  JJiv.  Inst,  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  ko  prevalent,  that  8t 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  8atii»fact«ry  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himself.  (Mar- 
cellin.  JUp.  ly,  ad  Auyustuu  and  Augustin.  Kp.  v. 
ad  MarctUin.) 

No  one  can  ncruse  a  few  nairos  of  AnDulcius 
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dramatic  writers,  and  in  quotations  pntervcd  by 
the  gnunnuuians ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
hare  imagined.  The  least  fiiulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
vet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straight-forward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  leas 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
bom,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Orfitus,  Severiaiius, 
Lollianus  Avitus,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
otfices  under  the  Anton ines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  arc  :  I.  Meior 
morphoaton  seu  de  Anito  Aureo  JJbri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  tfros 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patine  (Photius,il»i/.  cod.  cxxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  oi  MiUsiae  fabuUte,  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mt^in- 
ing,  and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  import'uicc  of  initiation  into  the  pun>r  myste- 
ries. (Div,  lAvf.  bk.  iu  sect  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aureut  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  iu  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals  juftt  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were  distiiiguifthed  as  XP^^ 
tw%,  Worburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aunruM  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milenian  talrs,  bccaujMi  tbey  wore  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehi-arsc  for  a  pit-ce  of  money  to 
the  rubble  in  a  circle,  after  the  fanhion  of  oriuntol 
story-tellers.  He  foundK  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny *s  Epistles  (ii.  *20), 
ajwein  para,  et  atccijte  aunttm  /ufjulaitt^  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  **  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  Htory  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,*^  which  bringH 
us  luck  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
and  exquittitely  bi*aiitiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Pityche  is  introductHi  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  (ith 
biHiks.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  fonn  of 
tho  princifKil  narrative,  in  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  ill  giMier.dly  under»t(NMl  to  sliadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  »oul  to  {)erfi>ction. 

II.  Ftorylorum  LUtri  IV.  An  dtSoKayifL,  con- 
tiining  select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dinM^rtations,  collecti-d  prultably  by  some  admirer. 
It  huM,  however,  l>een  inuigined  that  we  liave  hrre 
a  sort  uf  common  place- book,  in  which  Appuleius 
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registered,  from  time  to  time,  tach  idcns  and  ftitm 
of  expression  as  be  thought  worth  pmcrving,  wtk 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuuus  mm 
position.  This  notion,  although  adopted  by  0» 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  sappurtcfa.  It  ii 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  bee 
propounded. 

IIL  De  Deo  SocratU  liber.  Thia  tnatiat  kl 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augastine. 

IV.  Dt  LkujmaU  PiaUmu  Lihri  trm.  The  §m 
book  contains  some  account  of  the  »ptcmiaiw§  Ar 
trine$  of  Pkto,  the  second  of  bis  tmoruit,  the  thU 
of  his  lijgic 

V.  De  AfAdo  Librr,  A  tnuMlation  of  the  ««k 
W9pl  ic6iritav^  at  one  time  ancribed  to  ArisCotl«i 

VI.  Apoliiffia  feive  />  Aftu^a  LiUr.  The  m^ 
tion  described  above,  ddiveied  before  Omdm 
Maximus. 

VII.  IIermeii»  TrumeyuU  De  Xaimn  Aeenv 
Dialuffta.     Scholars  are  at  variaoce  with  iqpiri 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  j 
pian  dialogue.      As  to  the  original,  see 
BiU,  Gruee.  I  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  leal  m$ 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleias  himadf^  Mil 
many  others  belonging  to  mtme  Appuleius  are  dkA 
by  the  grammarians.  He  proiesaee  to  be  tbe  i» 
thor  of  **  poemata  omne  gentu  apia  ruyutn,  (fia% 
ifocco^  eo/Aamo,  Hem  mitirus  ae  yri§Jum^  item  kiiiaim 
rariaa  rerum  nee  mm  oratiomes  iamdaiaM  duertit  mm 
turn  diaii)go$  laudtUo*  philianiJtia^  both  in  Umk 
and  Latin  (Florid,  ii.  9.  iil  18,  *20,  iv.  24);  al 
we  find  espixiol  mention  made  of  a  ceUectioa  rf 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  tberoec,  cntitU 
lAulicra,  from  which  a  few  fragmecta  are  qwnA 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  4U9,  414;  tamfm 
538.) 

The  Kditio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rone,  by 
Swcynheym  and  Paniuirtz,  in  the  year  1469,  cditi4 
by  Andrew,  bi»hop  of  Aleria.  It  is  pxcvuivclf 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  poiiil 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  hoiMadj 
copied  from  MSS^  and  free  from  the  mnhitode  m 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  aO  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  cormpted.  It  i% 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  eacaped  ■» 
tilatiitn  by  the  Inquibition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  .\sinBs  appealed  tt 
Leyden  in  the  y(*ar  ift'*,  printed  in  4to.,  ai 
edited  by  C^udendoqi  and  liuhnken.  Two  a4fr 
tional  volumes,  containing  the  remaining  worit^ 
ap}N?ured  at  I^eyden  in  1823,  editi*d  by  Dosckik 
A  new  and  ver}'  elaborate  edition  of  the  wkoh 
works  of  AppuleiuK  has  been  publiahed  at  Leipc^ 
1842,  by  G.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Goldca 
A  KM  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  Earopcaa 
Unguages.  The  bst  EngUith  veruon  is  that  hj 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  Bvo.,  I^ondoa, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tnct  /Jkr  Ikm 
Sxruiu.  [W.  K.I 

L.  APPULKirS,  commonly  called  ArrrLBit'a 
B.vKHARi'N  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  pai^ 
ticulars  an>  known,  and  whose  date  is  father  aarrf^ 
t;iin.  lie  Iium  somtiines  been  identified  with  App^ 
leins  the  author  of  the  **  (iolden  Asa,**  and  suat> 
tinien  with  Appuleius  CeUus[CKLHi'a, A rr rLUial, 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  bter  than  the  tiaw 
of  either  of  thoM  peraona,  and  probably  caannc  W 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  i'brisL 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  licrimhmmf  mm 


|«r«ai  f   tt  coiuisU  of  one 
icsf  S^VY^tjT-^l^l  dn»pt4'ri,  and  IB  iiic>»tly 
Mk  '  Tidet  Slid  Ptin^P      It  vnL»  tint 

■Uk  .^  br  J«i>  Phil,   de  Ligtt:Linin<>Y 

mu  ■T[3nti&  uAu-,   but  brfure  1484.     It  was  rv- 
in  the  »t]rt«<e»tb  eenttir^r,  bo- 
in  two  cdUfcCioni  of  mtidictl 
in   wrfal  editions  of  ihc  work*  of 
k  of  MaitUum.     Tli*  ln*i  rtri*?  ftrsi  ediu'on 
[  Iff  Aci^fuwrno  in  hh  Mtdko- 

Seripi'orra   Atttt^ttn.  'tiS,  8to. 

1  «k«t  ir«ck^  ••  lie  Pondt'iiL'u-  ui  A^Ionfturit," 
li^l  die  maa»  d(  Appulc'iof,  i*  to  be  fbtmd  at 
^mi  ti  arfTml  rditiMnA  of  MetueV  worKft. 
iVAt,  na/uU.  ItoAw.;  Chnulani,  fi<MndhHrk  d«r 
¥>Xr  4;^  Aff^'T  ^frdu^n,)     [W.A.OJ 

rk  c/r  OrthfifpttjJtm^ 

,,,„  ,,.„,... xi..  ..I-  ^"T.-. '-'ir.t  ,,,',i.i;.i....i 

if  i  Ifai  ia  * Jitri^  rt.'uk  A 1 

'  ir^  tlbmMt^t^  1826,  wiUi  two  olUli  gnmi- 

■i^,  vUsii  a]»  ruunc  of  Appulciii^ 

lllii%  koM  •h»«'i'  Fff*ip».  tit  OrihfMjr.^ 

b  Ac  «uik  ^  a  litrTary  unpuctor  of  tb<^  fift^^enth 
iBl0T.  TI10  Iwo  Other  ^nunmatical  trc»ti6i» 
J»wr  'nMntinritfi^l  vere  probabljr  writtea  in  the 
1M*  cssciffj  of  «(ar  am. 

AYEIES  f  Awffnf,  'Ax^),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
iiilbif  tbe  2^tfa  (Saltc)  djn;uty,  the  Phaiaok- 
i^rihrn  •#  Srriptitn  (Itx,  0»>o<f»f»^'),  the  Vaphres 
rflliirihft,  «icoN4od  hii  Either  P«iiinaiiithift,  B.c« 
m  Tk»  caniiiifviecinieRt  of  hit  rtipi  wii*  di«tin- 
mM  Igr  mat  «ucceM  in  wan  He  conquered 
lltaiBt  anil  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  liiurt  lime  re- 
i^MUad  iKe  C^gjptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
til  loA  OfVftlirDWti  by  Nrbiuhadnf^xxar.  He 
6ki»  Miw'igf,  to  proiMt  hi«  ally  Zcdekiah,  kin^ 
<  .ImiwVin,  frorn  tbe  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
ilifTMiiw,  irho  took  and  de»trt»jed  Jenualetn. 
i. ;.  }M,)  Abodt  the  Mme  dme.  In  coniequcnce 
^     Ciikirr  of  ail  rxpr^tion  which  Apriet  had 

^^i^iOMMfi  <" ' ""^"^  rrbrlled  and  clectetl 

•  Ikg  AifCi-  lid  iK*nt  to  n>connIe 

fca.    TW  c         ^  TV  Patorbemisi,  whom 

I*  hal  mt  t0  bmig  Ui^k  AmaMs,  and  who  had 
lU  lit  t^  alteiopt,  rmacprmted  the  principal 
IpyiliMk  to  aocli  a  dcgrpe,  that  they  deserted 
iS^  ImwIi^  bim  only  to  the  p^^^'^^^"  ^  ^^ 
mSmrj  Unm  «yf  30,r>00  Greek*.  With  these 
ol  tW  ibv  ^yptiant  who  ri'RUuned  fnithful 
li  Um*  Afn*9  cocoonterpd  Amasia  at  Mumcm- 
H^  Wt  lu*  annj  wa^  overpowi^n^d  by  nunibera, 
md  ho  himmt  Tf  waa  taken  alive.  Anuuiia 
kifli  tat  tooie  time  with  kiudnefta^  but 
m  cooaeqtieoce  of  tlie  continued  mitr^ 
"VThtiiin*,  he  uiffcred  him  to  be 
IShAe.,  1«9,  ir.  UD; 
[K  540;  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5, 7, 
l.ii'k*  zxix*  3 ;  Jo«eph.  A  til.  x, 
[P.  S.] 

*    *^    ' "5,  f lecttd  one  of 

•oHtion  of  the 

AFWMrTl;l^  tbe  chict  of  tiie  decnmani  in 

lit  anremmrttt  of  Verrw  (a  r.  73— 

of  l£eiiN>^  d^tJug\ildied  for  tutnu^ily 

tim^wn  kind.     (Cic  rcrr.  li.  44^ 
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3.  L.  Aruo!«it;a,  conid  cnFeetna  in  a.  u,  U 
(Fii*/.  CcipiA),  belonged  to  the  military  Btaff  of 
Dnmui  {tfohnrn  I>ni^)^  when  the  latter  wa*  sent  to 
fltiel!  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Oem«my,  a.  d.  H. 
AproiiiuB  waa  lenl  to  Honie  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mntiijeem  ;  and  on  hit 
rvtum  to  Gerauiny  he  served  under  Gcrmatiicufl, 
utid  i«  nientjooed  aa  one  of  the  Roman  genirralH  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  d.  15»  On  account  of  bt«  ner- 
ric^  in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honnur  of  the 
triumphal  omtmtenta.  (Tac.  Ann,  L  2P,  56,  72*) 
lie  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  ^.  t>.  h» 
(iL  3*2);  and  four  yesvr»  aflerwnnU  (a,  n.  20),  he 
succeeded  CaiuiUiw^a*  procouAuJ,  in  the  govemnii^nt 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  agaiitft  Tacr^iri- 
noa,  and  enforced  intlitary  discipline  with  great 
•evenly,  (ill.  121.)  He  was  sub«equently  the  pro- 
pniriur  of  lower  Germany »  when  the  Vriaii  rc- 
..jt  1  ;,nd  seemi  to  have  Wt  hint  life  in  the  i*tir 
them«  (iv.  73,  comi»ircd  with  xi.  19.) 
as  had  two  dnnj^hters:  one  of  whom  wna 
ii}«irne<l  to  Plautioft  Silvanus,  and  wa«  murdered 
hy  her  husband  (ir.  22) ;  the  other  waa  married 
to  Lentulus  Gactulicua,  consul  in  a.  d.  26,  (vi. 
30.)  He  had  *i  boo,  1*  Aproniu»  Cat-sianufi,  who 
accompanied  hia  father  to  Africa  in  a.  d.  20  (iii, 
21),  and  who  waa  coii»ul  for  six  montha  with  Ca!i< 
gula  in  A.  D.  30.     (Dion  Ca«&.  Ux.  l*^.) 

APRONIANUS.  L  C.  VirsTAi^LTa  Apao- 
NiANUft*  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  aceession 
of  Vespasian,  a,  d.  70.  (Toe.  ifU.  I  H,}  Ho 
it  probably  the  same  Aproiiianus  aa  the  conanl  of 
that  name  in  a.  n.  59. 

%  Ca^wr  Apronianur,  the  fother  of  Dion 
CaasTua,  the  hiatoriau,  was  governor  of  Daljuatia 
and  Cilicia  at  difTcpent  periods.  Ujon  Caaaius  wat 
with  hit  fiithLT  in  Ciliciii.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  S(J, 
Irix.  1,  Ixxii,  7»)  Reiuiar  {dr  Vifa  Casbii  DvmU 
%  a.  p.  1535)  anppoaev  tliat  Apronianua  waa  ad* 
mitted  into  the  aenate  about  A.  n.  180, 

3.  ApitONiANUS,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Alio,  waa  itnjuatly  condenmed  to  death  In  hit 
absence.  A,  i».  203.     (Dion  Caaa  bcxvi  8.) 

4.  AraoMANUs  AsTiRiua.     [AsTEfutra.) 
ATS  INKS  fAi^Wf).       1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidaa  (a.  p.;  conip*  Endoc  pw  (>7) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  aiod  lather  of  On&tiiuua,  but 
otbcrwiw  unknown. 

2.  A  «on  of  Ona»lmu%  and  grand aon  of  Apuinea 
No,  If  it  likewiae  called  an  Athenian  mphist.  It 
ia  not  iinpoaaible  that  he  may  be  the  ApsiDea 
whose  commentary  on  Dcmoatbcnea  i»  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  {nd  Drmmth.  Lrpiin.  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schol, 
ftti  Henno*j,  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedeaiu^,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  though  thia  Apinea  ia  callvd  a 
Looedaenionian.  (Funap.  Vit,  St>)>L  p.  113,  ed, 
Antwerpi.  156tJ.)  This  Aprinea  and  hii  diftciplea 
were  hoatile  to  Julian  us  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athena,  and  to  hi*  acbool.  Thia  enmity  (fVfW 
to  much  that  Athena  in  the  end  faund  ilNflf  in  a 
itate  of  civil  tuiirfare,  which  required  the  preience 
of  a  RoDuin  proconsul  to  auppreaa.  (Eunap.  p.  1 15, 
&c) 

3.  Of  Gadam  in  Phoenicia,  a  Creek  sophist  and 
rhetoricimif  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi'^ 
minua,  about  A.  d.  235.  He  itudied  at  Smyrna 
under  Henurleidea,  the  Lycian^  and  aft+TWfirdi!  at 
Nicomeditt  under  Rarilieua.  He  •  ily 
Wiug^ht  rhetoric  at  Athena,  and  diMti:  i  i- 
K-lf  i!io  much  that  he  was  honoured  vi-i  «»  1 1       'ii 
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■ular  dignity.     (Suida*,  c  v. ;  Txetzet.  (liil.  riii. 
6'JCt.)     He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratut  (  Vit,  Sopk. 
iL  ZS.  §  4),  who  praiaes  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memon*,  but  is  afttud  to  say  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  flattery  or  partiality.     We  still 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  Apsines :    1.  Ilfpl 
TflN'  fUpM¥  rov  irokiTucoO  \6you  r<ix*^  which  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Khetoret  Graeci  (pp. 
682 — 726),  under  the  incorrect  title  Wx*^  H^o- 
pucij  Tcpi  Tpoot/AW,as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Ilermogencs  (p.  14,  but  see  p.  297).      This 
work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  fonn  a  correct  notion  of  it.     In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apsines  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinus   on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
AValz  in  his  Rhetores  UraecL    (ix.  p.  465,  &c.; 
comp.  Westerroann,  Getrk  d,  Gneek  Iieredt$amk. 
§  98,  n.  6.)     2.  ncpl  rwr  ^x^/uori^^ycM'  wpo- 
€\ntidrt0y,  is  of  little  importance  and  very  short. 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus*  Rkeior.  Graec,  pp.  727-7iU), 
and  in  Walz. /?A<ior.  Grate,  ix.  p.  534,  Ace.  [L.S.] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  ("At^cproi),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  sui^gcons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  still  extant,  was  bom,  according  to 
Suidas  («.  V.)  and  Eudocia  ( Vwlar,  ap.  Villoision, 
AneciL  Graecoj  voL  L  p-  65),  at  Pnisa  or  Nico* 
media  in  Bithynia.     He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Constantine  in  his  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  tliat  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under   Constantine   IV.  (or   Poyonatut\ 
A.  D.  671*     His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Veterinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,^  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol., 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Orjiiaeus,  Basil. 
1537,  4to.     Sprcngel  published  a  little  work  en- 
titled **  Progranuna  do  Apsyrto  Bithvnio,**  Halae, 
1832,  4to.  I'W.  A.  G.J 

A'PTEROS  f  AxTfpoj),  "the  wingless,*'  a  sur- 
name under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  i\ith  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  same  idea  ^-as  expreswd  at  Siiarta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  4, 
ill  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

APULEIUS.  rAppi'LKiis.] 
APU'tiTIA  CKNS,  had  the  cognomen  Fvllo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  o^nomen  are  »poken  of 
under  Apubtius.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
wha  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
FuUo,  B.  r,  226. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  AprBTiUR,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tarcntum,  &  c.  215. 
(Liv.  xxiiu  38.) 

2.  L.  Apcstiur,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
pidus  in  Macedonia,  b.  c  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip,  lie  was  aftei^ 
wards  •  legate  of  the  consul  ll  Cornelius  Scipin, 
B.  c.  190,  and  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lyda.  (Liv.  xxxL  27,  xxxviL  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  ApuNTirs,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  &  c.  161.     (Pol>b.  xxxii. 

A'QUILA  (*A«vAas),  the  tnutelator  of  the  Old 
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Testament  into  Greek,  waa  a  natire  oi  F 
Epiphanet  (Oe  PcmL  ei  Men$,  15)  states,  t 

was  a  rektion  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  wfc 
ployed  him  in  the  rebuUding  of  Jerusalem 
Capitolina) ;  that  he  waa  converted  to  ChristJ 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  b 
astrology;  and  that  he  then  went  over  t 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised;  but  this  acoo 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  rumoork 
that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  havia] 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  proselyte,  an 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably 
130  A.  D.  (Iren.  iiL  24;  Euseb.  rnwp. 
vii.  1 ;  Hieron.  Ep,  ad  Pammudu  voL  iv. 
p.  255,  Maru) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  H 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  fumishin 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  version  better 
than  the  Septuagint  to  sustain  them  in  the 
position  to  Christianity.  He  did  not,  howev 
some  have  supposed,  fidsify  or  pervert  the  sr 
the  original,  but  he  translated  every  «-ofd, 
the  titles,  such  as  Metaiak,  with  the  most  1 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  tlie  a 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named 
dxpiStuuf,  The  version  was  very  popular  wil 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  rvad.  (A 
146.)  It  was  generaUy  disliked  by  the  Chris! 
but  Jerome,  though  sometimes  showing  thii 
ing,  at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  A 
and  his  version.  {Quae$t.  2,  adUamui.  iii.  | 
Ej>i$t.  ad  Marceli.  ill  p.  96,  iL  p.  312;  Q 
JJeit.  M  Gtnes.  iii.  p.  216 ;  CommemL  in  Jf, 
Comment,  in  Hot,  c  2.)  The  version  is 
pmised  by  Origi>n.  {Comment,  m  Jak,  viiL  p. 
Hetpous.  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fr.igroents  remain,  which  hare 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hexapla  | 
uiNBK],and  in  Dathe's  Oputn-ula^  Lips.  1 746.  [  ] 
A'gUlLA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
tioned  with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  pi 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bos[>orus  who  luul  rt-cdve 
sovereignty  after  the  expuUion  of  Mithridatei 
the  same  year,  Aquik  obtained  the  prm-t 
insignia.    (Tac.  Ann.  xiL  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUSr),  a  R 
jurist,  from  whoM  liLer  mpttttMorum  two  fruict 
concerning  tutorcs  are  preserved  in  the  l>ige»t 
the  Florentine  Index  he  is  named  (ntlim*  A' 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  re 
FaAAou  for  lovKtov.  This  has  ocouioni^  J 
AquiLi  to  be  confuundcd  with  Aquiliiu^  G 
His  date  is  unceruin,  though  be  proloUy 
under  or  before  the  rvign  of  Sept  i  mi  us  S«>% 
A.  D.  193-8 ;  fur  in  Dig.  26.  tit.  7,  s.  34  he 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to 
been  first  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tiL  3. 
§  3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  b 
is  referrvd  to  a  liiter  period.  He  may  po»»ih 
the  same  ]n'non  with  Lucius  Julius  Aqutia, 
wrote  de  Etnuiu  dinctpfina,  or  with  that  A 
who,  under  SScptiraius  Soverus,  was  prsHRi 
li^ypL,  and  Ix'caiue  remarkable  by  his  penccnti 
the  ChrihtiaiiM.  (Mujansius,  Comm,  ad  30  •/nr 
Fraijm.  voL  iL  p.  288 ;  Otto,  in  Prurf.  TVs 
L  p.  13;  Zimmcm,  Horn,  HeekU-Gt^ieiiU^  % 
§  10.3.)  [J.  T.  i\ 

A'griLA,  I^  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  | 
pmlnbly  in  a  c.  45,  was  the  only  mcmlirr  m) 
college  that  did  not  ri*4*  to  Caesar  as  he  poaar 
the  tribunes*  mau  iu  his  triuniph.  (5mL«/W.4 
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rs.)  He  vas  oiie  of  Cae«r''t  mnrdeicn,  8nfl  after-  ] 
mds  serred  as  a  lepLtt  of  Bratos  at  the  beginning 
$(  ELC,  43  in  CiJalpine  GaoL  He  defeated  T. 
VoBaxios  PlancuA,  and  droTe  kim  out  of  PoUentia, 
bat  vas  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Aatmj  hy  Ifirtiua.  He  was  honoui«d  with  a 
iti&ie.'  ( Appian,  J3.  C  ii.  113;  Dion  Cass.  zlvi. 
A.40:  Cic.  PkiL  xi.  6,  ziii  1*2,  od/bm.  x.33.) 
Patins  Aquila  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fire- 
fsattlr  mentioned  bj  kim  in  his  letters.  {Ad  Fcun, 
^'2-^  TiL  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  ihetorician,  who 
hti  after  Alexander  Numenins  but  before  Julius 
Bdbiamis,  probaklj  in  the  tkird  century  after 
Qriit.  the  antbor  of  a  small  work  intitled,  deFhuris 
Smkstiarum.  et  EiocutiomUy  wkich  is  usually  prmted 
vok  RntiUas  Lapua.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bslmken,  I^^ogd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
liaal  notes  l^  Fiotscher,  Lips.  1831.  Rufinianus 
rtttes,  that  Aqnila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
fi«  one  of  Alexander  Numenins  on  the  same 
viffsHL.  [See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VETDIUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
iM&th  lq;:ion,  one  of  Otbo*s  generals,  was  present 
is  the  battle  in  which  Othols  troops  were  defeated 
kf  those  of  Vitellina,  a.  d.  70.     He  subsequently 
opaosed  Vespasian*s  par<;y.  (Tac  Hid.  ii.  44,  iii  7.) 
AQUl'LIA  SEVE'RA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
^  emperor  Elagabolns,  whom  he  married  after 
£v«fcing  his  former  wife,  Paula.    This  marriage 
fsre  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aqnilia  was  a 
lotal  Wi^n ;    but  Elagabalus  said  iJiat  he  had 
OBtncted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might  ' 
be  bom  from  kimself,  the  pontifex  mazimus,  and  a  1 
vetal  virgin.     Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  did  not  \ 
hn  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three  ! 
e(2ierB  soccessirely,  he  again  returned  to  her.     It 
ifpesn  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
her  before  x.  n.  221.   (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiz.  9 ;  Hero- 
diuL  T.  6 ;  Eckhel,  Tii  p.  259.) 
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COIN  OF  JULIA  AQUILIA  8KVXRA. 

AQUILI'NUSy  a  cognomen  of  the  Herminia 
Gens. 

1.  T.  HsRiciNirs  Aqutlinus,  one  of  the  heroes 
is  the  by  of  the  Tarquins,  was  with  M.  Horatius 
ta«  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquinins  Superbus 
«hen  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  He  was 
rae  of  the  defenders  of  the  Snblician  bndge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porsenna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  sabaequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  vas  consul  in  B.  c  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
ef  the  lake  RegiUus  in  498,  in  single  combat  with 
^lamiiias.  (Liv.  ii.  10,  11,  20  ;  Dionys.  iv.  75, 
▼.  22,  23,  26,  36,  ri  12 ;  Pint.  Pop/ic  16.) 

2.  La  a  Hervinics  T.  f.  Aquilinus,  Cos. 
B.  c  4  48.   (Lit.  iiL  65 ;  Dionya  xL  51.) 

AQ  U  I'LL!  A,  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintuft 
Ci&TD,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  marry. 
Cicefo  raeatioiia  the  feport  in  one  of  kii  letters, 


B.  c  44,  and  says,  in  another,  that  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-mother,  iad  AlL 
xiv.  13,  17.) 

AQUl'LLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  AquillaUf  but  in  manuscripts  generally  with 
a  sbgle  L  This  gens  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  iL  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil- 
Uus  Tuscus,  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
B.  c.  487.  The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  Corvus,  Crassus,  Flohus,  Gal- 
LU8,  Tuscus :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  see 
Aquillius. 

AQUl'LLIUS.  1.  M'.Aquilliu8,M\p.M\n. 
Consd  B.  c.  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perpema.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit- 
ted by  bribing  the  judges.  (Fior.  ii.  20 ;  Justin. 
xxxvi  4 ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  4 ;  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor,  il  5, 
Dw.  in  ChedL  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  22.)  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  a  c.  126.    {Fasi,  Capitol.) 

2.  M\  Aquillius  M\  f.  M\  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  b.  c.  101,  conducted  the 
svar  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  revolted  under  Atbenion.  Aquillius  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Flonis,  iii.  19 ;  Liv. 
£3wZ,  69;  Diod.  xxxvi.  Eel.  1 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  54, 
r.  2 ;  Fad.  Capitol.)  In  98,  he  was  accused  by 
Lb  Fufius  of  maladministration  in  Sicily ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  bis  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  Brut. 
52,  de  Of.  iL  14,  pro  Place  39,  de  Orai.  iL  28, 47.) 
In  B.  c.  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
«ular  legates  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
stachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
ridates  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  Mithr,  7,  19,  21 ; 
Liv.  EpU.  77;  VelL  Pat.  iL  18;  Cic  pro  Ley, 
Man.  5  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUPLLIUS  JULIA'NUS.     [Julianus.] 

AQUl'LLIUS  RE'GULUS.     [Rkgulus.] 

AQUl'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.     [Sbverus.] 

AQUI'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (CatuU.  xiv.  18; 
Cic  Tusc.  V.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompeian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompeians,  ho  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
B.C.  47.    (DeBeiLA/ric.  57,69.) 

ARABI A'N  US  (*Apaeiap6s\  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  a.  d.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost.  ( Euscb.  H. 
E.  V.  27  ;  Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  c  51.)      [P.  S.] 

ARA'BIUS  SCH0LA'STICUS('Ap<te«)s2x<>- 
AcurriK()s),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  856.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Idmon  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  famous  dyer  iP 
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parple.  Hu  daagfater  wat  grnitlj  ikilled  in  the 
art  of  weayinff,  and,  proud  d[  her  talent,  the  even 
ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amonrt  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  fiiult  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Arochne  in  despair  hung  herwlf.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  liCe,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Anuhne 
herself  into  a  spider  (dpdxyfi),  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Or.  Afet  yL  1_145;  Viig. 
Geory,  iv.  246.)  This  fiiUe  seems  to  suggest  tht 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  firom  the 
apidcr,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 
ARAETHY'REA  CApai0i^),  a  daughter  of 
Afu,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  laid  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Aracthyiea.  (Horn.  IL  iL  571 ;  Strab.  viiL 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pilkrs,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
wen  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in- 
voked Aras  and  his  twq  children  with  their  fiioes 
turned  towards  their  monuments.  (Pans.  iL  12. 
§§  4-6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RACUS  ("Apattos),  Ephor,  b.c.  409,  {Hett, 
it  Sb  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  B.  c.  405,  with  LyHUider  for 
vice-admiral  (iwurroXtvi)^  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(raiNipX^)»  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  lame  penon  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Pint.  L^  7 ;  Xen.  llelL  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  ziii. 
100 ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commlssionen  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  369  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  33,  where  "Apcucos  should  be  read  inst&id  of 
"Affaros.) 

ARACY'NTITIAS  (^ApaKweds)^  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  ap,  Stepk, 
Byz.  9.  r.  *ApdKvp0os,)  [L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRI'CIUS  (narplKiot'Apdf>- 
Vios)t  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Ooeamu^  a  passage  out 
of  which,  rekting  to  Mcletius  and  Anus,  is  quoted 
in  the  Syuodioon  Veiw  (32,  ap.  Fabric  BiM,  Grarc. 
xiL  p.  .%9).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  TlarfH- 
kIov  *Apapnlov  roO  /idKopos^  4k  rov  \Ayou  ovroO 
rev  iwiKryofUrou  *A<ctayov.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  (*Apaptis),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  riuttu  (b.  c  388),  the 
last  puiy  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name  :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KtiicaXos  and  the 
AloXoclmav,  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Araros  (Arp.  ad  Ftui,  iv.  Bekker),  proliably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  n.  c.  375.  (Suidas,  $.  r.) 
i^uidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
Kaivf^y,  Ka/iTvAtMV,  Tlattht  yovni^  'Tfiireuor,  "ASc^- 
f'lf,  Tla^ffWW.  All  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 
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diancter  is  oontained  in  the  folkwiog  pa 
Alexis  (A then,  iii  p.  123,  e.),  who^  ]»«• 
his  rival: 

^p^oTot  li>3or  ^^vxfirfpm  *Aftpir9u 
ARAS.    [Arabthyrba.] 
ARASPES  {*Apdffinis\  a  Mede,  and 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  firom  his  youth,  eooten 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  b«1 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  fislling  in  k 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyms  had  committed 
charge.     [Abbadatar.]     He  isafterwai 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  con 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  ti 
wing  of  Cyrus*  army  in  the  battle  with  < 
(Xon.  C^.  V.  1.  §  1,  8,  &&,  vi.  1.  §  36» 
§  14,  21.) 

ARATUS  CApctros),  of  Sieyon,  Hn 
B.  a  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  nn 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Pliilopoemen  and  L; 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
Grecian  states  together,  and  b^  this  anion  t 
the  national  independenee  agamst  the  daogi 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and 
Aratus  was  the  son  of  Clnnias,  and  wi 
at  Sieyon,  B.  c  271.  On  Uie  murder  of  hi 
by  Abantidos  [Abantioas],  Aratus  was 
from  the  general  extirpation  cf  the  fiunilj  1 
his  nncle*s  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to 
where  he  was  brought  np^  When  he  had  : 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  posse  ssiop 
native  city  by  the  help  df  some  Ai^iana,  t 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  1 
Nicocles  of  hia  power,  a  &  251.  (Compu 
ii43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aiatns,  Sicy< 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy^  allia 
which  he  succeeded.  In  B.  c  245  he  was 
general  (arpttnry^s)  of  the  league,  and  a 
time  in  243w  In  the  hitter  of  these  years  I 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Mscedonii 
rison,  and  induced  the  Corinthian  people 
the  league.  It  was  chiefly  through  hn 
mentality  that  Megara,  Troesen,  Epidaama, 
Geonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afte 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  th 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  exp 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  An 
PcUene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  th 
of  that  town,  and  790  of  their  number  pot 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  tiM 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seedi 
ruin  were  laid.  The  very  prospect,  wbic 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  ae 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  ' 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Aetolia,  and  of  Cleo 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  fe 
[Clbombnbk]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  fri 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  aUiaooe  at  Aal 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  ap| 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  aa  m 
expected,  joined  Cleomenes;  and  in  a  soe 
of  actions  at  Lycacum,  Megalopolis,  and  He 
baeum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeans  were  wrj 
destroyed  By  these  Aratus  lost  the  coofid 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  crasore  en  fc 
duct,  and  Sparta  was  pbced  at  the  head  ef 
federacy,  ftiUy  able  to  dictate  to  the  whale  <tf  < 
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AfgOB,  Hprmfotic,  Pelkne, 
Ct^jm^  PU&B|  PheBMA,  and  Corinth,  in  wbkli 
iW  AdMoM  futiauu  kept  «fily  the  dudcl-^ 
h  vM  hdw  iMtiPUfwy  to  call  on  Antjgoaui  for 
iIk  fnaind  aid.  Venmrnkat  to  fNut  through 
Am»  iMvjqg  been  wt§uatd^  he  cmtnrked  hui 
mm  ia  fwwn  iirti,  md,  mSHSoig  hj  EuboesA,  land- 
•I  kt  anaj  new  the  kdtmtii,  while  CUionufnes 
•M  occtt|nnl  with  the  stege  of  Sk^on.  (Poljb. 
a.  J3.)  The  kner  innoediaieely  mited  the  sicgc, 
^  kmeiied  to  defend  Corinth  t  hut  no  iooncr 
mt  ht  o^ippsd  then,  than  Amtat,  hj  a  ituuter- 
^lia  if  pancjrt  flaioed  the  aviiifaaoe  of  a  porter  in 
Mtgm  la  flaee  the  L^eedaeiDoman  garriKiii  in  a 
•itfC  iMfv.  deomeDei  hastened  thither^  learing 
~  '  ta  iJbe  haadft  of  Antigoniui ;  but  arriving  tc»Q 
li  ladka  ellartiiai  neasiuei  agaiiut  Arotus, 
ABl%oiwa  v«*  in  hit  rear,  be  retreated  ta 
•dft  wmA  lis- -'  »■— f*^  Antenna  mean- 
mm  hy  Aja  <  e  elected  general  of 

ifoe.  and   i  nth  and  Sic^roti   his 

^pBTlen.  What  hope  was  theie  now  left 
the  ffmU  desiffu  of  Aratus*  life  could  be  ne- 
mitte  all  the  Greek  goTeniments 
Ktion  ?  Heneeforward  the  caprice 
^ife  Macvdooun  monarch  wat  to  ivguktc  the 
oC  the  power*  of  Greece.  The  oirecT  of 
in  which  AnituA  seemi  henceforward 
IP  kBf«  liBEB  no  further  engaged  than  at  hu 
tirmt  abd  gitidev  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Mmt^  (a.  c  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
«i  iff  99et  pmt  down.  Philip  noceeded  Aitti- 
i^la  iha  ihrooe  of  Macedon  (a.  c.  221)^  and  it 
IM  Ut  f^ivy  dorii^  the  next  two  years  (from 
fil  l»  2l9  A>  c.)  to  make  the  AchaeonB  fpel  how 
they  were  on  Inm.  Thii  period  is  nc- 
ap  with  ij»t'ur*jmi»  of  the  Aetulions 
oppodti^  '        %  and  the  trial 

The  izcd  Clariain, 

I  iwm»  war  Me^lc^    .  li.  ir.  6.},  and 

theif  plonderijig  ejciinioD.s  tiU 
k«.  fcBetai  of  the  UHigue,  took  the  pUux 
oat  the  gartiion.  Ai  the  time  for  the  ex- 
J/hdm  i^  AialiOe*  office  nrrired*  the  Actolian  gene- 
ih  OvioMckaa  aod  &o9|ai  mode  an  attack  on 
flttaa  lad  I^Mna.  and  earned  on  their  rarngct  up 

*  thi  bwdefv  of  Mesaeoe,    in   the  hope  that 
would  be  token  agabit  them 

for  the  fptlowing  year  wa§  | 
daoi.      To    temedy    thia,   x\ratuj    anticipated 
la  wmmmod  five  davt.  and  ordered  the  troopa  of 
4ihaMe  to  mmmW  m  m  ,~  ^  ^ -!i^    The  Aeto- 
ia^  Bi^^g  hii  fone  pored  to  quit 

Ai  CHortfy,  when  Ar.r  ug  hii  object 

i^kicalfy  aeeaoipllihed,  di«buuUed  the  chief  part 

#  kii  af»y«  an*!  mnrehwl  with  about  4000  to 
f^lM&  TI*  turned  rmind  in  punuit, 
«I«CH»<^  Srium,  u^^on  which  Aratoi 
^«d  fcte  r-.'  .  -  f.f.  ..  rmd  in  a  bottle. 
«li«  Wpn  la  a  aktmn  to  gain  some 
m  mnid  idfimlage'  pocitioni,  wat 
'iirjaPi  deftaiid  aod  hi*  ^niy  fKa/ly  dr»troycd. 
tW  Atfiilltlia  marched  home  In  triumph^  and 
-^Sf^  Haa  Itemed  to  take  hii  trial  on  serend 
Aafi^ — aeannlnfl  the  commfitid  before  faii  legal 
1^  dStbaadhif  ma  troops  unKkilfui  conduct  in 
^■"iiif  &  liBie  aad  place  of  uction,  and  carelene- 
^w  ii  dbe  icitoi  itv^f.  Mr'  tru^  acqtiitted»  not 
^  ^  maad  tl' '  !  r^  nntnie,  but 
^  oaiaBHWc  vi  '  I'or  tome  time 
lib  dlit  tkt  Aasoiiaiu  comuKicu  tiictr  inTa«iani^ 
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and  A  rat  u  a  ncas  nnable  effectually  to  check  them, 
till  at  lust  PblUp  took  the  field  ai  comnuuider  of 
the  allied  oniiy*  The  «jc  remaining  yeor*  of  Aratua* 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  tairigue»,  by  which  at  dil^ 
fcrcnt  times  hii  infinence  waa  more  or  lese  ahakeii 
with  the  king.  At  ^jnt  he  was  entirely  »et  aside  | 
and  thiA  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  hit  object 
woa  to  unite  Greece  m  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wijdied  to  unite  it  at  subject  to  him- 
ficir.  In  a  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aratus  re- 
gained hix  induenoc  by  au  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents;  and  the  eflects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  oomblned 
forces  of  the  Aetoliana,  Eleous,  and  Laeedaemo* 
nioni.  In  &.C  21 7  Amtus  was  the  1 7th  time  chosen 
geneml,  and  every  thingt  so  far  as  the  lecuiity  of 
the  leagued  states  wns  concerned,  prospered ;  but 
the  fceiiogs  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
diflereiit,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immetliuttf  object  of  subduing  certAia  states 
was  effected.  The  «tory  told  by  JPlatarch^  of  bit 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  fjmriiioning  of  Ilhome^ 
would  probably  repretenl  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  thciie  two  men.  In  B.  c  213  he 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
rtii.  1 4  ;  Pint.  Arat.  52),  torn  the  e^t  of  poison 
ttdminifrtered  by  the  king's  Older.  Diriue  honoura 
were  paid  to  him  by  hit  oountrymei^  and  annual 
solemnities  eiitabliahed.  (Dirt,  of  AnL  9.  V,  'A/?d- 
Teio,)  ArutUB  wrote  Commentaries,  Iwing  a  bi»« 
tory  of  his  oww  times  down  to  m.  c.  220  (Polyb, 
It.  2),  which  Polybios  cLjirac'leriHCS  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  recoriia.  (ii.  UK)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratns  Uiy  in  the  sti-ndinefis  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  parpOHC,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  a«  one  nation  ;  the  consunituate  abihty 
with  which  he  guidt'd  the  elemouts  of  tlio 
starm  which  mged  about  Lim ;  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  trutj  tti  bin  objpri  to  the  end, 
whrn  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  pn-atcst  pcrstjoal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he*  was  unflucccftsful  in  the  opt-n  field ;  bat  for 
Buccess  in  stratagem,  which  it^uired  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unnvaJled.  U1ie 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  nolile  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  luid  of 
EgTrpt,  and  more  e*pecixdly  the  existence  of  a  ciun- 
temporary  with  the  virtue*  and  abilities  of  Clet>- 
menes,  ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  ruise  Greece  by  Tigonr  and  purity, 
such  aa  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cauM!  of  SjKirta, 
his  fate  might  hove  been  different*  As  it  w«*,  he 
left  hi«  country  surroimded  by  diRiciiHy  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycfir- 
tas.  (Plut.  Aruim  and  A^i»i  Polyb.  li.  J  v.  rii* 
viii.)  [aT.A] 

ARATUS  f ApoTof),  author  of  two  Greek 
aRtronmrtiml  p^Hfms.  The  dute  of  hi*  birth  i»  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  a.  c* 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apollonius  Pcrgaeus  hsip- 
pcned  during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  couteiupo- 
rarj'  with  Aristurchua  ir>f  Scirnos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  him.     (A/y//.  vi.  nnd  viL) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writers  :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2ud  vol  of  BuKIe's  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  iu  the  Oranologiiim  of  Futaviiis.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  Fmm  these  it  appearg 
that  he  was  s  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pomjieio- 
pults)  in  Ciliciu,  or  (according  to  one  authcirity)  i  ~ 
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Tamis ;  that  he  was  invitttd  to  the  court  of  An- 
ti^imuB  Gonataa,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
ft|M-ut  all  the  latttT  jistrt  of  hi»  life ;  and  that  his 
chief  purhuits  were  ]ihybic  (which  it  alho  Miid  tti 
have  been  hiA  profrb^ion),  gnunmar^,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  Lifct  he  wab  instructed  by  tiie  Stoic 
]>ioiiyhiui  lleracleott's. 

Several  fKietical  works  on  various  subjects  at 
well  as  a  nunilxT  of  ]>ro!»c  epibtles,  arc  attributed 
to  Amtus  ( Jtuhle,  vol.   ii.  p.  4oJ),  but  none  of 
thcin  have  conic  down  to  us  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned   alwve.       These    have   generally    been 
joined   together  as  if   parts   of  the  same   work  ; 
but   they   bts'Ui   to  be  dihtinct  po<rnis.     The  fir»t, 
called    ^aiyo/ACfo,    consists    of  I'.i'l    verses  ;    the 
stiond,  Aioarifitia  ( I*rtMf/toi^ti*\t ),  of  4*22.    Eudoxus, 
alKiut  a  century  earlier,   hiid   written  two  prose 
works,  ^au'6fjiwa  and  "Lyonrpov,  which  arc  both 
lost ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Ar»- 
tiis,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
^tv6iitya  of  the  btter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
tile  fragments  of  them  pn'sened  by   llip]>archus 
(Petav.  UramA*t<i.  p.   173,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  Iti.'iU), 
that  Anitus  has  in  fact  versitied,  or  closely  imi- 
tated iKirts  of  them  both,  but  especiitUy  of  the  first. 
I'he  design  of  the  ywm  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations  with  the 
mles  for  their  ri»ing!»  and   settings  ;  and  of  the 
circliMi  of  the  sphens  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.     The  ])ositions  of  the  constella- 
tions north  of  the  ecli[)tic,  arc  described  by  re- 
f(>rence  to  the  princiiKil   groujM   surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Ik^ars,  the  Dnigon,  and  Ceplieus), 
whilht  Urion  serves  <ts  a  iH»int  of  departure  for 
tiiOHc  to  the  south.     The  iunnobility  of  the  earth, 
and   the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axid  are  ir.riinLiined  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
Kotliac  is  deK-rilicd  ;    but   the  j>lanet8  are  intro- 
duced mrri'ly  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own.  without  ajiy  attempt  to  define  their  {leriods  ; 
nor  in  anything  said  alxmt  the  moon's  orbit     The 
op<Miing  of  the  jioem  a^-ertu  the  dependence  of  all 
things    upon    Zimis    and     contains    the    {Ku^siige 
Toil  7cip  Kcd   yi¥0%   ^(t^kV,  quoted  by  St.    Paul 
(Aratus*  felluw-countryiuan)  in  his  addn*ss  to  the 
Athenians.      {Act*  xvii.  '2H.)     Fnmi  tlie  general 
want  of  prccihion    in  the  descriptions   it    would 
teem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  nuiiheniatici<in  nor 
observer  (cmnp.  C\c  tic  Ontt.  i.    I 'J)  or, 'at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
nccurocy.      He  not  only  repn'sents  the  configura- 
tions of  jiarticular  groups  inconvctly,  but  descriUs 
some    pha4-nomena    which   are   incouMhtent  with 
any  one  hupposition  an  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  others  which  could  nttt  CfM-xist  at  any 
one  ep«K.h.     (Sei*  the  article  Arati's  in  the  l\nnif 
Cjid^ffo'iiifiJ)     The^e  errnrs  an'  partly  to  Iks  attri- 
buted to  Kudoxus  himself,  and  (uirtiy  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  mab-riiUs  supplied 
by  him.     H ipjiarehu*  (alxmt  a  centurj-  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  obstTver,  ha-*  left  a 
connnentar}'  ujM>n  the  ♦aiMM«ro  of  Kud«>xui.  and 
Aratus  oirasioncd  by  the  diM:n«irtncieii  whicli  he 
bad  noticed   lietwcen   his  own  ubs(;r\Mtions  and 
their  deicri|rtions. 

Tlw  AMtfiVA«ia  consiHts  of  prognostics  of   thi> 
*  from  astnmoniicid  phaenomeiuu  u  iih  an  | 
ito  eflfecls  n|ion  annii.ilh.     It  apjM-ars  to 
tioB  of  llekiod,  and  to  h^ive  U-en  imi-  ' 
rjiyii  iu  ■umc  parts  tf  the  (Jcur^ic*.  | 
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The  materialB  are  said  to  be  taken  almoit  vWDy 
from  Arist<itlc*s  Meteorologica,  from  the  work  JE 
Theophrastus  **  l>e  Siguis  Vciitonim,**  and  (na 
Ileoiod.  (Uuhle,  vuL  \L  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  wA 
in  either  poem  about  Jiftrvl<jjrjf  in  th«  proper  team 
of  the  «'ord. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  dittingnisM  lif 
the  eli-gancc  and  accuracy  ivwdting  from  a  ilafr 
of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality  at 
|H>etic  elevation  ;  and  variety  of  natter  is  eirlnU    . 
by  tlie  nature  of  the  subjects.    (Sec  QuintiL  x.  IJ  T 
That  they  became  very  {Mipuku'  both  in  the  Gkbcm 
and  Uonian  world  (comp.  Ov.  Am.  L  15.  16) ■ 
proved  by  Uie  number  of  commentaries  and  Lattt 
translations.     The  Introduction  to  the  4«inf«i0«    [ 
by  Achilles  Tatius  the  Commentary  of  Hippa^    ' 
elms  in  three  btioks  and  another  attribatra  ^    ' 
Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius  are  printed  ia  IH   ;. 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  ComnwoMMi    ' 
(p.  *207),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aiutaichi^ 
(Jeminus.    and    Eratosthenes.        Parts  of  tkM    ,'^ 
{K)etical  Latin  tnuisbtions  are  preserved.     OH   ** 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic  da  Ml    ^' 
Dcor,   ii.  4 1 ),    one   by   Caesar  Germaniciis»  lb    '[ 
grandson  of  Augustus  and  one  by  Festos  Avieiis    " 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Alte    ' 
( Ven.  1499,  foU      The  principal  later  ones  ai»  Iff 
Urotius  (Lugd.  liat.  IGOO,  4to.),  Buhle(Lips  Iiti    ^ 
IHOI,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  three  Latin  venioM)^     '• 
Matthiao  (Francot  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (llcidsik   '^ 
1 824,  8vo.,  with  a  (ieraian  poetical  veraioa),  Bn^    ^ 
mann  (IferoL  18*20',    8ro.),  and  Bokker.  (Deni    ^ 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  BifJ.  Grate,  vol.  iv.  p.  87 ;  Schanbic^  = 
Gtack,  d,  Qricck.  A strvHumit^  p. *2 1 5,  &c. ;  Drianb^  ^ 
UisL  dc  VA^roH,  Ahcu'hw.)  [  W.  F.  D.J 

ARA'TUS  ("Aparof),  of  Cnidus  the  antbur  4  -J 
a  historv  of  Kgvpt.   (Anonvni.  Vit.  AmL) 

A\i\i\{.:V^\Kp€lKns),'  1.  The  founder  of  Ik 
Median  empire,  lurcording  to  the  account  of  CiniM 
(ap.  l)ir>d.  ii.  '24,  Aic,  32).  lie  is  said  u  hsia 
t;ikcn  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Relmas  ^ 
liaby Ionian,  and  to  have  destn>yed  the  old  .Vssyriia 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus  a.  c.  B7C 
CtCbLis  asbignN  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arhaccs 
H.  (.  87fi — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consislrf 
eight  kings.  This  account  ditTem  from  that  d 
llen>doius  who  maki^  DeitKes  the  firbt  kingrf 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  bis  dynaity. 
[Dkiocss.]  Ctesi;ib*  account  of  the  ovrrthrovrf 
the  Assyriim  empire  by  Arbaces  is  followed  \if 
VelleiuK  Paterculus  (L  U),  Justin  (u  3),  and  2>tXBLiL 
(xvi.  ]i.  737.) 

2.  A  comnmnder  in  the  army  of  Artaxems 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyrus  b.  c.  40 1. 
He  wiw  Mttrap  uf  Media.  (Xen.  Amub,  i.  7.  §  \% 
vii.  8.  S  2o  ) 

A'KHITKIl,  PETRO'NIUS.  [PKraosam 
Akiiitkk.] 

AUlJn'Uirs,  AEMI'Lll'S  MAGM'S.  iIm 
author  uf  a  |KH>m  in  ninety-two  lines  in  eirgiac 
verM>,  entitled  **  Ad  Nymphiun  uimis  colbun," 
which  contains  a  grrat  many  expressions  takra 
fioni  the  oMcr  |KM<ts  and  bean  all  the  tnici^nfths 
artificial  la>K>ur  which  chunicterixek  the  latrr  l«*tia 
|MN'try.  It  iH  ]irinted  in  the  Anthidogy  of  Wajf 
niann  (iii.  '27'0  an<l  Meur  (A/>.  *J(>2),  and  ia 
\VerHh.l.rrH  /•#-/.  hit,  .U'lttur.  (liL  p. '217.)  Hw 
autiior  «it  it  u:i<«  ii  rhetorician  at  Tiilo«a  in  (■«■]• 
till'  niati-nud  umle  iif  Aui«tnln>,  wb'i  spiaks  of  hia 
«itii  great  proiac,  and  meutioua  that  be  cnjujrsd 


p«f  ib«  tevlkinaf  G«a«tuitiiie,wWn 
T«li«i»  mtd  M«  «lltrw«Hft  ealicd  to 
f  la  mapttiateod  ike  education  of  one 

fik^iriCkiMX  *  sanwaie  of  ^eiu,  derived 
kHttUft  in  Cpete^  wluire  he  wns  wor- 
ilL  Bjx.  «.  r.  M^«s.)  [L.S.] 

JLA«  a  celefannled  fetniUe  netor  iji 
rlhaoi  CSoero  «peak*  of  in  &  c.  54 
I  Jlini  isnat  fibaiMixvw    (Ad  AtL  ir. 


ARCADIUS. 
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I.  i.  lo.  7e.} 

3»  «iB|>cnw  •£  tlie  Biut,  wa*  the 
i  masm  of  tiftv  eoopepor  TheodofiiuA  I, 
m  Fbeciila,  Rod  wtm  bom  in  S(>aiii 

Tlbtftnitttia^    a    |jogTU)   p]iila«opher, 

Ar»exiiu«s  a  ClirisUan  saint,  con- 
itkia.    Aa  eajijr  m%  395«  TJteodoilua 

bim  the  title  of  AuguMut;  and, 
of  hn  ^KLber  in  tbc  iain«  year,  b^ 

of  tlie  £losl,  irhile  the  We«t  vvii* 
mger  tirmthex:,  Honorioi:  and  ^^i,%k 

•^i«9i  of  enipcx^n  who  reigned  at 

ikU  tbo  cBpti&re  of  the  city  bj  the 

Jjkfc^diiiui    had  inherited  neither 

dbn  flMtily  beoQty  of  hi»  &ther ;  be 

of  tt  wmaXl  fttatiire,  of  a  twartby 
3  withoot  eitlier  phjtical  or  inte!- 
hift  oolx  oeconipliihoieDt  vui  & 
vritiii^.  Dodlity  wa»  the  chief 
umtter  ;  otberm,  women  or  eunuch^ 
1 1  iam  he  had  neither  the  power  to 

wiU*  no'i'  even  patsion  enough  to 
my  hi*  iriiim*.  llufinui,  the  prae- 
I,  m  man  cspoble  of  every  crime,  had 
1  Ibff  Theodosiot  the  guardian  of 
m  SolieliO  beoune  gnaidian  of  Hono- 
I  SoMSlded  to  marry  hia  daughter  to 
^Otoc*  hot  the  eonoch  Entropioi  ren- 
%  ahoctlve,  and  contri?ed  a  maniage 
and  Eudoxss,  the  beantiful 
,  a  Fnuik,  who  wa«  a  genenl  in 
ifPiT.  Expoaed  to  the  riTalahip  of 
wreU  aa  of  Stilicho,  who  preu^nded  to 
4urp  over  Arcadiiis  aUo,  RaAniu  was 
iving  cauaed  an  inraxion  of  Greece  by 

of  the  Uo tha,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
ir  iho  annual  tribute.      His  fidl  waa 

e^  aa  the  people,  exaapemted  by  the 
a  aani«ler,  held  him  in  general  exe- 
ihoa  Rttfinaa  wa«  mnxdered  aa  early 
idcr  ol  the  Goth  Gidnait  who  acted  on 
d  of  Sutkbo.  Hia  auccesaor  aa  mi- 
[  the  emperor  wa»  a  mere 
af  kja  eacnch,  hia  wifeg  aud  hia 
Thej  dedared  Stilicho  an  cnffmy  of 
'  blfteatate?  within  the  limit:i 
ra  amilOi  and  concluded  an  alliance 
iv  iha  Mupoae  of  prerenling  Stilicho 
Bf  irpoD  ConBtantinople.  (397.)  After 
in  vetted  with  the  dlgnitie*  of 
hief, — the  first  euimch  in 
had  ever  been  honoured 
bo  wai  unworthy  of  theni, 
lapacioaa  na  Rufinua 
took  place  under  tbe  fol- 
Tfibigilduft,  the  chief  of  a 
he  Oolh<  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
pa  ill  wbalUoD^  p»tid  the  diAturbancen 
,B^^M^  tfa:..t  .'.iLftper- 

^^PI^Qiiir  lir  ^.  ■ No 


•ooncr  waa  TnligilduB  informed  of  it,  thiui  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutrc^pius  before  be  would 
enter  into  negotiations ;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded by  EudoxLi.,  gave  up  his  minit»t4.'r.  St. 
Chnr'S'ietoiiH  afnud  wf  Ariiuiism,  pleaded  tbe  cau^o 
of  Kutropiua,  but  in  vain ;  the  niinii»ter  wiia  tta- 
nished  to  Cyprui,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded, 
(;il>y.)  Upiin  this  the  Goth»  left  Phr^gin  nnd 
returut'd  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Conitantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Goiiuif^  after  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troop  to  leave  the  capitut,  dt'- 
maaded  liberty  of  divine  aerviee  for  tbe  Goilia, 
who  were  Arians;  and  as  Sl  Chry»ostoin  i^nerge- 
dcally  oppoacd  such  n  cooceHsion  to  heresy,  Galnn^ 
tried  to  weX  fire  to  the  imperial  polace,  Uitl  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  np  arms  and  Galuaa 
wa»  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Gotha  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inliabitanta, 
CroAting  the  Bosporusi,  he  BufFured  a  severe  deffut 
by  the  imperial  fleet,  and  lied  to  the  banks  of  the 
I>aiiube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Hum,  who 
sent  his  head  to  Cons  tan  tinople. 

After  hi«  fall  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirel}'  dependent  upon  hij  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
aasumed  tbe  title  of  **  Augusta,'*  the  empreta 
hitherto  haviog  only  been  styled  "  NobilLfiaima." 
Through  her  influence  St  Chryiostem  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed  his  falL  As  to  Arcodius,  ho  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  father,  which  were  intended  fur  its 
protection  i  he  interdicted  die  public  meetings  of 
the  heretict ;  be  pui^ed  Lis  palace  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants;  and  in  3&6  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  tbe  heretics  ui^'d  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscnted.  liuriiig  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  [jiignns  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  bis  reign  is  stigniati/cd  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  tha 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  wns  issued  in  3i*7.  By 
this  law,  which  was  a  most  tyrannical  extcusiun  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Mnjestatis,  the  principd  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  id  en  ti  lied 
with  his  sacred  iktsoo,  and  otTunces  agjtihst  them, 
either  by  deed*  or  by  thoughts,  were  punished  as 
crim«4  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix*  tit  B.  «,  5  ;  Cud. 
Thcod.  ix.  tiL  14.  s.  *A.)  Arcadiiis  di<;d  on  tlte  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  sou  Thco- 
dosiuE  IL,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrtdiuii,  vol  i. 
pp.574— 6R<J,  ed.  Bonn,  pp,  327— 334,  ed.  Paris  j 
Socrates,  f/w/.  Ecd^s,  v.  10,  vl  pp.  '11%  305—344, 
ed,  lieading ;  Stixouieues,  viiL  pp.  323 — 36  3  j  Theo- 
phones,  pp,  r»3 — 69,  ed,  Paris;  TlieodDret.  v, 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed*  Vales* ;  ChryiKJstom.  (cura 
Aloutjaucoii,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  in  4 to.)  Epvflolae  ad 
lunocentium  Papanh,  &C  vol  iii,  pp.  613 — 1>29  ; 
Vita  CkryKotomi,  m  vol  xiil ;  Ckudiaaus,)  [  Vk\  P .  J 
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tf  n  attnctiTe  and  penuative  kind,  the 
kdv  edumced  by  the  £rankneM  of  his 
.  AhhoQgh  his  means  were  not  hirge, 
II  ban|  chiefljr  derired  firom  king  Ea- 
tf  tilM  were  told  of  his  unassuming 

But  it  nnist  be  admitted,  that  there 
r  ride  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
I  if  tbe  grossest  profligacy — a  chaige 
ilf  answered  by  dting  the  example  of 
•mA  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
riigiitly  confirmed  by  the  circnmstance 
Bi  tiw  76th  year  of  his  age  firom  a  fit 
inmkenneu ;  on  which  erent  an  epi- 
B  pRsnred  by  Diogenes, 
tbe  death  of  Grantor  that  Aioenlaos 
the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
counitted  nothing  to  writing,  his 

io^Kriectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
I  sow  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
Bti  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
I  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
Ho  and  Aristotle :  the  same  snbjects 
I  and  again  discossed,  nntfl  no  room 
r^inal  thonght — a  deficiency  which 
f  eaupensated  by  the  extntTigant 
idiawn  snbtlety  m  the  later  schools, 
ittribote  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
Ktmn  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
ther  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ez- 
lactnal  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
iIm  infonnation  of  sense,  it  would 
hm  time  of  Aroecilaus  the  whole  of 
t  absorbed  in  the  single  qoestion  of 
Iraman  knowledge.  What  were  the 
of  Axceailans  on  thb  question,  it  b 
bet.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  add  to 
tba  doctrtoes  of  Plato  in  an  micop> 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
rf.L  12),  he  summed  up  his  opanions 

**that  he  knew  nothong,  not  even 
metJ"    There  are  two  ways  of  re- 


vise as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  tame  object 
It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Aicesilaus,  **that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,**  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  sceptidsm  could  proceed  further :  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself  only  our  capacities 
for  obtaining  it  It  differed  also  from  the  prind- 
pies  of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
Its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanmrity  (htoxij)^  the  other 
seems  nther  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  specuUtion  to  practical  life,  and  to  hare  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fooL  Slight  as  the  difference  may  appear 
between  the  speoilative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  founden 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusioa,  that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Acactemy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tics were  wholly  strangen.  (Sex.  Empiricua,  adv, 
MaiL  il  158,  PyrL  Hypotm.  i  8,  226.)  [B.J.] 
ARCESILA'US  (*A^tf<riAaor),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant  (Diog.  La«rt  iv.  45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US,  artisU.  I.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Diog.  Laljrt.  iv.  45.)  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  b.  c. 

2.  Of  Paros,  was,  according  to  PHny  (xxxv.  89), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotus  (about  460  b.  a). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  b.  a  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pftnsanias  (l  1.  §  8)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  his  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peiraeeus. 


MO  ARCHEDEMU3. 

work  the  mouucA  iti  the  Mu*.  Botit.  riL  CI,  mid 
the  MitK  CoffiL  tv.  t9f  are  nuppoMHl  to  be  copipj. 
TUcre  were  «ome  statue*  by  him  urci*Titnur«  tAtry- 
ing  n^rmph*,  in  the  collection  of  A^niiu  PoUio. 
Ill]  riMseired  a  tok'ut  from  Octuvini^  a  Roman 
khight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  (rrui^r),  and  waa 
cn;L^g^  by  LucuUiu  to  make  a  ttatuc  of  Ktrlicitat 
fur  fiO  i^ttcrtia ;  but  the  dc^!lth»  b^th  of  the  artist 
mid  of  hit  pcktron  preveuted  the  completian  of  the 
"  ork.  (Plin.  xxxr.  45,  %x%\u  4.  f§  Ut,  13:  the 
ling  Ardusfitat^  in  §  10,  ought,  almoit  undoubt- 
dlvt  to  be  Arenila€  or  ArettUaL)  [  P.  S.} 

ARCHAEAN A'CTI  DAE  ( ^V^^iuowurriJai ), 
the  name  of  a  race  tff  kingi  who  reigited  in  the 
CimmoriaD  Botporuf  forty^two  year*,  b.  c  480 — 
43a.     (Diod.  zii*  U,  wtth  Weueling'fi  note.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  {'Apx^y^^oi).  L  The  ion 
of  AgatbocIcAi  accompanied  hi*  fiither  in  his  ex* 
pinlitioii  into  Afnca,  b.  c.  310.  While  there  he 
naiTowly  eeotped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  uldien,  occaidoncd  by  his  bav-ing  tnnrdercd 
Lyciscua,  who  tvproached  him  with  committing 
ineesC  *ith  hi*  itep-mother  Aicia.  When  Ag»- 
Ihodca  wo*  •ummoiied  from  Africa  by  the  6tate  of 
■ffiuis  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagatbui  behind  in 
eommand  of  the  umy.  He  mat  at  dm  with  some 
■urccM,  but  Wftf  after wanlt  defeated  three  time*, 
aod  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tuiii*,  AgatbacteB 
n*tumed  to  hi*  aaaiatance ;  but  a  mntiny  of  the 
toldien  «ooii  compelled  bim  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Aicbagalhu*  and  hi*  brother  irwre  pat  to  death 
by  the  troop*  in  rerenge,  bl  c.  307.  (Diod.  u.  33, 
57 — 61 ;  Justin.  xxiL  8.) 

2.  The  *on  of  the  proce^g,  described  a*  a 
youth  of  great  bntTory  and  daring,  murdeivd  Aga* 
tht>clets  tne  son  of  Agathoelea,  that  he  mt|$ht  snc- 
eeed  hii  gnuidCather.  He  waa  bimaelf  killed  by 
Maeitun.     (liiod.  %Ki.  Eel.  12.) 

AHCHA'UATHUS  CA^xdTotfoi),  a  Pcbpon- 
oesijRi,  the  ton  of  Lyaanios  who  settled  at  Home 
a*  a  pmctitioner  of  medicine,  u.  c  219,  and,  ac- 
ennting  to  Cawut  {temtna  (a*  quoted  by  Pliny, 
//.  iV,  sxix.  6)f  wii*  the  first  person  who  nuide 
it  a  di*ttrtct  profeMion  in  that  city.  He  waa 
nt^eived  in  the  5f*t  itutanee  with  great  respect, 
the  ^Ju*  Qiuritium"'  wiu  given  biio,  and  a 
shop  Wit*  buuijhi  fur  him  at  the  publie  expeuae  \ 
but  hi«  pfucticc  was  (»b*frved  to  be  so  severe, 
tliat  he  soon  eicited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
laiai^  aad  produced  a  complete  disguil  to  the 
piWbiMwa  flfncmlJy.  The  pr^ictice  of  Archagathu* 
■eems  to  nave  been  almost  p^t.  «.i«iv*.lv  •nrgi«l, 
and  to  have  cmistHted,  in  ti  gr*  in  the 

Q*e  of  the  knife  and  fwtwerfiil  <  u-^tioiia, 

(Himuick,  nUi.  nf  M^L)  [  \\\  A. G.] 

AUCHF.Jil]'HJS  ('A^e^ot^^^eiV,  of  Thebea,  a 
lyric  pofi,  who  amars  to  have  Ijvod  aboDi  the 
risr  ft.  c.  980,  aa  Eupboriou  is  said  to  bava  bean 
uiscnwted  by  huB  b  poetry,  (Suid.  fco.  WAfofiim,) 
A  pMrtieulir  kind  of  verse  which  was  frt^qurnily 
uaad  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  calM  aft4»r  hun. 
(Heph-Vi  p«27<)     Not  a  fntgni'nit  of  hi* 

poalfT  1  t  |L8.] 

AR*  >i  or  ARCHEDA'MUijCA^ 

xiftig^i  mot).      L  A  pupitbir  leador  at 

AlhuniL  t  *U'v  liiTiiiitiii  the  genermla  who 

bad  giuund  i:  iiusae,  n.  c,  40<i,  by 

Inpoaing  a  i  md  calling  biro  lo 

aeeoiint  in  a  •  ^  i'»r  soma  pabtk  nooey 

vbieb  he  boJ  >  the  HeUMBt    (Xf«. 

MM,  vii,  L   ,  ,  ,       .  ...  *w>ms  U>  be  the  atinr 
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whom  XottOMaD  ^pMkt  ii 
,  9)«  aa  origliiillj  pooc*  tot  ^a 


Archedemut  of 
Memorabilia  {iu 

iidenbto  taJenta   Wh   for  ifMakiiif 
buatnetap  and  who  was  emploted  by  Critaa  •# 
tcct  Mm  and  bi*    friends  bom 
tycaphaata.     It  appears  that  AftJiidiM 
foreigner,  and  obtninod  ibe  fraothiaa  by 
whlcii  he   waa  attacked  by  Afllrtsfhaa 
419)  and  by  Eupoli*  in  tha  Oiyttc*  ( 
ArutopA,  L  c.)      Both  Aristoph«kf«  ( ' 
and  Lysios  (c  Aidk  p.  53$,  ed.  B«ssho)  <ai 

2.  *b  nifA7i£,  mentioned  by  AatchJiiraffc 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  bo         ' 
the  preeediog. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidaams  *fr  t 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  Hoops  « 
cm!  the  Romans  in  their  «*«r  with  Pbili 
\D9  he  compelled   PhtUp   to   imiae   tin     ' 
Thaumaci  (Liv.  xxzii,  4%  and  took  an  .%it 
iu  the  battle  of  Cynosceph&lae,  a.  c  l£ir«  tn  sri 
Philip  was  ddeaird.  (Polyb.  xriii.  4.)     Wl 
war  broke    out  between   the    Uomajia   n 
Aetoliana,  be   was    sent    aa  ambaisadTf 
Achaean*  to  aolicit  their  astiatance^  »  c^  1 11^(1 
XXXV.  48);  and   on  the  ddicat  of 
Grtsat  in  the  fottowin^  year,  be  went 
to  tlie  consul  M*.  AeUio*  Qbdxfpo  (e  aae  fo 
( Polvb.  XX.  9.)     In  »,  c  I6d  be  waa  _.  _. 
tht*  Raman*  bj  Lydsciu  aa  one  of  iboif 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  4.)    He  joined  Penetu  the 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedookn  k  ^n  n  ^  *< 
Hight  ai^r  Mt  defeat  in  168.    (Ut.  liiiL 
jdiv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tartua,  a  8tok  pbBoaopber  f $9jak  4M| 
p.  674  ;  IHog.  L«*rt  vil  40,  «8,  84,  88>,     ~^^ 
whoee  works,  Hspl  ^i^f  and   n^ 
art  mentioned  by  Bioafnca  I^airoua 
134.)    Me  ia  pfoUOdy  tha  WM  jpi 
Arcfaodemita,  whom  Plotaidi  (dis  Amtm,  m  i 
calls  an  Athenian,  luid  who,  he  siast**,  wvol  ttfi 
country  of  the  Parthiau*  and  tefl  btbtltd  bto 
Stoic  •ucci'ttAiuti  at  Dabyton.     Aichedemealii 
raeacionad  by  Cic«ru  {Acud.  QmwtL  IL  47)^ 
(Kr  '  '  "     tnd  other  ancient  wiiMii 

CECA^xM^),^a^%mM 
xhv  t,  and  given  tn  rnann^  by 

the  dc«4h  &i  ilipparrhtts  to  AwMtidas^  ean  ti 
podus,  the  tyrant  of  Lnmiisatni.    9be  m 
far  the  epitaph  given  la  Tvacrdidev  «nd  i 
by  AhstofJe  In  Sbwnidea,  mikk  tali  i 
Esther,  buabaadf  and  eone  in  eaesretyt  |ke«i 
she  ivlained  her  BecknosCk    (Tkne.  vL  Itt 
rn^L  i.  9.)  [A.  n 

^'U    wm    All 


{^i 


infttigTiiinn   nt    I  imarus  a|i;^n»t 

nephew  of  Dmnonthcoei*  m  '     ,_ 

and  the  Maosdonian  ^mrtr.    TIm  tub*  ti  wed 

ht*  |>liy»  arv  pfri»#»r*i  -^  aiid  < 

lir  fi'ntn»hi*fl  »)ifHi<  .  .4a^«.e.;  A4 

r..  -lyb.iull3L»  (P.&J 

A i*i  *i *.  ij ., .  ,.o  ('A^x^*?^^^)'  !•  A  ( 
of  ApeUot  vndcf  which  be  wa*  wi««hiMad  in  i 
veinl  plaeeai  aa  at  Nasot  in  ^ki^f  (Tbaa  vLi 
Piod.  PftJL  r«  HO),  and  at  lle^pia.  (f 
ft  &*)  The  name  has  rtSmBom  either  la 
the  Mader  and  ptnletiar  ol  adania^  i 
foundered  levna  In  anainMn  whltkeM*  A#l 
of  the  nan»  b  nead^  the  mnin  n*  ^«^  "^ 


ommand  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
q>ot  to  which  he  wu  led  hy  a  goat 

•ame  aocoanta,  Alexander  the  Great 
lant  of  ArcheUuuw  (Hygin.  Fab.  21 9.) 
rthical  personages  of  this  name  occor 
[s.  (ii.  1.  §5,4.  §5,  &c)  [L.&] 
A'US  ('Af»x^^o««),  the  author  of  a 
Dg  of  npwaids  of  three  hundred  bar- 
L  iambics,  entitled  IIcpl  t^t  *Uf>as 
Saera  ArU  (bc.  Chry»opoeia),  No- 
rn of  the  events  of  his  life ;  his  date 
tmin,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
imparatiTelj  recent  writer,  and  must 
ated  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
[t  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
'olume  of  Ideler^s  Pkytici  et  Medici 
tsj  BeroL  1842,  8to.;  but  a  few  ex- 
TiOTuly  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
1  of  Palladius,  De  Fthrihus^  Lugd. 
ra.  pp.  160— 165.  [W.A.G.J 

A'US  fApx^^"*)*  one  of  the  illegiti- 
AiffTNTAS  II.  by  Cygnaea.    Himself 

brothera  (Aichideus  or  Arrhidaeus, 
a)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
p;  and,  this  haring  prored  fiital  to 
9  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
az,  B.  c.  S49 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
^547,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip*s 
reie  put  to  death.    (Just  tH.  4,  Tiii. 

[E.E.] 
l^A'US,  bishop  of  CAXSARaU  in  Cap- 
»te  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
which  is  referred  to  by  Photius.  {Cod. 

places  him  at  440  ▲.  o.     {H%»L  Lii, 

[P.  S.] 
LAIJS,  KINO  OF  Cappadocla.     [Ap. 
tend  of  Mithridates,  No.  4,  p.  263.] 
LA' US,  bifthop  of  Carrha  in  Meso- 
n.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
tea,  an  account  of  which  he  nublished 


BelL  Jud.  I  2S.  %  i.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  fint  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
Archebos  in  consequence  of  the  &lse  represent- 
ations of  hii  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after* 
ward  altered  in  his  &Tour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  latter^s  treachery  [see  p.  203] ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  t!ie 
army.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  Other's  funeral,  he  made 
large  professions  of  his  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Aut, 
xvu.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §§  2—4  ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  31. 
§  1,  32.  §  7,  33.  §§  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  ArchcLius 
quenched  in  blood  (AnL  xviL  9.  §§  1 — 3;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  Atd.  xviL  6 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  fiither^s  will  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  sister 
Solome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethiiarcli, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  bc  found 
to  deserve  it  (AnL  xvii.  9,  11;  BeU.  Jud.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  i.  9 ;  corap.  Luke,  xix. 
12 — 27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  with 
GUtphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  linng  (Lcvit,  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21 ;  Deut  XXV.  5) ;  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyranni(^,  he  was  again  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clcnr 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  in  GauU  where  he  died.     {Ant.  xvii.  13  ; 
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had  no  ooctsum  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarks 
of  Athenaeot,  who  aacribet  it  to  Fbto^t  love  of  ican- 
dal  (Thnc  iu  100;  Athen.  xl  p.  306,  a.  e.;  Mitfbid, 
Or.  Hut.  ch.  34,  wc.  1  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist,  vol  t. 
p.  1 57.)  In  &c.  4 1 0  Pydna  revolted  from  Archelaus, 
but  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  iqaa- 
dron  under  Thenmenea,  and  the  better  to  retam  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast    (Diod.  ziii.  49  ;  Wesa.  ad 
ioc.)     In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
witn  Sirrhas  and  Arrhabaens,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(Aristot.  PoiiL  Lc,  comp.  Thirlwall,  Gr.  HuL  vol 
V.  p.  158.)     For  the  internal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom,  as  weU  as  for  its  future 
greatness,  he  efiectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses, forming  roads,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  fonner  kinss.  (Thuc  ii.  100.)    He  established 
also  at  Acgae  (Arr.  Anab.  l  p.  1 1,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  zviL  16  ;    Wess.  ad  Diod,  zvL  55),  public 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  **  Olympian.**    His  love  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  vrell  known.  His 
[Miloce  was  adomod  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zeuxis  (AcL  T. //.  xiv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Ael.  V,  //.  u.  21,  xiii.  4 ;  Kuhn,  ad  AeL 
V.  //.  xiv.  17;  SchoL  ad  Aridijpk.  Ran.  85.)    But 
the  tastes  and  the  (ito-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court 
(AeL  //.  oc)    SocToteM  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Arehebus,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  {Met.  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  d^rodation  of  receiving  £svours 
which  he  could  not  return.     Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(Ael.  V.  H.  xiv.  17.)     Wo  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archekius  was  accidentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  fevourite,  Croterus  or  Crateuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  aii  Ioc.) ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  (tromise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.     (Aristot  rolii.  v.  10,  ed.  Bckk  ;  Ael. 
r.y/.viii.9;  l>»eud.-Plat^/ctVy.ii.p.l41.)  [E.E.] 
ARCH  ELA'US  CApx^Aooj),  a  general  of  Mitu- 
RiDATXis  and  the  greatest  that  he  hud.     He  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  &c.  8<i,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Nef>pt()lemus  had  the  command  against  Nicomedcs 
III.  of  Bithynio,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphbgonia.     In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridatcs  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  nwluced  several  ihlands, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cau^e  of  tne  Koninns  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates  nt^arly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In   Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bruttius  Sura,  the 
If^itc  of  Sextiuit,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  hiul  during  thrre  days  a  bard  struggle 
hi  the  neighbourhood  of  ('Kaeroneio,  until  at  hut, 
on    the   arriral  of   Lacedaemonian   and   Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus  the  Houum  genenil  with- 
dn>w  to  Peiiueeus,  which  however  was  bluf.knded 
and   taken   po«ibeMion  of  by  Archelaus.      In   the 
nimiitinu',  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  against  MithridAtes  had  been  given,  hod  or- 
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rived  in  Greece,  and  imncdiataly  maiched  li 

Attica.  As  he  was  passing  thioqghBocociit^ 

deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  yam 

Romans.     On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  scot 

of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristwa  in  AtheiMi» 

he  himself  with  his  main  foree  went  stnigbl 

Peineeus,  where  Archdaoa  had  retreated 

the  walls.    Archehuu  maintained  kimadf  di 

long-protncted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  SoOi 

pairing  of  socoeaa  in  PdtMcna,   tmned  i 

Athens  itsell    The  dty  wm  toco  taken, » 

fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peineeea,  with  m 

cesa,  that  Arehehuis  was  obliged  to  withdi 

the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  place.    1 

meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  frcah  reinlbm 

to  Archelans,  and  on  their  arrival  he  wit 

with  them  into  Boeotia,  &  c  66,  and  then  i 

bled  all  his  forces.    SoUa  followed  him,  and 

neighbourhood  of  Chaerooeia  a  battk  ena 

which  the  Romans  gained  sach  a  complete  fi 

that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  AicfadM 

opened  the  campa^  no  more  than  10,000 1 

bled  at  Chalcia  in  Euboea,  where  Aicbtkm 

taken  refuge.    Sulla  porsned  hb  enemy  ■• 

the  coast  of  the  Euripoa,  bat  having  no  fla 

was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  hia  pm 

excursions  amoqg  the  islands,  from  which, 

ever,  he  afterwards  was  oUigcd  to  retom  to  0 

Mithridates  had  in  the  mean  time  collected  a 

army  of  80,000  men,  which  Docjalus  or  D« 

led  to  Arehehuu.     With  these  increaeed  1 

Archehius  again  crossed  over  into  Pitefftia,  i 

the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenoa  was  eoma 

defeated  by  SuUa  in  a  battle  which  bated  ft 

days.     Arehelaus  himielf  was  fonfraled  for 

days  after  in  the  marsbea,  until  he  got  n 

which  carried  him  over  to  Chalda,  wEsn  h 

lected  the  few  remnants  of  his  foreetb      1 

Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  ii 

by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defoi 

commissioned  Archehius  to  negotiate  fi»r  pea 

honourable  terms,  a  c.  85.    Archelaas  aooDnl 

bad  an  interview  with  SuUa  at  Deliom  in  Be 

Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archebus  betray  his 

ter  vros  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Aid 

confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  I 

which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  ai 

of  Mithridates.     While  waiting  for  the  king 

swer,  Sull^  made  an  expediiion  against  ■aaM< 

barbarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  ] 

donia,  and  was  accompanied   by  Airhclam 

whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.     In  hi 

swer,  Mithridat(>s  refuw^  to  surrender  hia 

which  Archekus,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla 

likewise  refused  to  do ;  and  when  Sulla  woal 

conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms  Atrhrlaaa 

self^  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  si 

be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  i 

a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardaa 

Troas,  at  which  peace  was  agrei'd  upon,  on  c 

tiun  that  each  party  should  remain  in  pntarsd 

what  had  belongtHl  to  them  before  the  war. 

peace  was  in  so  for  unfovourable  to  Mithridal 

he  had  made  all  bin  enormous  kacrifioes  for  not 

and  when  MithridaUn  began  to  feel  that  hfl 

made  greater  concpKuous  than  he  ought,  bi 

began  to  suspect  Archebus  of  treachery,  am 

latUT,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Re 

juht  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithri 

war,  B.  c.  81.     He  stimubted  Murena  not  to 

for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin  hMii 
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Ttmm  tJkm  ■Kminit  ArdielaTii  b  na  more 
mmiammA  is  luil«fy,  bat  mwcnd  writ^n  itate  in- 
Mm»M^  thai  he  wa*  kmoiimi  bj  the  HoniAn 
^  lApffkm.  dt  BwlL  Mitkrid,  li—Oi  i  Plut. 
It— 34;  r.Tr  !:-,<  $1  wid  8'2;  Voll  Pat. 
FWu  V  Yt  2 ;  Pwu.  I  2U,  §  3, 

,  AtfTci  \  iiimtir,  7.5, 76  ;  Diojj  Cn**. 

173^  v4.  lUiman;  SoUuit.  Fur^/M,  Z/ts/. 

1  A  m  •#  Uie  prKeding*   (Stnk  zriL  p.  7«^<?; 
Us  Caat^  Ti:Tig.  67»)      la   tlu)  vear  b.  c,  G3, 
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^■frf  rmntd  tutti  to  the  dignitj  of  pne«t  of  the 
pwi  (^y^  or  BeDoom)  at  C«nmnia,  which  wbi, 
I  t»  Stnba»  ID  PoDtuk,  and  according  to 
|4»  ^ySL  ^iftK  eeX  in  CBppadocia.  The 
fricst  of  iJhc  goddei*  at  Ccpouum  confefted 
e  MiaMi  viko  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
the  MMm  and  Ita  immediate  riciiuty,  (Appiaxi, 
JlAClr,  114;  Stiak.  /,  c^  xil  p.  550.)  In 
I  Id^  ttWn  A.  ddnnioi,  the  procfKn»iil  of  Syria* 
■ikiac  prppamtksu  (at  a  wnr  against  the 
limit  ArckeJaoA  went  to  Syria  and  offierod  to 
ta  ti«  war  ;  but  ihu  plan  wat  toon  aban- 
a»  otlwfr  pcnapecU  opened  before  him.  Be- 
1^  4a^ghl«r  of  Ptotem  j  Auletet,  who  alter 
•Immi  of  her  fioher  hod  become  qneen  of 
«i«Wd  to  many  a  prince  of  royal  btcM>d» 
rfbii^iiH,  prvtending  to  be  a  fou  of  Mithri- 
'j^aiir,  macd  for  her  hand,  ami  •ucotredi'^d, 
>  A,aL ;  Dioii  Ca«s.  L c)  AooordiDg  to  Simbo, 
mtmt£  woald  not  permit  Aji:h«^Iaiis  to 
hftf  pn  Hi  the  «-ar  a^n«t  Parthia,  and  Anhe- 
W  kit  i'niMtiiuB  m  fiifcret ;  whetvas  accordiug  to 
tW  €mms  Gahiaiuft  waa  iadtioed  by  bribes  to 
«M|  AarlMkifci  in  bu  Auit  for  the  hand  of  Derc- 
t■^  vhila  M  the  mow  tusc  he  receired  bribes 
^m  fyhtaij  AiiWlca  on  ih«  anderviandiog  that 
It  wmM  laiiwrt  hiai  to  ian  t)irone.  Arcbdaiu 
lanjaA  lia  hobtitir  of  ^  it  only  for  aix 

Mo%  Itr  GalitiiiaB  kc ,  ^  to  Ptolemy, 

mi  kk  ILC  SS  he  mofikcil  with  an  aroiy  into 
%nl«  aad  m  iho  Luttlr  which  easoed,  Arckiehuui 
teki  aoam  and  hi*  life,  HI*  daughter  too  waa 
■•«i  ^ak.  (Strab.  l/.ee.i  Diaa Oaaa.  xaxiz.  68; 
InL  ^^  Ilk  105  ;  Cic  pro  Baldt.  Foai,  8;  Val. 
%SM^  J.  I,  rmtem.  <i.)  M.  ADtonitti»  who  had  bc-cn 
I— iiifiii  witih  the  famLly  of  Archelaat  by  tieA  of 
^^mUSf  and  &tendtfaip,  bad  hia  body  fiearched  I 
la  attav  tiN  dc^p  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
«i%  ifa  kia^  (PIdl  Am,  3.) 
1^  A  ma  «f  the  precmiing,  and  hb  niooeaaor  in 
of  laig^  priest  of  Cimiana.  (Stiah.  xrii 
p.  bhA.)  Ju  8. c.  5U  in  which  year 
paucanaal  of  L'iliria,  Archdaoa  aaaiated 
ttad  none/  ihoae  who  etcated  diiturb* 
p^nrM  Md  Ihtaatcned  king  Arioba]> 
U.;  b«i  Ofloa  covapdlad  Archelaiia  to  quit 
ilac^  (Cie.  W  /"^ai.  at*  4.)  In  a.  c.  47, 
XiiWitf,  after  tll«  ooodofkOQ  of  the  Ale^mndrint? 
«»,  diypfaid  Anhalaaa  of  hia  office  of  high  priefit, 
ii  ta  LyaoniedM.  (Appian,<itfB^JIfi^. 
di  AalL  J^w.  6^.) 

\  ti  tW  pfweditif.  (^trab.  zvii.  p.  796.) 
S4v  A]itoaf«  aftr  Livim'  t>xpencd  Ariara- 
kfo  la  AfiMatvi  i  of  Captpadoeia 

vhisfa  ht  •'  cbutna  of  h\% 

M^  Olif^yfa.     (1'  lax.  S2;Stmb. 

a*.  |b  H(L)    Apjpiaw  r*  ▼,  7)t  who 

Jfmm^mtfnmth'    '  '1>  the  son 

^(^Aalank  to  v  ppadoi-in. 


been  a  tunuune  of  ArclidauA.  During  the  war 
between  Antony  nnd  (Xtavianua,  Arcfaelaua  waa 
among  tlie  alliea  of  the  former.  (PIuL  Amt  C\.) 
Afti^r  hi*  victofj  orer  Antony,  Octavianus  not 
only  U'h  Aitihelaui  in  the  poMtyMion  of  hia  kiiig- 
ih^m  (Dion  Ca&«.  1L  3),  but  iubsequently  added  to 
it  a  port  of  CiJicia  and  Leuer  Armenia.  (Diun 
Caas.  liv.  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p,  534,  &c.)  On  one  oc- 
cation,  during  the  reign  of  Auguatiu,  accufationi 
were  broDght  before  the  empt^ror  agninst  Arcbehmf 
by  hi*  own  subjecta,  and  Tiberius  defended  th^ 
king.  ( iJian  Coaa.  Ivii.  1 7 ;  Suet.  JVk  8.)  But  after- 
warda  Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arthe- 
L&ua,  the  cauae  of  which  wa*  jwUousy,  as  Arthelana 
had  paid  greater  attention*  to  Cains  Caeemr  titim  to 
him.  (Comp.  Tacit.  Annai.  ii.  42.)  Wlieu  there- 
fore Tibenus  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  liome,  and  then  aceuaed  him 
in  the  aemite  of  harbouring  revolutionary  •chemeft. 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar* 
chelana  waa  then  at  such  an  adianced  age,  or  at 
leaat  pretended  to  be  ao,  that  it  appeared  onmeoeo* 
aary  to  take  away  bisi  life*  Ue  waa,  hawa?«r, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rnme^  where  he  di«d  iooa 
after,  a.  D.  17.  Cappadocia  waa  then  made  a 
Roman  province,  (Dion  Casi.^  Tacit  ii,  ct.\;  SuoL 
TM.  37,  Califf.  1 J  Strab.  xii.  p.  5;i4,)      [  K  S,] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Antheliitia  containt  on  tbo 
reverse  a  club  and  the  iiiiM^rij>tion  BA^IAEOS  AP- 
XEjVAOT  ♦IA(A?)0nATPIA02  TOT  KT15TOT. 
He  is  adli'd  Krianjs^  according  to  Eckhel  (iii,  ^ 
201),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Eleu^  in  on  island  «iif  the  same  name,  off  the  cooat 
of  Cilicia.    (C^mp.  Joseph.  AnL  xvi  4.  §  6.) 


whirh, 


may  have 


ARCHFXA'US  (*A/>x^Aat»i),  a  PiiiLowrnKR 
of  the  Ionian  achooL,  allied  Phi/sirus  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  tbo  physical  doc- 
trinea  of  that  philosophy.  This  stut^rinent^  which 
is  that  lii  Lai'rtiuH  (ii.  Ifi),  is  coutmdicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clemen*  Alexandnnus  {Strom,  h  y.  30  L 
that  Anaxagora^  fitiiiyayfy  av6  t^s  *ltttyias  'A^tJ- 
valf^§  Ti)v  ZutrpiS^v^  but  the  two  may  Ik*  reconciled 
by  ^apposing  with  Clinton  {f\JL  ii.  p^  51)^  that 
Archelaua  was  the  lirst  AtJtenian  who  did  so.  For 
the  fact  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Athena,  is  consi- 
dered by  R liter  a«  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Siniplicius  (in  Pkt/t.  Aristoi.  fol,  {\  b.),  vn  it 
waa  probably  obtaiiicHl  by  bim  from  Theophmatus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  st!it«<ment  of  other 
writeiB,  that  Archt*laus  was  a  Milesinn.  lie  waa 
the  son  of  A]JO«Ujdorufl,  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydon^ 
Midon,  (&uid.)  or  ^lyson,  and  ia  said  to  have 
taught  at  l^mpsacua  befori;  be  cfrtablialied  liiniscif 
at  Athens,  fie  i*  commonly  rt^pnrted  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Enripidef^  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  wna  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  h  stmnga 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xcnophon,  Plato, 
or  An<itotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  comiccta  him 
with  KuHpides  may  have  arisen  from  a  ctmfusion 
with  his  !iamesake  Arcbflaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-knon^n  patron  of  that  poet. 
1      The  d<K;trinL'  of  Arcbclaas  ia  rpmorkable,  at 
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hftd  no  MeadoQ  to  tvfer  to  it,  »nd  of  ihe  ivraufc* 
of  Athgnaffin,  who  jucribei  it  to  Pbto'i  lore  of  taa- 
dftL  (TIiuc,  iL  10«;  Alhta.  xi,  p.  .^06,  a.  e,;  Mitford, 
CrV.  lliit.  cb.  34»  ICC  1  -,  Thirl  wall,  Gr.  HuL  vol  t, 

E.  1 57.)  In  ULC*  4 10  Pjdiia  rvToIted  from  Aivhclaiu, 
at  he  nduccd  it  with  the  sid  of  im  Atfa«aian  iqita' 
dron  ttnder  Tbiimmetieiv  and  the  better  to  rctaiD  it^ 
in  nibjection,  rebuitl  it  at  a  dutanoe  of  about  two 
mile*  from  the  ooiut.  (Diod.  xiii.  49 ;  Weta.  wi 
ioeA  In  aaothfir  wur,  in  which  he  waa  involved 
with  Slrrbai  mid  AirbabaetU)  be  porchaaed  peaoL^ 
by  giving  hi*  daiigbtcf  in  manriag*  to  the  fofmcr. 
{AratoU  PoiiL  Lc;  com  p.  Thirl  wail,  Gr.  Hitt.  vol. 
V.  p.  15B.)  For  the  internal  improirement  and  te- 
curity  «l  hii  kingdom,  as  well  at  for  tta  future 
gnxitiiBM,  be  ciectuallx  pniridcd  bj  building  fortr 
irana,  Jbrmiug  roada,  and  incr«acing  the  anuy  to  a 
stronger  fioite  thiin  had  been  known  under  any  uf 
the  {bnaer  kinp.  (Tbuc  iL  100.)  He  ettablished 
atfio  at  Aooae  (Arr,  Anah.  up.  IK  f)  or  at  Diinn 
(Diod.  xvii.  16  ;  Wem.  ad  Viod.  wvi.  65),  public 
garnet,  and  a  fettiml  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
\iu»c«  and  calltMl  **  Olympian."  Him  lore  of  litem* 
tufp,  Rcienop,  and  the  hut  art«  is  well  kn«wn.  Hii 
Ittibce  w'M  adorned  with  magnificent  palntingi  by 
Zeuxii  (AeL  I'  //,  xir.  17);  and  Euripideftt  Aga- 
Chon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  bii 


gOMta.  (Acl,  I":  //.  iL  21,  xiii.  4  ;  KUhn,  tvi  A*'l. 

r.  iH  x\v.  17;  SchoL  ad  AfiaUjpL  Htm,  H. 

the  lulM  and  the  (to-odkd) mfiMmtBt  thus  intro- 


.H(m,n5.)    lint 


dtioed  Med  at  leaat  to  preveDti  tvea  tf  they  did 
not  fotler,  the  great  moral  coiraptkii  of  the  eourL 
(AcL  ff,  rr. )     Socrticw  himwlf  rec<nft*d  nn  mrittr 

llQIl    1:        ,     \  .;,!,!'  ^'ii-    to 

A^i■'^  ".ub- 

JVfl  I'll  i.ci\uig  imtutttl 

which  I'll'  .i-nl  i  II'  1  rr-  My,  too,  bo  wai 

itifliKiu  iMJ  hy  iii-^'n-.t     :  iiption  above  al- 

ludod  U\  and  contempt  IW  the  king^«  c)iarwter. 
(AeL  K  //.  xin  17.)  We  rend  in  Diodoms  that 
Archeknt  wa«  aeeidcntally  iktn  on  a  hunting  party 
by  hi»  fikfoorita,  Cnnema  or  Crat«tiat  (Diud.  xiv* 
i7iW99t.^beJ}i  but  aceordiiuE  to  othar  acciManu 
of  appMiDttf  bdtar  Mitbority,  Cfftlenii  luiirdand 
lun»  Mlhir  hm  «mbitioii«  or  twt  dii^oit  it  bit 
ttdlooa  viftii  or  from  rerai^  for  bit  haTing  broken 
III  proomp  nf  prtiijr  htm  on«  nf  hi*  daui^teri  in 
ttiarrl  '  '  ;-  '  *        '    ":  kk ;  AcL 

ry/  )iai%.j 

All'.  ,, ■  ,: uf MiTw* 

nUJATKS  :i  .id.       ill!  WOft  a 

loktjvci  of  (  ■    ttfTu'  th.it  hii 

III.   Ui     1. 

nmr  Ata^y 

Im  Wim  iNi'i.' 


rived  in  Gnece^  and 

Attica.   A*  be  wu  pvaiQg  ll 

deserted  the  caiue  of  ArebeJAiM,  Mad 

Romani.     On  hit  anifsl  m  AttSoA*  \m 

of  hi»  army  to  beeieg<e  Aristko 

he  himtelf  with  bit 

Peiraeeuxy  where  Arthekaa  bad 

the  walla.     Aniliebut  matoliuaiod 

bng'proliactcd  tiege,  until  in  tha  wndi 

pairing  of  aucceis  in  PeiJM 

Athens  itaell    Th«  city  wm  OMn  I 

frcib  attack*  made  upon  Peinie«ii% 

oeu,  that  Arcbebuu  wa*  obUgwl 

the  mott  imiiTPgnable  part  of  tJwi 

meanwhlbt,  ilithridjitea  tent  iet%h 

to  Archclauii,  and  on  their  anival 

with  them  into  Boaotia,  i.  c  86,  and 

bled  all  hii  force*.    SniQa  fbllowed  bim, 

neighbourhood  of  Cha«<oiMtt  a  battU 

which  the  Romani  gained  socb  a  coi 

that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whon 

opened  the  campa%n  no  num  thin  1 

biled  at  Chakii  in  Enbooi,  wImcv 

token  refugo.    Solla  poraued  bit 

the  cotut  of  the  £uhpuji^  bot  biTiqf  m 

was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  miUt*  nk  jvpl 

excunioQft  nmoitf  tho  tilanda*  from  vlui^ 

ever,  he  afWwaraa  wia  obliged  to  rttnm  li  C 


"*•» 


Mithhdatct  had  in  the  mwBtima  ooUadai  | 
army  of  UO^OOO  men,  which  Dmrjiba  or  Hi 
led  to  Archehiiiii  With  theoi  JWffM ■■!  \ 
ArchetnuA  again  cnwaed  oirer  into  **''*^'\  f 
the  ti^igbbourhood  of  Utchogicftoa  mm 
deleated  by  Sulk  in  a  biitle  «[ 
day*.  Archeiaua  bimaelf  waa 
dayi  after  in  the  unnliii,  viitii 
which  carded  bim  over  lo  CbnUi^ 
knsled  the  few  nmnanta  of  bk 
Mithridaleak,  who  waa  bimialf  hatd 
by  C.  Fimbria,  waa  infonned  of 
€ommiinon«d  Aicbckna  to  nefaikii  hr 
boQoQittUo  tenn%  b.  a  85. 
bid  la  tnterriew  with  8uQ«  •!  Mbm  Im  III 
SttlkV  tttempt  to  nuike  Aicbdnui  hatn^  III 
t«r  wia  ivjccied  with  indj^jnatiotif  itid  iU4 
confined  himwlf  to  cotKluding  n  pfyliwlwwgf  I 
which  wa*  to  be  bTudttij^  tf  it  ncriTed  i1m  Ml 
of  MithridAtea.     ^'  -gU^^  Idi^ 

•wer,  SuU^  made  .  ^hwi  Mtttl 

boibarouA  thboi  %  l 


In  1'. 
W 

mwnn\ 

bi  tlie  ut'i^lib'turiKKHl 

in    ihfl    airiTmt   of   l^i 


vtr  nffiLn%i 


doniftt  UMi  wa«  accomtiiAiod 
^hom  he  hn<i  cnrrceifed  grcnt  catccoB. 
npfuN!^  to  eurmidal 
n  hii  iaterriew  with 

K«  peac^on 

ii^»  wjii  rxeeM..  : 'ue  ik 

1,  eel  out  lur  Aiu,  and 
I  Sulk  and  hi*  kij 
1      \u,i>,  ,it  ^\.it\iLh  penee  Wia 
1v^  I  tion  that  r<tch  party  *boub! 
>i.'<     iv^  ,t  hrhd  belonged  to  than 

vru  in  to  fiir  unfrrMnbli  m 

I  lUAdi'  all  hU  vnoi 
.,  uiUU  Hi  Ltiit  I  iu'^i  ^ '  '•'^tee  brpui  io  ImI 

(Uid    Achiumn  I  nij«4e  ^  i-miik 

'  Segan  Ui  ^uny^i  AftshakiMOf  IWMbij,' 
itiaf,  kuiM  hthkUk^  i^mnd  la  tb 
,  joat  before  tno  outbnkk  of  llw 
(iimaiid  of  the  |  war,  jv  c.  81.     He  itinnikiHl  M 
git ra,  had  «<- 1  Car  the  aUodt  of  tbo  kJic^  but  k 


in  la^tiarft  but  trwieml  writen  tUto  Ink- 

lltait  be  ni  konoiUTd  by  tEe  Raituu 

(AjifMa,  lie  AJL  Mitkrid,  IT—Ci  i  riuu 

11—^;    Ut.  1^,  81  and  82;    VtlL  Pat. 

AmrA  VkL  ^  I'ir.  /Iki^r.  7a,  76 ;  DJoit  Cam. 
y<y«  o.  17^  ed.  Ramu.;  SdUosL  Pm^/m.  HiM, 

A  lea  of  the  prewding,  {StraK  xril  p.  796  j 

i  Cam,   xxiix.  ^7.)      f  n    Ow^   y««r   b*  c.  63^ 

to  :•  ^l  of  the 

I  (Enjra  or  Brll*>  ich  w'a^ 

Lo  S^mlKS  in   ;^....  .^  «..^  „.^Kirdizig  to 

Uktim  "(die  A^tf.  ^A».  66>,  in  Cuppftdocku    Tbe 

^paUT  tk  pr»t  of  the  goddeM  at  Comsiui  oonlerred 

^p«  Slfer  iirrMin  who  held  H  ibe  power  cjf  a  king 

warn  lli9  pjap»  jund  iu  immediaUs  Tkiiiity.  (Apjiion^ 

A  AMU  JltiClr;  1 14  ;  Slxak  /,  &«  xiL  p.  hML)     In 

A  c  SC,  vlica  A.  Gabtmua,  the  procoiuul  of  Syria, 

«M  ^akiwf  ifmaratioiu   for  a  war  agaiiwt  Ihe 

ftflliaw^  AndiAua  went  ia  Syiia  and  offered  to 

li^  ptfl  l«  the  war ;  but  tbi*  plan  waa  Mon  abai^ 

Amvi,  aa  mtha  pmapecU  oponed  before  him.     fie- 

bler  of  IHoleiay  Autetea,  who  afkr 

of  her  fiilher  hid  become  queen  of 

to  innnj  «  prkna  of  royal  bloody 

prstaoduie  to  he  a  Bon  of  Mithri- 

ir,  cued  for  ner  hand,  and  tiiccced«.'d, 

;  Dioti  CaMk  Lc^)  According  to  Strabo, 

Kiwte  wcndd  not  permit  Ajmhelsua  to 

Ul  the  Tar  agviiAt  Fartbia,  and  Arche- 

i  ID  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 

^  Gahutiiis  wag  ioduced  by  bribes  to 

mml  Aivbrlvaa  in  hiii  suit  for  the  hand  of  Dero- 

a«Bi  wbiW  Mt  the  aame  time  be  ivccired  briben 

%Km  PlaUaay  Anletei  on  tbe  aiider»t4U)din^  that 

V#  •«■!!  it«Mir«  him  to  bia  throne.     Arcbeliuu 

wjv^vd  tba  hoDour  uf  kiu^  of  Egypt  on)y  for  fix 

te^ba»  lot  CUbbiitia  kept  bi^  promise  to  Ptolemy, 

lad  Bi   s,  Ck  55  be  morcbed  with  on  army  into 

Cfn^  1^  Ul  *^  baitUf  which  enfuedi  Arcbel&Uft 

1m  feat  crwn  and  hii  life.     Hii  daughter  too  was 

ati  ^  imtk,  (Stnk  U.  oc.;  Ilion  Caaa.  nxvt,  58; 

Lt,  Ef^  hlL  105  ;  Cic.  /^  if<£&«r.  PotU  8 ;  VoJ. 

Haa.  a.  1,  extern.  6.)    M.  Antoniiis  ^bo  hod  be!en 

^masS^A  vilAi  the  nuiMi"^  "^    ^f^'  Solans  by  tiea  of 

^m^mikKf  Mid  frimd»l  body  warched 

Jm  ^BMl  tbia  d«Adf  «•  a  io  a  manner 

lAhibg.  (Hut  AhL  3.) 

_  X  A  ft«  a^  the  prec4Hling,  and  his  tncoesaor  in 

r  of  hifii  prieat  of  Comana.    (Stmb.  xviL 

lb«H»  JiL  p^  o6lL)     In  II.C  51,  in  which  year 

Una*  w«n  pfOoanMnl  of  CUiciai  Archelaua  aattited 

ailtb  Ifaann  mmI  toooey  tbow  who  created  disturb- 

mmm  m  Capyaiiairia  aad  thrcntened  kbg  Arioboz^ 

warn  rtj  bet  Ciceni  cmiipellcd  Archelaus  to  quit 

CmiUcin.    (Ck.  ad  Fam.  atr.  4.)     In  n.  c  47, 

JLUmm,  after  the  omdujiioa  of  tbe  Alexandrine 

wm,  4f>if»4  Arehebtita  of  his  ofiice  of  hSgh  priest, 

MifMa  il  *c  Lyconwdaa.  (Appian,(^^0iiAfi^. 

)  Ut;  Win.  40  ikdL  Akm.  m,) 

'.  A  oMi  of  tba  pwifdifij?.  (^tmb,  rrii  p.  7J>6.) 


IB.  m  .ifitony,  ftl! 

lira- 

^Kifc  to  Arcbalan^ 

■^ia 

■KUt  wbkh  ba 

K.-.  ..i   ius 

2&a,aii#7m.    (1 

J;   Stmb. 

«.|.M0.)    App^ 

' 

w  7),  who 

l^dkcmtiflibe 

^««r  Ik  in 

4],  caiU  tht*  ion 

ARCiJELAUS.  2t»3 

htetk  a  aumomc  of  ArchcbuA.  During  the  wnr 
between  Autony  and  OctAvinnui,  ArcheJaua  was 
among  the  allies  of  the  foimer.  (PJut.  Ant,  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Octevianus  not 
only  Itrft  Archelaui  in  the  posMrsAJou  of  bis  king- 
dom (Dian  Cass.  li.  li),  but  subsequently  added  to 
tt  a  part  of  Cilicin  and  Leflscr  ArmL-nia.  (Oiaii 
Caaa.  Mr.  9 ;  Stmb.  xiL  p.  534,  &c.)  On  on«  {x> 
Gosion,  daring  tbe  reign  of  Aut^wtus,  accusaliona 
were  brought  before  the  eni()cror  again st  Arthelnna 
by  bis  own  lubjects,  and  Tiberius  di*fendi^l  tbi) 
king.  (Dion  Cast.  Kii,  1 7  j  Suet  TV/.  8.)  But  after* 
word  4  Tiberiua  entertjiined  groat  hatred  of  ArthtJ* 
hiua^  the  cause  of  which  was  jealousy,  ait  Arcliclaus 
had  paid  greater  ntteulions  to  Caius  Coesir  than  to 
him.  (C!«mp.  Tacit.  Annai.  ii,  42.)  When  there- 
fore Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaua  to  come  to  Home,  and  then  accu&ed  him 
in  tbe  senate  of  harbonring  rcTahitionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  ooodemned  to  dt*aili.  Dut  Ar- 
chehins  wa«  then  at  ancb  on  adrnuced  age,  or  at 
Icoat  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  mineces- 
■ory  to  take  away  his  life.  Ho  wa«,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  mon 
after,  a.  d,  17.  Cnppdocia  was  then  made  a 
Homan  province.  {Dion  Cafti.,  Tacit  //,  cc;  Suet, 
m  .^7,  Calkf^  1 ;  Stmb.  xii.  p.  534.)      [ L.  S.J 

The  oimciced  coin  of  ArcheUnis  contains  on  the 
reverBC  a  club  mid  the  iuNcription  BA5IAEn5  AP- 
XEAAOT  ♦IA(A?)0nATPlA02  TOT  KTirrOT. 
He  is  colled  icrldTijy,  according  to  Eckht*!  (iii.  p. 
201 ),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  tbe  city  of 
Eknian  in  an  isbind  of  tbe  same  name,  otf  the  coaal 
of  Ciltuia.    (Comp*  Joseph.  Aid,  zri  4.  %  €.) 


<f  IIli|h3Pi>  fta  wbom   Antony  gave  Cappfulocia, 
^■Htt}  wlask,  If  il  ia  u(il  a  miatake,  tnay  bATc 


ARCHELA'US  ('A/ixiAoot),  a  PMiiosopHKa 
of  the  loniin  school,  called  /^Aywcw*  frtym  having 
been  the  first  ti>  teach  nt  Atht-ns  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosnphy.  Thiis  statement,  which 
is  that  of  LntrtiuB  (ii.  16),  is  contrndictt-d  by  the 
aasertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinu* (AYroMi.  i.  p.  SOL 
that  Amuag^ma  ixtHiyay^v  dwd  riif  'litpiai  'A^tJ- 
*«fs  Tfiy  6iarpt€fjf^  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  finpposang  with  Clinton  (/''.  //.  il  p.  31),  that 
Arthelttus  wa*  the  first  Athenum  who  did  so.  For 
t!ic  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  is  ctmsi- 
dered  by  Hitter  as  nearly  established  on  the  aulhu- 
rity  of  Simplicius  (in  I^hyt,  Arfniot.  fol  fJ,  b.),  via  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  bim  from  Theophmstus  j 
and  we  therefore  reject  tbe  «tat<'mcnt  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  ^-nt 
the  son  of  A|^tc'1odorus,  or  aa  some  say,  of  ^f  ydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Mysoti,  and  is  »aid  to  have 
taught  at  Lnmpancus  Wore  he  e^tabtished  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  haTB 
numliered  Socrates  and  Koripideft  among  bis  pupils. 
If  he  was  tbe  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strango 
that  be  is  never  n»cntiont'd  by  Xcnophon,  Platn^ 
or  Aristotle*,  and  the  irtulitiou  which  cjnnects  bim 
with  Euripides  may  have  aritn^n  from  a  confusion 
with  his  tmmeaake  Archelans,  king  of  Macedonia^ 
the  well  known  patron  of  that  ptiet. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  Archckus  is  renmrkiibte,  as 
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foimiiij;  n  point  of  tnin«itinn  fmia  tb<*  older  to  ihfi 
newer  form  of  philrnopb j  in  (Jfpwe*  In  the  men- 
tal hiitorjr  of  ail  nation*  it  {&  nb«crr»b1«  thai  tcien- 
tiAe  inqtririeft  an  first  confined  to  mtuni)  objectA* 
illtd  nfWtxrardA  past  into  mora]  ■pecolatiuns ;  and 
Ml,  lunnng  the  Greeki,  the  Ionian*  were  occnpi<'d 
with  phyRtcft,  the  Socmtic  bchoolt  chiefly  witli 
ethie*.  Arehelaiu  i«  the  union  of  the  two  :  he  waa 
th«  kat  recognised  ieader  of  the  former  (succeeding 
Dioffenesof  Apollonia  in  that  ebarncter),  and 


to  the  phy^iod  Ryiit«>m  of  his  tt'!4cli(!'r,  Anaxiiieoiiii 
■omc  attempt!  at  niomi  f^pecuhition.  He  held  that 
air  and  intintty  (to  d^tipor)  are  tfie  principle  of 
all  things  by  which  I'lutorth  (/Vor,  PJkiL  I  ») 
mippoaet  thnt  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  thi*  statement  he  intended  to  exdnde 
the  operationH  of  mind  fnnn  the  creation  of  the 
world,  (^trib.  Ecf.  Ph^  L 1, 2.)  If  wi,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagonu  in  iu  niott  important 
point;  and  it  therefora  teemt  tafer  to  concltule 
with  Rttter,  ihnl  while  ho  withed  to  inculcate 
the  iBBlerialiat  notion  that  the  mind  it  formed  of 
Air*  iia  atiU  held  infinite  mind  to  he  the  cauie  of 
all  thjngt.  Thift  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
i^grveing  very  fiiirly  with  that  of  SijapiiciEift  (Lc); 
and  a*  Anaxagi>ra«  himself  did  not  accuiately  die* 
ti>igtit«h  between  mind  and  the  animal  eoul,  thi* 
confia«ion  may  hare  given  riie  to  hi*  pupira  doc 
trine.  Ancbelans  deduced  motion  from  the  oppmi* 
tioa  of  heat  and  cold,  cauaed  of  coane,  if  we  ad^^pt 
the  abave  hypothesia,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  Thli  opposition  *rparated  fino  and  water, 
mid  produced  a  ilimy  ma^i  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  beat  upon  ita 
niQistnre  gave  birth  lo  animalft,  which  at  ftmt  were 
nouriAhed  bv  the  mud  from  which  they  ipmng, 
and  gmdmdfy  acquired  the  powt^r  of  pru^tcigruing 
tli«ir  a|iede^  All  the*e  aniinali  wero  endowed 
with  ratod,  but  man  lepamied  from  the  otbera,  and 
CAtabliahed  lawi  and  *ocictie«.  It  wa«  ju»t  from 
thiB  poiot  of  hit  phyiical  thecrjr  that  bt  •cmn  to 
bov'o  pouod  into  ethiad  tptoaktMOi  hf  the  pntno* 
aitian*  that  right  and  wrong  are  oil  fihm  d\Xa  m^ 
^-a  dogma  probably  eaggeeted  to  him*  in  iu/orm  at 
]ii«»t«  by  the  eootenipoRiry  Sopbiflta.  But  when  we 
flonvider  the  purely  niechanical  and  materialistic 
chaiacter  of  hii  pbyiicii,  which  nuike  every  thing 
ariae  from  the  aeparntion  or  didnfrntiom  of  the  pri- 
mary dementa,  we  ahaU  tee  that  nothing,  exci*pt 
the  original  chaotic  maaa,  U  atrictly  ^  wtturw 
(^^ii),  and  that  Arcbclaoa  aaatgn*  the  «iine  origin 
to  right  onci  w  rrmg  that  he  doea  to  man.  Now  a 
aonbtinpoi  >  'n  with  that  of  the  human 

mee  il  &<'  nt  from  whnt  a  aouad  aya^ 

tern  of  pbiiu»«»piij  w»uld  deoiaiid  for  th«M  id«aai 
th«i^  of  ootiraa  each  a  •jftan  would  aaislais 
^oita  anothar  origin  of  maa ;  and  thanfianH  aaaua- 
ing  tJje  Archetoic  phrftlcil  ayktem,  it  doaa  aot  oe- 
OMutrily  folbw,  tlmt  hit  ethical  principWa  aia  ao 
dmtrucijve  of  all  guodnaii  aa  ther  appear.  Thia 
virw  ta  made  aliaoot  edhain  by  tba  Ihel  thai  Da* 
ttutcritaa  lAittfht,  that  tha  iilaaaof  cwaei  and  bitlac^ 
wuB  and  aold«  (k£^  art  hj  t^r,  which  out  hi 
aoeoBBtad  fot  only  by  a  aitoilar  auopaaitiant 

Of  the  other  doctrine*  of  Amielaua  we  need 
only  mention^  that  ho  aMrrted  thn  Aarih  to  have 
the  Mm  of  an  eggt  the  tun  being  < '     ' 
atani  and  Uut  ae  corierUy  Jtei* 

by  ihff  matiotiiif  the  air*     For  li.-^  .^ r^  . 

riatarvh  (/Yiw.  PhU,  in   19).  he  waa  Uidttbi^d 


AHCHEiaUa 

Archelana  flouriahed   a.  c  1^.      Itt  tfcflli 
Anaogoma  withdrew  irvm  A  thenar 
Ma  nbaenc'    '     '    '     .  |«  aid  lo 
cfatMi,    (1  To  tho 

above  add  i  /  ^.  CJnl,  PMt.m,%t$ 

GtjichirAte  (fer  Pk^.  lii*  l> ;  Tens 
rfrr  Orm^k,  rfrr  PMf   <§  ll>7.  fO.  E.  U  C] 

ARCIIM  .  Oimk  ] 

called  <tn   !  i)  to  ha«*  I 

a  native  of  u  m^n  ^  r.^vj-i  i«*jrii  Ch 
ha  fa  also  called  Cher*one«ita.    (AbI%.  Carp^  t 
Athen.  lii.  p.  A5i,)     He  Wfota  t 

atill  aitant  in  tha  Ofaek 


and  Jaooba  aeanM  to  iiiief  Irota  m  tftufitKB  i 

on  Alcitnnder  the  Omt  (Anthot  PhamL 

that  ArcheJiiu*  \ift*A  in  the  lime  of  Ale: 

Ptolemy  Soter,     Lol«vk  iJffdtopk,  pw  74^] 

other  handf  pWra  him  in  tha  irtgn  of 

Kaergetea  IL     But  1»oth  of  th^te   aphm 

connected    with     chmnntogitid     r! 

Weatermano  haa  aheam  ihitt  Atrh 

bobility  1 

whom, 

comp.  Sd),  bo  nimted 

So^)  in  epignmi,     fie«hlF>«  thit  pcrutuir 

epigiama,  Arthdaita  wmt^  i  wfrric  ciHed 

L  0,  atiaoge  or  pernliar  \ :  u^n.  ix*  i 

Diog.  La^rt.  ii,  U),  ^  -  bt^v  [^ 

been  written   in  ver*^ 

Mtmnge  itnd  parttdoxk;k' 

{Plin.  E/fm^Aih,  rx^ii 

B'2*J  ;  Artemid.  Onmirocr.  it.  *>i.    i  u 

manii,  Seti/ftor.  H^r,  miruKM.  Graf  X 

who  haa  alao  collect^   thu  eatant  imgateutM 

ArcheUua,  p.  I  oU,  &c.)  I  ^  ^1 

AUCHELA^IS  ('A^x^Aaof X  a  0*^ 
met  AN  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrait  on  hia  fH^ 
feaaion ;  whence  he  ta  called  Tax'^>y^*" 
(Diog.  Uerl,  ii.  17.)  ft*: 

AIICH  ELA'US,  a  acuLrroa  of  PdoM, 
of  Apolbniua^  made  tha  marhia  hiatidid 
aivnting  the  Apotheoaia  of  lloiMf^  whltll 
belonged  to  the  Colnnna  fiunOv  at  Rom 
now  in  ibc  Townley  Clallery  of  tW  liMk 
(Inacription  oti  the  work),     Th«  ftyk  if  ifct 
rvlief,  which  ia  ttiUe,  if  at  all,  tnlvrinr  to  ila 
remaittt  of  Grecian  art,  oinlirtnii  the 
that  Archehuia  waa  the  aon  of  ApelUniaa 
[Aroi.LOMiua)«  and  that  h«  lUratiahad  ta  iha 
century  of  tha  Chriatian  airia.     Fran 
atanca  of  the  **  Apotheoaia  *•  having  In 
the  palace  of  CUudint  nt  flATillaa  (non 
coupled  with  tb*"  ^  ^tion  ol 

for  limner  (Suet.'  x  ia  gamnUyqif— § 


1  aia  1 


uv^i  m  }m  ate.    k^m 
relief,  and  a  liM  aflka  ««!■< 
i^nvd  t4\  ia  given  IB  IV  IVaai^ 
UiiU^nf,  III  the  LU*nrjf  <i/  Km$mimimm$  iTaDwiite 

iLp.im  tPaf 

AiJ'  rsfA^AaatXkiagersraJWAa 

7th  v\  .  ton  til  Agaaiiana  1^  mtHam^ 

lary  u ....  v..».^^,*u^  with  wlieai  ha  laah  Aa0iv  % 

tawa  on  tba  AnadiiB  baidir«  mk^  la  hat*  laiA 

«d«  but  prnbably  thoo  fiiit  idtoa.    (Paaa.  iL  f  | 

Plut  ^b.  I*rm,  t,  ari.)      (A.  IL  &) 

A  1  H  ('A|r^ JAa«f X  aea  td  Taaasa- 

|H.uiu«fl  by  AliaaMlir  tha  Ontii  te 

■^iiandrr  in  Saaoin^  ikivlM*  {/ 

in  Jt'ia,  Aidtelau k  !  ■niuilMMi  f 

*ifKplHd,OML  B2,  ad.lidk*«.) 


ARCHESTRATUa 

ABCmrMKCHVS  f  A^iuigcet).     Th<!T«  are 

penHuigm  of  tiki*  ii«ine«  eonccmtng 

ti  falemi  k  knonn]^  the  one  a  son 

I  likr  ccker  *  son  of  Priam.  (Apodod. 

fii  12.  f  A.)  (L.  S.] 

rMACIIUS  f  A/>x^M«X»*)»  <*f  Eubcxa, 

■Q  kifl  oatiTe  coiuitrjr,  vhich  con- 

t  leatt  of  ihtce  books.     (Stmfai  x.  p.  465 ; 

vi  Ik  9C4,  ft. ;    drm.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p. 

a,  «d,  PkrU,  162S ;  Uarpocmt  c  p.  KoTiSxo«»r 

;  Phrt,  4i  /«.  ctf  a*>.  c  27.)     Whether  Uii* 

the  azitbor  of  ih«  gisaunatical  work 

(SehoL    oil  JpOlofi,  Mod.    ir. 

ARCUEMU'RUS  CApX'P^'^y)^  a  um  of  the 
S^HHD  ksfig  LjcofgiiA,  add  Eurrdicc  His  real 
ant  «ia>  Opbeltei,  wbieb  wila  aaid  to  have  been 
dlM^pi  fenlD  AfdbeniorQft«  that  U,  '^the  Forerunner 
rf  Mll^**  on  tik0  fnUoiring  oecsuion.  When  the 
§mm  buiM*  oil  tfcoir  expedilioii  against  Tbebe« 
4Sif|vi  «t  Kcmea  to  taki*  in  wntet,  the  nunie  of 
^  driU  Opbetbe*^  irhile  tbewing  the  w»j  to  the 
fpv^  Irll  Um*  ckild  aloQe^  In  th<^  meantime,  the 
ibid  VBB  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
gwiiA,  Bitt  aa  Amphiarani  taw  in  tbii  accident 
■i  mni  bpding  devtruction  to  him  and  hi«  com- 
Hwrjr  tabled  the  child  Archemorus,  and 
Netoean  games  in  honoor  of  hiuL 
(A^fl«L  uL  6.  iL)  [L.  S.] 

ARCtlErNOR  f  A|rxiHf)f  one  of  the  Niobidi 

(IjA.  /oA  11),  and  perhaps  the  tame  who  it 

flM  %f  Orid   (.V«t  Ti  248)  Alpheftor.     The 

w^^  «f  tkif  Nlobido,  however,  diiTer  very  much 

m  tk  dj&3^t  li»tiL  [L.  S,] 

ARrnESITA-    [AacisiLAPS,  .\rti*tA,  No.  4.) 

AftCHE^TRATUS  f  Apx«<rrpoTo*).      L  One 

if  Ite  ten  «rrp«TKi7of  who  weie  appointed  to  twpcr- 

aiAt  mi<idiw  tn  the  eocnmand  of  the  Athenian 

hm  tim  dM  battle  of  Notium,  n.  c,  407.     Xeno- 

ikv  ad  modema,  who  give  t»  his  name  in  this 

m^  mjim  anre  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysias 

taA  be  died  ml  My  tilene,  and  he  appears  therrfore 

H   lave   been    witb   Conon    when    Culticmtidai 

dmmi  ibe  Athemim  fleet  thither  from  'Exarrfip^ 

«pai  (Xen.  ^^.  i  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  77, 

Tl;  Lye  *A«aA.  tvpoa.  ti.  IG^j   Schn.  ad  AVa, 

i  K.  I  Us  Thiiiwrall**  Ortecr^  vol  iv. 


ARCHIAa 


2CS 


>p.lU, 


>il|amiia    i 
ITbi  on* 


nber  of  the  fiavki^  at  Athene  who 

ibe  «M>gv  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 

^   ^       ni,   a.  r.  40o»  tima  throvn  into  pri^n 

ir  atrtM^  aipi£uUtic»i  <m  the  i^rmi  required  by 

'    ^  (Xen  Ifell  ii.  2.  S  15,) 

of  itie  decree  paaird  by  the 
I  at  Iba  iuscigatiuR  of  Apionides,  that  an 
mf  slMmbl  be  aeiit  to  the  Macedonian  king 
PbdifH  and  the  regent  Polyflperchon, 
ti  aRRBw  Fbaekfeo  of  crmMn«  b,  c.  318.  (Pint 
llii.«k$S,)  Scboeider  (rr7  ^  ,/ /.  ::  .> 
^iS%  b^  m  ttmnf^  aitacbri  <:s 

^■liwrai  with  die  one  mvu  ty 

AaCItrsmATUS  CApxi^rrparos).  L  Of 
0di  ar  SyiaciMe  (Athen.  I  p.  4^  d),  btil  more 
^■Ct  daicnbad  aa  a  native  of  Oela,  nppean  to 
hm  End  alMOl  tbe  time  of  the  younger  Bio- 
tvi^a.  II«  tfmt^M  tbrongb  vanoii«  coontries  in 
iiier  ta  beevar  sirurHttty  lirqtsafoted  with  every 
tl^vbkb  ihe  tables  and  gave 

<^iiidl»k'  It  an  E{iic  poem  on 

^  te  if  i^ooacry,  «iucii  warn  celebrated  in  an- 


tiquity, and  inconstantly  rcfirrt'd  to  by  Athennma. 
In  DO  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  wu  the  art  of 
food  living  carried  to  tuch  an  extent  as  in  Sidly 
(the  Sietdog  dape$j  Hot.  Chrm,  iii.  K  IB,  beitmia 
proverbial)  ;  and  Terpaion,  who  it  di*Mrhbed  as  a 
teacher  of  ArchestmtuiSi  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery,  (Arbcn.  viij.  p.  337, 
b.)  The  work  of  Arcbeatrattia  ]»  cit<'d  by  th«  an- 
cientft  undf^r  five  di^Fercnt  tides, — rttdrpoA^yta^ 
FaiTTpovofuaj  'Chjknroito,  At^irvoAoyia,  and  *HSvirid> 
Btio.  Ennias  wrote  an  imiUition  or  imnfilAtion  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  CarHiiV/cr  /fctiypatUftttm 
or  Ueii^pathica.  (Apnl  A^Xkl.  p,  484,  Oudeud.) 
Arches tmtu*  delivered  hi*  precept*  in  tbe  »iyle 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets 
whence  he  it  called  tn  joke  the  Hc*it*d  or  Thcogjjii 
of  gluttons,  and  hiu  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
**  Golden  Verse*,"  like  those  of  Py thi^ionw.  (A then, 
viL  pp*  3l0,a.  320, f.)  Hi*  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  tiible  was  so  aceunite, 
that  Ariistotle  made  uae  of  his  work  in  giving  on 
account  of  the  nntum]  hiatory  of  lishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  liei'ii  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  bis  edition  of  Aristotli*'*  Natural 
History  (vol  L  pp.  Iv.— Ixiv.),  and  also  by  l>o- 
menieo  Scina,  nnder  die  title  of  '^  I  frammenti 
della  Oaatnmomia  di  Archestrato  mccolti  e  volga- 
rixisati,*'  Palermo,  1823,  Bvo. 

2,  The  author  of  a  work  flfpl  Ai)Ai7Ttoi'  ( Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  diflerent  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above, 

ARCHETl'MUS  ('Apx^rt^f),  of  SjTacuao, 
wrote  an  aecnunt  of  the  interview  of  T bales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypwjias  of 
Corinth,  at  w^hich  Arch etimus  was  present.  (Oiog. 
Loifrt  i.  40.) 

ARCH  IAS  ('Apx^o*)^  of  Corinth,  the  fbmider 
of  Syracuse,  b.  c  734,  He  was  a  lleracleid,  either 
of  the  Bot'chiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
jiccouut  at  Corinth.  In  conft^^qacnce  of  tbe  death 
of  Actaeoti  [Actabon,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
bis  country.  He  consulted  tho  Bejpbic  Omcle, 
whitih  directed  bim,  says  Pausanias,  who  ^ves  the 
three  hexameters,  **to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinncria, 
where  Arcthusa  and  Alpheius  reappeared.^*  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabn,  Stcph. 
Byx.,  and  at  greater  length,  with  tho  four  vcntf* 
q{  the  Oraele,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanei, 
he  and  Mystrllus,  tho  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  tbe  Pythoness  ankcd 
which  they  would  chouiie,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellui  chose  health,  and  Archiw  weaUb  ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
forttitjes  of  their  colonies  were  connected,  Archius 
isailed  in  company,  w©  are  also  told  by  StmW, 
with  Chersicmtcs,  hin  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyni:  aa  also  Myscellus  at  Crotcn,  in  tbe 
founding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thenct?  be  pro- 
ceetled  to  his  destination.  (Thuc  vl  3  j  Phjt. 
Amut.  Nurr.  p.  772;  IHod.  Ejrt.  il>  p.  2811 ;  Paus. 
V,  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  2tJ9 ;  Steiih.  Uya. 
t.  t?»  Stfraeus.;  Scbol,  a  J  ArinL  Eff.  1089,  iioe 
also  CUntoM,  F.  II.  b,  c.  73J,  and  vol.  ii.  pp,2(!4, 
265  ;  Muller's  Dor.  I  6.  §  7.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARCHIAS  ('Apxtas).  I.  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  ibe  Lflcedaemonian  attack  upon  Soinos 
in  B.  c.  525.  Herodotus  s^iw  at  Pitana  in  Laeonia 
his  gmnd&on  Arcbias.    (Hi-rod.  iiL  55.) 

2.  f>f  Thurii,  originally  an  octor,  was  sent  in 
m  c.  322,  after  the  battle  of  Crmioti,  to  niiprehend 
the  omturs  whom  Antapatcr  had  deiiumdcd  of  Lbs 
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Vlhenuuit*  find  who  bod  fled  from  Athens.  Il(^ 
ms'iMcd  Hjperidi^  and  other*  in  th*  uinctuaiy  of 
A«actu  in  Aegiiu,  jtnd  tnintfKifled  them  to  cVo- 
DM  in  Arooliti  whtirs  tbej  wen  executed.  He 
alto  afl|n«beiidcd  DeiiUMihones  in  the  temple  o€ 
Poseidon  in  CnlaureliL  Arthintf  who  wa»  nick- 
DBinoil  ^iryaia^pas^  the  hunUT  of  the  ezilefl^ 
ended  hU  life  in  gn^nt  poverty  and  dtigraco.  (Plut. 
D^tiu  2H,  'Jf>,  IV.  X.  OruL  'p.  84a  ;  Arram,  ap. 
Ptni.  p.  C9,  k  4U  ed.  Bekker.) 

^  The  goTemnr  of  Cjrpnu  under  Ptolemy^  re- 
etiir«d  II  bribe  in  order  to  betmj  the  iihind  to 
Pemetrittft*  b  c  155,  hot  being  detected  be  hftngod 
himself.    (Polyh.  %xxm,  S.) 

4.  An  Alcxondfine  gfimmariati,  probnbly  lived 
ftbniit  the  time  of  AaffQ4taik|  a*  be  wai  the  teacher 
of  Kpiiphroditoi.  (SuidM,  t.  e.  *ZwaippiAvf9t ; 
ViUoisiuu  i'roUg.  ad  AptJL  Zat.  F/am,  p.  xx.) 

A'RCiriAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
born  at  Aiilioch  in  STria,  about  tt.  c.  1*20.  Hit 
nnttw  is  known  chirtlj  fmin  the  Kpe<^ch  of  Cicero  • 
in  hifl  dffence,  which  ii  the  onlv  Bource  of  infom]* 
aiioit  about  him,  and  must  therefore  be  rerj  quet^ 
tionablcr  evidence  of  his  talent^  considering  that  the 
fcfvct  of  Archiaa  had  been  employed  in  o&k'bniting 
tbe  part  which  that  orator  played  In  the  coutpinicy 
of  Catiline*  He  wai  on  intioiate  terms  with  many 
of  the  fint  fiunilies  in  Rorofv  particubirly  with  the 
Lkinii,  whoee  name  ha  adoplad.  Uta  rveeption 
during  a  journey  thfoiH^  AiU  Minor  and  Qreece 
(pni  Atk'L  c,  3),  and  aAanriDdi  in  Gxedan  Italy, 
wher«  Tanmtum,  Rh^um,  Kaplea*  and  I/«:ri  en- 
Mtlcd  htm  on  their  registers,  ihewi  that  his  irpu« 
ifttion  was,  at  leaat  ai  that  timeH  oomidembb.  In 
ac  102  he  mam  to  Rcim«i  itiU  ]r«am(tbMtgh  not 
•o  young  as  the  exprestion  ^prnoteilBtut^  (c.  3) 
litrndly  ejcpLiincd  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  comp, 
Clinton,  F.  //.  ill  p.  542X  and  wa«  received  in  the 
iQutt  friendly  way  by  Luculltis  {tui  AtL  i.  16.  9\ 
I^Urius  then  consul,  Horteiuius  the  C^uher,  Metel- 
lus  I'iusi  Q.  Caitulun,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
atay,  he  ac«0fnpa[ii«d  Lncullus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
h»wcd  him,  in  tbe  butiibmcnt  to  which  he  wa« 
ii«Titetioed  ^r  his  iMwmppient  of  the  slave  war  in 
tliat  iahind,  tn  Hemdcft  to  Lucanin,  in  which  town, 
aa  being  a  cmif*drmte  town  and  hnving  more  pri- 
vil«*gc»  than  Tan'nlum,  lie  wnM  enrolled  as  a  citisem 
He  was  in  the  »otie  of  L.  Lucuiliui, — in  Asia  undrr 
^ulliw  it^n  in  u.  c:.  T^i  in  Africa,  and  again  in  thf^ 
third  Miihridatic  war.  At  he  had  song  the  Cinv 
brie  war  in  honour  of  Miuiu*,  so  now  be  wrwte  a 
jKjem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c  9), 
■0  honour  of  Lucullui^  We  do  not  hear  whether 
be  ftnished  hin  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  consul- 
nhip  (c  1  n  "1  M  -  e,]^  when  he  wiw  alriH»dy  old, 
ho  had  1  I  {adAtt.  I  16);    or  whether 

he  rvcf   I  II*  iniinided  CarcUixtuL,  tn  ho' 

noi:  L<  i'iuft.    He  witile  many  epignuaa: 

it  I  .<  d,  whether  any  of  those  pmarivd 

undrt  iLi>  uauve  in  the  Anihoufin  wtm  raitlj  bit 
whtingi^  (Cmip,  IlgMH  Oj^mmia^  iL  p;.  46 1  Clin* 
Ion*  iii.  pL  iS2^  wtUt  kS  TbcM  nf»  iD  ol  Itttk 
andt.  In  u^c  61«  •  cnarfe  ww  brm^t  ^gunat 
Ittn*  pmbnbly  at  tha  inetignttoB  of  a  pnrly  oppoaad 
to  his  pativna,  of  a«iuintiig  tha  dti<<<n«hjp  ille- 
g^ft  and  tlia  trial  ome  tm  Wfure  Q.  CiePEo,  who 
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*  ScbiMlir  *T*^  tttnffltTi  tba  gMsiaMMMi  af  tbia 

Itlpa.  lOiS).  n  var  aa  AiUy  eitabUibed 

■itbalctfaajf  •..  f^j^ 


in  tkm  nis»li 


^inwbSll& 


.t  n/  Am 


i^uil 


was  pmet«>r  this  year. 

Onflli.)    Cicrro  ptoaded  hit 

which  the  name  of  Aftbiaa  bna 

''  If  he  bod  no  Irgal  rifht*  JH  iba  nafi  n4a 

MO  high  as  an  author,  wboeo  lalAil  hid 

ployed  in  celebrating  Lucullns  Mnfin% 

•elf,  might  well  dflfterro  to  b«  a  "^ 

The  regisU'r  certainly,  of  Uetadfl%  in 

name  was  enrolled*  had  been  dwiToyml  hf 

the  Mar?i  "    "  -    '  "t  their 

LucuUas  I  that  h ft  wna  «»niUe4 

He  had  i*  r  n,e  many  yoia  bcAaea  In 

came  citici'tt,  Itad  given  the  nanal  nntMia  111 

Q.  Meti^llus  Pius,  and  if  hit  propafty  laad 

been  enrolled  in  Llie  oimsof*i  rtfiBter,  It 

cause  of  his  ahaanee  with  LocnUoa — and  tl 

afler  all  no  yrvqf'  of  -itif.-n.^^m      He 

willv  bad  baao  aa  hci 

Tettamgmtmm^  iUrm)n 

dvil  Uat.     But,  after  ali,  1. 

talent,  and  the  cauie  to  win 

If  we  may  believa  Cicero 

(x.  7.  i  19)«  Aitbiaa  had  tl 

extempore  verses  in  great  i 

tnarkable  for  the  richness  of 

varied  range  of  thought.  |C  T. 

AUClirBlUS  rvx^fiof).    1.  AnAk: 
granimiimn,  the  son  or  father  of  tfao 
ApoUouius  IApulu».vius  No.  $,  p,  ^3^), 
interpretation  of  the    Epigrams  of 
(Suidaa,  s.  r.) 

2L  Of  LeucaiorAl«niidm*a_ 
taught  at  Rome  b  tbt  timn  af  Tmjau.  {SmiL 

ARCH  TBI  US  ('A/»Y'<»t),  a  OfMk  enfia 
whom  no  pnrticnlnt^  are  known,  but  wba 
have  lived  in    or    be£nea  tbe  fint  oestm 
Christt  as  he  is  quoted  bv  Heliodofus  (in  1^ 
Gratcnr.  Ckvuf^  lUri,  1^  Flor.  liiS4,  ^ 
and  Galen.  {DeAntU.  iL  10,  vol  aiv.  p.  I 
Chmpot,  Medicavu  me.  Gmu  v.  1 U  toL  ilii. 
Pliny  mentions  (//.  AT.  xviii  70)  a 
same  niune  who  trroto  a  fkiolish  mni 
letter  i!>   \T>t<  ..  l,iih,  kmg  of  Syria;  bat  it 
o«rtii  'kg  is  meant,  not  b  it  known  I 

this   '  i«^  n  phrsidoQ*         [W.  A,  0.| 

A I  (P.TA    rAf»x«*^«>.         I, 

pH'"  trr,  wh»,  thrnugb  Uiva  of  , 

metjcs  "^  '  '  '    tij  when  h«  had  1 

priscmer.     i  7.  |  L) 

2.  The  ,:  r  of  Agis  l\\  mm  frtj 

in  m.&  r^ 


death,  tog<ether  with. 
(Plat  AsfiM^  4«  20.) 

^  A  Sptftnn  wonai^  who  diitinipirtrf  bmrffl 
by  bar  banio  i^rii  whan  SpnUn  wai  M«riv  tikmi 

by  Pyrrhue  in  f*  -  '^'"'    — -*  "T»powd  Vm  ggj^ 
whtrh  hod  Ivh'ti  Itiia  lb*  i 

to  Crete.       PiuLi  cnUt   bat 

Uttiioy  but  PolvaMius  (%iiL  44<)  *Afx!9mmM^ 
Utier  wriirr  eiiUs  hef  ibe  daughter  of  kinf 

AACnuVvMLIS    L    CA^x'UiufJb    I 
Sparta,  PJth  of  the  Eurywmtids,  asn  nt 
damas,  contemporary  with  Ine  Tspata 
fJEillowed  soon  afWr  th»  tnd  of  th« 
•iiiian,  in  a.  c,  668,   (Pass*  lii,  7,  |  4«  o^M* 

^^p.  i.Tuvv  -  II     kiwraf  Sfaf^  IM^ 
the  I  f  glintamnna.  iiriiiliiOj 

the  I  irtlnneal  of  has  gfvMMiV 
t^'  i  N  tlitf  4  th  or  fi^ehafiS 
ittt^i  d*V  btt  kji^4am  paa 


u^iBati,. 
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eifamiitjr  of  th<»  gT«&t 

,  I7  whkk  «0  laeonia  was  •hakcn,  mid 

W  a  Insp  of  nunfc     On  this  oeetKion 

r  afmind  i»  oiid  t»  hsve  asTed  bb  |i«t>- 

neii^  Um  danger  from  the  HdoU,  be 

»  by  aoitiuUng  an  alarm,  the  acatlervd 

r  9paitufea«  and  cotkcted  tlum  around  bim, 

idy  mt  m.  ^mjimm  frotn  the  nimi,  m  a  body 

a  4«1«  tli#  MMuknta.      To  bim,  iao^ 

to  NieoniedM,  |]i«  gnaidiaa  of  hii  ooK 

(Plebtarehiu  wm  probably 

W   cMnndtled  tha  oonduet  of  ihe 

tke  replied  Mwarnianit  wbieh  00- 

id  the  ttiBomng  nm0  yean.     In  tke 

t  Dalplii  and  to  Dom,  and  the  bo** 

)  wHIi  Atfcptii  down  to  th«  30  years*  truce, 

I  nmtioflicd ;  though  in  the  dUcua- 

bdm  ib«  finai  disaotntioa  of  that 

V  fiorwd  as  one  who  ha»  bad  expe- 

:  fif  man  J  nmn.     OC  the  PelofMinnealan  wnr 

twm  ttatk  the  Aral  10  yaan  aoBietioiea  itytcd 

'    I  amr  ;  the  ihare,  however,  taken 


I  If  Aidhidjauw  woe  no  more  than  the  1 
ii  «C  1^  6nt  two  ezpcditiona  into  Attica ;  in 
I  M  yciU,  of  the  inTtOment  of  Plataica ;  and 
^  Vti  ife  ikirA  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
4!27  CktfnieBea  eommonded;  in  i'26 
mm  aneoeaeor  of  Arehidamtis.  H  it 
L  ihenion  be  plafoed  before  the  beginning 
.  Itkait^  profaaUy  after  the  beginning  of  thnt 
iMi  forbad 


nun  kiiMi,  i 


_  I  Agia  already  •oeeeeded, 

l^  BMi  lih«ly«  and  not  CleomeDei,  would  have 
■■■aad«d ;  in  ihe  42nd  year,  thcielbie^  of  hit 
•^pw  ^  V.  4^7.  Hii  Tiewt  of  thiJ  ounnentoai 
Jbwa,  M  rvpreoented  by  Thucjdide%  teem  to 
|H^  the  UttAccer  that  hiAtorion  givea  bim 
el  Btoi^pHea  sid  leiniperanoe,  Hu  just  eettmale 
^  d«  vmfaaHwe  atna^h  of  the  partiea»  and 
b»  fdanaooi  to  cater  without  prqntatioQ  on 
a  ««ai«4  uirolTing  to  Bmch,  deaerre  our  admira- 
^a ;  lioi^  in  bi*  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
•i^  to  |»ip»  aomewhvt  waited  Lscedaemon'*! 
Mai  egnarwity.  The  opening  of  the  dege  of 
■  dbigtaTa  aotteihing  of  the  tame  dclitjemte 
ihr  mpomi  to  take  the  town  arid  ter* 
,  Bowerer  we  may  qoettion  the  pro- 
I  to  breathe  hit  jiut  and  temperate 
Oa  naiy  at  any  rate  be  lafely  excluded 
km  all  myiBiilitlity  lor  the  cruel  treatment  of 
tb  laacipedu  an  their  etirrender  in  the  year  of  hit 
dattk  We  nay  ivgard  him  oe  the  happiest  in- 
i  af  as  appommodation  of  the  4Spartan  character 
telaacea,  and  hi4  death  as  a  oue- 
,  tha  mmt  in  kind  though  not  In 
of  Pefklaa  wa«  to  Athen^  with 
wlM  la  fpaa  enmeetad  by  tie*  of  hospiiality  and 
«^^  ia  aaaa  poinla  ha  aeemi  to  have  reiembled. 
He  Idh  two  totie  and  one  daoghter,  Agia  by  his 
iatwife,  I^mipito  or  Lampidts  bis  fathcr'a  half- 
Mri  AfiaiiiiiB  by  a  eecond,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
p*Ml^  lia  wn^mok  of  onaU  ttatnTQ  whom  tlie 
^l^mB  ftpgii  Mb  Ibr  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  tlie 
^a^^ma,  wc  are  toKU  who  oorrted  otf  an  Olympic 
>il«j*  (Tbai&  i  iu  lii.^  l>iud«  Jti.  63 ;  Pans.  iii. 
:7  II  K  10;  VlnU  Omtm^  l«,  Aga.  1  ;  HertML 
|H.;L)  [AH.C] 

AUCftlDA'MUS  lU..  kir-    f  -    rta,  20Ui 

if  lie    Earffoiitidjs  waa  -  but  11. 

We  icii  Mar  of  him  aa  inten  1 1  is  fother 

k  b^dl  af  ijipbodriaA«  to  whour  Mm  Licxiiiymua  be 

and  who  wa*  thui  «aved|  throiigh 
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the  wvnk  affection  of  Agffibus,  from  the  pcinlih> 
tncnt  which  hi»  unwarrantablt:  invasion  of  Attica 
had  dewrvcd,  a  c,  37a.  (Xcq.  Hdl.  v.  4.  §|  2i>— 
33 ;  Diod.  XY.  29 ;  Plut  A^f*v.  c.  25 ;  Miup.  Plut 
i*e/*  c  14*)  In  n.  c  371,  he  was  iient,  in  con«e- 
quenc«  of  the  illness  of  Aga&ilaus  (Xcn.  HdL  ▼.  4. 
§  58;  Plut,  Afftsi/^  c.  27X  ^  tuccoar  the  defeated 
Spartan*  at  Leuctra  \  hut  Ja<wn  of  Pherae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  tbem  and  the  Thebanft, 
and  Arthtdamut,  meeting  hit  countr>'m<?n  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megam,  diuiiiii«<-d  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartani  home.  (Xcn.  lltll.  \± 
4.  §§  1 7 — 26 ;  comp.  Diod.  xv,  54,  53 ;  Wesa,  ttd 
lot,;  Thtrlwall'ta  Greacty  vol.  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
3^7,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  funiiAhed  by 
Dionytius  I.  of  Synumfte,  he  dt^fe^ied  the  Arcadiaua 
and  Argivea  in  what  has  been  called  the  **TearI*^ia 
Battle,^  ^m  the  ttatetoent  in  hia  dc^pntchcft,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  loMiig  a  man  (Xcn.  HvU, 
ttL\.  g  28;  Plut  ^yrtt*  c,  33;  Polyaen.  i.  45; 
Diod>  XT.  72);  and  to  the  next  year^  36<}»  must  be 
attuned  the  ^^Archidomui'^  of  Isocratea^  written 
perhape  to  be  deiivervd  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan  lenate^  to  encourage  hia  country  in  her  n'tntlu- 
tion  of  nmiotaining  her  claim  to  Meftsenia,  when 
Corinth  hod  made,  with  Sparta's  content,  a  separata 
pence  with  Thebei.  (Xen.  HcM.  vil  4.  §  U.)  In 
364,  he  waa  again  aetit  agiiinst  Arcadia^  thiMi  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  l/ell.  vii.  4.  §  20,  Ac;  Ju*t, 
ri  5) ;  and  in  362,  ha  ring  been  left  at  bf>mc  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Age^ilaus  went  to  joiu  the 
allies  at  Monttneio,  he  baffled  tfie  attempt  of  Epa- 
minonda»  on  the  city.  (Xeii.  Htii.  viL  5*  §  d,  lite.; 
Diod.  XT.  82, 83;  Pbt.^f^j.c.34;  lAocr.Ep.aUArch, 
%  5.)  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  thnme  in  36  L 
lu  356,  we  find  him  priratt  ly  furnishing  Philomel ujs, 
the  Phociaui  with  fifteen  talentft,  to  aid  him  in  hit 
retifttonce  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  hit 
seuture  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war, 
(Diod.  ivi.  2-4 ;  Just,  viil  1  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  4 ; 
Theopomp.  op,  Paut,  iii  10,)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  ditaolution  (dioi#rur/u4J;)  of  that  community ; 
and  Archidomui  was  appointed  to  the  command^ 
and  gained  some  luccessea,  though  the  ent(trpri«e 
did  not  ukininlely  succeed.  (Diod.  xri.  39  ;  Pauft. 
?ii!.  27  ;  Demosth.  rm  MtynL;  comp.  Aristot.  /V 
Ut.  T.  16,  ed.  Oi«kk.)  In  the  List  year  of  the  stiercd 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidomus  tnarching  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  HJOO  men.  According  la  Dio- 
domit  (xvi.  59),  the  Phociana  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  aeiemB  questionable  from  what 
Aeschincs  {dB  Fah,  Leg,  p.  45)  rt-porte  ai  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Pbocian  leaders  to  Archidnmus,  '*to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phocis."  Demostheneb  {dt  Fal*.  Lrg,  p.  365) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Sportans,,  ajid  at  some  treachiTy  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  acconnt, 
or  HA  being  distrusted  by  Phalnrcua  (Aewrh.  de  FttU, 
l^*}.  p.  46),  or  OS  finding  ii  irapostible  to  crt'tct 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phorians,  Archidnuiufl, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  33B»  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  ngninitt  the  Lucanians,  and  there  fii;  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  doy,  according  to  Diodonis, 
of  Philip'*  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Diud-  xvi.  63, 88; 
Paus.  iii.  U>;  Stinb.  vi.  p.  280 ;  Theopflmp.  «p, 
A  then.  xii.  p.  53(i,  c.  d. ;  Plut.  J.'/w,  c.  3»)  The 
^partj*o»  erected  a  »Uitiie  of  him  at  Olvropia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Paa&anias.  (ri.  ch.  -1, 15.)  [E,  E.| 


mi  ARCHIGENB^ 

ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23fd  of 
the  Kurjpoutid&,  wm  tho  son  of  Eudamidu  I.  and 
the  gmndAfin  of  Archidoinuji  II L  (PlaL  Agi»^  3.) 
Ue  WM  king  in  u.  v,  29*1^  when  he  wai  defeated 
by  Dfinvinuft  PDliort«?t«f*.   (Plut.  Demetr,  35*) 

AHCHIUA*MUS  v.,  kbg  of  Sparta,  27ib  of 
th«  EuJ^'pnntidii,  was  the  wn  of  Eudamidu  IL, 
mad  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
hi*  hn>lher  A^»,  in  &.  c.  2-40,  Archidmnu*  fled 
h«m  Sport*,  bot  obtained  poueMion  of  the  throne 
^'  aonie  tiine  nfter  ths  accetiiop  of  Cleomenet^  through 
the  meant  af  Arfitiit»  who  wifbod  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appciui  that  Cleomeiiea 
ftlfro  wai  privy  to  hii  r^calL  Afchidamua  wsa, 
bowerer,  akin  ahrDo»t  immediatelT  afber  hiJi  return 
►  to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  hia  brother  and 
'  who  dreodcHl  bit  tengeance.  It  ia doubtful  whether 
Cleoraene*  WM  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plut. 
Cteoin,  I,  S  ;  fiomp.  Polyb.  t.  37,  viii,  1,)  Archi- 
iilini  V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eur^'pontid 
Mni«  He  left  sons,  who  were  olive  at  the  dc*ath  of 
OemneoM  in  b.  c  22U,  bat  they  wens  posted  of  cr, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stmnfer^  Lyeargiis. 
(Polvt».  iv.  U  I  Clinton,  F.Jf.  il  Append,  c  S*) 

AkCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aelolian,  (Aitcit«OA* 
11  us.  No.  ».] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  ('Apx^Jo^),  a  Oi«ek  physi- 
cian  of  whom  no  parlicuUrt  on^  known,  but  who 
must  have  Hfed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  dl  c^ 
at  Galen  qti^lM  one  of  his  opinion*  (Z^  SimpL 
MeUkau^  TtmjMr.  ae  PaatH.  ii  &,  Ac,  yoL  3d.  p. 
47 1«  &e.),  wmch  was  pretenred  by  Dioelea  of 
Cary«tiiik.  A  physician  of  the  Hune  name  it  men- 
.tioiud  by  Pliny  (//.  N,  Ind.  Auct),  and  a  few 
ifildnMnt*  on  rcterinary  surgery  by  a  peraon 
mniid  Ai^^iedenitti  are  to  Ik  found  in  the  **  Vete> 
ilnttiM  Me^diHie  Libri  I>uo,"  ftrtt  pubUf^hcd  in 
L»ti«  by  J*  EmIUut,  Parts,  1530,  fol,  and  after- 
wiPdi  m  Qmk  t»J  B.  Orynaeiu,  Basil  1537, 
410.  [W.A.0.1 

ARCrCrDTCE  {*Afix*^^'^%  •  celebrated  hetiuni 
,  of  Naucratts  in  Egypt*  whose  fiune  spread  throngh 

OfWT-    —  -  *  nnd  avaricious*    (Hcrml.  ii» 

136  ;  ^3;  Aihi-n.  xiii,  p.  59(;,  d.) 

AIJ<  \px*yi*^^)*  *n  eminent  an- 

cient (irn^ek  plt^atcuut,  who*e  name  it  probably 
Ijirtn*  fHrniliar  to  most  noo-profcssionaJ  fsideft  than 
t         "  irrt  of  roorv  real  importance*  from 

I  .-d  by  JtiteoaL  (tI  'im,  xiii.  90, 

i,,.    ..,.;>  -   »'!''   n^'oii*  r^].,hrTitt'tl    of  tljO  ^eCt 

of  the  Eclf  • '  rmd  wm 

It  native  of  \  l  ni  Rnme 

,  in  the  time  ni  rnijitii,  a.  i*.  UU-i  1 7,  wliurt^  lie  «««j«y* 
#d  a  very  high  repnt;itt<in  for  hiit  prt>frMiiotinl  tikilL 
r  ripmliated  as  having  been  fiind  of 

ttd  obienie  itrait  tnio  tbe  seiene•^ 
;]ited  to  gift  10  nedieal  wtitingi  a 
,  dfsUrcuc  turin,  which  pftklaeed  iftlbcf  the  appou^ 
[  ancc  than  the  reality  of  tueevmef*  Afcbi|vn«« 
.  ^bliihed  a  trMtise  on  the  poW,  on  which  Ualen 
J  wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  sppenn  %*>  have  conuiued 
[  a  number  of  minute  and  subttlc  diwtincttnn*,  tnany 
.  of  which  have  no  real  existence,  atid  w<"rr  for  the 
LVlvfl  part  the  result  mther  of  a  pf*»cortceivefl  hyjith 
thtti  of  actual  observation ;  atid  the  aime 
mar  be  «pp!t'y|  tn  nn  mtirtptprmrnt  which 
'  li  ''    '  I'.     :  :  ".  ca- 


•fdj. 


nee 

ttnlnlfirt  ft  te* 
ThenMe  ol 


)4.«7I 


ARCIlILOCinJB. 
the  falber  of  Arthigenes  was  PkiHuiBt  g 
pupil  of  Agathinua,  whote  Uk  be  ei 
[AcJATtiiMf^];  and  he  died  «t  tb«  i^ 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Svid.  s^  ev  *A 
Kudoc  Viotar.  ap^  Villoiioa,  Jacml*  Or.  vel 
65.)  The  titles  of  sevcrul  of  his  worka  af 
served,  of  which,  however,  notbii^  bat  i 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  theas  ba«e  baH 
served  by  other  aucic^nt  authors  tsul  sasata  il 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  ^aria.  (Ofl 
AneoL  Gt.  Paris,  vol.  L  pp.  394^  80&)  ll| 
writers  he  is  considered  to  bave  beleQfM  ( 
sect  of  the  Pncnroaticl  (Oalow  itttr^d.  &  I 
xiv.  p.  65©.)  For  further  particultfa  M 
Archigenet  tee  Le  Ocrc^  //uT.  dt  la  Mi»i. ;  I 
BifiL  (Jr.  ToL  xiiL  p.  80,  ed.  vet  s  Sprmgil, 
dt  la  Mid.;  Hallcr,  BiJbL  Mfdic  i*fmeL  ' 
pA9B;  Oiterhausen.  HiM. Seme  J^mmtA 
AUi>ri;i7dl,8vo.;  Uv\fm,AmaUmHutanm 
da  Artkig^m^^  ^c,  Bamberg.  4t<k  IfllS;  la 
(hack,  d^r  Mud, ;  Bo«tock*t  //^Wlory  t/  Mm 
from  which  work  {Mrt  of  the  preceding  nMe 
taken.  (W.  A.i 

ARCKIXOCHUS  f  Afx^*X««).  ^  Pm« 
one  of  tho  eariiest  Ionian  lyric  poet*,  and  ik 
Greek  {>oet  who  eompotcd  Iambic 
to  lix(»d  rules.  He  lloiiriilied  about 
(Bode,  GwJkicAtt  dar  £fr.  DkktU.  i 
He  was  descended  from  a  noUe  ' 
the  prieaibood  in  Paros.  Ilia  , 
Telli^  who  brooght  the  wonhtp  of 
Thasoa,  and  whose  portrait  was  tnl 
Polygnotns  into  his  painting  of  tho  tnimdiii 
at  Delphi.  11  is  father  wa*  Trle«klee»  eai  U 
ther  a  ttav«,  ni;ni<*d  Hoipo^  In  lb»  flftwer  f 
age  (between  710  and  700  m,  c),  «o4 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  priae  far  bin 
Demeter(SchoLMJrM«i^Je.  I76*i)i,  ' 
weut  from  Paros  to  Tbaaoa  with  a  cnkny,  of  i 
one  account  makta  him  the  leader^  l*be  n 
for  this  emigration  aw  only  lie  coajectMn4 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  pe^itknl  db 
to  which  cause  was  added,  in  tbe  mm  of  At 
chut,  a  sense  of  petsenal  wroogi^  He  btiA  b 
«uitur  to  Neobule,  otic  of  the  diiii^lan  ef  If 
bea,  who  fint  pnmiited  and  ilUmtde  wdm 
give  his  donfbter  to  ibe  poeli  Bnatfii  ti 
trcAtmeit^  Anbiloibna  nlliBliJid 
in  an  tamble  fomi^ 
and  his  daeghteft  of  ibe'nieal 
Thn  veriwB  wrrc  recited  At  the  festival  tf  DM 
itnd  priKloted  Mirh  nn  rffrrt,  thjU 
Lynitnbes  at" 

fthanie.     T)i«  he 

misms  toward ■  itm  tv\nv%'  i^utnd 
k)  teene  te  have  arisen  In  aart  ibo  9nm  Hi 
eecimatioa  in  whidt  ha  waa  ncld*  le  bii^|  ill 
of  a  sbi^e.  Noitbuf  wae  be  note  kny  aill 
lie  draws  the  most  ntcknobel^  pmmM 
adopter]  country,  which  be  ei 
di^gtist.  ( Plut.  df  Badt  12.  p, 
11. 1»48«  viii.  p,  370  (  EnKitb.  k 
AeJim^  V.  //.  ail  MU  Wbfle  ii 
curved  the  dingnee  of  bisiaf  bla  fMM 
gitgeineut  with  the  Thracians  of  |A» 
liiimtt  ;  but,  like  Alcaeus  undaf 
itancm,  in«tead  of  Iming  atbtmsj  «f  tl9 
be  reeordi-d  it  in  his  venw.  Pbiiaftii  (KaA^  fi 
D.  aaa,  b.)  stalea,  that  Ai^^lleebaa  wm  imk 
Ml  dptfli  tbe  very  bouf  that  la  M  •■ 
tbcfe,  becMM  be  bad  wiiilcn  Id  bla 


el  pM 


HsA  iba  <fc^|a( 
Itee^^^^H 


1 


Ancnthocnvs, 

^^■n  Ivd  ^Ktecir  tiintiir  uwmj  hi«  iinn^  iban  lose  hu 

f  <J4  were  fi»rbtdden  at 

of  tiaamcttife  and  e^»ed- 

»f  the  att*»£k  oTi  Uj^  daugbtefm  of 
It  iBttft  ffDiniii  ilouhtful   whether  a 
»  been  naile   between   the  penooal 
«#  tbs  |n«t  and  the  fiile  of  hit  works,  both 
0!»tar<^  Aiid  in  ttir  ftiirr  that  be  won  the 
mmr    i'  n    to    Uvnicbs 

^fwrti  lit  much  ift  eer^ 

nin^tiu;  iik^  ^jumi^ic  ticuips  u>*d  lo  lingahymn 
W Jlfikil«kdlLKft  in  tbeir  tniunphal  proccunon.  ( Piiih 
mt,  Olfmfk.  be.  1 .)  Theat  tmdit]<m«,  and  the  cer- 
^m  faft  tial  tbe  fiune  of  Arcbilocbiu  vwt  tpreadf 
•  kk  Klbyne,  o«er  tba  whole  of  Greece,  together 
mnA  Ilia  nnsptiled  chameler,  nmder  it  probable 
tdtat  W  BBteW  mani:  joumcrjs  of  which  we  have  no 
It  leeiiia,  that  he  visited  iSirii  in  Lower 
«aAf  nty  of  which  he  tpeakt  welt. 
aiL  p.  5^3,  d.)  At  length  he  ivtumed  lo 
m  m  var  betnieen  the  Panoni  and  the 
il  Naaoa,  he  Ml  bj  the  hand  of  a  NaxLin 
Cilwidai  or  Coraji.  The  Delpliian  omcle, 
«iBh*  befiw  the  birth  of  Ardulocbu«,  had  pro- 
wamA  t>  bia  finber  an  immortal  »on,  now  pro- 
m^temi  m  cmae  iipcm  the  man  who  had  killed 
"^he  bad  alain  the  lejnraiit  of  the 
(Di(m    Chiyaoft.    OraL  33,   toL   iL 

fthared    with   his  contemponme», 
wmd  Tetpuider,  in  the  honour  of  estOr 
}jne  poetry  throughout  Greece.    The  in- 
«f  ibe  ^1^^^  Ut  ascribed  to  him,  at  well  as 
tlCtfl>iii;  asid  ttiQitigh  CalHnus  miis  tome  what 
iiv  tiMOi  ArvbHochtu  [Callinit^J,  there  ti  no 
ihal  the:  latte-r  vrai  one  of  the  eorliett  poeta 
^  tbia  ipeciea  of  composition*     Me^ 
tmmtfwtim  bim  among  the  poetA  in  his 

■el  it  wae  eo  bis  wtinc  sambie  poetrr  that  the 
i^  «f  Ajtbibiebtis  w^  ff^nnded-     The  first  place 

•  liis  il;b  of  po*  I  Girded  to  htm  by  the 
«biat  «f  tbc  an«  ,  who  did  not  he^i- 
IK  It  e«ei|Af«  kuu  wiLU  .><f*hodeR,  Pindar,  and 
^m  UattBiv — meaning,  doubtteta,  that  as  the}' 
■*■!  al  ^M  b«d  ef  ttagic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 

•  a»  AibbOiDdraa  tbe  first  of  iambic  tatirical 
■Bim  I  vbile  aooie  i»laee  him,  neit  to  Hotfier, 
4bm  lA  iilbw  powt&  (l>if«n  Chrysoit,  /.  c ;  Longin. 
IB*  1;  TeAitaa,  I  5|    Cic<^ro^  OmL  2;   Hera- 

/^tW.  Is-  1.)  The  statue*  of 
<rf  ilimic^r  wnTc  dedicated  on  the 
(Antin.  Theisal.  Ejdjfr.  45),  and  two 
tboQghl  ta  be  t^ieir  likenewes,  are 
l«g«lhvr  in  a  Jomi^like  bust  (Vi*- 
bmu  ONcu  i  p.  (>t2.}  Tbe  emperor  Hadrian 
fiW  ibai  lb»  Af  AM*  had  shoam  a  »p^.ia]  mark 
tf  Mar  10  Qoner  in  Jeoding  Arthilochus  bto  a 
iftwi^iffpBlmefit  of  puetr).  {Epi^.  5.)  Other 
tlMi«iBi  ««  ccAlccted  by  Liebel  (p.  43). 

Iba  %mMB^  of   Arvhilochus    expreast-d    the 
iM^poi  imSkofS^  in  tbe  moat   nnntensured  lan- 
Tbi  Bonee  of  Ionian  democmcy  and  the 
cf  a  diiappntnled  man  were  united  witb 
pne  of  |>oetical  power  to  give  them 
Jji  coantTi«f»  and  nges  imfiunLliar 
*3ib  Ae  piGlkal  nvi^  rpli^oTts  licence  which  at 
and  pr^  his  Batire  was 

in  ir>  i  I ) ;  and  the 

«k  i^^.^.>.«<vri^»  in  hit  rer»es 
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wits 


^ivge,''  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Ilonice  {A.  P. 


Architochnm  propria  rnbicf  armavit  iombo,'* 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (Lc,\  ki/irffmvras 
tdfiiovi  ;  and  hia  bitterness  pAssed  into  a  proverb, 
*AfiX^^X^  "ntrtti.      But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  thnn  mi're  sfircatitic  power,  there 
mast  bnTc  been  truth  and  delicate  wit^  in  the  tar* 
casnxi  of  tbe  poift  whom  Plato  does  not  hcftitnte  to 
mil  "the  very  wise,"  (tov  iTo^wrdrav^  ftff>uli,  ii. 
p*  3()5,)     Quintilian  (x,  ).  |  GO)  a^ribes  to  hbn  tlie 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed   in  sen* 
tenoet  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  briff,  with  ra- 
pid dianges  {qHum  tfafidm^  ium  l^rewi  ritranU^fne 
sostealitie),  the  greatest  life  and  nervoutnesa  (p/i»- 
rima«a  9anffui»a  akpui  iwrv^rum)^  and  coniidens 
that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  ts  the  fault 
of  hit  Btiijjects  and  not  of  his  genius.    In  tlie  tatter 
opinion   the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(PiuL  d«  AutL  13,  p.  45,  a.)     Of  modem  writer*, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
MuLler,  who  sa>'s,  ^The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus''  Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  regality  to  cmicatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  miuie  more  striking  by  being 
magnified,     litit  that  the^c  picturea,  like  caricnr 
tures  from  tbe  hand  of  a  maiiter,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  irjfcm?d  frnm  the  impre&aion  which 
Archilochus''  iambicj^  pnxIiiciKl,  botli  upon  coniem- 
poraries   and    posterity.      Mere   ciilumniea   ctmld 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambet  to 
hang  tht'Ui«clves, — if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  Im 
believed,  and  is  not  a  groM  exaggeration.    But  we 
have  no  need  of   it  ^    the   niiiverBiil   odniirad^n 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus'  iambic&  prove* 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth  t  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  wiui  not  baa«<d  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence?      When  Plato 
produced  hi«  Hre^t  dialogues  againit  the  sophists, 
GorgitiA  is  said  lo  have  exckimed  •*  Athens  has 
given  birth  tn  a  new  Arcbilochus  T*     This  com- 
pnriiion,  made  by  a  nian  not  umicquaiutt^d  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Arcbilochus  njust  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  thu  keen  and  deliaiLe  Siitire 
which  in  Pkto  was  raoet  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  IV    {Huttor^  uf 
tht  Literature  t^Gneeoe^  i»  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  dispkyed  for 
eiomiple  in  the  Man/iteA,  was  less  pointed,  bt?cau«« 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  fumi^ed  all  the  ptr^fnages  of  epic  poetry  ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Arthilocbu*  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  aurcastic  power.  This  kind  (#f 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous eflPiisinns  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Com,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  la  preserved  in  some  of  tlwj 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  Froffs^  wm 
colled  iambua;  mid  the  sam^>  name  wns  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochufi  invented  wbetJ  he  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
tliese  irregular  efiiisioas.  Fur  the  measured  move- 
ment g(  the  heroic  hexameter,  i^ith  its  ar«is  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movemetit 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesi*, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  tbe  lively  pby  of  wit.  Accord- 
ing as  the  ari«is  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verM>  gnined,  in  tbe  fomaer  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  bpeed  and  ligbtJiess,  which  are  the  charuc* 
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iMitliai  reipeetirely  of  the  iaiubut  uid  of  the  tro- 
chee* Theie  ihort  feet  he  fonni><I  Lnt(»  continui^ 
■jiteini,  hj  uDitinji^  every  two  of  ihctn  into  a  pair 
(ft  mein  or  diptidiu)^  in  which  one  Atiit  woe  more 
ttrongly  iiMftutiiAted  Uuui  th»  other,  and  one  of 
ih«  two  tboM*  WM  left  dMibtful  u  to  quantity,  lo 
thht,  coniidered  with  nietenoe  to  miieiical  rhythm^ 
each  dipod  fomted  i  far.*  Hence  arose  the  grait 
kiudred  dranuitio  tnetret^  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  tfoohAlc  telmmeteri  m  wl^I  aa  the  fhorter  fomu 
of  unbie  wxA  inwhaic  vcr«e.  Archilochu*  waa  the 
inventor  aleo  of  the  rpodt^  which  wiu  formed  by 
•iibjmniug  to  one  or  more  ver^cfl  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epodc*  in  which  it  contitts  of 
thfre  trochees,  wtA  called  the  ithyphallic  rene 
(i9i{<^oAAof).  He  lued  also  a  kind  of  vene  oom- 
pinmdcd  of  two  di^tfent  metrical  ftnctuRa,  which 
waa  called  o^yaarMie.  Soom  writeii  iteribe  to 
hiai  the  invention  of  the  Satamiaa  vene.  (Bent- 
ley '•  Dimcti*^kin  on  PkoLtru,)  Archilocbui  in- 
tinducsed  Kveml  im[miremciita  in  music,  which 
befall  about  hie  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
fMitationt  of  poetry* 

The  bett  opportunity  we  hii?e  of  judging  of  the 
•iruciun?  of  Aahilochai*  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
Mliric  chamcteff  ii  fumuhed  by  the  Epodei  of 
Horace,  at  we  kam  from  that  poet  bim«elf  {Ej/itL 

^  Fariot  ego  pruntim  iamboe 
Oitendi  t4ttia,  nnmerot  animo^qae  Mcutua 
Anchilochi,  non  ree  et  ageniia  irerba  Ljcambcn." 

dome  manifeft  tmnihitioiii  of  Archilocbui  may  be 
trnced  in  the  Epodet.  The  fmgmentA  of  Archi- 
lochiiA  which  remain  are  coUi?citHl  in  Jt^xiht^  AnthJ. 
(iraet.,,  Qai«fordV  PiteL  Grace.  Mitu^  Bergk^i 
JPofU  Lvrici  Gmre,^  luid  by  Llebel,  Ardldlooki  Ro- 
%ew.  Lip*.  11112,  Hvo. 

Fabrictu*  (il  pp«  107^110}  dlttoiie*  fully  the 
patiwgei  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  jire 
fnppoeed  to  be  nienUooed.  [P.  S.) 

AUCIIIMK'DKS  Ox^MtJ^n*),  of  Sy tactile, 
the  mott  fiunou*  of  ancif^nt  mathematicioju^  woa 
bom  Ik  c,  287,  if  the  ftalement  of  Ti^tie*,  which 
laakei  him  76  yv«n  old  at  hii  death,  be  correct 

Of  hii  6unify  little  i^  known.     Plutarch  calU 
hiai  «  felaiiou  of  king  Hioro ;  but  Cicero  (  7\mc 
Digp^  ▼*  23  )i  ccmtnutiiig  him  appan;ntly  not  with 
I>tuuy»iat  (oa  Torelii  ttiggestt  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contmdictioo),  but  with  Plato  and  Archyta«, 
mfs  ^  hamnem  hamcnculam  a  palvtirc  et  radio 
iKcitabo.**    At  any  nite,  hi»  acttud  condition  in 
lif^  doet  not  aeem  to  have  been  elevated  (8iliut 
ItoL  xir.  343%  though  he  Wtti  eertainly  a  friiud*  if 
tiot  a  kiiuniaii,  of  Hlera.     A  in>d*  m   traJitinn 
makes  hitn  an  ance«tor  of  the 
mnrtyr  St  Ltitry,     (IliralttiK  hi  • 
tm^llu  P-  'S.)     In  thi*  mriy  port  ul  Lis  life  he 
trafrllcd   into  Kgrpt,  whf<re   he   i»    Niid,  on  the 
nnihority  of  Prudua,  lo  havi*  ktudied  un'  -  '  •  r-  - 
tlic    Somian,    a   mathematician    and 
(innntioned  by  Virg.  Efi.  liL  40)»  who  ; 
the  Ptolemiei,  Philadelphu«  and   Euergries,  and 
fur  whom  he  tcatiriet  hit  respect  and  ecicem  in 

•  Theee  two  remarki  app!y  to  the  JInrf  «nl» 
and  the  fini  tbe*ti  of  the  mmCk  metre,  and  to  the 
momt  Biftia  and  the  mamd  theaia  of  the  titduuc  : 

"ii.     M     ^    *1, 
J^     ^     JL    ^ 
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■evcTal  places  of  bi»  workt.    (See  th«  1 

to  the  Quadratorti  Porabole*  and  the  De  1 

After   visiting   other  enontriie*,    he    le 

S^racuie.    (Diiid.  t.  37.)      Unj  (aaiv.  34)  i 

him  a  dletiuguiahed  aitAMumnrf,  *^  ■ 

coeU  ■idcnumqiiir  a  daMiJfltiM  d  i 

!•  made  niffieieiitly  pf^dbibe  bj  bin  1 

the  aAtronomical  queitioni  ecctiTrtng  in  the  i 

riui.     (See  alto  Mfl^mb    Somm,  &\^^  it*  3.)    Mi 

%'HM  popuUrly  I"   ;  ' 

korctal  mgvnious 

c  14),  who,  tt  &iu  ... .  _.      ., 

application    of  geometry    t»   raechajiiA 
■olution  of  geometrical    pnblenii   by 
meoiu,  repreaentA   him  aa  deeping 
trlvaneea,  and  only  coodeacending   le 
himtelf  from  the  BbatiMlieaia  of  |ttie  | 
the  lequeet  of  Ilieoow   Cmtam  UtKk9 
Archimedea  did  eoltivaie  not  only  pom  i 
bat  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  vv^  rrai  I 
of  phyBica,   in  a  truly  ttientilk  tpmu 
a  focceia  wbi«h  pbioed  him  very  fiu 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Hi»  t' 
lever  wai  the  foundation  of  etatics  tiU  1 
of  the  compoettion  of  fbroee  in  the  tIniA  «f  H 
and  no  eaiential  addition  ww  made  vt  tbt 
plee  of  the  eqniHbrum  of  fluid*  and  floating 
eitabliAhed  by  him  in  hie  treattte  **  De  I 
but,**  till  the  publication  of  SterinV 
the  preMure  of  6uid»  m  \QOH.    (Lagmngai 
Ana),  ToLL  pp>  Hf  17(i.) 

He  eooAtriKtcd  for  lliero  var 
which,  many  yean  afterwards,  wetv  ao  lar 
in  the  defence  of  S^raciiae  againel  Maiw" 
convert  the  iiege  into  a  bloekade,  and 
taking  of  the  ctiy  for  a  oeoiidcnbla  liai 
AiaredL  15.18  {  Liv.  zztv.  34;  Polyb.  nkL 
The  accounta  of  the  peffacminww  el  tbeac  m 
af«  evidetitlv  enggemtad;  lad  tbt  mry  « 
burning  of  the  Roman  ihipe  by  the  nAeotei 
of  the  eiui,  though  v#ry  current  in  btcr  til 
probuMy  n  Action,  «ince  neither  Polybiaii, 
nor  Plutaj^  givee  the  leaM  htiit  of  it    Tlie 
wriieni  who  speak  of  it  an  Oain  (/JW 
2)  and  hii  cftnteaipeoity  tatcian  t//Tj 
who  (in  the  aecoiid  CKUtury)  mcf*-! , 
a  thing  well  known.      Zuu«ra*(ah 
mention!  it  in  rekting  the  aie  «il  a  ttuuUf 
ratUA,  contrived  by  a  eertaln  Pfodn*.  < 
tiura  wa*  bet^ied  in  the  feign  al 
and  givei  Dien  aa  bia  tnthiNitYt  wilbil  MMM 

Dinn  contain  no  nllutit^fi  to  It  Tariaat  (ilMi 
n.^0)  ^iire*  Ati  ncrount  of  the  nrinripil  lllfllNiAII 

^v  hkb,  be  Mjt,  v»  Ml 

i.M_„  _^.  _,.  :.,.  ..,_,u  they  mm  witbii  • 
bow-ihot  ol  the  waito  i  and  tMidrntJ  af  a  bi^ 
heaagnoal  mimie  with  wnaQef  anaa  ^l/fmmd  nwH 
It,  each  of  the  hrtter  bab^  a  P^Tl^  '^  ^^  "^'■^ 
The  eubj^pet  has  bt«  ft  ml  Iml  iiij— d  la 
moderti  ttaMM.  particitlntJ-  ^--  •' — i^itfi  Urn  afbH 
of  a  tract  entitled  ^'Dv!  ^m&t^Umm^ 


of  a  tract  entitled  ^'Dv 
ItiSO),  and  by  Hairou,  -d  m 

dimirtAtien  uptin  it  in  h»  tninidiKtiea  I*  lilt  ti^ 
tory  of  Buuemlk    {Ommm,  turn.  t.  fL,  3li|,  Aa) 


.  >«.} 


combbMlMo  qI  148  pliiia  minwi^    Tba 
b  alio  mniMd  is  vtpL  il  of  hpymdV 
I  nd  •  prise  ««aj  «p<m  it  by 
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1^  D^trh  in  Gilt>rrtV  ^  AnnaSen 

h£  liil.  |i.  242.      The  most  oro^ 

io  be;,  fliAt  Afchimedea  Jmd 

tei  6f«  lo  a  fthip  or  thlpt  bj 

liiTor,  ftDd  that  later  writen 

drcomscanoe  with  the  fti«>ge 

{dm   £t«cfi    and   Gnibn-^t  C>^C9». 

fi»9  «tHl  GibtMiiii  chap.  40.) 

MtditioTUfcl  instjRiicc*  (rf  Arthi- 
b0  itpplicstion  of  science  have 
id  from  vxrioat  authors  W  Riraltiis 
hia  mrica  in  1615)  and  othrr*. 
pil  Ube  Biis:Ctire  of  «ilrrr  iii  a  crowti 
but  afidef««l  to  be  nmde  of  jffold,  and 
ha  |*tt|Miilic«i*  laf  tlitf  two  meta!^  hy 
tied  to  hifn  br  the  overflowing  of 
lie  stepped  ittto  ft  bath.  When 
hbn  Ji«  U  caid  to  have  been  »o 
foffgiettisig  U>  mil  on  hii  clothet, 
«8piriHs  tipT**.  Th«  poi^ 
are  not  preterred,  bat  it 
m  direct  oompafison  of  the 
of  mlTtr  uid  gold  with 
of  ibe  cromm  ;  the  tolutne* 
l  ii.  the  owe  of  the  crown, 
^f  iif  water  diaplaced  when  the  mais 
i*  It  ta  not  likely  that  Aitbiioedeft 
I  time  ftcqttminied  with  the  theoremt 
I  in  luA  hjdroatatical  treatiie  con- 
'§Hm  ^  W€i^  of  bodies  tmmeraed  in 
bft  would  hardly  have  evinocd  such 
^M^oa  at  the  obvious  ditcorery  that 
)ft  aptplled  tA  the  problem  of  the  cmwn ; 
mafc  failier  Itave  an^n  ^m  hit  nfiw 
I  Sfkl  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
Hdj  to  tb«  solution  of  the  problem 
L  uid  ttlttniAtely  to  ^Xw  important 
Ifefred  to*  (Vitruf.  tx.  3.;  Proclna. 
kL  JSbt/.  iL3.) 

the  building  of  a  »hip  of  ex< 
for  Hi<*fo,  *f  whi^^h  a  dtrftcrinticm 
(v.  p.  206t  i>)»  whew  he  is 
I  liaw  aiored  it  to  the  tea  bj  the  help 
\  Aeeocding  to  Proclaa,  this  ship  wiu 
^  llMfti  ■•  a  pmeot  to  Ptdemy ;  it  maj 
Ifm  bccti  tbe  occaaioia  of  Archimedes" 
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uebitie  cafled^  from  its  fonn, 

H known  Bs  the  watei^icrew  «f 
tting  the  water  oat  of  the  hotd 
■id  to  have  been  also  used  in 
[^■ata  of  thf?  Di'lta  in  irrigating 
V  (DImL  i,  34;  Viut>v.  T.  n.)  An 
hA  af  like  ttathrmatiml  tbftorr  of  the 
b  is  nven  in  Kmeh  nod  Orufiier,  The 
ifaiorCui  Abiilpharagint  attnbtitet  to 
b  At  itiwiff  Of  the  dyke«  atid  bridges 
lutal  the  overtf owing  of  the 
Dt,  fWifwfri,  p.  32.)  Txetzes 
^aa  (4#  MofK  x^tn.}  «p<^k  erf  hit  Trts- 
taw  Ibr  moving  Urge  weightn;  proWblr 
jfiaa  of  pultrya,  or  whrrit  nnd  axles.  A 
lv|poa  (a  amkal  tnstrutnent)  is  mention- 
bdiiBli  (d^  Anm*a^  oip.  14),  but  Fliny 
Mrikati*  it  10  Cu-sibiuft.  {^ee  also  Pap- 
L  CUl  fik  8,  iutrtMl.)  An  appaiatus 
Us,  muentlj  tnmewhat  renemliHng  the 
b^  b  alio  attilbated  to  Arcirioiedes. 
^Mai*  4f  Jrr#  jlfr^riru.  p.  '>tilU,)  111* 
intol  MfiMPssnoe  was  the  conttruction 
v;  •  uad  if  oirory,  npnwniiag  the 


movements  of  the  heavenly  boiJirSf  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  description.  (Cliiiidian,  Kpigr, 
ixi.  in  Spkattmm  Architimlis;  Cic.  UaL  DrorAL  S5» 
TVmt,  Diip.  u  23  J  SexL  Empir.  adv.  Maik  ix.  115; 
Lactant.  Dw.  lust.  ii.  5  ;  Ov.  Fatf,  vi,  277.) 

When  Sy mouse  was  taken,  Archimedes  \m§ 
killed  by  the  Roman  Mldiers,  ignorant  or  carelcia 
who  he  migtit  be.  The  accounts  of  hi*  death  vary 
in  some  porticiilara,  but  moitly  igree  in  detcrihtng 
him  a*  intent  upon  a  mathcnuiti^  problem  ai  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
diret'i^Mi  his  burial,  and  befi^iended  his  surviving 
rebtirtii*.  (Liv,  xxv.  31 ;  Valcr,  Max.  viii.  7.  f  7; 
Plot.  Afnrct^L  19;  Cic  de  Jim,  v.  19,)  Upon  Im 
tomb  wT\s  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inficrihi^d 
in  A  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commnnoraijon  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  (juacttor  in  Sicily 
(b.  c  7^^)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gitU's 
of  the  cityt  almost  hid  amongst  briorg^  and  forgotten 
by  the  SyracuEons.     (7V*e»  Dvp.  y.'2'6,) 

Of  the  general  chamcter  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  din<ct  account  But  bis  Apparently  diiiniere»t- 
ed  devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hicro,  in 
whoie  serviee  he  waa  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  whkh  his  own  tnste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  duul»tlc«i» 
some  troth  in  what  Plutarch  nays  on  this  point)  ; 
the  aflfi*etiouAte  regret  which  ho  expreiaet  fr»r  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  mo«t  of  his  works  nro 
addrei«ed) ;  and  the  unaflixted  simplicity  with 
which  he  oimounccs  bis  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favourable  esthaaia 
of  it  That  h!a  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestioimble.  He  posteMcd,  innde^'n^ 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  invent) \o 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  fiuuiliar 
objects;  the  clearness  of  conception  which  is 
essential  to  the  re*olution  of  complex  phaenomena 
into  their  conititnent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  interne  and  persevering  thought,  w  ith- 
out  which  other  int^elleciual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  (  See  tho  in  trod,  to  the  treatise  **  De  Con. 
et  8phaer.**)  It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  thing*,  when  reflecting  <jn 
subjects  which  made  coneidrrHble  d^maiida  on  bis 
mental  powers.  At  «nch  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  mesals,  and  require  coinpukion  to  tivke  him 
to  the  bath.  (Phit.  /.  c.)  ComjMire  the  aoriet  of 
Newton  sitting  great  imrl  of  tlu"  dfiy  h^ilf  dreaied 
on  his  bed,  while  cnutpobing  the  Prineipio;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  diiy  and  night,  think i rig, 
on  the  same  spot.  (Plau  Sj/t»p.  p.  2'iU,c.  d.)  The 
stircess  of  Archimedes  in  conqnehng  dillicuUies 
seems  to  huvc  made  the  expreMion  rprffiAij^a  'Ap- 
Xtp^^^iw  prov«rbiaL  (Sec  Cic  ad  Att*  xiii.  28, 
pro  e/Hen/.  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  Bs :  A  trootise  on  Eau^>omkru9i»  and 
Centres  0/  Groriif^  in  which  the  tbeozy  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  strajjfht  lever  ia  deouuutnited, 
both  for  corameuiiumble  and  incmuiMiiittimblo 
weights ;  and  rmous  properties  of  the  eealivs  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  lour 
vtrsight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  litte  and  a  paeabola, 
are  »^*t^Jjljshed. 

Thr  i^uodrtiimrt  €f  ik§  P<miAu/it,  in  which  it  la 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  oif  from  a  parabola  "^^f 
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any  chord  U  equal  to  two- third •  of  tb«  puallplo- 
gnuu  of  which  une  sido  U  ih(»  chord  in  qucttioti, 
and  the  oppotite  udc  u  tangent  to  the  pamboliL 
ThU  was  thtf  fint  f»l  example  of  the  qiuMlciitiire 
of  a  curriUne&r  space ;  thut  is  of  the  ditcovciy  of 
a  rrvtitimear  figure  equal  lo  aa  aifn  nut  boiuidi^d 
entirely  by  fttraight  tinea. 

A  treatise  on  tie  Sphere  amd  Cj^mdar^  in  which 
▼Bziout  proponitiona  relative  to  the  tttrfiioee  and 
▼diomea  of  the  iphcir,  cylinder,  and  cone,  w«re 
demoitfttrated  for  the  fa%t  time.  Many  of  them 
Ofe  now  famiUnrly  knawrn ;  for  eitampk,  thote 
which  esUibliih  the  ratio  (|)  between  the foloniQai 
and  al*o  between  the  fcur£(kce«,  of  the  aphere  and 
dfCUJAteribiiig  cylinder ;  and  the  ratio  (i)  between 
tilt  afM  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
i^et«.  They  ape  eatily  demonstrubte  by  the 
■odem  analytical  methods;  but  the  orii^inal  dls- 
•overy  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  inquired  the 
geititis  of  ArchimedeiL  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modem  applieatiooa  of  analysu  to  questtout 
eoneeming  curved  Uue«  and  surfares,  can  only  be 
|ffQV«d  by  A  kind  of  geometrical  iwoningf  of 
which  Ardumede*  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacniix,  I^,  Cat  vol  i.  pp.  63  and  431 ;  and 
eompare  De  Mo[|:nn«  O^.  CM  n.  3:2.) 

The  book  on  the  ^>uNmiibai  €fOm  Ortle  connsti 
of  thrw  prtiiK>sitioii4.  1st.  Every  cirde  it  equal 
to  A  nght-atiffled  triangle  of  which  the  sides  con^ 
taining  Uie  right  ant(lr  ok  equal  respectively  to  ita 
ladioa  and  etrcumfcrence.  Cnd.  The  ratio  of  the 
■loi  of  the  dittle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  it 
Heady  that  of  11  to  U.  3rd.  The  cinrusiference 
of  the  circle  is  grrMiter  than  three  tames  its  diameier 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  ff  of  the  diameter  but 
Im  tun  f  of  the  same.  The  hut  two  proposi- 
HOM  Ht  ettabU»bed  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ftiw^  -r  ♦!...  rircj«  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
ia*cf  "  umscribed  pol^'gons  of  96  tides, 

't  I  III  ^nralg  contaiut  demonstrations 

of  the  priitinfuii  properties  of  tbt?  curve,  now  known 
a«  tlir  Spiml  of  Anohiiiietleft,  wliich  is  genDnit«;d  by 
tlie  tiriiform  miction  tif  a  point  along  a  sCiaight  line 
revolving  unifumil)'  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
•JUremtties.  It  a{i|>ean  fnun  the  intfodiielory 
iplrtle  tu  IWitheun  tlint  Archimedtt  hod  not  been 
alie  to  ptit  th^w!  tbeomiuft  in  a  eatisfiftotory  form 
without  bug-contitmed  and  repealed  trials;  and 
that  C^Hion,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  aa  pro- 
[  with  Tarioui  oihen»  had  died  without 
J  ibdr  iolntuMi. 

The  book  on  Oimoid»  amd  SpIhgroUg  n>ktes 
airieifly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  pbines  from  the 
ioltd«  so  called ;  those  namely  which  are  geoerated 
biy  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
prineipnl  a  ten.  Like  the  work  Ust  described,  it 
WAS  the  rvftult  of  likiriouft,  and  at  first  rmmnDetm- 
ful.  Attempts,     (See  the  uilroduction.) 

7'he  Arwitariiu  {6  ^afMiinjf)  is  a  tbivi  tract 
AddfvMrd  to  fielo,  the  eldeat  ton  of  Hiero,  in 
which  Archimedes  prefoai  that  it  i*  possible  to 
aseitfii  a  nambef  greatar  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
Mud  whkh  wouM  ftU  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  tiara. 
Thie  lingubir  iftfwt^puia&  waa  nggestad  by  an 
•piaioa  whleh  Mma  picwNii  ^§A  «xpmMaad«  that 
Ilia  laoda  on  tba  iluM  «l  SMlj  weiv  atther  in- 
ftnttot  or  at  lenat  woold  aiiaad  aoj  mimbtra  which 
eaabd  be  aatfanad  ftir  tban  $  and  the  mcceai  with 
which  tba  dtflkoltiet  cauaid  Vj  Ibe  awkward  and 
iepaelMt  nolatiqa  of  the  aadeiil  Oraidt  arithmetic 
IM  tta^  by  a  devke  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modem  method  of  lo^mlJiBi 
the  most  striking  instAn«e»  af  the 
tidon's  geniiiK.  Ilavij^  bdadj 
opinion!  of  Aristnrchut  upoa  tba 
IS K tent  of  the  Universe  (AlUrAaana] 
described  his  own  mctliod  of  defenainim  l| 
parent  diameter  of  tli<*  sun,  and  the  aafril 
the  pupil  (if  the  eyes  he  it  led  lo  aapnt  lif 
diameter  rif  the  upherv  uf  the  fixed  alHll 
taken  aa  not  exf*eetHng  1(10  miliion  «^  «fl 
•tadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  \%tm  SsLrr .  Aof  ii  \ 
ter,  cannot  contain  more  than  €iO  mSBk 
gxains  of  aand  ;  then,  taking  ihit  stadiuq^  ia 
aiDnbeta»  aa  not  greater  tlian  lO,iM>a  SaaraHi 
shews  that  tba  niunber  of  gxmiaa  ta  questwa 
not  bo  to  great  aa  10^  myriada  mahiplied  \ 
eighth  term  of  a  geometiioi]  prog,wiaiieu  i| ' 
tbe  fir»t  term  was  nnity  and  the  tota^aa  | 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  niunbor  which  in  9m 
tion  would  be  expresaed  bj  ani^  witji  f&Z  a 
annexed^ 

The  two  books  Om  Ftoaid^  Bmtim  (0^ 
'OXtfvfjUtvi')  contain  4nn*niatiitflma  «f  li| 
which  detennioe  the  pontioa  of  bndifa  ht^ 
in  water;  and  particularly  of  seipnaita  iff  fl 
and  jpanbolic  conoids.  They  an  •staal  m 
iba  lAtin  version  of  CoiBnuuiditMs  with  j 
eepttOQ  of  a  fta^ent  ntol  v«r  *TS<m  U 
lU^wf  in  Ang.  MaiV  CoUactiiiU|  vol  i  f,  ijj 

The  treatise  entitled  lawaiaAi  ia  a  <    ' 
15  propositions  tn  plane  geonetiy.    U| 
from  an  Aiabic  MS.  and  its  geniUT' 
doubted.     (See  Torelii^a  pre£a«k) 

Eutociut  of  Aacalon,  about  a.  n»  I 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  tha^ 
Cylinder,  on  the  Diinensioii  of  tba  i 
Centna  of  Gravity.    All  the  wodta 
tiooed,  together  with  tbia  i 
on  the  taking  of  T 
into   Italy  aad  then  into 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Gnvls 
llervngius^     Of  tbe  subseqoent  \ 
beat  ia  that  of  Torelli,   **Arehiak^ 
oonua,    ciua    Eutodt    Ascmbwitaa 
Rx  reeens.   Joaenh.  Toi«lli,   Vi 
1792.      It  waa  loanded  upon  tba 
exieot  in  the  oaae  of  tbe  Arenaiia 
whiih  ii  taken  ft^m  that  ef  Dk.  ' 
lished  this  trcatiie  and  the  Dii 
a  tmnsktion  and  notes,  al  Oxfotd^  I 
are  reprinted  in  vol.  iiu  of  bis  i 

The  ArennriiiA,  havJuL'  tr^m  IJttJ 
by  the  ancient  '  %  retaiBa 

dialect,  in  whirh  likr  hia4 

Tlieocritua,  wn.i.",      \-.--    \\  ...Iiu.,  t)^ 
537,545.      1     u  ,    ;sr    .   U   mk  Itk 

fmrp  :iu|paavwi^  £)a  ^,  mi  x^Vn'^C'i*^  ^ 
aimlffw  vaaw.}  A  French  Tr^llabrtim  i 
wodca  of  Aidumedea,  with  aaia^  waa  fill 
bv  F.  Peyrard,  IVis,  IIKMI,  2  lak  ftvi^  m 
Kiiglisb  tnmtktiiui  ot  the  Araiaiiaa  bj  tl  i 
ton,  l^ndon,  17U44 

(O.  M.  Maauchelli,  AVrf^ei^  ^mi^  §  a 
htormt  oUa  m^i  aZ£«  iMemfiaaii^  mi  Mrfli  mfk 
Arrldmut^  Breacia.  ITSf,  4lo.(  C»  M.  Bh 
DUmrlaiio  4iaiMM  ArwMmmik  tdtoa,  ^m 
Maiktmm  mtrUa,  Orrphlswild,  n«i,4Wlil 
in  Krach  ond  (Jiub.«r,  Atl^m^km  ff  tit 
art  AmMmmimi  (^nartvriy  ilrvfarw,  tA  m 
/VymftTs  AftitimtMU§;  Rtgaad*  fV  A^mm^ 
Afd^tmadm^  Q^ord,  1837,  rifled  f 


J 


r;  PklKic  BiiL  Gnmi,  vM.  il  p  5H ; 

tVV.  Klnj 
lii^I>ES,  «f  Tt&IWs  trmt^  cnniuieiita- 
andi  Plato,  anil  aIsa  n  tvork.  upon 

US  (*AfiX^ten\ot%    Uie  mithtir  of 

tfcc  greii  fchip  of  Hiem,  which  np- 

lit  Khcmt  *i*2il  M.  r.     (Athrn, 
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27.^ 


cli    fhere  b  ij  >n  for 

vrv  hare  oo  c:  n  of  a 

(*A^2i««f).  1,  Aji  Atheaian 
Il«  MPAB  A  mitirti  of  Coele, 
^  leMUng  AlliSEiiaii  jMitriola,  who  tn- 
HbfMrjrbnliu  uid  Annu*  oeciqiied 
hm  AineiiiAn  exile«  buck,  and  over- 
iuraoiuit  of  the  Thirty  tymnt«,  n.  c 
iBtH.  A  Timocmi,  p.  74±)  It  was  on 
I  thai  Thraajbului  proclmrn- 
(Actchin.  die  F<il*.  /^r;, 
mofeowr,  catriM  «  law  whieh 
I  la  iboM  lododed  in  the  ;ininr«ty 
( laocntt  ui  G»«*wi.  p.  0'  1 U,) 
of  Azrhtniis  ii  obMrarcd  in 
iBt  «f  TbsBcybiiliu,  jet  we  h&re  cvrry 
iefi#vio^  tkiat  be  wui  a  Itutter  iii)d  a 
UMDotttbena  sys,  Ibst  he  wju  often 
unci  that  he  wai  itartieiiiarly 
Wken  ThnwybuluM  prnpofini, 
ooe  of  his  frieridt  should  he 
wn,  ArthtTujsi   nppo*(?d   the 


h,r  ; 


liser  rif 

lie 

-..,....;  u§  en- 

lioTiour«  for 

i  PlioLCW. 

ncicnt 

skilful 

unjNiirtancf' 


il^  ore  M.' I  eiiil  i*tU^^(   [•. 

tk   •iSci:  that  Anil 

mf  blglorjr  of  Attica,  for  it  wni  on  hia 
»  In  tll«  «rrbon»bip  nf  Eadeid^s  R*  c. 
>n«  «}t»tuU]«t  (MAiK<i(d  *^pdf^iara)  wa» 
ititu  «ll  (i^bHc  documents  (Stiid,  *.  r. 
ipiM.)  ^tj/auB  ancient  a»weil  a*  mixiiTn 
♦•  brti«vrd  tluit  Anrhinut  wrote  a 
\imu  td  wbkh  a  fingtoeut  waa  thought 
t*d  in  (.leneni  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
\  But  tb»  u  a  loiatake  whieh  arow 
wmoM  of  ffalieanuutfUA  (Z^  atim.  n 
mmoftk.  p.  )7tty  from  a  mUunderstiKid 
PlalA,  iMi^j.  p,  <03.)  Sw  Viile^iuH 
•««.  p,  1 01,  Ac;  liahakeit, //m^  Orxi/. 

»;    r.,...    ^,,,4^  r^^o^p.  141, Ac.) 
of  ancmnin   date,  who 
c  uity  of  TbecoilT  which  i» 

i^kU.  ud  J'trnt,  Pytk.  ill  59  ;  Sleph, 
-^rwp-.)  (L.S.] 

PrUtl  C^ic«n«f  )f  an  Achaean,  who 
iAadnnidaa  bi  UniMia^  the  ctnnnumder 
»  fhmi  tlie  Homana, 
^  DistfUA,  hut  ndeaR'd 
lofty  niiiiae.    (PolyL  xl.  6, 
iraa  aDotber  Archifipui^ 
the  gaTmon  of  Ntibin 
l4T.  xxxiv.  40.) 
PX««vi»f  )^  on  Athfiiian  comic 


115.  (Suidaji, «.  f\)  Jli»  chiff  piny  was  ^Ix^t'r* 
**the  Fiihc*,"  in  whieh^  m  liir  a*  con  he  gntheivd 
from  the  fnigrnentj**  the  fi»h  uwdc  war  u}>oii  ihe 
ALhtruiaiift,  a«  ej£Ct^*iive  eaten  of  tisb,  and  at  length 
a  lrt»ty  waa  concluded,  by  which  Melanthiuv,  tha 
tmgic  poet,  and  otlit^r  voraciDLia  J^E.h'CUtenk,  wen- 
given  up  to  be  dt'vourt'd  by  the  iiAhes,  'J'he  wit  of 
the  pit'cc  appears  to  hmvc  consieied  chiefly  iii  play- 
ing upon  word«H  which  Archippu*  waa  n<rted  for 
carrying  to  groat  exw^K  (SchoL  in  Anshtjtk.  Vnp, 
4Wi,  liekker.)  The  other  playa  of  Arcbippu% 
mt^nfioncd  by  t}ie  gnunmoriona,  are  'A^trjcwi^, 
'HpcLHk.i\i  yofiMVy  *'Ow>u  «ri"fia.  flAovTor,  and  'Pipwv^ 
Foar  of  the  lost  pky*  which  ore  nfcaigncd  to  Ari*- 
tiiphaiieft,  were  by  fiome  oscrilH'd  to  Archippua« 
namely,  li&i'^tnu  Noua7<it,  Niji^-o*,  Njv^is  or  nl^os, 
(Meimke,  i.  207 — '210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
Ja»(ipheri  of  this  name  arc  mcjnlituit'd  in  the  list  of 
Kabriciua.    (/iiU  6'nier.  u  p.  l\'M.)  IP.  S.] 

ARt:iirTELKS  {^Kpx^TiK'ni).  1,  Father  of 
the  boy  Funomus,  whom  llifraclct  ktUod  by  acci- 
dent on  hi«  viiil  to  Archilole&.  The  father  forgrire 
Heracles,  but  Heraclei  uevertlieleii  went  into  vo* 
liintary  exile*  (Apollod.  ii  7.  §  0  ;  Diod.  iv.  3fi, 
who  calli  the  boy  Eurynomua;  A  then.  ix.  p.  410, 
Ac.) 

2.  A  ton  of  Acliaeus  and  Autonuite,  and  brotlier 
of  Arehander^  tigether  with  whutn  he  carriiHi  mi  a 
war  auaiuit  Lonieduu,  (Puna.  ii.  ti.  ^  *2,)  lie  mar- 
ried Autonuile,  the  dnugjiter  of  D;uLm».  (ni.  ]. 
§  3.)  (L.  .S.J 

ARCH  IT  I'M  US  {"^pxirl^LOi\  tlie  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.    (Plut.  Quaeai.  Gnsec,  c  39.) 

AUCUOj  the  dauf?hb^r  of  Herodicus,  a  Theaaa^ 
lian  chief,  whose  children  met  with  the  ttngical 
death  mentioned  by  Liw.  {xl.  4,)    [Tiik<jx«iva.] 

AliOHON  {"Apx^^vy  L  The  Pellaenn,  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Bfihylonia  after  the  d<»ath  of 
Alexander,  B.t\  3*23  (Juatio,  xiii*  4 ;  Diod.  xvjii.  3), 
it  probably  the  same  aa  the  inn  of  (jleinias  roen- 
tioDcd  in  thti  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Imi.  c.  lU.) 

2.  Of  A(?geim,  one  of  thnw  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Achnean  blague  with  reference  tti 
Sparta  before  CUicciliu!!  Metellii%  n. c.  1U5.  lie 
wa»  one  of  ilie  Achaean  umbassadora  Acnt  to  Egypt 
in  B,  rr  168  (Polyb.  xxiiL  lU,  xxix.  10)*  and  i« 
perhapii  tlie  iame  aa  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
XenarchuA,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xli.  2'X) 

AHCHY'TAS  (*Apx«^as),  of  AMi'Uiii»A,  a 
Clreek  poet,  who  woa  probjibly  a  contemporary'  of 
Knphorioa,  about  h.  r,  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  daubt  with  the  uncicnta  tbembelvea  whether  the 
epic  poem  ripofos  wna  the  work  of  Archytai  or 
Euphorion.  (A then,  iil  p.  82.)  Plutarch  [Quaest. 
Gr,  15)  <)Uotcs  fnim  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  the  Ojolinn  Locriana.  Two 
other  linei,  which  he  it  «aid  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermet  of  Emtosthcnes,  are  prrtened  in 
Stobaraa.  {Senti,  Iviii,  lU.)  He  aeeiua  to  have 
been  tlie  acune  peraon  whom  L^iertiua  (viii.  H2)  ctdla 
an  e).tigramnuitisL,  and  upon  whom  Hiuii  wrour  nn 
epigmm  which  he  quotei^    (iv.  52.)  [L,  S»] 

AllCHY'TAS  CApx^Tas  ),  ©f  MyiiiKsx,  a 
muiiicittn,  who  may  perhaps  htive  been  the  author 
of  the  work  flfpl  AuAuii',  which  is  ascrilNud  to 
Archytaa  of  Tarentorai  (Utog,  Laert.  viiL  82  j 
Athen.  xiii.  p,  600,  f.,  iv.  p.  1H4,  e.) 

AUril  V'TAS  (^'x*^**')*  «  *-'^^*ck  of  TAaisy- 
TTtM.  who  wa»  diitingiiished  a»  a  pbiloayj>hrr, 
miithciiuntkiim,  general^  and  btukainati,  and  wni  . 

T 
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DO  lets  admired  for  his  integrity  and  virtue,  both 
in  public  and  in  primtc  life.  Little  is  known  of 
hb  history,  since  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxcnus 
and  Aristotle  (Athen.  xiu  p.  545)  are  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
(viiL  79 — 83.)  His  £sther*s  name  was  Mnasai^ 
chos,  Mnesagonus  or  Histiaeus.  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  c,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contempomry 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionvsius  (Tzetzes, 
CkU,  X.  359,  xi  362  ;  Suidas,  5.  r.  ^^hpxvras)^  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  fiuniliar  intercourse.  (Cic. 
de  SenecL  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  c. ;  Plato,  Ep,  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  ffeneral  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  ue  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  affiiirs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm,  L  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  por- 
ticukir  attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child'k  rattle  {vXcnayn)  among  hb  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aelian,  F.  //.  xiv.  19 ;  Aristot.  PoL 
viil  6.  §  1.) 

As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythogorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Honoe  (tc.)  calU  him  ''marb  et  tcrrae  numeroque 
carentis  arenoe  Mensorem.**  He  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  ( Vitruv.  ix.  praef.) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  hb  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (QelL  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  succeM  to  Musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  Hb 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  tnat  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Aristotle  b  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  fitMU  Archytos. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  b  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Stoboeus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius.(A»6.6'ra0ci.p.H.'i3.) 
Several  o^  the  fragments  of  Archytas  uru  published 
in  Gale,  Opute,  Mytkol,  Cantab.  1()71,  Amst.  1688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  **on  the  10  Categories,** 
was  publiithed  by  Camcrorius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  'Apx^rav  ^p6^¥oi  Jidxa  Kiyoi  KoBoKucoi^ 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ven.  1571. 
A  lull  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Trutamrn  de  A  rchjiUw  TaraUini  viia  attjw.  ojicribiut^ 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  *Ahich  only  one  port  has  yet  ap- 
peared, Hafn.  1820. 

F«)in  the  statement  of  lam1iIichuH(  \'U.  /yji.2a), 
that  Aitliytoi  was  a  hearer  of  PythogoFos,  some 
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writers  have  thought  that  there  were  two 
g(>rcan  philosophers  of  this  name.  But  laa 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentley*s  i\ 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture 
Laert.  /.c;  Varro,  It  li.  i.  1 ;  Columella,  //. 
on  cookery  {d^aprvratdy  lomblich,  Vit,  I 
34 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  516,  c),  and  on  auvk 
(Diog.  iLc;  Vitruv.  viL  praef.),  ore  most  | 
identical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whum  t 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Busts  of  Archytas  are  engraved  in  On 
The9aur.  Antiq.  (Jrxuc  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  tl 
chita  d'Ercoiamo,  v.  tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  Distert,  de  Archyta  TarmL 
1683,  Vossius, de ScicnL  MaiL  48.  §  1 ;  M 
JIut.  Matha.  vol.  i.  pt  i.  1.  iii.  p.  137; 
Oeteiickie  der  I*ythag.  PkUoe,  p.  65.)        [f 

ARCTPNUS  (•Aprruvi),  of  Miletus,  i 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicaraassus  (A.  R,  L  < 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  wlience  some 
have  pbced  him  even  before  the  time  of  1 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  con 
ment  of  the  Olympiads.  We  know  frot 
authority  tlmt  his  mther*s  name  was  Tel 
that  ho  was  a  descendant  of  Nautcs.  (Sa 
'Aprriyof  ;  Tsetzes,  CkiL  xiiL  641.)  He  i 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  knoi 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  hb  tin 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus.  I 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-callM 
poets.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unani 
attributed  to  him.  1.  The  AeUtiupu  (Ai^ie 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continua 
Horoer*s  Iliad,  and  iU  chief  heroes  wens  M 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  AchiUeo,  wh 
him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  preser 
Proclus.  2.  The  Deetnuium  of  !licm 
ircp<ri5),  in  two  books,  contained  a  dcscri] 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  ti 
sequent  events  until  the  departure  of  the  ( 
The  substance  of  thb  poem  has  likewise  be 
served  by  Proclus.  A  portion  of  the  Littl 
of  Leschcs  n-as  likewise  called  'IXi'ov  vcpr 
the  account  which  it  gave  differed  materuU 
that  of  Arctinus.  [Lkscchbs.]  A  third  epi< 
called  TiToyo^x^'^^  ^^^  i*«  ^^  ^8^^  ^  ^ 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probsUy  t 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  i 
Eumelus  of  Cdrinth,  and  by  others  to  Ai 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22,  viu  p.  277.)  The  fn^r* 
Arctinus  have  been  collected  by  Duutan 
Fnujm.  der  ep,  Pnt*.  /am  anf  Alex,  pp.  2,  t 
&c.,'21, &c.,  NttchtTwj^  p.  16)  and  Dul  nrr.  (j 
CartH,  et  Cydi  Eyici  Uriuptiae^  Parb  1 837.) 
pare  C.  W.  Muller,  JM  (}fcto  Gr^'.Oirmm 
Welcker,  tier  Episd^c  Cydme,  p.211,  dEC; 
a^tcL  der  Ep,  Dichtktmd  der  Hdirm.  pp.  % 
378,  &c.  [L 

ARC  YON  ('A/MciW),  or,  as  others  read, 
(*AA#cuwk),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentiuoed  b 
phus  {Ant.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  coUrc 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  vooi 
Culigula*s  aMassmation,  a.  D.  41.    [W.  A. 

A'RDALIJS  CAf*$aA05),  a  son  of  Hepft 
who  waA  said  to  have  invented  the  6ulie, 
have  built  a  fonctunry  of  the  Muaes  at  T 
who  dffived  from  him  the  iuniame  .\r4al 
Ardiiliotides.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  %Z\  Hesvd 
*hpUKil*s.)  (L 


AREITHOUS. 

A'RDEL^S  fA^af),  a  M>n  of  Odyneus  and 
fifDe,  the  mvthical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  tii«  coantrr  of  the  Rntnli.  (Dionyn  i  72; 
i*ieph.  Bn.  8.'v.  ^Arrtux.)  [h.  S.] 

A'KDiCES  of  Corinth  and  TELCPHANES  of 
Sktoq,  were  according  to  Pliny  (xzxr.  5),  the 
itn  ait25ts  who  practised  the  monogram,  or  draw- 
Bff  in  oatJine  with  an  indication  alao  of  the  parts 
wiiiiin  the  external  outline,  but  withoat  colour,  as 
JD  the  designs  of  Flazman  and  Retzsch.  Pliny, 
digt  Mating  that  the  inrention  of  the  earliest  form 
of  diawin^  namely,  the  external  ontline,  as  marked 
It  the  ed^  of  the  shadow  (umbra  ikommr  Imeu 
twmmdwia^  or  pictura  iiaeorit)y  was  claimed  by 
the  EgTptians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Sicyonians, 
aAdt,  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Pkuddes,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Cleanthes,  a  Corin- 
disB,  and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardices 
ad  Teirphanea,  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
ikt  figure  {tpofyeuta  Imeas  ta/w).  [P.  S.] 

ARDYS  f  ApSvy).  1.  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
Ut  father  Gygei,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  680  to  631. 
Be  took  Priene  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
Dviag  hn  leign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
invcn  oat  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 
took  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadeL 
(Hcnd.  L  15,  16  ;  PansL  iT.  24.  §  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
via^  of  the  army  of  Antiodius  the  Great  in  his 
kttie  a^st  Molo,  a  c.  2*20.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
liese  of  Seleooeia.   (Polyb.  t.  53,  60.) 

AKE'GON  ('Apifywy),  a  Corinthian  painter, 
vhoy  in  conjunction  with  deanthes,  ornamented 
^  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 
tke  .\lpheius  in  Elis.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
oa  a  pifin.  (Strabi  vii  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthos  be 
tke  sntst  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxy.  5),  Aregon 
Ban  he  placed  at  the  rery  eaiiiest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Greece.    [Cleantbss.]      [P.  S.] 

.\RE'GONIS  CA^yrryoWf),  according  to  the  Or^ 
pUc  Arfonautica  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
wther  of  Mopsus.  Ilyginus  (Fob,  14)  calls  her 
Qloris.  [L.  S.] 

AREIA  CApc£a),  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
tf  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Am,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  iiL  17.  §5.) 

2.  A  somame  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
vwsh^iped  at  Athens.  Her  statue,  together  with 
ik^e  of  Area,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  the 
t(^  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
mbip  under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
awr  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopagus  of 
tW  omrder  of  his  mother.  (L  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
A;kna  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  Tote  in  cases 
v^ere  the  Areiopagites  were  equally  divided. 
(AexbyL  Ewm.  753.}  From  these  circumstances, 
it  bs  been  inferred,  that  the  lume  Areia  ought  not 
ti  be  derived  from  Ares,  but  firom  dpd,  a  prayer,  or 
^  i^  or  dp^o-Kw,  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleochus,  by  whom  Apollo  be- 
<v>e  the  fother  of  Miletus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  I.  §  2.) 
Fv  other  traditions  about  Miletus,  aee  AcACALLib 
ad  MiLSTL's.  [L.  S.] 

AREl'LYCUS  Chfn^vKoiy  Two  mythical 
P'traEuieB  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
431,  x^  308.)  [L.  S.] 

AREITHOUS  CA/n|l0oot),  king  of  Amc  in 
HoftAia,  and  husband  of  Philomeduia,  is  cullod  in 
tip  Iliad  (vii.  8,&c.)  m^pMo^Tiyr,  because  he  fought 
«ith  DO  other  weapon  but  a  club.     He  foil  by  the 
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hand  of  the  Arcadmn  Lycurguo,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  detile,  where  he  could  not  make  use 
of  his  club.  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycurgiis, 
wore  the  armour  of  Areithoiifi  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  //.  vil  138,  &c.)  The  tomb  of  Areithous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.487).  [L.S.] 

AREIUS  ('A^cios),  a  Bumamc  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areiu  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  were  conquered.   (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5.)    [L.  S.] 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  ("Apwoy),  a  citizen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  decUir^ 
that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut.  Ant,  80,  Apf,phth.  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  16;  Julian.  Ejiiti,  51 ;  com  p.  Slrab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony> 
sins  and  Nicanor,  are  said  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet  Aug,  80.)  lie  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Theraistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  thaa  Agrippa. 
(Themist.  OraL  v.  p.  63,  d.  viii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiu.  p.  173,  c.  ed.  Petav.  1684.)  From 
Quintilian  (iL  15.  §  36,  iiL  1.  §  16)  it  appears, 
that  Areius  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Senec.  conaoL  ad  Marc,  4  ;  Aelian^  V.  H, 
xii  25 ;  Suid.  ».  v.  e««v.)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (AcKctvios  "Apcws),  a 
Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  Dc  Compos, 
Medium,  see.  Gen,  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Cialcn, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Ascle- 
piades,  'AtrKXriwiaStios  (Zfe  Compos.  Medicam,  sec, 
Jx)ooSy  V.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibid.  viii.  5,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  182*;  Dc  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v. 
15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  857),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tardus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compos,  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  iii.  1, 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  iiid,  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  247),  niid 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet.  {De  Compos.  Medicam,  sec.  Iajcos,  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam,  sec.  Gcji, 
V.  11,  14.  vol.  xiii  pp.  827,  829,  852.)  He  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  Soranus 
(  Vita  Hippocr,  init.,  in  Hipp.  Ofxra,  vol.  iii.  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (vol.  i.  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  cluronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Augustus 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.)  [P.  S.] 

ARR'LLIUS  FUSCrS.     [Frscus.J 

AIIENE.     [AruARKi's,] 


*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  'A^cloc 
'Aa-K\riTrid^ov  wo  should  road  ''fiiofiov  'Ao-icAiina- 
Bdov,     [AscLEriADES  AuEii;s.J 

t2 


m  ARES. 

a  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  AkK'NNlUS,  were 
tribcmc*  of  th«  plcbsi  in  b.  c«  210.  L.  Atmiiuiii 
wu  pnutfece  of  Uie  allies  two  yean  aAcrwards, 
B.  c.  *20dt  uid  wa&  taken  pnwiier  in  the  Imtile  in 
whi'  ^  ^' "  '-  wm  defeated  by  UanuibiU.  (Lir. 

jW-  ,  ;i  J,  tlie  gwi  of  war  and  one  of  tti<? 

greiii  Olympuia  god»  of  the  Greeks.  He  i*  rrpr^ 
mubed  III  tbt!  iOD  of  Zecu  luid  Hera,  (Hoin.  /K  r, 
893,  &&;  Het,  Th^.  921  ;  ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  L) 
A  tater  trndilion,  according  to  which  Hera  ctui* 
eeived  Are*  by  toacbing  a  certain  flower,  oppeiu^ 
t*i  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Jloptiaevtiu,  and  ii  related  by  Ovid.  {Fasi.  v.  *25&^ 
^c.)  The  charzkcter  of  Aret  in  Greek  niTtholngy 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  dinnitiea  who  ore  Ukewue  in  focna  way 
cnntiocted  with  war.  Athena  n»pi«wnt»  thouglilp 
fulnew  and  wiMom  in  the  oSm  of  war,  and  pro- 
tecta  men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ntTagea. 
Arm,  on  the  other  band,  is  nothing  bat  the  per- 
suii  location  of  bold  forve  and  strengtli,  and  not  to 
much  the  god  of  wur  a*  of  ita  tiunult,  confusion, 
and  horrura.  Hit  tUier  Kri4  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
direct!  its  coiiraa,  but  An*  luves  war  for  its  own 
soke,  and  delighta  m  the  din  and  mar  of  battles^ 
in  the  alaaghtcr  of  meru  and  the  destruction  of 
town^  He  in  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimei  aosista  the  une  and  tonitftlines  tlie 
other  side,  just  a«  his  luclinatidn  may  dictate  ; 
whence  Zens  eolla  hira  dAAoir^traAAof,  (ll.  r.  889.) 
The  destructive  band  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  plagues  and 
epideiEtica.  (Soph.  (hd.  Tyr.  1^5.)  This  tavage 
and  aongmnary  cbamcter  of  Arva  maket  him  bated 
by  the  other  gods  and  bit  own  parcnti.  (//.  v. 
fl89 — 989.)  In  the  lliad^  he  npp«in  surruunded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenouu*na 
ami  eifects  of  war  {W.  440,  ACn  XV.  119,  4te,); 
hut  in  the  Odysiey  his  chonfter  is  M»mewhat 
aofUned  down.  It  was  eontmry  to  the  spirit 
whkii  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Area,  with  all  his  overwbc'lming  physical 
•trength,  as  always  victorious;  and  when  he  come* 
ID  eontaet  with  higher  powers  he  is  usually  eoo^ 
qorred.  He  was  wonnded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
imstcd  by  Athena,  and  tn  bis  U31  he  roared  like 
nmt*  or  ten  thotisauid  other  warriors  together.  (//. 
V.  855,  &,€,)  When  the  goda  began  to  take  an 
•elivt  fwrl  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op^ 
poied  Ana,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
nurftng  at  him  a  mighty  stone  {xm.  6S^  %m.  403, 
hc.)\  and  when  he  lay  stNlebed  on  the  Mrth,  hit 
liHge  body  e«»vfpt*d  the  tpoee  of  ie?en  ptethnt 
Al'  kewka  coiHiaervd  and 

mftpiiiootr  forthir- 
A.Ai..^^A  uy  Hermea, 
11  againat 
the  otliff 

Eijds,  to  8ee  to   %^|>l,  w^^cre  he  ineUundirohoaed 
iiuself  lnt/»  n  <i«b.  (Antimin,  Lib,  2«.)     He  was 
1  y  lletacleji,  wtl!i  whom  he  fmight 
•«  sfrti   r^rcmw,  and  obli^i'd  to  fe- 


Aorofqli^l 
>tiu«,  ikm  m 


,an<5 
1MB  fMHths*  ui 
(f.  885,  Ac.)  I 
Zeiit,  Ares  wa'« 


tiumemus 

rionv     Tb: 

munm  god   Utvod  and    ■ 

h**   inlrrfi^rrd  on  her 

•ml  lent  her  his  war-char i< 


fim\  4(*1.)  In 
,  he  wai  Tieto- 
ll  withal  hondr 

'). 


lumiTS.)     When  Aphrodite  loved  Adorns  Aret 
In  hiajooloaty  melamorpbosed  huutAf  luio  .i  h««r, 


ARESASJ^ 

and  killed  bit  rival.    [Aoo?fifc.] 

late  tradition.  Area  slew  Hatirriiotiua, 

Pa«i«idon,  when  he  waa  on  the  paint  «l 

Akippe,  the  dit itchier  of  Ares*    Hereupon 

aecuted  Aitt  in  the  Arejeoagii^  wbcea  t^  Ulj^ 

pka  foda  wtto  mmemUei  in  ma^    Aic*  w^ 

aM|uit»edv  and  tKia  ever.1  wta  bdieiped 

given  rise  to  tlie  naine  An*iopigia^  (i^*^^  ^4 

*,r.) 

The  warlike  chonurter  of  the  inltm  t£ 
led  to  the  iNflief,  tlijit  the  gurl't  rraidmea  Vti  iH 
iimt  eouutry,  and  b«»re  and  in  Scjthia  wes*  §km 
principal  teala  of  hk  won»hip.  (Horn.  fM,  vilL  3^l« 
with  the  note  of  Eustalh. ;  Ov.  An  Am.  u.  Mi; 
Statin*,  TiU.  vii,  42;  Hejod.  iv.  A9,  &%)  la 
Scj'tbia  he  wot  worshipped  in  the  ibrm  d  a  avMii^ 
to  which  not  only  hofica  and  other  cattle*  hot  ■■■ 
alio  weni  saertfleed.  Reapectii^  tbe  voniiup  «f  iS 
lSg3rpt»]]  divinity  4»ned  Areti,  se*  HrnisdoittA^  11  §4 
He  waa  further  worshipped  in  t'okhis,  wb#ev  lit 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  fa»k-tfr«  'm  • 
grove  lacred  to  him.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  f  Id.)  ¥tmm 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  belie-vtd  lo  bate  ii  mtgii 
to  IjieoQk  the  ancient  tialue  of  Ant  mkkk  tMi 
pivierrad  m  ibt  tenple  of  Ana  ThaniliM^  en  lift 
rood  from  Spajta  to  Thenipnae.  (Pan*.  ilL  19.  i\ 
iiLc)  The  iibnd  near  the  coast  of  Cokhm*  in  mH^ 
tbe  Styinpholian  birds  were  believed  to  bn^Pt  dlPfl^ 
and  which  is  called  the  i^nd  td  Atviw  AfKii^ 
Am,  or  Chaiceritiv  was  likewise  tisrui  t»  Mt^ 
(Steph.  Byx.  #.  0.  'Af«of  riiffot  •  AfoUeOi  Bhai,  E 
1047;  Plin.  //.AC  vi.  12;  rompulleb,iL  7  {  U.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  wurship  of  Afie  ina  net 
rery  geneml.  At  Athens  he  had  a  Unrpit  m^ 
taining  a  statue  made  bf  Akameues  ( Pinn^  L  9^ 
§5);  at  neruiUlime  in  Lacnnia  he  bad  m  liiB|li 
with  a  grove,  wht^rv  lui  nuiiual  leatinKl  «bi  tll^ 
bmted,  during  which  no  wuittan  was  aOew^  Ii 
approadi  tbe  tempi*,  (iil  '2'I.  §  B.)  H«  wia»  al« 
worthipped  n<«r  legaa,  and  in  the  lowtt  (vm.  4i, 
g  tf,  48.  §  3),  at  Olvmpia  (v.  15>  |  4),  n««r  TlieiM 
{Apollod.  ill.  4.  §  {\  and  at  Sparta,  isbcf«  ti^i^ 
was  on  nndeal  fUitu«i  vepntcmt^f  '  ^  '^ 
chaina,  lo  Indioita  thnt  tb«  muM 
tory  w«fi  never  to  l«nf«  iSm  dty  el 
iii.  15.  f  5.)  At  Stnrta  human  «mmAe' 
offered  to  Area.  (Apollad*  #><qpii^  p,  lOM^ 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god 
built  outside  the  towns,  probably  to 
idea  that  he  wot  to  pxo  veni  rnanrfaa  Cn 
ing  them. 

AH  the  ttor4e«  abont  Afea  md  hm  pnnli|LJii 
the  countries  nortli  of  (heeee  teen  to  fndiain  tmn 
hii  wufftltip  was  intr^oevd  In  iJie  ItClnr  tmmtrf 
from  Thrace  i  and  the  whole  ebainri^r  «f  lia  fj^ 
as  described  by  the  most  ancitut  peiola  ci  Clntii^ 
leepia  to  have  be«fi  tbougbt  Utile  tuwi  ••  In  i^ 
praMnled  In  voHtaof  ut;  tn  ImI,  ww  hmm^m 
artiatio  repraeentntion  of  Arai  inwieoe  m  lie  lias 
nf  AlcAmeneo,  who  apprnrs  to  bnve  ovBiad  lin 
idr^l  of  Ar*!^  Thftre  ore  Ivw  Greek  nMmnnattt 
nrpTBtentsiiona  ef  tit  ne4i  In 
V  on  eoina,  fdtala,  mi  fitta 

^i...^  ..,..„.  i;.ier4  L  p.  M.)  Tie  II  ll  I 
identified  tbeU  god  Man  Willi  tia  GcmI^  Mm. 
tMAna.]  (U& 

A*RESAS  CMj«f),  of  Lumnin, 
of  Cr^ton,   waa  at  the  head  of  tbe  P; 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  eoooa 
Sniiie  attribute  io  him  a  wnrii  *aia«l  IliaM  V^ 
ture^"  of  which  A  fn^nMOt  ft  pfiatrnj  Igr 


dm 


1^    BBKTV     1^11^^ 


ARETAEUSL 


(SbL  L  p.  847^  «L  Heetvn) ;  but  other*  iiippoee  it 
to  iMfv  beai  vrioesi  bj  Aetanu    [  A B&AaA.] 


AI&ESTOR  ('A^m^^,   th«  fiiiher  of  Arfpa 
tbr  ifBardiaa  ci   lo,    who  is  tfaen^f br« 
MOffides.    (ApoUod.  iL  L  |S;  Apollan. 
119;   Or.  MA  l  624.)      Aecoi^ixtg  to 
(iL  16*  S  3)»  AiMtor  wu  tike  hiuhood 
^e  dai«glit«r  of  Inacbiu,  from  whom 
Mfoenae  denied  iU  nune.    [L.  &] 
ADYS  (*Apif7ii8i}i},  of  CniduA,  of  uncei^ 
«  work   <m  Hacedotiisii  uffiuxv 
«r4)  in  tlki^e  bookft  at  leoAU  and  aDother 
«B  d^  y«C«nr  «f  iitsnd*  (rYfauiTTtvcf)  in  two  booki 
,     A  ImH.    fPliit.  /\ira£f.  1U27.)     It  it  unocrtaiii 
«bilki«  u*  Ajietides  mfetnid   to  by   Porphyry 
(^  A'mmJii.  Pnatjp^  Eo.  x.  3),  «»  the  author  of  a 
*  TMis,  u  the  fiame  oa  the  above 


ABLETAEUS  (*A^«To«of ),  one  of  tlia  moit  cele- 
IMp4  «f  ll^  anoeiit  Greek  phyaiciaiia,  of  wbow 
Bv  Wvcvo,  BO  patticiikn  are  knowD«  There  ii 
mmt  cmfiftiiitj  napcciitig  both  hia  age  and  coun- 
■7  i  Wi  it  Mam  piobaUe  that  he  practi^d  in  the 
Im  cratafjr  after  C^hdat,  in  the  mgn  of  Nero  or 
T«|aic«|,  ami  bt  w>  geneiall j  it  jled  **  the  Cappado- 
liia *  ( If— ■■ifllBf).,  He  wrote  ia  Ionic  Greek  a 
fii^  fti«atiae  oa  diacvaee,  which  ta  itill  extant^ 
m£  k  astalaJj  one  of  tha  inoBt  raiimblo  reliques 
4  Mfti^uttf ,  di^playmg  great  acciiniey  in  the 
imA  ef  ^jmytftmBf  and  in  teisiag  the  diagnoatic 
OMdet  •!  it  111  a  an  In  bia  practice  be  fbUowed 
la  ik»  Bttil  pttt  IIm  method  of  Hippocratei,  but 
^  pM  baa  «ttcntian  to  what  have  been  styled 
*4fMG3BiI  attioiu  **  of  tJie  ayiteni  ',  and,  contrary 
to  Av  ^oetkB  of  tbe  Father  of  Medicine,  be  did 
'  IA  atleiopt  to  coimteract  them,  when 
bo  hiio  to  be  injuiiooft.  The  aooounl 
gi^re  of  Ilia  treatment  of  vonoufr  diteaaea 
a  smple  mnd  lagadoaa  system,  and  one  of 
■■■  «Bi.i|j  thiaii  that  of  the  profeaied  Metbodicl 
1^  he  vmly  admauiatered  active  porg^tiiret ;  he 
M  mm  ahjeel  to  aarcotica ;  h«  waa  much  leti 
■■iB^la  Ue«>dittg  ;  and  apoa  the  whole  hia  Materia 
iple  and  efficient.  It  may  be 
t^at  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
the  time  of  Hlppoeiatet,  who 
la  kftfe  faeoi  leee  hiaurd  by  attachment  to 
*7  pifdliaa  act  of  opiiuoQa,  and  whoae  account  of 
(hi  ikaa— saia  and  tnataitot  of  di«ea«e  hat  better 
fae  do  test  Otf  aabacquent  experience.  Aietaeui 
a  flMai  lij  •■Be  woiera  among  the  Pucumatici 
(l^j^Atd,  ».  CL  /^MiimalMi),  becaiuo  he  tnain- 
^tf4  thie  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  thit 
•aij  «tHcr  «rtti*mrtt;c  writers,  however,  tbiiik 
<>•  la  ii  K  'hJ  to  lie  pUiced  with  the 

Bli  wk  roi4&i>(j  iJi  r4^ht  b<Jok,  of  which  four  ar«' 

ih  Oiaaw  ti  Sijfiti$  Acatturum  et  IHuturHo- 
*miim'^ufm  :  and  the  other  four,  n«p2  ^f^Mrrcior 
tiEiwMl  X^OiW  IlflMir,  />  (hmtMme  Aouiortim 
tf  AMvattTMa  MttritirMm,  Th«*y  are  in  a  tolerably 
9^^mt  UMt  «i  fiMnoMrrvation,  thongh  a  few  chnp- 
^■B  la^    Tbv  work  wa»  5nl  pnblifthed  in  a 
by  J.  P.  CnMMiiiis   Venet  Jj.V2, 
rith   fliifui    l!!plte«Ii».      The  tint 
I  ti  tkai  by  J.  Guu|>yius,  PariA«  J 554, 
pee  cwnplete  limit  the  Latin  ver- 
fn  )723a  fii.i  I  in 

ilk  ««  paiiialvd  at  Uie  Ciu 
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text,  a  new  Latin  ver»ion^  learned  diftsertAtiona 
and  notea,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731^  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition^  of  which  the  t(5Xt  and  I^tin  reraion  hod 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  VV'^igan''t, 
and  ore  uf  leii»  value  than  hia  ;  thia  edition^  how- 
ever, ojn tains  a  copious  and  tuefnl  collection  of 
annotationt  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W. Triller.  The  laat 
and  mo«t  useful  edition  is  thiit  by  C.  0.  Kiihn, 
Lip«.  1828|  8va,  oontuning  Wigon's  text,  Latin 
Tenion,  diseertations,  &c^  together  i^-itb  Petit*! 
Commentary,  Triller's  Emetidationn,  and  Mail- 
tairea  Index,  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  l3r.  Ermerius, 
of  Middelbtug  in  Zealand.  (See  Ids  preface,  p^ 
viij.,  to  Hippocr.  Dt  Vid.  Rat.  in  MorL.  AcuL 
Lugd.BaL  184K)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French*  Italian,  and  {jenuan  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Mof&t,  Lond.  17U5, 
8vo^  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds  Lond. 
1B37»  8vo^  neither  of  which  contaias  tlic  whole 
work«  Further  infonuation  respecting  the  mrdiuij 
opinions  of  Aretoeos  may  be  found  in  Lc  Clerc^s 
i/isT.  de  la  Mhi, ;  UaUer's  liiU,  Medic  J*raeL  roh 
L  ;  Sprengel's  IlisL  de  ia  Med,  ;  Fabricius,  BibC. 
Gr.  vol.  iv,  p«  703,  ed.  liarlea  ;  Itenaee,  Gtach,  der 
Med.  See  also  Boetock,  Hi$i.  </  Med,^  and 
Chouhtnt's  Ifandlntch  dtat  Bikkirkmide  fur  dio 
Adkft  Median^  from  which  two  works  the  pre* 
ceding  article  bos  been  chiefly  taken.    [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARETA'PHILA  ('ApfTo^^a),  of  Cyrene,  livrd 
at  the  time  of  ihe  Mithrid.itic  war-  Nicncrjites, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killi^d  her  huiiliand,  Pha^Hdi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  hiin  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivei'ed  the  city  from  tjTanny  by  pro* 
curing  tht"  murder  of  Nicocratei,  nnd  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leander,  whi'n  he  acted  in  the  Kirtie 
tytaniiiaU  nmnner.  (Plut.  de  MuJ.  virt  p.  2o.'i,  &c. ) 

A'HETAS  (*A^at)»  the  name  of  se vend  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea, 

1,  The  contemporary  of  JaAon,  the  bigh-pricKt  of 
the  JewSf  and  of  Antiocibus  Epiphaues.,  about  u.  (-. 
170.    (2  Afaccah.  Y.  ^.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannoeus,  king 
of  JudnoL  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  unnie  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Aniiochus  XIL,  i^ur- 
noined  Dionysua.  lie  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  thoae  who  had  posBessiisn  of  Lhunascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Anlui.  xni.  13.  §  a,  15-  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seemi  to  have  been  compc4lL''d  to  relhiquieib 
Syria ;  ajid  we  next  hi'ur  of  bis  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  Hyriauius  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Arctas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  nuiy  be 
doubted'  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcauus 
fled  to  Aretaa,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  b.  c^  65,  in 
order  to  place  hira  on  the  thmne,  and  laid  Rieg<*  to 
Jenisalcm.  Aristobulua,  howtivi-r,  purcliawHi  the 
intervention  of  Scaiirus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey*^ 
legates,  who  compelled  Anitas  to  nii*^  the  Miege. 
(Jowsph.  AnL  xiv.  i  §  4,  c.  2,  BriL  Jud.  I  <».  §  %) 
rARi}<TciBULt:>a,  No.  2,]  After  Ponipey  had  n- 
duced  Syria  to  the  funu  of  a  Kuniiuj  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  againMt  Aretsis,  b.  l\  64,  who  kiiIj- 
mitted  to  hira  for  a  time-  This  expedition  agaiiitit 
Aretas  prcccdfd  the  war  iig?itnst  Aristobulu9  in 
Juda^L,  which  Plutarch  em^neouily  teprew?nlfi  im 
the  first.  (Dion  C'ass.  xxxvii»  15  ;  Appion,  Mifttr, 
106;  IMuL  i^mnp,  39,  4L)  The  war  njirnlr.^t 
AreUii  WHS  rrnewfMl  nftor  Pnmp<'y''»  dc|iimMre 
ii\»m  A*ia  y  and  ijcaurua^   1-ympey's  Icgnte,  w ho 


! 
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remained  behind  in  Syria,  invaded  Arabia  Petraea, 
but  wvM  unable  to  reach  Petnu  lie  laid  waste, 
however,  the  lurrounding  country,  and  withdrew 
his  army  on  Arctaa'  paying  300  udonts.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  1.)  This  expedition  of  Scaurus  is 
commemorated  on  a  coin,  which  is  given  under 
ScAURUR.  The  successors  of  Scaurus  in  Syria  also 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  (Appiou,  6yr. 
50.) 

3.  The  &ther^in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dismissed  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Aretaa,  in  consequence  of  having  formed  au 
incestuous  connexion  with  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelists. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Herod  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Romans ;  and  Vitellius,  the  goremor  of  Syria,  re- 
ccived  an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra;  but  while  he  was  on  the 
road,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
consequence.  (Joseph.  Aid.  xviiL  5.  §§  1,  3.) 
Thb  Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  hod 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  o.  31.  (2  Corinth,  xi 
32,  33;  AcU  ix.  19—25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Josephus 
has  mentioned;  as  it  seems  likely  that  Aretas 
would  have  resented  the  affront  soon  after  it  was 
gi\en,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  intei^ 
vtMie,  as  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whose  dominions  Aelius  Callus 
came  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  probably  also  the 
same  as  the  fiithcr^in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  781.) 

The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretas,  king  of 
IhimaiM^uB,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  douhtfuL  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  3.30.)  Perhaps  it  is 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  possession  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inh:il)itants  of  Damascus:  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
♦IAEAAHN02  upon  it. 


a)IN    OP    ARKTAS. 

AUI'/TK  (*AfnjTi?),  tlie  wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  t!it>  Phaoacians.  In  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as 
u  liiible  and  active  superintendent  of  tht*  household 
of  her  husland,  and  when  OdysseuM  arrived  in  tlie 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
iioopituhle  reception  and  pn>tection.  (llom.  Od.  vi. 
310,  vii.  ()5,  &C.,  142.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jubon  and  Medeia,  see  Alci- 
Nojs.  (L.  S.j 

A'UKTE  (*Ap€Ti|),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nyitius  and  Aristonuiche.  &>hc  was  first  nnrried  to 
Th<'uri(li'k,and  uiMm  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dim,  the 
bpilher  «>f  her  mother  .-VriHioraache.  After  Dion  hatl 
tlitl  from  Syracune  during  the  rei^fii  of  the  ym-gor 
Diouykius,  Arete  was  comitelled  by  her  br<>lh  :t  to 
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marry  Timocrates,  one  of  hu  frieiMU ;  bat  iIm  w 
again  received  by  Dion  ai  his  wifit,  when  he  k 
obtained  possession  of  Syncnse  and  ezpelM  ti 
younger  Dionysius.  ARer  I>i<Hl^l  assaMnadf 
B.  c  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  ll 
mother,  and  brought  forth  a  son  while  in  coniii 
ment.  Arete  and  Aristomache  weie  wbtqatml 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicetaa,  oat 
Dion's  friends,  but  he  was  aRerwmrda  persuaded  I 
the  enemies  of  Dion  to  drown  them.  (Plot.  Dik 
6,  21,  51,  57,  58;  Aelian,  V,  H,  zii.  47,  «l 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  AfM 
mache  the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARE'TE  (*Afnh^),  daughter  of  Arisdppni,  ll 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophr.  81 
wai  instructed  by  him  in  the  principle*  of  hia  qr 
tcm,  which  she  transmitted  to  her  ton,  Arislipfi 
liftrpo^lhoKTos^  to  whom  Ritter  (^/e«c4.  tier  Pk 
viL  I.  3)  ascribes  the  formal  eompletien  of  the  « 
lier  Cyrenaic  doctrine.  We  aie  tohi  by  IKofta 
LAertius  (ii.  72),  that  her  fiuher  taught  her  m 
tentment  and  moderation,  both  by  precept  m 
practice,  and  the  same  duties  are  insisted  on  in  a 
epistle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addreased  to  her  I 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  qnuiona  [Aft«n 
PU8],  although  Laertius  mentions  among  the  «d 
ings  of  Aiistippus  an  hruaroKi^  wp6t  *Af4rw  ^ 
^vyaripa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  left 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  possesa,  b  am 
tain ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  extant  in  hb  til 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  (Mi 
iii.  40)  calls  Arete  the  sister  of  Aristippna,  Inrt  ih 
assertion  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  eth 
writers ;  and,  besides,  the  passage  which  cootrfl 
it  is  corrupt.  (Diog.  Loert  il  72,  86 ;  BnMki 
JJuL  Cnt.  PbU.  il  2,  3.)  [O.  E.  L.  aj 

ARETES  of  Dvmichiuni,  an  ancient  chm 
grapher,  some  of  whose  calculations  Onsocinoa  (< 
Dm  Nat.  UJ,  21)  mentions. 

A'RKTI  I  AS  (*A^'0a5).  I.  Arehbishop  of  Ck 
soreia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a. 
540,  according  to  Coccius  and  Cave),  appears 
have  succeeded  Anokkas.  He  wrote  a  cooom 
tary  on  the  Apocaly{»se  (tfuXAiryi)  j^yy^^esir  < 
Zta^(W¥  dyit^y  cwip^ir  tit  n^  'IsfdmHov  rev  dfy 
wTifiivov  Kail  tt^yytKioToi  'AvcMcdlAMfwr),  whic 
as  its  title  implies,  was  compiled  from  many  |i 
previous  works,  and  especially  from  that  dF  A 
dreas.     It  is  usually  printed  with  the  worki 

OkC'I'MBNIUR. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Caesarcia  in  Cappadocia,  wroci 
work  ^  on  tho  tranKlation  of  St.  Euth\-mius,  pati 
arch  of  Constantinople,**  who  died  a.  u.  91 1.  T 
date  of  Aretlm-s  is  therefore  fixed  at  920.  (Oudiai 
Comment,  de  Scri/»t.  KecUt.  ii.  p.  426,  who,  «ithe 
ftufiicient  reason,  identifies  the  fonner  Anrthaa  wi 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  ^  On  his  oi 
Sister  *'(^irl  rri  I8tf  dScX^),  which  is  found 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  of  *Af«'Aa  t- 
Zi(uc6¥ov,  (Jacobs,  Partdip.  e*  Cod,  ro/ar.  >i 
211,  in  AnthtJ,  (irucc,  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  t 
Words  added  in  the  margin,  7r)rori4ret  14  « 
dpx^^^i^^ov  KoureuMiat  Kane3Mriat,  nwy  1 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  was  the  same  prrwtt 
tho  Archbishop  of  Caesarcia.  [P.  S.J 

ARETHUSA  {'Api9owm\  one  of  the  Ncm 
( Hygin.  Pnif/.  p.  9,  ed.  Staverrn ;  \ii%,  Gtorp,  i 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famous  wA  Aielhai 
in  the  iblond  of  < Jrtygia  near  Syrmse.  [ ALritKitY 
Virgil  {Et-itHf.  iv.  1,  x«  1)  icckona  ha  among  ll 
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Sicilcui  njmpfai,  and  as  the  diYinity  who  inspired 

psuioral   po«try.     The  SynMmwms  leprewnted  on 

■oijt  of  their  coiu  the  head  of  Arethusa  nir- 

xoiaMied  bj  dolphins.  (Baiche,  Ltx,  Numism.  i.  1, 

pi.  1U7.)    One  of  the  He<peride«  likewiie  bore  the 

name  of  Arethun.  (ApoUod.  iL  5.  §  11.)    [U  &] 

M.  ARETHU'SIUS  CApctfoi^iof),  the  anthor 

«f  a  eonSnftion  of  fiuth,  promdgated  in  the  third 

ciiuacil  of  Sinnium,  a.  o.  S59,  and  was  labee- 

qaentiT  a  maitvr  under  Julian.   (Socrat.  If,  E.  ii 

SO,  with  ValeaoA*  note  ;  Nazian.  OrtU,  48  ;  Tillfr- 

■ant,  TiL  p.  726.) 

ARETU3  CA^ifrot).  Two  mythical  penonagea 
if  thw  name  are  mentioned  in  Homer.  {lU  xvii. 
4M,  517,  and  Od.  iiL  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RELTS  L  {^Kp*^s\  anooeeded  his  graud&ther, 
QMBenea  II.,  aa  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eoryfr- 
ihesid  bmily,  B.  c.  309,  hi*  fiither,  Acrotatus, 
lani^  died  before  lum.  He  reigned  44  years. 
(Diod.  XX.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  B.  c,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
nitt  was'  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
KSing  under  the  influence  of  its  ally,  Ptolemy 
f#ra^mp4tj  to  free  themaelTes  from  the  dominion 
d  Antigonna  Gonataa.  The  first  blow  was 
ttwk  by  Areus,  who,  haTing  obtained  a  decree 
sf  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be- 
came they  had  cultiVated  the  sacred  land  of 
Curha,  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  town.  His  prooeedings  were 
liewtd  by  the  Aetolian  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
vbo  fanned  themselTea  into  a  body  of  about  500 
AMI,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  Areus. 
TWie,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
were  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
tkiraumber  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  finiitleea,  and  the  attempts  of  Sparta  to  renew 
tW  var  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  other 
Rates,  which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
iifaTa  was  not  to  liberate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
tke  ftopremacy  for  herselC  (Justin,  xxiv.  1  :  it  is 
icartfly  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right) 

Wbtn  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhns,  in  &  a 
-72  [.\«  ROT  AT  us  J,  Areus  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pi^tou  in  Crete,  lie  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
ud  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  the  effect 
]f  vbich  was,  that  Pyrrhus  drew  off  his  forces 
bsi  :^parta  to  attack  Argos.  (Pans.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Put  P^rrL.  2«i— 29.)  In  the  year  207,  Areus 
C3i:ni  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  an  unsuc- 
orWul  attempt  to  sare  Athens  from  Antigonus 
(iAatas.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Justin,  xxri.  2.)  He 
U  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
u  (be  next  year  but  one,  2G5  B.  c,  and  was  suc- 
creded  by  his  son  Acrotatus.  (Pint.  Agi$^  3  ; 
Jnjtiii,  xxvL,  Prol.)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
t>  Tbom  the  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
1  Mkc  su,  2U. 

2.  Art'us  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatus, 
vas  bom  as  king  probably  in  2G4  A.  D.,  and  died 
aithe  age  of  eight  yt-ars.  He  was  succeeded  by 
U  £n:at  Qucle,  I>eonidas  1 1.  (Plut.  Atfiih,  3 ;  Puus. 
ill  U.  §  3.)  [P.  S.] 

AREUS  ("Af>€iJj),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re- 
ft£>nd  to  his  country  with  Alcibiadcs,  another 
eiiie  [see  p.  100,  a.],  about  B.  c.  184,  by  the 
.'Ic^t^ieans,  bat  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
R  iim:  to  accuse  the  Achaeana.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  1 1, 
IJ.  xxir.  4  ;  Lir.  xxxix.  35  ;  Pans.  rii.  9.  §  2.) 

AKGAECS  ('AfryoXof),  king  of  Macedonia 
V4»  tiie  son  and  aucceaaor  of  Pcrdiccaa  I.,  who 
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according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  aro 
given  as  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dcxippus  (ap, 
SyneelL  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.    (Herod,  viii.  139;  Justin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  expelled  Amyntas  II.  from  his  dominions  (b.  c. 
393),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thessar 
lians,  succeeded  in  expelling  Argaeus  and  recover- 
ing at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Argaeus  who  in  b.  c.  359  again  appears 
aa  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Argaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedoniiui  exiles  and  some- Athenian  troops, 
who  were  permitted  by  their  general,  Manilas,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  his  retreat  to  Methone,  he  waa 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came d*  him  we  are  not  informed.  (Diod.  xiv.  92, 
xvi  2,  3 ;  Dem.  c.  Artstocr,  p.  660 ;  Thiriwall, 
vol.  T.  pp.  161,  173.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  ^ApToAos),  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyclas,  and  his  successor  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHCNE  QAfryayOw^),  a  fair  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  mamed  her.  After  he  was  slain  at 
Troy  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grief.  (Parthen. 
Eroi,  36  ;  StepL  Byz.  ».  v,  *Apyay0(iiyis.)    [L.  S.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  {'Afryayeciyios),  king  of 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  centuiy  b.  &, 
received  in  the  most, friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  ia 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod.  L  163  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Lucian, 
Macrob.  10 ;  Cic.  de  SenecL  19  ;  Plin.  //.  N,  vii. 
48  ;  Val.  Max.  viil  13,  ext.  4.) 

ARGAS  (*Ap7ay ),  who  is  described  as  v6iiuv 
wotrnpwu  Kal  dfrjfa\i<av  iroirrnf  s.  (Plut.  Dem.  4 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  c.  d.,  comp.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGEIA  (*Ap7e/b).  1.  A  surname  of  Hera 
derived  from  Argos,  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Aigeia  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  several 
mythical  personages,  as — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  lo.  (Ilygin.  FcA.  145 ;  comp.  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §3.)  6.  The  wife  of  Polybus  and  mo- 
ther of  Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Ily- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  c.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Poiynciccs.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13,  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fub.  72.)  d.  A  daughter 
of  Autesion  and  wife  of  Aristodemus,  the  Heraclid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Eur)'sthenes 
and  Proclcs.  (Herod.  vL  52;  Paus.  iv.  3.  §3; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.S.J 

ARGEIPHONTES  ('Apy(i4>6tnrjs),  a  suj-name 
of  licrmcs,  by  which  he  is  designated  aa  tlie  raur^ 
dcrur  of  Argus  Panoptcs.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.)  [Ii.  S.] 

A  KG  EI  US  (•Ap7«tos),  was  one  of  the  Elcan 
deputies  sent  to  Perbi;i  to  co-operate  with  Pelopidaa 
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(b.  c  3(»7)  in  cniiiitemcting  Spartan  nogotiation 
and  attaching  Artaxerxes  to  the  Thehan  cauw. 
(Xcn.  //f//.  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xeniiphon  {lleli.  vii.  4.  §  1,5),  in  \\\%  account  of 
th«  war  betwf<>n  the  Arcadians  nnd  KIcans  (b.  r. 
3(J.5),  as  one  of  the  lend<>r8  of  the  democratic  party 
at  Kli^    (Comp.  l)i*Hl.  XV.  77.)  [K.  E.]  ' 

AKCJK'LIUS,  wn)U»  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  AoMMilapiuA,  (»f  which  he  wjis  siiid  to  have  been 
the  architect.  He  alsc  wroti*  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Corinthian  order  (*/^  StfinmHriis  (.oriutAii*).  His 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitniv.  vii.  prnef.  §  li.)  [P.S.] 

AKGKNNIS  {*Afry9»nfi%)^  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Argennus,  a  fiivourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  who<(c  death,  in  the  river 
Cephissus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rotlite  Argennis.  (Steph.  Hvr.  #.  r.  *Apytyyls  ; 
Athi-n.  xiii.  p.  608.)  '  [L.  S.l 

M.  AROKNTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthologj',  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  art*  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  age.  (Jacobs,  Attthttl.  (/mrc, 
xili.  pp.  860,  861.)  LP.  S.J 

AR(}ES.     [r;Yci.oPKs.] 

AlUilLEONISCAn'iAfwr/j),  mother  of  Bra- 
lidas.  When  the  amlKissadors  from  Amphii»'.)lis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  a^ked  if  he  had 
behaved  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
mply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
the  strangers  were  in  error  ;  Hnuidas  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  famous  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  l>ecn  rewanl(>d  for  it  by  the  ephors.  (Plut. 
L^.  t>5,  A,u^,h:k.  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C] 

A  HOI 'ope  {*Apyt6irn\  a  mnnph  by  whom 
Phiiammon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  first  on  mount  Parn  is&us,  but  when 
l*hilammon  refuse<1  to  take  4ier  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
tr>'  of  the  (JdrysLons  in  Thrace.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  {Mtrsonages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  llvgin. 
tuf,.  17».  LL-  M 

AIUjH'S,  a  sculptor,  was  the  diijciple  of  Poly- 
cletu-,  and  therefore  iKiurinhiHl  alnjut  388  il  v. 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  1!».)  Thiersch  (/•>Wi*'ii,  p.  '27.-)) 
».tij>|H»»es  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  **J;yi//j*,  Ast,jHt- 
tloru.s^*"  mib-traniilat<'d  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'Afryuos  *A<ranru8cupor,  ^AMtiMidoms  the  Ar- 
give.*^  Hut  .Argius  is  fimnd  as  a  (ireek  pio|N>r  name 
in  both  the  fonns  "A^iof  jind  'A^tiwj.  (Aimllod. 
ii.  1.  ^  r> ;  Ari-toph.  Kirii's.  'JOl.)  [P.  S.J 

AH(iO.       [AKiiONAt'TAE.] 

A  H(i(  )N  A  UTAE  {'Aprfoywrai),  the  heroes  and 
demigod  a  who,  ncconling  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undert(»ok  the  fin»t  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colcliis,  a  f;ir  distjint  country  on  tbe  const 
of  the  Kuxine,  for  the  pur{H>M.-  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  fnun  the 
•hip  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  wis  nuide,  and 
whiih  was  c<m*»tnicted  by  Argus  at  the  c(»nim:ind 
of  .la.son,  the  leader  of  the  ArgonautK.  The  time 
whirh  the  Gn'ek  traditions  assign  to  thii  enter- 
priM!  \»  about  <»ne  generation  before  the  Tnjaii 
war.  Th«'  story  of  the  ex)M>dition  M>enih  tt»  have 
U-en  known  to  the  author  of  the  ()dy^M•y  (\i:.  (»J>, 
Alc),  who  stat4*s,  that  the  ship  Argo  wan  the  only 
one  ih.1t  e\i'r  |<iKM>d  U'twix-n  the  whirling  nuks 
{w/tpot  vAa')K7ai).     Jaaon  is  nientiuuiHl   M:\eral 
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time*  in  tbe  Iliad  (viL  467,  &&«  xxl  40,  iiiiL 
74:(,  &C.),  but  not  ai  the  leader  of  the  ArigoMndik 
[.Tahon.]  Hetiod  ( TVnv.  992,  Ac)  tvlatn  lb 
sUirj'  of  Jason  saying  that  he  frtchMl  Mrde»  il 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Peliat,  and  that  she  htm 
him  a  son,  Medeius  who  was  cducatrd  by  Cheina. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradttkm  that  JaM« 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  fnia  Aeo,  tht 
city  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  tht 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimneraint  {ap,  iHraL  L  p.  41^ 
Ace),  a  contemporary  of  Soli»n ;  but  the  most  i» 
cient  detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  tht 
ArgonauU  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindtf. 
{PfftA,i\.)  Peliaa,  who  hod  usurped  the  throne 4 
lolcus,  and  ex|ielled  Aeson,  the  father  of  Josa. 
had  received  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  oa  kit 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  hm 
with  only  one  sandal.  When  Jason  had  fiuwa 
up,  he  came  to  lolcus  to  demand  the  snccessiaa  Ii 
the  thrme  of  his  fiither.  (hi  his  way  thither,  ht 
hod  lost  one  of  hit  sandab  in  crossing  tbe  river 
Anaurus.  Pelias  recognised  the  Dwn  indicated  hf 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  his  fitur,  hoping  to  destny 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jason  daimed  iW 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  hiaidf 
ready  to  yield ;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  ii 
youthful  vigour,  Pelias  entreated  him  to  pmpitalt 
the  manes  of  I'hrixus  by  going  to  Cok-his  tai 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  [PHHixrs;  Hull] 
Jason  accepted  the  proi>osa],  and  heialds  weie  seal 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  kua 
in  the  expedition.  When  all  were  assembled  at  lel- 
cus,  they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  south  wM 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinns  Ptatos 
(subsequently  Euxinus  Pontus),  where  they  balk 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  hi*  pn>tcctMa 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  nicks,  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Kuxiae 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  coontnr  cf 
Aeetes,  and  the  Ai^^nauts  hod  to  fight  againi4  the 
dark-eyed  Colchians.  Aphrodite  inspired  Mcden, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  lore  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affection  she  owed 
to  her  parent.  She  was  in  possession  of  aaigic 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  da*- 
gers  which  her  father  might  prepare  for  him,  tad 
g:ive  him  remedies  with  which  he  «-as  to  heal  bis 
Mounds.  AeeU's  promised  to  give  up  tbe  flecoe  to 
Jasim  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  uf  had 
with  his  adamantine  plough  dr:iwn  by  fire-bnath- 
ing  oxen.  Jastm  undertook  the  task,  and,  foUow- 
in^  the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  uuhuit  bj 
tlie  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accompHslied  what  had 
b(*en  demanded  of  him.  Tbe  gulden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himself  had  to  feU-h,  was  bung  up  in  a 
thuket,  and  giuirded  by  a  feiirful  dragon,  ihickrr 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts^  Jssoa 
succeeded  by  a  stiat'igem  in  slaving  the  dngvo, 
and  on  his  ntum  he  siin>tly  au-ried  a»-ar  Mctlria 
with  him.  They  sailed  home  by  the  Krythnrsa 
sea,  and  arrived  in  LeninoK  In  this  eivount  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Ar^oimiils  are  ihrtiwu  tnui  the 
buck  ground,  and  .laMui  alone  ap|M«urs  as  thv  acting 
hero.  The  brief  dcM;ription  of  Uieir  return  tbivugh 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  undemtoiid.  Pia- 
dar,  as  the  Si-holiast  on  Apolkmius  Rhodius  (iv. 
'25V)  renuirks,  like  some  other  pnets,  niakrs  tbe 
Argonauts  retuni  thMugh  tbe  irastem  vum*ot  uf 
<  k-eanus,  which  it  must  iie  suppi>scd  that  tbry  ro- 
teriMl  through  the  river  Phisis;  so  tlut  thry  kiiIiU 
tioui  the  Euxine  thruu^'h  iho  river  P}la^i^  into  tli 
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ni  them  nmnd  Jkn&  to  the  aoiitbem 
Hece  tbe  Ai^gonatitA   WndeiU  und 

yiiyrtbip  tkivtigb  Ubxsk  oa  tbeir  Ahouldera 

I  ^  CUM  to  the    laJke    o£   Triton^    through 

^tkifwkd  oonkwaid   into  llie   Mediccnu- 

^  wk  ilienBd  towmxds    I^rieiiiiios     and    lolcui. 

^ fif^jlbuaiiiat  ia  this  Acoounl   is  the  eastern 

^  l^Kfv  u  ■cazoelv'  anjr  otlier   AdT*eiiture  in 

^  tfiiBit  luines  of  Oc«eo«    tli<e   detmil  of  which 

H^vdiftnDdj  iel9»U^  bjr  poets  of  all  kindi. 

' '  ig  iaSht^moem  Ar«    tyimaw  xelaiive  to 

wtm  tlitongb  ^irbicl&  tbe  AigoiuuiU 

At  it  wmm  in  incMt  i  mmtm  the  ob^ 

BHihe  llteiu  retura  tKroiigli  some  tut- 

\  li  was  neeeaaary,  in  later  times,  to 

floeonLingly  aa  gecf^fni&phical  know- 

mn  mnd  caora   exteiMied.     While 

letmm  U&xoo^h  the  eutem 

aa,4ili|i«^  •»   ApoUoniaa    Hiioditu  and 

Jftirn.  mke  litem  ndl  £rooi  the  Kuzina  into 

«iDf«i  tiia  tad  Endaniim   lato    the  we«tem 

«B,«l)i£Adnatk;  and  otbera,   agaiii)  such  u 

to  hBiM)rpH«iU.  Txmiieiis,     and    Scj-tunu*  of 

Qifc  Rfnna  ^hem  as  Bailkn^  iIlhou^  the  rirer 

iMi  Ma  tkft  Qorthiem   ocean.^    and   TDtiiid  tho 

Mhn  cPUkttttt  6(  Europe.        A    foarth  let  of 

Jifeli^  lyek  wi«  adcqited  by  Merodotui,  Cal^ 

ImIb^  iiA  IHo&oru  Siculiu,  made  them  ntuni 

If^VMvijtithey  bad  aaUed  to  Colchk. 

,iittdxi«BBKh0wev«r,  agree  in  atadug,  that 

iktAfgwwBta  iiya»  to  letch  the  golden 

Mm  kept  ia  the    ocMintry  of  Aectea. 

m  veguded  «*  golden  oa  early  as  the 

[|Mid  ud  Ptierecydcft  (EmtoAth.  Cato«r. 

b  thtf  cxtimt  works  of    ile«iod  there  it 

tt  «K  ^  ibti  tzskdltion,  and    Minmcnnui  only 

•*  il  ••  kr^e  fleece  ia   the    town   of  Atttea, 

«leilbn|to(  li^M  re*t  io  a  golden  chamber.** 

'     "    m^Acna^mm  deacribed  it  aa  of  purple 

thenxfore*  the  tniditian  iu  this  furm 

[oundaiiau  at  all,  it  wootd  teem 

ikil  a  ta^Q  in  fui^  with  the  ceuntrie^ 

cut  ef  the  Euxinc  waa  canied  on  by 

Bi  ill  and  about  lolena  at  a  very  early 

tial  MMne  boM  mtsrcantile  enterpriie  to 

ibnm  gave  riae   to   the  fttory  about  the 

.     la  Uier  inulitiuns,  the  fleece  im  uni- 

lUed  iJic  guUlen   Ilcccc;  and  the  won- 

«bB  voR  it  i*  deeignaled  by  the  name 

«hd  o^litd  a  Mm  of  Poeeidon  and 

^m  daughter  df  BHaaitee  in  the  island 

m  QUI      I      (Hygb.  Fah.  IBB.)      Strabo  {xl 

^mi  egm^  Astpian,  da  B«IL  Makrid.  103)  en- 

Avittt  10  aaplittB  ihm  story  about  the  golden 

ian  kom  lb*  Colebitnt*  eolleetuig  by  nusani  or 

iba  dt  foM  amd  which  wm  csunried  down  in 

(^  o«sa  fNai  the  moantiuai. 

Ibt  tUf  Aifpo  i»  deictibed  ai  a  peotecontonM, 

te  It,  a  dyp  vith  fifty  oart,  and  Is  taid  to  luve 

\  nuisber  of  hen»ea>     The  Scbo- 

i  (1 75)  %M  the  only  writer  who 

r  of  tlie  heroei  to  have  been  one 

lee  of  the  iui\  heroes  arv  not 

lt«  mam  la  all  Ika  fiett  of  the  .Vxj,  tiautm,  and  it  is 

imloi  toftk  tis  aKi^pt  tr»  t^^ja^i^  ihcnu  (Apul- 

M,ii.§!'  i^  WAiii  the  couniien- 

l*m  ;  fast,  of  the  A/^unuutfi  in 

KwBB%  rcuuiju  ui    V  iii,  I'Ueoua)     An  account 

^  i*  Vlilm  «rho  kad  tnada  ilia  cxpeditbn  of  the 

i^tgfmtaia  lit  fal>jk<i  -^f  i<ei^m%  or  critical  inTeati- 
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gationif  and  whoee  works  were  itied  by  Apollo^ 
niaa  Rhodiui,  is  given  by  the  SchoUaal  on  thie 
poet.  Beside*  the  Aj^nantiee  of  the  Pteudo- 
Orphens,  we  now  poewM  only  those  of  Apollotiiut 
Bhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerias  Fla^ms. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  Apollodorus* 
Bibliothcca  (i.  9.  §§  10 — 27)  is  derived  from  tho 
best  eourcei  that  were  extant  in  his  time,  and 
chiefly  from  Phcrecydcs.  We  all  all  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  £111  up  those  ports  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 
ilightly. 

When  Jason  wa«  commisaioned  Ly  his  unde 
Peliaa  of  lokus  to  fetch  the  golden  ^eece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guardod  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  be  commanded  Argui,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  a  idiip  with  f^y  oara,  in  t}jc  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  of  wood  from  tho 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  hcmea  of  hia  time  ta  take  port  in  tha 
expedition.  Their  fir»l  landing-plftce  after  leaving 
lolcQS  was  the  island  of  Lomnos,  where  all  th*j 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  Others  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  tho  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite. Thoas  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  dauguten 
and  his  wife  Hypiipyle.  The  Argonaut*  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Lemnos^  and  11}^ 
sipyle  bore  to  Jaftun  two  sous^  Euneus  and  Nehro- 
phonuB.  From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  snik'd  to 
the  country  of  the  Dolionea,  \\\wm  king  Ci/}ct)a 
received  thcja  hospitabSy.  They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  eontmry  wind^  they  were  token  for 
Pehugians,  the  enemies  of  tho  Doliotscs,  and  a 
straggle  ensued,  in  which  Cijtycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognist-d  by  the  Argonauts,  ihcy  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  £[ite.  They  next  kndi'd 
in  My^ia,  where  they  kft  behind  Ikrjclos  ojid 
Pulyphemufl,  who  bad  goue  into  the  country  in 
search  of  HyLu,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  be  wa«  fetching  water  fur  his  companions. 
In  tlio  country  of  the  Bebrycea,  king  ^imycna 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  light  with  bim ;  and 
when  Polydeuces  waa  killed  by  hini^  the  Ar;gu- 
nauts  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bcbr>'ces,  mA 
sailed  to  Salmjdcftsus  in  Thrace,  where  the  waT 
Phineufi  was  torniPim^d  by  the  lltirj>ye^  When 
the  Argonauta  cunsnlt4.>d  him  about  tbeir  voynge, 
he  promised  hia  advice  on  condition  of  their  delli- 
vering  him  from  the  Iliirpjes.  This  wa*  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sous  of  Boreas  j  nnd  Phineua 
now  advised  thciB-,  before  sailing  through  the  isym- 
plegiideA,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  fate  of  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.  When  they  approatbed  the  Synipk'gajies, 
they  sent  out  a  dfjve,  which  iu  iU  mpid  iHgbt 
between  the  rocks  ]o6t  only  the  end  of  it*  tiiiL 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  aaaiatance  of  IK-m, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  auccceded  in  p(iii«iiig  ibrough 
without  injuring  their  nhip,  with  the  excc:piit>u  of 
some  ornaments  at  the  stc^nu  Heuccfurth  the 
Symplogade*  stood  imraoveable  in  the  sea.  t)n 
their  arrival  iu  the  country  of  the  Moriandyid,  the 
Argooituta  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycua.  The  seer  Idniwi  nnd  the  helm»njaii  Tipii>» 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  AncaeuSk  They  now  sailed  along  liie  'I  hcnno- 
don  and  the  Cnuca^us,  until  they  arrived  ui  tlni 
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month  of  the  river  Phaf»i«.  The  (k»lchian  king 
Aectea  promised  to  give  up  the  golden  Heece,  if 
JaAon  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  tire- 
brt>iithing  oxen  with  bnuMMi  feet,  and  m)w  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  ubed  by  Cadmus 
at  Thebefi,  and  which  he  kul  ivceived  from  Athena. 
Tho  lore  of  Medeia  fanii»hed  JaMn  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  warriors  that  were 
to  spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
phins  fur  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Cin>ek  heroes.  But  Mcdeia^s  magic  powers 
sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  tho  golden 
fleece;  and  afler  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Ai^nauts,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  ho  oTertook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Aigonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Eridonus.  But  2^us,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a 
storm  which  cast  the  ship  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  isUnds,  the  ship  began  to 
speak,  and  decbred  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  ceaw,  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Lig^'ons  and  Celts,  and  through  tho 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
tho  cooht  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Afuco,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  {lapsing  by  the  Sirens,  Or})heus  sang  to  pre- 
vent tho  Argonaut'^  being  allured  by  them.  Butes, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilyliocum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted tliem  through  Stylla  and  Charj'bdis  and 
between  the  wlurling  rocks  (w4rpat  -KKceyicTal) ; 
and  Hiiiling  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phae^urian  inland  of 
Coayra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  6i»me  of  the  (Colchians,  nut  being 
able  to  diitcover  the  Argonauts,  hod  settled  ut  tho 
f(M)t  of  the  Ceniunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  AbMyrtinn  inlands  near  the  coast  of  Ulyricum  ; 
and  u  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
ibland  of  the  I'haeocians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
n-cuvering  Medeia  wero  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  isUind,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [Alcinuum.] 
Duriiii;  the  nigiit)  they  were  overtaken  by  a  stnnu  ; 
but  Apulli)  sent  brilliant  thuhes  of  lightning  which 
enalilcd  them  to  discover  a  ncighliouring  island, 
which  they  called  .-\naphe.  liere  they  erecU>d  an 
ulu^r  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  wero  instituted, 
which  ciMiiinued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  kite 
tini'.H,  'ili.ir  attempt  to  kind  in  Crete  was  pre- 
V4'ntid  by  Talus,  who  gtuirded  the  ikhind,  but  wiw 
killed  by  the  nrtiiieiMi  of  Metleio.  From  Cr.u* 
they  Kiiliil  to  A<'g>na,  and  from  thcna*  Urlween 
Jvili.i'-a  and  I«ojris  tu  I  ulcus.  K<>-{)ecting  tlie  < 
e\eiitH  iiuh<W'|uent  tu  thrir  arrivid  in  lulcus  mx'  ; 
Ak-.is,  Mkokia,  J.VMiN,  l*Ki.iv*.  ( Compare  j 
S:lii;iMi;iaaiiii,  Uc  (fi-'ij/nry'^ii  Ari/'*it:iiUaruMt  Out-  j 
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tingen,  1783;  Ukert,  ii€og.dtr  C7riraL  i 
i.  2.  p.  :i-20,  ^c. ;  Muller,  OrvAom.  pp^  If 
2(»7,  &C.)  The  story  of  the  Ai^gonaBts  p 
aroHc  out  of  accounts  of  commercial  ent 
which  the  wealthy  Minyona  Bade  to  the  c 
the  Euxine.  [L 

ARGUS  {^hpy^y  1-  The  third  1 
Argos,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  (\^ 
1.  §  1,  &c)  A  Scholiast  (ad  Horn.  ILIW 
him  a  son  of  Apia,  whom  he  succeeded 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  t 
country  afterwards  called  Argolis  and  all  P 
nesus  derived  the  name  of  Argot.    (Ifygt 

U5;Paus.iil6.  $  U22.M«^-$^)  • 
odne,  or  according  to  others,  by  Peitho,  he 
the  &ther  of  Jasus,  Peiranthas  or  Pein 
daarus,Criasus,andTiryns,  (Schol.a</luKn|p. 
1151,  1147  ;  ad  Ewrip,  OttaU  125*2, 1248, 

2.  Sumamed  Panoptea.  lib  parentage  ii 
differently,  and  his  father  is  called  Agenor, 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argua,  whereas  some  accon 
scribed  him  as  an  Autochthon.  (ApoUod.  t 
iScc ;  Ov.  Met  L  264.)  He  derived  his  m 
Panoptes,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  pnssea 
hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  i 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  \ 
slain  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  i 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  • 
murderers  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  m 
counu  his  father,  Ilera  appointed  him  gwd 
tho  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  metamocy 
(Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Pkoem,  1151,  \ 
Zeus  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  off  tk 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  aocufd 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death, 
cording  to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  and  thea  t 
off  his  head.  Hera  transphuited  his  eyes 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird.  (.\( 
Prom,;  ApoUod.  Ov.  U.  q.\) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the 
nauts,  was  according  to  ApoUodurus  (ii.  !>.  tf 
a  son  uf  Phrixus.  Apollonius  Khodius  (1 1 1' 
him  a  son  of  Arestor,  and  others  a  son  of 
or  Poly  bus.  (SchoL  aii  ApoUotu  Rkipl,  L 
Lyi^tphr.  883;  Hygin.  Fab,  14 ;  VaL  FLice. 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Argus,  the 
Phrixus,  was  sent  by  Aeetea,  his  gnuid(ath€ 
the  d«>ath  of  Phrixus,  to  take  pOMte^ion  of 
heritnnce  in  Greece.  On  his  voyage 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by 
in  the  ishind  of  Aretios,  and  carried  h 
Colchis.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  lU95,  &c; 
Fa/t,  21.)  Hyginus  (/>«&.  3)  reUte*  that  ai 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  intended  to  Aee  m 
brothers  to  Athanias.  [L 

AKGYK.\  {'Afrywpa),  the  nymph  of  a 
Achaio,  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  shephe 
Scicmnus,  and  visited  him  frequently,  bu' 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  fursoo 
The  boy  now  piiH*d  away  with  grieC,  and 
dite,  moved  to  pity,  changed  him  into  tl 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popular  belief  in  . 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  liathed  in  the  m 
this  river,  he  would  fui^t  the  grief  of  hi 
(Pans.  viL2:i.$  2.)  [L 

AiuaRl'S,  ISA.\C,  a  Givek  raonl 
li\ed  about  the  y<Mr  a,  p.  1373l  He 
author  of  a  coiiBiderubie  nurolier  uf  works,  b 
one  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  via. 
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he  method  of  finding  the  time  when  Eatter 
be  eekbrmted  (ntf^dlAiot  Kunit'),  which  he 
ad  to  Andnaiciu,  pnefect  of  the  town  of 
ia  Theualj.  It  wm  first  edited,  with  a 
ruulation  and  notes,  by  J.  Christnuum,  at 
erg,  161],  4to.,  and  wBsaiierwardB  inftert- 
Petavioa  in  hit  **  Unnologiiun**  ( Paris, 
»!.,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  foL),  with  a  new 
tanalation  and  notes;  but  the  last  chap- 
lie  work,  which  is  contained  ia  Chriit- 
edition  and  had  been  published  before 
Scaliger,  b  wanting  in  the  ^  Uranol()gitioL** 
I  inserted  in  his  **  Unoudogiam**  also  a 
*  canon  paschaiis**  (iiL  p.  SiU),  which  he 

to  ArgjTus,  bat  withoat  having  any 
y  &r  it.  There  exist  in  Tarioos  European 
,  in  MS^  seTeral  works  of  Argrms,  which 
L  yet  been  printed.  (Pabricius,  BiU.  Gr, 
2e,  &.C  ;  CaTe,  UisL  LiL  L  Append,  p.  63, 
loo.)  [L.  &J 

ABIONES  ('A/Motffynfs),  the  son  of  Da- 
ad  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
her  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
10.  (Herod,  vii.  97,  Tiii.  89.)  Plutarch 
a  {Tktiiu  c.  14)  Ariamcnes,  and  speaks  of 
a  brave  man  and  the  justest  of  the  brothers 
Kea.  The  same  writer  relates  {dt  Fraieru, 
.  448 ;  comp.  JpofM,  p.  1 73),  that  this 
aes  (called  by  Justin,  iL  10,  Artemenes) 
im  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dareius,  as 
est  of  bis  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
sintaiucd  that  he  had  a  ruht  to  the  crown 
eUcjit  of  the  sons  bom  aner  Dareius  had 

kiog.  The  Persians  qypointed  Artabonus 
ie  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
of  Xcrxus,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
ther  as  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
aspect.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii  2), 
ili%  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artabazanes, 
ipote  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 
[ADNK  ('AptoSn}),  a  daughter  of  Minos 
uiphae  or  Creta.  (Apollod.  iiL  1.  §  2.) 
TbeseuA  was  sent  by  his  fitther  to  convey 
Smte  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus, 
e  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
byrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
lephaestus.  Theseus  m  return  promised  to 
her  (Plut.  TUt.  19;  Hygin.  Fab,  42; 
.  ad  Oijfw.  XL  320),  and  she  accordingly 
ete  with  him  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
of  Dia  (Naxoa),  she  was  killed  there  by 
is.  (Ilom.  Od.  xi.  324.)  The  words  added 
Odyssey,  Aunr6cov  itofrrvpir^aw^  are  difficult 
lerstand,  unless  we  interpret  them  with 
ydes  by  **'  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus,*^ 
e  be  was  indignant  at  the  pro&nation  of  his 
by  the  love  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  In 
«e  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  her  twin  cliildrcn, 
.'  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
ion  and  Stapbylus.  The  more  conunon  tradi- 
lowcver,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
\  alive  ;  but  here  the  oUitcmeuts  again  ditfcr, 
!ie  relate  that  he  wa^^  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
ber  (Diod.  iv.  61,  v.  oi ;  Paus.  L  20.  §  2,  ix. 
2,  X.  29.  §  2),  and  tliat  in  his  grief  he  forgut 
e  doH-n  the  black  sail,  whicli  occasioned  the 
of  his  fisther.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
*stly  fbrso<^  her  in  the  isliud,  and  diiTerent 
ei  are  givfn  fur  thii   act  of  faithlessness. 
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(Plut  Thes.  20;  Ov.  Met.  viiL  175,  mroid,  10; 
Hygin.  Fdt,  AX)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amazement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  raised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  the  stars. 
(Hcsiod.  Theog.  949  ;  Ov.  MeL  I  c ;  Hygin.  Poet, 
Attr,  iL  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(iiL  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionysus  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoas,  Staphylus,  Latromis, 
Euanthes,  and  Tauropolis.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  stiU  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
{Uipperi^  Daciylioth,  iL  51,  L  383,  384  ;  Maffei, 
Gem.  AnU  iiL  33  ;  FiUure  d'Ercoiano^  iL  tab.  14  ; 
fiellori,  Adnu  Bom,  Antiq,  Vett,  tab.  48 ;  Buttiger, 
Arckaeol,  Mut,  part  L)  [L.  &] 

ARIAETHUSfVoteof),  of  Tcgca,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
/*oe/.  Attr,  ii.  1 ;  Dionys.  L  49,  where  'ApoWy  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAE'US  l*Apuuos\  or  ARIDAE'US  {'Api- 
SoTof),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  barbarians  in  that  princess  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  d.  c  401.  (Xen.  Anab.  L  8. 
§  5;  Diod.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut.  Artajr,  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
o£kred  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  Persian  throne; 
but  he  declined  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself, 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  {Anab.  iL 
1*  M»  2*  §  !•)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artaxerxes  by  deserting  thera,  and  aid- 
ing (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Menon) 
the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Anab.  ii.  2.  §  8,  &c  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  &c ;  comp.  Plut.  ArUur,  c.  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithraustes  to  put  Tissaphemes  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king^s  order,  a  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  viiL  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wess.  and  Palm. 
ad  loe. ;  comp.  Xen.  Jlell.  iiL  1.  §  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  b.  c.  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlagonians  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  IldU  iv.  1.  §  27;  Plut. 
Ag€s.c,\\.)  [E.E.] 

ARIA'MENES.     [Ariabiqnes.] 

ARIAMNES  ('Apicf/iviiy).  I.  King,  or  more 
properly  satrap,  of  Cappadocia,  the  son  of  Daiames, 
and  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  succeeded  his  father 
Ariarathes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariarathes  III. 
in  his  life-time.    (Diod.  /.  c.) 

ARIAMNKS.     [Abgarus,  No.  1.] 

ARIANTAS  ('Apicu^ds),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thiiuiB,  who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  brazen  or  copper  vcsbel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Exampacus  between  the  rivers  Borys- 
thenes  and  llypanis.    (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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AULVNUS  (*Aptar6s),  a  friend  of  Bolis,  was 
einplovod  bv  Iiim  to  betny  Achaetis  to  Aiitiochus 
thrt  (Jreat,  k  c.  214.  (Polyb.  viii  IB,  Sac)  [See 
p.  8,  a.] 

AKIAPEITIIES  (*Ap<ar<(9nsX  »  ^^^g  of  the 
Scythians,  the  fiither  of  Scylet,  waa  treacheronftly 
killed  by  Spargapeithes,  the  king  of  the  Agathyni. 
Ariapeithet  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  for 
he  telU  ut  that  he  had  from  Timnes,  the  guardian 
of  Ariapeithea,  an  account  of  the  fiimily  of  Ana- 
chamis.     (Herod,  ir.  76,  78.) 

AHIAUA'THES  ('Apiapd0i}t.)  There  are  a 
great  many  Penian  names  beginning  with  Aria — , 
A  no — ,  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Ar^ 
which  is  seen  in  'A/rrcubi,  the  ancient  national 
name  of  the  Persians  (Herod.  riL  61),  and  "ApuN 
or  "Apttoi,  likewise  an  ancient  designation  of  the 
inhabitanU  of  the  table  Und  of  Persia.  (HenxL 
iii.  i)3,  vii.  62.)  Dr.  Rosen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted fur  these  remarks  (in  Quarterly  Journal  vf 
Education^  roL  ix.  p.  336,)  also  observes  that  the 
name  Arii  is  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
Arya^  by  which  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  the 
fuUowvrs  of  the  Bralimanical  law  are  designated. 
He  shews  ^xaXAryt  signifies  in  Sanscrit  **  honour- 
able, entitled  to  respect,**  and  Arta^  in  all  pro- 
bability, ^  honoured,  respected.**  In  Jrici-ruMet, 
the  latter  part  of  the  won!  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  ro/K,  **  great,  master**  (Ropp,  VeryUi- 
chrntU  Grammatikt  p.  196),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  **  an  honourable  master.**  (Comp. 
Pott,  Ktymoioffueke  Fonckmtufm^  p.  xxxti^  &c.) 

Ariarathes  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Cappadticia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Anaphas, 
ouo  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.    [Anaphas.] 

I.  The  son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  was  distinguish- 
-cd  for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophcmes,  whom 

he  sent  to  a.Hsi»t  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
u.  c.  350.  After  the  dcatli  of  Alexander,  Pcrdiccas 
ap;n}iiited  Eumenes  governor  of  Cappad'xria ;  but 
upon  Ariarathes  refuHiiig  to  submit  to  Eumenes, 
Penliccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  vn» 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  crucified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations,  B.  c  322.  Eumenes 
then  obtained  poasesaion  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
was  K2  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death :  he 
h:ul  adopted  as  hh  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  HuhtphenieH.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Kci,  ^t, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  DiimL 
xviii.  16  ;  Arrian,  ap,  I'hot.  Cod.  I»2,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Rekker  ;  Appiun,  Mithr.  8 ;  Lucian,  MacnJt. 
13  ;  Plut.  Euiiu-n.  3  ;  Juktin,  xiiL  6,  whoso  ac- 
count ih  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  S)n  of  llolophemcs,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  1.  After  the  death 
tif  KuuK'nes,  M.  c.  31.*),  he  n.*covered  Cappadocia 
with  the  ansiistance  of  ArdoateK,  the  Annenian 
kiiii{,  and  killed  Amyut^is,  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernor. He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  II.,  the 
rlihht  of  his  thn>e  sons.  (I)iod.  xxxL  Ed.  3.) 

III.  Sm  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of 
till-  pn-cediiig,  married  Stratonice,  a  daughter  of 
Anti<i:hti!i  II.,  king  of  Syrui,  and  obtained  a  share 
in  the  govcniniont  during  the  hfe-tiuie  of  his 
lather.    (Di.Kl. /.c.) 

IV.  S»n  of  the  precedin;;,  was  a  child  at  hi* 
ani*'>'>ion,  and  reigned  ii.  c.  220 — 163,  aUmt  57 
ye.iriu  (DiimI.  /.  e.  ;  Justin,  xxix.  1;  Po!\b.  iv.  2.) 
Il>-  iiiarrifd  .\utinchiK,  the  daughter  of  Anliix-liiiii 
HI.,  ki.i^'  of  Syria,  and,  in  loiiMrquvncc  of  tliiii  [ 
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alliance,  assisted  Autiochos  in  his  wv  againat  the 
Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochiu  by  iW 
Romans,  blc.  190,  Ariaimthes  sued  for  pmet  is 
188,  which  he  obtained  on  fisvoaimble  tens,  m 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betiotbed  !• 
Eumenes,  the  ally  of  the  Romans.  In  B.  &  T 
1 79,  ho  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  agnina 
naces.  Polybius  mentions  that  a  Reaun  < 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  after  the  death  of  Anti 
IV.,  who  died  &  c.  164.  Antiochis,  th«  wift  if 
Ariarathes,  at  first  bore  him  no  children,  and  a^ 
cordingly  introduced  two  supposititiotts  onea,  wha 
were  auled  Ariiirathes  and  llolopliemea.  Sobi^ 
quently,  howaver,  she  bora  her  huband  tw 
daughters  and  a  son,  Mithridatea,  afterwMii 
Ariarathes  V.,  and  then  informed  Ariarathw  if 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  apon  him.  Tlw  ochv 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  from  Gi^ 
padticia,  one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Ur, 
XXX vii.  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  zziL  24,  azr. 
2«  4,  zxvi.  6,  zzxi  12,  13;  Appian,  S^.  S,  32^ 
42  ;  Diod.  L  c) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  prerionsly  caOed  Ifi- 
thridates,  reigned  33  yean,  ■.  c.  1$}— ISlL 
He  was  sumamed  Philopator,  and  was  disda- 
gnished  by  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  Ui 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  libeial  art& 
According  to  Liry  (xliL  'l9),  he  was  edocaud  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  account  may  perhaps  reCer  to  tha 
other  Aruinithes,  one  of  the  supponititions  sobs  «f 
the  late  king.  In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  tkt 
wish  of  the  Romans,  a  marriage  wiUi  the  tister  «f 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  hitter  made  war  upon  hi^ 
and  brought  forward  Holophemea,  one  of  the  sa^ 
ponititious  sons  of  the  kte  king,  as  a  rhiimant  of  tkt 
throne.  Ariarathes  was  deprived  of  his  kingdoa. 
and  tied  to  Itome  about  a.  c.  1 SH.  He  waa  l» 
stored  by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  appear  to 
hare  allowed  Holophemes  to  nign  jointly  witk 
him,  as  is  expresHiy  stated  by  Appiau  {Swr,  A7\ 
and  implied  by  Poiybius  (xx'zii.  20).  The  j«at 
goreniiiient,  however,  did  not  hist  long  ;&■'«« 
find  Ariarathen  shortly  afterwanN  nanied  as  ioli 
kin^'.  In  iL  (^  I.'>4,  Ariarathes  as«i«ted  Attaint  ia 
his  w.ir  ag-.iinst  Pni*ias,  and  mfiit  hi>  son  Dteroetnaa 
in  cnmnuind  of  his  forces.  He  fell  in  a.  r,  130.  ia 
the  ¥mT  of  the  Ronums  against  Aristoiiicn*  of  Pet' 
gnniu4.  In  return  for  the  >uccoure  which  be  hai 
bntiight  the  KoiiKins  on  that  occasion,  Lycanaii 
and  Cilicin  Mere  added  to  the  domininns  of  kit 
f.imily.  Ily  his  wife  Laodice  he  had  mx  childna; 
but  th<'y  uere  all,  with  the  except mn  of  tht 
youn^'st,  killed  by  their  mtither,  that  sbo  might 
i>btiiin  the  government  uf  tlie  kingdom.     After  sht 
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bad  been  pot  to  douh  bj  tbe  people  on  aceoont  of 
brr  cnieltT,  ber  yonngett  ton  nioceeded  to  tbe 
crovn.  (Diod.  L  cv,  Bjbc  zzIt.  p.  626,  ed.  West.; 
Polrb.  iii  5,  zxxiL  20,  2S,  mWu  12 ;  Joftin, 
zxxT.  I,  xxzrii.  1.) 

VI.  Tbe  jamgtst  tan  of  tbe  pneeding,  leign- 
•i  about  Si  j9Kn,  b.  c.  130—96.  He  wa*  a 
cttd  at  bia  ancce— km.  He  married  Laodice, 
tbe  fMter  of  Mitbridatea  Eunator,  king  of  Pontna, 
ad  vaa  put  to  deatb  by  Mitbridatea  by  meant 
efOosdiaflL  (Jutin,  zzxrii.  1,  zxzriiL  1;  Mem- 
mm^ap^FkoL  Cod.  224,  p.  230, a.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 
Ob  hn  dcatb  tbe  kingdom  waa  teiced  by  Nico- 
■rfri,  king  of  Bitbynia,  wbo  married  Laodice, 
tbr  widow  of  tbe  hte  king.  But  Nioomedea  was 
■M  expelled  bj  Mithndatfa,  wbo  pbeed  npon 
tbr^rone. 
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VII.  A  ion  of  Ariantbea  VL  He  was,  bow- 
erer,  alio  mnrdered  by  Mitbridatea  in  a  abort 
tiae.  vho  now  took  poeeenion  of  bis  kingdom. 
(Je<dii,  xxxriii.  1.)  Tbe  Cappodocians  rebelled 
lEucst  Mitbridatea,  and  pbced  upon  tbe  throne, 


VIII.  A  sMond  son  of  Ariaratbes  VI. ;  but 
W  vw  speedily  driren  oat  of  tbe  kingdom  by 
Miibridatrc.,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
iak.  Bj  tbe  dea^  of  these  two  sons  of 
Anuatbes  Vl.,  tbe  royal  family  waa  extinct. 
Mhhridates  placed  npon  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
HDs,vbo  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
■nt  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  daim  to  the 
tknae  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
s«  «f  Ariacatbea  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridates 
abo,  with  equal  shamelesaness,  says  Justin,  sent 
as  ivbas^  to  Rome  to  assert  uat  tbe  youth, 
si«  be  bad  placed  npon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
aeeadnt  of  Ariaratbes  V.,  wbo  fell  in  the  war 
Ipaat  Aristonicus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
mifpt  tbe  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  tbe  Cappodocians.  But  as  the  people  wished 
fat  s  king,  tbe  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
vkoB  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Arisbafnne&.  (Justin,  xxxTiii  I,  2  ;  Strab.  zii. 
FMO.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobarcanes  II.,  and  brother 
sf  Ariofaananes  I1T.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  zr.  2),  reigned 
ut  years,  B.  a  42 — 36.  W^ben  Caesar  had  con- 
£T«ed  Ariofaarames  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
pbecd  Ariaratbes  under  his  brother*s  goTemment 
.^nasatbes  soeeeedcd  to  the  crown  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  bat  waa  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
.\ot4iny,  iHm  appointed  Arcbebius  as  bis  successor. 
(.\ppian,  B.  C.  T.  7 ;  Dion  Caaa.  zliz.  32  ;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  15,  ex.  2.) 

ClintoB  makea  tUs  ArianlbM  tbe  son  of  Ario- 
hanaaca  IlL  (wbon  be  calb  tba  second) ;  but  as 


there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobarzanes, 
gnindfiithcr,  son,  and  grandson  [AriobakzanksJ, 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  £unily  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Ariarathes  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarsanes  III.  Cicero  {ad  AU,  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariaratbes,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  &  &  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
belicTe  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
F,  H,  ToL  iiL  Appendix,  c  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  phiced  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  ore 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  imcertoin  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EBOT2,  Eni^ANOTS, 
and  ♦lAOMHTOPOX.  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
PaOas  is  represented.  (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  (•A^(nnit),  caUed  by  Justin  (x.  1 ) 
Ariarates,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochus.  (Plut^rtox. 
c30.) 

ARIBAEUS  i*kpi€auis\  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padodans,  was  slain  by  the  Ilyrcanians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia.  (iL  1.  §  5,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (kpucivri)^  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latiuro,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
reUUed  that  Hippolytus,  afler  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asclepius,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurion 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  some  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Scrv.  ad  Aen.  ii. 
116;  Strab.  V.  p.  239;  Hygin.  Fab,  261.)  Ao- 
cordinff  to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  foUowing  manner :  — The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  waa 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch  ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  rictorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  skve,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  {Cai^.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rear  nemorensis,  Ovid  {Fwst,  iii.  260, 
&c),  Suetonius,  and  Pausonias,  speak  of  contests 
of  sUves  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  td 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.       [L.  S.] 

ARIDAEUS.     [Ariaeub;  Arrhidaku&] 

ARIDO'LIS  {*kpiZ(»\is\  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Coria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  token  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sium,  B.  c.  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.   (Herod.  viL  195.) 

ARIGNO'TE  i^hprfv^n),  of  Saraos,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  tiroes  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thcano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  (Suidas,«.r. 'A/>i7vo^,  etavod,  lltScey,\ 
Gem.  Alex.  Sirmn,^  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629 ; 
Harpocrat  ».  v.  ZOoi.) 

ARIGNO'TUS  {^Apiyrwrot),  a  Pythagorean  bi 
tbe  time  of  Lucian,  was  renowned  for  his  wisdn* 
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and  bad  the  Banmmo  of  Up6s,  {h}iciui,PkiUtpscmJ, 
c  29,  &c) 

ARIMA'ZES  CAfM^fnO  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
(^AfHOfidfiis),  a  chief  who  hod  posaesuon,  in  &  c. 
328,  of  a  very  strong  fbrtrcu  in  Sogdiana,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droyscn  identities  with  n 

S^ace  called  Kohiten,  situate  near  the  pau  of 
Lolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimazcs  at  first  refused  to 
surrender  the  pbioe  to  Alexander,  hut  afterwards 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit.  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief,  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Cnrtius  (rii.  1 1 ) 
reUtes,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arimazes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (iT.  19)  or  Poljraenus  (ir.  8.  $  29), 
and  is  improbable;  (Comp.  Strab.  xl  p.  517.) 

ARIMNESTUS  CApifu^ffffros  \  the  com- 
mander of  the  PUtoeans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Pbitaea.  (Pans.  ix.  4.  §  1 ;  Herod,  ix.  72 ; 
Plut.  An$L  c.  1 1.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donitts  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestoa,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestus;  [Aiimnxstus.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  CApu,eapfdirfit),  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridatet  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xen.  Qpr,  riii  8.  §  4 ;  Aristot 
PoliL  T.  a  §  15,  ed.  Schncid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobananet  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  b.  c.  405,  to 
the  sea- coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  f/elL 
L  4.  §  7),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalcidas  in 
B-aSSa  (/</.  T.  l.§28.) 

II.  Succeeded  his  &ther,  Mithridatet  I.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  b.  a  363—337.  (I)iod.  xvi.  90.) 
He  appears  to  hare  held  some  high  office  in 
the  Persian  court  fire  years  before  the  death  of 
his  fiither,  as  we  find  htm,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  b.  c. 
868.  (Xen.  //«•//.  Tii.  1.  §  27.)  Ariobarrancs,  who 
is  called  by  Diodorus  (xv.  90)  satmp  of  Phr}'giaf 
and  by  Nepos  {Dafam.  c.  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  rcvolte<l  from  Artaxerxes  in  b.  c.  3fi2, 
and  may  be  rrgardi^  as  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.  Demostlienofi,  in 
B.  c  3.52,  speaks  of  Ariobanuuies  and  his  thnn; 
sons  having  boon  lately  made  Athenian  citizens, 
(/n  Aristocrat,  pp.  66(>,  Cti7.)  Ho  mentions  him 
again  {pro  likod,  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assiHtance;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariubarzanes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  266  and  died  about  &  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur- 
renderml  to  him.  (Memnon,  cc.  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariubarzanes  and  his  father,  Mithridatet,  sought 
the  aKsidtance  of  the  Gauls,  who  hod  come  into 
Asia  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  bv  Ptoloniy.  (ApoUun. 
9fK  Strph.  Djft.  8.  r.  "A^jfwpo.)  Ariub:u'zanes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satmp  of  Persis  fled  after  tlio  kittle  of 
(}ui^{^m(■la,  b.  c:.  331,  to  secure  the  Peniinn  (iates, 
a  poM  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  bin  march  to 
lVrM>)H>lit.  Ali'xandrr  wa»  at  firbt  unable  U>  four  • 
the  pttM ;  but  sonic  prisonvrs,  or,  aicordiiig  to  oilier 
account*,  a  Lyciao,  having  ac<]uaiuted  hiiu  with  a  ^ 
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way  over  the  moontaint,  be  wat  enable 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  camp.  The 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Ariobancanet  etca 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  moontainc  (Arriai 
Diod.  xvii.  ()8 ;  Curt.  v.  3,  4.J 

3.  I'he  luime  of  three  kmgt  of  Ca 
Clinton  (F.  //.  iiL  p.  436)  maket  only  tw 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  ooint  seem  to  p 
there  werv  three. 

I.  Sumamed  PkUaromaeut  {^tX^ptifit 
coins  (a  c,  93 — 63),  wat  elected  king 
Cappadocians,  under  the  direction  of  the 
about  B.C.  93.  (Justin,  zzxviii.  2;  Strak  xi: 
Appian,  MHir,  10.)  He  was  several  ti 
pellcd  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridatet, 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.  He  seems 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediat 
his  accession,  as  we  find  Uiat  he  uts  n*si 
Sulla  in  b.  c.  92.  (Plut  SttUa,  6  ;  Li  v.  I 
Appian,  MUIir,  57.)  He  was  a  second  t 
pelled  about  B.  c.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome, 
then  restored  by  M.**  AquilHut,  about  i 
(Appian,  AfUhr,  10,  1 1  ;  JuKtin,  xxxviii. ; 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  &c,  88.  In  tl 
M-BT  was  declared  between  the  Romans  am 
ridates  ;  and  Ariobananet  wat  deprived 
king^dom  till  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84,  whi-n  h 
obtained  it  from  Sulla,  and  wna  establitbc 
by  Curio.  (Plut  Sklia,  22, 24 ;  Dion  Cais. 
173,  ed.  Reim.;  Appian,  Alilir.  60.)  / 
zancs  appears  to  have  retained  p<>ss(.*Mion  < 
padocia,  though  frequently  harassed  by  Mitk 
till  B.  c.  6G,  when  Mithridates  seized  it  ti 
departure  of  Lucullus  and  before  the  an 
Pompey.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man,  2,  5.)  II 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  in 
his  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  pmbablj 
B.  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  li 
(Appian,  Mithr,  105,  114,/^.  C,  i.  103  ;  Vi 
V.  7.  §  2.)  We  learn  from  a  Greek  Jns< 
quoted  by  Kckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  i 
his  wife  was  Athenais,  aiid  that  their  h 
P]iilt>|Kitor.  The  inscription  on  the  coi 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  ii 
tiiict  and  {Kirtlv  etfiiced  :  it  ithould  be  J^K1 
APIOBAPZANOT  ♦UOPHMAIOT.  PolUi 
prt>fiented  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victor} 
right  hand. 


I I.  Sumamed  PkiLipatirr  (^tKomJtrmp^  ac 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  b.  c.  63.  Tl 
of  his  deiith  is  not  known  ;  but  it  must  ba< 
previous  to  b.c.  51,  in  which  year  bis  s 
reigning.  He  ap{K*ars  to  have  Ux-n  astaft 
as  Cicen)  («k/  Fatu.  xv.  2)  reminds  the  snii 
fate  of  his  tnther.  Cicero  alM)  meiiliunt  thi 
liunuuics  in  one  of  his  orations.  {Ik  Pror.  t 
It  ap[»i>arh,  fn>m  an  ia!)c^iptiul^  that  his  « 
Will  a^  li.>  fuiher*s,  woh  named  Athenais. 

III.  Sumamed  ICtukU*  and  PkilorvmhM 
<T*€iis  hA  ^fiXoptifiaios),  according  to  Cic 
r>im.  XV.  2)  and  c^ilns.  siK\xx'di*d  his  Cst! 
long  biforc  II.  t .  ;il.  (lie.  /.  r.)  While  C» 
ih  Ciiicia,  he  protcclcU  AtiobarioiHrt  fium 
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xy  vkidi  was  Ibnned  against  bkn,  and  esta- 
bed  him  in  Ilia  kingdom.  (Ad  Fam,  h.  17« 
2,  4,  5,  ad  AtU  t.  20;  Pint.  Cic,  36.)  It 
nn  ftom  Cicero  that  Ariofaarxaaet  was  rery 
r,  and  that  he  owed  Pompey  and  M.  Brutus 
{c  sums  of  monej.  (Ad  AtL  ri  1 — 3.)  In 
var  bettr«en  Caoar  and  Pompcjr^  he  came  to 
assistance  of  the  latter  with  five  hundred  horse- 
a.  (Caes.  B.  C  iii.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  2.)  Caesar, 
vrrer.  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territories. 
» ibo  prr>t(>cted  him  against  the  attach  of  Phar- 
Eca,kinjrof  Pontoa.  (Dion  Casa.  zlL  63,  zlii.  48; 
in  Belt  Alex,  34,  &c)  He  was  slain  in  &  c  42 
tCasins,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
aa.  (DioTi  Casa.  xlvii.  33 ;  Appian,  B,  C  iv.  63.) 
i  the  annexed  coin  of  Ariobarzanes  the  inscrip- 
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oaii  BA21AEX12  APIOBAPZANOT  ETXEBOT2 
AI^IAOPOMAIOT.  (EckheU  iii.  ^  200.) 
ARIOMARDUS  ('ApaJ>iOf)«of),  a  Persian  word, 
» istter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
fri  (rir),  whence  comes  tnerdi  (virilitos,  virtus). 
ntf^ariHS  would  therefore  signify  '*  a  man  or 
90  kooourable,  or  entitled  to  respect.^*  (Pott, 
iymJfijftKhe  Fonehungtmy  p.  zxxvi)  Respecting 
t  Beaning  of  Ario^  see  Ariarathks. 
1  The  son  of  Dareiua  and  Pannys,  the  daughter 
Sacfdis,  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni 
Ike  anny  of  Xerxea.  (Herod.  viL  78.) 
1  Tke  Iwther  of  Artuphius,  commanded  the 
iipii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viL  67.) 
I  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
BBsoders  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
sxes.  (Ainch.  Pen.  38,  313.) 
ARrON  (*Apimv).  I.  An  ancient  Greek  bard 
\  gnat  master  on  the  cithara,  was  a  native  of 
etkynma  in  Lesbos,  and,  according  to  some  ao- 
tats,  a  son  of  Cyclon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
Bpk  Oncaea.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
bjmnbie  poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
IhxmL  l  23;  Schol  ad  Find.  OL  xiii.  25.)  AU 
ditioos  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
itoDporary  and  firiend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
rinth,  so  that  he  must  haTe  lived  about  B.  c. 
Ol  He  i^ipears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
at  the  court  of  Periander,  but  respecting  his 
t  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions, 
rcdy  anything  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
ry  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
led  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
ui  rant  the  atory,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
t  in  some  mujncal  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
L  bdrn  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin- 
a  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
1«  aailora  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
norder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream«  informed  his  be- 
ed  bard  of  the  plot  After  having  tried  in  vain 
lave  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
X  BMfe  to  teak  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
the  dthara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself 
the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
pired  strains,  tod  then  threw  himself  into  the 
u     But  many  wng-lof  ing  ddphhui  had  asiem- 


I  bled  round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  cnrriod  him  to  Taciuirus, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  When  tlio 
Corinthian  vessel  airivcd  likewise,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  liad  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  (Herod,  i.  24  ; 
Gellius,  xvi.  19;  Hygin.  Fal),  194  ;  Paus.  iii.  2."). 
§  5.)  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  nnd  Pausania^ 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monunn'ut, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himseU^  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were 
phu^ed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  /.  c ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg,  Edog.  viii.  54  ;  Aelian,  H,  A.  xii.  45.)  A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Bergk^s  Poetae  Lyrid  Graeciy  p. 
566,  &C. 

2.  A  febulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  begot  by 
Demeter ;  for  in  order  to  eftcape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphoseid  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Paus.  viii.  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  (ap,  Paus»  L  c.)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Gaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zephyrus 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smym.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  c(m- 
test  with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Heracles,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Pausu  /.  c. ;  Hesiod. 
SctU.  Here  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chiefs  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  .58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
Uie  one  h(^ed  by  the  Aedui  (in  the  modem 
Buj^gundy),  the  other  by  the  Arvemi  (Auvei^ie), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wcsalth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  largo 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000  :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes: — the  Harudes,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  Vangiones,  Nemctes,  Sedusii, 
and  Suevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Riesengebirge  and  Erzgebirge,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  from  /Aer,  "  a 
host,"  and  Fursty  '*  a  prinec,"  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicus.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  never  to  seek  help  from  Rome.  But  it 
fared  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Ariovistus  first  seized  a  third  part  of 
the  Sequanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  luid  won  for  thcni,  and  soon  after  de- 
manded a  second  portion  of  cqu*d  extent.     Divh* 
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tiacuji,  the  only  nolile  Atniiian  who  had  neither 

?;iven  hostages  nor  taken  the  oath,  requested  help 
rom  Caebar,  and  was  accompanied  hy  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chiefs  of  all  tribes,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quam^ls  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
four  lest  their  request  should  be  known  to  Ario- 
vistus,  and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  (hiul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  OTemin  by  the  barl>arians, 
sont  orders  to  Ariovistos  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Ariovistus 
liad  before  ust*d  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vcsontio 
(Benan^on),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
tliey  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
h(Nird  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  Uicy  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
rffiised  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  f'lvourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
Kittle.  Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inter- 
view between  Caesar  and  Ariovistos  was  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days ;  Ariovistus  con- 
triving means  of  {mstponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
pniphecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
ilistiince  of  50  miles  from  Uic  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  snudl  boats,  and 
among  the  Litter  Ariovistus  himselfl  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retreat;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fame  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
(/fL4.  iv.  73)  we  find  Cerealis  telling  the  Trevcri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupi(>d  the  banks  of  tlie 
Rhine,  **  im^mh  aiiut  Ariavutui  fvyuo  Galliarum 
ptttiniurJ^  This  shews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Cies.  n.  a.  I  31—53;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31, 
&c;  Plut.  r.ws.  18  ;  L'v.  Epit,  104.)  [G.  11  UC.J 
ARIPIIRON  {'Apttpfmt^),  1.  The  father  of 
Xanthippns,  and  grand^ther  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vi.  131,  136,  vii.  33,  viii.  131 ;  Pans.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  (Plat.  Protatf,  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  (.)f  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful  paean  to  health  ("Txifia),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
iMyinning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  (de 
fxifuM  inter  Suit,  c  6.)  and  Maximus  Tyrius  (xiiL 
1.)  It  is  priuted  in  Bergk*s  Poetae  Lyrki  Graeci, 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  {*Apiatfi).  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacus  but  was  aflor^-ards  resigited  to 
Ilyrtacus.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  Accordin-i;  to 
some  accounts,  the  Tnijiin  town  of  Ari«be  derived 
its  name  from  her.    (Sii-ph.  Byz.  t.  r.) 

2,  A  daughter  of  Teuter  and  wile  of  Dardunut. 


ARISTAENU& 

She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  Mne  tndiiMi 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisbe  who  gave  the  mm  i 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Byi. «.  r. ;  LTcspb:  i 
1 308.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  tiie  wib  ; 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  f  I ;  eonpi  EiuMh.  . 
ad  Horn.  p.  89-4.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Afacama,  and  wife  of  PiM^  i 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  I^esbns  denial  j 
iu  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.r.;  Eostath.  i.e.)  (Ll|    « 

ARISTAE'N£T*lJS(*AfH4rra£r«ros),ofI)jM|,  , 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  AdMM  i 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  MaBtiuMi  : 
ac.207.     (Polyb.  xi  11.)     [ARitTALXiiLj 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Phaselis,  of  wUch 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanas  Byi.  (&  n  ; 
r4Ka.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  oo  EM  ., 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eodoc.  yiSLf^  . 
07.)  Fabricius  (JilU.  Grace,  iL  p.  697}  mnHMH  \ 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE'NETUS('Apurra/rtTOf),tbeRptfil  . 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-I^etters  (jvwvskal  . 
^pATTMcaf),  which  were  first  edited  by  SanbM^    . 

! Antwerp,  15G6),  and  subseqncntlv  by  de  Ym%  '. 
Utrecht,  1736),  Abrosch,  (ZwolL  174$).  mi  - 
Boissonado  (1822).  These  Letters  are  takra  rf-  ^ 
most  entirely  from  Pbto,  Lucian,  Pbiliiilf^Hb  | 
and  Plutarcli ;  and  so  owe  to  their  irpoted  aalbr  , 
Aristaenetus  nothing  but  the  connexion,  tktf  . 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventmi; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  ■eiiteneeii  m  , 
even  pamgraphs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  oaAi  , 
whole  tlicy  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgaitiii^ 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  im  . 
conjectured,  that  be  is  the  same  as  Aristanwlairf 
Nicaea,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius*  Epistles  tm 
addressed,  and  who  lost  bis  life  in  the  earth^Mta 
in  Nicomedia,  A.  D.  358.  (Comp.  AmmiaB.  Mtf* 
cell.  xvii.  7.)  That  this  supposition,  howmr,  k 
errone<»us,  is  pro\ed  by  the  mention  of  the  Ci4^ 
braied  {Mtntomimus  Canunollus  in  one  of  the  ffy» 
tics,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifUi  ccntaiy  kf 
Sidonius  Apolloniaris  (xxiiL  267)  aa  his  luutwi 
pomrv.     Sidonius  died  a.  d.  484.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARISTAENUS  (^Apurroirof),  of  MegalopAi 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  bv  PoItImm 
(Sch weigh,  ad  J'olyh.  xviL  1)  and  Phitairh  («► 
iop.  13,  17).  Aristoenus,  however,  appears  la  hi 
the  correct  name.  He  was  strategiis  of  the  Achaea 
league  in  b.  c.  198,  and  induced  the  Acbaeiinsli 
joui  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  ef  ll» 
cedon.  Pitlybius  defends  him  from  the  chaift  rf 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  |oUuvia| 
year  (b.  c.  197)  he  was  again  •tmtegus  and  aoroA* 
panied  the  consul  T.  (juinctius  Fkunininus  tn  Mi 
interview  with  Philip.  (PiJyh.  xxxiL  19—^1, 
32;  Polyb.  xvii.  I.  7.  13.)  In  the  same  ynrha 
also  persuaded  the  lioeotians  to  espouse  the  titia 
of  the  Romana.  (Li v.  zxxiii.  2.)  In  &  c.  1S\ 
when  he  was  again  stmtcgus,  he  jouied  1 
with  10,000  f«M>tand  1000  horse  in  order  to  i 
NabiK.  (Liv.  zxxiv.  25,  Alc.)  He  «aa  also 
stratt'^UM  in  B.  c.  185,  and  attacked  PhilopocaM 
and  LycortAH  fur  their  c<tnduct  in  relatiuii  to  iIm 
enit>as«>y  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemj.  (Pol^k 
xxiii.  7,  9,  10.) 

AriktatiiUH  was  the  political  opponent  of  Plul» 
pormen,  and  showed  uiure  rMdineas  to  ffimtifr  the 
w  khiies  of  the  Romans  than  Philopuemen  did.  He 
was  elfMjtient  and  skilled  in  politic*,  bat  not  4i» 
tinguiithed  in  war.  (Polvb.  xzr.  9;  i 
rhil>j),  17  ;  Paus.  viii.  51.  g  1.) 


!,  SS  the  «on  «yf  Apollo  by 
tghter  of  Pcneiiu.  Other, 
iciona^  call  bin  fklht^r  Cheiron 
(r>i*Hl.  iv.  III,  A:c.;  Ajxtllon.  Rhod. 
irith  th^  Schol;  Find,  lyk  ix.  45, 
iprie«  nbtnit  hU  joutb  are  vt-ry  raai^ 
w  him  at  otice  as  the  faraaritc  of 
Eti  niQihtfr  Cyiwic  bid  hc^n  cirri<^d 
RKnmt  Pelion,  when'  he  fonnd 
iritti  a  iJAfi,  to  Liby.i,  where 
after  h«»r,  and  where  nhe  f?avr 
After  be  had  pmwn  up,  Ahw- 
ft  Tbebt«  in  [JmoUa,  where  he  learnt^ 
I  and  (he  mu»eft  thii^  aru  of  ht^ing 
fm  Aoeordtng  to  loine  ctntemtinU  he 
llie  daiigbter  of  Citdmiin,  who 
Nstal  Bima,  Charmui,  CokiearpiiA,  Ac- 
Poljdoni*.  (HewxL  Tk*^.  97%) 
fertttiate  dostli  of  bis  son  Actocon,  he 
went  to  Ceoi^  who«e  inhabitanU 
a  destnicttre  dnraght,  by  erecting 
IcnMrtis.  This  gnve  rue  to  an 
I  of  iLmtaifU*  with  Z<^u»  in  Ceo«. 
I  ka  i«tumed  to  Libya,  where  hiii 
Ired  for  hira  a  tieet,  with  which  he 
ily,  iriftited  icveml  t»laiidA  of  th^ 
VI,  a&d  lor  a  time  ruled  orer  Sar- 
^  ibew  ittanda  hi*  a'onhip  ipread 
\  Omeda  and  other  fJrc>ek  colonif^. 
it  to  Thrace,  where  be  became  ini- 
myaterica  of  Dionysoa^  and  after 
fur  •ome  time  near  mount  Haeinus, 
the  town  of  Arutavonf  he  dia- 
Onapw  Taut.  r.  17.  f  3.)  Arif*tapu« 
bemrrtceril  diviniUt.'*  in  andent 

>    «.'Mr»l-,r,r,...l     -.mtK.i    ^fOtCCtOr  Of 

iiuicions; 

h1  nveried 

,A  ihe  f^un  and 

I  '  I         M>iMii..nHy 


\SL 


af^fiflt  Tf hrmi  he  nfterwardu  deh'Ttrrw!  two  omtiims. 
(Atlien.  xiii.  pp.  bm,  d.  ^UG,  a.  S«7,  d.  fiim»  c. ; 
Harpwrrat  «.  r.  *A<^wn,) 

2.  A  Corinthian  heuim,  the  mifitn'SA  of  Detiic- 
triuH,  the  gTttnd»ou  of  DcmetriuB  PhiUeriMiji, 
{Athen.  iv,  p.  h;7,  d»e.) 

AKISTA'GOHAS  {' Kfnincey6pas\  of  Miletna, 
bruther-in-luw  and  cou^iu  of  Hi^tuu^uss,  was  k*ft  by 
hitu,  on  hj6  occupjitloii  of  ^lyrcinua  and  during  hia 
«tay  at  the  Per&ian  ttJurL,  lu  chaj-go  of  iha  govem- 
meiit  of  Miletu«.  \\'\h  nii^onduct  in  thift  situation 
caused  the  first  intemiption  of  an  intorvjil  of  »iii- 
versal  peocf,  and  comntenced  ihe  chain  of  evejiiw 
which  raifu'^d  (irecoe  to  the  kn-cl  of  Fensta.  In  501 
fs.  c,  leniptL'd  by  the  pro«pcct  of  making  Najciw 
hi»  dopeudi.ncy,  he  ohmined  a  fore*  for  ita  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphynies. 
While  leading  It  he  quarreUcd  with  its  coumiander  \ 
the  Persian  in  revenge  ii«nt  warning  to  NaxoR,  and 
the  project  failed.  Ari»Uigor«iH  finding  hia  trctMuts 
wasted^  and  hiniiM^lf  embarm»Eiod  through  tho  fiulnre 
of  hii  prtimises  to  Artipherne*,  began  to  modimte 
a  general  revolt  of  louia.  A  mesiuge  from  Hifc- 
tiacui  dett^nnintid  hint,  llii  Brst  «tep  was  to  Mrize 
the  several  tyrrmU  who  were  ttill  with  the  anna- 
menu  deliver  ihom  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
cLuim  democracy  ;  hiniR<4f  too,  professedly,  surrcii- 
dmiig  hii»  (kower.  IJe  ihL'O  set  hail  forUreece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  fir^t  at  SpnrU  ^  but  after  UMOg 
Bvery  engine  in  his  funver  to  win  Cl^Himenes,  the 
king,  be  waa  ordered  to  depirt :  at  Athcn&  be  was 
bi'tter  received ;  and  with  the  ironps  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  live  added  by 
the  Kretriiiiift,  he  sent,  in  4^5),  an  iuniy  up  thtf 
country^  which  captured  and  buoit  Siutlis,  but  woa 
Anally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed  ;  the  Per&iau  oomiaanden  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns ;  Aristagoras,  in  trepidatioa 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinni.     This  courj*  be 
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km,  n.  c  500,  AiuioBonM  wns  uken  bj  itratagcm 
Mml  delivered  up  to  du  frUow-citiseas,  who,  how- 
ttvtir,  diunuwd  bioi  iinin)ur«L  (Uemd.  it.  lild, 
V.  37,  »«.) 

2.  Tymnt  of  r>  i Jcua,  one  of  Uie  loniaa  duofa 
leflt   by  Dure  ill*  to  guard   the 
Dnnube.     (Hcrwl.  iv,  1»H,) 

AHISTA'OURAS  (A^t^rrayiipai),  «  Hwk 
wrilcf  on  EffypL  fSt^pb,  By*.  *.  pt*  "Kpfuyrvptr 
tfii*»,  Tdtro^^JSf  Smiw  H^fUVi,  Y«fij,  •EAAifi'iir^y  j 
AeUon,  //.  A.  %l  10.)  Slephantit  Byiu  {§.  r. 
rv»tii«(^Att)  Rayt,  that  Amtagonw  wns  not  much 
voonger  tKim  FlAto»  and  from  the  order  in  which 
h*  u  nientiooed  t^  FLinj  (/f.  M  xzxvL  1*2«  ■. 
)7)  in  tiie  list  of  ttuthon,  who  wiote  upon  Pym- 
Btids.  h**  wnnld  appeikr  to  have  lived  between,  or 
htv\:  ''irury  of,  Durii  of  Samoe  and  Arto> 

mi'  :  hc«iu. 

A ; . . .  . ;.  i  <  O  R AS,  cofmic  poet.  [M  stag  snim.  ] 
AHl'STANAX  {'Aptgrdt^},  a  Gr*ek  phy»i- 
cioi),  of  who»e  life  nothing  it  known,  and  of  whose 
date  it  dm  be  poftitively  determined  only  that,  oa 
he  ii  mentioned  by  Sorantu  (ZAr  Arte  Ofj*ktr.  p. 
201 ),  he  muit  hnve  lired  come  time  in  or  before  the 
leeond  century  after  Cliriat.  [  W,  A.  O.} 

ARISTA NDKR  ( ApWoyS^rX  the  moat  cete- 
bfaied  soothjayer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
liurrired  the  king.  (Arriiin,  Anafj.  iti,  %  if.  -1, 
&c.;  Curt,  jr.  2,  6,  IS,  16,  vii.  7;  P\u%.  Ai^. 
25;  Aelion,  V.  N.  xii.  64  ;  Artemid.  L  31,  ir. 
24.)  The  work  of  Ariitonder  oo  prodigict,  which 
ii  T^hstA  to  by  Pliny  (H,  N.  xnl  25.  ».  30; 
Blenelmt,  lib.  viiL  x.  xir.  xv.  xriil)  and  Luckin 
{FkiliopQi,  &  21),  WM  probablj  wiitteo  by  the 
•oothtayer  of  Alexander* 

AHISTANDER,  of  Paiot,  w«i  the  •colptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Ldcedoemoniani  mode 
out  uf  the  ipoila  of  the  battle  of  AuFospotami  (ikC 
405),  and  dedjcated  at  Amydte.  The  two  tripods 
had  tutuei  beneath  them,  between  the  feet  :  that 
of  Arifttander  hod  Sparta  holding  a  \yre  %  that  of 
Polvcleitut  hod  a  figure  of  Aphnxlite.  (Pan*.  ilL 
IR.  §.V)  [P.S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  CM^nTV^oi).  L  U  nnmed 
with  Peiaauder,  Phrynichui,  and  Antiphon,  at  a 
pnncipal  lisader  of  the  **  Four  Hundred  ^  (n.  a  4 1 1 ) 
at  Athene  and  is  ipeeified  as  one  of  the  »trongett 
BDti^deQiocnitie  ponisant.  (Tbnc,  viii.  90.)  Un 
the  fiTti  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  bim  leariflg  the  oonnctl-ttHiin  with  Theiomeiies, 
ud  AcHog  It  PieiiMeiii  at  the  Umi  of  the  younff 
ciligMChkid  «ftfili7  (ifti  92)  %  and  on  the  dovnjbjl 
of  hit  party,  he  took  advantage  of  hb  offiee  as 
,  und  rode  o€  with  a  ptftv  of  the  tnost 
I  of  ibe  fbnlpi  oichen  to  tki  border  fon 
if  Omffii  litfiB  bulogod  hj  tile  Bo^otimi  ttnd 
CofiiilbkM.  lo  oooe^  «rii>)  thMn.  i^  under 
eover  of  hta  fQWOKid,  be  d'  rfison,  by 

ft  statement  of  trnm  cniKln.<  ^i«tfta,  tnta 

•urrrnder,  iiied  the  yUmA  fur  the  mefny. 

ilk  m,)  •  ill,  It  appeon,  came  into  the 

iaads  ik  xhr  Ainenuint»  And  waa  with  Alezielaa 
livitgbt  lo  trial  and  vmiiidMd  with  ^enih,  aol  kitf 
Ilttni406.  (Xen.tfe&.l7.§28;  hyem.t^lmm. 
p,  HI;  ThirlwolU  Iy.  m  «i7  uid  73.)  [A.  H.  CJ 
2>  Then  was  tn  Atfaenian  of  the  natne  d[ 
AhMfeRhta^apnrtntly  a  diHerrol  penon  frumtbv 
«ltpBcbkd  ]mkn  of  thai  name),  a  eoBTefMiion 
lelwwii  whom  and  doeiwtat  b  reoofded  by  Xeno- 
lihon.  \Mtm,\l  7.)  b 

I,  A  LMtdMviiWMi  «b»  b  m.  c,  400  wa*    i 
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sent  out  to  sooceed  OmsoAm  at  1 

tiura.    The  Qrseka  who  bod 

in  his  expedition  mainst  his 

hod  recently  rataraod^  and  the  aaia  bedy  of  i 


had  flocamped  imv  Bymt^amOL    SevMU 
bowwpiiv  OM  aold  iJuir  mmm  mA  itkm 


leoideiioe  in  the  dty  ItaeIC 

the  instructions  he  hod  wcelfed  from  Anaij 
the  Spartan  odmiml,  whom  be  hod  m'^tot  Cy 
sold  oil  these,  amounting  to  nboat  400,  oa  \ 
Having  been  bribed  by  Phonuibaaitat  h«  i 
the  troope  ftam  naomag  into  Ask  mumtm 
that  MtnupV  pforinea, main fntioiia tmt wm 
end  iU-tmled  than.  (Xen.  AmA.  ^H  M^ 
m3,§|  I— S,  tiL  6.  II  la,  24,) 

4,  One  of  tW  mnbuaHdqw  lent  by  iht 
to  greleiicaii,  the  eon  of  Aniiochiu  the  Orwtt, 
1£^0.    (Polyk  xxL  4.) 

5.  A  pnttce  or  ruier  of  the  Cokbimia,  a; 
bv  PomiM'T  ofler  the  close  of  tb*  Miitny*tig 
(Appian,  de  Be/t,  MiU^  e.  Hi,)  [C  P.  M.| 

AJilSTARCUUS  (*A^<rr«^x»«).  ^  " 
nut  A,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  tnterpi 
dreams.     (X>«'«i/H)«pj7dt,  Arteanid.  ir.  2X  i 

ARISTARCHrS    ('A/>6rrafx«)t  il-» 
KOGOJLFUXA^  the  author  ef  a  isilcs'  ««  ^km 
tion  of  Athena,  and  the  eveuu  which  tatk 
then  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  life  of  Dionysiut,  the  Aneio|ie^ibe,     (Hi 
nus,  £!p.  ad  JLudoricMm^  quoted  by  V^esa^iia 
Gra^'  -     V'   *      "'    "'    »rrniann.) 

A  J;  TTo^x*').    *fc« 

cclelM  1  crititin  i 

was  a  native  of  ^ttOMlJtavm.     He  w 
Alexandria,  in  the  tchool  of  AfialeplMkee  «f  il^ 
tontium,  and  afterwonU  founded  biaaelf  a 
moticol  and  critical  scfiool,  which 
long  time  at  Aiexondria,  and  snl 
also.    Ptolemy  Philopitiir  est 
the  edtication  of  hia  ton,  Plokny 
Ptolemy   Phyicon    too 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  71.)     OAfciug,  be' 
treatment  which  the  ocholin  and 
AleiEondria  cxpericiiced  in  the  njgn  cf 
Arittarchtu,  then  at  an  advanced  ng*w  Ml 
and  went  to  Cvprua,  where  he  is  aid  I* 
at  the  oge  of  sef enty-lwo,  of  vohalary 
because  he  woa  snf^^fing  from 
He  left  behind  him  two  oan 
Aiistaichua,  who  aiv  likewtti  enllod  fgmmtm^m^ 
but  neither  of  tfaem  apptnra  In  kn#  *  ^    •     - 
thing  of  the  vpint  or  talents  of  tb«  ' 

The  numcnwa  bllowem  and  disriyli  if  Aii» 
iwehtia  wen    daeignntod  by  tba    n^aoa   «f  4 
'Afitor4^9t^  or  el  dr*  'Aptmffdmtk 
hk  maaior  Ailalophnao^  nnd  nb  «t 
of  IdnUno,  tiM  bttd  if  tbn 


knowtedg*  and  tfitical  akHL    fl  m  vMa  liii  wm 

devoted  lo  gmmmatkil  and  critkal  p«mdi%  wiA 

the  Tiew  to  exi^ain  and  oonoliiBlo  ifwwi  iotii^ 

Iha  aacieni  povia  of  atoe«%  eaab  na  Umbm^  flalHI 

ARbibehiuw  Aoeebyloi^  ^ 

lon^mid  others.  Hi* 

ovftything,  which  the  tcfm  in  ita  wiim 


atafmaid*  and  iM  toffiClMr  niH  Ui  pMl  OMM^ 
Mnmoi  in  npMai  aa  tba  iMI  vii  aMMM 

'  mself  is  often  called  the  frisso  «f  | 


AlttdTARCHUS, 

aib»  Co  bifo  nioffi  ibiiii  800 

(<pi|iHb*iw^)i»  whil^  horn  mn  cjcprKs- 

#w  of  a  Sc^iut  on  Honor  {Sput.  iL  L  2^7) 

9^  vTseesi  kive  inferred,  ibat  Arutarchtu  did 

Ml  WBI*  aftyihii^f  «i  all     Be»td^»  these  fivofitn^ 

09^  wm  WtA  Mentioii  of  a  w^ry  iinportajit  work, 

^  ^mk0y4mM^  of  mhkh  oufartunaUlj  a  v^ry  few 

ml  J  an  cxIanL     It  vimi  'ntt^ickcd  by 

W  ii  «  mitk  w^  ifmfMAiat,    (Ueliiiu,  ij.  25.) 

^  vofka  of  Acistarchus  are  lo»t,  and  all  that 

bM  fl£  Itia  confliua  of  fhoit  fmgnieot&i  which 

ijaMBBd  tkxvogh  the  Scholia  cm  the  abore- 

■MMid    pMiik       TheiB    fitagracnta^    however, 

11  Is  vtterij  oiWiffickiBt  to  give  ns  aaj  idea  of 

mmtam  actinlj,  the  extensive  knowledge, 

thorn  aU,  of  the  imiform   ttnctneia  of  hi» 

■i  prioeipleai  were  it  Dot  Uiat  Eii«Uthias  and 

maem  the  Venetian  Scholia  on    HomeJ"  (first 

h^mi  hf   ViQoiiiaiy  Veniee»  1788,  fol),  had 

eipj  meh  tslnetii  finm  hii  works  on  Homer^ 

mp'illlilM'iiilii^t    tlieir    fin^mentaij    imture, 

r  vatbeciitic  in  his  whole  gieatnetab    Aa&Lroa 

UomttMk   poems  ai9  conceined«  he  above  all 

fi  flodEttvomred  to  rutore  their  gtnniiie  text, 

euMls  ^  clear  it  of  alt  later  inU^rptilatinnt 

mau^ikaoK     He  marked  those  verse**  which 

ilkiqgbt  t^nruna  with  an  obelos^  and   those 

ik  m  oaoaideifcsd  aa  particulaily  beaatiful  with 

immtk     It  ia  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doabt 

\,gmgaBj  fpeakin^  the  text  of  the  Homeric 

■i«  Meli  M  it  haa  come  down  to  ui,  and  the 

h  poem  into  twentj-fottr  mphflodlcft, 

if  Aruterehitt ;  tliat  i»  to  &ay,  the 

AjUiaichus  prepared  of  the  Hotneric 

tlie  taaaia  of  all  Bubsoquent  editionit, 

I  ivoeooon  of  AnstArrhni  baa  been 

tlie  great  object  with  ueariy  all  the 

..jier,  cinoe  the  days  of  F*  A.  WuL£^  a 

kiadred  g:ema«,  wno  ilnt  shewed  the 

to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 

ISA  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 

bj  the  fiict,  that  m  manv  other  gram- 

Calliattatna,  Artftoniau,  Didymu«,  and 

Uteana  of  Atcalom,  wrote  sepniate  work»  upon 

&    la  iipliiiiiric  and  tnterpreiting  the  lloiueric: 

fMBibi  §m  Mhkh  nothing  had  been  done  before  hii 

■M^lat  ■■  rifi  vere  aa  great  as  those  he  ac<^uirvd 

^  b»  tsiijeal  laboora.     Hii  ejrplanaiions  as  well 

m  lb*  cQtkkBto  were  not  conlined  to  the^ero 

ihni  of  vonfti  «nd  phniea,  but  be  entered  also 

^m  ^aammif^l^OKm  of  m  higbej'  order,  concemirjg 

»jtfciiMf»  gpgyaphy,  and  on  the  artistic  eotnposi- 

|j«  anAttnictaR  of  the  Homeric  poems.     Me  was 

a  4«adkil  oppnnenl  of  the  allegorioal  interpretation 

if  Oe  M4  »iiek  waa  tben  begmiUQg,  which  some 

0atMam  ka^t  beeazne  vary  ^nieml,  and  was  per- 

|hi|a  aoviv  amed  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
m  mg  mmM  daj>  by  the  aothor  of  *^  llomernft.'* 
Thi  mtMiqatsj  of  tlie  Homenc  poems,  however,  as 
»iA  t»  lh9  hAvtorical  character  of  their  author, 
■^  feffvr  to  bave  been  doubted  by  Aristardiiis. 
lis  boifiovHi  gT^cAt  care  ninn  the  metrical  correct- 
a^  if  ife  text,  and  is  laid  to  have  proiaded  the 
««bl  of  Itooer  and  snoie  other  poeu  with  ac- 
«afe%  dbv  sov«atttao  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aritto- 
liiftsa  ef  i^MaMOiixm*  It  connot  be  fturpri&ing 
Mm  m  8^  who  worked  with  that  Iiidepeudent 
had  hii  enrtni«*s  and  detractors ;  but 
Klttemeiila  aa  that  of  Athenacus  (v. 
%  IsTX  b  *k^  AlbflnocUi  of  Cyxicus  is  {ire- 
^^JmA  lo  :|rbyTrh«%  nrv    tuore    than   couute^ 
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biiknced  by  otbent.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (//, 
iv.  235)  decUtes,  that  Aristarthus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critk-s,  even  if  they  should 
be  right  J  and  Paaaetius  (Athca.  xiv. 'p,  034) 
called  Aristarchuft  a  /icbrtj,  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  critidsms  and  explanations.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthe^iiia,  DiMteriaiio  de  AtiUarcMa 
(rrammah'm,  Jena,  1 7'25,  4to. ;  Villoison,  Proie^, 
ad  Apaliofu  !jt^  Horn.  p.  xv.,  &c,  Prolctf.  ad  f/om, 
Iliad,  p.  xivi.,  &c;  and  more  especially  F.  A* 
Wolfi  Protcffom,  in  Horn,  p.  ccivi^  &c.t  and  Ik  hrs, 
lie  AnalarcAi  Sttulivi  Ifumerkis  Regimont.  Priisa. 
18H3^  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apftrrapx^)'  ^^  A  Greek 
PHYSICIAN,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  kuo^vll,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attach*  d  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiocbus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  b.  c, 
2t>l— 246  (Polyaem  SiraUff,  \ml  50),  and  p*.>r- 
suadi-d  her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2,  Some  medioil  prcscnptiona  belonging  to  an- 
other phj^ciau  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Onlen 
and  Aetius,  who  apfjetii-s  to  Imvc  been  a  iialive  of 
Tarsus  in  L  ilicia,  (Gal  /A«  Compo».  Mtrfuytm.  cc. 
Loc.  V.  1 1 ,  vol.  xiii.  p  fm.)  [\\\  A.  G.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apicrrapxoi),  of  Bamos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  VV^e  know  Utile  of  bis  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  n,  c,  28U  and  261.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  firom  a  passage  in 
tjie  fjifjdKT}  ffvifTo^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  vol  i*  p* 
1()3,  ed.  llalaui)«  in  which  Hip[mrchus  ia  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  thy  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarchus  in  the  5()th  year  of  the  Ist  Calippic 
period  :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  Lim  in 
Plutarch  {de  Fttcie  m  Orie  Lunaf)^  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  tLo 
successor  of  ^eno. 

It  seems  that  he  em|>loyed  himself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  sLimc  of  the  most  important  eltimenta 
of  astronomy  ;  but  none  of  bis  wnrks  romain*  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  luaginitudeti  and  distimces  of 
the  sun  and  moon  {Trtpl  fi^ryt^w^  *fal  diro<TT7jf^rQtif 
ifALiv  ird  o-tX^tTjs).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  metliod  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (SuidaSf  s.e.  ^lA^ero^f,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  rerj'  ingenious^  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consitlenttioti 
that  et  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  port  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  aUo  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sim  and  moon  ;  ao  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  »un  and  moon  from  the  eye  ore  at 
that  Instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angulsif  distance  between  the  stiR 
and  moon)  cnn  be  observed,  and  then  it  ia  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it.  But  this  process  could  not»  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result;  for  it  would  be  im* 
possible,  even  with  a  telescope^  lo  deti'miine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phaenome- 
Doo  in  question  takes  place ;  and  iu  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  dimttmces  with  siifhcient  cxiictnesa.  In 
iaci,  lie  l;dccs  the  angle  at  the  eye  lo  be  83  degrcea 
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whcmiB  iU  mm]  mluc  it  Icm  thmi  &  nglit  tngte  by 
iilicmt  httlf  mnlniit^  oitly  ;  and  ht^neo  he  iitfert  that 
the  dixtiuice  of  the  »iiii  y»  tivtwct'D  C'lghtc^n  lujd 
twtiity  timeft  pmii**rthim  that  of  th«  niooit,  wht^f*- 
nA  the  true  ratio  ififtbout  twenty  ttmetaA^rent,  th<? 
di»taocct  being  to  oq«  auotber  nearly  ««  400  to  L 
The  fntio  of  the  trot*  diametura  of  the  nun  und 
ntuuii  would  follow  ifnmediatelr  from  thiit  of  tbcir 
difttiinci!%  if  their  nppntcnt   (angular)   duimeters 
wrrff  kuoMriu     An«tArchu»  Oftftuitift  that  their  np- 
tiircnt  diaiuetcrt  arc  equoL^  which  'a  nearly  true  ; 
out  «»tiiiyite«  their  common  value  at  two  dfttitHMi, 
whidi  b  tUMirly  foitr  lime»  too  great.     The  theory 
of  pmnibx  wat  ««  yet  unknown,  and  henee,  in 
(irdcr  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  nifiii^itudei  already  meiilioned,  he  oojnpnnpi 
th«  diameter  of  the  nioon  with  that  uf  the  earthV 
abndow  in  it>  neigh bourhood,  and   auiiuiei  the 
lattor  la  be  twice  oi  gr««l  aa  the  former     (Ita 
nMan  value  b  about  84C)    Of  oonrM  all  the  nuuu»- 
rbal  reaoJla  deduced  tram  theia  aticinifitiont  ore, 
like  the  one  fint  mentioned,  very  erroD4*ouL     The 
gfKimetriGiJ  prtmocMet  employed  tfaew  that  nothing 
likft   trigonometry   wha  kiiovi'n.     No  attempt   )• 
inftde  to  amgn  the  a>Moluie  nduea  of  the  magni' 
iud«!A  whoM  rati<4  are  invefttigated;  in  fiiet,  tht« 
could  not  be  done  without  an  nctiiol  fii(%a&urt'ment 
of  tbe  iMtfth — an  operation  which  tcemt  to  huve 
batn  firut  attempted  on  tcientihc  princjpte«  in  the 
neit  gciicmtion.    [KiiATCMTHKNica.)     Ariitarvjius 
doea  not  expUitn  hia  method  of  determming  the 
Uiparefit  diameteri  of  the  lun  and  of  the  earth'i 
aoadow;  but  thi*  bitter  muit  hare  been  doducinl 
from  cibftrr\Ation«  of  lunar  eclipK«,  and  the  former 
way  prohnhly  hare  liren  obser^-eJ  by  means  of  the 
Jtafimi  by  a  method  detcnbed   hy  Maembiui. 
0mm,  8b^,  i.  20.)     Thb   in»trument   i«  ciiid  to 
nave  been  invented  by  AriKtarchit«  (Vitruv.  it.  9): 
it  Crinhi«t4xi  (jf  an  hiiproved  ft»omtm   [Anaxiaian- 
OaaJ,  the  ■hiuhmr  bfiiig  ri'ceitrfd  not  upon  a  hori- 
loittal  pUne,  but  uiton  a  conceive  hembphericAi 
•uHboa  hailing  the  extremity  of  t}ie  ttyle  at  iu 
cantiv^  10  that  angles  mi|*ht  be  meatuned  dirvctly 
by  arm  inMcad  of  by  their  t<m*Knti,    The  gro** 
effor  in  the  vtUoe  aitribiju*d  to  the  *nn*i  apfMin-nt 
dimneU'r  it  ntMnarkAhle  -,  it  nppr^trv  however,  that 
Ariatarchu*  muit  afterward*  have  lulnpt^d  a  much 
rMlv  corfrct  estimate,   tince  Arrhimedet  In  the 
l^^^Ti^r  (WalliA,  Op.  voL  iti.  p.  5t5)  refen  to  a 
UMlbe  in  which  he  maile  il  only  half  a  degree. 
Papjpua,  whose  conwnr»ntftry  un  the  twKtk  rt^l  ^ry*-^ 
tfAvf  Ac^  it  estant,  duet  not  notice  thii  emeudiitton, 
vbeooa  It  ha*  been  eofijectttred,  that  the  other 
vorta  of  Ariitardiiu  did  not  eiiit  in  ki»  iim«, 
having  perhap*  perbbed   with   the   Alexandrian 
libmnr* 

Tt  ^  -  '  --  -'•  — '--—  -'  '  -  ■  --1  mo- 
dern) '  !  lU^ 
a;»d  '"  .  ■  'itMil 
In  coukidt^nrig  th«  *un  U*  b*  tixed,  lutd  attributing 
A  motiun  Hi  lJi«  aarth.  Plulnirh  N*-  f^a*.  in  or6.  Imm 
p*  &t2)  my  It,  that  Cbaiiibe*  it  Anitar- 
cbua  ought  Co  b«  acciiaed  of  ^uppotlng 
(#v«nw^i<of]i,that  the  heavcr.,  '- -♦  rtnd 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  ob1i<)U'  Am 
ahniit  itt  own  axii  (the  trtie  fM<1i  r>tly 
ICAMlHbif  ^frro  $<tlw  ^Apfffra^ar,  «r,  r.  A.)^  and 
L>i'igru<»»  KnfrttH*,  in  hti  lint  of  the  work»  of  TU** 
,'tJt  *Ap'itrTafi}((ff*  (See  id*t> 
.  Emj»  M  p,  4 1 0,  f , ;  SLuIkwU*.  I.  2fi,) 
: —  ^o^Ti^i  (^ti.),  rtCei*  to  thv» 
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flame  theory.  (OvarWrrAi  yi^  m,  w,  X.| 
tit?atiH*  a-f/H  firyttim¥  cuniaio*  not  a  w%m 
•object,  nor  dowi  I'fttemy  alltMlv  U>  il  vrl 
mAiutaina  the  ijimwbility  vi  tb*  mtih.     tl  tai 
the reforv  prolubte,  that  Ariataiairaa  adia|NiBrfl  te 
ther  a«  a  kifptMhrria  for  partioalar  piirp«a« 

« ,j„T, ..,...,;,  ..*  .1,..  ...-H,..i  .v«iMi  «r  tbA 

In  t  t  fiiM  (ASii. 

only  hvpoiUit^uoiity*     Uu  Uiia 

hitch,  (C/eidii  <£.  itrifch.  AttroRomm^  p^ 

It  appcan  fnim  the  paMag?  ia  tba  ^m^iidrm 

t^d   to  alwve,  thai  Afiatardma  had  moai 

viewa  than  bb  pfede««nr»  enneanitnii  iba 

of  the  univene.     He  maintained,  itajm^tf ,  \km 

fphere  of  the  fixi>d  •t«r»  tt-nn  wj  farfe.  thai  b 

to  the  orbit  i*f  the  eart-  ti  «f  a  ifibi 

ita  centre.     What  he  i 

not  clear:  it  may  l*e  ijiirt^Mri.m  m* 

of  modem  di«coverie»,  bttt  IB  Ihia  wmm  it 

expre«i  only  a  c<iH»jfcttife  wbbh  the 

of  the  age  were  lu)t  atcumle 

firm  or  refute — a  remark  whieh  b^ai|wlly 

hie  to  the  theory  of  the  eortir*  m«tion,    Wi 

may  be  the  truth  on  tho««  paint*,  tt  b 

thai  even  the  opininn,  that  the 

twrjjty  time*  a4  diitjnit  a^  the  \ 

great  itep  in  »d*iince  of  the 

Centnrinii*  {d«  Dte  Xtdafi,  &  IH)  attribttiM  m 
Aristarchim  the  invention  of  the  an^aa 
24»4  yenni, 

A  Latin  tmn»h*linii  of  the  treallte  wt^ 
wai  puhH«hed  by  (ieor.  VaIIa    Vrn,t.  I  tJJit,  aai 
another   by    Command iiie,    1'  ' -.       TW 

Hre^'k  le<t,  with  a  L#«tin  Xnh-  thv  rMi> 

mentary  of  Pappu*.  wai  edited  by  '^-^ 

IBIIH,   and   reprinted   in    vol   iii.  -^^ 

There  i*  alio  a  French  tnin»b"' 
of  the  t4*xt,  Parb,  lOH), 
tAttrtmoimU  Antmrnm^  liv,  i.  « 
pbice,  *%«/.  du  SfomtU,  p^  381 ;  fcciu. 
and  fJriilterV  f'}in*vdnf^ifA  i 

ARISTARCinjS  (*VtfT«^ifOf)  ol  !■  a^^i 
tragic  |K»et  at  Aiheii«,  wa»  cmrtanporary 
Kunpidev  and  Hourifthed  aboot  454  &  «^ 
tivfd  Ui  t)ie  ago  of  a  hundnpd.  0«t  af « 
tragedies  which  he  exhihitH,  only  tvo 
the  un««.  (Suidaa,  t.  p*  ;  KamK  i3r^m.  A\  uaa) 
Notblhg  remaini  of  hi*  workv,  eacvpt  a  few  ftaA 
(StoWot,  Tit.  ax  %  !»,  Ut.  i^.  I  «5 
liiL  p,  H]%  f.),  ami  the  titlca  ol  ttOM  ol lib fftlf^ 
jwimely,  the 'A<ritA«^.vi  wIr.irH  ba  b  aid  ■ 
wriiun  j»ud  nonsf  uod  in  |;fii' 

hi*  hHnivery  from  i  ia«)»  lb*  *A  i 

which  l^nniua  tmjuLitvd  iuto  l^ttn  (Ftvtiim 
fmJiiiii  uerv))  and   the  TobrraAof*     li 

AHfSTARETK,  a  paintrr. 
pupil  of  Nenrrhuis  waa  oabbr  r  ■«• 

of  Ap^niUpiun.  (Plin.  axxv,  4U,  |  ia.)       il*.  ib| 

AHrSTI':A8  {'Afurfint},  of  PrQK>«iia«ai»  a  m 
of  Cayiorcibiua  or  t>emoehai«a»  waa  an  tfb  ^^ 
who  rt(»un»hed,  a4X:<»nling  lo  ^nldaa,  mnit  ila 
time  of  {*ft>e*ua  and  Cyrua,  llie  mtammm  «f  hb 
life  KK  at  fabulout  aa  thnai*  abniti  Abnvia  tba  llf|ir 
borvan^  Ac«ordin^  to  a  tradittaa,  wbic^  ff«pai» 
tui  (iv.  15)  bnird  at  MetapnotaaH  m  v^ttaaa 
I  taly,  ho  r^-apfixanHi  HHtm  mumt^  tba  Etvim  Ml 
ymr»  aArr  !<  id  an0fd!q|  1i»  lib  Mll^ 

ti'ju  An«t«-.^  tm  la  til*  m^fitik  m  abA 

century  bcfu:.  ^  ..^^aJia  Ml;  and  ^kmm  tm 


a^H 


--^^<!  time  of 
**nd  teach* 
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6»  mMMUiii  i»arth  «Bd  ««i»*  <»  ^"^  Ewime,  and  to 
^••vii^od  *%f  countxicA  ef  tbe  I«edot)e«,  An- 
^■^fc,  CsQWimU  Hyp^r*'"'**'  *"*^  °*J>er  mythical 
■IMBS  inii  afler  bi*  retuni  U>  k&Te  written  an 
ip^pMsi^iii  |jkf««  book%  called  ri^ 'A^(;^uttf<r«ia,  in 
^^Skimtca^  l»  lui^  dncnbcd  all  that  be  hod 
wmm  M  pvceiuidd  Co  bave  hkil    Thii  work,  which 
«M  ■MiiHiiliwtiihiTj  full  of  BuirvelJnitfl  storiet,  wa& 
VMB^dtt*  looked  npon  m  a  loiute  of  hbtoncal  and 
mimnoaxiiMU  sod  acime  writers  reckoned 
nog    the    logo^nphm*      Bui  it  wa* 
a  poetkal  production,  and  Stmbo  (L  p. 
9^  liL  |k   599)  ftMHns  to  jadge  too  hardily  uf 
l^vkm  1m  caUa  him  an  d^p  y4rtt  ft  rts  dKAos- 
IWptoa  ^  Arimtt^eia**  i*  frequently  misntioniTd  , 
if  m  aorie&U  ( Paat.  L  24.  f  6,  v.  7.  g  9  ;  Fol- 
ks, ia.  $ ;  Geilius^  ix.  4 ;  PUn.  //.  N.  ?u.  2), 
mi  tfeirlocsi  bexBmeter  fenea  of  it  are  preserved 
IlL^iMi  {De  SttUim,  x.  4)  and  TectscA  (0«/. 
i^M,  Ac).     Th«  existetico  of  the  poem  h  thu» 
mmtBi  bejand  all  daobt ;  bat  the  ancients  them- 
lAiv  iwcd   to  Arifttraa  the  autbor&hip  of  iu 
Oim.  Hal.  «/iir/.  de  TkutytL  2X)     It  seem*  to 
mm  mJgm  into  oblivion  at  an  early  peiiod.     Sm- 
4»  ^  nrBtiooa  a  theogony  of  Amiea^,  in  prose, 
if «yci^  bowever,  nothiBg  ia  knowa,     {Vo&fiiu&, 
~     Gnvr.  p.  10,  &c  nL  Westennazm ;  Bode, 
i^MDl.  DkAiJL  pp.  47'i-4780  [L,  S.] 
EAS    CApl^tas),      1.  Son   of  Adei- 
tttoa    (Aaisrmips.] 

t  Of  Chioa,  a  distingniihcd  officer  in  the  re- 
^m^  tht  T«ii  Thooaiind.  (Xen.  Anah.  ir.  1. 
121,  film) 

1  01  Scntenke,  waa  the  Tictor  at  the  Olympic 
pBe>  B  vfeatling  and  the  paiMxatium  on  the 
^^  iaj,  OL  Idl.     (Paui.  t.  21.  %5i  Kmti»c, 

<V-r-.^a4s.) 

1  Aa  Jkrma,  who  hiTtted  Pyrrhiu  to  Argiit, 
a  c  273V  ^a  aia  ntal  Amtippiu  was  &apparted  by 
liafaiui  Oanataa,    (  Pint  FyrrL  30.) 
k  A  giaainyiiuii,  reCetred  to  bj  Vano,    (LX. 
71,  «£  Mailer.) 

Ami*SfrBA9  cr  ABtS^TAEttR,  a  Cyprian  by 

am*  a  bigb  o<fi<:  nrt  of  PtttUtny 

and  was  1  for  hi*  mili- 

Ptolcny  U.»K  ^.^.iiiii  to  add   to 

bto  aralj  iwmdad  libntry  at  Alexandria  (a  c. 

27S>  a  eBpir  af  ibc  Jewish  taw,  lent  Aristeaa  and 

■■^  Uie  eonmiander  of  his    budy-guard,  to 

TVf  carried  prwenta  lo  the  lempU*, 

6oai  she  h}gh'prie«tf  Elcaxar,  a  ge- 

mff  ti  th*  Pmtatenchf  and  a  body  cf 

f  Afft  UM  tnm  earh  tribe,  who   could 

ii   into   Oreek.       On    their  arrival   in 

the  #Ui*rt  were  received  with  great  diitinc- 

W  PtolraiTt  ani!  were   lodged  in  a  hotue  in 

ibi  iiliiil   af  "Pharoa,    wh<^rc,    m   the   ipatc  of 

Vfi«<y-t*o  dtyi*  they  «om|4et«d  a  (Ireck  veriiiun 

if  ibt  J*#»«M<<aek,  which  woa  cfiUin],   f^um'  the 
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number  of  the  tranntutonif  irar^  Toi)t  ^^o^nficorra 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  same  name  waa  ejrtendr 
ed  to  the  Greek  veriian  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
aoj^picea  of  the  Ptolemies,  The  above  account  ii 
riven  in  a  Onvk  work  which  profeuea  to  be  a 
letter  from  Ari^vteas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  but 
which  ii  generally  admitted  by  the  b(*«t  critics  la 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fiabricatian  ^f  nn 
AltLxandnan  Jew  shortly  befure  the  Chrifitiun 
al^^l.  The  fhct  seems  to  be^  that  the  version  of  the 
Peutateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soier,  between  the  year*  298  and  2K5  a.  c  for  tho 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Kgypt  by  that 
king  in  3*20  B.  c.  It  may  have  obtained  iu  iiame 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
coancU  of  iere»(y)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewsi.  Tho 
other  book«  of  the  Septujigint  version  were  tnini- 
lated  by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  asicribeii  to  Ariitcas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  l40tiii,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil  ISrJl, 
flvo,,  and  rupriiited  at  Oxford,  ^t>D2,  8vo, ;  the 
best  edition  ia  in  Dalkndi  BiUiotk,  I'atr*  iL  p« 
7 7  h     (  Fabric*  Bib.  Gnuc.  iii,  6G D. ) 

The  story  about  Arinteas  and  the  sevtmty  inter- 
preter is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  differing  from  it  in  some  poiuta,  by  Ariato- 
bulus,  a  Jewish  philoAopher  {ap,  Euadt.  Fratp^ 
Emn.  xiii.  12),  Philo  Judaeua  (  ViL  Mot,  2),  Jo* 
ftephus  {Ant,  Jud.  xiL  2),  Justin  Martyr  {Cohoriu 
ad  6'rcwv.  p*  13,  ApoL  p.  72 ^  Umi.  cum  Tr^pL  p. 
297),  Ircnaeus  (Adtf,  Haer,  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandriima  (Strom,  i.  p.  250),  Tertullion 
{ApoUxj,  18),  Euaebiua  (Pruep^  Evan,  viiL  1), 
Athanasius  {S^nc^.  S,  St-rip.  ii.  p.  ISij),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Cat/>dk*  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanius  (Da 
3/enj.  €t  Pond,  3),  Jerome  (Pruff,  in  Pentateitch; 
Quaat,  in  Genat.  Proc)em.),  Augustine  (Dt;  CVv, 
Deit  xriiL  42,  43),  Chrjao^tom  {Adv.  Jud.  i.  p, 
443),  Hikry  of  Poitiers  {In  Pmlm.  2)»  and 
Theodon^t.     {Prap/.  in  Psaim,)  [P.  9.] 

ARl'STEASond  PAPlAS,«cn]ptonwof  Aphro- 
di&ium  tn  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centAurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian^a 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  174(3,  and  are  now  in  the  Ciipilo- 
iine  museum.  They  bear  the  inscripUcin  APICTEAC 
KAl  HAniAC  A*POAlCIEIC.  From  the  elyle  nT 
the  statues,  which  ia  gooii,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  were  disco vered^  Wiuckelmatm  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  t>f  Hadrian, 
Other  iLitMea  of  cenUiurs  have  b<H;n  discoveri'd, 
very  much  like  thosi-  of  Arlsteaa  and  Papias,  hut 
of  better  workman ahip,  from  which  some  writer* 
fmve  inferred  that  the  hktter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Wincketmanu 
( irtTfer,  vi-  282,  with  Meyer's  nate ;  viL  247),  and 
fij^uted  bv  Ca^ticcppi  (Raccolia  di  Stalw^  i.  tav,  27, 
28)  and  FopK^ini  (A/iw.  Gspit.  tav.  13,  1 4.)  [P.S.) 

AlUSTE  I  Ol'LS  (*Ap((rTitBi3j).  1,  Son  of  Lyairaa- 
chu&,  the  Athenian  fitate«m&n  and  general,  makes  bis 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  eminy- 
mus  of  the  year  489  a.  c  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herod otU4  we  hmr  of  him  as  the  best  and  justest 
of  hi6  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Thfmiatoclea ;  of  im  generoaity  and  bravery 
at  Sakmis  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  atid  95) ; 
and  the  fnct,  that  be  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  cofn^iaign  of  Platat^a.  (ix.  2B.)  Thucydid^'S 
names  him  once  as  co-amliaa&idor  to  Sparta  with 
ThrniisittKle*,  once  in  the  wordn  tov  ^ir'  'Af)«<rTf  iSou 
f6poK  (i.  91,  V.  lU.)     lu  Use  Cioryijis  of  FlaL-s  ho 
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11  tbe  ezttBiple  of  the  Yirtu«^  to  mre  among  ttateft- 
Knen^of  juatiee,  aad  ift  taid  **  lo  have  become  singii- 
krly  firunoiu  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  through 
lh«  whole  of  Greece/*  (p.  526,  a,  hi.)  In  Demo*- 
ihcnn  he  la  «tyled  the  asftetMr  of  the  ^ipot  (e. 
Antkfcr,  ppu  ti8£>,  690),  and  in  AeMhiMttheha*  the 
titte  tif  **  the  Jtiit/*  (r.  H w«p.  1. 1 2a« «. Okt,  pp.  79. 
L  3a,  30.  IL  18/20,  ed.  SU-ph.)  Added  to  thii,  and  by 
it  Uk  be  coirectt^d,  wchavci,  compTchendiug  the  iketch 
by  C«rneliuft  Nepo^^  PlttCiirch*«  detailed  biogmphy, 
deriTi'd  from  Tiirioiu  eomvet,*  good  and  hadl 

IJii  fiunilr,  we  are  told,  wa»  ancient  and  noble 
(CftliiiiA  the  torch-bearer  wiu  hU  couAtn) ;  he  wae 
the  pcilitictd  disciple  of  CJeiBthencA  (Plut.  2,  An* 
Smi^  pv  790),  and  partly  on  that  acoount,  partly 
ttxtm  penonol  chaxacler,  opposed  from  tbe  first  to 
Thcbiiloalea.  They  fought  together,  AnALeiden 
M  Um  Mmmander  of  bia  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
iNmtrv  ai  Mamtbon ;  and  when  Miltiadet  hurried 
front  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  wai  lell  in 
charge  of  tbe  tpoil*  Nert  year,  4819,  perhapt  in 
fiOOMNliwacc,  he  wa«  opcbon.  In  483  ur  iS'J  (ac- 
COfding  lo  Nepoik,  three  yean  earlier)  he  Autf^^rvd 
MtrMcino,  whether  from  the  cnmitiei^  merely,  wbtch 
lit  hod  incurred  by  bi^  Acrupulutm  huuc«ty  and 
rigid  oppofeitiou  to  curmption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  hit  rival,  lie  wtot«,  it  ti 
■aid,  bia  own  name  on  the  «herd,  at  the  request  of 
fto  tgtMnuit  oountrynuu),  who  know  him  iiot^  but 
took  it  iM  that  any  citizen  should  l>e  coiled  ja»t 
beyond  hit  neigbboufi.  The  i«iiteiica  aeemt  t^) 
hair»  rtill  been  in  force  in  480  niunni.  riii  79 ; 
Dem.  c.  A  riti/jg.  ii.  p.  Wl*  1. 16),  woeo  ho  made  his 
way  from  Aegiua  with  newi  of  the  Penian  morc- 
loeiiU  for  ThemiKtocld  ftt  Sakmia,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  tho  battle  itself  he  did 
good  eeirica  by  dttlo4ging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
miaed  and  armed  by  bimwelA  from  the  islet  of 
Ptytialeia.  In  479  he  wa»  etrategnis  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  6ule  (Plut.  ArL\l,  1 1,  but 
com  p.  16  and  20,  and  Hen>d.  ix.),  and  to  him  n« 
,1  i,.  k  I  ingftmuch  of  tbe  ^lory  due  to  the  conduct 
uiuni,  in  war  and  poHcy,  during  thia,  the 
1  ^  us  year  uf  the  cuiiteaL  Their  Kptiea 
Id  t^M  ucoiiers  of  Persia  and  the  (bars  of  Sparta 
Pltitaren  airribee  to  him  ejrprMftly,  and  teems  to 

cing  1  )     So,  too, 

rinn  ,^  .viid  the  anuij^  . — . — 

1  to  their  p^jst  in  battle.     Hi 
Hi;  pres&ion  of  a  PertiAU  plot 
till.  .  '  Aiheuioui^  aiid  tbe  setlleiDflat  ^ 

A  ((11 !  A^iirrttt^  by  conceding  iheiA  to 

Planifvi  K>Mnp.  howeTcr  on  thie  eecond  point 
Ilerr»L  ix.  71);  hnally,  with  better  reaaoDi  tbe 
cmiMH-ratiim  nf  PUtaea  and  ectabUahment  of  the 
Eloufchena,  or  Feoat  of  Frti^edom.     On  thu  retun 
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ARTSTElDBt. 
to  Athena,  Arietiidai  teeoaa  tA  httvi  iettd  fci < 
concert  with  Themlitodc^ 
fltion  of  the  city  (Heiacl.  PonU  l)t  at 
ID  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  eecond  fcr  il^te 
walla ;  as  prupoaiog,  in  aooonbum  arllh  hit  fiH^ 
perhaps  also  in  conaequenoo  of  diaqgia  bi  mam/tf^ 
produced  by  the  war^  iba  mmmm^  vUco  MPi 
o|>en  the  arrhonthip  and  areiovMa  to  oD  Mmmk 
alike.  In  4 77,  a»  joint-coamiMidcr  H  th«  Atbgate 
contingent  under  Pauaniai^  by  bit  own  mm^^ 
and  that  of  hi*  coUeagne  and  diecaplis  CfaoBt  li 
bad  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athena  tlaa  " 

of  the  maritinio  confedancy :  and  lo  bin 
general  consent  entrusted  Uto  taek  ef 
its  hiwt  and  fixing  ita  aseesMnenti»  TlUa 
ipipot  of  460  labnta,  paid  into  a 
at  Deloa,  bore  his  nome^  and  wia  wgpwJtod  hf 
allie«  in  after  tij»e%  aa  narkiQf 
nge.  It  is,  unleu  the  ehango  in  ihe 
folbwed  it,  hi«  last  racordcd  ae^  H»  ti«od«  Tlv^ 
pbnutua  rebted,  to  eee  the  treaaary  mnt^id  is 
Athens^  and  declared  it  (for  tho  beoiinf  of  liv 
words  see  Thirl walPs  Qreeoe«  iiL  p.  47 If  a  mmmot^ 
unjust  and  ejcpedienL  Daring  most  oi  tbja  pflMt 
he  was,  we  may  lOppMa,  as  Cirnoo^ 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of 
died,  according  lo  eome,  in  Pontus,  mof^  pfobaft^ 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  47 1*  tbo  yaor  # 
tbe  oslmdam  of  Themisioclea,  and  tery  likaly,  m 
Nepos  ttatea,  in  468.  (Sea  CUbImw  K  I/,  in  ill 
year«  460,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Platareh's  time  at 
nun,  BJ  erected  to  him  at  the  jmhlic  expi!nsft 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  |«r  lor  lii^ 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  rfaeiorie.     We  i 
ticlieve:,  however,  that  tiii  lUughtrn 
by  tbe  eiaie,  as  it  appean  cvriain  (Pint,  ^t 
Uem.  e.  Ltpt.  49  L  2o),  that  his  eon  U: 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  deetvo  of 
and  that  uMistance  was  given  to  hii 
nnd  even  to  niiioto  descendfliiti^  In  tbt 
Iloinetrius   Phalorens.      lie 
knuir,  bare  bren  in  489, 
among  the  jientacusiomediauu :  the 
destroyed  bin  property  ;  we  can  liaidly  «|i 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  tba  disdple  nf 
that  when  his  poverty  wat  made  a  repn^odi  t»4 
court  of  jii«tice  to  CaUks«  bis  eoQaifl,  1 
ness  that  he  hod  rcxxived  and  diedibii 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  b  «M 
of  itself  would  prove  him  poeeenad  of 
raru  in  those  times  ^  and  In  the  hi^fHinr  |maii  jf 
integrity,  tl)ougb  Tliropbrastii  i  ii  wttf 

be  true,  that  be  at  times  sate  ■•  cvo- 

try*i  intortst,  no  case  whalovcv  can  \m 
prooC  and  bo  oertiiiily  dlifl*^  a 
usttal,  of  ibo  datieo  of  natbn  la 

2.  Son  uf   Lysinuwhius  gnyidaan  of  iba  fi^  ' 
ceding,  is  in  PbtiiV  l^jcbes  w}iP>aiMsii  a*  iMmJH 
by  hi»  bthar  to  (Jooaiiia  as  a  fiuanv  n*^    ^ 
the   TbeaetotHS  Socfllsi   lyoaka  of  bia  as  ana 
of  .K  ..„  ^»..  .»^4^  nip|4  progiMi  «bik  in  bia 

U^aviii^  huB  nwaMrtyiaif,  IimI  ai 
i  ^n  ooconnl  vhkb  b 

dj^hJiHl  jyiil  piit  in  the  tnmith   nf  tW  1 

bitnnvlf  by  tbe  aulltor  of  ihfo   Thn 

the  I'heaetetus  iu  th«  lasia  wo  may  «ako  la  la  I 

(PUt  lMt4^,  p.  17:),  a,  Ac  I  UmtL  |k  UK 

/"le^.p.Ul^a.l  lA.  K*C1^ 

3.  Son    of    Archippua,    an    Atinnina    oiA- 
of  tU  ships  Strut  to  coUnt  mttmy  Imm 
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QmiJk  wtasm  in  &  c  i25  and  iZL    (Tfauc 

C  Aa  tliMBt  uiqmwJ  lo  ihe  anoed  race  at 
At  Olf«9i«,  in  ll*  DinlM  si  tbe  P/thiun,  tuid 
i»  ^  IfcTt"'  l)tin«-cace  «t  Ihe  Nemeoa  game*. 

A&i  ,     P.    AELIUS   CA^<rr#i'5i|f), 

■fmifl  liiJiUDOEUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 

\tmd  Ofcck  rbetofkiani  of  tbc  aecand  century 

dMt  Ckfiiit  was  the  mxl  of  EutUemon,  ii  priest  of 

Zn^  i»d  b«ii  mt  Adriani  in  Mjviii,  icoordii:^  to 

^■M  a  A.  D.  129,  nod  acscording  to  otben  io  a,  d, 

^H|7*     Hf>  •hrwek  extraordimuy  tiiienti  eyen  In 

^^■l  mgij  jwotli,  and  devoted  himaelf  with  on  ol- 

^^M  ipMahtkiil  sod  t»  the  study  of  rhetoric, 

^H|lA  MffmrtA  to  him  the  wonbicst  occupation  of 

^mm^  flttd  aloiig  with  it  be  cukivatM  poetiy  a« 

■  ^mmmOkU     Befide»  the  rheloricum  lIcrodp« 

iU^Ni^  vhom  he  bcatd  at  Athens,  he  alto  received 

fran   Ariitodes  at  Pcigamtui,  ftom 

Sntytna,  and  &om  tho  gmnunanan 

Cottyamm.  (Philostr,  FiL^iA,  il.  9; 

«.  tt.  *A|»Mrrf i^iff ;    Aristeid.  OraL  fmu  in 

^  iNI»  ed.  Jebb.)      After    being   »ufficicDtly 

W  hk  pimfettion,  h«  tmrdled  for  aome 

Wm,  Md  visited  Torioiii  pbioeft  in  A&ia,  Africa, 

ifMU^  Cgypt»  Greeoe,  and  Itjdy.     The  fiime  of 

^"^      I  and  aeqairetnenti,  which  preceded  him 

r%&  »o  ^reat,  that  monimiejits  were 

honour  in  iereral  tuwnft  which  he 

vith  hi«  preiCDce.     ( Aristeid.  OraL 

dm^  it  p.  33U  &c  :    Philoetr.  VU,  SopL  iL  &. 

f  Q    SiMctly  brfore  hii  retiuii,  and  while  jet  in 

M^,  W  ms  attacked  by  an  illnc**  which  lotted 

iiik>aa  ytajs*    He  bad  bom  his  childhood  been 

ill  Mfy  weakly  oonatitution,  hut  neither  thii  nor 

^mmm.ud  tuaesa  prevented  hift  protecutli^  hit 

mbn,  far  k*  waa  weQ  at  intcn  ala ;  and  in  hii 

*8(MMMa  Saeri  ^  {J^fo^  koryot^  n  sort  of  diary  of 

lliflMai  aad  bia  recoreiy  ],  he  rehites  that  he  wtu 

k^atij  taotnagcd  by  vitloua  in  hi&  dreama  to 

M«lto  i^fCorie  to   the  exclusion  of  all  other 

laifia.     Ponsg  tbia  period  and  aflerwarda,  he 

miiai  «t  SoiyxQa,  whither  ha  had  gone  on  ae- 

«ai  ef  ka  laiha,  bat  he  made  oocaAional  ezcnr- 

Mi  tatA  tbe  esountryt  to  Perigaiaua,  Phocaea,  and 

i^S  laanM.     l&rm.  Sucr,  ii.  p.  ^04,  \v,  p,  Z'24^ 

Aa)    Oa  bad  great  indttence  with  the  emperor  M* 

/liiiiiai,  wIkm»  arqiiaintAtice  he  bad  formed  in 

tmm^  tod  wHett  in  a.  D.  178«  Smyrna  wa«  to  a 

IPttt  curat  4catnyed  by  an  earthquake,  Ari»- 

ttaila  im^fianittwl  ^e  deplorable  cotidition  of  the 

^mi  Ha  liibabttaata  in  auch  firid  coburs  to 

te  o^aiw  1^  ht  waa  tuoT«d  to  tean,  and  gene- 

9mfy  aaartad  tbe  Smyniaeans  in  rebuilding  their 

tnffti    71m  Soytsaeani  »heuod  their  gmtitude 

Ii  llliri  idn  br  tnrtt^i^  to  h^m  a  bruxen  Btatue  in 

Aa^i^iaai  wad  bv  •  tiic  founder  of  their 

iMv.  (PIdMlr.  'i  U.   §  2;  Ariftti^id 

J^iC    vd  jNT*  ^mrrt,  n  tamimiJL    L  p.  512.)       Vo- 

Mi  alblt  boiottfa  and  dit lincliona  were  offered 
t» liia  mSmfam^  bul be  lafosed  tbcm,  and  accept- 
«4«Jy  tba  olBoe  of  priefl  of  Aaclepiuv  which  he 
bili  asii  bia  death,  nlioTit  a.  p.  IBO,  according  to 
««% at  tbfr  ag*  v>r  "igtoothenof 

71.    tbt  ctffnOD*  .'  for  to  many 

^••t  *s  Smynew  *  Hr,,r.i  s- -...^^ 

cW^M  fwabibly 
itill  rtlaai  (Amd* 

•d  M  a  aalH*  of  '  h  iiKiiiuiy  ui  Aii^ 

al  ancient  town*  h.v 
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ftatuea.  (Lifaan.  Kpi*L  ]o5i.)  One  of  theie  n^- 
preaenting  the  rht^torici^n  in  a  sitting  attitude,  woa 
diiicovcrod  in  the  IGih  century,  ojid  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatiom  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contaius  an  iuficiiption  to  his  honour.  (Viaconti, 
laomogn^iL  Grecq.  L  pkte  Tixxi.  p.  373,  kc  ;  Bai^ 
toli,  DiMterU  SuL  Mutm  Venji»e$e^  Verona,  1745, 
4to.) 

The  works  of  Aristeidefl  extant  are;,  fiAy-five 
orations  and  declamations  (including  thoie  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Alui),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  vix. 
Tip/  ToAiTucou  kSyov  KoX  ttwpl  lu^cAtius  A<^yotf. 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  oji  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  are  paneg^'rics  on  towns, 
inch  as  Smyrna,  Cixycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panatbenaicua,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Isocrates*  Others  again  treat  on  subject*  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence  The  aix 
onitions  called  hfa^  A^of,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modem  times,  on  account  of  the  various  storiea 
they  contain  rei^pectiug  the  cures  of  tbe  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
blance between  these  cores  and  thoae  tdd  to  be 
ejected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thorlncius,  Opu$cuL  ii. 
p.  1*29,  &c.)  A  list  ol  the  orations  extant 
OS  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristeides,  is  given 
in  Fabricius  {BiU,  Gr,  vi.  p>  ]5t  hic*)^  and  mora 
completely  by  W'estermann*  {Gtsck.  tkr  Grietk, 
Ber^iUamJL  p.  321,  ^cj  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
ahine  and  make  a  momentary'  impreiBsion  by  eX' 
tempore  sj^eeches,  and  a  brill  laut  and  dazzling 
style.  Ansteides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap* 
peared,  eipresscd  the  dilsrcnco  between  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  interview 
with  the  emporor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  oiJv 
i<Tfx4ff  riiv  ifuiuvra*v^  dWd  TtHf  dKptSo6vTi§K 
(Phibstr,  ViL  ^yh,  ii.  9.  §2j  Sopcrt,  Proie^.  m 
ArUiui.  p.  7'iB,  ed.  Bind.}  He  despiwed  the  silly 
puna,  the  shallow  witticiBms  and  iiiiiiginlieaut  ar^ 
nanients  of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nouriah* 
nient  for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orutions,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavours to  display  a^  much  brilliancy  of  style  aa 
he  can.  On  the  whole  bis  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  eoiie  and  clear- 
ness. His  sentuneuui  are  often  trivial  oiid  spun 
out  to  an  intoleroble  h-ngth,  wliJth  kaves  tbe 
reader  nothing  to  think  upr>n  for  hini&elf.  His 
omiiona  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  bear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  tliese  defects, 
however,  Ansleidcs  is  still  unsurpussed  by  any  of 
his  contcra].»oraries.  Ilia  admirers  compared  bim 
to  Dcmoiithenes,  and  even  Aristeidi^  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  Oiid  self^ 
tuflititney  made  bim  eneniiea  and  opjKinents, 
among  whom  are  nieiilianed  PaOadiiia  (LiIkui. 
Epiat.  5J6),  Sergius,  and  Porphyrius.  (SuitL  *,  er.) 
But  the  number  of  bii»  mbniroia  was  far  greater, 
and  soverul  learned  giiuutiiariafui  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  omtious.  Besides  Athanasius,  Me* 
nnader,  and  others,  whosi;  works  are  lost,  we  must 
«..>.,►;.. I,  eajMfcittlly  Sopater  of  Apaiuea,  who  is  pro 
ic  author  of  the  (in-ek  Prolegomena  to  tho 
,^  c»f  Ansteides,  ajid  iil«o  of  Mnue  among  the 
S,i4uliiiun  Ariiitcides,wlii<  Il  have  been  [lubli^lied  by 
Tfwmnicl  (HiUultu  m  AttdiUi»  Omtiofic*,  Ftunkt 
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iH'Jfi,  nvo.),  and  liy  Diiidorf  (vuL  iii.  of  hift  edition 
of  AristiMdcti),  and  wiiicli  contain  a  ^i^-at  many 
thin>;H  of  im|»artance  fur  mythology,  hiittory,  and 
antiquities.  They  aUo  conUiiu  nunien)U»  fragmcnth 
of  wurks  now  lout.  The  greater  part  of  thcM- 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  from  the  cora- 
inenuiries  of  Arethiu,  Metrophanes,  and  other 
gr.immarians.  Ilcspi*cting  the  life  of  Ariiteides 
comiKore  J.  Ma»son,  CoHniam-a  liUturkti  ArUlulU 
tweum  et  ritain  ^fhrhtiUia,  ordiw  vhnnnjluyuxi 
lii'ft'stu,  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.  The  first  irdition  of  the  drations 
of  AristeideM  (.53  in  nunilwr)  is  that  of  Florence, 
IT) 1 7,  fol.  In  156G  W.  CanWr  publi»h«'d  at  HaM.*l 
a  I^tin  transUition,  in  which  many  pasMiges  were 
hkilfiilly  cornK:ted.  This  tninslation,  together  with 
the  (Jrei'k  text,  was  rc-cdited  by  P.  Stephens, 
I  ((04,  in  3  vols.  8to.  A  l)ctter  edition,  with  some 
of  the  (ireek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1 7*22,  '2  vols.  4to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  arc  conUiined  in  Ileiske^s 
ANimailvermtMt*  in  A  act,  (Jracc.  vol.  iii.  Morelli 
publibhed  in  176*1  the  oration  trpor  Afwriyriv  ihrip 
drcAcfar,  which  he  liad  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afterwards  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
IVolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes*  oration  | 
against  Jjeptines  (H:dle,  17G9),  and  by  Orauert  in 
his  Jkciinnaiione*  Lr}ttmeuf..  (Bonn,  18*27,  8vo.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  coutiins  also  an  oration 
tTfx);  Ai\yioaOi¥H  wtpl  drcAcIof,  which  had  been 
diHcovrnvl  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  Aon* 
CuUix't.  Srij*t,  Vet.  voL  i.  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristcidcs,  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1«'29,  3  vols.  8vo.  [L.  S.J 
ARISTEIDKS,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Grei'k  painters.  His  &ther 
wait  .\nitodemiis,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidiu  and 
hib  brother  Niconiachu^  (Plin.  xxxr.  3(}.  §§  7,  '2'2.) 
lilt  was  a  Mimewhat  (»ldcr  contemporary  of  Apelles 
(IMin.  XXXV.  36.  §  l.M),  and  flourished  about  3ti0- 
XW  11.  <:.  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thuft  dehcribed  by  IMiny  (/.<*.) :  **Is  omnium  primus 
uniMium  pinxit  et  sonsus  hominum  expressit,  quae 
vot-ant  Graeci  if^ri^  item  perturlKitiones,**  that  is, 
he  dc]iicted  the  fi-elings  expresbions,  and  pabbions 
winch  may  be  obsi.Tved  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  iinest  pictures  wa»  tliat  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  brcjiht  of  itA  ni<»ther,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
eii,  find  whi)bc  fear  could  be  pLiinly  seen  lest  the 
child  sh(»uld  surk  blood  instead  of  milk.  (AnfUnL 
a  nut',  ii.  p.  'J.M,  .lacobn.)  Fuseli  {Ltd.  1)  has 
hhi'W'ii  hi»w  admimbly  in  thin  picture  the  artist 
drew  till?  line  U'tween  pity  and  dinguit.  Alexander 
adiiiiivd  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  rvmoved  it  to 
I'eiliu  Another  of  his  pietun^  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voieo  you  seemed  ahnust  t4i  he^ir.  Sevend 
other  piclures  of  his  are  nientiont*d  by  Pliny  (/.•'.), 
ajid  among  them  an  Iris  {ih.  4(L  §41),  which, 
thiiUKh  nntiniohird,  excited  the  greatest  a<lmiration. 
Ab  exHinjilrs  of  the  \\\^\i  price  M:t  U{Ktn  his  works, 
Pliny  (lA.  3(t.  S  Ii))  U*1U  us,  that  he  |iainU>d  a  pic- 
ture for  Miuuxin,  tyrant  of  Khtteii,  n-preM-nting  a 
battle  with  the  Persians  and  containing  a  hnndriKl 
fiKiires,  for  eat.-h  of  which  Aristeides  n'cei\e<l  W.i\ 
niinae  ;  and  that  long  after  his  de:itlu  AttiiluN  king 
of  I'erK'Uimm  gave  a  hundred  talentt  for  one  of  his 
picturi'H.  {Ih.  and  vii.  3!^)  In  another  jifiBsage 
(xxxv.  H)  Pliny  tells  us,  that  when  Muniniius  was 
selling  thi*  KjMiilb  of  (in*<'ce,  Attidiu  IxMight  n  pic- 
ture vif  Iktcciius  by  Arisleidcs  for  OUU,UUU  scatcrces. 
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but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  diionrrrvd  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Atlalna, 
and  t(N)k  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  pUccd  in  Ckt 
U'niple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  fimt  foreign  paintif 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  mt  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  tbcw  two  p» 
sages  refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  alao  Stiak 
viii.  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  eelebntcd  far  kk 
pictures  of  courtezans,  smd  hence  he  was  caDai 
■Kopvaypi^s,  (A then.  xiiL  p.  5ti7«  b.)  He  mm 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (IMin.  xxxr,  SL 
§19.)  According  to  some  authoritie*,  the  invc» 
tion  of  encaustic  {luinting  in  wax  (DkL  i/AmL  4k» 
l\ui,t'uiy^  pp.  (iH.*>,  GBU)  was  ascribed  to  Aristcidi% 
and  its  perfection  to  Praxiu*les;  but  Plinj  a^ 
senres,  that  there  were  extant  encaustic  |MctiiRS  rf 
Polygnotus  Nicanor,  and  Arcesilaus.    (xzzt.  38.) 

Aribteides  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  ami  Aristaa, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art.  [Akistun  ;  Nicbku^] 

Another  Aribteides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciplB* 
(Plin.  xxxT.  3<).  §  '23.)  The  wonis  of  Pliny,  wfaic* 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  oW-ure,  an*  rightly  c^ 
pkined  in  the  following  tabic  by  Sillig.  (Ctftdl 
Art,  «.  p.  Anturiiles.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 


Niceros, 
son. 


Ariston, 
sou. 


I 

Aristcid^ 
disdpleb 


Antorides  and  Euphnuior, 
disciples. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  cvlelmited  for  his  statues  <f 
four-horsc-d  and  two- horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polvcletus,  he  most  have  doori^sd 
about  388  B.  c.  (Plm.  xxxiv.  19.  8  I'2.)  Prr^ 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  wbs 
made  some  impnivemcnu  in  the  goals  of  the  Olyai- 
pic  st;idium.  (Paus.  vL  '20.  J|  7;  Dockh,  ihrp.  iw 
»i'rip.  i.  p.  3y.)  IP.  S.J 

AUISTHI DKS,  of  Atiixns  one  of  the  carlk-sl 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philokv 
pher,  and  continued  such  afwr  he  became  a  CLx» 
tian.  lie  is  described  by  Jerume  as  a  most  eir 
quent  num.  His  ap<ilogy  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Kmperor  Hadrian  about  I'iJ 
or  l*2(i  A.  D.,  was  imbued  with  the  }»riucipks  rf 
the  ijTviik  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apolcgj 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  «-aJv,  lo  t 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  uf  Aristridra 
Tne  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lu»t-  {  Eaark 
J/iat.  Juxle*.  iv.  \  Ckrum.  Aruym. ;  Ilieron.  ^  IVr. 
///«*/.  '20 ;  JJfHU.  ad .!%«.  OruL  84,  p.  327.)  [  P.S.J 

AHISTKIDKS,  the  author  of  a  work  cutatM 
MiLKMACA  (MiAi)<riaicd  or  M«A^icucol  Jiijmi, 
which  was  probably  a  ntmance,  liaviiig  Miletus  it* 
its  scene.  It  was  writti-n  in  pn>M.%  and  mas  c(  s 
licentious  character.  It  extendi^d  to  six  buok*  at 
the  least.  (llaqiocraL  «.  r.  ttp^i9<rn(f. )  h  wm 
traublated  into  I<atin  by  I^  Conieliu*  -jisrnns.  s 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  serms  li»  ha««  br 
come  }Mipular  with  the  Rimuuis.  (PluL  C>Mifc 
32;  Ovid.  Trist,  ii.  413,  4l4,  443,  444;  Lwisa. 
Amur.  1.)  Aristeides  is  rvckoiu*d  as  the  iiiveabC 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  hi»  murk  » 
sup{M»M><l  to  have  given  rise  lo  the  tcnu  MtUmmM^ 
as  applied  to  works  of  fictiitn.  Some  writen  thiak 
thiit  his  work  was  imitited  by  Appolciiis  m  km 
Mttumuri*kvtetf  and  by  Luciau  in  his  i~ 
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itrj  at  AtuiPidt^  tkve  tinknown, 

rk  i*  iKougbt  to  fcirour  the 

m  natiTr  dT  Miirta*.     Vm- 

«i  <A  JAiL  CHm.   p,  40U  ttd  Watennum) 

■ppMi^  thtf  W  WM  m  maam  perMm  m  ibe  Arit^ 

«iiM  af  ICilrfiiit  wlkOM  wurka  on  Skiliao,  Italuin, 

a»  «r«OT9l  t»m  qontf^l  br  Plutarch  ( ParaiL ), 
«i  Iktt  lbs  im^ot  of  the  hbtoncal  work  wtpl 
tMm  ««•  idM  tb«  wsne  prnoa.     (SchoL  Pind 

Jiai^TEJDES  QUINTILIA'NUS  CApi^tf- 

l«i  lU&rajBMf ).  the  author  uf  »  treatite  in  three 

knki  «•  muir    (IT*^   Mr't^orn^.      Nothing  it 

\Mtmu  ti  kit  kwlory,  nor  tt  he  omCioned  bj  any 

«r«      0ttt  h*  omit  bftte  tiTcd   after 

Ii«  qootrv  (r^  7<tV  jfnd  befoK  Mjtiti* 

C^iiBii  wkci  hi»  [  this  treatUe  in 

Nik  XJb  A'ViftiB*  Ph  McTxurii^  Ub.  9. 

a}«o  tLit  ht  uttut  be  placed  be- 

V  ainioe  Ike  doet  not  mention  the  dif-> 

lluil  writer  imd  hii  {UcdeceMon 

lDtbeniiinb«roft^Biod«&.  (Arittox- 

13.  hk  roQowen  B^  hot  Ptolemy 

*21%  2S  J  PloL y/<irm, il  9.) 

.  idet   it  perhapi  the  mott 

c^  «JJ  ttie  anci^it  mtitical  ireAitBet.     It 

b«w4c«  the  tbeonr  of  mutic  (%m>mic^)  in 

n  iMiKw  1^  vbolft  nuige  ^  inbjeclR  com- 

yrfcialt^  ttnider    liov^unji,  which    latter  ecience 

flBa^btod  not  meTel^  the  trgohition  of  touuds, 

(I*  lbs  haRDooioat  dupontkio  of  ererythio^  in 

TIm  fiisl  book  Ireal*  of  Harmmia  and 

ditf  fturmer  eobject  being  oonudered  under 

I  bcnda  of  Smuula,   IniervaJa,  SyKtems, 

Modea,  Ttn&tttkm^  and  Connpotition  (/ic- 

I     The  iccsondf  of  the  moral  effects  and 

'  paaneia  of  nnisie  ;  and  the  third  of  the 

aHaoa  which  define  muucd  in  ten  all, 

ion  with  phjBicziJ  and  momi 

Um  ffstfaHj.     Ariateidet  refers  (^.  B7)  to  an- 

illar  vork  of  hia  own,  IIc^  Utttrrnitnt,  which  ia 

ImA    Hf*  tsrJcc*  no  direct  aOuaion  to  any  of  the 

iaikti  I  i  muftic,  except  AriAtoxenuA. 

Tiw  !i  ftf  Arf<.teidwi  i»  Uiat  of  Mci- 

kna^     Ii  i£  }  wuh  the  hitler  |Ntrt 

tf4e  J«h  bo*k  •  Caprlk,  in  hb  eol- 

kitoai  «9itilled  ^^.-v" -<  .i/i«id»M»  Anelorm  Hefttgrn, 
Amm*  k1^%     A  nmr  edition  of  nil  ihtMw  ftnd  of 

Kmih,T  An<,i(ftit  mitBical  iiirriter»«  ii  luitioiUKod 
*  of  Berlin.  (Fabrir.  fJiUMrvMU 
^'       ■■      :^ 

Wttm  km  arcuii  m  twi^uty-eigbl  day*  exactly* 
(Ad,  UaU.  .V.  ^.  iii.  Ut)  [P.  S.] 

AJUJjrrNCS  ALE'XIUa    l  Ataxivs  Aaia^ 
tiai^^l 

AKI^JTEtTSfA^iffTf ^i),  fj  V '* '  ^ '  '      "  ^^>«r- 
«A^Ii«i>d.>  I,  A  CoriiiLbi.>  tiia, 

«HV^Bi«i  il^  trooiit  «Mni  fij  lUiin 

l^myjmm  in  ilt  rrroll^  tL  C  43*i.     W'lih  Futtdatja 
W  vat  eMmrcCed,  and  el  the  fiw»p»  ihf  vT^-atfr 
inmkar  wtf«  ▼oliuitei  r 
I  la  kim*    Af  I 

fttf  the    «.n.:M  -n.Mun- 

«0a|  1^  Atkanttn  Calliaa,  >  na«ufrcd 

With  hie  <i^[>  woft  uuh 

with  it  on  n'tiiruiutt  imiu  the  pursuit 

"  mi^St  l»ui  by  a  buhl  Ctfur»e  ouulc 
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hii  way  with  flight  toA*  into  the  town.  Thi«  wnji 
now  blockAdcd,  and  Aristetia,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  gnrruon  of  500,  and  tho 
real  make  their  way  to  »ea.  Thi*  e«c;ipe  win 
effected,  and  he  hinuelf  induced  t«>  join  in  it ;  nftrt 
which  he  wna  occupied  in  petty  wnrfnre  in  Chidci- 
dioe^  and  negotiations  for  aid  fn>:n  Peloponm-snw 
Fin/dU't  not  long  before  the  aurren'ier  of  PotiJai-n, 
in  the  M^^nd  year  of  the  war,  n.  c.  43(1,  he  mm  out 
with  other  anibo&iiidQrft  from  Pel^ponU(fsu»  for  liie 
court  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalceti  the  Odi-y^iun 
in  their  way^^  they  were  given  to  Atheninn  aiiilia^ 
tndon  there  by  Sadocns  ^i>  >^IN  and  M-nt  to 
Athens;  njid  at  Athena,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Ari»teu0s  partly  in  retnltAtion 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Spartai  be  was  iniinc- 
diatcly  put  to  dcatb«  (Thuc;  i,  60 — 65,  iJ.  fi?  i 
ller««J.  rii.  137;  Thirl wall'i  Gneee^  iiL  pp.  102 
—4,  16*2,  3.)  [A.  H.  aj 

2,  A  Corintbinn,  sot*  of  Pellichus,  one  of  tho 
conjmandert  of  the  Ctinntliukn  fleet  icnt  against 
Epidaninuii,  B*  c  4^6.    (Thuc.  i.  29.) 

3,  A  Spartan  commundcr,  is.  c.  423t»  (Thuc 
iv,  132.) 

4,  An  Aii^vc,  the  ion  Cheimon^  conquered  in 
the  Dotichoi  at  the  01>Tnpic  giuuea.     (Paui.  ?i. 

ARPSTJAS  ('Apirrrlaj),  a  diaraalic  poet,  the 
son  of  PmiiriBA,  wbo«e  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  13.  § 
5)  Kiw  ot  Phlius,  and  whose  Sfityrk  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  fnlher,  were  uirpRftaied  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Pans.  L  c.)  Aristias  is  mentioni'd  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  drainaa,  whic  h 
were  undoubtedly  Satj-ric,  \iz,  the  K^pf*  mid 
Cyclops,  Ariiiias  wrote  three  others,  vis.  Antaeus, 
Orpheus,  and  Alalante,  which  may  have  h^m 
tmgediefi.  (Comp.  Athcn.  jev.  p.  tiSG^a;  Pollux^, 
vii.  31  ;  Wclekcr*  Die  tirkcA,  Tragxkiicn^  p.  i)fi6.) 

ARl'STIQN  ('A/JicrrW),  a  philosopher  either 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  niado 
himself  tyiunt  of  Athens^  and  was  besieged  there 
by  SuUa,  B.  c.  (17,  in  the  iirat  Mithridatic  war. 
Hi*  early  history  is  prew'rved  by  Athenaeus  (r, 
p.  211,  &c),  on  the  authority  of  Pofeidonius  of 
Apamela,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  be  is 
called  Aiheuion,  whereat  Pausnntax^  Appiiui,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Arislion. 
Cataubon  on  Athenaeus  (/.  c*)  conjectures  ihnt  his 
true  name  was  Atht^nion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  eitissen  oJ  AtbciiBu,  he  changed  it  to  j\jiiftion„ 
a  etipposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sofrios 
mentioned  by  Theophnujius,  wbo*e  name  waa 
altered  to  So«is*trotu*  under  the  same  circumstancea. 
Atheuion  or  Aristion  wa*  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripateli^  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  locoeeded,  and  so  became  an  Atht^niau 
citijcen.  He  married  early,  and  b<^an  at  the  iame 
time  to  ti^Bch  philoMiphy,  which  be  did  with  gtbitt 
sQocesa  at  Messene  and  Liarissa.  On  retunting  U> 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  be  was  nurned 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontuh,  Uicn 
at  war  with  lltimc,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friendft  nod  counsellors  of  that  monatch. 
Mis  letters  to  Athens  repnsiMJUttid  the  power  of  his 
^latron  in  «tjch  glowing  coloiiri*,  that  his*  country- 
iiten  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Human  yoke*  Hiihridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  80(]n  contrived,  thrinigh  the 
king^i  patronage,  to  awiunie  ilte  tyranny^  His  g'»- 
veflnueDk  seems  to  have  been  of  Uic  uii^t  cruol  tiuip 
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Altl.-^TI'CS  V\:^  r<.     [Fr  ^  '-,.] 

f»'.fii    ;il   rvn-fi.-,    aii-l   f.>iir..I.r   ol"    tr.r    rrrvnai-:  ■ 

•**' '  "f  i'f.i!'»v.j,hr,  came  ovrr  to  (ir.-<xe  to  lif 

I'i"«iil  lit  th.-  Oluiij.ic  jraiu*^  nh^re  h-  fcil  i;i 
Hiili  lwh..iii.uhii»  ihr  .vntiilturi'^t  (whov?  pnii-ic*  ' 
III'    111.-  M.l.j.Tt  of  X^noj.hi.n'ii  />*v,«oiwii-v.),  niid  I 
I'V    lim   li.Hi  ri|>ti.iii   wim   tj||.«l    with    M>  ardrrit  ai 
ili»ii.-   I..   M-,.   .Vnrtiti-ii,  thai  h(>  w.-nt  to  Athrn«» 
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■.v.r.  •r  &  tjnrt.  t  *i>;raa  the  p^i<««uc»  ( 
:;l::  : --,  -t  rt* -<-i  :.t  £L::L>^zir«  u>  SxiatM If 
:>  :r.  «-:'=:  ^  i«  Biintaixwd  the  obc  aki 
-.'=:*^.  T  J  X«r.  ■p>b3n  aad  Pkb«  he  wu  voj  a^ 
1  L  IV.  u  -Tf  vr^  6-jin  the  Memonbiim  (L  &)k 

«!•*.-*  If    r-ji.ir'a-r.*   an   odJOlU  dUrUMMI   «fUHl 

.>xn>«  In  dtff?:«c«  of  Tolaptuoui  enj^mnniu  mA 
irzz  ti«  Phaedo  (j>.59.cX  wkecv  Lis  ahMMt 
a:  t.-.e  ^-^th  of  SncniM.  though  he  «a>  only  il 
A^T^rJu  'JUDfttadia  fromAtheiit,  is  doubtlra*  ■«» 
i:  >:iM  as  a  reproach.  (Sfe  Stallhaum**  Brtt.^ 
Arl»:o:>«  t»if  calls  him  a  tophut  ( .Ifrray^jpk  ik 
*JJ.  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  spraking  to  kaa 
with  rathf>r  undue  rehrmencf*,  and  uf  his  rrplyiaf 
with  calniiick^.  (AArf.  iL  *J3.)  He  iaifonMl  kii 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  iih>»in  it  via 
cnminunicatpd  tn  her  ion,  the  youngrr  Aristijiy 
(hriico  ailh-d  fifrrpo^iiaicrtrty,  and  by  him  it  ■ 
said  to  have  been  rv^uml  to  a  M-ktrm.  L^miaik 
on  thr  authority  of  Motion  (v.  v.  2(K'»)  and  Pitiat 
till-  ( II.  r.  \4l\y,  gives  a  long  Ii*t  of  bonks  whose 
niithi>r^liip  is  ascribiil  to  .Arintippus  though  he  alia 
Kivh  tluit  Sosicretos  of  Kh4idrs  (b.  c.  C'>o)  stales 
th;it  hr  wTDte  nothing.  Among  these  an  tn»atisr« 
Ilf^  rifuXiiaf,  n*fi^  'AfTT^,  Ilf^  TixiTT,  and 
nuny  othors.     >i*uie  rpi»tlc«  aitnbuicd  to  huu  an 


faffiiilf  tf$KM  a*  finsonVft  by  Bcntlcj'.  ( Out- 
mtthm  m  PlLaUsfn,  ^e,  p.  1 04.)  Oat  of  theM  in 
m  AnU^  iad  tat  wpmmmmm  im  prof  cd»  aiooiig 
^ir  ugumn*^  bj  Hm  ooeomtiQi  ia  tl  of  the 
m^timoti  near  C^ivoe,  Bfpcrlffii,  whkli  miut 
Ihca  g^fWB  by  the  MacedontiuiSr  iu  ^bose 
et  ^  rtimlt  &r  ^  M»  that  the  nauie  U  eqaira- 

r  fiir»  ft  •bort  Twvr  cf  the  leading 

I  «C  die  eaziitr  Cjienak  icbool  in  gene- 

h  !•  not  to  be  undentood  Uuil  tb« 

wMljr  or  rvea  ckieAj  dxmwn  up  hj 

t  Amsifipo*  ;  Init,  as  it  t»  imposaible  Bmm 

^  kai  of  eeaieinponuy  document  to  Mpuate 

i  wkkli  bdoqg  to  each  of  the  Cyresiue 

it  ii  brUer  heni  to  combine  thcEn  all. 

» iKt  pointod  nut  by  Ritter  (Getekichtg  der 

,  fiL  S},  tbat  Axittotie  cbootcf  Eadozus 

Amdppu  w  ibe  lepietentatiTe  of  the 

matm  ia  the  imnnmm  bonum  {Eth, 

f  1$,  Ml  Hill  pfobabk  tbftt  bat  lictlo  of  the 

ii  doe    to  the  founder  of  the 
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fi—ttoi  de^nied  Pbyun,  snd  limited  ihf^Ir 

to  Ethics,  thoagb  they  included  under 

t  ft  Dttch  wider  range  of  idenee  thou  can 

'  m  belonging  to  it.     So,  too« 

Amdppiii  of  neglecting  mathe- 

,  4i  m.  ittiidy  not  conoeined  with  good  and 

Im  Bud,   are  the  object*  eveti  of  the 

b4  tattsitfv     UdetapJ^,  iL  2.)    Thej 

phj  into  DTe  pafti,  rau  the  mtudy 

of  Desire  and  Avvnion,  (2)  Fed- 

JU!setian%    (3 J  Actioni,    (4)  Caaaev 

L    Of  lh«ae  (4)  U  clearly  connected  wiib. 

d  (&)  with  logics 

fiesi  ^  the  five  difiuons  of  icience  it 
■ae  in  T^tiicli  the  Cyrenaic  view  i»  con- 
wmk    '  Soctatet  considered 

(i  '  vment  of  a  wuU-drdered 

be  toe  oiiu  ut  nU  men,  and  Ari»tippuB, 
ap  tkle  pottitioa,  pronoimced  pleasure  the 
un  the  chief  eril ;  lu  proof  of 
to  the  natural  feeling*  of  men, 
but  he  wiihcd  the  mind  to 
111  aoshority  in  the  tnidtt  of  pleaiiire. 
biB  ha  evald  woi  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
^§Km  BCA  to  hope  and  /eur :  the  r^Aot  of  hti- 
«B  Ur  araa  tooaneatary  pteosare  {ttoy4j(po9'os^ 
ppai).  F^r  the  Preeeiit  Oitilj  i«  our%  the  Past  ii 
Mft,  a-  r«  ttueeruuti ;  pfeieat  happinew 

^oabr.  BOfiijhL,    and    not    e^Bai^ffo, 

alfeh  ii  oit:j  tir  fcum  ©fa  r  happy  itntee, 

JBS  at  ha  caoeidefcd  /ry  tbo  mm  of 

atotim  of  the  u-:^.     1     iIiIa  point  the 
wet^  OMoced  tu  ibe  KpicureunA.     AU 

now  boa  e<|Qal,  thongb  tbcy  might  ad- 

^  a  dlrtimni^i  in  the  degrve  of  thetf  purity, 

6»tba  a  BH&  ocu^t  nevrf  to  coret  more  than  he 

•Coald  aeret  allow  himtelf  to  be 

by  i^lMial  mo^xjUieni-     It  ii  plain  that, 

I  ihev  eonc^^iotta,  the  Cyrenaic  «^  «tt?m 

jfi  u  !jy  propoiing  to  a  man  at 

pan:.  ia  life  ooRtaint  momcntA. 

1W  MSi  ^'Jic  i  i^  ^  detcnoine  what  it  plear 
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JVk.x.6)«  «b«iw 


'"»'"•  f»  hintt'd  at 

f.he  opi- 

'  nt,  nnd 

««  iiog^oA  in  order 

fav<>ur  of  tyrantA. 


awe  and  what  pmn.  Both  ore  poutlve,  iL  e»  pleit- 
sure  lA  not  the  gratitication  of  a  want,  nor  doea 
the  abeenco  of  pleuure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  ti  a  mere  negatiTe  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleanuv  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  loul  {hf 
Kir4<rti).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  stonn^  the  second  to  the  tea  ander 
a  light  breexc,  the  iutcnnediate  state  of  no-pleosore 
and  no- pain  to  a  calm — a  iimik  not  quite  appoaite, 
ainee  a  calm  is  nnt  the  middle  state  between  a 
Btonn  and  a  gentle  breeze,  la  this  denial  of 
pleaaare  at  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Axiattppui 
again  oppoeed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  ore  in  themselvea  morally  indiflTerent, 
the  only  quattioa  for  us  to  consider  being  th^'ir 
result;  nnd  law  and  custom  are  the  only  autLnri- 
ties  which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  wa%  a  HtUe  qualilied  by  tlie 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
atight  I  but  we  cannot  agreo  with  Bruckvr  {ffitL 
Crii,  ii*  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naics  moaat  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
LaertiuB  tays  expressly,  d  o^ou5a2oj  ovUp  irowav 
ir^u  did  rdf  iviJK%iyitvtLt  ^n^t  icol  S^far,  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  imturw  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conducat* 
tu  pleasure,  ii  virtue — a  deAnition  which  of  coune 
includes  Ijodity  exercise;  but  they  seem  to  ha?e 
conceded  to  Sociatea,  that  the  mind  bos  the  grea£p 
est  slmre  ta  virtue*  We  are  tolil  tliat  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure  \  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  ncit  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  tclhsh  gratification)  but  admitted 
the  wtilfare  of  the  state  as  a  le^iiinmtc  sc^urce  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  plea«ure  ilsulf  they  valued 
for  the  take  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  it. 

i.  There  is  no  universality  in  hmo;in  concep- 
tions ;  the  seaae*  are  the  only  avenues  of  know« 
ledge,  and  evun  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  Information.  For  the  Cyrenmcs  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions^ 
in  nothing,  iu  fiict,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  wliich  we  coil  widte  or  noe^; 
hut  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  whiU  is 
iimllar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  tfikiU  every 
man  denotes  a  diMtinct  object.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  philological  raetaphysics»  that  truth  ts 
what  each  man  troweth.  Ail  states  of  mind  are 
motions ;  nothing  ejusts  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  tame  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  talo 
agreeable  lensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctiine  of  proofs,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opuiiom  we  recognise  the 
Imppy*  cnrelesB,  selfish  dispoisition  which  clmrao- 
lerizcd  their  author;  and  the  ay  stem  rctemblea  in 
most  (Hiints  those  of  Herucleiiua  aiid  Protagoraa, 
as  given  in  Pinto's  Tkeaetetus,  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objccU  through  the 
prism  of  thi*  impressioa  which  ho  receivea,  and 
thiit  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyretwic  system^  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  con  sequel  ice^  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance  ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  liecomcs  a  fantostic  picture,  Thf  priiv 
ciplu  on  which  aU  this  resta,  viz.  tlmt  knowledge 
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in  scntntion,  it  the  foandation  of  Locke*s  modem 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naics.     To  rerive  these  fm»  reserred  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ii.  65,  &c;  Sextus  Empiricns,  adv, 
Maik,  vii.  11 ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to ;  Cic.  Tuac  iii.  1 3,  22, 
Jead.  it.  7n  46  ;  Enseb.  Praep.  Evang,  xir.  18,  &c. 
The  chief  modem  works  are,  Kunhardt,  DiaerUUio 
]^ilo*.-hi$torioa  He  Arittippi  PkiIa$opkia  morali, 
Ilelmstadt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  Arittipp  unJ 
JCifuge  mmer  Zeitgenomn^  Leipx.,  1800-1802 ; 
Ritter,  OeachicJUe  der  PhUoiophie^  viL  3  ;  Brocker, 
Histona  Critiea  PkUoaophiae^  ii.  2,  3.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTO  TAfKimf),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athena.    (Pans.  L  29.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  liTod  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  it  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  {EpUL  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  Uwyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Thetaurus  Jurit. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  docs  not  speak  ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentiouL^ 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Libri  Po$tcriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  *^Ar%do  m 
tlecrtHs  FroiUiani$^'"  or  f)rontmiaHiSj  it  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  2.  a.  ulu) ;  but  what  those 
dt'crcia  were  has  nerer  been  satisfiictorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsus  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit  3.  a.  S,  40.  tit  7.  a.  29.  §  1)  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  mponaa 
and  ppidolae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsulta  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
TV'hicli  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  fur  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Colli  us  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furiit;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digost  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit  5.  s.  a  §  5 ; 
23.  tit  *2.  8.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  luime  Diyesia  and  Ret/Xftua.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  U>gal  sect  of 
Proculei;ins  [CaI'ITo],  though,  u|)«n  one  p<iint  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  ditfeivd 
from  the  Proculeinu  Pegasus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  .lavolenii*.  (Strauch,  Vita^  JCtonim^ 
No.  12  ;  Grotius,  2,  3,  in  Franck\  I'diic  Tripertitac 
JCiuruiu  Vaterum,  IlaL  1718  ;  Ileinec  I/itt.  Jur. 
lium,  §  260,  1 ;  Zimmem,  Kom,  I{echta-fit»ckichte^ 
vol  i.  §  89.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

ARISTO.     [Arirton.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  {'h^oS.i\ri\  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Themistocles 
built  a  temple  at  Alliens  und«'r  this  name ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut.  Themui. 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  {'kfH(n6iovKo%).  I.  Of 
Casiiaudreia,  the  soti  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Grvat  in  his  Asiatic  cnn- 
questit,  wn>te  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
ouo  ul  ihti  chief  »uuice»  u*vnl  bv  Arriou  in  the  com- 


ARISTOBULIA. 

position  of  his  work.  Aristobalnt  lived  to  tki 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  b 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lueian,  Maerak. 
His  work  is  Jso  frequently  referred  to  by  i 
naeut  ( il  p.  43,  d.  vL  in  251,  a.  z.  p.  4M,  A 
pp.  513,  t  530,  b.),  Pltttaich  (i<(w.  oc  IS 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xL  ppi  50S, 
xiv.  p.  672,  XV.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701, 
707,  714,  730,  xvL  pp.  741,  766,  xviLp.! 
The  anecdote  which  Lacian  relatM  (^maodb 
oonsenb,  c.  12)  about  Aristobdot  it  soppoH 
modem  writers  to  refer  to  Oneaicritniu 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  ttaaa^ 
another  upon  the  nffain  of  Italy,  written  b 
Ariitobulus,  but  whether  he  is  the  same  poi 
the  preceding,  it  uncertain.  (Plat  de  Fbm,  t 
PartdL  Mm,  c  82.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Ptoripatetie 
lotopher,  who  it  tupposed  to  have  lived  i 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  B.  c  1 
and  to  have  been  the  same  at  ue  tetcki 
Ptolemy  Eveiyetet.  (2  AfaooaU  L  10.)  Um'u 
to  have  been  the  author  of  oommcntariet  npsi 
books  of  Moses  (^E^irrk*''  Tq*  Mmfcim 
4>n^)t  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  wUd 
referred  to  by  Clement  Alexandrinnt  (Stn 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  V.  p.  595,  c  d),  Ev 
(Praep.  Eo,  \\a.  13,  viiL  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  IS) 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  dl 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philoa 
and  in  feet  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy, 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses^  It  it  now, 
ever,  admitted  that  thit  work  wat  not  writii 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bean,  but  bj 
hiter  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  « 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  letpect  to  tbt  J< 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  DitMtnU  de  Arid 
Judaeo,  Slc  ediia poet  ametorii  Moritjn  a6  J,, 
cioy  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurut,  and  a  follower 
philosophy.  ( Diog.  Laert  x.  3,  Plut  Xm 
BuavUtr  cvW  iw.  Ejiic,  p.  1 103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  {^hpurriiwKot),  prin 
Judaea.  1.  The  eldest  ton  of  Johannes  Hyv 
In  B.  c.  1 10  we  find  him,  together  with  his  i 
brother  Antigonus,  suocetsfuliy  protecating  1 
fether  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  <kis< 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  AuL  xiiL  1€l 
3 ;  lielL  Jud.  1.  2.  §  7.)  Hyitanus  dying  ■ 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  ban 
tirst  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  nana  i 
the  Jews  ttince  the  Iktbylouith  captivity  (b«l 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  762),  and  secured  his  powir  1 
imprisonment  of  ail  his  brothers  except  hit  fei 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  hia  mod 
whom  llyrvonus  had  left  the  govemmeat  b* 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  wat  toon  ■acrii 
his  brother^s  suHpicions  through  the  intrignot 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remona  f 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  tha 
under  which  he  wat  tuffering  at  the  tiai 
hastened  his  death,  (b.  c.  106.)  In  bit  i«^ 
Itumeans  were  subdued  and  compellfd  %m 
the  ob8i>r\-ance  of  the  Jewish  law.  Ho  al 
ceivnl  the  name  of  ^lA^AAfr  fron  the  fevow 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks,  (Joaepb.  AmL.  xi 
BclL  Jud,  i.  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  fannnr 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  16.  f  1;  Bd 
I.  5.  §  1.)  I)uring  the  nine  yearm  oC  hia  » 
n*ign  he  tut  bimtelf  aguiuu  the  piarty  of  the 


^r  mmt  vlaar  oiMatrtHx  the  hnd  rcf»torrd  ;  nn<l  ailrr 
^T  ^tf  4iii^  m.  e.  70|  ^  nvKlr  wur  agaiiut  hi«  oldest 
W  teilAu  HjiciBas,  and  olitmoed  from  him  the 
I  IMi^MM  tf  tbe  estmm  ajid  the  hic:h-piie«thoocU 
dbwijr  ikniiiijb  the  aid  of  his  fetJber't  frieada, 
'^^m  Alpiabdim  had  plaerd  in  the  fertrol  furt- 
nmm  of  th«  ooBDtxy  to  save  ihem  from  the  wn- 
iP»»  of  tl«  PlEHttiet.  (Joseph,  Ant,  xiiu  16, 
»t.  t.  (  3:  AiA.  ./iidL  L  5,  6.  $  L)  In  u.  c.  Gh 
^ws  invaded  by  AtieUi,  king  of  AnibiA 
villi  whom,  at  the  uutigntinii^f  AotipakT 
lat  i^anMSMtt  Ujrcaiuu  had  taken  n^fuj^.  By 
Ib  jbnfeibdktt  inn  defrated  tn  a  battle  and  W- 
•i^-4  in  J^TOsdem  but  Aietaft  was  oDiged  to 
'  '  .  '''V  Scamtu  and  Gabiniu&,  Ponipey^a 
^1=.  V.  ,,.*c  int^Tentioii  Ari^tobulu*  hiad 
,  i«sL  (Joaepb.  ^itt  adr,  2,  a.  j  '2;  Beil,  JiuL  i 
M  2,  S)  In  B.  c  65,  he  pleaded  hit  ftiu*e  I 
Jki^t'  !•«»■■—-  •  T'"Tiiaitua»  but,  fmding  him  di*- 
pairf  la  f:.  aoft,  be  tvturtied  to  Judaea 

mA  |Rfaf>  r.     On  PompeyV  approochf 

^-■aitaiiii.  i^ha  bibd  fled  lo  the  fortreit  of  Alex- 
^-aa  |icr>«uui(?>d  tn  ob<*jr  hit  summoiii  atid 
hHore  btm  ;    aiid^  beings  oompelleil  to  tign 
irr  Icir  tb«  »ujT«nder  uf  hU  gftrriMnAf   lio 
m  in    iixtpotetti   dixunU'iit   tn  Jenutdem* 
«l£ll  advaaead«  and  Ariitobnlos  again  met 
niide  aotxaiuiou  ;  but,  ht»  friendi  in  tbe 
to  pcffonn  the  tenuis  Ponipey  bo- 
»Viij  «id  liMk  Jenualeai,  and  carried  awaj  Arb- 
laAatai  and  fai«  childmi  as  fmtonen.     (Joif[>h. 
J^  fft.  a,  i ;  /WC  */iirf-  i.  6,  7;  Pint  Pomp. 
«.  Si,  4S  ;  Sti^b.  zvL  p.  7^2 ;  Dion  CaM.  xxxriu 
14  l€w)     Appwn  (/^Ses^i.  A/rfA.  c  11 7)  tfironeoutlj 
■fnaraC*  him  at  hrt^-insr  been  pat  to  death  imme- 
mmif  dtlet  P«rri;  uph.     In  B»  c.  57,  be 

>— l-i  Crum  bl  it  at  Home  with  hh 

tm  AlitifD«u%   ifciiu,   ,..ui.iing  to  Judaea,    wan 
i«Hd  \ff  large  namb^^n  of  hit  oomtliTmeo  and 
'  the  war ;  but  h*  wnt  beiieged  and  taken 
tha  Cortificstiona  of  which  he  was 
to  mttore,  and  was  lent  bock  to  Rome 
hj  ndtiivMU.    (Joteph.  JhL  %W,  B.^];  Hell.  Jud. 
L  H  I  flf ;  PltiL  JmL  c  3 ;  Dion  Casn.  xxxix.  56.) 
la  IL  (^  49^  ha  vaa  again  released  by  Joliuft  Cae- 
■R,  «ha  mmi  lum  i&to  Judaea  to  fora'ard  hi*  in- 

R'^Tato  lh(«f»  I  ha  wa»,  however,  poison^  ou  th** 
^  Vj  moom  of  Pompey'i  party.    (Jo«rph.  A»t. 
c  hi  ii  BtU.  Jmd.  L  9.  $  1;  Dion  Casa.  ^\L 
%  OMUinin  «f  N<L  2,  waft  the  son  of  Alexan- 
raol  IvQther  of  Ucrod^  wifie  Mariamiie.     Hii 
— *^«  Alexandia,  mdignant  at   IlcrodV  baring 
Iho  b)gb-pfie«lAODd  on  the  ohticure  Atm- 
iMVoutod  to  obtUD  that  ofKce  for  her  son 
ihivngh  tho  iofliieDOc  of  Cleopatra. 
tiie  mteqtieneetof  this  application, 
MtfiMiine^'ii    entreaiies   deposed 
Arifttobultti  high-priest,  the 
ham  \mo^  only  17  ytsan  old  nt  the  liine.    The 
w*  iPf ,    ■kin   suspecting  Alexandni,    aiid 
a  alrkt  and  anfuoying  watch  upon  her 
•be  tcnewcd  her  coiiipbunts  and  de- 
him  with  Cleopatm,  and  at  leni^th 
to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
■■l     |f<to4  disoovervd  this,  and  a^»Hrt«d  to  pnr- 
^m  Hi  h«t  aaoB  afirr  he  oitiKed  Arictohuliu  to  be 
iwhuMurfy  dinwnml  al  Jericho,  lu  i:.  :k>,     (J[>- 
svpk  A^x^,2^  liB4LJud.  t.  n.  $  2.) 

4.  iJttt  of  tho  aoBft  of    Hjrrod  the   Great  by 
«■■  a«t  with  bis  hiolhcr  AJejundcr  la 
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Rnme,  and  cdticali^d  in  tlie  houec  of  PiUHo.     (Jo- 
M»pH,  Ant   XV.    It*,  ^  ).)     On    their   reltini    to 
Judiieo,    the    frUspicionA  of    Ilerod    were   dJu:it4Hl 
agiUD&t  th<^tn   by  their  brother  Antipiter  [Antj- 
I'atbb],  uided  liy  Piieroraa  and  tlieir  aunt  Sitbnie^ 
though  Berciiice»  the   dau|rf]ter  of  the  latter,  was 
tnarned  to  AriMtobulue  ;  the  young  men  them«c1vu» 
tupplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  agniuRt  them 
by  the  indi*creet  expression  of  their  incligiiatron  at 
their  mother*«  death.     In  B.  c.  II,  they  wei¥  n4> 
eused  by   Herod    at   AquileLi.    before   AuQ|Ti»tus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  woj  j't.>eoo- 
ci!(«d  to  them.     Three  years  after,  Ariiitoluilii6  was 
Again  involved   with  his  brother  in  a  cli:irgo  of 
plotting  AgaiitU  their  father,  but  a  second  itM:onci- 
Jiaiion  was  effected  by  Archekus,  king  uf  Cappa- 
d^ia,  the  fjuher-in-kw  of  Alexander.      A   third 
ncciisaiion^  through  the  arts  of  Etirjcle*,  the  Lace- 
daemonian adventurer,   proved  ftital :    by  pennl«^ 
don   of   Auguf^tua,    the    two    ytiuog  men     wero 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  coaucil  convened  at 
Bery tU9  (at  which  they  wcne  not  even  allowed  to 
be  pr^ent  to  defend  tbemttelve^),  nnd,  being  am- 
dcmned,  were    soon    after    strangled  nt  Sebrt»u% 
a.  (\  6.    (Jo«eph.  AnL  xvi.  1—4,  8,  10,  11  j  BdL 
Jitii,  i.  23 — 27  ;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p,  765.) 

5.  Sumamed  "^the  Yoimger*'(J  ^-tt^iTf^or,  Jo.wph, 
AnL  XX.  L  §  *2)  wa*  son  of  Aii*tahtil«a  and  Bere- 
nice, and  ginud^n  of  Herod  the  Greiit  (JoM?pb. 
Ant  xviii.  5,  §  4;  Ucil.  JaA  i.  m.  §  L)  Himself 
and  his  two  brother*, — AgiipfKi  L,  siud  lie  rod  the 
futun?  king  of  ChsilctA, —  were  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  til'terxvardA  etn- 
peror.  and  who  appean«  to  have  always  regarded 
Arii&tubulus  with  great  favour.  (Joseph*  AnL  xviii. 
5.  §  4, 6.  §  1,  XX,  1. 1  2.)  He  lived  at  emuity  with 
his  brother  Agrip]>a,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria^  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Domascenea 
to  support  their  cau*w  with  the  proconsul  .igaiimt 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  Ani.  xviii. 6.  §  3.)  When 
Cntigub  sent  Pelrnniu*  to  Jerusalem  to  *et  up  Ivia 
statues  in  the  tem[jle,  we  find  Ari«tohulus  joining 
in  the  reiuoiiHtmnce  against  the  measure.  (Joseph, 
Ani.  iviit.  8;  lidl.  JuiU  ii.  10;  TacHinL  v.  9.)  He 
died  a^  lie  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph, 
lie/L  JwL  ii.  11,  §  G),  having,  as  a[>jH'ars  from  iho 
letter  of  Cbtuditis  to  the  Jiiwt  in  JojMiphua  {AtU, 
XX.  1.  §  2),  surrived  his  brother  Agripptu  whuso 
death  took  pbice  in  a,  [».  44.  He  woii  ninrried  to 
lotapa,  A  prineess  of  Emessa,  by  wliom  he  left  ft 
daughter  of  the  same  tiame.  (Jusi'ph.  AnL,  xviii. 
5.  %  4;  BeJLJud.  ii.  1 1.  §  6.) 

<>,  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalds,  grandson  of 
the  Aristohutus  who  wa^a  strangled  at  Scbaste,  and 
great-gnuuli>on  of  Herod  the  fircat.  In  x.  d,  55, 
Nero  miide  Ari»tobu1u»  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  pro\inco  from  tlie  Parthinns, 
aiul  in  A.  n.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  b««n  given 
to  Tigranes.  (Jowph.  Ant.  xx.  W.  §  4;  Tac,  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Ari«lobulus  npj^Kmrsaliio  (Joseph. 
fie/I.  Jud.  vii,  7.  §  1 )  t4^»  have  nbtniued  fmm  th« 
Romans  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chaluifi,  which  had 
been  taken  from  \m  cousin  Agrippa  IK,  in.  a.  n. 
52 ;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  JDinitig  Caesennius 
PuetuR,  prtKonsul  of  Syri%  in  the  war  against 
AiitiiK:huts  king  of  Coramngene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespaaian,  A.  n.  75,  (Just^ph.  /.  c.)  He  was  mar- 
ried  to  gaiome,  daughter  of  the  in  famous  Herudias 
by  whom  he  had  three  sous,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Ari»tobulu»;  of  these  nothing  further  iv  recnnled. 
(Joteph.  Ant,  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [R  E-] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxxT,  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  SvRua,  which 
Sillig  Qodentands  of  one  of  the  Cycladea.    [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLEIA  CApiordKXM),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  had 
receired  many  of  his  precepts.  (Porphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Kuster.)  She  is  called  Themistocleia 
m  Diogenes  Laertios  ^riiL  21),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  (t.  r.  nv9ay6ffas,)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  hare  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric  BUd. 
Graec.  i.  p.  881. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  (;KpurroK\9iZas\  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  SaUmis. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  (*AfM<rroKXc(8i}r),  a  cele- 
brated pUycr  on  the  cithaia,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Terpander,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilene.  (SchoL  ad,  Arigiopk,  Nub.  958 ;  Sui- 
das, «.  o.  ^pGtuf.)    [Phrynis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  CApurr6K\teros\  as  he  is 
called  by  Plutarch  (Lytcmd,  c.  2),  or  Aristocritus 
(^ApurrOKpiros)  or  Aristocrates  QApKrroKpdrris)^  as 
he  is  called  by  Pansanias  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vL  3.  §  6,  &c),  the  fiither  of  Lysander,  the  Spoi^ 
tan  lawgiver. 

ARrSTOCLESCA/MOToirXnO;  1-  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
eontemporary  of  Stnbo.  (ziv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammonius  (de  Dif. 
Voc  under  ^ur^tof)  mentions  a  work  wcpl 
wotip-iic^f.  There  are  several  other  works:  via. 
wffpl  SioXiirrov  (Etymol  M.  «.  o.  nrv/iia ;  comp. 
Cramer's  Anecinl.  L  p.  231,  ill  p.  298),  tMxtivmv 
woXntla  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol.  Minor, 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book, — which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristoclcs;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristoclcs  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267; 
Varr.  deLing.  LuL  x.  10,  75,  ed.  MUller;  Dionys. 
HaL  DinardL  a) 

2.  Of  Peigamusa  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 

.Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  aften^'ards  he  was  seized  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolhrU  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Pergamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoye<l  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  poKsion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (Wx*^ 
^ropi«n(),  letters,  declamations,  &c.  (Philostr.  VH. 
SjfjL  ii.  3;  Suidas,  i.  r.  *ApurroK\iis ;  Kudoc  p.  66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Perinitetic  philoMpher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ.  But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  wa*  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (Cyrill.  <*.  Jnl.  ii.  p.  61 ), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  thinl  j 
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century  after  Christ  AeoordiDg  to  Suidia  (s.  %} 
and  Kudocia(p.  71),  he  wrote  seveml  wofka^— 

1.  TlArt^w    irrov9atST9pa9    Oftnfot   4   IIAitwr. 

2.  T^x*^  pifToputoL  3.  A  work  on  the  fpod  Scnfik 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books :  and  6.  A  wmk 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  bookiL  The  luft  if 
these  works  appean  to  have  been  a  hiaKofy  oC|li^ 
losophy,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  phikMOffank 
their  schools,  and  doctrinea.    Scvenl  fnywiti|| 


it  are  preserved  in  Kosebius.  {Pwotp,.  Ei9am$»  \ 
1 7-21,  XV.  2, 1 4  ;  Comp.  Theodoret.  Tlfen^i  f 
8,  and  Suidas,  who  also  mentiona  tome  other  i 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philos'tpher,  who  wrote  a  < 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chiyaippn^  (8aid.M 
*A/>i(rro«cA^r.) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athenaeos  (U.  pi.  171) 
attributes  a  work  ittpl  X'^P*'^* 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Ofcek  la* 
thology.  (Append.  Epitpr,  m,  7,  ed.  TauehnitB.} 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  caUed  ne^s|e,  whiA 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacoba  (ad  AmtktL  flr. 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  ia  the  ■■§  m 
the  Messenian.  Some  fragments  of  hia  ae  fm* 
served  in  Stobaeus  (Flonleg.  64,  37)  and  iht 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Otymp.  vii  66.)     [L.  &] 

ARrSTOCLES  ('ApurrmOJit\  a  physoi^ 
whose  medicines  are  several  timet  quoted  by  Aa> 
dromachos.  (Ap.  GaL  IM  Condom.  Medieam.  WL 
Locot^  vL  6,  vol  xii.  p.  936 ;  ibid,  viiL  7«  t«L  i3L 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Compog,  Mtdieam,  aae.  Gas.  rL 
7,  voL  xiiL  p.  977.)  He  ia  also  meatkniad  a  Ai 
first  volume  of  Cramer*s  Anecdala  Grotea  Pm^  ' 
nmniei,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  tfHIfe 
of  his  life,  but  he  must  have  lived  mum  tiam  m  m 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.      [  W.  A.  G4 

ARrSTOCLES('AfM<rro«Ai|t),Kiili»Coii.  Am 
diflferent  passages  in  Pausaniaa  we  leem  the  ftfle^ 
ing  porticuUuv : — 

(1.)  Aristocles  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  mtd 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  ail  Ii 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  flrniriihril  k^ 
fore  Zancle  was  called  Messene  (Paoa.  t.  25.  flX 
that  is,  before  494  a.  c. 

(2.)  The  starting-pillar  of  the  HippedroMi  M 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas,  the  laae  MalpM 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athcae  boHim 
this  inscription : 

*Of  n^r  Iwwd^eiy  *OAv/«vJ^  tSpttn  wprnm 
TcS^f  fit  KAfotraf  vlis  *Apt9romX4mn, 
(vL  20.  g  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristocles^  the  papfl  tmd  MB 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  I.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brathtf  rf 
Canachus  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  ia  it|aia> 
tion.  This  Aristocles  had  a  pupil,  SyaaoSn.  a  hi 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ptolichaa  of  Ae^ii^ 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  aa  ipigma  W 
Antipater  Sidonins  (Gnek  Antkol.  ii.  pi  15^  a&  A 
Jacobs),  that  AnRtodes  made  one  oC  thiee  statoa 
of  the  Mttseft.  t!u>  other  two  of  which  anoe  aaiii 
by  AgeUdas  niui  Canachus.   (.\uBLADAa.) 

(5.)  Pant -IS  of  Chi<»s,  the  disciple  and  «•  «f 
Sostratus,  was  the  seventh  disciple  leckeaed  ia 
order  from  Aristoclea  of  Sicyon  (P)mb  vl  9L  |  4). 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  oC  reckoaiafr  which 
was  common  with  the  Greeka,  coaaliag  heCh  the 
first  and  the  hut  of  the  serica. 

From  these  passogea  we  iafer.  that  th««  vne 
two  sculptore  of  this  aame:  Arirtodee  the  cUcc. 
who  is  called  both  a  Cydanka  anl  a  ] 


lit  wm  bom  at  Cjdcmm  and 
t  hU  art  in  ^yon  i  ant)  Arie- 
»  of  SacyoD,  who  wa»  the  grand- 
ly •!  ikm'htamt  ion  of  Clooetas,  and  broUier  of 
»1  Aid  tkat  thtam  arliata  founded  a  school 
t  m  ijkjaa,  wbich  aecured  an  henditarir' 
of  vkkk  we  have  the  headi  for 
namely,  Anttoeles,  Cieoetaa) 
i  Cknathiu,  &jniioiio«  Ptolkbiu, 
Pb&tauL 
ma  diffiealtf  m  deteimmin^  the  Hge 
I tf  Ai» flrtttis;  bat«  c«Lppo«bg  the  date  of  Cana- 
[  iv  t»  W  &x»d  ai  about  540— S08  a  c  [Cana- 
on),  «•  haw*  tike  data  of  hia  tkrotliar,  tba  joimger 
JlilMAe^  Slid  alJbwing  30  jean  to  a  genenuion, 
Ai  lite  Aristadaa  tnoft  have  lived  aboat  600— 
Ml  fc&  Bikkk  (OorjK  Immr^  L  p.  39)  places 
I  tii  taaMiiaii^r  balbn  the  peHod  when  ^ancle 
■lied  Mcaatiw,  but  there  is  Dodiiiig  in 
af  Paiwirita  to  require  tuch  a  fcatric- 
%  axlendii^  the  ralruhtion  to  the  other 
~  w£my  we  get  the  foUaviog  table 
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G00to568  a  c 

540—^08    „ 

510—478    , 
480-^48    n 
450—418    , 
420—388    « 
le  ap^  ^c^v  wril  with  aQ 
r  oC  Ibe  arliata.     (iSee  the  respectirc 
fiillif  (CMaL  JHL  i.e.)  gives  a  tablr 
I  Mt  ttitctialtj  diflfer  from  the  above, 
iff  nVwiHii  tlw  datet  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
*^  411,  Kid  3£r6*  B.  c  icapectirely.     In  UjU 
avyiOiM  it  liaa  been  aaiumed  that  the  9tikr 
C«aA«i  waa  llie  brother  of  the  jfoawer  Atif  to- 
cIm,  md  tkad  Panttas  waa  the  seveoth  m  order 
kim  ik»  tiiitr  Aiitiwlea     Any  other  ■uppoaition 
r  iImi  whok  matter  Luto  confusion. 

work  of  the  elder 
,  a  grvi^  in  brooae  reprc«entir^  Uerculee 
lor  a  gu^  with  an  Amaaan  oo  horse- 
•  viikb  waa  dedicated  at  Olympia  bj  Evagonu 
«i  fnmh  (▼.  25,  §  6) ;  and,  m  a  work  of  the 
,  a  fiwop  in  bfonse  of  Zeii»  ai»d  Ganyiuede^ 
«t  Olympia  bj  Onothiai  a  TheiMfliJijm. 
(t,  di.  §  K)  The  Huie  fay  the  huter^  mentioned 
itei»(4)»  ns  in  broosa,  held  a  lyre  (x^Avf), 
«i  waa  tfttcodrd  to  repnaeiit  the  Mute  of  tlm 
^iHKjpBBaa  td  muaio.  [P.  Sv] 

ARInOCLI'£#£6.a  paiater  mejitioned  by  PUny 
(atar.  I  L  a.  40^  at  one  of  thote  who  dejer^ed  to 
W  iraafcrd  ai!zl  to  the  nuist«r«  m  their  art.  Hia 
9^  atkd  mmntrj  ate  unknuwn.  lie  pointed  the 
^^  of  Apolb  at  Mphu  [C.  P.  M.] 

AHiifn/CRATES  rV<rf<Mr^Tin).  ].  King 
if  OickeaaMia  u  Arcadia,  too  of  Aechmia,  was 
t^mai  ta  diMlb  Irjr  lib  people  for  violating  the 
va»f0«iii9a  of  Arl«raia  HjmmiL    (Paua.  viii. 

*  Kii^  ef  On^eoiffnfu  in  Arcadia,  ion  of  Hice- 
^  aai  fTim^in  «l  the  pracadi^g,  was  the  leader 
ti  ii»  A****^—  10  the  •ceond  Meaieaian  war^ 
«i^  ibey  MfttBied  wiifa  other  nationft  in  the  Pe- 
I  tka  Mda  d  tba  MeiNnian*.  He  was 
I  bgr  1^  LMedaemiKuaiia,  and  was  guiUy  of 
r  d  the  battle  of  the  TrrncH ;  and  when 
I  mm  iiioamed  aotne  jeazi  afLcrward«)  he  wa^ 
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f toned  tn  death  by  the  Arcadians.  His  fiujjijy 
waa  deprived  of  the  Aovereiguty  acoordiug  to  Pau- 
aaniofi^  or  compieteJy  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bius;  but  the  latter  gtatemeat  at  aQ  events  canncft 
be  correct,  ai  wo  find  that  his  son  Ariatodamiu 
ruled  over  Orchonicnus  and  o  great  p«ut  of  Area- 
dia.  The  diite  of  Arietixrates  appiars  to  have 
been  about  B.  u  GOO — 640.  (Strab,  viii.  p.  362  j 
Paiu.  iv.  17.  I  4,  22.  §  2,  &c^  viii.  5.  §  8  ;  PolvU 
iv.  33;  PJuL  da  mm  Num,  Foad  c,  2;  MuAtr, 
Aeijin^Hiea,  ^  65,  Dor.  u  7.  §  11.) 

3.  Tho  son  of  SceUijw.     See  below. 

4.  A  penou  againtt  whom  BemosLhenei  wrote 
an  onttioo.  He  wrote  it  for  £u.tbycle&,  who  ao> 
cuied  AnAtocniteii  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
rehition  to  C  hand  em  m.     [CHAmi>EMr8.J 

5.  General  of  the  Rhudianiw  tihoxit  ii.  c.  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  the  Cret^ma*  ( Po- 
ly b.  xxxiii.  9,  with  Scweigha.u»er^a  note.) 

6.  An  historinn,  tlic  son  of  Uipi>arihus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  mn  Loi.'edaemonian  affiiits 
(AaxMKUcd),  of  which  Atheiiueti&  (iiu  p*  82,  v,) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  ia  aUo  referred 
to  by  PlntarcJi  {L^unj,  4,  31,  Pkik>p.  16"),  and 
other  writenu  (Steph,  «.  e.  *A€dintsi  SchuL  od 
Sojk  Track,  270.) 

ARISTUT HATES  ('A^terTow^TijF),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  iiifiii«>nce  (Plttt^  Gurg.  p.  472,0.), 
•on  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oUgnrchicjd 
party,  and  waa  a  momber  of  tiie  governmeot  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Thenrniencs,  a  inain  instnimuut  in  overthrow- 
ing, (Thiic.  viii.  8»,  92  \  Lys.  c.  Ertii.  p.  I2i> ; 
Demosth.  c,  TImicr.  p.  1343.)  Ari*t''pl*anc»  (Ac, 
V2^)  refers  to  him  with  a  puniiing  allusion  to  his 
jmmc  and  pohties.  In  407,  wlieu  Akibindc'j^  on 
his  return  to  Athuift,  was  nuide  conunimder-iii- 
chiei^  Ari«tocrates  and  Adeimantus  were  eUxn^Hl 
generals  of  tlie  Lwid  forces  under  him.  (Xen,  /A//. 
L  4.  §  21  ;  comp.  Diod.  liii.  €£>;  Nep,  AU%  c.  7.) 
lu.  the  fianie  year,  Aristuaates  was  ajipuintcd  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  &uperKeded  Aliibiadea, 
and  he  was  among  Uie  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  exetuted  after  the  battle  of  At-giou^ae, 
0.  c  406.  (Xea,  mil.  i  5.  §  16,  6.  i  29,  7. 
g§  2,  34  J  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  ( 'ApHrrmc^TTij ),  a  gmm- 
mariiiii,  whose  remedy  fur  the  tooth  aehe  \&  pre- 
served by  Androuiachns  (ap.  Oal-  l>e  Comjuti, 
AUdicam.  «cc.  Loc*  v.  S,  vuL  xiL  pp.  87 B,  H7S^), 
and  who  cmat  therefore  have  lived  some  tiiue  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  ih  ako 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cruuner^&  Jnevtlviti 
Uraecu  Parisietma^  p,  355.  [  W.  A.  tJ.J 

AUISTO'CREON  ('A^iffTo»f/>tw»^),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chryaippus,  and  a  pupil  of  tlie  latter. 
(Diog.  Laifrt  ?ii.  185;  Pint,  de  Stoic,  /irj^ui/v.  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  1  gypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  //.  N,  v.  9.  s. 
10,  vL  2y.  B.  35>  SO.  s.  35;  Adion,  //.  A.  viL 
40.) 

ARTSTO'CRITUS  {'AptardKpir&$).  1.  Father 
orf  Lyaander.     [Akistoclkitim.] 

2-  A  Greek  writer  upju  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
JpfiU.  Rhad,  i.  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Portbeniua 
(c.  11),  and  Plinv.     (//.  A^  v,  31.  s.  37.) 

ARlSTOCypRUS  ('A^jcrrrf^wrpoy^,  ion  of 
PhilocypruB,  whom  Solon  vihited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  kittle  against  the  Peniana, 
luc  4iJ8,     (Herod,  v.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  C^ptarMfiri),  a  Sicyonian 
womaa,  who,  according  to  a  local  tnulition  of 
Sicjoo,  became  the  mother  of  Aratiu  by  Asdepiua, 
in  Uie  form  of  a  dngon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asdepioa.  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iT.  U.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODETMUS  (;AfH<rrS^ruios),  a  ton  of 
Aristomachaa,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  (kther 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Proclea.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemna  was  kiUed  at  Naupoctos  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  iL  8.  § 
2,  &C1,  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cauM  he  had  consulted  Hendes  about  the  return 
of  the  Ileraclids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Paus.  iii  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenes  and  Prodcs  were  the  fint  Heroclid 
kinga  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  ri.  52 ;  Xenoph.  AyetiL  R. 
§  7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
fitther  of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
(Ap,  Schd.  ad  Find,  Itik,  iv.  104.)  [L.  &] 

ARISTODE'MUS  CApwrr^^iwioj),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  lott  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Enrytus  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
reUteid,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  firom  the 
camp.  EorytuB  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  irifio$i  **no  man  gaTe  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him ;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward*^  (6  Tp4<ra$  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataiin, 
B.  c.  479,  he  fell  in  doing  a^vay  hia  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Sportona,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  etrifuo,  refused 
him  a  shore  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poscidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amoropharetus, 
though  he  hod  outdone  them.  (Herod,  vii  2*29 — 
231 ;  see  Vulckn.and  Bahr,a</  loc,;  ix.  71 ;  Suidas, 
»,v.  AvKovpyos.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  ('Aptm^'nfios),  historical 
I.  A  Messcnian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  McMtciiian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  tlie  answer,  that  the  preaervatitm  of  the  Mes- 
scnian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
WAS  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epcbolus  dcchired  that 
she  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Aft,  however,  the  oracle  hod  added,  that  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  choi«n  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  bo  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  hia  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
oppoMd  the  intention  of  her  father,  and  dcclannl 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  hor  father.  When  this  n^ason  was  mit  li»tr 
ened  to,  hi*  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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deftpair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  Im  da 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristod 
enraged  at  this  asaertion,  mnrdefcd  hi*  dai 
and  opened  her  body  to  rafute  the  calumny, 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  pment,  now  dcai 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maideii,  aa  tha  daogl 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the 
but  murdered  by  her  fioher.  But  king  Eu 
penuaded  the  Mesarniana,  who,  in  their  iai 
tioQ,  wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  bee 
cause  of  the  death  of  Ariatodemui*  daiighiM 
the  command  of  the  oracle  waa  fulfilled,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  pi*ople  a 
ed  his  counsel  (Paua.  iv.  9.  %i  2 — U  ;  D 
Frcupm.  VaL  p.  7,  ed.  Dindorfl ;  Euseb.  J 
Evamg,  v.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  orad 
the  manner  of  ita  fulfilment  became  knui 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  wen  despondini 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacki^ 
Messeniana,  until  at  laat  soote  fovourable  sigi 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  ktm 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  h 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected 
by  the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  oppoi 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  aocM 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  i 
B.  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  woit 
the  confidence  pb^ed  in  him :  be  oontimw 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  a^c 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  ] 
daemonians  now  endeavoured  to  eflect  bj  1 
what  they  hod  been  unable  to  aooouiplish  k 
field,  and  Uieir  success  convinced  ArisUkLiBai 
his  country  wan  devoted  to  destruction.  L 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  toa 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  m,  c.  72d 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recoguixe  the  sapra 
of  the   Lacedaemonians.     (Pau^  iv.  10 — 1] 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  coiitc 
rary  of  Torquinius  Superbus.  His  history  i 
Lated  at  great  length  by  Dionysiua.  He  waa 
distinguiiiiicd  fiunily,  and  sumomed  MoAoa 
reApccting  the  meoiiiug  of  which  the  ancients  t 
selves  ore  not  agreed.  Uy  his  braven*  and  pe 
arts,  he  gained  the  £ivour  of  tlie  people ;  aud 
ing  caused  many  of  tlic  nobles  to  be  put  to  d 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  mode  himself  tyrant  nf  Ci 
n.  c.  502.  He  secured  his  usurped  luwer  by 
rounding  himself  with  a  strong  body-guard 
diMrming  the  pi'ople,  removing  the  nude  dra 
ants  of  me  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  ami 
polling  them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  < 
try.  In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  y 
generation  of  Cumoe  were  educated  in  on  d 
mite  and  ener^-ating  manner.  In  this  wa; 
nuiintained  hiniM.'lf  for  several  ycors,  until  ai 
the  exiled  noble*  aitd  their  sou*,  supported  by  < 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  posse 
of  Cuinae,  and  took  cruel  vvugeouoe  on  Anatad 
and  his  fiuuily.  (Diouyh.  HA.  vii.  p.  41U,  4bc 
Sylb.;  Diod.  Fnu/m,  UL  n\,  \n  \h»  **Exeef| 
Virt.  ct  Vit.  r  Suidoa, «.  r.  *A|M<rri<  v«»->  Ad 
ing  to  Plutaivh  (<ie  ViH,  Mulitr.  p.  2(>1>,  Im 
bi»ted  the  Ruuious  against  the  huuscaas, 
endeavoured  to  ifstoro  the  Tarqniua.  Acaa 
to  Livy  (il  21),  Tarquinius  Superbus  toak  n 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  aud  died  then.  (C 
Niebuhr,  Hid,  itf' Hume^  i.  p.  5o3,  ^c) 

3.  Suruoiued  the  Small  (J  fuc^i),  u  diadf 
Svoutea,  who  is  repocurd  U»  ki^tf  lud.  a  cuav 


:  McrifiepA  and  Jiviimtivta, 

Ar.)  He  wa*  m  jpml  ftdminr  of  Socmtes 
firtj-  lie  mocht  m  ttrach  na  possible.  He 
irUemI  bw<liaut|  vbteh  he  M«ini  to  haru 
JrftiHiin  rfSacTOt**.  (FlaL.^yitiyai.p.  173, 
^») 

1^  adttr  «f  Atbent  ta  tbe  tinui  of  Philip 
wmm.  9mi  Thmtmhent^  lie  u>ok  n  pro- 
n  in  Che  tnlitkd  ali»irs  of  hit  time,  and 
lo  tbv  pvitjT  who  air  no  lofcty  ejrc^'pt  in 
ih  MAordona.  (Dem.  dl«  C&ron.  p.  23.2, 
igi  ^  3i4«  371.)  PetDOitlieoe*  (c.  /**»- 
IMO)  llMXttfone  treau  bim  as  a  tralttir  to 
ffm  He  WB»  emploTed  by  the  A  then  bins 
pgwfMfiiw  with  Philip,  who  «^a  fund  of 
iBMWt  of  bb  gre^t  talent  for  acting,  and 
<ti  Mm  §ur  bia  own  purpOMt.  (Dem.  //<• 
1  p.  44$  ;  ccmip.  Cic  «k  iZe  Pw^.  iy.  1 1 ; 
jr.  Orai-i  SckoL  orf  Ludan^  vol  iL  pb  7.) 
It  •  Imgie  actor  of  the  aune  ttatue  at 
la  tlie  time  of  the  ^t  Panic  war.    (iir. 
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ft  firwnd  asd  batterer  of  Anti- 
^  «f  Asa.  w)ki  tent  him,  in  ii.c.  315, 
with  1000  talenta,  and  ordered 
[  hvmdlj  rrlatioRt  with  Polysper^ 
kia  MM  AWxandcT,  to  collect  at  large  a 
I  tti  poasible^  and  Ui  conduct  the 
On  hia  arrival  in  Loootiia, 
fratn  the  Sportana  to  en- 
i  m  their  country,  and  thtu  laiaed 
jBW^na  SB  mrmr  of  8000  men.  The 
\  with  Pinlya|Krchoo  and  bis  fion  Alexan- 
tMifif nif  dt  ''^  ^^  former  wiu  mode 
«f  the  pesiiiiiiihL  Plolemy,  who  wna 
Ih  C— ■iitidrr,  aent  a  fleet  against  the 
li  the  alfiea  oif  AntigonnAi  and  Cauander 
t  conqneau  in  Poloponnejiiiw  Af- 
AjiiU>deDiat  and  Alexander  at 
t  in  tataakon  to  pentiadc  the  towni 
I  of  Cmiapder,  and  recover 
But  Alexander  won  allowed 
!>'  %m  onde  a  traitor  to  the  ciium}  he  hsid 
,  and  wmi  rewarded  by  CaHonder 
nd  of  hii  forces  in  the  Pelo^ 
la  B.C  51-C,  Aristodemut  invited  the* 
bo  wppan  the  cause  of  Antigonufc;  aitd 
I  m  gifotti  ininiber  of  mei^cenarie^  among 
1  Afezaikder,  who  was  beueging 
pi  ■B^yiillml  hm  to  isiie  the  oege.  U« 
■ni  nv^fil  other  pbeea,  mch  as  Patrae 
I  waA  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
feedam.  After  this,  &c  306,  Aristodo- 
vm  onec  maee  in  hittory.     (Diod.  xiz. 

riBL  0mniir.  16,  17.) 
iHit  fiC  Mefptl^KkLis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
imsam,  mm  mrdf  before  the  fannation 
IkMOB  Im^iio.  lie  was  a  natirc  of  Pld- 
\  m  ioa  ti  ArtyW  He  was  one  of  those 
I  act  up  at  ti'iat  time  in  various 
throuch  Maeodoflwui  influence. 
i  hf  too  nnyuiio  Xmr^Sr,  In 
\  CliOMS'nw  of  Sparta  and  bis  eldest  son 
ft  Ib«mM  the  lorniory  of  Megalopolis, 
wao  Ibo^lrt*  ta  which  Aristodemus  de- 
S  sasMjT  oa4  Acrotatas  was  slain.  (Pans. 
An^odeniiis  waa  aatassmated  after- 
of  Eodeiaus  and  Ilenio- 
I  of  Mefplopniia,  and 
{FhaU  PkHop.  1.) 


His  scpulchrfll  mound  in  tl>e  neighlwurhcKKl  of 
Mcgtilopotiii  wa&  M'f'n  os  Ule  oji  the  litnc?  of  Pau* 
aatiias.  (viil  ;ttf.  $  3*)  [L.  S*] 

ARlSTUlHi'MUS  (^Apurr6Siifios),  Ittenuy. 
1 .  Of  Nvfca  in  Diria,  whs  a  son  of  Meuwrjiies, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  gnunmarijui,  Aristar- 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  Pimi,  A*ei».  viL  1  ;  t?trah.  liv, 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  gtninnuiriiin. 
Mid  Sirabo  in  hi*  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Ari»tudcMiiua 
at  Nysa,  who  wii»  then  an  old  Jiuin.  It  jb  nut  im- 
proWble  that  the  Ari&ttukraois  whom  the;  Scholiast 
<in  Pindar  {I*tk.  1.11)  aiMh  an  AlexAiidrian,  is  the 
as  the  Nysat*an,  who  must  have  resided  for 
time  at  Alexandna. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  rfUtion  {^t^tAi)  of  the  former. 
He  was  younger  than  the  fc*nner,  di«iiiigui*hed 
himseif  as  a  grnminnrian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  i^ompy  the 
Oreat.  During  the  earlit*r  period  of  hit  lile  he 
tatight  rhetoric  at  Nyui  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  he  rei^ided  at  Uomis  and  instructed  the  sous 
of  Pompey  in  gniinmar.  (^trab.  xiv.  p.  b5U.)  Une 
of  these  two  gnunmorians  wrote  an  hisiorical  work 
(^crro|>iai),  the  first  book  of  which  is  q noted  by 
Parthenius  {Erot,  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristotiemu*,  and  whiit 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Com p. 
Varr.  rfe  iw/;.  I^t.  %,  76,  ed,  Milllcrj  SchoL  ad 
Horn,  fLix,  354,  xiii,  1.) 

d.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  tn 
by  Uarpocration  (*.  r.  'EKAava^lKm)  as  on  autbo* 
rity  respecting  the  number  of  the  HelJsinadicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  tlie  one  mf-nlioned  by 
TertuUian  {de  Jn,  iS)  and  Kuaebius.  [Cftrvn,  i. 
p-  37  ;  comp,  Syncellus-^  p.  370,  od.  Dindorf,)  An 
AristodeinuB  is  menlioned  by  Athcnaeui  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  refen^d  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindiu-, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Eleon  or  Njiaean,  cannot  bo 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (Schol  ad  Theoc$iL  riL  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (0ij€(iijfd},  which 
m  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authom,  and 
appears  to  hflve  treated  principally  of  the  ontiqui* 
ties  of  Thebes,  Suidos  (f.  p.  dfioXeubf  Zewi,  whtre 
I  lie  mime  'ApHrro^ctj^t  has  lx.>en  justly  corrv<:ti-d 
mX(*  *Ap(«rTd5ii]ijuior)  quotes  the  seccrnd  book  ot  this 
work.  (Compare  Schal.  ad  Eurip.  l*koe»^  l(/2, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  Schol.  ad  Apolim,  Hhwi.  ii. 
m^  ;  Valckenaer*  ad  Sckoi,  ad  Eurip,  Fhoen,  1 P20, 
p.  73Z) 

Thefe  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occura  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distlngninhlng  epithet  is  added  t?  the 
name  in  thoBe  posiagea,  it  is  impossible  to  f^ay 
whether  in  any  case  the  Ari&ttxienius  is  identical 
with  any  of  ihoBo  nicnlioned  above^  or  diikiinct 
from  thelii.  Plutarch  (ParalieL  Aim,  3 A)  spefiks 
of  on  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  coUectik>n  of 
fables,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  oit  the 
author  of  ytKo7a  dtrd^if^ycv^aTa,  is  mentioned 
by  Athennt'us  (n.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338,  345,  xiii.  p. 
685),  A  third  c^ccurs  in  Clemens  Alexandriuus 
(Strom,  l  p,  \3'6)  as  the  autlior  of  a  work  ir#^2 
t^ffij^drwyj  and  a  frmrth  i«  mentioned  as  the  epittt- 
miier  of  a  work  of  llerodian,  which  he  dedkatitl 
to  one  Don  an  a.  (Suiiiaji,  *.  v.  'ApurrdSij^r.)  A 
Plutonic  philoflOp}ier  of  the  same  name  is  mentioui^l 
by  Plutarch  (adc^  CiUot>  mh,j  as  his  con  tem- 
porary. [1j*  S.J 

ARISTODE'MUS    {^Apurrihnt^t}^     artisU, 
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ARISTOGEITDN. 


I.  A  paiiit«r,  the  fiithcr  and  instructor  of  Xico- 
machut  [NicciMACHiKJ,  flourished  proUhly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  (Plin.  zxxt. 
10.  ■.  36.) 

2.  A  statnary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  hit 
Pliny  (xxzir.  8.  •.  19)  mentions  a  sutiie  of  king 
Seleucut.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contempoiBry 
with  Philofttratus  the  elder,  with  whom  he  wan 
connected  by  the  tics  of  hoftpitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distingiiifihed  paint4.>rs, 
uf  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
und  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art. 
(Philostr.  ProoemJcon,  p. 4, «1. Jacobs.)  {C.P.M.J 

A RISTO'DICUS  {"^purr6lMoi),  1 .  Of  Cyme 
i.i  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  llerucleides.  When 
his  feUow-citixens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  the  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
Ite  a  febrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  as  a 
suppliant.  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
tlie  same  as  before;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.    (Herod.  L  158,  159.^ 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Kho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  AndLxt.  p.  260,  comp.  p.  191 ;  AnihoL 
Or,  vu.  189.  473.)  [U  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON.     [lURMoniUH.] 

ARISTOGEITON  {'hpurroy^Wmp),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Doinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  diinl  in  prison, 
as  ho  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
( llermog.  de  Form,  OnU.  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liaHt  passim  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  496  ;  Plut.  Pkoc  10  ; 
QuintiL  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  **  the  dog.**  He  was  often  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Kudnda 
(p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
(comp. Phot.  Ckfd.  pp.491 ,  495  ;  Ttttz.  Ckii.ri  94, 
Ace,  105,  &C. ;  Harpocrot.  s.  rv.  A'droxX^his  and 
f^pawZpot),  and  an  eighth  against  Phr^'ne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenoeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  ApopidL  Htg,  p.  18H,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Prwf,  od  Dematk,  Ortti,  e. 
Arikag,  in  Schaefer^s  Apparat  CriL  iv.  p.  297, 
&c ;  and  AescUn.  e,  TimarcL  p.  22 ;  &  Thorlocius, 
OptuctU.  ii.  pp.  201—240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  CApurroy^hm^),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjuiction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Aigives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Laoe- 
dacmonians  at  Oenot  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in 
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:hi*  trmple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (Pan*.  L  l(ll  | 
The  names  of  these  two  artists  occar  tngrtkrl 
wise  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statae  found  at  Di 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  dtiM 
Orchomenus,  who  had  been  a  victor  profaaUj  ii 
Pythian  games.  (Bockh,  Cotp.  /asrr.  25.) 
learn  from  this  inscription  that  they  wtn 
Thebans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9),  that 
pAtodorus  lived  about  OL  102.  The  sbovH 
tioned  inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  tlM 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pansanias  wu  jptti 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  tsefl 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argivfs,  whitk 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  h.  c.  420.  It  s|| 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatodoni 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  eariy  p 
the  fourth  centuries  &  c.  Bockh  attempU  is 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  too  of  Hypatodsm 
his  alignments  are  not  very  convincing.  [CP 

ARISTO'GENES  CAp«rro>rfnf«),  wast 
the  ten  commanden  appointed  to  supcnedi 
blades  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  a  c.  407.  ( 
I/eU,  I  5w  §  16;  Diod.  xiiL  74;  Pint  Ak.t 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  CalUca 
at  Aqiinusae,  &  c.  406;  and  Protnvachw 
himself;  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  lb 
tie,  escaped  the  £ste  of  ^eir  six  colleaguM,  tl 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  oipuBit 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.//e^  i  7.  IS  1,  34; 
xiii.  101.)  [L 

ARISTO'GENES  CA^Mrroy^f),  the  m 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Said 
whom  one  it-as  a  native  of  Thasos,  and 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  thi 
are  preserved.  The  other  was  a  native  of  C 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  pkilos 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  as  Galen  m] 
IVa.  Hect,  adv,  Ertuutr.  Horn,  Jk^g.  c.  2,  d 
RiU.  per  Yen,  Sect  c.  2,  vol  xi.  pp.  197,  25: 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  s 
tcrwanls  became  physician  to  Antigonus  Gc 
king  of  Macedonia,  &c.  283 — 239.  A  ph] 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authitrs  quol 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  men 
by  Suidas  were  in  iacX  one  and  the  same  | 
and  that  he  was  called  **•  Cnidius**  froa  tkt 
of  his  birth,  and  "^  Thasius*"  from  his  resk 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Fabric  ik 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  Kithn,  Addikum,mit 
ci«m  Afet/icor.  Vefrr.  a  Jo,  A.  fiiArKsa,  jfc^  <wfc 
Ulis.  1826,  4to.,  fascic.  iiL  p.  lU.)     [W.A. 

AUISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  i 
of  PauKias.  [Patsiah.]  He  floariabcd  tin 
about  01.  1 IH,  B.  r.  3<»8.  Pliny  (xxzr.  11. 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  ckaiac 
his  St  vie  OS  in  the  highest  degree  severs.  (C 

ARISTO'UX'HUS  (*A^«T4Aox#t),  a 
poet,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  execpl 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attrihi 
Pbohiris  (A^^M^  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  whm 
tyrant  b  made  to  speak  of  him  with  iadig 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  hin  in  i 
tragedies.  But  with  the  gcouinenasa  of 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolocbus  anst 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  (/'Aalaru,  p.  26) 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  pen 
this  tragic  writar  most  kava  Uved  Macr  t 
was  known.  [U 
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f  [lipfHimn  of  Sjmcnif^  and  the  Mater 

««•  nnrmi  %n  the  elder  DionyRidi  <m 

d»7  tliat  br   tnAiriod    Onrit   of  Loori. 

two  wim%  Btid  two  duughterv  with 

Af   Art'jc^    thtt    ftflbcnrErdu 

,  (PWL  JXim.  2w  €  I  Diud.  xir.  44,  xri. 

41  i#,  liiL  10,  «b(i  muiteouJy  c»ll» 

Ot  TkM.  r.  20 ;  VaJ,  Mmi.  ix. 

BMrpecting  her  dcAth,  iiee  A  urn. 

,  9  pocteaK,  who  c<mqu£rcd  tt  tlic 

and  dedksted  in  the  treutiry  of 

B  koek,  that  ia»  prolnblj  one  ^-ritten 

{PUiL£^mp.T,±%  lU.) 

and    Lj^timaclie,  and   brother  of 
(ApftQod.  L  9.   §    13.)     He  vai  the 
«f  Ujppaaiedoo,  one  of  tlie  letvn   heron 
(ApoUcMt  ill  6.  §  3.)     Hygiiiuf 
__        \  Nippomvdon  a  loii  of  a  auter  of 
(Cnmp.  Pan*.  ^  10.  $  2.) 
I  of  QeoddDtt*  or  Dr<>da^ua,  and  great- 
r  HcnKiea,  wa»  lli«t  fe^thiT  of  Twrnenu*, 
md  AnrtoddDiu,     He  mnxcht^  into 
■4  tbt  tine  when  TiaamcfiuSf  the 
f<lwgtgi,  roM  over  the  PriLin^Ia;  but  hit 
ifiulpd  an  he   had  iiii«Q£tdentood   the 
I  k»  Ie41  in  faaltle.     (ApoUod.  IL  8.  §  2  ; 
I  If ;  Herod,  ri  5'i.)     Another  Aris- 

>iB  PufcOi.  vL21.  §  7.  [L.  S.] 
r'MA  C  H  US  ( *Afntrr6.uaxot ).  1 .  Tynmt 
I  in  llu9  ret^  and  under  the  putron&gc  of 
M  OoQDtaa,  He  krpt  the  citizens  of 
I  htM  dafnniirriliwi  condition,  but  a  coii«pinicy 
I  ^Ifidngi  kilo,  and  arm*  wer«  tecretly 
iiit0  llii  toim  bj  a  eontrivanee  of 
I  wk^  wialied  Ki  ^in  Ai|{c«  for  the  Achaean 
Kbe  slot  waa  daceorerisd,  and  the  persoui 
I'in  it  look  to  flight.  But  Ariitomachus 
itiiated  hv  davea,  and  wa«  luc- 
(%  AH^ttppuA  IL    (Pint.  AnU,  25.) 

ArutippQs   IL   in  the   tyranny 

»  a|i|Breiitlj  cowards  the  end  of  the  rrign 

tnuL    {m.  u  'i4i>— 2^.)     He  seemi  to 

I  wiiied  to  nnie  of  his  predeee««c>rs  in 

»/olAi^rii.    (Polvb.  ii.  59.)    After  the 

of  ilMBifeciait  B'  «•>  22iJf  be  reuf^^cd    hi* 

,  a»  Lydiade*  had  done  befur«!,  and  sereral 

I  did  tMnr«  lor  ibc  Lafioifnco  of  Macodooia  ia 

•  bad  bobIj  eaued^  ai^d  the  Aet^jUana 

villi  ill*  Atkoeona,      Anstomachus 

to  thit  «iep  by  AnvtUK  who 

thai  bo  might  be  able  to  piiy 

lua  iDercenariea.    Argot  now  joined 

•fap,  and  AristoniBcbiu  was  choaen 

«|  tlio  Acbaouui  lot  the  yrar  B.  c  227. 

U;  Polyk  a  44;  Paui^  iL  8.  |  6; 

i*>    in  thia  eapadty  he  nndenook 

iho  war  Against  Cleontenoa  ot 

to  ha7«  been  cbod^ad  by  the 

in  ccin**M|tM»Tir*  of  which  he 

tho  Cii  ai»  And 


,..., .....  ^.^.^  again 
Amtui  tried  in 
lie  Acliaaan  Ittagiie, 
oiily  wm^  that  the  tymut 
'  JLrgivc*  to  be  j^ut  to  death* 
of  beii^liToiinye  to- 
Not  bog  lAorwirdit  how- 
tiv  AtititfiuittB  Dotooi  mhwK 
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aaaistanee  Aratiis  hnd  calked  in.  AriAtomachn« 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AchaeAn%  who  fttrajiglrd 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  *ea  at  Cenchiwie. 
(Polyb.  IL  59,  60;  Plut.  Jntt  ii  ;  Schora,  G^ 
tcki-Aie  GruxitfHL  p,  llH,  note  1.) 

S.  The  lender  of  tite  poptihir  party  at  Cruton,  in 
the  Hannibalinn  war*  about  a.  c,  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  to^nis  «>f  »nuth«ra  Italy  wer*> 
divided  into  twt»  pnrties,  the  pi^ople  btnttg  iu  fiivour 
of  the  Ciirtbnginianfi,and  the  nobles  or  M;uator&  in 
{a^otir  ftf  th«^  Romans.  The  Bnittian«s  wlio  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Carthagininns,  had  hojied  to 
gain  po«»e<»ion  of  Crctton  with  their  auistanee. 
Ai  this  had  not  been  dcme,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conqaest  by  tbemsclve*.  A  deierter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  politiud 
pnrtiea  there,  and  that  Aristomachns  ^'oa  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Druttiuns 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  aa  the 
lower  i^artfi,  which  were  iHlmbitt'd  by  the  people, 
were  open  and  easy  of  acce&i^,  they  si^on  gained 
posaeasion  of  them.  Aristonmchu*,  lioweTcr,  as  if 
ike  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttiana,  withdrew 
to  the  anc,  wlu re  the  nobles  were  adsembled  and 
defended  iheum-lreft.  The  Bnittians  tn  conjnnc- 
tion  with  the  [wople  of  Croton  bei^ieged  the  nobles 
in  the  ant,  and  when  they  found  that  they  mndc 
no  improsdon^  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartki- 
ginku  for  aiudstance.  He  proposied  to  the  Croti>- 
niaii  to  receive  the  Bnittians  as  colonists  withiu 
the  eKtensire  but  deserted  Walls  of  their  city ;  but 
all  the  Crrjloniata,  with  the  eiception  of  Ariiitonui^ 
chufc,  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  mb- 
mil  lo  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  TM>  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  llanno.  The  Crotoniabi  toon 
afier  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.     (Liv.  rxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Ote-k  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  leveral  tiroea  by  Pliny. 
(//.  A",  xiii.  47,  liv.  24,  x\x,  26.  §  4.)       [h.  8.] 

AHISTC»'MACHUSfA^«rf<5^X''0»a«^^'»^'» 
bom  on  tjie  kinks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courteiuins.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AnthoL 
Falat.  vi.  2*;8.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOMK'DES  f *A/wirT0^ii5n^ ),  a  statuary, 
a  native  nf  1  helies,  aad  a  contemporary  of  Pindj^r. 
Id  conjunction  with  his  fellow- townsman  Socrutea, 
he  made  a  t>latue  of  Cybele^  which  wns  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  tempUs  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebe*.    (Paus.  it.  25.  |  5.)  (C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'xMEDON  {'hpior^yAnmv),  an  ArgiTo 
statonry,  who  lived  shortly  b<^forc  the  Persian  wars, 
nmde  some  statnet  dedicated  by  the  Phoriuns  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  The»* 
salianv    (Pmis.  i.  1.  §§  3^1U.)         [C,  P.  M,] 

ARlSTOTdENES  {*A^aTOfik)rn%%  the  Mosie- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  S[)arta,  baa 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  fir»t  war 
(Myron,  ap,  J'avt.  iv.  6 ;  IHod.  Sic.  «v.  tJ6,  Frttt/rHt 
x.)^  but  in  dejiiauce  apparently  of  all  iraditi<>n. 
(Tyrt.  up.  Faui,  I.  c. ;  MUUer,  lk,r.  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  evenU  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pausa- 
niaa,  and  he  appeiirs  to  have  pnnciiHilly  followed 
Rhianui  the  Cretan,  tlie  author  of  a  loet  epic  poeni^ 
of  which  Aristomenes  wo*  the  hem.  (Pans,  iv  6.)  ' 
The  lite  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  mope  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  tnith  of  its 
geneml  outline  may  be  dapcndod  on.  (Paus.  ir*  22 1 
Potyb,  iv.  33.) 
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Thirty-nine*  years  had  elapAed  since  the  capture 
of  Ithome  and  the  end  of  the  fimt  McsAcniau  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  MeHHenia,  chating  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyb.  iv.  3*2 ;  Justin,  iil  5  ;  Tyrt. 
«/>.  Pans.  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Aristomenes  of  Andania,  sprung  from  the 
ruyal  line  of  Acpytus,  and  even  referred  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miraculous  and  superhuman 
origin.  (Pans.  iv.  14.)  Having  gaine<l  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argon,  Arcadia,  SSicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paus.  iv.  15;  Stnih.  viiL  p.  3(>'2),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  n.  c.  GB5.  The  first  battle  at 
Dcrac,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  cither 
side,  was  indecibive ;  but  Aristoniencs  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  \m  ralour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  exploit.  Enti'ring  S}nrta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  (XoAx/oucos),  with  the  in- 
icription,  **  Dedicated  by  AriNtumeues  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils.*'  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  Ijattle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (Kderpav  aiifia)^  a  place  in  the  rt>gion 
of  Stenyclerus,  at  which  tlie  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtoeus  and  the 
Messenian  Hierophants.  (Paus.  iv.  \G  ;  Muller, 
£hr.  L  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  ro^  ii  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(Pharis,  //.  iL  58'2) ;  and  it  was  oidy  the  warning 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
assault  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  Uie 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Mcssenio,  und  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  p«)int  the  poem  of 
Rhianus  began,  the  biittle  of  the  Trench  {ftryd\ri 
rii^f),  where,  thntugh  the  trt^achery  of  Aristo- 
crates,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  cip.  Paus.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  SfKirtans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  uiitilled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  S|tiirta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  (jccoSaf)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  periKhinl ;  not  so  Arintomenes, 
the  fovourite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  tolfl  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  win^s  as  lie  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  tlmt  he  had  retunuHl 
to  Eire,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  S}>artuns*  aid, 
convinced  tbem  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
nion;  amongst  them.  And  now  it  w;in  that  he 
offered  fur  a  second  time  to  Zens  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
'  wrap.  Plut.  horn.  c.  *J.5).  The 
*ijliwi  festival  coming  ou  at  Sparta,  a  trure 


h  date  if  from  Pans.  iv.  lo  ;  but  sec  Jus- 
Sf  MBIL  Dor,  i.  7,  10,  Appeml  ix.,  I/iat. 
JL  C  10. 1  5 ;  Clint  Fiui.  i.  p.  2h6. 
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was  made,  and  Aristonienea,  wandering  oi 
faith  of  it  too  for  from  Eira,  was  aeiird  by 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  p 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  sirv  U 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  u 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  h 
trothed  in  gratitude  to  his  ton  Oorgva.  Bi 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  1 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  pol 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  tbetr  M 
(Thiriwall,  Gr.  Hid.  voL  i.  p.  364 ;  PolyM 
31.)  So  the  favour  of  heaven  was  tamed  fn 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fiUl  came.  A 
fig-triK*,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  bj 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  {rpJcyQt\  i 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the' 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  prii 
warned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  onsck 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Ti 
had  tlius  declared  (Paus.  iv.  20) : 

/(TTf  Tpdyos  itivjfffi  V49fit  iKiieS^^ow  99*§^ 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  but  the  f 
revival  of  Messenia  Imd  been  declared  in  iht 
phecies  of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Panib  ii 
2(),  X.  12)  to  depend  on  the  presenratiou  of 
cred  ublet,  whereon  were  described  the  Ion 
worhhip  to  Demetcr  and  Persephone,  loid  to 
lN>t>n  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  O 
frum  Eleuhis  to  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)^ 
holy  tmisure  Aristomenei  secretly  bniie 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepan 
the  worst  Soon  after,  the  Spartani  surpriaed 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impoaiili 
MeHsenLi  to  fall  while  her  hero  watched  ;  y 
three  days  and  nights  (th<iugh  he  knew  the  s 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  i 
taincd  the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  6u 
iKind,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  i 
hollow  8<iuare,  with  the  women  and  childr 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  fin 
sago  from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20, 21.)  An 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in 
dia,  he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  aasai 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aiistoa 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery, 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  fi>r  th«  111 
fete.  (Paus.  iv.  22;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  ««« 
J)ar.  i.  7.  §  1 1.)  Yet  he  could  nut  bear  In 
quish  the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  I 
fused  therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  « 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegium. 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengei 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  i 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  « 
Damagetus,  king  of  laly^us  in  Rhodes,  \iemti 
at  the  same  tinu*,  was  enjoined  br  the  jtM 
marry  the  daughter  of  tlie  best  of  the  (in 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  bt 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  dauch 
Aristomenes,  who  arcom}ianied  him  to  K) 
and  theiv  ended  his  days  in  pencr.  The  Rhc 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  nmiinnient,  and  boo 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descendc 
illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Pboa.  ii 
Pind.  Oi.  vii. ;  MulL  Jhtr.  i.  7.  9  11.)  His 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  hark  to  Met 
(l*aus.  iv.  32) ;  his  name  still  lived  in  the  1 
;  of  his  worshipping  countr}-mcii ;  and  hfter  \e[ 
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told,  vim  Mtwaenia  had  onee  more  reg^ned  her 
fitee  among  the  nationt  (b.  c.  370),  how  at  Leuo- 
tia  the  apparition  of  Aristomenea  had  been  seen, 
aHag  the  Theban  host  and  acattering  the  bands  of 
Spvia.  (PlMia.  ir.  32. 1  [E.  K] 

ARISTCMENES  (^Apum^iipffs).  1.  A 
ftmc  poet  of  AtheniL  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Aliie  eomedj,  or  more  correctlj  to  the  lecond  class 
:  rftke  poeta  conatitating  the  old  Attic  comedj. 
Ftftheandenta  aeem  to  dittangnish  the  comicpoets 
■hi  flaaxiahed  before  the  Peloponnesan  war  from 
Am  vho  lived  during  that  war,  and  Aristomenes 
khaged  to  the  latter.  (Soidaa,  t.  v.  'Apurro- 
frfrp;  Eododa,  pu  65;  Aigmn.  <td  Arittcpk, 
BfmL)  He  was  sometimes  r»lictded  by  the  vox- 
■■e  4  Safovwof,  whkh  may  hare  been  derived  from 
iedRamatance  that  either  he  himself  or  his  father, 
m.  «e  time,  was  an  artixan,  periiaps  a  carpenter. 
ia  csrlr  as  the  year  b.  c  425,  he  bronght  out  a 
jJKot  called  tiXo^poij  on  the  same  occasion  that 
the  Eqoitea  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cntbu  were  performed;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
Michif  piece  entitled  Adroetas  was  performed  at 
ie  asne  time  with  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in 
B.  &  389,  the  diamatic  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
wrkcg.  (AigTun.  ad  Aristopk.  Plui.)  But  we 
Ibsv  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes ; 
Jfenrke  conjectures  that  the  Admetas  was  brought 
•tt  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes* 
Piotu,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
pniMk.  Of  the  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag- 
■cats  are  extant;  besides  these  we  know  the 
tides  and  poasesa  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
IB.  1.  Btf^ist,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Arirtophanea,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo- 
phaies  being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
rAfns,  and  3^  Aj^rwror  dtrmrri/is.  There  are  also 
Arc  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Aey  beki^  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentioned, 
m  to  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 
(Athcn.  L  p.  1 1 ;  Pollux,  viL  167 ;  Harpocrat.  «. 
c  ptrvimmw,  Comp.  Meineke,  Qitae$U  Seen,  Spec 
E  p.  43,  &c^  IlisL  CrU.  Com.  Gr.  p.  210,  &c) 

2L  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
■  the  leign  and  was  a  frecd-man  of  the  emperor 
Ha4riin,who  used  to  call  him ' Amiroir^^il:  He 
«■  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
Ae  aathor  of  a  work  v^s  rdf  hpovpyias^  the 
tiri  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  (iii 
|L  115.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
lined  br  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 

3^  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men- 
ti«ed  by  Varro  (de  JU  Rust,  L  1  ;  Columella,  i. 
1}  aaiong  those  whose  native  place  was  unknown. 

L  An  .Acamankm,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
ceiSemptiUe  Agathocles,  who  for  a  time  hod  the 
gtrenment  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
Li^  Pti4effly  V.  f  Euergetes.)  During  the  admi- 
sittntkn  of  Agathocles  Aristomenes  was  aU-pow- 
erfuL,  and  when  the  insurrection  against  Agathocles 
Inke  out  in  &  c.  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
one  aaiong  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  tiy 
to  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  this 
•ttnapt  was  useless,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar^ 
p>«ly  escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
Aficr  Agathocles  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
vbo  had  headed  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
R^eaL  Bat  about  bl  c.  202,  Aristomenes 
OMktrived  to  get  the  regmcy  and  distinguish- 
ed hiBiBelf  BOW  by  the  eoeigy  and  wisdom  of 
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bis  administration  no  less  tlinn  provioufly  by  his 
feithfulness  to  Agathocles.  Scopas  and  Dicaear^ 
chus,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  last  condemned  to  death,  in  b.  c.  192. 
(Polyb.  XV.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Diod.  EjKerpt. 
lib,  xxix.,  de  VirL  et  ViL  p.  573 ;  Plut.  de  Discern, 
Adulat.  32.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTCMENES,  a  painter,  bom  at  Thasos, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii,  Prooem.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  anv  distinction.        fC.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  CApUrrvv),  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Agesicles,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandrides,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
B. c.  560,  and  died  somewhat  before  ( Paus.  iii.  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  lie  thus  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  of  Procles  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demaratus,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  his  friend,  Agetus.  (Herod,  i.65,  vi.  61— 
66 ;  Paus.iii.  7.§7;  Plut.  Ajx^Jifh.  Lcic)  [A.H.C.] 

ARISTON  (•Afw'flTTwi'),  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  a.  c,  is  named  once  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fi^'ht  prccedinff 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  b.  c),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
S}Tacusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  tbem  their  first  naval 
victory,  (vii  39 ;  conip.  Polyaen.  v.  1 3.)  Plu- 
tareh  {Niciasy  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys'  bows,  mentioned  by  Thucydidcs 
(riL  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erincus. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  be  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  bst  and  decisive  sea-fight.   [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  (*Apl(rrwv\  historical.  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egj^pt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
Its  name  of  Poseideiou  from  tin  alt:ir  whicii  Ariston 
Imd  erected  there  to  Poseidon.     (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  B.  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Scopns  and  Doriniachus, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwiili- 
standing  the  declarations  of  the  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  hh»>uld  trespass  uijon 
the  territories  of  Mes5<;nia  or  Achaia,  the  Actolian 
commanders  invaded  Poloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  the  fuce  of  this  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.     (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
B.  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
however  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  govenmient 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  (Diod*  zir. 
34  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolit,  who,  at  the  outhrt'ok  of  the 
u-ar  of  the  liomons  agaioftt  Peneun  in  b.  c.  1 70, 
advised  the  Achaeans  to  join  the  llonuuis,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  por- 
tiet.  lu  the  year  following,  he  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadon,  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator.     (Polyb.  xxviii.  ti,  xzix.  10.) 

5.  A  Rhodion,  who  u-as  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcins  Philippus,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  cIiMir  his  countrymen  from  the  chaiges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons. 
(Polyb.  xxTiii.  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  wlio  appears  to  have  been  a  friend 
of  HounibaL  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
thage to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  mossenger  should  bo  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston*s  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
fuspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expresM^d,  and  Ari»* 
ton  was  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  Uie  next 
day.  Rut  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  tlie  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem, see  Liv.  xxxiv. 
61,  G2.  Compare  Appion,  Syr.  8;  Justin,  xxxi. 
4.  LL.  S.J 

ARISTON  f  Af>i<rra»r),  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Thcoris.  (Suidos,  *.  r.  *lo<p«iy.)  Ho 
had  a  M>n  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  b.  c.  4UI,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  gntndfiither  So]>hocles.  (Ai^uni.  u^i 
iiiijJt.  tkd,  Cul,  p.  IJ,  ed.  Wunder.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  I^iert.  vii.  I(i4),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Muesthenus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  tliough  Fabri- 
cius  {liiU.  (Sr.  ii.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  gnmtrd. 

'2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Ijicrt.  v.  '27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
ihhiiid  of  Cvi'S,  whrn>  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julia,  wh«'nce  lie  is  sometimes  called  Kfios  and 
sonif times  *IouAiiiTijf.  He  wan  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(I)u>g.  La<'rt  v.  70,  74),  who  wai»  the  hucceshor  of 
Stnitoii  as  the  head  of  the  IVrijiatctic  r4:lio<»U  about 
IL  (-.  '270.  After  the  death  of  I.ycon,  about  it.  c. 
'2 •SO,  Ariston  suecccdi'd  him  in  the  management  of 
tlie  M.hooL  Arihton,  who  was  aL-c<»rding  to  Ciceru 
('A-  I  in.  v.  .5),  a  man  of  tiiste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gnivity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
^entdl  )i:s  writings  Hcijuiring  tliat  pMpuhirity  which 
tiiey  otherwise  deservvd,  and  may  hare  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  ne^Kvt  and  loss  to  us.  In 
hin  philosophical  views,  il  we  may  judge  from  the 
M-ai.ty  fragments  still  extant,  he  Menis  to  have 
follnwi-d  liis  niahter  pit  tty  lioiiely.  Diogenes 
I.ai  rii'is  (\ii.  Iii3),  ulliT  enianeratiiig  the  works 
of  .\ii>ton  of  Chios,  nays,  that  Punaetius  and 
Suoicratea  attributed  all  these  works,  except   the 
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letu^ra,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Croa).  IIov 
fitf  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  odwm, 
sa}';  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  thoae  workin 
*Ep«rriical  Ztarpi€ai^  is  repeatedly  ascriliod  lo  tko 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiii.  p.  563,  ww, 
p.  G74),  who  calls  it  *£fM#rucd  ^/mmb.  One  work 
of  tho  Cean  not  mentioned  by  IHugcuca,  was  a^ 
titled  AuKCtfv  (Plut.<ie  AtuLfmeL  1),  in  gntifia 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrane  in  tht 
Greek  Anthology  (vL  303,  aod  vii  457 )«  whkh 
arc  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Cee^ 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Cixapm  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  Aridon  run  AVoi,  der  PtriputttSbft 
in  Jahn*s  JtihrfK/ur  I*hiIoi.  3d  supplenestary  viL 
Leipx.  1835;  Fabricius,  liiLL  Or,  uL  pw  467ti^| 
Jacobs,  cm/  Akthol.  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  pUki^ 
jiher,  was  a  cunlemporary  uf  Strabo,  ami  wiole  a  , 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164  ;  Stak 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Kudorus,  a  contemponuy  of  U%  ^ 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  tlw  tvt  . 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  chiqpd  ,! 
each  other  with  pbgiarism.  Who  was  right  it  Ml  J 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  lo  Uuik  . 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.     (Uiibaaa^ 

/.  c.  p.  104.)  * 

5.  Of  PeUa  in  Palestine,  lived  in  tbe  tint  rf    ; 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  sliorti}'  after,  as  i»  infand 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  usurrection  of  tk    ; 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  o^ 
peror.     (Euseb.  //.  J-J.  iv.  U  ;  Niceph.  CalliiL  Hit   '"' 
Eix'l.  iiu  *24.)     He  al>o   wn>te  a   work  endtU  *" 
8icL\«{is  HaxlcKov  icol  'loaoror,  that  is,  a  dialMM  ^ 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  JeviA    ' 
Christian,  in  which  the  fonner  became  coBviaMd    ' 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.     (Origcba    " 
CM*,  iv.  p.  19!>;  Hieronym.  lfi»Lad  GuhL  m» 
13.)    It  was  translated  at  an  early  time  into  Lalii 
by  one  Celsas,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  frv 
fnigineuts,  it  is  now  lost.     Tbe  intxtMluctioa  vii^ 
u*n  to  it  by  the  transbtor  is  still  extant,  and  ii 
printe<l  in  the  Oxford  edition  uf  the  **  C^uicak* 
of  Cypriiiu  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere,     (UubmaBi^ 
Lc.  p.  10').) 

6.  Of  Aloea  (  AXokv r),  a  Greek  rhetotktan  wkt 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  La*  nius  (vii.  161) 
scientific  tn-atises  on  rhetoric  Auutber  rhetmidri 
of  tlie  same  name,  a  native  of  Genifea,  is  mentieaci 
by  St<>phanu6  of  IJyzantium.  («.  r.  Tipoffo,) 

The  name  of  ArisUm  occurs  very  freqnmtly  ia 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  thataboaK 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distiiiguishfd  | 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing  but  ifce 
name.  They  have  often  be«'n  confuundcd  wilk 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modem  «riten^ 
I>articularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  .Ariston  of  Ccib 
(Sinti'uis,  (ut  I'iut.  ThnniMt.  3,  olid  especially  H* 
treat isi'  of  Huhnuinn  refem-d  to  above.)       [ll  ^-J 

ARISTON  ('ApiVrwi-),  son  of  Mihiadt*.  bu» 
in  the  ishuid  of  Chios,  a  Moic  and  disciple  uf  ZriM« 
flourished  alN)ut  IL  r.  *2t>U,  and  was  thercfonr  cufr 
tcm{K)raiy  with  Kpicurus,  Acatus,  Autigonns  (i» 
natiiA,  and  with  the  tirst  Punic  war.  ThoU|ch  be 
proffssed  himself  a  Stuic,  yet  he  dilfrrvd  ftuni  ZeM 
in  several  points;  and  indivd  Diitgi'nesLBrrtius(iiL 
D;0,&c.)  U'Us  us,  that  he  quitted  the  Bcho<'l  uf  Zcse 
for  that  of  Polfmo  tlie  Pbtnnist.  He  is  said  U*  bate 
dis])leaseil  the  former  by  his  loquacit}-,— a  qiul.ty 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  he  acqu;:t<d  i*:e 
surname  of  Sirvn,  as  a  master  of  perftiui«iiv  rV 
queuce.     H«  was  also  cbUinI  PhaLuitus  (nea  htf 
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li*  w^t^9d  all  liimicliet  of  philoMpiiy 

lited  to  them.  Even  with 
i  {Ep,  8^}  citrttpUiiis^  thut 
I  of  all  iMir  pnctitail  iMe,  a  6uli- 
^  vbich  Is  wid  MoQ^ad  lo  the  «chMkLma«ter 
Tlif  tol*  ©b^t, 
t»'  fibew  wh^ftiii  Uit  tu- 
ntd  ^m  h0  made  to  be 
mtifiB  todtflbmnoe  to  ovcntbing 
Ad  Hoc  (CSe.  .docMt  iL  42.)  AU 
_  I  tWtefen  were  in  hii  view  perfectly 
••  that  he  cntifi^ j  irj«cted  Zetio^i  di»- 
tireBii  tike  good  wM  the  pfr/ertMr  (rd 
b)^  c  c  YfaBtemer  ttxcitea  deure  in  the  in* 
I  sis«d  of  saj  m^iaoal  boiiig^  without  being 
a  ^mlf  4tm\nh\t.t  or  good,  itad  of  whicli  the  pun? 
prnmttad  an  account  to  be  tuketi 
.  of  lianiui  life.  (Cic  Fin.  it.  25.) 
af  wpo^udwv.  wsA  ao  utterly  re- 
,  I7  Afitlflti,  ifaAt  he  b«ld  ii  to  be  quite  in- 
in  peifect  health,  or 
I  hf  t^  tBTRvst  aickDCM  (Cic  f7«.  it.  1^); 
I  at  ivrtiia  ha  dcclnrpd  hit  with  thni  «v«i) 
teiii  coald  B&dentand  wordt  which  would  Qxcit« 
^BB  !■  iv  (FIiU.  Mammt  e.  Primrijh  Vkii*mfj[*h(t 
m^  tUtm.  I  l.)  It  u»  however,  obvintit  thnt  ti)o«e 
•te  id  apt  tida  theory  of  the  abwilule  ifldiffereiKre 
rf  fffinth^flg  bat  riitue  and  vice,  iu  &ic  take 
ma^  m  maicriab  ^  Ttftue  to  act  upon^  and  eon- 

til  ift  a  Mile  af  mere  abatmctiitn.  Thit  port  of 
laiV  ayiiiim  ia  purely  cyitieaU  Hn6,  perhap*  he 
aiiW  ta  alvw  Ma  admirntion  for  that  phitotophy, 
I7  9fma^  \m  icbool  oi  Athent  in  the  Cynotargea, 
ahaa  AaSiatbaiMa  had  taught*  [A)crtSTUKT«it&J 
Ha  lim  4iflaff«Nl  with  Zeno  lu  to  the  pianUty  of 
Wto^  aflawiog  «f  one  only,  which  he  calM  the 
hmkk  arUa  aaiU  (^r^av  dm^io^,  Plut  f IH.  3for. 
fl  Thia  ippwaii  to  fellow  froai  the  eynicid  parta 
m  hi*  ayataa,  fiw  by  taking  away  ail  the  obj&ctt 
•i  ^ngtat^  ha  ^  comia  deprivut  it  of  Tiuiety  ;  and 
m  ha  hasd  ail  roomlity  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
tiMaaeted   *  -  hi*  paiwlbx,  Sopiem  non 

^fim^mf^^^  r  ia  free  ixom  oil  opininni 

(past  ihay  ivi>uju  n^  iMible  to  dittorb  hia  aniulBed 
ifBafcaiinr);  and  thia  doctruto  aeems  to  dtidott  a 
iMt  timmmcy  to  aerptictcm,  wliich  Cieero  appean 
ii  hi«a  aaapcded,  by  o^a  coupling  hiin  with 
f^nja^  in  cofkiamitty  with  thia  new,  he  dea- 
|Mad  Zana^  phjaical  specalationit  and  ddubicd 
'  r  O^td  la  or  it  not  a  liring  Ueing.  (Cic.  AW. 
1 1  i  Ttnt  *!....  npparently  athcL»tic  dogma 
i  the  i^»iuic2d  conceptiou  of 
>j  dwelHng  iu  the  «ky  and 
ji4mU  thitui^h  tile  univerae,  [Zsj<(u.]  H« 
mf  JtaHa  wiininy  lo^aly  lo  dcioonitnite  hit  poli- 
tic ilttl  flmatofj  ia  abate  iha  hnsmn  Intellect, 
I7  •bemg  tha  kofmrnMitj  of  certainly  attnbui- 
iig  In  tLi*  rmnthrmie  aMtnCff,  feftn,  aeiiara,  or  life. 
1$^  K PJtiLil  %  9  i  Hitter,  Omtkidm 

AntLxi .  (cbool,  oppoted 

te  l^ai  af  II  •  ucnen  L»«i'rtitii( 

ttlAfili^M  tikfKT^uA  j»uu  .'  ''' Tfc.      We 

i^  iifli  jkthaSBaiia  ^  ^  iutliority 

4^  fiaiMihiaw  and  Ap  i  hift  pu< 

fidi^lbat  la  hhi  aid  a^a  b<  nbnijiifurd  itmn'K  u> 
lit  ia  a^   tn  hurm  (liod  of  a  fttttp  He 
vi'  i  nf  bit  work*! 

all  the  Letter*  to 

rau.««-"    J   i i^Uii»(itCtl43) 
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and  Sofricratet  (b.  c  *J00'128)  to  AMoiher  Amtun, 
a  Feripotetio  of  Ceoa,  with  whom  he  ii  often  con- 
founded. NeT^tli«ka%  we  find  in  Stubai;ad(iS«r;M. 
iv.  110,  Ace.)  fivgmanta  of  a  work  of  hit  calltHi 
^fkon»pL«rvL.  [0*  E.  L,  C] 

ARISTON  (*A^0*rw),  a  phyikian^  of  wboae 
life  no  panic idiim  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  ilie  iilth  ct^itury  n.  c*,  iti  Galen  meutloiia 
him  {Vummnd.  in  //*/>/ *«r.  **/>  Hnt.  IVf,  in  Morit^ 
AcuL'*  i.  17^  voL  IV.  p.  45.1)  with  thn'o  othttj*  phy- 
«ieian«,  who  all  (he  «ayt)  lived  in  dd  timet,  unne 
at  eoatemporBheft  of  llippocritea,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Onlen  alto  layt  that  he  wot  by  tome 
pertonft  luppoeed  to  1mi  tUtf  author  of  the  work  In 
the  Ilippoeretie  CoIkitLon  entitled  Hepl  Aioirtjf 
'TyifiJn^f ,  (hSftJtihri  Vuii*sItutionc.{t,  c. ;  DeAlitnmL 
PocmU.  i.  I,  ToL  vi.  p.  473 ;  tJommeuL  in  Ilif^tat'r, 
**Aphoi^J'^  VL  1,  vol.  xviii.  ptl  p.  9.)  A  medical  piv- 
paratioD  by  a  penon  of  the  aanie  nauit*  it  qurit4'd  by 
Cel«u*(/Jtf4t/«/MV  V,  la.  p.«»)nm!  Oulun.  [lieOtm' 
ptii.  aXMuciiw,  jrr.  Lkyjji,  ix.  •!.  vol  xWi.  p.  21!  L)  Ttio 
Aiiaton  of  Cbiot,  mfntiuned  by  Gtden  {[htfiippiK'n 
el  FhL  Deiret,  T.  5,  vii.  J,  2,  voL  v,  pp.  468,  589, 
5Utij^  it  a  ditlerent  p^non.  [  iV.  A.  O.J 

AIUSTON.  I.  A  colobnited  ^ilverchoai^rand 
wdptor  in  broni  e.bofnnt  Mytilcne.  II  i«  time  it  un- 
known. (Plin.  xx^iii,  55,  sxxiv.  19.  §  '25.) 

tl.  A  iJJtinter,  the  ton  and  pupil  of  iinatei- 
dtit  of  Thebea  [Ari^kthk?^],  pninteil  a  latvr 
holding  a  gnlilet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
toridi's  and  Eophranof  were  hit  diteiple*.       ( Plin. 

AHISTON  {Af^fmttf}  and  TELESTA8  (Ti- 
A.*<md>),  brothcrt,  were  the  Hculptor*  of  a  colo^std 
Rtitiie  of  Zn'Ut  which  lh<?  Cleitorirms  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  tpoilt  of  many  cnptured  citiet. 
The  itntue  with  itt  pedettal  wnt  itbotit  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.     It  bore  tm  iniicriptioti,  which  is 

?iren   by   Pausuntat,  but   in   a   uitiiiUtcd   ttate. 
Pawi.  T.  2:1.  §  *;.)  [P.  aj 

ARISTON l'CUS(*A/w<rr<Jrijra»).  I.  A  tynmt 
of  Methynimie  in  Ijctbot.  In  B,  c.  35'2,  when  the 
navarchc  of  Ak-xmidet  the  tlreat  hnd  ulraady  taken 
potae«6ion  of  the  hnrlx^ur  of  Chi<i%  Anttonicua 
arrived  during  the  night  with  tome  privateer  thip*, 
and  entered  it  under  the  l>elit'f  that  it  waa  still  in 
the  bandft  of  the  Pt.<jMinnft.  He  waa  taken  pri- 
toner  and  delivered  up  lo  the  Me^thyniiiaeaJiA,  who 
pnt  bun  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (.\rrian,vlMuA. 
iii.  2;  CurtiwR,  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  njituml  mm  of  Eum^nct  IT.  of  Pergammt, 
who  wn*  tucceodud  by  Attalu«  111.  When  the 
latter  dii'd  in  il.c.  1 33,  antl  made  over  hifi  kingdom 
to  the  Kduuin^  Ari«tonicus  f^huuied  hii  fnthcr^t 
kingdom  ut  hift  lawfid  inhcritmtie.  The  towns 
for  fear  of  the  Romoni,  refuAcd  to  n'cognise  bint, 
but  he  compelJed  them  by  force  of  ann*;  and  at 
last  there  iL>enied  no  doubt  of  hi*  ultimate  auccesd. 
In  n.  c  131,  the  cnn«id  P.  Litfiuiu*  Craawt,  who 
iQceived  A  Ma  »«  hit  province^  miirchfHi  again  t^t 
him ;  but  he  wa«  mun*  intent  upon  making  hftoty 
than  on  combating  hit  enemy,  and  iti  an  ill-organ- 
ixed  l>ttttie  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  tlie 
year,  Kit  army  wot  defeated,  and  lie  himistelf  raiide 
prihontT  by  Ariftonicu*.  lo  the  year  iollowing, 
u.  r,  1 30,  the  consul  M.  Ptrpema,  who  tuceeeded  , 
Cnutui,  acted  with  more  en^^rgy,  and  in  the  very 
lirtt  engagement  eonqnered  Ari»tonieus  and  took 
Him  pri-yjnuT.  After  ihe  death  of  PerjH'ma,  M-* 
Aquilliai  completed  itte  cunqnei^t  of  the  kiugdum 
of  Pergiuaus,  u.  c  129.     Arittonicu*  wus  cj4r*i*"' 


. 
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to  Rome  to  adoni  the  triumph  of  Aquillius,  and 
waa  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxzvi.  4  ;  Liv.  JSpit. 
51);  VelL  Pat.  iL  4 ;  V\ot.  ii.  20;  Oro».  t.  10; 
Siill.  Hut.  4  ;  AppLin,  MitArid.  12, 62,  de  D*U.  Civ. 
i.  17;  Val.  Max.  iiL  4.  §  5 ;  Died.  Fnufvu  lib.  34, 
p.  598;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  PkUip,  xL  8 ; 
Aicon.  ad  Cic.  pro  Scaur,  p.  24,  «d.  OrclU.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Kpiphancs,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  his  early 
y*iith.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
pruiAc,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition, and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
B.  c.  1 8.%  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonicus  went  to  Greece 
and  enKagtHl  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Pulyb. 
zxiii.  Ki,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  •f  Strabo 
(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  an  a  grammarian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
i\iost  of  which  rt'bted  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menclaus  iv9fl  r^f 
Mf fcAcCou  rXcCn^r ;  Strab.  /.  c).  2.  On  the  critical 
»i;^is  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  uited  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Jlomoric  poems  and  in  Ilcsiud**  Theogony.    (n(p2 

Ktym.  Jkf .  «.  vv.  \6xyos,  tpatu  and  6ir^ ;  Suidas, 
«.  r.  *Api<rr6yucos ;  Kudoc  p.  64  ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irmgular  grammatical 
constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(davyraKToty  6yofidTm¥  $i€>Ja  ;  Suidas,  /.  c). 
Those  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoiaon,  PrtAirg,  ad 
Jlom.  p.  18.) 

o.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  is  often  referred  to.  (PhoL  Cod,  190; 
Son*,  atl  Aen.  iii.  33.5  ;  Ca«'s.  Germ,  in  And.  Phaen. 
327  ;  llygin.  /'vcY.  Astr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (i. 
p.  20),  but  nothing  u  known  about  him.  (Houlez, 
ad  rtiJi-m.  Hephaest.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

AUISTONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
pnMluctions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  Al  xxxiv. 
14.  s.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  btatue  of  Atlianuus  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  Ihh^u  mixed  togi>thcr,  that  the  rust  of  the  Litter, 
showing  through  tlie  brightness  of  the  bronxe, 
miglit  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indii-iitc  the  remonie  of  Athamaa.        [C  P.  M.] 

AUISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  U.  s.  40),  was  the 
futliiT  and  ini«tructor  of  Mnahitimus.       [C.  P.  M.J 

AlUSTCVNOLS  {^Api<rr6voos).  1.  Of  (Jela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  fuundere  of  the  colony  of 
A^'i^'Mitum,  11.  r.  582.     (Thuc.  vi.  4.) 

2.  ( M  Peihi,  son  of  Pfiiocus,  one  of  tlie  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  (.treat,  disiinguifched  him- 
self gnnitly  on  one  occaMou  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  w-as  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entru»tcd 
to  Pordiitas.  lie  was  hubseiiuently  the  general  of 
Olynipias  in  the  war  with  (\assander;  and  when 
she  wai  taken  prisoner  in  u.  c.  316,  he  was  put 
to  d.-ath  bv  order  of  CusNUidor.  (Arriun,  AmiL 
y\.  28,  a/..  'Ph4.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  Bokker; 
i'urt.  ix.  5.  X.  6  ;  I>i«Kl.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

.MlKsTo'NorS  ('ApiarJtuwf),  a  suinary,  a 
n.itivi*  iif  Aigiiia,  m:ule  a  kt:ituc  of  /eus,  whirh  vf.\% 
diMlii.iifii  \i\  thi*  Mi>ui|M>ntint*sat  Olynipix  (Pau% 
V.  22.  %  5  i  -MuUer,  Arjm.  \k  \\}~t,)     |.C.  P.  M.J 


ARISTOPHANES. 

ARISTO'NYMUS  ('A/NiTTiJniyiat ),  a  c«Mi 
poet  and  contemporary  of  AriOuphane*  and  Anri- 
psias.  (Anonym.  tJi  Vd.  A  rirtupL ;  SchoL  mdPi^tm, 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  tillea  of  onlj  tm 
of  his  comedies,  viz.  Thes«nu  (A then.  iiL  pi  9J% 
and  "HKtos  ^ty^y  (Athen.  vil  pp.  284,  287).  m 
which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  Schwt^ 
hauser  uid  Fabricius  pbce  this  poet  in  the  n^ 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  an  error  into  which  hik 
were  led  by  Suidas  («.  v.  'Api9Ti(yiifA0i),  who^  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  evidently  confoonda  tbepMl 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  cniiri 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  writtM 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidaa,  he  vodi 
as&uredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  wiiHB 
also.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  we  knov  thM 
Aristophanes  of  Hyzantiuin  was  the  tuunnor  rf 
Apollonius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (whiih 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meineke  tonjectaw 
with  groat  probability,  that  the  name  of  AfMl» 
phanes  has  dropped  out  in  our  text  oC  Saidifr 
(Meineke,  livd.  CriL  Com,  Ur.  p.  196,  &e.) 

An  Athcnkm,  of  the  name  of  AristonymoSi  whi 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  hit 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by 
(x.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  al 
wriu>n  of  this  name,  but  neitlier  of  them 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Plut.  dt  Fimm^  ^ 
1 1 65 ;  Stobiieus,  /'OMifit. )  [L.  &] 

ARISTOTIilLUS  CApi<rr^^iAof),  a  draggh^ 
of  PUtaea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  pmbaUy  in  1^ 
fourth  century  b.  c.  He  is  mentioned  bj  Tha» 
phrastus  (//Nrf.  Plant,  ix.  18.  §  4)  as  posseisiiy  ihi 
knowledge  of  certain  anUphrudisiM  mcdidBa^ 
which  he  made  use  of  either  for  the  piiiiishwl 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [  \\ .  A.  ti.| 

ARISTO'PHANES  ('AfMirro^dinit),  tht  eriy 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  weifca 
aro  left.  His  later  extant  pUvf  approxinali 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  iu  the  Cocahi^ 
his  last  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Phih^mon  brought  it  out  a  second  tiai 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippns  **  b 
stated  by  all  the  autliorities  for  bis  life,  and  proved 
by  tho  fact  of  his  son  alto  having  that  name,  althoagh 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  'Apiorsfdrm 
tiAivrfSov,  which  is,  however,  now  genetallj  i^ 
lowed  to  be  spurious.  He  was  an  Athenian  il 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenaran  D^l■^^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  ProdieH» 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  ol  hia 
lather  with  c«mU>oipt  (A'«6.  36U,  At.  6Slt2,  Toff 
Hi»t.  Frainn.  xviiL  IJokk.)  We  are  told  (SchoL  ad 
Han.  502),  that  ho  first  engaged  in  the  oumic  ca» 
tchts  when  ho  was  ox^^^  tuipducuruot^  and  we 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  was  a  & 
427  :  we  are  then'foro  warranted  in  asMcniuf 
about  B.  c.  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his 
death  was  pnibobly  not  later  than  a.  c.  ^60.  His 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Niwamn^ 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  (If  his  pn- 
vate  hiktory  we  kn<iw  nothing  but  that  he  wm  a 
lover  of  pleasure  ( Plat  Sjfutp.  particularly  p^  223)i 
and  one  who  spent  whule  uighu  in  driukin^  and 
witty  conversation.  Accuiations  (his  anuaym'^a 
biographer  mvs,  more  tliaii  one)  were  bruur^ 
aguinut  him  by  CUtui,  ^ith  a  view  t»  dt-pnri<  ktm 
of  his  iivic  rights  ((criat  ypa/pai)^  but  wiSMut 
<•ucct•^N  UH  indeed  they  were  merely  the  IruiC  J 
levcii^v  for  his  attacks  ou  thai  ddiug-^ue.     Iftvy 
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1  lilt  to  m  noaber  of  tmdiiionft 
111  kirn  yiw^  ft  llliii^hm<  «a  Efprpttan,  an  A«gi- 
telm,  a  aatn^  of  Cumras  or  of  Knucratts. 
Tkt  iwmwfiwi  of  Miiatopkmne^  are  of  the  hig^heil 
Biiiiioat,  eoBfeBiiiiDg  as  thej  do  an  admir- 
I  «i  cvkatnio  oo  the  teading  iiiea  of  the 
■  urtuyijiwaiy  coouii^ntaiy  on  the  erik 
t  at  Atkmi^  ladeod,  the  coricaiurc  is  th(^ 
In  iiwMlrifi  oodal  life  which  nt  all  re- 
tL,  AtiMopliBiioa  mo  a  bold  and  oft«n 
He  had  tha  ctivqgest  alffction  for 
jod  to  oet  lt«r  reitoiod  to  the  ttato 
i  ahidi  dko  wa  flonnohing  i&  the  prpyioai  gene- 
Mwt  in  hU  own  ckildhood,  before 
^i«  bead  of  the  govemmeiit,  and 
I  lis  a^e  of  MUtiadea  and  Aniteidet  had  bal 
1  siisj.  Tbo  fint  great  eril  of  hii  own 
H  vljch  ht  inrdgbi,  is  the  Peloponne- 
■  W,  vUdi  be  rmrdo  a*  the  work  of  Pericte«, 
1  wmn  aUrHwtea  tt  (/*iax«  606)  to  his  fear  of 
,  iat  hxrmg  conniTcd  at  a  robbtsry  aoid 
•  iavt  l«es  enuAiitteid  bf  Phidias  on  tlie  «taciie 
4  lll*io  is  tba  ^utbenon,  and  to  the  miluenee 
4  Jbfiiii,  {AdL  500.)  To  this  hlid  war,  amang 
i^A  of  eirila,  b«  aaczibet  Ibe  influcuce  of  ruJgnr 
taifogwa  l^e  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  ako 
lla  «BiB|kle  waa  set  bj  the  mont  refined  demagt^ 
is  if  P«rkk^  Another  grcBi  object  of  hit  indtg- 
aa^  was  tiMt  recently  adopted  ^Tfltem  of  cduca- 
ti«  whiah  bad  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
Miby  on  ibe  ^Koilatite  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  #ia  AtboBdatt  ndad  bj  the  Ionian  and  Eleatlc 
|IA^if[baf%  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  de- 
nAifttva  of  the  age  following  die  Per^n  war. 
Tki  »rw  tbeofiffs  introduced  by  the  Sopbistn 
#itotoMl  to  ovefthrow  the  fbtiucUlidnt  of  moni- 
liy.  hf  waA  11^  pemoktion  and  not  tniih  the  object 
^  «ai  in  kk  tnlerootme  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
■toiytoto  •  fudrena]  aeepticUni  for  the  reli^iouB 
affnd  of  cbe  peofile.  Tbe  wont  effect*  of  Much  a 
ifitaBa  wnm  seen  in  Aidbiades,  who,  caring  for 
waliaBg  ImA  lam  own  smbitsoa,  Taluing  eloquence 
m^  9m  lis  voridly  adraatages,  and  possessed  of 

Ctoleoto  wtucb  be  utterly  miiappliedi  ooim* 
■D  the  aleaents  which  Aristophanes  moit 
the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
*  H^phistical  school  in  philotophy  and 
Of  this  latter  school— the  Ute- 
Sophiits — Eunpides  was  the 
i  are  fiill  of  that  firttttpoawpia 
\  so  offensircly  with  the  moral  dig- 
lA^  U  Aasebytns  sad  Sophodes,  and  for  which 
Msa  ioirodiiees  him  as  sooriiig  in  the  air 
bia  tragedies  {AcL  974),  caricaturing 
«wn  accovmt  of  himself.  {Ale.  971.) 
of  the  tlQlos  was  the  e^ces^ire 
t  at  Athena,  the  consequent  import 
Hbv  af  fba  dkaaU,  and  dijgmceful  iibu^^  ut  their 
pf^mt  alt  of  wbkh  cnumtiiiet  are  nuide  by  Ari&- 
lifbnM  (dijecis  of  coatiaital  attack,  tiul  though 
W  «v  wbiit  wrrc  the  erOs  of  his  time,  he  had 
Ml  wiaiMi  to  find  a  nsaedy  hr  them,  except  the 
bi^dsM  md  vndfiiiBble  one  of  a  movement  btick- 
•  I  and  ikierdnT^.  ihnu'jh  we  allow  him  to 
I  boDe^t  -  '  must  deny  him  the 

i  id  f^mim  a  catalogue  of  the 

ia  of  AfisCa|jL^i  :  we  possess  in- 

i,  and  a  wort  ti<  ^  most  remark- 

tlMirBaH:    '  ^  u.u 
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rtim.  Second  pnt^. 
tbe  name  of  Philo- 


nidetf  as  Aristophanea  was  lielow  the  lega)  oj^ 
Gent  competing  for  a  prize.     Fifth  yctkz  of  the  war. 

426.  fiabylontaus  (iv  ^ferrti). 

425*  f  Achamiaiis.  (Ivenacsu)  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Callistratuji.     First  prixe, 

424-  "t*  'Imffts^  KmijktM  or  I/anemen,  (LenRea.) 
The  first  play  pn^duced  in  the  name  of  Aristo* 
phanes  himself.     First  priate  ;  second  Cratiniis. 

423,  f  Clouds  (rfy  dcrrti).  First  prixe,  Cratiaas; 
second  Amoipsias, 

4*22.  f  Wa^ps.  (Lenaea.)    Seeood  piia& 

rupat  (?)  {iv  dtiTT*!),  nccording  to  tbe  probable 
conjecture  of  Siivem.  ( Elstay  on  the  Tijpdr,  tian^ 
lated  by  Mr,  HamiUon«) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a 
pri*e.  But  Banke  places  this  ».  c  411,  and  the 
whole  sabjcct  is  very  uncertain. 

419,  t  Peace  {iv  &(rTn),  Second  priic  ;  Eu- 
polis  first. 

414.  Amphlaraui.  (Lenaea.)     Second  prise. 

+  Birds  (^i'  <^ff^*i)t  second  priio ;  Ameipntas 
first ;  Phr^-nichus  third.    Second  campnign  in  Sicily, 

reo^ol  (?).  Exldbited  in  thi;  time  of  Nicias. 
(Plot.  Xk.  c  8.) 

411.  t  Ly«strata. 

t  ThesmophoriBfusae*    During  the  Oligarchy. 

408,  t  Fii^t  Plutus. 

405.  t  Frogs,  (Letmea*)  First  priM ;  Phry- 
nicas  second  ;  Plato  third.     Death  of  Sophocles. 

39*X  +  Ecclcfiiaxuisc.     Corinthian  war. 

388.  Stt'ond  edition  of  tbi'  Plutus. 

The  last  t^'o  comedies  of  Anstophancs  were  the 
Afolosicoit  and  Cocalui,  pmduccd  about  B.  c  3B7 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antdcidfi^)  by  Araros,  one  of 
hii  sons.  The  first  was  n  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  tbe  imrae  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  famous  cook.  {NheinvcheM 
Miistmm^  1 828,  p,  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  flimibr  piirr>dy  of  a  poem  on  the  dwilh  uf  AILnos, 
said  to  have  been  kiBed  by  Cocalus^  king  of  b icily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicoti  there  were  two  editions. 

Ill  the  AmroAcTf  tbe  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  alianiionment  of  tho*e  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  khoiir 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modem 
Khemes  of  educadon  by  introducing  a  father  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing  to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sopbLsLnes 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consiated  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  tbe  temple  of  Hercalps ; 
and  Bp.  Tliirlwail  supposes,  that  as  tbe  play  ^vas 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (Sibol, 
o*/  Ran.  502),  the  poet  recomrafitded  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exerciACs  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eg.  1379),  ftJid  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Bafjtfioniani  we  are  told,  that  he  **  At^ 
tacked  the  sy»tem  of  nppoititing  to  othccs  hy  Itt." 
(  nt.  Arutvph,  Bekk.  p.  xiii.)  Tbe  chorus  couMsted 
of  barlMirian  shivcs  emplovfd  in  a  mill,  which 
Hanke  h.ii  conjectured  was  repreftcntcil  us  belong- 
ing to  the  di-itKif^ogue  Eucmles  (/i/.  1*29,  Ate), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
render  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  ptoet's  satire,  and  proWbly  the  public 
functionari</ft  of  the  day  in  general ^  since  an  acliim 
was  brought  by  Cleon  againat  Cidli"*initu%  in  whose 
Ti:  '  '       V     ^—pu*  him  of  ridiculing 

I  uf  the  alliet.     B«il 
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In  tho  Ackarnutnsy  AriHtophaiu^s  cxhortt  h'lK 
countrj'nion  to  peace.  An  Atht-nian  nnnu'd  Dimo- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  tre.ity  with  S[Kirta  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  is  exhibitiHl  in  the  full 
enjoy mrnt  of  its  blessings,  whilst  Ijamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  part}',  is  introduced 
in  the  want  of  common  necessaries  and  sutferin;; 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wonnds.  The  KMuihh 
was  dint-ted  ngainst  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  lM»ld  enough  to 
m:ikc  a  niank  to  n'present  his  filatures;  so  tliat 
AriittophaneH  pt^rformtHl  the  character  himself,  with 
his  fare  smean.*d  with  wine-lees.  Clcon  is  the  dui- 
iidentml  steward  of  Demns,  tho  im|>ersonation  of 
the  Atheniim  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  time  cunning,  sutpi- 
i'ion«u  ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves, 
Nicias  and  Demostlienes,  determine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  niising  up  a 
riral  in  the  per^n  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  whicli 
the  jMM't  ridicules  the  mean  occu[Kition  of  the  di>- 
ni;igi>gues.  This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  sti>aling,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gsiined  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dn»n,  restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
rom])anionship  of  Aristeides  and  Miltiades.  (Eq. 
132  J.) 

In  tho  CioHfis,  Ari»topluinet  attacks  the  so- 
ph i<itical  principles  at  their  toarcc,  and  si'lects  as 
their  representative  Socratea,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  Ught.  The  selection  of  S(K*rates 
for  this  purpose  is  doabtless  to  be  acctxnited  for  by 
the  suppohition,  that  Aristoplianea  ol)M'rvcd  the 
great  philo«opher  from  a  disL'mcc  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
fnmi  entering  into  Socrates*  merits  Imth  iis  a  teacher 
and  a  practiHcr  of  morality  ;  and  by  the  f;ict,  that 
.SiKraics  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Kuripides 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Arciu'iaus; 
and  tlmt  there  w:is  much  in  his  api>eanmee  and 
h.ibits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  gnnnents,  and  the 
siune  u]>})er  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
penenilly  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  jxis- 
M'ssod  one  {Kiir  (>(  dn'ss-sh'K-K  whicii  la!»t<>d  him  for 
life  (Dockh,  Eiitnomy  0/  AUunm^  l  p.  l.*»0),  who 
umhI  to  stiind  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
libstnu-tion — to  luiy  nothing  of  his  snub  noM>,  and 
extnionlinary  face  and  figure — could  hardly  ex[HH:t 
to  c'M'.'ijN!  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  Tiie  in- 
variably s|HH-uIative  turn  which  he  gave  to  tiie 
converMition,  liih  bare  a»  quie-icnce  in  the  storiet  of 
(jfe^'k  mythology,  whieh  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangiTous  even  to  subject  to  ini{uiry  (nee  I'laL 
/%trt/rtt>,  p.  'JfJ!)),  had  certainly  prmluci'd  an  un- 
fa\oiinilile  opinion  of  Socmtes  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Arii>to- 
phanrs  as  an  arch«o]ihiht,  and  n'pn*M>nted  evi>n  ns 
A  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  d«>serilied  as  corrupt- 
ing a  y<»ung  man  n:uned  I'heiiiippides,  who  i»  waf»t- 
ing  his  iiither*8  money  by  an  in^ane  pOhMon  for 
horhcs  and  i^  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  {tpfXivrur- 
ri^ptok)  uf  Socrates  and  ('hsu>n'phon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther hrt  (rtns  from  moml  restraint,  and  i»arti«  ularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  acci'nipliihmi'nt  of  clnatiii;; 
his  cii'dttiirs.  In  thii  spendthrift  3'unih  it  i-* 
staici.-ly  |Mi9«ibIe  not  Ui  nitignise  Akibi^tdrs  not 
unly  tinni  his  g-nrnd  ciiaiarti-r  and  eonn<-\i<in 
Willi  thu  Niplii-.i,,  but  al»o   irum  mure  jaiticulai 
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traits,  as  allusions  to  his  rpavXiattos^  or  inaUilCf 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (.Vv/i.  IISIU  ;  PioL  Ak. 
p.l !)'i),and  to  his  fiiucy  for  horBe-bre«Mliiig  and  drit- 
ing.  (Satyrus  ujk  Aiirm.  ziL  pi  5M.)  AriitopfaiMi 
would  be  prevented  from  iutruduciug  him  bj  bhm 
cither  here  or  in  die  Birds  fnun  (^^  o(  the  violnl 
meohures  wliieh  Alci}ii:u]es  took  against  the  €amm 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  t«!ach  Phaiiip 
pidcs  not  only  to  defraud  his  credit«>ns  but  abi  to 
beat  hit  father,  and  disown  the  authoritj  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  play  ends  by  tin;  fathrr*s  pftffB» 
tions  to  bum  tlie  philosopher  and  his  vhnle  al» 
blihlnnent.  The  hint  given  toivardtf  the  cudv  ti 
tho  pnipricty  of  proMt:uting  him,  waa  acted  m 
twenty  yeain  afU'r wards,  and  Ari»ti*phniiea  ■■ 
beheved  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  8» 
cruU's,  as  the  chargfs  bnmght  agniukt  him  Idm 
tlie  court  of  justice  express  the  subaL'uiix*  of  thai 
c^mt'iined  in  the  Cloud*.  ( PLiL  J/«j/.  Aiuc:  pb  !l^ 
&c.)  The  Clouds,  though  perluip»  iu  authvll 
nuuitcrpiece,  met  with  a  utniplete  failure  in  lit 
contest  for  prixirs,  pnil>:ibly  owing  to  the  intrifln 
of  Alcibiades  ;  nor  was  it  more  sucorsufui  wm 
lUtered  for  a  second  repri'Mmtatimi,  if  iudwd  ihl 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siima 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  coutaiua  tk 
parabakis  of  the  M^rond  editi<m. 

The  IVtuiit  is  the  p(>nd:int  to  the  Knights  JU 
iu  the  one  the  poet  had  attockefl  the  aovt 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  hit*  batb-ry  at  the  ( 
of  jui>tici>,  tho  other  btronghold  of  {Hirty 
and  the  power  of  demag'^gues.  This  play  f 
Kiicinc  with  the  idi^a  of  ht  I'taiU-Hn,  The i 
is  a  return  to  the  Mibji*ct  of  the  Acharuiaa^  ai 
{MUits  out  foreibly  the  nilM'ries  of  tiie  PelopouaeaH 
wiu*,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trj'gaeuft,  the  hero  of  ihi 
pLiy,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-becU«*a  had^ 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  Gnrtk 
staU'S  in  a  mortar.  With  the  a^^istance  uf  a  laifi 
pirty  of  friends  eqiudly  deMrous  to  chivk  thk.  pr- 
eceding, he  sucnvds  in  dragging  up  Piaoe  hendl 
from  a  well  in  which  she  ik  iuipriioni-d,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  hir  attendant  nymphs.  The  ptaj 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  uor  the  Wuft 
is  among  the  i><K't*i>  greatir  works. 

Six  years  now  elups<-  during  which  no  |ilajs  art 
pre^'rved  to  ut.  The  obji-ct  of  the  .1  iM/<irhinfw  aad 
the  Bin/gf  '.vhich  apjK'ari'd  Hft«*r  tliis  iutenral,  vai 
to  dihc.iuntgc  the  dioittnius  Sicilian  ex]icditiH^ 
Tiie  former  w:m  cdlrd  after  one  of  the  seTni  chwft 
against  Thel)(>«t,  remarkable  tor  itrophfsring  iU-lai^ 
to  the  expedition,  and  theniu  curresiiondiiig  la 
Nicias.  The  object  of  the  /Stnh  has  been  a  nullcf 
of  much  di->pute ;  many  p4TMins  as  for  in^tanc* 
.Schlet;i'l,  considor  it  a  mrre  fanciful  piect  sf 
butfotincry — a  suppisition  h.irdly  credibW*  «hc« 
wc  remember  that  evi-r}'  one  of  th<*  pLiys  of  .\rit> 
tophanes  has  a  distinct  pur]MiM'  cufuifi-trd  with  tK« 
hihtory  of  the  time.  Tlie  quentiou  terms  to  hate 
lM*en  Ni^t  at  n-tt  by  Siivcrn,  whow  theuTT,  to  mj 
the  letisL,  is  »iup|i<irt«-d  by  ihr  \i>ry  atltHigrst  ctr 
cuni»tautiiil  eiid>iice.  Tlie  Hird* — the  Athruisa 
(H'ople — are  pen«u:idi'd  toliuilda  city  in  the  clouds  hj 
I'linthct^ifnis (a  character emubining  truils  of  Akt- 
biades and  ( iorgias  mixed  iM'rha|is  with  wmir  £n>a 
other  Si'phihts),  and  who  is  atteudi-d  by  a  «irt  ti 
Sancho  Panui,  one  EueIpiJi*s,  deM^imi  to  reprvto  al 
the  credulou^  ynung  .Allii.niaiii  (<w«Av»S«i,  Ttauc 
vi.  21).  'J'he  eitv.  Ui  lie  clUd  Nc^sAiWMKi^ia 
{t'l,m'Uttehi4'>tt'M)^  is  to  iMiupy  the  wltnle  hirfiff«'n. 
and   to  iut  oif  the  god*  fnui  all  iQIUMUuti  aith 
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of  wUonn  ihcjr  ■hewtsd,  with  b  fi'w  ex- 
s  ooirect  tMt«  And  ftppfwiatioo  of  wtiAt 
WM  rwilly  ffood.  (Ruhnken,  //trf.  fVtf.  0ml.  Or. 
p.  xcr^  ^c.)  Ari»tophADei  wut  the  fint  who  in- 
troduced the  uie  of  McenU  in  th«  Greek  bngtii^ 
(J.  Kreuaeff  Oniidl.  wliwnK^rv,  p.  167,  fte.) 
rbe  tabjtifcU  with  which  he  chitHlj  occupied  himtelf 
were  tbecritjcifn]  And  interpretation  af  the  Ancient 
Greek  pootA,  and  more  etpociAlljr  Homer,  of  wh«»e 
worki  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  {9iSp9m- 
crui).  But  he  too,  like  hi*  diiciple  Ari«tArchu% 
WM  not  oocupicd  with  the  critic  ism  or  the  exphina- 
tloo  of  words  nnd  phrTueA  only,  but  hit  attendon 
WAS  Abo  dirMried  townrda  th^  higher  Mibjeet*  of 
criticifoi :  he  ditcuMed  the  ACithetical  constnictian] 
And  the  design  of  the  Homeric  p<icmi;.  In  tbt 
tome  tpiril  be  itodied  And  eommented  opon  other 
Omit  po«tA,  foch  At  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeiu, 
Sophod*!*  Eitnpidei,  Anaereon,  AriitophAneA»  and 
Oihert.  The  philoiopher*  Pbto  Aod  Aristotle  like- 
wite  engi^ged  mt  Attirntion,  and  of  tbe  furmer,  a>  of 
•er«nil  Among  the  poets,  be  m«de  new  And  criticiil 
ediiioDA.  (SchoL  ad  Iftvind.  7*Am^,  68  ;  Dtog. 
LAert  iii.  61;  Tbora.  MAg.  Vita  PimdarL)  All 
WA  poncsi  of  hi*  nnmerout  And  leariMd  worki 
eottUflA  of  liAgiiieati  ecAttered  through  tbe  SchotiA 
on  Ik*  Abo^e-mentianed  poets  some  Aigunieiita  to 
tbo  tngie  poets  And  soino  plaji  of  AriitophAiieA, 
•ad  A  port  of  bis  A/(<Lf,  which  is  printed  in  Bois' 
•BnAdc*»  edition  of  licrodian^s  **  Partitiofics," 
( London,  1 « 1 »,  pp,  283 — '2m.)  His  VKarTm  And 
*Tr0^^ijAra,  which  Are  menticmed  Among  his 
work  Si,  referred  prttlisibly  to  the  Homeric  pocmA 
Auioitg  bis  other  wuiks  we  mnj  mention :  1.  Note* 
upon  the  l\ii^M(*t  of  CAllimachns  (A then,  ix,  p^ 
40lt),  Aiid  upon  the  p^iei&s  of  Amicivon.  (AeltAO, 
H,  A,  riu  3%  il.)  2.  An  abridgement  uf  Aris^ 
totU'^s  work  UtpX  ^fftvi  Ziictv^  wKicb  i«  perhAp* 
the  same  as  tbe  work  which  ii  Qilled  ^Xwofiv^umm 
«lf  *Apt<rr(rr4Aii¥.  3,  A  work  on  ibe  Attic  eoiLit^ 
A.tris  eonMiiing  of  sevonil  books.  (Aiben.  xiii.  mv 
AG7,  58.1,)  i.  A  nutnber  of  gmmtnattcot  works, 
such  AS  ^Arruta/  Ai{fir,  AttjrwfiitaJ  FAtSfftfat  and  a 
work  ntpl  *Ai>aKt>ylaf^  wbich  woa  much  used  hy 
M.  I'oreniius  Vorro.  5.  Some  works  of  An  bisto- 
HcaI  cbAfACier,  aa  9ii09iH4  (perbnp*  the  sAmo  tA 
tbe  9^0mtttf  ifw)^  And  Boi«rrtNi,  whltb  Are  fre- 
quently mentioned  i*y  ancient  writers.  (Suid«  s.  e 
*OfioAtil0f  Z^^f  ;  Apnstol  I'rowrb.  Xir.  40  ;  PJoL 
d^  1<  *f  '■  >  HI,  .H3j  SchoL  .«/  ThentrU,  ni. 
10?-  ;.  *.  r.  'Ayrutei'SuAfu,  Ac) 

mn\U  h.nre  prtipowod  in  all  tliesd 

10  AiilMtji«ti0  the  name  Aristod«nDi  for  Artito- 
phAai*.  AppamitW  for  no  other  roAsoii  bot  becAnse 
AAtettiroits  i*  known  to  bAVf  written  works  un^ 
dor  iho  nme  litlea.  (CoinpAre  Villoison*  Proly. 
ud  ffowt,  IL  pp*  xxiiL  And  xxix.';  F.  A.  Wolf, 

SmL  mid  Orwbtr^  Etufetap,  t.  p.  271,  ^.) 

2.  Of  Msllns  in  CitictA,  ts  mentionfd  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.    (V*arro,  dr  Or  Hu^  L  L) 

a.  A  BoeotlAfi  (  Pltii  d*  M^iffn,  HcnnL  p.  874). 
of  irlioai  finidoA  (s,  rr,  'OftJoX^ltt^  ^f/Uiovi  tp^t  * 
oonp.  Iltonh.  Byt.  t.  ci  *AmMoi*9vA<«f)  mentions 
tho  Aoeond  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (#(y<alid). 
Another  work  bo<«  llit  Mine  of  Bmsmicti,  and  the 
Mcond  book  of  it  is  tfuoted  hj  SitidAA.  (c  i\  Xot- 
pmvtia,) 

4.  A  C«riiiikkyi»  •  Mnd  of  f  ^^  -  -  -» - 
oddrooMd  le  kioi  aobi  WHin  wi 
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alio  an  omitmi  of  Lil«nintt   tfi  f*^^**  '^  hA^^ 
pluuies.     {Operit^  fat.  ii.  p.  210  j  tnmp,  Wolt  mi 

AKI'STOPHON  CfLfMnifttf).  T1n«*  ■! 
three  AtheniADA  who  orv  called  ofMon^  tad  hM| 
freqmeiillj  been  oonfbaiKled  with  one  Aitodiir  ^ 
by  CAsAobon,  ad  TILtopkmaL  ChtraeL  %  ma4  Wdf 
inann^  wi  QuimfiL  r,  12.  p.  452).  Rvhnktfti  (MC 
CfiL  OraL  Gr,  p.  xh^  hc)  first  eoiRtiltsM  l|# 
distinction  between  ihooi.  * 

I.  A  native  of  the  demoo  of  AAcnit  hi  Ai 
{ Aeschin.  c  Tlim.  pi  159,  c.  C\tL.  pn.  539,  ^9$^ 
Reiske.)  He  lived  About  and  AlWr  tlif 
the  PetopotmesiAU  wmr.  la  a.  c  41!2^ 
LvspodiuB  And  MeieaiAa  were  scet  to 
Ai  ambasiAdors  by  the  oligATehi^  go^emaaai  flT 
the  Poor  Huodied.  (TKac;  xm,  8<S.>  lo  M 
Airhonship  of  Endcides,  a.  a  4(H,  a(W  AjiM 
waa  deliTeiod  of  the  ihinj  tTiAiiiA» 
proposed  a  Uw  whiehf  thoQgk  kfiiriil  i» 
repobli«,  yel  cAiited  gml  oneasimwi  ind  t^vo 
in  many  &mili^  at  Athctis ;  fur  it  orlaiik»4.  tktf 
DO  one  should  be  regttrdrd  as  a  cttiaipn  «f  Atksi 
whoae  mother  was  not  a  freebom  wninw  (Ouryii 
ap.  Athrm.  xiiL  p.  577  ;  TAjrlor,  9lL  M^  pk  I  ~ 
ed.  Rdske.)  lit  Also  prepoecd  fAfioiM  other  ' 
by  which  he  acquij«d  groAl  popokiity  aad  i ' 
confidenc*  of  the  people  {mm.  <u  MML  p^ 
And  their  great  number  ouiy  be  infirfi^  % 
own  stAtement  (ap.  A^'Mibiiif  <t  Ote,  pk  SiSjk 
he  WAS  Accused  75  times  of  hATia^ 
pvopoeAlh  bot  that  be  had  alAnys 
riona.  Hia  infloence  with  the  j 
mamfeat  from  his  aceuitttioft  of  f 
Timotheaa,  two  men  to  «-hoiii  A 
much  indebted,  (tt.  c  354.)  Ho 
with  hATing  Accepted  brfbea  fttA  ll 
HbodiAni,  And  ikt  people  eoadonmoi 
the  roei«  Assertion  of  Aiiatopkoil* 
TimoA.  S;  Aristot  Tthcf.  1 1,  2^  i  ^ 

stilt  in  B.  c  354, 

in  history^  he  <^r 

fend  the  Iaw  of  L 

the    latter,  who 

•«od  Aristitpbon  with  pe«,c 

hlin  among  the  looet  oliiKitteAt 

501,  Ac)      He  AeemA  to  have  died 

None  of  bis  orations  boa  ooou  down  to  i 

Clinton.  Fn^,  ifML  t»d  dtm,  314.) 

%  A  native  af  the  diiiMt  of  CohrtNa,  A 
omtorand  poUticiaa,  whoio  cAfaor  As  urllk* 
port  eonterapormoeoQA  with  that  of 
It  WAS  this  AriatopboB  whooi  Aeoehii 
A  elerk,  and  in  whose  servloo  ho  «ai  trwinmj 
his  public  ciurer»     [AAaritiKsa^)    CSfilini  ( A. 
ad  ann.  340)  baa  pot»t#"i  nut  thai  W  k  «s«  1 
some  «•  tbo  000  whom  U  X  *>nd.  %t 

R44)mentinnis  bnt  thnc  ViL^nt^a  tmsMm 

ttndrr  ui  iJ^ciM^ik,  MM  Oiis^  |b 

74,  n  lib  Aitttoph«atkeAoi    *^ 

aa  is  cirur  ir»»i  Antiuooo  (ft  Clra^pA.  m  M5)^ 
oimtor  i»  ofton  oMallgafi  1^  Hmmmmmm^  ll 
he  gives  him  tho  dIalinffuiAhitur  vfilta  of  # 
Avrrt^f  only  ooee  f /*  *>©» 

248,  281  ;   e.  Mid,  f,  l-  m 

p,  201,  a,),  and  bo  la  a)« nj  t  *\*  d*^  of  aa  a  pi 
mnsidtfTsble  influence  AAd  aothortlT.    Aa  oa  a 
'     -  tanked  with  DioookJiM  oad  Jlkanps  iW 
i^r  own  of  tko  ubo  il 


(a  n^ 


T  thit 
iJMr«i)Jy  H 


i'.m. 
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yHI^  A  CW««^  Trirr*  p^  \-^0)  where  tt  is  im- 
vikftfcer  Ik  if  iipeakiDg  of  Amtopbun  tht 
#riliff  Coljrttkii. 

bail   Sponjonu  of  iKe  year  B.  c  330. 
zriL  ir2 ;    Ptut.  I^fmotlL  24.)      Tbech 
(C*4»rBe<.  8)  cfttU  thU   An»to(»hoa  nn 
That  tlut  man,  who  was  jirchon  in  the 
pmr  in   wludi   Demoith«ne«  delivere>d   hit 
«tt  tW  crown,  «-%»  not  the  oame  ss  the 
a  cldor  from  thai  nmtina  iucii,  in  which 
Sklj  tkc  Coj^ruisn  i»  «i>okcn  of  ii«  deceased, 
ka  was  actuftUf  an  ontor, «» Tbeophnutuft 
AiiM^  b  v^rj  doubtful,  sinee  it  ii  not  mentioued 
•f^^gre  dUe,  tiid  it  it  a  prohaUe  oonjecture  of 
lntfitittV  litKl  thr  wctrd  H^asp  wtt*  imerted  by 
«ni  «*  vho  believed  thftt  either  the  Asentan  or 
tifnma  wtm»  me^ni  m  thftt  poange.     (Clinton, 
f.k*i»na.  330.)  [L.  a] 

1AI'2>TUPH0N  CApurTOipmf'^  a  comic  poet 
■ifMMif  «ko«e  lifo  or  nge  nmhing  ii  known,  hat 
M  tiie  lilla  of  whoee  comedies  we  must  infer, 
in  iWy  bflapygd  to  the  middle  comedy.     We 
1^9  ^  ik^ie^^  of  nine  of  his  piajt^  yi«.  L  TIk£- 
KK.  »L  p*  552),  2,  ♦lAttri'iSiTf  (A then.  zi. 
X  HwAarxayiio^r  (Dic^.  I^^trrt.  riii.  d8  ^ 
pwS^,  iT.  pw  161,  kiih  p.  503),  4.  Bo- 
S^tTM.  j>6.  19),  5.  Aldt^om  ^  Hvpai^i'or 
tJL  7 OX  <i.  'larp^f  (A then.  vi.  p,  23C  j 
ti.  27)*  7.  lt«AX«»'f5iji  (A then.  liii. 
fti9),  «.  fU^MucoTu^ittfT}  (StMb.  ^rm.  96.  21), 
'  k  nm^0m'f.  (A then,  ril  p.  3^)3,)     We  posr 
mkf  a  iiw  fragment*  of  these  comedii»,  and 
m  fin^m  9'thcn  uf  which  it  it  nncertniii  to 
'^^tiA  iby«  t&^  bdongedt    (Meincke,  IIuL  CriL 
Om.i^,y^%\%hx^)  [L.  S.] 

ARnSrorHON  ('Ap«rro^»^>,  a  painter  of 

i^»  £i^etiaii,  Uie  ftou  and  papQ  of  AgUophon, 

mi  t^  liMber  of  Polygnotai.     He  was  also  pro- 

fciUy  ikm  hahtt  oi  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 

kn  M  TfawM.    Some  of  ht«  productioEi*  are  men- 

kM4  %  Ptiay  (xxxr.  1 1.  «.  40),  and  Plutarch 

(if  Mfiiiif    Tiif   31.      It  it  probably  through  a 

■Jm^l^it  Pttitattn  (J2c»&.  16)  makes  him  the 

MA^flf  a.  pktttfc  repmenting  AJcibiodes  tn  the 

«M  af  KcB^-*     r  <  •>  A  • ,  L AQFiiox.  ]     [  C.  P.  At] 

AfttlCTtJ  purTori\fj%)^   was  one  of 

Ida  ^kmtj  I ;  Uihed  at  Athens  iif  n.  c. 

-^H,  (Sjfi^  /i«;^.  u.  X  3  2.)     From  an  allusion  in 

te  ^tctk  oif  Theramenes  before  his  condemnatioD 

fXoa.  IMt  iL  3w  §  16),  Aristotelei  appears  to  hare 

hamtim  mm  of  the  Foot  ilundn-d,  and  to  have 

ftftiv  tm  artife  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifj'ing 

fniinn    mstti   admitting    the  Spartans  into   the 

ri    ai   II.   au  c  41 !.     (Tbnr.  riii.  90,)     In   B,  c. 

4QS  W  was  Hffing  it  ik  mentlaned 

k9  Xmmfhtm  m  l-r  during  the 

oa^tfAlfaaa^    (^........3...)     Plato  in tro- 

Ambs  Ida  ■»  one  uf  the  persuna  in  the  '*'  Parme- 
mdrnT  ani  aa  a  vexj  young  man  at  the  time  of 

AB^tlTELES  fAiiKProrlAiir).  I.  Biuua^- 
aw« — ^A^i«*a^  was  Wn  at  Stageim,  a  sea-port 
tiiBji  if  agflia  Ultle  impottance  in  the  district  of 
rhakiiiii,  ia  tlM  Afvi  y«ar  of  the  99 ih  Olymptad. 
|A4^Sft4L)  fii*  Either,  Ntcinnmditiii,  an  Asclcpiod^ 
JA  oniinarr  tn  Amyntaa  11^  king  of 
id  t^  -  '   eevenl  treatises  on 

j  Acienee.   (Snidas, 
«.«^  *M^urrwtik^ui      ^^^*  muthcr.   Phoeitb  (or 
»)k  vaa  diaoinilart  liom  a  Cholcidian  fiuniiy 
jtf  tjk^'.^ik.  ti  Ar^  5) ;   and   we  find 
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mentii>n  of  his  brother  Arimnfatua,  and  hi*  sister 
Arimiic^te.  (Uiog.  La<.^rt,  v.  15;  8uid. /,  c.)  His 
Dilhi^r,  who  was  a  man  of  scientiiic  caltun%  soon 
introduced  hii  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  iMa- 
cedonia  in  Pt^llii,  where  at  on  early  age  he  becanu) 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  I U  afterw  urtls 
the  celebrated  Ptiilip  of  Alacedoniav  who  wa«  otily 
three  years  yom^ger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  &ther  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  inrestigatiou  of  nature,  an  mcti nation  which  ta 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life,*  He  lout  his 
lather  before  he  had  attained  liis  seventeenth  year 
(bis  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  nud  ho 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenua 
of  Atameus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.  This  friend  of  his 
tiiher  proTided  ccni*cifntiously  for  the  eduovtinn  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  buttiiig 
remenibnuice  in  the  heart  of  Ina  grateful  jtupil. 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  scm,  Nicaiior,  AristotiL'  adopted  him,  and  gavo 
him  his  only  daughter,  I'l^thiaH,  in  marriage.  (Am< 
mon.  p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  Mventeenth  year,  hia 
ardent  yearning  afWr  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
the  motber-tity  of  fiellenic  culture,  (a.  c.  367-) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle^s 
youtlifui  d«iys,  wMch  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gntBaiping  anocdote-njongers 
spread  u>iru.id  (  Atheii.  viiu  p.  351;  Aelian.  K  //.  v.  0; 
Euseb.  I*rafjt.  Kntmfff^  xv.  2  ;  comp.  Appulejufi, 
Apol.  pp.  510,  511,'ed.  Oudendofp)  to  the  elfuct 
that  he  iqu,andered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dis^patiun,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  fine  at  a  soldier,  then  a«  a  drug-Mdler 
(<^^>jiiax(Mro0Ai}»),  have  been  already  amply  rvfuted 
by  the  ancients  thcmiclves.  (Comp.  Aristocles,  «/^, 
Em^.  L  c.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  liad  juflt  set  out  upon  hia  Sicilian  journey, 
from  whieh  be  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  ArJBtutle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  diitciple  of  the 
great  teacher*  liis  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  cou^ideriibK  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  about  tho  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  tho 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  hooks  at  that  iiaio 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemponury  philosophera 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  iiifoniiatioii  and  instructitin  in  inter- 
course with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  nt  Athena,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Hemcleidea  Pantii;u.s. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  swui 
distinguished  him  above  all  bis  other  di!N.iple». 
He  tuMued  bini,  on  acount  of  his  restlets  indu^itry 
aiid  his  untiring  invejitigjitioiis  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  **iutellect  of  his  sclioul"  {votis  Ti$r 
fiiarpxf]^!,  PhilopoD.  c/e  At•t^lfru{L  Mundi  adp,  Prv 
dum,  vi.  27,  ed.  Venet.  1535,  fol.)  ;  his  house,  the 
house  of  the  "reader"  {dyayvtiarrtt^  Ammon.  L  c; 
Caelius  Rhodigtn.  xrii,  17),  who   needed  a  curb, 


*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  physicians  and  their  operations  in 
his  cxpknatiry  coniporisons,  (Comp.  e.  q.  Poiitie, 
iii.  6.  S  8,  10.  S  4,  1 L  §^  5,  6»  vii.  2.  §  8,  12.  S  U 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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whereas  Xenocntcs  ncedi'd  the  «pur.  (Diog.Laert 
\y.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  ^*.to 
ncrifice  to  the  Graces,^  he  appears  rather  to  have 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  *'too  much."  Aris- 
totle lired  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  tiU  &  c. 
347.  (Apoll.  ap.  Ding.  La'crt,  t.  9.)  Daring  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  latter  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Thcmistius  (Ora/.  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whole  host  ( Ael.  V.  II.  iiL  1 9, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Pratp.  Ev.  rv.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii 
109,  V.  2 ;  Ammon.  VO,  Arist.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
less,  we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, collisions  mi^t  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Anstotle,  possessed  aa  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appea^d  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  hit  grey-headM  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affectionate  reverence 
unth  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethit.  \ie,  ix.  7,  Polit.  iL  3.  §  3) 
mny  be  oomparrd.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato*s  Gor- 
ffias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  K6yos 
iyKVfucumK6s  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Jourtu 
d,  Siirans,  I)cc  1832,  p.  744.) 

During  the  Lwt  ton  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  fnend  Hermias,  the  dvna»t  of  the 
citiesof  Atameusand  Assosin  Mysia.  (Straho,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (Qnintil.  xl  2. 
%  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(Arist  Met.  L  I,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwartls 
manifested  towards  Arintotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  stip(>r- 
tiriality  of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  s}'stematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
ho  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 


•  On  the  other  hand,  Aiignstin  {de  Civit.  />■», 
viii.  12)  says,  "  Qnuni  AristoteU**.  vir  excellentis 
ingenii,  sectam  I'eripateticam  condidissei,  et  pluri- 
mos  discipulns,  praeclara  fiuna  excellens,  rrno  adkttc 
pnaeceptarg  in  soam  hiieretin  congregasitt.** 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  ti 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  «p 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clev 
torician  as  the  true  philosopben.  Ou  thb  oi 
Aristotle  published  his  first  risloricvU  wi 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  bh 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court, 
mated  by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Pb 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athi 
(Diog.  liaert  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  havo  s 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  annoonees 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c,  356 
iz.  3 ;  Dion  Chrysost  Orat.  nx.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occarred 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  < 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  I 
offended  by  Plato*s  having  appotnind  Spee 
as  his  saccessor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog. 
V.  2,  iv.  1 .)  At  the  same  time,  it  it  more  pr 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philoM 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parta  as  a  uoc 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  di 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  tie*  to 
him  at  Athens.  Besides,  the  politiod  horixM 
had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  The  i 
takings  of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  ■ 
the  Greek  cities  of  Chalcidice  filled  the  Alk 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  c 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fote  of  many  ochsff 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  timi 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  hit  I 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  from  being  the  coufi< 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  Eubulus  (eoo] 
lux,  ix.  6 ;  Arist  rolil  ii.  4.  §§  9,  10),  h 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  this  n 
the  cities  of  Atameus  and  Assos.  On  hit  ji 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  firiend 
crates,  the  diiciple  of  Plato.  Hermias,  Ul 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  i 
tempts  made  at  that  time  by  the  (i  reeks  ii 
to  free  theoiselves  from  the  i'emian  d«a 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristocj 
even  a  political  oliject  as  it  appeun  not  ui 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  i 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  I 
in  order  to  further  his  plans.  A  fow  yean 
ever,  after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  llermiaa,  tl 
the  trmchery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  wmetwl 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe 
and,  like  his  predoeewor,  lost  his  lifo.  Ai 
himself  CHcnpcd  to  Mytilene,  whither  Ui 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  issmi 
{irince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  kia 
tunate  friend,  which  is  still  presenred,  teatil 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  hia 
afW^-ards  caused  a  statue  to  bo  erected 
mem(»ry  at  I>elphi.  (Diog.  La«-rt.  v.  f«,  7. 
transfened  to  his  adoptive  dau^ihtcr,  Pythi 
almost  enthuhia^tic  atuichnient  which  be  bt 
tertained  for  his  friend ;  and  long  after  kn 
he  directol  in  his  will  that  her  asbcs  abe 
placed  beside  his  own.  (I)it>g.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Ati 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  uriting  the 
ffnrmitu^  see  8uhr,  AruMeJia^  I  p.  75«  v 
mu»t  he  added,  that  according  to  tne  temm 
I'hoerobtMTUs  in  the  Kfifm.  Mmpm.  pi  A7C, 
who  a|i|ieals  to  AristoUe  kiaueli^  'CFP^iftf  ai 
'EpfAtias  must  be 
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iif)  «v  9md  0m  tltakuoAei  aeefpting  an  tnvita^ 
liw  fiwai  l^ldHfm  M«mnttk,  who  •ttmmoncHl  him 
It  %m  9mn  to  iuidc9tftl»  tbe  ttutniction  and 
ilnikB  «f  ik  vm  AksMlder,  ihirn  thiiteeo  reani 
^9$f*  (PfiiC  ^|li&  5;  QointiL  i.  1.)  Hem 
Aii*<fe  n  tifluJ  with  tht  mcwt  marked  tr- 
lli»  oatlv*  oit3r,  Stageim,  wta  inbuilt  at 
U*  «**  Plillip*mwied  %  gjmnacium  (culled 
d)  to  be  bttill  then  in  m  pleasnnt  grove^ 
r  AtistaU*  and  his  popils.  In  the  time 
>  ihe  tka^j  wmUtA  {w^phtarot)  taid  ctone 
lif  AliM««fe  were  «tiU  ab^^wn  to  the  trareUer. 
Ltc  i).)  Jiere,  in  quiel  reLiAnnfMil  frum  the 
>  of  l9ie  eoMUt  at  PcUtu  the  future  conc|iien>r 
fff  Ai  wofd  npm*d  into  mnuHood.  Plutarch  in- 
'  at  tgygfal  other  noUIr  ycvulhs  eajored  the 
of  Atutede  with  him.  {ApoftfJk  fir*j. 
^  f.  fh  C8S,  «d.  Rcbke.)  Anoog  thk  nutnher 
mioit  CmmmAer,  the  son  of  Antipater 
t  74),  Mw^yw  of  Ptlla  (brother  of 
■fteraranla  king),  who  «ul>sequentlT 
>  •  work  on  the  education  of  AlexAitdf  r  \ 
t  m  rtladoD  of  Aiiitotlc,  and  nfKr^iu-dA 
B  of  Akxaoder,  and  Tbeophnutiu  of 
(in  I^sboi).  Keandiiia,  Ptolemjr,  md 
»  abo,  the  thm  bkmI  intsnuite  inenit  of 
t\  xrmOhf  wer»  probablj  hii  f(ellow  pupiK 
jUSar»  10.)  Alexander  attached  himseif 
tA  ifdemt  BffeetsoQ  to  the  philoitopher, 
*  yoath,  vbooi  DO  one  yet  bad  been  able  to 
1  hiM  inrtnietor  above  bia  own 
Allfttotle  apent  screti  year*  in  Macedonia  j 
r  eitjojc^  hi*  instruction  without  in- 
fer only  foitr»     But  with  tuch  a  pnpil 
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wtm  lU»  tlintt  pehod  waa  tufEcient  for  a  tfachcr 
Ai  J^immiB  to  fulfil  the  highett  purpotc*  of 
to  aid  tli«  development  of  bin  pnpira 
I  ia  trrry  dii«ction,  to  awaken  nuceptibilitj 
ttrf  %^y  tndinatioa  for  trtrj  art  and  science  ^ 
Hi  ta  onatr  m  hiin  that  tense  of  the  noble  and 
fRflt,  wbidi  ^tiagui»hef  Alexander  from  all  those 
fmKpmtm*  vbo  htLw^  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
Armi  ikm  woiid.  Aroording  to  the  usoal  mode 
if  Qfcfiw  cdvcatuni,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
Afaace,  mtA  pihikMophy,  were  the  principal  sdV 
P«i»  MPto  wbieh  AKftotlc  initiated  ht«  rnyal 
1^1  Thos  we  are  even  informpd  that  he  prepan>d 
a  iw  fK^fioii  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (t)  in  tw 
t40^mmyi^^ProUff. p.  clxxii,),  that  he  in*tr«cted 
bflB  9  fikifs  and  polities  (Pttit.  ^/!rt,  7)«  mod  di»- 
db«i  fes  bis  like  abstntnties  of  his  own  i^MHrolations, 
If  ibe  piMktitiiffn  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex> 
^4«  ilbarvaidfe  emnplalned.  (Gell.  xx.  5.)  AJex- 
I  |p««  ^  ibe  atieiice  of  medidne  and  every 
off  pliyviea,  At  wvQ  as  the  lively  interest 
b«  tosk  in  Ittentore  and  philo«ophy  generally 
f  PbriL  Jlva;  SX  ****  aw^etred  and  fostered  by  this 

^-^ "*^l*     Nor  t^n  the  views  eonimunirated  by 

10  bis  pnpil  on  politics  have  &iJed  to 
r  lb9  motft  tAiportattt  infhiCDce  on  his  tub- 
•  ;  ftltbf^gh  tho  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
lbr_Mtioiia  moAet  liis  sway  into  one 
doe  fffEUt^  to  their  individual 
(fluL  4m  Firi.  At^^.  L  6,  vol.  tjc.  pp, 
iir  «2,  ed.  II«ttti))»  was  not  (as  Job,  ▼.  Mullcr 
s)  Ibooded  on  the  advire  of  Arialotie,  but, 
was  omiosed  to  the  views  of  the 
i  Plataft:k  {L  e,  p.  88)  expresslj*  re- 


l  to  IHof^miet  LaertTfis  ( v»  4),  Aiis- 
r  dfTW  up  a  ore  «pde  of  laws  ^r  the  city. 


niiirlcft,  and  as  n  dt>«er  considemlion  of  the  po- 
ntics (L»f  Arijaloll**  is  of  itw*lf  siiHicient  lo  provew 
(Cmtip,  /ViV.  ill.  P,  vii.  fi,  i.  h)  On  the  other  band, 
this  connexion  had  likewiA«  important  conseqaenCM 
as  regards  Aristotle  himselt  Living  in  what  wtia 
tiien  the  centre  and  loiiroe  of  poHticid  activity^ 
his  Kiir^'cy  of  the  relations  of  lift;  and  of  states,  aa 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occaAioned 
nnd  fav<itirt?d  several  studies  and  literary  works. 
In  his  «>xl(.'nded  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  hi*  xooloi^cai  iD^'wstigJitiotift,  he 
receivtil  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  htrger 
roca&urc  from  Alexander,  the  most  libcml  support, 
a  support  which  nt^uids  iiurivallod  in  the  hiatDry  of 
civilifiatioii.  (Aeli^n,  T.  H,  v.  19 1  Atheii,  ix.  p. 
398,  e,;  PHn,  //.  A',  viii,  17.) 

In  the  year  a.  c,  341*,  Alexiinder^  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  ogf,  was  sppoiuted  regrnt  by 
his  father,  who  was  filiout  to  make  an  ex[H'ditiun 
againiit  Byxantiuin,  Ffvm  that  time  Aristotle's 
iusftructfon  of  the  young  prince  was  chiofiy  n- 
strittod  to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  m.ay  very 
pos^'bly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis* 
tobury  conx-upnndence. 

In  the  ypar  a  c.  335,  soon  affcer  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitt4.>d  Macedcitiia 
for  evtT,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  on  abftence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  be  had 
aln^dy  been  invited.  Here  ho  found  hi*  frii.nid 
XenocFRiea  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him* 
self  had  the  Lyceum,  a  grmna^him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Lykeios, 
fliislgtied  to  him  by  the  stale.  He  soon  as&cmbled 
round  hira  a  largw  number  of  distinguisbcd  schokra 
out  of  ttll  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  fttrd  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (wtpiTraTot)  which 
surrounded  the  Lycetim,  while  walking  up  mid 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  tm  philosophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  thrse  (rircnmstanees  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  was  afterwords  given  to 
his  scbooL  It  affpears  however,  most  correct  lo 
derive  the  name  ( with  J  on  si  us,  IMsmrL  de  Hid* 
PrHp.  i.  1,  pp.  4l;>— 425,  ed.  ElswichJ  from  the 
place  where  Aristatle  taught,  which  was  odled  at 
Athens  par  ejpctlfener^  6  ir#pfTroToj,  as  is  provi'd 
also  by  the  wills  of  Theophrastus  and  Lycon.  Hia 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  Oellius  [xx,  5),  he  deUvt-rwi  in  the 
morning  (iiuSivdt  T»^Tr«Tyj)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  coniidentia)  (esoteric)  hearers,  asid 
which  were  called  ocroumatic  or  acroutie^  embraced 
sobjects  connected  with  the  more  abstmse  phiHso- 
phy  (thcobgy),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those 
which  he  delivered  in  the  artemoon  (SfiAi»nii(  w*pU 
rirrof )  and  intL-iided  for  a  more  promifccijoufi  circle 
(which  accordii}gly  he  called  e.Toteric),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politjcn^  Such  a  sepani- 
tion  of  his  more  inlimate  disciples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  hi*  other 
hearers  and  the  popular  discourses  intrnded  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  otl>er  Oreek  phikuwpht  rs* 
(Plat.  TheaH,  p.  152,  c^  Phttt^tlm,  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  be  appears 
to  have  totigbt  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, M  in  Tfguliir  lectureiw     Some  notices  have 

•  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
I  later  writers,  as  e.g.  in  David  od  Caieg.  i.  p.  24^ 
1  a*,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  is  fisbuloua. 
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ll^cIl  pfMcrrcd  to  u»  of  eerlnin  cxtcnial  rq^uliiioni 
of  his  school,  (.  p.,  tlint,  nfter  tb<'  (Mnni|44*  of 
Xcnocraten,  he  created  nn  nrr^imi  rv^ry  ten  day» 
aiuoitg  hia  i>choLir&«  and  Uid  down  ceruin  Uwi  of 
good  bre«ding  for  thrir  social  n]«*«tiiig«  {y6^i 
^wttmvrttt^  Diog.  LiufrL  iL  130 1  A  then.  v.  p>  186, 
A.  ft.X  Neither  of  the  two  •chociU  of  phiba(>- 
phf  wMth  flouriihed  at  the  tame  lime  in  Athent 
approachc^d,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  (hat  of  Arifr- 
totiis  from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dia- 
tttigiiUhed  philosctpherii,  hist'^riana,  Btatf^amcti,  and 
<irntofv  We  meiitiun  herL%  beside  CaliiKtbeae^  of 
OlvuthuA,  who  faju  boni  almidy  i5Kiken  of,  onlj 
the  njimet  of  TheophimtoA,  and  hi«  countrymim 
Phiuiiat,  of  Ere«ut,  the  fbmier  of  whom  ttto- 
ceeded  Ariit^itle  in  the  L3  coum  m  preatdent  of  tht 
•chool ;  Anttoxeiiiit  the  Tarentine,  ■urnamed 
piAytrtitif  i  (he  brothers  Eudcmu*  and  Piuiciuteft  of 
Hhodet ;  Rudetnuj  of  Cjprut ;  C'learchm  of  Soli ; 
TKeodectei  of  PhateUi ;  the  bittoritui*  Dica««r- 
chu«  and  Satyrui ;  the  celebrated  fttatetinaii,  ontor« 
A»d  writer*  DetDetriiu  PhalerenA  ;  the  philoeopher 
Ari«ton  of  Coe;  Philooi  Neleiu  of  Scepsii,  and 
BkAiiy  othcrm,  of  whaa  an  Aoooaot  wtu  gitea  bj 
the  AlexandriDe  grammarixin  Nicander  in  hia  lo«t 

I>uniig  the  thirteen  jeart  which  Ariitotte  spent 
«t  Atbetu  in  actire  etertious  luaongst  »uch  a  circle 
of  diKipletk  he  wa«  at  the  laiue  time  occupied  wtth 
the  eompodtion  of  the  greater  part  of  bitt  works,  lo 
theee  lab^nre,  aa  hus  afrendy  been  olyserred,  be  was 
aMliled  by  the  truly  kingly  libe^ity  of  his  fbnner 
piipiU  who  not  only  pmesenled  him  with  800 
laJenta^  an  inunense  iiun  even  for  our  timeai  buf 
aUO|  through  hb  vicegerent*  in  the  oonqnered  pro- 
ymot*^  tmcatA  brge  coUeciioni  of  natimd  curiosities 
lo  be  made  Ibf  him,  to  wliieh  poBteriiy  is  in« 
debied  for  «ne  of  his  mMt  excellent  works,  the 
*•  H itiory  of  Animak"    (Plin,  H,  N.  riil  17.) 

Alean while  Tarioiii  oauiat  cotitHblSted  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  yonrs  of  the  philustipher^s 
life.     In  the  iint  pLicew  be  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  l^r  a  daughter 
ttf  the  mmt  name :  h«  lired  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wilie**,  the  slare  llerpyllis,  whu  bote 
him  a  MO,  Nicomochusi  and  of  whose  faithfulnesi 
•nd  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  Kubetaii- 
tml  acknowledgement  in  his  will   (Diog.  Loert*  v. 
J  J  V.  l;L)     But  a  eouree  of    still    grmfcer  grief 
was  an  iniemiption  of  the  frieudly   Ftktioti   lu 
which  he  had  hitherto  tiood  to  his  roynl  puptL 
The  OGcasioa  of  thii  originat«d  in  the  opposiuon 
aked  by  the  phikieopher  CaUklhene*  aguiist  the 
dtti^gM  b  IM  eondoflt  uid  mUc/ of  Akiiuidcz. 
Afiatotk,  who  hid  in  tvin  •dvlaadCiUisthenes  oot 
10  loie  tight  of  prtiderir^'  in  hii  behaviour  toWrirdt 
th**  king,  diM»pp»tJ^*'d   nf   Kin  cm>duct   nltr^thpr, 
and  li»rr«»w  it* 
^till  Alexander 
hostility  tawatU*  .>«-  ;v..... 
this  kind  in  Utog.  Lacri.  k 
by  Slahr*  AruuMmJ^  p.  K* 
Plutarch  esprosUy  informs  u»,  tii  i4ti4 

cnutiexion  no  longer  subdfttiod  ui^ !  <  t,  )m 

is  protvd  bv  a  remark  '  ' 
l«y,  ed.Biihle;cdmp 
IfAnslatiou  and  expi  1 
Antdetk,  p.  32,  ll«rii 
his  tract  in  his  royal  i 
lo^  irritated  hj  thr 
look  put  in  poiaontr . 
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founded.      Alenindef;  noeaidJiig  t«  aU 
t4^stiJnony,  died  tt  iMMll  dtttW  IbI 
mentions  the  rjan—  -^  A-«-tfTtii  iii 
the  rumour  of  tl  cseepi  Pli»f, 

ZJUL.  hX)    Kav,  pisMg*  nf  ' 

been  wroogly  uiidttt»i4Miid  by  iha 
Aristotle  fby  Stahr  aa  well,  L  p.  la^U'iabJ 
from  regarding  Ariiiock  m  fnilqr  ^  mm  »  1 
the  Roman  nntimUa^  who  afwyvhrn 
he  cherished  the  deepeet  f»«f«^  ^*  AH^tatli^j 
on  the  contrary,  ju*t  the  it  liie 

bad  been   **  niHgiia  cum  iui..  ^u^teli 

The   roorements  which 


against  Macedonia  after  Akiaail«rV  i 
323^  endaiupend  ako  th«  MM  and  mmm 
Aristotle^  who  waa  fcfpudied  ns  m  ftiiwil  of  J 
donia.     To  bring  a  politicAl  ocnissiinn  npiJM 
wot  not  ensy,  for  Arittotlo  was  so  tpnikm  ii  I 
respect,  that  not  even  bis  mitmt  is 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  omtempocary  \ 
implicated  in  thow  lelations.     Ue  * 
a4X'u«ed  of  impiety   (drfftXai )  by  the  J 
Kurymedon,  whotc  accawtjon  wis  aappoitid  I 
Athenian  of  iome  note,  named  ElirmopailaL 
accunlioins,  as  the  mbulist  EuUiyphtvn  in  I 
rcmsrksi  leklom  missed  their  object  with  th«  1 
titude.     (PUtO,  Kitikypk.  f>.  ^  il,  Edli^liafti 
Totovra  irp^t   TaAt  w^Khmtu)      The  chai^ 
l^iUidcd    on    his   having   addpiii«>d  m  hymft  ||| 
bis  friend  Uentuas  as   to  a  fod,  and  pnaA 
diTin«  bonoum  in  oth«r  i«sp«eta.     (il»ef«  ' 
V.  hi     ilgen,   Dtmimitii,  4*   SdoU    Pm^    |k1 
and   the  ^AvoAryie  d^fts^tf  nttiihiiiad  lo 
mtte^  but  thn  iiUbtnticiijr  «f  whielh  «ta  1 
even  by  the  iodenla,  in  Athen.  zr.  Id*  ^i 
Certain    dogmas   of   the    pbilosophtf 
used   for  the  same  obje^     (Ongnn.  et  CUb 
p.  51,  ed.  Hoeschel)     Arittotl«^  hovvirvr, 
bis    danger    suliicieotly  wvll   to  widiilr»w 

Atheni  before  hi»  tr  ■)      " *.jw«l  In  thn 

gijining  of  b.  cl  ^11  h 

had  relation «  on  bii  m  ' 

Macedonian  iiiHuriiaic«,  wht«;h  was  then  fredeabi 

alToried  him  proieetiun  and  secnticj.     \m  kto  1 

also  mention  la  u  '       1 ^^'^ 

hud  in  Chnki^ 
coiintt  ^Stmbo,  \,  , .  , .    ,  :  > 
render  it  eicM?dingty  |;)roUii 
left  Athrni   Slid    remoTi'd    ■ 
death   uf  AWiPindcn       A 
written  by  the  philcnit}].>ber  t 


progeny 
v.i«,>     ' 

,-fT-rw 


unjuti  e&ecutioik 
to  d''pnT«*  th^ 


hi»  1 


el  I 

1' 


uuiad  to  d<«th   In  hb 


I,  //.  jut,  i^ 
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tke  ph}lc«ipbcr  continaed  hit  Btudie*  and  lectures 

in  Ciia.'ns  for  some  tinio  longer  without  molesui- 

hM.    He  ditd  in  the  befrinning  of  August,  in  the 

yvar&  r.  .TJ-i,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 

(v!io  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 

jar  of  bi«  a^e.  from  the  efiecta,  not  uf  poison,  but 

rfs  chmair  disorder  of  the  stomach.   (Censorin.  de 

Dii  \at.  1 4,  extr. ;  Apollod.  ap.  Dioy,  Laert.  v. 

J*;  Dionj&.  /.  r.  5.)     The  accounts  of  his  having 

OEoitted  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  feblcs 

vd  taiea.      One  story  (found  in  scrcFol  of  tho 

(.hisiian  fathers)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 

ibe  Earipu&f  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 

mcf  tbe  rauces  of  the  currents  in  it.     On  the 

•cbrrhaiad,  i*e  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 

■uliu  were  tiunsported  to  his  native  city  Stageira, 

lod  uat  his  memi iry  was  honoured  there,  like  that 

rf  s  here,  by  yearly   festivals  of   remembrance. 

(VeL  Intp.  ap.  Bnhlc,  voL  L  p.  56 ;   Ammon.  p. 

47.)    Brfore  hia  death,  in  compliance  with  the 

vi^  sf  his  school,  he  had  intimatifd  in  a  symbolical 

■■Der  that  of  hia  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 

Jfcwdemcs  of  Rhodes  and  Thcophrutus  of  Eresus 

(m  Le»bo<),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  suc- 

OHnr  in  th«  Lyceum.  (Grllius,  xiii.  5.)*    He  also 

krquAthed  to  Theophraatus  his  well-stored  library 

ad  tbe  originals  of  his  own  writings.     From  his 

viD  (in  IHog.  Laert.  ▼.  21;  Hcmiipp.  ap,  Athtn, 

ziii.  pi  589«  c),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 

if  his   worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 

I  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  fimiily  and 

its,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 

daaghter  Pythias,  the  ofispring  of  his  first  mar- 

eO  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  had  by 

kec.  sarriTed  him.   He  named  his  friend  Antipater 

m  tke  execator  of  hia  wilL 

If  we  oskt  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
w«  ace  a  man  of  tbe  highest  intellectual  powers, 
pfu^  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre- 
LeasiTa  and  deep  mind,   practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  Tarioos  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  Bobleat  monl  sentiments.     Such  he  appears  in 
ku  Up  as  well  as  in  his  writings.     Such  other  in- 
fcrmation  as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
accnfds   most  completely  with    thi«  view,  if  wo 
eariiaat^  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
■sd  ezagsTxations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  oonie  down  to  uSb     At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
fsr  tus  taking  no  part  in  politics.     Fur  the  rest,  he 
at  any  la&e  did  not  lielong  to  the  party  of  de- 
■sqatiqJ  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
R;;arded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed Biher  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phocion. 
A  dedarvd  opponent  of  ahaolaium  {PuliU  ii.  7.  §  6), 
k«  ererywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  kw, 
£«  the  hw  \%  **  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
be  i^ided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on.**     He  wished  to  form  the 
beaa  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  {FolU.  iii.  8, 
CKtr.),    and    it  is  quite  in  accordance  with   the 
wiaaxal  node  of  viewing  things,  whm  the  Arabian 
philosDphen,  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-funij,  some- 
tiaes  call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  vizier.    (Comp. 
Sclwsae!der's  Dofumitmfa  i'kUovtjph.  Amb^.  74.) 
The  whoie  demeanour  of  AriKtotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  brisfcnew  and  vivacity.     His  powers 
«f  eioqo^occ  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 


*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  inlands,  but 
■id  he  thought  that  of  Lesboa  the  more  agreeable. 
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adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  Irttor  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Plut  Cat,  Maj.  p.  354, 
CoritA,  p.  '1'6A.)  He  exhibited  remarkahle  atten- 
tion to  extenial  appeanuice,  and  I)CHtuwed  much 
care  on  hiii  dn»w*  and  person.  (Timotheus,  ap. 
Duftj,  L,\,\\  Aclian,  V.  11,  iii.  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed an  having  Iwen  of  weak  health,  wiiich,  con- 
sidering the  astunishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, dt  DUfHut.  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  vyith  bmall  eyes  uud  a  li^p  in  his  pronun- 
cL-ition,  using  L  for  li  (rpouAoj,  Diog.  L.  v.  1 ), 
and  with  a  sort  of  san-astic  expreKsion  in  hia 
countenance  (fuoKia^  Aeli;in,  iii.  lj>),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  iiini  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. ( Anth.  oo'J,  vol.  iii.  p.  17t),  cd.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  wiiieh  pass  as  por- 
traiu  of  Aristotle,  are  tn>ated  of  by  Yisconti* 
(Icunoffraphie  Grvajue,  L  p.  230.) 

II.  Aristotle*8  "Writi.vgs. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  and 
characterise  tho  works  of  tiie  philosopher,  it  ia 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  tiie  hibtory  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  thia 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aribtotulian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  lazga 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David  \ad  Caietf.  Vrooem^ 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Hhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1 000  (ruyypdfxtJMra,  Tho 
Anon}'m.  Menagii  (p.  61,  cd.  Buhle  in  Ariht,  Opp* 
vol.  1)  sets  down  tlieir  number  at  400  fii€\la,  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  wc  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vurlefuwh'n  uber  die  Oesch.  der 
rhi/osopkw,  vol.  ii.  pp. ^307,  300.)  Still  these 
statements  arc  ver\'  indefinite.  Nor  do  wc  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  arc  still  extant,  tliosi-  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  (JJiU.  A  nth.  Ilii^p.  vol.  i« 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Bullions  edition  of  Aristotle.  Tliey  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumenttion,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critieiU  rtMnarki. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  hut  from 
the  quotiitions  of  other  uritent  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  exUnit  works  V)  such  a  decree,  that  all  idea  of 
n'couciling  them  must  Ixi  given  up.  The  dilliculty 
of  doing  so  is  further  iiien>ased  by  tlie  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  f'r<M,uiMitly  qwited  under 
different  titles  (Hmndis  dv  jHfii/iji.  Anst.  libr  dc 
Ideu  ei  de  //o«o,  p.  7  ;  Uavai.-son,  A/ifii/'/it/).i(fue  d"* 
Aruttute^  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Parii*,  1 1};»7),  ami  that  sectiona 
and  Ijooks  appear  as  inde|K'nd«Mit  wiitiims  under 
distinct  titles.  Kn>ni  Aristoth-*!,  own  (juouitions  of 
his  works  criticiHm  can  hiTr  derive  but  little 
assistance,  a«»  the  referencrs  f..r  the  nmst  part  nra 
quite  genend,  «»r  havi*  nienly  lK-<'n  supplied  by 
later  writers.  (Uitn-r,  (•'  -h.  tt,rJ'hif.  vol.  iii.  p. 
21,  not,  1.)  Theni(»st  louijiU'ie  muiiiLnition  of  the 
writingK  of  Ari-it'itle  from  thii>e  lalaloyues  as  wd' 
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;he  extant  an  of  the  kMt  worku,  it  to  be  found 
Fubriciu*.  (BiU.  Or,  iii.  pp.  207 — iJU,  and  pp. 
8 — 107.)  The  lost  works  alone  liave  been 
umcratcd  by  l\uh\e{Commeittatio  de  dfftenLArut. 
ir.  iu  CoMmemL  Societ,  GiiUiHtf.  vol.  xr.  p.  57,  Ac) 
»iit  the  labours  of  both  the«e  scholars  no  longer 
atinfy  the  demands  of  modem  critical  science.  To 
nakc  us(*  of,  and  form  a  judgment  upon  those  ancient 
.*atalogucft,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious wot  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  Th^  causes 
of  thu  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ammonius.  (Ad 
Aria,  Oileg.  fol.  3,  a.)  In  the  tin»t  place,  seyeral 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle, which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudemus  Rho- 
dius,  Pluiuias,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  Btd  Ti)r  StmttvfiUuf^  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophicaU  rhetorical,  and  historico- 
political  bterature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotlt*,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  peo{de,  whose  love  of  gain  nndered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest  (Comp-  David, 
ad  Categ,  p.  28,  a.,  lo,  who  assigns  additional 
cuoses  of  fiilsification ;  Ammon.  L  o,  ;  Simplicins, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Galen,  Oomment,  2  in  libr,  de  Xat,  hum. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brandia,  Rkem,  Mua,  p.  2G0,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (TreudcleoJrarg, 
ad  Ari$L  de  Anima^  p.  12^1.) 

As  regards  the  divi^iim  of  Aristotle^s  writings, 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  as  Ammonius 
{ad  Caitg.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  {ad  Cat, 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Das.)  distinguish — 1.  'Tiro^ini^rifMt, 
t.  f,  collections  of  notices  and  materials  drawn  np 
for  his  own  use.  2.  'Xmnvftunuid^  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (dxpo- 
cto-fffT)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dxpoatmrutd, 
((^jlell.  XX.  5,  has  dirpooruc^,  whkh  form,  however, 
Srliaefer,  wl  Flui,  voL  ▼.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
imtr^puc^  iwowrucd.  Those,  on  the  other  hand^ 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind^  and  which  were  cakuhited  iur  a  cir- 
cle of  readers  beyond  the  limiu  of  the  school,  were 
termed  ^{wrtpiML  The  latter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  Uie  form  of  dialogues,  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  poinU  of  pnurtical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  wrere  still  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiii  pp.  608,  609 ;  Cic  *ie  Fim,  ▼.  5, 
adAUAr.lCt ;  GelL  /.  e, ;  Plat  Ala,  5,  Adrert, Cv- 
^  p.  1 1 1 5,  b.  are  tlie  most  important,  are  given 
at  fuU  length  in  Stahr*s  A  rwtuUiia^  vol  il  p.  244, 
&c ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atque  ^>yrian. 
ad  HfTwtog.  p.  120,  in  Leoohard  SpengeU  StMtrywT^ 
r«XM»y,  f.  de  AHimm  SrrifU,  &c  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  laeans  of  them  to  come  to  an  umierttand' 
htg  with  the  public.  The  PUtonic  philosophy  was 
so  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  tliat  it  was 
•t  that  time  almost  a  doty  for  every  educated  luan 
la  be  a  follower  el  Plato.     Aristotle  therefore  was 
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obliged  to  break  gnwnd  for  Ui  » 
by  enlightening  the  public  geiia 
practical  points.     In  this  way  orij 
like  the  **  Eudemus,**  a  refntatioa, 
Plato's  Phaedon  ;  hU  book  vffl  N 
extract  from  Plato's  ^'Laws;**   i 
such  as  that  vcpl  di«aio<n^nft,  &c. 
Kiyoi  iv  Koip^  iiA%6(ki»iv9i^  and 
from  them  qnite  correctly  in  his 
ru¥  *Apurror4\ovf  KOtSd'Ti  Sm 
Philopu  ad  Arid,  de  Anima^  1 138, 
totle  himself  (and  this  has  not  alwaj 
ftidercd)  there  occurs  no  express  di 
distinction.     The  designations  e^ift 
or  rpoptic  writings,  would  alike  b 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  coi 
ander,  that  by  publishing  his  lectui 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  oomi 
all,  that  he  says,  that  *^the  acroatic 
tmtte*^)  books  had  been  publislic 
published,  for  they  were  intelligi 
who  had  been  initiated  into  phiiok 
pression  exoteric^  on  the  other  hi 
Aristotle  himself  and  that  in  nine 
\ic,  L  13,  vi  4,  Eik.  Eadem.  iL  1, 
iil  4,  viL  1,  Pkya,  iv.  14,  Metti/Jk. 
very  passages  prove  inconte«tablj 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  diritim 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subset] ue 
In  one  instance  he  applies  the  n 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with 
tioned  division,  must  necessarily 
emMene;  and  secondly,  in  several  c 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  dcr 
which  are  fort*ign  to  the  matU'r 
the  expression  b  used  to  denote 
other  authors.      The  whole  sab 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  histor 
any  scientific   inteniit.     '*(>ue 
one's  self,"  says  Hr^el  {Otmh.  d* 
comp.  220,  2311),  "^what  works  i 
specttUtive,  and  what  are  mon* 
nature.      The  etoterk  is  the 
even  though  writu>n   and    pr 
concealed  from  those  who  do 
interest  in  the  nmtter  ^)  apj 
rously.     It  is  no  secnrt,  and  ) 
the  same  author  is  wrong  ] 
among  the  ancients  there  ex 
all  between  the  writin;?*  of  t! 
they  published,  and  the  lect 
vered  to  a  select  cin-le  of  hoi 
estal>lished  by  poMtive  ti*stii 
was  the  first  to  publinh  v 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (< 
dis,  de  perd,  A  r.  libr.  de  /i 
iUaiimi*  tie  Idrvi  dn-tritta  e, 
Acc,  Ueriin,  1K27).     llrg< 
not  to  allow  all  the  condui 
conducted    to   appear   in 
found  it  unadviiialile  for 
utterance  in  his  works  t 
though  he  would  certain! 
nU  thit^" 

The^'nuine  Aristof 
extant  wuuld  have  to 
aeroamutir  liooks.  Th 
the  claM  deKignatod  b} 
writings.  Of  the  di-t 
urc  extant     All  tlwt 
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t^:ic,  a*  Well  an  those  of  Theophrutot,  £ir  bvlow 
i\:f  linunauc  a»  veil  as  lively  and  cbancteriBtic 
dii:>'c^vf  of  Pbto.  The  introductions,  according 
t;i  d  noiico  in  Cicero  {adAtt.  iv.  16),  had  uo  inter- 
im ci)tir:i'.\ion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

Tj-V  f^'  ArtMi'ttU^s  icritit^$,  1.  In  anti//uii^. — If 
rt  bisir  in  mind  the  above  dinsion,  adopted  by 
iLe  iiKirk  c<«nimentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so* 
ollni  ky]r»orHMematie  writing*  were  not  published 
Vj  .Vr:»tutle  himself,  but  made  their  appearance 
oc!t  it  a  Inter  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
B;enjT  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
Ve  GO  tioabt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particularly 
•^  dialogues,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
\raat1L  But  respecting  the  acroomatic  writings, 
^  is.  le^wcting  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
a:  {ipinico  became  prevalent,  through  misunder- 
naihi^an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
jTcnd  iior  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
ad  which,  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
btfivy,  has  bcrcn  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
nr  last  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 
aiolor*. 

.^ftcoriin;?  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strabo 
(uIL  p.  t»Oti  j — the  main  aiuthority  in  this  matter — 
(^lr  t^ie  accoonts  given  by  Athcnaeus,  Plutarch, 
iZid  Suidaa,  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Ari»tfttle  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  mano- 
strlpt^  to  bis  successor,  Theophrastus.     After  the 
Cfilh  of  the  latter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
villi   Tbeophrastos*   own   library  came  into  the 
hauls  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  of  Scep- 
su.     TVis  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptokmy  II.,  king  of  Kgypt,  for  the  Alex- 
andrine library ;  but  he  retained  for  himself^  as  an 
crirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso- 
f-hers*  vorics.     Tho  descendants  of  Neleus,  who 
were  sabjc^u  of  the  king  of  Perg:imns,  knew  of  no 
Giber  way  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
Atiali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form- 
ing a  lajgcf  library,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(on  yqt  ir  ^ttipvyt  TirC),  where  for  a  couple  of 
ceaturies    they   were  exposed  to  tho  ravages  of 
dasap  and  worms.     It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
u  tar  ceiatury  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
vealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apcllicon  of 
Teoa,  tiraced  cot  these  valuable  ivlics,  bought  them 
frum  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
bew  editii^  of  Aristotle^s  works,  causing  the  mar 
EAscripis  to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
"^^'■"p  enendatiuns,  but  without  sufficient  know- 
led^  of  what  he  was  about     After  the  capture 
of  .\thena,  Sulla  in  &  c  84  confiscated  Apellioon*s 
celLecti^Mi  of  books,  and  hod  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.    [Apklucon.] 

ThzMigfa  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 

story,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 

dwa  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 

Pe<:iple  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 

cast  nfcrsurily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 

firither  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastus  had  published 

th«ir  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 

warka,  vfaidi  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 

sTktera ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 

XLni  they  wore  brooght  to  light  by  the  above-men- 

ti'-frfid  A^Ukun  and  published  to  the  philosophical 

i^<«rld.    That,  Itowever,  was  by  no  means  the  cose. 

.\ri«to;le  indr^rd  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 

Si  ve  call  it,  of  his  writings.     Nay,  it  is  certain 

ttist  d^atb  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 

Kine  of  them,  Rvisc  otliers,  and  put  the  finishing 
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touch  to  BTVpral.     Ncvonhcloss,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destininl  all  Iiis  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
diaciplcA,  piirticulnrly  Theophrastus,  publislu-d  thono 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.     This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
ings.    Uf  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  Iwcn  pub- 
libhed  by  Aristotle  himself,  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged   and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  hi»torico-political  writing^     Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stii^'rite,  as  for  example,  the  Rhodian 
EudemuB,  Phanias,  PaNicrates,  and  others,  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  onu,  which 
frequently  bore  the  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing;  while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.     The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  the  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  a&sume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great   master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.       But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
self.    The  fiTbt  Ptolemies,  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalercus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.      For  this  and,   they  caused   numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purchased  ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  Ms^S.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (  Ammon.  ad  Cut.  foL  3,a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acutenesF  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  and  separated.     It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  lo^rical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
caC  political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  fragments  of  their   own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.     Moreover,  as  is  well  kno^^ni,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both   admitted  into  the 
famous  "Canon,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Pkito,  Xenophon,  and  Aeschinea. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
&lse  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  af^r  his  death,  n-mained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate  :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  din^ct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (Oell.  xx.  5  ;  Plut,  Aler,  7 ; 
Simplicius,  Prooem,  ad  Ar.  Phtfs.  extr.,  Ar.  Pol'to, 
extr. ;  Brandis  AbhandL  der  Berlin,  Akttd,  xvii. 
p.  2C8.)     And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  uf  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  tho  fate  and  long  concealment 
of  all  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.     In 
saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — 1.  That  the  story  in  Stnilw  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  and  other9 
drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous:  of 
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2.  That  the  fute  which  l>efel  the  litrrnry  rcmninii 
of  Aribtotle  and  Thc<>phra*.tu«  was  pn-jmlicial  to 
individual  wiitingii,  c.  </.  to  the  MctaphysicM  (ace 
(ilanor,  die  Arid.  Metnjtk.  p.  8,  &.c.)  *•  or  3.  That 
thr«Mi;(h  the  dincovrry  of  A|K^]Iicon  scvenil  writings, 
as  I*.//,  the  Pnd>Iom%  and  other  hypnmnematic 
works  M  the  Pootirs,  which  we  now  iM>hM's8,  niay 
have  come  to  lijrht  for  the  lirnt  time. 

Mi'iintime,  after  the  lip«t  twi»  MUf«^H«r»»  of  Aris- 
totle, tlie  lVri|»atetic  sehoo)  gr.ttiually  declined. 
The  iieads  of  llie  Kh«>ol,  wlm  folh»w»'d  Tli(>nphraiitUH 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ari^ton  of  (.Vi»»,  Critulaus, 
&c.,  were  of  less  inipirtance,  and  sM't-m  to  have  oc 
cupicd  theniM.>lveH  more  in  ciirryin:;  out  some  m>[i,'i- 
rate  dognvw,  and  connnentint;  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Att<*ntion  was  eHiM*ciaIly  direetiMi  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  lOthics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  iniluence  ;  the  more  ab- 
■tnise  writinjfs  of  Aristiith*  wen^  ni-ylrctrd,  Wanse 
their  form  ^i-as  not  buHici*>ntly  plea^iii)?,  and  the 
easy  snjM'rficialily  of  tlie  whiHil  was  drtern»d  hy 
the  ditficulty  <if  unfoldinj;  th'-m.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  niaiiler  himself  re*-|>eetinff  hii  wrilinffs 
miglit  have  Uten  n"iM»at«'d,  **that  thry  had  hirn 
puhliNht^l  and  yet  not  puWlihhed."  Kxtnicts  and 
anthologies  arosi%  and  RatisH(>d  the  sup-rticial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
wer»»  thrust  into  the  l»ack-if round. 

In  Rome,  Ix'fore  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
•lender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  the  libnirj*  of  Ai)ellicon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  fin-ece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  freednian,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  liU'rary  antiijuary,  Andrunicus  of  Rhodes, 
frained  gn«at  credit  hy  the  pidns  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indee«l,  the  hilMmrs  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Ari»toteliaii  writings. 
[ANDKONUriS  p.  17'i,  l».l 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  comrocn- 
tatorh  Iwgins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  I'erii>a- 
tetics  treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  nia*ter,  but  united  in  reguLor  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  th(!  text  of  individual  psissagrs.     The  po- 
pabr  and  often  prolix  style  of  thew*  commentaries 
pn»kibly  arises  fn»m  their  having  lieen  originally 
lectun->t.     Here   must   lie  mentioned,   in  the  fin>t  ^ 
centnrj-  afti-r  Christ,  Roktiu's  o  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;*    NicoLATH   Damasi.ksis  ;    Alkxanmek 
AxfiAKi's,  Nero's  inHtnutiir:  in  the  iiec«»nd  century, 
AsPASits  {ICth.  Sit',  ii.  and  iv.);  Adrastis  the 
author  «»f  a  work  »♦//!  t^«  ro^foj  rQv* Kpitmnikovt 
fitfiAiwi  (iaiknin;  Ai.kxandkk  of  AphriMlisiiiA 
in  ('aria.    (Sv  p.  1I*J. ]     In  the  thinl  and  fourth 
ciMiturii'K.  th«'  nt'W-PlatdnistH  rnunigtMl  zralouhly  in 
the  Uirk  of  fx plaining  .-Vristoth* :  among  tlieM>  we 
must  mrntion  JNikmiykm's  the  author  of  the  in- 
trudnctin;)  tn  the  Categories  and  bin  jiupil.  Jam- 
Hi.iMiis;  Dhmi'Ims;  and  TllKMifTirs.      in  tin*' 
tiflheentviry,  1*K<«  M'n;  .\mmi>nii*k;  Damas^ii's  ;  ^ 
I>AVMi  till*  AnniMiian.    In  the  fixth  a"ntury,.Vsi  i.k-  j 
rn'N  biohop  of  Tralii's;  Oi.v.Mi'innoHis,  a  pu]til 
of  Am  nil  mill  H.    SiMi'l.lrli  s  was  oni>  of  the  trachern  ' 
of  philoMiphy  who,  in  th«*  n"itrn  "f  .Iiistinian,  enii-  | 
grati-d  to  till-  «'iii|M'pir  Cn^pH-!.  of  l*iT*ia.  (.loiinlnin,  , 
y/.i-A«  Tf/j.  •  I  rifMf'ii  »  >w  run-  •'  I'uritnm'itfv  Triflur-  ' 
ti»tn*  hitiuf^  tlWn-f.,  Pari-.  lJ5l!*,)      lli»  cimiiifnt-  I 
nrii'i  an-  «if  i'M.ili  iiliilile  \jiliie  for  the  InHtury  of  ihr 
Ji.t  i.i'i.  i'ytii-igiin.an,  and  KIralic  phil'iwijihy.     In-  i 
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deed,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  aw,  toftHW 
with  those  of  Jmhannim  Philoih>ni-m,  the  bmhC 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  (\trrk  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserved  to  na.  AlmoM 
conU>m[ioraneouKly  with  thi*m  the  Roman  consular 
RoRTiiii's  the  htst  support  <if  philosophical  litera' 
tun>  in  Italy  (a.  d.  o*24),  tzaiislaU-d  suue  ol  tW 
writing-*  of  .Vristotle. 

I'he  Mtries  of  the  more  pmfound  commentatm 
ends  with  theM*  writers ;  and  after  a  b»ng  incertal, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  Intame  a  subjixi  uf  stotfj 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  tW 
West,  while  among  the  (invks  scsircely  anr  om 
else  is  to  b(.>  ninitioned  than  Juii.  DAVASiBxn 
and  PiiuTiis  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  ceiitnrin; 

MlClfAKL    PSKM.I'S    MlMIABI.     Kl'lll^irtf   Ifl   tW 

eleventh  century;  Oxo.  Pai  iiVMKRca  and  Ep- 
sFRATiCN  in  the  twelfth ;  Lku  MaiiSSTsm'*  ia 
the  fourteenth  ;  and  (iKOHiiirs  (JsMiriTrs  PtBTlM 
and  (}itoR(ii('S  of  Tni|N'zus  in  thi*  fifteenth.  Thett 
borrow  all  that  thry  have  of  any  v^^ue  from  thn 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  I.ibbeus  Oraetut, 
Ari»intilig  Coinmriitiilur.  CuwfHLtiut^  Par.  175&) 
The  older  etlitions  of  these  commentators  wen 
iniblished  in  the  most  complete  form  at  GintiugcSy 
in  .'{0  vols.  The  best  editi«in  is  by  Chr.  Aag. 
Hrandisy  &Wia  in  Arigt.  cft/ityit,  6ic..,  RcrL  IHSS^ 
4to.,  in  two  volumes  of  which  as  yet  only  the  fini 
has  appeared. 

2.  i/i:>iory  rfthe  wrUinij*  f,f  AriMiAlt  m  tU  KaA 
and  among  thf  fch<MtlmcH  of  the  Wert  im  tUe  mid/U 
age$. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  phil^ 
Mtphy  of  Aristotle  was  pnimotinl  in  the  West  bf 
Boethius*  the  em)N*ror  Justinian  aboH'tbcd  tl» 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  rhaea 
of  his  empirt*,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  tks 
protection  and  sup|>ort  of  the  state.  At  that  tiaa 
also  the  two  Peri|Kitetics  I>ania«ciuA  and  Simptt- 
cius  left  Athens  and  emigrati'd  to  Persia,  vbm 
they  met  with  a  kind  rec«*ption  at  the  court  ef 
Cosn>es  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  trunslatioai 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  ^Mi 
afterwanls  the  Andiians  ap|iean-<l  at  a  ctiuqorriaf 
j>eople,  under  the  Omnmiades  ;  and  though  at  fint 
they  hail  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  werv 
soon  led  to  apprei-iate  thi>ni  under  thf  AldhMides, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khalifs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  centur}-.  The  khalifs  Al-Mansor, 
Ilarun-al-Raschid,  Mainun,  Motis«>m  (751^— fl42)« 
favoured  the  (jRifCo-Christuin  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  who  were  intimately  uctjuainteU  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosiiphy  ;  invited  <ireek  irholars  to 
the  court  at  liagdad,  and  caused  the  phiiitsophiral 
works  of  (in>ek  litrratun*,  as  widl  as  the  nmiical 
and  XHtronomicid  oneN  to  Im>  rendrtre«l  into  Anhic« 
rhii'fly  from  (in<ek  originals  by  translatnn  ap- 
]Niinti'd  expH'Shly  far  thr  tAi>k. 

'J'hrough  the  l;i*-t  uf  the  Omma'iades  Abdalrmh- 
man,  who  t^M-aiH-d  to  Sjuin  on  thi*  downfall  of  his 
liouM*  in  thi"  l-ji-t,  thi«  isihie  fur  iin-^-k  litrntcnr 
ai>d  philowphy  \\i\t>  intPMlurf<l  intu  thr  Wt^l  alsu. 
SclnwiU  and  ac:iili'n)i«>s  like  th(hie  at  lloLilAd.  az«Me 
in  the  Sp:ini-h  cilif*  Miltjfit  to  the  Anilis  mhirh 
eontinuiM  in  iniiHtant  connexion  with  the  Ka*1. 
Abd  almhin.in  III.  (alHiut  a.  d.  .<U*2)  and  Hakra 
e*.tulilishi-d  and  siipporti'd  sibiMdH  and  ftHindrd 
libniries ;   and   Cordova   lHi-am*>   for  Kupipr  «lial 


•  Kptm  till-  tifth  I't'ntnrj-  onwanU  the  firs!  Ijitin 
tnn -la lions  of  .Aristotle  begin  with  ih.it  bv  >L 
.ViiuDstin. 
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Ba^iki  was  for  Aak.     In  Dn^d&d  the  edebntod 
phywidan  and  plukMopher,  ATicciutt  (1096),  and 
in   the  W«t  ATeirbocft  (1198),  and  hia  dudple, 
3f  ow^  Maimooides,  did  most  to  ptomote  the  itody 
4if  the  Aristotelian  philoiophy  by  meant  of  trana- 
ladana,  or  nther  free  paiaphraeei,  of  the  philoio- 
pher'ft  writings     Thxtwgh  the  Spanish  Chriitians 
Jeva,  the  knowledge  of  Ariitotle  was  propa- 
1  to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans^ 
of  the   writings  of  Aricenna,    who  was 
looked  npon  aa  the  representatire  of  Aristotelisin, 
ipnad  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
Tke  to^icai  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
dbe  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  eentnry,  throogh  the  transbtions  of  Boe- 
ikiws  ;  bat  it  was  not  till  after  the  cnuades  (about 
1270),  that  they  possessed  tnnsktions  of  aU  the 
writings  o€  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  from 
Anhsc  copies  firom  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  th«y  had  bcoaght  with  them  from  Constan- 
tiwipfe  and  other  Greek  dties.    The  first  western 
wxiaer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
inia  l«tin,  was  Uermannus  Alemannns,  at  Toledo 
m  Spain,  who  transhted  the  Ethics.    Other  trans- 
kuMa,  whose  works  are  in  part  still  preserred, 
wm  Rohert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
Bteingatoke(  125-2),  Wflhelmof  Moerbecke(1281), 
Goard  of  Cremona  (1187),  Michael  Scotos(l217), 
and  Albertns  Magnus.     In  the  yean  1260—1270 
Thsmas  Aqninas,  the  most  odebnted  commen- 
»ior  on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
Aroogh  the  instnunentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
•f  Moerbecke,  a  mew  Latin  tnmsfaOion  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  alter  Greek  originals*    He  wrote 
eMamcntaries  on  ahnost  aU  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
i:te ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
AJbtftns  Magnos,  rendered  the  siime  scnrices  to 
the  Aristotdian  phikMophr  in  the  West  which 
Arioenna  and  ATerrfaoes  had  done  for  the  East 
aad  the  Arabians  in  Spain.     For  the  West,  Paris 
«as  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
Iflsophy  in  particular.     Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
sad  Cologne.    Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
•f  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
o&ber  of  these  cities. 

3.  Ilatory  <f  He  vriimfft  of  AridotU  tmee  ike 
frriral  ofdaaical  ttmdiet, — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
divtingnished  schoolmen,  it  u  true,  occupied  them- 
»:Tes  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
hvWic  translation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
Vith  the  KTiTal  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fUiecnth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
ixjde  of  treating  them  experienced  a  reTolution. 
THe  struggle  between  libeiul  studies  and  the  rigi- 
^tr  and  empty  quibbling  of  the  schoUwtic  Aristo- 
trlitai,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
tae  first  and  most  distinguished  promoten  of  the 
Kady  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
J<»h.  Aigyropylus  of  Byiantium  (a.d.  1486),  from 
«hoa  Lorenxo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
Insihoold  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaza  (1478), 
Fiuciic  Phildi^us  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tra- 
pnos,  Gennadius,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bruni  of 
.\faio).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
*ne  warmly.seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
pliiW  pope  Nicolaas  V.  (1447— 14 55),  who  was 
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*  This  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
^v  tnmdaiio^  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
•t  '^n  a  lefcl  with  the  best  MSS.  < 


himsdf  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolaus 
BarbaruB,  Donatus  Acciajolus,  Bessarion,  Augus- 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensia,  Laun>ntius 
Valla,  Job.  Reuchlin,  and  others,  in  like  mnnncr 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  moans  of  translations 
and  commentaries  towards  stripping  the  writinj^s 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barlarous  garb  of  scholastic ii«m. 
The  spread  of  Anstotle*s  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutius,  in  Venice,  1495 — 1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricob,  as  well  as  Reuchlin 
and  Mehmchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Anstoteliun 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Genesias  Scpulvoda,  by 
means  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  hboured  with  distinguished  success 
against  the  schohistic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
telian of  Averrhoes.  lie  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  corapo&ed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherhinds,  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vives, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Konrod  Gesnor,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
efibrU  of  Fninciscus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  personal  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  schohurs  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  oesthe- 
ticm  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  natund  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trear 
tises  remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  here  mention  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc.  Robortelli  (1507),  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pai'ius  a  licriga  (1635),  BuptisU 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madius,  and  BartlioL  Lomlxirdus, 
Riccoboni,  Acconmiboni,  Montccatinus,  &c. :  among 
the  French,  Muretus,  Is.  Casaulwn,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sacy  Dionys.  Ijambinus  (157i2):  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Germans,  Olwrt.  (iiphanius  (van  Giifen, 
1604),  the  physician  Theod.  Z winger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow-labourer  with  Lanibinus,  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrod  Gesncr),  Camenirius  of  Biunberg  (1574), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (15H7),  Job.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg(  1596),  ^^c. 

Within  a  period  of  ei^jhty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innuuicrablc  editions  of  single 
writings  of  AriHtolle,  there  api»eared,  l»eginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  hirgc  number  of  I^tin  tnmsUitions. 
From  facts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  interest  felt  by  tln'  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  phiioBopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle)  that  we  m«et  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  physician,  Tt 
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mat  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-opcmtion  of 
his  friends  Litom<*r  and  (irociniuit,  a  society  was 
formed  there  '*ad  illuhtrandain  Aribtotoliii  pliilubo- 
phiam  et  vcrtendus  donuo  ejus  lihros.^  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  apiK'ar  to  have  boon  curried 
into  execution. 

With  Ca«aul)on,  who  intended  to  promote  tho 
stady  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as«.47.  by  a 
collection  of  the  Iragments  of  the  voAirctai,  see 
Caxaiih.  Oil  Dioy.  Lal'rt.  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo- 
loginu  ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eight(*enth  centary  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  large  number  of  eminent  acholiin 
which  the  Dutch  school  has  to  boast  of,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  lleinsius,  whose  desultory  hi- 
bours  bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deKer\'e  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  ninde  by  Valckenaer,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  philologibts  of  his  own  age. 
(Valck.  CI//  St-hul.  KurijK  Phoen.  p.  «U5.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exce])tion  of  some  editions  of 
the  PiH>tics  by  Burgess  and  Tyiwhitt,  Goulston 
and  ^ViIlStanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
wt»rthy  of  notice.  In  (jermany  l(>ctures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philobophy  were  still  delivered  at  the 
niiiveritities ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Uacht'lius, 
Picciirt,  Schrader,  and  Conring,  who  arc  of  little 
importjmce,  scarci'ly  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  leanietl  Job.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1G24 — 
l(>o9)  of  Hnlstein,  and  Melchior  Zeidler  of  Kfinigs- 
bcrg,  of  whom  the  tin»t  rendered  some  valwiblc 
service  to  the  history  of  Aristoteluin  literature 
{iliatttrin  PtriimUtictu  attaclu'd  to  the  edition  of 
fjnunoi^s  work  de  nirki  ArhUitrli*  furinna^  &c.,  j 
Witti'Uiltenr,  1720.  <h1.  KNwich.),  while  the  othrr  \ 
was  actively  cnijiloyi'd  on  the  criticism  and  exegesiB  : 
of  the  philoM)pher*s  writings. 

In  (iennany,  Tji-itf>ing  wan  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramiittirjii\  ngiiin  dinM:ted  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Pix'tics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  phi!nlo;;ists  Rei^  and  tho  sch«v)l  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,   r.  p.   Sjuilding,    FiillelMirn,    IMbriick,   and 
Vati>r,  iii^Tiin  applied   themM*lves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.     Ibit   the  gn'atest  ber>ico  wa*  ren- 
dered by  .1.  (i.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (17H2— 1H22) 
by  hi*  edition  ai  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
miiU.     S'veial  attempts  at  transbitions  in  (iennun 
were  nude,  and  J.  <i.  Bulile,  at  the  instigation  of 
Jlejije  and  Wolf,  even  a;  plied  hinisi'lf  to  an  edi- 
tion of  theentir*^  works  of' Aristotle  ( 17^^—1  «0U),  I 
wliiili  was  never  coniph't;-*!.     At  tlie  conuneiice-  ! 
ment  of  the  nineti-enth  century,  their  ranks  were  \ 
joined  liy  Uottfrinl  llemuii.n  and  (Sm'the.     Mean-  j 
time  a  new  era  ft»r  the  p}tili)vip>iic.il  and  |ihiloIi»ui- 
cal  *tiiily  of  the  Sta;iirite  lN«y:iii  with   lleyel,  the  ■ 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philnfcophy  of  this  c<ii-  : 
tnry,  who  propi-rly,  so  to  s;iy,  wiis  the  first  to  di-*-  i 
cUt**'  l<»  the  w..r.d    the  deep  iiiiiMiit  «»f  the  (inM-k  | 
philoHfiphiT,  and  stn  iriou>ly  adviicit'il  the  hluily  of  j 
his  wfuks  !»N  the  ijobliHt  pmblem  connected  with  ; 
cla'"«ieal  pliiln'm^jy.     At  the  winie  time  the  Berlin 
OCiuhMriy,  throu>;h  Bekker  and  Brandis  nndiTlisik 
anentin-Iyu'wreivusiiMjof  ihe  text  ;and  tlieKieiuh 
Institute,   liy  nu-jm-  of  prize  r!«n:iys  hajipily   de- 
sign'' 1  :iiiii  ailniirably  exei-ut<tl,  prmiioted  tiie  nil- 
der*t:'n'lin«  nf  the  sevcrul  works  of  Ari-t^»lie,  and 
tia*  UM  aIl^  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  tliem. 
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The  works  of  Havaisson,  Michelet,  and  Butbilf«- 
my-St  Ilihiire  are  valuable  in  this  r«^pect.  Srve- 
rul  French  translations  also  mode  tbcir  upp^^anner. 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ktiiics  aad 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  uointaiiu-d  their  place  ■ 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  Mniie  works  ti 
merit  connected  with  ttie  studv  of  Aristotle  kafi 
appeared  of  late,  among  which  Taylor*i 
tion  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

'i'he  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  \ 
of  Aristotle  ore  :    1.  Aldima^  editio  prineepa,  kf 
Aldus  Pius  Miumtiufl,  Venice,  1495 — 98*  5  vok 
fol.  (culled  also  Aldiu*t  major).     For  the  criticia 
of  the  text,  tliis  is  still  the  moat  important  of  aO 
the  old  editiims.    2.  Jiasil«vn$u  III.  BaaiL  15M^ 
fol.  2  vols.,  with  scveml  variationa  from,  and  mbi 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  prine^ph 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  critidsa  tt 
the  Politics.     The  Btuiieami  I.  and  II., 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  i 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  prinoraa.     8b 
iiuMOt  or  Aidina  minur^  edited  by  Job.  Bapt.  i 
tins,  Venice,  1551—53,  G  tuIs.  8vo.     4.  Sgtbm^ 
Miffa,     Francftf.   11  volt.  4  to.   15H4 — 87.       TUl 
edition  of  Sylburg*s  snrpaascd  all  the  prenoot  IH^ 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  caunot  disptaa 
with  iL     5.  CamiufrnMiioHa^  Lugd.'BataT.  159U,  If 
iKiac  Cosaubon,  2  vok.  fol  reprinted  in  1597, 16li\ 
164G.     This  is  the  firht  Greek  and  Latin  cdiUM 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  bnt  prepared  k» 
tily,  and  now  worthless.     The  same  may  be  aii 
of' tho    6.  Du  IW/mino,  Paris,   ll»19  and   1^ 
2  voIa.  fol.;    lo'3U,  4  vols.  fol.  by  Uuil  Da  \U 
Much  more  im{M>rtant  is   the   7.  Dipvaiim  (mI 
complete<l),  ediu*d  by  Job.  (iottL  Buhle  17S1— 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo.     It  contains  only  the  Oi|paa 
and   the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings^     IW 
continuation  wa«  preventeil  by  the  conHagnrtiiBrf 
MoKcow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  vUi^ 
he  had  collected.     The  first  voluuM*,  which  cifr 
tains,  amongst  other  things,  a  most  cupious  ena^ 
ration  of  all  the  earlier  etlitions,  tivislationi,  tfl 
commentaries,  is  of  gn>sit  literar}*  value.    The  fl^ 
ticul  remarks  cimtain  chietly  the  variations  of  oU* 
e<litions.     Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itMV 
and  exegesis.      8.  H*kkrrium$,    llendiui,  1831-* 
1H40,   ex    HTensione   Inununuelis   Bekker,  tioL 
Acad.  Reg.  BoniHS.,  2  vols,  text,  1  vuL  Latin  tnn^ 
lations  by  various  authors,   which  are  not  alwBfi 
good  and  well  chiMten,  and  not  always  in  accordaati 
with  the  text  of  t!ic  new  n'ciMisiun.    Besidns  thrn, 
there  are  to  lie  2  vols,  of  K-holia  ediu-d  by  Uiandi^ 
of  which  only  the  Hn>t  volume  has  yet  apprand. 
This  is  the   first  edititm   founded    (Hi   a  diligrBt 
thiMii;h  not  al'.v:iyH  complete  comiioriMon  of  anciff«t 
MSS.    It  forms  the  cniuniencenienl  of  a  new  cfa  iof 
the  eritici»ni  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  I'nfonanateiy, 
then-  is  still  no  nutio*  given  of  the  M>S.  made  bm 
tif,  and  the  course  in  consei|uence  pursued  by  the 
editor,  which  occasiiuis  great  dilHculty  in  making 
a  critical  u^e  of  this  edition.      Bekker *s  rditina 
hnn  In'eii   reprinteil  at  Oxford,  in   11  folk  8ra,« 
with  tile  Indices  uf  Sylburg.     Beiadi's  thew,  thnv 
irt  a  sten>oty])e   editiitn   published   by  TaochniU, 
LipH.  \yuV2^  Iflim).  in  lli  vols.,  and  amither  rdilMO 
of  tile  text,  by  WeiM*,  in  one  volume,  Lip^  1849L 

III.      EM-MKK.lTItlN  ANn  RKVIKW  UF  T«B 

\VKiriNi;s  or  Arimxitll 
We  pi»sM'S4  no  safe  materials  for  a  chiun^iffiial 
arrangement  of  the  sevefal  writiiif{a,  siath  as  »^ 
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attrrapceni  bj  Samuel  Pedtot.  (MuceO.  it.  9.)  The 
citatiinu  in  the  tparate  writings  are  of  no  uie  for 
tktt  purpote,  m  thej  are  Offten  additiont  made  by 
I  hter  band ;  and,  not  nnfreqaently,  two  writings 
ftfer  Rciprocallj  to  each  other.  (Ritter,  Geack.  der 
PIAttnpkm,  iii  p.  29,  not.  I,  p.  85,  not  2.)  More- 
fr«r,  such  an  arrangement  is  of  amall  importance 
far  th«  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle. 

A  ipkvuUie  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
vmin^  of  Aristotle  bj  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
H«  pbced  together  in  pragmaties  (vpa^ftarcMu) 
tk  vTffkt  which  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
iificsl,  physical,  *c.  (Porphyr.  lH,  Ftoiin,  24  ; 
Cwi,  BiUiotk.  ArcMeo-EacorialeHM,  p.  308.)  His 
flBfnent,  in  which  the  logical  praflmaty  came 
fol,  sgned,  as  it  appears,  in  many  other  respects 
nk  3ie  present  arrangement  in  the  editions. 
nhnuMon,  Eaai  no-  la  MetajJuft,  i  pp.  22—27.) 
Hiaems  to  have  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
ii  pBit  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  Greek 
■lefpRtaTs.  The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  ap- 
Kn  to  hare  been  presenred  in  the  division  pecQ- 
■rto  the  Latins  (mmel  AarWovs^Le,  to  the  Latin 
*nshtTm  and  expontors  fiiom  the  fourth  to  the 
■nk  century,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 

'   I  m  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 


{Ar^  Opp,   ed.  Bekker,    RkeL  L  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
iiiaiL  p.  1377,  b.,  iii  init  p.  1403,  b.)     The  di- 


I  of  the  Greek  commentators  may  be  found 

k  Scahr  {A  rittot,  iL  p.  254),  with  which  David  ad 

C^.  p.  24  ;  Philop.  ad  Categ.  p.  36,  ed.  Beroliu. 

■^  be  compared.      They  separate  the  writings  of 

Aiulotle  into  three  principal  divisions.  1.  Theorftie. 

2.  PrtKtitaL     3.  Loykal  or  organioa^  which  again 

hate  their  subdivisions.     The  armngeracnt  in  the 

«Uett  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 

piobsbiy  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 

festarn  may  reach  back  as  fiir  as  Andronicus.    In 

tbe  AUiMa  the  Organon  (the  logical  writings)  comes 

&nt;  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 

i&cluding  the  Problems;   then  the  mathematical 

ttid  metaphysical  writings ;  at  the  end  the  writing 

*hkh  belong  to  pnu:ti(^  philosophy,  to  which  m 

tke  foOowing  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 

ve  added.     This  arrangement  has  continued  to  be 

^  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.     In 

&e  M»Ik>wing  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 

■dopted  by   ZelL,  who  dindes  the  works  hito, 

k.DodnmMl,  B,  Historical^  c.  Mtsceflaneous,  D.  Let- 

Im,  m.  Poems  and  Speeekes,      Every   systematic 

JtTiBon  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 

fint  dass.     The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 

1^  diriMon  of  these  works  must  be  determined 

from  what  Aristotle  says  himself.     According  to 

^  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 

tttW,  1,  Menply  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 

%  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.     The  latter 

ha*  fur  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 

(vMc^),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  and  its  pro- 

cw»  (r^pirTcir).    Accordingly  ever}'  kind  of  know- 

Wije   is  either    L    Productive,  poetic   {hrurr'fi/JiTi 

vsnriinj);  or  II.  Practical  {iwum^firi  irpoirriini) ; 

«  III.  Theoretical  (iir«mjfi»;  d#»/wjTi#fif).*  Theo- 

r»t3tal  knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (^lAo- 

'•^cu,  trpayftfCTCMu),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 

{hyrt'^tai  ^fvffunji) ;  2.  Mathematics  {iir.  fxoBrifxar 

^«^y ;  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 

Ariootle  i)  vptini  ^iXatro^ia,  or  liri<m}/it)  dfoAo- 


*  MHtrpk.  K.  6,  p.  226,  Bnmdis,  E.  1  and  2  ; 
I^'*.  *Vir.  VL  3  and  4. 
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7110J,  or  simply  cro^fo).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (^  ^\o<ro<^a  wtpi  rd  dy0pci- 
iriwi,  if  iroArronf,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
JEW.  Nic,  i.  2,  Mw/na  Moral  i.  I,  Rhet,  i.  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  ethics 
(if9iic7f) ;  2.  With  reference  to  the  family  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Oeconomics  (oiKovofUKij) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state.  Politics  {woKtriic^,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word  ;  EtA.  Nic  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  fiur  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself,  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  'Ewumjfiri  <rKow<w<ra  wtpl  diro5c((cws 
aeal  hrumififis  (Mftapfu  K.  l  p.  213,  Brandis), 
which  must  pre<^e  the  frptirrri  ^i\o<roif^  (Met. 
r.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialectics  or  Analytics, 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms,  Loffic.  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  diri- 
sions  of  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy.  (A/e- 
fopA.  iL  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 
1.  Dialectics  and  Lryic 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Oryanon  (u  e.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  cognoscent  foculty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  ( Tojnca  and  Elenck. 
Sophist,)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  proUibie,  and,  in  att'icking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  faUe  conclusions  (Dialectics 
Eristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  more  theoretical  (a«a/yi«i),  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Ji^yllogistics)  and  of 
proof  (Apodeictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  knouledije. 

Literature  of  the  Onianon. — Organon,  ed.  Pacius 
a  Berign,  Morgiis,  1.5B4,  Francof.  1597,  4to,  ; 
ElemerUa  logiccs  Aristot.  ed.  Trendelenburg,  Ik^rol. 
1836,  8vo.  2nd.  ed.  184*2  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — WeinholtK,  De 
fitiibus  et  pretio  ImjUrs  Arist.  Rostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis,  UI'Imt  die  Rvihcnfohje  drr  IJUcher  den  Or- 
yiinon,  Ac,  in  the  AbhaiuiL  d.  Bcrl.  Akad^  1835, 
p.  24  9, 6i.c—  Biese,  die  I'hilostphic  des  A  ruftot.  L  pp. 

45-318 .T.  Bartheleniy  St.  Hiloire,  De  la  Logiqtte 

{TAristote,  Memoire  couroimee  par  Tlnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usuid  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Karrryoplai  {Praedicamenta).  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  nm^t 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  Kul)onlinated  as  species. 
These  are  egtfcticc  6t  suhslaiKV.  (t|  outrta),  tpuiutUy 

Sir6<Tov)^  qtuditij  {iro7ov),  n-fatinn  {vpos  ri)^' place 
irow),  time  (ir<jT«),  situation  {kuo^oi)^  pnvtcssion  or 
having  (Ix"")*  «<'''on  (iroicti'),  stijTt^ing    TtirrxfiK). 

•  Mdaphyf.  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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The*  origin  of  thesa  catopnri«'s.  acoonling  to  Tren- 
d"l''n)>urg*sinvct»tip:atioii,i»ofalii)giii«tic-Krainmati- 
cal  nature.  (TR-nd.  de  Arist,  Cuty,  Ik-roL  1833, 
«vo.) 

•J.  ITcpl  ipuTjytias  (d^  FJtieution«  ontforiti),  i,  e. 
concerning  the  oxpn'ssion  of  thoiightA  by  means  of 
fcpiM*ch.  By  ipuriitia  Ari>ti»tle  understands  the 
import  of  ail  the  componi.'nt  p;irt»  of  judgments 
and  conclu'^ions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical orii^in,  M>  alM  this  small  tn^atise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  coinph*tcd,  was,  at  it  wen.*, 
the  tirst  attempt  at  a  philoKophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (Sec  Chisvn,  d*'  (rmmtnatime  Ora^fcae  Pri- 
mordiit^  Ronna4>,  18"J9,  p.  52;  K.  E.  (leppert, 
iMirst'/fufitf  dcr  GramHMtitvhen  Kairyorienj  Berlin, 
l«3»f,  p.  II.) 

After  these  propaedentical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  {jipoi)  and  propositions  {irporduT9ii)  arc 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
proi»erly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  *KvaXvriK^ 
vpdTtfM  (Anahjtira  //n'om),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  title  is  deriv(*d  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conchi-ion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (dvaKvtiv).  The  word  irp6r€pa^  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4.  The  two  l)ooks, 
AvaXmiKii  vcrr^pa  (also  8cvrc/>a,  fxiyaXa)^  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstnible  (<ipodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  ficcond  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  Tiic  eight  books  Toitijcwr  embnice  Dialectic^ 
t.  f.  the  logic  of  the  pmlKiblc  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conelur^ions 
on  erery  pn)blem  according  to  prolnble  pro|»i»nitions 
and  genenil  points  of  view.  From  these  la-it, 
{r6woi^  $ftle»  rtftmtet  arijumentomm^  f(Ht\  Cic.  Tuft. 
c.  2,  Orat.  c.  1 4,)  the  work  Uikes  its  name.  We 
must  reganl  as  an  ap|)endix  to  the  Topica  the 
trejitist",  (I  UtfA  <ro<purrueciv  iK^yx^f^  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  appan*ntly  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  M'|»firately  by  Winckelmanii, 
Leipzig,  U!33,  as  an  a]>pcndix  to  his  edition  of 
Pluto's  Euthydemus. 

2.  Thcoreiical  Philosftphy, 

Its  three  parts  are  Pht/nics,  AfatJu^matict,  and 
Mi'taj>hif>iics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
c«»nsidrr8  material  substances,  which  have  the 
source  of  motion  in  themnclves  (rd  6vra  f  Ktyov- 
ti9va).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (t^  w6aoy  Kcd  rd 
<rvvfx^^)%  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  Hcjiarate  fn»m  tilings  (x»^t<rTa),  though 
they  are  htill  indi'iw'ndint,  Ka&  adrd  fxtvoyra. 
]^Ii'*tiplivsics  (in  Arij^t.  wfwrj?  ^nXwrwpleij  trwpiei, 
dfoKtiyfa^  ^oKoyuff^  iiriari^uri^  or  4n\(xro<pia 
simply)  have  to  do  with  rJuifrMv  in  i/w//*and  as  | 
such  (to  6v  i  Sy,  Met.  T.  1,  E.  1),  which  in  like 
nianm-r  is  ext«'mal  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same  | 
time  fxists  by  itwdf  frejKinibly  fnmi  indivi«lual  : 
things  {t6  x«f'*<rT6i'  6y  kcu  to  dxltmrroy).  Their 
fcubjirt  thi-n-forc  is  the  universal,  the  ultinjate  | 
causi"*  of  thijias  the  In'st,  the  first  (ro  Ka06Kny^ 
rd  aiTiot,  TO  i^icTTui',  rd  irpwTO,  wtfjli  dp^ds  itrta- 
T^Mi?),  absolute  exintcuce,  and  the  one.  To  this 
]u»t  braiirh  Iwlong 

The  Mrtitjthtirics^  in  14  l)ooks  {riy  fitrd  rd 
^uTwca,  A  -N),  whi«h  prokibly  origiiiat<'d  aft«r 
Ari>.t.iil.'\  di-ath  in  the  cMllectiou  »»f  orii;iiijilly  in- 
dep  li-l'iit  tri'atisc«i.  The  title  als<»  in  «if  lat«' 
ori;.i:-.  It  'xri.r-.  t'.rst  in  Plulareh  (,1/j.  c.  7), 
ani   ii.ii't  pioliubly  Ih;  tnued  back  to  AntlMuicus 
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I  of  Rhodes.     Out  of  this  prapmatjf  there  baT«  b<*n 

j  lost  the  writings  U^pi  ^cAvo-o^'ar,  in  three  Umk^ 

I  c<mtaining  the  tirbt  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  • 

description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  PUt«inic  phiW 

'  sophy  ;  and  Ilfpi  iSf'as,  in  at  Iraitt  four  bocJu^  ■ 

polemic  n^presenUition  of  the  Platonk  doctrine  tf 

!  ideas.      (See  Hrondis,   DiutriU   dt  pcnL  AritU 

iAr.  21.  14.) 

i      Litmiturv  nf  the  Mdafkytict,     The  edition  bf 

!  Rnindis  Reriin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  th« 

'  first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.    Sck^ 

I  lia  Groi-cu  in  Ari»t.  Mtt.eiL  Brandis,  BeroL  I83r« 

8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Hiese,  die  Pkilotophie  dn  Arist.  i.  pfi 

310--(»(.;i;  Michelet,  Kntwn  en'tipte  tU  h  Jfr- 

taph.   d*Ari»t.,  Paris,   1836  ;    Raraiswm,  Sur  im 

MitiijA.  iPAntt.,  Paris  1838  ;  Glasi-r,  c/ie  il/sf^ 

drt  Aril/,  unrk  f%mjto»ititM^  Itduili^  umd  Metitodtm 

Beriin,    1841;  Vater,    Vimiiciat  thtotn^ian  Aridf- 

tflii.  Lips.  \1d^  ;  Hnuidis,  Ihairibf  deperJ.AruL 

libr,  de  Idtit  ti  de  li-iito,  tire  dc  PkiloanftUa^  Bob* 

nae,  1823,  and  Hhirinifckn  Mwemm^  iL  2,  p.  2U8, 

&c,  4,  p.  .558,  &c;  Trendelenburg,  PtoioniMde  Um 

et  Sumerit  Dtxtrina  rx  ArittotrU  iUmMtruta^  LJpib 

182b'  ;  Starke,  de  Arid,  de  InieHitfnUia^  ssm  d§ 

Mtnte  S'nlrMtiti^  Neo-Kuppini,  1833,  4to.;  P 

Ofiycrrutittnev  nri/ictie  in  ArigtoU-lii  Ubrut  \ 

n<r»9,  Berol.  1842. 

sMathi^nuiiicn^  the  second  science  in  the  v^kuen  tf 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  tn-atcd  of  iu  the  fi41o«^ 
ing  writings  of  Aristotle  : — 

1.  n«fM  drdfitty  ypofifAup^  i.  e.  conceniing  iodi- 
vinible  lines  intend'.'d  as  a  proof  of  the  doctfine  ef 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  nuignitudes.  This  work 
was  nttributisi  by  several  ancient  critics  to  The» 
phntstus.     Kd.  princeps  by  Stephaniis»  ISStm 

2.  MrixaytKa  irpo€\-ntiara^  Mechaniail  ProblpBi^ 
critically  and  exegetii::dly  edited  by  Van  CApeUe, 
.\mstclod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  VitruTin 
nuide  diligent  use  of  this  treatise 

Wc  now  come  to  the  third  main  divisioa  tf 
Theoretical  Phil(»Hophy,  rix.  Pkff*ic$  or  AWnral 
n'itncc  (-rpayfjLarfia  «.  fUBoihs  ^votr^  Ivitfn^^f 
ircpt  ^watws,  laropia  vcpl  ^Tce^s,  /'Ays.  L  I  ;  4ff 
CaeUt^  iii.  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  trc>ated  of  by  Arii»totle,  it  exhibiu  the  folluwiaf 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Physici 
considers  as  well  the  universal  causes  and  relatiofiA 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natunl  bodies 
The  Litter  are  either  simple  and  therrfim  etrnial 
and  im{H'rib}iable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  funilamental  powers  of  the  elcnenta 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  aiv  compound, 
earthly,  and  {^'rishable.  The  coniiiound  physical 
subbtances  an%  I.  such  a^  are  formed  ininrdiatrly 
by  the  a}M>ve-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  as  tha 
elements-  fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collections  ol 
honiiigeniNius  matter  (o^oio^pn,  umilana\  which 
are  ciini]>ounded  of  the  elements  f'9'  stones,  bb«)d, 
iKJuen,  flejih ;  3.  beterogeniHius  comftoneut  iartt(dv»- 
^io/4,«^,  dinsimi/arui)^  MM  e.  if.  head,  hand,  &c^ 
which  are  coni|M>undeil  of  different  hf«mnprocoas 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones  bkmd,  tiesh,  Ac; 
4.  orgaiiizeil  objects  c<»mpounded  of  »uch  heier»> 
geiieous  constituent  |iarts :  animals,  plants  Tha 
courM>  itf  obMcn-ation  and  investiL^atiun  procretb 
finm  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  porticular  and 
individual ;  but  in  the  case  of  eoi.'h  individual 
|iortion  of  the  n-pri'<^-ntation,  from  the  ri>gr..vicrut 
o»i^rvaii<«ii  of  the  extenwl  appisiraiice  U»  tJe  in- 
\esii;':itiiin  of  the  cauws  (/'Avs.  i.  1,  til.  1;  '« 
Pui'tih.  Auinui\  i.  5 ;  Hi»t,Anim,  i.  G.  §  4,  S.U«i- 
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jpr.)  In  the  latter  the  moit  important  thing  is 
the  inTCst^atioii  of  the  fmrptm  (r^  oS  crtica, 
onoa  fimalm)y  by  meaiu  of  which  one  arrivet  at 
tike  idea  of  Uie  thing  (A^yos,  or  r^  W  ^y  «1mu). 
Aistode  repraachea  the  older  inTe§tigatori  with 
kxring  neglected  to  penetrate  into  the  puipoae  and 
idea  (rt Aos  and  Xirfos)  of  the  individual  udci  and 
ftrtf  of  nature,  and  with  having  alwayi  aonght 
■odr  for  the  material  canae  of  thinga.  yDe 
iineroHome^  T.  I,  iL  6.)  In  thia  investigation  of 
die  porpoae,  the  leading  idea  ia  alwaya  to  shew, 
that  the  natoral  object,  which  fonna  the  subject  of 
iarestigation,  corretponda  most  completely  in  the 
vay  in  which  it  exista  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
Ralixed,  and  aocoxdingly  beat  fnlfila  ita  parpoae. 
(ft  ParHb,  Amm,  I  5 ;  PiSgw.  LB;  Dt  Irteatu 
Jam.  2.) 

Accotding  to  this  mode  of  conaidering  the  writ^ 
iBfs  of  thia  pragmatj,  they  wiU  be  arxanged  in  the 
&^«ring  manner : — 

L  The  eight  booka  of  Phyaica  (^twrtic^  d§ep6aiira^ 
caDed  al«o  by  othera  rtpl  i^uv ;  the  kat  three 
bsoka  are  likewiae  entitled  inpl  icuriff§tts  by  Sim- 
pBdm,  Prooem.  ad  Phft,  and  eki  vL  pp.  404-5, 
edL  BeroL)  In  theae  Ariatotle  developa  the 
gmenl  principles  of  natoial  adence.  (Cosmology.) 
The  inrestigatioo  of  the  principlea  of  the  nni- 
vi!rae  ia  natoimlly  aocceeded  by  the  consideration 
cf  the  principal  parta  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elementa.  There  foUowa  accord- 
ingly, 

2.  The  work  comeermng  tke  Heaven  {wtpl  o^pa- 
*«£),  in  foot  hooka,  which  ia  entitled  ircpl  K^trfun/ 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisiaa.  (Fabric  BUd.  Or, 
ilL  p.  230,  Ha/L)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  L  12,  the  woric  waa  composed  after  the 
yrar  B.  c  357.  See  Keppler,  Astrom,  cpL  p.  367 ; 
Banijj  Hidoire  de  P Astronomic,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  booka  on  Production  and  Dettrudion 
(v«^  7«W^«flM  nai  ^BopaSy  de  Gcneratione  et  Cor- 
ni/4iutte\,  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
azMl  desmction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
ia  the  process  of  formation  which  soes  on  in 
ioflfgamc  nature,  or  in  meteorological  pnaenomena. 
The  eoDsideration  of  this  forma  the  contenta  of  the 

4.  Foor  booka  on  Meteondogw  {jur^ttpoXaytKA^ 
de  Meieorie).  Thia  woric,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  dearnesa  and  ease  of  ita  style,  was  com- 
poeed  alter  b.  c  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acqsaintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alcx- 
SLdvr's  expedition.  (SL  Croix,  Examen  critique 
^  HiaL  d*Alex.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Meteorciogia  veL 
fJneeor.  et  Roau,  Berol.  1832.)  It  contains  the 
gnund work  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
miird  by  Ideler,  Lips.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro- 
f3«  commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
kiwed  in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

^  On  the  L'nirrrte  (ircpS  nSfffiov,  de  Mundo\  a 
Viter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
!aat  tro  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
■tyle  altogether  foreign  to  Ariatotle.  The  whole 
14  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
^•le  by  Appnlrios,  as  Stabr  {Arid,  bei  den  Komem^ 
P-16jt,&c)  haa  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
Mribes  it  to  the  Stoic  Clirysippus  {Beitr'dffe  zur 
Oritck.  n,  Horn,  Litt.  Gesck,j  Darmstadt,  1835,  voL  i. 
pp.  141 — 2SX)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
<  iiiidebracd,  Prolegg,  ctd  AfpnL  vol.  L  p.  xli.,  &c), 
OD  the  contniy,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  aa  the 
tnoilaktion. 

To  the  Mme  diviaiiiii  of  this  pnigmaty  belongs 
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the  amall  fragment  oa  the  local  namee  of  several 
tcinds  (d>4ijue¥  biffta  tcai  irpoeriyopicu,  out  of  the 
kuger  work  wtpl  trmitUev  x^V^'^^'^y  Diog.  L.  v. 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp,,  ed.  Du  Val.  voL  iL  p. 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  iK'ili  Incremenio, 

The  cloae  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducu  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (o^iofic/nf). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e,  g,  mpl  uercCAAwv  (Olympiod.  ad 
ArisL  Aleteorol.  i  5,  voL  I  p.  1 33,  Ideler),  and 
w€pl  T^j  Kl$ov  (Diog.  L.  V.  26),  have  perished* 
Among  the  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aria- 
totle himself  (Meteor.  I  I)  places  first  those  oo 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (H,  AT. 
viii  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystiua 
(c.  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenburg,  ad  Arist.  de  Anima 
Prooem.  p.  11 4,  &c.  The  work  which  we  must 
place  first  ia 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (ircpl  ^tiiov  laropla^ 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  al  vcpl  rd  fcia  ioro* 
piai  and  {*aM«ci)  laropta,  De  Partibus,  iiL  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  thia  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  wa^  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
aritiea  of  thia  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  char&ctei; 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  SuJiger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  aa  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  Mp 
TOW  /i^  ytvyay ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Bcrolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  pkin, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  iuvcstiga- 
tiuns  (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parts  of  Animals  {wspl 
^litaw  fiopitay),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phacnomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animal.  According  to  Titze  (de 
Arist.  Opp.Serie^  pp.55 — 58),  the  first  book  of  thia 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  hiyos  tr^pl  ^i/o-cwt  iidKurra  /i«0o3iic«Jr, 
Prag.  1819,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Anstotle.  There  is  a 
se{iarate  work  in  five  books 

8.  On  the  Gvneruiian  of  Animals  («'«pi  fofcif 
ywidtws),  ^NJiicii  lit.atb  ul'  ilic  generutiun  of  aui- 
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in;il»  and  tlie  or^nt  of  feneration.  The  fifth  book 
howf'Vfr  doefi  not  U'loiig  to  thia  work,  but  is  a 
trfuti<4>  on  the  changes  wliich  the  scverul  {Kirts  of 
the  b<i(ly  sutTcr. 

9.  Dr  /nrfxfH  AnimaHum  (ircpt  ^mav  woptw)^ 
the  cl«»»n  of  which  (c.  1.0.  p.  71 'J,  ed.  It(>kk.),  after 
the  oxtrnial  phsun()m<>na  of  the  oninLil  kinplom 
and  iif  aiiinial  or^nizjition  have  bi>en  trratod  oi^ 
Icndn  Ufi  to  the  ctuisidiTHtion  of  the  intenial  cnu«« 
of  th('^%  tlie  aonl.  The  coaMideration  of  this  is 
takf  n  lip  by  Arintoile  in  the 

10.  Thtf'^  1mm Jcs  OH  tk-  »ml  (vcpl  i^^s).  After 
he  ha!«  criticistMl  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  him^'lf  dcBnes  the  soul  to  be  ^the  internal 
fiimiativc  principle  of  a  b«)dy  which  niay  be  pei> 
civi'd  by  the  senst^t,  and  is  capable  of  life*^  («mos 
o'fitf/uiror  ^iHTiKcn  hwdfui  ^t^p  cxo*^or).  Such  an 
internal  fi)rmativc  principle  is  an  iyr9\lx**'^'t  (r^ 
spectiiig  this  expression,  see  Biescv  Pkil.  des  Arid, 
pp.  .^.^Z),  45*2,  47i^  &c.) ;  the  snul  is  therefore  the 
enteht-heia  of  a  body  capable  of  lite,  or  organized  : 
it  is  it!t  ONMnce  (oiKrta),  its  T^u&yot,  This  work  has 
1KH.M1  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833,  8vo. — 
OTie  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  AriHtotle*s  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  expbnation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatisoH  an  connected,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects are  carrii>d  out : 

11.  Oh  the  Motion  of  Animalt  (vcpl  ^tiuv  Kin^ 

VI.  I\irra  Natunilia^  a  scries  of  emays,  which, 
lu-conling  to  their  plan,  fonn  an  entire  work  (c/r 
Sriixn^  c.  1)  on  sense  and  the  seUMible.  These 
tn>atiM>K  come  next  in  the  fttllowing  succtfssion  : 

(ti)  Oh  MeiHttry  awl  HccoHeciiun  (»«pl  /u^fiijf 

{b)  On  tUftp  and  Wakint;  (»fpi  Zwvou  luu  iypJi- 
ydp'Tfuts). 

(c)  Ou  Drratns  (iftpi  iyvwvlttv). 

(d)  Tltftl  rris  naff  vrrvov  ixamic^s  {de  Ditutatiomf 
per  Si/iuHum). 

(*)  Tlfpl  lAOJcpo^i&nrros  iral  fipaxv^t^rrfros  ((/« 
Ltfiit/ffm/iHT  ft  Hrf.ritatrt  Vitae), 

(/')  ntpl  vt6TrtTos  (cal  yi'ipots  {dc  Jurcntute  tt 
AnrctnU), 

(ti)  UffA  ivawvofit  {tic  Ii<  sfdratinue). 

(A)  Tlfpl  farn*  ««1  ^atf^rov  {de  Vita  et  Morif), 

With  these  treatises  cIokcs  the  circle  of  the 
Arihtotelijin  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

13.  The  tn>ati»c  </••  Sfn»u,  according  to  Trendel- 
enhurg'n  conjecture,  has  c<»me  down  to  u»  in  an 
incomplete  fonii,  and  the   extant   fragment   rfpl  . 
^•roMTTWK*  pmlKtbly  lM>longH  to  it.     The  same  is 
prfiliably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

14.  On  (Uonn  (»*pl  Xf^M*^**"***')*  which,  how- 
ever, Tilxe  (/.  <'.pJ»7)  n-jfiirds  as  a  fnigmentof  the 
lo^t  WDi  k  HH  Plant.t  The  fniiniieiit  ir#/>2  Tv^^tiaros 
(dr  .S/.irt///),  of  doubtful  autlienticity,  and,  iuxonl- 
iii^'  to  nH*cnt  invi'htigatiiins  the  pnidiictinn  of  a 
Stoic,  is  coniitH'ted,  h^  n-^ninU  its  i«ul'j(x-t,  with  the 
tnitti-e  ir«/>l  dMfannnjs.  The  tn'atibi*  on  Ph\sio- 
^n(miics(<^iNri(0'*'s*fu#rci)printfd  in  Franz, 'S'r//#/urc« 
J*kysinjhoniu-i  nivrtv,  in  like  manner,  is>  connetted 
with  the  hcientitic  connidcratiou  of  animal  life. 

•  Pn-M'rved  by  Porphyrins  ***^  ^*'<^<  '"*** '  ^Z'""- 
tHofffVw,  priiiti'd  in  I'atriL  l>iM'tu*.  Ptrij*.  {>.  U.'>,iN:c. 
and  in  Walli>v  0}*p.  Oxon.  l«>.'if>,  vol.  iii.  p. 'J4G,\c. 

♦  Si*»»  Arist.  y/i*/.  Aiiim.  v.  1,  «/.■  I'mtih.  Auim. 
ii.  lo,  ,/,•  ,/iit\Ht.  ft  X«m7.  vi.  1,  »/i-  (*t/uiat.  A  nun. 
i.  1,  evir.  i.  'J 3,  and  in  oilur  {';i».'ijjr». 
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The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  •( 
.  by  .\riAtotle  in  a  separate  work   (vtp*  ^cfr£r).t 

I'  The  extant 
Ij.  Two  books  Tl*pi  ^vrw  (r£«  i*ltimiu\  i 
,  ing  to  a  reimirk  in  the  preface,  arv  a  tn 
from  a  I^atin  tramJation,  which  again  was  I 
I  on  an  Arabic  ver»ion  of  the  originaL     In  sptU  rf 
:  all  the  doubts  which  have  Urn  raivii  against  ihdr 
[  authenticity,  there  are  many  expre^MiiU*  fuond  ii 
them    which    U'ar    an    undoubU'dly   Aristulclin 
stjimp.  (Com}Kire  Ilenscbel,  ticJruL  UUatu  i^ULa 
VratiiUaviae,  lU'i.'l.) 

Several  aHtUumical  works  of  Aristotle  hnv*  b«i 
lost  lie  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  e^Mciri 
manner  advocated  anauimical  iuvc«tigationa,  nl 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  fur  the  study  cf  At 
natural  sciences.  He  frequently  iffers  to  invHlh 
gatiuns  of  his  own  on  the  sulject.  {IIuL  Amm, 
I  17.  cxtr.,  iiL  2,  vi.  10.)  Diug.  Laert.  (t.  2U 
mentions  eight  books  dyttrofum^^  and  one  km 
^«Aayi)  drarofiwr,  by  Aristotle.  AccoidJM  to 
Aristotle*8  own  intimations  {d^  Gim.  Am,  ii  7t  A 
Pari,  An.  vt.  5),  these  writings  were  iUastntcd  ly 
drawings.  The  treatise  E<JSi|^iof  i|  Vf|p2  4*X*% 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudemus  of  CypnUt  tht 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  loit.  It 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  kai 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  (de  CuhmoI,  aii  AputL^ 
p.  11.*},  b.),  Aribtotle  refuted  the  prupo*ition,  ikrt 
the  soul  is  no  independent  esMrnce,  but  only  ikr 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  tlie  treatise  qnolad 
by  Dii»g.  I>:ii  ru,  diatit  ircpl  f  i/x^'t  belongs  to  this 
cki&s  of  works,  is  doubtful  iicspectiug  the  kiA 
mctlical  work^  sec  Bulile,  Lcp,  1U2. 

3.    ri-actktil  Philofojfky,  or  P<^UU», 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  phi* 
losophy  is  comiirehrndfd  in  three  principal  wons : 
the  Kthic9^  the  Ptj/itu-*^  and  the  (hti*m>jMin,  la 
them  Arix^totle  tn-ats  of  the  M.-iences  atuch  ba«e 
reference  to  the  op4>mtion  of  the  ri-a>4jn  maniirstii^ 
itaeif  in  particular  i>phfres.  Their  subjtxt,  therr- 
fore,  is  oftinH^  tkor^dttjf  with  referi'iicc  to  the  iudi- 
vidiuil,  to  the  family,  and  to  the  •t!it«*.  Next  lo 
these  we  placid  the  hciences  which  luvc  fur  tkrir 
object  the  exeaise  of  the  creative  ^iculty  (vwrtSr), 
L  e.  .\rt. 

Kiiiir*. — The  princi]ial  work  on  this  aubjert  is 
1.  'H0(«cd  NtKufui'x**^  in  10  booka.  AriBlode 
here  Wgint  with  thi*  highest  and  most  luiirmal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  wcU  as  lor  the 
community  in  the  state.  Thi»  ik  happiuesa  (ti 
yMvia) ;  and  its  omditions  are,  on  tiie  one  h 
IK.>rfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  act«»r,  and  on 
the  otiier  hand,  cnrreHpiniding  bodily  adi  iiiTipi 
and  favourable  external  circuniHtances.  Virtue  » 
the  n>a(liiie»A  to  act  conktantly  and  consauasly 
acciirding  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of  man 
{6p6us  \6yos).  The  nature  uf  virtue  hhcws  itsdf 
in  its  ap{ic.iring  as  the  mi-diuni  U'tmeeu  two  rx- 
tn-mes.  in  accordance  with  this  the  seTrnl  «ir> 
tui'N  are  enumerated  and  charoctrhzed.  Tne 
authenticity  uf  the  work,  whii-h  an  ancimt  tnd>> 
ti<in  ascriU'S  Ut  Nicniuachus  tiie  Mm  uf  Amtoik, 
is  indubitable,  though  ther^  is  some  dikpuir  as  10 
the  pro|H*r  arningement  of  the  several  binik*.  Tbr 
title  Nt«oMax<>o  M'k^  under  which  Ikivid  (/'rv^ 
/../.  ad  (\i(r.f.  p.  '2\  a.  40.  Schul.  rd.  IWrolin  \ 
<j notes  the  work,  haa  not  yet  bivn  eipUuuoI.  Tar 
)M>ht  i^iilionK  an*  by  Zt-IL,  lleidelbrrg.  UiJtK  *2  «id& 
Xvu.;    Luiuis,  Pan's,  lUJJ,  Hfo,^  Laid « elk  Uxmu. 
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1138,  S  rok;    Afichelet,   Berlin,  1838,  '3  toU. 
Baadie  tke  Nioomacheazi  Ethica,  we  find  imongit 
de  vorks  of  Aritlotle 

*2.  'HtfunI  E^8ifMC(«»  in  wren  books,  of  whkh 
mIt  bodt*  i.  ii.  iiL  and  tIL  are  independoit,  while 
^  lemaimng  books  !▼.  r.  and  tL  agree  word  for 
vord  with  booki  t.  ri.  and  viL  of  the  Nicomachean 
Eikka.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
rfAnftotle''s  lectures,  edited  bj  Eudemns. 

1  *H«aak  Miya\a  (in  Darid,  L  e.  'H0.  /Uy. 
Km^X*'^)  ^  two  books,  which  Pansch  {deArisL 
maffKit  wnraL  nhdiUdo  /iZro,  1841),  has  lately 
adesTonred  to  shew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
bst  SB  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  yery 
ik2bl  hand;  whilst  another  critic,  Glaser  (die 
Bklufk.  dea  AruL  pp.  53, 54),  looks  apon  it  as  the 
atkoitic  first  sketch  of  the  huger  work. 

^  The  treatise  UapH  dfwriSv  itai  Koaumv^  a  colleo* 
lion  of  definitions,  is  of  Tery  doubtful  origin,  though 
frobobly  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  GJaa  conduct  us  to  the  Politics,  (See  Eih, 
-Vic  X.  extr.)     The  connexion   between  the  two 
vscfcs  is  ao  dose,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
iwTMpm  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
ties, and  in  the  latter  by  vpSrfpov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Aristotelian  PoliHa  {jtoKeruoi;  in  Diogenes 
Laertioa,  r.  24,  vo^irur^  dicp^airif)  in  eight  books, 
kare  &r  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  for  the  iunum  oommuniiy  in  the 
atMe;    for  the  object  of  the   state  is  not  merely 
tae  external    prescnration  of  life,   but  **  happy 
Hie.  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  yirtue^  (d^it« 
prHect  derelopment  of  the  whole  man).     Hence 
WL=m}  fi.Kirt  form  the  first  and  most  general  foundar 
tii.li  of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest   object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
amoTig  its  citizens.     The  house,  the  fiunily,  is  the 
droscot  of  the  state.    Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
crnds  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
government,   after  which   he  gives  an  historioo- 
criital  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
Cfi'Q'iiitotions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
cniutitatjons  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  educatiou,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
cobdusion.     Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
R«pecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
cditioa  (p.  IxxrL),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
ttantposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ag  would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books  :  L  iL 
iii.  vii  \iii.  iv.  yi  y.      On  the  other  hand,  Bicse 
{i'kiL  da  AriaL  iL  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
der, Fraiia.f.  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  yuls.;  Coraifl,  Paris 
loJl ;  Guttling,  Jenac,  18*24  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
D-n  tniiiIation«  Lips.  18^7  ;  Barthtlcmy  St.  Hi- 
hifp,  with  a  French  translation,  and  a  ver}-  gocd 
lu'jodnction,  Paris,  1837. 

<Jf  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle*s  name,  the 
(WsMsics  (oMcorofuM(),  in  two  books,  only  the 
in^  book  is  genuine;  the  second  is  spurious. 
^N'iebuhr,  KUisu  Sckr.  i.  p.  41*2.)  The  fin»t  book 
u  ascribed  to  Theopbnstus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
(iiAus.  {UrnMUimenM.  voL  iiL  pp.  viL  xxvii.)    The 
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best  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1815 ;  and 
GotUing,  Jenae,  18:)0. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pnigmaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1.  TlporpnrriK65y  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 


philosophy. 
2.  ntpl  s 


*  For  this  sectioo  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
by  his  ooOeciioa  of  168  Uellenic  constitutions ;  of 
viiich  hereafter. 


2.  Ilfpl  nVycrcIof,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut  Ariaid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modem 
schokira  agree  with  them.  (See  Luzac.LectLAUicae^ 
pp.  82—85  ;  Welcker,  ad  Theognid,  p.  lix.  &c) 

R    Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  pvUy  connected  with  Uie  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  thia 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  d« 
XemojJume^  Zenoney  et  Gort/ia,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  pliilosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment,  in 
prim,  part,  libtlli  de  Xen.  Zen.  vl  (J org.  Derol.  1 793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragnmty  are 

1.  The  PoUtiea  (xoAtrciicu),  a  description  and 
hibtory  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Lacrt  y.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  liocu  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  fi6/itfxa  ^a^apucd,  1/te  Mattners  and  Cwitonu 
of  the  Barbarians. 

3.  Kyfasij,  Legends  of  tite  foundings  of  Cities, 

4.  n^l  tUpTifjtdTow. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  O\vfiirioyucai.  (TlvOioyiKciy  dvaypaifrlj,  Nitau 
^lovwruuccdy  l^i^K*  1^^'rt.  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  Ik  rov  Tifiaiov  nal  rciy  'ApxvTtlwr^  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  presened  in  Tuuoeus 
Looms  {de  Anitna  Afundi),  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (O.  F.  Gruppe, 
UeUr  die  Fragmcnte  des  Archi/ius^  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  Didasculioy  a  critico-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog, 
Laert.  V.  26.) 

8.  KvkKos  iIJ  w«pl  iroitrrwV.  (Comp.  Welcker, 
uber  die  CyUixhen  DUhitVy  p.  48.) 

9.  *Avopr;^fjiara'Onr}piKd.  {iyce  isiizschy  de  ArisL 
adv.  Woifiunos^  Kilne,  18^1.) 

10.  ncpt  'AAc{a»^p)v,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  iwnm^fxtj  irontTuci^,  iiuve 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.     To  these  belonp^  the  Pot-tics  luid  lihftoi'ic, 

1.  The  Poetics  (n«/)l  iro<»jTt/c^y).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  uf  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  mo»t  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  yc\\\c\\  the  intellectual  life  uf 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself,  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
aesthetics  ofpoetry^  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubteilly  genuine ;  but  the  exphination  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  prolilem  of  criticism.  Sonic 
(as  Gottf.  Ileruioim  uiid  Ikrniuirdy)  louk  upon  it 
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M  the  fint  tketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  others, 
a«  an  extract  from  a  hrf^r  work ;  others  again,  at 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
Tercd  by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  tlie  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  irfpl  woitjtwi',  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  niust  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poetu'*^  to  which  it  sbinds  in  the  tmmc  relation 
as  the  Politif»  do  to  the  I'tditkt,  As  n^^nrds  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitjition,  or  imitiitivc  re- 
presentation (/afiiKrif ),  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  exU>nud  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
auoe  with  this  view  that  the  different  sjiecies  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  fonns.  Xfic  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect : 
that  in  the  case  of  the  fonncr  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  wark^  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crcta- 
tive  faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 2*2)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  ex«>ption  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Uottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  180*2,  with  philologiail  and 

fhilosophical  (Kantian)  explanations;  Grafenhan, 
lips.  10*21,  an  ill  arranged  compilation ;  Ikkker, 
Berol.  183*2,  8vo. ;  and  Ritter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Ritter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  reject«*d  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings  besides  Les.Mng*s  Ham- 
bHrtjuiche  DramntHrijify  we  need  mention  only 
Miiller,  drjich.  dft  Thearif.  der  Kunst  bet  tUn  Alten^ 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  Gcnnau  translation  by 
Kneb<>l,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  Rhetoric  (Wx»^  hl'^^opticj),  in  thri'c 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
AS  we  have  already  ol)s«'rved  in  the  cas*^  of  the 
Phyhics  Politics,  and  Poetics  Ijefore  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  pre{mn>d  a  s:ife 
foundation  by  means  of  exteuMve  rtudies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historiciil  work 
(entitl(*d  t€x>^*'  awayttyi^y,  in  which  he  c(»lli>cti>d 
all  the  (>arlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisias  and  Corax  onwards.  Frem  the  latter  work 
the  Aristoteliiui  rhetoric  developed  il'A-lf,  a  work  of 
which,  as  reganls  its  leading  features,  the  iirst 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  lias  Imhmi 
already  mentioned  that  the  Iirst  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treatetl  of  rhetoric ; — it 
was  lht»n  carefully  eiilurtftHl  from  time  to  time, 
and  i*nrichi*d  with  remarks  drawn  fmm  the  ol>> 
ser^-ation  of  human  life  and  kuowleilge  through 
many  yeiirs.  The  p(>riod  of  its  com|)ohition  is 
tn*ated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  I}ti  temjit}rf  quo  (A 
Arisit.  lihri  de  Arte  liketur,  conicripti  el  edili  tint, 
Halle,  18:{7. 

R  hetoric,  as  a  science,  according  to  A  rint^itle,  stands 
side  liy  Hide  {dm-iarpo^v)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheti>- 
ric  |KHi>iibli*  i?>  the  aivimientation  which  awakens 
conviction  (ai  ')fdp  wiairtis  ^Kr«x*^*'  itrri  ndvov). 
He  therefrire  directs  his  chief  intention  to  the 
*^ '*'«'/  of  oratorical  ai^uiutfntation  ;  and  the  mure. 
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I  inasmuch  as  etriier  rhetorkians,  as  he  iay«|  hal 

treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  eMN4- 

ingly  superficial  manner.     The  second  main  di«^ 

I  sion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  prodactiun  of  ibrt 

I  favounible  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  conseqaroca 

I  of  which  the  omtor  appears  to  him  to  be  wortJiy  «f 

credit.     Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  knov 

what  must  be  said, — one  nmst  also  sar  this  ia  • 

propc>r  mxmner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  i^ 

tended   cffinrt.       Therefore   in   the  third  part  ha 

treats  of  oratoricid   expreuion  and  arraiigrflMVL 

The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 

published  at  (Jxford,  18*20, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  criticil 

and  explanatur}'  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 

3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alezante 

('Pijroptin{  irp6t  'AAff^cu^fNw);  but  it  is  i 

and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anazfa 

of  Lampsacus.     Othcn  consider  its  aathor  to  I 

been  Tbcodectes  or  Coraz. 

C.  MlSCSLLANBOUR  WoRKIL 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  1 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  ki^  number  rf 
Cofieetanea,  which  had  grown  up  nwler  the  koBl 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  coune  of  his  cz 
studies.      To  these  writings,    which   wen 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  Tke  ProbUnu  (wp&iK^imra),  in  36 
questions  on  individuid  points  in  all  the 
ments  of  knowledge,  a  tri>asure  of  the  deepest  i 
most  acute  remarks  which  has  been  ha  fnim  btiag 
pn>perly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  TVoU  Mimoitm 
sur  let  I'nMema  tPA  rid,  in  the  Mem,  d*  tAcmL 
c/tff  lutcrifit.  voL  xlvi.  p.  '285,  &&,  p.  3*26,  &c. 

2.  BavftAffia  *Affov<r/iara,  short  noticea  and  ••• 
counts  of  various  phaenoinena,  chietly  oonnectsi 
with  natural  histiiry,  of  very  unequal  valae,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  <if  Arihtotvlian  origin.  Tha 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  hia  Henm 
Mirabd.  tcrijd,  OracOy  Uruns.  1839. 

D.  LsTTKRa. 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spariont:  tht 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Ari»totIe*B  lellci% 
which  antiquity  piMsessi'd.  is  lost  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andnmicus  of  Rhodes  hlWd  Jt 
iMKiks.  (Pseudo- Demetrius  de  E-'ocml.  f  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Chiisliaa 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  K  books.  (Ssa 
David,  C'M/r//.  p.  24,  a.  I.  27,  ed.  BcruL)  Datid 
(p.  2*2,  a.  21,  Rerol.)  praises  the  clear,  simpK 
noble  style  of  Aristotle  •  letters  a  descripciMi 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  character  cf 
those  that  are  extant  Respecting  AristuUc*s  wifl^ 
which  Dio}(.  I^ert.  (v.  II — 10)  has  praserve^ 
we  have  spoken  before,    [p.  321,  a.] 

E.   POBMS   AND   SPKBCHia. 

There  are  pn^sened — 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  llennias  which  «• 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  llgen,  SctJia^  Jinaa, 
171)8,  p.  137  ;  Gr.ifenhan,  AruUiL  /»W«,  |IbI> 
hunae,  1831,  4to.;  Reryk,  Povtae  LyrifiUn»m.) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  ta 
his  friend  llcnuias  and  one  on  an  altar  dediosied 
to  Phio. 

The  s]>ecche«  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  wvre 
*KMoKityia  *vtT9€tlat  irpiit  Ei)fwy«s8orra«  iif  •  hich 
we  hu>e  already  spoken  ;   an  'ILytu^oir  wKmnwt^ 


Amtmg  the  wniliig»  | 
AmtAt)^  in  the  mi«ltll« 

t  ^tala*'  i  r.,  a  CQtQpiUk 

tnt)  4.  /ki  /^ao  (tfimalAUid  ftom  the  Hebruw 
If  lf«ilh>^,  iyo  of  the  infkefor  Fmlerick  IL),  a 
tniMtf  9^  ike  iauMrtoljIjf  of  the  wuL  Sw  tSiBcrvIa 
^»<^r«M  (ilAeSniws  Ob  pmdieDcfl  and  the  urt  of 

rr.  Ijlmm»u  nuTumxA  of  Aristotls^s 

Puitofloriiv. 
All  <l^  tK#  IIe1l0>ei  had  iii  yet  attnined  in  the 
\  (4  iciencp  nnd  iirt,  wa»  etnbrnced  by 
at>c  niud  uf  ArintciOe,  which,  6o  to  fiuy« 
iK  llioagkl  mli  tJuil  the  Ueiienic  world 
W  ^  to  lliBi  liiDC  suntgi^  mnd  lived  through, 
iflRiUed  Ui  Ni*[' ritv  ill  bift  writitigt  and 
ky  tli4»  i«>  td  in  his  mind,  of 

age.  Mndft  at  the  turning 

r  nHmtc  Mvt  wh<,a«  alier  the  original  £bnik> 
1  rswt^nce  and  art  wrre  completed^  aftef 
I  of  |J|0  «ge  pf  :-    '-r-  t  ,  i}je  period  of 
I  ta,  tkfid  ru  !  ly  the  ejcertifte 

t  lA  poaarai  iu<  i  .  :mcn»e  maju  of 

tkaft  bad  been  mtiimL     And  we  cannot 
the    Itiirii*^  Prnvidei>re,  whtefa  mim- 
\  m  tkam  laai  '-toUe't,  at  the 

kiB  th'  the  pc3t  wai 

i  Krel  11  recent;  and 

I  ferib  Idciug  hiin  in 

L  of  thm  tu  li  the  Hellenic 

I  ftcnTcil  thiuugU  \li^  Macedonian  con- 
l  •!  tlhe  vorlii,      I'hiU  did   the  geniiu  of  the 
:  IdI  ia  Anat"tl  '  wonderful  in- 

VV«  h*i  iLmemtmg  hti 

MAik  ^d  «eoui  L    1    ^ ujiivcrttiljty  of 

ito  pkilev^ditf ,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
"  '  k  fflf  o  city  woa  not  lew  attmctive  than 
on  fitit  G3Lu»c»  and  highcil  endft,  o; 
oa  aoimal  life  and  (toetry,  ^  Quot 
vqSi^**  «scla3XD«  '>-  -  •  >  n  (Or,  /w«f.  xiL  IL 
1 9}  la  aaiaoatfari  •  •  telea  didicit,  ut  ntm 

flitab^aaoad  phi  oratore*  pertluerent 

ida^  laMlliitiri  iuf,  avd  luiimatiiini  latonirnqne 
■MB*  iHinM  perQuii««i,**  *^  An«tot)e,''  uiys 
n^  (OmL  dtr  HiiotopkM^  U.  p.  29B),  ^  pene- 
iMil  iBia  the  whole  huum  and  into  every  depart' 
mm  «f  1^  aidirvrM  of  things  niid  subjected  to 
fW  mw|wahianiiiiw  it*  acatterrd  wealth  ;  and  the 
■BMiv  wamkmf  of  die  jihtlotophtaU  science*  owe  to 
Urn  ^mt  ^pamtioti  aiud  coimneDcemeut.  While 
ilat  ttielf  into  a  series 
iha  AiiiloMliaii  philotophy  at  the 
Ma  III  11111 1  tbe  OKWI  profbiuid  tpeculative 
Ba  ii  a«g»  camfHtbrnati^  aod  ipeciUatire 
And  aithniijch  hit  fystem  doe« 
1  iM  it*  mrenl  pnrta,  but  the 
|acl*  Haad  aid*  V  v  yitt  form  a  totality 

t^filnfly  •prii.  -tipby.** 

la  fbti^  o  *k«>i~M  »«       Hum**  of  Ariatolle'i 
l^ilBi^^  va  null  be  Hllafted  viib  a  matt  oui- 

•vtidaarttft  g$t»  camplelcDMik*  The  true  and 
laiiwt  iypclMlMMi  of  th«  itnture  of  Ari«totlcV 
|iiM|fc|  ii  ^  ta  thr  whUh  philnso- 

r^  ilBW  km  viidMir'  nany   through 

^lla  laknca  af  8«9el.  -..  ^  r^  conception 
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*  7W  bait  WDi^  upon  hit  phUoMpby 


whtch  lu»d  Ik.'<»u  funned  of  Ari^to tier's  phllneophy 
up  to  ihe  liuic  of  HfgcK  Willi,  that  AriittuUc  lind 
niadf  whjit  ift  called  ciperiftice  ihe  principle  of 
knowledge  nnd  coj|initio».  Aocordmgty  the  Aria- 
totclmii  :'  ^  '  '  \a«nr!aliaui  in  the  niott  ordinary 
Kense  <  i  vtia  pUced  in  direct  oppotitton 

to  the    r  i.iilism.    Thi«  complete  miwp- 

prebeniooii  at  the  Arittoteliiui  phili>«ophy  proceed- 
ed from  vanouft  eau«»i.  Fintly  and  chiellr*  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Anft* 
totle.  Little  more  than  twenty  yenr»  ago  Aristotle 
waft  still  v<;ry  little  rvnd.  We  have  seen  howf 
even  the  philolo^cal  ftiuJy  of  hi>  writingt  waa 
neglected  for  centuries  \  and  thtt  philoBopbical 
•ludy  of  til  era  fared  no  better.  The  properly 
tpcculative  writings  the  logiod  and  uietaphyaical 
works  were  scarcely  read  by  aiiy  one.  Ntiy,  even 
on  certain  ac«tbetkal  propositions  (c  tf.  on  the  thru>e 
unitiei  of  llie  drama)  false  trndition*  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poeiica, 
And  yet  the  Poetic*  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
moat  Miily  acceasible  of  his  writinga.  To  thia 
wen  added  other  causes  Very  many  derived 
their  acqoaintancc  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  AnRtotle  appciu-s  only 
aa  a  moral  philosopher  and  nitturnl  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-coUud  schQlaatic  AlistA- 
tetism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  H-boolraen  appears  aa  mere 
t^mpty  fonnalism.  Others  Uistly,  overlooked  in 
the  conudcration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotio 
philosophixed  the  esseutiiU  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itsflC  This  last  circumstance  in  paniculor 
introduced  that  fcilse  conception^  according  to  which 
common  nMnpeiria.  crperience,  was  looked  upon  aa 
the  principle  of  AristoleliaJi  philosophy.  We  must 
tbt'fefore  tirst  endeavour  to  make  clear  Aristcitlu't 
mcthfjd. 

The  peculiar  meOiod  of  Aristotle  stands  in  cloio 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whol«  compaia  of  knowledge,  la 
this  endeavour  he  certainty  seta  out  from  ejqHjri- 
ence,  in  order  first  to  arrive  at  tha  oonjciouftni-»i  of 
thai  tckkh  ftalljf  t^itU^  and  «o  to  grup  in  thought . 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  senfiihle  ami 
spiritual  worldl  Thus  he  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  exleruallyt  separates  that  in  it  which  ia 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contQb- 
dictions  which  result,  leeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  laat  aniyei 
at  the  cogrdtion  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
moiiifesu  itself  in  every  ee^iarate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  comecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects aa  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritujil  world, 
proeeodllig  pcsu^ioa^y  trom  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  tlte  less  knoiaTi,  and 
tmnshttes  the  worid  of  eiperience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  firfit  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  product,  it  first  presents  itst'lf  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  thia  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  sejtnmte  species  mid  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  tht-M.*.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science   itself  gencti- 

a  Hegel's  VorUsHntjen  Uher  GeteL  der  Pki^fMo- 
pbk^  E  pp.  298— 42'i 

h  Bii4e^  Die  Philowphif  de$  Arukiitim  m  Htmrn 
lummnumkami/f^  mit  bnotuiergrBerikiaii^kiifmfi  i/a» 
pkilo9ojihi4cken  .^rwt/kpM^ntacAs  ToL  L«  Berlin* 
1835,  Olid  vol  ii.,  1842, 
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cally ;  be  fioizos  upon  tho  indivitlual  gtrpn  of  con- 
ictmi^iieHA,  fn>m  the  impn^ssion  on  the  M*n«o«  to  the 
bi^lhffit  excrciM  of  reason,  and  rxhibits  the  internal 
wojilth  of  inU*1Ioctiial  life.  He  sets  out,  th<  n.'f(ire, 
from  the  individual,  the  concn>tr  individual  oxiftt- 
ence  of  the  appan*nt  world  ;  and  this  [a  the  cmju'r- 
itil  side  of  hiH  philosophy.  The  bfuinnin?  of  iii* 
pliiliiSMphica!  inve^ti^tionil  i«  vAUnutL  \\\\\  the 
eiul  in  view  iminifostn  itst'lf  in  the  course  of  thi-m. 
For,  while  in  thi*  A\-a_v  he  beiiins  with  the  external, 
he  ft!i>adily  endi'avours  to  brinir  into  pmrninent 
and  di^tinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  cnch  M>pa- 
nite  thing  acconling  to  the  intenial  formative 
prinripleft  which  arc  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
bi-i<ini;  tr»  iL 

Next  to  this  8tartin|;-point,  an  cs^cntiid  part  of 
his  method  in  the  v.tki'iiftifH  ami  rvMortil  of  the 
iijfii'vffiii!  trlirh  «>•»;«•  in  titr  icut/  in  l/n'  attttyc  of  the 
uirfttitftitiftH  (diropicu,  hutrx^p^vii.  C'onip.  MrfitfA. 
iii.  I,  p.  41).  'J(»).  **Kor,"  says  Ariutuile,  *»thoM» 
who  inve^tiLiite  wiihout  n'movinc  t!ie  dinicultios 
are  like  pervii.s  wliti  do  nut  know  whither  they 
cuglit  to  go,  anil  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  fuund  what  they  were  seokinir 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  r.ot  clear  to  Mich  a 
p«>r»on,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previou»ly  ac^ 
quin*d  a  conKiounness  of  the  difficulties.  Ijastly, 
that  pi-rtion  must  nece^wirily  be  in  a  bi>tter  condi- 
tion for  judging,  who  has  a*  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  a*  though  they  were  ant'igoni^t 
parlies  pleailing  before  a  tribunal.*^  Hence  he 
c^'ery where  h:u  reganl  to  his  predeo'snoni,  and 
endeavours  can>fully  to  dcvelup  the  fuundiitinn 
and  relative  truth  of  their  d(»ctrines.  {M.tuj^h.  L  3, 
T'lju  L  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  iuipfirttallty  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  rcv 
po«e  in  Homer,  and  which  may  esisilj  give  him  a 
til  lire  nf  si-epticisiu  and  indotinitene-ss,  wh«*re  the 
soluiion  d(M<4  not  inimeduitely  fullow  the  a|K>ria, 
but  occurs  in  the  pn>HreK*  of  the  development. 

Jntiinattdy  ctuniectj'd  with  hi*  endeavour  to  set 
ont  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  \\\* 
pnurtioe  of  ev»'r\- where  makhig  conceptions  of  the 
onliiury  underr«tuiding  of  men,  mannensand  cus- 
toniH,  pn> verbs,  religious  conceptions  (com p.  M*ta/>h. 
xii.  Jl,  xiv.  JJ,  i/e  C'uio„  iL  1,  ile  (»%■»  nit.  A  huh.  i.  'i), 
auil  alnive  all.  iii»itniuh\  the  ]M>iiita  on  which  t«> 
bang  hio  H|Mculative  invehtiuations.  The  Kthics  in 
peirticular  give  ahundiint  pr«>of»  of  the  last.  Thus 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperf-ct  to  the  wore  perfi-ct,  he  cimstantly 
liringH  into  notice  the  mtrltrhi'iu  (cKrcAtxtto),  or 
that  to  which  everything,  acconling  to  its  p««cu- 
linrity,  in  ca]iable  of  attjiining  ;  whereupon,  again 
he  aJAo  fioints  out  in  thin  r/it' l^x'h^^a  the  hicher 
principle  thrmiirh  which  the  entelt>cheiu  itM'lf  lie>- 
conie^  a  potentudity  (8i/iafi«r).  In  thi«  manner  he 
exhibit)!  the  d liferent  t>U']ttt  of  devi'lopment  in  i.a- 
tanil  exintence  in  their  internal  rUtitiii  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  la<»t  arrivrii  ut  the  highest  unity. 
c*iniiihting  in  the  purjMMe  and  cnus'*,  which,  in  its 
creative,  organizing  activity,  maken  of  the  nuuiilold 
and  diiferent  funnn  of  the  uuiverM.'  one  intiTnally 
cannect4'd  whule. 

With  all  thi»,  however,  we  mu-t  }»ear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lend  Ariitntle  to  u  ]>erfcct 
and  comiKict  ny-teui.  Thif  phi!os.i|.hy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  wich.  In  every  hin^'le  K-ieme  he  a! way.  wi 
to  Kiy,  st:irt4  afn-hh  fnim  the  cummenoMnent.  The 
individual  {virts  nf  hi*  philtHM^phy,  therefore,  suIh 
sikI  iiidepirndi  iiily  Mde  by  side,  and  ore  not  com* 
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bined  by  the  vignrous  soIf-cU'relopmrat  of  tbr  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  sevrnil  members  nf  which  are 
mutually  connected  and  dependenL  Thi«.  the  de- 
mouktration  of  the  unity  of  'u\*'Si  in  the  entire  nat- 
verse  of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a 
which  wa^  reserved  fiir  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  .Aristotle's  writinca 
in  cloKc  connexion  with  the  mrthoil  of  hi*  phil— 
phizing.  Here  the  object  of  invi>tigntion  is  alwafi 
first  laid  down  and  di-tinrtly  detincni,  in  imferia 
obvLite  any  misunderstand int;.  Therfupna  ha 
gives  an  historic:il  review  of  the  wn^*  in  which  the 
fcubject  has  Kvu  hitherto  treatitl  by  earlit'r  phife- 
sophers  {/'htm.  L  '2,  \c.,  t/r  Anima^  i.  2,  Metmpk, 
i.  3,  Ace,  ICth.  Xir.  i.  X  M't-m,  Mnr.  L  1,  Po/il.  S.); 
and  in«lee«l  it  may  U*  n'marked  grneRiIlr,  thai 
Ariittotle  is  the  father  of  the  histor}*  of  pbiliMOphj. 
The  investiirntion  itself  then  l»egiMS  with  the  eil^ 
bit  ion  of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  ami  contrndictMH 
which  pri-sent  thcmselveh  (dropicu,  i.wofi>^fmrm^ 
The<^  are  sifteil,  and  dinruMed  and  explained  tm 
all  hides  (Utawofttly),  and  the  ft'dutinn  and  rtc— 
ciliatiim  of  them  (AiVif,  cihropf<i',  in  npponhlov  m 
dvoptTf)  is  given  in  the  courso  of  the  inTcati^atkiL 
{.\frtit/ih.  i.  iiiiu  p.  40,  BrandiH,  J'hv*.  ir.  4,  p.  SI  I, 
1.  7«  ed.  Iterol.)  In  this  enumenitinn  of  the  VBrioai 
views  and  aporic>4i,  Arintotle  is  not  nnfreqarat^ 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearier  the  reader,  ai  11 
is  continued  without  any  intenuU  neccsMty. 

V.  Relation  of  tiir  AatsTOTKLiAN  Puiu^ 

aitrilV  Tit  THE  I'latunic. 
In  the  Phitonic  philosophy  the  oppn«itinii  h^ 
twcen  the  tvh\  aiul  the  ideal  bad  coinpletelr  d^ 
velojied  it-ylf.  For  while  the  oppofiitinn  and  ta^ 
tradiction  in  the  ide:d — in  the  a-orhl  of  thmight— 
was  conr]nered  by  lMato*M  diidectict,  the  exienal 
and  sensible  world  was  biuked  upon  as  a  worid  if 
up]M>anince,  in  which  the  idea*  cuiinnt  attain  Is 
tnie  and  pmjier  renliiy.  Helwcen  thewc  two,  ihit 
world  (d*  ideal  and  the  viable  wori<l  of  appall^ 
amen,  th.re  exi^ts,  according  to  Plat(\  only  a 
IM-sxing  nliition  of  pnrticii4ition  (u«0«{<t)  and 
imitation,  in  so  far  nami-ly  as  the  ideas  as  the 
prototyju'S  i*an  only  to  a  certain  extent  nile  te 
formless  and  re^inting  niatt<r,  and  fashiim  it  into  a 
vi»ibl«'  exi^^teiiee.  V'uiUt  aecitrdinuly  nuide  the  e>- 
tenial  world  the  rniion  of  the  iiKomplete  and  had, 
of  tli«*  contradictory  an.l  fiiU*,  and  rcoyiiiied  aV- 
M>lute  truth  only  in  th<*  eternal  imniutnblr  id«ab 
Now  thi-*  ppfiosition,  which  set  fixed  limits  lac«|^ 
nition,  h-um  surmounted  by  Ari<*tnt!e.  He  laid 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cann^ 
of  itself  f.ishiim  itself  into  resdily,  i«  pnwrrie**,  and 
has  only  a  |iotentiul  existeni'e.  mid  tliat  it  I 
a  living  reality  only  by  r^tilizing  ii*w*if  in  a  ^ 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  eiK'rvy.  {M^trnpA. 
xii.  (i,  p'.  '2 if*,  8.,  Hrandis.)  The  trantilM 
of  the  idiid  into  the  n-al,  htiwevrr,  An*^<le  rt- 
plains  by  nu*ans  of  the  pure  idea  uf  De|pitt>m 
(irri^iTjrrif).  That  is  to  wiy.  ideality  and  radity 
are  not  o]i|K>M*d  to  e.ich  other,  as  exi»tnioe  aad 
non-e.\ij»teiuv,  acconlins  to  Plato**  vk-w  ;  bat  the 
mat<'rial  it-s-lf  conU'.in-  in  itself  the  tifiptsition,  lh# 
nrgrition.  through  which  it  ci>mes  tn  haie  a  kind  tt 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  aft^'r  the  i«lenl  f>m.  as 
the  nyly  btriveit  after  the  iM-nuiiful.  The  pvwii  it 
a  deiiiiite  fonii  iIim-s  away  not  with  the  matsrr. 
but  with  the  n<*g:ition  which  is  inherent  in  ih« 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  m.iten.)l  i*  faikhi."ved 
»o  as  to  a»suiuc  a  delinile  existence.     Thus  matter 
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h^  ilni  wrnirh  is  ctenuU,  fundamental,  whilit  the 

«i.-Vi;Ur  olijrct,  fiuihioned  bo  as  to  awftnnm  an  indivi- 

liiu&l  ejuAt^ooe  it  produced,  and  periiheti     The  mor 

tenil   in  which  the  negation  is  inherent,  it  the 

p>it<^ijt:aHcy  (fiwrofui),  out  of  which  the  fonnative 

yrii:ri:4f%  m*  an  entelecheia,  fiuhions  itself  into  ex- 

utf'nix.     This,  as  the  fiill  reality  {Mpy9ta\  is  the 

kijVr  •'Vp  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 

Arewtiictt?    to    theee  detinitiona,  the  Aristotelian 

phiUMophy  prrvsrrefiees  genetically  from  the  lower  to 

the  h^Airr.  fhtin  the  ^vwofus  to  the  ^rrcA^x*''  <^ 

thai,  Mf  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  peco- 

'fetfity,  is  cnpablc.      Thus  by  means  of  tlie  t19ri* 

the  uiirfrr«e  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mn- 

aa£y  cnimecUMl  members,  in  which  these  cY8i| 

to  ftiU  exi»tcnce.      In  inorganic  nature  the 

to  »tiJl  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 

hot  in  orgnnic  nature  it  comes  into  exist- 

Mce  as  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object  (tf^n)* 

The  enervT  {ifipy^ta)  of  the  soul  is,  as  on  entele- 

cam.  tA^^iujkt,  both  wous  wa07rrut6s,  since,  as  the 

ttmpurary  actiTity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 

*^eadent  on  the  co-opention  of  the  senses,  and 

mm  WKifrutSs^  i.  f.  cngnoscent,  self-acting  reason, 

JB  w  fsr  a*,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  freed 

frwa  vhat  is  sensuoos,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 

■to  esgnr>4rible  truth.     From  this  exalted  point  of 

Tiev  Aristotle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 

the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 

^v^iiped  itself  up  to  his  time  in  science,  arts,  and 

j-jljiici 

VI.  Aristotklun  Logic. 
.Vn^totle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  log^c. 
TVe  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
Hr^rl,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  th«ir  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
Afiitotle  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera- 
i-m^  ef  abstract  reason,  oi  finite  tkouyht^  with  the 
icemcT  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  lo^c 
M.  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  **  fimte 
ikao^L** 

Ariftotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
tal cMweptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
ftae  anivrrsal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
9«ech.  The»e  categories  (warrryopicu,  ahm  tnerrrf 
y^i^sra,  rA  Kanryopa^fitra)  give  all  the  possible 
iefiaitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  everr- 
thiof  that  exists  may  be  viewed;  they  are  the 
■m  inivenml  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
VMantly  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
vtich  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
parric  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  yini. 
T«t  tbey  are  not  themselves  generic  conception  s, 
«M  give  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
BBil  amvetnal  modes  of  expressing  it.  An  inde- 
pndcBt  exisinice  belongs  to  ouala,  ndtdance^ 
aloa*  of  all  the  categories ;  the  rest  denote 
^J  the  dideient  modes  of  what  ii  inherent  The 
oitqpines  thtfliaelvesi,  therefore,  are  not  on  ultima- 
ta, by  meana  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
*b)«ct  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
poiitioD  in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  f  is, 
tiiat  **  the  nnivennl  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
■4iridual^  {peil  oitrmw  o9tf  rmw  irpthmf  adat&p 
iUmrm  T«r  lAAs»r  ri  cTmu). 
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*  s28ef  ia  the  internal  formative  principle;  fti^p^ 
h  the  external  fionn  itael£ 

t  The  vpdni  aCtria  expresses  the  essential  quA- 
htii>s  only,  the  $9^*peu  oifflmi  axe  sobstances,  in- 
ciuding  both  eaential  and  accidental  qualities. 


After  snhftance  (odtrla)  Arintotle  first  treats 
of  tpiantitp,  which  witli  tliat  which  is  relative 
Attaches  to  the  mairrkU  of  the  substance,  then 
posses  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  detemiination  of  the  form  of  the 
object,  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  oilier  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  tliein,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  cati'^gorics  arc  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlinoa. 

The  object  of  the  caitcgories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phoenomena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  ef 
riewing  things  which  conBtnntly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  arc  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infiuituin  is  removed. 
But  in  Ari6totie*s  view  tlioy  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  mther  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
Bubstance,  and  ore  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  ix  siib&tantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  fISos,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  nuiteriol,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Suvofus  and  ltn-(\4x*uii, 
(Ariftt  de  Aniinay  ii.  c  1.) 

The  categories  are  aingk  words  (rd  Avw  cxf/t^ 
vKoKiis  \ty6iJLtFa),  As  such,  they  are  in  them- 
selves neither  true  nor  false.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  proposUion  (rd  nard  ffviiwKotcfiw 
Aeyo'/xcya).  A  jrmposition  is  the  expression 
(^Pfi^fi^fia)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  {fiiai(n<ns^  ffviifrXoic/i).  This  opera* 
tion  of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment. In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advait- 
cing  from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  {ipfi-i^vtia).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false;  Uistly,  of  compound  pn)positions 
(af  <rvfi'wK*K6yitvai  (iiro<^(jU'<rctf ),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (of  chro^(£y<r€i5  ficrd  rpcdroi;),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed* 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  vcpl  ipfirivtUu 
the  ditTerent  modes  of  oi>position  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discuss^'d.  The  essence  of  Judo' 
menU  which  presents  itself  in  a  visibLo  form  in  tne 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
porticukr,  the  individual,  and  that  the  rehition  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  eonduaion.  In  judgment.  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  sepamte  themselves  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(vporoUreis),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (Atml.  pr,  i.  25  ;  r6  yukv 
(it  »Aov,  r6  hk  ds  fjiipos.)  The  conclusion  itself 
however,  is  that  expres-.ji.n,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises  something  cIm'  beyond  the  premises  ia 
necessarily  deduced.     Hut  the  conclusion  is  stiU 
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considered  apart  from  its  particular  contents ;  it  is 
treated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  tho 
same  time  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  as  yet 
■applies  us  with  no  knoidtdifA  (^irMrrt|fiij).  IJut 
because  this  abstract  univcrvil  poteesBf>s  greater 
fiicilitiet  fur  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  mokes 
the  doctrine  of  the  8}'llogi»ra  precede  that  of 
proo/;  for  according  to  him,  prmf  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  (AnaLpr.  i.  4.)  Accordingly, 
tiigethiT  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  treats 
of  tiie  figures  of  the  syllngiiim,  and  the  different 
forms  of  cimdusion  in  them.  (cc.  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ea»e  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  is  propoRcd  {9^wopuv\ 
and  hutly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
tlicir  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  tn>«ats  of  the  complete  concluKiim 
according  to  its  p<H:u]iar  determining  principles 
(Anal,  iu  1 — Mil,  poinU  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc.  IG — 21),  and  teach«»»  how  to 
refer  to  tlie  syllogiclic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
viction only,  (cc  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knmdetlge  till  we  arrive  at 
proof,  I.  e.  a  concluHion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  {ffvKkoyiciJu^s  hrumitJLoyucos^  dir6i€t^is), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proo^  in  order  to  leod 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  pn»- 
a/Jct.  Without  an  aoiuaintance  with  princi- 
pleR,  we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principle*.  They  are  the  Univernal,  which 
aenres  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
atUiin  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
theniMdves,  and  an*  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
scpanite  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
ctiniparos  them  with  the  immediate  cerUiiiity  of 
seuHUOHs  percoptionn.  The  reubon  (vouf)  and  the 
r.vertion  of  the  reawm  {y6ri<Tis),  which  is  ithelf  tlie 
Uiiivemal,  develops  Uiesc  principles  (dpxi^)  out  of 
it-elf. 

In  proof  we  may  dihtinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Amtl.  jutst.  L  7),  i.  r. 
tliHt  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
{yiv9t  Tiff)  coniiidered  in  itself.  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  dc^duced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  clt>ser 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Hero  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  prei»uppoM;d  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  {xporipa  itrri).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
{iwicrri^tifl)  has  for  its  objt'ct  neoiiaary  existence ; 
conception  (&^(a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  l»e  otherwise  c<mKtituted. 
After  Ariiitotlc,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  meanN  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  tktU  sninething  is  and 
tt-A.v  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  got 
at  by  mrans  of  pnK>£,  but  which  is  neceM»ary  fur  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  vix.  the  defini- 
tion of  tlmt  which  is  subst^mtiai,  by  means  of  which  ! 
we  have  utated  tr/iut  an  ttfj*rt  it.  This  is  ef)*ecU'd 
by  th'fiuitiuH  {Qpi<rti6s).  The  detiiiition  fctates  what  ' 
the  eMtciice  of  a  thing  is,  and  i*  therefore  always  j 
uni\erAtil  uml  afKnii.itive.  It  can n- it  1h'  proved  by 
any    iniuilu  I'm,     nur  even    be    di'mnijilrated    by  J 
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means  of  induction.    (Amd,  putt.  iL  7.)    We  U     , 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  koow  tkt 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  iu  eiist^      j 
itselt     Aristotle  analyi«t  the  diflerent  kiadi  rf     , 
definition  {Anal.po$i.  ii.  10),  then  trniU  ef  ihi     , 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  dedans  ihi     ^ 
wkjf  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  iU  etscBoe).  ari     ^ 
histly  lays  down  tho  method  of  finding  a  ODnsd 
definition.  {Anal,  pod,  iL  11,  &c  iL  1&)  Thei^ 
ject  of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  wbok  » 
cording  to  its  essential  difierenoea,  and  to  lifer 
theiie  again  to  the  genua,  in  order  by  these  mmm 
to  bring  under  conU'mplation  the  whole  as  a  aailf 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  depndcH     1 
memliers.      One  aid  in  definition  is  tiAikwm     '. 
{Budp9cis\    The  definition  must  be  clear  uda^ 
tinct.     Tnis  distinctness  is  attained  by  endean^ 
ing  first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  bsom 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  trtTjt^tatL 
The   use  of  definition  is  especially  impoxtaH  h 
proposing  problems.  {Attal,  jtott.  ii.  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  does  nut,  either  in  his  Ulli* 
physics,  or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  a^     '.\ 
cording  to  the  abbtract  forms  of  conduaion,  ai  b 
develops  them  in  the  Oixanon;  but  thedefiaiM 
{6gurfJL6s)  forms  the  central  uoint  in  the  tatkv    '. 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  inrettigatioiML  Ht 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  uf  a  thing  (rAii 
^y  tZiMOi)  in  the  identity  of  its  ajrulraof  and  sanm 
and  so  continually  points  oat  tbe  uiuTcnd  ii  Ai    / 
particular. 

VII.  MiTAPHYSICa. 

The  fini  philotcpk^  (for  auch  ta  the  bhm  Aii^ 
totle  gives  to  what  we  call  MeUphjaica)  ii  ihl 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causei  of  ikiMb 
(Met,  iL  8,  4.)     It  ia  theoretic  acieooe,  an4  lb 
most  excellent,   but  at  the  same  time  the  MA 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  becauae  its  object,  the  ■■> 
versal,  is  removed  as  fiir  as  possible  fmm  the  p^ 
Ci'ptions  of  the  senses.  (Mil,  L  2.)    It  is,  howcvo^ 
at  the  iKmie  time  the  mo»t  accurate  science,  bcciMi 
its  subject-matter  is  nuMt  knowable ;  and  the  OMBI 
free,  because  it  ia  sought  solely  for  tlie  aake  aC 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  thii^: 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  (4  oiiaia  «ai  ri  W 
^y  %ivmx\ ;  6.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (4  ^Af 
md  rh  tiwoK9lfuwow)  ;  c.  The  principle  of  neliaa 
(Mtr  i)  ifx^  T^f  Ktr^ffMs) ;  «/.  Tlie  parpoav  aW 
the  good  (rd  o9  t^txa  Ktd  r6  dLfoBiv),  Tbe  cariMff 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  tine  boek 
of  tho  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  tkaat 
classes  niiigly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  cooaea* 
ion.  With  full  consciuusnes*  he  decUrca^  aftar 
having  devclofied  the  hifttury  of  metapfayBica  &«■ 
the  Ionian  phiIo»oplieni  to  Plato  in  biild  and  Baa* 
ti'riy  outlines,  tliat  this  science  of  the  firvt  pbiIose> 
phy  had  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  hoping  ckiU 
(^il^XAifo/i^M,,  Afvt,  L  10,  p.  ya.i.  IWkk.  L 

The  c«>iiNci(Mi<>neMi  of  tiie  op|icMition  brtves 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itaelf^  and  the  ci^itsaa 
of  it,  must  niieMiU'ily  \te  pivsiippused  in  all  pkil» 
sophizing.  This  coiisciouKnes*,  which  has  eonwoat 
in  all  its  distinctness  only  in  the  philntopbr  at  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristutle  also  pnsMVM  Itat 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubu  (dwoflot),  which 
riv  against  science  itself  and  its  definitiuniL  Thcat 
diiii)>iH  nnd  qiu>»tionii,  then,  Aristotle  cnriSiderv  ea 
all  sides,  and  then-from  arrirea  at  the  lutlowi^ 
n^nlt:^ 
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(  k  m  tdmpm  which  connidert  exi»t<>nee 

■d  the  4eAiiiCKm«    pert&iiiiDg  to  it  oa 

^  Is  i»  ■ot  tliM*  taiue  with  niiy  one  of  the 

imt,,  lor  ail  Uieae  cousidt^r  otdy  a 

MCMift  «im1  tl«  mlfcriliutei^     3.  The 

Ayliji  wtmri  of  Ibi^gi  luiut  hiiT«  a 

V  Mk^  lo  them. 

Iced  defined  in  Torioiu  ways,  and 
aiM  ib«  H'Jkjl  and  ihe  ititM^  at 
IIBC  tile  ODoditioii  or  coti«titutiou,  inngiii- 
,  mf  m  Uumg  ;  of  ail  tlie  tifitnitiows  how- 
klTAuA  which  dexK>ie«  the  ftuhsUuice,  ii 
IM^  tii.  L  p.  JU'2tt,  Bekk.)  All  other 
i  <>ai/  »ta.t«  attribalf*  or  quaiitic*  of  thi« 
and  are  cu>t  in  ibeir  nntutt^  itide- 
pahlft  of  being  wpiLmted  fmni  the 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idt^a  of  (»ub- 
a)  tiea  «t  the  foundation  of  our  IdettM  of 
«tod  «r«  do  not  arrive  at  the  cogriitioii 
I  mhan  we  kiiow  how  great,  or  whi'fe, 
vben  we  know  wk^tt  it  ia.  The 
eicire,  ut«  What  ia  the  «uli»taiice? 
I «}  which  hai  ever  been  ilie  object 
iTcatigBLicnu  (J/t^/.  viL  1.  p. 
diiinigitiiho  tliruti  kliuU  of 
:  ]»  8alMbUk6t  perceptible  by  the  Mutes 
l«  2,  Tii,  7)i  which  it  hitite  and  pe- 
,  like  tiDigIc  tetulble  objectA.  The  tuo- 
thta  aeticthle  tubttuii<«  are,  —  a*  the 
which  it  fundanieiitaiU  constant;  L 
Kr  fj|%'^»|  the  Begalive  in  relation  to  each 
\  &  Urn  BOlivv  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
JL  Thm  aeeoDd  higher  kind  of  tnbttaaee  ui 
siaj  be  perceiTed  bj  the  tentet,  but  it 
B,  Mich  0*  the  heAvenl;  bodiet.  Here 
pfibriphi  lirfffyua,  actus)  ttept  in, 
sa  to  hir  aa  il  conlaiot  thai  which  i*  to  be 
.  U  tttider»tftnding  i»ov§).  That  which  it 
ia  the  purpote,  which  it  ivaOsed  by  meant 
*f^iwy>ti«-  The  two  extremet  an  here  po> 
tMiiBty  wad  A^em?  ((naiti*r  and  thought),  the 
|Ma**  Bidvefwl  axid  the  active  onirersaL  The^e 
ti»  aftt  Bvt  aolgecl  to  change.  Thai  which  i* 
^■|id  it  iJka  punkikkr  thing,  and  jomq*  frora 
9m  Bii  lh*  other  by  metiit  of  tomething  else  by 
tUflh  h  m  oioved.  The  pnrpofle,  in  m  Jar  at  it 
lilhi  ttiliYtt  prhietple*  it  called  the  ooomi  {dfx^ ), 
h$t  fai  w  fiir  M  it  it  the  puipoae,  it  it  the  rtsaton, 
Ml  (J#4C  w.  U  2*)  Tm  ACCiTc  pnnci(ile  givet 
m^^  It  thaA  whKb  it  cr  r-  ■  ■  -  -  i?=f'lf :  thit  re- 
n^ihs  aBttie  I  It  it  wti  ^otlrr,  which 

»|tfhRM  frooi  the  actn  ,     ,  though  both 

lHOB^hnodL  That  which  cumbiuet  them  it  the 
Jhm^  ihe  ottioa  of  both*  The  relation  of  the 
M*!^  wmmd  id«a  of  crrcAt x«ia,  or  the  porpote 
"  '  W  iho  fonuative  pcind(je,  to  the  idea  of 
"  '^Jiii :  4rr#Ajf;(;«ia  tignifiet  in  the  dif- 
of  caclttemv  the  eompleuou  which  it 
te  tmitnktj  with  mch  fm'^\t  t^xhim^  thing ; 
mi  kdftwtm  ^eiK'^  i   it  in 

•■I^BtJ  with    Us ;  Ix.  3, 

It  17%.  $,  BkaaiL)      i  uu»  uic  ^^m  »  <:»c&tiaUj 


*  TW  adwdity  of  each  thing  prcstippoHct  nn 
4E9^erf  ialcffSMt  foloiittaltty,   wtuch   i«   in    itself 

•Jf  t  Bauairahto,  itot  jucecrptiblct.  The  polniili* 
ii^f  «f  A  ihii^  ia  Iblhiwod  by  itt  actuality  in 
ndaaoi  cither  tn   "*   »*•.'♦-'.-  ^r  t,,  uaion. 

^^  TTflit  J  M  I*-*',  pUblt'. 

I^thai  tht  i^u  a  ttial 
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8.  The  third  kind  of  tobatanee  ia  that  in  whid] 
Biiratus,  ii4pytQ^  and  ivrtKix**"^  w«  united  ;  the 
aintoittie  f«6#lriiuv  -  the  eternal,  unmoved  ;  but  which 
it  at  the  tame  tiine  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actut 
purut,  M^,  Miu  (i,  ix.  8,  xiL  7>»  it  God  himtelL 
This  eubttance  ia  without  matter,  and  to  alto  ia 
Dot  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Ariitoteltmi  philo- 
seiphy  ib,  tluU  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one*;  that  what  is  objective  aud  thowght  (the 
itfipytia)  nut  one  and  the  tfime.  Gtid  bimtelf  it 
etentai  thought*  and  his  thought  it  operation,  life* 
Rction^ — it  i»  the  thought  of  thoughL*  Objeeta 
cJcist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  for  at  they  are  the . 
tubject*  of  thought,  are  tJioughtt.  That  it  their 
ettence  {oMciah  In  mture,  ijideed,  the  idea 
eijstt  not  at  a  thought,  but  at  a  body  i  it  hiui, 
however,  a  toul,  and  this  it  itt  idea.  In  trying 
thit,  Arittotle  ttandt  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  God,  at  a  living  God^  is  the  universe, 
lu  th(!  coarse  of  the  investigation^  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examiuiition  oU  the  views  of 
earlier  philotopbera,  fmtnt*  out  tluit  m^ither  ab- 
sttnctly  universal,  nor  particukr,  tentuoiitily  per- 
ceptible essenc4.'i  can  be  looked  upon  at  piinciplet 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  fnnn  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  bj  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  tpiritual  world ;  but 
the  ab«olute  principle  it  God,,^ — the  highest  neason, 
the  object  of  whose  ibought  b  himself*  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Auaxagorean  povt  wat  decLired  in 
a  prufounder  manner  by  ArittoUe.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  it  at  the  liunc  time  implied.' 
Thought  it  the  sum  and  tubttnnce  of  the  univerti*, 
aud  realizes  itself  in  the  eteraol  immutable  form- 
ative principloi  which,  aa  the  eMencet  indwelling 
(immaueut)  in  the  material,  &thioii  tht<mtt;lve«  so 
at  to  assume  an  individual  exiitence.  In  man.  the 
thought  of  the  divuie  reaaon  completes  itself  «o  as 
to  becMne  the  telf-comciona  activity  of  think ii»g 
reaton.  By  it  he  reoogniaet  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  to  attaint  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  theae  alight  intimations,  wo 
mutt  here  leave  the  subject. 

VI 11.      Tmi    pAHTICrLAR    SrlKNClS. 
Hespei'ting  the  EiMftce  of  tk&  Pariiindar  Stn^n^^H 
ami  the  ditrmon  of  thtm  into  ThtvrtHciil  and  I'ritc- 
iiad  Scieffoea, — The  science  of  the  particular  can 


thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  priuciple  of  the  trna^iuon  from  the  poteniiid 
to  the  actud  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calk  cntetechna 
(rd  iinthis  ^x^v)^  because  it  unites  both  tho» 
potenthdity  and  the  actuality.  Every  uuion  of' 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly tJifi  entelecheia  is  the  pmiciple  of  motinn  ( if 
TOW  Bvvdfijn  BvTOi  imtkixttOi,  ^  Totourav^  Ktyrtan 
iiTrl),  The  potentiality  (ii^tfOfMs}  can  never  be- 
come actuality  {hioytta)  without  enU'lechein:  but 
the  enteletbeia  also  cannot  dispense  w  iih  the  pntefl* 
tiality*  If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  mrrd  BvvafU¥  ; 
if  it  doet  manifest  itn-lf,  it  beoomea  a  thing  iwr* 
Mfryftm/.  The  sojnc  thing  is  often  both  timber, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  hut 
not  yet,  but  cun  obtain ;  the  hitter  in  refercnt^e  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it*  (Buhlis 
in  Ertch  and  Uruln-r'n  flttcyvlojtadit.) 

*  Afi!l.xii.  p.  1U74,  rickic.,  at}r6y  ^pa  wm  ffir#p 
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tzist  only  when  the  MneMiw  of  t}io  particular,  the 
vorifT6v^  I.  e,  tlio  conceivable,  the  n>iis(>nabie,  is 
perceived.  {Mvi.  vii.  G. >  It  presuppuNe*  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  luu 
referiMice  to  that  which  is  denioubtmUe  from  them. 
The  individual  bcieiiccB  deduce  fmm  principlcb  the 
trvilli  »)f  the  piirticular  by  mi-anf*  of  pnmf.,  v^hicli  it* 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Thrir  limit  consiblA 
in  thia :  that  tlic  individual  ccience  bet8  out  from 
ftometiiiiig  pn':»uppoficd,  which  ib  nt-ognized,  and 
deduces  the  rent  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(Hyllogibni).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refeni  the  particuhir  to  the  univerval,  is  the  n'Hect- 
in>;  understanding  (Siavoia),  which  is  op])oiied  aa 
well  to  seuhuous  {lerception  as  to  the  higher  o|>era- 
tion  of  the  R'ason.  With  it  the  ditfeivncc  lictween 
existence  and  tiiought,  In'twcen  truth  and  false- 
hood, k'comei  a  matter  of  cunRciouMiess. 

Kverv  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (7«i'oj,  AimL  ptat.  i.  28,  Mrt.  xi.  7),  ond  seeks 
certain  principles  and  cauMS  of  it.  The  particuhir 
object  therefore  detennines  the  science,  and  every 
science  Je*iucf9  the  prwif  out  of  tb*'  princijJes  }>ecu- 
liur  to  it,  I.  e,  out  of  the  essential  dehnitionA  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  arc  prcfluppo!M.>d 
for  every  particular  science:  a.  That  its  objt-ct, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (t.e.  the 
principli's  peculiar  to  it),  exitU.  h.  The  common 
principles  (axiimis),  and  c.  The  signification  of  the 
csMMiliid  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
tlieir  common  principles,  all  sciences  arc  mutiuiUy 
connecU>d.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  hiw  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  ((Lcpitftia)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  in  the 
■ciencc  of  it  (Met.  xiii.  3;  AtnJ,  jMNft.  i.  *J7 ; 
Mvt.  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metuphy^ics  in  the 
most  accumti',  but  also  the  moHt  diHicult  science. 
A  knowledgt>  of  the  kind  of  Mrientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  rciiuircs  nmbt  U*  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivatiim.  To  wi»>h  to 
apply  in  all  awes  the  metiiod  and  scheinatiMn  of 
a  pliilosophy,  which  in  con««tnicting  its  theories 
begins  fnim  the  fundamentid  idea  (cUpi^wf),  is 
pedantic  (d^tXcv^cpay,  Mtt.  i.  1,  |>.  21),  Brand). 
Natunil  scienci>,  fur  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  couhideratiiMi  as  well 
the  nuinifold,  as  also  the  accidental  The  same 
may  lie  said  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universd,  thi>rough 
definitions  are  not  always  {Msnible,  but  the  true 
can  often  bo  exhibitinl  only  in  outline  {^v  ruw^^ 
Kth.  Sic.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  pnu-tical  has 
alM)  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  theivfore  acii- 
dental.  For  that  reason,  exiterience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  lui  the  pro^KT 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(to8«  rt)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
subbUntial;  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
esMMices  and  those  which  arc  universal  aiv  almoHt 
the  same  natures  (Mvt.  xiiL  \K  p.  lOHG,  2  IJekk.) 
//  if  oM/y  im  the  imiiridmd  tkiU  the  univcr*ul  attaint 

reality. 

The  (larticular  sciences  have  for  their  obji»ct  t)ie 
coj-iiiiinn  nf  the  world  of  ap|MMrnni-es  in  it*  «'iH*n- 
tiil  rh.inuterintics.  For  thi««  jiuqHiw  the  co-ojM-ni- 
tion  of  the  s4>nM.Hi  is  neo'uHary.  Then'f«>n'  li<*n* 
the  propohiliiin,  nihil e*t  in  inttlhttu  f/w^i  hom  /'o  rit 
in  s€ii»u,  hiijils  good.     {Dn  Ahiin.  iiL  8.)     In  the 
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yovs  waBriTucof  the  senMble,  finite  wnrid  is  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attnins  to  th« 
cognition  of  nothing  without  nenMums  pervepciuo. 
Dot  it  is  only  the  yovt  woifyriKos  which  ailAins  I* 
the  cognition  of  the  c«imph-te  truth  of  the  senaibte 
world,  and  here  rice  tv-rnA  the  pmpfKilitin  b<*idl 
gofxl:  MiViiY  fit  in  tcntu,  qitud  mom  /mrii  m  ■»> 
tflUvtu. 

Reason  is  either  tht^trefittii  or  praeiieal  reasM 
(de  Anim.  iii.  lo).  The  object  of  the  firM  is  tka 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  univrniaL,  the  anchang^ 
able);  the  obj<M:t  of  the  other  is  the  Rralisatiun,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cogniti«in  ii 
which  has  been  attained.  {Mftajtk,  ii.  1.)  Piae- 
tical  reason,  therrfore,  is  diivcted  to  the  particiilar 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  rvgoktrd 
by  the  universal.  {Eth.  \ic.  vL  12.)  The  scicntifiB 
treatment  of  the  moral  {rthia  and  pulUia)  hi^ 
therefore,  to  invei»tigate  not  so  much  what  viftat 
is  (  oi)  yap  7y*  •iivnw  ri  iertv  i}  dprr^  ^icn  luj^ista, 
Eth.  \u:  ii.  2),  as  nitlier  how  we  may  become  nr> 
tuous  {i\X*  tv  iiymBoX  ytvwfia^o,).  Without  thi«  lart 
object  it  would  \iO  */  no  we.  The  difference  b^ 
tween  action  and  the  exercise  of  the  ctcatire  power 
{wpSerrtw  and  voicir)  in  the  province  of  practicd 
reason,  is  the  foundation  nf  tlie  ditfcrence  betweca 
moraiitif  and  art.  What  is  common  to  biith  i^ 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activiiT  lica 
here  in  the  subject  (Met.  xi.  7),  and  that  the  e^ 
ject  of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  {^Eik.  A'la 
▼i.  4.^  The  difference,  thererefore,  between  iht 
two  IS  this:  that  in  actitm  (wfjrr^iw)  the  pa^ 
pose  lies  in  the  activity  iu«lf  (in  the  wprntrm^ 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manife«ts  itself,  vhili 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  («oM«r)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  (.Vefti/4.  vi  1 ; 
Matfn.  Mor.  i.  'AS.) 

Thif  th(H>retical  sciences  have  to  do  with  thrt 
which  exi»t<t  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  detiuced  fn>m  it.  Their  object  is  cither,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cngniti'tn  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  stil 
restricted  to  one  »ide  of  the  material,  to  the  qnai^ 
titative  (Mrt.  xiii.  2),  —  accordindy  ^d  4«FVtn 
dXX*  ot)  x^P^^'^^  \  ^^  ^  (^®  univemU  as  \j 
means  of  the  fonnative  principles,  which  give  tt 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existenre  in  thi 
i^sences  of  natunU  thimr^  (rd  dx«ipi<rra  dAA'  sdh 
iKtyitra)  ;  r.  or  bistly,  their  object  is  the  anivenal, 
as  it  exhibits  itbclf  as  necessary  existence  (t4  dBi^ 
Kol  dKlyrfTow  koI  x'^P^^'^^^)*  Out  of  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  phyncs,  and 
theology  develiip  themselves,  as  well  as  the  |n^ 
ticai  sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  acusa* 
niondity  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (cihir^ 
oecouomicH,  {K>Iiiic»),  or  the  exercise  of  the  cnaliw 
faculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 
A. 

Till   TllBURKTICAL   ScilNCn. 

1.  Xaimral  A-iemetB, 

The    science    of  Phvne$   (if   ^wif.    d  vs^ 

^vtrcwf  ivum^fiii)  considers  that  existence  whirh 

i<«  suM.*epiiliIe   of  motion.      Its  obiect  is   not  the 

idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (re   W   %w  thm), 

but  the  idea  in  its  restl  exiktruce  in  the  naienal 

(to  ti  /oti).     Natural  exi^trnce  ho*  the  oriina  rf 

I  nmtiiin  in  itM'lf  iiritfiiially.     Motiun  is  cLani^r  m^ 

I  uhat  <xi«t»  to  what  evi^tft.     Nature,  thei«fi'rr,  is 

I  no  lifeless  subaintuni,  but  an  Myiniutioo  p^ 
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of  ife^  m  ffiimoe—  of  becoroiog  and  being 

'  m  vbkh  th«  DOTiitg  pow#^r  -"-^tn-in 

Ert«  pniieiplet  k  tluc  wh  iu 

Im  uHkitai  cxi«tieooe  watt.  pti- 

(«T^p9*u),  «nd  tbe  fianoative  pri}>cipi«H  arr 

Matter  u  the   fouDdanon 

for  PTenrtbiBg,  acoordtog  to  thr 

which  iaitHslf  ic  perfect,  ttrivi^ 

it  to  that  which  it  mon  perfect, 

toaetaality.    The  internal  formative 

ffO  the  other  hand,  U  the  faatif  of  what 

in  that  whkfa  is  manifold.     For 

ive  lirmc^le  ii  in  itself  etcmul  and  im- 

attd  io  penabable  only  tn  bo  fiir  as  it 

itaelf  in  the  nmteriaL     Natonl  wdencc 

ihe  fisfmative  pniidi|iles  which  in  motioii 

je  continaalljr  rsengender  themtdves.  The 

ive  pdndple  utd  the  purpose  im  the  same, 

'    of  in  a  ditfitrent  relution  :  —  the 

priadple  in  relation  to  tbit  which  ac- 

I  porpoae,  in  relation  to  the  tchv  ?  of 

it.     The  klentttjr  of  the  two  is  the  optroiicr  cuutse. 

TW  njation  of  pnrpooe  is  the  highest  catis^,  in 

whidi  all  phjifial  caoneft  conoentznte  themeclvcL 

J#>jp,  Uu  I — 9.)   Whenipcr  there  ii  purpo«ie  there 

^  __!_: —  #__,t Pkps,  ii.  8)  in  rebtion  to 

ff|«MW  ttnd  aecopding  to  the  activity  of  each 
«»  ii  ila  Bitaira]  conetitation.     Nature  now 
bQl  it  i«  independent  of  all  redt^ction 
(P^  Lc)     It  w-eate*  occord- 
Img  m  an  ancDiiaeioiu  iaipttUe,  tind  its  fictivity  is  a 
^kammmmai,  hot  not  a  dirine  activity  (ti  ydft  p&aa 
iAK  o4  dflo,    df  Dw,  ptrr  Somn,  c  2). 
it  does  not  attain  ita  object^  became  in 
w    proceM   it   cannot    OTcrpower   the 
i  and  then,  thnmgh  this  partial  frusiratiuii 
^  ikr  p^ipeaa,  aborttoni  are  pntduc^id.  {Phjfg.  I.  c, 
A  6hair.  AwimL  ir.  4.)      K^i  f  ro  ha»  the 

IwAttiaD  of  ita    derelopni'  -tence   in 

^^^^ifL-— »  tta  own  purpoKe  $  i;  ...  ,^,.  ^.^.^luc  whole« 
^^^^^■fBh  everything  i«  in  a  ttate  of  rlgimiuft  reel- 
^HH^P*niDO,  and  exhibit*  a  MirieK  of  ^nidations 
■  i«i  tin  leea  perfect  to  the  more  pprfect.  Tht' 
fadliniaf  mtdwm  pnitciple  it  tliu  tiSoT^  and  this 
•hiB  ffattid  i«  «^rtXlx«B  and  ^^pyt  to,  in  con- 
imt  vUi  vhieb  the  nutteriat,  a*  the  merely  po- 
Ittiii^  ii  tha  Inver  principle.  The  con lk*c ting 
M  Wfnn»  the  two  ift  motion^  the  procets  of  be- 
•■■■f  t  nocordiiiglj  fnotjon  it  a  condition  in  all 
vmi^  aad  ha  who  hat  not  arrirtrd  ;it  the  cogui- 
kAff  B«tion  does  not  understand  nature.  (Pkim^ 
^  1*)  Meaioa  i*  the  meant  by  which  erffrything 
^^  t*  mtmne*  from  poteotialitj  (mutter)  to  that 
f«af  which,  according  to  itt  nature,  it  is 
»  i  «4  to  the  form  sppropriAte  to  it,  which  is 
at  as^oit*  The  <t3or  b  thus  what  if  tme  in  the 
fimh  olijiwi*  but  not  sport  from  the  process  of  be- 
a«iif  ^t«t  &  ia  the  bads  of  this  pfoeess  of  becmn- 
ii^  mm,  liiiMiHah  aa  it  is  the  active,  liishjoning 
^  '  '  Tlte  true  pinciple  of  natural  science, 
fiai  in  the  dyoamico-genetical  method, 
apm  fMinm  as  Mimething  continually 
I  tf  tttitca  In  advance  &om  potPtitiitJitj 
iitj,  if^itkei  itself  it  eternal  ftnd  unpro- 
Ifti^ait  k  0m  tlfr  (^^ror  jV^  nt  ovtra)  in  idl 
mmni  thteii  (filkj^.  viii,  U)  ThrcFugh  this 
itoi^  flf  tS  Mftifal  eslaiences  after  the  iaiper 
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J  k  tn  WDJe  sort  fiHH  with  *oul 
(l»tt«r*iiiAM.iii  II.)   The  el.  li^^s 

in  Chfnaatvai*  have 


pfwdnea  each 


,J 


imitate  the  imperishable  ffi*  «•  ff-  tf&nh  and  file, 
Af*L  ix.  8)»  Things  possessed  ^f  life  product 
in  thf  prociMs*  of  gi^neration  an  objtrt  of  like  kind 
A«ith  theinwlvr*  (tlr  Amm.  ii»  4.  1!),  and  so  purti- 
d|)ate  in  eternity  a*  far  ns  they  can,  sinct*  in  theif 
individual  existence,  n«  one  according  to  number 
(•'  '  ^  ■''-.  they  nrc  not  et«*nja!.  A  oonfttant 
iimexion  exhibit*  itAt'lf  in  the  proceas 

'-■-^  X ^  .u  at  of  mtural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 

more  pertiect  fonmationa,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  fv>nns  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
hightT,  so  that  the  higher  iiphere  compn-hends  iitso 
the  lf»wcr.  {Ih  CueliK  iv,  3»)  Thus  in  the  ifmda- 
tioiis  of  the  i'  •  ^  *,T  n  earth  and  hj'Avon, 
the  scvcnil  uteti  by  no  definito 

limit,  but  ji !  Ill  one  to  ilic   othor 

{Ph^n  \v,  h  \  IM  CarJoy  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  iu 
orj?n!J!«ms  pofMes^  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
fi        "  re  and  more  perfeei  foiroai 

,  ii.  %  3^)  Natitrot  teienm 

lV..„  .,.„.-,      , „,  /.  >L*'j«  of  devtUypm^ni^  for  it 

is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  miture. 

To  develop  how  Ariitotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  tceats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  h«w  he  first  develops  the  gradaiioin  of 
the  elements,  the  mntion  of  the  heavenly  Ijodies, 
and  the  unniovfd  moving  principle,  nnd  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  nt  wjow,  aa  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  cnnipltte  orgjuiistaliou  {Potii.  i.  8  ;  IJ\»U 
Anitn,  ix.  1  ;  i>  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  US  feirther  tkm  our  pretent  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  tl>e  excellent 
delineatiao,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
wnrk  of  Bieae  above  referred  to,  val.  ii.  pp»  SI* — ■ 

2.  Afathematics  atnl  thf  Afnthcmaticnl  Seienees. 

Mathetnatica  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  tlie  wmjc  manner;  for 
mathematics  abHtnict  from  the  concrete  attribotes 
of  sensible  things,  and  conbider,  only  titr  tfuantUatir*'* 
{Mel.  liii,  3.)  Thii  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  materia)  on  which  the  imdcrfiianding  (hdvoia) 
dwells  where  it  considers  the  univer^il  in  the 
way  in  which  it  i*  presented  by  the  ab&tractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  oises  {Phy^i,  lu  2);  and  mathematics,  frcnn 
their  very  nature,  caimot  rise  above  the  material 
and  rench  real  esinftttce  ns  sach.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  pju*t  of 
material  existence  (ir«pi  n  fxipot  rtft  oiM€ias  iJATjr 
•wotiirm  T^p  Sftdpioy,  Mrt,  xi.  4), 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci* 
ences  therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  jolHymet 
busies  itjM?lf  indeed  with  the  intenuil  fonDatire 
principle,  with  that  which  bos  an  absnlute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  fiir  as  this  has  passed  Into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  (Met, 
Yh  1,  lii.  7.) 

The  science  of  mathemcitic^,  on  the  oilier  band, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able  and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unaltemble  ^  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immovenlilp,  but  inmiovcable  in  io  &r  aa  It  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  stiince  *»f  .  lastly,  occnpies  it*elf 

with  thjii  whirh  .  iiid  Hbsolutely,  with 

that  VL  hii'h  ib  cliiu»i  a^i^*  .^.^^iiuveablo. 
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Mnthcmnticfl,  therefore,  stand  half-w'ny  bctw^en 
physics  and  metiiphywcs.  ( .U«<.  i.  6,  p.  'JO,  23, 
i  9,  p.  33,  -23,  xi.  1.  p.  21-2,  22.)  Mathematical 
exinteiice  exists  only  Surc^uci  (iuxording  to  |Miten- 
tiality)  iu  the  abHtractive  operation  of  the  under- 
st^indinf^,  and  is  tliereforo  no  independent  exist- 
ence^ nothing  substantial.  We  arrive  at  tlic 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  means  of  separation  {e,  g.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  (Mil,  iy.  2,  Phj/a.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  ahstractum, 
fonns  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  compoiiite, 
or  from  the  banis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it. 
{Phjfs.  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  {Met,  iv.  3),  liecausc 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  <u  tui'h,* 

Resi)ecting  the  view  token  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  see  fiiese,  ii.  pp.  225-234. 

B. 

The  Practical  Sciences. 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences.  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Ethics, 

1.  Gffwral  r>f/inifions,f — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
happiwts  (cUSoufioyia.  AYA.  Xic.  L  2 — 7,  x.  G — 8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(ivipyia)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  acconling  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  fi)r  its  own  sake ;  as  the  highest  human 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  ptfculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  sepanite  independent  period  of  existence. 
(kth.  Aic.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
ports  of  this  definition  are  virtue,  and   external 


•  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
(fioBrifiariK^^  I>iog.  Laert  y.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lohL  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  prtut/  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatise's  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows,  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, liiid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geomctr}'.  (AnaLpod,  i.  27,  Met, 
V.  «.) 

f  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico> 
machean  Kthirs,  as  bi'ing  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  iHMiks  c«intuin  the  ifinrrui  ]urt  of  ethicH, 
the  n'maiiiiiig  ei^ht  bo<iks  carry  out  the  dcliiiitious 
of  this  portion  more  doscly. 
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goo<1  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virinei 
arc  of  tvwD  kinds,  either  int«>llectual  yirtoea  (>••> 
twrriKol},  or  moral  virtues  (i)0««a/),  arawdiiig  w 
the  distinction  between  the  rmsoning  faicuity,  mni 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reaHon.  Aa-onk- 
ing  to  thirl  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  TirtiH% 
which  Aribt4itie  [Miints  out  in  the  sectmd  Imuk  of 
the  Ethics  i>  albo  ditierent.  The  intelKttu:U  vir- 
tues may  Ik>  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  vinu4 
are  ac«]uired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  thn«y 
therefon.',  we  mu'-t  have  regard  to  the  pnictioe  sf 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  direi'tions  admit  of  lieing  givt* n  ivvpeciing 
theoL  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  tmibnl 
**to  n>joice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  fnr 
grief  and  joy  arc  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inaaiuacfc 
as  it  is  the  pro{)er  medium  between  ezcrM  and 
deficiency.  (AVA.  A'lr.  it  2.)  To  be  able  U 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  ha 
ttinjierutf.  The  intemperate  man  experi'*ncr»  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  cnDi|ii>lled  to  prac- 
tise it  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  brcooics 
good  himself;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  aad 
that  too  accomfionied  by  fore-choice  (2{it  wpoai^- 
run^),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjrctiva 
inclinations  and  impulses  {Kth.  \ie,  iL  (>)«  aiid 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  m-hich  thm 
rational  man  {6  tppoyiftos)  determinetw  This  nw 
dium  assumes  different  forms  according  to  tba 
sevend  impulsiMS  under  the  inHuence  of  whieh  tb« 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  la 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proprff 
meiisure  or  degree  de|)ends  on  the  particular  indi- 
nations  of  the  individual 

2.  Spedul  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  6«^ 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  hekn 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  dehncs 
the  idea  of  responhibility  (iii.  1-7),  .ind  thru  and 
not  before  gives  the  developmi'nc  of  tlie  eibkal 
(iii.  8,  y.  extr.)  and  Uitfical  (vL)  virtues.  As  nov, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  tba 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  partjs  so  tha 
second  section  of  the  special  |iart  of  eihicv  is  de- 
voted U>  the  internal  and  external  circumatances  ^ 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  yinue  thruiqtfc 
the  good  nuuiifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpnan. 
Continuance  in  a  courne  of  virtue  is  coiiiierted 
chiefly  with  Jirmmts  t/  ci^irader^  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (i^irp^ffia)  which  in- 
sists i>lcasure,  as  in  endurance  {itopr^pia^  a  Plairaic 
idea :  see  Plat.  Lache*)^  which  renuins  nnsfaakea, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  {Etk.  Sic.  xxi.  1-12.) 
This  tirmneris  therefore  manifests  itself  esprciallr 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  hiasrlf 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  tba 
investigation  of  the  evttHtial  maimrt  nf  filtantn  mmd 
/tain.  {I'Uh.  Nic,  vii.  12,  Ace.)  Farther*  in  tba 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  cruivn  of  all  vir- 
tues, is  a  principal  means  for  a  ste;idy  continaanea 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  thereCore,  in  the  8th  and  bik 
Ijookm  treats  of  friendship  with  the  moat  cavrlal 
explicitness.  He  shea-s  that  it  forms  the  fcianda- 
tion  for  all  kinds  of  unions,  and  contributrs  to  tha 
realization  of  the  good  in  tlie  smaller  and  Wfrr 
circles  of  s«R-ial  life.  Lastly,  the  unnrstricted  exer* 
cise  of  each  species  of  activity  dirvct«d  towards  tba 
gu4»d  is  acconipanit^l  by  the  feeling  of  an  undi^ 
turbed  energy,  and  this  hannuny,  in  wbkh  tba 
external  and  the  iutemal  an  in  nooQidaD6e»  fc^^ 
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whirh  t%€rdwti  m  powerful  influ' 
ui  taipt^  Ufee  num  on  lo  ▼ixtuoat  ac'tmty* 
Qi«adei  Wuy  lfc»  emutant  atteodant  of  th«  Utter 
Ifi  tkift  poSttt  of  fiew  Amtotle,  in  the  1 0th  book 
C<£tt.  A1iir«  s.  l-^),  tmts  of  plefwore  t»  «  poweflui 
MiiBSiA  of  tinue. 

After  lb«  firiiiri|i«l  elansntB  of  th«  r1  "     '      ^ 
Yvtas  Ia««  Imb  tbiu  fooe  thitNigh,  t)i 
^  t&9  Aean^CigJ  llli»  of  nMon,  «.  e.  i . 

to  phijotophkal  conteiupUtlun,  14  brought 

into  new;  vhich,  «te  ft  drrifu'  kttid  of 

I  to  bet  ftrw  xntn.    '  v.  fl.) 

vith  this     rimidA    !i  *   of 

lib,    which    hlU    ItT    nnii    irn«l»    lA 

J  tnd  ill  9xt4prtuil  flood  drcutn- 

t  of  cartying  out  and  aeoompliih' 

eQ<is  of  life.      7%M,  Aiwwcrr«  0cm 

m  THX  5TATC  ;  BTld   M>  Ethtci  of 

I  condtict  oa  to  the  doelniie  of  ibe  itaie, 


r  «tluc«  ef  Amtotle  pfMirrrpd  the  mntt  com- 
~i>lti<i|HWm  ni  the  doctrine  of  rirtne,  re- 
inm  ik*  point  of  view  chaaen  by  the  atl- 
The  pnwiem  which  he  here  propnsMl  to 
W9»  00  Other  Ihan  thb:  ta  exhibit  the 
IIm  proeeai  ol  haeomhtffk  tn  tHal  way  in 
I  it  k  •  thing  atnioBbkr  by  Bun,  u>d  itidlvi- 
iti  the  bent*  or 
»  of  men  (the  exutence  of  which  lu  such 
!■  tWir  tBtund  condttion,  accord  inir  to  the  v^iew 
ttkim  bf  tJl«  andeoUf  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
mnmMy^  hf  meant  of  pmetical  wi*.duii]^  to  deter- 
mhm  thm  proper  medinin  for  thcMir  iiuuiiiold  bent^ 
^k  m  tn  bif  down  the  mle  for  aetk<n.  Further* 
liAwr  dbal  tke  ohtigatton  to  ^nw  accord in^  to  this 
[In  fewtnJeJ  b  the  eairudaJ  uaturcj  of  the 
J,  tnii  that  in  ihb  thoM  leriiimeuu 
an  Atn  aad  imaiovMble  frciii  the  iinmuia- 
lUilMiaWMlian* 

TWo^ies  of  Ari«totle  cnntAiii  the  fundamental 

(rrwx*'^   /Viil.   ir.  11^  «L  Sudir)  of 

of  whirh  the  former   science  i»  itwlf  a 

r;  {w^ktr^tni  tij,  AVA.  A'r'.  i,  1,  il/ajfltr* 
Both  have  the  tame  end — ha|*[jineii», 
««lf  chat  it  ii  Itf  non  noble  and  more  divine  to 
•  pitnplee  *«d  ttatea  lo  thia  end,  (I*o- 
IC  GL  rz)     Pmetiatl  windoni  and  pctliilea  are  otic 
•fN-fi'-*  f»f  hiNi  f /vM,  A>,  vl  ff); 
1     ."    ^    one 
the 

,  pmctical  wiidom  it: 

)ttate.<— a.  l^tfuJaiit^ 

reguhite*  the  general 

otf  the  tiate,  where 

nn  »)f  the  lawn  under 

d^     1'he  admi- 

priif^rr  rrrnltri  '   in  thnt  ivirt  of 

iri  rn* 

rr  1    cif 

jfiftMii  .  ........will 

n»itdelbl  th  the  ap^Iiut- 

toiftbtl; 

A*  the  hiyiiir«t  jtoifwl    i*  wt^iutiiiiig  abM)lTit<*l3r 
l^eiart,  <  #.   a  thing  nf  ptich  a  iiatuti>  ih»t  it  ia 

Mi  b  air  xt, 

l«llia«Bl<  ,;.-,-iiaat 


^cTfj;. 


(ta^irl)  Id  the  fcrtrefnment 
■ni^ar  1^  tpedal  afrilitntin 
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pcrioiii  to  it.  This  howeror,  t«  to  bo  obtained 
not  in  isoliited  or  fiimily  life,  but  onlj  iia  the  state, 
which  18  the  union  af  all  other  circte*  of  &uci>il  lifo, 
Man  therefore,  as  a  bwing  created  by  natiiru 
for  the  ttate  ajid  for  life  in  the  fttato  (^dtfur  iroAi- 
Tm6»^  PoUt.  \.  2,  iiu  <i,  and  elsewhere),  »trirGa 
after  it.  The  itaies  moreover,  a*  a  totality  cwi- 
^i^tiog  of  organically  oonnectcd  membota,  it  by 
nntai^  prior  to  th«  indltridiuil  aiid  the  fiunily ;  it 
lA  the  absolute  jmmg^  Aa  the  hand  of  a  eorfiae  ia 
DO  more  a  hand,  to  the  annihiktiQn  of  the  state  is 
at  the  tame  time  the  annthihition  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beatt  or  a  god  con  live  out  of  the 
bonndt  of  tlie  ttatc,  or  without  it,  {FotU.  i.  2,eztr«) 
It  ii  only  through  the  filate  that  oilr^fta,  self- 
ttuDiciency,  not  merely  for  the  preservntiau  of  liars 
life,  but  alM  for  happy  life,  it  rendered  possible* 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  contequence  of  an 
activitv  of  the  toul  coiuitting  in  complete  virtue 
(i^Tif) ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  completo  rualify. 
And  the  object  of  the  pcditical  art  i«  the  most  ho- 
iiouinblo,  lu  as  (or  aa  the  ttatefman  directs  all  hit 
care  to  the  training  of  snch  cititeus  a»  are  utomliy 
good  and  actively  promote  ewrythiiig  bonounible 
and  nobJe.  {Eth.  I.  10,  !{},  init.)  The  scienoe  of 
potiiica  therefore  is  the  ntioeaaary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  ttalo  that 
the  bitter  can  attain  its  full  development.  Tbo 
two  iiciences,  therefore,  in  AristoUeV  new,  staud 
in  such  close  counejcion,  thnt  in  tlie  Politics  by 
wf»6T<ifmv  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  tar^ftav  to  the  Politic*. 

Accord  in  g  to  the  mi^hod  of  genetic  develop. 
mc*nt  (ifOTd  r^v  i^rfyritA4in\y  ^ifh$at>^  PoliL  h  i), 
Arijilotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  llie  tir!»t  and  moat  tfimpk^  human  asiiocin- 
uon,  the  ^mily  (oucio).  A  matnui/e  of  firee  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  tlie  Heilenea,  nol 
by  the  barbarians,  among  n  iKwn  not  free  men  mad 
womeiif  but  male  and  female  skves  unite  them* 
fidvca  together.  The  distinction  between  llellenea 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  skveA^  in  ArlsLutle** 
view  is  still  A  prhnary  distinction,  because  tha 
oAtural  detemining  dnmmslancfl  of  birth  (aa 
lle]|r>n  or  barterian)  b  atiU  an  etsentinl  element 
ill  the  tdeti  of  /rttdom*  Christianity  6rtt  hiid 
down  the  priueipb,  tliat  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
ppirtiujd  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  tlic  na- 
luml  determining  circnmfitance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  &mi1y 
(slavc«  and  fn^e  penonii,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  detjMitir  (SfTrcjrmf)),  nu^ttial  [yatfi,nc^\  and 
panmtfii  {T§itrifwoiijTiic4  \  with  which  U  astocaated 
besides  the  olttuvo^iKi^.  lliese  Arintolle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  Tbe  arrangement 
of  ihe  whola  domestic  system  restTmMes  monarchy 
{i'cJiL  L  7)^  but  at  the  tame  time  the  fiimily  it  this 
titmge  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  Ue  the 
gcniu  of  frieiitlTship,  constitution,  and  all  that  ia 
jiijit,  {LU.  tljulrm.  vii.  UK  p.  1242.  6,  Bckk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  iMJok,  he  considers  tbe 
jiHrpi»e  of  the  j'tiite,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  cuu- 
i^ifrtiiig  uf  ujutiiiiily  di*pcudeut  and  connected  metU' 
hers,  with  r*'lineijce  a*  wirll  to  imaginary  (PUtok 
aa  to  actually  eKistiug  cotislitutiout.  lie  calia 
attention  to  their  pQiuts  of  superiority  and  iiiferi* 
ority,  aitd  so  indicitttii  the  CHsentiol  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  u'aliaar 
lluji   of  the  idea  of  a  state.     ThcjcuiKia  in  tha 
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!'.:•.  1 , ;  a:--L  I  -  r  :..e  'i-ierT..:  j::  -.  ■•  ::..i:  :  nz 
of  ji  •:—:.-;.:  ti:..!:!  :*  U+:  a:jf:r.-;  :.r  :-r  CT'a:- 

drr:.- ».  ra:;c-i:  a:.«i  ■  ■ . : .•art '. :  -al  r r.r.c ;  i  .-*  r..  ^ -;  I*  ;:.- 
tftirr. : i-i  .v.'l  ■-;.;:-■•.  kV  .:  i v.  1  i }  Kr. :^  ^icr.  a 
biz'.ur*-  of  s.'.e  i-ir :;.-:*:»  ■  f  ^  ■:.»:;:^:i^.T.*  rt-u!: 
i*t»'  f..T:.i  r,f  r.ixeil  «•:.« :!:».::■  ■!!»  (fl-vrSioj-uxj, 
"nhkh  Ari-'.vitl'-  cLiractcrizc^  m-.-r^  *.!"V-!y  .ui  r :- 
ijjir  ii»  the  t.'.rec  *-^M-n:iai  t-j:ic::  n*  ■■>:  j-  .r.i-..il 
pri ■*>:.-.  r  /v./.  ir.  U.  \ L )  HaTi ■:-  :hu*  ;  rr,  .r.  : 
the   way,   ih'.'    I !.;.  -■^.  .tr   j-r^A-wi*   to    iht   n-.il 

f»r'i)j;-m,  to  ^:.c•*•  K^t  a  i>Ui:c  can  Ur  »o  j>--r!'ev:- 
y  C'li.-iiiiiifi!,  as  ti>  ar.-'W.^r  U)  the  rti[i*i-i:i'ii.s 
of  human  nature.  11  r  *},':w4  ihat  the  qiie>::i'n. 
What  is  the  U--!  crtii*:i:Li:iin  ?  i*  C'lmrcicJ  w::h 
thir  •i'l.-.tlMn,  Wlsat  is  the  nm-t  ilf-iralile  ni««.ii»  uf 
lift-:-  (  /''./i.'.  \ii.  1 J  he  di-vi-Itij.s  thei  J/*  r/..i/iiimi.tjiin* 
for  the  n^lUiti-in  c^  the  U'*t  coii-jiituti-in  (/ o.'i.'. 
TIL  4,  ^K,.)^  which  arc  d»-pfMidfnt  nn  fortune. — aiid 
then  |rfi*.w-»  to  thi*  iuUmal  tunditiuns  of  *ui;h  a 
Cjn'-tjtiitii.ii,  uhiih  an?  ii.di-(>tiidei:t  of  f>>rtiine. 
(/Vi/.  vii.  i;i  &1-.)  KiiF  tht-jM*  lati«-r  hr  nn-ls  the 
ccutml  pritiit  in  the  ciiucntion  cf  youth,  which  he 
ihi'P-f'jrc  consiili'ri  as  a  pulilie  ei-no-rn  »»f  the  j'Litt.'. 
(/*'//./.  viii.  I.)  ItM  f»lijfc-t  is  the  ha nnoni.m*  cul- 
ture fif  all  lh«*  |'!iy«.iial  anil  nii-ntal  fKiwi-rs.  which 
layii  thi-  fii'.iiifl:iii>ih  fir  that  hanrnmy  of  {i^'rt'cct 
virtu*-  l»<nh  in  thi;  man  aiid  in  thi- ciii/.en,  in  which 
th»*  punly  human  d -vi  lups  ilwlf  in  all  its  fuh^^•s^ 
and  {I'lWf-r.  My  thi-  in<iividual  vitiAen*  of  the 
ktat«'  [ l''*ht,  \\\.  \\\)  In-in;;  train- -d  tu  a  xirtnou-s 
nioril  lift-,  \irtue  and  moRiiity  U-cmnf  predion li nan t 
ill  all  till-  splii-n-s  (if  |MMiiical  liN-.  and  aciordinL'Iy 
by  ini-aiii  nf  /^Vi/ic5  that  ih  cnniiilrli-ly  n-.diM-d,  fur 
which  tO.y^  furni  the  fftniind-wrirk,  \i/.  human 
]iai'|iiiii-<>H  di  |ii-hiiinu  on  a  lift-  in  accnrdanri-  with 
▼iiiiii-.  'I  iiiiH  fill  th»-  one-  hand  the  M-iciui-  nf  juili- 
tii  H  in  ;iu,iiii  n-lh-i  till  to  the  |)<iint  frnm  whiiii  it 
kt.iMi.j  i-t^i'-H,  uhiieon  thf  nthrr  hanil,  ina-«n:ui  h 
nft  ait  aiid  uiiitory  are  iniliuU-d  in  the  circle  nf  thi- 
inr.ii.N  hy  ulmh  ihi-  i  iti/i-ii  i.H  to  Ik-  trained,  it 
pi.iiiii.  In  \  III!  1  what  lA  iniuiediaU'ly  cv>nucctc'd  with 
ItMdi  tu  the  di  iKirtUjeiitA  of 
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X   h'vt.T^  ami  AaUt^sia. 
1.  F^:rtc. — H  -r*    we    Mcd   My    but   littb; 

ixr^-  •AfZ3..M  iz't  warJLf  of  Ari*todo«  which  i^atm 
-.■  --1  ♦  t^  jr-cu  a.-«  TO'.n  gvnefaily  known  and 
'^A:'.  'Mz:  -JL-s  zr  ZKz'.y  f:.UtJ»»f#hical  writingN  and 
-.:_--/  — ji--^  ::•.'  -;  /.cs  itM.lf  i*  of  coukMUrr«Uj 
.--•  1..=  i.:-.  W<  ihtfrefuR  make  oolj  mom 
^•.•r:i:r.-      -^rfA-  c»- 

rw:-:7rc  ,:a.-..:»  »:^  by  ude  (drrirrfv^of)  with 

i  j.«".:.ek.  r  r  >:.^  jl^tv  to  do  with  Hibjecta,  with 

-v^.-:.:.  i«  :*-ru.:.::.^  x*i  no  particular  icieDce,  eTciy 

ce  =^y  -i.kir  "./.iisri:  acquainted,  and  respecting 

V  '..cz.  t'^rj  :r.e  i-^m«  h;iZi*rlf  c^nble  of  Ibncinf 

1 . :  iZTj--^'^     Er  rr  one  contiden  him«elf,  and  ia 

^.   X  ocru  r.  eivr.:.  an  orab>r  and   dialectician. 

rl-^t.rc  :a:«r^  ::.;*  rAztine  to  an  anibtic  know- 

.-.-ir^.  ':t  L^-ar.*  -.'f  :wt-nr.  which   arriTra  at  the 

pv.-:r'|.:::-  a  <:t  :.'.e  caB«e«  why,  and  the  meant  bj 

T-:^:.  izf  > -raior.  who  ha«  not  bvcn  theonrtica^'j 

ra-^-T'i.   a-.ulr.t   h:*   obj^L     (/ttr/.   L   1.)     Th« 

lirr.-.l  o{  >ui:.i  a  theory  it  the  aqj^umentalion  br 

-m.vh  c  avA-:i  s  is  pnduoed.     Knthymenrt  arw 

ii:*    ^.u-tiJ:^.:l    {rinA  r^t   wiar^tn)    of    ai|K»- 

=-e:.ui:-.<a.      Aritlotie.  as  he  hinvclf  laya,   tin4 

^l.r-:<:«d  hi«  at&enti  -n   to   th«   fundamental    prin- 

c:p!r«  4*  th-ir.     The  Jj^rt  of  Iloetoric  ia  cuiinc- 

:.oc.   l-Mt    r.i    l>'^^i:v««   (Ipyoar)    ci>n»i»t»    in    dia- 

v'-'T.  nr^  iri.it  w::xh  a^-akcu*  Mli-f  with  rrdprct  to 

:-.■•  ».:;-c:  ::i  kar.d.  (AA^-r.  i-  1,  o4  ro  v«7oa«  «y>or 

5^-rnf.  aVCi  Ti*  iSctr  ra  bro^x"*^'  «i6a»d  «f^ 

fca-To.-.       C-'iup.    QuinuJ.    ii.    la,    13;    Mas. 

>ch::.::u   •;':■   u  -M-r*    '{U'f  ab  Arisl,  liLri  tit  arte 

r>:.  T-i  X  p.  8,  \c.)       1  ;•*.-  ui.  an*  of  pmof  (viorcu) 

\y.rrv:  r-  a.-^  what  wc  are  mainly  ctiiicemed  with. 

l.-.-Y'  are  partly  exti-nal  (w.tnoMeB,  A^).  partly 

Ar::*:icul.  to  U-  crx.-a:r^l  \>x  the  oratur ;  to  thete 

Ul  aj  the  f ••:>>•  m.il  liii.ilitiet  (i|A>f }  of  the  onior 

:.::;. -^-!*,  ai.l  the  u'.>p'.<sicion  of  the  hi*an-rh,  and  the 

rr.-i'.'  j'.v'lf  in  whi«.h  the  ar^uim-nt*  anr  exhibited. 

Kp-::i  tn-.-  mar.*  nl  jinnif  we  diH:«i\er  what  in  re- 

■,ui-i:<-  in  thf  ■  mt.ir :   he  nkUfct  uiidt-P'taiid  huw  to 

f-^Hii  liiKichi-iKn-.  niu-^t  po*»4rk9  an  in»ight  into  the 

inr-ral  nature  an  I  \irmt-»  of  man,  an  wt-U  b>  an 

aci^Ti.i:ntai.a-    with     the    pai^iuii«^     {lihrl.  ii. '*"*.) 

Acoirdni^'ly  rhcturic  ^mw*  a»  it  were  nut  of  the 

.  fMi:?!  of  diait-ctics  and  ftiticn.     (i.  4.)     For  mrfn- 

mi-ntat:<n.  ox;im|]e  and  enthyinenie  arv  in  rhtftorie* 

I  what   inducti-in  and  citnclu-^inn  are  in  dialectics 

I  A»  r»;r-iid9  their  buliji-ct  matter,  nwM  euthymmica 

'•  an'   taken    fmin    tlie    i»{Hii;d  departnientt  uf   th« 

.  Nciitice'«.   1  n  the  la,\  iii^'  do«  n  nf  the  general  and  pai^ 

!  tictilar  ifinLt  «f  view  the  exa-iU>m-«  iif  the  lEruuiae 

t-uipirici'«tn  uf  .Xii^totle,  whiih  i»  united  «iih  the 

,  ntii>t   ai-ute  Ki^uity,  amply   displays  itaelf,  and. 

{•articularly  in  the  tn-atmt-iit  of  the  «ci^  uafuldi 

.  a  lich  tn-a»uro  of  pHYchulit}fic.-d  cxpi-heiicr,  wUjch 

lay-i  Utrc  the  mo»t  becn-t  ivccmi*»  of  the  human 

■  heart. 

The  several  ^pixirii  of  oratory  dert-Iop  thrmirWra 

out  of  the  dilTerent  di^iiusitionk  whi«.h  may  rxiU 

in  the  hean-r  of  u  ft]im-h.     The  heiuer.  namrU,  u 

}  either  a  •dcb-^'s,   i.  i.  lii»teii«  only  tor  the  take  cf 

art ■^tio    enjiiyiiieut,   or    he    ii  uue    who    (mhua  a 

juilv:menl  re-'fuxtini;  what  in  to  come,  or  what  ;• 

'  {i^int.     Ill  accordance  with  theMr  ditfen-Kt  charac- 

t«rh    in  which    tlie    hi-juvr   ap^iears   iht-ne    nrvuil 

.  thn-e   h|nric'«   <if  oratory:    the  i/WaArru/nv   (^fvM 

avfA6»v\§iniKuv),  the  JuntHne  (>.  5uiari«o»)i,  the 

t'j-i /virtu-  (7.  ^iriSfurraroi').     Ari»tuili*  then  deleft 

I  mines  wh..t  iin'  the  eskential  elrineuts  of  thcM 
hjNx'ies,  ami  further  the  orcasum  and  purpoaes  ef 
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TWe  ililTwiiiiiui  of  poipote  atgphi  involves 
^nmentAi  accordiDg 
lo^or  pwtkulan 
•f  coaviocing.  bowerer,  d^pendi  not 
moricBl  eoiiclitsioa^  but  aUo  on 
of  tke  ontor,  and  the  diiipotitiofi  of 
HhCTffere  it  it  oeeeMmy  to  shew 
]|*9  liie  iiMmnble  diapOAtioa  nquuite  on  every 
«eaM«Hi  ii  to  be  froducad  in  the  nuod  of  the 
ki^nr*  B«i  a  ftamam  mtiit  kaj>w  not  only  teAat 
tw  B^;,  but  bA»»  Aoir  to  laj  iL  Thez>efore  rhiitoiic 
!■%  hy  «m]r  of  fwmrlniiott,  to  ticmi  of  oratoncal 
«sfnaoiaa  sjnd  atnu^nieRt. 

X  i^tHa. — ^^ITioo,  O  man,  alone  poaecsseflt 
ttLi*  Tloa  dietam  of  Schiller's  i«  already  ex* 
hf  Afittotk^  (MeL  i.  L)  In  art  the 
ol  m  vork  u  the  main  matter  and  the 
vhilft  the  puqxwe  of  omtoiy, 
'i»  tlm^cluntt  practkail,  w  e:xttBiiooui  to 
^■■Ib  iu«Ml  Tlie  lelation  of  art  to  moraUi^  and 
oirte*  ia,  on  ihe  side  of  the  artiit,  a  very  Uight 
«•■;  lai^  with  dbpotiUotia  and  ■putlnieut^ 
9%kk  m  Mtkina  form  the  most  important  point, 
«•  hm99  oothing  to  do  in  the  pnictic«  of  art, 
wktn  llMt  vain  idling  i*  the  piodoction  {rotfof)  of 
%««L  On  the  other  batid,  honef^r,  every  art, 
^l  «rafj  voek  of  art,  exert«  a  iDoral  iniiuencis 
poifcio  nd  jmfgn  the  •tronger  cxnotimu  of  the 
mdt  «lv«Sfthr!D»  and  elevatet  the  mind. 

^MU  like  natuxv,  produce*  by  fafthiaolng  organic^ 
dfb  Im(»  witli  oeiudo«i«iieat  (/"^  il  8).  and  ita 
Wtin  «ftfftc»  aa  veli  m  the  eonteroplation  of 
Aaa  flOerta^  aad  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be^ 
La^  to  tha«e  higher  exertions  of  the  uiind  {ri 
o^FTT^}  ahi^  hare  tbfir  porpose  in  themselveB^ 
Ailrtail^  iodfed,  in  ocoonknoe  with  the  light  in 
wkiA  mt  niBCler  waa  generally  viewed  by  the 
mmmitt  rvdbons  art  amoqgit  the  higher  purposei 
tf  the  slate  aisd  of  religion  (Polii,  viii.);  but  with 
ym  it  bae  aiao  already  the  tignification  of  on  tnde- 
the  mind,  which  ennobles 
aaA  which  «gaiii  diawi  within  lU  sphere 
Afaba  aad  aionlitj  likewiie. 

AM  lbs  •TPual  acts  find  acommon  bond  of  tmion 
ii  ^ki%  thai  tbey  are  aU  imitntiout  <Mi/ti$(r«if), 

I  ib  all  MftM^  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
orchestic    ( the  ^ art   of  dancing), 

alatnary,  strive  after  tmth,  tbo  real 
ti  thtngt,  which  they  represent.  That 
4iitiQguiahef  the  aits  from  each  other  liet 
ia  the  divetiity  of  the  nteoM  by  which  tliey 
m^  pwtlj  in  the  object  of  represenution, 
prav  ta  the  mmde  of  representatiou*  According 
is  M*  dlifcivifiy  ani«  the  dittinct  difltinsnces  in 
flu  iftty  the  ^edea  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
dmL  BaWi  according  to  ArintoUeV  view,  the 
ii«««loped  and  niatiifoted  itself  m  the 
tf^  «3Ui  be  pointt^d  out  only  with  rcfi>rvnce 

II  fatcsy,  hecaaoe  this  i»  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
lalt  (la  hS*  work  w*pl  iroiirnc^f )  has  tresitcd  o£ 
Fa^  k  iJbt  pfodoct  of  iuNpimii'^n  {HAei.  m.  7 ), 
tod  w  Baaai  af  r^ceeentation  Is  UiiguAgf^^  metric 
olm  veil  a*  usamAomL  (^**^\  ^  )  Improvitsa- 
6aa  iBCm  tie  bintorical  f^iuiUua  pohn  for  all 
MVTf  wfci  cetnrat  divides 
lai'^iaia  i  -,  thnt  wbuh 
iioaa  the  jdutc  hauK 
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capable  of  inspimtion  {ii6  td^vova  i)  noitirnc/^ 
ia^iv  ^  iiaviKoUf  Rhet  ii.  15  extr.)  niake  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  diBpense  with 
discretiun.  The  extcmid  form  of  the  rcpr<!iM*uta- 
tiun,  the  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
ttu^-^thing  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  etill  renmin  a  hi»- 
iury,  {Pod,  1^,)  A  (subject  becomes  poetiail  ouly 
through  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representatioOf 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  mid  ar- 
langemeut  of  the  matter,  the  avvB^ait  (or  <xiJ<rrcur4t) 
Tflsf  vpaytdorranf  {Poei.  7}f  m  other  words,  the 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  OMmiied  a  lively  form 
in  tJie  poet ;  and  tins  is  the  starting-point,  and  ai 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  [dpx^  ical  oToj'  ^^OC^ 
i  fiu$ot  riis  tpaytfiRiai^  i^oet  7*)*  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philoeophicnl  than  his- 
tory I  for  whilst  history  ia  rutttricted  to  individual 
actual  facta,  the  poet  Uikcs  higher  ground,  and  re- 
|iresents  in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
m  itself,  can  \\i\[y[yen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
univenoJly  applicable  and  necestiu^'.  The  univer- 
sal in  [Ktetry,  however,  Is  not  an  abntrucL,  in* 
deiiuite  something,  but  nianift'sts  it»elf  in  the 
charactt'ristic  individuality  of  person  by  meuns  of 
lon^iage  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probnbiliiy  and  neceskHity.  {Poei.  tK)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetrj'  everything  individual,  as  im- 
porting something  universal,  h  thoroughly  tigidfi- 
cant,  hi&ton",  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono- 
logical succe^iiion  whut  the  individual  liaa  really 
done,  and  what  hiis  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
tonon  is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
iucoesblon  of  the  facts  which  he  describes ;,  the 
poet  has  theee  anrcdtrictedly  under  bis  dominion. 
With  theHO  individual  features  of  Ariatotle-i 
Poetics  we  rou*t  here  content  ouraeUea,  as  a  com* 
plete  eJuimination  of  ku  theory  &(  the  epua  oiid  of 
the  drama  might  eaiidy  lead  mi  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Ari'BNDix. 

The  main  source*  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  aro 
lost  to  lu*  The  n amber  of  works  on  biogmphy 
and  literary  history  extaiit  in  antiquity,  from 
which  lnr»nn!ition  might  have  been  nbtiiined 
reRpecting  Aristotle^  mu«t  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  40  such  writers  may  be  collected,  whoso 
works,  with  the  exception  of  aingle  quoiaUons,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  AnRtotle  in  particular,  wa 
have  to  rx^ret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  llermippui 
of  Smyrna,  Tiraotheus  of  Athens,  Uemclriui  of 
Magnesia  (d  Mdyyritj^  Pgt'udo-AriAtippus,  Apollo- 
doms  of  Athens,  CiimeluSj  Phavorinus,  ike*,  us  well 
OA  those  of  AristoxenuA  of  Torentum^  ApeUicon  of 
Teos,  Solion,  AriBtocles  of  Meswne,  Domascius, 
Androntcus  of  Rhodes^  and  Ftolemaeus  Pbiladel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  snurcoa  still  extant 
are  the  following  : —  1.  Diogenes  Laertitis,  v.  1 — 
^&  ;  2.  Dionysius  of  H  olicaniiusus,  JiftUfola  aii 
Aimmacum  de  Dtmotikme  et  Aristoteh;  3»  Pscudo- 
Antmomus,  f  vHa  AruUdcUsy    by    a  later  com- 
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•  Aristotle,  indeed,  i»  there  speaking  only  of 

y,  but  what  he  Kiys  of  the  mytlius  with  re- 

to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry* 

r     Victor  Ctjusin,  in    the  Jtrnrml  des  SavatUf 

D«?ccmtMr,  1H.T2,  p,  747,  maiutains  the  authenticity 

of  this  little  biogmphy. 
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pUcr,  according  to  otliera  bj  Philoponun,  editotl 
by  J.  Nunnesius,  together  with  nn  old  Ijatiu 
translation  of  the  lamo,  with  some  addition* 
(Vetus  translitio) ;  4.  The  short  Grwk  biognipby, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Monnge 
(Anonymus  Menagii  in  Diog  I^i-rt  v.  Z.\  vul.  ii. 
p.  201,  cd.  Mciboro.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  IIcKychius  Milesius.  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  vol  of  Huhle*s  edition  of  Aristotle.  Among 
the  more  modem  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  works  of  Goarinus  of  V'erona  (a.  d.  1460, 
Ilia  Arutotflis^  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch '•  bi«>graphies)  ;  Patritius  (Discumionei 
Periffitcticae^  Uasil.  15R1),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vita  Ari$totelit^ 
Lugd.  16*21)  ;  Andreas  Schott  {Vitas  oomparatae 
Ariitotelig  ei  I)emogih^itt  Augustae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to)  ;  Buhle,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Krsch  andOrulwr^s  EHcyclt,padie^ 
T.  p.  273,  Ac;  Blakesley's  Life  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  Aristotelia  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

A IlISTCTELES  ('Apwrror^AijO.  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Panegyricus 
of  Isocratea.  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  35.)  Some  modem 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  rtx*^***'  <rvvceytieyi/ij  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Lac'rtius  (t.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Lat-'rtius  (t.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  n«pl 
Tloirrriit^s, 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  megaric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plut.  Arat.  3,  44;  Diog.  LmVrt.  ii.  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  C'leomenes  had 
token  possession  of  the  town,  Ari'-toteles  c«)n- 
trived  to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyh.  ii.  53;  i'lut.  C/eom.20.) 

5.*  The  author  of  a  work  n§p\  nAcorairAuw, 
which  is  completely  lost    (Diog.  I^aert.  v.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost.    (Diog.  I^i'rt.  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philrv 
Bophers  <if  the  name  of  Aristotcles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Metaphi/n.  xii.  55);  the  M>cond,  a  son  of 
ErasiHtratus,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Kmpiricus  {adv. 
^ filth,  p.  51);  and  the  thinl,  a  Mytilenat^an,  was 
one  of  the  nuisi  distinguished  speculutire  phildho- 
phepH  in  the  time  of  Galen.  {Ik  Constwtud.  p.  553, 
ed.  Pari«.) 

8.  Of  Chalcii  in  Eul)oea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Eul>oea.  {Tltpl  Ev^oiai, 
Harpocrat.  *.  v.'Apyovffa  ;  Schol.  nd  A/Mjt!on.  Wutf. 
i.  558.)  S<»mc  critics  have  l>een  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  p<'rson,  and 
that  the  work  on  EulH>ea  a-^cribed  to  him  is  only 
another  nam**  for  the  Ev€o4<a¥  woKirtla  of  the  great 
philosfjpher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  n'awn  for 
ftuch  a  supjiohition. 

Ancient  writers  make  mentitm  of  many  more 

•  The  alK)ve  article  was  writfn  in  (lennan  by 
Prof.  Suihr,  expressly  for  this  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  i*.  Mason. 


AllISTOXENtJS. 

persons  of  the  name  of  Aristotelet,  reapectinf 
whom  no  partiailars  are  known.  Dingvneft  enu- 
merates eignt,  including  the  great  philosoplier,  and 
.Ions! us  {de  Ser^t.  /lintor,  Phil.  i.  12)  no  less  than 
thirtv-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  Su] 

All  ISTOTl'M  US  ('ApMrrori^iof),  became  tyrant 
in  Klis  with  the  help  of  Antignnua  Gonataa,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  croel 
manner,  was  killed  by  llellaiiicus,  Crlon,  and 
others.  (Paui.  v.  5.  §'l ;  Pint,  ds  Mmlier.  Ftrt 
p.251,&c.) 

AKISTO'XENUS  CA/Nirr^^m),  a  nhiUwophtr 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  Tho  date  of  nb  biith  in 
not  known ;  bat  fmm  the  accoont  of  Suidaa,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  leara 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tarmtum,  and  was  the  mb  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spinthams  (otbcrwitt 
Mnesias).  (AeKan,  H.  A.\i.\\.)  He  leomt  mom 
from  his  father,  and  having  been  afterwards  instnrt^ 
ed  by  Lompms  of  Er}'thrae  and  Xenophtliu  th» 
Pythagorean^  finally  became  a  disciple  at  Aristetlt 
(GelL  iv.  1 1 ;  Cic.  Tuse.  Dinp.  L 1 8),  whom  he  appean 
to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  stndiea,  though 
probably  not  in  the  succesai  with  which  be  pffuia> 
cuted  them.  According  to  Suidas,  he  prodiKed 
works  to  the  number  of  453  npon  muikic,  philosophy^ 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  Kteraturb 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Amlnde^ 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himselC  that  ht 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  bis  diwasi 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophnistus  caused  bia 
aftem-ards  to  slander  the  character  of  hit  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristocles  {np.  Eut^.PrarjK  Eranp,  xt.  2),  who  ae- 
serts  that  he  never  mentioned  Arintotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect  We  know  nothing  of  his  phil» 
Kophical  opmions,  except  that  he  held  the  ina)  te 
be  a  hirmimy  of  the  body  ((]'ic.  Tutr.  iJuj*.  i  HI,  18; 
Lact  Inttit.  ni.  13,  df  fJiH/.  /A-i.c.  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  alrrady  discu^ced  by  Plato  (in  the 
Pkatdo)  and  comltatetl  by  Aristotle.    {De  Am.i.  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  muhician  that 
AriHtoxenuH  apiN'ars  to  have  deserved  and  aoiuiivd 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  cun^ider* 
able  remains  of  his  works  ha\-e  come  down  to  m 
except  three  books  of  dpfioimcd  trrotx^n,  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  si-em  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  S4*{)anite  musical  treatises.  (S-e  Bumey.  Hid. 
of  Muni f^  vol.  i.  p.  442.)  They  omtain  less  actual 
information  on  the  the«>ry  of  (ireek  music  than  the 
later  treati<ies  aserilied  to  Euclid,  Aristoides  Qu!n> 
tilianuH,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interrsttnit  fmia 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  tlirir  cntiri*mB 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  ther  brlmii;. 
Aristoxeniis,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  «iwn  ac^ 
c«iniit,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  ;irJ  »y»- 
teniatir  exposition  of  the  subj««ct ;  and  hi*  atranl  at 
introfliicing  nut  only  a  more  Hcicntihe  ki)ii«!rdc*v 
but  also  a  more  rvfinetl  and  intellectu:d  taste  tlu 
that  which  preraileil  among  his  coiit*  m|«inri*^ 
whom  he  accusim  of  cuhivuting  only  that  khiil  ^ 
muKic  which  was  capable  of  ttsrrtifritt.  (Arifttot. 
p.  2.'t,  ed.  Meibom.)  He  l*ecame  the  fi>uiider  of 
a  M^t  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  afti^r  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  who  weit»  oppor»ed  to  the  Pylha- 
Kon'aiiN  on  the  i|uesti<»n  whi'lher  rm»^m  or  tntm 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  nm»ical  science 
ami  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  its  prt<peei- 
tions.  Pvth.tgoras  had  discoven-d  the  omnciina 
between  mu-ical  iftfmd»  and  numerical  ratios; 
and  It  had  been  found  that  the  principal  eoocunia 
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hf  linple  fiilot  which  were  either 
(of  tlk»  f»RD  *"*"    )  or  muliiplt 

■^  T  J^  Frani  thU  fiict,  he  or  his  foUoweri 

thftt  na  ioterral  could  be  coiuonant  which 
hff  A  mtio  of  ji  di&fcnt  kind ;  and 
\mat  tk«7  wvfm  obliged  te  muntBin  (cuntmrj  to 
ttif  iluiaii  of  ih**  -  '—^  that  iuch  iiii^rval*  m 
^«ttwiMi  l»u  >^^)^  for  example, 

wm*  dkMVOrt.     j\  joftly  blamed  them 

i^  iMr  CMikipt  of  iauiij^  but  went  ioto  the  oppo- 
Mto  €xlaaB0  «f  allcnrtngr  too  much  authority  to  the 
AdhaoB  of  dbc  oar,  thou^  without  dcnjr  iug  the  ex- 
JiBBeif  A  eccum  txnth  in  the  arithmetkal  theory 
(^tfX  BotDoiiilftiiM,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
mffaiMiMiiiiiieinil  added  to  the  octave  produce* 
mmbftf  moammaob,  which  ii  true ;  but  al*o  that 
^fmftk  m  c^oal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
tti  fchitj  ^  wkfcb  prvpo«itioa  ii  oot  dirtctty  ap- 
pHU  10  fcbe  aoTt  (mt  mdirtdly  would  becnmo 
of  ihe  fierj  experiment  irbich  he 
llio  €oii£nDa^tt  of  U.  (See  Porpbyr. 
r«nB,  IS  t*lot.  ifiMrm.  in  Wallii,  Op*  vol.  iii.  p. 
aUooiWallb**  appendix^  pp.  159,  169;  Buniey, 
«L  i  «hap^  ▼.;  Tbcan  Smrnu  p*  8^  ed.  Bulliafd. 
mk  mA.  f»  292.)  The  title*  of  a  good  many  othor 
Analoxenua  have  been  collected  frfiin 
hf  Meuraios  and  other*,  (Sec 
CrnaMf.  foL  il  p.  257  \  Clinton,  F.  //, 
«i  -L  appgnAJy,  cu  12.)  Among  ihem  ore  lire^  of 
Afchyta«^  Socratet,  Plato,  and  olbef 
^rtoD*;  and  lerenil  treatifteft  oti 
^tod  with  muftic,  including  one  n«pl 
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^OjpX^*****    A°<1    0^^    ^*P^    AtlAltfl'    TpTr 

Mat*  A  feagment  of 'Fudiuic^  ffToix;<<a  was  edited 
bv  Manffi,  Ven.  I7B5.  A  collectioa  of  fragments 
« lit  sder  wtirka  is  given  in  the  eitay  by  Mahne 

fy  lk«e  took*  of  'Ap^vM^  <rroix«a  were  first 
•fiM  to  Luia,  A-ith  the  Harmonic*  of  Ptolemy, 
kf  Aat,  6<^oviniia,  Ven.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
^^MJMmmvnd  Nicomacho*,  by  Meunsu*(Lugd. 
^  [#I*}|»  irtics  like  hi*  prrdeceMor^  mm!Ui*  not 
Hhofv  |i»d  •affideni  muMcsil  knowledge  for  the 
tti*  Tiha  kot  cod  beet  edttiofi  i*  at  pri!*cnt  that 
rf  tJaflxmips,  pfioted  (with  o  Latin  venion)  in 
^  AiOkfmm  M^fitxtM  A  uctorrt  Stj^km^  Am*t  1 652. 

^Hafcr-.  iP^-T^filfr  ff*'  A  n*{t.iiM»o  ph^^tffjitfio  Peri- 
1^  [\V.  RD.] 

M!  ApwfT^fl'or).      l.UfSe- 

faoi  ti»  .-^i*. ,  -  iMvi:-  poet,  who  i«  said  to  have 
^m  Ibe  iif«t  who  wrote  in  Hiiopo^iitic  metres, 
Bafietiof  tke  tifoe  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
P^3  •tafted  that  he  wa«  older  tlian  Epicbanuu*, 
km  abtnit  a.  c,  &4(i  to  445.  (Schol  ad  Jrist&pk 
/te.  4i97 1  H^'ha  rid.  p.  45,  cd.  Gai«f. ) 

laMoB  (f  JkriiR.  Mai)  plaoei  him  in 

0L  tB  {iL  c  ftfj  i ,,  ..-.-  -  ir  statement  requires 
0^  OxiAiBOtioai*  it  he  was  bora  in  that  year, 
W  «■■•§  ho^  heett  it  Sr?'nnnttati,  it*  ScHtiu*  w,i* 
Mi  io«4fd  tin  a^  >i.     But  An>^tox^i]uR 

tiM  yeflopi  bOTT  1  .'  the  (4r«t  6ettt«'r&  st 

$mmm^9md  tbaa  iMv*i  ^.ume  to  be  regaided  as  a 


%  A  CjmmAe  fbiIooopher»  who  appeoti 
W*  boA  diatii^aiahed  for  anything  exc 
iMtift  wb*^ »  0»  d*r>y*<l  lliiY  •uniami'  of 
fAAi^ip  * 


Amvn 

ybpleyn. 


not  to 
except  hi* 

IL.  S.j 
Gnfek 


Mori,  Acui.  iii.  IC,  p.  2,33),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alexander  Phiklcih<?»  (Galen.  lie  DijTer,  Pub.  iv. 
10,  vol.  viii.  p»746),  and  tuuBt  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  begiutitiig  of  the  Chrifttiaa  eni«  He  was 
a  follower  of  Heropliilus  (t&jSrf.  c*  7.  p»  734),  and 
studied  at  the  cckbmtcd  Heniphilc&n  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Men-Cams,  between  Laodiooa  and  Canira.  Ho 
wrote  a  work  n<pi  T17T  ^Hpo^ihov  Alfi4c9v5t  Ih 
HmtpkiU  Sceia^  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  it 
quot^  by  Galen  {ihid,  c  10.  p»  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  **  Diatribe  de  Ari** 
toxeno,'*  Amstel.  1793,  8vo,)  [W.  A.  G.J 

A  K  1ST  US  {"AfHtrrof)^  of  Salami*  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  hi*toriaii,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Honmn*  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrion, 
Ant^k  vii,  15;  Athea.  x.  p.  436;  Cleniena  Alex. 
Prvtrrpt,  p.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  GBl)  That  he 
lived  a  con»iderablL»  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  730),  alth<jugh 
it  i*  impoasible  to  detemuue  the  exact  time  at 
which  be  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  AristuB^  the  hi&torian,  is  the  same  per- 
son a*  Aristu*  the  academic  philo&opber,  who  wna 
'A  coij temporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  tmigbt 
phUusophy  at  Atbena,  and  by  whom  M.  Bnitiia 
was  instniftcd.  Thia  pLilofopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  cplebmtcd  Anliochu*  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  hiAtorion  and 
phitoplier,  ift  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circum&tanoe  that  both  Iwre  the 
same  nuine«  (Cic.  Brut,  97,  de  Fiuih,  v.  5, 
Acadtm,  \,  3,  il  4,  T\tKul,  Quaext,  T.  8,  ad  AtL  T, 
10;  Plut.  Zfrfrf.  2.)  [L.S.J 

ARISTYLLUS  f  Ap/crTuAAoi),  a  Gi«ck  aatro- 
Domer,  who  appear*  to  have  lived  about  B.  c.  233* 
(Pint,  de  Pytk.  Orac,  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  star*  (r^ipi^ais  dir^ofuv),  whith  was  u*ed 
by  Hipparchuft  nnd  Ptolemy  [Afuf/n*  S^rtl.  viL  2), 
and  he  i*  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentancs  on  Arutus, 
which  ore  now  lost.  [L,  S,] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  fAptior),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  bom.  shortly  after  the  njiddlo 
of  the  third  century  after  Cbriiit,  Hia  father's 
name  appears  to  liave  been  Ammonius.  In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  A.  D.  306,  Ariu*  at  first  took  the  part  of  Aide- 
liua,  but  afterward*  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mt-lo' 
tiua,  who  made  Ariu*  deacon.  (iSozom.  //.  E*  i, 
15.)  After  this  Arius  again  oppowd  Peter  for 
hi*  treatment  of  Meletius  and  hi*  follower**  and 
was  in  conaequenco  excommubicaled  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  hi*  succea- 
sor  in  the  tee  of  Alcjfandria,  not  only  foiigAYO 
Anus  bin  oHence  and  fidniittiid  bim  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.  d.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  chai^  of  the  church  called  Baucnli*  at 
AU'xnndria.  (Kpiphan.  Huertt*  68.  4.)  Tho 
(tjjLiiiiai  thnt^  after  the  death  of  Achillas  Arii,ia 
liini*clf  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  tbi*  reafton  he  was  hostile  to  Alexau- 
dcr<.  who  becaune  the  *ucceiwr  of  Achilla*,  i*  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  iact,  that  Theodo^ 
ret  (//.  A\  i,  2)  accuse*  Ariua  of  envy  against 
Alexander.  The  oJhcial  nositiun  of  Anus  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Scripture*,  had  undoubtedjy  gained  for  him  already 

\ 


i 


34<J  AKIUS. 

A  comidcmbfe  nutnber  of  (bUowen,  whcD  iq  a.  d, 
318,  the  eelflhmted  diipiite  wUti  buhop  Alexon- 
dor  broka  out.  Thii  dupate  had  &  greoter  and 
more  Uitin^  influence  upon  the  devctupnitint  of 
the  ChnBtum  rrligion  than  any  other  controTeny. 
Thf>  Accounts  respecting  the  immediate  oeeaidiiii  of 
the  tUspute  di&ct  (Epiphon.  Haen*.  69,  3}  So- 
crat  //.  E,  L  5 ;  Soiom.  fLKi.  15 ;  Philo»toig. 
L  4),  bat  all  agree  in  ttatiiig  that  Alexander  after 
hftrsng  beard  tome  reports  rL*«pL'cting  Ajnti«'ft  norel 
fiows  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
aiMioblj  of  prpftbyt^rB.  Her«>tipoa  Ariii4  diai^'d 
the  bi«hop  with  bt'ijig  guilty  of  the  eirori  of  Sti- 
bcUiufc,  and  eDdcavoured  to  deffiid  his  otvrn  opi- 
tiicina.  H«  auttotnued  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  created  by  Ood*  previuui  to  the  exiBteac«  of 
tho  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  God'n  own  free 
wUl  aud  out  of  nothing  *  that  tliercforc  the  Soo 
hid  not  exiftt<.'d  from  all  eternity ;  aod  thai  ooose- 
qumly  in  thii  n.>ftpoct  the  Son  wa*  not  pecfeetly 
aqtiat  to  the  Fnther,  olthoufrh  ho  waa  laifled  &r 
above  ail  men.  Thi»  firat  dispute  wa»  followed  by 
a  circular  totter  (mm  Alexander  to  hU  clergy,  and 
by  a  wcoi! '  %  but  all  had  uo  efiact     Am 

io  the  iii>  mimheraf  Ahmt^i  foUowen 

wna  rapidtv -...^,  and  ai  both  the  deq^  and 

laity  of  Kgypt^  at  well  at  sevcnil  bishop*  of  Syria 
tmd  Asia  Minor,  were  fiivourably  diftpotied  towardi 
Ariua,  partly  becauw  his  doctrine*  retembled  tbooe 
of  Luciiiti^  who  bad  died  a  martyr  about  tea  yeftim 
before,  and  partly  becaiue  thvj  were  captivated  by 
Ariu»^»  ini inoatiiig  letten  addrewcd  to  tbem,  Alex- 
ander, in  A.  D.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
^ynod  of  nearly  one  hundred  K^jptian  and  Libyan 
bi^hopw.  The  inHuonce  of  Aloxander,  of  courte, 
prevailed  at  thi«  lynod :  Arinc  wat  deponedt  and 
he  and  hi«  followers  were  excoinmunicated.  In 
ortlcr  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letten  to  forei^ 
btfthops,  iu  which  be  annouuctfd  to  them  the  jnd^ 
xaaoi  passed  upon  Arius,  endeavour?d  to  refute  his 
dooirioes,  and  ut^td  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  coso,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
ItortDtk.  Two  of  these  btiers  are  stiU  exUiui» 
(.Alrxandkr,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

]t  was  owing  to  these  letten  and  to  the  extirn- 
mf  oxerUoini  of  Anus  to  defend  !ii«  doctrines 
and  1(0  win  more  folluwenw  that  the  poMiibility  of 
no  aniokblt  Mttlement  of  the  question  diminishf^d 
imm  and  more  every  day.  At  Aletiuidria  the 
AlMns  regularly  withdrew  from  the  eliurch,  and 
had  their  separate  placet  of  wonvhip;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Anus  bad  fled  from  Egypt,  bo 
found  a  favourable  reception.  Here  be  amlreaed 
«  loltec,  still  eJKtant  (Eptphan.  liaen*.  Gd.  6; 
Tlieodivrat  //.  E.  i,  £),  lo  his  friend,  Kuseluns 
bUbof  of  Nicoincdeio,  the  most  infliieutijd  bishop 
of  the  titne,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  agaiiiat 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Etisebius  in  bis  an- 
§m^»  a»  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pau- 
liofiB,  bi*hop  of  Tyro,  expressed  his  perfect  ogree- 
loent  with  the  ~  '  "'*•'■■■".  c/#  .^w»<i 

I  17;  Theodoi  n  received 

Arius  into  hiH  i  fit*  stay  al 

hitcocnt^duia,  Anun  wrote  a  th«ulu((ksal  work 
called  I'Uakia  (8dA<ia),  which  is  said  to  have  be«n 
ooopoMd  in  tha  elEeiDinate  ttyle  of  Soladoii  aod 
to  bav«  be«n  wtjtttn  in  nut  in  the  KM»ttad  Sol- 
adle  ineti^  [SutaD»i>l]  }U  abo  addgeaiad  a 
lotlor  I*  bishop  Alexander^  iu  which  ho  oilaeed 
of  his  doctatiti*  aBd  which 


AUItrSL 

was  signed  br  thm  cicf|ry  who  bad  bea^ 

municated  with  hint     Of  hja  TbdeiR  «■ 
only  some  abttmeU  made  by  bb  ananjr 
njuius  which  are  writlea  in  a  pbitooo|ihlcal 
earnest  tone ;   but  they  contain  staftefnentJw  <r 
could  not  but  be  ofliMisive  to  a  beli^mr  in  il^ 
divinity  of  ChnsL     These  things  whin 
with    the    spini  of  Arius'W    letteta^ 
to  the  belief  that  Athaoasius  in  bta 
agg«n«i«d  the  statemvnu  of  Arina;  bik  w« 
remember  that  Ariut  in  bis  lettei*  w«s  atwBft 
pmdent  and  moderalr,   to  avoid   giHng  otaM^ 
by    not    shewing    how    far    hts    theory 
be  earned.     On  tbo  whole,   the  etmWowwmf 
tweeii    Arius    and  Alexaodtf    jiraaenla    no   ti^ 
tun;*  of  noble  generaaity  or  irapartklity  i  mtk 
is  ambitious  and  ohstJnate.     Alius  waa  ft*  hi^ 
oufl  in    eudeavonfing  to  ac<|uiie    new    l(>l&o««i 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  siaabboro  in  hie  f0^ 
Kcution.     At  huit,  in  a.  n.  ^iX  Knsebins  loi  Ml 
other  bishop*  who  were  iu  fisvour  of  Aflantsflt, 
lemblod  in  oonnci)  in  BiUiyoia*  and  m»M  a 
cular  to  nil  the  bi«hnfm,  fi!!«|«4wliiif  Aon  t*  «m^ 
tinne  their  'Ti  with 

and  to  uin' 
behaJl     Bui  .,^....i   .....  ...,  ^  „  .  tbo 

granted  by  scTcml  bisbopa  to  Arius  to 

f^ctiona,  as  presbyter,  so  fitf  as  it  coohl  bt 

without  encroachment  upon  the  righta  «tf 

der,  waa  calculated  to  restore  pcaot  i  on  Iha  vm^ 

traty,  the  dispotei  fat  and  against 

so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  dcagj  nf  i|| 

Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  a.  a  924^  iha 

peror  Coustantine  thought  it  nrniioafy  Id  mi 

letter  to  Arias  and  Aloxaader  in  anmaiia 

which  he  declan>d  tlie  controveited  paint  of  I 

importance,  exhortod  the  dispatamli  lA  a  spi 

reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  eadi  to  hold  hm 

opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  tbo 

union  of  the  church.     (EuieK  Dm  ViL 

iL  64,  dtc  )     ThU  letter  was  carriod  to  Ain 

whither  Arius  had  returned  in  the 

ilosiut^  bUbop  of  Cordiiba,  who  «aa  aJaa  t«  act  _ 

mediator,     fiitt  Hositu  soon  adoplad  iha  fit««^' 

Ahsxander,  and  Itis  jnisakm  bad  na  dlML. 

The  disjniua  boeai&e  more  tifboaieM  fti 
t4>  day,  and  Coiiitiuitine  nt  lut  «iw  binatlf 
to  convdke  a  gvnofal  C4>  •  J«a«  a. 

»t  which  upwards  of  «  wwiw 

pri net pidty  from  tlie  c«4-^'.4.  i^^*  of  lh« 
and  aniutig  tltom  Anna,  Alaoaadoi;  maA  M 
Atbanasiua.  Each  ddbnded  hia  vtm 
but  Arins  being  the  a«nised  party  waa  in  a 
vantagQcms  podtion^  and  a  eonlbsaioo  «f  fcith^ 
which  ho  preoiBttied  tn  tha 
pioces  in  hia  ymmt)^  All 
vvhomoiit  oppoooni  of  Atina^ 
bates  the  council  enme  lo  lb«  ttrnttHkm,  thai 
Son  of  God  wns  b««(otten,  nin  laadN  af  tha  m 
ftubntanco  with  tbo  Katber»and  of  tiia  aam  ^h 
with  htm  (ofioovtfMt),  Aiins  vns  oaMbn 
with  has  writinga  ami  CBllowtim.  Thb  iUfdilti 
signad  by  naony  all  tbo  Ui 
biui  and  throo  othnn,  wbn 
OompeUad  by  the  thraila  of  the 
tha  munifh  of  tb*  rrst :  only  two 
of  MaiBariea  and  i$4Ciimliia  of 
coumiB  a&ongb  bo  ifanra  iha  k$m  tf  Aiiaa  md  a^ 
Cfomnaniad  him  to  lUytkam  whtihf  bs  mm  m^ 
At  iba  MDia  lime  an  adkl  wva  hand,  cMdrnyi^ 
lag  avacy  om^  aadar  tha  pa&ahy  of  diaiht  ipm^ 


ia 


4  f*r§kjmmA  —  (Ciiu. 
hmgpok  to 


ftf  Arittc,  vhkli  wcro   to   be 
tht  Ar;,>nv  wiih  ibc  name 

nothing  to  do 

Thii  Ari&iu  ai  A)tx- 

in  »  Bt&be  of  iiuturec- 

-   Tiinun  cauie  with  the 

like  wine  been  con- 

'  t^  ei»u  u  ;wNi,  for  both  h»d  to 

•Mr 

t  til  llljiieiEn  tail  a.  d.  328,  when 

>  of  NanspcMa  ttd  hit  friends  tued  their 

i  wtL  the  «c«fl  of  C«iKi»tAntijie,  ti^  pen>tmde 

IJbe  ored  of  Ariui  did  not   in 

i  tkul  MittbLi&hed  by  the  counciJ 

43fiGiv^     la  eoofeqtieiu*  of  tJiii  Ariun  was  re- 

«M  fcim  1^  cKlI»  Dj  ftfj  ^mcioui  letten  from 

it  «VjMut«  and  in  4.  »«  330«  hod  an  audience 

lO^  CMMiMiliae,  to  ^iiotn  he  pres<^nt4^d  a  confet- 

■i  tf  ^Ui,    vhkb  oiBUJied  aluioU  entirely  of 

h  af  Uie  icriptium,  and  apparuntly  couHnn- 

r  fv]srvBmCatioci  which  Eofiebiiia  h^  g^Ten  of 

The  cmpr         '        '  ",  granted 

I  %MM  ilia  pemn9&i(i)<  vandriA* 

||«M.  ii,  *r*  L  -2.1  ■    f  .    ^,.  ,.    . ,     Oq  the 

^nl  i/  Add  14!  ..  A.  D.  :iaU  Athona- 

■%  K^tVkUuuuiLl.)  . caU  of  KuBcbiuA  and 

m  ttoA  onieii  «f  Uu:  ruAjxroi;,  refused  to  xvceive 

\m  nrta  tj*  nwBmnii»a  of  llie  church ;  for  new 

«itala  toolc  |»laoe  at  Alr^uuidna,  and  th«  Me- 

kAi   «f«filr  joined    the  Anau*.      (Athanas. 

'        >$  S9-)     CuArbiuft,  who  woa  »ti]l  the  tnain 

m  of  tKe  Arian  paftT,  bad  Becured  iU  na- 

fj  ia  ^>2i'A,  and  oiuncd  the  »ynod  of  Tyrt^« 

%  4.  ft»  $35,  to  depote  AtkuoAiaK,  imd  another 

fMd  Id^  tn  die  aune  year  at  JenualeQif  to  re> 

^^  tS»  MfitcDoa    of   excummnnicatioQ   again jit 

iiioi  atid  hi*  frieiMiA,      The  alU-mpl  of  Arius 

^  m  titaliU»h   Kittuelf  at  Alexandria  failed  not- 

and  In  ▲.  D.  33b\  he  travelled  to 

to  hare  a  lecoad  interview    with 

He  i^gaiis  pfeftenled  hia  confe&sion 

I  wkkk  ««■  afffarmtly  orthodox*      Uerc- 

loBodrr.   bi«hop  of  Ccjii*tanlijioplc,    who 

t  IriAir-  ngniijng  Ariu*  »•  a  mem- 

P lv«f il«  *ri  ; c j»,  M5cd ved  orders  from  the 

r  la  *«SmLn4>U'r  Ua  AriuA,  on  the  S^unday  fol^ 

_i  the  heij  cMnmnniou.      When   the   day 

^  Mi^  Aria*  MiCoinpfinied  by  Rii»ebiu«  and  other 

fcaiv  Wf«ii   iti  a  aort  of  tniinq>h   through   the 

itoa^  «f  CflB«i!»ntinnpVi  tn  the  church.     Uti  \m 

I  tSililhv  iMt  i« '  I  a  nionirnt  to  relieve 

I I  pfini  want,  «  r  rcturnt'd :  he  wat 
Hwly  •  Uitui^  III  mid  vwidealy  died,  and  hi* 
mfm  VM  hmad  %  hii  frkiuU  and  buried.  (So- 
tm^it  fZl.  SB:  Kr.ii»ha«,  //-/- fr#,  f,iK  10  |  Ro- 
^1/  'ill  «m;H  a 
fhM  .  vt!  riati  to 
•  tlAJkt  ill  tUnngs  •'  i^ft;  ihft 

flWw  ecptfitod  h  •  I  nt  from 

Iptii^p^  wfei-    ^«  -  ♦'niu,,-  „M..  -^'*  w»it  he  bad 


i4    af  »iui  und4.H 
I  hy  iIm  eontiiiL 


•  n  at  a  ti^ry  lulvaoced  Age 
be  if  called  t)iv  old  A  nut  al 
hia  disputes  with  Ale&nn- 


L:n,  (d  a   tevere   and 
U  tti^liTaling  and  mi>' 
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de«t  roannera.  The  excellence  of  bis  moral  chiir 
meter  mtem*  to  be  Kulfideiitly  atteeted  by  the 
ttilence  of  hiii  enemies  to  the  contHLry.  That 
he  wai  of  a  coretotu  and  tenflunl  diApoution^  ii 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  hiaioricd  evidence. 
Beudea  the  work«  idrcndy  ri'lTeiTed  to  in  thifc  nrti- 
cle,  Aiiua  ii  laid  to  bnvo  written  foiig^  for  saiJora, 
roiilen,  and  tfavellerk;  but  no  *j>eciiiien  or  frag* 
meat  of  thein  ia  now  extant  (Q.  M.  Traviua^ 
Sturia  crUioa  della  Viia  di  Aric^^tixxc^  IT'lG; 
Fabric.  BiU»  Grmc,  \x,  p.  2H,  6lc,%  W&lch,  Hi*- 
tork  der  Knixsrcien;  and  the  church  hiitoric*  of 
Moihetin«  Neander,  and  Gie»eler.)  [L,  S.J 

ARMrNlDAS  or  ARME'NLDES  fApMt>'f- 
Sdr  or  A^/ucj/id7]ir),  a  Grei^k  author,  who  wrote  n 
work  oo  Thi'be^  {Q^vXho)^  which  ia  referred  to 
by  the  S^hoiiaU  on  ApoUonius  Rbodini  (i.  551) 
and  Stepbanu*  Byxnntiui.  (*.  t*.  'AAtoproi^)  But 
whether  his  work  waa  written  in  proae  or  iu  verve, 
iiud  at  what  lime  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  aa- 
certaiiied.  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NJUS  CA^/i/*'4or  or  *ApM«''<«)*  on*  of 
the  Ai^onautfl^  who  waa  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodei  or  of  Arroenion  in  Tbesaaly,  and 
tu  have?  settled  in  the  country  which  waa  called, 
after  him,  ^\nnenia.  (Strab.  xL  p.  530,  &c.;  Juatiiti 
xlii.  2  \  SK-f.h .  Byt  a  v.  *Kptt.tviaJ}  [  L.  S.  J 

ARME'NIUS  ('Ap/«ViOf),  a  Chriitian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  llie  inaityrdoo]  of 
Cbryaaiitliua  and  Doriai  whci«e  contempomr)'  he 
appeara  to  have  licen.  The  Greek  original  haa 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  tmn  slut  ion  ia 
printed  in  SuHua,  AcU  Sauct.  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.     (Fidiric.  /ixW.  Gr.  i.  p.  210)      [L.  S.J 

ARM' IN  I  US,  or  Hermann,^"  the  chitftain,"  waa 
the  »on  of  Ij^igimer,  *nhe  conqueror,"  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cheni&ci,  who  inliabited  the  c«ilii- 
try  to  the  north  cif  the  Hartx  mountains  now 
forming  the  «outb  of  Hanover  and  Bmnawick.  Ho 
waa  bom  in  the  voat  18  b.  c^  and  in  his  youth  be 
led  the  warrior*  of  bia  tribe  an  auxiliariea  of  the 
Roman  legion  a  in  Germany  (Tac.  Ann*  ii.  10), 
where  he  Uankt  iIil*  langiiage  and  military  diftciplino 
of  Rorne^  nnd  w  ns  aduiiUed  to  the  freedom  of  tlio 
city,  and  enrolled  tunongi»t  the  oc^uitea.  (Veil-  Pat, 
it'llB.) 

He  appeara  in  biatory  at  n  criaU  which  is  one  of 
the  must  rumorkuble  in  the  history  of  Eurupe^.  In 
the  ycjir  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  fort*  ul'rig  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  rhu  Kltie  and  the  VVf*er. 
Tiberiua  Nero  had  twice  (Veil  Pat  ii.  107)  ovei^ 
ran  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  kft  Vnroa 
with  three  Icgiona  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  teemed  deatiued  to  become^  like 
Onul,  a  Roman  province.  But  \'anja  was  a  man 
wbofte  licenUou*nc*a  and  extortion  (DionCa»a.  IvL 
18;  Veil  iu  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into* 
lemble  to  the  German lu  Amnnius,  who  wat  now 
twenty-sevon  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  &- 
Iher  aa  chief  of  hi*  tril>e,  persuaded  the  other  chic'Ti 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus  to  join 
Kim  in  the  attempt  to  free  hi«  country.  He  amused 
Vanis  with  profeiii»iana  of  friendfthip,  with  asAur- 
ances  that  hia  countiymcn  were  pleased  with  thu 
improvemcnta  t>f  Rontan  civilisation,  and  indueed 
him  to  tend  off  dcmdiment*  of  hit  troop*  in  ditler- 
"  'iroclioni  to  protect  his  convoy  a  ;  and  as  these 
.  were  aeparutely  attacked  and  cut  to  piece*, 
-  gave  order*  for  the  army  to  msu-ch  to  quell 
I  what  teemed  on  insurrection.  Arminint  promi»cd 
[  to  jtilji  him  at  a  cef  uun  place  with  bia  Gem}«i& 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Vallej  of  the  Lipp^^  and  then 
corered  with  the  dc«ip  wood  of  the  Tauiobarger 
WiUd.  Her«  Anninitu  m«t  him«  as  he  hod  pn>- 
inl»ed,  bat  with  n  furiotu  au&ult  (Djoo  Cai*.  In* 
19<}  The  Ic^oni  were  in  diiocdcr,  tnaking  their 
waf  throtigh  the  forest,  and  enctioibered  with  « 
heaf  J  baggage  train,  when  the  Oermani  charged 
on  all  lidet  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  tbe 
fight,  which  waA  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  vni  almost  impatsahle — a  Ttolent  norm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  ftUl  more  ao— -and  the 
legiona  wefe  unable  to  advit&ce  or  retneat.  Vartu 
fell  on  hia  own  awoid.  (Tac.  Jmn,l  61.)  Thoee 
who  were  taken  alire  were  ncrifieed  at  altars  in 
the  foHHit  to  the  godt  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gioni  were  cut  to  nieoes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
venr  small  body,  who  broke  throagh  the  Ocnnani, 
mad  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  conitemation  felt  at  Rome  in  well  known. 
(Suet.  Jug.  t23,)  Tiberius  wa<  dcBpntched  {a.  i>. 
10)  with  a  Tet<?raJj  army  ta  the  Rhine.  But  Ar* 
raiiiiua  bad  manlfeAtly  »uccecded  in  making  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

la  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Oerroanicus  took  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  legioni,  and  collected  hi«  force*  on 
the  Edu  to  penetnte  along  that  rircr  into  Ger- 
BiMiy«  Bat  the  party  of  Arminlus  had  mpldly 
gathered  ftrongth.  He  had  been  joined  by  hh 
iinde,  Ingtiiotxief,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaden  ;  and  the  popular  feeling 
WEi  10  ttrong  againit  his  father-in- law,  5ege«te>, 
atiU  a  partisan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
i«acucd  only  by  the  legionn  of  Ocnnanieua  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  bcact  by  hie  ovm 
tribe.  It  wa«  on  thiA  occasion  that  the  wifu  of 
Arminiut  fell  into  the  hand«  of  the  Romans,  and 
waa  reaerved,  with  the  inficmt  boy  to  whom  the 
•000  after  gave  birth  En  her  captirity,  to  iwell  the 
triumph  of  Gennatiicui  at  Rome*  (^trahOf  Tii.  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Attn*  \*^7.)  Ai  OurmanicQi  adTanced, 
Anulniai  retired  before  him  into  the  firefita.  He 
at  hut  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  nttiick.  He  then  gradoally  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  ci 
which  he  had  comiL-Aled  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  cbai^  threw  the  liomans  uito 
eoiifiLsion.  After  an  obttinaie  stm^le,  Anolnius 
reniaiued  master  of  the  field,  and  Gemianicna  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tnc.  Attn.  I  6:i,)  One 
diridion  of  the  Roman  oniiy  under  Caecina  was 
orJercd  to  retire  by  a  cau«cway  nUM^d  over  an 
ejrteniiiTe  mar^h,  And  cnUcd  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar* 
niiniu*  occupied  the  wowly  heigh  U  ubout  the  place 
wh««rc  the  bridges  brj^nn  ;  and  aft  Caedun  halti'd 
to  rrjKtir  thr-ru,  Anitiniu*  char^f^J  down  frtini  the 
hills  and  tiie  lluitiiiiis  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.  The  next  morning,  the 
Rotuojis  eudeoToitred  lo  make  tltcir  way  ruuiid  the 
border  of  the  mar^li,  and  when  their  tong^ex tended 
lino  of  marrh  h»d  alnvidy  got  inU*  ormfuKion,  A^ 
nuntits  ntfihed  down  fnnu  the  wuodiii,  bruke  the 
Aiiuutn  Vmti^  and  ucurly  tuude  Cii«cina  {prisoner; 
■nd  utiihiug  but  the  eagerucM  of  the  Genuaus  (<}t 
nlundcr,  aJid  the  npfinjach  of  night,  Ki?cd  the 
IComani  fruiu  destruction.  In  the  nutmijig,  Arrtii- 
tiius  urged,  that  th««  *'ii»if»y.  wH**  Inul  furmod  aji 
entrvncM  mur,-  \<>uld  U>  al- 

IuwmI  tt»  Imvc  i  fe  attack- 

ed         »t.,.    t ,,„,. ^^  r    .w.,,   I,..l 

th. 
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motmting  tht  nin|Mrta,  they  < 

by  a  rigcifftNii  and  steidy  diaiyt  i 

line.     They  were  routed  and  ^ 

slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  1 

to  the  Rhine,  (Tac.  Amm,  u  68,| 

The  next  year  the  Ramans  made  oo  ati 
Germany ;  but  on  the  fbllowiiw  JW«  a.  t>.  1 8, 1 
appeared  on  the  kH  bank  of  t£o  Womt.  An 
collected  his  own  and  the  noighlMmilng  trilM  I 
the  phiio  of  IdistaTiaoa,  and  there  resolved  1*14 
Germanicui.  (TaG.^a«uiL  16.)    It  waa  a  ^  '  " 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  miighb 
A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  iit  the  i 
main  bo^Jy  of  the  Oermana. 
tribe  occupied  tome  rising  ground  on  the  €ani  |i 
he  leems  to  have  eboMn  hia  ground  aod  i^' 
his  men  with  ability,     Bnt  the  geneimbbtp  < 
manicus  and  the  discipline  of  the  vetuaiu  {iff 
Arminius  and  hi   •-'  -  v  r^  tunoimdcd.    Ji*l 
self  WAS  badly  aid  ■fttt'  wmki  , 

exertion  to  m^^  'ght,  lia  hi^sk*  i 

the  enemy,  and  •uvt^  hitu«elf  by  tho 
his  horae.   (Tac.  Ann*  iL  17.) 

Germany  again   seemed  at  th*  mORf  tf  I 
Romans.     Armiiilits  coDhi  not 
field ',  but  ho  had  roaintaioed  th» 
enough  to  saTo  his  coontnr  fnmi  ml{ 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Gen 
and  left  Genttaoy  to  secure  the 
which  her  gathuit  chief  had  so  noUy  i 
The  same  year  that  the  Romaim  1 
nios  was  en^ifed  with  another  i 
boduus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  iho  Socfi 
was  deserted  by  his  nncle»  Ingniomcr, 
jealous  of  bis  glory,  and  joined  bis  enemy.    0H[| 
he  had  attncbed  to  hintietC  ■•  tha 
Gennan  liberty « thr  powerfidtlflMitlCtlioS! 
and  Longobardi,  and  a  battto  waa  fevght  is  i 
he  waa  rictorious.    (Tac.  wlais.  iL  4A*) 

These  tuecrsses,   howerer,    iuggtetaJ    li 
other  objei'ts  thAo  his  country V  Ii>«ny.     K«l  m^  \ 
tented   with   being  the  chi«  of  a  hte  tr^\ 
aimed  at  abselate  power,    Hla  < 
aims  flgninfl  bijii«  tod  the  ftttii{Q|:l«  wio  flsMI 
wheQ  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  hia  ow  nrUt^KS  1 
the  37  th  year  of  his  i^^  iu  o.  19,    (Tu 
88.) 

ARNAEUa     [iRi  9  and  McnAwn^ 
AHNK  ('A^^).      1.    A   daiii.hr   >• 
from  whom  the  Boen^--     *  -  ■    Ari*e< 
called  Chaeroneia\  a* 
were  believed  to  have  *: 
i.  12;  I'uitm  tx.  4a*  §  3;  idnJit^  ( 
Aaoiua.) 

U.  A  woman  who  bfM|«d  her 
for  gold«  and  mia  ilMMfci 
jarkdaw.  (Or.  MH,  HL  405.)  '      [U  &1 

A  RN^y  H I  US,  a  native  of  A&in,  aa4  tMetf 
called  the  IQder,  U»  distSngayi  kSm  inm  a  L 
writer  of  the  nam  a  nam«,  tttvd  whttaH  1^  mi  tff  | 
the  tliinl  and  the  U'^iniili||of  iJbe  ftm 
of  our  em,  in  tho  loina  of  DbcMni.    Ho  i 
(ini  A  toMbet  of  riioiafia  H  &mm  m 
alierwudai  ■ooofdiiiff  to  Jonv*  (flia^  i 
rb«jrf.  A/,  »». ;  dl^  I V  /Kifirf*-.  7!»)»  ho  «aa  « 
iij>oit   In  his  dreams  to  embtaca   C^riMiaaiti,,  ti  i 
\vhich  he  had  bei*u  a  asalotii  0tipiu»t4.    {\e 
We.  fJcni.  I  XK)    Hr  tficordii^y  hia^    a  i 


uimiua  o<|^ 


hk  cclebialed  WQffk  «§siD»t 
m  •even  bonkft  (IMnri  mpttm  tidnetitm 
wluck  we  ^uU  pnarit.  Tiie  tmw  wbe]i 
i^  ^  me€  quite  certain  :  feoioe  aiuigD  it« 
tlbc  rcsm  J-  0.  297  and  208,  but  it 
t£uU  it  wftft  writtej]  in  or  shcrtly 
^  liL  303,  dace  it  contains  mkk^ 
9S)  to  the  penecution  of  the  Chri*- 
Iaiu  %h\ch  ciiCDiiit^nced  iu  that  year 
<Q  of  ChmtiaDity,  and  tbe 

rs*tuiii    1    '  '"v  the  one 

ffeqxuii  t  it^  thai 

aind  calttiiiiw^..  ...  .^.  »^.x.    wnin*  only 

it  Ckmiimnitj.  Ha  then  proceeds  to 
fl«ai  leAfbiJig,  acuteoess^and  utoqucnce, 
^  iireeoncilaLIf!  with  good  ftcnse 
I  toidft  tt)  dciuoroUxe  niiuikifid.  In 
lis  deaciibet  the  »iip  -  ''  tlic 
tttul  the  last  coij :  a- 

e  ChHatian  noiioru  of  the 
.  ->  with  iJiOfte  of  tbe  Pa^iuis. 
iiLi  Hork,  Amubiiui  ^a«  evidently 
gctiuiue  xmU  to  cbUibli&b  the  truth 
I  but  wa«  fm?  from  tbe  eccentricity 
«f  TertulUan.     Hih  style  i»  pUiit 
I'tbon^b  imiDJiaicd  and  somctiuic^  rhctc^ 
irxx  &0UI  lojiii  and  Itarbaroua  ejc- 
(if  hii  Miliji^ct  v^itb  caliiineii 
i  I  ig  writer, 
i.rnrds  hi« 

-.  -^ ,.,    ,  ,..„.,.,., I  to  forui  a 

lor  It  wai  either  hu  iuttintion  to 

the  main   rioctrioe*  of  Chri^tiauity 

.  or  he  pi)Mei»ed  but 

lr<j.  ' I ristian  religion.  Tbo 

1^'  '  ,  since  be  wrote 

Wbal  he  Niys 

mA  licici^  .'.  and  iiuuiortH' 

fioul,  b  iMit  ill  ncconiiLuce  with  CbnAiinn 

%Uh  tbotie  of  the  0(iui»tica«aud  at  a  later 

i  hmwt  bceo  rt^g^irdcd  a*  heretical.    Tbe 

mmmH  tectna  lo  have  been  altogether  im- 

liM,  aoid  be  ^owt  no  acquaintancw  with 

ea««p(  so  &r  «a  this  history  of  Christ  h 

»    to  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  ou  thii 

i£a  rtitgifm  and  modet  of  worsbi^i,  the 

inottt  extentiTe  and  mbute  learning, 

of  oar  beat  toupcea  of  iiifortnation  re- 

I  tin  nilgioiM  of  antiquity.    It  i»  for  thift 

list  YanJJii  csilis  bim  the  Varro  of  the 

irHtitrt,    TJiB  amuigcmcnt  of  bis 

k  phSlhtcfhkal,  though  not  nU^ays  suHI- 

idrkt.     AraobtUA  u  a  writer  worthy  to  he 

a0t  otdf  by  thcoIuj^i»,  but  aim  by  philo- 

kae^  f   -    i    .    -vritien  onythitig 

J.ea;  there  are, 

Kimetimes  been 

tt  la»,  ibvsgli  Uie/  lujt^ijfe&tiy  belong  to 

or  wnltfn  of  the  nme  name.    (See 

^artklcL) 

•ditioD  of  Am^biat  ap[i«ircd  at  Rome 
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(Hamburg,  ICIO,  foL),  the  Varicmm  edition  (I*ey^ 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  thdt  of  Prior  (Paris,  Ituis^ 
fob).  It  i«  aUo  contained  in  the  Bibliutbeca  Pn- 
trum,  vol  iii.  p.  i'AO^  ikc^  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal* 
landi^i  edition,  voL  iv.  p,  133,  &c*  The  be«t  edi- 
tion of  Amobiuji,  which  couuunM  tbe  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orplli, 
Lcipitig,  1816,  2  ifok  8yo^  to  whkh  an  appendix 
wall  published  in  1817,  6vo*  (Compare  l^ironiu«, 
Q^l  Ann,  3(12;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  BibL  dt*  Awtrun 
£cc/«.  L  ju  203,  &c.  ed.  2,  Pari*,  1 690  ;  Cave, 
HU.  Lit.  i.  p.  112,  ed.  Lond, ;  Bahr.  Die  Cknaii, 
Ilutft.  77*toi.  p.  65,  &c.)  [L,  S,J 

ARNO'BIL'S,  the  Younger,  is  usimlly  phiced 
about  A.  D.  4<iO,  and  u  Wlieved  to  huvu  been  a 
bihbop  or  preibytcr  in  Gnul.  He  is  known  to  ti» 
only  DA  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importjince,  which  have  sometimes  been  Attri- 
buted to  Amobius  tbe  elder.  We  poF>se«8  under 
his  name  ao  allegoric&i  commentary  on  tbe  Psabnif 
which  IB  inscribed  to  fjeoutiuft,  biahop  of  Arlet, 
and  RiuticuA,  bihbop  of  Norbonne^  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  noteB  arc  very  brief,  contains  imf*' 
bcient  evidence  that  tbe  author  was  n  Scmipi?Ligian. 
It  was  fimt  printed  at  Waael  (1522,  4 to.)  together 
with  Ivrn«nu6'»  commentary  on  Piiolm  ii.,  and  wat 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  15ii2,  13 vo*  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  In 
Rttrre,  Paris,  16;jy,  ftvo.,  which  uIj^o  canlains  *ome 
notes  by  the  mime  Aruubiui  on  Hcvenil  paa«age«  of 
the  (Joiipck^  which  had  been  piibllhbed  sepaititely 
before  by  G.  Cugnaiit,  Bnacl,  154^,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  AniobiuB  is  alfco  contained  id  tlw 
Bibl,  Putr.  (Lugdun.  vol  viii.),  where  ii  alto  o*- 
ftigned  to  him  a  work  entitled  ^Altercatio  cum 
Sempione  AegypLio;"  but  the  principles  of  the 
Anioblns  who  speiks  in  this  Altercutio  are  strictly 
those  of  St  ATigut>tin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semi  pelagian.  Siniiond  bus  cudcuvouri-d  to 
shew,  that  our  jimobiu^  the  Younger  iA  the  autbof 
of  the  work  w^hichbeori  the  title  Pntfiirjstinatus^&nii 
which  hsi  come  down  to  m  m  tbe  productioii  of  an 
anonnnouii  writer;  but  bis  argumentt  ore  not 
saiisfactciry,  (Du  Pin,  Nouv.  BiU,  de»  Aui,  Mcelett 
iii.  2,  p.  219  ;  Cave,  JIuiL  Lit.  I  p.  360,  ed.  I^nd.; 
DKbr,  />ie  Ckri^,  Horn,  Tfwol.  p,  378.)        [L.b.] 

C  AUPINEIUS.  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Amt- 
biorix,  a  c.  54.   (Coi^i.  B.  G,  t.  27,  &&) 

AUPOXAIS  ('Apirrfjats),  the  son  of  TargitaiM, 
was  the  am^estor,  according  to  tbe  Soytbians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Aucbatae.  (Uerod*  iv, 
5,  6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^A«xM»  of  Phigidea  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquered  in  tbo 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piadft.  In  the  last  Olj-mpind  he  rti*  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was,  therefore  crowned 
and  prctckimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Pans, 
viii.  40.  I  2.)  Philostratus  {I ma*),  ii*  6)  calls  him 
Arricbion,  and  African U£  {up^  Eui>eh.  Ckrun*  p.  50) 
Arichion, 

ARRHIBAEUS  ('A^^i^atuj),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyucui»,  is  mentioned  by 
ThuLvdides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
Pelo^tonneAian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  »ov«^ 
reign,  king  Perdiccns.  (Thuc  iL  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccaa  sent  for  BrosidoA  (n,  c* 
'  ■ '  md  ttgainist  him  took  pbice  the  unsuccessful 
cpedition,  in  which  Perdiccos  deserted  Bra- 
.  ^  ,  aJid  Bnuudas  effected  his  bold  and  Akilftd 
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t«treat  (Thtie.  iv.  79,  83,  124.)  Comp.  Stra'*. 
▼ii  326,  &o.  J  Arisfcot.  i'o/*  v.  0,  ^  U,  eU.  Schn«d, 

[A.  H,  a] 
ARRHIDAELTS  CA^^iiaTos)  or  AUIDAEUS 
("ApiZcuos).  L  A  half' brother  of  AJexiinder  the 
Great,  mm  of  Philip  and  ii  female  diuicer^  Philinim 
of  Lantto^  was  of  imbvcilc  andprstnuding,  which 
wiu  tftid  to  hare  beeti  i»cai8ia«Md  bj  m  potkn  wi- 
miniitered  to  him  wben  a  boy  by  the  jealoui 
OJympiftA.  Altxander  hftd  removwl  Airhidiunu 
frcrm  MdcedoDin^  pcrhapt  through  fear  of  hit  mo- 
ther OlytDplius  but  had  not  entniitod  hira  with 
■ny  dvtl  or  military  comztuuid.  Ho  ^-aa  at  Baby- 
lon »t  the  time  of  Alexander^  death,  ft.  c*  323, 
Riid  wai  elected  king  under  the  aiune  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Rozaniu 
who  wft*  bom  shortly  afterwarda,  wti*  associaled 
with  him  in  the  government  [Alexander  IV^ 
p.  I2*2j  b*]  In  the  following  year,  ac.  'S'22t  Arrhi- 
daeni  married  Eurydice  [Ei'RVDIle],  and  wa« 
from  ikia  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  nipreme  power  in  op|)ORJ- 
tion  to  Polyiperchon.  Roxana  aiid  her  iiiiant  mn 
fled  to  Epeinis  and  Olympiaa  induced  Aeactdes, 
king  of  Kpeinii,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
tupport  Polytpcrchon,  Aeacidc*  was  fincceftafiil  in 
lib  undertaking  :  Arrhidoeiu  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  pnionen,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympian,  o,  c  317.  In  the  foIlo*Hng  yawt  Coa- 
nnder  conquered  Olympiat,  and  interred  the  bo- 
diet  of  Arrhidaeua  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  (PluL  AUjt.  77;  Etexippui,  op.  Phot*  Cod, 
8*2  J  Arrian,  op.  Phui.  Cod.  9*2;  Juatin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiT.  5;  Diod.  xviii.  2,  xix.  11,  52;  Paai. 
I  (I.  §  3,  25.  |§  3, 5,  riii.  7. 1 3;  Athen.  i?.  p.  155.) 
2.  One  of  Alexander's  general*,  waa  entniited 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander^  fimend  to  Egypt. 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccaii  in  Egypt,  b»c  3^1, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regenta,  but  through 
the  intnguet  of  Eurydicei,  were  obliged  soon  after* 
wirdt  to  retsign  their  office  at  Triparad>  -  ■•■  » '■  rf^r 
Syria.    OnthediTiiion  of  theproTirii  l^ 

tudeattkiaphiee,  Arrhidaeua  obtain r  ^- 

ponttne  Phrygia.  In  &  c  31 9^  after  U^r  di^uh  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaeuft  made  an  iin*uccci»ful  attack 
upon  Cyuctti  \  and  Antigonui  gladly  vvted  thi« 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  hi»  latTapy*  Ar- 
rhidaeua, however^  n^futed,  and  »hut  htmielf  up  in 
Ciui.  {Juitin,  xiii.  A  ;  Arrian*  ap.  Pkttt.  Cod.  .*)2, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  Ac.,  ed.  Bekker;  IHod.  xviiL  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

9L  One  of  the  hitigt  of  Macedonia  donng  the 
^mt  of  the  anarchy.  Hc  279.  (Porphyr*  op,  &mb^ 
ilnn,  i,  3fl,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  Tha  wife  ol  Caeeina  Pactni. 
When  her  hiuband  waa  ordered  by  tb«  «np«jror 
Claudioa  to  put  an  end  to  hii  fff^,  a.  n,  42,  and 
hefitatod  to  do  10,  Airia  »tabi  handed 

the  dagger  to  her  hnaband,  n>  i^'tn*,  it 

dooi  not  pain  mo."  (PHn.  ^>.  ....  -  -  ,  L>i"n  Caaa. 
Ix.  Id;  MarllftL  L  Us  Zonanw,  xi.  9.) 

2,  The  daoghter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Thmiea,  who  wan  put  to  death  by  Nero,  A*  o. 
67.   (Tac  ^n...  rri.  34.) 

&  A  PUtonic  femalo  philoiophcr  (Oalen^  de 
Tlif.  ad  Pimm.  e.  2.  vol.  U.  p.  485,  ed.  Ikul.)«  to 
wh«m  Menagiut  aiippoiee  that  Dio«r(*fip«  I<A«(rtiti« 
49&mU4  hia  liree  i  lb*  pUbwipheri,  (M( 
Ow$/f*  Afiwiff,  Pmltiftfphufwtit^  C«  47') 


ileniigtua, 


ARRIAXim. 

A'RRIA  OALLA,  lint  dw  wifc 
Stluft  and  aftcrwardj  of  Pbo,  who  ooa 
Nero,  A.  0.  66.    (Tac,  Amn,  rw.  59,) 

AllRlA  OENS,  The  tumi>  Anj 
occur  till  the  first  centijry  a  c„  but  i| 
mon  under  the  emperor*.  The  eo' 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  H*^ 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Airiua  Ml 
it  quite  uncertain  who  ho  wia.  Oi  { 
a  «pcttr  between  a  crown  ol  bninl  m 
altar.  (Eckhd,  r,  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  {'A^^ta^f\.  I.  A 
who,  according  to  Sntdaa  [t.  r.), 
tnmsbition  in  hexameter  wne  of  V'iq 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  ex; 
ander  the  Droit  {*AA,c{arSptai),  in, 
rhapaodica,  and  a  poem  on  Attalua  (| 
ThiK  laat  ttatirment  it,  aa  eotaa  edtfe 
without  difficnltiea,  for.  It  it  ald«  II 
how  a  poet,  who  lifod  after  the 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attalua  aCl 
IcM  it  wai  lome  of  the  later 
fiunily  of  the  AttalL  But  it 
laid,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poaoi  < 
unleiB  he  be  hia  eontemponuy.  It  li^ 
improbable  that  Suidaa  may  haTO 
poetJi  of  the  lame  name,  or  the  twn  p| 
and  Anrianiu,  the  former  of  whooi 
have  writtt^n  an  Alexandriaa.     {Adm 

2.  A  Greek  historian^  who  lived  I 
af^r,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  ,  ^ 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  tlie  0<i 
nnt  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  M 
Aiiniui  Arriauua,  who  ia  m«ntJoi)e4 
A.  n,  243.  (Capitol  Mt^nmim, 
aorti.  2.) 

3.  A  Greek 
mrly  at  the  tima  ol 
a  work  on  meteon*  of  whkh  a 
ed  in  Joannee  Philoponnali 
totle^i  Meteorologim*  If  e  alto 
on  comet*,  tii  prove  that  thiiy 
good  nor  evil  ( Agathanrhid.  qp.  Pi 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writ«n  aacHUt  l| 
to  Arrian  u«  of  Nicomedeia.  A  Ce« 
tt  are  pmarved  in  dlohato^  ( 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Ktcomedeia  bi  Bitlimla^ 
warda  the  end  of  the  f 
fir  wn«  a  pTjpil  tin4  fi^* 
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I  lit  Bmhtftj  of  bit  UPttPCPon  with  Epiete- 
\itlhMi  vhtk  «»«lrd  beiwqeii  Xenophon  uid 
(PMitt.  |i  17^b*  <mL  B«kker;  Sudaa, 
M^)  la  A.  D.  It>4,  be  gained  ^e 
fdlkt  cBEpexor  Hodimii  dormg  hit  ttny 
^•Dd  W  tMnved  Irani  tbc  empemr'e  own 
t  lc««d  parple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
no  kirn  iMit  on}f  the  Katuati  dtiz<«n<^hips 
r't%kt_to  hold  any  of  the  gmit  officet  of 
OBpuo.  Fram  thi«  time  Ar- 
FIativs*  In  A.  D. 
L  I*  «M  i^poiBiad  fmekct  of  Cappndodn,  ' 
\m»  t&Taded,  the  y««r  after,  by  the  Alaui 
tie  d«siMLte4  them  in  a  decibtre  ' 
it^  iftd  iddad  to  liii  i^piitatum  of  a  philoBo- 
I  ill  if  a  have  uid  sktlfitl  gi-nemL  (Dion 
I  hxL  IK)  Under  AntoniiiBft  PltiA,  tlie  wic- 
t  if  lUdrkn,  Anrion  ««•  piomoted  to  th« 
^  A.  D.  J  4$.  In  bU  later  jtan  he  ap- 
h  la  ka«t  withdimvn  from  public  life,  and 
iikml  A.  D.  150,  he  lir«d  in  hii  natiTe  town  of 
,  «a  |iric«i  «f  Denieter  and  Penephoiie 
» |k  71^  i.%  dcmrting  hlmaelf  entirely  to 
Bpowdon  of  hiitorical  worki. 
I  it  an  ndvnttnd  age  in  the  n^ga  of  M. 
lion  Guiiii*  it  taid  to  have  written  a 
p  drnttlf  after  hi*  death ,  bat  no  part 
1 4««ii  to  urn.  (Suid*  s.  r.  aW«) 
an#  of  the  mott  actire  and  beit 
I  if  Im  tiaoM.  H«  aeemi  to  hate  perceived 
neaii  of  hit  literary  career  a 
i  WC«r«en  hk  own  relation  to  Epictetas 
tdt  XoMvpham  to  Sovatea ;  it  waa  hh  endea- 
» lo  cany  out  that  resembbnce, 
I  what  Xenophon  had  beefi 
\  thii  Tiew  he  pubU»hed  1»  the 
of  hit  masler  {Aiarpi^ol 
j  kt  tistht  hnAt  (PhoU  p.  17,  b.),  the 
^  af  wV  '^itant.        They  were 

bv  .  loS5,  ai»d  afterwards 

t?»e    Liif  Itt-irnlinn  of  Epictettts  nod 
I  cMmcmtary,  tftith  n  Latin  translation^ 
I  I  AGO.     The  bcbt  editioni  are 
I  BpkttUtm  PhUotopkias  Monu- 
uU  snd  in  Coraet*  Udptfrfo.  *EAX7ii'. 
\  tSL     II,  Hit  ^imiliar  conTersationfr 
(*OpuX[ai  TB-mfT^Tov),  in    twcke 
,!,«,)     Thit  work  it  loet  with  the 
r  •  few  fingmentt  pnterrcd  in  Stobneuiu 
i  of  the  practical  philotophy  of  t^pic- 
E«wir^w)»  which  it  itill  ex- 
[  work,  which  teemt  to  have 
in  antiquity   at  a   eui table 
phiknophy,  maintained  iti  au- 
*  1MT  eentoriet,  both   with  Chrittiani 
^     About  A.  z».  550,  BimpUdns  wroti? 
1  it,  and  two  Chriittian  wriiern, 
irniont  author  wrote  pamphrate* 
I  for  Chrittiant,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
f  el  matm.   The  Encheiridion  wn$  ftru 
m  Latin  tmnfilation  bv  PoliiianuR, 
«»l  in  I4dt»,  by  ficmddiii,  at  Bti- 
TV  OrMk  orijginal,  with  the  commentanr 
*  fim  at  Venice,  152«,  4to. 
1  followed  by  nnmerout  others 
:  vaajpadaaOy  r^farded  and  nied  at  a 
The   best  among  the  tabwqucnt 
alMal«nder  (Ndnil-erp,  IS2% 
mwtMk    (Venloc^    lAAa«   {}to  ),   Nao- 
'       ,  IS&i,  Sm),  Brrkel  (Levden, 
hX  8ihiMd«  (Fankfaru  1723,  8fo.>, 
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and  HejTM?  (Dretdeu  and  Lcip/j^,  175(1  and  1 776). 
The  bett  amnng  the  rt.'oent  editionii  are  thnte  of 
Scbweighu:a!u:r  and  Coraeii,  in  the  oolWtiont  abore 
lefe^rred  to.  ]n  connexioa  with  Epictetut,  wo 
may  alto  mcnii(»n«  IV.  A  life  of  thtt  philosopher  by 
Arriant  which  it  now  lott.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  thete  philosophical  workt  of  Arrian  hsit 
periahed^  yet  the  ptirtion  still  extant,  ctpeciolly  tiio 
Siarft^ol,  it  the  best  and  mott  perfect  tyttcm  of 
the  ethical  Ticwt  of  the  StoiciK  that  hut  come 
down  to  aa.  In  the  aute  of  the  ^iar(f^€«U<,  Ajtuw 
it  only  the  editor,  and  biii  contcientiouineis  in  pre- 
serving hit  maitcrV  ttatemeutt  and  expf«iiiont  ia 
to  great,  that  he  even  rt^taini  historical  inaoconidea 
which  Epictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arriau 
hinitiilf  was  well  aware  of. 

Another  work  in  which  Artian  Ukewiae  follow- 
ed Xentrphon  lui  hh  guide  i&t  V.  A  treatiae  on  the 
cliate  {Kvvrrif^tKSs),  It  it  to  dotely  connected 
with  the  troalite  of  Xenophon  on  the  tame  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  ia  itt  itylo  an  imitation  of  the 
latter't,  but  it  formtakind  of  mppleineAt  to  Xeno- 
phon't  work,  in  at  mnch  at  ht  tivata  only  of  tuch 
poiau  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  waa 
tirtt  pabliahed  with  a  Latin  tnuuhiiiou  by  L.  Hot* 
stenint  (Porit,  IG44,  4to.) ;  it  is  also  contaiiied  in 
^eiine^t  OpusciUa  min(ira  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider"!  edition  of  Xenophon,  voL  vi.  Tho 
most  important  among  the  workt  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  at  hit  modl^l^  is 

VL  Hit  account  of  the  Asintic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  GrcAt  {'Ivroptat  ayalSiitft^s  'AAffdi^fipou, 
or  simply  *Avd€Mns  ^A\t^dn^fMv\  in  iieven  l>ooka« 
which  we  pottets  complet^^  with  the  exception  of 
a  gnp  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  teventh  book, 
which  anfortunatdy  exittt  in  nil  tbi)  M^S.  Thtt 
great  woiit  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon^'t 
Anabatit,  not  only  by  its  title^  but  bIm  by  the 
eote  and  cleRmess  of  itt  style.  The  work  it  not, 
indeed,  eqnal  to  the  Ambasit  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  potMfSt  either  the  thoroogh  equnlity 
and  noble  timplicity,  or  the  vividnctt  of  Xeno^ 
phon;  but  Arriiui  it,  norerthelctt,  in  thit  work 
one  of  the  roo«t  excellent  wriien  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  it  raised  by  his  simpbcity  and  hit  un^ 
biassed  jud|i;nient.  Ureal  at  hit  merilt  thut  are 
at  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpatsed  by  hit  ex- 
cellences at  an  historical  critic.  His  Anabotit  it 
bated  upon  the  mott  tmst worthy  historians  among 
the  contemporariet  of  Alexander,  whote  works  are 
lott,  auch  aa  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lngnt,  Arittobu- 
Int,  the  ton  of  Arittobiiluh  which  two  he  chieHy 
followed,  Diodotut  of  Erythrae,  Emnenes  of  Car^ 
dia,  Nearcbut  of  Crete,  and  Megulhciiet ;  and  hit 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  isuch  anthors  at 
Oneticritufi.,,  Callisihenes,  and  others..  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refute 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p^  73,  a. ; 
comp,  Lucian,  Ai«x.  2),  that  Arriau  waa  the  Wst 
among  the  ntimeruus  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip^ 
and  afier  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rencet  which  fi»l lowed  that  event,  he  proceed t  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  biitory  of  that 
giggntic  expf'dition,  which  he  continuet  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  moriM 
of  the  work,  independenf  of  those  already  UMIK 
tionirjd,  it  the  deameaa  and  distinctnett  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movementt  and 
operations,  tho  dnwing  up  of  the  annifii  for  bii^ 
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tl<%  Olid  the  conduct  of  battles  aod  sioget.  In  ill 
these  rofpecla  the  AnAbosia  w  a  ma»t«!H/  protltuy 
tioii.  And  Arrian  shows  that  be  himielf  fweMaied  a 
thonmgh  pmctical  knowledge  of  militiiry  A&ifL 
H«  ■eidom  introducei  «fx»echet,  but  wherever  be 
dnc«»  he  ihows  it  profuund  knowledge  of  nun; 
&»d  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  hb  rebdlioui 
Boldien  and  the  ivply  of  Coenut  (v*  25,  &C-), 
fts  well  OS  some  other  tpeecheif  axe  iiuuterlT  tpeci- 
mens  of  oratory.  Ewrvthing,  raor^vi^r,  which  i% 
not  neceenry  lo  make  liis  namtive  clenr,  is  car&* 
fillip  BToidolf  and  it  is  prohabty  owing  to  this 
desire  to  oniit  ererythbg  supiTtluoiiA  in  the  course 
«(f  bit  narratlTe,  that  we  are  Indebted  for  his 
•epemte  work, 

V I L  On  India  flfSJunJ  or  ri  'It^iKs),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  AjiatNuis,  and 
has  lometifnet  been  considered  a»  the  ei|(hth  book 
of  It,  aithoagh  Arrian  himseLf  speaks  of  it  as  a  dit> 
tinct  work«  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
lodka  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect^  a  circmoi- 
ifance  which  has  been  accoonted  for  by  various 
viipposition^  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesias  of  Cnidns, 
whoso  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
pbnt  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  accounL 
The  first  part  of  Arrian^  lodica  crmtains  a  rery 
f^xcelltrnt  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
wliich  he  took  Megasthene*  and  Eratoitheties  as 
bis  guidea.  Then  follows  a  most  accunte  desGrip' 
tiun  of  the  whole  const  &om  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Indus  to  the  Penian  gul^  which  is  based  entiidy 
ypOA  the  fla^Nb-Aovt  of  Neorchus  the  Cretan,  and 
tbe  book  condades  with  proofs,  that  ftirthor  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitabte,  on  accoimt  of  the  great 
beatL  Of  Arrian'i  Anabasis  and  Iiidica  two  Latin 
tmiiftUtions^  the  one  by  C  V^algulius  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Fncius  (Plsaur.  150tj) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  a;id 
the  editio  princeps  of  tho  original  b  that  by  Trin- 
eavelli,  Vem'ce,  1335,  8vo.  Among  the  sub«equent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Qerbel  (Stnusb. 
1539,  BtoA  H,  Stephens  (P«ri^  1575,  8vo.), 
Bkocanl  (Amsterd.  ICiHti,  Rvo),  J.  OmaoyiiUi 
who  availed  himself  of  sevend  Augilmrg  and  Iti^ 
liail  MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  fuL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  QOleaof  O.  Rapbeliua  ( Auntcrd.  i  7  57, 8vo.) 
md  Seboeider,  who  published  the  Au^tlMisb  and 
ladici  separately,  the  fanner  at  Leipjiig^  1 7ff 8,  8vqv, 
and  the  latter  at  Hidlc,  17^8,  8vo.  The  be4t  roe- 
deni  editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Regiraontii,  1832,  2  vols*  8yo,)  and  of 
C  \V.  Krtjger.  (Berlin,  1835,  vol.  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  rvudingv) 

All  the  worits  we  have  hitherto  mentiooed  aefin 
to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocio.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appcofs  to  hurc  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  tliat  ho  niuit  intitate  suinu  one  or  ati> 
other  of  tiie  more  aticieut  wnters  of  litvr<e*  But 
from  this  time  forwards  hv  shews  a  mora  iudejMm- 
dtfiit  spirit,  ajid  tlm^ws  ulf  the  shackles  under  which 
he  had  kbotited  bitksfto*  Dantic  bb  fDvefumeoi 
el  Gtafpadock»  end  belbfie  tbe  outbiMk  of  tbe  war 
tbe  Alani*  about  a.  d.  UI.  he  dcd>c4U*d  to 
Hadriao— VllM  .  of  a 

ivond  tbe  ooovts  of  iKn  t  nAavt 

B£|«bwu),   which  hotl   titui  liiit' UJj,    iK-fti 
bf  Afriaii  hiutkitlL     The  starting  pu^iut  is 
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ARRlAKUa 
wben<>e  he  proeeeda  to  EKottarin^  g^ 
GimMcian  sjid  Thnu-ian  Dosponu^  end  lljraslb^ 
Tbii  Periplns  has  ootiM  down  to  ns  tiytla  eHi 
two  otbef  works  of  a  wnUar  kkd,  tbe  aneaM 
pJua  of  the  Krythtaoan,  and  tbe  other  a  N^tai 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotia»  Both  «■ 
works  ahN>  bear  the  name  of  Arriaa,  hot  tb#v|ii 
long  undoubtrdly  to  a  later  period.  Thcas  M^ 
pluses  were  first  pritiUN},  with  other  gMinaM' 
work*  of  a  umikr  kind,  hy  S,  Lidr^i  -  '^-*, 
15^  and  soroewbat  better  by .Stuck^  ft. 
They  aiv  aUo  couiained  in  the  coUts 
minor  works  of  Arriaa  by  nhmcarvl  (A^a^il 
UIH'A  and  1T5«).  The  best  ediliL>iii  ar«  w  8lk 
san*s  Geogiaphi  MinovM^  voL  h^  and  m  QiHt  i 
Hul&naim*>  ceUectiona  of  the  BJaei 
It  seems  to  have  b«Mm  aboot  the 
Arrian  wrote,  IX>awofkonTactIoi(A^7et>Sifid| 
or  rix*^  raueuici).  What  we  uww  ^mttmutg^ 
thb  name  caa  have  been  only  a  seeUoB  if 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  aeweely  aiiythbi 
than  the  preparatory  ejusrriaea  vi  tbe  emlrjp)  ^_ 
this  ttibject  u  discussed  with  great  jodtgoasal,  •! 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowbte  ei  the  ^'i"^^ 
The  fragment  b  printed  in  Schciirrli  ootbei««' 
ancient  works  on  tactics  ( Upaula,  ltf64),i  a 
ter  in  Blaacard's  coUection  of  tbe  odaet  a 
Arrian.  The  gnateet  literary  ac^fitf  ef 
occurs  to  the  latter  period  of  bb  liliH  wbkb 
voted  wholly  to  the  cnmposition  of  hiirtufxal 
Their  number  was  not  amalkr  tJiaa  tbear  1 
ance;  but  all  of  these  later  produclioai 
lost,  and  some  of  them 
oblivion  at  an  cariy 
there  were  sevefal  works 
was  unable  to  dlsoover 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  Li£e  of  Ihon  (\^^ 
p.  7il,  b.),  X  I.  «  Life  f»f  Tim^lfwn  fl*SrA  »  jr.),  idt 
XU.  aL'f  .vicrvkkf 

of  the  tUi  ,ji#3iMi4 

thofoUofti»^,..v^»  „^,^..  .V...,  .»  . , .^i^tj diim 
suocesaoce  ^  AJemxider  the  (f Riit  {fA  $taH  *AI^ 
a*^pM^)i  in  ten  hooka,  of  wbjrh  an  abaoacV  ^ 
rather  an  enumerattoo  of  conteutai, 
Pbotios.  (CW.  9Z}  X I V.  A  Ilisioff  of  tbe  rik 
thiaiia(lk^Md^,  in  17  booka(Pb«it.pJ7,aV  ' 
wmm  eiibject  of  wbicb  wae  tiudr  waes  taitk  tie 
Romans,  especially  uadtf  Tm)an.  X  W  A  ikmt^ 
of  Bitbynb  (B4^ui'«ait),  in  right  book%  (PWk  A4 
93 ;  couip.  p.  1 7t  a«)  Thb  work  bepMi  wilft  ill 
mythioU  age,  and  camod  the  bisfeofy  (Aewa  le 
time  when  Bithyuia 
Homaa  empire,  and  in  it  tbe  autbor 
eeveral  eventa  teapeeted  with  his  o«b  bis* 
a  quotation  in  EuitBtUius(cH/ 
woo  seems  to  have  had  the  work 
highly  probable  that  tt  was  written  in  tbe  tsdil 
dialect,  (Coiu]i«  Kuttath.  oJ  iiom,  IL  b,  p 
f.  p.  5()5,  JEV.  p.  101 7,)  XVI.  A  ItblMfy  ^lle 
Ahisii  ('AAiu'uii)  or  rd  aai^  *AAami,  PIbC  p^  1 « ,a^ 
A  fiagment  cjititkd  IvTvlii  mm^  ' 
iiig  the  pbu  of  the  battM  tmintt 
diaoo feted  in  the  aeventeentk  OM 


I  seem  ta  baf«  hOm  M^ 
le;  lor  Pbotine  «aii%d 

ks  of  AniAi  of  wmm 

the  titka     Besidai  IM* 


lihiao«Bblk    fM 
work  beCsia  ba^  ni 


to  have  bdoagod  bo  tlie  Hlarj  ef  ^ 

It  is  prinUd  in  the  eoHertkaa  «l  ^  ^  ^ 
and  Blaaeanl  above  reigned  lo. 

A   culUctiun   of  all   il^«    wurks   of   Xnim. 
edited  hy  Burhck,  |,f ;.  5»v 

whkh  huwt'vcr  JiA*  i^ 

iinud^  Ifaiu,  1UU4,  p.  8ti,  4u,| 


n  Hi.r*, 


2,  U.U, 


JkRIiUKTtUa 


1836, 4to.; 

Geagnefikkwi  cm 

l«28,4to.)  [L.S.J 

Homftn  ;uri«con«a]U  of  uncer- 

lie  jiroiMilkly  hfid  under  Tmjaa,  and* 

lbs  cDi^(««tim  of  Grouuft,  t*  perimpft 

L      1  Vrrianai,  who 

(I'lin.  Ep. 

lirh«Ho  i\g  B  con»ti- 

ff^igpMRi  I*  nu^a  i»v  .ADunius  Voletifl. 
,  IC  ••  4!t)  H«  wnie  a  Ireoiise  <& 
f  vlbieli  lae  aeeoud  book  b  qnoiec! 
It  Iji  an  extract  from  Ulpiati.  (DI|j^. 
1.)  In  ihat  extract,  ProculuA,  who 
Ttbiiiuii^  it  mientioaed  in  »utli  n 
be  i^bt  bt  nippoted  to  haTe  writteT) 
!«.  llieiie  u  no  direct  extract  front 
JH^eit,  though  be  \a  ieremi  times 
loi,  YioL  ii.  p.  2UI ;  ZimiutTUt 
<AMbi*kvLfm)  [XT.O.] 

iJS*  A'RRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
'AS  rA^<<^  A^i^as,  •ApuV^aJ,  r.r 
4mwiid»iit  of  AchiUet,  and  one  of 
g»  of  tJbe  MoloMiiuK  in  Kpeirua. 
mm  ^  U>«  pM»e«sioa  of  the  throne,  be 
ng,  itnd  being  the  lost  tartiviug 
perpl  £unOj,  hit  educatiou  wa« 
Itii  grMU  care,  and  be  wiu  tent  to 
^•w.  On  his  return  be  dis- 
vS*di>Di  that  he  won  the  ad'ection 
^  hit  people.  He  framed  for 
m%^  «Dd  eitabliilied  a  regular  con- 
ud  uiquaI  ntagiBtrate*. 
Ikii  Iting  eutnot,  nf  coiine,  be  n^- 
~  be  mittl  be  looked  nprni 
nc«f ton  of  th«  royal  hou^ 
to  whom  they  ftfcnbcd  i\\^ 
Mr  polidegkl  isatiliitioiii*  (Ju«tin, 
J^nl  1;  Patia.  J.  IL  §  h)  The 
bom  the 


«€  Kniiw  alio 
WML  tTi  T2.J  £L.  S.) 

I  APEIt     fAFXR,] 
I  MENANDEIL     [Menakdkiu] 
I  VAHUa     [Varlsv] 
%.     1.   Q*  Annrus,  praetoff  B.C.  72, 
KiiSi  llic  kftdcr  of  the  mnawa/  ■larei, 
tIjMO  «f  hii  oken,  but  Wat  afterward* 
r  SputMiiiL  (Lir.  EpiL  MJ)    In  a.  c, 
PM  BO  liafe  niccecded  Verre*  ai  pro- 
i^  (Cic  Trrr.  iL  15,  iv,  20;  P*cudo- 
,iAHV  A>]01,ed.Orelli),  but  died  on  hit 
f,  (Sdiol.  GronoT.  in  Cie^  Dir.  jh,  383, 
SioerD  {Brmi,SB)  aay*,  that  ArriuM  w^a 
I  sod  without  leamii^  or  talent,  but 
■r  bj  hit  aasidaity. 
Itni«»  a  mim  uf  the  preceding,  was  an 
etadidal^  for  the  cotiauUlnp,  b^  c.  5i). 
iL  5*,  7»)     He  woi  an  intimate  frictitl 
li^HM.  12,  j/TQ  Mil.  17  J  j  but  Citertj 
impliiint  bitteHjf  of  the  conduct 

.  t  A.  I M 

I  tt  na^bboar  of  Cicero  at  Formioe. 

■"         with  more  of  hii  cnmpnny 

L  to  hija,  B,  c.  59*  (Cic.  at/  ^^/. 

Is,  A  phjtician   at    Home,  who 

Bl  tlie  be^iiing  or  middle  of 

F  ChjTMlty  and  it  nientioni'd  by 

.  S)  ai  hamg  gained   by  hit 


AR5ACE&  tta 

ntactlca  the  annual  incame  of  250,000  lesleroe*  \ 
(about  195;i/.  2f.  6d).     Thii  may  give  ui  tom« « 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  pbyticiant  at  Romo 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.    ,[  W.  A.  G») 

ARRU'J^TIUS.  L  Akruntil's  prnwiribed 
by  the  triumvin,  and  killed,  b,  c.  43.  Hit  •on 
etcaped,  but  peri^hc^l  at  ttcd^  atid  hit  \vift»  killed 
her»etf  by  voluntar}-  ttarvation,  nhi-n  the  hi'nrd  at 
the  death  of  her  ton.     (AppL-ui,  D.  V.  iv.  '21.) 

2.  Arhuktius,  waa  aiM)  protcribe^i  by  tha 
triumvir*  in  iw  c  43,  but  etcaped  to  Pompey,  ami 
wat  reetar«»d  to  tlie  »tate  together  t^ith  Pompcy. 
(Appian,  A  aiv.46;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  77.)  Thit  is 
probably  the  tame  ArmnUut  who  commanded  tho 
left  wing  of  the  ^eet  of  Octaviaiiu^  at  the  battle  of 
ActJunj,  B.  c.  31.  (V'elL  Pat,  iL  85;  conip.  Pint. 
AnU  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Amintiui,  consul  in 
B.  c.  22  (Dian  Qua.  lit.  l\  who  appears  to  be  the 
tame  penion  at  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  mny 
perhapt  alfto  be  the  tamo  xia  l\m  L.  Amintius^  tha 
friend  of  Tn^MitiuA,  whom  Cicero  mcntiont  {ad 
Fain,  Tii.  1 H)  in  a  c.  53. 

3.  L.  ARRL^NTJua,  ton  of  tlie  preceding,  consul 
A.  D.  6.  Augiutut  wai  Buid  to  Lave  decl&ied  in  his 
Utt  iUne&t,  that  Arruntiut  \«at  not  uji worthy  of  tbo 
empire,  and  would  have  holdne^  enough  to  seire  it* 
if  an  opportunity  presenli,^d.  Ihis  a*  well  at  hia 
richet,  tidentt,  imd  reputation,  rendereil  him  an  ob- 
ject of  i)UA|>icion  to  Tiberiut,  In  a.  n.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  bad  fli>oded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  be  was 
appointed  to  take  nieaturet  to  rettnun  it  withia 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  ibc  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  pnivincc  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiborius,  through  jcoloasy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  afu^r  hi*  appuinlinont,  and  obliged 
him  to  gorem  the  pnmnce  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occatioii  by  AruMjius  and  San- 
<iuiruua,  but  was  acquitted,  and  hia  accuEsers  pur*- 
ithed.  He  wai  sulMeqtiently  thuri^ed  i»  a.  d.  37, 
at  an  accomplice  in  the  crituet  ot  Albucilla ;  and 
though  bit  friends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
OS  Tiberius  was  in  bit  kst  illnesK,  and  could  not 
recover,  be  refufied  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wi^k ednett  of  Caliguhi,  who  would  suo* 
oeeed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (TacL  jIaa.  L  S,  13, 
7tf,  79,  vL  27,  lli*t.  it  e»5,  Am.  rl  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  hiiL  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntins  or  bis  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrwte  a  hintory  of  the  fin*t 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  iniitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lusu     (Senee.  E^ixt.  114.) 

ARHU'NTnJS  CELSUa  [fELSus.] 
AHRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [SthllaJ 
AKSA'CKS  ("ApcrduicT?!),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Pythian  empirci  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  succeteors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
taiidae;.  Pott  {Ei^mol4>ffi»che  Fortchunfftm^  ii.  pw 
17 '2)  supposes  that  it  ugnifiet  the  **  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  t^  but  it  occurs  as  a  Peruan  luuue  long 
bvfure  th<]  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
{ Pftt.  .M57)  speaks  of  an  Arsaoea,  who  perisfai^  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxaa  agaijitt  Oreeoo ;  and 
Ctetias  (/'enr.  cc.  49,  5S,  57,  cd.  Lion)  says,  that 
Arsaoea  wns  the  oHginai  name  of  Artaxerxas 
Moemon. 

ABhArsa  T.,  is  vannusly  fopresentad  by  tha 
ancient  writera  sa  a  Scythian,  a  Baetriaa,  or  a 
Partbiam  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrian^  <^. /'Aot. 
Cod,  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Bekker;  Herodi;in,  vi  2| 
Motes  Chor.  L  7.)     Jufitiu   (xll  4)  says,  that  ha 
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w»s  of  unoertiin  origin.  Uo  seems  however  to 
have  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  have  cnm« 
fhora  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus,  nn  Strabo 
pays  (/.  r.),  that  he  was  occompanii'd  in  his  under- 
taking by  the  Parni  Duae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  race  of  the  Sc^-thian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Palus  Maeotin,  and  who  had  Bctthnl 
neor  the  Ochus.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Parthians  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almost  all  ancient  writers  as  ^ythians.  (Curt, 
ri.  2 ;  Justin,  xli.  1  ;  Plut.  Cnus.  24 ;  Tsidor. 
Oritf.  ix.  2.)  Arsaces,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 

Slunder,  invaded  Parthia  T^ith  his  .band  of  robbers, 
efeated  Andragoroa,  the  governor  of  the  countr}-, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  (/.  c),  which  is  in  ititelf  natural 
and  probable,  but  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian.  According  to  Arrinn 
(ap.  Phot,  Cod.  53),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ai^ 
■aces  and  Tiridates,  the  descendants  of  Arsaces, 
the  son  ofPhriapitus.  Pherectes,  Uic  satrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridates,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Arsaces,  who  induced  the  Parthians  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Syncellus  (p.  284)  is  again 
different  from  the  preceding  one  preser\*ed  by 
Photins ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  the  account  of  Arrian  most  fiiithfiilly. 
According  to  Syncellua,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  wlio  were 
descended  from  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  tlic  Per- 
sians, were  satraps  of  Bactria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathoclea  governed  Persia  (by 
which  he  means  Parthia)  as  EfMircb.  Agathocles 
had  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers.  Arsaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates,  who  reigned  37  years. 

The  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
place,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  {Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  andothers  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  riMgn  of  Antiochus  II., 
which  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  date  given  by  Ku- 
■ebius,  who  fixes  it  at  b.  c.  2.50,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  II. 
vol.  iil  sub  anno  250.)  Juntin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
ii  followed  in  the  main  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6),  ascrilies  to  Arsiices  I.  many  events, 
which  pn>bably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  firfct  conquered  HyrcnnLi, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Biictrian 
and  Syrian  kingft.  He  conclud<>d,  however,  a 
peace  with  The<Mlotus,  king  <if  Bactria,  and  dcft'at- 
ed  Seleucus  Callinicus  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  \r\'  the  PanhLins,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  According  to  Posi- 
donius  {itp.  Atkrn.  iv.  p.  15.3,  a.),  Seleucus  wu«i 
taken  prisoner  in  a  w-cond  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsaw**  devoti'd  himself  to  the  intomal 
onnnijuitinn  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Diira,  on  the  mountain  /.-iimnrtfMion,  nnd  diefl  in  a 
nuiturc  old  age.  Thi*  account  is  directly  opp«»sed 
to  the  ono  given  by  Arri.-m,  ain'mly  ri'tVnxtl  to 
(ayj.  S^fttoeiL  I.  c),  according  tu  which  Arsaces  was 
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killed  after  a  reign  of  two  yenrs  and  wu « 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  coafeosM 
^^rsaces  I.  and  II.,  when  he  says  that  tbefma 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statcBMSt  n 
must  refer  to  Ar«ces  II. 

Arracbs  II.,  TiRiDATn,  Rigned,  m  it 
have  already  seen.  37  yeora,  and  is  piobably  ihi 
king  who  defeated  Seleucui. 

AnfiArKs  III.,  Artabanhs  I.,  the  sob  rf 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  ML  (ihi 
(treat),  who  invaded  his  dominions  about  && 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  soma  iaoMi» 
but  ivas  unable  to  subdue  his  countrr,  tti  tf 
length  nuide  pence  with  him,  and  recogniwd  Vm 
as  king.  (Polyb.  x.  27—31 ;  Justin,  xH.  i) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  repieaents  a  ?» 


thian  seated,  and  bean  the  inscription  BAIL\£II 
MEFAAOT  AP2AKOT.* 

Armacbs  IV.,  PRIAPATIUR,  son  of  the  T» 
ceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  time  imh 
Phraates  Mithridates,  and  Artabanui.  (Jasdi^ 
xlL  5,  xlii.  2.) 

AR8ACBS  v.,  PiiRAATBS  I.,  tubdoed  thf  3ML 
and,  though  he  hod  many  sons,  left  the  UngdM 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin.  xU.  5.)  Thi 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  baa  the  inso^tia 
BA21AEa2  BA21AEX1N  BfEFAAOT  APSAIflff 
Eni«ANOT2. 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  aligns  this  c«ffl  is    - 
Arsaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  rf 
**  king  of  kings,**  on  account  of  hii  numeroos  Ti^    i 
tories. 

Arsacils  VI.,  MirnainA-nn  T.,  son  of  .\^    | 
saces  IV.,  whom  Onwius  (v.  4)  rightly  calh  tta 
sixth   from    Arsaces   I^  a  man  of  distinauiiSii    • 
bravery,  greatly  extendi>d  the  Parthian  emjiifc 
lie  conquffed  Kucratides  the  king  of  Bactria, tfl 
di'prived  him  of  many  of  bin  pmvincea.    He  is  atf 
evfu  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  haveiiV 
dued  all  the  people  b(>tween  the  Ilydaspec  and  Al 
Indus.     He  conquered  the  Medes  and  Klynartam 
wlio  had  nrvulted  from  the  Syrians,  aitd  his  tat 
pin>  extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Caoca*as  V 
the  Euphrates.     Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syri^ 
marched  against  Mithridates ;  he  was  at  fini  sor 
c<'Ksful,  but  was  aftcrwanls  taken  prisnner  io  &  G 
138.     Mithridates,  however,  treated  him  with  ir 


•  The  number  of  coins,  hi'lnnginff  to  the  .\i 
I  lidae,  in  verj*  lars^,  but   it   i*   imitn«<i:blr  to 
■  mine  with    certiiiity  to  which    indiridoal 

Ixlnnps.     A  fi"w  are  given  a*  tpfciinens. 
I  plan'd  under  the  king«  to  which  they  ar 
I  in  the  cat;iIogue  of  the  Britidi  MneiuB. 
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t  kim  kit  dangbter  Rbodognne  in 
the  narriage  appears  not  to  hare 
d  tin  tbe  acceaaion  of  his  son  Phnuir 
idatea  died  during  the  capiirity  of 
twwn  B.  c.  138  and  130.  He  it 
i  joat  and  upright  prinee,  who  did 
0  pride  and  luxuiy.  He  introduced 
»le  tke  beat  hiwa  and  usages,  which 
ag  the  nationa  he  had  conquered. 
i;  Oroa.  ▼.  4;  Stiab.  xL  pp.  516, 
:  Appian,  Sjpr.  67 ;  Justin,  xxxri. 
Joiefk.  AnL  xiiL  9 ;  1  Maeoab.  c. 
t.  p.  597,  ed.  Weasw)  The  reverse 
ooin  has  the  inscription  BA2IA£fi2 
>lAKOT  ♦IAEAAHN02. 


'11.,  Phraatbs  IL,  Ae  son  of 
was  attacked  bj  Antiochus  VII. 
defeated  Phraates  in  three  great  bat- 
t  length  conquered  bj  him,  and  lost 
e.B.cl28.  [Seep.ld9,a.]  Phiaa- 
rhh  the  same  £ste.  The  Sc^rthions, 
inrited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 
Bs,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  &11  of 
It  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Phraates  had  taken  in  the  war 
hua,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
^  from  him,  and  revenffed  the  ill> 
had  suffered,  by  the  deaUi  of  Phraa^ 
lestruction  of  his  amy.  (Justin, 
iL  I.)  The  kvctm  of  the  annexed 
inscription  BA2IAEA2  METAAOT 
OnATOPOS  NIKAT0P02. 


[II.,  Artabanus  II.,  the  youngest 
■oea  VI.,  and  the  young*^  son 
^  aad  consequently  the  uncle  of 
fieD  in  battle  against  the  Tho^arii  or 
endy  after  a  short  reign.   Justin, 

C,  Mjthridatss  II.,  the  son  of 
^■oaacukd  many  wars  with  success, 
ly  Bsdona  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
tafned  the  surname  of  QnsX.  He 
ythians  in  several  battles,  and  also 
gainat  Artavasdes,  king  df  Armenia. 
rigD  tha*  the  Romans  first  had  any 
katioD  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
■dor,  Orobams,  to  Sulla,  who  had 
■k  c.  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
■dociay  and  reqaeste^liance  with 
fUeh  aeaBa  to  have  oeen  granted. 
not  arib,  ft.)    Justin  (xlii.  4} 
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has  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
u  e,  Arsaoes  XIII. 

A&8ACSS  X.,  Mnascirxs.'  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillaot  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Afacrob,  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six ; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Araacbs  XI.,  SANATRocRfl,  US  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlcgon  calls  him  Sinatruces ;  Appian, 
Sintricus ;  and  Lucian,  Sinatrocles.  He  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
SacauFBces,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  iKiis  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  died 
while  Lucullus  was  ex^piged  in  the  war  gainst 
Tigranes.,  about  &  c.  70.  (Lucian,  Afacrob.  15 ; 
Phlegon,  ap.  PhoL  Cod.  97,  p.  84,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Appian,  Miihr,  104.) 

Araacxs  XII.,  Phraatbs  III.,  sumamed 
0c<{f  (Phlegon,  Ac),  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  Tigranes  applied  to 
Phraates  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraates  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigranes,  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  ofNisibis  and  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Among 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  {Hid,  lib.  iv.)  we  have  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.  Lucullus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraates, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fidr  promises,  bat  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Casaius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romana.  He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutraL 
(Memnon,  op.  PKoL  Cod.  224,  p.  2;i9,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  1, 3,  oomp.  6;  Appian,  Miihr,  67; 
Pint  LueulL  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu- 
cullus in  the  command,  b.  c.  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes,  also  called  Tigranes, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brotl^  by 
theur  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranes  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  son- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.  He  advanced  as  fiir  as 
Artaxata,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son-in-Uw  to  besiege  the  city.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranes  attacked  his  son  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  The  young  Tigranes  then 
Hed  to  his  grand&ther  Mithridates,  and  afterwards 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unable 
to  assist  him.  The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  his  father,  who  surrendered  on  his 
approach.  P<«ipey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  £sther  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanene ;  but  as  he  shortly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains,  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph.  When  Phraatea  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  was  nearer  to  his 
father  than  his  £sther-in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just  (Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  28,  34 — M ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  33 ;  Appian,  Syr.  104, 105.)  Matters  now 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
**king  of  kings.^*  But  although  Phraates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  chaiges  against  him,  and  Tignnati  tl 
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AnncTiian  king,  implored  Pompcy^t  nftiiitancp,  the 
Ilouuui  goneral  judged  it  nion;!  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  wnr  with  the  P&rthiiuii,  alleging  as  muoiia 
lor  declining  to  do  m,  that  the  Romati  people  had 
luit  ftMigncd  him  this  dulj,  and  that  Miihridatcs 
waa  itill  in  arms.  (Dion  Cbm*  xxxvii.  6,  7  ;  Plut. 
Pomp*  38,  39.)  Phniatci  v&s  muLnlercd  scxm 
aHenmudi  hy  hi»  two  ■ons,  Mithridmtet  and 
Ofodei.    (Dion  Caaa,  xsriix.  56.) 

Aukacks  X11I-,  MiTHRiUATES  111^  the  ton 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  fiithcr  apparent- 
ly dnrbg  the  Armt'nlan  war.  On  his  retufti 
from  Armenia,  MithridatcA  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  hiA  cnielty,  by  the  Parthinu 
•enate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  luceeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodei.  Orodes  appeant  io  have  giTen 
Media  to  MitfaridatcSr  but  to  hare  taken  it  from 
him  again  i  tk' hereupon  MHhndates  applied  to  th« 
Rouum  gieneraU  Oabinias,  in  Syria,  Dl  c  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Porthia,  but  toon  after 
retiiiqaiihed  his  desigri  in  conujiquenoe  of  baring 
rec^eived  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  MithridateSf  howeTcr, 
seems  to  hare  nused  some  troops ;  for  he  tiib«o- 
quontly  obtained  poMetaion  of  Dabyloni  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  be  surrendered  him- 
aelf  to  his  brother,  and  wai  imtnediately  put  to 
daalh  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xUL  4 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxix.  56 1  Appian,  Syr.bl ;  Joseph.  B.J,  i.  8.  §  7.) 

ARiucKt  XIV.,  Orodes  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
pnceding,  was  the  Parthian  Idng,  wb<»se  penaial 
Sureiutt  defeated  Cmssus  and  the  Romani,  m  i.  c 
53»  [CaiRSus.]  The  death  of  Craasot  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  araiy  oprcad  iuii?ersal 
aUrm  through  the  eastern  prcmncc*  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surc'nas,  put 
bim  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pocorus,  who  was  then  still  a  youth. 
The  Parthiaju«  alter  obtainiRg  posaeasian  of  all  the 
country  ea«t  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  m 
H  c.  &1«  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driren  buck 
by  CasaiuB.  la  the  following  year  (&  a  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Eaphmtet  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  was  plae^  namioaily  under  the  com- 
■HUid  of  Paeoruai  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Omcm^  ao  ezpefienoed  general.  They  advanced 
aa  &r  M  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  againat  Antigoueia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  CnasinK.  Otacea  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Paconis  tberenpn  withdrew  from  %na. 
(Dion  Caas.  xL  2a,  29  ;  Cic  od  AU,  r.  18,  2\,  ad 
FoM.  XV.  1.)  Bibulna,  who  tncceeded  Caaaiaa  b 
tilt  eomraand  in  the  aoine  year,  iiiduoed  Omodap 
pantea,  one  of  the  Parthian  aatnpa,  to  revolt  from 
Orodea,  and  prodaim  Paconis  king  (Dion  Caia.  zL 
30 )« in  conaequenee  of  which  Pacorut  became  sua- 
pected  by  bia  lather  and  was  recalled  Awn  the 
anay.  (Justm,  zliL  4.)  Juttio  (L  e.)  aaema  t^ 
have  made  a  mistake  iu  atating  that  Paeonia  waa 
pecalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthian*  by  Ca*- 
auiik  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caeaar  and  Pompey,  tlie  Utter  applied  to  ( ^mdna 
Jbr  BiHifanffi  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  eesiion  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refund  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthum  king  did  not  send  him  any 
tnwpK  though  he  appears  to  hare  been  in  fiivoiar 
tX  btf  party  ra^lher  than  of  Caesar's^  (  Dion  Casa^ 
3tlL  A^  \  Jti**m,  /.  r,)     Caesar  bad  inteiidod  to  in- 


»r..., 
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Ca4*aar>  g^n^nd^  T.  Labiei»a»  la  Oiedcs  ta  «U| 


wed, 
»un   of 


hia  assistance,  Thta  waa  pramaad ;  bat  lie  btfit 
of  PhUippi  was  fought,  and  flnittts  aad  Otm^ 
fell  (a.  c  4*2),  before  L^hirnn*  <ifitild  join  lhA» 
The  kiter  now  rpmninfMi  ti    V  Mrimdai 

Antony  had  obtninml  thf  1  ^imuttinC 

the  Roman  world,  nuJ  ciu)*  .^., iIjc  toatet 

of  the  Parthian  war;  luii  instead  of  wM%mf 
prepanuioTift  agaiusi  the  ParthlaiM,  he  letiial  M 
Kg}pt  with   Cl^Hipatia.      Labicnaa  adfitid  Ai 
Parthian  monarch  to  ttika»  the  oppoftsnity  ta  i^ 
\-ade  Syria,  and  Orodet  accnrdingty  pbeed  apitf 
army  nnder  the  command  of  Lafaienos  and  P 
They  crosaed  the  fiophratea  in  a.  c  4<V 
Syria,  and    defeated   Saxa,    Antony^   <n 
Ijabienus  penetrated  into  CiUcia«  wbrir  h*  is^ 
Saxa  priM>ner  and  put  him  to  dr^T  \ 

was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  t 
duing  Asia  Minor,  Paconta  waa  pr«*Trmipj  'cw 
quests  with  the  other  part  in  Byria,  PhoeakMiai' 
Palestine.     These  snccesaea  at  leaigtb  noasiAi^ 
tony  from  hii  inactivity.      He  srnt  aphMKli 
Parthiaiia  >^eat]dius,  the  ablest  of  his 
soon  changed   the    tare  of  a^rs.     He 
Labienns  at  Mount  Taurus  tn  n.  c  39, 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  bia 
after  the  battle.      By  this  Tietory  ha 
Cilicia;  and  by  the  defeat  ahonly 
Phamapatea,  one  of  the  Parthian 
regained  Syrtib    (Dion  Cass,  xlviiii 
Pat  il  78;    Liv.  EpU,  V21 1  Flor.  J»* 
AmtouL  c  33  ;  Appum,  B.  (X  v*  tf5.)     ta 
lowing  year,  a.  u  A^  Pa^^nis  again 
with  a  stiil  Urjrcr  anny,  but 
feated  in  the  district  calltfd  Cvrrheatiea. 
himiielf  f^l  tu  the  battle,  which  was  ^qghl 
9tb  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  t 
failffu,  tifteen  years  lu^  *  s  ll 

20;  Plut.  Anton,  c  : 

18;  Juuin,  /,  c)     T! :  -.^  ^  ^t<A 

to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  w*a  dufty 
the  agpd  king,  Urodev   ¥ia  many  dara  li  n 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utt«T  a  waroi  «ii 
At    length  he    spoke,   he    did   nothing 
nj>on  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Paooci 
down  by  grief  and  a^  he  ahonly  ^ 

drrvd  the  crvtwn  to  hi*  atm,  PhniaMa,  ^imi«  \m 
Ufe-timot  (Justin,  L  r.;  X^<*fi  Casik  xlu 
irucription  on    the  annexed  coin   ia   i^     - 
BAllAEHN    AP2AKO(T)     ETKPrETHOrj    ^^ 
♦ANOTl  ♦lA£AAHNO(2), 


U     laid 
lUadaii 


Wf^l 


AnsAOEa  XV     ?>-.    *Tmt  n\  mU  ia 
aoiibad  aa  the  >  '>f  the  aona  of  0pMi 

coouBfiKed  hi*  ^  irdeftiig  baa  6i^ii;bC| 

thirty  bnithcr^,  ^oA  hi*  tiwo  mm^  *W  waa 
up,  i}uit  tliete  nught  be  Dtme  nf  the  reyid         , 
whom  the  Parthbna  eeudd  place  apon  the  ikraM 
iu  hie  atead,  ^In  eaii*ai|iiaii«e  «f  ba  cnri^ 
of  the  Parthkn  nobiaa  fled  to  Atiiimy  (& 


wm 


1 


r  uias  ne  was  unaoie  h>  uu^e  uie  town, 
ui  oUiged  to  niae  the  nege  and  retire 
antrj.  In  bu  retreat  throagh  Media 
m  be  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
dHBcnltj  rwehed  the  Aiaxes  with  a 
xtwpa.  (Dion  Caas.  :dix.  23—31 ;  Plut 
' — 51 ;  Stcab.  xL   p.  523,  &c  ;   Ut. 

^ing  oat  of  the  ciTil  war  soon  after- 
«en  Antony  and  OctaTianus  compelled 
to  give  up  hi*  intention  of  again  in- 
Jria.  He  fonned,  howoTer,  an  allianee 
ing  of  Media  against  the  Parthiant, 
B  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
recently  conqnered.  Bat  as  soon  as 
d  withdrawn  his  troops  in  ordw  to 
▼ianas,  the  Parthian  king  oTerran  both 
Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
Aitaxiaa,  the  son  of  ArtsTasdes,  whom 
i  deposed.  (Dion  Caas. zliz.  44.)  Mean- 
cnelties   of   Phraates    had    jHrodoced 

rlnst  him.  He  was  driven  oat  of  the 
Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
nstea,  howcTer,  was  soon  restored  by 
■a*  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Aogastos,  car- 

him  the  yoangest  son  of  Phraates. 
Pbnntes  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
•  restoration  of  his  ton  and  Tiridates. 
howgier,    refosed    to    surrender   the 

ht  sent  bade  his  son  to  Phiaatea,  on 
f  bia  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
■s  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassos  and 
Tliey  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
after  wards  (b.  c  20),  when  the  visit  of 
o  the  east  appean  to  have  alarmed  the 
mg.  Their  restoimtion  cansed  univenal 
10,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 

by  festivals,  the  erection  <^  a  tri- 
!fc  mad  temple,  and  other  monuments, 
■vn  stradi  to  eommemonte  the  event, 
vMck  wie  find  the  inscription  Bionu 

(Dm  Qua.  IL  18,  HiL  88»  Uv.  8 ; 
.5:   Saet.ifwi.21:  Hor.  JSMrf.  L  18. 


Ar&acss  XVII.,  Orodbs  II.,  also  nkmed 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  klDed  by  the  P«r- 
thians  on  account  of  his  cmelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Yonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  lY.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  theoL  (Joseph.  Lc;  Tae.  Ami, 
ii.  1—4.) 

Arsacxs  XYIII.,  Vononm  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  fiimily  of  the 
Arsacidoe,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Yonones  oat  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refoge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  d.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Qermanicus  to  PompdopoUs  in 
Cilida,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabanus  who 
begged  tbat  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Sjma,  and  partly  because  Oennanicus  wished  to 
put  an  afi&ont  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (▲.  D. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
polis,  intending  to  fly  into  Scy thia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  Lc;  Tac 
Ann,  il  1-— 4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet  Tiber,  c  49.) 

Arsacbs  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  A.  D.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  this 
Romans;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Oennanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthnnd,  Sin- 
niices  and  the  eunuch,  Abdua,  denpatched  an 
emhitbAy  to  TiberiuA  in  a.  d.  35,  to  bog  him  to 
send  to  ParthiA  Phraaten,  one  of  the  nnns  of 
Phnuites  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
Te(|urKt ;  but  Phraatet  upon  arriving  in  Syria  was 
carritMl  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  brought  on  by 
his  diftusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  yonrs,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberius 
heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  I'iridates,  another  of 
the  Arsacidae,  as  a  claimant  to  the  l*arthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
nmneii,  Iberian  princes,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Annenio,  and  after 
bribing  the  senants  of  Arsoces,  the  son  of  Arta- 
banus,  to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.  Orodes,  another  son  of  Artabanus,  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Pharasmanes ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  K*ave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  llyrcanuuns  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  3G)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdageses, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates,  recalled  Artubanu^ 
who  in  bin  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syrisu  (Tac  Am.  vi.  31—37,  41—14  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iviii.  26  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviiL  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
manded Vitellius  to  conclude  a  pence  with  Arta- 
banus (Joseph.  AnL  xviiu  5.  9  5),  although 
Art«ilHinus,  according  to  Suetonius  {Tiber,  c  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
Bpon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius, who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  pence  with  the  Romans,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  images  of  Angnstus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27  ;  Suet.  Vitell.  2,  Caii^.  14, 
with  Emesti^s  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artatianus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  was 
rebtored  by  the  mediation  of  Izates,  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
ihLa.  Soon  afterwards,  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes.  Rardanes  made 
war  upon  Izates  to  whom  his  family  was  sode<*ply 
indebteil,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  u|)on  the  Romans;  but  when  the 
Partliiiuis  perceived  the  intentions  of  Ranlanes, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
bin  bn)ther,  (totanu>s.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Joitephus  {Ant.  xx.  3)  of  the  reign»  of  Rardaiies 
and  (fot'irzes,  and  diffrrs  from  that  of  Tacitu^s 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsac'Kn  XX.,  fioTARZES  Succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artjibanus  III.;  but  in  conM*«|uence  of  his 
crurlty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Riirdanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  enMi<>d  l>eiween  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Gotanu's  re- 
Bigning  the  cniwn  to  Ikirdanes  and  retiring  into 
Ilyriaiii:!.    ('i'ac.  yitin.  xi.  0,  0.) 

Akna<  KM  XXI.,  liARD.ANKhs  the  brother  of 
the  preci'ding,  attempted  to  leiover  Armenia,  but 
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was  deterred  from  hit  design  by  Vibias  ManM, 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  hw  bp«Wv 
Gotarzes,  who  haid  repented  of  his  migiMtiaa, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne;  bat  hm 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  snbjecu  with  iMogb- 
tiness,  who  accordingly  pnt  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  a.  D.  47.  His  death  occasioned  finnh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  woo  finally  ohtoined 
by  Gotarzes ;  bat  aa  he  abo  gevenwd  wkh  cneky^ 
the  Parthians  aecretly  applied  to  the  eHipMV 
Ckiudius,  to  beg  him  to  and  them  hwm  Ma^ 
Meherdates,  the  graadm  of  Phnatea  IV. 
dins  complied  with  their  reqneet,  and  < 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  nsnist  Meherdateo.  Thnogh 
the  treachery  of  Abganus  king  of  Edeoso,  the  hmjm 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined ;  he  waa  defeated  m 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  GotarKO*  who  4iiri 
himself  shortly  af^rwarda,  about  A.  D.  50i.  (ToL 
Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10^14.) 

Arsacm  XXII.,  VoNovn  IL,  raeeeeded  m 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Ootanea,  at  which  liai 
he  waa  satrap  of  Media,  iiis  irign  waa  ih«t 
(Tac  Ann.  xii.  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  hj 

Arsaces  XXIII.,  VoLoasHn  I.,  the  aaa  «f 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  aoeonliif  M 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  14,  44);  but  accordinf  to  Jo- 
sephus,  the  son  of  Artabanus  III.  (iliitf.  zx.  &.  |4.) 
Soon  after  his  accessi<m,  he  invaded  Annenia*  tmk 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  citica  of  lk> 
country,  and  dethroned  Rbadamistnsi,  the  IberiMi 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.  He  thca  g^ve  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates,  having  pnrfioaalr 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pact«tia.  Thase 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alann  at  Roan*  ■ 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  tliroiie(A.BLSSX 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nero,  buansVp 
made  active  pre|>antionK  to  oppose  the  lluihinm 
and  sent  Dumitius  CorbiUo  to  take  poaaeMM  if 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  nil  aalJM 
withdrawn,  and  Quadratus  Ummiiliua  to  uwaiiMJ 
in  Syria.  VologoM.'s  was  persuaded  by  Cofhofe 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  pence  with  the  l' 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  An 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  i 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  Sat  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  thote  who  wvoi 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tuc.  Ann,  xii.  50,  liiL 
5—9.)  Three  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  SH),  iha 
war  at  length  broke  out  bi'tween  the  Panhiaa 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endow 
Tiridates  t<i  be  dejirived  of  the  kingdom  of  An»- 
nia,  which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  rc>ceive  it  as  a  gift  fntoi  the  Kuomaa. 
I'his  war,  however,  terniiiiate<l  in  fevoor  «f  the 
liomaiis.  Cttrbulo,  the  Rumaii  general,  touk  and 
df'Mtniyed  Artaxat:i,  and  al*Mi  olitaiued  ^  saiulm 
of  Tignmocerta,  which  surrenden'J  to  hiok.  Tiii- 
datos  was  driven  out  of  AraienLi ;  and  Corbole 
apfMiinted  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Annenia.  tOe 
CapfuidiKian  Tignutes,  the  gnindMin  uf  king  Anche- 
laus  and  gave  certain  piirts  of  Armenia  to  the  tfr 
butiir}'  kings  who  had  agisted  him  in  the  war. 
Afu>r  nuiking  theH*  arraug^'uients,  i'orbula  irtHirf 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  6U.  (Tac.  A  mm.  xiiL  54-4 1,  air.  2> 
26;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  1 S),  20.)  Volo|pf«esi,  hnwrvrr,  t^ 
hulved  U)  niakt>  another  atwmpt  tu  recover  .%rmruiik 
He  made  preparations  to  im-ade  Syria  himselCaiU 
sent  Monat'sos  one  of  bis  generals,  and  M<me> 
bazus,  king  uf  the  .\diabehi,  to  attack  Turraaas 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  occutding^F 
eiifceied  Anuenia  and  hud  airge  to  T^gmaenn^ 
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to  eUct  it*  Ai  Vologeiei  aIio  I 
I  ^mt  Cortwto  had  tekem  evety  pne«Autiaa  to  ' 
I  SfTiii*  i»  ••nl  vmbMaftdorft  to  Gvrhulo  to 
L  m  Iraov  t^  k*  nigbt  d«c{ate;h  an  euibanay 
J  dbe  lemu  of  peace.  This  wus 
M  DO  larttfartory  ui6w«r  woa  ob- 
K«n^  VoUige«e«  tntBided  Axmenid, 
^iBfd  oomidfrabla  advantage  o^r 
St  kogtii  be*irged  bim 
wtnfeor-qvarieii^  Paetai,  nUarmed  at  hii 
vilk  Vologetes  that  Artuenia 
i  li»  naimideKd  Co  the  Ra(tiiiU]%  and  tliat  he 
W  «U<»wfed  to  reilj«  in  caiety  from  the 
A.tK  G%  Shordj  alUr  thtft.  Yologeaei 
iMl  aacrtkrr  «nibas«T  to  Rome ;  aiui  Nero  a^treed 
h  mniii^T  .\rniejua  to  Tind&UM,  providiHl  the 
Iai9  nvdU  «Mn0  lo  Rome  and  receive  it  aa  a  gift 
^am  lh«  BawHi  emperor.  PoAoe  wn*  made  on 
fte»«Htiiti«a»;  md  Uridaief  iv«paired  to  Eoiae, 
^  SL  €$,  wli«rt  he  waa  reoeived  with  e*tiaonliii.iry 
ipladesrs  And  obcaioed  froin  Nero  the  AnnDiiiiUi 
ffavm.  (Tac  >Caii.  zt.  1—18,  26—31 1  DionCafei. 
!«.,»— 23»  IritL  1—7.) 

t»  tkc  atniggte  lor  the  empire  afWr  NeruV 
4alk  VhIh^iii  arot  ambisiadon  to  Vesfuuian, 
lAo^  l»  aaaiat  him  with  40^000  Parthuma  Thifi 
^m  «M  dikiiiied  bj  Vespasian,  but  be  bade  Vo- 
k^sm  atad  ambasAdan  to  the  teoate,  and  Ke 
mmdpm»  10  htm.  (Tae.//i«t.ir.SL)  VologeM« 
Mmi  on  embauy  to  Titua,  aa  ho  waa 
j  fron  t&«  oooquoit  of  Jenualem,  to  con* 
I  Um  aa  hk  iiiootei^  and  present  him  with 
Apttitt  own  }  and  ilionly  afterwanU  (jl  du  72), 
hi  and  «iolb<r  filihaiy  to  VoipauaD  to  intercede 
•a  hvhalf  of  Antiockua,  the  depoved  kliig  of  Com- 
■^M  (ioirph.  r-  '  '.  $  2,  7.  §  3;  comp. 
mm  €m%  UtL  i  r,  57.)     In  ▲.  D.  75, 

filiiyM  arpt  a^---.  ^  ,at»ian,  to  be;g  him  to 

■Ml  the  Parthiani  against  the  Alaoi,  who  vtcre 
Ika  at  «ar  with  them  ;  hut  Yespaijan  doclined  to 
liMV  on  the  plea  thai  it  did  not  become  him  to 
•■1^  sa  oilier  peofde  a  affeura.  (IHon  Cau.  IxvL 
Ui  imA.  /Mom,  2;  Joaeplu  /?.  J.  vu,  7.  I  4) 
^9!nifBKm  fcwmlfid  on  the  Enphnte*,  a  Utile  to 
iia  Moth  oif  Bal}ylon»  the  town  of  Vologeiiocena. 
(t^  I/.  A'.  vL  3IX)  IJe  uema  to  haT«  lived  till 
A»  it^  «#  [lomtLi«n. 

A^aaMrufi  XX1\%  PACuauH,  incceeded  hi* 
illcf,  Volpgffvri  I.,  and  waji  a  coutempotary  of 
Il«iliai»  aixd  ToijAn ;  bnt  »carc('1y  anything  is 
itoaAed  of  bi*  reign.    He  i»  mentioned  by  Martial 

t^),  and  it  app«ai«  torn  PUnj  (£jp.  %.  16}^ 
ht  ««a  ia  alltauce  with  Dnct^baias  the  kiitjf 
d  lit  Daciana.  It  wai  proti^iblj  thift  Poconu 
•Ufaru&^'  '    g<?d  the  city  of  Ctcdphon. 

uu^aoss,  caKvd   by  Dion 
Caa.  a^  younger  aon  of  Vologe«c«  L^ 

Aai«r.  liter  Pacuroa  ditring  th<!  reigii  of 

t^pnu    j-iABja  idur  his  acecfl^iou,  he  invnded  Ar- 
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iia^  cifellod  £xedarM^  the  ion  of  Tiridaies, 
«4»  !■!  hM  sf|)oii«k4  king  by  the  Rotuaux^  and 
fNt  tha  «!«-««  lo  hia  nephew  Parthoma&ixis  ihc 
M  «|  lit  Liwihar  Pacorua,  Tmjiui  haitcned  iji 
fnm^  fee  tha  ^^t,  o«in|iiered  AnniMiia,  and  riHJuccd 
QMlLtf  Cam  tdl  a  H/msin  provinre^  l^urtli.-imii- 
«»  aka  fill  Into  hia  hancU.  After  concluding 
pmm  wiah  Aogarua,  the  ruler  nf  £ileM«a^  Tnijuti 

lliawMieni  part  of  >i-  >  imtih  took 
Apd  MVcnJ  otfief  cIl,  r  a  munt 

^mft^ga^  retitnied  t  iw  winter. 


A.  O.  114.  In  consequuiice  of  tlicio  succcases,  ha 
received  the  tumame  of  Parthicui  from  the  fiolditfrs 
and  of  Optiinux  from  the  senate.  Pnrthiu  wat  at 
thia  Lime  torn  by  civil  commotionft,  which  rendered 
Uit;  conqueati  of  Trajan  all  tho  easier*  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  yenr,  a.  d.  115,  he  croa^e^l 
the  Tigris,  toi*k  Ctedphou  and  Sclvuceia,  and  made 
Mcflopotomia,  Awyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provincoa.  After  theee  coneiuesta,  he  Biiik^d  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Per»imii  gulf  and  the  Imliaii 
ocean  ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Partiiion*,  He  immi^drnti-ly  tent 
agaiuflt  tlieni  two  of  hia  generals,  Maxtmue  and 
Lu^itiA,  A.  o.  1 1 G,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeatc^d 
and  akin  by  Choaroea,  but  the  hitter  met  with 
more  *ucce»«,  and  rcgaini'd  the  citiea  of  Nisibii, 
Bdeasa,  and  ik'lcuccio,  a*  well  at  uthun  which 
hod  revoked.  Upon  his  return  to  Clf'siplnin,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Partlionia^patea  king  of  Parthia^  and 
then  withdrew  from  tho  country  to  invade  Aralia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  iii  the  foUow- 
ijig  3'ear  {a»  d.  117),  the  Parthianji  expelled  Par- 
tluinuupatex,  and  placed  upon  the  tlirone  their 
former  king,  Choaroes.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajau,  woa  imwilling  bo  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthinus  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conqneata  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar- 
ri*oiit  frvim  Me«opotamiai  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  m  before,  tho  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  timo 
of  Ch«>KrcK?B'  death  is  unkuowii;  but  during  tho 
remainder  of  hia  reign  there  waa  no  war  between 
the  Parthian  a  and  the  lloinanoi  aa  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  relationa  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Caat.  liviiu  17— 33;  Aard.  Vict,  Cats,  c  1;J ; 
Paua.  V,  12,  §  4 ;  Spartian,  Iladr,  c.  2L) 

Aroacxs  XXVIl.,  VoiooKSBfi  IL^  aucxeeded 
hia  father  Choaroea,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  A.  o.  122  tf)  14!).  In  ▲.  D.  133,  Medio, 
which  waa  then  aubject  to  the  Parthiana,  waa  over- 
run by  a  vast  honk  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Ca«^ 
aiua,  Alhrtni),  who  penetrattMl  alto  into  Armenia 
and  Cappudoeio,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  pre^cuta  of  Vologeaea,  and  panlj  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cappodocia^ 
(Dion  Casa.  Ixix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologese*  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mona;  and  on  the  acoeaaion  of  Antoninus  Piui^ 
jl.  d.  138,  he  &cnt  an  embaasy  to  Rome,  to  preaent 
the  new  emperor  with  a  g(dden  crown,  which  event 
is  commeni orated  on  a  coin  of  Antoniuua.  (Eekhel, 
vii,  pp.  5,  10, 11.)  Thew?  friend iy  relatitjinv  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  uudi»turl>ed.  Vologesea 
solicited  irom  Antonniua  the  rcstomtiou  of  the 
roy^il  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  token  by 
Trajan,  but  did  tiot  obtain  hia  request  He  made 
prepamiiona  to  invade  Armenia,  but  woji  deterred 
(ram  doing  m  by  the  rcpreacntaLiomi  of  Antoninua, 
(Capitol.  Anton.  Pim^  c  9») 

AHSACK6  XXVI 1 1.,  VoLocuattB  III.,  probably 
a  aon  of  the  pn'cediug,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coina  (Eckhel,  iii.  p,  53H),  a.  o,  1*9.  During 
the  reign  of  Autoniniin,  he  coutiuued  at  peaco 
with  the  Roniana ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em^ 
peror,  the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out.  In  A.  D.  lt»2,  Vohigeaea  invaded  Annenui, 
and  cut  to  pieces  n  Roman  legion,  with  it*  com- 
mander Severianui,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  enicrod  Syria,  defeat<>d  Atidius  Corti«lianua, 
the  govcrnur  of  25)ria«  and  laid  waste  every  ihkkg 


« 
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befow  Vim.  Ttercupon  the  emperor  Vernn  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  bul  when  he  uMifhed  Antioch,  he 
remained  In  that  dij  and  gave  the  contmnnd  of 
the  army  to  Ca*«iiift,  who  soon  drove  Vologetc* 
out  of  Syria,  and  followed  ap  hi*  sucnew  by  in- 
▼adiiig  M^stipoUimia  aud  A**yria.  Ho  took  Se* 
leuceia  attd  CU;^phon,  both  of  which  be  aacked 
and  set  on  firv%  bat  on  his  march  homewardi  lost 
a  great  number  of  hi»  troop*  by  diiiea»e»  and 
famine.  Meuatimc  Stattui  PritcttA,  who  had  been 
tent  into  Armenia,  wa«  equally  tuocessf^I.  He 
entirely  iubducd  the  country,  and  took  Artaxata, 
the  capit*il,  {Dion  CnM,  Uit.  2,  Ixxi.  2  ;  Lucian, 
Ak^,  rm^H<ljm.  c.  27 ;  Capitol  AL  Ant  Phit.  cc, 
S,  9,  VfrM,  cc  6,  7j  Etttrop.  viii.  1(1.)  TMi 
war  ieemi  to  have  bcea  followed  by  the  cesuoti  of 
MetopoUtniia  to  the  ^ 


From  thii  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  h  great  coufiisiou  in  the  li«t  of  kingi. 
Serenil  modem  writer*  indeed  euppose,  that  the 
event!  related  above  under  V^ologeiea  III^,  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  IL,  and  that  the 
latter  conttnoed  to  reign  till  thortly  before  the 
deatb  of  Comraodui  (jl.  D.  192) ;  but  thii  it  highly 
Improbable,  iw  Vologeveii  IL  ascended  the  throne 
nbout  A.  D.  122,  and  nnut  on  thi>  siippuiiitioa 
luive  reigned  nearly  ieventy  years.  If  Vol<»geiet 
IIL  bifaa  to  reign  in  A,  d,  149,  an  we  have  %uff 
poaed  from  Eckhel,  it  is  alio  improbable  that  he 
aboold  have  been  the  Vologeeet  ipoken  of  in  the 
Y^ign  of  Camcalla,  about  A.  D.  312.  We  are 
tberefon  inclined  to  believe  tlmt  there  wa*  one 
Valogcaei  more  than  bat  been  mentioned  by  siod^n 
Wrifcen,  and  have  aeeordingly  in*erted  nn  ad^ 
ditional  one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

AasACsa  XXIX.,  Voi^oaxaiw  IV.,  proTw- 
biy  aiccndvd  the  throne  in  the  reijyn  of  Commo- 
dut.  In  the  contoit  between  Pe*ceimiQ«  Nfj?er 
and  Sevenii  for  the  empire,  a.  t>.  \U'X  the  Par- 
thian«  sent  troops  to  the  a«»i!wt»nce  of  the  former ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  wai  conqaored, 
8«V«nia  marvhed  ngain«t  the  Parthians.  He  wm 
Meompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologesea,  IVn  m- 
vaaion  wai  qnite  unexpected  and  coinpletely  sue- 
•^mM.  He  took  Ctettphon  afker  an  obitinate  re- 
liitanoe  in  a.  d*  199,  and  gave  it  to  bit  Mldii-fi 
to  plunder,  hot  did  not  permanently  occupy  iL 
Ilerodian  appean  to  be  mistaken  in  tnying  that 
thifl  hnpjiened  in  the  rwign  of  Artabanuai.  (Hcro- 
dian.  iii.  L  !),  1«;  Dion  Ca**.  Uxv.  9j  Spani«n. 
Ipf  Iti.)  Keiiniir  {uJ  D*on  CttK  Le,) 
"  l.tfti*  V'«lt»i^iic'»  i«  the  tame  Votf>gc*ci, 
lei,  king  of  Anoenia,  to  whom, 
IH&U  dailu*  Iclti  ut,  that  Sevtmn  gnint»'d  p;irt  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  account  of  Hum  VaMhi»  i»  v^ry 
eonflued.  On  the  death  of  Vol'»?jt'<sc«  IV,  i%t  the 
bi'gtnnini;  of  the  reijni  of  rnmriiUrt,  P.ifthia  wa« 

lorn  : ^■■'   'ir  conl'^ti   for  tlie  rntwn  lirrtwecn 

thr  ^r»ea,     tDioii  Cant.  UxWi.  I'i.) 

A         •       \XX.,   VoLoca^u   v.,   a  too  of 


Kit  biD^hfff^.     It 
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Vologeica  IV.,  w 

in  eivil  wan  with  Kit 

him  that  Cuii«aUa  ma^ 

came  be  refuted  to  tv 

tiochua^  who  bad  fled  tu 

but   did    not    proflecute    it,   •inoo   lb* 

through  fear  delivered  up  the  penooi  hf  hii  ii^ 

mandcd.     (Dion  Caaa.  Ixxvii.   19.)     lie  affiflp 

to  have  been  dethrooed  about  tbia  lamm  hf  111 

brother  Artabano*! 

AasACKN  XXXI^  AaTABANua  IV.,  tbt  lal 
king  of  Parthta,  waa  a  brother  of  the 
and  a  son  of  Vologe«ei  IV.  According  t» 
rodian,  Caiaodla  entered  Parthia  in  a*  &,  91% 
under  pretence  of  aeeking  the  datigbl«r  of  ArtiA^ 
nuft  in  marriage;  and  when  Aitabaooa  w^l  m 
meet  him  unanned  with  a  great  nnaibtt  «f  bia  ■•• 
bility,  Caiacalla  tnrarberoaily  fell  itpao  tbon  «A 
pot  the  greater  number  to  the  twwd ;  Affn^MBi 
himeelf  Mcaped  with  difficflity*  DIob 
merely  relate*  that  Aftnbnnot  reCuaed  l#  cHnt 
daughter  in  monngo  to  Cancalb,  and  laBl 
tatter  hud  wiite  in  contequence  the  ooqdi 
dering  irpon  Media.  During  the  winCai 
nuj  niiMd  a  very  larg«  army,  and  in  Umi 
year,  A.  n.  217,  mancbed  agsitiat  the 
Mocrinuft,  who  had  meantime  tuececd^d 
advanced  to  meet  btm  ;  and  a  deapvrate 
fought  nenr  Ni»tb)is  whieh  continoiBd  loir 
but  without  victory  to  either  lido.  At 
mencement  of  the  third  daj,  Macfinna 
embaaiy  to  Artafaonut,  infbrning  bin  ti  the 
of  Catacalla,  with  whom  the  rinkbyi  kinf  wm 
chiefly  encaged,  and  oflfering  to  te«torr  tbe  fKkmm 
en  and  ti«ac«re«  tikcn  by  Caracailia,  and  ta 
huge  tttiD  of  money  beeidea.  Cin  theae 
a  p«ttoa  fna  mawmdt  and  ArtAbaona 
kiafbmMt. 

In  thii  war,  however,  Artebnava  l« 
best  of  hit  troopi,  and  the  Peniana 
port  unity  of  recovering  their  long^loit 
ence.  They  were  led  by  Arfcaaenwa  (AfdiUlL 
the  ton  of  SnMnti,  and  d^f«»tcd  ibe  pKtbaan  m 
tbi*e  great  battles  in  the  la»t  of  which 
was  taken  priiooer  and  killed,  a.  d.  236^ 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Annddar«  aAif  U 
had  existed  476  vean.  (Dion  Om.  bcniiA.  U% 
2<?,  27*  Ixxx.  3 ;  Ylerudian,  iv.  9,  )  U  t  i,  ISt,  fl 
2 ;  Capitol  in.  A/arrw.  cc,  H,  i2j  AgnlMat^  /lirf.ft. 
24 ;  Synccllni,  vol  i.  p.  677,  ed    IhndoK)    Hi 


Parthian*  wi-n?  now  obliged  to  mil 

irncoft,  the  founder  of  the  dynntty  of  tba 

due,    which  continued   to  rrigti    till    ▲.    a^  ilV 

[SAftAAKmAS.]      Th«  family   of  tlv    Xim  iim 

however,  s(  "  Anaawaata 

indi^pend^^  *.| 

The  bc»i  ,      -  bietav^  al  lli 

Parthian  king*  are:  Vaiilant,  Mnaeiimnm  ^^ 
rwm  fiw  n^m  paHkrtrom  ftiitt^rh  sf  CiAm  nvi^ 
mt$tnm    orroiao^oM,   P  ■■  *-*    {^^» 

Xwm.  lW*f,  vat.  tii.  pf-  K  ILabi^ 

fiittor,  KriL    Vtrwmok  •vrr  awa  ^irvj<v«r«  wad  JNa* 

mtnkiem^nymuim^  Olltlfa|n.  HMMt   Kwmm  li 
AV^A  u»*l  anUn^  Fmt^4i>filiHt,  Aft.  I%rtfl0% 
AKiTiA'CI^,  the  name  of  fbnr  Aimmm  HI^ 

[AasA'  IV  tx.  |ip.  MX  K,  90 J^  k,  3M«  a.) 
At  R.     1.  ThenamarfnitjiMr^ 

Parr  [Aa^Acna] 

2.    i  I.    •   of  a  dyiaaly  «f  Afmenka  thl^ 

who  reign*  d  ov»t  Armenin  dnfinf  ti«  wi»  al  •" 

Rotnani  witJi  Mitbcidalaa  Iba  Onnrt,  king  al  fm^ 
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I  vilk  l)>e  PintlikiiA.     The  bUtory  of  tbi< 

rf  Ofvek  aniboiii  do  not  Alwajs  agr«e  with 
I  Uitanniiii  cocli »  MoM«  ChoireiieQnft, 
\  Bjrauitlitiii^  Slid  vthenL  The  Rohulub  do 
afll  fW  d jnaftSj  of  ihe  Armenian  kingi  by  the 
I  if  AnsK^dae  ;  thej  mention  Kreml  king^  of 
t  «t  AtmnuL,  and  oihen  deicended  from  the 
I  djnactj  of  the  Amddae,  and  they  mem 
t  kmomn  ■emal  kioga  mcntioDed  by  the 
Oft  tlia  other  haod,  the 
I  iv^Kva  kaern  but  one  dyiutfiy  mgning 
'  I  duting  that  period,  and  thej  do  not 
^mtam  mmaml  kingi  spoken  of  by  the  Komant ; 
m,  if  ihej  WKamon  their  namea,  tbey  do  not  con- 
&Atr  lien  sa  kfaig^  The  coiuequeAce  of  this  \% 
i^  vwr  mpemtnt  haeed  eircliuiTely  on  Ronuin 
•ai  Gtmk  vTitOTm  would  be  incomplete  ;  they 
I9  eafii|iand  with  the  Armetuan  HintoriimB, 
»  anly  a  aitisfiKtory  malt  can  bo  obtained, 
iltro|«l»  hate  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
ilateBieoii  of  the  western  and  easteni 
,  m»  the  mder  may  tee  &om  the  notai  of 
tn  Whkton  and  the  works  of  VaUknt, 
Pa  faar  da  Longnenie,  Rithter,  and  e^»edaUy 
iL  MlflilW  *hicfa  are  cited  below. 
The  f  yywMJinn  **kiDgs  g^  Armenia^  is  in  many 
»  and  leads  (0  erroneous  conclusions, 
I  rrgjud  to  the  Anaddae.  The  trans- 
aakmt  of  the  Romaiia  with  Armenia  will  present 
wadk  leia  dtSmlttes  if  the  student  will  remember 
ibl  kt  haa  to  do  with  king*  tn  Armenia,  and  kiogs 
if  AfMMiiBii  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
Ik  Umltt  of  Arroenia.  The  history  of  the  Ana- 
<ifaK  iwiiol  lit  well  understood  without  a  previoas 
twaladgi  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
te  rf  lio  Aiaacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
Iwi  t»  iht  Greeks  long  before  the  accension  of 
^  Anaridttr ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  cm- 
Mv  Brntion  many  important  tntn«ftction>  with 
la|»  of  Aimenia,  belonging  to  t}imt  dynwliei^ 
'^Amk  itjcucd  in  thii  coantry  during  a  period  of 
ibMt  a  toonanid  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Arsa^ 
oIm*  BoI  as  any  drtuled  account  would  be  out 
d  ilssa  Wee,  ««  can  gire  only  a  short  sketch. 

L  Drxjjrrv  dt  Hj^Tg^  founded  by  llaig,  the  son 
diktklm^  who  is  iaid  to  hare  lited  &.  c  2107. 
fttgiiUDO  l^gs  belong  to  thii  dynasty,  and 
9^ii§  diflB  Ziannair,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
wmian  hiileriana,  asnstrd  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
it  iWvr  cfltv^  wbcia  be  eoainuiiulrd  a  body  of  As- 
9«aB«;  Dtkran  or  Tigmneti,  a  prince  mentioned 
ly  3Cena(»>ion  (C^rofL  iiL  1,  ▼.  I,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
aa£  Wahe,  the  htst  of  his  house,  who  feU  in  a 
knfcr  with  AJejuuider  the  Great  in  n.  c  328. 
The  aftaBa  of  the  fifty-tiine  kings,  the*  dumtiou  of 
tar  aHgaa»  and  some  other  histoncal  facts  mixed 
If  Vfth  iilailoaa  accounts,  are  giren  by  the  Ar- 
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It^gtMVl 

rwHJiR 


ILSsvs-  m: 9  appointed  by  Alexander, 

tod  whgr  Li  ihe  Sekuddue,  during  the 

lit.  Driukanr  ur  rna  AnaACtOAi,  from  b,  c. 
li»toj.n.4m     SeebcJow. 
IV.  FvtoLaM  OorsRNoaa,  fma  a.  n«  428  to 

1^.  GftfBX  AHjt  AaABiiK  CcivKaNoius  &om 
^  a.  (82  to  Ik<l5. 

VI.  Brva^T  OP  Tua  P^iaRATm^K,  from  856 
is  1 1170.  The  Pagratidae,  a  noble  Uasaly  of  Jewish 
'lb  AniMsua  in  ft,  c  6(N),  according  to 


the  ArmoTiian  historinns*  Th<'y  were  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  fiimilies  in  Armenia.  After  tbey 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  *om<*tiiucs  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  inlmte  to  the  khdifs  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  CoiistJintLiioplt^,  aud  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  pari  of  Aniieoia*  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kars  fiH  a  considemble  time 
after  1071^.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kinj^dom 
of  QeorgiJi,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  preocnt 
day,  when  the  Uist  king,  David,  ced«d  his  kingdom 
to  Rusaia,  in  which  conntn-  his  descendants  are 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagraiitm  in  Russia 
are  likcwitc  detcendcd  fr*jin  the  Pagraddae,  an-* 
other  branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imerethin  in  the 
CaucUAtjiV  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  tho 
pnnripal  chief*  of  thnt  country, 

VI I.  DiTNASTV  OP  THK  Ardzrunijlns,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kinji^s  of 
AsKyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appoiiited 
govemon  of  Armenia  by  the  firet  khfdifs.  In  a.d. 
855^  this  famOy  beoune  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adorn  and  Abusohl,  the 
last  Ardxmnbns*  were  killed  in  I  OHO  by  the  em- 
peror NieephDnih  Botaniates,  m  ho  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  ByzAotine  empire, 

VI II.  MOHAMKEDAN  DYNASTIES.     1.  Of  Kurd- 

ifth  origin,  from  A.  D.  d84  to  a,  d.  10^5.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin^  from  a.  t>.  1084  to  a.  d>  1312. 
They  resided  in  dilFcmz^nt  places^  and  the  extent 
of  their  domiuioiis  varitHl  aecarding  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifs  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  DVNASTIKS   Of    DIFFKRSNT    ORIGIN,   from 

the  eleventh  to  the  fourtetMith  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pogralidae,  omung  whom 
wns  the  celubnited  Haython  I,  or  Hethuui  in  li!'J4; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lo&ignaii,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Kg}'pt,  Olid  died  in  Paris  in  1 393,  the  kst  king 
of  Armenia,  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  Irom  whoBi 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hfino?er,  waa 
crowned  as  king  of  Armcnin  in  Genuany,  but  he 
never  entered  tlie  country. 

Tub  DvNAbTY  op  thk  Ahracidae.  (See 
above.  No.  IIL)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  confidemble  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nin-na  conrenilng  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  ArtajtLis,  governor  of  Armenia  Mngiia  for 
AntiochuR  the  Greats  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  bis  governniEMit  R  r.  1 88  j  and  that 
Zadriate»  became  king  of  Anne iiia  Minor,  of  which 
coimtr}'  he  was  praefecU  7' he  deMrendents  «f  Ar- 
taxias  became  extinct  with  Tigranes  IIL, tvhn  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Qtesar ;  and  umong  the  kin^s 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  ore  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidjie,  but  belonged  to  other  Adatic 
djiiastiea.  The  Armenian*  on  the  contmrj-  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  fouuijcd  hy 
Valarsaces  or  Waghorshag,  the  brother  of  JVIithri* 
dates  Arsaces  [Arbacks  IIL]t  king  of  Paithia,  hy 
whom  he  was  established  on  Uie  throne  of  Arou^nia 
in  &  c  149,  A  younger  bmnch  of  the  Armcidue 
was  founded  by  Arhhom  or  Ard«ham,  sou  of 
Ardashcs  (Artaxcs)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigmnes,  who  reigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Annenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  conoiry 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  1.^  who  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero^  and  who  died 
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probably  in  a.  d.  62.  The  Armenian  historiint 
hare  treoted  with  particular  attention  the  hittorj 
of  the  younger  branch ;  they  speak  but  little  about 
the  earlier  transactions  with  Home ;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  kings,  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontns  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Armenia  by  the  Romans. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
truders and  political  adventurers,  and  that  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
en,  who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  comer  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
•peak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  fiunily  imposed 
upon  Armenia  by  the  Parthians.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arnacidae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
(De  Aedificnt  Jutiinianit  iiL  1)  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  &ct.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  eariier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Anacidoe,  we  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  all  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families,  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  But  the  Persian  authors 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans  i>  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one- sided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  fur  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  scries  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
ri'main  vague. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
othor  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Arta.\iak  I.,  pracfect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Ureat,  became  the  independent 
kiiii(  of  Armenia  in  u.  c.  188.     [Artaxias  I.] 

TIURANK.S  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
tf^inst  the  Romans,     f  Tigranka  I.] 

Artavakdrs  I.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antonius.     [.\rtavahdk8  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  killed 
by  bin  n'bcUious  subjects.     [Artaxias  II.] 

TiuRANEV  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxiis  I  [.,  established  in  Armenia 
by  onlcr  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Ti- 
UUANSS  II.] 

ARTAVAhDsa  11.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
driven  out  by  his  subjects.     [Artavakdis  II.] 

TitiRANBH  III.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artavasdes  II.,  driven  out  by  Coius 


AR8ACn)A& 
Caenr.     HewistlMlartefkban.     f 

URAKBA  III.] 

A  RioBARZAicu.  AftoT  AitorMdoi  II.  aad ' 
granes  III.  had  been  driven  Mt  by  tke  Kmm 
the  choice  of  Augustoa  fcr  a  king  of  the  An 
nians  fiell  upon  one  AriofaonoBM,  a  Medina 
Parthian  prince,  who  teenu  not  to  hatB  htlna^ 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  AiMcidae.  Aa  Afisk 
lones  waa  a  man  of  great  talents  and  dioti^gaal 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  thm  tam 
nations  have  always  liked  to  oee  in  their  U^ 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  eboioe  of  Aagmt^ 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  abort  reign  in  a.  Ik 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St  Martin.  ] 
led  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  dialiked  1 
children,  and  chose  Erato  their  queen.  Skm  w 
perhaps,  the  widow  of  Tigranes  IIL  (Tac  A 
jii.4.) 

VoNONia.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  An 
nians  after  a  abort  reign,  and  the  throne  rennai 
vacant  for  several  years,  till  the  Anneniaaa 
length  choae  Vonones  as  their  king,  the  oaa 
Phraates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  PSaitl 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vononea  maintained  himaelf  bat  a 
year  on  the  throne,  aa  he  waa  compelled  to 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabanua  III.,  I 
kinff  of  Parthia.     [Arsacis  XVIIL] 

Artaxias  III.,  chosen  king,  a.  o.  18,  ok 
two  yean  after  Vonones  had  fled  into  Syria.  [A 
TAXIAfl  III.] 

Arsacbs  I.,  the  ddett  son  of  Artabonaa,  U 
of  the  Parthians,  waa  placed  on  the  thnoa 
Armenia  by  hia  £sther,  after  the  death  of  Anas 
III.  He  periahed  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridol 
the  brother  of  Pharaamanea,  king  of  Iberia,  w 
had  bribed  aome  of  the  attendanta  of  Arawea  to  1 
their  maator.  After  hia  death,  which  happened 
A.  D.  35,  Mithridatea  invaded  Annenia  mad  to 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Josephus  (xviiL  S.  | 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodea,  but  thia  waa  1 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  aa  we  learn  from  Tadti 
waa  aent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  i 
death.  (Tac.  Aim.  vi  31—33  ;  Dion  Coaa.  Ir 
26.) 

MiTHRiDATn,  the  aforeaaid  brother  of  Phan 
manea,  waa  established  on  the  throne  of  Armei 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  waa ; 
colled  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  AraM 
again  by  Claudius,  about  a.  o.  47,  where  he  a 
tinucd  to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till 
was  expelled  and  put  to  dfnth  by  hia  nephi 
Rhadamistna,  a.  d.  52.  (Tac.  .<lim.  ti.  35,  iju 
9,  xii.  44 — 17  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ix.  8.) 

RHADAMiaTua,  the  aon  of  Phaiaaauinea,  king 
Iberia,  was  a  hishly  gifted  but  ambitioQa  yont 
whom  hia  old  father  tned  to  get  rid  of  by  esciti 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  puipooa  he  gi 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  52.)  Rhadamiaina,  aecand 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  AnaaK 
Pollio,  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  netion  til 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  m 
his  children.  Rhodamistus  then  ascended  I 
throne;  but  Vologeses  I.,  the  king  of  th«  Ft 
thians,  took  advantage  of  the  diatiacted  aloto 
the  country  to  aend  hia  brother  Tiridatea  ii 
.Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridatea  a 
vanci*d  upon  Tigranooerta,  took  thia  city  oi 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistas  to  fly.  Rt 
damistus  was  subsequently  killed  by  his  fiati 
Phamamanec  (Tac.  A  ma,  ziL  44 — 51«  xiiL  fi,  X 

TuuDATW  U  the  hfolhtf  of  Volngcaaa  U  hi 
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mtt  of  Ann«iii«  hy 

I  hit  plocse  Tlgrann  IV., 

'   ¥tti.  A*  o.  60.    [Ti> 

'4    flndittt  nkiefDcikllj  nceired  the 

)  ■■  ft  im  Unm  K«iAt  a.  ik  6S.    [AnaACKS 

»A««8  ( Jf>riMAe*  HI*),  sn  AnKid  (of  the 

AraKoiaui  IntiGh)^  was  diiven  out  by 

m   Kboovar,    kiitg   of    tlie   Partbiaiu, 

b^   IralL   17.)      Aooordiog  to   Motset 

■i»  (u.  44—37),  ExedafM,  who  it  caUed 

1 1]  "Lf  «a»  •  mitthtjr  prince,  who  humbled 

B  <i  Pwmi4itn,  bitt  uras  fimilljr  driven  cnit 

Clto«rocs  plfte^d  on  the  throne  in  hi* 

» a  Puthion  ptince.    Exedsae* 

:  loifxjtvo  y«"ri»  frwi  A.  n,  76  to 

tomiieUed  to  flj  fram 
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F#&Tit4«rAMitis  th(*  xm  of  Pucoru*  (Arsaees 
i\H'.),  kjt}|f  €>f  pBFtljta,  and   the  nephew  of 
irho   Mipfioiicd    him    agaiiui    Trajau. 
ntddced  to  ardnnitjr,  hiunbLed  him- 
Tfajeuu  and  pkeed  hia  roynJ  diadem  at 
§aH  tt  die  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
il  to  h<B  and  n^c4g1li2e  him  m  a  subject 
JIvt  be  va>  deci-iTed  in  hit  cxpecUiiun, 
was  chang^  into  a  Roman  pro\ince. 
«o  iumo  aocoonta,  be  was  put  to  death 
D.     (Ilioti   Ca».   bcfiii.   17^ — 20;   comp. 
ni.2j  Ffdiito,  rrimcip,  HitL  p,  218,  ed. 

/ 

r^mtu^mAmrATmB^  vaa  appointed  bj  Trajan 
km§  ti  PaftltiiH  but  nPi-r  he  hnd  been  expelled  bj 
ilHiliiana    [A  j;   be  •eema  to 

iomof  Arniema 

ka  li  caJW  I'mmntimSfw,) 

the  ton  of  Farthamaipftteh. 

on  which  he  i«  repi«»cnted 

which  leemA  to  bare  \jiten  given 

hy  Aolouiniia  Piiia.    (lamblichiiai  up,  Phot 

lO.  p.  7^  b,  ed.  &«»kker) 

■  or  84j»fia>tr8  (2^0*4101),  tfaa  son  of 
e*labliah«d  on  the  throne  b}* 
ibo  Ueutriumt  of  Luciui  (liitartiuft) 
ibe  reign  of  M.  Aureliui  Anloninut. 
ifK  Pkot.  /.  c)  We  liam  from  Moies 
(ik^  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
•li  wmt  ■^pported  by  Vologetei  II,  of  Paithia, 
w  rjiknjt  or  Tijrnmcib  Soaemu*  waa  an  Ai«acidr 
/nir;/«N.  bucL  p.  1201,  edLRt^imAr.) 
(.IS  (Sorarpovjin^f).  the  von  of  Soee- 
&a^  ^  a  MsciDa,  va*  cvtiibbilied  on  the  throne  hy 
3>i|fiiip  Serem^  According  to  Suidaa,  he  wilh 
•  ^B  ksgkiy  diattngoidhad  by  hit  warlike  quali- 
^  tad  wmny  woitkt  viftora.  if »  aeemi  to  be  the 
^| «(  Argimia  oiailkQed  bjr  Dion  Ctttaioa,  who 
^  twfcAiaoqaly  wixed  upon  b%-  Caincalla,  about 
a.  a  31*1.  Tbe  Aimeniaa  name  of  i)onairuoe»  it 
iaadp^n.  (I^Hn  CkaiL  Uxy.  9,  IxktiL  12  i  Snidaa, 
«  K,  laMff|i«Anif  $  cosifu  Iterudijin,  ill*  S.) 

Vp*  *-  -..»*  «ii-r,  .«r.  .kf  ^^miitrucea,  whom  Dion 
(«i^  1  ihePartbiaus.  [Ah- 

W^  i»  that  he  was  the  king 

Nb4  it^im  ^  Otfafc-JtlLfa  Un  the  olher  hand,  tbe 
^i^Blrii  kwlodaiia  UsU  ua  tlial  WogluirBh,  in 
^^mk  Vii^fnea  or  Vaktioaea,  the  son  of  Dikmn 
CnpBMjh  jgipiid  mm  AtlDftiia,  or  part  of 
^■■lii,  kmm  ju  o.  178  to  196,  and  that  he  per- 
*M  m  m  laiiti*  i^|»iu«t  tb«*  Khauua,  tioar  Der- 
bi^la  It9k     It  la  of  couno  iui|MM«ible  that  he 


■Itotdd  have  been  seijeed  by  CaracEilla^  who  %\\cr 
citeded  hu  father  Sirptimiiit  Scverua  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armenuiut  mefition  any  king  of  tbat  nume 
who  was  a  cuntempiimry  either  of  Sc^piimiua 
Severuft  or  Caracalhu  (Moaea  Choren.  il  65 — ♦i8.) 
TiRiDATKs  11^  the  son  of  Vologeaes.     [Tmi- 

DATK8  IL] 

ArsacksII^  tbe  brother  of  ArtabanuiIV^  the  hist 
Anocid  in  Farthia,  by  whom  he  waa  vaskii^  king  of 
Armenia  ui  thetust  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Several  (a.  n.  222^223.)  When  bis  brother 
waa  killed  by  Artajierxea  (Arduiihir),  the  firat 
Sauitanid  on  tht)  Per»iau  throne,  he  re&iited  the 
naurper,  ojid  united  his  warriors  with  thoto  of 
Alejcundt^r  SeveruH  in  the  memorubk  war  againift 
Artoxcrxeft.  [Sae^amoa^.]  ( Proeop.  <£e  Je«/i/icttf 
JuUm,  iiL  1 ;  Dion  Cafi».  Ixxx.  3,  4  ;  Herod ia% 
vi.  2,  &c;  Agathias  pp.  G5,  134,  ed*  Paris.) 

Abtavasdks  UL,  the  ally  of  ^ipor  »gttjn»tthe 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  n,  260.     (XrebelL  Poll  To- 

Eusebitit  {IlULEocf.  ix.  R)  mentioni  a  Cbriatian 
king  of  Amienia  during  the  ruign  of  Diocletuin, 
whu  *ecin«  to  have  bwn  the  »ou  of  Artavaide»  IIL 
Uuring  the  war  of  Dioclctijin  with  Narsei,  king  of 
Persia,  thU  king  of  Armenia  joijied  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Ualeriuji  Caeftiu.  After  tho 
accession  of  Maxim iniannft  he  w;u»  involved  in  a 
war  with  I  hi*  emperor^  who  intiMided  to  aholijib 
the  CbriMtiaii  religion  in  Annciiia. 

TlBUlATES  HI.      [Tikiuatej^  IIL] 

AkSAcas  IIL  (Tiranufi),  the  toQ  of  Dinm 
(Tiridatet  IIL),  aacended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantiuft,  that 
11,  tn  A.  D.  ^54,  or  p^^bapfl  as  early  aa  341  or  343, 
after  hi»  ^ther  hod  beeti  tnmle  prisoner  and  do> 
prived  of  hia  ui^ht  by  Sapor  11^  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  n^eoncilintiDn  of  Sapor  with  hi*  captive 
Diran  (Tiridatet),  Arsice^  was  chosen  king,  fiinco 
hii  father,  on  account  of  hit  blindness,  waft  unable 
to  reign  according  ta  the  opinion  of  the  CLi»teni 
nations  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
iireek*  of  tho  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
liud  t)iat  when  an  emperor  or  unurper  succ^^^ded 
in  niaking  his  rival  prioouer,  he  uj willy  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  bim  Ui  deaths 
The  tiomirLation  of  Anucea  wa*  approved  by  tho 
emperor  Constantiiii.  The  new  king  ncvcrthclea* 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  tiia  war  with  tbe  Eonjan», 
but  »>on  ofterwa^a  made  peace  with  the  Litter, 
lie  promiaed  to  pay  an  otinual  tribute*,  and  Con- 
fetantius  allowed  him  to  marry  OlyuijiiuB,  tbe 
daughter  of  the  praefcct  AblaviuA,  a  near  relation 
of  tlie  eiupremt  Con^tanliu,  and  who  hud  been  be- 
trothed to  Constauft,  the  brother  of  L'on&tantitUL 
Ulynipina  wa*  aftenvurda  ixjiwoncd  by  a  mUtreca 
of  Siipor,  an  Armenian  pnnoeu  of  the  name  of 
P'^harliaiidfiem. 

To  puuiiib  the  defection  of  Arsacea,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Annenia  and  took  Tigranocerta.  He  wua 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Jidiati, 
the  Kuceetsor  of  Coni»tantiu4,  who  opeotnl  hia 
famouB  campaign  agaiust  tbe  Peruana  (a^  n.  Z(i3) 
in  concert  with  Ai^sacea,  on  wbote  active  co-opem- 
tion  the  Bucceaa  of  the  war  in  a  great  m^^uurc  de- 
pended. But  JolianV  NuiguJae  expectationa  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sauanidae  waa  dcr 
Btroyed  by  the  punilianimity,  or  more  probably 
well  eaJculiited  troaclieiy^  of  Axiacca,  who  withdrew 
hia  troop«  trom  the  Hoiuou  cjunp  nonx  Cte^iphon  in 
the  mouth  of  June^  3i»3.     Tiienco  the  diiuatroua 
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Rtre«t  of  the  Itunant  and  tbe  decid  cf  Jn^kn. 
who  died  fmm  m  wuund  un  the  *>.:i  ctf  ibe  ame 
mouth.  JoriauL,  who  tra»  eb'.*K:  etajterur  in  the 
Cttinp,  WTed  the  K/jman  annr  br  a  imtr  in  Julj. 
hy  wliith  he  retivunced  hi*  *r»T*rrpirr.tT  orrt*  the 
tributary  kinKd'jms  of  AnxM-uia  ud  Iberia. 
ArMCiTN,  in  th«  hope  of  receiriag  the  rp««rd  of  hit 
trwichi-ry,  yenturwi  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
WfiM  At  firvt  rect'ived  with  hononr,  bat  in  the 
liii<l»t  of  an  eiitr*rtainment  was  leized  by  order  of 
K-i|i<ir  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Obiivinn  at 
I'li'iNitiiiin,  where  he  waa  loaded  with  nlver  chains, 
llif  (IiimI  there*  by  the  itand  of  a  faithful  tenant, 
whiiiii  \ui  iinpIorcMl  to  rclefue  him  with  his  sword 
fnmi  thti  huuiilintion  of  his  captivity.  Anaces 
ri'iKiiod  tyninnicitlly,  and  had  a  strong  party 
«KHiiiKt  hini,  espfcially  among  the  nobles.  (Amm. 
Munr.  IX.  11»  xxi.  ti,  xiiiL  2,  3,  xzv.  7,  xzviL 
rj  I  rnK-,»ii.  liSc  IMi.  Pen.  L  5.) 

I*AHA,  tlip  son  of  AntAccs  III.  and  Olympios. 
('rillontont,  Z/tK/fMrr*  de*  Emperturt.)  No  sooner 
bill!  Sn|Hir  mmximI  Arsares,  than  he  put  one  Aitpa- 
run>«  on  tho  throne  of  Armenia.  Parn,  the  heir 
and  kUitviMir  of  .\r!uu:es,  ymA  reduced  to  the  pos- 
seuinu  of  oni»  forireMi,  A  rtogerassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
jirm,  or  .\rili*,  towunls  the  Kources  of  the  Tigris, 
aUivo  Uiyarbrkr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
fttogrd  ^ilh  hi4  mothiT  Olympins  by  the  superior 
fimv*  of  Sn|H>r.  The  fortrt'ss  surrendered  afteT  a 
Itiillaiit  dofomv,  OIyinpi;is  foil  into  the  hands  of 
tho  (>iMii)Ui'i\^r,  but  Pum  esk-npcd  to  Noocacsarem, 
and  i«ipU»iv*l  the  aid  of  the  emporor  Valens.  The 
eni|MTvir  ordonsl  him  to  l«e  well  tmited,  and  pro- 
iniMtt  to  a«Hi«t  him.  Tert^ntius,  a  Iloman  general, 
Itsl  the  fu^iti\e  kiug  back  into  Armenia  with  a 
•utKciout  (%triv,  uud  Para  wtis  acknowledged  as 
kiiii; ;  and  thou);h  Att;Hrk<^l  by  Sapor,  ho  continued 
to  n'i^u  with  tho  A^M»t.iiKv  of  the  Romans.  Para 
w;w  a  tvmut.  Mi^lod  by  iht'  intrignes  of  Sapor, 
ho  killisl  TxUkv!*  ;\'!i  Ari^Uum*.  two  of  his  chiof 
iw»ni>ter*.  A»  VaU'u*  *a*  d  Miiiti»!wd  with  the 
cxMida^t  ol  the  .\T».::.".ii  m  k'tJi,  Tervuliu*  >rr»'.aded 
^i'l1  1.^  j^>  t.»  i':".i.:.\,  vrv'tevi-v^  thjit  the  eraperx^r 
^s»h<^  to  have  ,*.:•.  i-'!\Tvww  ^i:h  hicu  When 
P.ir;i  a!Ti>^  at  I'lrH-.i*.  h^  w;!-*  trwitcd  w::ii  due 
i\**jwt,  i'-^:  V  v-'^^-H-'y  w jivHa!  a*  !v*  Sr  !•.::>  V:5«t 
t'rijjM  A  j»r*i*ner.  U,*  e'*.jijx>i  wi:b  a  Kviy  .♦:'  1^:*: 
c-Ji>  a'ry ,  A:r  i  »^  •. •:•  —.i  • ;  ;w rt-t**  th ;.•  K  J  '.^''.m:*?*,  aj> 
n»."d  wSf^Y  •"  Ar\:.'.'a  iw  *y-5o  .-f  .u:  JL-i.;*.:  rcr- 
»;:•.:.  Ho  *vr-:-"  vM  ;.i  *V'a  '■'  =  ..:'.^'"*f  a  tr>::^  ;•' 
f-^  R.'".f.*.  Set  \\-fv*  ■'  >::-'.:-.-Ni  >=-u  v-.i  r^ 
ii''*\«\!  '.v':".  V:<*  i  .i:'^.  I-a-l  x  a  R':--jl-  iit. 
0.-  c'"^~v!.  ova:-.. :.'■-'.  :""■.■  <-":x-«  rS  xxr*:  :'Z'i'r. 
H ; :  »-*..\i  l*-jL-*  : •  .1  \t"  :  .;:•  i  i  -^ >;t  :> .•  i-*'--'*- 
»•:'.■  iAlt  ":'.'\:\\.-'L  A  \c:-i  :*  K..-.11  ».  ,..  :> 
r.'i'-i.'d  .-..  A  vi  pATA  !::L  "?  »  i::."  -l-'v:*  ■•  — .•  ^l-.  : 
A-.T  A  :ri»-  n."- *:.i  • .-,  x.  -y.  .T*  .*.•  ,Cr.  '.tt 
\—w's'\  :a:-;..'    :i    ;'i.-A   l»    "m;.       Air:.  Mi.-:. 
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■I  •■'  •■*.  '..r-*  :  c".  •■•?  *•  !  '  >  :r  ::*":  '•  i-.i^-..--. 
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ARSAODAS. 
;  n«nrper,  who  was  at  fim  MyyuJ  W 1 

Theodnsios  the  OreaL  Ttar  t 
being  manifest,  Tbeodonm 
I  and  carried  into  esecatks  t&e  poa 
■  .\rmenia.  Amces  was  aCpvec  m  : 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  tae  '« 
I  Kmalkr  port  of  Annenia.  nije  ih« 
-  eastern  part  became  the  share  t£  Sspa 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khonew.  a  Dc**ke  b 
.  the  house  of  the  Armndar.  of  w'lx^ 
still  some  branches  living  in  PcmA.  Jl 
St  -Martin  this  happened  in  &':7. 
mentions  one  Tigraoca,  bruiber  rtf  Ai 
reigned  over  eastern  Annenia.  viirh  i 
Sai>or.  The  whole  hintorr  of  the  divi 
menia  is  ver>'  obncurr,  and  the  c*.;*f  sc 
copius  and  Moses  ChomienM*  art  ;n  m 
tradiction.  Arsaocs  IV.  died  is  38: 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  en p^ 
general  Casavon,  who  was  detcended 
family  of  the  Gamnragans,  which  wa 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  tSis  1 
a  most  able  diploxnatist,  and  thAt  hit' 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  ini^^rial 
Cusavon  declared  himielf  a  vassal  of  L'h 
this  vasvil  suddenly  broke  his  alif-kiian 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theod'^ius. 
Bonnun  IV.,  the  snocessor  of  Sap->r.  ii 
menia,  seixed  Chosroes  and  ^nt  Bahu 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Ch->»roe4^  on 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (.Hlr2.) 
Chosroes  was  re-establi*hed  by  Yezdef 
successor  of  ISnhram  IV.,  and  after  th 
Chosroes,  in  415,  YexdegerJ*s  sm,  Sb 
por,  became  king.  Scpor  died  in  41) 
4 '2*2  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Armn 
dashes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  thran 
pins,  de  Ardif.  Jmtim.  iiL  1.  5 ;  /jUr  iki 
3 ;  MoHes  Chort^n.  iiu  40.  &c.  40.  &c) 
Artasirkh,  the  la«t  Arsacid  on  tbt 
Armenia,  the  ion  of  Rahram  SKapor. 
nephew  of  Cho«roes.  Moses  Chueutfus 
that  his  ml  name  was  Arvlai-LeA.  (. 
Artaxeiw)  fie  was  made  king  of  Armei 
by  lUhram  IV.,  wh'i  ordered  or  mjoes 
.vi'^t  the  name  of  A rdA»hir  (Artasires 
orxtM}L  As  Artai^irtts  was  addicted  t 
o*enr  d'.'^cr'pti  .-n.  the  pe-ip-V,  or  rather 
f  .VrmoaLi,  w:»h<rd  f'^r  sn  iher  king. 
crnTersioa  ^f  rrirw?  lln-^ry  (afterwaR 
c  ry*,  tr.-f  k^  •A  Xv.-^z,  t*ie  Anaiii,  to 
V.1Z.  r*L"^:'u  v^  t'-'-  -is**  of  C«in»:ant:ne 
:-:*  Ar=>fr -icA  i'jJL  zt^xllLx  aduptod 
:.L~  nr  -^i  i :  ard  latre  wa»  a  bw  thai 
!o.'-.  ♦'::'./.£  Always  be  a  Beml*r  rf 
•A.-r  y  »f  iz  f  Ar^ac-.die-  l>^aring  the  le 
ak»^'<f4  :'?f  itztx  :i  psKriaich  was  held 
:■  ■m'-'.:r^  :V  -«■:.>»  ap^^sed  when  they 
.::  -^iHf  Ar  •  ..i.T  a:  '^t ;  rut  Imae  aware 
Rshram.  the  hei 


■au-  i.':a 


a!*<sc   them.    T 


■.^'r  ■.  :*r.  i.-i-.  i?-:  *-n.^i:way  v»  I 
■■i.:-i  Ar:»'"  :u  i'^^'i  .\xtaHzva.  and 
:  .-  -  •.•i:.'»  ti  ?-r^j.  jl  3t  4"28L  Krom 
•  •>•  ■«■  A-n!"!!  a  viit  .-al'^i  P^.-iomieni 
-  '.  I*  J  ■■  'i  /fc.  u  -u  \,  .%;  Mo«e 
.  -' .',  X:.  .    l^Kfmi.;:-   &i':^a^arcu   Onr. 

:  M  --.  .'%•;»-  -i-i «-i.-ai[  cable,  whirl 

HVL--  T«'i.T.,  r-iin  -.ii.'  TP'W'iin*  ittn»ii»a 


c  2.  Ento,  queen. 
Lfiobmasei,  m  Parthiui  prince,  ett*- 
be  Rnnynw — a»  d.  4.  Artavasdet  III. 
f  }m  mm. — a»  d.  5.  Ento  re-establiihed; 
tBB. — ....  Intemgnnm. — a.  d.  16. 
•  !».  17.  Intenegnnm. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
imaiDed  Artazkii — . . .  Tigranet  IV^ 
Older  Hefodeti^ — a.  d.  35.  Arsacei  II. 
ICithridatei  of  Iberia.— a.  d.  51.  Rha- 
nieria.— A.  D.  52.  Tiridatet  I.— a.  o. 
I  V.  of  the  laee  of  Herodec — a.  d.  62. 
w  f ■tihliihfd.  bj  NeitH  reigned  about 


vomd  or  yemmper  Brameky  at  first  at 
Moetimet  identical  with  the  **Reget 
Sy**  afkcrwaida  in  Aimenia  Magna. 
n^am  or  Ardaham,  the  Artabazes  of 
imL  JmL  zx.  2.)— B.  a  10.  Mann,  his 
L  Afaganu,  the  son  of  Araham,  the 
the  Sjriani.    Thia  is  the  celebrated 

0  it  nid  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
(M oaea  Chor.  fi.  29.) 

Anane  or  Ananoi,  the  ion  of  Abgarui. 
Sanadmg  or  Sanatroeea,  the  ton  of  a 
bfsm,  uMupa  the  throne^ — ^a.  o.  58. 
Anacid  br  the  fSemale  line,  nsiups  the 
fMn  all  Aimenia ;  oedea  Edewa  and 
ft  to  the  Ronmni^ — a.  d.  78.  Ardaihes 
II.  (Ezedares  or  Azidaree),  the  ton  of 
MaUiahed  bj  VologeMW  I.,  loDg  of  the 
•a.  Dw  120.  Ardawast  or  ArtaTaKlesIV., 
dbaa  IIL,  reigns  only  Mme  manthi^ — 
KnB  or  Tinmns  L,  his  brother. — a.  o. 

1  «r  Tigranes  y  L,  driren  oat  l^^  Lodns 
cna,  who  inta  Soaemns  on  the  throne. 

Wi^harsh  or  Vologeses,  the  son  of 
^ — A.  n.  198.  Cbosroes  or  Khosnw  I., 
eds*  or  the  Oreal,  the  (fidmlons)  eon- 
mmer)  of  Asia  Mincff ;  mnxdered  by 


ARSAMES  {'Apmifois).  1.  The  fiuher  of 
Hystaqpea  and  grandfiuher  of  DMeina,  (Herod. 
L  209,  rii.]  1,224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arnnea,  the  great  giandaon  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  IHireias  and  Artya- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopiana 
who  lired  above  Egypt.  (Herod.  riL  69.)  Aes- 
chylus {Pen,  37, 300)  speaks  of  an  Arsames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

8.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  (Plot. 
Atiax,  e.  80.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  hava 
been  a  lung  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Seleucua 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  haye  been  the  founder  of 
the  dty  of  Arsamoiata.     (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  &c) 

ARSE^IUS  {*Apff4tfios).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
sumamed  Autorianua,  Uved  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  ha 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mount  Athos.  At  length,  about 
A.  o.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodorus  Lascaris  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  D.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Qeoigius  Mualo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muxalo  be^m  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous designs  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignant  at  such  fiuthless  intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  A.  D.  1260«  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
ingns,  Anenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaco- 
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translation,  was  published  by  H.  Justcllus  in  the 
Biblioth.  Jur,  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  749,  &c  His  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  Cotelerias,  Afonument.  ii.  p.  168,  &c  (Pachy- 
mer.  iL  15,  iiL  1,  2,  10,  U,  19,  ir.  1—16;  Nice- 
phoras  Oregoras,  iiL  1,  ir.  1,  &c;  Care,  HisLLiL 
i.  p.  725,  £c^  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BibL  Oraeo,  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Cave  calls  him  Patricias 
Romanns),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  whose  lather  Arsenius  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
li^gyptf  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Scetis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebais.  There  he  spent 
forty  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopus.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latiu  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  Avctarium  Novissimum  BUtlioth,  Pair.^  Paris, 
1672,  p.  SOI,  &c  We  also  possess  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  (apopkthegmata)^  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends,  and  which  arc 
printed  in  Cotelerius*  Monumenia^  i.  p.  353.  (Cave, 
//iff.  Lit,  iL  p.  80,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Grace, 
xL  p.  580,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  CA/khji, 
Vdperitj  or  *(k(fNn}}),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  IIL  fOchus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  b.  c.  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king*s  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthanes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  Anal.  iiL  19.)  Arses,  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  fiimily,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dareius  Codomonnus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xvii.  5 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736  ;  Plut 
de  Fori.  Alex,  iL  3,  Art<uc,  1  ;  Arrian,  Anab,  iL 
14;  Ctesias,  Pers.  p.  161,  ed.  Lion;  S\-ncelL 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindorf.)      [L.'s.] 

ARSr iNOE  ('AptriKi^).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmncon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegeus 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
nt  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 ;  Alcmaeon, 
Agenor.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytcmnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius,  the  fiither  of  Pyladcs. 
(Pind.  /yA.  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nurse  Laodarocia.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  I.  r.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  I^ucip{>us  and  PhiliHlice,  and 
sifter  of  HiLieira  and   Phoolw,  the  wives  «f  tlie 
Dioscuri.     By  Apollo  she  l>ccame  the  mother  of  i 
Kri(Tpis,   and   the  Mcsscnian  tradition    regarded  j 
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Asclepint  also  at  her  aon.  (Apollod.  iiL  10. 1 1| 
Paus.  iL  26.  §  6;  SchoL  ad  Pimd,  PfUL  vL  U| 
Cic.  d$  Nat  Dear.  iii.  22.)  At  Sputa  skc  M  • 
■anctnary  and  was  woralupped  at  a  henioc.  {^mk 
iiL  12.  §7.)  [L&) 

ARSrNOE  Chp9a4n).  I.  Tht  Mkr  4 
Ptolemy  I^  king  of  Eg3rpt,  was  originally  a  en» 
bine  of  Philip,  the  fisUier  of  Alexander  the  Qm^ 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagaa,  a  Maetl«a% 
while  she  was  pivgnant  with  Ptoleny.  Ifaai 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  by  the  MaoadooiasaiAl 
son  of  Philip.  (Paua.  L  6.  |  2 ;  CorL  ix.  •}  fli^ 
das,  $.  V,  Kiyos,) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  hemk^ 
bom  about  b.  c.  S16,  was  married  in  B.  c  Sllti 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  tfaca  ftf 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  pot  t«qf 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Ainnoe,  and  ip«ill 
death  of  the  former  in  &  c.  288  [Ama 
Arsinoe  received  firom  Lysimachoa  the  < 
Heracloia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  aa  a 
(Plut  Demir.  31 ;  Pans.  L  10.  §  3 ;  . 
Phot.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  tecuiv  the  IMI^ 
sion  to  the  throne  for  her  own  childiea,  was  f^ 
lous  of  her  step-son  Agathodea,  who  was  wmaA 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandra,  the  dmght*  4, 
Ptolemy  1.  and  Eurydice.  Thnmgh  the  iatiigM 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathodet  waa  eventually  pat  ti 
death  in  B.  c.  284.  [AoATHOCLia,  pw  €5i|  ^ 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  el  Ljiii» 
chus ;  for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  Is  l» 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  the  pnlail  ti 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  vW 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (b.c  M)| 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  AniMi 
first  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  LyainadMi  lal 
given  the  name  of  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (8li|hi 
Byx.  »,  V.  "Y^aosy,  and  from  thence  (PsIjMi 
viiL  57)  to  Cassandreia  in  Macedonia,  where  Al 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  LysiinadinL 

Seleucus  had  seised  Macedonia  afier  the  ioi 
of  Lysimachus,  but  he  was  assassinated,  ateri 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Gonuiaa%  ill 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  otaiH 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  waa  aaiki 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  aad  Ml 
more  of  the  sons  of  L}*siniachus,  who  might  pnt 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  aal 
oflers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  coaceaM  II 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  pRNaiH 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  Ui 
into  the  town  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pa 
session  of  the  pUce,  before  he  murdered  the  ti 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  pre sc net  i 
their  mother.  Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothni 
(Justin,  xviL  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  ap.  PknL  \ 
2*26,  b.  84) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  va 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  n.  c.  279,  and  manied  hi 
own  brother  IHolemy  11.  Philadelphns.  (Paaik 
7.  $§  1,  3 ;  Theocrit  IdyiL  xv.  128,  &c  with  ll 
Scholia ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  621,  a.)  Though  .\niBi 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  ezccvdiogly  h 
loved  by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  teveral  citii 
called  a  district  {^m^s)  of  Egypt  Arsinoitoe  irfh 
her,  and  htmonrod  her  memory  in  varioaa  wav 
(Comp.  Paus./.  c. ;  Athen.  viL  p.  318,  h.  xi 
41'7,  d.  e.)  Among  other  thiiign,  he  coananih 
the  architect,  Dinocharcs,  to  erect  a  temple  to  A 
stii(H>  in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  ittof  waa  fta  1 
arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  i 
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^t  ^lpeu  to  float  in  the  air;  but  the 
'  tke  udiitect  and  the  king  pievented  ite 
so.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxIt.  42.)  Coins 
atk  in  her  btmoor,  one  of  which  is  figured 
epmenting  her  crowned  with  a  dudem 
head  partiaBj  Tciled :  the  reTerse  contains 
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her  mnrder ;  they  broke  into  the  hoose  of  Phi- 
lammon,  and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.     (Polyb.  T.  83,  84,  87,  xv.  25,  32,  33.) 


(  eomncopia,  which  iUnstnites  the  state- 
Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b.  c.),  that  Ptolemy 
pkus  was  the  first  who  had  made  the 
-kom,  calld  ^vrtfr,  as  an  ornament  for  the 
af  Arsinoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
BCD.  filled  with  all  the  fraite  of  the  earth. 
i,  howerer,  be  remarked  tbat  the  word 
a    early   as    the    time  of  Demosthenes. 

e  danghter  of  Lysimachns  and  Nicaea, 
ned  to  Ptolemy  IL  PhOadelphtts  soon 
aeeeasion,  b.  c.  2iB5.  When  Axsinoe,  the 
Ptokmj  Phihidelphns  [see  No.  2],  fled 
.  in  B.  c.  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
r  htf,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
eonjonction  with  Amvntas  and  Chiysip- 
iTsician  of  Rhodes,  plotted  against  her; 
Hota  were  discorered,  and  she  was  banish- 
ptos,  or  some  dty  of  the  Thebais.  She 
^tolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evei^tes, 
b  king,  Ly8inuichiis,*aud  Berenice.  (Schol 
r.  Id,  xiriL  128 ;  Paus.  i  7.  §  3  ;  Polyb. 

e  wWc  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene.  In  order 
01  end  to  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
IL  Philadelphua,  Biacas  had  betrothed  his 

tter,  Berenice,  to  Uie  son  of  Ptolemy, 
fore  the  marriage  took  place.  As  Arsi- 
iprored  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De- 
lie  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
e,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 

hnsband  of  Berenice.  But  his  b^uty 
d  Andnoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
vntment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
lainat  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
i  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
if  Ptolemy.     (Justin,  xxvL  3.)     It  is  not 

what  family  this  Arsinoe  was.  Niebuhr 
^eriflem^p.  230)  conjectures  that  shejvas 

as  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  [No.  3], 
cr  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
and  mamed  Magas. 

iled  Eiirydice  by  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
s  by  LivT  (xxrii.  4),  but  Arsinoe  by  Po- 
raa  the  daoghter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
e  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
id  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
pRaent  with  her  hnsband  at  the  Inttle  of 
(bl  c.  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
raa  defeated;  but  her  profligate  hu&band 
need  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
i  of  Sofibiai,  to  order  Philammon  to  put 
kath.  Bat  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
01^  tht  femik  ftienda  of  Arsinoe  revenged 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c.  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians,  since  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar^s  power.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  b.  c.  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Geopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  b.  c.  41,  though  she  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass.  xliL  39,  &c,  xliii.  19; 
Caes.  B.  C,  iii.  112,^.  Alea:.  4,  83;  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  9,  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  ^Afxrlrris),  the  satrap  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
Oranicus,  Arsites  retreated  to  Phrj-gia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Airian,  Anab,  i 
13,  17;  Pans.  I  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  {'AprdScofos),  sometimes  writ- 
ten Artapanus  or  Ariapanes,  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Arta- 
bonus  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in- 
troduces him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod, 
vil  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  b.  c.  465,  Arta- 
banus,  in  conjimction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridates,  assassinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  had  three  sons,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sons 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assaAsinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  jdan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carr}ing 
this  plan  into  effect  liad  come,  he  insidiously  stnick 
Artiixerxes  with  his  sword ;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artabanus,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himself.  fDiod.  xi. 
G9.)     Justin  (iii.  1),  who  knows  oidy  oi  the  \^o 
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brotben,  Bareiiu  and  ArtAxerxeft,  giret  n  diflPisrient 
aeeouDt  af  iHe  cifcatitRtaticei  iii»dnr  which  Ana- 
biuiui  wUB  killed.  (Comp.  Cteaiiis,  Pert,  p.  3B« 
ate,  ed  Lion ;  ArintnU  /'o/t/.  v,  10.) 

St.  A  Greek  hi*torinn  of  iinccrtAin  date,  who 
tvrute  A  work  on  the  J«w4(Tfpl'lou8cU!itfvX  *onic  of 
the  ttatemcnts  of  which  ore  preberrcd  in  Clenienf 
Alexjindrinus  (Strom,  L  p.  I  ID),  the  Chronictun 
Alernndrinum  (p«  148),  aud  Etiscbius.  (I'txifp, 
£va»ff,\x,  18,23,27.) 

4.  r.  IL  III.  lV.,king*r>f  Parthia.  [Amacbs, 

iiK  vin,  xix;  xxxLj  [L.a] 

ARTABAZA'NES  ('Ap-oeafonjr).  1.  The 
eldest  fton  of  Dareiua  Ilyttjupis,  aL»o  called  Aria- 
bigt^es.    [Ariabiunul] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  PoIybiuR  calls  the 
Siitrapeii,  and  wbo  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
part  of  Atia  muallj  called  Media  Atropatcne* 
ArtalMsane*  wna  the  ino«t  powerfol  king  of  this 
port  of  A§ia  in  the  tizue  of  Antiochui  the  Orciit, 
Olid  appcsan  to  bare  been  deacended  from  Atropatui, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  lost 
king  of  Penia,  and  wtt»  never  conqoered  by  the 
iktaoedoniatit.  When  Antiuchiu  marched  ogaioftt 
ArtabamiBtt  in  d,  c  '2 '20,  he  imide  [m-acc  with 
Aatiochus  opon  terms  which  the  latter  dicuted, 
(Polyb.  T.  55.) 

ARTAB.VZES,    [Artavasdis.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  (*Afndia^oj).  L  A  Median, 
wbo  acta  a  prominent  port  in  Xenophon^i  acooiint 
of  C/TiLf  the  Elder,  whoie  relative  Artaboiua  pre- 
lendod  to  be.  He  it  dcMribed  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyittii  and  adviiing  the  Mede*  to  follow  Cjrmt 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrui  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  Amspes  was  ou  the 
point  of  viotating  Pontheio,  the  wife  of  Abnidata% 
Cjrus  lent  Artabsuus  to  protect  her ;  in  the  war 
oigaiiift  Croesus  Artuboxus  was  one  of  ihechiliardu 
nf  the  iniantrj.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  hiui  trj:iri(}ui 
hontnirs  aud  presents  for  his  fiuthful  attachment. 
(Xenopb.  C^np,  L  4.  f  27,  iv,  1.  %  2,1,  v.  1.  g  23, 
▼i.  L  11  9,  34,  vi  3.  §  31,  viL  5.  g  48,  vilL  3, 
i  25,  4.  II  I.  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Pcntinn,  a  »Qn  of  Phamaces, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi* 
tian  of  this  king  to  Greece,  &  c.  480,  Artobazus 
commanded  the  Partbians  and  Choasmtani^ 
(Hen>d.  viL  66.)  Wlien  Xentes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabaxus  accompanied  him  as  fiir  aa  the  HeUe»- 
pont,  and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  PaUene. 
As  Potidaea  amd  the  other  towns  of  Pollene  bad 
rerotted  from  the  king  aft«r  the  battle  of  Salami^, 
Artabaxus  dct«miitied  to  reduce  them.  lie  first 
laid  siege  to  Otyntlius,  which  he  took ;  he  butich- 
ered  the  inhabitants  whom  he  bad  eompellcd  10 

tt  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  tb«  lowti  to 
Chaicidiana.  After  tlui  ArtAhaxus  b^giio  tbe 
•iege  of  Potidaea,  and  eiidcafoiind  to  fain  hit  end 
by  bribes  i  but  tlic  treaebMj  waa  dtoeoYeivd  and 
bit  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  ksted  for  thrpo 
tnontas,  and  when  at  hmt  the  U)wri  M'emed  to  l>« 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  etiabied 
bit  trofips  to  approach  the  walla  froai  tba  aaatida, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  tba  Mtum- 
ing  tide  wu  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  beforr. 
Till*  triHips  tif  Art4ibaxu»  were  portly  overwbehned 
by  lh«  waters  and  piirtly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidanins.  I!i'  now  withdri'w  with  the  ivmnants 
ti  bis  araiy  to  Thesaaly,  to  join  Mafdooiiiai    (vtii. 

Shortly  befbrt  the  battio  of  rUta«a«»  i»  c  479, 
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Artabaxni  dlttnaded  Manlonitts  firem  etKirtag  ( 
an  eng^g«ai<iit  with  the  tltweks,  and  ofp^d  b^  I 
lead  his  anny  to  Thibet  is  order  to  ' 
visions  for  the  men  and  tbo  eattJe ;  Car  ba  i 
tained  the  conviction  that  Um  omiw  pwatooil  I 
Penjona  would  stion  oonpd  til*  Ufiaka  tt  i 
render,  (ix.  4(.)  His  coansal  fuA  f»  i 
as  soon  ox  he  perceived  the  defint  ct  tb«  I 
at  Pbtacae,  he  fled  with  forty  tbooiaJid  vmq  I 
Pbodt,  Thetiaiy,  Macedonia,  and  TbiMV,  i 
xantium,  and  In!  the  remnaots  of  his  army*  1 
had  been  greatly  dimtnisbed  by  hunger  i 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  aeroes  the  HefitiycBtl 
Atia  (iz.  89;  Diod.  xi.  31,  33vl  !luliM|tt 
Artabaxus  conducted  the  ocgotiatioaa 
Xerxea  and  Pansaniai.  (TbncL  129;  DMiiJ 
44;  C.  Nepos, /'eras.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  gvoerol*  of  ArlRstraM  I*«  ' 
tent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  fwelt  of  loi 
B.  c.  462.     He  advanced  as  fiu*  as  Meinplaiw 
accomplished  his  object.     (Diod.  xl  74,  77  ;  c 
Thuc  L  109  ;  Ctosiai,  Pert.  p.  42,  ed.  Uoo,) 
&.  c  450,  be  wax  one  of  the  cooinumdoo  lii 
Pcrfiiaji  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  a^iinst  Ctnoo.    (Dfiri^ 
xLL  4.) 

4.  A  Pendan  geneial,  who  was  sent  ia  ft.  ^ 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxea  IL,  j  _ 
revolted  Datames,  satnip  of  Cappoduda,  but  hm] 
defeated  by  the  bmvery  and  resolatloo  of  C ' 
hitter.  (Diod.  xv.  dl  ;  coanp.  TbMwid],  iBA{ 
Grttct^  vL  p.  129.)  la  the  reign  of  , 
III.,  Artuljozus  was  satiap  of  western  Aiiiw  brill 
fi.  c.  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  \ 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  iBtm{«,i 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxok  Ut 
was  at  lirst  lupportcd  by  Charct,  the  Atiani^ 
and  bis  mercenaries,  whum  be  rrwardcd  fwf 
generously.  AfWrwards  he  was  oLio  s&ppaflndljf 
the  Tbebans,  wbo  sent  bim  50<IO  i 
menen  With  the  assistance  of  tb^ee  atiA  « 
allitr^,  Artabttzus  defeated  his  enenij***  in  twa  j 
buttles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  tucti^rd  in  i 
ing  him  of  bis  Athenian  and  JlwM4iaB 
whereupon  Artabaxua  was  dofSeated  by  iba  I 
gvoeral,  Auiophiadateo,  and  w«i  tfcn 
prisoner.  The  Hhodions,  Mentor  imd 
two  bruther»-iu-bw  of  Artahoiii^  wbo  Ib4  I 
wiso  svpported  htm,  still  con  tinned  to 
theniietves,  aa  they  were  aided  by  the  , 
Charidetnuv  and  even  succeeded  tn 
liberation  of  Artiljaxus.  Alter  tbis,  Ar 
sceims  either  l"  have  contlriu.ti  ht*  t»l»tl  !.»  .^^ 
rut  ions,  or  at  IfOst  to  I 

a  frp*h    rfvoll  j    hut  If 

."'■■■  .g*  *i'j 

^  Arti^ 

i.,.,«.,  ..;,.,,,.,.,   .,, ,.,  __.   —  df  p^ 

service  to  the  kmg  of  iVrtia  tn  bia  w«jr  t^m^ 
NectanebitH  of  Rgypt    Aftrr  the  rfoae  af  liMi 
tn  B.  c,  .14 J>,  Artiiierx*^  gave  to  Mr«tar  tbo  i 
mimd   ag]iiii«t   the    rebdlioitm   satRua  of 
Asia.     Mnitor  availed  btmself  of  la»  t 
to  bduee  the  king  to  gnyit  paidon  to  Ar 
Memnon,  wbo  accomingly  obttiiiod 
mum  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi  22;  W»  52; 
.Iru^'^er.  p.  <(7t,  Ac)      In  tbe  iti^n  U 
(^odomaniius,  Artabaxus  distiagoitlled  [ ' 
his  great  fidelity  and  attncbawut  la  Ua  i 
He  look  part  in  tbe  batlio  of  Af%•k^  I 
wards  ao«oinpniu«d  IHmitti  m  Hi  f  ' 
the  death  of  tbt  ktter,  ;^ 


St  kb  loM,  gmve  him  m  Bplendid 
■d  the  whole  anny  nind  m  mimnd.  In 
f  Hcflodotna,  the  Aomthiaiu,  in  pnmiiiiee 
^  BKrifioed  to  Artechaeet  u  a  hero. 
iL  22,  1 17.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
bacribed  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  le- 
Abost  1§  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modem 
Erao  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
nase  to  the  hay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
ng  the  beadi :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
imwd,  forming  a  small  natural  dtadeL** 
MwMmm^  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lond.  184S.) 
J(ES(  *ApTir«s),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
i  Damns  Hystasfas,  had  giren  his  only 
^A  all  hia  property  to  Dbkius,  and  was 
Is  one  of  the  distingtnhad  Penians  who 
■1  ieO  in  the  battle  of  Theimopybe. 
ri.  224.)  [L.  &] 

kPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.    [Aata- 

kPHERNES  ('A^ni^prvf ).  1.  A  eon 
i^tt  and  brother  of  Disreius  Hystaspis, 
aypaJBted  satap  of  Saidis.  In  the  year 
i,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  proteo- 
iaat  Sparta,  theysent  an  embassy 
The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
» with  Peisia  could  be  granted  only 
tin  ef  tiieir  lectignising  the  supremacy  of 
nmu  When  Hippiaa,  the  son  of  Peisis- 
wk  taken  rdnge  in  A^  he  endeaToured 
t  Aftapheneo  to  sopport  hb  eanse,  and 
■baa,  on  benig  infiHmed  of  hb  machina- 
pin  amt  an  cnibassy  to  Artaphenies,  re- 
Wm  net  to  mteffins  between  them  and 
The  rapiy  ef  Artaphenea,  that  th^ 
lAr  na  hnnn  if  thej  woold  recall  their 
knnd  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
In  &  a  501,  Arta- 


eat«rprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  b.  c. 
492,  king  Uueius  placed  Datis  and  hb  nephew 
Artaphemea  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eietria.  Artaphemea, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  haye  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skiQ  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  Thb  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samos, 
and  thenoe  to  the  Cyclodes.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  Ulands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  thb  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datb  and  Artapheraes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  480,  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  (Herod.  tI.  94,  116,  vil.  10.  §  2, 
74 ;  AeschyL  Pen.  21.) 

S.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerzes 
I.,  in  B.  c.  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristeides,  the  son  of  Archippns,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  hb  king  was 
opened  and  tnni^ted.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messases  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artapheraes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished  The 
AUienbns  thought  thb  a  fisvourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselTcs  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artapheraes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephesus. 
On  their  arrival  then  they  received  intelligenoe  of 
die  death  of  kins  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.    (Thnc  iv.  50.)  [L;  &] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  ("Afmir,  Thuc ;  "Apror, 
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fbtiiid  also  in  Hetychiuiw  wba  quotrt  from  the 
linen  of  I>cinetrius,  and  in  &uida^  who  rcfm  to 
Polemon.  [A.  H.  C*] 

ARTASrRES.     [Awucidab,  p,  364,  b.] 

ARTA  V  ASD  ES  (*A/n-eu»wur8t?f  or  'Aprat^Zni^ 
ARTAUASDESrA^M«f(78^t),orARTABAZES 
(*ApraCif^s)f  calked  by  the  Anneoion  hJitonaiiai, 
ArtAwazt  L  King  of  ibe  Greater  ArmenLi,  auc- 
cccded  hii  fotbrr  Tigmnea  1(11).  In  tbe  cxptHiition 
of  Cmtiiu  ngninst  the  Parthian^  B.  c  di,  Attar 
vudei  wu  an  ally  of  the  Honuintj  but  when 
Orodft,  tiie  king  of  Porthim  invadod  Media,  and 
Artarafdei  wot  unable  to  obtain  auittonce  from 
the  Ronnaiu,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Pnr> 
thion  king,  and  gave  hit  ujtter  or  daughter  in  inor* 
rioge  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Urodi*t.  When  Pa- 
coma  ■ulMoquently  invaded  Syria,  in  B.  c.  51, 
ArtHTudee  thrmtened  a  deeccnt  upon  Cappadodai ; 
imd  Cioeio,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilida^ioade 
prepantioiii  to  meet  hint ;  but  ihe  defeat  of  Pocorut 
put  a  tiop  to  hit  dt%igni.  (Plut.  Cmm,  19,  21,  22, 
33 ;  Dion  Cou.  xL  16  ;  Cic  odAU.  v.  20,  21^  ad 
Fam,  XT,  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavntdca  in  An  tony  *i  cam- 
pugn  againat  the  PartUiauB  la  n.  c.  36\  Arta\m»de« 
joioed  the  Homono,  aa  he  wished  to  injure  hift 
tunnef&ke  ArtavaKdc&,  king  of  Mediii,  with  whom 
he  wa«  at  emnity.  He  oct^^irdingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  inrode  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  him,  and  retunied  with  all  hi*  forces  to 
Anueniu.  (Dion  Cooo.  xIljc  25,  3 U  Plut  Jnt  39^ 
50  ;  Stnih.  xl  p.  524.)  The  desenion  of  the  Ai^ 
menian  king  was  one  of  the  nmln  caoiet  of  the 
lailurc  of  the  Roman  expedition  [lee  p>  21(1,  a.}  : 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
Upon  Artarasdeo.  After  defoni^g  hit  invaaian  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  it.  c, 
31,  and  contrired  to  entice  Artavaiides  into  hi* 
camp,  where  he  wan  imnwdlalely  teiced*  The 
Anneniima  thereupon  »ct  upon  the  throne  hii  ton 
Aruuiat  [Autaxiai  II.]  j  but  ArtavoAdet  him- 
hclf,  with  hit  wife  and  the  rvti  of  hi»  family,  woa 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumpl)  in  golden 
dudna.  He  renuiined  m  captivity  till  il  c.  30, 
when  Cleopotia  had  bim  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  tent  hie  head  to  hit  old  eocaij,  Axta* 
vaadei  of  Media,  b  hopes  of  obtaimng  astiatance 
from  him  in  return.  (Diuo  Cau.  xlix.  33,  39,  4U, 
L  I,  11  6;  Plot.  Aid.  50  J  Liv.  EfAt,  131;  VelL 
PoL  ii.02',  Ta^Jnft.  iL  3;  Strah.  xi.  p.  532; 
Joaeph.  AuL  XT.  4*  §  3,  n,J.  i.  Itk  §  5.) 

This  Artavoades  wo*  well  acquainted  with 
Oraek  literature,  and  wrote  tmgedies,  tpeechea, 
and  hittorical  worka.  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  inutan;b*a  time.   (Plut  C}nm.  33.1 

AftTAVAanaa  I L, iKrhaps  the  tnn  of  Artatiaa  It., 
voa  pUeed  upon  the  Arment.'ui  thrr>ne  by  Aufuatut 
AfWr  the  death  of  Tigrancs  IL  He  wtia  however 
depoaed  by  the  Anneiiians ;  otid  C  Coeii»r,whowaa 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  oiloir*  uf  the  coun- 
try^  made  Ariobansones,  a  Mede,  king.  (Tac  Amu 
ii.3,4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  tho  Mow  «f  AHar 
vaades  in  the  hiter  huitoty  of  AnnoAia,  ictpeoting 
whom  see  AnHjiclDAli;,  pw  303,  U 

AUTAVASDKS,  king  of  Media  Atr««|«t«ne, 
and  on  enoiuy  of  Artavosdet  1.,  kiii^  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  it  (%  ^tO,  at  the  in- 
•t^ion  of  til*  Afmonkan  king*  ai^d  Uid  sii^ge  iu 
Ub  iipitllli  rhUMp  Afiar  Anlnny,  bovvt  vnr. 
lid  lioaii  oM^fod  to  ratnAt  Irooi  Media  with  gruii 
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loss,  ArtnTnidea  hod  a  seriow 
Portliiaii  king,  Phraatea, 
had  been  token  (nm  %b9  Hmmatk  Is  i 
of  this  dispute,  and  alao  ti  bk  doiVi  W 
Tcnged  upon  the  king  of  AwMwi^i  Axm 
ofleivd  p«oee  and  allkuioa  to  AaIom7«  iI 
mcuit  of  Pdcmon,  ki^g  of  Pootii^  Tlilf 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Anton j,  aa  lui  to*  i 
to  puijish  the  Annfuian  king  on  ooeoiiiil  «|| 
sertion  of  htm  in  hit  mmgmgn  in  Madia, 
Antonj  bad  eoiM|iieKd  Aimonin  »  m.<i  Si 
alliance  between  him  and  Arlafltdoo  wwa  Ml 
•tin  closer  by  the  ktkr  g'winj;  hi*  dangkisf,  Ji 
in  marriage  to  ALvxiinder,  the  sen  of  Al 
Artavasdes  fimber  engaged  to  aaMOt  AilWj 
troops  against  f^ctarianus,  and  Atttoajr  «•  H 
premised  the  Median  king  ladb  wffmiA  iki 
thiana.  With  the  asaittauco  of  iJte  RnoMi  ti 
Artaraidca  was  for  a  tamo  enafajcd  In  taaf0 
war  with  aucccsa  againsl  th«  Portfiia&s  aB4 
taxiaa  II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  hot  i 
Antony  recalled  bb  fiiftoo  in  order  to  ap|Ba»4 
vianus,  Arinraadca  waa  dafftod  hf  Af1|iftli|| 
token  prisoner.  AflAssadea  r 
shortly  alWrwarda.  Pluianli 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  ^  t  L>il( 

might  have  been  tent  by  AridV«i*.k^  htkm 
cnptivil3%     After  the  battle  of  Actium,  i 
restored  to  ArtaYwdco  his  daughter  to 
had    married  AntonyV  ton.       An 
shortly  before  n.  c.  20.     (Dint?  *»■«   ^i^ 
40,41,  I  1,  IL  16,  hv.9:  I 
AUTAVASDKS   or  ARJ 
ffoirSof),  emperor  of  Constaiit 
deicended  from  a  noble  Amn 
the  rvipi  of  CoofSantino  V,  Cupcvn^ 
— 775),  he  waa  appointed 
lied  Amio,  a  daughter  of  ^ia  t 
tine,  a*  his  nick-nanie  CaboUiniia  indii 
have  made  on  exeelieot  moa#  hot 
emperor ;  exited  bf  ftanUt:bmi  hi  ' 


-■^^ 


the  destmcticii  ol  i 
acfjuired  the  MBit  of  dl«  nev  Ifol 
Tosdeo,  on  adhopmt  of  tho  wonMp  of  j 
fitaHl  firam  tho  diatontcnt  of  thopooflo  i 
stouttue,  and  during  a  camfoign  of  1 
against  the  Anbs,  pirpanrd  a  revolt 
Coustotttine,  donbcftil  of  bis  fidolttjm  i 
mm  of  Artavasdea  aa  hoatafcs  tut  the  | 
of  their  &ther,  who  tofnaed  to  gito 
suddenly  suipiitod  hlo  nmolrr  at  th 
army.     Conattntlno  wna  defeated*  < 
Phrygia  PacotiouR,  where  he  aiarmlJ 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  oirer  1 
TheopluHMa  MflMtaa  md  / 
of  ConitMHiniyk,  to  bio  < 
bod  grem  iiifliioB«o  aoMSif  llw  \ 
persuaded  thnt  Conatantuui  win  i 
Arlavaadtts  was  pfBrlafiitotl  ntip 
standne  both  tried  to  obtain  \ 
but  thiry  assistnl   ti«ilhrr, 
10  bolk     Artavosdas  i 
bnvgoa,    ilo  oanfMiod  iIm  iMb  if  « 
hia  eUaa  aon*  Nieofihona;  aad  Iw  maihk  i 
ton,  Nicetaa,  with  a*  amy  tM»  Jtimmit^ 
Stan  tine  found  a**ist9)iiev»  wmmiit  liro  vaaBia 
btUinu  of  Imuritv,  ?*  i^owd  0 

(aii^i  ii^inst  An  rnttaa^ttd  I 

iai]  uf  tho  ttsorpor.     i»  .»«i, »  *^  #Wioeaadi 
diif««ted  noar  Mbt  «d  fe  Ai^vi.  lOi  N 


or  ARTOXERXES  (*Afrr«. 
Afm^iptf*}  Se  tlM  name  of  three  Pei^ 
I,  and  fl^giiifieii  aeoordiiig  to  HerodoCni 
•Ab  great  warrior"  (6  fUy^  api^tos). 

Is  eompoonded  of  AticL,  which  meaiM 
i^  (tee  p.  284,  i.],  and  JT^nret,  which 
J  the  aame  aa  the  Zend,  haihra,  and 
rit»  UkUra,  ^a  king:**  consequently 
I  would  mean  **  the  honoured  king.** 
BKxms  L,  iimumied  Lotigimamu  (War 
bom  the  drcomUaiiee  of  his  li^t  hand 
pr  than  his  left  (Pint.  Artax.  1),  was 
torn  for  forty  years,  from  &  c.  465  to 
(Diod.  xL  69,  zJL  64 ;  Thnc  ir.  50.) 
led  the  throne  after  his  fitther,  Xerxes 
sen  maidered  by  Artabanns,  and  after 
f  hftd  pat  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
tkpirifm  of  Artabanns.  (Justin.  iiL  1 ; 
■L/»e^BiU:  p.40,a^ed.Bekk.)  His 
W*****-'*^  by  Plutarch  and  Ihodorus 
m  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dia- 
f  aavcral  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
Indier  Hysta^es  was  satrap  of  Bactria, 
DHxea  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanns 
■ocjataa,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
ladf  independenL  After  putting  down 
PBcCioii  and  deposiug  sereral  other  satraps 
Md  to  obey  his  commands,  Artazerxet 
b  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Md  military  aflkirs  of  his  em|nre.  These 
.  axertions  were  intaiTnpted  m  b.  c.  462, 
tarn  to  Uintop,  in  a^  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
.  at  the  Egyptians  under  Inarns,  who  was 

hf  the  Athedana.  The  first  army 
iBxerxea  aest  andsr  his  brother  Achae- 
a  defeat wf,  and  Arhaiinffniis  slain.  After 
aManpt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
AxtaxerxM  sent  a  second  army 


Mesabysus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artax«rxes 
haa  put  Inarui  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  M^gabyns  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyzus  beoune  reconciled  to  his  master. 
(Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  BiU,  p.  50,  &c. ;  comp.  M  boa- 
BTzufl,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  hare 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  &  c.  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fatt,  Hell,  ii.,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

Artaxbrxbs  II.,  somamed  Mnenum  (Mtr^fM^) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  lather,  Da- 
reius II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  &  c 
405  to  a  c.  362.  (Diod.  xilL  104, 108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fa- 
Tounte  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Paryiatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Anab,  i.  1.  §  3 ; 
Plut.  Arlax,  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  againbt 
his  brother,  and  sujiported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  far 
more  numerous  army  of  hb  brother,  a.  c.  401,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphenies 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  HtUen.  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thim- 

BRON;  DXKCV'LLIOAS;  AUXSILAUS.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalddas,  in  b.  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greatecrpowerand  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.    rANTALCiDA&l 
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«Ho(n}s  of  tlio  Ctupun  leii ;  ntid  after  Ma  nnmerotti 
imnf  WBi  with  grettt  difHcuUy  tared  from  total 
deatrudlom  he  cancludvd  »  peace  without  gmu- 
iag  Any  odvactagcftt  (Dind.  xv,  9^  10;  lr*lut, 
Artax,  21.)  11 1»  Bttempti  to  r«H;oTCT  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  inKuireition 
of  bit  8ubject«  in  A<ia  Minor  failed  only  thnjugh 
treachery  among  the  iaiurgentj  tbemftelve^.  (Diod. 
XV.  90,  &c.)  When  Artaxerxe4  fell  that  the 
md  of  bift  life  was  approaching^  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  &ucces«ion 
by  tixing  upon  DarrJuA,  the  elde«t  of  his  three 
legitlinate  sons  (by  his  coRcubln'^s  he  had  no  less 
tluui  115  ions,  Justin,  x*  1),  oa  his  fivceosMir,  and 
gnuited  to  him  all  the  outnrard  diKtinctinnt  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soan  after  fell  out  with  hit 
father  about  A»paita«  and  formed  a  plot  to  a.s<iasf«i- 
nate  him.  But  the  plot  was  betmyed«  and  I>aiY'ius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Pint.  Ariax.  26,  &c. ;  Justin.  /.  r,)  Of  the  two 
remainf^g  leptimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Arias[iev 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  fiither ;  but 
as  Arinspe«  was  bt'loved  by  the  Persians  on  acoount 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxentes  apppuretl  to  prefer  Arsitmei,  the 
»on  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
ititfigues  to  drive  Anospes  to  despair  and  suicide^ 
and  had  Artames  assassinated.  Artaicrxea  died 
of  grief  at  the»e  horrors  in  B.  c.  36i2,  and  lyoH  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochtis,  who  ascended  the  throne  tinder 
the  name  of  Artnxerxes  HI,  (PluU  Life  t/Arta- 
MtrjKM;  DumI.  XV.  93;  Phot.  BiU,  pp.  42 — 44,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  Fast,  IhUen,  \l  p.  3fll,&c) 

Ahtaxkh.^i^  Itl.t  al«o  called  Ocku*^  succeeded 
his  father  a«  king  of  Persia  in  B.  c.  363,  and 
reigned  till  B.  c.  339.  In  order  to  MCtire  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  trenson  and  mut- 
der,  he  began  his  reign  with  a  niercileu  extirpation 
of  the  metabcrs  of  bis  family,  lie  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
ran  tages  which  the  Persiau  anot  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  genemls  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  port  of  bi.n  enemies.  The«e  ad  van  tages  con* 
titled  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta^ 
bazus  [AUTAtLAZCA,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  sevexal  revolted  towns  in  Cj-prus, 
and  of  Kg^*pt,  B.  c.  350.  (I)iod,  xrl  40—5*2.) 
From  this  time  Artaterxes  withdrew  to  bissemglicH 
where  he  possrd  his  days  in  sensual  ptfdRures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bngoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  af  the  kiftg  himself 
was  felt  by  his  •nhjtsets  enly  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  vnu  killed 
by  poison  by  Bogoas,  and  wns  fucceeded  hy  his 
voungTftt  son.  Arte*.  (Diod.  ivii«  5  ;  Plat,  Ik  I*. 
elO^Wt  Aclian,  K  //.  iv,  8,  vj,  ft,  If.  A.  x,  28; 
Justin,  X.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fa»t  tlfiirn.  ii.  p.  3d'2, 
&c)  Resjiecling  Artuxcrxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynatitv  of  the  Sojintuiidac,  see  SASSijiNinAK.  f  L  Sw] 

AUiA'XlAS  CA^a^fcf)  or  AUTAXES  CA|>- 
riC(ipf),  the  urufu*  of  thrve  kings  of  Armenia. 

],  The  founder  of  the  Amieiiian  kingdnm^  was 
one  of  the  gr-ncrals  of  Antinchut  the  Oreat,  but 
n!'Volt«»d  from  him  soon  aft<»r  hii  prarr*  with  the 
Hoinann  in  ^V,  iHft,  ami  liemjne  t\n  Indfprtidetit 
sov*n*ifti.  (Stnih.  %u  pp.  528, 53 1 ,  5.T1)  Ilannilial 
took  fwife  at  the  court  of  ArtaJibui,  when  Anti(»- 
I  DO  longer  nblt"  to  protect  him,  and  he 
BiMded  the  building  of  Artaxato,  the  capital 


ARTATTCTKa 
of  Annetiui,  which  was  so  called  m  1 
taxias.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  528 ;  flat.  U^alL  Si 
taxioa  was  included  in  the  peace  nutdit  1 
Eumenes  and  Phnmaces  in  il»c;  179  (Paif 
6),  but  was  conquened  and  taken  priaoDcr 
tiochus  I\^  Kpi  phones  towarda  th<!  ««4 
reign,  a>K>ut  B.  c.  165«  (Appian*  ^,  45.  tt 

n.  The  son  of  ArtaYa»di»s  T^  w«a  l^f 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  fitlher  wa«  IB 
ftoner  hy  Antony  in  u.  c.  34.  lie  rtik«^ 
agnintt  the  liomans,  but  was  drf«aaud  aad 
to  tly  into  Parthia.  But  with  cbe  ks^ 
Parthians  he  regained  bis  kingdom  toos  Ml 
and  defeated  and  tnok  prisoner  Artavaedei 
of  Media^  who  had  oppoied  blm.  [Aariri 
On  his  no  turn  to  Annenia,  he  put  to  death 
riomoni  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  ce 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustoa  nlii 
resterc  him  his  relatives,  wht-n  '  "•••*  '^  f%, 
to  Home  to  demand  them.     \  na 

in  a.  c.  20  complained  to  .\a^M  AH 

and  requested  as  king  his  braU^t-i  l^^aaii 
was  then  at  Rome,  Anguatus  tent  Ttboiflftj 
bi^  anoy  into  ArroeiuBt  in  otder  M  ' 
taxiaa  and  place  Tlgnmet  Ujpoo  the 
Artaxias  was  pat  to  de«th  bjr  hti  lel 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigfsnitl 
proclaimed  king  witliout  uny 
Tiberius  took  the  cii^dit  to  h 
expedition  r  whence  Horace  [I 
"Claudi  virtutc  Neronis  Armnmi*  trciuiL^ 
ra*K  xlix.  39, 40,  44,  U.  16.  Hv.  <jj  Toe  Am 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  &4;  Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  4. 1  Ij 
T*l^r.  9.)  VeUcitts  Patercului  (/.  e.)  «fl 
king  Artaviudes,  and  Dion  Caitsius  in  •«•  j 
(tiv.  9)  DAjnea  him  Artabnsei,  but  mill |' 
Artaxcs. 

111.  The  smi  <>f  Poletnnn,  king  ef  1 
proclaimed  king   of   .^jnnenia    by 
A.  D.  IB,  at  (he  wish  of  tlie  An 
favour  he  hiid  giviiied  by  adopting  j 
mode  of  lif(*«     His  original 
the  Armenians  called  niiB  . 
sion.    Upon  tho  doatli  of  i 
Arsoceo,  the  ion  of  the  Fortliiui  1 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian 
ther.    {1m,  Ant^,  ii.  5fj,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTKS  ( * Aprodrmt), 
son  of  Ch?ni«niii>,  cnmrnandtd 
iVfosynoeci  iti  the  expedition  oC  Xer 
He  wns  iit  the  tune  gofemiv  of  the  \ 
and  its  trmtttry  on  ue  HeUsafoat,  «%«■•  il 
as  an  arVitmrv  and  reckkaa  tywt.  Wklftl 
posied  through  Se«ta%  Ajlayelet  ludaiod  A 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  iad  matik  1 
the  hero  ProtesilAus,  whleli  cdtflod  It  Bmi 
SrsluK  ;  h«*  then  pillaged  tlie  temba  ol  i 
fune  UH*  of  the  s.icred  btn4.  Tkii  «iai  ^ 
WAS  nnt  forgtven  ham  by  the  Orst&a.  Hi 
expect  to  Sfee  an  en«my  at  toeli  a  db 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  tn  a.  c  47t,  I 
appeared  in  the  llaUofprnl  villi  a  f 
w»a  ttot  pMpttrvd  ihf  ft  lifML  floi 
waa  fltrmily  fortified  aiil  ablo  to  tr«lM  I 
army.  Xanthippas  continoeil  bii  < 
whole  wiutrr,  tint  r.n  T^p  tf  prnaii  ^  \ 
fnmiti^  in  thf<  i' 
Art.iyclps  and  O 

hueterded  In  milling  ur^-ir  n^-.i-'*"  m 
of  ihe  besiegers.  As  soon  as  \\m,t 
ants  of  Sestua  heard  of  the  (ngHj 
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ihcit  gate*  to  ihf  Allii'iii-ajm. 
wtre  purfcueJ,  Hud  Aibivctct 
overukrn  Kud  lfr«jL>;.hl  Wtort^ 
AltJiTcte^  offwrd  100  laitaiA  to  the 
|f»  «r  Elaeuf  at  ui  atonctncnt  Utr  the  oiit- 
i«v«?d  on  the  tortb  of  Protmlaiu, 
I  mutcMA  fnr  hiuiBclT  und  hi*  «oii. 
it«  wuulil  not  Aca^^t  any  oilier 
lifetttul  XanlhippuA  wan  obliged 
klB  iqp  lo  them.  ATtaiTct««  was  then 
I  0m^  Abd  lli«  Km  Rtiuiird  to  dcttth  bcfbre 
(B«««d.  vu.  3^  7«,  ix.  U6,  nB^120; 

LYNTB    CVra^i^X    »    diinghter    of 

t^  1il«lli«r  of  Xeiif^A  L      X<Ti«  gare 

ningV't*  bw  Mm  Dareiui,  bnt  fac  hiiofti'lf 

wm  wilfc  bcTi^  and  od  ono  oocauoti  wa» 

bj  yt  own  imprudent  prcpnuMn,  to  gire  her 

niidb  h*  had  reerived  u  «  pment  frooi 

Tbiu  the  ktug*i  pomraoitr  be- 

Amzwtrift,  £uicjin^  that  the  \ovii 

ft  dM  wodc  of  the  wife  of  MMitlesa,  took 

vci^feaiMe  upou  her.    (Her*d.  ix. 

[0.)    Mftxiiiitti  Tjnoa  (zxti.  7)  c«nf<nindft 

ood  Ajlaynt*.     (Comp, 

lA  a  ly^  ^  f  L  S.] 

M'KTES  ( *Sfrm»mji\  one  of  the  gi?no- 

k^  urmj  of  Xence*.     When  Xerxes  hud 

to    AoA  after    the   battle   of  Sokmia, 

!•»  lClbHDtlre%  aad  tomt  other  genenla, 

f  SasDPtt  ia  order  to  watch  the  looiaiuh  and 

Ipfw  that  the  land^foree  under  Mardonius  in 

I  Ortf^  m^hl;  ftill  be  ftuccesafuL      But 

^  Ittttin  ti  PhUaeae  and  Mrcale,  in  B^  c. 

tad   Itharaitrea  took    to  flight 

waa  fiftktinf  through  Ado,  he 

W  Jla&kirtNi  the  brother  of  Xerxet*  who 

■fan   acTvre^lj  fvr   hia    cowardly   flight. 

|i%  aUBgtidi,  dfvw  his  kword  and  would 

pad  llainal»«,  had   he  not  been  Mired  by 

iM^ftOiadc^  ^ho«et2i^d  Art;iyntc'9  at  the 

IokA  lltrtw  Itim  on  the  fromid^  far  whkb 

ly  rewarded.     (Herod,  viii.  130, 

tus.j 

^AfTffiiidfnfs)^  a  Median  of 
■otif  according  to  the   itory 
htt  gnrat  CyruA,  vtiia  one  of  the 
Cynu  cliaitiacd  him  fur  hii 
ill  their  play  i  and  Artembarea, 
It  fti  t^  conduct  of  Cyrus  wbn  waa  be- 
hm  m  mta*  •^qfberd''t  boy,  cotnplsitied  to 
"  thoA  became  the  meani  of  di*- 
Cfnia  WU9  the  ton  of  MaitdAoo  and 
(Herod.  LI  U-Uti.) 
» '   oee«f  in  HerodotUA 
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Pivado-Arieto- 
'   '';      ■-'  '  :  'ted 


lid  likewiae  a  gram- 

Athena«ut  (rr.  p. 

.1  Aiirpldof,  the 

*irif  or  7Xc5(r- 

liiu  a,    ;:.    .  ,^     •      :,,   -,:^; 

bcuje  MSb.  of  TlMN>ttitui  eoiK 


A^r.)     bBU^e  ; 


I  tnin,  Muder  the  name  of  Art(*inidi>ntSf  an  cplgrmn 
of  two  lino*  on  ihe  coUrction  of  liucotic  ftoeim, 
whk'h  pcrbuph  b^'long't  iM  uui  gmnutmiiiin.  (Thco- 
crtt.  p.  tJOG,  cd.  Kie^&liiig ;  AntAoi.  Ot-aceu  Ix.  n. 
203.) 

2.  Of  AscjiLON\  wrot«  a  liiitflry  of  Bithynia, 
and  \%  nir^utioued  by  Steplmnus  nf  fiyuintium  («.  t?. 
'AffxaAwy)  aa  one  of  the  difitingtusbed  perwma  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Cm  DCS,  A  son  of  Thcopampiti,  and  i» 
friend  of  JuIjua  Caesar  (Stmb.  x\r.  p.  (356),  wiia  a 
rhetoridajif  and  taught  the  Grt'ok  kngiiago  at 
Home.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  wa*  fonned 
agniuft  the  life  of  C^cjart  a  c.  43,  Artemidonis 
who  had  heard  of  it,  eautioned  Caeiar  by  a  letter, 
aiid  nrged  him  to  take  care  of  himielf ;  bat  the 
warning  woa  not  heeded,  (Flat.  dca.  65;  Zo- 
norusk,  roL  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Dal M AN u Si,  was  a  native  of  EphMna,  but  it 
Uftiudly  ctkUcd  Daldinniis  (AoASiWs),  to  dintin- 
giiiiii  him  from  the  gi-ogmpher  Artemidorui  (Lu- 
cinn,  l*kiliijmtr,  22),  fcince  hi«  mothtT  waa  bom  at 
E>aldia  or  Ihildifls  a  final]  town  in  Lydia.  Arvt- 
mtdorua  hinuelf  aUo  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianiu  (Oa«m>oct.  iii*  66),  which  ieemi  lo  havo 
b«cn  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  aa  the  Datdian 
ApoUo  Mystet  gave  him  the  especial  cootmisftion 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  (Owvoci'.  iL  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Ptuf 
and  M.  Anrelius,  as  we  may  infer  fK>m  several 
{lonagea  of  his  work  (i.  2K,  fi6,  ir,  1)^  though 
some  writ«n  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
Htantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  yoonger,  nnd  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
(Piin.  EffuL  iii.  11.)  But  the  pattage«  of  Arti^mi- 
dorus's  own  work  cited  nboTCj  phice  the  qni'iitioa 
beyond  all  doubt,  Arteuii<loru4  is  thti  author  af  a 
work  on  tbe  interpretation  of  drcanis  {'OvftpoKpi* 
T««rd),  in  five  books,  which  is  atiU  extant  Ho 
f<41ct.tcd  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  r^d  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  Utivehs  through 
Asia,  Ureece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  )«tandfl. 
(Om'r.  Prooem.  liif,  L)  He  himself  intimates  that 
be  had  written  acveral  works,  and  from  Suidai 
and  Endocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  allied 
vl9t¥0ffKQwmdf  and  the  other  x'lpocfToirjifd.  Along 
with  hii  occupationa  on  these  subjects,  he  nl&«j 
practiaed  aa  a  physician*  From  hU  work  on 
drenroi,  it  is  cliMur  that  he  was  aci|uainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writert 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  rcvt^ali'd  to  mnn,  mid  to 

I  clear  the  science  of  iul«'r^)rctihg  them  from  the 
abuses  with  whkh  the  fuslii'^ii  &f  the  time  had 
surrounded  it  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
afipeaUng  to  focts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oml  tradition  t*f  the  people,  and  partly 
£roin  his  own  experience.  On  tlie  lost  point  he 
plaeea  great  reliance,  eajjecially  ta  he  bfliered  that 
fie  was  called  lo  his  task  by  Apolb.  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  ooaoeitcd,  and  roisea  him  abova 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  book«  an?  dedi- 
cated to  Casaiua  Maximua.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  in«>cribed  to  his  fton.  The  fifth  book  is  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  Tr*yl  dftlpw  dtaid^tdiv^  and  which  con- 
tains  a  colk-ciinn  of  inter»tirig  drcnms,  which 
wore  believed  to  hjive  been  rcsalijtcd.  The  styltt  of 
tho  work  is  umpici  corr«H;t,  and  elegant ;  oiid  thl% 
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logeihcr  with  ihet  circum&tanoe  that  Arlenudami 
liM  (tfieri  oecaftion  to  fi]lud«  to  or  explain  nneient 
mnnncr»  and  usagtM^^  give  to  it  a  pccuIW  viduo. 
I'lie  work  hai  also  great  interest,  Wcnuio  it  »h«wi 
ii»  in  what  manner  the  mici^ntA  6yniboliz«il  and  10- 
terpa^tod  cvrUiin  events  of  ordirmnk"  lUe^  which,  when 
well  understood,  throwi  light  on  various  pointi  of 
nnciiMit  mythology.  The  Hrst  edition  of  the  fJnei- 
rncritica  i«  thnt  of  AIdu«,  Venice,  1  .^1  R«  Bvo, ;  the 
next  ii  that  of  KigAltius(H.ari»,  IGU3,  4to.),  which 
coitUdint  A  valiiablf'  comiTieutanr ;  howcsver,  it 
goei  down  only  to  the  (>Hth  chapter  of  the  tttcxmd 
book.  Th«  hiit  edition  i»  that  of  J.  O,  Keiii; 
Leipug,  1805,  2  yoIa.  Ovo.  It  eontitini  the  notei 
of  IiigiiltiuR,ittid  toiiM  bj  lUsftke  Jind  ilie  editor. 

d.  A  MiUAitic  pbiloAOoher,  who*  neoordin^  to 
Piogenet  Lii^*rtii»  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  work  againit 
Chrj'sippn*. 

6.  Of  KpfiRArt,  0  Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  B.  a  100.  Be  made  royngei  mund  the 
coaitt  of  the  MeditemuieaQ,  iu  the  Red  Sfu,  and 
Apparently  fven  in  the  southern  ocenu.  Hi*  also 
vikiU'd  Iberia  and  Qaii]»  and  corructcd  tht^i  accounti 
III  Kniio«tbenes  reepecting  tbo«e  countries.  We 
knciw  that  in  hit  de«cription  of  Atia  he  »tiited  the 
diitaneea  of  placet  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
oou&trio*  beyond  the  river  Tanait  wei«  unknown 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  be  gave  the  t«Miltt 
of  hit  inveitigAtionA,  19  called  by  Mardanaa  of 
Herack'ia,  a  "wtftiwhovs^  and  teemt  to  be  the 
a«  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd 
ufMv  or  rd  rffi  y^iiny pn^lai  $tiAia.  It  contiated 
of  eiffTvn  bookfti  of  which  Marclanut  afterwardi 
made  an  abridgetnont.  The  original  work,  which 
won  hig^ily  valued  by  the  andenta,  aud  U  quoted 
in  innumerable  p«tflfeiif;v«  by  Btrabo,  Stephanus  of 
Ilyxaniium,  Pliny,  ludorus,  and  others,  is  loftt ; 
but  we  pOMuw  many  stoali  fmgments  and  aome 
bir^cr  onei  of  Marcianus^  nbridgenient,  which  t'oo- 
tMiu  the  peri  plus  of  the  I'ontui  EuKcinun,  and  ac^ 
eount*  of  Itithyiiia  and  PapJilagODia,  The  lou  of 
tbU  )ni(»ortant  work  is  to  be  icgretled.  not  onlj  on 
Account  of  the  geogniphiciU  informatuni  which  it 
enntoijied,  but  alfeo  became  the  aulbor  entored  into 
th(«  dtHK^nption  of  the  nuinnert  and  cotluoiea  of 
iJie  natioiit  he  »poke  of.  The  fmgmentt  of  Arte- 
miibirti*  were  firit  colU'rted  und  publiahed  by  D. 
lluM^hL']  iu  his  GtfmjntjiKt^'a^  Aug.  Viiidpl.  lifOO, 
4to,  The  bi'Kt  {.(tUoctiui}  >*  that  in  HtidA^itrft  Ch'ik 
gmpht  Minori'ii,  vol.  i.  Two  snwill  fmifnicnlKm  not 
cinitaiiietl  in  lludsdii,  liave  Wm  puhluhcd  by  Van 
Goeiii  iu  hifl  rditiun  of  Porpbynufr'*  Auirum  Nym- 
fthantmt  p.  U7,  and  a  third,  lonUiiniiig  n  do«cHp- 
tion  of  thv  Nile  it  printi*d  In  Art'tin''*  Ikifriij/r  zur 
ftVjfeA.  mid  Lit,  vi>l,  il  p.  4 J*,  &c  (V«R*i»*,  df^ 
fftMi,  GntM.  p,  185,  with  the  noUra  of  Waiter* 
uuuul)  AthenaeuB  (iiL  it.  Ill)  aMcnl>e«  to  tbi* 
Arlt'niidorus  a  work  entitled  'Iwrotd!  v^tt^tvi^rtL 
((^oiup,  Ukcrl,  G*ftifr.  der  Gricdu  a.  JHitm,  i.  V2,  |». 
Nl.&c,  25<lO 

7.  A  iou-io  law  of  Mv^oxtvi^  the  iibiloeopliar, 
WW  hionielf  likewiac  a  pbiioiopber,  m  a  fhciid  of 
PUtiy  the  jrouAftr,  doe  oCwma  k^tert  (uL  U)  it 
full  of  bit  pniMw 

B.  Of  pAwiofC,  «D  AtftMiOoviir*  whota  viewt  of 
bit  tciriirK  nm  iwonM  bj  Siaic*,  {Qmm*i.  A'ui. 
L  I,  vii,  JS.) 

d.  Of  TARhua,  A  grammariaa,   whutti   Sr 
(lit.  p.  C75)  uicutioua  at  one  of  the  dtHiiugiii  ' 
perwtna  of  thai  pUce;    J  t  it  nut  iutpoi^ilUo  tktt  be  1 
uuiy  bt  the  tAiuo  aa  llut  W4«ti  to  wh^tc  gnuuiualical  | 
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or  leKicographical  workt  refvitiMe  tt  made  ta^ 
)^'hotia«t  on  Anttophanet  (  Tmiv  11^11 64. t| 
Coinp,  Phot  »,  r«  t9^frd^§u^  t  Et3riii>  )L  &  piw  ' 
Kii^m  and  dp^),  thoueh  the  worii  or  voiia 
referred  to  mny  alio  beUmg  to  No.  t. 

10.  Of  Ta^LHK  A  celebmwd  milt«t* 
lived  about  a,  t>.  69.    (pAna.  fi.  14.  |  I ; 
vL  77.) 

1 1 .  The  author  of  elegiet  00  love.  {Httpl 
Enitoith.  Oiiad*  31.)    Thctv  are  nuuiy 
•oni  of  the  name  of  Artemidomt  wbo  uv 
in  ancieiit  writan ;  but  at  nothing  b 
them,  w«  re^  to  the  litt  in  Fabritioa  (ilhUL 
r.  p.  268),  to  which  tome  tupphaoeitU  »t9  mm 
by  Van  Ooenft.  a  e.)  £L.I.J 

ARTEMIDO'KlfS(*A^<  / 
phy skian, quote^d  by  Ciw- \\\.\*  Ait r» 
Aeui,  ii.  31,  iii^  14, 15, 
a  native  of  Side  iu  Pu) 
Enui»tmtu4.  Heiuutth^\v  livt:d 
the   third  crntury   u*   t^  and  tbo 
after  Chritt.      He   may   porhtM  b«   liha  p^K 
quoted  by  Galen  witliout  Mtf  ditffatflriilMi||  ^ 
thet  {De  Comfnm  Mc*imit»i,  tea.  Loeot^  f .  £  A 
x'lL  p.  828),  but  he  it  probably  not  tho  mam  pmm 
.IB  the  Artemidomt  oMtfcior^i  who  la  iiie»li<M  If 
the  tama  author.  {Llmmt^t.  m  /f^Tvrr.  **lkMii 
lleL  m  Afof^  Ac,"  I  15,  voK  at,  p.  444.) 

%    AnTaaiimmTS    Cai'Itii    ( 'Apra^liifti  I 
KowirtM'),    a   firvt^k    pHyairiaa   and  giiiiiiiBliM 
at  Rome,  in   the  n^ign  of  tha  fiitiMmir  lladliVi 
A.  1>.  117— I3}t,  who  ptxbbiLhecl  ttn  e^itsttt  rf  tit 
works  of  Ilip)iocnit4?«,  which  Galen  lelU  at(CI^ 
nuttt  in  Ihppivr.  '*  IM  Sol  ffum,'^  foL  iv.  fk  II) 
waa  not  only  nuich  vMim^d  by  tb«  vMpKivf  lo^   | 
lelf,  but  waa  ahui  touch  ir»t«cmed  ewn  in  Qiimlk  I 
tiDie.     He  i««  however,  agemd  of  mtkipf  w^ 
iiderable  chaitget  ia  the  litxt,  and  oi  Akmii  Al 
old  readings  and  nuMkntttiug  tbe  lAHgiM»    III 
waa  a  fvktion  of  Diotooridet,  who  alao  advud  4b 
workt  of  llippoeimtet,  and  h»  ia  fwM|fi  ilty  mm 
tioned  by  Oden.     {Qmmtml,  it  U^f^mr,  -Hi 
Humt,rr  toL  itI  p.  2;  GLfm  /JSfV>^'  ^^  ^ 
p.  83,  &c)     He  may  i«rlmpt  tie  ih# 
timet  quoted    timply    by    tb«    uaaM  of 
[Capito.] 

3.  AHTAMfnoauft  CoANiUt7«,  A  pbjiiriH^sli 
WAA  bom  at  Perga  in  PaapliyliA*  a^  mnrnda^  Ii 
fiiomu  cditiona  of  Cicero,  at  liVigiBiA  in  Myvifk 
He  wot  one  of  the  unprinciplod  a^MlA  si  V«ii% 
whom  he  first  iitAi»t«rd  in  hit  ivVbafT  of  tbo  ^maM 
of  Diana  at  Pcrga«  when  bo  vaa  IvpAiaa  It  €^ 
Dolflbella  in  Cilicia,  n,  c,  7»  (Cic  2  I'^rr.  ItK 
iii^^l);  and  aft^rwnrdu  atirndtrd  bus  In  SKJif 
during  hit  pnctonUiip,  It.  u  7'. — ^  wWtwMA^ 
oilier  inCaoiona  acta,  be  inu  4nB  «r  thi  jfa^ 
(rrcupcraiQrra)  tti  tbe  cwmt  of  NynplMk  filter 
giual  name  appeaia  to  bAf«  bccai  AJlsHUra  i  Ii 
waa  probably  at  fini  a  ilAw^  aod 
b«9ing  firovd  by  bit  wmbtt^  (pctfaipi  Ci» 
DolJietla.)  took  the  mom  «I  Cktmiim 
calla  liim  in  ouo  pbMt  **  Cofudni  ■AinA*  (I 
Peir.  iii.  1 1 ),  ui  another 


(&  21V  and  iu  A  tliinl  **  Axte«atfkrM  O 
(c.  A'J);  but  it  41  plaia  thai  in  im& 
refer*  to  the  «uii«  individoAl*  llmagih 
'  I  ilidofiem  wauidwid  i^ 
I  'Mmt,  I W*  A«  ill 

H  DOHUS^  A  fttiAlav,  wka  lii«d  al  lb 
ciute  lit  the  4ttt  cvnlniy  aHef  Chriat.  (Mifttil 
t.40.)  ICIMIJ 


All  Vrrt^ii)^  n(ne  r>f  the  gfwit  dirinl- 

tm  vf  Her  ruim«  il«  nintaUir  derived 

kt  i»  viiidl^ iMMill  t  Jt  who  »  hrr- 

■■f  i«fMlt»MMl  vifStBfUJ^ „_j  r^ntoU  «trrngth 

Mil  y^db  t»  «tk«Bib  ( PiRL  Crai^  {*•  ^^^«  *>-  • 
tlB^  xiv.  |k.  I»5 ;  £ii0tolh.  tfd  //om.  pp.  32,  577. 
lit!)  Aceonlinf  to  lii«  Homeric  nccount  nnd 
I  (fVnyk  916}  ilir  Will  the  daoghter  of  Zcd* 
AiwbTliu  (%^.  148)  CBik  her 
uw  Mter  M  Apolloi  Mid 
ii^  liini  wt  the  fliiiM  time  in  the  iihiiid  of 
'  rtlioflf  to  «  tradiiMxn  wbkh  Paawntiyi 

I  fioirad  tn  Anckyliu,  Aitemu  wv  & 
iodU^  of  Demstrx^  aud.  nut  nf  Ijeto,  while  ae- 
MM  lo  Ml  Egyptian  itory  (Hemd.  ii.  156)  ih* 

«•  «!/  her  aniML  B«it  tbMe  md  •ome  other 
IvMfc  mm  mljr  tJw  femttA  of  the  ideoyficatUKn  of 
tW  Onvk  Antamm  with  other  local  or  foreign 
lTTMiiii%  Tbe  place  of  her  birth  i»  for  the  nine 
i^HK  ntc  tikft  ame  Id  all  tnuiiuont :  Bome  my 
An  it  «a«  lli#  grove  of  OrtygiB  near  Kphesui 
(haL  AmmaL  HL  61  ;  SchoL  iW  Pind.  AVm,  t  1), 
t  it  WBu*  Crete  (Ihod.  r.  7t2),  and  oihen 
the  fisler  of  Apollo,  but  bom 
Miiier,  «o  that  »be  waft  able  to  aasiKt 
L*  »  gltiM  biith  to  Apdla  (Orpb  Ifymn.  34. 
5;  <*^TirhB, flii  OiIUm*  ^  47«,  &r.)  In  the  de- 
tB^ftmm  ti  ^km  iMtam  end  ehamctex  of  ihii  god- 
^■^  it  it  mttmmuj  to  4liattiigui«h  between  the 
of  tww  foan  which  the  Oieek* 
,  and  alao  between  the  renUy  Gieek 
■■d  certain  fbceign  dlnaitiM,  who  fic»r 
•M*  meaMoDce  «r  another  were  identified  by 
ibOiteka  wiik  ihor  own  Artenii, 

L  Aftmmm  m»  ikt  mdar  n/  Apaiin^  b  a  kind  of 

laiie  AppMo,  that  ia,  the  aa  a  female  difimtj  re- 

the  tttBie  Idea  thnt  Apollo  did  as  a  male 

Tbaa  nJaCiofi  between  the  tw<i  x%  in 

mmf^^tx^mm  diewribad  at  ihe  relaiioii  of  hu^ 

M  Mid  wim  «id  Itet  «Ntta  to  have  bL-oii  a 

iiftiia  nAatSk  MtMfi^  dMcribed  Arfesiia  at  th« 

^^  «r  Apaftiw     (fiwtath*  ad  Ham.  p.   1107.) 

la  Ike  ehaiMlaf  W  tiater  of  Apollo,  Artemu  it 

B«  Imt  IwetlMr  annad  with  a  bow«  quirer,  and 

■Ma,  aad  acnda  ph^ne  and  death  among  men 

«i«HMl»:  ilw  b  a  &<d  deiJUeMro.    Sudden 

lirfl^  lail  moKt  t  y ciatly  thoie  of  woneo,  are 

iwT^LBd  a^  tfce  eiE<ct  of  her  amwa.     (Hon.  iL 

\  Alc^  six.  5d«  ui.  483,  &c. ;  O/*  xL 

-4,  xir.  ^78,  STiiL  202,  xjL  61,  &c^  v, 

-  h'  aliunt  »ru  ■raiietiinei  in  con|anetion 

•  r-     {a/,  *t.  4ll»;  IL  axiv.  GU6.) 

.    .1..      1    --     ivf  god,  butalw 

J*  power  to  io- 

iu>  a  ded  ffi^ 

^«^  i  l^al  ei^  ati'  he  &after> 

■  L   hctoled 

I   ^inji   cirrifcil   tjilo 

t.   447.)     In    ^S^t 

^•^♦^lloi   with    tht 

ktd  gncicvuAlj 

«-md  docks,  hii 

thriritiif,  <ui4  lui  di«d  In  old  Age. 

tjr  tha    protectreM  of    the    y^^uig, 
<a*lef#i^fef»  aevperp^t,  and 
fiiiipiX  (cMiDw  Di«L  f.  7:1) ;  afid  Ae^hylii. 
{Afim,  142)  caUa  her  the  |irutMtjnr«a  ot  vouui^ 
Md  wf  Ibe  gutw  laugiug  thr^ugb 


At  l»«yle   «f  .^ 
Tm|hi  WW    ibe    ^.< 
tnpia^     Tht  van  i 


/i(r 
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the  forpttt  of  the  mountAms,  Artemis  tbiiA  alwi 
eatne  to  be  regarded  aa  the  godd^a  of  the  flock « 
ajid  the  cliinw  :  thp  ib  the  huntrcaa  nmong  the  im- 
OHirtak  ;  thL*  i*  called  the  sUg-killer  (^Aaf  ij^»Ja«h), 
the  lav<!r  of  the  cunititt  conuectetl  with  the  chute 
(jttAolfdnf),  and  ^p6r*pa.  {IL  xjci  511,  483, 
&c, ;  Homu  I/ymn.  m  I>utH.  10.)  ArtctniA  in 
mort^orcr,  like  Apollo,  unnumied  ;  abe  it  a  maidcti- 
divinity  never  conqucnid  by  love.  (Soph.  Eittfli, 
It^O,)  The  priMta  and  prieaieiaea  devoted  to  her 
tanrioe  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chatter  and 
tnuignaaiatta  of  their  vows  of  chaatity  were  aeverely 
punifchtMl.  (Pttu*.  vii,  19.  §  1.  viii.  13.  §  L)  She 
wat  worbhipped  in  teveral  placM  together  with  hf->i 
bmthcr ;  and  the  worahip  of  both  divinitie*  wat 
bakitved  to  hare  come  from  the  II yperboreana,  ajid 
Hypefboreim  maidena  brought  tacrificea  to  Deiua. 
(Herod.  iL  32,  35.)  The  kurol  waa  aoerod  lo 
both  divinitiet,  and  both  were  regarded  at  the 
foundert  and  protectori  of  towna  and  Btrcett. 
(Paiu.  L  88.  g  G,  tii.  24.  §  (3,  viiL  3t>,  iu  tin.; 
AetchyL  Sept,  450  ;  CalUm.  //v?iwr.  in  IHnn,  34.) 

There  arev  however,  Momii  points  al^o,  in  which 
these  it  no  refremhlonco  between  Arieiuii  and 
Apolio:  the  hat  nothing  lo  do  with  music  or 
poctrj,  nor  it  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  at  an  oracular  dirinity  like  Apollo,  lie- 
tpecting  the  teal  and  oiiginal  character  of  Artt'iuit 
as  the  tibter  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  tame 
ditficulliei  at  thote  mentioned  iu  thi*  anivle 
Apollo,  viz.  aa  to  whether  ilie  wti«  a  punrly  spi- 
ritcud  and  ethkal  divinity,  at  MUller  thinkt^  or 
whether  ahe  waa  the  repreaentative  of  tome  power 
in  phytical  nature ;  and  the  qiwalioa.  muil  be 
dccidfid  here  in  th«  tome  mianner  oi  in  the  cate  of 
Apollo,  When  Apollo  waa  regarded  ta  identical 
with  the  tun  m  lielioi,  nothing  waa  more  HAtural 
than  that  hit  aijtvr  thould  be  regarded  a«  Sekne 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemit 
ift,  at  leo&t  m  hit<;r  timet,  the  goddesa  of  the  moon. 
Bnttmann  and  Hermann  contider  thit  idea  of  Ar- 
temii  being  the  moon  at  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  But,  at  any 
ratfi,  the  idiea  of  Artemi»  being  the  goddess  of  tlie 
moon,  mutt  be  confined  to  Artemit  the  titter  of 
ApaUoi  and  it  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau< 
rian,  or  Ephetian  Artemit. 

2.  Ths  Arcadian  Artgnm  it  a  goddcsa  of  th^ 
nymphi,  and  wat  wor^hif»|>cd  at  tnch  In  Arcadia 
in  very  early  timet.  Her  MHictaariea  and  templet 
were  more  niuneroua  in  thit  country  tlian  in  (loy 
other  part  of  Qfeeoe.  Thero  wot  no  cuiiijejtion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemit  ard  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  tracet  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  it  to  pfomineat  in  Artemit,  the  tiater  of 
Apollo.  Thvte  cktuintlaiHTea,  togutber  with  the 
&ct,  that  her  tufnamet  and  epitheta  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  moun taint,  rivera,  and 
laket,  ahew  that  here  tlie  wat  the  repretentative  of 
«ome  part  or  power  of  nature.  Iu  Arcadia  the 
hunted  with  her  nympht  on  Taygctut,  Kryiaan- 
thoa,  and  Maenalut;  twenty  nympht  uccomjiauied 
her  during  the  chate,  and  with  tixty  othert,  daogh- 
lert  of  Ocean UA,  the  held  ber  diu>cet  in  the  fbretlt 
of  the  mouniaint.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrowt, 
were  made  by  Hephnettua,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  doga.  Her  chariot  waa  drawn  by  four  ttaga 
with  goldeji  luitleni.  fCaliim.  Hymu*  in  Diatt, 
13,  HI,  DO,  ^c.;  AfHilW  ii.  6.  §  ^;  Pind.  OU 
lii.  5L)  Her  u.Mitple«  and  ftanetuariet  in  Arcadia 
were  utuoUy  near  Uket  or  rivetit  whcoie  the  vtoM 
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ciiUrd  AifiinfTit  or  Kifu^aia,  (Pans,  n.  7,  §  6,' 
23.  §  G,  iv.  4.  §  2,  3L  §  :t,  \iii.  5a.  §  .*i.)  Iw  the 
precincts  of  her  Niiicttuincs  there  were  often  mcrvd 
wclU»  v»at  Corinth,  (Fnui.  li.  3.  §  5,  lii.  *iO,  g  7.) 
As  a  nyoiph^  Artt^iUA  niai  appeHn  lu  coiinejcion 
with  river  goda,  aa  witb  Alpheiu&  [ALPiiKirn], 
and  Uins  it  is  inlelligihliB  why  fith  were  tocred  to 
her.     (Diod.  V.  3.) 

A.  7%«  7b«rBrw  Arttmit,  The  Ic^gcnda  of  ihi» 
goddtaa  ACii  ntyatkal,  and  her  wonhip  wiw  orgioclic 
Mid  eoDMCted,  it  leut  m  taAf  tifaea,  with  honmn 
ncnficoL  According  to  the  Ozeek  legend  there 
wna  10  Tauria  a  goddeta,  whom  the  f  5  reeks  for 
«nme  xtaaon  identified  with  their  own  Artemii, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  TaiiriSf  were  sncriHced.  { Elurip.  fpk 
SHiifr.  3(>.)  IphigcDcia  iind  Omtcs  hrougbt  her 
huAge  from  thence^  oud  Luided  at  Bmtuon  in  At^ 
tica,  whence  the  g(>dde»«  derived  the  name  of  fifnu* 
nmia.  (Pans.  I  23.  §  9,  33.  |  1,  lil  1^,  in  &i.) 
The  BiBuronian  Arteiou  wa*  woiihipped  at  Athena 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
nefKiuged  at  her  altar  in  aBch  a  manner  tliat  il  be- 
came ■prtukled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere^ 
itiurtj  was  believed  to  hare  been  introduced  by 
I«3tHirgiis«  lustfful  of  the  hiuxian  sncri5ces  which 
had  tiatil  then  been  offered  to  he-r.  (Diet,  nf  Ant. 
*,  r,  Bpoitfmvm  and  Ata^marl'ytMit.)  IJer  nmne 
at  SpMTta  wiu  OrthtA,  with  reference  to  ihe  phal* 
liu,  or  because  her  statue  stood  eret:t  According 
to  another  tmdition,  Orestes  and  Iphigcncia  con- 
Mtled  the  imngt*  uf  the  Tnurian  ^oddcft^  in  a  bun- 
dle of  bnishwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
ttutn.  [AtiiclKA,]  Iphigeneiii,  who  WM  at  first 
In  have  bt'en  sacrificed  tr»  Arteini*,  mid  then  h^ 
came  her  priestesai  wiis  aJtrrwuJ^ib  identified  irith 
the  goddess  (Herod,  ir.  Wi ,  Ptiu».  L  43.  §  l), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  pt'irtA  of  Greece,  aa  at 
Ilermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigouein.  (Pans, 
iu  33.  §  \^)  Some  trodiLlfins  stnted^  that  Artemis 
m:ide  Iphigetieia  iiiniKtrUiI,  In  the  character  of  IJo* 
cate,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [H scats.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  suae  oa  the  Tanrian 
Artemis,  it  Artjcrais  ravpowdkos^  whose  wonhip 
was  counccted  witli  hjoody  sacrifieea,  and  who  pro- 
ductd  nmdneat  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  ica«t  tlio 
chonn  in  the  AjoJC  of  S^phtxles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  woric  of  this  divinity.  Jn 
tUv  N'genda  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seenia 
thiit  «<*piirate  local  tniditions  of  UrDeco  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  Knne  Asiatic  divinity, 
whoMf  *)inbol  m  the  heaven  woa  the  moon,  and 
on  tlie  mrth  the  cow. 

i,  TV  Epilumam  Ariema  waa  a  divinity  totally 
dtaUnct  from  the  Orerk  gnddess  of  the  some  name, 
fihe  seems  to  have  been  thu  personification  of  the 
fhlCtlfying  and  all-nouri*hing  powera  of  natare* 
It  it  in  opinion  almost  univcnu&Uy  adopted*  that 
•be  Wtean  ancient  Astatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  flfeeka  found  ettabbshed  in  Ionia,  when  tltey 
si'ttled  thtire,  and  that,  f»r  iMMne  reienibhinco  they 
dis(?overrd^  they  applied  tu  hiu-  the  luuike  of  Arte- 
mtii.  As  M>oti  a*  ihin  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
ctfiM  with  ihe  (Ireek  Artemit  woa  recognised^  other 
fnititres,  also  originAily  jwcuUar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
U-miit  wen?  tmnsferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
eaibd  a  tlaughler  of  Leto,  who  grr-  '  '  ■  '.  r  in 
ibe  iieighlMiurhood  of  Ephesut.      I  '  ha- 

ineler  i*  •ufhctentlr  d<nr  from  i!  .     t  her 

pfieats  werr  (nuiuriis,  and  that  her  miage  in  the 
magiiiA^TRi  temple  U    jphi'stu  represeulod    her 
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ifure  id  tke  foddeas  rceembled  a  mtam 
head  wna  soiniouuled  with  a  omffsl  cvtm  (d 
muruluf)^  and  the  lower  poft  of  her  body« 
ended  in  a  pmnt,  like  a  pyrunid  upside  d««n 
covt>rcd  with  figuns  of  mystical  aniitwl^  (i 
xiv.  p.  641  ;  Paoi.  it.  3L  |  6,  m  .V  f  Z) 
lymbot  of  this  divinity  wa*  a  bee,  and  Imt 
priest  bofv  the  name  of  king  (leelfr).  tii 
was  said  to  have  horn  established  at  Kpheaai  ly 
the  Amaxons.  (Pans,  ii  i *  j|  4,  vm.  1*2.  }  t;  Me* 
sych.  and  Suid.  •«  r.  #<rQnfr.) 

Hctpcetiug  some  other  dtvii 
divtnitie«i,  which  were  like 
cid  with  Artcitiis  in  Onit-e^  see  HarronAAfi^ 
iJu-rvNNA*  ai»d  KiLan-Jit  ia.  Tlje  KAnnaiu  ide*' 
tiBed  their  goddess  IHona  with  the  (ix«ek  Aneai| 
and  at  *  ociaipitatifvly  ckIt  time  the^  tHautmrnm 
to  their  own  goddeM  all  me  pecnifair  lnt«i«>il 
the  Oit!ck  Artemis.  [Diaka.]  The  wtnliip«f 
Aitetnis  was  univertol  in  all  Oit<*cv»  ia  Mii% 
Crete,  Sidly,  and  aoutheni  ItatjTf  bat  nnte  sifi^ 
ally  ia  An^ftdia  ud  the  whole  of  the  ~^ 
The  sacrificea  oflered  to  the 
consisted  of  stags  and  goata ;  in  Tbiaar  ilt^  wmt 
ofibrcd  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  mauk  H 
the  Greek  Artemie  we  may  mentien  the  tft^g^hM 
dog,  and  othen;  the  fir-tree  waa  likaviae  m^m 
to  her. 

It  is  imprtscibte  to  tmce  the 
which  Arttnuts  appears  to  us  to 
or  to  one  fundnmeutal  idea :  the  very  maapw  Ijf 
which  such  a  oam plicated  tnythus  waa 

ders  t)i«  utti'jnpt  futile,  or,  to  tay  the .  . 

In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  endeati  that  new  i^ 
mentb  and  fralurvs  were  added  in  v«nv«e  f^MM  li 
tlie  ancient  luoiJ  my  thus ;  the  worship  of  sue  S^ 
nily  is  idetitined  with  that  of  another,  aod  Ihi 
te|;euds  of  the  two  are  mixpd  np  tntn  on*,  or  that 
uf  the  one  are  tnnsferrcd  to  the  othar,  who*  Ir 
gcnds  then  sink  iato  oblivion. 

The  nfraetentatieni  of  the  Or»ek  Atimth  M 
worke  of  art  are  diflemit  aceordii^rly  aa  tis  is  i^ 
presented  either  as  a  hvntfeaa,  or  ae  the  ifsdiHitf 
the  moon  :  yet  in  either  case  she  a|fM«n  ae  a  JMli^ 
ful  and  vigofctus  divinity,  as  beoiene*  the  sJwief  4i 
Apollo.  As  the  huntrr**,  *he  ii  tall, 
simillhips;  her  6>r«he.i '  '  "  '  "^rey" 
freely  about,  and  her  h,  -hiod  ia  aarfia 

matuwr,  that  some  lock-  m  her  Mcki  hv 

breast  b  coTerad^  and  the  iejgs  up  in  the  kaaee  m9 
naked,  the  net  being  covered  by  the  tiiiB}^ 
Her  attrihatoa  are  the  Iniw^  qalver,  and  uavwmt  ^ 
A  spear,  ilB^  and  dogs^  As  tha  pa^mm  «i  lit 
nioon*  the  wcaa  a  bng  lobe  which  mbi 
to  her  leett  a  irei)  eoren  her  head*  ta4 
forehead  risee  the  creoeeiit  el  the  m^ttstu  ln%m 
lijuid  the  often  oppean  holding  at'  ^fl^ 

lich,  iU  Fknmt  Sft^pittiy  G^^ttingnu  yr, 

Hifi  /n^At.p.87)  II*  &l 

Ai i.V  C  A*^i^la)t      I.  A  \fmm  4 

IlaliearoaMua,  Coa,  Niaynaa,  and  Calydaai  nii 

ndcd  over  theiMj  plaeM  aa  a  vaa^  of  the  f 

empii'  Ml  of  Xerae*  t.     BhewM* 

ter  «>t  I  uid  on  iha^Maih  of  hftr 

tihe  succcouou  linn  as  faean.     When  % 

V3ded  Or«e«a|  iJbe 

five 

(r.c  4R(I) 

deacc^ 


lucccouoa  linn  as  <|neen.  waea  Jters^^H 
I  Oreeeai  the  eolaalaiily  iedotd  hta  ii^ll^H 
beaotifat  ihip^  lad  bi  the  lactl*  ef  M3H 
4R(i)  the  AtJnfkhed  haawif  hy  h«r  pv^  ' 
»i  coBf^g^  avd  j^fifiviaMe^  fo  ithlA  (Ai  i 


ARTHMOS. 

MiiJtiftfd  Uy  Uie  Pfinbii 
1.  tilt,«7,  &4:,.  93,  lUl, 
u.  ^,1;    Pmiiw  iii.  IL  g  3.)     Ac- 
_  to  «  oaditian  prc4crfrd  in  i'ltotitu  (liiU. 
^  U^^«^  fiekkeil,  che  put  aii  cii4  to  hrr  Hff 
li«f>«aBfii0  ■■■ftcr.    Siic  wjii  iu  love,  it  in  said, 
I  *  youth  of  ALyUc'fiw  and  as  lier  |ki»- 
^•TM  not  fctomed*  »he  aTei^*d  herftelf  by  put' 
t  is  tycm  oui  wbU"  He*  wth%  adrep.     This  ex*^ 
ll^  juigvr  of  i'  tl  an  oracle  com- 

M  Imt  to  gp  Nihere  the  threw 

BL  tlic  rtK;i.   ....     . ..,    >ca.     She  was  suc- 

lijr    her  «on   i^itindt^liK.      liespectiug  the 
we%  ti  tJie  phnue  iu  n^ard  to  luvL*r&,  **■  to  leap 
li!k«  Lcscadian  rock,**  m«  I^aepiiu. 
^%  Hm  aMlery  wife^  and  ftacccfistir  of  the  Carinn 
"*  She  WHS  the  daaght«r  of  lleca- 

>  tlie  d«ath  of  bor  buibozid,  »he 
'  fwt  jcu<i^  from  Ik  c^  35*2  to  u.  c.  350. 
'^^"ion  m-u  condiictL>tI  on  the  iatin; 
\  of  bear  hatband,  wh^'ncc  fthe  Mjp- 
f  iht«l^ptf«bical  party  in  the  i^Lmd  of  Khodes. 
Sii^  3IKa  4S ;  I)(*iD,  c^  /^^'«A  LiUrt.  pp. 
t  IfkiSt)     She  it  renotJ,Ti^    ■    '     "  ry  for 
r  grief  at  the  dc  .^kuid 

I  M  nud  to  have  n  •  ur&  in 

»ii^  diiok,  and  to  hjive  gradually  died  away 
kf^if  ditring  the  two  yfsin  thai  »hc  survived 
Sh*  tmliiciMl  the  mott  emineut  Greek  rheto 
kim  hit  pnito  in  their  omtury  ;  and 
I  hi*  meimorj  the  boiii  at  Halicaru^iat^utii 
moiiimicat,  M&iitokuin^  which  wait 
\m  «mi  of  the  leven  wonder*  of  the  world, 
■Bhooquently  became  the  generic 
'^  1  tepakhnl  moDunK'nt.    (Cic 
\l  Stnfack,  xiT.  p.  65(i;  GclliuA,  x.  18; 
.  *%*•  rrr.  Sf ,  xmri  4*  §  0  j  VuL  Mar.  iT. 
't    Sidd.  liarpoer.  «.  e*?.  'Af^^i/iwrfa  and 
l)    Another  eelehcsted  roontunent  wa» 
hff  in  iho  iihiod  of  Rhodea^  to  com- 
I  hct  fvuMOt  in  miikinir  hernelf  miatrfja  of 
Tbo  AhodiLinis  Aft<L*r  recovcriflg  their 
b  H  iliMcr*aibU%  whence  it  was  aUled 
wte'Ateror.  (Vitrun  ii.  8.)  [h.^\ 
IfKIF^^,  a  (JiiAirLin  who  i»  quoted  by 
^«,  c.  36.  p.4i0), 
■i  o^  ^  >i-il  some  time  in  or 

Mo  the  fitunii  Qcia'i^xrj  uftcr  Christ.  It  *eems 
WtA  fftihuhhj  that  be  ia  the  tame  person  who  ii» 
«M  bf  mtiteho  iu  another  patta^  Artemiiu. 
UU  iu  IX  B.  29a)  [W.  A.  G] 

HLjirrrMIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.      [Anasjta- 

H«£UOK  i:he^itu^y  1 .  or  Casrakdhkia, 
hIii^bI  gpHniaariiiUi,   who  seenu  to  have  lived 
liir  a  c;.  116*     He  if  metitioned  bv  AtbonncuM 
IlL  |k  <Sit  j»)  •>  the  author  of — I,  flcpt  cvtfaytayy}% 
(fialtfig   to  othen    cUar>«r)^f)  ^ilSKLfP,  whidi 
^Ai  ailhi  r  br  on  oollecting  bookt,  or  oti  assig^vniig 
late  lo  thctf  pfpper  authom,     2.  n«^t  f^Ktmp 
V^i>a»  tr  n€^  Xf^tti  r£f  wtfA  t^t  imyotMrlar 
Pp4pwv.  (Athoiuxf.  p.  6!»40    He  i^       ' 
■■•  at  thr  aoihor  of  a  work  w€f>l 
piloted  by  A<!k.'»i-"-n. 
t  any  ditcinv 
I  on  |«ti)t^ 

to  OOD    Artenxaj).     ( ILayt'crau  *.  r, 

u)     fahriciua  it  inclined   lo  believe, 

>ntmam  ot  Cattandri^ta  it  the  one  of 

(4f  iSEeic«C  231)  tjimkt  oi  the 

I  caJkxtcd  Lettcra  uf  .VriMotJe;. 


ARTEMON. 


iTT 


2.  Of  Cr.A»iMEN.iE,  is  moiilitmcd  by  Aclian 
{Hint,  Ah,  xii.  38)  oa  the  author  of  S/xit  KAa^o^ft'iof, 
in  >i'liich  he  mentioned  tluiit,  at  oue  time,  the  terri- 
torj-  of  Clazomeiiae  wa»  ravag«J  by  a  winged  aow, 
Suldaft  (*.  fT.  'Aptcr7va^)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  (vfpl  'O^^ftou),  of  whicJi,  however,  not  a 
trace  it  now  extant. 

t\  A  UMRsmc,  who  teema  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
ix  also  probable  llint  he  resided  in  or  nc^r  Home, 
Mince  we  read  in  Photiu*  {BiU,  p.  It2»  a.,  cd.  Ik'k- 
ker),  ihut  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caiut  (about 
A.  D.  2H()  wrote  ng-.uuBl  Attemon  and  hi*  heresies. 
FruTTi  the  »ynodul  letter  uf  the  UlMhopt  OMemhled 
at  Aiitioch  iu  A.  n.  2(/D,  who  de|joaed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  tNimosaLi  (Kuiicb.  //.  A\  vii.  30)^  it  teems 
clear  tlmt  Artciiton  wixa  regarded  in  the  £att  at 
the  pn-vursoi-  uf  the  heresies  of  Puui|  and  prhapi 
also  that  Arleruon  was  then  i»Lill  alive  \  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  bis  fiect  waa  stiU  in  exiitence.  Ar- 
tcmon  and  hi^  friend  Thci>dotu.»  denied  the  divinity 
of  ChH&t,  (Old  a&«crted«  that  he  rnns  merely  a  pro- 
phet miM^-d  by  hia  virtues  above  all  othn^i  and 
that  Gtid  bad  madm  use  of  him  for  the  gwad  of 
mankind.  (  Eueeb*  //.  E.  v,  2tl ;  TheodoreL  ifaereL 
jUhuL  EpiL  ii  4^)  'I'lieie  opinions  were  probtibly 
supported  by  Artennvn  and  liiii  followers^  the  Arte* 
mtinites,  by  pinlotMipbiral  argumenta ;  for  Kusebiiis 
6tatea^  that  l\wy  u<x:ujiicd  theinsclves  very  much 
with  philo*o[jhy  and  umlbcniaticH,  and  that  tht^y 
made  umj  of  them  in  their  inter[iretation  of  Scrip- 
ture* They  are  charged  yni\\  having  introduced 
iorged  n'ndinga  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  pasaaget  from  the  copic*  they 
uted,  Thtfie  aoctitationt,  however,  re&i  on  mther 
weak  ground*.  (C.  H.  Steniniler  Diatribt  de  Steta 
ArkmtftiHtfnmf^ijii^zig^  1730;  Schatfhauseu, //w- 
loria  A  rtemottu  tt  A  rtemonitarttm^  Le  ipz  ig,  1 7  37» 
4ta) 

4.  A  LACKnAEMoNiAN,  who  built  the  military 
engines  fur  Ferielet  in  his  war  against  Saui^s  in 
a  c,  441.  (I'lut.  Pcrict.  27;  Diod.  xii.  28  ;  SchuL 
tit/  Ariskt/ih,  AcAam,  80'J,)  There  war*  a  cele- 
brated ^t^Uue  of  this  Arteni'>u  made  by  I'olvcletus, 
(Plin.  //.  A^  xxxiv,  LO,  g  'L)  Scrriut  {ad  Am, 
ix,  505)  eonfoimdt  him  with  Artomoa  ol  CbuGO^ 
meuac 

A,  OH  M Ad NKfiiA,  is  known  only  as  the  nutlior 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (ir«pl  tw*'  icar* 
dpMTTjy  yvvai^l  wfTrfayfiaTfUfJitvwt'  Siiryrj^TeiW'), 
of  which  Sopiiter  matie  an  ahiitract  (l^liul.  IhU.  p. 
U)3»  a.)  ;  but  hotli  iho  origiual  and  the  ab^trtwt 
ace  lost. 

6.  CaJied  MtAowods^  from  hit  being  a  mclic 
fMct,  appears  to  have  been  a  conti^mporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanet.  {Ackurn*  H30,  with  tlie 
Schol. ;  Suid.  *.  r.  5f'wi'.)  It  in  u^uxdiy  believed, 
ib.U  he  ii  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
raut  in  the  Aniliologia  Graeai.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7<  Of  MiLVTua,  wrote  a  work  on  the  iiittfrpro" 
tation  of  dreams  (of^w^f^oKpi'TU€d)^  in  twenty- two 
bmikfl,  which  is  now  l(i«t.  (Artemid*  Onrir,  ii.  49  ; 
Eustntk  aU  J  lorn.  11,  xvL  p.  1119  J  Terlulh  dm 
Anim,  4lJ ;  FulgcnL  i.  13.) 

y.  Uf  FisiitiAWLR,  a  Grt-ek  rhelorieiafj^  who 
wrote  A  liiKlory  of  ijieily,  wliith  is  now  lost,  but  )« 
often  mentioued  by  the  gramniariarts.  (SchoL  od 
i*ind.P*ftk,  \.  U  3'i,  iii.  4«;  Ot,  \l  itJ,  v,  1;  iitk, 
ii.  Argniii.;  Sehol.  od  Li/iYtf>ft§\  177.) 

il  A  KUKroRiciAN,  wh'>  wNMn*  to  have  Uted 
duriug  the  e^y  period  of  ihc  iCumau  empire,  and 
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is  mentioned  aevcrol  timet  by  Seneca,  who  has 
alBO  prcsenred  nome  fngmcnts  of  his.  (S(>noc.  Smiu. 
I :  CuHirov,  I  6,  7,  ii.  9,  1 1,  iiL  16,  ir.  *25,  r.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  lived  in 
mnd  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Givat  He 
n^Kcmhled  the  king  so  much,  that  when,  in  B.  c. 
1 H7,  Antiochua  was  killed,  the  queen  Laodice  put 
Artcmon  into  a  l>ed,  prvteuding  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
werv  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  beliered  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recnin- 
uiended  to  them  Laodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
//.  A',  vii.  10;  Val.  Max.  inL  14.  ext  1.)  [L.  S.] 

A'KTKMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (//.  A^.  xxviii.  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cniel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  mnst 
hiive  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
afu-r  Chriiit  [W.  A.  O.] 

A'KTKMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  XXXV.  11.  s.  40),  who  enumerates 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
\\'ith  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
se«*mB  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  name  not  unfrequent  in  the 
AHiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodorus,  adorned  the 
{Kdaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  //.  A^  xxxvi.  5.  8.  4.  §  11.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTO'CES  CA^c^mjy),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
a^^riinst  whom  Pompey  marched  in  &  a  65.  Pom- 
\H*y  criMHt'd  the  Cymus  and  defeated  Artoces ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelorus,  Artoces  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviu  1, 2;  Appian,  Miihr, 
10.3,  117;  Flor.  iii.  5,  who  cslls  him  Arthoces; 
Pint.  I*nnip,  3fj.) 

A  RT(  )N  IS.      [A  RTABAZU8,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'KIUS  ('AprcifHos),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Axlepiiides 
dVl.  Aurel.  Dv  AtorO.  Acut.  iii.  14,  p.  224),  and 
aftcrwanls  In^came  the  friend  and  phynician  of 
Cai'sar  Octavianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
)>;ti;n)  against  Hrutiis  and  (^aitsius,  B.  &  42,  and  it 
w;iN  by  liin  advice,  in  consequ^-no?  of  a  dream,  that 
OcUivianun  waM  )N'r«iiailed  to  leave  his  aimp  and 
anhi*it  in  perMii  at  the  battle  of  Philippl,  notwith- 
btanding  a  seven>  indihpohition.  This  was  pn>bal>ly 
till*  means  of  saving  Iiik  lift*,  as  that  ]Mirt  of  the 
aniiy  was  cut  to  piocfs  by  Hnitus.  (Vi'U.  Paterc. 
ii.  7<*  ;  Piut.  Hntt.  c.  11,  where  wmie  editi<»nb 
liiive  .4  ff/o»fM  instead  of  ylr/oriiM  ;  Ijactant.  l>irm. 
/ii>tit.  ii.  H;  Dion  Casn.  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1  ;  Tertull.  />  Anima^  c.  46  ;  SueUm.  Autj. 
c.  i)\  ;  Appijin,  />  lUU.  Civil,  iv.  110;  Floras,  iV. 
7.)  lie  was  dn)wiied  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
iKittle  of  .Actiuni,  ii.  c.  31.  (.S.  Ilierun.  tn  Etm-h. 
Chron.)  Sl  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (/W- 
tUiii.  ii.  2,  n.  1 53)  a  work  by  a  p(>rson  of  the  same 
name,  Utfi  MoKpoStarias.  (Fabric  liiU.  (ii:  vol. 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  vet ;  Caroli  Pathii  Cummfut.  in 
Antit/.  (cnutaph,  M.Artoriij  in  Poleni  '/%'*.  Autitf. 
Horn,  el  dr.  Saftftlrm,  voL  il  p.  1 1 33.)    [  \V.  A.(i.  ] 

ARTV'HH;S  CAprwtfioy),  a  Perniaa  genend  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  HyHtaitpis,  who,  ut'ter  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  flt'et  to 
CypruM  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
biittle  by  Onesilus,  the  princijsd  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Herod,  t.  108— 110.)  LL.  S.J 
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ART  YSTC/N  ECArrwTMni),  m  awsfater  rfik 
grmt  Cyrus,  was  mairied  to  Uuvius  Mjsu^ 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  oC  hb  mvn»^ 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  ber.  She  lad  W 
Dareius  a  son,  ArHunet  or  AnaaesL  (Hersd.  iiL 
88,  viL  69.)     [Aiu(.\jiiik]  [L.  &] 

ARVPNA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  grn^ 

1.  A.  CtiRNXLius  P.  r.  A.  N.  Cosura  .AaTiirjit 
whom  Livy  sometfanes  calls  A.  Comelios  il«mm, 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arrina,  was  wm^Ktu 
equitum  B.  c.  353,  and  a  second  time  ii  S4& 
(Liv.  viL  19,  26.)     He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  M^ 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  was  iki 
first    Roman    general    who    invadk^d    !SaiBnii& 
While  marching  through  the  moantain  paiii'i  d 
iwmnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  vaDry  If 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  hnoM  m    < 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  el  tnsfss 
height  which  commanded  the  luad.     The  timA    - 
then  conquered  the  Samnites,  and  trioBpbed  •    ' 
his  return  to  Rome.   (viL  2K,  3-2,  34— M,  z.Ml 
Niebuhr,  Rum.  HitL  iii.  p.  120,  &e.)    Arriaam   i 
consul  again  in  b.  c.  322  (A,  Oormtlim  iktwm,   v 
Liv.  viiL  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  tke  htttf  rf 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samniles  in  a  h«^    i 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  tb*  ancient  aatha^   ; 
ties  attributed  this  victory  to  the  eonsais  of  Ai 
year.  (Liv.  viii.  38,  39;  Niebuhr,  iiL  p.  200, Ac) 

2.  A.  CoRNBLius  Arvina,  the  fetialis,  scot  Ii 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisonen  who  M 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  GMidia% 
B.  c  321.   (Liv.  is.  10.) 

3.  P.  CoRNSLiim  A.  r.  P.  k.  ABmiA,  ^ 
parently  a  son  of  Na  1,  cossul  &.  c.  SM*  a»   i 
mauded  in  Samnium.     He  was  censor  in  n  &    . 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.    (Lit*  fab 
42,  &C.,  X.  47  ;  FiMnH.) 

ARULFrNUS  RU'STICUS.     [RcwkhlI 
ARUNS.     1.  The  son  of  Demeimtusof  CoM. 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Toi^ 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  hb  CrtkA 
(Liv.  L  34  ;  Dionys.  iiL  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Suftita^ 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdeied  If 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  hu»band*s  want  of  i» 
bition  and  was  anxious  to  marry  his  brother.  (lifi 
L  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Taniuinius  Supertins,  went  with 
Rratus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  IMphi,  aad  ditf 
the  expuUi<m  of  tlie  Tarquins  killed, 
at  the  same  time  killed  by,  Brutus  i 
(Liv.  L  56,  iL  6  ;  Cic.  Ttuc,  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  Mill  of  Porwna,  acconi|iauied  his  &ikl 
to  the  Ronuin  war.  and  was  afterwanls  sent  to  bs> 
kiege  Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (liv. 
ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  viL  5.  6.) 

.5.  (>f  Clusium,  according  to  the  irgcnd,  invitil 
the  (iaul.i  acroM  the  AI|m.  He  had  been  pmt^bm 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  wh<i,  when  he  grew  «y^ 
s<*<luced  the  wife  of  A  runs.  The  huslMudNia  re> 
veng*>  carried  wine,  oil,  and  fig*,  acnwM  the  .\h% 
luid  hv  tliene  tempted  the  GauU  to  invaile  Italy. 
(Liv. 'v.  :t3;  PUiL  (hmUL  Ih.) 

ARL'.VrHTS.     [ARaiNTiira.) 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MF>i.sr5^  or  MK'SSUS  • 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  ik* 
later  emperors.  He  wrete  a  Latin  phrasi  bsek, 
entitk^  **  Quadriga,  vel  Kxempla  Elocalmiaai  ct 
Virgilio,  Snllustio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  per  I' 
dig(>Bta.**  It  is  called  <|uadriga  from  iu 
composed  from  four  autbm   The  work  b  t 
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,|ipuagrs  frum  tome  of  CifiPToV 

iin  Siliu*!**  ilt&L(in»%     He  fint 

t  then  am  exam  pits  thuit : 

twit   SilltuH.  //uL  iiL       Jrj  CjiJri- 

notetf  Afrwii.  —  Pmdcns   likmni 
PrmUsuat  ^tmminm  ykuc  mmo/au 
l^ailowiiig  wocda   he    Jirningta 

laf)  fctiaiii,  l/<'fiif/iit,  katl^  kttlcu^  ^umu* 

t  MSa.  Ibe  wock  U  oJled  ";  M.  Fn:»u- 

(or  VoluMani)  Mftsi  Quadrigs^"^  On 
nty  ol  the  furTner  MSS,  it  ha*  iifteii 
far  tlw  nftme  of  FrontOf  sad  under  hb 
ift  piiMtiWd  bry  Aogdo  Mm,  bom  a  MS. 
ifalM*  MpQcydljr  in  th«  latter  poru    But 

FroQio  tsjrt  <nt  Cicero  and  other  authura, 
hlphijr  improbable  that  he  would  bavu 
lunurlf  in  eompouug  tuch  a  work  fmiu 
Miu  He  woold  hare  chtisen  boiiu.'  of  hi* 
vttltmtm^  Pffn^^s  ^i^c.  It  it  poeiublo  that 
m0J  lift  an  extract  by  Anitianu*  from  a 
^  bjr  Frooio,  whkfa  lai^r  w<H'k  would 

I  ttampamA  horn  a  gxtater  nuinbtrr  of 
W^in^\ng  tboea  wbich  Frouto  moit  ad- 
t^  beat  edition  U  thai  by  Liiidcinnnn, 
tymf  Grummttitkon/m  Laim.  V^.  voL  i. 
in  ft  MS.  in  the  Wolf. :  *  --  '  -  .Itecdon, 

II  ^oodisioot  and  wbi  ojcep^ 
rir p«Hai||f«,  givM  th*  ...  .  1 1  Le,  It 
note  than  half  a*  moch  again  at  Mai'i 
rbii  Dear  part  coatainft  many  of  the  mutt 
■nagcft,  taofie  fruin  Cic«ro'«  lost  writingt 
SaEtietV  Htitory.  The  tmuActibtr  W 
hm  |R|]f»wlDfl  ivniark  ;^*^  \n  uliqiubuft 
p?  AniMini  Me«6i  mole  irrepj>it  Comdii 
.*"  UiadeniaDtt  ptcm  in  the  noteH  tlie 
wenam  ta  the*  (numi^s  wliich  in  the  MS. 
ipd  to    cMily   by    the  Louk.     [FktiSjru.J 

m  Mm  tdU,  </  Frxmta^  Bedin.  IBIG,  p. 
;  I  jnrtemaniit  VrxkefaL  in  Cvrp,  Gmmm, 
•   •   '^'»».  ^)  fA.A  J 

Apviipjhif ),  a  Perdan,  who  wai 
y«e«goTenior  of  Egypt.  Durii^ 
iptiaUMU  Pherrtinie,  the  toother  of  Aroe- 
;yrct)c,  Mt  «aul  to  have  come  to  Aryuudee 
isnt,  anil  to  have  Mjlidbed  hhi  aetistance 
^  the  disath  of  her  a^n,  who  had  been 
ai  fioma,  aa  ehe  |irett*nded,  becauae  he 
I  IHciid  «^  the  Peratana^  Aryandee  ac- 
anri  J  and  a  fl^et  at  her  oom- 
I*  aflUr 
It  satrap 

ill    ^OnqvilTKIg   ijJUYO.       Alter 

»i  «f  Birok  MOV  of  tb*  Periiana  waul- 

pneanennri   of  Cvrf  iie  ;il6o.  but  before 
t0>  any   '  >  BCJit  a 

|»  4a^  I.      .  ,^.     Ilu. 

tti'  pL-r|M'iuate  Ilia  oVk'D 
«rhk:U  no  king  had  yet 
_  _  lu;  ^uck  gold  ctiina  ot 
Arjandtv  icutbiled  tbe  king  by 
tfj  of  ihr  purr>l  til  vers  but  DarciuN, 
each  fKT '  A  htm  put  to  d«utth. 

|KJ-_J  a.)  [L.S.J 

[AHAaiAfi.] 


L  A  ton  of  Philo^ 

i^UcJcander   the 

11,  goremgr  oi  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  tithrr  parti  of  the  iatmpy  of  Spitlin- 
diites,  and  alM>  plitci.*d  under  hi«  conunaud  va\  army 
fitrong  ettoitmh  u>  maiut;uQ  the  Macedonian  antho- 
rhv.  {Arriiiiu  Auai,  v.  10,)  In  the  begin niug  of 
iht:  ye;ir  D,  c  328,  A*ander  and  Nearchua  led  a 
number  of  Gruck  mercenariei  to  Alexaudcfi^  who 
wfti  then  ■mying  at  Zana«pa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
diriftion  of  the  t-mpiru  nft^e-r  the  death  of  Alexander, 
\n  a.  c.  32ii,  AaandtT  nhtained  Caria  for  hit  satrapy, 
in  which  he  htw  3lter»ardi  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot,  mu.  p.  f)4,  a,  m,  b,  7'2,  n,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviii,  3,  S9,  who  in  these  and  other  pauagea 
use*  the  nnnie  of  CaniNnnder  instead  of  A«ander, 
and  thu4  producei  a  confu»ioa  in  hi»  account ;  Jua- 
tin,  xiii.  4  ;  Curtius  x.  10.)  At  the  Gonimand  of 
Antipater  \w  ftni^ht  ngniu»t  Attalut  and  Aketas, 
both  p.ir(izjtns  of  Pcrditcjiii  (Phot.  BifJ.  p*  1%  h,), 
but  was  conqiuTed  by  them.  In  B.  <;.  317,  while 
AntigonuH  w^u  engaged  in  Persia  and  MeiliOf* 
Afionder  ancreoiBed  his  power  in  Asia  Miiior^  and 
won  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  wne  formed  by  Ptoh'^my  Lagi  and  CaMaiidef 
of  Macedonia  Against  Antigonni,  although  ho  u 
not  mitntloned  by  Di^Mlonis  (xix*  .^7)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  CaAiiaiuhtr. 
In  a  c.  315,  when  Antigonu*  began  hia  optM-iUioxm 
agninBt  the  confederatei,  he  sent  one  Ptuleuiyi  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  nn  army  to  relieve  Aniivtis 
and  to  exp<?l  from  Cipjiiidocia  the  army  witJi  whith 
A^nder  liod  invadi^/d  that  country  ;  but  as  Anwin- 
der  wne  sup^Hirted  by  Ptolemy  Logi  ajid  Ca««iUi  Jet 
(Diod.  xix.  t>*2,  G8),  he  maintained  hiin«4<If  unlil 
0.  c  313,  when  Autjgouu&  himself  marchiMl  against 
him,  and  conipelU*d  him  to  conclude  u  tnaty  hy 
which  he  wa*  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  tho  Ufwk  to^vn«  on  the  cw^t  to  free- 
dom^ to  regard  hb  siatnipy  of  C\iri.'i  as  the  gift  of 
AntijL'ouuHs  and  to  givo  hit  bn^thcr  Agiulion  oa 
hiMt^ii^e.  But  afJM?  a  few  days  Asunder  broke  thii 
hmuittMting  treaty  :  he  contrived  to  get  )ija  bn4lior 
uui  of  the  banda  of  Antigomis,  and  sent  nmliiu»nr 
dori  to  Ptoleiny  and  Sekntcn«  for  assismnce.  An- 
tigonui  indignant  at  these  acts  im media tety  mui 
out  au  army  to  restore  the  <  ireek  tuwoii  to  freedom 
by  force  of  anns.  Coria  too  appt'nra  tu  have  been 
conquered,  and  Afitnider  from  this  time  disiip^niir* 
from  history,     (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2,  A  nun  of  high  rmiic  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Oasponu.  He  hrst  occurs  in  hititury  tw  n  generjij 
of  Pharmiceft  II.  of  the  Buspr>rus  v^'h(j«r»  tiaiti'r 
Dynomift  was  the  wife  of  Asandcr.  In  b.  c.  47, 
be  revolted  against  his  bruther-induw  wlui  h;id 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingtlom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brother  in-law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Koniiiiis,  and  witli  thi'ir  lusist' 
nMct  to  obtain  the  kingdttm  for  hini>vlC  When, 
therefuns  Phamaces  was  defeated  hy  the  lUiJuani 
uod  took  refugo  in  his  own  doniiuions,  A^inder 
hjid  huu  put  to  death.  Asuider  now  nsurpfd  tJie 
thrrine,  but  wa»  luutfak  lo  mAtntain  himM*lf  irptm 
it,  for  Julius  Cae«ar  oommuiided  Mitlmdatvb  uf 
Pergumns,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosponu,  to  make  war  upon  Asiinder* 
{Dion  Com. xliL  46 — iU,  liv.  24  ;  Appkm,  Mi/htid, 
P20;  Caeaar,  tic  /Mo  Afe*.  78.)  1  he  resulu  of 
this  undertiiking  are  not  mentioui'd,  but  if  ^^n  toa^ 
belifve  thtittuthoriiy  of  Lutian  (Macnjif.  17)  Asaik- 
der  was  dof»rivt*d  of  hiJ  kingdom  aJid  afU'rwiuda 
rcfttored  by  Augustus.  He  dii*d  of  vuluntury  suir- 
vatiou  at  the  ndvmiKcd  agv  of  muety'tltree,  Jioni 
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deapair  at  aeeing  hit  troops  desert  to  Scribonmt. 
Strabo  (riL  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
pcninsuk  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gritdi,  a.  Rom,  it. 
p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  {^Kfftatuuos\  a  surname  of 
Zens,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  fium  a  well,  Asbomaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obli^  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philostr.  Vii,  JpolUm.  I  6. ;  Pseudo- 
Aristot.  MircA,  Au$cuU.  163 ;  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
xxui.  6.)  [U  S.J 

A'SBOLUS  ('Aa€o\os),  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
(ScuL  Here.  185)  calls  oWicmjr,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  obsenring  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Li^iithae 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostratus.  (Her.  xix.  §  17  ;  comp.  Tzets.  CUl. 
V.  22.)  [L.  S.J 

ASCA'LABUS  fAtriol^a^of),  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
giKldess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Miame  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  bdignant  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessi>l  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
aliiard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;  Ov.  Mel.  r.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  rehtted,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascahibus  ;  Welcker,  Das 
Kuttst'Muteum  xu  Bonn^  p.  74,  &c.)  For  differ- 
ent legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambb,  and 
Mktanxira.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPIIUS  (*AffKd\o<pos).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  lalmenus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  //.  it 
51 1,  &cl  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  skin 
by  the  nand  of  Deiphobus,  at  which  Ares  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (H,  xiil  519, 
&c^  XV.  1 10,  &c  ;  comp.  Pans.  ix.  37.  §  3.i 
According  to  Apollodonis  (L  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  8) 
Ascalaphus  was  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
(Fah.  97)  culls  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Arvos,  while  in  another  {Fob.  159)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account.  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Ares.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  cafta  or  (r^/m 
and  "Afffis.     (Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  ( Apollod.  L  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  540.)  Ser\ius 
(ad  Aen.  iv.  462)  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Penephone  was  in  the  lower  worid,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided she  hud  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus 
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declared  that  she  bad  eaten  put  of  a  fom 
Demeter  f  according  to  ApoOodonu,  Lc^n, 
punished  him  by  boryiog  him  tinder  a  hni 
and  when  subsequendy  this  stone  was  icb 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ancalaphns  into 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with 
the  river  Phlegetiion.  There  is  an  eviden 
bhmce  between  the  mythus  of  Ascalabus  < 
of  Ascakphus.  The  ktter  seems  to  be 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former, 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  rew 
between  the  words  d^iciUafor,  a  lizard, 
irdAa^f,  an  owL  [1 

A'SCALUS  ("AffinXos),  a  son  of  Hyn 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Aciamns, 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascaion  ii 
(Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  *A^MU«r.)  [I 

ASCA'NIUSCA4rjn£yior),  a  son  of  A« 
Creusa  (Viig.  Aen.  iL  666),  or  by  Lavinik 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  tl  760.)  From 
would  seem  that  some  tr^litions  distinguisi 
tween  an  earlier  and  a  kter  Ascanios,  th 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  Ai 
fall  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  i 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  < 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  A 
their  king;  but  he  soon  retomed  to  Tn 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  « 
cording  to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  n 
to  Troy.  (Dionyn  HaL  L  47,  53.)  A 
legend  made  Asomius  found  a  new  kii^ 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  Scans 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.) 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  nai 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  bis  &ther  t 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (1 
I  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  hi 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake 
vemment,  and  that  after  he  had  attained 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hand 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  I 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  Accor 
Dionysius  (L  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  br 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succcssiuu  witl 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  dec 
favour  of  Silvius.  Senrius  (ad  Aen.  L  27 1  ] 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  llus,  Jula 
danus,  and  Leontodamus.  The  gens  J 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julus  and  A 
(Heyne,  Excurt.  viii.,  ad  Aen.  i.)  In  the 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  person 
the  name  Ascanius.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5 
//.  ii.  862,  xiil  792.)  (I 

A'SCARUS  {"AffKopos),  a  Tbebaa   si 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,   dedicated 
Thessalians    at   Olympia.     (Paus.    v.   24. 
Thiersch  {Epvcken  der  bUd.  Kmntf,  p.  ll 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a 
Agekdas  of  Sicyon.     [Aublapaa.]      [C. 

A'SCLAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  in 
who  attended  on  Cicero*s  freedman^  Tiro» 
an  illness,  &  c.  51.  (Cic  ad  J-hm.  xvL  9.) 
was  so  much  plensed  by  his  kindness  i 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  ree 
dation  for  him  to  Senrius  Solpicins,  &  r.  4i 
20.)  [W.  A 

ASCLEPl'ADAE.     [AmccLAMra.] 

ASCLEPrAD£S(*A4rieAirr«airr).  l.CN 
ANDKiA,  seems  to  have  been  a  gnunmariaD, 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (XtA.  37)  qaol 
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OQ   tke   meftning  of   tlie  word 

^AsjkUkMMjk  in  CilidA,  ii  moitioiied  by 

of  Bjaantium  («.  r,  'Avetfof^a)  oa  the 

■J  irork^    of   which   howtYcr  orJj 

I  if  Arkilts,  w-rote  a  work  on  Demetfiaa 
(Aili*!!.  ziiL  p.  567;)     It  is  tiol  qiiilB 
I  wilcclier  b«  u  not  the  tiiiDie  ai  Atclepiades 
t  wko  M  mbo  called  a  im(if«  of  Kicaea. 

.  07m.  «.  «»  NfjCOlOL) 

yA  Ctmic  pkOoaopher,  a  BatiTQ  of  PhHa4»  and 
<kf  CraCM  of  Thebeii  who  inust 
have  lived  nL^out  bl  c;  S30.    (Diog. 
.  n.  91  5  TerUilL  c  iVa/,  ii.  14.)     Wht^thcr 
I  tW  tvstm  aa  the  one  whom  Cicero  {Tuic.  ?« 

k  to  have  baeo  UUod,  if  tmeertMo. 
k  A  Ctnic  philcMOfilieri  ^^^  ^  meDtiancd  along 
I  Cbjitoa,  Bod  lired  in  the  rvi^n 
id   Jultanua,   about    A.  D.   'MU, 
jChmL  c  HigtraeL  tV«>  p.  224 ;    Amroiun. 
■-  IX) 

WkV%  viole  A  work  on  ^he  hitt^ry  of 
"  PhoenicuLi  of  which  a  frng- 
I  in  Pofphyriui,  (DtAb^m.  iv.  15; 
%JWL  od  Jorm*  2.) 

4J<^  poMcawMl*  aecordini^  tn  Snidits 
•X  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
I  wrote  hrmna  on  hia  native  godi.    He 
1  a  work  upon  the  agzeeinent  lunong 
teiipiMii,  A  fet^nd  on  the  history  of 
1  a  Ihiftl  on  Ogyirea.     Of  the  hiitory  of 
^xtirth  book  is  qooted  by  AthenoeuB. 
L)     Tbeiv  aeenift  to  be  little  dmtbt  that 
SB    the  snme  as  the  one  whom 
i{Jiwff,  94)  calls  the  nuthor  of  &tchoyoi^ 
b  hbI  af  wbam  he  quote*  a  fni^^icnU     Thii 
moreover,  $>c-cms   to  bo   the  nune 
i  thff  agrei-«i«iit  aoiotig  the  dilTercnt 
ntua  odla  him  A^eptAdea  Mender, 
to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
|ii^£fypt.     (Comp*  SchoL  ad  Horn*  ft,  vii. 
K^  CaMtab.  ad  Smet.  L  c. ;    V^oasiiu,  de  //wll. 
L  |b  IM,  «d.  WettemiamL) 
[  fiviOIULMltATic  poeU.     Under  the  name  of 
'  \  Greek  Anthology  containa  upward* 
■u;   but  it  it  more  than  proba}>lt^ 
\m<n  not  idl  the  prodoctionfi  of  the  &ame 
^  of  then  tuidoabtedly  belong  to  Acde- 
^  SatBott  who  ifi  mentioned  m  a  teacher  of 
I  to  have  writti'H  liucolic  poetry, 
▼ii,  21,  40;    Mciwiper,  L  4U  ; 
|tii.  40;  MuJichua,  iii.  9U.)     (Khcra  luaj 
LiuiiA  of  AiM:lc|iiade«  of  Adramyltium, 
L  at  aa  earlier  lime.    (Jacob*,  ad  AnikoL 

,  pg^^  fr.....  „  »...,^  .,  f-fTtain  ipecJes 

" ""      t  sjiid  to  have 

rt    ^  '-   tbcroaelvc« 

»h«»Lhpr   ibe  AntWpiadic  verw 

by  A»drpi»d«'»,  or  whether  he  uaed 

He  lived 

(HupkneaL 

la,  p.  2700, 


liientiy 
I  limaaf  Alami  :v 
.  Ml    Altiiiiia  i  ^. 

[  MimLsi « 

f 


^^  or  of  Kicaen,  a 
iipti  of  ApoUoniii* 


ASCLEPIADES.  Sfll 

there  rauat  have  been  two  Aacleptadea  of  Myrlein, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhapa  a  aon  or  graudnon  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  gmmmar  at  Rome, 
and  ia  auppoaed  to  be  the  same  aa  the  one  who  for 
some  time  reaidcd  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  ^min- 
nmr,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribe*  of  Spain 
{ir*pt7fy»jffij  Twif  i9vQif\  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
aDy  referi^  (iit.  p.  157,  &e;)  Asclepiadea  of  Myrleia 
is  alao  mentioned  as  the  author  of  aeveral  utht-r 
works,  of  whkh,  howevfr^  we  poaaeaa  only  a  few 
fmgmentfl.  1.  On  gmninianana  or  gnunnuuna  (vrpl 
ypafxfAOTiKii^^  Suidofi,  k  r.  'Opft^s ;  Anonjlli.  ViL 
A  rati;  S.  Empiric,  ttdr,  fw  ram  mat.  47,  7  "A  252). 
2»  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratiuus  (ir«pl  Kfntrlfou, 
A  then,  xi  p  501)«  S.  A  work  enllt'd  wtpl  ffftrnt- 
plSos.    f  A  then.  xi.  pp.  477,  4»8,  &c,  4U\U  503.) 

'Apt^fuas;  Scliol.  ad  //om.  (M.  1.  2,  xl  2G9,  321, 
326,  xii.  69,  ed.  Buttinanu,)  5.  A  work  on  tlie 
history  of  Bithynia  (Bi0'in'Me<i),  which  condoled  of 
at  least  ten  lK>oka.  (f^urtht'n.  Erot*  35  ;  Sch<vL  tyi 
Apoliofu  Rkod.  ii,  722,  791  j  Athen.  iL  p.  5(1.) 
He  ia  uwudly  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  hi*tflry 
of  Alexander  the  Great  n^entioJli^d  by  Arrijui, 
{Anah.  vii.  15;  com  p.  Vomiub,  de  Hist,  (tt-arf, 
pp.  fl7,  158,  Itil,  1H7,  cd.  West^-rmnnn  ;  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Ada  PhUof.  Afonac,  iiL  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  &a|^nenta  of  Aaclepiadrs  are  collected.) 

12.  I)f  Trauilits  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  laocrates,  (Phot,  Bil*f.  p.  4His  b. 
ed.  Bckker.)  He  ia  called  a  irngie  wriUT,  but  was 
more  probably  a  aophiat  or  a  grammarian.  He 
won  the  natJior  of  a  work  called  rpayiftBo6fifva^  in 
six  books.,  which  treated  on  the  subjc'cts  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  en  the  tnaiiner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  ihrnr  mythuaes.  (PluU 
lit.  A\  Orat.  p.  «:17 ;    Stt^-ph.  Byz.  *.  v.  Tpd-^ikoi ; 

A  then.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat  s.  v.  AviraitAffs^ 
lleaycb.  ».  i\  brimapxof  ;  comp,  Wetfer,  t  e.  p.  489, 
where  llie  frugments  of  the  rpay^aifitt^  are  col- 
lected. ) 

1 3.  A  bishop  of  Trallks,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
4fi4.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  owithfimttmHi  ogaiitst 
FuUo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  transbtiun  in  Lab- 
bens,  Cuncii,  iv.  p.  1120.  Another  letter  of  hia  ia 
stitl  eitLint  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libranea  in 
A18.  (Fttbr.  IMU.  Graw,  %\.  p.  583.)  This  Aacle- 
piades  must  be  dittingiiiahed  from  an  earlier  Ciiria* 
tiun  writer  of  the  tame  name,  who  la  mentioned 
by  LactantiuR.  (vii.  4A  [h.  S.] 

ASrLKPrADES  (AffifAi7ir*d5i7j),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whuni  probably  assumed 
thi»  apptrllation  either  as  a  sort  of  lionornry  title  in 
alluaion  to  the  ancient  family  of  ihe  A!H:lopiadAe,  or 
in  order  to  signify  tliat  ibey  thcmtrelvcs  l)elk>nged 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  naiue 
is  given  by  Le  Clenr,  Hat  Jf  ftt  Afttt, ;  Fabriciua, 
Bif4.  Gr.  vol  xiii.  p.  87t  A^c,  ed.  vet.;  C  U.  tiiim- 
pert,  AfdepiadU  BUJitfui  fnufmt-nta^  Viniir.  171*4, 
ttvo.,  p.  3,  &c.;  C.  F.  i larks*,*  />  Ahdkia  VdtriLitM 
**A$tipiatieM''  IHctis,  lionn.  1»2S,  4  to. 

L  Ahtlefiadks  Bjthvnls,  a  very  eelebmtfd 
physician  of  Bithvnia,  who  acquired  a  con*idi'mble 
degree  of  pupubnty  at  lloui«  at  the  lieginniag  of 
Ihe  tirai  century  a  c^  which  he  nKiintaincd  through 
Ufei,  and  in  a  certain  degree  traiisiuitted  to  hi»  aue- 
cessora.  It  ia  said  that  ho  first  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Pliu.  /A  N.  xivi.  7),  and  that 
it  Wiw  in  con&Wjuence  r»f  bis  nnt  being  succeaaful 
in  this  prtjfefision,  that  be  turned  liis  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.    From  what  we  learn  of  hia 


A 
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Ilietorf  and  of  bit  practices  it  would  ftppeftr  that  hv 

fWmy  be  &iriy  chnracteriiecsd  as  »  nuui  of  tiAtnml 

,  lAlentA,  Acquninted  «ith  hiiuuin  itftluro  (or  ntlier 

^ith  humaa  w«iikDM«),  p^tMMtod  of  coOMdcfAUle 

pAbrewdiMM  «Tid  addreM,  bit  with  lHtl«  irience  or 

I  tktlL    Ho  hc-giiu  (upon  iho  plan  whkh 

I  ao  g^nemlly  found  ftucccnful  by  tboM  w)io  arc 

cntisciout  of  tht'ir  own  igiiomtiM)  bf  vilifying  ibe 

priiidplcs  and  praetic*;  of  liii  ywdiCgaioti>  Mia  by 

Miertitig  I  hat  he  had  diieoymd  a  mora  conjM<ii> 

4iaat  and  (^flFtyrtire  tiiod«  of  truHitittg  diiaitea  tluui 

^  lad  been  before  kDOwn  to  tbe  wocld.     An  be  wai 

t|;iionmt  of  aoatamy  and  pathology,  be  decniHl  the 

labours  of  ihuM  wbo  sought  to  inTeiligate   the 

■tniL'lure  of  this  body,  or  to  watdi  the  phenomena 

of  dlMftM,  and  he  it  laid  to   have  dirtNTtcfd  his 

attacks  mora  particularly  against  the  whtiugs  of 

ltippocrat«s.     It  appeata,  howav^r,  that  he  had 

the  discntian  to  reiroin  from  the  use  of  very  nctira 

^*ftnd  pewarfvl  ramediea,  and  to  trust  pdndpoUy  to 

I  the  elHaey  of  diet,  exerdie,  bathing,  and  other 

cin-umfttancet  of  thi»  nature.     A  part  of  the  gr«*t 

liTipularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon   bis 

pDAsieribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  palieuts 

(I'lin.  //.  N.  vii.  ,*17,  xxiii,  2*21,  and  upon  his  not 

only  titiending  in  all  cases,  vriiii  great  asiidiuty,  to 

>  weryihiof  which  eontriboted  to  their  comfort,  but 
^  lilso  upoahis  flaiteriiig their  prejudices  and  indulge 

fag  tfa«ir  iiteiiimtioas.     By  the  due  application  uf 

these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the   people 

;  lanunig  whom  he  prnctisiBd,  we  may,  without  much 

>  difficudly,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
1m  arrifed,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Aaclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
iphysidioi  of  modem   times.      Justice,   however, 

*  obtiget  OS  to  admit,  that  ha  loeiDs  to  have  fjoor 
f  iewed  a  eonsideiabtiia  shttia  of  acuteness  and  dis- 
eemment,  which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probabk'  that  to  him  we  are 
Indebted,  in  tnc  first  intlance,  for  tbe  armngeiDcnt 
of  diMto^s  into  the  two  gn*at  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chrnoic  (Coel.  Aurel  De  Morh.  Chnm,  iii.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  reai  foundation  in 
Qatare,  and  which  still  fenin  an  unportaat  fcaiuie 
tn  the  most  inipmved  modem  nosology.  In  bis 
|ihi1oM|ihical  principles  Asdepiodes  is  said  to  hav*? 
|MM*n  a  follower  of  Kpicunis,  and  to  hare  adopted 
hi«  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  ou  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  ihrory  of  diseaK%  by 
aitpposing  that  all  morbid  aciiun  might  be  reduced 
Into  obstmction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  divtri* 
bntion  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  aocommMtated 
to  bis  diTtsion  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  iiui*po«iMi 
to  depend  e*t*entinlly  upon  a  conttfiction  of  the 
pores,  or  nil  >  of  ihem  by  a  supertluily  of 

,  Ktoms  ;  th  >ri  a  tebaaltoa  of  tlie  po^^s 

or  a  de^ci*  I..  «  >.  i^.  atoma.  Nothing  rewaias  of 
hi«  writiiigii  but  a  few  frogmen ts  which  hare  been 
«nUi*cted  and  pubii«ihed  by  Gumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentiotte^l  al>ove.  Them  ts  a  poem  con- 
tMinln^  diriH'tiftnd  rc»f»eL-iitig  health  (i^yit**^  wttj^joy- 
ilbed  to  Asdepiades  of  Bi- 
iijut  pttbliilied  by  R,  von 

.2  \  but  a  wrtMff  in  the  JBU^ 

mi>eki^  MMrtiM  <p.  414  in  the  vol  of  IM2)  h.ia 
shewn,  that  this  po-'Tn  mnM  nnt  hnve  t>et*n  written 
b<*fore  tbe  m'TrTii  l  nuL 

The  N^  at  wi  '\  and  the  date 

«f  his  death  .in-  ul  thai  h« 

laid  a  wtiger  wni  ruilbil  hi* 

fhatacter  as  a  i-r  ler 
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from  any  disease  him«el£     Pliny,  wfcfl  l4l 
ant'cdoti*  (//.  N,   vii,  37),  add*,  that  km  m 
wngf  r,  for  (hnt  be  mvditd  a  great  ag«  i 
loflt  frnin  »u  AcrtdrnL 

phiW  ;  iades  fl«/l 

in  Spr.  '.  /. 

rfer  iWW,  i  Atii,  CWdiJ,  IMmMrno  Pi 
AtcUf^Mlts  Firen*r,  |75»,  460.;  O.  K.  J 
La  M*dk^mi  d*Am4rymiin  ptr  hm  tmnmt  iB  i 
Acuity  raorvi/to  da  Varii  PfnmmmM  €^ml « I 
Venetia,  17^9,  4to.;  K.  P.  Btndneh,  dmi^ 
umi  John  Brormt  time  Pairalkit^  hlimS^ 
ftvo,;  Id.  SrrifiQTim  d*  AtdffM^  M^ 
1800,  4to, ;  Bostock^  Ui»*,  of  MM.^  from  i 
work  port  of  the  preeeding  account  has  beeat 

2.    AaCLKFUI}K8  PllAK]iaili)7*<  {^o^ttt^ 

Jui^ioa,  a  physician  who  niD«t  have  lived  a 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  a 
eufntiuy  aHer  Christ,  as  he  quotas  Aadreoi 
EKosavides,  and  Scibouiua  Larfoa  (OaL  Dt  €k 
Mtdicam,  mc,  Luei»,  ril  2,  X.  %  nL  aaL  M 
5:i,  34*2  :   De  Cbstpes.  Mtdimm,  mo.  Gm  m 


vol  jciii.  p.  968),  and  ia  bin 
len*     lie  derived  his  sttmame  of  i 
hU  skill  and  knowledge  of  [ 
subject  be  wrote  a  work  in  t«n  1 
ternal  ramediee,  and  fiv<*  em  is 
vol  xiil,  jj.  442.)     * .  tea 

6tH)iiiriitty,  itnd  jfi 

3.  M,  AkToan  ^  ..- ..*-» 

4,  A^LKrupirs  pHiLori(v»it:t7»(f 
a  physician,  who  must  have  U^t&  i 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  pirrserv<nt  i 
medical  formubic.    (Or  Cttmpoi,  "  " 
AM,  vii.  5,  viii.  5^  voL  xiii.  pp«  10^  I 

6.  L.  ScRiBoNiiTs  AscLart*n«». " 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription 
supposed  by  Rhodius  (aJ  &n 
ikribonius  Ijirgus  Designatiaiiu.*  [Ls^avrf] 
ihi*  IB  very  doubifuL 

6.  A^LEriADa<i  TiTntWRin,  a  pfcysj 
muKt  bnvt>  livcfi  in  or  before  the  ( 
after  Cbnst,  as  hi*  isi|uoeed  by  CWtlaai 
{IM  MurtK  AcmL  iii.  5,  p.  *J01 .) 

7.  AHLiKPtADia  Jumoa  (J  Kewrs^^ 
niciiin  quoted  by  (Jalen  (/^  C<n 
U>em,  i.  L  vol.  xii.  p.  410)^  who  Is  tkt  I 
ton  as  Aselepiiuit'*  t*'—       >-(. 

8.  AaKMm  A*  \'h^ 
times  inierled  in  t! 

nf  Asrlepiades,  but  thi*  a|*|irarK  to  )»  a  t 
in  the  pomngi*  "'f  nnlew  whrr**  ih*'  tu 
O>mfj**0^  A/. 

[H'2)    iii»te;n  141 

probably  rv^ 

9.  M.  Uaj-lus  At*nsmjj>n 
simihir  nttsioke,  a»  en  Ualeni  D$  i 
ire,  Lttcut,  viii   5,  vol   siii.   fc   171. 
rmAKv¥  Mift(ov  t«6  *A9mXifWia5mv  we  i 
bnbly  read  T^AAdV  Mdpmv  rod 

[OAtlltM.] 

There  are  ■evfml  ntht-r  nhv 
of  AMrUpiaih'!  me; 
nothing  worth  m: 
i»  given  in  t!> 

AHl'LKl' 
MaeodiMiian,  »<iii  ui   i  diuuiurr, 
MMb  of  Alexnndcf  die  dfnii,  attd  i 
truest  of  I^yria  was  nprolutcd  Ity  Al 


t  **   M.  J 

An  Atbniiati  painter, 
who  corijitdered  bim  to 
in  the  «iriiimetrjr  &tid  corrociiieM  of 
m.  (Plin,  //'  M  XXXV.  10.  >.  3li.  §  21.) 
(dif  Glorn  Atkrm,  2)  mnk«  kirn  with 
jTand  Nkiu. 

»tfi-rv.  iAnir-d  for  «tAtiie«  of  pKilo»opHei». 
t  ^.  I  26.)  [C  P.  M,J 

lis  ('A<ricA.^i«5oT«f.)  I. 
M  *ji  iAD  cpignun  which  teem*  to  hnve 
I  frwi  the  biUe  of  a  ftlata«  of  MMiiiion. 
hmmL  Apfietid.  No,  16,  ed.  Tauchnite. ; 
Mk.  ^JM^^.  i  p.  'SMI;  Letmuiitt  tn  the 
■t  qrtk$  IC  StMn^y  q^  LUtrrature,  voL  ti 

ykitaixirim  the  moat  dictinguikhed  among 
^  of  f*R»c1ttt,  and  iht  UMthtr  of  Ihiinnst- 
m  «f  the  mofl  seftliMtft  di&inniujis  of 
H«  wrote  A  cbfBmeiitftry  on  the  Tim- 
lin VH'llicIt  however  in  tui»t.     (i)lyTii|iii>d. 
4 ;  i^iiiilju,  1*  V,  'A<ricAfnrit(A</raf  ;  Dtif 
*ii.  imi.  op,  f^hot.  pp.  344,  U  34.>»  b.) 
■uhor  who  Lived  in  the  time  of  Diocli^ 
EM»  to  have  wntlen  a  life  of  this  em- 
piM^  Amnd^^M*  A-L)     Ho  Beemi  to  be 
tk«  otie  wha  in  nit*tittoue4  u  a  general 
oC  Pn>lMu.     <  VupiM;  /^ft^  22.) 
«if   PuMduumsb,  who,  JieoonUnif  Ui 
fmmat,  ri«  1 J ),  iiTote  &  wock  odled 
NiinraiiLUii  caasaa.^ 

of  xhe  (lollic  merceojuiet  in  the 
kiDg  of  MAi.^4uiia.     (Liv.  xlti. 
[L.  a] 
PIO'DOTUS  ('Aff«ATnrio5(M^of),  a  phy- 
wntt  aJ»o  wdl  verged  in   matl»rniAtif» 
ttriH  who  grrw  iktuuut  fur  reviving  the 
hvllrbarif^   which   in   hi&  time  had 
out  of  voKue*      He  lived  probably 
id   of  thr  hhh  ccntiirj'  after  Chri*l,  aa 
{ai|  ll    i.»f  J^lci'bui   p5ivchfM«tu«i,   luid    ii 


) 


tmii&liitioii  hy  A.  Tornebas  in  hk  edition  of  the 
Pt>eiiuuider  anciibed  to  Hemiea  Truuuegifttiu  (Paris^ 
i.hhin  4to.),  iiud  in  K  Putriciu^^i  Nvt>a  da  £/»twr- 
Av  Pkilugojtkui^  Kernira,  I^jUI,  foL  The  Latin 
tniLi&latioti  of  the  work  it  contained  in  voL  ii.  of 
the  works   (Opera)  of  MATsiliuA  FiciittLs  BaHiJ, 

2.  A  Qnek  gmnuaafian  of  uncerudn  date;,  who 
wrote  cofomeiitariea  upon  the  omtiunsi  of  DcnioiH 
thenea  aiid  the  hiatoiy  of  Thticjdides ;  but  both 
work*  ore  now  toit.  (Ulpi:iii^  ud  JJem.  J^kilip. 
1 ;  Schol.  Barar.  ad  iMm.  de  /alt.  ie^,  pp.  375, 
AJH;  MiiroemiL  Vk.  Tkueyd.  57;  bchitl  ad 
ThHOf^L  i,  56,) 

3,  Of  Tralleik  a  Peripatetic  pbiloaopher  and  a 
divciple  uf  AitimoniiLH^  the  sou  of  HexuiiaA.  lie 
JjvihI  tibout  A,  D.  50(1,  and  wrote  commentariet  on 
the  lirRi  kix  or  Aeven  books  uf  Arijilotlo^s  I^letut- 
phytit-v  jind  on  the  d^nQfXTyriK^  of  Nicumucbua  of 
tienim.  The^  cnmniimtaneft  an  atiU  extant  in  M.S., 
btit  uidy  a  portion  of  tbein  ban  yet  bMra  printed  in 
DnuiiUm,  SekoLkk  Gratoa  in  Aruiot.  AUtajtkyn.  p. 
51U»  ^.;  emnp.  Pabr.  BibL  Gruec.  iii.  p.  '258; 
Sl  Croix  in  the  Mtiyujim,  Eme^fdop,  dnqHiitiw 
J»w^i*j  vol.  iii.  p.  3.i9,  [L.  ^) 

AisAZLWVW^  {^haKKrfWk9%\  a  pliyiacian,  who 
oittBt  have  livMi  some  time  in  or  befion  the^an.'ond 
century  idler  Chn&t,  aa  he  is  mentioned  by  Galcn^ 
{tks  Dijfhr.  AfarlK  c.  y.  voL  vL  p.  mv,)  A  pctioa 
of  the  aame  mime  is  quoted  by  the  SeholioBt  en 
llippucratea  (Oiebt,  SckoLm  Hippocr.  el  CtW.  toL 
ii«  p.  4oU,  n.,  470,  n.)  aa  having  written  a  ooiiF 
luenUiy  on  the  Aphoriiina,  and  probably  aiao  on 
moat  of  the  other  worki  of  Hippocralea,  aa  he  ia 
laid  to  have  undertaken  to  expkiu  hia  writloga  by 
eompuring  one  part  with  another.  {I hid.  ;  Litirr, 
OemvKt  d^Hipftocr.  voL  L  p.  1*25.)  Anotlier  phy* 
Mcian  of  the  same  name  i»  Kiid  by  FabriciuJi  iti  be 
meiitioaed  by  Aediia.  '    [\W  A.  G.J 

ASCLETA^RiO,  an  aatrolgpr^jpd  pjntbeaiat»>  ^ 
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plkity  by  SaeUmiti:^  { Dor»k.  15),  i<  mtioll 
111  the  occountfl  which  C^pdrrqus,  Ciiiiflttin 
ftflMnt,  and  Olvctu  f^ive  of  it  (L.  S^] 

Q.  ASarSllUS  PEIHA'NrS,  who  boltU  tilt 
firtt  ptaoi  ftOMUiu  the  ancient  cKM&mentalon  of 
Cieeto,  •eenit  to  Mve  be«n  bom  n  jrar  or  two  bt^ 
fbire  the  conuDeoeenieiit  of  t)ie  Cbrutkn  en,  tind 
there  u  ■ome  reason  to  beliefs  that  he  ww  a 
trntive  of  Poduo.  1 1  Appoan  ham  a  catoa]  eKpnet- 
Bion  in  hiA  notes  ou  the  tpeech  for  Scauruft,  that 
tbe4«  were  wntton  after  toe  conuilihip  of  Largui 
Caecina  and  Clauditia,  that  is,  afttsr  a.  d.  4 '2.  \Ve 
learn  Irom  the  Etueblaii  chronicle  that  he  becsune 
blind  m  bu  teventy-tbird  year,  during  the  n^ign  of 
Vesptuian,  and  that  be  attained  to  the  age  of 
eightT-fivc.  The  suppodtiiMi  that  there  were  two 
Atcouii^  the  one  the  coaaponioo  of  Virgil  uud  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  hiAtoriaii  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch|  it  in  oppoiition  to  the 
dear  tcttimonj  of  antiqnity,  which  rt^cogmnea  one 
oidy.  He  wtote  a  work,  now  bit,  on  the  lifi»  of 
Salluft;  and  anothefH.  wbkh  hat  tikewise  per- 
iAbed,  againflt  the  eenfoivn  of  Virgi),  of  wbich 
Donatuf  and  other  gnumnarions  bare  availed  them- 
BeU'e«  in  their  iUuitmtion«  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  groutid  far  aicribing  to  him  the  tnict  entitled 
**  Ortgo  gen  til  Romanae,^  more  commonly,  but 
with  n  little  foundation,  aMfjpcd  to  Aurcliu» 
Victor. 

Bat  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
ahere  waa  hit  work  on  the  ipee^ei  of  Cicero ;  and 
fragrnents  of  commentaries,  bearing  kia  name,  are 
■tili  extant,  on  the  DirinAtio,  the  fint  two  «peechea 
i^nit  Verrca  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
ipeeehea  lor  Comeliai  (L  ii.),  the  speech  In  top 
ciiidida,fbrScauniB|againitPiio,andforMilo.  Tbe 
jcmarks  which  were  drawn  tip  for  the  instruction 
of  hi*  lona  (Gmun,  m  MUon,  14)  are  convered  in 
▼ety  port  language,  and  refer  clueHy  to  point*  of 
hilteiy  and  antiquitiea,  great  poim  being  U'fttoaed 
on  the  iilnatnition  of  those  conititutlonal  fonni  of 
the  ftcnate,  the  popular  aweniyioi,  and  the  conrti 
of  jufttoe,  which  were  fiut  foiling  into  ohlirion 
tinder  the  empire.  This  character,  howcrer,  doe« 
not  apply  to  the  notct  on  tlie  Verrine  omtion&t 
which  are  of  a  much  mnre  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfreqiiontly  tiacet  of  a  decJiiiiiig 
Latinilj.  Hence,  aflcr  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  mnmt  able  modem  eritict  have 
decided  that  tbeee  hut  an^  not  from  the  pen  of 
Atoimiiia,  but  miiit  be  atinbuted  to  tome  giam- 
nuffian  of  a  maeb  biter  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  ^e  contemporary  or  saoceaeor  of  Semoa  or 
DonatniL  It  ii  impoi«ible  here  to  atudyte  the 
reoBoning  by  which  thi»  conctttsion  baa  been  iati*- 
fnrtiirily  e«tnbli«hed^  but  thoM  who  wUh  for  full 
iiifonuation  wiU  liud  every thiiij^  they  can  deiure  in 
the  excellent  treatiie  of  Madvig.  {tM  Ammu 
I'^mni^  4[e.  ComiHeniarm^  llafiiiae,  1828,  Bto.) 

The  hJaboiy  of  tho  ptreiervalioo  of  the  book  ia 
curioiift.  Poggto  DnttMini^  the  renowned  Floren* 
ItM^  whan  ittttiding  the  coaacii  of  Conttanoe  in 
lh«  rar  1 416|  diifovered  a  manmcrint  of  Aieonia* 
Id  the  nionaalery  of  Bt  Gall.  This  MS.  was 
tmnambetl  by  him,  find  about  the  name  time  by 
Banolomeo  di  Mnntrpuklano,  and  by  doaomeii,  a 
Oiioo  of  Piatoia.  Tliti*  three  copies  were  taken. 
Mid  thaw  Of  e  atill  in  existmce,  but  the  orijginal  ha* 
bi^  tiiiet  diMnpean^d.    All  the  MS&  employed 

r  tho  adlton  of  Aaoooiva  aeem  to  have  bm  ^ 
itt  tht  tnoacripi  of  Pc^o  excluiivi*(y,  and 
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diicnfiiMifa  atiat  oofeljlmi  tho  n«t^/mmi 
dutiona  whieh  have  bm  itEtfodaBod  ktm 
time  to  tinie  lor  the  pofpoet  of  oanvetng 
uumctnuacnmjptiona  and  wn^yimjg  tho  ' 
d>curring  Mauka,  Png^  h»  Joft  ao 
of  the  archetytte,  bat  it  evideflkllT  moat  bave  \am 
in  bad  order,  from  the  numbtf  off  eaall  jp^m  oa^ 
iioned  probably  by  adgea  or  eoraon  havinf  Wift 
torn  off,  or  wtiidt  n-ndartd  ilkgihlo  by  Himj  li^ 
deed  the  aeconiit  fives  of 
roonka  had  depoMted  their 
sufficient  to  aeeoiiot  Ibllf  for  oueh  in] 
for  it  ia  repreaeolad  to  have  been  ** 
and  daric  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  towvti^  iil* 
which  not  even  criminala  convicted  of  c^llrf 
ofienoea  would  have  been  thrust  down.** 

l^he  firmt  edition  of  Aieomoa  wna  takes  ilifMlfo 
from  the  tmrnicripi  of  Poggio^  hhI  waa  pohttiM 
at  Venice  in  1477*  along  with  avndry  eoaayt 
diaaertationa  on  the  s[ie«ch«»  of  Cicera.  The  m 
waa  frequently  repririu*d  in  the  early  part  of 
tixteenth  century,  and  nuniefoai  i  ^ 
appeared  frnn  tune  to  timo,  either 
attached  to  the  otttiooa  tbeoiolvva  t 
»tandiuj7  the  lahottli  of  OM  , 
the  text  is  naually  oiAibiled  ui  a  warf 
interpoluted  form.  Dy  far  the  best  is 
ia  to  lie  found  in  the  fifth  volume  ©f  Ci 
aa  ediu>d  by  Urellt  aud  lUitef ;  but  many 
meuti  might  yet  be  niotie  if  tl^ie  tfan 
tranacripta  were  to  be  GueAiUy  eoUaled* 
roprodncing  mere  copiea  of  copiea  whieh 
disfigured  by  the  cardeaioeBa  or  jirranwi|rfiM 
iueee«stve  tcribet.  [  W.  Si| 

ASC'ITS  CAtricof ),  a  giant,  who  in 
MTith  Lymrgus  chained  Dionymt  lad 
into  a  rivrr.      llcrmea^  or,  aeeaidlag  ••  el 
Zeus,  reacned  Diouy«n«,  conqnenNi  (jSifm^m 
grant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  ( 
skill.     Fn>m  this  event  the  town  of  II 
Syria   waa  believe<l    to   have    deriv«4 
( ICt  vm.  M.  aiifi  Strph.  Hv«.  «.  r* 

A'.snairnAL    (if 

ASKXLIO,  \\)^E\ 
of  the  stildiem  under  T.  - 
niaiilia,  n*  t:.  I^!V,aJid  wmie  n 
ill  which  he  bad  bc«u  cngag«^^«^ 
work  app<*ar«  to  hav«  ooramencc^ 
wars,  and  it  c«>ntaiaod  1  ^mf  lUi 
timea  of  Ibe  OmrrV-     t»-.-  rrart  title  af  tl 
«lidth«mtinber'  whieh  li«na 

are  not  known,    i  r^at  emmioiiiy 

AaelHo  aaitigiia  to  litaUiry  Ki«uv«  aandla  («||S»  *i^ 
v»  1ft),  it  is  firetty  ucrtjuin  that  liia  own  w^ak  wm 
not  in  the  fonti  of  aiiuaia.  It  la 
by  the  iiniue  of  lihri 

tinKM  by  tliAl  ni  AtW' *-•■" •   tf 

least  fourteen  boolu.    {»  -Is 

p.  nh,)    It  is  cited  aiv  IX  It*  %  i& 

:^^  21 1  Prbcian«  v.  p.  tiOU;   isnsv,  md  l«^  Jib 
xii*  1*21 ;  >ioniaa,  a,  v,  y/Mnlar. 

CioTO  fiMwka  (df  i^  i.  2)  elinhti^rfvflf  AffSk 
P.  SemprDniua  Aaallio  oho«h|  ia  HpAHy  JMb^ 
guiithed  from  C.  6omtiroiiuia  Talitiain^  •fWh 
whom  he  ia  often  cuniuundt%L  ITs  ntraa«3^1 
Com|w   Kranse,  Vitttt  rl  Fruffm^  U^ttm^mam  l^iik 

n«a*  p«  'itti,  ^ 

Aj^iKLLUS.  a  emooim  fa  th*  Ami^  wmk 

andian  genU'a,    Tne  AJUtta  me  «aa  »  |Je 
oho;  mi  tho  Asclli  in  tlw  Cofnalfai  fmm 


^1.  C  «r  F.  Aii9tiiia  JUskLi%  n  temitor,  who 

li  mm  httm  JnliJiJ  in  tfce  cemus  died,  leaving 

tp«al/  iiiH|hN  r  ti»  htfr%.    The  property,  how- 

«■!«.  ■«•  Mtad  111'  TaffTOW  the  }ii«ttor  urhaijui. 

«  t^  fivoai  l^at  HKb  ft  bequest  waft  in  viobtion 

^(^  kz   Totmim.      (Cic  im    Verr,  I    41,  ^,. 

iMp,  i  Aft,  ii  7  ;  i>tfL  ^AnL  t.  v.  Focottia  Lejr.) 

Z  Tl  CL^iiDtu4  i^ssLLUS,  tfibcuie  of  the  mh 

Am  i»  tih«  onajT  of  t^  cotiBaU  C  CIauditt«  Ktuv, 

&&^I7,  fsairtar  in  a.  c.  206,  wbcn  he  obtiun^d 

Saiblft  a»  hi»  ptoTioep,  and  plrbcian  lui-dilc  In 

^4  3Mi.     (Lzr.  zzTiL  4],  xxtiiL  10,  xjciir.  11.) 

IniM  (^  ^HtL  ^AKa^  37)  r^iatt?j»  an  (?xtnu»r' 

AJBijr  adiwstuce  af  lixia  Ckudtus  AacUua  in  ik  u 

til 

^  Tl>  Cl^ciiir*  A^ELLint,  of  the  eqantriAn 

I  dgpnyod  of  his  hotmt^  sod  redoGMl  to 

k  dC  an  ftenttJBny  bjr  Scipio  Afcicanas, 

Ml  y*  «eai(Onliip,  a.  c  I  i2.    Whrn 

;  «C  kia  militii7  aairiecK  and  »>m- 

i  chii  W  hnd  becB  defuradvd  onjuatlj,  Sdpio 

■|iai  villi  1km  pmftah^  **A^  aaeUuin,**  t.  *, 

*Ah  MtBoBi*  ci  boveni  nan  ugtn  qiteaa**  (Cic. 

AOwL  tl  S4),  whicli  it  is  iropottibk  to  tmnalate 

ita  fnaterre  tJi«  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 

M  mynaaiLwi  for  laying,  ihnt  if  a  penon 

Mi  m  good  •  autioti  as  ho  wishca,  b« 

■mi  with  a  \owwr.      When  AkIIui 

of  the  pl«b«  in  B.  c,  1 39,  he  acaiied 

I  before  the  people  (GelL  iiL  4 ) ;  and 

I  (ii.  2(1^  makea  a  quotation  fit^tn  the  fifth 

i»  aifScspo  afaixul  Aselltis,  which  may  have 

■iiiiaiin  in  thia  jear.     Among  other  chaiges 

laght  against  Strpio,  was,  that 

id  bacA  toauspicioas  (because  it  bad 

by  ft  peftiJence) ;  and  Gellins  (iv. 

17^  hu  pcssijred  two  venwa  of  Luciliut  refening 


improbus  objiciebat  Amelias 
tUo  eenaoirc,  maJom  ijifelixquc  fiusse.^ 

lofsa  ivpliei*  that  it  was  not  lurpriung  that  it 
been  so,  aa  his  ooUeogue,  L.  Mfunniius, 
eHarmtd  the  lustraoi,  had  removed 
L  the  ftcrariaiu  and  nstotvd  hiro  to  his 
Inv  mik.  (Cie.  dg  OmL  ii.  66 ;  coiup.  Val. 
Bk.  fi  4.  i  2t  Aurel  VicL  dv  Ttr.  III.  fiB, 
ilfli  ikft  avnoaisiaii  of  Jdupiiniiit  to  Scipio  is 
Ihisd  «a>>  Tbia  Claiidliu  AseUus  sei'ini  to  be  the 
■«»  wlM  ««»  poiaoiiic4  by  hit  wife,  Licioia. 
{TdL  Mu  ri  &  I  8.) 

A'blA  fAirfa).  ].  A  mniiuiit  of  Athena  in 
fy>iift  Her  wvnditp  was  b^vtd  to  have  been 
Inapftt  ham  thetice  by  Caatar  aad  Polydtmees  to 
Ift^wiuit  wivTV  a  temple  was  buOt  to  ber  at  Laa. 

rite,  is*  s^  1 5.) 

S.  A  ^■ghtw  of  Oeeanos  and  Tetbyt,  who  be- 
fliB»  bt  JMptoa  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Promcthi'us, 

Hi  IfMSilhaus.     (ileciod.  TImxj.  '.'• <i 

ift^ffl^Jbe.)     Attording  to  some  e 

matimmA  al   Adm  deriv^  ifa  nan  ..   .  .r. 

CBMA.it.  4S,y    Tben  are  two  oihL*r  mvUuuil 
laCibii  aaoa.  (llygin.  /U,  Pnt^k  p.  2  ; 
[mdlmtmiLWr,)  LUKJ 

ASlATiCVi,  a  aartMme  of  the  Scipios  md 
Tiiarii    f8cti99|  VaLnutm.] 
AWKA*  a  aAraaiM  of  ili«  Sdptoa.    [Scmo.] 
^JiSfXlA*  tbfi  dai^^r  of  C  As^mvis  Poilb, 
'  ^  Ci  M,  «1M  the  wt^  r~ 

aal  tba  mtnhrr  of  .%^  u« 

r,  wba  waa  joitfiiciei  ui  fkciudc  ly  bis 


Asopia 

gnuid  filth  er  AiutSus.     (Senec.  f^,  Cbafrar.  UK 
iv.  praef.;  Tac.  Antu  iiL  11,  jdr*  40;   Stief.  Od 

ASfNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Tcatc,  the  chief  town  of  the  Miimicini  (SiL 
ItaL  xvii  453;  Liv.  J^pit  73;  CatulL  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  tmim^  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  thf  Scipiivs,  as  amliug  was  of  tbe  Atinii 
and  Claudit,  The  Heriua,  spoken  of  by  Villus 
lialicuB  (/.  iTh.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  B.  c.  218,  waa  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asintus,  who 
occim  in  histoi  v,  is  Herius  Asinius,  in  the  Mantie 
war,  H,  c  90.  [Asjnius]  Th«  cognoniens  of 
ihe  Asinii  are  Aghippa,  Cblkii,  Dknto,  Galmis, 
PoLLK>,  Salonjnx's.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  colrts,  are  Gallus  and  Poixio.  (Eckhel, 
V.  p.  144.) 

ASPNlUSw  h  HKairii  AaiNtta,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Mamiciiii  in  the  Marsic 
war^  fell  in  baule  against  Marius,  n.  c  90.  (Li v. 
EpiL  7»;  Vdl  Pat  ii.  16;  Appian,  B,  C  i.  40j 
Kutrop.  V.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Aininiur,  only  known  as  the  father  of  Ci 
Asinius  Pitllio.     [Pollio.] 

3.  Asr>'uii»,  A  friend  of  Antony,  who  snrreptip 
tiouslv  crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
CuesoV,  h-  t\  44.     (Cic,  PkiL  xuu  13,) 

ASl'NIUS  QUADRA'TUS.     [Quadratus,] 

A'SIUS  CAffioi),  I.  A  son  of  Ifyrta4;uB  of 
Ambe^aud  fiither  of  Acamaa  and  Phaenops.  He 
waa  ona  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  fry m  the  scvem!  inwns  over  which 
he  ruletl.  lie  was  slain  hv  IdonuMieus.  4[41om* 
it  ii.  835,  xiu  14 ii,  xiii.  3a9,  &c.,  xvii,  58'!) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hccabe. 
Apollo  assumed  the  nppeamnce  f/f  this  Asm*,  Vi  hou 
he  wanted  to  stimLiiate  Hectnr  to  fight  ligniiiit 
Patroclua,  (Horn,  IL  x\h  715^&c.j  Enstalh.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Crettnsis  (i?.  12), 
Asiufi  was  slain  by  Aj/iT.  There  are  two  mora 
mythiml  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  aa  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Am¥I 
or  OaaoB  in  Crete.  (Virg.  Aew.  x,  123;  TjBcti.  aU 
L^coplL  355  ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  t\  "Affoi.)        [L.  S,] 

A  SI  US  ('Airtof),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  prolmhility,  al>out  B.  c. 
7 00,  though  some  critics  would  pbce  bim  at  on 
earlier  and  others  at  a  later  perind.  He  was  a 
native  of  tSomos,  and  Athenueus  (iii.  {>.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Bamiim  poet.  According  to  Pauf«4iiiiaa 
{xn.  4.  §  2),  his  fiitber*!  name  was  Araphiptolt  tints. 
AsiuB  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  siil'jei  t 
or  subjecla  of  his  epic  po^'tr^-  are  not  known  ;  ujkd 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  iho 
Seunians,  whoic  luxurious  habits  be  describes  with 
groat  naive t^  and  liuinottr.  The  fragments  aro 
preacrred  in  Athi'naeus,  Pau«aniaa,  Straboi  Apol- 
lodoms,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  bar© 
P«Eisbed  with  the  exception  of  a  Yery  brief  ono 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaous.  0^  c)  Th« 
fmgiTients  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Boch^  Cat^ 
ItT/i,  Tt/rttin  «(  Alii  Samii  quae  mpennmt^  ^e., 
I^jp2ig»  1831,  Uvaj  in  Dtlbner's  edition  of  Hesiod, 
&c.,  Piiris,  1810,  and  in  Duiitxer,  Die  Frat/pu  thtr 
Kp^ji-h,  Ptjr$  p.  6C,  Ac,  Naehtrap^  p.  31.     [L.  S.) 

ASO'PIS  (*A*Ti#irff),  two  mytbolctgical  p<tiv 
Konagea,  one  a  daughter  of  The«piu«,  who  lietiuiie 
by  Henries  the  iuothi<r  of  Mentor  (ApoUoii.  ii.  7» 

2c 
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%  n),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  rivergod 
Awpns.    (Diod.  iv.  72.)  [L.  &] 

ASCPI  US  (*Aff«iir<oj).  1.  Father  of  Phomiion 
(Thac  i.  64),  called  Asopichas  by  Pauaanias.  (i. 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phonnion,  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Acamaniant  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor^ 
inion*8  fiimily  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  year  following  his  father^s  narnl 
▼ictories,  B.  c.  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Nanpactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Ijcncadian  coast.    (Thuc.  iii.  7.)       [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Argos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  bUd,  Kuwit,  p.  275, 
Anm.),  was  a  pupil  of  Polycletus.  (IMin.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASO'PUS  ("AiTcwrof),  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Occanus  and  Tethya,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluse. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  12.  $  6;  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  diflfier  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol- 
lod.  /.  c;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  Schol.  ad  Pimd.  OL  vi. 
144,  Itthm,  Tiii.  37 ;  Paus.  ix.  1.  §  2  ;  Herod,  ix. 
51 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopos  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo- 
nies established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  tnuiiferred  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
{Nem,  ill  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achnin 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Bocotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  tvro  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
fierent  accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopus,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  cireumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particukr  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  soarehed  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  infonned  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zeus  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  bter  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus.  (Paus.  iL  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (iL  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponncsian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Arns,  discovered  the  river  which  was  sub- 
scijuently  called  by  his  name.  [I'*  S.j 

A'SPALIS  (*A(nraAlf ),  a  daughter  of  Argaeus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberalis.  (13.)       [L.  S.] 

ASPAK,  a  Nuroidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocchus  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived by  Bocchus.   (Sail.  Jwj.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  (^hawala).  "  1.  The  celebrated 
Iklilesian,  daughter  of  Azinchus,  came  to  reside  at 
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Athens,  and  there  gained  and  iized  the  al 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  ber  bmntr  than 
high  mental  aocoroplishmentik  With  hit 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  be  h 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily;  an 
ing  parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  « 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  iMt  of  his 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  1 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  seven 
ties.  ( IMut.  Perk,  24  ;  Demosth.  e,  A«ur.  ^ 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  aeqoin 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  this  perhap 
before  us  in  on  exaggerated  shape  in  the  staft 
which  ascribe  to  hi>r  influence  the  ww  with 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  b.  r.  440,  an  well 
Peloponncsian  war  itselt  (PluC  Pent,  l.c; 
toph.  Aekarn,  497,  &c.;  SchoL  ad  he.;  cm 
toph.  /'ox,  587,  &c;  l^uc  i.  115.)  Xi 
nexion,  indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia  app 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attiick  in  At 
comedy  (Aristoph.  Aekarn,  l.e,;  Plut.  /*ffi 
Schol.  ad  PlaL  Mene*.  p.  235),  as  alio  wit 
tain  writers  of  philosophical  dialogues,  bi 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  resprct  of 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  rrmarics  a 
fiunily  likeness.  (A then.  v.  p.  220;  CasauKs 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  i 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  cranic  peel 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  chofgei 
piety  and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vi 
Pericles ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  inf 
of  the  bitter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  < 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal 
Peric,  32 ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp. 
wall*s  GreecBj  voL  iiL  p.  87,  &r.,  and  ApfH 
The  house  of  Aspasin  was  the  irreat  centra 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  A 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matr 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  th 
sorted  thither  with  their  husbands  fur  the  pi 
and  improvement  of  her  convcrMiti«jn  ( PluL 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  intlnenc«>  which  i 
ereised  is-as  undoubtedly  considenilile.  eren 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  pree 
of  Socrates  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  ii 
those  passages  in  which  such  statrnirnt  ii 
(Phit.  Meuejr,  pp.  235,  249  ;  Xen.  Of 
14,  Mentor,  iL  6.  §  3<> ;  Herm.  de  Sue 
ei  disc,  juren,;  Schleiennacher^  Itdrod. 
Menexrnys);  for  PUto  certainly  was  i 
provcr  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  (C 
515,  d.  &c.),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the 
ment  introduced  by  Aspasia  had  only  added 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which 
not  diiconnected.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  569.  f.) 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  a 
herM'lf  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle, 
have  made  him  1^  her  instructions  a  firsl-n 
tor.  (Aesch.  an.  Plmi,  Pene.  24  ;  SchoL  • 
Menrjc,  p.  235.)  For  an  amusing  BC«oai 
sophistical  aigument  ascribed  to  her  hy  Ac 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic.  de  imemL  L  31 ;  < 
Infi.  Orat,  v.  II.  The  son  of  PeridM  1 
pasia  was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree 
people,  and  took  his  fisther%  name,  f  Pint. 
37.)  He  was  one  of  the  six  genenls  vh 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Aifrinnsne.  i 
Joi-obs,  Vrrm,  &ir^lm,  roL  iv.  pp.  349—^ 
2.  A  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hennocimi 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  sen 
Cyrus  the  Yoang<*r,  who  so  admirsd,  not  kcr 
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hm  ftfiiir  qttlitie*  ot  mind  and  chA 
I  Ii9  anH^  Itrr  Irif  ftiTi»urito  wife^  giving 
>  f*  *  Slid  to  hai'e  (rt- 

•jop,  the  adoption 
»t<-f  fe^tr-iif'i  .    iixl  ihey  lived  toi;?' 
nlinl  affioctutn  cUI  the  dcadb  of 
fit  til*  batdtf  of  Cunam.     She  th<?n  M] 
I  of  Artajcm^  tuid  becaime  hifr  wife. 
24,    ^r*^»f  '2rt  :    AeL  T.  ^.  liL  1 ; 
L10t.fr  n  I>Qf«]u^  son  of 

,  wai&  spp^  "^^r  to  the  throne, 

hdhcx  tu  Bill.  u>ic-r  AcpOflki  lo  him. 
H  Msemaw  could  not  be  leftutd,  as 
\  93^  king  elect ;  ArtaxenceA,  tlierelbre, 
,  ««n  finding  that  »h<!  h«nelf  eontkctiied 
irr ;  but  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
her  pfief tec*  of  a  temple  at  Kcba- 
I  tind  eelibaej  was  reqoiiiie ;  and  thiji 
I  ikmX  eonspimcj  of  Darciua  agoinAt  his 
,  m\ikk  «%•  delected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
idr^^^  27 — 29  ;  JovL  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
liftrfi  •^Milttj,"'  till  Cyrat  called  her 
alier  the  mietrv^s  of  Pericles  (Plut. 
t^;  Ath<^.  aciu.  p.  .^^76,  d.) ;  hut  ^Milto'' 
tarn  lo  hiivB  been  a  mmie  exprcsiiive  of  the 
cf  htr  complrxion.  (AeL  F,  H.  xiL  K 
I  «B  mm  ^TOurcd  with  a  minute  deKription 
0  [E.  K.] 

lUS  ('Atfvdkiof).      L  Of  BvnLrs,  a  ' 
,  who  according  to  Suidaft  (^r.  c  'A0-- 
npofnrjr  of  the  »ophi»i«  Adri- 
j  and  who  cotnequentlj  lived 
iM  M.  Antoniaoe  «nd  CommoduA, 
180.     He  Li  ntntiotitd  Bnong  the 
^  OD  Dcmoitbeneaiitid  Aeichitiet ;  and 
\  lo  him  a  work  OQ  Byblu*,  medita- 
1  wofki  on  rhetoric/ declamations, 
I  Ml  the  emperor  Hadtiont  and  toine 
_       All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex- 
r^'lbw  e3itmrt«  €roin  hii  oonunentariA*. 
mi  IMmiMlL  LfptiH,  P»  H  ;   Pbot.  B&l. 
^A«  ed.  Bekk.;  Scbnh  o^i  Hcrmoff.  p.  260, 
.  W  ^Mdbui,  r,  nm,  ^  1 050 

philosopher,  who  leemft  to 

t  4lirii|g  the  Jatter  half  of  the  first  ceti- 

r  Oirlst,  nnoe  Galea  (voL  vi.  p.  532^  ed. 

who  UyntA  under  the  Antonlnet,  states, 

of  ^e  popiLi  of  Aspaeius.     Uoe- 

irequendy  refers   to  his  worka,  suyft 

wrote  MMnoienLirica  on  moftt  of  the 

■  of  ArMitotle^     The  foUo  wring  commentaries 

kl/  iDCiitioned :    on  De  Interprctatiouc, 

Memphjacn,  Categorise,   and   the 

Ethics.     A  portion  of  the  conimen- 

|«i  the  last-vffntioned  work  of  Ariitotle  (vis. 

1 1,  2*  4,  7,  and  6)  are  still  extant,  and 

i  Bouted  bjr  Aldus  Manutiua,  in  hid  col- 

riH  Gic«k  oomocntalorft  on  the  Nico- 

( Venice,  \5SG,  foL)      A  Lntin 

I  hy  J.  B,  FeUmnmi  appeared  at  Venice 

»  often  been  reprinted.    From  Por- 

I  aleo  states  that  4\«pasius  wrote  eom* 

t  Plato,  wc  learu  that  his  comnienturio» 

in  the  school  of  Plotinm. 

;  UL  p.  264,  &c;  1iMf!^ArUtoL 

%TmSiCj^  a  diftingoi&hed  strphiat  and 

who  lived  about  a.  d.  2i25,  in  the 

r  Seveniii.    He  was  educated  hy 

who  ^us  himself  a  tkllfiil 

ifkerwatda  ho  was  also  a  popU  of 
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Pnuaonliia  ,%m\  IlippiidromBg,  and  then  tm veiled  to 
vmiaus  parts  of  the  ancient  world;,  as  a  compnnioQ 
of  the  eiTJperor  and  of  some  otlier  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  prufeiisorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  hi-M  until  '  '  \  at  an  ad- 
vanced ngc.  At  Home  h<  u  his  long 
rhetoricaJ  controversy  with  V  '>f  Li!mnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  hy  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspa«ius  was  nko  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  hy  hii 
opjionent  Pausauias,  for  their  dcclamntor}'  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  seveni!  omtions,  which,  how- 
ever, arc  now  lost  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  orig^inality,  und  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  aflectation  in  xUam.  (Phitostr.  Vif^ 
SojJl  ii.   3i{ ;    £udo€.  p.  (JG ;  Suidas,  1.  0,  *A<nra« 

fflOf.) 

4.  Of  TvRE,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  hiatorian 
of  uncertain  date*  who,  acconiin|B;  to  Suidns  (*.  r. 
'AoTOTJOf),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeinis  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  conniry,  in  txventy  hooks, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc.  p.  (!«,)  [L.  aj 

ASPA'TH  IN  ES  ('AtnraPtiruj),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chieiss  who  con<^pired  ngaiast  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  bitter 
were  put  to  deaih.  (Herod,  iii.  70,  &c.  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  PmxjMjies.     (vii,  97-) 

ASPER,  AEMTLIUS^,  a  Roman  grammanan^ 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Sch  ripen,  de 
TrrrtUm  et  Lhutato^  ^'c  P*  ^-''  Bonn,  18J1)  and 
Virgil.  (Macrob.  iiL  5 ;  Heyne"'s  account  of  tho 
ancient  Commentatori  on  Virgil^  prnfixed  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil.)  A^per  is  also  quoted  in  tho 
Scholia  on  Vii^U  discovered  %  A.  Mai.  {  VitijiL 
Intfrp.  Vei.  MedioL  1810.)  This  Asper  muit  be 
distinguished  from  another  gnimm.'irian  of  the 
■UQo  name,  usually  called  A^per  Junior,  but  who 
is  equdly  unknown.  The  latter  in  die  author  of 
a  sniJill  work  entitled  **  An  Gmramaiicn,"  which 
luiB  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Gmmmatk-i 
IUy4^(^c3  XI f.^  PariiJ,  1516  j  Tret  Artin  Gramtmti. 
AHihftrfs,,  Lips.  1527  ;  Grammai  LaL  Auciorv^^  by 
Put*cbiuB>  Hunnv.  1605;  Ojrpus  Oramimt,  LtU. 
by  Undyrnann,  vol,  i.  Lips.  iHlil. 

A.SPEH,  Jl'XlUS,  had  been  miwd  to  tho 
coasukliip,  as  had  also  hi*  sous  by  Caracal  la,  but 
wfis  al'terwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de* 
priv^ed  of  all  hiii  horjours^  and  driven  out  of  Home 
by  the  same  I'lnpc^ror,  a.  d.  212.  (Dion  Gala. 
lixvii.  S.)  W'c  leimi  from  an  inscription  {op, 
Fabntt  D.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  o.  *2\2 
were  botn  of  the  name  of  Julius  A»per.  Either 
the  fnthef  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinua,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  nc- 
eount  of  some  incAUlious  words  which  ojfended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  nn  the  nuihority  of 
Diem  Cassius,  that  A&per  was  killed  by  Elngalmlus  ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  doc«  not  say  this.  (Dion  C^oss« 
kxviii.  22,  Ix3ti3c  4.) 

ASPEIt,  SULPrCTUS^a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspirators  agoiu&t  Nero,  a.  d.  tiG,  met  bis  fiita 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  put  to  doith 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Toe  Atm, 
XV,  49,  50,  m :  Dion  Cns*.  hii.  24*) 

AHPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  {'tnr(fdxm 
or  *A<r^Affiot),  a  surname  ol  Poseidon^  under 
which  he  was  wondiipped  in  several  town*  of 
Greece.     It  dcsctil/es  him  as  the  god  who  { 

1^:1 
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fiiifcty  to  ports  and  to  navigation  in  general 
(Strab.  L  p.  .57  ;  Paua.  vii.  '21.  §  3;  Plut.  Tke$, 
30';  Suid.  ».«.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPLE/DON  (*A<nrXi?8<^y),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Chersias,  ap.  Pa»$.  ix.  38. 
§  6);  accordmg  to  others,  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
mcnus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicus 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  'AcnrAyjSMv),  or  a  son  of  Presbon 
and  Sterope.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  He 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Asplcdon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Minyans  in  Boeotia.     [li.  S.] 

ASPRE'NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
sular family  under  the  early  emperors.  (Comp. 
Plin.//.  iV.  XXX.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprenah, 
was  a  performer  in  the  Trojae  lusvs  under  Augus- 
tus, and  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  su»- 
tuiniMl  from  a  ^1  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus,  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  suniame  of  Torquatus,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet,  Oct,  43.) 

2.  L.  AsPRENAS,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  V^arus,  a.  d.  1 0,  preserved  the  Roman  army 
fnMn  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  22;  Veil.  Pat,  iu  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  a.  d.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprenas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  1 4,  and  who,  accord- 
ini^  to  some  accounts,  sent  soldiers,  at  the  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Semproniui  Gracchui.  (Tac. 
Anm.L  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus, 
under  a.  d.  20.    {Ann.  iii.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprenas,  consul,  a.  d.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus,  de  Auuaeduct.  c  13.) 

4.  L,  Nonius  Asprenas  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
prenas are  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Controvernae  (1-4,  8,  10,  11,  &c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRF/NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vemor  of  Gulatia  and  Pamphylia  by  Oalba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.   (Tac.  Hist,  iL  9.) 

ASSAON.     [NioBE.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  (C/rwA.  cL 
K.  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.      [C.  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  (*A<raopaxos),  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scnmander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Ilieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Capys  the  father  of 
Anchises.  (Hom. //.  xx.  232,  &c.;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  iiL  35  ;  Aen.  viiL 
130.)  [I^  S.] 

ASSE'SIA  (*A<r<n»<rfo),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesus  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.     (Herod.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
ik  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  worknumship,  dis- 
covered at  Pae&tum,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Rf)yal  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Ge^cK. 
d.  K.  iii.  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  CAffTOHo^),  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacus  in  Bitnynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  its  luune.  (Arriim.  ap.  Strfth. 
Bj/z.  $.  v.;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  5(;:i.) 

2.  The  father  of  iMnaruK,  I^i'mlos,  AMphmlicus 
and   Melanippus,   whence  Ovid  rails  the   List   of  : 
these   heroes   Astacides.     (Apollod.   iii.    0'.   §  8 ;  ! 
Ovid, /Aa,  515.)  [L.S.]      ; 


ASTERIU& 

ASTARTE.    [Aphroditi  and  Svria  Pia.] 

ASTE'RIA  fAirrff^),  a  daoghtir  of  the  Titaa 
Coeus  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pn/.  of  PoIh] 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  Uie  natcr  of  Leto,  and,  w- 
cording  to  Hesiod  (Tkeop,  409),  the  wife  of  Pcnc^ 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  O 
cero  {de  Nat.  iJeor,  iiL  16)  makes  Kcr  the  lainia 
of  the  fourth  Heracleft  by  ZeniL  Bat  aooofday  » 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  «■ 
an  inh^itant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Itm 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embracea,  she  gel  ■» 
tamorphosed  into  a  quail  (^^rrv{),thi«whefMlfiMi 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphoard  bta  ill 
island  Asteria  (the  island  which  had  fidlen  bm 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortvgia,  after  wards  ciU 
Delos.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  2,*  4.  §  I ;  Athea.  'a.% 
392 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  53 ;  Callimach.  Ilymm.  m  UL 
37;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iiL  73.)  There  are  several  <  " 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,—- one  a  if 
of  Alcyoneus  [Alcyonidrs]  ;  a  second,  one  d:  At 
Danaids  (Apollod. iL  l.§  5);  a  third,  a  daiigiil«4 
AUas  (Hygin.  Fab,  250,  where,  perhaps,  Asttflipt 
is  to  be  rewl) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hjm, 
who  became  by  Bellerophontes  the  mother  of  Hj 
dissus,  the  founder  of  Hydiasoa  in  Caria.  (f 
BJ'S.  $.  ft.  *T8«r<rrfj.)  [L,  SLl 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  fArrf^c 
*Airrtpios),  1.  A  son  of  Teutamua,  and  kiwtf 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Eoropa  after  she  M 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  hn^ril 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Snrpedon,  and  Rm» 
manthys  whom  she  had  by  the  fiither  of  thc|iAft 
(Apollod.  iiL  1.  §  2,  &c;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Prisci^  If 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pherea*  He  is  Mfr 
tioncd  as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (ApoUoa.  Mi& 
L  35 ;  Paus.  ▼.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  FaL  14;  Vafan 
Flacc.  i.  355.^  There  are  two  more  nvthicil  f^ 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acaiisl 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos,  who  was  rina  If 
Thesens.   (Paus.  iL  31.  §  1.)  [L&] 

ASTERION  {'AffTtpUuf),  a  sutuarr,  the  mrf 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Pausanias  (vL  1 1 1) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chacreaa,  a  Sicyoniaa  pagB% 
which  w.TS  of  his  workmanship.         [C,  P.  iL] 

ASTE'RIUS  ('A<rr^m),  a  son  of  Aaax  ■! 
grandson  of  Oe.  According  to  a  Mileaiao  kfa/L 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  ei  Lads,  ■! 
his  body  m<>asured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Aa 
i.  35.  §  5,  viL  2,  §  3.)  There  are  four  odMTi^ 
thical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  BraMHi 
in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  iiL  1.  Ml 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  ApoDod.  L  9.  f  i»;  H;|W» 
Fab.\70.  [Li] 

ASTP/RIUS  fAirr/^iot),  succeeded  EaUSmm 
biKhop  of  Amascia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  ptfl* 
the  fourth  century.  He  bad  been  cdocaled  ii  !■ 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  his  bMB* 
are  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  othen,  whab 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  bj  PWte 
(CW.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodwi  piV 
in  the  Arian  eontroveny,  and  seems  to  ban  ln« 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabriciu4  {Bibf,  Gnur.  ix.  p.  519,  Ac.)  !»•■' 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  Bane,  Bsay  « 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  chnrrh,  aad  h*** 
alK)ut  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginaing  if  tl> 
fifth  centurj'.  Among  them  we  may  neliw  A^ 
teiius,  a  Cappadocian,  who  embraced  Cbh*tiafiilji 
but  apo<itatixed  in  the  persecution  noder  niiwlfi>* 
and  Maximian  (about  4.  o.   304).    He  «h* 


At  re> 

of  the  river  gnd  Anoi,  wa* 
of  the  Paeoniaiift  in  the  Trojan 
allj  of  the  Tr3jai)«.  He  wa*  the 
\g  aO  tlie  men,  and  fought  with  AchiJIet, 
bl  iiisl  woondrd,  but  wai  afterward  a 
,  (1[«D.  i/.  xxi  139,  &c;  Philofttr, 
t  7.)  [L.  S.J 

10 PK  {'AtrrtpSwif)^  two  mythical  per- 
PC  AcfiAGA^  aiid  Aksaccs.  [L.  &] 
DFEIA  ('AtrTc^rtia),  two  mythical 
^  one  *  duughtur  uf  PdiaB,  who  ui  tun- 
htfir  siflen  mtudered  her  father 
1 1.  I  2);  tnd  the  aecotid  a  daughter  ni 
[Kamca«.  (ApoUod.  i  9.  §  4.)  [L  S.] 
BACU8  CAffrpd€aKos),  a  fcon  of  Irbun 
t  «f  Alopecui^  WM  a  Loconian  hero  of 
JBM  of  Agi*.  He  and  his  brother  found 
'  AlttoiU  Orthia  in  a  hvah^  and  bis 
ft  ibe  c^ht  of  it*  He  is  Kiid  to  have 
of  Dionaniltia  hy  the  wife  of  Ari»- 
m  tMictuaiy  at  Sparta,  and  waa 
then  AS  a  hero.  (Herod.  rL  G9 ;  Paua. 
Jtc)  [L.  SJ 

EA  ('A0-rpsIa),  a  daughter  of  Zetis  and 
Itng  to  otherii^of  A&trarui  bj  Eoc, 
age«  lb  it  fitur>bright  nuuden 
and  anMMif  men,  whom  »be  bletiwd ; 
«fe  had  paMed  away*  Afttraea,  who 
■noog  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
Im  ataim.  (Uypn.  Poet.  A§tr.  ii.  25; 
.  >;  Ot.  A/*/.i.  U9.)  [L.S.3 
i;l?S  TAirrpuof),  a  Titan  and  wn  of 
Iwiylita.  Bjr  Eot  be  becane  the  fath«>r 
la  Zephjmii,  Bareat,  and  NotUB,  £o»- 
ft  nwtniing  ttar),  nnd  all  tho  itarA  of 
^^ud.  Tht^,  370,  Ac,)  Ovid  (Met. 
\  iW  wiiuiji  fnttrrs  Aitrtuit  which 
that  they  were  broUietQ  «f  Astraeu*, 
a  thsaoKh  AatxaetiBi  their  comiDon  fa 


years,  (i,  130,)  j^^^^Bment  wtc  bonb.  (i« 
1*23.)  Alfinned^^HHB^he  gave  hi«  datighter 
Maodnne  iu  miirrioj^Q  to  Cauilyies,  a  Pertiaji  of 
good  family^  (L  107.)  Another  dream  luduiccd 
him  to  »end  llurpoj^is  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
thii  marriuge.  The  child,  the  future  conqucj*t*r  of 
tho  Medefif  wa«  given  to  a  berdstuaii  to  eJEpose, 
bat  be  brought  it  up  aa  bin  own.  Years  after- 
wards,  circuinstancea  uccurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyms  onder  the  notice  uf  Afilyiigei&,  who, 
on  inquiry,  dJKOTered  his  parentage.  He  indicted 
a  cruel  pnnishmfnt  on  Harpngi]»,  who  waited  hii 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man*s  estate,  Harpngii*  induced  bin*  to  instigate 
tJie  Perbuinft  to  revolt,  and,  luring  been  apfioinitd 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  de«*ened  niUi  the 
groffller  part  of  tfiem  tu  Cyrus.  Ai>lyage4 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cym»  mimuted  the  throne* 
He  treated  the  captive  uiouarch  with  niiiduoU) 
but  kept  him  in  cuufiiicuient  till  hit  death. 

CteKUu  ogreoft  with  Herod  (^tua  in  uj  it  king  Asty- 
agei  the  ta&t  king  of  the  Aledea^  but  suye^  that 
Cyruft  was  in  no  way  rehited  to  him  till  be  married 
bis  daughter  Amyti**  When  Abtyngva  waa  atr 
lacked  by  Cyru&,  he  fled  to  Ecbatana*  and  wai 
eDncealed  in  the  pjilaee  by  Amy  ti*  and  her  huabaiid 
Bpitamas,  but  diheovered  himself  to  his  purwueit, 
to  prevent  his  daughter  and  her  huihaud  and  chil- 
dren fn>m  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  tci 
reveal  where  he  waa  hidcltm.  Ue  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebnraa,  but  scKm  aftenvanU  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  resjiect,  and 
made  bim  governor  of  the  Bananiif  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hjrcmvia.  S|,>itamai 
was  subsequently  put  to  deatu  by  the  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytic.  Some  time  after, 
Arnytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty« 
ages,  a  eunuch  named  Petieaces  was  tent  to  escort 
him  fmm  hi^  satrapy,  but,  at  the  iii&ti^ation  of 
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Cyropaedeia  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus  aaainst  the  AfisyrianA.)  In  that  case, 
AhaBuenis,  we  lather  of  Darciiis,  will  be  identical 
with  Astyagea.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
seems  also  to  be  recognized  by  Aeschylus  Pers, 
766.  Bat  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'AOES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  treor 
tises  on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas,  $.  r. ;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  (•A<rTwcb»a<r<m),  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus,  and  a  slave  of  Helen, 
and  to  have  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidns,  $,  v.;  Photius,  BiU,  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
ller  personal  existence,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  ('Airru^),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  his  moro  common  name  was 
Scamandrios.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  follilmcnt  of  a  decree  of  fiite,  according 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Ilom.  //.  vi.  400,  Ac;  Ov.  j\fet.  xiii.  415  ;  Ilygin. 
Fob,  109.)  A  different  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  in  Apollodoms.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)      [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  (*A<rruW/i«).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  («.  r.  *Aarvfi.)  «TOte  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  01  95.  2. 
(l)iod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (AnaL  iii.  3*-^9^ 
which  save  rise  to  the  proverb  2aim)v  ^vatycif 
&<nr€p  AarvBAftas  wori,  (Suidas,  «.  r.  2aim)v 
«.  T.  A. ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (*.  r.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  (*A(rrvSa/icia),  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  tho  Dolopians  in  Thesosly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolcmus.  (Pind.  Oi,  vii.  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Ilyginus 
(Fab,  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodoms  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydamcia  Ctesippus.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad 
ilygin.  /.  c.)  The  Abtydameia  mentioned  under 
AcASTUS  and  A.vriuoNS,  Na  2,  is  a  dilf4'rent 
personage.  [L.  S.] 

A'STYLUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (^fet.  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  c<'ntanrs  fn)m  fighting  against  the  Ijapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  t«>  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcril^ers  for  AfclHiIus. 
(Hes.  S-uL  If»ri'.  18J;  Asw»Lrs.)  [I^  S.] 

ASTYME'DES  {'Aarvfi^^ns),  a  Rhodi:»n  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween tho  Romans  and  Per!M?u8  (ii.  r.  171),  he 
advised  his  coiintrynu>n  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Hhodians  were  threatened  with  hostilities  hy  the 
lionians,  Astymetles  i%*as  M>nt  as  ambassador  to 
Koint*  to  depriHrate  their  aii;;er.  The  tennur  of  his 
spet'ch  on  the  occasion  ii»  ronsuri'd  by  Polybins. 
(xxx.  4,5;  Li  v.  xlv.  21  -■"».)  Tl.n'r  years  afti-r- 
warda,  he  was  again  M'lit  as  anilu^-sadur  to  Konie, 
and  succptMled  in  briiif;iiig  about  an  niiiai:ce  lie- 
twcen  the  Uoniaiu  and  hi:*  countrymen.  (Polyb. 
L  6,  7.)     In  B.U  153,  on  the  uccauou  of  the 


war  with  Crete,  we  find  him 

and  again  sent  as  anhasttdor  to  Koow.    (PolyW 

xxxiiL  14.)  [C.  P.M.1 

ASTY'NOME  CAtrrv^n^y,  the  danghitril 
Chryses  (whence  she  is  also  called  Chrrsas),  i 
priest  of  ApoHo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  kf 
Achilles  in  the  Hypopbdan  Thebe  or  in  LyiMi' 
sus,  whither  she  bad  been  sent  bj  ber  fcthier  it 
protection,  or,  according  to  otheia,  to  attend  As 
celebration  of  a  ftvtiral  of  Artemii.  In  tbe  fi^ 
tribution  of  the  booty  sb«  was  given  to  AgiHH» 
non,  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  lestoie  Wr  l» 
her  fiither,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apolla  (HiA 
//.  i.  378 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  77,  1 18;  Jhttp 
CreL  ii.  17.)  There  are  two  more  nytUcal  f» 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  daoghter  d  Niobc^  mi 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Tahoa  and  nolhir  rf 
Capaneus.     (Hvgin.  FuA.  70.)  [L&) 

ASTY'NOMUS  {'A4rr4^o,im\  a  Greek  wriw   . 
upon  Cyprus.     (Plin.  //.  N.  r.  35 ;  StepL  Bf& 
f.  V.  Kirpot.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('A<m5rooj),  a  son  of  PntiM,!  , 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolemna  (HMk  A  ^, 
XV.  455  ;  Pans.  z.  26.  fi  1.)  A  second  Amjmm  . 
occurs  in  Apollodoms.  (iii.  14.  |  t.)       [L&)      ^ 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  fA#fWi»  ^ 
or  *Airrv6x*M),  1 .  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whia  , 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Asealaphos  snd  Idaank  ^ 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  512,  &c.;  Paus.  ix.  37.  i  1)  '^ 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Epbyiii  \f  ^ 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  d  Ephyn.  bifrt 
Tlepolemus.     (Apollod.  iL  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Hm  A  , 
iL  658,  &C.;  Schol  irf  Pind.  OL  vii.  24  ;  Aflfr  ." 

DAXSIA.)  ^^ 

3.  A  daughter  of  Ijaomedon  by  StiyoRk,  Phi^ 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  AcmM 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustathius  (ad  Htm.  &  llfi]  , 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  PriM 
and  married  Telephns,  bv  whom  she  beeuM  ihi 
mother  of  Enrypylus.  Three  other  mythiad  p* 
sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  13.  i% 
iiL  5.  S  6  ;  Hrgin.  Fob.  117.  [I*  ^1      " 

AST Y'OCII  US  ('A<rTA»xof ),  succeeded  Udat 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiiaU  in  ihf  ^   . 
mer  of  412,  B.  c,  the  year  after  theSyiMM 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  CkiHi  t*    ; 
in  the  summer.    (Thuc.   viiL   20,  21)    WjJ    [^ 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  unm    *' 
was  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  AtheaiMi"     * 
the   whole  iJand.      (IK  23.)      Astyochos  ••    ' 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  cnmpeUcd,  fcf  ■» 
refusal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spanan  cip*"^' 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  wiili  ^V 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  cnodsw" 
Miletus.    (31—33.)    Here  he  renewed  the  F 
tnvity,  and  remained,  nittwithstinding  the  i 
lies  of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  .%th«a«* 
wholly  inactive.     He  was  at  last  starting  ••  ^ 
lieve  it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  raid-«ii**» 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringin;;,  in  t'vuf^l"** 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritas,  commitsiimen  ••* 
amine  hi*  proce<'ding^     llefine  this  (Ivi  Irta  ^ 
wf pi  MfAiTTov,  cc.  3<>— 42),  A«tyocha«  its??** 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  inteit^L    He  ^v 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus  tt^ 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  bat  iaA^ 
liim  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tiss^hemrs,  W  srt 
only  gave  up  all  thmight  of  the  attempt,  bat  w  ^ 
ceiving  pri\-ate  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  ner<i»" 
tions,  ^-ent  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  PbryvK^a 
his  infonnant  to  Akibiados,  and  there,  it  vsaU 


Upon  his  leton  to  Sparta 
to  tho  tnith  of  the  chaiget 
J  tko  Sjiaoiiifui,  brooght  i^{amal 
A.  (Xm.  BA  i  1. 1 310  [A.  H.  a] 
\LARA  CAfffTwoAakV  a  daughter  of 
d  Pttinado,  the  daughter  of  Oeneaa. 
■aier  o£  Enropa,  and  became  by  Poaei- 
khmr  o£  the  Aifooaat  Anoaeue  and  of 
king  o£  the  iflhuid  of  Coa.  The  iabnd 
among  the  Cyckdee  derived  ita  name 
(ApoUod  iL  7. 1  1;  Pane.  ni.  4.  §  2; 
lod.  iL  866;  Steph.  Bjs.f.e.)  [L.S.] 
[IS  CA#vx<s)»  a  king  of  Egjpt,  who, 
A  the  aoeonnt  in  Herodotai  (ii  136), 
lljcerinna  (about  &  c.  1012  accordiog 
^  cakolation),  and  bailt  the  propy- 
caal  aidie  of  the  temple  of  Hephaertw 

been  bmn  by  Menes,  and  alto  a 
'.  bnek.     Herodotue  hkewiae  mentiona 

of  hia  for  the  regulation  of  money 
c  [C.  P.  M.] 

"BIUS  C^rQ0^s\  a  nname  of  Zeua 
M  Moml  Atabyiia  or  Atabyxien  in  the 
ikidii,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemenea 
>  httfe  bailt  a  temple  to  him.  (ApoUod. 
kf^an, Milkrid.^,)  Uponthiai 
•aid,  uaaeB  ~ 


it  ia  laid,  uaaeB  bulla  whieh 
n  anything  extraordinary  waa  going  to 
^oL  ad  PmL  OL  viL  169.)  [L.  &] 
kNTE  (*AraAirrv).  In  ancitnt  mytho- 
aujai  tare  perHoaget  of  thia  name,  who 

iHgiTded  1^  tome  writen  aa  identioal, 
m  diatingoieh  between  them.  AaoDg 
»6  amy  mention  the  Scholiaet  on  Theo- 

40),  Bnrmann  (e<f  0».  Afet  x.  565), 
lad  CaUJwMfh  p.g7\  ace.),  and  liane- 
I^VM.  #*«&  S9, 173, 185).  ILO.Miil- 
•Cher  hand|  who  amfntaina  the  identity 
a  Atakntea,  hat  endeaToored  to  ihew 


dnriitg  the  aoe  be  dropped  tlMB  eoa'aftcr  the 
ether.  Their  bean^  charmed  Atalante  to  mnch, 
that  ahe  conld  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thua  the  waa  conquexed,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanioa.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  emboeea 
in  the  aacred  grove  of  Zeoa,  profimed  the  aanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  bo^  metamorphoaed  into 
Uona*  Hyginua  adds,  that  Atalante  waa  by  Area 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeoa,  thoagh,  according  to 
ethera,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  aon  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iil  9.  §  2;  Sery.  ad  Aen.  iil  313;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Doeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
atoriea  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  diffiorently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Uippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  trans- 
iNTod  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sane- 
taary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot  (Ot.  Met  x.  565,  Ac,  Tiii.  818,  &c; 
Hygia.  Fak  185.)  In  both  tnditions  the  main 
cause  of  tho  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atahmte  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poets  Tarions  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydouion  hunters. 
(Pauaw  V.  19.  §  1,  YiiL  45.  §  4;  Comp.  MuUer, 
Orekom,  p.  214.)  [L.  &] 

ATALANTE  CAToXiCvni),  the  sister  of  Per- 
diccaa,  married  Attalus,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  alter  her  brother,  Perdiccas.    (Died,  xvili 


ATAULPHUS. 

l^eond  ili'ge  raUwl  by  the  mock  ompfror  Altalai 
to  thp  office  of  Cttmii  of  tht!  Domestict ;  and  on 
the  ileftth  of  Aloric  in  ilO,  he  wiw  elected  to  lup- 
ply  hi§  place  aa  king  of  the  Viaigothi,  (Jomandes* 
«/#«  /?A  (Jft.  32.)  From  thi*  time  the  nccoaota  of 
hiK  hifttory  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  uodiipated 
&cU  ar*%  that  he  retired  with  hit  nation  into  the 
■outb  of  Gaul, — that  he  married  Placid ia,  Aiftef  of 
Honofiu*,' — and  that  he  Anally  withdrew  into 
Spaitit  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barceloiuu  Ac> 
eohling  to  Jofimndes  ((£e  Rtb.  Gft  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  teeond  time  after  Akric**  death,  carried  off 
Pbcidia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  wm 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Pladdia  at  Forum 
Lirit  or  Comelii,  renmiued  tt  fiuthful  ally  in  O&nU 
nnd  went  into  Spain  for  the  ptirpow  ofttippresfiing 
the  agit&tioni  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandalu  again«t 
the  empire.  But  the  other  authoritieit  for  the 
time  ftgfpe  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re- 
presentation. According  to  them,  the  capturu  of 
Plncidia  had  taken  pbce  before  Aiaric*«  death 
(Philostotg.  xii.  4;  OljTnpiod.  /.  c.  ;  Marcellin. 
Chrorticon)  r  the  treoty  with  the  empire  waa  not 
concluded  till  alter  Ataulphus'i  retreat  Into  Qaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insuneciion  of 
Jovinui,  and  aet  np  Attalus,  whom  he  detained  in 
bii  camp  for  a  musician,  u  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endcflVDured  to  m^e  peace  with  Honoriut 
by  pending  him  tlie  head  of  tlie  oAurper  Seboationf 
And  by  o^ering  to  gire  np  Placidia  in  exchange 
f«>r  a  gift  of  com  ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  al- 
t^u  ked  Masstltn,  from  which  he  wai  repalscd  by 
Bonlfaeius ;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Pladdia 
took  place  at  Narbo  (Idat  Ckromcon)^  which  ao 
exaji|>erated  her  lover,  the  generul  Conatantiuji, 
M  to  make  him  drive  Atanlphnt  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
Btus,  til,  43 :  Idat  Chranipem;  Phibi»toi^.  ziL  4.) 
He  wa«  renuirkablo  as  being  the  fif*t  ii>depeu- 
dent  chief  who  entered  into  idlianee  with  Rome, 
not  for  poji  bat  from  respect.  Hit  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Oronaa,  nL  4S,  who 
Appears  to  record  hta  very  worda),  **  that  what 
WAS  now  Romania  ahould  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caeaar  Auguatua  waa  now,  that  for  the 
futuri!  ahonld  be  Atanlphni,  but  that  hia  experience 
uf  the  ovila  of  lawleaaaeaa  and  the  advaniagea  of 
Inw  had  changed  hia  intention,  and  thai  hia 
highest  gloTj  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
Rgea  aa  the  defender  of  the  empire.**  And  thua 
hia  marriage  with  Pladdia — tb«  firat  contneted 
betweon  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  prince«t — 
waa  looked  upon  by  hia  oontcmpoiwiai  m  amariced 
epoch,  and  na  thd  fbtfibwmt  of  ilia  propbaoj  of 
f>HnieU  that  the  king  «ff  the  North  ihmild  wtd  the 
daughter  of  the  kl^g  of  the  South*     (Idat.  Chro- 

Ih  waa  A  man  of  striking  panooal  appoanuice, 
and  of  middle  atatiire,  (Jontaodev  dt  Rfh,  Oct 
82,)  Thr  dotaila  of  bia  life  are  beat  given  in 
OJympiodnnii  (ap.  Pkftt.)^  who  girei  a  airiiiUM  d©- 
arriptiort  nf  the  arene  of  hia  ntiptiaU  with  Phictdia 
in  the  hooae  of  logeuaua  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Hekker). 

I!)     '      *  '  '  '    *  '     -^ir  neraonal 

anv  uJl  p,  60, 

a.11'    .    ,  ,     . ,  .    ,.  1,  toihein- 

tnfaai  nf  CditaLtritiua  (Philoftiuqi^.  xit.  4),  and  to 
•  ewtfpffnfy  orci'/itf^nnl  In  th*t  ciuiip  by  hta  baring 
iwil  1  hirvC  Sitnft  (nlympiod.  p.  £6« 

b.)  token  pbce  In  the  pawee  Ml 

Ba^ivi'fH.i  vi'Jii-  c  r,rvfr*eo#»),  or  whilat,  motifimg 


ATERIUS, 

to  hia  cnalatii,  be  waa  looking  at  kla 
{0lyropiod.p.6O,«,)  Hifl(irBtwi|e 
who  waa  divorced  to  make  way  tnr  PlacMlia  (M» 
lo«torg.  xii.  4),  and  by  wbom  he  hmd  its  dbkb^ 
The  only  ofllapcing  of  bla  aenmd  mHTMfe  anafl 
BOO,  Theodoatua,  who  died  In  intecy.  (CUysplili 
p.59,b.)  fA^Kft.) 

ATE  (  ATrj%  aceonling  tA  Htm«6  ( H^^  WL 
a  daughter  of  Erta,  and  accoidtof  !•  iiomar  im 
xix.  91 Y  of  Zeiia,  waa  aa  andeot  QffA  dHiM 
who  led  both  godt  and  men  la  nab  md  iDe«Mi» 
rate  actions  and  to  aulliRini;  Stm  •no*  wmmln^ 
duced  Zeua,  at  the  biitk  Of  HwwJM^  li  I 
oath  by  which  iiem  m 
give  to  Euryitheoa  tbe  po^w 
dcatined  for  Uetadea  WKen  2 
raahneaa,  he  hnrled  Ale  irma  Olympoaand 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodea  of  lb«  goda.  {Htm 
JL  M-  126,  &r  >  h*ht 
appeaia  in  a  dit!^i  i  be  ar 

and  inflicta  ju^i   ]  is  upon  the 

and  their  posU'rity  <  Ac*tU^v  1^  Chat-jik.  SSJ  \^ 
her  chamcler  here  ia  ali»'j«t  tbe  aamc  aa 
Ncmoaii  and  Eannyib    5be  appoan  maai 
nent  in  the  dramaa  of  Aeaclijlii%  and 
thoae  of  Kmipidtta*  widi  whom  the  tdoa  af 
(justice)  ta  more  ftiHy  devejoped,      { 
Vvbtrdk Jd«* dm 5tiydba&, fe. p^ 64* dt«.)  |] 

h» 
in  order  to  indicate  hia  great  Vasnunii  wi«  li 
le  of  the  moat  pahibralrf  i 


AT  El  US,  auraaraed  Fn 
PhUolii^M^  the  latter  of  which  i 
in  order  to  indicate  hia 
Athena^  and  waa  one  i 


martajia  at  Rome,  in  the  ktttr  half  aC  ite 
ceatoiy  &  c.       He  waa  a  freedman,  and  ima 
hapa  originallj  a  mlave  of  the  juriat  AtAoa 
by  whom  he  waa  chancteriaed  aa  a 
among  gramtnariana,   and 
rbetoriciaiMb      He  taught  many  o| 
noblca,  and  waa  porticuhuly  iut 
hiatorian  Salkiil,  and  with  AainJoa  l^attl^ 
the  former  be  drew  up  an  abatract  of 
tory    {B/rriarium   rtmm 
that  Solloat  might  aelect  from  it  for  Ma 
•uch  auhjrcta  aa  he  cho»e;  and  lar  ihm 
eonipiUsl  prooepU  ou  the  aft  of  wtiliafi 

Pollio  biMiev^  that  Ataina  aoBiflWi  A 

many  uf  the  peculiar  eiiproaaiont  wUeb  laa  fiA 
in  Kia  ivTitiog*,  but  thi*  ia  exmal|^  4e«iad  If 
The  conunentarii  of  Aiana  «fftt  «i^ 


SHet*»ni«*, 


Blc^X 


Uc.  p.  64 

A'-|  '    '       ■ 

AJ 

A  I  I   1(1  A  A  t    >,    J  1 

the  Thirty  Tymj»t»  (a 
up<m  one  of  tlit^m,  VH 
(7H/.  lyr.  ti)  givri  ai) 

a1  ArK'llNlUS  in 
4u4,  with  Sp.  Tar^M-liiv   (L. 
#u\ftliip  ia  memomble   for  l^ 
Atum      '^  V  ■   ' 

waa  ' 

iribiii  ,    . 

that  I  re  akcted 

iii.  t.  V 

AlL'Itti  ■.  -  "^^ 

connill,    H 

CkcIO,  afl«i  jift«>c  m.Lti«ivii   v.t 


s  but  only  •  ^f  few  'WW  99^ 

time  of  8«       * 
.  10;  eompt 
Madvigt  OpmmU 


iy^ 


lV%m 


i«iie  ti  ilaa  fNai  a^ 


^^^^  greater  hold  on  hifi  ujifpcUonn  than 

H|iv«d  IB  her  mugcc     MufortuQeft  and 

upon  tiie  houie  of  AthamoA,  for 

I'ho  had  Fetomed  to  the  godi,  demanded 

•honid  be  sacnliciid  at  an  atonement 

Kiy  wbo  hatrd  the  children  of  Nephele 

iHmd  to  deatroj  them,  caujied   a  fa- 

iftr  sriificei,  and   when  Atharaai  »cnt 

tft  Delphi  to  oonauU  the  onicLe  Ahaixt 

•f  Afvrtiiig  &aiiii«,  loo  bribed  them, 

made     they   brought  back   declared, 

la  miict  be  fiaoit^eed,     ^^''hen  the  peo- 

trd  comptlance  with  the  onicl<^  Nf  phele 

a&d  lielle  upon  the  ram  with  the 

i  eMried  them  to  Cokhit.     Atha- 

•o  drew  apoa  themfletvn  the  anger  of 

tlM  eatiae  of  which  ia  not  the  sumo  in 

,  (AptOlod.  iil  4,  I  3 ;  HygiiL  Fab.  2.) 

■»  ftrued  by  madness  (cooip.  Cic  r<f«r< 

20),  and  in  thU  ttate  he  kilted  hb 

|L«vrcfaaa,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 

into  the  tea*   Atbamas,  a*  the  murderer 

obliged  to  flee  from  Boetiiia,     He 

tfiv  oade  where  he  ifaonld  settle.     Tbe 

i^  tliat  h«  ilioiild  settle  where  be  should 

kocpitiiblT  by  wild  bemsts.     After  long 

l»   be  at  last  came   to  a  place  where 

dBrwuiog  sheep.    Oo  perceiring  hitn, 

lenfing  ibvir  prey  beliincL     Atha- 

ib«  pbofi  alluded  to  in  tbe  oracle, 

Ikd  called  the  country  AthaniAnia, 

illia»     lie  tlicn  married  Theroi^lo, 

rveial  sous.  (Apollod*  L  9.  §  I,  &c; 

^  1-J5.) 

i»U  about  AthnnuiSt  e«pecial]y  in  their 

IT  au^  in  ihe  diSerent  writen,  and  it 

tb«  Tbeaalum  and  Orchomeniiui  tradi- 

intirwoTen  with  one  another.     Ac- 

{\%.  M.  ^  4)»  Athaouu  wished 

Pli'  I  of  the  Boootiiyi 

l«|»'i  -^  ticdicsited  to  Zen* 

i^  a  t^,.,^^.*^,,^^  ^.iich  soBXDSta  sotne 


cTDSfled  the  Danube  »  second  feim*,  at  Notiodnnniit 
in  Moesla  TnfeHor,  atid  defeated  Athnnaric  wlm 
wished  tor  pon<:e,  and  who  was  invited  l>y  Valeiis 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Atbanarir;  excused  himself, 
prt tending  tbat  he  bad  made  a  tow  nerer  to  let 
lUB  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  hut  he  promised 
to  the  Ronuin  nmbnssodors,  Victor  and  vlLrinthneua, 
that  ho  would  meet  with  the  eroperor  m  a  boat  on 
the  Diujube.  Valenii  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  eonditioTis  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Gothsj  fur  lliey  lo&t  nothing  ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thmcc  was  rc- 
stric'ted  to  two  towns  on  the  Danulx*,  Thunco 
probably  the  title  **  Gothicu*,"  which  Eutropius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedicatinn  of  hi»  hi»tr»ry. 

In  373,  Athanaric,.  who  k'loiiged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigera, 
another  **  judge'*  of  the  Wefit-Goths  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  Amnt  and  oppresBcHl  the  Catholic 
|iarty.  In  374,  tbe  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  A  lb  an  aric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  1 1  tins  crf>s8ed  this  river  iii 
spite  of  hiB  rigilanctf  and  deft-atcd  the  Ootha, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
aud  the  Drinube,  to  a  strong  position  w^hicb  he  for* 
tificd  by  lines.  His  sit un lion,  however,  was  so 
dangerous^  that  tbe  Goths  sent  amba^sadorv,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulpbilas,  to  the  emperor  V'alens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  VaJeus  n^ccived  the  ambassAr 
dors  at  AntiiJth,  and  promised  lo  receive  the  West- 
Goths  AS  **  ft>ederatl'*  Thus  the  West-Oothi 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia^  but  Atha]]itric', 
^lithful  to  his  TOW,  utTuwd  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stroTi|L;bo]d  in  tbe  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  lagiiiiiBt  tho 
Huni,  as  wdl  a*  lomc  Co  (hie  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  liiiu,  till  lu  3tt0  he  wns  conjpellcd 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
be  entered  the  lionian  tt-rTitory  and  retired  to 
Consl;mtinople,  where  the  eiuperur  Theodosiui 
treated  him  with  great  kiiidneB«  and  all  tbe  t^ 
i^Mivt  due  to  Ids  rank.    lie  died  in  Sill.    (Arnold 


\Xm,m^        ..^: 


T'kukniBtlu* 
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ATHANASIUS. 


his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness  ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfiiucoa,  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently probable,  to  a.  d.  206,  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athanar 
sius.  The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  have  given  hit  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence; for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brfiught  him  up  in  his  own  £unily,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasius  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent- 
ly visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antonius,  St.]  At  what 
ago  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  but  he  )R'as  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  fiiith  against  the  earliest 
assaults  of  the  Arians.  He  was  Ktill  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  famous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  3*25),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assistisl  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  folh^wing  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Atlmnasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  h'm  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  peoj)le  as  well  as  the 
suflfragos  of  the  ecclesiastics  U-ing  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exempUiry ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encounten-d  the  conunenccment  of  that  long 
sorios  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Al)out  the  year  331,  Arius 
who  had  been  Itanished  by  Constantinc  after  the 
condemnatiun  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professt^d  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanauius  rcci'ived  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  heresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  jubtified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems  at  the  time,  to  have  been  Matisfiictnry  to 
CouHtantine.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  ng-itinst  Atlianasius  by  certain  enenn'es  of 
hih,  belonging  to  the  obMrure  sect  of  the  MclrtianM. 
()ne  «»f  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Others  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  liave  b(H>n  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ixhyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
avem'd  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  vm^  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  conH'crated  chalice*, 
ovrrtumt'd  the  communion- tiible,  bunted  the  sacre<l 
bodkii,  dfuiolishi'd  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  iu  I'ounduiioui.     Athanasius  mode  his  defence 
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before  the  emperor  in  penon,  and  ivm  boBoanUy 
nfquitted.     With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  of 
sacrilege,  it  waa  proved  that  iKOyna  had  never 
received  regular  orden;  that,  in  coMeqoeiKe  oC 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athanaiiw 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  tent  3Iaea* 
riua  and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  iht 
matU'r ;  that  these  had  found  Itchyraa  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselvea  with  advising  bii 
&ther  to  dinsnade  him  from  all  rack  irregulantis 
for  the  future.     Ischynu  himself  afterwaids  ei» 
fessed  with  tears  the  gronndlessnesa  of  the  chaijpi 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  Athaaaaii 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  prieHi 
and  seven  deacons.     Notwithstanding  these  pmft 
of  the  primate's  innocence,  hb  enemies  renewrf 
their  attack  in  an  aggni\-ated  ffxnn ;  aocosing  Aikh 
nasius  himself  of  the  acts  previously  impaled  li 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  lb 
murder  of  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselts  in  I'ffii 
Egypt.     To  give  colour  to  this  latter  accuMM 
Arsenius  absconded,  and  by  concealed  for  s  c» 
siderablc  time.     The  em|>eror  before  whoa  Ikr 
charges  wcro  Liid,  already  knew  that  those  nht> 
ing  to  Ischyras  were  otteriy  unfounded.    He  fv- 
ficrred  it  to  his  brother  Dalmatius,  the  Censor,  is     . 
inquin>  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Arsenius^    IW- 
matius  wrote  to  Atluumsius,  commanding  hin  is 
prepare  his  defence.     The  primate  ws«  st  tint  ii.- 
ciined  to  leave  so  monstroiiii  a  calumny  to  its  ova 
fiite ;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  eatftnt 
h.od  been  excited  against  him,  he  inititntcd  n 
active  search  after  Ar^eniuA,  and  in  tlie  end  ksntd 
that  he  had  been  discovered  an<l  identified  st  Tjric. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  coqT«tiiB 
of  a  council  at  CaeiAreia,  for  the  purf^Mc  of  ia* 
quiring  into  the  crimes  imputed   to  Athiniii*i 
IJut  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cau»e  to  suchstri* 
bunal,  sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  <if  the  n- 
posure  of  the  pretended  homicide.     ( >n  thi«.  C«^ 
sbmtine  ordered  Dalmatius  to  stay  all  proceeding 
against  Athanasius   and   commandt-d  the  .\nM 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  ijitended  snwd  tf 
Caesareia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  .^Aa* 
nasius,  two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Con»tiiitiit 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyiv,  in  which  thryie> 
pirated  the  old  accusations  concenting  Ischyras  sal 
Arsenius,  and  urgid  new  matter  of  criminstisik 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  IschTm 
was  diHproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  ; 
fn»m  Egypt,     The  munler  (»f  Amenius 
factorily  disposed  of  by  producing  the  ns 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  cuouciL    The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeede«l,  however,  ia 
appointing  a  commiNsion  to  visit  Egypt  and  tskc 
cognizance  of  the  matters  bid  to  his  char^.    The 
priKreedings  of  this  CiimniisMon  arv  described  by 
Atlianasiuit  aH  having  lM'«*n  in  the  highest  degirt 
ciimipt,  iniciuitouft,  and  disorderly.     ( hi  the  rrtmra 
of  the  conimisMoners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athaaasins 
had   meanwhile   withdrawn,  the  coomil  di*pM<d 
him  fn>m  his  offii*e,  interdict«>d  him  fmm  «;*itir^ 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copien  of  his  sentrnce  l»  ail 
the  bishops   in    the   Chrl-^tian   world,    furbiddn< 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communiniu     thi  a 
calm  review  of  nil  the  prnceedingn  in  this  case,  it 
t.fen)R  imiKihsible  to  doubt  that  the  cond«-niiutit« 
of  Athanasius  was  flugrantly  unju«t.  and  wa*  eo- 
tirely  provoked  by  his  anconpromising  oppMitV>a 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Aiiaiis,  vliv  had  scnnrd  a  ma- 
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UiidiiMBiYed  hy  the  triuoipTi 
i  depowd  imkbiihop  returped  k) 
J  hioiMlf  before  Conttantmo  an 
;  the  citj,  enti«ated  the  emperor  to 
lit  preyer  wa«  to  hr  graoted  a» 
nunniotied  to  oofifiront  him 
On  thb^  ih^j  abandoned 
odi  of  RttAck,  and  a^Tcascd  him 
t  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
i  to  Constantinople.    It  would 
km  caiptror  wai  peeoluuijr  H^nsitive  on 
'the  intf  irate  im- 
>  and  tho  eonieat  denioln 
1  prelsto  wai  banbhed  by 
rOniL  It  »  not  unlikely  that,  when 
(  indigoatkon  had  aubtided,  Conatan* 
ntencc  to  be  too  rigorout ;  for  he 
J  up  of  the  TDcant  ice,  and  de- 
Live  in  baniahing  the  primate 
the  ronchinationa  of  hu 
i  went  to  TroYca  (a.  d,  3^6), 
'  Retired  with  kindneu  bj 
of  that  city,  but  looded 
nUse  the  Yotrngcn    The 
tlia  emperor  to  leitore 
,   and  Antony  the  hermit 
f ffipqneft  i  but  the  appnl  wu  uniuc^ 

'  ^7.  ConfltUDtine  died.     In  the  ful- 
kUiooaeitit  wu  teplaecd  in  bis  se«  by 
He  wa*  received  by  the  clergy 
t  with  the  UreHeftt  detnontitrationt  of 
•careely  rammed  the  dignitiei 
I  office,  when  the  persevering  hos- 
i  opponenU  began  to  disturb  him 
^  anecsMtied  in  pfcjudicing  the  mind 
I  Against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
to  ihe  length  of  appointing 
[at  Alejcandria.     To  counteract 
iOi.nikn'^uK  convoked  a  council  ftt 
fc  TO  %»^  lueiit  was  pn»pared 

b  the  ^  '  nitted  by  the  adverse 

atitig  lIk'  tkimcter  of  iho  Egyp- 
Bolh  forliet  subtriittcd  their  fttate- 
>  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
HI  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
m  might  be  thoroughly  investigntcd.  To 
ition  AthanoahiB  anented.  The  Ariatis 
eontplj.  In  the  year  340,  ConBtantine 
[alaLn;  and  in  him  Athanaaius 
i  a  powvrftd  and  zealous  friend. 
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I  |ironount:ed  b)  tUc  council  of 
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iL«  ilaliiuui  hoiiQUTf  Gn^gory  of 

1 1^  lentence  to  reasons  of  po- 

'  ««a  satiified  that  thv  peace 

tenircd  by  the  tibsencc  of  a 

f;  Ittii  he  refused  to  fill  tlie  vacancy 

nrpal   throne;    and  the  nentenco, 

^^esitalion,  be  pronounced,  waa 

,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
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Cappadoem  waa  advanced  in  hit  utead.  TTie  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  {a,  d«  541)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocjouft  rirdence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  cnrnplainta 
against  the  removal  of  AthanaaiuB ;  and  Philagriua, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Gregnry  to  establiiih  him  in  hit  new  olEce,  let  loose 
agatnut  Lhem  a  crowd  of  ferodons  asaailanls,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesfloi.  Athaiuuiua 
ie4  to  Rome,  and  addreaacd  to  the  biiihops  of  every 
ClLrlfilian  church  an  enefgetic  opiatie,  in  which  he 
detxiila  the  eniel  injuries  intlicted  upon  himself  and 
his  pt'ople,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Home  he  was  honourably  received  by  Jolias, 
who  d<»potched  messengers  to  the  ecdcaiaitkaL 
opponents  of  Athanasiui^  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  tbe  imperial  ctty.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposunt  and  condemnation,  the}^  re- 
futed to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  tlie 
eoondt  met  (a.  o.  342X  Atbanasitis  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  mid  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church*  A  syuodicul  letter 
was  addresAed  by  tlie  council  to  the  Arian  detgy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  diBobcdienco  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  34 7i  a  council  was  held  at  Sardicar 
at  which  the  Arians  at  fint  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Atlianasius  and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  oliject  of  thia,  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  thai  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  reiisteii,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
Qiuu^mLly,  The  council,  after  due  investigiition, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  ttie  Ariaiit 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  oiBces,  and 
eondenmed  their  adveraaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  tbe  decrees  of  the  conncil,  were  duly 
pri'part^d  and  issued.  Delegates  wt're  sent  to  the 
emperor  Coniitantius  at  Antiuch^  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  aUo 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Contftans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  whii'h  the  cnnso  of  the  orthodox  clergy  i 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gales.  Its  detection  seem^  k»  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Conttantiua,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  be  bad  UuitHhed,  nnd 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  olTered  to  the  friends  of  Athano- 
sius. 

Ii3  the  following  year  (a.  n.  34i>),  Gregory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  cf  the  occiition  and 
manner  of  bii  death  no  particulars  have  reached  ua. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  retuni  of  Athanasiua, 
He  WM  urged  to  this  by  Con»tantius  himself, 
whom  he  vi&ited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made^  for  the  time,  a  very  favoumblo 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overllowing  signs  of  gladness  and  oflbe* 
tioD,  Restored  to  his  see,  be  imni**diutely  jiro* 
ceeded  ncrninst  the  Arians  with  gi'eat  vigour,  and 
til'  'v  <iide,  renewed  against  him  the  chaxgt^s 

V  >n  so  ofii^n  disproved*     Constans,  the 

(v:x,.  ....i:maiius^  was  now  dead;  and  though 
Ccnstantios,  at  tbii  juncture,  proflnMd  arml  friend- 
liness for  the  primate.  Ha  toon  attadied  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arion  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Aries  (a.  n.  J15»),  aiid  another  at  Milan  (a.  v, 
355),  they  succecdt-^l  by  gtcal  exenu)(\)4  \\\  \ii»«:\it 
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itig  tho  C0T1  damnation  of  Athaniiiius.  On  the  let- 
ter ticouuiti,  the  vfhii\e  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority wa«  thrown  into  the  Kale  against  hini; 
and  tho«t7  of  the  btshopt  who  PMolalely  Tindicated 
hit  cause  were  puuii»hed  with  exile.  Among  theae 
(thoui^h  hi*  brutithitieni  oocorped  aoiroe  time  after 
the  synod  of  Mill i a  had  closed)  wa«  Liberiua, 
bishop  of  Rome.  IVrw^cution  was  widely  directed 
agaifiit  thoKi  who  sidtni  with  Athanaaiui  n  and  he 
hii}i»e1C„  lifter  t4imc  abortive  attempt*  to  rviiiove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  6oe  Crom  Aiezaadm  m  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrodtte*  committed  by  Sytianui,  a  crea* 
tare  of  the  emperorV  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deterts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pmtonl 
addz^sB  to  his  persecuted  flock^  to  comfDrt  utd 
strangthen  them  amidnt  their  trials.  His  enemies 
raeaawhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Capf^adocinh  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  wa«  far  fmin  falaroeleta  The  new 
archbiihop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  ajgainst 
the  orthodox,  whkh  teems  to  have  continuedi  with 
greater  or  lest  iev«rity,  during  the  whole  of  hii 
Me&MtMtkal  administration.  The  banished  primate 
Wli  ftffbctionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
trents  which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
dflMTts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  teiiurc  in 
eoCDpeAing  some  of  hi»  principal  works.  I  lis  place 
of  retre«it  was  diligently'  snught  for  by  his  enemies  \ 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswenring 
fidelity  of  bis  friend*,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unnuceessfuL  In  the  year  361.  Coiuiton- 
lius,  the  great  patron  of  the  A  nans,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
ApostatOi  who,  at  the  cotmnencemcnt  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bi&hop«  hanithed  by 
Conatantius.  This  was  rendered  tlie  easier  in  tlje 
case  of  Athanasiui,  inaamtich  as  George  the  Cappa- 
docian  was  slain,  at  that  very  juacture,  in  a  tumult 
taised  by  the  heathen  popolatiouof  the  city.  Once 
mora  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  acr 
elamations  of  his  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponent^  while  be 
vigorous!^  nddress(;d  himself  to  the  rettomtion  of 
Mdeaiaaticai  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
ftU  hii  fiBTMtes,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  Ki» 
iikirae,  and  again  to  ivtam  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
KaBthens  of  Alexandria  oompbiDcd  against  him  iothe 
fmperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
kit  •neooiifid  aeal  in  extending  the  Chiistian  faith* 
J«liBD  wai  probably  aware  thai  the  superstition  be 
waa  bent  upon  re-c»tabliRhiniiC  had  no  enemy  nmre 
Ibrmidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  arvhtiibhop :  he 
tlietrefure  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria, 
but  from  Egypt  itself  threatiiiitig  ihi  prelect  uf 
that  country  witii  a  heavy  6ue  if  the  seoteiiee  were 
OOt  darned  into  execution.  Tlieodoret^  indeed t 
■ffinuii  tint  Julian  gave  MH-'fet  orders  for  lltflicting 
the  kat  penaUics  of  the  law  upon  the  haled  prelate, 
Uo  «*e»|i0d«  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  n.  3t>'2), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  bo  but 
oi  brief  doratinn  j  and  after  a  few  months* conreal- 
rnent  in  the  moiiaiite rites,  he  ff  turned  ta  Alexan* 
dna  on  rect^iviug  ii«tellig**iice  of  ilie  death  of  Julian. 
By  Jovun,  who  kucctiHlt^d  to  the  throna  of  the 
rmfiife,  Alhaiuinius  was  held  in  hi|gh  tttaoOL 
When,  therrfom,  his  invetarate  eoemica  andeasDiuf- 
id  to  ^rtnade  the  emperor  to  depot*  him«  ihey 
iriir*  mhU  and  that  with  no  little 

deniise  of  Jnvian  a^^in  dt*- 
V  iwiwerfuf  pmtectitr,    louring 
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the  first  thTC«  years  of  the  adntinbtnttiun  uf  Vi 
the  orthodox  partT  seem  to  haw  been  a, 
annoyance*  Ln  this  iiiUrrval  Athaj 
life  of  8l  Antony,  and  two  tnsatiscs  on  iJhe  4t^ 
trine  of  ttie  Trinity,  In  the  jear  34»7,  Vihtti 
issued  an  edict  for  the  depositioo  and  huiiafeiHHil 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  nrtunied  lo  their  mm 
at  the  death  of  Coastaatiua.  After  a  delay  a^ 
easioned  by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  |Bifli 
on  behalf  of  their  lieloved  teacher,  AthauHsaa  «a 
for  the  tifth  time  expelled  from  AkxandtUL  U» 
kst  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  apnea  ti§, 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valefia 
for  reosoas  which  it  is  n««w  ttiirH>^kk>|«r  to 
and  frofln  this  time  to  :  is  d<«lh«  jl  H 

37<%  be  Msems  to  have  i  nHr^ted.     Ill 

continued  to  diufhitrge  the  l'^-'  I'^t  i4  hii 

otBce  with  lumliated  energy  i  .-uid  tfttf 

holding  the  pnriucy  for  a  ten»  ni  mnyux  yiw% 
during  which  he  suslainMi  uncanmpjed  tomBm 
with  heroic  furiitude^  and  pfusecuied  tha  pml 
purpose  of  his  life  with  aingnlar  M4pt4:tty  sad  fa» 
lution,  he  died  without  a  blemish  upua  Ims  Oisi^ 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  wii  eziactod  hf  lii 
merits  fium  tlie  pen  ^  an  * '  ' 
lavishes  peuse  u|^Km  and«li 
of  orth'»doxy  i^"*  Amidst  tha  aUfina  of  , 
tion,  the  Afthbishop  of  Alexandria  waa  ttttkntfl 
labour,  jealous  of  faitie,  carelesa  of  mmjt  mk 
though  his  mind  waa  latnted  by  the  t^altt^tm  4 
fonaticiun,  Athanasias  displayed  a  niMtWirif 
Bhafvt^U 


i«rci» 


haracter  and  abilitiea,  which  would 
him,  far  better  than  the  degeneiata 
■tantine,  for  the  gnvemnient  of  a  gnvt 
His  learning  was  niuch  leta  pctifaund  and  cxtmii* 
than  that  of  Kusebius  oi  Carina,  and  kia  rait 
eloquence  could  not  be  ootapared  with  ih*  pmliiiil 
oialoij  of  Ongofj  or  Haatl  i  hot  wbeoafw  Al 
primate  of  Egypt  waa  ciilad  ujnni  ta  jaatify  Ml 
sentimenU  or  bit  coiuiii£i«  hii  nnpramidiiiiil 
ityle^  either  of  ipfhiw^  or  writing,  waa  ekn; 
forcible,  and   perstiaaive^"*     r*  ^  -imt  md 

FiiJly  tj'e.  ch.  zxL  voL  iii.  pp  Udaatall 

edition.)  Erasmuses  opinion  oi  tnv  ty  w  atf 
nasius  seems  to  us  more  ju«t  aad  4l0Mi 
than  Gibbon's  i^—**  £tai  vir  ilk 
stmo  dignua,  dedisset  nohia  egregioa 
diaeque  suae  fructuik  liabclat  enim 
iUam,  quam  Paalus  in  Entcimo  pu^M  warn  pai^ 
dpiuuii,  tJ  (ijocrue^  ;  adeo  diluadus  s«l»  mtttm^ 
lobrius,  adTft  *•"•  1 — Tter  onmibua  andia  ai  d^ 
cendum  ap|  il  babet  durum,  i|iiad  «A»^ 

dit  in  Tertn  i  ^v«ftti«fM(^,qiaa4  vidiaMa 

in  Hieionynuii  nihil  opeixMiua,  quasi  la  Hikeiai 
nihil  lactniosum,  quod  aat  ia  AugiitlkM,  aiiqv 
eti.-un  Chrysotttomo ;  oibll  JaooMkaa  nnHH^  «il 
t^y«iae  eoaapoeitiiMMPn  vMmm  pad  «■!  ^  Ong^ 
rio  Nastani<^^"* '  **'<!  >»'■!■  »>t^  m  "^^^HtMklkWt^ 

Tlie  raouL  '>oila  if  Alfc^ 

uaaiusareiK  'mtimOMita^ 

**  Oratio  die  liiuiii^AUuiu;  j"  ^  Ir^ycUtl  ^d  IW^ 
copos  Epistjjja;**  "Apologia  oiiOfa  AnaB»|* 
**  KplsUda  da  Nicasnia  liocratisr 
EpiaDopot  Acgypti  tt  UhyM  C 
Impetatotem  Conatantium  ;**  **  Ai 
sua  J**  ••  Hiibona  Ariaoonun 
**OmtioD«  i^«"itnnr  mntra  Arkfl<»s  ;"  *•  l-^iilsariBa 
i^uAtuor  a»\    -  .tii 

Vmnini  vt  l^ 

Wt  de  litoti 


A|akik£f^ 
id    Minailiii* 
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TW  mAtU  ediuoo  of  ih«  co]1<^ed  workt  of 

ithmmmm  tjipmnd^  m  two  volumtrg,  foliu,   at 

UtiditihiffU  t*  olBcina  CommeliniAnii,  a.  t>.  1 600. 

TW  Gfiprk  text  was  Accompanied  by  the  Latin 

tmim  of  Peicir  Nanning'  (Najiniuft) ;  and  in  the 

ttw^r  pmr  an  appendix  Lftvucd  from  the  lame 

pH^  onsttuiiiw  notdft,  Toiiou*  readings,  indices, 

km  If  fHcr  F^cktituuu     Thow  who  pufchoic 

.  hi  t^tm  dumSid  take   care   tliat   their  copies 

^  I  t}ie  appendix.     The  Paris  edition  of  1()'27« 

r  L«^pr^  of  16B6  (which  professes,  but  an- 

•l^i  to  km  lieen  published  at  Cologne),  arc  not 

Ml  m  vradi  ««tiiiiati»i) ;  aod  the  lattej-  is  very 

^MWttdj  DfincML      The  iratiuible  Benedictine 

^bSm  of  AumeauAMM  vai  publi«hed  at  Paris,  a*  d. 

MNh  in  tlifii*  voltniM*,  folio.     The  learned  editor, 

iBtfnmi*  wtta  At  fir^t  afisi&ted  in  pnrparing  it 

hfimam  Lof»ptnti^  :  >>tit  hi»  coadjutor  dying  when 

saofethoTt  '  ■  tirst  vol  ame  was  finished, 

thr  hfln^ar  of  -  the  edition  devolved  upon 

HmfaHOfn.     iiianr  ot  the  opusctda  of  Athanatitis 

«■•  |RBMd*   for  tHe  6nt  time,  in  the  teeond 

■e  of  MoTit&tiucoii\  **  CoUectio  Nova  Patntio 

locorom,"     Pafi&,  a.  d.   1706. 

•    edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 

H  it  LbAt  publUhed  at  Padua,  a.  h.  1777,  in 

utiafwa^mm^  foUo.     The  fifst  three  Toliuni'A  con- 

ifli  tkftt  la  comprised  in  the  valiiable  Benedic- 

^     1»  tUxha  of  1698 ;  the  last  inclndes  tho  sup- 

fhiiasialiii  ootteetkiDa  of  Montfaticon,  WoU^  Motfei, 

Ad  AfttaiMitlL 

The  &Qofrif)|^  list  indodes  the  nrincipol  English 

ttMihttioBa  firotn  tlie  works  of  AthauaiiuB : — "  SL 

IdlMMitwiV  Four  Orations  against  the  Ariatis ; 

«A  lot  Omtion  against  the  Gentiles.     Trannbted 

hm  lite  ortginal  Gfoek   by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker." 

Mud,  17 1  £     Ath»nasia**a  iniire  Treatise  of  the 

k^KMMi  of  ibe  Word,  and  of  his  bodilj  ap- 

}flna«»  10    uiw    tianshited  into  English  by  W. 

Vhiilw^  in  him  **  Collection   of  ancient    Monu- 

MAI  wiiatlwg  to   the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,'' 

laodaa,  1713.     The  same  collection  albo  contains 

l^aMdblioo  of  Athomuiua^  Life  of  Antony  the 

wikh  was  first  publiahed  in  IUB7.     The 

of  Atbanaaius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 

And  on  the  Councils  of  Ariniinum  and 

lofeiber  with  his  first  Oiatiun  a^inst 

have  been   recently  tronilated,  with 

«ta»b7  die  Hev.  J.  fL  Newman^  Oxfoid,  184*1 

IW  mhef  three  Orations,  translaied  by  the  same 

r«  mn  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 

OD  the  Artan  controversy  are  advertised 

[  kr  publication. 

rm  ft  ftw^piuts  list  of  the  genttiiiei  doubtful,  and 

^padftiliMia  worka  of  Athanasjita,  see  FubriciuM^ 

4lk>lltnMas»voLriiLpp.lai — 215,ed.Harleft.  The 

wmt  laipitftaiTt  of  iiis  genaine  writiiig«  are  those 

|\oih  hbtorii^  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 

Alinftimmimmji.    1 1  is  hardly  necesaary  to  observe 

llMlfcgcftwd  eoDBnoDty  odled  Athanasian  via  not 

1  by  ibe  arehbiahop  of  Alexandria.     (See 

\  IToMn,  JDiitrftiho  dlt  ^^fmUtto  Adutfuaiuwt, 

Offk  tO.  ft  fpk  hl€—&22  ;  W.  E.  Tentxelii,  Ju- 

^■^  iffmJ^Hrmm  dt  Sj^mlolo  Athannnanu. )     1 1  has 

hMft  mtaltmdL  lo  Viigilius  of  Tapsos,  Vincent  of 

Whrf  «f  Po(ictiers«  and  othtn  ;  but  its 

b  imkiutwn.     The  **  Synopaia  %axm<e 

,  '^^^^  .-  :...f..,v,i  in  5ii  writings  of 

WiaiMat  ftfbi"^  itm  to  be  considered 

hvt  Aomh,  a  it      ,  J  valuable  relic  of  an- 
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The  chiff  nonrccs  of  infurmnatinn  respecting  the 
life  of  Alhttnasius  are  found  in  hitt  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  eccleKiasticaJ  histories  of  So- 
crates, So«omen,  and  Theodoret.  The  materials 
adbrded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  gT>eat  learning 
and  tidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  **  Vita  Soncti 
Athanosii,"  prefixed  to  the  llonedicline  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  father,  and  by  Tilkmont,  in  his 
Mimoirts  prmr  wrvir  d  CHUtoirt  EcdisiaMiffuey 
voL  viii^  Piu-is  edition  of  1713,         [J.  M.  M.} 

ATlfANA'SlUS  ('A^o^-cMnof),  of  Alexandria, 
a  pre«hyier  of  the  church  in  that  city*  was  a  son 
of  Uidoi-a,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andriu  and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  eufliered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tfint  a  snoall  work  of  hisi,  in  Greek,  against  Dios^ 
curus,  which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  a.  d.  451,     {Outeif,  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiaKtical  writers 
of  the  name  of  AthanaAitis,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric.  ^iW,  Graee,  vol.  viii.  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SILIS  SCHOLASTICUS.  L  A 
Omeco-Roman  jurist,  who  practiced  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contenipnmry  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  publiidied  in  Gn»k 
an  epitome  of  Justinian's  NovellxK ;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  leamt-d  to  exi^t  in  mnnuicript 
in  the  royal  libraries  t>f  Vit-nna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  th«  world  by  G,  K.  Heinibach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "Avinhora^  Litipit.  IB.'IB.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  name  A  than  as ui*  who  wrote  a  book  tie 
Crimimbu§^  of  which  thi-re  was  a  man u (script  in  the 
library  of  Ant.  Augustinus.  (0.  E.  Heimbach,  iM 
Itaxi/icorwm  Online  Fvntibui  ScholiiMj  ^c^  Leipa , 
1025,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Oraeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  stholia 
on  EuAlathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leunclav.  Jm  G'r,  Botn.  vol  ii*  p.  207  i  11  ^'im- 
bach,  tie  BasUic.  Orty.  &c.  p,  44.)        [J.T.  G.J 

ATHE'NA  (AftrJ*^  or  '^H^a),  nne  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Ilomer  {IL  v. 
BUO)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zens  without  any 
alluMun  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manfier  in  which 
she  waa  called  into  exiiitence,  while  roost  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  staling  that  she  was  born 
from  the  he^d  of  Zeus.  According  to  Htftiod 
{Thetj^j,  m^,  &c.),  Metis,  the  fim  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeu»,  on  the  advice  of  iiaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  frtira  bis 
head.  (Hesiod,  /,  c  924.)  Pindar  {OL  vii.  ,V», 
Alc*)  adds  that  IlephaL'slus  split  the  bead  of  Zeus 
with  bis  axe,  and  ilial  Athena  sprung  forth  with  a 
mighty  war^shout.  Others  rulate,  that  Prumetheus 
or  Hiinnes  or  Pulamaon  assisted  Zi'us  in  giving 
birth  to  Atbena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  tlie  place  where  the  event  totik  place.  (Ap<illod« 
i.  4.  I  ti  ;  Scbol-  tMd  Puid.  a.  vii.  (J6.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  omionr,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichoms  is  said  to  have  been  the  moat 
ancient  authoritv*  (T/eti.  ad  Lycoph.  3.55  j  Phi- 
Ktr.  A-ow.  ii.  27i  Schol.  aJ  Apolion.  iv.  1810,) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Atberta  a  daughter  of  Zen*;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Paltas  the  wingt>d 
grant,  whom  she  alterwurds  killed  on  atTnuiit  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whoM  tkm 
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•he  used  as  her  acgiit,  nnd  whoRe  win^  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet.  (Tzctz.  ««/  Lifa,ph.  I,  c. ;  Cic. 
t/^  Nut  Dear,  iiL  23.)  A  third  tnulition  cArrics  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  (bu^htcr  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonif.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iv.  lUO), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  &ther  and 
wont  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  pauage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
farther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  oycn  daughter  Pallas. 
(Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  bisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  haye  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Pind.  Pyih,  xii.  1.0,  &c. ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab,  1G5 ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  2  ; 
Pnus.  L  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessuly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  bom  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Acolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rprraf, 
si^ifyiug  ^  head,*^  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
goddess  bom  from  the  head,**  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  bora  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Tztez.  (k/ X^y)^.  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  scut  of  her  wor- 
ship, in  (ireocc  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
IlcK'otia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgiau  towns, 
Athenac  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
lu'r  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (Miiller, 
Orchna,  p.  335.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  nmde  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  lodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyct>pli.Zo5), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
diiughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  mtiht  other  cases  from  local  legends  and  from 
iJcntitications  of  the  Ureck  Atheiui  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entcrtainetl  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
Hpread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  ha\'e 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  tlie 
chamcter  which  she  bean  in  the  religion  of  Greece ; 
for,  ns  her  fatlier  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods  m  Athena  was 
a  combiuiition  of  tlio  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
lilended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rivtMl  the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
iii  the  ancient  writers.     Sho  seems  to  have  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  chaiacter,  and  nM 
the  representative  of  any  particular  pliysical  puvcf 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  ami  wisdon  ap- 
pear in  her  being  the  protectress  and  pnrser\-cr  ol 
the  state  and  of  social  institutioni^  ETerrthiafE. 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  aa^ 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions  ftod  ia* 
dustry,  as  well  as  everything  which  preserve*  aai 
prottK'ts  it  from  injurious  influence  from  withsol, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  aai 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agricuUuns  Athena  is  n- 
presented  as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  aiul  lakf : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  Uessiiy  t( 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  ifce 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  hones,  aaj 
in»tmcted  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridlf. 
her  own  invention.     Allusions  to  this  fcatuif  rf 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  finitm^ 
fioaptAla,  drypi^  Inia,  or  x'^*'''^'**    (("^wl. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1U7G  ;  Tzets.  ail  Lycuf^k.  .VJO;  Hank 
«.  r.  'Inia  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  OL  n. 
79.)      At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  wm 
offered  to  her  in  advance  (irpoxa^<7rifpia,i»uid.i.r.) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  tlte  firfck 
Besides  the  inventions    rchiting    to    agncdlM^ 
othen  also  connected  with  various  kind»  of  scieaoib 
industry,  and  art,  arc  affcril)ed  to  her,  aad  sQ  hff 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  mskekf 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  xequiw  tho^ 
and  meditation.     We  may  notice  the  invratioa  d 
numben  (Liy.  vii.  3),  of 'the  trumpet  (Buckk,aJ 
I'ind.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  imvigation.    [Ai^ 
THViA.]     In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  ike 
was  believed  to  have  nuide  nit^n  acquainird  wiA 
the  means  and  instruments  which  are  necemij 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  | 
fire.     She  was  further  believed  to  tiave  i 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  wumeo  «i« 
employed,  and  she   herself  was  skilled  iu  sack 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  HepIiaeMus  «ineiht 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  ek^nt  sHl 
Hence  she  is  called  ipyayri  {Vans,  i.  24.  $  3),  sal 
iat4>r  writen  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wiidiik 
knowletlge.  and  art, and  ri-pret«nt  her  .is  sitting* 
the  right  hand  hide  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  uqr 
porting  him  with  her  counsel.     (Huul  Od.  xxia 
1(JU,  xviiL  190;  //yiNJi.  iM  IVff.  4.  7,  Ax. ;   Plit 
Vim.  10  ;  Ovid,  /'o^/.  iii.  833 ;  Orph.  y/jrwa.  xxxh 
U  ;   Sponh.  ad  Cailim,  pi  643 ;   Homt.  Carm.  k 
12.  19  ;  comp.  IXd.  of  AmL  under  *AH^um  aal 
XaA4cc7a.)     Aus  the  goddess  who  matie  so  nsaj 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  ciriliaed  liis 
she  is  characterised  by  various  epithets  and  sa^ 
names,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  m 
the   power  of  her   intellect,   such   as   ^rriAeni, 
o^>daA/uTtf,    d{v8«^Na)t,    yAavjciMris,    woAaCtaAef, 
iroAv/Airrtr,  and  f»fxa*'*'*'<t. 

As  the  patron  di\iuity  of  the  state*  she  was  al 
Athens  the  protevtms  of  the  phratries  and  kpaaci 
which  formed  the  ba^is  of  the  state.  The  lestiial 
of  the  Apnturia  h^ul  a  dirrct  refcrfuoe  to  this  par 
ticuUr  point  in  the  chanict«>r  of  the  g^iddess.  (/JM 
of  Ant,  f.  r.  Apaturia.)  She  also  tuauitoinrd  tb 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  urdrr.  lu  iKi 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  pe«^>le.  Th  is  doc^ 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  whwh  sb 
!  is  deK'rilied  as  assisting  Odys^us  agalutt  the  law 
Ie»s  conduct  of  the  suitors.  ((A/,  xiii.  •»^4.)  Sb 
was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  oncirnt  c««i 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  casca  when  the  voles  « 


X  and  xepelft  Arcs^s  myage  loye  of  war, 
en  him.  (t.  840,  &c^  xxL  406.)  She 
vwB  var  for  its  own  mJcc,  bat  simply  on 
the  adTBDtaget  which  the  state  gains  in 
tH;  and  she  therefore  sapports  only  such 
dertakiogs  as  are  begun  with  pnidenoe, 
el  J  to  be  followed  by  &voiuable  retalts. 
:.)  The  epithets  which  she  deriTes  from 
character  are  ^Aclo,  Xa^pia,  ikKtftdxn^ 
and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
ind  harboors  are  under  her  especial  care, 
>  ia  dengnated  as  ipwriwroKitj  dkaXieofit- 
1%,  woAuwxos,  iitpdta,  dxpla,  icApSovxof, 
rprnfMax^pfu^  and  the  like.  As  the  pro- 
rm  of  waiv  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
arho  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
d,  aa  wen  as  for  their  strength  and  Ta- 
aa  Heradea,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes, 
Nomedea,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
■t  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  fiither  and 
vith  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  actire 
far  ahe  buried  Eneeladus  under  the  ishind 
nd  alew  Pallas.  (Apollod.  L  6.  §  l,&c; 
abeim,  ad  Callim,  p.  643 ;  Horat.  Carm, 
In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
iacd  Greeks,  thoogh  on  their  return  home 
I  them  with  stonns,  on  account  of  the 
I  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
,  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
irotcctreas  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
nnour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff, 
eh  ahe  bestows  on  her  £iTouritea  youth 
tj.  (Hon.  OdL  ZTL  172.) 
meter  of  Athena,  as  we  hare  here  traced 
a  aiddle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
ence  she  is  called  in  an  Oxphic  hymn 
)  S^vm  Kti  d^fXvr,  and  hence  also  she  is 
iviirity  (Horn.  Hpm,  ix.  S),  whose  heart 
■Qble  to  the  passion  of  Ioto,  and  who 


ship  was  likewise  vexy  ancient.  Respecting  its- 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  chaneter  underwent  there,  see  Minsrva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  haye  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut  delt^H 
(k.;  Paus.  vi.  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fob,  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
iUhand.  (Pous.  iv.  34.  §  3.)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rired  the  surname  of  Taupo66Kos  (Suid.  t.  v.),  nuns, 
and  cows.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  550 ;  Ov.  MeL  It.  754.) 
Eustathius  {ad  Horn,  Lc)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lambs. 
In  Ilion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrinn  Ajox 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  («.  v.  vourfi)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  b.  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  DicL  of  Ant.  9,  w. 
Pamiikenaea  and  Arrk/f>horia. 

Athena  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronze  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lemnians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height  The  shifld  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  rolie 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
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ihe  wmrt  a  clonk,  the  peplua,  or,  though  mrely, 
th©  chkutijrs.  Tbe  g«n(^^al  ciprcswon  of  her  figure 
!»  thoughifulDMi  and  «irne*tuc«* ;  her  fiice  is  ra- 
ther oval  ttian  roand,  tba  hair  ii  rich  aud  generally 
combed  backward!  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
ibreelj  dovm  behind*  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  father  fitronff  Imilt  than  slender  ^  the  hi  pi  arc 
•mall  and  the  shoulders  bmad,  so  that  the  whole 
•oniewhat  refemblcs  si  male  figure.  (Hirt.  MytkoL 
BiLlMu  i.  p.  4 (J,  6ic\  Welcker,  Zcitschri/l/ur  CittcL 
der  alUn  Kuu*t,  p.  256,  Ac.)  [L.  S.j 

ATHENAHUS  ('Afliii^aujf),  historical  The 
name  diiTered  in  prommciation  from  the  Greek 
ivljccttre  for  AthtHMH^  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated *A(hjMai*»r,  and  the  latter  *kd^¥aiot.  (Eustath, 
aJ  fL  fi,  ^  237.)  K  Son  of  Perickndiu,  a  I-,ace- 
daeitianian,  waa  one  of  the  commi»aiioner«,  who,  on 
tho  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allie*, 
tatified  the  truee  for  one  year  which  in  «.c.  423 
WM  mode  between  the  Lacedaemonii^s  and  Aihe- 
BUiai  and  their  allies;  and  afterwanls  with  Aji»- 
tofiynutv  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  BrasidaA  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (ThucL  iv.  119,  122,)  The 
ftu-  V -'  -irus and  Pericleida* nmrk  the  frientJly 
T'  '  I  subsisted  between  tliis  Gmnly  and 

tin  n.,  and  more  especially  the  fmnily  of 

Pericles. 

^  A  lieutenant  of  Antigosua,  who  wna  sent 
against  the  Nabataeaot,  on  Arabian  people,  (a.  c. 
312.)  fie  surpfised  the  stroogbotd  of  Petra,  hut 
afterwards  tuflered  hiniielf  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almotfc  entirely  destroyed. 
(Oiod.  xtx.  94.) 

3.  A  iiencral  in  the  service  of  Antiochas  VII. 
]1e  aceompaoied  him  on  his  expedition  aj^ainst  the 
Parthiani,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  m  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  u.  c  128. 
He,  however,  periahed  with  hunger  in  his  ilight, 
as  in  consoquencii  of  some  prerioas  exceaws,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  flod  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Diod.  £xc  de  l%rL  et 
ra  p.  603,  ed.  WeBi.) 

4.  Son  of  Aiialus  !^  king  of  Pei^garoai.  [Ev^ 
ifKNaa  ;  Attjllus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frei|uently  in  comiejiioa  with  the  evcnU  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  ?arioui  oeciioni  sent  as  ani- 
basndor  to  Rome  by  his  brotben  Eomenes  and 
Attalni.  (Polybt  ixit.  l,  irri,  9,  xxml  26, 
xnxuu  H;  Ut.  xxxriii.  12,  13,  mlil  55,  x1t.270 

5.  A  CappadociBn,  who  bod  been  banished  at 
the  instODce  of  queen  Atbenats,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Ciecro  wm  watored,  a  c.  51.  (Cic, 
ad  Fam,xv.  4.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('Afltjmioi),  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  n«pt  MiTxa^M'TM'  (on  warlike  engines^ 
addressed  to  Marcellus  (prokibty  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse)*  He  it  perhaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
&A«ns  of  Cyticus,  mentioned  by  Proclus  {*» 
J^mtiiJ,  p»  If^)  a«  a  distinguished  malhemntidan* 
The  abore-men tinned  work  is  printed  in  ThcvenL>tV 
MtitAemaOci  Vfterr*,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric*  BiU. 
Orate,  iv.  p.  22lV  iic) 

2.  All  vfi^mAAiMATir  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Lai^ruuii.  (vL  14,  ni  3o.)  He  waa,tb« 
author  of  two  rpignun*  in  the  Greek  Antbologj. 
(Brunckt  AmtJ,  iu  p.  ^57.) 

3,  AiiiiarfjHUi-iN,  the  eontcmporar^r  and  oppo- 
fmit  of  Hi'f  tuagor^u.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  thv 
iff  of  decctiiiig.  (gulntil.  iii.  h  ft  HI,  it.  15.  $23.) 
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4.  Of  StMit-cuH,  a  phtloioplief  < 
tetic  school,  mentioned  by  Stmbo  (rir,  _ 
a  contemporary  of  his  owq«  He  araa  tof  it 
tho  leading  deniagofTue  in  his  nttlvt  d! 
afterwards  came  lo  fiome  and  bfiim*  M| 
with  L.  Liciniiii  Varro  Mur^  "^  «^"  t*»*4 
of  the  plot  which  the  lalt«  i«i 
hod  entered  into  ngainst  A  ■'-h«m 
componicd  him  in  his  flight,  lie  waa  retal 
pardoned  by  Augouui,  aa  there  was  m  i 
of  his  having  taken  a  mar^  active  part  J 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writi 
by  Diodonis.   (il  20.) 

5.  A  STOIC  phtIo«i>pber,  mentionc4 
rius  in  his  life  of  Plotinus.  {c  20.) 
aUo  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  i 
Uert  X   -22.  12.)  II 

ATHENAEUS  ('AftfmiOf),  a  in  ' 
eratit,  a  tov^-n  on  the  left  sida  of  iha  { 
mouth  of  tlie  Kile,  is  called  by  Suida*  a  ^ 
<(0f,  a  tenn  which  may  be  best  neoden 
English,  a  littmry  man,  Suidas  pWes  hJJI 
**  timet  of  *l/anr»*,^  but  wliether  by  this  ii 
Matrus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  CifUMll 
also  Marcus  Antoninus^  We  know,  howffi 
Oppian,  who  wroi«  a  work  eolith  //ei/tipal 
Hcribed  to  Caracalla,  iv-ia  a  little  anti 
(Atheu.  L  p.  13),  and  that  Coinraodl| 
when  he  wrote  (iii<  p.  537),  sn  that  \ 
been  bom  in  tho  reign  of  Aurrtiti*,  1 
under  his  successor!.  Part  of  his  work  wM 
been  written  after  jt,  n.  22R,  lhi»  date  |^ 
Dion  C4(&»ius  for  the  death  of  Ulpiao  tkll 
which  event  he  mentions,  (sv.  p.  CIB6.) 

H  is  extant  work  is  eutith'd  tlie  rkyimmj^ 
it.  the  BumiueiojfU^  LtamM^  or  iImt!,  pilll 
has  Utely  bi.«n  in^eitdU  Tkt  VmUrimn  / 
h  may  be  considered  one  of  the  eafikil  ca| 
of  what  are  called  Awk^  bein^  an  tmoMUi  J 
anecdotes,  extmcts  from  the  writinfs  df  pMl 
torians,  dramatists^  philotoph«n,  oratoci^  ii 
sicians  of  bets  io  natufal  hulory,  eritkin 
discussions  on  almost  oveiy  eoBCrttable  i 
enpeciaUy  on  Oaslmnomy,  upon  which  Midf 
he  UMatMnt  a  work  (now  lost)  «f  ' 
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U'lls  us  httnM*lC»  iluit  he  had  fvad  and  madv 
from  BOO  plays  uf  the  middle  comedy  ooJy 
p.  33G.) 

Athriui^UB  trpreaents  himself  aa  dnoS 
his  friejid  Timocfatea,  a  bani|ii«t  giiwi  at  1| 
of  Laurentiua  (Aw4<^w*X  ■  neHit  Mm 
several  guesit,  of  whoin  tba  beet  hnowA  ail 
a  phyddaiu  aud  Ulpian,  the  la  anno.  Tl 
is  in  l^e  ibno  of  a  dUlogue*  io  wlnai  ^hm 
art  thfi  intcrlocuton,  related  t^  Tiiimw 
double  nadiiner)-,  which  would  hare  hm 
veoieal  to  an  author  who  had  a  nol  talaal 
ntttis  writiiu*  bill  which  ta  thm  baaa4i  4 
nami,  who  liad  nofw,  i*  wboAj  naEBM 
As  a  work  of  art  the  failo>«  is  cowylit^ 
of  tune  and  dramotk  uvibabiltty  aiw  sQeffj 
by  tb>i  iup|Kititian  thai  sa  iniii»Bs»  a  ««« 
rv^rd  of  tl)9  coaveCMitkA  ad  a  tingte  1k»4 
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I  ■wrntotet  of  ^(wnniuidA,  iu  of  Apic 
pHl  di  lb*  tJuve  iUiuliioiia  gluttons  of  t 


mg  at  rt  ibu  produce  af 
Lonf  quoUtioniimd  in- 
telMdiiecd  Apropos  of  annwj 
«9it)i*<ly  destroy  the  form  of  thi} 
before  w«  hftvo  fitrished  a  »po4H:h 
t  «Ini  «!•  the  fifcaker.  And  wh«n  in 
k»  tkia  «0eiliisioii  w«  are  luddenly  brought 
Tiiiiocxmt«A«  we  are  iimU^  pro- 
v»j  in  whieh  tiie  book  h  put 
B«»i  m»  m.  work  UlufttratiTe  of  ancient 
ft  rotkction  of  ctuioiis  fmdK  iiamct  of 
IngmratAt  whidu  tmt  for  Aihiinaeui, 
leilj  Iwftt  pCTJahed ;  in  bhort,  as  a  body 
If  MiitqiyniMi  rwHUth,  it  woiUd  be  dlM- 
t  ikc  DiipttMO^rinaa  too  highly. 
bc«itH»  •ontwluit  BbuLidty,  con&ider- 
l»efwe«n  a  divrui^inn  ou  th«  Im* 
t  of  thm  SonU  And  f*nc  on  the  Pleatures  of 
le^  witli  oil  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
hft0%  Phaedo,*— AthenaeuK  and  Tisnocmtea 
Islitiibetl  for  PhaiKlo  and  Ecbecmteft. 
mm  of  Uutrrntitti  are  ih«t]  introdtioed,  and 
ktkm  of  the  tarans  begint*  It  woald 
Me  IP  KiTv  BA  aoconnt  of  the  eontenU  of 
I ;  a  lew  mftdmtjm  therefore  miut  iutRce. 

idni 
that 
to  bsTO  ipent  many  thouKnnds 
mmI  Co  have  Uved  at  Miatunuiu  in 
I  of  Tibemo,  wbenco  be  Bailed  to  AfnVa, 
I  af  good  Wbeler* ;  but  finding,  a«  bit  ap- 
tlw  tlMH^f  that  they  were  no  Uu^^^er  Umn 
Ub  ho  Ota  In  Italj,  be  turned  liiick  wtLh- 
iometimtm  we  hare  aneedutcft  to 
id  oatttnl  history,  e.g.  it  ia  thewu 
ir  !■  fnlritionfl  ( 1 ),  ^3^  the  «tnteioent  tluit 
tiia  ^irTil,  and  (J)  becaufte  fluid  1  ge- 

10  to,  as  aOk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
of  AbdeiB  allowed  hicDoelf  to  be 

^  mrm  tbo  Theomopboria  (though  be  hod 
bim«elf}«  tn  order  that  ih» 
f  iao  bk  death  might  not  prevent  hi«  maid- 
fima  oeicbratitig  the  fecttvol.  The  &tory 
niM  and  Pinnoteer  {wwvo^vAa^  or  iru-ro- 
i  iold  tn  the  eonne  of  the  diji>qui»itions 
The  ptnna  !■  a  biralTe  iiheU-H&h 
)»  Hm  plnaoteera  oaall  crab,  who  inhabits 
biV  vhrlL  As  eoon  m  the  small  tish  on 
kv  ointia  oibeitta  ba^-e  iwiud  in,  the  piuno- 
I  too  fBOtio  Oi  a  KJjgnal  to  him  to  clooe  his 
I  iKBrm  ibook     Gtananatical  dioctusions 

11  op  vltb  ^MtnnuMnk ;  e.  g,  the  atooont 
WjlMfm  b«gias  wUb  the  htw*  of  it*  occea- 

of  oop^  bjr  OP  toqnuy  into  the  spelling  of 
^  llioiim  tl^,  Maf^  litoy^  or  Japiaf, 
Em  or  mdo  in  topfwrt  of  each,  and  we 
R^  M  wit  fbrmerly  the  huuc  as  &jnpi^ 
idk  fvl  be  deduces  on  explanation  of  the 
ntlfnV  tortb  fnm  an  egg.  This  tuggesti 
i  f  ititiiin  iettm  Ehphus,  who  taye  that 
riooid  fonni*!  egg^  ;  tinrl  no  he  wntidcn  on 

tfory  TOfirty     1  f.h 

[bib  wiU  i^iie  ioj  0 

of  bit  en  t 


«|  iOQfida.  Cyituicus,  on4*  of  ilie 
bnad  (^pTOf ),  **  not  htivrever  fur 
t^  ^  tbt  Jlaooapiaits  ;  **  and  then  wc  arc 
Etal  Aftao  Ibc  king  to  Arliu  the  eatable, 
i  ibat  b»  oitvd  Bi^U,  whkh  brijkgs  in  a 
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gramnutliad  diacusaion  on  the  word  Tdptxor, 
whether  it  u  moseuline  in  Attic  or  not.  Some* 
times  antiqunrian  points  are  diKiUied,  espetially 
!li»meric.  ThuB^  he  exoininea  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  llamerio  raeoli  look  plaee,  m\d  the 
t^Miuineneikii  of  tome  of  tbo  Uues  in  the  Iliad  and 

^Str  ydp  Kfltrd  Bu^if  JSitktpioif,  tis  4wo^*rro^ 
which  he  pronounces  spurious^  and  only  jntroduccj 
to  explain 

aMfiaros  Zi  ol  ^k&w  0trf^¥  d^a^s  yitviKaas, 
liis  €tymul4igical  conjiKiturcs  are  in  the  u-^unl 
ityle  of  ancient  fkUilalogy,  hi  pronng  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  dmnkeune«s«  as  he  contid^r^  it,  he 
denvea  Gitlini  from  $t^y  '4vfKa  oiMfUtrtftu  nnd  fitOvu^ 
from  >ifTa  rd  0i^ty»  Wq  oflen  obtain  from  hiui 
curious  pii*ci's  of  informution  on  subJKts  eonnecttfd 
with  ancient  nrt,  ns  lluit  ihi-  kind  of   'r  '  p 

cidU'd  j&t/rJf  wa»  lirst  devised  by  Pi:  l- 

delphua    as  an  ornament  for  the  «>L..i  >h 

queen,  Arsinoe.  [Ar^imov,  No»  2.]  At  tlie  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scolia  and  other 
»ong«,  which  the  savant  recite.  One  of  thc<i«  is 
a  r^  cunosltj^ — a  long  by  Aristotle  in  pnuae  of 

Among  the  authora,  whose  works  are  now  losl^ 
from  whom  Atheimeus  giv«!«  t^xtmctJ^  ore  Alcnt'iis, 
Agatlion  the  trjgtc  pyet,  AtUi«tiienes  the  philo- 
supht^r*  Archilochus  tlie  inventor  of  iiimbics^  Ale- 
rmiulcr  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epiino- 
jiidea  of  Crete,  Empt'dsxles  of  Agrigeutum,  Cm- 
tinus,  Eu[joliB  (HouSut.  u  4, 1),  Akmun,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wa*lt'ful  glutlonX  and 
many  others  whose  noinci  are  wull  known,  fn 
allf  he  cite*  nearly  UOU  authors  and  mart?  thmi 
1'2C0  separate  works,  Atht'nacua  wa*  nho  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  ircpi  t^v  iv  ivoi<f  ^titriXtvtr- 
dvrwv^  which  prokubly,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipno«ophi&ts,  mid  the  obyiuu^  unfitness  ot 
Atbenoeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  mther  a  coUec- 
tion  of  anecdotes  tlian  a  cotmectcd  Kittory. 

Of  tlie  JJeipnotopkuU  the  lirst  two  booksf  and 
ports  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifu>enlb,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unkno\n».  The  origiiml  work,  huwi-ver,  was  rare 
in  tlie  time  of  Euitathiua  (latter pjirt  of  Ijth  cfut.); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  cxiuniiilEg  nearly  a 
bimdred  of  his  references  to  AUiemu'-uH,  that  hit 
only  knowledge  of  him  vmn  through  the  Epii-ime. 
(I'ktUttris,  p.  130,  &c.)  Perijonius  (pnfuce  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schweighauser)  hk»  proved  that 
Aelion  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Variutu  HidoHft  (middle  of  3rd  cent),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  aljno«t  iti 
the  life- time  of  the  pillaged  author.  1  he  iMtfmo- 
wophuis  also  furnished  to  Mocrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  i^iuturnaiM  (end  of  4tb 
cent)  i  but  no  one  has  availed  Idmself  so  hugely 
of  Athenaecu't  erudition  as  Eustathius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Alhenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schwei^hiiuser  the  Cfjdex  Veneto-Poriii' 
ensii.  From  this  all  ihe  others  which  we  now 
posiCM  are  copies ;  to  that  the  text  of  the  wtrrk^ 
etpedall/  in  the  poetical  ports,  is  in  a  very  an- 
settled  suie.  The  MS.  was  brought  £raai  dreeco 
by  cardinal  Dessarion,  and  after  his  death  wat 
placed  in  the  Ubmry  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whenco 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napolison,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  eollatM)  by  Schweigbausar^a 
sou.     It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  V<)\b  kxxl* 
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tury.  The  subscript  b  nlwtiys  placed  oftet,  instMid 
of  under,  the  vowtU  with  which  it  u  oonnectod, 
uid  the  whole  ia  written  without  contnciiooi* 

The  fint  «dttiaii  of  Atb«fuiieu»  wo*  thjit  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  jHiMthod  At  Biule,  153A  * 
a  third  by  Dunubon  8l  OcncvAt  1597,  with  th(> 
Latin  ver&ion  of  Dtdccampius  (Jiu^que^  l>ali*champ 
of  Caen),  and  a  comm«ntarj  publitihed  iu  1600; 
a  fourth  by  SchwcigliKiUMjr*  Stniiburg,  U  vol*.  Ovo. 
1801-1807,  fotmded  on  a  colLuion  of  the  above- 
tnenlicned  MS*  and  ol*f»  of  ft  vaKuibIc  copy  of  the 
Epitome;  a  lifih  by  W,  Dindorf,  3  toIs.  8vo^ 
Ltfiptti^,  1827.  The  latt  la  the  best,  Schweig- 
hauier  not  having  availed  himKlf  iutTiciently  of 
Ikt  iRgacity  of  previoiu  critirfi  in  amending  the 
l«qrt,  and  being  oimielf  apparently  very  igDorant 
of  motritid  Inwi.  There  ii  a  tmnslation  of  AUie- 
naeuf<  inio  French  by  M*  LcftnTo  de  Villebnuje, 
under  the  title  *^Bnn  que  t  doaSfi^TiniiH  par  A  then  te,*^ 
I781^~17dl,  5  vols,  -ttn,  A  good  arude  on  Schweig- 
liau»er*6  edition  wHl  lie  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol  tii,  1803.  [Q.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHENAEUS  ('A^wwi),  ii  alebrated  phyw- 
clan,  who  woi  the  found i^r  of  ihc  uyvl  of  the  Pneuma> 
tici.  He  wa»  bom  in  Ciiicia,  at  AttiUrim  according 
to  Galea  (De  ElemmL  ejr  I/ippoer,  i.  6.  vol.  u  p. 
457 ;  D^in.  Med,  prooein.  vol  xiK,  pp.  247,  356  ■ 
Dt  7V»iii.  Paffiit,,  ijc.  c.  «.  vol  vii,  p.  609 ;  De 
D^W.  Pub,  IT.  10.  vol  viii.  p.  749),  or  ot  Tar»n« 
aecording  to  Ciielia*  Aurelianut.  (De  Mori.  Acui, 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  yean  of  hiA  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  but  a*  Agathinut  woi  one  of 
hit  follower!  [  AtiATiiiNVs],  he  must  have  liv<ed  in 
the  fir»t  century  nfier  Chrivt.  (GaL  Dt  Diffnoic. 
I*t*It,  i.  S.  vol  viil  p.  787.)  He  wat  tutor  to 
Theodoru6  (Dir>g.  Laert.  ii.  104},  and  apptwrs  to 
have  practiced  at  Rome  with  great  Kuccea*.  Some 
account  of  hi*  doctrines  and  tho»e  of  the  Pueuinalici 
it  ipv«ti  ia  th«  Dtrt,  o/Aftt ».  r.  /^ruma/Mi,  bnt 
of  bla  peiaonal  hiitory  no  further  porticulan  ire 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminout 
writeri  a*  the  twenty- fourth  volume  of  on*  of  hw 
works  lift  qnoted  by  Galen  (Dt  Cn 
3.  T<d.  vii.    p.  lt)5),   and  tha   t 

Oiibttiitta.   (CotL  Mtdie,  i%,  5.  p.  *s'^^,'^     .. ^, 

k»ip»v«rt  famain*  but  the  titlaa,  and  oomo  in^ 
mtnu  preterfed  by  OriUiiiua.  (GM*  Mtdk.  I  % 
f.  20(J,  V,  5.  p.  2tia,  ix.  5.  11  pp.  'Sdti,  StJU.V  For 
further  infoTTUtttion  the  reader  may  con»ult  Le 
Om*!  //ill.  d9  la  M4d, ;  HaUer^i  Btbhotk.  M^fc, 
J^99tt,  voL  I  p^  too ;  Oit«rbmMiH  Jh  Sfi^tf^ 
Mhmmaimorvm  M^dkomm //(wtoda,  Altoti  1 7i)l, 
Sro*;  and  Sprengel'i  Ilitt  d*  la  Mid. 

Tbift  i»  in  tlie  RoyaJ  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  ibe  iixteenth  century,  containing  a  treati«e 
on  Urmt^  flfpl  Otipwi'  2vy(njlra  "Aicptfffjf,  by  a  per* 
ton  of  kbe  name  of  Athenacnt,  but  it  i«  not  known 
lor  oertain  whether  he  ia  the  lame  indiviJiud  a» 


t]ie  found^^r  <>f  the  PneumalicL  [  W.  A.  (J.] 

A  '"Sw  a  atattiAry  of  di*tinction,  who 

Houi  the  lS5lh  Ulympiiid.   (PUn.//.iV. 

J\  '<>RAS  {*kBifwi^yipa%)  deliven  in 

Thu..  v-i-iv.  v«.  JJ5 — 10)  the  ipecch  whkb  repre- 
aent*  tbo  eomniMi  IMlog  of  tbe  democniticai  parly 
«t  Symoua  oct  tito  fifvt  reporu  of  tbv  fntended 
•tpNitiOA  (nm  Athena,  &,  t*.  415,  lie  ii  called 
i4ji0»  ^p»(rr^fiyt,  who,  in  Syniraae  and  other 
Hvnan  atatea,  appcora  to  haw  bpen  an  netual 
ttapatiatak, Itka  U19  B<9BiMi  tribonua  pIcbU.  {yi\\\- 

\u^DotM.^.%i,)  fA.  rr.  cj 
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the  aoa  nf  Archeatmtid«i,  wia  otn 
dofi  tent  by  tha  S^nif"»  to  Laei;^ 
foM  the  battle  of  Mycala,  a  c  479. 

2L  A  Mikatan,  waa  Mut  by 
of  aoma  maiccikary  tnrafa  to 
Rhodiaiii,  wbea  iLey  ware  al 
Poljorcetea  (a<  c*  30.j),  and 
of  the  counter-mine  which  waa 
dlana.     iK-iaetriua  attempted  to 
diM.'lo»ed  bit  overturea  to  the  \i\ 
bled  them  to  make  priaoner 
of  high  tank  in  the  acr? ioa  «f 
1^.  <»4.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  nerrkv  of 
Mooedoniiw  n.  c  !200,  Ilia  naoM 
frequently  in  the  hiatory  of  the  war  be 
prince  and  the  Romania  (Li v.  %%\i,  t 
xxxil  5,  xcxtiL  7;  Polybb  iviii,  5.) 

4.  There  waa  an  offlocr  d^lhe  whm*  a 
acrvice  of  Peraeuji.,  who  coQun«ade4  at  T 
in  the  war  with  tlie  Roouuia,  a  C  I 
xliv.  ai) 

Tbeia  were  aevend  otker  pano^  al 
among  whom  we  may 
apokao  of  by  Cicero  {jtf^  ftaee^  ^ 
philoiophKr,  to  whom  F      " 
ir«pl  Ttty  ir^pdl  tlAiirMVi 
tiui^  Cod.   15^);    and  a  biftbop 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Ckrom,  p.  4;    Fabric. 
viL  p.  101) 

ATHENA'OORAS  (*AI 
philQ«o{>her  converted   to   the 
tlourished  in  the  •ecnod  century  of 
mime  i»  unaccountably  pakwd  or«r 
and  Jeromes  and  the  ouly  1 
notice  of  bim  ia  contained  iu  a 
puA  bidetea,  publiiliod  by 
with  his  Damrioiiom 
coment  it  ia  atated,  thai  Al 
maater  of  the  cateehetica]  adii 
and  that  He  ftnuriabed  in  tbe 
liom  ha  addi 
Ii 


tloni ;  but  wh«a  ha  < 

with  thia  view^  be  baflUB*a4 

he  bad  purpoacd  to  deatroy*     It  bl 

by  thia  wTiler<»  thai  Clemena  Alea 

diiciple  of  AibeAigoiaai  and  P 

pie  of  Ciemmtk     Hm 

Sidetea   wia   lig^tlj  crrti 

timr«;  and  tMPa  wn  mi 

if}  thefflregoiiif  itilflnMlii*     M 

of  the  ChriatJa 

Hadrian  and  Aatoaiiina.     It  I 

by  some  modem  adtolata,  iIm  il  \ 

Marcas  Aurcliua  aitd  t^a^m  V^ 

bec-n  ahewn  by  ifi 

pemra  to  whom  it 

AurvliuB  and  hi*  m 

Baronitta»  Prtaviua,  '1 

Lumper,  and  many  otbtM  < 

again*  tnot  Ck 

not  the  taaaiBf^  of  PMIi 

probable  that  Atbeii«g«iift  nm  I 

nected  with  the  eekWied 

Alexandria.     Ail  that  ire  ka 

that  he  waa  an  Athenian  hf  \ 

ChriMinnity,  and  the  axtlkor  ef  I 

cd  Ap<ilfl|or«  mm!  «i  I 


KMBS  Of  AUienagoni  are  these :  H.  Ste- 
^7^  icprintod  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
I  1686  ;  Biahop  FeUV,  Oxford,  1682 ; 
gX  JjdfB§,  1684-85;  Dechair*s,  Oz- 
.  His  woilu  are  alio  given  in  the  edition 
hfaztjr,  pnbliahed  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
lections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
J.  O.  Lindner^  notes  to  his  edition  of 
7  for  the  Christians  (Longottl.  1 774-75) 
irtKolar  ncommendation.  The  writings 
,  with  fiagments  from  other  ancient 
nslated  into  English  by  Darid 
mt  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
I  of  tlie  treatise  on  the  Resaneetioo  by 
otder»  London,  1573w  SeaT.A.Cbriss% 
few  d9  AAemffOTM  VUa  ei  Ser^,  Logd. 
1 9;  Polycarp  Leysei^  Dmertath  de  AOt- 
ipa.1736.  [J.M.M.] 

NA'OORAS  CAtfimry^pat),  a  physi- 
MttlMr  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
L  wm.  Urine,  of  which  then  »  a  Latin 
m  cletwith  century  m  the  Boyd  Idb- 
noiL  Some  bnoae  coins  struck  at 
t  haneur  of  a  person  nsmed  Athena- 
I  fhoaght  by  D&  Mead  (in  has  Dsnerf. 

il  fSMMSBlMI  O  amJ/tWUtU  Ml  MsdiCOtUM 

mmnm§,  Lond.  1724,  4tai)  to  zefer  to 
iciaB  of  tins  name;  bst  this  is  now 
aavidefBd  to  be  a  mistaiBB.  (See  Did. 
WL  MbMoo,)  a  woric  on  Agrienltare 
SB  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
sJbAui.  LI.  §9)  and CohuneUa (2)» 
LLfiqi  [W.A.O.] 

HA'IS  CA6i|paflr).  I.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
kfaiamdwr  the  0ml,  bofn  at  Eiythzae. 
in  pu  64&.) 

amad  PAtfosforaw  (*iX^0TOfy<sr),  the 
liabanaoea  II.,  idar  of  Ganpadoda,  and 
«  of  AriofaannsallL    (Ck  td  JPkum. 


(C;oinp.LobeclE,Jjrfaopi.ii.p.l220.)    [C.P.M.] 

ATHE^ION  TAeifi'^),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Sonmns  (XM  AtU  OUietr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  £FBsistrata%  and 
who  must  therefore  haye  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ'  He  may  yery  possibly  be  the  same  phy^ 
sician,  one  of  whoM  medical  formuke  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medic,  r.  25.  p.  95.)     [W. A.G.] 

ATUITNION.  1.  A  pointer,  bom  at  Maroneia 
in  .Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth^ 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nidas,  whom  he 
resembled  and  exceUed,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gare  promiM  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxT.  11.  s.  40.  §29.) 

2.  The  engrayer  of  a  celebmted  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (Dracci,  Ahm.  dtgli 
AmL  Ime.  I  80 ;  Miiller,  Arek.  d.  Ktmd.  p.  498, 
Anm.2.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  ('AOifrflnror),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian (ji»dgin^  from  his  name),  who  must  haye  lived 
some  time  m  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonins  Laigns^  {De  Oompot.  Medioam.  c. 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhqw  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (DeCompot.  Medieanu 
teo.  Loeae^  ir.  8.  toI  xii  p.  789.)     [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENOCLES  ('AenyoKKijs).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  caUed  the  place  Peiraeeus.  The  date 
of  this  eyent  is  uncert^ku    (Strab.  ziL  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  aoeofdlng  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristnchns.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenodes  who  wrote  upon 
the  eariy  histray  of  the  Assyrians  and  Modes 
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iuAtnictcd  iu  tlie  doeirinei  of  the  Stoict.  Hi*  aftcr- 
wordft  vr?nt  to  ApoUonm,  where  be  taug!ii,  atid 
AlU'acted  tlie  notice  of  OctarianuSi,  whom  he  iiil- 
lowed  to  Rome,  lie  itood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor^  and  wna  pennitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  ae  did  on  some  occasioni  with  cotiAidi'mtile 
IreedoQi.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi  36,  Ivi.  43;  Zonanit,  p* 
£44,  b.)  Ztmimiia  (L  6)  telli  ui,  ttiat  tlie  goreni- 
meut  of  AuifHBtun  became  milder  in  contequeiico  of 
hia  attend] ni^  to  the  advice  of  Athonodonii.  The 
yoimy;  Claudius  waa  placed  under  hla  ijistroction. 
(Stii'L  CtumL  4.t  In  hii  old  age  he  retiiroed 
to  TarsiiH,  which  wnB  at  that  lime  miAgovemod 
by  Boethtii,  a  favourite  of  Autonius.  Atheno' 
dorat  procurod  bii  cjcpuluon  and  that  of  hit 
partr^  aad  n*fttored  order.  Through  hift  in- 
flutnoe  with  Augu«tui,  he  procured  for  hi»  native 
city  0  rcmiMion  of  the  vectigalia.  lie  died  at 
the  age  of  eighly-t%vcf»  and  hi»  memory  was  ho- 
llOQred  by  an  annual  feitiral  and  merifiee.  (Strab. 
«iT.  p.  674  ;  Luciaii,  Macrob,  21 ;  C»c»  a^  Fam, 
iii»  7,  ofi  Aft  xvL  14.)  He  wa*  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categone»  of  AriHtotle  ( Purphyr. 
tn  CtMtfff,  p.  21,  a. ;  SiiiipHc.  Catfff.  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
iHMnia,  Srrm*  33)  attributed  by  9>ome  to  Atbeuodoma 
Ctirdylio;  of  an  account  of  T&nqt(Si(*ph/A7x^<*^''f)  I 
of  a  work  addrewed  to  OclaTiA  (PI  at.  Poptk.  17); 
of  one  wfpt  <nrov9itt  tul  wtu^dat  ( Athtf  n.  x\l  p,  5 1 !) ); 
of  A  woric  called  Xltplrann  (Diog.  Liiert.  iii.  3^  ¥. 
S<J),  and  of  tome  others.  (Fabric.  BiU,  6'rtietv  liL 
pw  543;  Hoffmann,  Dittert*  dt  Athtn*  T^tramxi, 
Lipi.  1732 1  Serin,  in  the  Mimoirt»  de  CAcml,  dt$ 
Itmsr.  xijt.  p.  77.) 

4.  Somiuiied  Cobuvlio  (K<*f^\fK{iuv)^  a  Stoic 
philoftophcr,  bom  at  Tnii^iift.  He  wn«  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergj^muA^  and  in  hi*  annety  to 
pfeaerve  the  doctriiie«  of  his  *ect  in  their  original 
purity,  ufted  to  cut  out  from  the  worica  of  the  Stoic 
wriu^r^  »uch  porta  aa  appe*red  to  him  Mroiieotia  or 
inconftistent  He  ramovod  from  Pergamua  to  Rome^ 
«iid  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whoae  house  he  died. 
(Strab.  xiT.  p.  674 ;  Diog.  Lairt  vii.  34 ;  Plot, 
Cka,  Mm,  10  ;  Senec  de  TranquHL  Antmi^  c.  3,  Bp, 
^1.4.) 

5.  An  HaxTRiA?;,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
ijVoTa.  (Photiiis  Citd,  119.) 

'  6.  Of  RtioDES,  a  rhetoriflkm  spoken  of  by  Quin> 
tilian.  (ii.  17.) 

7«  Of  Soli,  a  dtaeiple  of  Zetioft.  (Diog.  Loerl 
vii.  30.  121.)  He  maintained,  in  oppotiiion  to  the 
other  Stoica,  that  all  of^encM  were  not  eqii&L 

8.  Of  TAMt^a.     [See  No..  3  and  4.) 

9.  Of  TatM,  a  fdaycr  on  the  cithara,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  aMi»t*^d  at  the  festivities  cele- 
bmlod  at  Sosa  in  b.  c  3*24,  on  the  occhkiou  of  the 
mnrriage  of  Alexander  with  Btutira.  There  wan 
tilso  A  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  tervioet 
were  called  into  re<}ai*itioa  on  the  huuo  occastnu. 
(Athen.  jctL  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

ATIIENODO'RUS  ('A^w^w^t),  a  Grwk 
ithysiidari  in  the  Itrat  otntury  after  Christ  or  the 
M^gtaniog  of  the  «.'Ound.  He  was  nrobably  a  eou- 
tampomry  of  Pluiarth,  by  whom  toe  first  book  of 
Ikia  tnoTi  ' '  ^  ■'  '.  IHttatet^  *Ev4<lj^ul^  b 
qwnvd.  U*)        [W.A.a] 

ATHi  A^»^«^fW     1.  A  sta- 

taary,  m  native  of  Cieitor  in  Airadia,  executed 
atalaat  of  Zens  stifl  Atw^VIo,  whiVH  wrfr  d^d tented 
hj  libo  lattdii 


ATIA. 

of  the  elder  Polycletii%  and  Booiidked  al  i 
of  the  fifth  century  Bv  e.     (Paua.  x.  H.  f  8f 
H,  N*  xxxW,  13,  init,  and  §  2«.) 

2*  A  aculptor,  the  ton  and  punil  of  Ag 
of  Rhodes,   whom  he  aasiated  m  cxcoMiif  1 
group  of  Laoeoon.    rAuca^Koia*]       (C  P-T 

ATHENO'nENES  (*A0^»w>4inir)«tWi 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  ealitiod  C« 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  IG4,  a.) 

ATHENO'GENK-  /*i|»),  a  Chri^fai 

martyr,  of  whom  nn'  knpwit  withsa^t 

taioty  than  tluvt,  y^h  .rtioeedtaf  fa  lit  | 

stake,  he  tL>tl,  as  a  to  his 

hymn  in  which  the  lii  r  Hujy  ^i 

acknowledged.     Wo  Icanj  ihw  fart  from  St, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recordtxi.    (£to 
SamctOf  c.  29.)     On  the  supposed  null 
testimony,   some   have  ens>neousiir 
Athcnogenes  thr  morning  hymn  (St 
begiriuing  Ai^a  h  0\^UTToif  B#^,  ami  ihc  e' 
hjTun    {6fWot   ^tfxfpcvflf)    br'ginniijg   ■*^  - 
d7mr  S^itf.     {P»r  the   hyrana   tf 
Usher,   IHm*.   d^  Sjfmttoh-AfVMiiJiePt  4w. 
Thomas  Smith's  MutvUftwn  ^irytra^  n.  I 
bnc  Bi&f.  Gr.  viL  pp^  1 71-2.)     Rot  iWi) 
passage  makes  w>  meutinn  wbalevvf  i4  tha . 
hymn,  while  he  cj^prenflly  rliitingniihi  tka 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenot{«aa%  and  mtfa 
does  not  know  who  was  its 
into  the  alwre- mentioned  eiror  tn  tbv  fifii 
of  his  Htatoim  Litraana  (ed.  1689),  h 
in  the  diaserlatioB  da  LUirm  tt  QfiA 
(inMeonam^  afipended  to  tbo  icttiMid 
lished  in  \i*M.     Le  Moyno  makat  A\ 
contemporary  with  CUmens  AJaxaadfln^ 
presents  him  aa  ittflbring  uadar  tlM 
rus.     In  this  chronokigy  Ca*ft  and  ~ 
ff amier,  in  m  note  ttpoa  tlM 
BmI^  idenl]fi«i  dw  '  ' 
the  martyntlogiM  rap 
clelian.  Raroniiit  and  TOIflMOt 
that  Athenog«nat  i«  oo*  anil  tin 
nagorsa,   whose    upoloBgr   tm  tW 
addxrased  to  M*  AttfoliiM  Aiitoiinrat  m 
Commodus.     (Le  Moynn    Vm4a  Sami 
1003^;    Tiilemont,  Mimeim  «iw  & 
Lumfier,  JliMtoria  Tkaaia^i»4}ritim^4k^ 
40 ;  Fabric,  im.  Gr,  r\l  pp.  170-2.) 

ATHO'US  rA0wos)*  a  sumauM  oT 
from  mount  Atkog,  on  whieh  tlMjrad 

ATHRYILA'TU*    CA»f^Jmfm% 
physician  of  Thaios,  iotroduoad  hf 
one  of  the  spfakars  in  his  S^a^tik 
and  who  must  lliamiM*  Inirv  tivml  at  tht 
the  Hiriit  nr  th«  iM^Baing  of  the 
afi.r-    ■  ( 

A  ::m  (K0*rfigf4t%  AT] 

ni        ,    iv  .^dSoj),  and  IIVPRT 
A<»r),  Uireo  Imnthons  who  can*  tima 
and  founded  dties  ia  Lydia,  wlbdl  wma 
their  aamea.     Tbaia  dUm  watm 
s«ftod  by  Ihtb  inhiMtiiiift,  i 
the  town  oC  Nyaw  whenei  ti« 
Athymbmt  aa  iu  fmt4tm  (Sttik  itv^  f^ 
Steph.  Bva.  «.  r.  *ABv$i$aa.  ) 

ATIA,  thr  f  M. 

Aricitt,  and  of  .1  -tar  of  C*  Swiim 

8hi»  wa»  marftcd  lo  C  Uctafii% 
hijn  th*^  motlssr  of  Aasaatm  Oaamt*    ( 
4i  VelLPat.ii59,>     &a 
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oi  iW  laa  «f  ApdK  w&o  had  btercoume  with 
■r  m  ibe  htm  «f  a  ingtm^  while  the  wni  itr«^iriiig 
*  tetmiab  is  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
,ihc  J I  Soet.  O^.  94.)  She  atrvftiliy  oi- 
L  t»  llw  •dvefttkm  of  her  •on,  and  m  oh  thu 
i  ilMBc4  t^  the  Milhor  of  the  Dialogue  on 
ft  (lb  89)  Moaig  with  Cornelift,  the  znother  of 
•ad  Aux^i^  the  mother  of  C.  Juliui 
Bcr  Inuband  died  in  n.  c*  6%  when  her 


I VM  onijr  f<nir  jtmr*  of  oge,  and  the  aftcrwotds 
■IhI  I*  Marciu*  Philippua,  who  was  coeibuI  in 
fr  ML  On  tiie  death  of  JulJue  CiieMhr«  Ahe  sad 
HbMid  tiled  tm  diatuftde  her  ma  ttem  iccep^ 
■  inkcrUance  which  ha  greftt-unck  had  left 
(PlBt.  CSc^  44  ;  Suei.  (ki.  H ;  VeU.  Pat  ii*  00  i 
mm,  B.  C  iii.  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
iqpaf  her  mtk^  n.  c  43,  Mid  wiu  bonouttMl  i^ith 
pMc  fn&eraL  (Suet.  Oof.  I»l  s  Dion.  Qua. 
li.  17.) 

ATU.  GEXS,  plefattan.  The  word  is  alwny* 
ln«i  en  c«iju  wiw  one  I ;  bnt  in  mauascripta  we 
iUikAUim»maAA6tt$*  Thii gem doet not  appear 
bccA  «£  AOj  gnsat  antiquitjr,  and  none  of 
t  allaiaed  the  oooftuUhip ;  but,  since 
connected  with  it  on  his  mother*t 
,]«  lb*  flattery  of  the  poets  denvtMl  its 
Atja.  the  mn  of  Albu»  and  (nthtt  ot 
Irgp,  Aem.  r.  ^(J8,)  The  cn^omeni  of 
•  Balbcs,  L^nisNt^a,  Rurufi,  Varus  : 
mh9  huve  no  eognomeni,  eee  Ariua. 
ciagiieaiena  which  occtxr  on  coina  art! 
I  L«b>eniia.  (EckheU  w.  p.  Uo.) 
I^DIUS  QE'MINUS.  [Gxminu&] 
I'^LIA  OKNS,  patridan  and  plebeian.  On 
alwaja  occort  with  only  one  i^  but 
f  with  two.  The  cognomena  of  L)ie 
reptthlicarc,  BLLB(;s,CALjiTiNi/s 
vLDi;,  SsmJiXNtJs;  and  of  theac  the 
sndoabledly  patrktanai,  (Diionja.  xL 
iber  of  thii  geoa  who  obtained 
M.  AtiUna  Hegulua,  in  n.  a 
FmIi  eontaiii  aeveml  conyula  of  thLa 
10  maftTQn*  The  only  cognomen 
if  Samamuty  which  appeara  to  be  the 
M.  (Bakhel,  r.  p.  146.)  For  thoae 
a  90  eopkODen,  lee  Atu^iusi 
«Btti  of  the  A  til  ia  (lent  lepreaenta 
the  bead  of  Paliai  winged,  and  on 
the  Dioaruri,  with  the  inacriptioii  M* 
'  Roma. 


IIUCl^KUS^  m  Roman  jniiat,  who  probably 
tha  middb  of  the  first  century  of  tlie 
Ik    lie  aeama  to  hare  been  attiiched  to 
'■iWJua   (HeiUteo.  //m^  Jut,  Rom, 
aa  ItB  addiMitd  n  Irtter,  whieb  la 
Itelh'  "  rn  Proculua. 

yiB^  ^a.  i  !':»  referred 

kika  Hifttfti,  .    ,  Inatitutca 

^•UL  l^ftA  a*  (V  there  la  no 

Etxinrs  irtm  U^r  >f  hia  works 

wm  Im«  p««nui,  tliuui,'!!  ILitti  {ffui,  Jur, 
^  4lt)  aaona  la  inier  ^roni  trig.  VL  tiu  4. 
f«^tattthifdfi^adj«y>aMi.       fJ.T.aj 
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ATI 'LI  US,  l.  L.  Aritirs,  n  plebeian,  coniutar 
tribune  a  c.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  13^  18| 
Diod.  xiv.  54, 90.)  Ho  must  be  dlfltinguiahed  from 
L.  Atilioa,  the  conauLir  tribune  in  a  c.  444  (Liv, 
ir,  7),  who  was  a  patriciAu,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  leoni  from  Dionyaiua  (au  6l). 

2.  L.  ATitiuis  tribuuc  ui  tlic  pleba,  u.  c  31 1 , 
hrDDgfai  forward  a  biU,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Alarciua,  giving  the  ^troplo  the  power 
of  electing  Iti  military  tribunes  in  the  four  b-giona, 
the  uttial  nnniber  levied  ar.:)ually.  (Li v.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  aix  tribunes  in  eadi  legion,  the  pco- 
pie  by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-tliirda  of 
the  whole  number.  PreTioualy  they  appoint^ 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nouiinated 
by  the  consula.     (Coinp.  Liv.  viL  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilivs^  quaestor  in  a  c.  21 G,  aloin  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxii.  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilit,  duumviri  in  B.  fU 
2l(j,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L, 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  bad  vowed*  (Liv.  xxiii.  22.) 

6,  L,  AxitiLs,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  bia  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  suireudericd  to  Haimibal  in 
a.  c.  21S,     (Liv.  xxiv,  i.) 

7.  L.  Atiljuh,  praetor  b.  c  If) 7,  obtAincd  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.     (Liv.  xxxii.  27|  2B.) 

B.  L.  Atilius,  aenrcd  in  th«  fleet  of  Cu.  Octa* 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Pauliaa  to 
S<auothrace  in  b.  c  16B,  to  demand  Peraeua,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atiliut  addreaaed  tho 
biimothracian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  liv,  D.) 

iK  L-  Atilil'Sj  the  juriit.     See  below. 

10.  AriLtt^S,  one  of  the  tibertinu  built  an  ftm- 
phkheatruatFidenae  in  the  rt-ign  of  Tibt?nua»  j<i.d» 
27  ;  but  in  comeijnence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  tpeclatora,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  penons  perished,  according  to  Suetoniua 
{T*b^  40),  and  aa  many  as  50,000,  accordii^g  to 
Todtus,  were  either  injured  or  deilnT'yt!d.  Atilioa 
WHS  banished  in  couset[ueuce,  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  b2« 
(.30 

L,  ATI'LIl^S,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middio  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  §  3il)  he  is 
called  PuUiuM  AtiJiua,  and  in  some  munuscHpu  of 
Citicro  (Amk»  c,  2),  Acilius,  not  Atiliut.  He  waa 
among  the  earliest  of  the  juriitconaulta,  after  Corttii- 
ouiina,  who  gave -public  inatructiun  iu  law,  and  ha 
waa  reinarlcable  for  bia  acience  in  pnijitLtuiQ,  He 
waa  the  first  Roman  who  was  calh^l  by  the  people 
aithoogh,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P* 
iiiia  (who  was  conj>Kul  fi*  c.  304)  hod  w^ 
quired  the  cognomen  S'tiJ,y$^  le»ts  expre^i^ive  to 
Latin  ear*.  Sftpietts  ^-tis  tifiorwurda  a  title  fre- 
qtiently  given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  LJ  He  wroto 
Commeutariea  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablet. 
(Cic  tU  Leg*  \u  23  ;  Hcinec*  HiU,  Jur.  Mam,  | 
12.>.)  [J.T.OO 

M.  AT  FLICS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poeta, 
it  chtaaed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  V^ol- 
catina  Sodtgitoat  who  aaaigna  him  the  fifib  plaea 
among  them  in  order  of  merit,  {Ap,  Gc4i,  xr. 
24.)  But  aa  AliUus  tmnshitcd  into  I^atin  the 
Klectra  of  S^ophoclts  (Cie.  t/<*  Z^.  I  2 ;  comp.  SueL 
C<M$,  tli),  it  would  nppoAr  that  he  wrote  tmgediei 
a«i  well  iia  coimuJif^  The  hitter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  auperior  to,  and  taoro  nttmacout 
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than,  the  Ibfmer ;  ind  iMi  would  be  a  roffid^nt 
roQWRi  wHt  Sedigitiu  dasaed  him  mong  the  eomie 
poetic  without  naring  recounts  to  the  improbible 
conjcctare  of  Welchert  {Poet.  Latin.  /7(Yif/(MLM<j 
p.  \'S9)t  tkit  h«  hod  turned  the  Kk<Krtni  of  Sopho- 
clcA  into  a  comedy.  A  to  on  g  hU  other  phiys  ire 
hare  thti  Utlet  of  the  followitig:  WtrSyoyin  ^Cic 
riae,f^j>.  iv,  11),  AMsoria  (Varr.  f*  £.  vi.  R9, 
Ml.  Miiller),  'AypatttitSf  and  G>»t»ioriri«i«f*  (Varr, 
Ap,  fJelf^  iii.  S.)  Ac<iordiiig  to  another  wading 
lh«  bst  three  aro  attributed  to  u  poet  Aquilliiu, 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  {ud 
AU,  KIT.  20),  and  a  fevr  worth  preterred  in  twf> 
pasngea  of  Varro  {L,  L.  vii.  90,  lOfJ),  nothing  of 
Atiliui  hu  eome  down  to  m.  Cicero  {iMd  AtL  L  c) 
odU  hint  poeto  J«riiaim««4  and  Liciniut  dcKfilie* 
him  at  fifrttu  ttripior,    (Cic.  tUi  Ftn.  I.  c) 

ATIXIUS    FOHTUNATIA'NUS.       [For* 

ATILLA,  the  mother  of  Lncan,  wai  accu«ed  by 
her  own  i>on,  in  a.  v.  66,  aa  priry  to  the  co»»pinicy 
a^^ainit  Nero,  but  ctcnp^d  punifthment,  thoogh  she 
WAS  not  aeouitted.     (Tac  Ann.  it.  50,  71.) 

ATIMK'TUS,  a  frecdman  and  pamroour  of  Do- 
iQitui^  tho  aunt  of  Nero,  aocined  AgrippiiiJi  of 
plotting  agaliut  her  $ou  Nero,  a.  Dw  hC^  Agrippiiui, 
however,  on  thi«  occauion^  obtained  Eroin  Nero  the 
puiiiahment  of  her  accuien,  and  Atimetua  accord- 
iogSy  wEJi  put  to  death,  (Tnc*  Ahm,  liii.  19,  21, 
$2.) 

ATIMETUS,  P.  ATTIUSi  a  phyaician, 
whoaa  name  ia  preat«rvcd  in  an  aodent  iiiacription, 
and  who  waa  physieiaa  to  AQguitua.  Some  writora 
iuppoae  that  he  ia  the  tame  peraon  who  waa  a  conr 
temporary  of  Scribofluoa  Laqifua,  in  the  firat  centtiry 
after  Christ,  and  who  ia  lajd  by  him  {Dt  Coa^po§. 
j\f^icam.  t,  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  alare  of 
■  phyak'ian  named  Caaaina,  and  who  ia  quoted  by 
Onlen  (De  Cumpo§^  MtiUeamm  me.  Locot^  iv.  8,  iroL 
xi'u  p.  771),  under  tha  hmm  of  Atim^rm  ("At^ 

A  pbyaidazi  of  the  lame  name,  who  it  meniiooed 
ta  an  ancient  inacnpiion  with  tha  iiiHe  Arokiat^r^ 
is  moat  probidily  a  different  peraon,  and  lirod  later 
than  the  reign  of  Aiiguetua,  (Fabric;  BilJ*  Gn 
vol.  xiii.  p.  94,  ed*TeL ;  Rhodiujs  Note  an  ScnlK>n. 
Laif.  pp.  \m-^,)  [VV.  A  aj 

There  ta  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  llotnoaoea,  tha 
wife  of  an  Atimetua^  who  ii  described  aa  the  fee«dr 
mrin  of  Pampbilus  the  frwdmao  of  tha  ampefor 
Tibehua,  which  hoa  broo  pttbliiliad  by  BtUVMim 
{AtUL  Uit.  vnl.  ii.  p.  'JO),  Mey«r  {Attik  Lai,  n. 
1274),  and  Wemidorf  [Po^L  LaL  Mm.  vol  iil 
p.  213),  and  ia  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  nre*>k^  between  Homonnea  and 
her  htubctnd.  Thta  Atimcto*  ta  auppoaed  by  aoma 
writera  to  hnve  been  the  Hune  aa  the  alave  of 
Caauuk^  ntentiuni<d  by  Scriboniua  (Wcnudoif,  vol. 
ixu  p.  Hf)) ;  and  LtpKtut  (wi  Toe  Awn,  xiii.  1^) 
imaginca  both  to  be  the  Hun*  aa  tha  feMdman  of 
fiomlf in  np^lcf-n  ^f  ftbo¥e  %  hut  we  can  ooiae  to  no 

'  '.>ian,    N«ne  nf  the  matn- 

flM^i,  « •.  ._  "" ''  *^■'■    ''M*ttlftliip;  and 

tlie  Hmt  whr>  illio^m  af  tl>e 

alate  waH  C.  a  piiit'>ti<r  li.  u 

Jtttl.     Ail  th4>  Aut4U  li(^  \Xm  «  LiUMik 

ATlUa     hUATtixth'  'ofthft 

aeoond  legion  in  the  wur  \%ith  tUc  lun,  n.  c  178. 
(U».  3tli,  7.) 
2.  C  Artui^  the  Fcliguwm  beloogtd  to  th« 
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,n  party,  and  had  peaiiMBB  «f  flitrt 
when  Oieanr  Invndod  Italy*  ik  c  4i.  Camm  ik 
tpatehed  M.  Afttonj  i^iint  tfae  towa,  ifat  M 
habitanta  of  wfakh  opMM  tb«  pim  m  wmm  | 
they  aaw  Antooyli  mtm^m^  wliflt  hAm  i 
himaelf  down  from  tfi#  wiU,  At  Mi  < 
ho  waa  aent  In  Ceeir,  who  immmnA  1 
(Caea.  B,  a  i.  1 8.)  CJcom  writea («rf  AM,  i 
aa  if  Atiua  hinuelf  had  eunwidffmd  tb«  tamm$ 
Antony. 

ATLAS  ('ArAofX  aoeeidiiv  to  I 
A07«  &!:.),  a  aon  of  JapeCna  rad  "'. 
lirother  of  Mcnoetioa,  ProBiethoda,ayDd  1 
According  to  Apollodoraa  (i.  3. 1 8),  hh 
name  waa  Aaia ;  and,  accofding  lo  flyf 
Pfmf,)^  h«  wsa  a  aon  ef  Avther  and  r 
other  actonnta  aoe  Died.  iii.  60,  ir.  *27  ;  I 
Hu§t  p.  IN;  Serr.  mi  A  4m.  ir.  247. 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poefal^  t 
the    depth  of  all   the   aeai,  and   bou 
colutnus  which  kta^  aaoodcr,  or  cany  afl  4 
(Afi^i  Ix^'^^Of  «v>h  and  heaTvn.    ((M-l 
Hetiod  only  laya,  that  he  ban  brazen  ' 
head  and  handa.  (Comp.  Aeaehyl  /Vvm,  I 
Faua.r.  18.§J,1L§2.)     In  theaa  i 
ia  deacribod  either  aa  bearing  be«irfln  i 
b4»ring  both  henTen  aid  eaatJi ;  and  < 
dem  acholara  hare  ba«o  i 
whieh  af  the  two 

Mtieh  di*pflpdi  upoii  liM  amoiBit  of  iJm  J 
exprtaaiQn  d^r  txovmi   if 
*^  the  columna  which  ke«p 
earth^'^  the  columna  (nunincaiiia)  mut  la  I 
aa  being  aomewhere  in  the  mhidle  of  Ihi  4 
aitrface;  but  if  they  mean  ^hn 
nrmmA,^  they  mtaat  be  raprdad  j 
omufiartoQa  of  the  miikf  npon  wkkh  ib^i 
heaven  reata  appartniif.    In  eilber  «w%  tbi 
ing  of  keeping  aaauder  ia  implied*    !•  1 
deocriptkni  of  Allaa,  the  idea  of  hla  betqf  I 
htuaaa  or  divma  beiiig,  with  a  panaiial  • 
aeeoia  to  be  blended  with  tha  idai  of  a  « 
The  id«a  of  hesien>beannf  Atlaa  ii^ 
Letronnr^  a  mofv  panoBifiealieo  ef  a 
notion,  which  an»t 
the  andente  leapeetiof  the  oilan  ad 
loktien  le  the  earth;  and  aueb  a 
when  oaee  eelabUabed,  WM  Attlbef 
eaaily  eonneeted  wish  other  mijr^  aadi  a 
thetitona.  Thua  Atlaa  iediMribed  ai tha 
the  Titana  in  their  eonieaC  witll 

conquered,  he  ww*  eondeonied  ta  the  _ _ 

ing  heaven  on  hi«  head  and  haiid*.    (H«ih4] 
Uypn.  F'jf>,  \M\,)    Still  liter  tradittuaa 
on  rati 

pr»  .T 

ir.  6aO,d^,  eomti.  il  29€)  w4alWit 
to  him  and  aiked  latiMw,  wUeb  be 
wbeieuMO  P^ritfUa,  by  isiciuia  td  the 
dual,  eniAgBd  him  into  mmuit  Ai' 
r«atod  beami  with  all  it* 
further,  and 

arho  poff*»*"""i  ."«^i  kaawfodlit  af  lb 
the  atat  Aaa  the  6r^  wbe 

that  hiw>  >•   Corm  of  a  i|t«4a^ 

expfamiim  tiMii  hsiMraa  laeiwl  on  bit 


lagatded  aa  a  metn  $gaiaiit«  akala  ef  ^1^^ 
(DkML  ill  110,  W.  t27i>aaa.  Ii. !».  %$i  m*-^ 


tha  ilofy  of  .Vlka 


a.  atf  iMplr.i 
ivlened  la  eae 
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iertd  toezist  on  tbe  extreme  boundary 
iBt,  ■•  geognphical  knowledge  eztend- 
f  Atlaft  waft  tianafemd  to  other  places, 
■d  of  aMauritonian,  Italian,  Arouiian, 
:knciuiaB,  Atlas.  (ApoUod. iii.  10.§  1 ; 

Serr.  <Mf  Aem.  riii.  134.)  The  com- 
lowever,  was,  that  the  heaTcn-bearing 
Jie  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
moontains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
e  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
been  the  frither  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Heaperis,  of  the  Ilyades  and  Hespe- 
ra,  and  of  Oenomans  and  Maea  by 
>llod.  iil  10.  S  1;  Diod.  It.  27:  Senr. 
30.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
(»  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
1.245;  Hygin. /*a&.  83.)  Atlas  was 
snaenns  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
;he  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans.  v.  1 1 .  §  2) ; 
f  Cypsoltts  he  was  seen  carrj'ing  hea- 
ng  in  his  hands  the  golden  apples  of 
»;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
vaa  likewise  represented.  (Paus.  t. 
8.  §  7;  compi  Heflfker,  in  the  Allyem, 
or  1832,  No.  74,  &c.;  E.  Gerhard, 
md  die  Hetpaidem^  Berlin,  1838; 
r  1836,  No.  64,  && ;  O.  Homann, 
Aa€»nie^  Lips.  1820.)  [L.&] 

(''AT<Nr(ra),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
moeessively  of  her  brother  Cambyses, 
e  Magian,  and  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
le  possessed  great  influence.  Excited 
ption  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
CBDBs],  she  is  said  to  have  uiged 
e  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
■ons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achaemenes, 
ea.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  1S4, 
82,  97;  AeschyL  Penae.)  According 
ed  by  Aspasius  (ad  Arittot.  Ethic,  p. 
.  was  kiUed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
it  of  difttraction. 

related  (Tatian,  c  Graec  init;  Clem. 
L  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
iriio  wrote  epistlesw  This  statement 
r  Bentley  {Pkalari$y  p.  385,  &c.),and 
by  him  as  one  argument  against 
ity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pha- 

[C.P.M.] 
"NUS,  a  £unily-name  of  the   Som- 

The  Atratini  were  patricians,  and 
aished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
ifter  the  year  b.  c  380,  no  member  of 
mentioned  till  b.  &  34. 
ifPRONius  Atratinuh,  consul  B.  c. 
iL  21 ;  Dionys.  vL  1.)  He  had  the 
e  city  when  the  battle  of  the  Uke 
•  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
d  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
•ol  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
his  colkague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
people.  (LiT.  iL  34  ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
rith  the  Hemicans  and  Volscians  in 
IDS  waa  i^n  entrusted  with  the  care 
(Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  was  intcrrex 
ionys.  riiL  90.) 

fpKONius  A.  p.  Atkatinus,  son  of 
Jar  tribune  b.  c.  444,  the  year  in  which 
w  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
the  anspioM,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
conaab  wen  appointed  in  their  stead. 
Dieaya,  zL  61;  Diod.  ziL  32.) 
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3.  L.  Skjipronius  A.  p.  ATRATiKUfl,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c.  444.  He  was  censor  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xl  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sbmpronius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
B.  c.  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47  ; 
Diod.  xiL  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Sbmpronius  A.  p.  A.  it.  Atbatinus, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  patrudis  of  No.  4,  was  consul  b.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  cardessness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  neariy  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempanins,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensins,  but  the  chai^  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus,  and  had  been'  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  87 — 
42,  44 ;  Val.  Max.  vl  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  SsMPRONins  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus, 
B.  c  380.    (Liv.  vi  28.) 

7.  L.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  (Comp.  Suet 
de  Ciar,  RJkei.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cieero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
(Pro  Cael.  1,  3,  7.)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  b.  c.  34,  elected  in  the 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  fisvour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  ("Arpo^),  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Bun, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
».v.)  He  was  the  lather  of  Hippodameia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  190,  Ac.)        [L.  S-l 

ATREIDES  (*ATp«(Jtys),  a  patronymic  from 
Atrcus,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Horn.  //.  i. 
12,  Ac. ;  Hor.  Carm,  ii.  4.  7,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  (*Atp«<Jj),  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podameia, a  grandsun  of  Tnntalus,  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pelopr.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  Ix'came  the  fiither  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  Acrope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibin,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Agamemnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia^ 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip,  OrcM.  5;  Soph.  Aj.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fah,  88, 
Ac;  Serv.  adAen.l  46J.)  The  tn^c  fate  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  The 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  hit 
brother  Thyestei  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  step-brother  Chrysi^UB^ 
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the  tnn  mPt^of  And  th«  nrmph  Axioche  or  Dai- 
mu«.  (Hjgin.  FaL  85;  Sch<^.  a4  Horn.  11.  u.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiant  on  Tfaucrdidet  (l  9), 
who  teemt  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  his 
commentator,  it  was  Pclops  himself  who  killed 
Cbrrsippas.  Atrens  and  Thjestes  hereupon  totA 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thacjdidea,  to 
evape  the  fiite  of  Chrrsippus.  Sthenelus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Xicippe  (the 
SchoL  on  Thncyd.  calls  her  Astydaroeia)  inrited 
them  to  ctmie  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod.  il  4.  §  6.)  ^\'llen 
afterward!  Enrystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  oat  against  the  Heracleids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atrens; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Enrystheus  in  Attica,  Atrens 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  loQowed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalus.  Thywtps  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atrens  and  robbt^d  him  also  of  the  lunb  with  the 
goldt-n  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eustath.  a(///om. 
p.  184.)  For  thb  crime,  Thyestes  was  exp<^llcd 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  jJace 
of  exile'  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  howerer  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  port  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerone,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  hare  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fah,  86 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
iL  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  rcTenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal.  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  frightful  scene.  (Aeschyl.  J^m.  1598; 
Soph.  Aj.  1'20*C.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
DOW  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine,  and  the  ora- 
cle, when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  cakmity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pulopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (Affam.  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards, when  Agamemnon  and  Menekus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  btick  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  fath<^ ;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himwif;  who  was  just  d 
a  Mcriflce  on  the  searceut.  (Hjgin.  i 
The  tomb  of  Atmu  still  existed  in  the 
Ptesaniaa.  (iL  16.  f  5.)  The  treasmy  o 
and  his  sons  at  MycenM,  which  is  meni 
Pkottnias  (/.  c),  is  believed  by  some  to  < 
(M'uIIer,  Orehom.  p.  2.19)  ;  but  the  rain 
MiiUer  there  d'.*«cribes  are  above  ground, 
Paasanias  calls  the  building  iHr^yaia. 

Q.  ATRIUS,  was  kft  on  the  coast  ii 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  b.  c.  54,  whili 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the 
(Caes. /?.  r;.  V.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  bdo 
Pomp(*y's  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  h 
in  Africa,  &  c.  47,  but  hii  life  was  spared. 
A  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATROM  ETUS.     [ Amchinbjs  p.  36, 1 

ATROPATES  {^Krpow^nis),  called  Ah 
Diodorus  (xviiL  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  appai 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medcs, 
m-ith  the  Codnsii,  Albani,  and  Sooesinae 
battle  of  Guagamela,  b.  c.  331.  Af^r  the  • 
DareiuSf  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by 
der.  (Arrian,  iiL  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daugh 
married  to  Perdiccas  in  the  nnptials  celeb 
Susa  in  B.  c.  3*24 ;  and  he  received  from  hit 
in-hiw,  after  Alexander**  death,  the  prorinc 
(jreater  Media.  (Arrian,  viL  4 ;  Justin,  j 
Diod.  /.  c)  In  the  northern  port  of  the  < 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  esti 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  xL  ] 
It  was  related  by  eome  authors,  that  Atroi 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  I 
women,  said  to  be  Amazons ;  but  ArrisD  ( 
disbelieved  the  story. 

ATROPOS.     [MoiRAE.] 

ATT  A,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  con 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than 
died  at  Rome  in  B.  c.  78,  and  was  buried 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestine  rood, 
nym.  in  Eu*eb.  Ckron,  OL  175,  3.)  His  i 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festnt 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  cim 
many  commentators  snppose  that  Horace 
in  the  lines  (Ep.  iL  1.  79), 

**  Recto,  nocnc,  crocum  floresque  perawhde^ 
Fabula,  si  dubitcm  ;^* 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetched,  ths 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace.  It  i 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  t 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  tis 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  R«t 
the  passage  of  Cicero  {pro  Stttio^  51 ),  in  w 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belongt<d  to  the  di 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  toifaiae  tih 
(Diomedes  iil.  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  thai  i 
dies  in  which  Roman  mannera  and  RomsB 
were  introduced.  I'he  titles  and  a  few  fr 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  ci«M  < 
us:  Afdilieia  (Gell.  viL  9 ;  Diomed.  iiL  I 
Atjnae  Caluiae  (Non.  Marc.  p.  13X  II.  1 
(Ji)ttciliatrije  (Oell  vii.  9);  Awcv/'nilib  (Noi 
p.  4()B.  2*2);  .Uu/4'rlrru,  though  this  was| 
written  by  Afranius,  and  is  wrongly  stci 
Atta  (Schol.  Cruqu.  ad  I  for,  £^  iL  1.  M) 
lefuia  (Scrv.  ad  Virg,  Ed,  viL  33);  Sttn 
cion,  viL  p.  764);  Si$pplkaii9  (MKnb,  Sd 
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ity  h«d  haea  be»iegvd  for  twenty 
'^tJient  determiniml  to  comply  witk 
of  the  Greck«i*  Attngmut  iiuidc  his 
kui  fimuly  wcrr  handetl  over  to  Fuufia- 
disDiiMed  tbcm  without  iDJary.  (Herod. 
»8S;  A  then  iv.  p.  li«,  e.) 
A' AT  A,*  A[ICnAEL,n  judge  juid  pro- 
Miebael  DucaA,  ^mperur  ctf  the  KrhI^ 
hti  publibhed,  a»  V.  1073,  a 
»Uiii  of  law  in  £1^5  titles,  under 
rofuiror  ifro«  ir/Mt^fianirrf.  Thii 
into  Latin  by  LeuncUviuB, 
the  beginning  of  the  aecand 
coUcctiDQ,  Jwf  Grat'&yjiofnanum, 
mii^ht  tx^  inferred  from  the  title, 
i  jet  obA^Tvcd  the  fact  or  discovered  tlie 
rhktl  it  it  writtciL  Xhtiv^a  pofUkd^  is 
inilBledl  opm  dcmre,  Tht^  historians  of 
Ritler  (Uitter,  ad  Heinec.  riiiti. 
Mr)  wrote  96tri^ii.a  fur  iro(f}fia,  Tbcre  arc 
of  the  work  in  e^iiti'!ncc^  whicb 
\\y  from  tlie  printed  edition  of 
(8ach^  NixL  J,  It  p.  683.)  It  may 
thai  extrsctt  from  a  fimilar  con- 
f  work«  tftJy«4*j  rwp  \^6iju^¥^  by  Michael 
^rrea  by  Leiindantu  u  •cholia  to  the 
AttaliAta,  and  pdntad  ai  if  they  were 
ItRfti  they  ara  renlly  fpeciinenf  of  the 
,  4nrlx<M|  or  popular  verBefi,  in  which  ac^ 
it  luppoised  to  supply  the  place  of 
[P^ELLrflw]  (lleimbach,  Anecdota^  \* 
C  E.  Zochariae,  ilistoHm  Juris  Gnicea- 
k^wml«>,p.71,Ueidelberg,18aO,)  [J.T.O.] 
TLION  ('ArroMiff^  •  bhyAicion,  who 
nwntatary  on  the  Apbonmu  of  }JipjK>- 
lith  ia  DOW  lost,  llii  date  is  rery  uncer- 
ii  mentioned  only  in  the  preliace  to  the 
y  on  the  Aphoriuus  falsely  aschbed  to 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  centurv  after 
f""  A.'0.1 


ot  noibto  tanuly,  uid  oiie  ol  I'lulip^  1 
guard.  Pauaanias  complained  to  Philip;  . 
ho  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punii^hment 
oflTendrr,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  kinj^ 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aogoe  in  u.  c  336.  [Phiup.]  (AKst;. 
/W.  T.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvl  93;  Plot.  Jirj,  10; 
Job  tin,  ix,  6,)  Attalus  wan  in  A&ia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  he  had  been  prcviousvly  sent  thi- 
ther, aloDg  with  Pormenion  and  Amj-ntaa  in  tho 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  flecure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  caufco  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xrL  91  j  Jn«lin,  ix.  5.)  Attatus  could 
have  litllehop6  of  obtauiiiig  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Denio»Lhencfi  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en* 
deavoured  to  make  terras  with  Aluxjyidcr,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  reeeiiTMl  from 
DemosthenoA.  This,  however,  pruduced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alejcaudei,  who  bad  preriously 
sent  llccataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
tains, and  eanvey  him  to  Mace<lon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  hint  necrctly.  Heca" 
t49Ufl  the^nght  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  awnssinnted  privately,     (Uiod.  xviL  2, 

2.  Son  of  Andromene«  the  Stymphacan,  mid  ohd 
of  AlcjoindcrV  officers^  was  accu^d  with  his  bro- 
ther&f  Ampitas  and  Simmioa,  of  having  been  en* 
gaged  in  tiie  conspiracy  of  PhibtnA,  b.  c  SiJO,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brotliers,  [Amvn- 
TAS,  No.  4.]  Ill  a  c  328,  Attalui  was  left  with 
Polysi»epchon  and  other  officer*  in  Bactria  with 
port  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  SogdianJW  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  lie  aCK 
companied  Alexander  in  his  exjiedition  into  India,, 
and  was  employed  in  several  im]>Qrtaiit  dutiet* 
(Arriaii,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexiinder's  last  ill- 
ness, u,  c.  3^3,  he  was  one  of  tbe  seven  chief  oifli- 
ecrs  who  passed  the  ni^ht  in  the  temple  of  i 
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who  had  been  appointed  goyernor  of  the  town,  and 
by  meanB  of  these  he  Mon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  hone.  Jle  remained 
at  Tyre  for  some  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Perdiccos  who  had  escaped  from  the  army;  bat 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetat,  the  brother  of  Perdiccos,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Cario,  where  he  became  involved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-iight.  (Diod.  xviii.  37; 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  9*2,  p.  7-2,  a.,  ed.  Ikkker.) 
After  this,  ho  joined  Alcetas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigunns,  who 
bad  the  conduct  of  the  ^'Vt  against  the  party  of 
IVrdiccaa.  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attalus 
with  many  others  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xriiL 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  b.  c.  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  a  c.  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guiurds,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
elifect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
nunilwrs.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  We  do  not  hcnr  of 
Attains  after  this :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pias  in  a  c.  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attalus  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander*s 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issus,  b.  c  333,  and  Guagn- 
meio,  B.  c  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  dilfcrent  person 
lix>m  the  son  of  Andromenet. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c. 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar 
rangements  made  by  Alexander's  generals ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued.  Attains,  according  to 
Juktin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Perdiccns, 
tliough  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleager. 
lie  in  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
nt  Trii)nradi»us  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  b.c 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  ditierent  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromcnes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
gamuft.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attalus,  the  brother 
of  Philetacrus,  and  Antitxrhis,  daughter  of  Achaens 
(not  the  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  [El'MB.vrk.] 
lie  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  b.  r.  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured to  make  head  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom 
he  gainefl  a  d«»ciMve  \ictory.  After  this  success, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  b'24 ; 
I»au8,  i.  8.  g  1,  X.  15.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  1«;  Po- 
lyh.  xviiL  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
M'litatitin  of  hifl  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(i*aus>.  i.  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
))utes  in  the  fiimiiy  of  the  fSeleucidae,  and  in  b.  c. 
229  etmquered  Antiochus  Ilierax  in  several  battles. 
(I'orphyr.  ap.  Kutn'fK  (»nu^\  p.  180 ;  Euseb.  Chrtm. 
Arm.  p.  .'i47.)  I)efon«  Ihe  acccwon  of  ^leucus 
CerauiniA  (ii.  r.  22(>),  he  had  mode  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Ahia  Minor  mest  of  mount  Taurus. 
N  Irucus  inimi'diately  attacked  him,  and  by  k  r. 
221  AchaeuN  I  A(  HARi'sJ  had  reduri'd  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  IVrgamuH  itwlf.  (Polvb.  iv. 
4H.) 

<  )n  iho  bn>tiking  out  «»f  the  war  K-tween  the  Mho- 
diaiis  and  ilyzaiitine«(u.i'.  22tl)t  AlUlus  took  |wt 
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with  the  latter,  who  hod  done  their  vtmesC  to  hri^ 
abont  a  pence  between  him  and  Achaens  (Poirk 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  «€» 
tive  assi»umce.  In  b.  c.  218,  with  the  aU  oft 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  sefml 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  district*,  ht 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  •cccci^ei  br  m 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  ahurmed  the  (issi^ 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Pohb.  v.  77,  It) 
In  B.  r.  21(>,  he  entenni  into  an  allianee  vitk 
Antiochus  the  (Jreat  against  Achaeuii.  (v.  107.) 
In  B.  r.  21 1,  he  joined  the  alUance  of  the  Hamm 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  .\cbseiK 
(Liv.  xx\-i.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  prartnrrf 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias.  and  in  iht 
following  year  joined  Sulpicius  with  a  Hoet  Akr 
wintering  at  Aegino,  in  2U7  he  overran  Peparrth^ 
as-sisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreua,  and  took  OpH 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  angb- 
bourhood  of  this  town,  he  narrowly  escaped  Ulof 
into  Philip*s  hands;  and  hearing  that  Pnai^ 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Pergamas,  hr  t^ 
turned  to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxviL  29,  30,  33,  xxfiL 
*-7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injnnctionff  thi 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embstfyH 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  P» 
sinus  in  Phrygia.  Attalus  received  them  gmcioaily 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  Uack  Mat 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddeia.   (Liv.  xxii* 
10,  11.)    At  the  general  peace  brought  akoat  ii 
204,  Prosias  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  kt 
mer  as  the  allv  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  iHy  tf 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)    On  the  breaking  oat  rf 
hostilities  between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians,  Att» 
lus  took  part  with  the  latter ;  and  in  B.  c;  Ml, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  his  territoriea,  lot  wa 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Peigamus.     A  sn-fighc 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  I*hilip  ami 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attains  and  the  Khodiaaa, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fiict  defeated  with  conaide- 
rablc  losa,  though  he  found  a  pretext  fur  claiming i 
victory,  because  Attalus,  having  incantinakly  fW 
sued  a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far,  was  conpelM  ft 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  IbbA 
After  another  in<'tTt>ctual  .attempt  upon  PerjpUDBB 
Philip  retired.  (Pulyb.  xvi.  1 — 8  ;  Liv.  xxsiL  33. 

In  200,  Attains/ at  the  inviution  of  the  A  the 
nians,  crossed  ovrr  to  Athens,  where  the  most  flat 
tering  honours  were  paid  him.  A  new  trilpe  «a 
created  and  named  Attulis  after  him.  At  A^kn 
he  met  a  Roman  emhas»y,  and  war  was  (erman; 
declared  againf^t  Philip.  (PulvK  xvi  25,  26;  Li« 
xxxi.  14,  15  ;  Pausw  i.  5.  $5,  8.  S  1.)  In  ik 
•ianie  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attrapl 
to  relieve  Abvdos,  which  was  besieged  bv  Phiiif 
( Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  cam|<iigii  of  1 1>* 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fletH  and  truoftf 
Their  combined  forces  took  l^reus  in  Kulwea.  (Li« 
xxxi.  44 — 17.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  t 
repvl  the  aggresaiona  of  Antiochaa  1 1 1^  who  hat 
taken  the  opportunity  of  hia  absence  to  attarl 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  rv 
monstrances  of  the  Rouiana.  (Lit.  xxxi,  4^^4l 
XXX ii.  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attalus  again  joined  the  RonaDS.  anii 
aftfr  the  campaign,  wintered  in  AeginaL  In  :L 
>liring  of  197,  he  attended  an  aaaembiT  h'*Id  a 
Thel»e<  for  the  purpose  of  detach inc  the  Bi^vtaiti 
from  the  ttiunv  of  IMiili|i,  and  in  the  midit  of  '•■ 
spcvch  was  biruck  with  ap«|iiexT.     He  was  (t« 
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9lf«i  l»  IV<$MHIUH  a&d  died  the  same  yesr,  in  ike 
■n«Btf-«eeHHi  jem  of  bU  nge,  after  a  reigu  of 
ttm-Umt  jvttiv  (Lir,  xxril  1^,  19«  2^  124,  Sfl, 
xmL  2, 21 ;  PoJylk  xviL  2, 8, 16,  xriii.  24^  zxiL 
S.  Ac}  A*  m  ruler,  bu  cflmdoct  vaii  marked  by 
ihiil—  Mid  jtnlk*  I  ha  wtta  a  faithfiil  nlljr,  a  gene- 
tmm  fricsdl,  and  bo  Affactiooala  hvafaand  and  Cn- 
iko.  Uc  eneauc^^  tli«  ant  and  leicocea.  (Dio{^ 
li^S,  ir.  C  ;  Aihrju  i V.  p.  6^7;  Piin.  i/,  A^  viii. 
7^  C  XXV.  49.)      By   hit   wifcs, 

ftldBi^  i  ^«  bad  four  loiia :  Eumeue^ 

VW  c»oc«<<i<a   &1IIJ,   Attaluii    PkilcUerui,    and 


IL 

flBiTAtUliiaU 


ptjff  < 


HVJi,  wat  the  •oooind 
i  in  a  c  200.  (Lu- 
p.  624.)  Before  hU 
I'AU,  we  Ucquently  lind  him  em- 
hcT  Kunzrnet  in  military  opcm- 
in  ju  i ,  1  ^iif  doTLDg  the  absence  of  Eiuiie- 
9m*  W  gfiatcd  an  InTOiion  of  Sciomnu,  ik4>!  ton  of 
A««»*t)fitv  «»d  wvtM  jJterwaids  present  at  Uie  bat- 
il-  f  5r.uii'.  Sij^vloi.  (Lit.  xxitiL  18,  43-)  In 
JL  _  1  i:'*.  h'j  •  t , -'ipnniVd  ihc  consul  Cn,  Mauliiu 


J^J" ' 


Ikf  la  ki*  • 
Ii  III,  vii: 
tit  Mwul   r 
iE&5^51l«toj     lie 


ilatia.  (Liv.  xjcxviii. 
J,  be  »er%'ed  bit  bro- 
1  iinctii.  (Poljk  XXV,  4,  G.) 
uid  AthenuuK,  be  jained 
i-'nutfut  in  Greece.    (Li v. 
wnfl  tcTcml  tiiaea  teat  to 
in  B.  c.  l&'2f  to  announce 
i^i  Aatwcb'Vt   bad  crosaed  the  Urlle«p{mt  (Lir* 
ill     iJ);  Its  IdU during  tbe  war  between  Eume^ 
^»  «d  Fkantaipat  (Pulyb,  xxr.  6);  in  16 ?« to  con- 
ike  HomaDt  on  tbcir  rict^iry  over  Pcrsena. 
\miag  in  iU-raToar  at  Rome  at  tint  tim«, 
raa  eocoamgcd  witb  bopet  of  getting  ibe 
tat  bimtelf ;  bat  waa  indiMcd,  by  tbe  re^ 
of  ft  pbjmiciaD  Djuned   gtraliut,  to 
bfa  designa.    (Lir.  zlv.  19,  20  ;    Pol^k 
In  164  and  ItiO,  ba  wai  again  tent 
'Polyh.  xxxL  £^,  xxxii.  3,  &) 
tncoocded  bit  brother  Etuncuei  in  &  c. 
lib  Itnt  niulcrtakii^  wmt  tbe  rcttoration  of 
10   Ilia  kit^gdootL    (Pojjb.  zxxii.  23.) 
la  li^  be  ««a  attacked  by  Pnitiaa^  and  found 
»pelW  to  caU  in  the  at&ifttance  of  tbe 
TiiKaf.i  f,nA  Kit  nJUei,  Ariaratbet  and  Mitbridat«t, 
I           4as  vaa  eompelled  by  tbe  tbreaU 
'  I  :-nLnt  peace,  and  itidcuiulfy  At- 
' '>d  tnttaiard,  (Polyb.  iii5| 
: .  G,  10,  11;  Appian,  AlUkr. 
#,  a^-^  ih^M^,  xvu.1,  hix,  ])k5B£>.)    In  152,  he  tent 
■tti  treopt  to  aid  Akzander  Baiaa  in  ujurping  tbe 
ttfw  «l  ^jrrlft  (Poqibyr.  o^.  Eu»ei^,  p.  ItiTi  Jut^ 
tk  Liif,  IL  and  in  14!)  be  nasitted  Nioomedei 
hit  Ulhrr  Prufiai,     lie  wiu  alflo 
'  ,-»  ►  ■ii"i..in.i tii.T.-il,  T>I.>'v]i»,  j^Thni- 


I  fWs^  tW  Uit«r  fatfi  <tf  bii^  I 
Ml  le  ibp  ».  "  hi*  uiu^jaM,  I'Jaiopociaett. 

[Fte.  JIfor.  ilr  founded  PhiUclclphia  in 

,  tir,  p,  €34,)      U*' 
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Til.  Sumiuned  PmLOMitToH,  was  the  stni  of 
£umt)ni»  IL  imd  Stmtoniee,  daughter  of  Arittrn- 
tbes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  Wblle  yet  a  boy,  ho 
waa  brought  to  Home  (n.  c  152),  and  presented  to 
tbe  eenate  at  tbe  tame  time  with  Alexander  Balaa. 
He  eneGeeded  bis  uncle  Attolut  11.  b.  c.  138,  He 
is  known  to  na  cbie^y  for  the  extrai-agancc  of  hti 
conduct  and  tbe  asurder  of  hit  lelationt  and  friends^ 
At  but,  tciscd  with  remortA,  be  abandotied  all 
public  bufiineat,  and  devoted  himtelf  to  ficulpture^ 
fttatunry,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wiute  a  work. 
He  died  B.  c  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  be  wint 
Ecixed  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
tun*«  rnyt  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  bit  mother.  In  hia  wiU,  he  nmde  the  fioiiuint 
bit  beirt,  (Strab.  xiii*  p.  024 ;  PolvK  xJuiiu  HJj 
Jttilin*  acxxvi*  14;  Diod.  xxxiv.  Kxc  p.  601; 
Varro,  R.  R,  Pnusfj  ColumelL  LI.  §8;  Plin, 
H.  N.  xviii.  5  ;  Liv.  EpU,  58  ;  PluL  Tik  &racdL 
14;  VelLPaLii.  4;  Flurusit.20;  Appaan*  JUtfAr. 
€2,  BdLCiv.  V.  4.)  Hit  kingdmu  wa«  cbumed 
by  ArittonicuA.   [ARirroNicuswJ        [C.  P.  M.] 

A'TTALUt^,  emperor  of  the  Wett  for  one  year 
(^  o.  409,  410),  the  nrtt  raised  to  that  olbce 
purely  by  tbe  iutluencc  of  barbarians.  He  waa 
boni  in  Ionia,  brought  up  at  a  Pagan  (Pbiloa- 
torgius,  xii.  3),  and  received  baptiim  fi^om  ah  Arijm 
bit h tip*  (SoKomen,  iiUUEcd.  ix.  S^.)  Uaviug  be- 
come  iexutor  mid  pracfect  of  the  city  at  the  lime 
of  Aiaric't  second  ti^gc  of  Home,  he  wat,  after  the 
turrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Ciotliic  king  and  hit  array,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
riut^  and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna^ 
where  be  sent  an  intuiting  raosaage  to  Hoooriv% 
commAnding  him  to  Tacate  the  tluone,  amputate 
bis  extremities,  and  eettre  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Fhiloatoi^ut,  ziL  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  «nd 
fully  which  he  bad  shewn  in  the  brtt  diiyt  of  hit 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  Eatt 
to  tbe  empire  (Soaomen,  HUL  EccL  ix.  8),  and  bt«r 
by  adoptiiiK  mcataret  without  Alaric's  advice,  in- 
duct'd  ihf  CJothic  ehief  U>  depote  him  on  the  pbia 
of  Ariminunu  (Zo«iuua,  vi.  ti — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  be  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul* 
phua,  whom,  at  emperor,  he  had  made  count  nf  the 
doxnettics,  and  who6c  nuptiah  with  PJxuridin  he  ce- 
lebrated At  a  mu&ician.  lie  was  again  put  forward 
by  Atflulphu*  at  a  rivsil  eiiiperor,  duriug  tbe  iutur* 
recti  on  of  Joviiiut,  but  an  lyeing  ttbatidoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  i*hoL  p.  58),  wat  taken  prinuuer, 
and  on  being  brought  before  tbe  Qabunal  of  Huno- 
tiiis,  was  condemned  to  a  tentence  with  wbich  he 
bad  himself  tbreatenisd  Honoriut  iu  hij*  former  pros- 
perity, m.  tbe  amputation  of  bit  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  ptfqjetuai  banithment  to  tbe  itbnd  uf 
Lipari,  a.  n*  416.  (Philo^tor^'iuA,  xii.  4,  with 
GodefroyV  Ditaeftationt.) 

There  it  in  the  Uh tieh  Museum  a  tilver  coin  of 
tbit  emperor,  once  m  tbe  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albanu,  and  bupp(jfted  to  be  unique.  It  it  rvmark- 
able  at  exceedifig  in  &izc  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  vkSk^  weight  about  1203  grains  and  in  lite 
titnai  uomitnutUc  Liirguiige  would  be  reprcseatid 
by  the  number  13|. 

The  obverse  it,  raise  u«^  attaj-vis.  r.  r.  alu., 

r.  i.rMt.ui...  (A  Attolus  turned  to  tbe  fight,  wearing 

'  nted  with  pfttxk  foond  bii  lbi«biM« 

I'famenium  fiitteuod  Itiroea  Um  rigbt 

bii^auiji.r  uiU)  tbe  utunl  W/a« 

The  revctM*  ts  invkta^  bosi a.  AiTitaifA.  1.  ¥• 
H«me,    bi^Uucted   and  dmped   to    the  fet%  si^ 
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tliig  in  front  on  a  chair  omnmentod  oh  encli  side 
«rilh  liont"  hcndt ;  in  the  ritfht  hand  »hc  lioldA  a 
ffloLx',  on  which  a  Miuill  Victory  h  atanding  and 
holding  iji  her  right  hAiid  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm ;  the  f/>fi  tett»  upon  a  tpcor  with 
a.  Jong  inpn  hmd,  and  in  verted*  [A.  P.  S.J 


A'TTALUS,  literarT*.  h  A  Stoic  phllofftpbi?? 
in  the  wign  of  Tiberiua,  who  was  dcfn  ^ 

property  by  Sejanw,  and  rt'duc<'d  to  < 
ground.  (Scnec,  Sms,  %  p,  17,  cd.  I5ip  )  ii-  laM^iS 
the  pliilowphcr  Seneca  {Ep.  108),  who  frequently 
quotet  him,  and  fpeak»  of  him  in  the  highest  trmi«, 
(Cntnp.  JVoi  Qu>iM$L  ii.  50»  Ep.  9,  63,  <57,  72.  »1, 
1  m, )  The  elder  Seneca  defcrilioft  him  {Stta»,  t,  c. ) 
aa  a  inan  of  great  eliMjuence^  and  by  far  the  acute^t 
philoftopher  of  hit  age.  We  bare  mention  of  a 
work  of  his  on  lightning  {Nat.  Quaesl.  ii*  48) ;  and 
tt  if  ftuppofed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
tUtpotfjLtai  referred  to  by  UeBycbioa(f.r,  Kopirvowri) 
aa  written  by  one  Attnlnk 

H.  A  Sopbi«t  in  the  nccoud  oentmy  of  the  Cbrii- 
tian  cm,  the  ton  of  Polemon,  and  grand  fiither  of 
the  Sophiftt  Hcnnocratet.  (Philottr.  Ilf,  SopA, 
ii.  25,  §  '2.)  HiA  name  occurft  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna^  which  are  figured  in  Olearius**  edition 
of  Philo*tratU4  (p.  609)*  Thiry  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAAOJ  20MX  TAI2  riATPIil 
5MTP.  AAOK.,  whiih  (•  interprciedt  "Attalu*,  the 
SofihiHt^  to  bi»  native  cities  Smyrna  and  Loodicei.*^ 
'^I'he  latter  ia  conjectured  to  bare  been  the  pkce  of 
his  binh,  the  furmer  to  have  adopted  him  aa  a 
citiaeo. 

A'lTALUS  ('ArraAoi),  a  pbywdan  at  Rome 
in  the  second  century  after  Chriat,  who  was  a 
pupil  ijf  Sonuiui,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  tbe 
Jkletliudid.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galea  (de  AfriL 
Med.  xiiL  15.  vol,  x.  p.  010,  &c}  a»  having  mis- 
takea  the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
TkMgenM  died.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  ("ArroXef),  an  Athenian  atatuary* 
tlia  ton  of  Aodregnthut.  Pattaanias  (il  19,  |  IS) 
Rientiont  a  ttaiiie  of  Apollo  Lykvios,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Aligns  which  was  made  by  bim. 
Hb  name  haa  bci'n  found  tm  a  statue  dtaegfered  od 
^  site  of  the  theatre  at  Ai^fts  (BtSekhi  Offp*  ln», 
Kot  1 1 46),  and  on  a  bast,  f  Wetoker,  Kun^ibfaH^ 
1827,  Ko.  »2.)  IC.  P.  M,] 

ATTIIIS  or  ATT  IS  ^Krht  nr'ArTii),  a  dau^h- 
U>t  of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attim,  which  wii!»  U-* 
fftm  called  Actaoa,  was  believed  In  have  dertved  it« 
name.  (Pait*.  L  2.  f  5,)  Thi^  two  binla  into  which 
PhUiimele  and  hef  aiBter  Procne  were  mi'tonior- 
phnnuft,  wer«  bketviae  culled  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
0,  V.  t>7.  *.'.)  tL.S.) 

ATTIA'NIJS,  CArUUS,  a  Romno  kni«hu 
WHS  the  tutor,  aitd  afterward*  ihe  inttmate  fri^ mU 
of  liadrian.  On  the  deaih  of  Trajan,  Attianuis  in 
iM^Jwietinn   with  Ploiina,  ctm-ed   Iladrinn  to  lie 
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however,  under  tbo  di»plcttsaftt  of  tlie 
(Spart.  Fia^ir.  1,  4,  a,  U ;  Dion  rJUs.Uii.Ll 
ATl'ICA.    [ATTiriti,  T.  Po«ni!<ir«.) 
A'TTICUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  It^man 
clan  of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quintiliaji.    (SfMb 
Sao*.  2.  p.  lP,ed  Bip.)  (U  SLl 

A'TTICUS,  bishop  of  Co!s#r4*»Tiv.,i-,  il  «« 
bom  at  Sebaaie,  now  Sivii*  in    '  ^  •»««. 

He  was  educated  in  tbe  aaoetk  >  tkr 

Macedonian  monks,  oiider  tbe  ey^  >vl 

celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect.      I  -^m 

Atticui  reached  the  ace  of  mattboocu  nc  muimmA 
to  the  orthodox  cbuicL  He  wat  onfaioal  mjfm 
byter  at  Couitaiittnopla ;  and  in  tb«  vklias  «^ 
tentiona  between  the  friends  and  the  tsakm  4 
the  (amoua  Chrytoetum*  he  sided  witJi  tlit 
After  the  diNith  of  AnacfU'S  who  bad  been 
to  the  see  of  CoDstnntinople  en  ocoasaon  of  tit*' 
corid  banikhmettt  of  Chrysostooi^  Altkoi 
to  the  office,  althoagb  tbe  lUniliiQVi  mA 
H^ng.  Tbe  ecdestaatJod  biitofiuw,  docnlaj 
Soxomen,  describe  Attieoi  aa  a  man  ef  ^ 
tural  pmdence,  and  both  of  tbea  teaCi^ 
adminlstefed  tbe  affiiiri  of  tbe  cfaurcb  witb 
and  •uoeeea.  His  leoniing  seenia  to  bait 
respectable;  bis  preaching,  we  are  toldy 
attract  ire.  His  goaend  asanaea 
wiuning,  and  be  wai  ptrtieularly 
bia  liberality  to  ilie  puor.  On  heariajf 
amounting  almo«t  to  fiujiine  preYwDed  at  Ni 
sent  a  huge  aoin  of  money  jor  tbe  lelief  of 
fering  popnktioitv  iceooipMikd  by  a  letter  1 
liopina,  the  bishop  of  the  plACev  ^^^bkb  1 
the  Ecclesiastical  lljitorr  of 
treatment  of  heretics^  be  is  laid  to  1 
a  judidouA  combination  (*f  kindneas 
He  spoke  charitably  of  the  Noratiani^  i 
mended  tbedr  inflexible  adbetcnoa  la  tbe  I 
under  the  ponccntkna  of  GooaUi^  md 
though  he  eondemned  tbrir  tem^  «f  i 
being  in  tbe  extreme  of  ligoor.  It 
bowefer,  by  Marios  btemtor  that  wh«o  ( 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pe)»io»t 
sianlinople,  Atticiu  ex  {idled  brat 
and  sent  letters  to  the  Utshopa  <^  < 
warning  tbem  a^piinat  bbn.  \U  was  bii 
under  sentence  iMT  excomataakatimi  by  the  i 
bbhops  for  tvfoshig  to  inaeft  tba  aaai*  of  the  4^^ 
ceased  Cbrjioetom  in  the  diptjfdkt  ar  diaasb  i 
ler«.  Id  tbe  end,  Atticw  comp&d 
mond,  nod  was 
of  th**  «-.^f.  ".  ^^hurtbaik 
havo  ^  own 

ever,  :  m  no 

bis  ijivud  Uilliopiu*  that  he 
ensoul);^  antumti ;  utid  ihi*  vmst 
his  progn*  '"       '  t|  ta  \ 

year  of  h  i  nadiua 

he  Ti-njte,  i..    , , iU«»  Neetonaa 

Ail  excellent  IrejtUie  4t  t'^*  H  rirymt^ 

he  d.M.fjr.ritrfi  ad  Hnj^at,  thai  H,   ta  the 

■ft   ii-  This 

p^r  n  of  Allkv 

•urviHr.i«  r>t  I  Ml  u\*'  luuuwing  uiart  pAaoaa*    l«Jlu 

htt'^r  i'>  Cml  Usbop  «f  A^nmh^ 

\\m  tn  foili iivv  hin   nwii   exan^lt^  and 

name  nf  (  i  .imd  taMei^    Tlkli 

prrvrteil  iiifltnr|>  ef  XlyiifciffM 

C;iUitti,     '1.   Ti.i'  aborr-incntlonad  iHSer  la  Citt 

pitK,     X  A  few  ti 

in  the  wrtlMjg^  of 


Ha  bald  1 
T  tin  n 
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dix  to  the  actu  of  the  connnl  of 

''  (SocntM,  Hhfl.  Ecd.  vi.  20,  y'lu  26  j 

^£fi«t£bBLTiii.27;  Tbeodoret,  ^ts^. /Jcc/. 

V.  i ;  MtfiM  lierettor,  G^m,  ed.  BaluK.  pp*  ]  33, 

,  n&%   Owma^foi,  <i«  Firir  lauMnbu*,  c.  5*2 ; 

I  CkUkti,  idT.  26.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ICCa   CU'RTIUA,    Q   Roman    knighe, 

«f  the  frw  contfiauionfe  whom  Tiberim 

I  hini  vbcn  h«  rrtircd  from  Rome  to  Ca- 

I  tt  *•  IK  1k^     Si*  Tf«r»  aftcnriu-dn,  a.  d.  32, 

I  fell  m  vkfilli  to  the  «rt«  of  Sejanai.    (Tbc. 

Jar.  kw,  fill,  TL  ]0<)     U«  it  iUfpoacd  by  Lipdus 

i»  ^  ike  tame  m  the  Atticut  to  whom  two  of 

Oni\   Rpi^tin   &OCD   Potitus  (ii  4^  7)  are  ad- 
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ATTICrs,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Pli^mius,  a 
|nfd  of  tbe  oelebrBiBd  Apullodoruft  of  Pei^gamus, 
Vp|»  wai  alio  the  teacher  of  Aagnitus.  [Acollo 
MiAr«|  Ko.  22.]  He  wtu  himielf  a  t«Acher  of 
^#t«i«;  4Acl  the  author  of  sctphlI  workj,  in  which 

WfVffatard  the  '' '' hta  matter*     It  would 

I  lui  F^:  be  resided  at  Athens. 

.x«L  p.  6J  iii.  L  §  18.) 

■  ATTICUS  HERO'DEb,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'- 
])ltrS,  the  Rio«>t  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
I  eenturj  »f  the  Chri»ttan  cpb,  wsa  bom 
t  JL  Ik.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be- 
a  wtrj  ancient  fiimilr,  which  traced  it« 
la  ika  frbnlout  Aeacidae.  Hit  father, 
*  waa  hlcewiae  Atticui,  diacorcred  on 
i»  immm  a  hidden  treattm,  which  at  once  made 
laa  eoe  of  the  wealthieat  men  of  hi«  age.  Hit 
an  Attieaa  Ucfode*  afterwardi  inerea«ed  this 
««tt  hf  nmnyiag  the  n'oh  Annia  RegiUa*  Old 
Aciiw  kH  m  Iub  wiU  a  cknaB,  aiscording  to  which 
9wrf  Atlmbtati  eititen  waa  to  receive  yearly  one 
tim  oat  of  fail  property ;  bat  hit  aon  entered  into 

•  aapoackni  with  the  Athenionft  to  pay  them 
«B»  Mr  iJl  fiva  mioaa  each.  Ai  Atticufs  however, 
11  ftfmf  the  Athenians,  dedncted  the  defaU  which 
tma  cHiBmi  <nred  to  hia  father,  they  were  eza»^ 
paltii  afUDit  him,  and,  notwitlittanding  the 
|M!  bend&ta  he  ootderrpd  upon  Athent,  bone  him 

•  frail  I  aa  \aa§  a»  he  lived. 
AttKisa  Herodea  received  a  very  carefn)  educa- 

lai,  and  the  mott  emirient  rhetoriemnt  of  the 
aa  Seopelianut,  Favonnuti  Secundum, 
,  trUL  among  hit  teocben :  he  woa 
in  iba  Platonic  philrMophy  by  Taunii 
^iha«  SDd  in  the  critical  ttudy  of  eloqticnce  by 
iMfenea  of  Cnidut  and  Munatiut  of  Trullet. 
Aibr  aampletnig  hit  studies,  he  opened  a  Mrhool  of 
llilacie  at  Athena,  and  alterwarda  at  Rome  al^o, 
^^^nf  Mafntt  Aareliui,  who  ever  after  entertained 
I  kfi  Mlrrta  for  him,  waa  am,ong  hia  pupils.  In 
a  SL  1|3  the  emperor  Antoninut  Piut  nii<K*d  him 
>»  #a  oeevolahips  together  Mnth  C.  Bclliciua  Toi^ 
f«taa;  hat  aa  Attkut  cared  mere  for  bit  ^ime  at 

*  iWnikMa  than  for  high  oificei^  he  afienvardt 
MHtad  ta  Atbeoii  whither  he  wat  followed  by  a 
put  BBinber  of  Toong  men,  and  whither  L.  Venit 
fAm  via  laat  at  ui*  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure* 
W  I'er  a  tim«"  Atticn*  wnn  mi  trusted  with  the 
tUmti^MMk  ' -^  in  Aaiii ;  the  exact 
^QirfW^U*  is  o6tcei«  not  known, 
iki^ll  it  b  ^iirvea  tnac  u  xvaa  a,  d.  125  when  he 
M^W  Unit  nsiwlkan  twenty  yean  of  age*  At 

*  IMv  tiobt  ht  fmtforttu'il  the  fimctiona  of  high 
fW  m  Ihf  Ibtt  r:ited  at  Athens  in 
■««r«flLAiir>  ..  Vema.  The  wealth 
mi  fa^BOM  of  Aitatfua  llcfodot  did  not  fidl  to 


raise  np  enemioa,  among  whom  Theodotui  and 
Demoitratus  mode  tbetiiM^lve^  mo«t  conspifuoua. 
His  public  as  well  as  hit  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  cmnerout  calumuies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Demob* 
tmtus  wrote  epcoches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  tlie  emperor^t  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Hcrodes,  there- 
fore,  found  it  neceatary  to  travel  to  Sirmiwra, 
where  M.  Aurelius  waa  staying  ;  he  refnt<^d  tho 
accuKations  of  tJie  Atlicniun  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmeu  weni  punished.  Thete  an- 
noyances at  last  appe^LT  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  bis  villa  Cephisio,  near  Marathon,  tur-^ 
rounded  by  bis  pupils.  Tbe  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  be  assured  hiui  of  hia 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  corc  of  Atticus  H erodes 
tbe  Atbenimis  drew  •upon  tbemtdvea  the  just 
charge  of  ingmtitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fcUow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  tlie  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  raoe-cour&c  ( stadia m)  of 
white  Pcntelic  marble^  of  which  mint  arc  stili  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  □mgnifioent  theatro  of  Ecgilla,  ii^  ith 
a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  Hit  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  not  confinrd  to  Attica:  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  IMpbt 
a  race-course,  and  at  Tlinrmopylae  a  hespitaL  He 
further  restored  with  bis  ample  means  tcveml 
decayed  townt  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epcirus,  provided  the  town  of  CunuMum  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopiuni  ou  the 
AppLan  rood.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canoJ  across  tbe  itthmai  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  pbin  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  tap  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  Hit  wealth,  generosity,  mid  still  more  bil 
nkJlJ  as  a  rbetorician,  tpread  hia  fame  over  tha 
whole  of  tbe  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  7li,  in  a.  d,  180. 

If  we  look  ufK>n  Atticus  Herod cs  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealth)'  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  jioble,  and  diftinlereBt^^-d  nianrier.  Tho 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  ]M>t  their  own  in- 
Igmtitude ;  for,  aftt-r  liii  death,  when  hit  freeduieo 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  tbe  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianua  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus's  greatest  ambition  was  to  ahiae  aa  a  rho- 
tonciiui;  and  this  ajiibitirin  was  indeod  lo  itrang, 
tbat  an  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  ha  muA, 
delivered  an  omtion  before  the  emperor  Hadnan, 
a'ho  was  then  in  Pmmoma,  he  was  on  tbe  point  of 
throwing  bimsrlf  into  tbe  Djinul*e  because  hie  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  uu successful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  I^ave  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  becaioe  th«  gtcateal  rhctoricLin  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  it  tuHiciently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  hia  coutenipomries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  fGell.  L  2,  ix.2,xix.  12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  it«  pleasing  and 
bannonioua  flow,  ai  well  u  for  its  iimplidty  a&4 
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pnwfr.  Thi}  losi  of  die  works  of  Attictia  irndcfn 
it  impmtlblc  for  na  to  fonn  on  independc'Tit  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  cnmi*  dowu  lo  na,  it  h  doubt- 
hil  whether  we  could  judge  of  them  a*  fiivoumbly 
Hi  the  ancicDU  did  ;  for  wc  know,  that  although  ho 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  beat  Attic  omton, 
yel  he  took  Critiii*  lu  hU  grant  model*  Among  his 
UtimeroQS  workt  the  foUowing  onlr  are  fpecifi«d  by 
th<e  noctents:  I,  A^i  a^rmrx/diot,  or  ■peechoi 
which  he  hod  delircrcd  extent  pore,  2*  AioAt^^^jf, 
treatttet  or  diologuf^*,  one  of  which  woa  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etvmolqgicum  Stagnmn 

or  diArin,  4.  'ErMrroAoi.  All  tbeae  work*  are  now 
Tost.  There  es:i«ta  an  onlioQ  wtpl  woXtrtlas^  tn 
which  the  Theban*  are  called  opon  to  join  the  Po- 
tnponn^^uuii  in  preportDg  for  war  agfttosl  Aichelaui» 
king  of  Macedoniii,  and  which  baa  conie  dowD  to 
ttfl  imder  th«i  name  of  AtUeua  If  erodes.  But  the 
genninonesi  of  thii  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  Tery  Dttle  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribote  to  the  nralory  of  AtticmA. 
The  ^  Defenfio  Falainodis,*'  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Oorgias  tbe  Sophist,  has  hitely  been  ai» 
tribated  to  Atticnt  Bemdm  by  H.  B.  Fow  in  hii 
dtasartatioii  De  Gorgia  laomHm^  Sic.  Halae,  1828, 
8yo.  p.  100,  Ac. ;  but  his  aigunteiUs  are  not  satis- 
€iietory>  The  declamation  wtpt  ir«»Xrr«iaf  is  printed 
in  the  collectioni  of  the  Greek  oratorsi  and  also  by 
R,  Fiorillo  in  hia  Herodii  Atiici  qua*  Mtfmmmi^ 
mdimmiiomimM  UlMtr^  Leipslg,  1801,  8m^  which 
wodi  cmtatnt  m  good  atooonnt  of  the  life  of  Attictis 
HfPote.  (Compare  Pktbstnitua,  ViL  Sa/^A,  ii.  1 ; 
Sttid.  K.«.  'HptiSitti  Wcatermaim,  OaieA.  ihr  Grieek 
MtnditamL  §  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eentUJTt  1607^ 
two  smnll  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Penielic  marble  with  Greek  in^riptionst  were 
dtaoorcred  on  the  site  of  tbe  ancierrt  Triopium,  the 
oowitry  seat  of  Atticutf  about  three  miles  from 
Eome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  tlie  two  latter  on:  of  considerable  intercut  They 
an*  written  in  hexameter  Tene^  the  one  ctrnsining 
of  thirt}'-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty^^nine  Unt^s. 
Sainm  bare  ihoitght,  that  Atticus  himself  was  the 
nuthor  of  thaat  vcnOkd  interrptiont ;  hot  at  the 
hoad  of  one  of  th«iR  thero  appcftrt  tbe  name 
Ma^iAAev,  and,  as  tbe  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  cloMsly  resemhW  that  of  the  former,  it  has^ 
been  inferred,  that  both  ore  the  ppeduetiona  of 
Marcellds  of  Sida,  ti  poet  and  phymiB  wba  lived 
m  tbe  reiffu  of  M*  AureUoa.  Tiiti*  inwiipftions, 
whiib  m  knowm  by  ihe  aomt  of  tbe  THapmi  in- 
mMoHBt  fm^  mm  hetm  pnated  and  diacnased) 
Its  by  ViHOOoti  (/nidtniisnii  jfrt«rk$  Trinp^i^  com 
twwmi  «d  fmrrvaximmf  B#nia,  1794,  fdl,),  Fiorillo 
(tr,),  in  Brtttiek*s  Jtrnkxia  (ii.  30t2),  and  in  the 
(lr«>ek  Anthokigy.  (JpytmL  AO  and  51,  ed.  Tuuch- 
aita.)  (L.S.] 

A'TTTCUS,  NUME'RTUS,  a  senator  mid  a 
man  of  piaetortau  nuik,  who  swore  that  afl<^r  (tie 
daoik  of  Aagushia  be  saw  the  cfiipcror  asenu! 
upt0  boaten.  (Dion  Cass.  IrL  4G  ;  Sueu  Autj,  i 

ATTICUl^  a  PLATOitiQ  phil«M»^,  HvcU  ... 
Um  ieMiid  eentiify  el  tbe  Chiialian  en,  under  Ihe 
fvpcror  M.  Aoiatink  (8yoeeU.  vol  i  p.  e««,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eostbiiis  bos  pfesefrcd  {J*ratp»  Et* 
ar*  4 — Sk,  dec.)  Bome  fvtTnet*  from  hia  w<iirka»  la 
which  Im  defends  tho  r  ^)loiophy  agaiiial 

AristotW.      Forpbyr^  ..  c,  14)  tnakee 

iDeDtion  of  th*  9W9fainif — ;,  ■„  .  L'latoiik  AMiouty 
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but  tbey  tnny  liaw  been  wiittan  If  Bmtw 

Atticnt, 

A'lTlCUSs  T.  POMPCyKlUS*  «m  ^m  «| 
RonH',  n.  c  10*),  th««  y«an 
and  was  descended  fft>m  ooe  ti 
cient  equestrian  Ccimilies 
proper  name  alter  his  odoptaon  by  Q. 
the  brother  of  hi«  moilker,  wa*  Q.  Ca«eslius  g.  f, 
Pomponianus  Altkoa^  by  which  oncne  Cirera  e^ 
dressed  bira  when  bo 


sion  to  the  unheHtonee  of  kk  ttsdib    f  44  Am  & 
20.)     Hia  snniAme,  Atlieva,  wni  ptoW4jt  gMi 


him  on  account  of  hia  long  residence  ia 

and  his  intimate  ac^uainiance  with  the  Onei  hir 

guage  and  litenitun*.  ^ 

Ui^^Mier,  T.  Pomponma,  wna  a  own  of 
voted  mind  ;  and  as  ho  pCMseaaed  ooiDsidcnhie 
petty,  he  gave  bis  son  a  libenl  ediiCBtion.  Hi 
educated  along  with  L*  Torqaatua,  the  yooi 
Aforius,    and  M*  Cioero^    and  was  dii 
Above  all  his  school-feUows  by  the  rtpid 
which  he  made  in   his  studieik     Hi*  iklhtf 
when   be  waa  still  young;  and  s1i<*rtljr  aftsr 
&ther1s  death  ibe  first  civil  war  broke  ool.  / 
was  ooanecled  by  ties  both  of  aflinity  aad 
ship  with  the  Marian  poity ;  for  bia  oooi' 
hod  married  tbe  brother  of  the  trtboaew  V* 
Kufus,  one  of  the  chid  oppoocnto  ol 
AiticuB  hhnself  was  a  penonol  fneod 
sohool-fiDUow,  the  youiigiBr  Moritn^     lie 
howerer,  to  take  no  port  in  the  oootoal,  a 
cordingly  withdrew  to  Athens  in  &  a  83^ 
the  givater  part  of  hie  moveable  piQpeitf* 
ibe  preloxt  of  prosecuting  hi*  atudies.    Thed^ 
lemiraAtion  which  be  came  to  on  this  oopnsioa*  Ii 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  x«l  of  bia  lil^    Om 
tented  with  hie  e^uoelriaa  nink«    W 
from  suing  for  poblse  booonn,  and 
mix  himself  op  with  any  of  the 
into  which  all  daases  were  divided  fov  tbo  Sill 
fifty  year*.     But  notwithstondiog  tiuB«  ke  1is«da« 
the  most  intiomto  tenns  witli  the  mMtdi 
ed  men  of  all  putioet 
been  a  certab  chanQ  in  bia 
sation  which  eoptivntod  aU  who 
with  him.    Tboufk  bo  hid  Mib 
Marius  with  money  in  Mi  ilph^  Sol]n'w^'«> 
much  '    «  viaii  lo  Alhf«o  Ift 

H.  c.  :i  war,  iKaf 

to  takf"  mm  ^^Hll  nmi  lo  Itomog  and  i 
desiring  to  remain  in  Atbavif  SIiOb  |K 
with  ail  the  ptesenta  tio  bad  fvoeis^d 
tlay  in  thai  city.    Attiais  eiijeytd  oIm  1^ 
ship  of  Caesar  and  Pnmpey,  Bniia 
Antony  and  OctavianiM*      tint  lb«  moot  kil 
of  all  bis  frienda  was  rieore,  wboaa  ceefOsfOBdi 


with  him,  befinniof  in  iho  yoar  ib  o  ••  mA  mm' 
lionod  down  to  Cieefo'te  d«■ll^  ■njallii  na  wii^ 
Yoriona  partiedan  ntpoeiinf  ibo  bfo  «r  Ataios^ 
the  most  inrportant  id  whidi  ore  giton  in  thp  ets^ 
CtrKncK    Aitleiisdid  not  fHnm  to  fUsao  tail  «.  ow 

to  day  of  hia  deponan  waa  ooo  ol 
M.^M.fuiog  among  the  /  '     ' 
with  loons  of 

Dnring  Mi  wrfiifi  at  Ai 
an  eeUte  at  Bodualm  is  lps4fi%  m 
whidi  piano*  oa  weU  aa  at  AtbMO  m4  nftwfwitf^i 
at  Room,  bo  apeot  tbo  mtav  |Mt  <l  lii  liBi^ 
'  I  lit«WY  imiwmi  onioiBBaKhi  nain^ 
H*diidian.c.  99^ Mtki ^ if H*. «l 
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r  ^^■g^1kw^  whrn  He  foiitid  ihat  he  wns 
I  hf  atk  tDcnmhUf  illneu.  II  i»  wife  Pilto, 
I  M  «rift  Bwrried  on  the  12th  of  Fcbrunry, 
hm  WOM  fifty- lb  fee  y&tt»  of  ngt*, 
I  makf  OB*  diikl^  a  dftugtiiiff,  Puatponid  or 

VMR  CSmio  leiDAttaifif  calli  Atttca  ooti 

,  tfci»  inAuKiice  of  Anton ^^  Pamponlft  wa^ 
I  ia  the  life- time  of  her  fiither,  probably  in 
[  lie  M»  to  M.  YitHiuiiiii  Agripppb,  the  tniuiBter  of 
>  mad  w  moe  td  thit  mamiiiie,  Vipaania 
»«ii  nutrned  to  Tiberlu«,  afterwards 
\tf    vhcMKi  tkft  btfcaitie   the  mother    oi 
Tbe  tiatcs  of  Attiouit  Pompoma,  woft 
I  to  Q,  Cicera^  tbe  broUtu  of  tfai}  omtur  ;  but 
^  I  not  a  hiippj  one,  and  the  quarrel« 

[  Nayila  Aud  lier  hi»buid  ^re  confidiimbb 

'    L  to  Atticui  and  \L  Cicero. 

He  life  «€  AtticM  bf  Comeliu*  NejNif^  of  wbkh 

Mr  put  «ntt  oompoied  while  Attieui  W2i» 

I  (Afigpos,  19)«  14  to  be  r^g^rded  mtber  (i» 

•  pmigjtit   npon  im  intiumte  friend  (Nepoi^  13« 

Acj  f«BpL  Cic  ad  Ati.  kvL  5,  14),  than  utrictly 

a  biograpbjr«    Accorilii^  to  Nopoa,  the 

of  Attkiu  wu§  fauhiie« ;  and 

trtitit   irr^nlirMtU'  to  the  pautt&l 

t  of  hia  panc^'  v  t  tietti  cocdd  not 

Wi  fttttfd  Afld  pircssers  >  tioo  of  to  many 

4  ^i  «»iitnBpomri«A  wiiluat  pos»e«aing  oodable 

fnhtM  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

la  piribiopky  Attieus  bdooged  to  the  Epicarean 

■^  §ad  bald  ■ladied  it  undAr  Pbaedrus,  Zenon, 

ia  Athcnii  and  Saufeiut,  in  Rome. 

I  8b  Odka,  bo««Ter,  were  bjr  no  meant  oi») fined 

I  ifbAMaphf.   U«  waft  thoruu^hjy  ocquainted  with 

lb  visia  efck  of  Oreek  and  Ronmn  litt^nitun! ; 

biyike  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 

r  ni  Mb  own  language.     So  high  au 

Aectoiiied  of  biA  tatte  and  critical 

inj  of  hb  friend*,  e«pecially  Ciecro, 

I  to  wod  him  their  workt  for  re vi- 

,  and  were  most  imxioiifl  to  u^ 

vour*     It  lA  tbcrefore 

;  none  of  his  own  writ- 

Of  these  the  moU 

in  a  single  book,  an  titled  Jn- 

bvbacb  contained  an  epitome  of  Ruuum  h'i»- 

\  ivy  fhm  the  taiiieat  penod  to  hit  own  tinu!,  ar> 

"^   to  yean.    (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiL  23, 

'  ClN^  M ;  Amm.  m  Puom,  pu  13,  ta  Comd.  p.  76, 

i40ldli;    Hvpm,Hammk  13,  AUk.  B.)      Thli 

i  «■»  ptttiodarly  raluable  for  tha  kiilory  of 

"  I ;  and  he  had  such  an 

with  thif  Mibjcci,  tliat  hv 

hf  tsaiiy  of  hiA  cooiiei&poratieft  to 

«■«  if  fiiMBliiftital  tilde*  of  their  6umlito,  tpeci- 

^•1  wilk  datea  the  rariotu  puhlie  otBce«  wliich 

*^  bii  bald*    lie  a««ndiiigly  drow  up  tuch  t;i- 

IAa  St€  tba  Jitaii«  Maitelli,  Fabii,  Aeniilii,  and 

i  \m  nUo  wrote  intcriptiout  in  vtne  to  be 

Um  >Utn«a  of  diftiiiiguiAhed  men,  in 

hipply  deeeribed  in  four  or  live  Iiiie« 

I  and  public  offices.     In  addition 

*ll^a^  we  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letter*, 

Bit  ef  a  hiatory  of  Ciiero^t  confiolship,  in  Gm^k, 

nifaA  to  a  pLna  aad  ioarti&eiai  style.    (Cic  W> 

AUina  «to  ««rj  enodihy.     IIU  hihrr  l«>fl  hioi 
"^     ""     lalttotorcv'.  "'iu* 

lie 


■  ■«  «■  cemeiion*  ana  were 
loto  km  apniihitioii  and  favo 
I  ^9mm  to  be  fefirettod  that  » 
Ihp  bne  <MBe  down  to  ui. 
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Being  a  mendjer  of  the  cqucetrion  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  larg^e  auniJi  of  monfy  in  tho  rarioua 
corpomtiunfr  which  fiircned  the  public  rt'venne* ;  and 
he  also  derived  groat  profits  from  ndvancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  tt>  this,  he  waa 
econoraical  in  all  his  habit* ;  hia  montlilv  expendi- 
ture was  Kmrill,  and  hi*  filave«  brought  lum  in 
a  con»idendtle  mm  of  money.  Ho  liad  a  hirgo 
number  carefully  educated  in  hii  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  tmiifitrribing  books.  He  wa*  thiia 
euablt'd  to  procure  a  library  tot  hioiaelf  at  a  comjja- 
nitively  snmll  co&Ly  and  to  iiiipply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit  Atlicua,  in  fnet,  neglected  no 
means  of  making  money.  \Ve  rcad^,  for  Liistunce, 
of  hii  purchasing  a  set  of  gfadbtors,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wi&hod  to 
exhibit  games,    (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  b.) 

(HLilIcnnnnn,  JJiatrtU  iu  T,  PtunfMfitium  AUkum^ 
Traji  ad  RJieii,  1S38;  Dniniann''s  Roin^,  vol.  v.) 

A'TTICUS,  C.  QUrNCTlUS,con*ul  ftulTi'diia 
from  the  first  of  November,  A.  D.  69,  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  at  Romen,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seized  the  CapitoL  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vik'lliuA  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atlicus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner,  Atticus  was  not  put  to  deatJi  by  Vitel- 
liiu ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  {^inlon 
of  tbe  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  VitcUius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odiam  of  this  deed.  (Tac* 
HUi.  ill,  73—75 ;  Dion  Ciut  Ixv.  17.) 

A'TTICUS,  M,  VESTl'NUS,  was  consul  in 
tho  year  (a.  o.  t>5)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  waa  farmed  against  Nero.  Attic  us  was  a 
man  of  firm  chaiacter,  and  poueased  great  natujiil 
talentc ;  Piio  waa  a^d  lesl  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclmm  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  waa  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  tl# 
detection  of  the  eon«pinacy.  Atticus  had  been 
\ery  intunute  with  the  emiwror,  but  hnd  incurred 
his  batred,  as  ho  hud  taken  no  pains  to  disgiiiae 
tho  contempt  in  which  be  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  iitill  funber  iucreased  tho  emperor's  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Me^salUna,  although  he  knew 
tliat  Nero  waji  among  her  lovera.  (Tac  Aith^  xr, 
48,  52,  C8,  60.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUa  a  diaciple  of  Apol- 
lodoros  of  PcrgmnuBw  (Senec.  Ctmtrtjp.  ii.  13.  p. 
]84.)  Aa  he  is  mentioned  only  in  thia  [laasage  of 
Seneca,  his. name  has  given  riew?  tt>  cunsiderahlo 
dispute,  Spalding  {ad  QuudiL  iiL  1.  §  Hi)  conjec- 
ture»  that  he  wa$  the  son  of  M.  Vipianius  Agrippsi, 
who  nmrricd  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  vl  «i"c/^, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  Attku^  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Frandsen  (.1/.  Vijamnut 
^i/ri/fjo,  p.  'J'JB),  on  tho  otber  hand,  auppowts  !iim 
to  have  been  the  f^d'ier  of  Vipfianjua  Agrippa.  But 
bath  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  tbemaelvc^i  improbable.  AS'e 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  \\''eichert*a  opinion 
{Caci,  AuffuUit  4*^  litlitpmt^  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca^  text,  we  ouglit 
to  read  Dionyaius  in  this  patMiOge  instead  of  Vip- 
fianiua.  [Attic tjs,  Djo.w'aius.]  (Comp.  Pidurit, 
Ih  ApoHodoro  Pergamtno^  <^(U  p.  I^,  &C.) 

ATTI  LA  (*ATTTfXa5  or  'ArrtAas,  German,  Etztl^ 
Himganan,  EtheU}*  king  of  the  Huns«  remarkable 

"  Luden ( TetiiMk  G^tnL ii. p. a('8) coajVtf tujes  that 
ihttc  were  all  Geiniau  titlei  of  hoitouj  given  to  him. 
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aa  Wing  tli«  moit  formidable  nf  the  invaden  of  tbel  deflaled  in  iht  lati  inv«it  I 
Eoman  empire,  arid  (except  IlndagnUni)  Uio  onlj     Rrnniin*,  »n4  m  which  tbtfv  feJ1 1 


000  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbtuiafi.,  bat  a 
nvftge  and  a  heathen ^  and  a»  the  only  conqueror 
of  ftttdent  or  modem  timet  who  hM  imlted  imd<^r 
bis  rule  the  Gcniuui  nnd  SeUiTOiik  iiMioiiti  He 
was  th«  ion  of  Mundiuk,  deaotnM  fnm  iht  nn- 
ciont  kingt  of  the  lluni»  and  with  hU  bfx)ther 
rUeda,  in  German  D/imM  (who  dicdi  noyitdtng 
to  Jonandcs,  by  his  b^tid,  in  a.  ti,  II ^},  at- 
latncd  in  a,  t^.  134  to  the  Boverpigtity  of  nil  thr^ 
nonlieni  trib«s  U'twccn  the*  frontier  of  fJaiil  and 
the  frontier  of  Cbina  (ic*  Dc«»jn**|Jr"<**  lOtt.  «/« 
IIitwK,  tul.  ii.  pp,  295-30 1 ),  und  to  t}ie  comramid 
of  an  army  of  at  least  50(^000  Ktrl^ortans.  (Jor 
nandeSf  jisb.  GtU  cc.  Zh%  'i7t  49.)  In  this  position^ 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  in^jiircni,  partly 
from  his  own  eiidcavoun  to  inve«t  hinttelf  m  the 
cyci  of  Chri»tondom  with  the  drendftil  chamcler  of 
the  predicted  Antichntt  (ti'e  Herbert,  AUila^  p. 
SHOJ,  ftnd  in  the  eyes  of  bi«  own  countrymen  with 
tbc  invincibb  attributes  attendant  on  the  posseuor 
of  the  mineiilons  iword  of  the  Scytliian  god  of  war 
( Jomandea,  i2#&»  GM.  S5),  be  gradually  eoncentratod 
upfin  hiiuftaif  tho  av»  aiid  tear  of  tbo  whole  an- 
cient world*  whidi  tdiimately  expreated  itaclf  by 
aifixing  to  bis  name  the  weU>kaown  epithet  of 
**tbe  Scotitge  of  God.**  The  word  leema  to  hare 
been  uaed  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian invaden,  bnt  it  it  not  applied  din-ctly  to 
Attita  in  any  author  prior  to  the  11  unitarian  Chro^ 
|iiclea«  which  firMt  rtbte  the  story  of  hit  receiTing 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  Gaul  The  eariiett 
contemporary  approochet  to  it  are  in  a  paaiage  in 
Isidore^  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  aa  "rifga 
tM^**  and  in  an  inscription  nt  Aquileiii,  written  a 
abort  time  before  the  «)i*ge  in  431  (mw  Hfrliert, 
Amiot  p-  48(i),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
**lnmitQeDtia  peccatoruni  tlageila.** 

His  career  divide*  it»elf  mo  two  parts.     The 

fir»t  (a.  d.  445—450)  consists  of  the  nvagt  of 

the    Eswtem    empire   between   the   Koxine    and 

the  Adriatic    and   the  negotiations  with  Thoo- 

(  doaiiii   11.^  which  followed    upon  it^  and  which 

'  were   rendered   remarkable  by  the   re«istance  of 

'Aximut  (Triscus,  cc.    35,   3ti),   by  the  embassy 

I  from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  Tillage  beyond 

tbc  Danube,  and  the  disoorery  of  the  trench crous 

design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (lb.  37-7t?*) 

^  Tbtjr  wore  ended  by  a  treaty  which  coded  to  AttUa 

1  ¥  lilgv  tarritory  •onib  of  the  Dnaabfc,  an  annual 

f  ttibttti^  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  stir> 

[lendsr  of  the  deserters  from  hit  army.  (lb.  34-JS7,) 

The  invuion  of  the  Western  ein|Kn!i  (a.  0.450- 

^  153}  wms  gronnded  on  Tarioai  pretexts,  of  which 

!  Ibfl  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emparor. 

I  Jd^arcian,  the  successor  of  Theod*»*i'     "     *     |iay 

[  the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Prisc^  md 

^  the  rejection  by  the  Western «mp^r  inn 

111.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  hm  fti«t<rr  Ho- 

I  Iloria.    (Joraandes,  /tj^sr.  Si^,  »7»  IH.  OcL  i'2,\ 

I  lu  pGxttcuLir  din*ction  was  detenniiied  by  bis  atU- 

r  ftnce  with  the  Vandxili  and  F^inkat  iHi«se  domi- 

pinion  in  Spain  and  Ganl  was  t»>-*-*-"-"*  ^^  A -this 

I  ThMdorie.    With  an  imr>  •  d 

f^  firioiit  nations,  he  crossefi  nii^ 

J  whkh  is  said  to  hare  derived  it*  iiai»e  froin 

aviAff  made  it  a  phir«*  e<f  thArmigbfon  (Klemoi« 

llftfo,  p.  175),  and  mar'  nrlmna.     Prom 

'  be  was  driven,  ^^  of  Aiftins,  to 

^  plaioi  ofChatopi  on  i  .vhene  be  was 


1  or  30<Mm 
iird  by  waj  of 
......  .u....u^i,»,  „»an«  of  biifiliai 

and  having  Hwm  raeniitwd  Ida  ffirnw, 
Alps  in  A,  D.  451,  laid  siege  to 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at 
t«rly  destroytHi  iu '  AHmt  tm 
l<nnibnrdy.  he  was 
Riimc*,  wiien  he  wta  nddcaly 
purpos«^  jmrtly  p>f  *">•■»  *■■>  fhedi 
be^n  to  wast«  I  irtlf 

stilled  into  his  mm  Axl 

»iir>-ive  an  »ttack  upon  tW  dcjc 
chiefly  by  his  celebmied  iiiterm 
the  Great  and  the  MOiatof  A 
Oovemolo  on  the  banks  nf  tha 
Rtb,  Get  4%}     The  ttory  of  tb» 
Peter  and  Bl  Paul  rests  on  tko 
andeut  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Romni 
on  Paulns  DtacoDiu,  who  wrote  in  the 
tury,  and  who  mentions  only  Sl  Peler. 
Ann,  EecL  Ju  D,  ^Z) 

He  accoidinglj  retnxned  to  lui 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  exoafK  ibft 
in  Jomondcs,  d^  Hdt,  GU.  4&,  el    ' 
Alanl  and  repulse  by  Tboriniiad), 
till  on  tlie  ni^ht  of  hia  marrii^' 
tiful  ifirU  variously  oamod  IIiUa,  " 
the  lost  of  his  injiiiaaoniblo  wivei^ 
hand  (.MurodUo.  C«rMA«Nt}^  bot 
buraling  uf  «  Uood-vesaaL  ha 
and  wilt  buri*«d  occordinff  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  hii  luUlon.  (ju  i>,  454.) 
tAneons  M  of  bis  empife  ii  well  ■; 
stofjr   that,   on  that   aama   nfglit*  Ihp  m 
Marcian  at  CoaaiaBitlDopta  dnoncd  t^  I 
the  bow  of  Attihi  broken  Mwdv*    (J< 
JU.  OtL  49.) 

In  person  Attita  waa,  like  tbo  Ifonirslii 
^Boefil,  a  short  thickset  vaoa,  of  atMte^  pM 
a  hu<gs  bead,  dark  compietion,  IblnaM^  in 
and  bald  with  tha  eaoepliaia  of  a  |»«  Hlli 
hia  eyes  «iiall,  bat  «i  gnmt  beilliansf  aai 
neu.  (Jomandei,  AAwGsC  II;  Prueastilb 
is  distinguished  ttam  the  gvaecal  dbam 
vage  coocpierors  only  bv  the  gigantk  nai 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  ai  whic^  ba  apf 
— unlcBs  wf»  odd  also  iha  Bmsnaaaalif  «| 
shewed  to  the  innocant 


on  discovering  the  eatptnir^i  plal  aF^ih*A  I 
and  the  awe  with  which  be  wa*  i> 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rocar 
few  pefMiial  tmit*  recorded  of  bin. 
tioned  the  httiaofoos  order  to  invr  i 

at  Milan  •bir'  --     ^ -' 

SqnUuitov 
oamudlD  ! 

who  had  rel  tkw  gqda  al 

and  Home  (L  Kipa,  aa  m 

Herfaeit,  Atma^  p.  uUO);  the  wtid^tw  wik 
he  saw  in  the  Aigbt  of  tha  itodia  frans  Am 
favoonbla  omai  for  iba  aiyruaUiliif  sol 
siegi.  (ionnada% m.OtLi'ii  Pioeaii. JM 
i.  4}i  tha  iteni  siamOaitf  of  Ms  dki«  a«i  % 
nmaable  itrnrity  whidi  be  aleaa  miialiiiioil 
tha  nprpfltf^  of  bis  wild  oouft, 
eazeea  and  pioah  Iba  abaafa  of  bla 
Imac  (Prisatiai  49— 79)|  tte  . 
foneni]  pila  on  irhjali  t«  bun  binarit  k 


aullionty  for  hii  life  ie  Prit- 

pfv^ftprriHl  in  EtteerpL  dt  l^fjal,  3;V76 

Kanline  Hi«tnhaiift),   or  retailed  to  na 

tauiiie^  (/JTcfr,  (iff,  3-2-50.)   But  he  has 

the  eentre  of  three  dbtioct  cycle*  of 

bkh,  tboagh  ti5w  inaepAnibly  blettdt'd 

fnniifa  gitmp»e«  of  hUtoncal  truth, 

(^ukn  L^nilAt  which  iirc  to  bt?  found 

of  liiio  bj  DalniALinus  and  NicqIhua 


of  Sabt'Uicuft  and  the  Dccadt 
of  which  are  ciirlicr,  in  their 
|»  dum  the  tfielfth  century. 
iKleciBslica]  Legend^  which  rotate  to 
of  GnuU  And  which  are  to  be  fotind  m 
Si.  Anlinuft,  St.  Serraliu*,  St.  Geno- 
Be  Unula,  iu  the  Acta  Sane- 


in  Legendfi  which  depart  more 
I  hutory,  and  are  to  be  fbtind  iu  the 
lied,  m  a  I^titi  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
fwcher^  aikd,  as  Mr.  Herbert  ftU|»poiies 
i3b»  lomaacea  about  Arthon     Sec  ako 

m  voika,  a  ihart  account  is  given  in 
Uy  35),  Rotteck  (in  Ench  And  Gruber'A 

),  and  a  moat  elabomte  one  in  the 
k,  IJerbtrt'i  poem  of  JUiia,  IB 38,  and 

AtiiiA,  1027.  Coinp,  J.  t.  Miiller,  At- 
hr  iim/um/tm  Jark  1 806.  [  A,  P.  SJ 
A'NIJS,  a  »culptor,  a  native  of  A ph ro- 
of hia  prodkictioni,  a  statue  of  a 
\  die  nnneum  at  Fkirence.  (Winckel- 
rL  pt.  2.  p.  541,  note.)     [C.  P.  M,J 

ItJS.        [  A  TILT f  tit.] 

["  I  Ativr.] 

A'VIUS.   [Nai^nrs.] 


a  tiata  m  Hnmiie«a,  iii  wuku  ivc  mmuuami 
hiniBelf.  \V'^]ien  in  amiM'qiiencc  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  hia  Jif>r^  Cybt^le  changed  bim  into  a  fir- 
tree^  which  henceforth  beoime  locrcd  to  her,  and 
she  comuiandcd  that,  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs.  {Coin|>are  Amob.  mip.  (JmL  v,  4|  and 
Agdistih.)  Another  story  relatPK,  that  Aiyi,  the 
priest  of  Cybclc,  fled  intc  a  forefcl  to  escape  thd 
roluptuons  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  WHS  ovenaki'n,  ajid  in  the  vniuing  struggle  un- 
Etmurii^d  t]i&  putbuer.  TIte  d}ing  king  avenged 
hiniAflf  by  iiiHicuiig  the  same  calamity  upon  Atyi. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cylieio  under  a 
fir-tn-e,  at  the  nitiinent  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddesa,  and  en- 
deaToared  to  rest€»re  him  to  lift?,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele  ordained  that  the  d«ith  of  Atys  should  b« 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamenJatir>nit  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(rdAAot,  GiUti,  Scrv.  ud  A  en,  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  FhiyttLk,  p.  '2rS.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  father,  the  Phry- 
gian king  Ma0cm,f  waa  fed  by  panthers  and  bro eight 
up  by  bht^pherdenea,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly luurried  Atya,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this  moment,  Cytiele  waa  recngniied 
and  kindly  received  by  her  pirentd ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  Iwctmme  known  to  tht^m, 
liiLieon  ordered  Attii,  ami  the  i»hr  pherdessci  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  deiiih.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
»ound  of  cymbals.  Phr^'gia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  omclo  cjimmanded 
thfit  Attis  should  bo  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele  \  but  m  the  body  of  the  youth  waa 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition^  the  funeml  ho- 
tioun  wejw  paid  to  an  imnge  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pnuftanios  (vii.  17. 


kA  aon  of  the  Phrvcion  irin«  rMl«LW_ 
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AVENTINENSIS. 


Md  chiuracler  of  imture,  ttie  male  aiul  femile,  con- 
ccntruted  m  onr. 

2*  A  aon  of  MiLn«>%  king  of  the  MAconiBTi&,  from 
whoftc  son  Lydiu,  hit  fon  and  »iicce«»or,  tbe  Mjukv 
oiaii«  were  ofterwnrds  oiUchI  LydUrni.  ( tlerod.  i.  7^ 
viL  74.)  ilpiwIotuA  (i»  94  ;  comp»  Dionyi*.  Hul. 
v4. /£,  i26,  28;  TaciL  j4«»a/.  iv.  55)  racriiioui 
Tyrrhenua  an  amttber  ion  of  Atirt ;  and  in  another 
nuiage  (ir.  45),  he  speaks  of  Cotyi  as  the  ton  of 
Manea,  inalead  of  Atjs. 

3.  A  Lntla  chief,  the  ion  of  Alba,  and  fiitlier  of 
Ctkpyt,  from  whom  tH«  Latin  gejoa  AUa  derived  ito 
origin,  and  Crom  whom  Aufotkiti  was  believed  lo 
bo  detoondcd  on  his  moUier'^  sid^  {Vir^,  Aen,  r* 
668;  Liv.  i.  3;  SueL  A^.  4.) 

4.  A  son  of  CroefeUi.     [Adilabtus.]       [L>S.] 
AU'DATA  (AiyBaro),  an  Illyriati,  the  Errt  wile 

of  Philip  of  Macedon»  by  whom  he  hod  a  daughter, 
Cyniia«  (Atbetu  xiii.  ji.  557,  c) 

AUOE'NTIUS.  a  Spanish  \mho^  of  whom 
Oennadius  {(k  Virk  tUMMritntM^  c  14)  reoonU,  thai 
ho  wrote  against  the  Manichacuis,  the  Sabelliant, 
the  Arian*,  and«  with  espocial  energy,  against  the 
Photiniant.  The  work  was  entitled  de  FitU  ad- 
]  HtmnHooa,  lu  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
L  pBTBon  m  the  Trinity  is  co-et«iiiid  with  the 
Father.  Atidentitts  is  styled  by  Trithemius  (de 
ikript.  Bod,  cl)  **  vir  in  divinis  scriptuns  exerci- 
tatum  habent  ingenium*"  Care  supposes  him  to 
have  flourished  about  a.  d.  360.         [J.  M.  Jbl.] 

AUDO'LEON  {Aa5oA*«*y  or  Ai»6»Af«i'),  akiog 
of  Paeonio,  was  the  ton  of  Agi«.  He  was  a  coor 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wa«  the 
Mier  of  AriilOD,  who  distinguished  himself  at  tfa4> 
balUe  of  Ottaguida,  and  of  a  daughter  who  nuuiied 
Fyrrhuip  kii^  of  Epeirat.  In  a  war  with  the 
Auioriatae  he  waa  roduicod  to  great  stnitt,  tut  was 
auiscoured  hj  CaMinder,  (Diod.ja.  19.)  [C.F*M.] 


COtK  OP  At^DOLSOJV. 

AVENTTNENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  far 
tnily  of  the*  Oetiudn  gena.  The  name  waa  derived 
from  the  hiJl  Afe«tinilt«  which  was  the  f|uarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  The  fiimily  was 
deooonded  Grom  the  tribune  Cti.  OentutiM,  who  was 
mordeped  in  b.  a  473. 

L  U  OaNirciLT»  M.  r,  Ch*  N.  AvaWTiKitNiiR, 
eonsol  n.  c;  3G5,  and  spin  in  362,  was  killed  in 
battle  againtft  the  Henucaiu  in  the  latter  of  these 
jTiBn,  «Dd  bit  army  routed,  Uia  ddisat  and  death 
c«iaod  tbo  patridona  great  joj,  as  he  wat  the 
first  ceomi  wbo  hod  marched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebeiea  amieet.  (Liv,  rii.  1,  4,  G  ;  l>i»d. 
XV.  IK),  xvi.  4 ;  Eatrop,  ii.  4  ;  Oroa.  iiL  4 ;  Lj'L 
d$  Moff.  L  46.) 

3.   Cn.  OeXUCH'S  M.  f.  M.  ff.  AvXffTIN«N'«», 

consul  0.  c.  3tid,  in  which  y«iir  the  tenate  wi« 
chiefly  ooeupied  in  endesivauring  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods.     ( Uf.  ?ii.  3 ;  Died.  <ri.  2.) 

3.  Ii.Om?iuciva(AvaN'TtNWBta),  tribune  of  the 
vieba,  H.  C  842,  probably  bckingod  to  thin  fkinily. 
h«  biwigbt  forward  a  Uw  for  the  abolition  of 
vmrft  UM  wm  pcobebly  the  author  of  oaiiy  of  the 


AUFiDlUS. 

other  reJenoa  in  the  same  y^ai  intfutl)^>ned  by  Uf% 
(Til  4tl.) 

4.  L.  Oa.NwiVB  (L  V.  M.  IV.)  AYimtniiM^! 
consul  H.  c.  :i03.     (Liv.  jl  1 ;  Died,  n.  I«ll 

AVENTrNUS,  a  eon  of  Uemki  tti  # 
priestess  Rhea.  (Vtiit.  Am,  vii  6M.}  Bviiia 
this  passage  spenJcs  of  an  Aventiwa*  mldngtf  it 
Aborigines^  ^bo  ^'^  killed  and  buried  oe  tbaUl'i 
aflerwaids  called  the  AvirutincL  [^  )Mi 

AVENTl'NUS,  t.ne  of  the  mythical 

AlbOf  who  was  buried  on  thtf  IttU  wt 
wards  called  by  his  namcu     lie  b 
reigned  tbirty-eefwi  yeara,  ind  lo  1 
deeded  by  Piotaa,  the  fiitber  of 
3;  Dionys.  I  71;  Ot.  Fati,  iv.  &L) 

AVERNUS,  propcrlv  a]>eakin|E.  lb« 
lake  in  CaxnpMiia«  whicJi  tbe  Uttm  fttm 
as  the  entrance  In  tbe  lower  wefld«  or  •• 
world  iiseif^    Here  we  hnvt  oidy  to 
Avemus  was  also  n^arded  as  a  divine 
Serrius  (ad  Viiy,  Georg,  li.  161 )  speaks  of 
of  Avemun,  which  perspired  during  the 
the  union  of  the  Avemtan  and  Ltimnias 
to  which  expiatory  aaeri£cee  were  aA««i 

AVflKKUNt  Ua     [ApoTHorisi.] 

AUFl'DIA  GENS,  plebeiaiH  waa  i 
till  the  later  times  of  the  ittpabii&   Tbe  _ 
bcr  of  it,  who  obtained  the  conaakbif^ 
Aniiditis  Orestes,  in  n.  c  71.     Ite 
LuRco  and  OnAsria:  for  theoe  who 
oat  a  fiMnilv-n^ -  '  ^T-rUMVA 

AUFimi  as.   iL  - 

CN.  AUFJi  MuMoTlbe 

170,  accused  C^  Lucretius  QaUna 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidiona,     (Liv*  xBi. 

CN.  AUFroius, 

haps  a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  eooe  «l  ihe, 

worke  of  Ckoio  for  tbe  e^ewdoitty 

boft  blindntit?  md  we  find  ftem  9t.  J< 

^JkipL  N'tpoimw  Opp*  vol  i?.  P.  iL  ^ 

Benedict.),  that  bis  patience 

the   loet   treetise  ds   ChuMolatimt.      Ilia 

bUndnese  did  not  qoeneb  bia  Inlenerti 

Bereaved  of  sight  and  adveneed  in  ^i^  fti 

tended  his  duties  nnd  spoke  in  ibe 

liMind  niMiii  to  write  •  Cii 

itatw  (7W0.  Mft.  f .  30)^  tbift  be 

to  bJe  ftitnda  Jm 

and,  on  eeoonnt  of  this  e«prMiia»  bt 

ranked  by  some  Itnl 

jurist*.     In  hit  old  w^  Ha  mhftd  Ok. 

< Jrcetce^  who  eonseqnenlly  tank  tW  mmm 

diue  in  nlaee  of  Auretiiis,    This  pnwfiJifi 

t|uu>|ed  (CSe.  vro  Ikftn.  1 3)  la  shew  i^l 

of  adopting  doee  not  kfaiU  depend  em 

of  faegettiiig  ehUdran*    Anfidiaa  «m  fa 

IPJ,  tribonus  plebta,  IL  a  111, 

n.  c  1 08«  about  two  yeara  before  the  biMihi 

who,  as  a  boy,  was  acquainted  vitb  ibe 

schohr.  {/JUA^.  r.ld.)  [I 

SEX.  AnprniUS*  w«a  wnmly  im  ■»■ 
byCiotr  iui«nrM«iaailof  Afiia^b*^ 

43.    (J  •6*57,) 

1     ^  ,  a  jnriew  tbe 

V  d5uDai.c.i 

whu  wiM  iUu^w«nU  ptaeteref  AjaBp 
19,)     Ue  inay  also  bate  be«A  the  Ai 
talked  of  as  one  el  Ckere^ 
sulship,  B.  c  63b  (etc.  ei^  AU* 
private  cattiM>  be  '    '       ^    ' 


[Biissuii.] 
c  jurift,  who  u  known 
tsklitii  i'tUkvuta  FnMrmcfila.^  first 
Mfti  in  1 823  along  with  fm^ents  of 
other  newly-diKovered  remainji  of 
I&  Vai.  Proff,  %  77^  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
~  '^  D  AnBdtiM  Chios ;  hence  it  ii 
lii  Anfidiiu  ctnild  be  neither  Nomnw 
diftciplet  of  Senrina,  for  they  lived 
AtilicijiuK.  The  Chian  may  pouibly 
m-iLh  Titui  or  TititA  Aufidiu&,  who 
HodrtaiL,  and  ii  ipentioned  in  the 
m  ««iuitaecmutiIttUD  which  is  cited  in 
%.  ^  [23].  S  6.  (Bruns,  Quid  com- 
Pr^mtmkk  ad  vuims  cognoscmdum 
^  l«,  Tubmgaev  18^2  )  [ J.T. G.] 
US  NAMUSA.  [NamumO 
US  TUCCA.  [TrocA.] 
r^        i^eBAaOS.] 

^  (Aihfii  or  A^Tfia),  s  dangfi- 

r^  was  a  prieateM  of  Athena, 

iMMMuutt  by  Heraclea  the  tnothfr  of  a 

■wtrd  hlin  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 

Mmieqiteuc-e  of  ihi*  profonativn  of  the 

9m  coantry  wn*  vi»it«d  by  a  «aut::ity ; 

klma  waa  InlbnDed  by  on  oracle  thai 

If  Atlunut  waa  pro&ned  by  tomething 

baicbed  sod  ftmad  the  child  in  it,  and 

I  to  be  expeaed  on  mount  Parthenion, 

fcit  rockled  bj  a  ita^  (IXo^ot),  whence 

hwd  tba  Hfinc  of  TelephuK.     Auge  wa« 

^  Nanplhta,  who  wiu  to  kill  her,  but 

f  la  Teiothiw,  ktnsr  of  the  My•tan!^ 

m  hia  wile.     (Apoibd.  ii.  7.  §  4,   iii. 

bo   ■anw  ftory  it  r^^lated  with  •ome 

tt  br  Pansanuu  (riii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 

ir.  3'd),  Hygiiiut  (FaJb.  91»},and  Tzet«es 

L  206).      Expecting    her  subaeqttant 

Ui  her  son  Telrphua,  lea  TBLSPHtra. 

■waa  ihaiwii  »  taa 


ujjjjg  m  twnmoj  wwayji  »§  wi  autimwx  iiyai,  mu  t" 
receiring  heroic  honour*  from  Oxylui.     [L.  S.] 

AIJ'GEAS  or  AUTUAS  {A^iat  or  A^laa% 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  midillo  comedy,  Suidaa 
(«.  V,)  and  Kudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  his :  ''AypoiKus^  Ms^  KarrfpoiSf^fVQs,  and 
Uofrtfi^pa.  lie  appears  Ukewiiif  to  liavo  written 
epic  poem»,  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antinwchna 
of  Ten*.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  u.  ]>.  425.  [C.P.M.) 

AUGUnrNUS,  the  name  of  famlliea  in  the 
Oenucia  and  Minucia  gentea.  The  word  it  errl- 
dently  derifed  from  augur. 

I.  Gtnticii  AHgurini 

They  must  originally  have  Iwen  patrimna^  as  we 
find  consuls  of  tliia  family  long  before  the  consnlship 
waa  open  to  the  plebeian  a.  But  here  a  dJ(!it<Dhy 
ariBea.  Livy  ealb  (v*  13,  18)  Cn.  Oenuciu*,  who 
was  covifriilaT  tribune  in  ac.  S^^and  again  in  MU, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  ieam  from  the  Capitoline  Fauti 
that  hia  Enroame  was  Augiirinua.  Now  if  Liry 
and  the  Capitoline  Fuati  are  both  right,  the 
Uenucii  Aogurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  aa  the  Minucii  Augurini  did.  It  ii 
poMible,  however,  that  Augurinmi  in  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  b«  a  mittake  for  AvontinenKia^  which 
we  know  waa  a  plebeian  femily  of  the  flame  gena* 
[AvxNTiKirrsiB.] 

J.  T.  Obnucius  L.  f,  L.  n,  AuotrRtNua,  con- 
sul a,  a  451,  abdicated  hh  ofBco  and  waa  made  m 
member  of  the  first  decern vimte.  (Li v.  iii.  S3  ; 
Dionyfl.  x.  £4,  56 ;  Zonar.  vii,  IB,)  lie  waa  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  conteali  in  445 
respecting  the  admidaion  of  the  plebii  to  the  c<Jnsul- 
fihip,  which  ended  in  the  inatitution  of  the  coR«ular 
tribunate^  Angnrioua  recommended  tlio  patriciana 
to  mako  aome  conceMiona.     (Dianya.  xi.  GO,) 

2.  AL  Gknuchjs  L.  f,  L.  n.  Auourinua,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Diomyt.  xL  60),  conaiil  B.  c.  445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  infttituted, 
and  the    lex  Cutuleka  earned,  eatabllihing  con^ 
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part  in  the  dcfenc«  of  CoriolantM,  who  wa&  brought 
to  trial  m  thift  year,  but  wjib  unable  to  obtain  hit 
iicquittal,  (Uv.  U,  34;  Dioiiyi»  Tii.  20,  27—32, 
38,  60,  61.)  In  the  victorioui  apprunch  of  Corio- 
Unuft  to  Rome  at  the  hflfLd  of  the  Volacian  anny, 
Auguriuoi  wu  one  of  the  cmboftty  aeiit  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city,  (Dionys. 
TiiL  22,  23.) 

3.  P.  MiNUcuT^  AuGT/RiNUs,  confEul  Bv  c,  ■4»2, 
wai  chiedy  engaged  in  hit  contukhip  in  obUiiniug 
a  ttipply  of  com  from  dt^i-rcnt  cotmlriiii,  on  Account 
of  tlie  famine  at  Rome,  (Liv.  ii.  34 ;  Dionys, 
riL  1;  Oroi.  Li.  5.) 

3.  L,  MiKuciufi  P.  r*  M.  if,  EaQUttmtJft  Av- 
ttURiNUB,  consul  B,  c.  458,  carried  on  the  war 
pgoinst  the  Aequyuis,  bat  through  fear  ihut  himself 
tip  in  his  camp  on  the  Atgiduft,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  surround  him.  lie  warn  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  diftator  L.  Qoinctius  Cindn- 
natui^  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  Id  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
liistory  :  in  the  Fasti«  Aogiiriimi  li  npresefited  as 
eonsui  Kuffectus  in  plftoe  of  out  whoso  iuu»«  is  lost, 
intt^  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
(Liv.  iii,  25—29  ;  Dionys.  x,  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frap. 
xzxiv.  27,  p.  HO,  ed,  Reinuir;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  V,  2.  f  2;  Flor.  l  1 1  j  Zonor,  vii.  17  ; 
Nicbuhr,  Rom.  Hist  \l  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  MiNLtrius  I\  r.  M.  n.  Emvihii^vn  Av- 
Ot7K)NUK,  hrutlier  of  No.  3,  consul  &  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Snbinea,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  Lands,  as  they 
shut  ChcmselTes  up  in  their  walled  towns,,  (l^iv, 
iiL  30  i  Dionys.  x.  26,  Mh) 

5.  L.  MiNi^ciUii  Ai^GiTjiiNUs,  «-2u  appointed 
pmefect  of  the  com-niorket  {prmfteltu  amnanw) 
m  &  c.  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  com 
and  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  suffering  from  gH«youa  fiunine.  Sp.  MucHus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  libeiul  suppUvt  of 
corn  to  the  peopib,  wii  ieeosad  by  the  putHciaiii 
of  Aiming  at  m  sovereignty;  and  Aogurinua  it 
said  to  have  dindosed  his  trcnAonuble  dfsignt  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Alaelius  was  appeased  by  Auguriiiuoi 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebe  from 
the  pathciano,  and  to  have  been  choien  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  sLited,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs,  how- 
ever, it  conhmied  by  the  fiurt,  that  we  6nd  nib«»' 
quently  members  of  hii  fiunily  tribune*  «l  th« 
plebs.  Augurinus  also  lowenrd  the  price  of  eofn 
in  thfve  market  days*  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  oi 
for  a  modiuL  The  peonte,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
smt«d  him  Mnth  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  tlia  Porta 


Trigeniina,  for  which  every  body  tubscribwl  an 
oano*  of  bmss.  (Uv.  iv.  12— Iti;  Pliti,  //.  S. 
m»iiL  4,  »xiv.  1 1 J  Niebuhr,  Rom.  HiM,  \l  p.  423, 
9k9*)    Tbit  dreumsianoe  is  commemofalMl  in  tiie 


AUOUSTIKi^ 

preceding  cohi  of  the  Mlnnck 
represents  the  heoAl  of  Pdki 

a  column  *— - *    |   hy  41 

dearly  d I  * 

com  spnii.^    ^.     ,        m  ita 

is  r,  ifiNVLi.  c  r.  AVGraiKl^  wfli 

top.     (Eckhel,  T.  p»254.) 

b".  Ti.  MlNUcitis  A  -,  eoQl 

the  bst  year  of  the  S  >  vnta  k 

annats  to  have  receirei^  ,* **^  wvuM 

(Liv.  ix.  44;  Diod.  zx.  81.) 

7.  M.  MiNUciua  (AeGraxxiraX  iri 
plebs,  a  G.  216,  introditoed  the  bill  Ijc 
of  the  triumviri  mensorii.     (LiT»  xxliii 

8.  C.  MiNi'cttra  Atfiiinuai 
plehs,  IL  c.  187,  proposed  tfc# 
upon  L.  Scipio  Aiiatima,  and  ' 
should  give  security  {pratdrnX 
ever,  refused  to  do  so,  Augurmi    _ 
be  seised  and  carrkd  to  prison,  hrt 
carry  his  cotnraand  into  cflcvt  In 
the  intercession  of  his  eoUci^gaetp 
Gracchus,  the  lather  of   Hbb  ^ 
(QelLviLlP.)     A  diil^mit 
is  given  in  Ltvy.     (xxxTiil.  65 — WL^ 

9.  Tu  MtwuciLTR  (At7Guai!vc»)  ' 
was  praetor  peregrinus  b.  c  180^ 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  In 
xl  3.^,  37.) 

AUGURI'NUS,  SE'KTRTS*  « 
lime  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wfol» 
such  OS  epigiams,  idyUo,  &c^  which  h« 
matki^  and  which  were  in  th<*  stylt 
and  CoItus.     IU  wiu  an   intinxftto  I 
younger  Phny,  whom  he  pnsis«d  la 
and  Pliny  in  return  reprc«ctited  A^ 
of  the  first  of  poets.    One  of  hi* 
Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the 
it]p.  iv.  27»  ix.  8.) 

AUCIUSTI'NUS,  AlTRrUUS^Sl 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fiithetif  waa 
)3th  of  November,  a.  d.  3o4,  iA  T^p 
town  in  Kumidia,  identified  by  D'^^ 
modem  TajelL  His  Esther,  Paferidtti^ 
about  seventeen  years  after  tb«  biflb  if 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but 
nity  Jate  in  life.  Though  poor,  bo 
curiales  of  Tng«*te.  (Aognalw 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  ' 
tempered  man,  comparativalj 
moiali  ol  his  olfitpring,  but  anxkmi 
in  learning,  as  tho 
ia  life.  MoBAica,*  the 
tin,  wii  i  CkfiBtii&  of  a 
gentle  spirit,  who  enrisd 
in  trainiii|r  up  bar  mh  b  tkt 
but  hb  dlspoaitioiu  • 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bU 
forts,  tie  has  given,  in  bia 
picture  of  his  boyi«b  &illi««  and 
pUy,  hia  Hatned  of  iMuninfC  bis 
pnntnts,  end  his  acts  of  if*^-'*  nt,A 
indeed  be  aUnrd  to  tti! 
was  a  prodigy  of  youitu 
being  unhappily  too  ctiitu;4«AU  at 
None,  however,  but  a  very 
Irviat  ihase  singuUr  disclosures 


For  tho  erthogtiiphy  of  iliia  t 
Kili.  iu  pk  2^  aud  nolo  f.  9JS8, 


ardour,,  Ut 
ic  tmd  pbi» 
be  deieribe*  in  itnong 
tenefiiekl  effbet  prodoeed  upon  him  by 
I  HarCeDKiai  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  thii, 
tA  the  Muicbaeui  hcreejr, — a  wild  and 
lepognant  alike  Co  tound  reason 
Imt  not  wilhout  strong  £ucimi- 
iTardciit  and  imagiiiatiTe  mind  undi^ci- 
lc«>oiu  of  practical  relififioa.  To  this 
doctrine  he  adhered  for  bine  year«,  dur- 
hiB  ttnhappilx  leduced  otben  into  the 

&r  icmie  time  at  Mb 

Ee,  be  ivciuned  lo  Carthago,  having  lott 

^hoae  death  affected  htm  very  deeply. 

_    he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 

^stjMPtenth  jear   published    his   first 

•*  de  apio  et  pulchro,"    which  he 

M  Uioioa,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 

\fj  Mm  high  reputation.      Of  the  ^te 

rk  iba  author  teems  to  have  been  sliigu- 

na ;  fior  when  he  wrote  hia  Coofetsions, 

t  i^t  of  it  altogether^  and  says  he  does 

whether  it  was  in  two  or   three 

with  Lord  Jeffery  {Em^,  BriL 


:^ 


_  the  diiappeannce  of  thli 

{KrobaUy  de£M^f«  enough  in 

analysis,    but  oonld  not   foil   to 

diaqmsiiion  aod  rigorous  elo- 


Aognstin  began  to  distrust  the 

leed  of  the  Biaoichaatins,  and  the  more 
Jfioond  no  tatis&ction  from  the  reaioniuga 
celebrated  teacher,  Faustoi,  with 
Jbfeqnently  convened.  In  the  year  SB 3, 
the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
to  exerdse  his  profession  as  a 
•teone  there.    For  this  step,  he  awigns 


lym.  |iKwii»— aim  m    ^juniijattmiji  mm 

by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25tli  of 
307.  His  fellow- to wiiftiiiim  and  inti- 
mate friend,  AlypiuA,  and  his  natural  stm,  Adeo- 
datus,  of  whose  extmordintiry  genius  he  spcjiks 
with  fond  rnthuhin&m,  were  iKiptiied  on  the 
laroo  occasion.  Hi»  inotber  Moniuca,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  re^j^qced  over  this  hiippy 
event  as  the  completion  of  nil  hor  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  hit 
conversion,  Augnstin  set  «>ul  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Dstia,  on  the  bonk^  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  iilncf>s  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  wge.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  hi*  ConfeAAiotii'  (cc,  ©— 1 1)  a  brief 
but  deeply  intereating  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  rcEnained  at  flame  some  time 
after  his  motlier's  deatht  and  conipoted  his  trcatlsea 
dt  Moriffiis  Eedmm  CoikoHcoe  «l  de  Mariima 
Manichaeoruittf  de  QmadUaU  Animoitf  and  de 
LiLero  Arliirio.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
hnished  imtil  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  port  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagnste.  He  suld  the 
small  remains  of  his  patenuil  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor  ■  and  pastied  the  next  three  years 
m  seduaion,  devoting  bimseK  to  rcligiaus  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  bis  treatises  da 
{fmeai  conira  Afunishaeo*^  de  Mugica^  de  Mag/uftro^ 
(nddretaed  to  bis  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
JHeliffiom^  The  repntation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author^  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augus- 
tin, against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  prie«t 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo,  On  thiR,  he  «i>ent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  quiilify  hiiufielf 
by  the  special  study  of  tho  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  diiicharged  it  with  great  acccptanGe  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  bis  labours  as  an 
authar,  bat  wrote  hia  ttnctate  <fa  UtUiiata  cndendi^ 
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tbem  all  for  the  coQipotition  of  many  of  hk  abktt 
and  molt  mtoretting  workit.  Hit  history,  from  the 
timB  of  hk  elevation  to  the  tee  of  Hippo,  ie  lo 
cIcMwIj  implicated  with  the  Donatiitio  and  Pek- 
gtaii  ooQtroTenioBt  that  it  would  be  itnpnictkaUa 
to  panue  ila  detailt  wiUiin  our  preMriled  Uniti. 
For  a  ftiU  and  accurate  account  of  the  part  wlliell 
he  tooW  in  theM  memorable  contention*,  the  reedor 
h  If  fi'ired  to  the  life  of  Augu«tin  contained  in  t)M 
elerenth  Tolume  of  the  Benedictino  edition  td  hif 
worka,  and  to  the  thirteenth  rvhim^  of  TiUemont^ 
^  M^moire*  pour  aerrlr  a  rHiatoire  Eedefttaitique," 
—a  quarto  of  1075  pages  doTotod  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writing!  of  thii  eminent  &ther.  Of  those 
of  hifl  numerooj  work»  which  we  have  not  alnaady 
noticed^  we  mention  the  three  folldwing,  as  especi- 
ally  interetting  and  important  ■.  Hii  ConfeiiionH, 
in  thirtmn  books,  were  written  in  the  year  397* 
They  are  oddreieed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  aocottot  of  Aujjuatin'i  life  down  to  the  time 
when  be  was  deprived  of  hii  mother  by  d^iith. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
lical  explanation  of  the  Movuc  aceotint  of  the  crea- 
tion. His  autobiography  i»  written  with  great 
gtenius  and  ftntlin^;  and  though  the  iuteriipersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
lative,  and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themeekes,  ajtd  too  chanicter- 
iflie  of  the  author,  to  allow  as  to  complain  of  their 
le!Qgth  and  ftiequency.  The  celebrated  trentisei  de 
CSMiaiB  Dti^  commenced  about  the  year  4 1 3,  was 
not  finished  before  ▲.  d«  426.  Its  object  and  struc- 
ture cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  au thorns 
own  word%  taken  from  the  47th  ciiapter  of  the  »«- 
eond  book  of  his  Retrodaiiom* :  **  Interea  Ronm 
OotlMintm  irruptione,  ag>ratium  tub  reg«  Alarico, 
Slqiw  impetu  magnoe  cJadts  erersa  est :  coju4  ever- 
aionem  deonun  feUionun  maltomniqQe  cul tores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  PdigBnoa  roeamnsi,  in  Christiiir 
nam  reltgionem  referie  oooantet,  soli  to  acerb  i  us 
et  omarios  Deum  veram  blaspbeniare  CMnentnt 
Unde  ego  exardescens  s«Io  domui  Dei«  aaramia 
eorum  blasphcmias  rel  errores^  libros  ^  OnMe 
Dei  seribere  institai.  Quod  opui  {ler  aliquot  annos 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurifbant,  quae 
diflfem  non  oporteret,  et  me  prins  ad  solfendum 
oecnpabant  ifoe  autem  tk  €^tfiiat«  Dei  giande 
f»pus  tandem  vigintt  duobus  libris  est  terminatom. 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eas  nfetlunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prospcruri  volunt,  at  ad  hoc  multomm 
deonim  enlinm,  quos  Pagani  eolere  oonsoetunl,  ne- 
oessarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  mala 
ista  exoriri  atqne  abandure  contendunt  Sequentes 
auteui  quinque  adversus  tm  loquuntur,  qui  btcntur 
haef  ntalzi,  nee  defoisse  unquam^  nee  defutura  mor- 
tal thus  ;  et  ea  none  magna,  nnne  pwa,  loeis,  tern* 
poribujiH,  personisqna,  Tariari :  sed  deorvm  multonim 
euUntu,  qno  eis  sactificatnf,  propter  ritaro  post 
murtem  futumm,  esse  utilem  disputant  His  ergo 
decent  lihrit  diiae  istae  vanae  opinione«  Christianae 
religionis  ndveraarioe  refeUuntur.  Sed  ne  quisqaam 
no*  aliena  tantnm  redarguive,  nf^  autem  nostra 
■nenuMei  leprebendctrt,  id  agit  pars  altem  operis 
haJQi^  quM  duodecim  librts  continetur.  QuaBH|uaat, 
nbi  opas  est,  et  tn  prioribus  deeem  quae  nostia  sunt 
■asetaoms,  ct  in  dtiodecim  posterioribus  redargua- 
mua  advenOk  Duodedni  ei^  librormn  lequantiom, 
r  eontineBt  tteitiiiBi  dnanan  OfiBMiuiu 
I  est  Qua  Dei,  altani  hajos  mundi  Soenndi 
quatofir  exeiirsuin  tamm  ftive  proetirinro.  Tertii 
*f%  pofftremi,  debifios  tinea.    ]ta 


AUOUSTINUa^ 

rigintS  et  duo  libri  cam  sint  de  otiaqsa  CriinliJ 
cottscriptlt  tilulum  tamen  a  aadiorw 
dt  CVvitols  Dei  potius  vocamilur/*     Tbe  Iwriiieg 
diiplaT«d  in  thin  rrniarkabkt  work  is  eata 
ther  than  profound ;  its  ecHttrnta  are  too 
naoot  and  desultory,  and  its  wsitwn^nga  an 
men  ingenious  than  satislaeiofj.    Yet*  after  eiig 
dna  abateroent  hia  been  anda,  it  wfBH  Mikiriip 
nptilation  ae  one  of  the  moit  exanmdlfl^ 
of  haiMa  inialbcl  aad  ttdsebT. 
wiitm  in  iW 


4S8|  teerve  notloe  aa  etineing  the 
dour  of  the  author.  It  eoiuista  ef  a  rtrww  4  il 
his  own  prodoctioni  i  and  beiidee  erplajiatism  mA 
qualificationa  of  mu^  that  he  had  erfittaa,  it  Ml 
unfrequently  presenta  adtnowledgnenla  nt  imf^ 
right  ciTore  and  mistakee.  It  ia  oaa  of  the  aiAM 
sacrifices  ever  laid  upon  the  allaf  of  tiulh  Ayi 
majestic  tntsUeet  acting  tn  ehedieooe  te  iht  part 
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degree  vkei«ai»  «i% 
sfaiMinfl  toiiiakat 
y,  wlueh  fbes  m  hri^ 


The  lilh  of  Augustin  doaed  amidst  sMt 
riolence  and  blood.  The  ViadnU  uidsr  i^  i» 
cious  Genieric  invaded  the  nofth  «f  Afrioi»  l»% 
429,  and  in  the  fbUowtag  year  kid  akge  to  H^ 
Full  of  grief  for  the  iulfermBi  whidi  he  vitiitMl 
and  the  dangers  he  lomhodsd,  thie  aged  Is^ 
preyed  that  God  would  grant  hk  peepk  a  dyhi» 
anee  from  these  dreadful  cakmities,  er  she  f^/ff 
them  with  the  IbrtitiMie  to  endure  their  mmi  m 
himself  he  baMVghl  n  fpmdf  libssaikn  km  Hi 
desh.  Hk  ipmju  sraa  gtaMedj  mid  k  tbIM 
month  of  the  sisge^  aq  th«  98lii  of  Aagoet.  4^ 
Augustln  bnatM  hk  htttt  in  the  seraity^idl 
year  of  hij  age»  The  character  of  thk  sdbtfl 
man  is  admitted  en  all  hands  to  have  hi<«i  mAtk 
by  con^picaoue  axeaUenoe  alter  hk  fftfiamm^ 
the  Christian  fidlh.  The  eiity  hadSm  ti  wkih  ii 
con  be  accueed  an  an  eereawmal  eneeet  of  ssivri^ 
in  hi*  controreraial  writings,  and  a  isedf  esfsiiP 
cence  in  the  p^'ruecution  of  the  Dooalkls.  Milir 
telket  was  in  a  very  high 
and  oompnhcfunTv ;  and  be 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility, 
scrihable  charm  to  most  of  hk 
style  is  full  of  life  and  feroe,  but  ^eftoMl  hilhk 
purity  and  in  elegance.  Hk  kuntf^  smbi  li 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  iMiM  seikat 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  «l  Hekivi^ 
thing.  His  theological  opinioaa  wried  eoa«W% 
even  afler  he  became  a  Oifiitkn  t  and  il  iii 
dming  the  kter  pecied  of  hk  file  ilHl  he  8li|irf 
those  peenlkr  taneta  with  n^fu4  m  pmn  P^ 
tination,  and  free-will,  which  in  rnedsn  ■■ 
have  been  odled  AuguttinMn,  Hk  inlantt  k 
his  own  and  in  every  suecwedang  age  hailmilt 
mensem  Even  in  the  Rmnan  Cktheik  OteliA  v| 
autbofity  k  pvefineedly  hsAd  U  ^igli  ettMll^' 
though  hit  later  theolegleal  ijiieo  has  k  iml^ 
been  proecribod  by  »^rm  pmtr  in  thai  iMilWit^ 
except  the  karnid,  |hiliii|hk  Mi  ^veatte^ 
nity  of  the  JaaaMkHb  Tba  «i^  Bifomn  ^^ 
deeply  into  the  epirit  «f  Ik  s^tm^yife  tiedlgt 
and  many  even  cji*  thoee  «4e  reaail  ftnt  div' 
ijigly  from  hk  decttine  of  peedertinailiH,  ^ 
done  ample  jnatiee  te  hk  aoffianikif  ^"ff  ^  '^ 
lellect.  and  to  the  wamlh  ami  paknf  Jm^ 
giooa  iMlingi.  . 

Th«  ■iiliiil  eikks  if  Hie  nihrtrl  vflhi « 
AagttatinktiMleftkewkllnnledAmMhiih  ^ 
appeared  in  nine  vohamae  Wo^  nt  Aml^  ^^^^ 
was  repdnied  at  ?Mrk  k  IMJ^    Ilki^ttaiA^ 


wmt  publuhed  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
1,  in  ten  Tolmnes  folio.  It  hi  surpasaet 
cactnesB  all  the  preceding  editions ;  and 
the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 

is  Btill  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
sixteen  of  the  ''Theologi  Loranienses** 
jfed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
arj  frequently  reprinted :  at  Geneva  in 
''oiogne  in  1616 ;  at  Lyons  in  1664 ;  at 
86,  in  160a,  in  1609,  m  1614,  in  1626, 
<d  in  1652.  The  Benedictine  edition 
;a  of  Aognstin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
ted  at  Paris  in  1679—1700.  It  was 
odled  by  Father  Simon;  but  its  supe- 
ill  the  former  editions  of  Augustin  is 
cknowledged.  The  first  volume  con- 
ies the  Retractations  and  the  Confes- 
greater  part  of  the  works  written  by 
cfiore  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig^ 
second  comprises  his  letters.   The  thiM 

indude  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
g  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
e  Psalms.  The  fifth  volume  contains 
I  of  Augustin.  The  sixth  embraces  his 
ilia.  The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
iaie  DeL  The  eighth  comprehends  his 
vks  against  the  Misnichaeans,  and  those 
Allans.  The  ninth  comprises  lus  con- 
nitings  against  the  Donatists.  The 
lU  of  nis  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
Bating  of  works  falsely  attributed  to 
kcu  The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
fi»  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
nont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
m  this  £sther.  This  valuable  edition 
ed  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
es^  1836—39.  The  edition  of  Le 
calls   himself  Joannes  Phereponus) 


Spiritu  eiLUera:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  a 
B.  Teegios;  Regiment  1824,  8vo.  cum  piaeC  H. 
Olshaosen.  I>eChnptgmAdultermit:JeTaB,]69B^ 
4to.  cum  notis  Jurisconsult!  celeberrimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecdesiae  de  matrimonii 
dissolutione  illustratur. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  his  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles,  and  his  biography  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  Calama.  Among 
the  best  modem  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  *^  De  rebus  gestis  Soncti 
Au^stini,"  Ac  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockh, 
**Kirchengeschichte,'*  vol.  xv. ;  Neander,  "Ges- 
chichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,**  vol. 
ii.;  Bahr,  ^Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,^* 
Supplemenij  vol  ii.  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  see  Cas.  Ondin.  ^Commentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecdesiae  Antiquis,**  vol.  L  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schbnemann's  "  Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Liteiaria  Patrum  Latinorum,**  voL  ii.  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pehigian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vossii  ^  Historia  de  Contro- 
versiis  quas  Peuigius  ejusque  reliquiae  movenint,^* 
0pp.  voL  vL;  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  **  Ketaerhistorie,'* 
voL  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggers'  "  Versuch  einer 
pragmat.  Darstellung  des  Augustinismns  und  Pela- 
gianismus,''  Berlin,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO'MULUS,  the  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  MwfwWos,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
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ctoi«»  with  tlid  deposition  of  the  ion  of  Owatm ; 
and,  •imngcly  enough,  the  liut  tmpetQt  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  kiog  imd  the  fir»t  emperor  of 
RoToe,  [Ohbstks,  Oikjalkr.]  (Amm.  MorCp 
EjK»rj)(a,  pp.  66 2f  663^  cd  Pari&«  ItfUl;  Ciiuiod. 
C%roi«iiitenMj  ad  Zenonem ;  Jornand.  de  Rtymmtm 
SmootuioMy  p.  £9,  Jle  ilf6.  GotL.  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindenbrog;  Procop.  dt  Bell  Gvik.  i.  I,  iu  6  ; 
Cedrenua,  p^  350,  ed.  Pari* ;  Thcophone*,  p.  1 02, 
ed.  Pim»i  ETiirritift,  il  16.)  [  W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  firtt  emperor  of  the  Ronmn 
empirci  nrai  bom  on  tlie  'JSrd  of  Scpt^ember  of  the 
ytstr  B.  c.  63,  in  the  contulthip  of  M.  Tuiliui 
Cicero  and  C.  Antoniuv  He  wiu  the  son  of  C, 
Octariufl  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julio,  the  titter  of 
C.  JoHiiii  Cacflar,  who  i*  suid  to  have  been  di*- 
•cendtsd  from  the  tuicieut  Latin  hero  Atjs«  Ilia 
rpal  name  wn^  lilce  that  of  hi«  lather,  C.  Octarint, 
but  for  the  take  of  brevity,  and  iu  order  to  avoid 
confiuioa,  we  thall  call  mm  AogUBtas,  though  tbit 
wiu  only  an  hereditary  mroame  which  wa*  eiTen 
Idin  aftorwazdi  by  the  senate  and  the  pt?op)c  to 
■llllfll  their  Tencmtion  fur  him,  whence  the  Ciret^k 
wntera  ttanilate  it  by  2ffarr<if .  Vorioui  wonderful 
fiignt,  annotLDciiig  hii  future  greataini,  were  aabie* 
quently  believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
hit  birih.    (Suet.  Attfj,  94 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xU,  I,&c.) 

Auguttiu  lott  bin  father  at  the  age  of  foirr  ycara, 
whefteupon  hiA  mother  married  L.  Marciut  Phtlip- 
pai,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicolaut 
bamaaeenai,  De  Vii,  Attg.  3,  thn»e  years  earlier) 
he  delifered  the  faneral  eulogium  on  hit  gnutd- 
mother,  Julio.  AAer  the  death  of  hit  fatht^r  hit 
eduoitioii  wai  conducted  with  great  cars  in  the 
hoiiie  of  hit  giandmothcr,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  iwtnnied  to  hii  mc>ther,  who,  aa  well  at  hia 
itep-fiither,  henoefbrth  watched  over  hit  education 
wiui  the  Qlnioitt  Ttgilance.  MU  talenu  and  be.iuty, 
and  above  all  hit  relationthip  to  €.  Julius  Caeiar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  dittiu- 
fruitbed  Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caeaar  hinuelf,  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  uf  the  promising  youth  with  no 
lest  uitere^t  tluin  hit  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
yeKt  (N»  Damasceuus  erroneously  says  in  hit 
Mbaenth)  he  received  the  toga  vinlis,  and  in  the 
nma  year  was  made  a  member  of  tbe  college  of 
poothBs  in  the  placi*  of  L  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  tat  lie  of  Pharialia.  (N^  Damaac 
/,  ft  4 ;  VelL  Pat  iL  5D  j  Suet,  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Otta,  alv.  2.)  From  tliii  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
DMHaf,  devoted  aa  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
hit  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  dutie*  of  the 
public  career  he  was  toon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cattiut  relates  that  at  ihit  time  Cacfeor  also  brought 
aliout  hit  etcvatiou  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  bat 
it  is  a  well  attested  fitct  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  &  c  47,  when 
CMSitr  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  tbe  Puoipeian 
pirtx  in  that  eountry,  Aufuatni  wiibtd  to  aecom- 
|MUiy  him  but  woa  kept  back,  beisuae  his  mother 
thought  that  hit  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bcajr  the  ^ittgues  connected  with  such  an 
r^ptditioti.  On  his  return  Caestf  distinguished 
liim,  neverih4e%«,  wtili  military  han<nars,aod  in  bis 
triumph  aJlowrd  Ati|Oiitui  to  ride  on  hortebatck 
tM^hind  hia  trititfipiial  oir.  In  the  ycvir  falluwiti^ 
(a.  c  46).  when  Caesar  wi«tit  to  }^|Kyn  against  the  tctna 
II f  Poiupey.  Augujktiu,  who  luul  then  eooipleted  hia 
a«icafceeuth  yo^,  waa  lo  Lava  aeeompanbd  his 
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WMoliliged  to  femaiii  bditiid  «■ 
of  iUjiesa,  but  soon  joined  hiia  vtth  »  few  «■» 
paniona.  During  hit  whole  lile-timie  Angmffn^ 
with  one  exception^  was  unfortanjil*  at  mm^  waA 
this  his  Brst  attempt  neariy  cost  hiia  hia  lii^  lic 
the  vessel  in  which  he  Kiilt^  was  wiecliod  en  ^ 
coost  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrivod  ia  Cwil^i 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  hatt&t  ^ 
Munda  or  not  ia  a  difpated  poini,  ihoagh  til 
former  aecmt  to  be  ino«^  probable.  (Surf.  A^ 
Mx  Dion  Cats.  xUiL  41,)  OmmmhtOk 
und  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  ISir  \m 
haro  perceived  in  him  the  elementa  of 
tl:kat  would  render-  him  a  worthy  aotuwig  fs 
self;  be  conatantlr  kept  hiai  ahoQl  hi* 
white  he  waa  yet  in  Spato  he  ia  said  to  hat» 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  At^guataa  aa  Mm 
though  without  informing  bim  of  (l.  la 
autumn  of  &  c«  45,  Caesoir  ntnmed  lo 
hit  nephew;  and  soon  afittrwudv  u 
with  the  wish  of  hia  itneJe^  dhe  loaaia 
gens  Ociavia,  to  which  Avguttas  baloii|e4  It 
tank  of  a  patrician  ma.  Aboni  tte  « 
Augustus  woj  betrothed  to  SenrJUi*  tha 
of  P.  Servilius  Iiauricus,  but  the  mgagmiat 
peon  afterwards  to  have  been  bmken  oC 
The  extraordinary  distinctioiia  and  fiito 
hjfad  thus  been  conferrpd  upon  Aagwliit  at  m 
early  age,  must  have  excited  hia  pride  and  a 
tion,  of  which  one  remarkable  example  la  lea 
In  tbe  very  year  of  his  return  from  Soaia  htf 
presumptuous  enough  to  aak  lor  the  d" 
nuigister  equitum  lo  tlie  dictator,  hia  i 
sar,  however,  refused  to  fraot  it«  and  fiftil 
M<  Lepidui  instead*  probablj  beauva  mi 
his  nephew  not  yel  fit  Af  « 
wished  that  Augustus  il 
the  expedition  which  ho  i 
Getae  and  Parthiaiis;  and*  III 
young  man  might  acquire  a  mota 
tical  training  lit  mililaf^  affiMfa*  hi  MOTl 
Apollooia  in  lUyrictmi*  where  aaoa  li  " 
stationed,  and  whither  Caeaar  himaiil  i 
follow  him.  It  hju  Dfl«*n  lieeo  auppnaed  ihll  i 
sar  sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonta  IW  the  i 
of  finishing  hit  intellectual  educatioii ;  1»t  l 
this  was  not  negleeted  dofiag  hia  ataf  faldHl^ 
yet  it  waa  not  the  objeei  for  whidi  ha  wm  \ 
thither,  for  Apottoaia  offiired  ao  advaatm 
purpote,  aa  may  bt  iiiienad  fttgm  tha 
Augustus  took  his  inttructora^^tl 
Apollodonij  of  Pergninus  and  the 
Tneogenes,  with  him  txtm  RooM^  WkiB< 
hod  again  to  aptx»int  the  atajpatralsa  ia  ^  ■ 
he  remettil""-  '^  "  ■'  i- -'n-  -'  J^^-  n-^w,  aU 
ferred   up«>:  i  Apt&MMI 

office  of  111  uich   ha 

enter  in    thtj   nuiuimi    uf  tk.  c    IX      Hal 
turned  out  for  dilTereiitly^     Ai^usta*  kad  i 
been  at  ApoUonia  sis  aMMUhat  wlmi  W  ww  \ 
priied  bx  the  aawi  if  Ua  aad*'^ 
Maith,  a.  a  44.    Shoct  aa  hii 
place  hod  been.  It  was  yal  of  g|«at  11 
nis  future  life  ;  his  militaf;y  «miiM  i 
itreogtheiiod  hia  Datanilly  dalkala 
and  the  attentioaa  and  flallavka  wkk^  \ 
to  the  nephew  of  Owvar  by  ll*  ibmI  i 
{jrmorui  oonneetiMl  with  the  fa^ifiani  Jtt 
ittunuUted  bb  amhitke  and  loe*  af  daad 
thus  exjdaln  aa  wsH  aa  aaoiaa  aanf  el  fKe  acta  if 
which  ho  wai  afterwaida  gaillgr.    It  aai  ai  Afi^ 


for  hU 
WWB  C  Jnlioi  Caeiar  Octa- 
|er  hsnring  vydied  lui  tbepfalher  in  the 
■d  of  Nftpleit  he  Arrived  at  Kome,  sp- 
pai  the  begiiming  of  Mhj.  Here  he 
iDthing  but  tike  pnmte  property  which 
Isfk  kim,  but  d«cLan.*d  tJmt  he  wils  rt- 
weaigp  tbe  ontRier  of  hli  benefactor, 
f  TpmrtitA  mt  Rome  wob  mcMt  perplexing ; 
men  but  admire  the  extraordinary  ta4t 
m  wbkii  AugUftus  dijpbiyed,  atkd  the 
bicha  ymiXh  of  bucly  iwetity  contrived 
I  mo«l  expcxienced  6taieftmen  in  Uoin«« 
lllj  io  carry  all  hu  designs  iuto  effect, 
i  tbe  ta/ctioa  of  the  conipirators  that 
Mtiea  m  his  way,  but  one  of  CacMirV 
if.  Atttonj,  who  bad  Jjt  Uh  pohimsmun 
hod  papers  of  T-  "v  -5  rcfoMd  to 
p.  Aagtwtiu  de  the  prae- 

'«nttl  manner,  ti  r.<d  of  the 

pamd  pnnniicd  to  give  t^)  tLe  pcoplo  the 
lua  mide'i  property  wliich  hv  h.id  be- 
an in  bii  wiLL  Antony  cud«avoured 
la  to  pferent  Augu^tiu  iiom  obtaining 
I  bat  tbe  csondact  of  AuguAtiiH  gaixif^d 
of  both  the  lenate  and  the  people. 
^  p.  215,  fau]  Augustas  had  to  con- 
I  Dec  Brutut,  who  was  in  poueuion 
'  Gaul,  ai  well  a«  MgainAt  Autouy  ;  but 
|f  ooe  cDemj  at  Isiit,  ike  tword  wn» 
m  tb*  latttf ,  tbe  more  dangerous  of 
Ifbile  Amtoaj  wna  collecting  troopf  for 
iitni  D.  Brottia,  two  of  tbe  legions 
^  &VD1  3£acedoma,  the  legio  Martia 
1^  went  over  to  Augustus  -,  and  to  pre- 
^■ining  troops  following  tbe  erampjr, 
lenad  with  them  to  tbe  north  of  Italy* 
I  bad  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 


guiuiiig  nny  further  popularity  with  the  suldior».  He 
retnuiiied  inacti%*e,  und  seemed  ruady  to  obey  the 
comniiuids  of  the  sciiate.  Antony  had  iu  the 
meauUiue  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Ouol  and  Spaiu  through  the  mediation  uf  Lepidusy 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  n  powerful  artny* 
III  these  circiuuiitantGa  Augustus  rviohed  ti>  »«jek 
A  power  which  raigbt  assist  bira  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessar)'.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  Tury  popular  with  the  soldiersj  and  tliey  were 
by  prDmt«es  of  varioufl  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  conAulfihip  for  him.  The  Bonate  was  terrihed, 
and  gnuitcd  tbe  request^  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
aguiu  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops :  he  enciimped  ou 
tliij  campus  Alartius,  and  in  tbe  mauth  of  August 
the  peo^ile  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q* 
Pedini.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  wus  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar^  were 
paid,  tbe  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  seuteuce  into 
effecL  He  first  marched  into  tlie  north,  professedly 
iigainst  Antony,  but  liad  scarcely  entered  Ktturia, 
when  tlie  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  (^.  Pediusi 
repealed  the  seutence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
Eind  Ijepidus,  who  were  jiuit  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  uu  army  of  17  legiuui,  D.  Brutus  took 
to  tiight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  coounand  of  Antony.  On  their  «Lrhvai  at 
Bononia,  Antony  aud  Lcpidus  were  met  by  Au< 
gustus,  who  became  reconeited  with  them.  It  wai 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  tliat  tiic  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
Tti  puUioie  miiililHemiat^  and  that  this  urrange- 
ment  should  lust  for  the  next  hve  yesirs*  Lepidus 
obtained  anam.  AntonT  OauL  and  Amroitm  Afriofa 
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ghtm  t  but  ftn  ftttempt  in  crost  over  to  Sicily  wi« 
tKwvted  by  »  nnvnl  vieirtrj'  whkli  Pomftcius  rain- 
od  over  Q.  Sfjvidieuui  Hufu»  tn  lh«  v«*fy  iigbt  of 
AujBiUBtus.  Soon  after  tbii«  Au^ttui  and  Antony 
failed  acrou  the  loniun  tea  to  Qfeecf!,  aa  Brutus 
and  CiiMius  were  lenring  A«iB  for  the  wctu 
Augustuf  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrbtichiuin 
on  Recount  uf  illne»»,  but  ii»  toon  ut  he  had  recor- 
ered  a  little,  h«  hnntened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  B.  c.  42.  The  bottle  of  Phitippi  wtu  gained  by 
tbe  two  triumrirs :  Brutun  and  Caksiui  in  detpftir 
put  w)  end  to  their  lir«t,  and  their  follower! 
•urrendered  to  the  conquerort^  with  the  exception 
of  thote  who  plajced  their  hopes  in  Sext  Pompcius. 
After  this  tuccesiful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
WW  nuuitdy  owing  to  Antony,  though  mb^equently 
Angusttu  ckimed  all  tlie  merit  for  himielf,  the 
triumfirs  made  a  new  diriiioo  of  the  proTinceti. 
Lepiduft  obtained  Africa,  and  Auguttui  returned 
to  It&ly  id  reward  hii  vetanuu  with  tho  lands  he 
had  pronuMd  them.  All  Italy  wa«  in  fear  and 
trcRihling,  n»  every  on«  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horron  of  a  protcription,  Hii  encmiett 
e»petiftlly  FuItiii,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  aome 
othtT  of  the  friends  of  thu  hitter,  increased  tbew 
appreheniCoiu  by  6Use  reportt  in  order  to  exdto 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Auguitii*  waa  delalaed 
for  ■ome  time  at  Bmndufium  by  a  froth  attack  of 
i&Diett*  But  he  pacilicd  the  mindt  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  whieh  ho  wrote  to  the  cenaie. 

Thoflo  etirtunataneei  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  froih  against 
Sext.  Pompeiu%  hut  ocmslooed  a  new  and  unex- 
pected war.  On  his  arriTal  at  Eome»  Ao^tiAtiu 
found  *ihat  Fulria  had  been  tpivading  these 
ntmoun  with  the  ricw  of  drawing  away  her  hu*- 
band  from  the  anna  of  Cleopatm,  and  that  L. 
AntoniuB,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir*  n-ai  used 
by  her  aa  an  initiument  to  gain  her  objecta.  An- 
IpuHtOM  did  all  he  eonld  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
fttiiL  L.  Atttontiu  afsembled  an  anoy  at  Pxae^ 
mcttfi  with  which  he  threw  himMlf  iRlo  the 
iNtiM  town  of  Penuia,  where  he  wai  blockaded 
bj  Augustus  with  three  armietf  so  that  a  libtfful 
frmine  attMO  in  the  ph^o.  Thia  bftpMoed  towardi 
the  end  of  a.  a  41.  After  •evend  attempti  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armiea,  L.  Antooint 
was  obliged  to  aurrcnder.  The  dtiieiu  of  Peniaia 
obtained  pardon  from  Auguvtuo,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  frum  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Penuinet  were  butchered  on  tlie  15th  of 
BCaith,  D.  a  iO,  at  the  altar  of  Caeaar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Oreeoe,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  hi*  wife 
Livta,  10  Pompeiu*  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  anthon  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reaion  but  beeaQ*e  it  had  been  tmiocieeia' 
fuL  Antony,  however,  tailed  with  hu  floet  to 
Drnnduaiuoi,  and  praparaiioot  for  war  were  made 
on  both  »dea,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelemted  a  peace,  which  woe  concluded 
at  Brundusiutn,  between  the  two  trtumnrm.  A 
rutw  divuioit  of  the  provincet  was  again  made ; 
Augustas  obtained  all  the  paru  of  the  emnie  went 
oi  the  town  ol  SoBdm  in  lUytkun,  find  Antony 
the  eastern  provinecii  erktk  Ifidy  waa  to  belong  to 
them  in  cotamoo,  Antony  alao  formed  an  engage^ 
mmt  with  the  Dobk-minded  Ociavta,  the  lietor  of 
Angnitiis  and  widow  of  C.  Marcel Iua,  in  order  to 
MMBi  the  new  friendship.  The  marnage  wna 
caltbmlod  nl  Rema.  BaaL  Pompeiui,  who  had 
bad  BO  ahiM  b  tbtM  timmfftioni,  eootuinod  to 
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cut  oflF  the  proviaiont  of  Boraey  whicb  wit  l 
greatly  from  scarcity  :  aoeoea  of  Ttoleai*  i 
mge  at  Home  shewed  the  ezaiperition  «f 
pie.  Angiistaa  onM  not  bo^  to  mM 
Romani  unkii  tbdi  noiil  vqpnl  ««B 
latiified  by  luflScient  mppllif  m  Ibi^i  i 
oould  not  be  effected  in  «oj  OtbiT  wqr  I 
rcoondUattou  with  Pompeina.  AyiH 
interview  with  him  on  the  cesat  of  MIm 
a.  c  39,  at  which  Pompetut  recptved  tbe 
Bulihip  and  the  isliuidi  of  i$kaly«  Sasdii 
Conica,  together  with  the  pwiwinoe  of 
In  return  for  these  eoncesaiomt  be  waa  It 
Italy  with  conu  In  order  to  cunvtneafbe 
of  the  sincerity  of  hit  bisaitiMUs  Aqga 
trothed  M»  MoroeJtui,  tbe  aon  ofOvtavina 
son  of  Antony,  who  waa  pftawBt  OD  tfall  I 
to  a  daaf  hter  of  Pdmpeina. 

Poaoa  taamad  now  to  bt  natond  mm, 
Antony  rotofnal  to  tha  Eaat,  wbom  Ui  | 
had  btta  mooeaathi,  and  Aaguetaa  toa  I 
fBLVourable  newt  from  bb  lieutenanla  m  % 
OauL  AaguituA,  however,  waa  inwiwii  ll 
portunity  of  a  war,  by  which  ba  nkhl 
Sext.  Pompdua  of  the  pfofineaa  wbm  ll 
ceded  to  him  at  MiaaoiiaL  A  pmnl  w 
found  in  the  fiurt,  that  Foopeioa  aBawrf  fi 
go  on  in  the  MeditemuuNun.  Aagvatoa  f 
the  aid  of  tbe  two  other  tnumvirai  bat  4 
not  support  him ;  and  Antony  wm  in  imM 
to  fee  Auguitui  engaged  in  a  tlraggla  bi  if 
waa  cure  to  BuSer^  The  fleet  of  AufUOM  i 
greatly  from  itonna  and  the  acttvity  «f  Dmt 
the  admiral  of  Pompeios ;  but  the  taia«  i 
follow  un  tbe  advantage!  be  bad  phitdj  i 
guftue  thus  obtained  time  to  repair  bitiM 
acnd  Maecenaa  to  Antony  to  invito  bin  I 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  biiiii|aB  • 
Tarrntum,  iti  the  beginiiUf  «  Ibe  JOT  1 
300  thrM;  but^  on  hia  afiival  tbtre.  Ai^ 
changed  his  mind*  and  d«dmad  the  tm 
This  conduct  exaapemted  Aiitony  %  bat  b 
Oetavia,  acted  ■§  medklar  s  the  two  tiio^ 
between  Tarentam  and  Matoponlusif  aad 
gent  neocasity  of  the  tlma  etoapdled  ibai 
aaida  thair  motoal  miatntat.  Aqguatai  f 
an  anny  to  Antonj  for  bia  Parthian  WM 
Antony  aant  V20  ahips  to  tacraaae  tha  ImI 
guftoa,  and  both  agraed  to  prokM  ibib^i 
triujania  far  fiva  y«an  lonfab  Wbii 
haatened  to  Syria,  Oetavia  Mnalaai  wl^  1 
ther.  Soon  after  thia,  U.  Vipaaniaa  Afli 
eeived  the  ooQunand  of  tbe  tlaat  oC  Aapi 
tn  July  of  the  year  36,  Sidly  waa  attwii 
•idej ;  but  atomii  GmapeUed  tbe  flaai  af  M 
to  return,  and  Lepidna  alona  iseaaadid  to 
at  Lilyboeum,  Paapeiaa  nonabsed  hi  I 
inactivity  ;  in  a  aeafigbt  aff  Mylaa  ba  In 
ahipa,  and  Auguitua  tonJad  at  tmm 
Agiippa  at  but,  b  a  dadih^  nvval  hatlli 
end  to  the  eonteat,  aad  Paapaiaa  tfi  < 
Lepidua,  who  had  on  all 
with  ni^gtect,  now  wanted  to  ^ 
self ;  but  Auguataa  eaaiiy  f 
and  Lvpidua  himaelf  anbaiil 
Roane  by  Auguatna,  and  raiidad  1 
of  bia  bfe  aa  pomilhx  toi 


lioieaa  wbkb 


new 

legiona,  tndepmdaBt  af ^ 

I  the  cavalry,  and  to  600  abifi^ 


toi 


^^K^Tbe  Roman  aeiuito  btwteued  to 
HHperor  in  the  moBi  extmnigtuit 
■  WMR  he  approached  the  dt^',  which 
jA  governed  during  hii  abbiDce,  the 
itfli  flodcied  out  to  iDe«i  hiiii.  Aur 
md  ibm  atsomte  in  a  vtrj  modieil  nuui- 
Kned  mane  of  the  dltuoctinM  which 
luoL.  He  oeiebnited  hii  ovrntioo  on 
NoveiDber,  u.  c,  M.  The  Abundant 
iDTitfioiit  wtiicb  was  now  brought  to 
id  tbe  vBiita  and  wiihet  of  the  people; 
V^7  ttate  of  thiiigi  whm  the  result  of 
Mil  tatereiU  coiacidti^d  with  thoie  of 
i^lioitc  blodena  wexe  aUo  kaaened  in 

HpiMt  of  tiro  of  kti  livali,  AttgnAtof 
fidnd  ■limgth  enough  to  enter  apon 
phh  tile  third.  He  tint  t!JideaToarrd, 
nnfib  lui  was  in  his  power^  to  remedy 
I  tttid  detnoialiiatioa  in  which  Italy 
plrad  in  oooieqaeace  of  the  eiiril  war«, 
|ded  onlj  to  wait  for  the  arrind  of  hit 
prder  to  withdnw  with  him  into  pri« 
|Im  paaca  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
^  fsalindad  aelf*4ental  did  not  remain 
im  the  people  esbefcod  him  ponttfcx 
itj^  Lepidui,  who  held  thiJ  office, 
IB;  and  tbe  lenate  deoreed,  that  he 
It  a  pablic  building,  that  lui  person 
fioilable,  and  that  be  alioald  ait  by  the 
Sbniiea.  AognKtuA  took  every  oppor^ 
iMing  and  mpporting  his  altseut  col* 
f^j  and  by  this  tuatagem  the  Romans 
j^iaa  CMmnced,  that  if  new  disputes 
;oBt  briwcen  th«ii^  the  bailt  could  not 
'dak  Apguatm.  Bot  matteri  did  not 
III  I  iha  moft  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
aad  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
'a  matiny  among  the  in- 
i%/fepifagwi|Bt»aitfipaiguiiffaiiit 


phuL  His  genorals  soon  restored  peace^  but  be 
himself  went  to  Dalniatio,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command*  Sevenil  towns  were  token,  and  ueitiier 
Life  nor  property  was  spar^  Augustus  penetrated 
as  fiu-  as  Setovia,  where  he  wna  wouuded  in  his 
knee.  After  bia  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  StatiUui  Taumt.  aud  retumtjd  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  corifuUhip  for  the  year  fi,  &  3^  wbkh 
Le  entered  upon  du  the  Ut  of  January  together 
with  lb  Volcatiua  TuUus,  and  laid  down  ou  the 
same  day*  under  the  pretext  of  tbe  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presenec  there  was  no  longer  necessary^ 
since  Statiiius  Taums  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  DalmatianB.  Out  of  the  sj)oib  mada 
in  this  war  Ai^stua  enacted  a  portico  called,  after 
his  sittttr,  OctaTia.  During?  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aodile^  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popuhuity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
alio  made  several  very  useful  reguktiuiis. 

Meantime  the  arhiti-ary  and  arrogant  proeecdingi 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  tiaibcient  of  themaelvei 
to  point  flim  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies^  Letter*  now  ptted 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutuaJ  crimina- 
tions; and  Antony  atrviidy  purchased  from  Arta* 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  wax  ngainst  his 
colleague.  The  ruf>turo  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  maiuly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am* 
biliou  uf  Cieopatrii.  During  the  year  B.  C  32, 
while  CleopAtrft  kept  Autoay  in  a  perpetual  stato 
of  iutojLji^ation,  Auguatus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  mode  on  their  own  bclialf  only,  ai 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  fnim  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  af;ainj>t  Cleupatm,  for  Anluny 
was  looked  upau  only  im  her  infutuatvd  frbve.  In 
B.  c  31,  Augustus  wa6  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Measalla.  Eome  wus  in  a  stata 
ul  great  MLcitewaeiit  atid  aiagiit  »^  ^  clasna  bad 
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to  the  lait,  ind,  iifter  a  btig  hesitation,  ih^  Lmd 
force*  fnrrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  tbreatenfrd  to  hring  Rome 
under  the  domiaion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Angostus  was  satisfied, 
nnd  his  genercMiit}'  met  with  general  admimtion. 
After  the  battle  of  Actiunit  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  port  of  n'c«tern  Aiia^  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  con^ulebip  for  the  jear 
A.  c.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samoi.  Tlie 
conitdence  of  his  Bimy  m  him  grew  with  his  snc- 
cen,  but  the  vetemos  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promiftcs  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person*  It  woa 
with  great  difficulty  that  ho  escaped  the  storms 
Kod.  arriTCd  at  Bmndusium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roroan  senators,  equitea,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emWldened  faini  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  sohUen.  His  requesta 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  hia  engagiements  towards  the  vetenans,  and 
aaaigncd  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em* 
pire*  Without  going  to  Rome,  be  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
'liegoiinted  with  Aogustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  ahe  found  that  Augtistus  only  wonted  to 
spare  her  that  she  tntght  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  U&,  [AsToNiifi,  No.  12. J 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  be 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  anny.  At 
Eome  the  aeiiata  and  prople  rivalled  each  other  in 
deviaing  new  boDours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samoa  he  entered  upon  his  tifth  consulship  for 
(he  year  b.  c  29.  The  senate  lanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  ejctraonlinary 
rights  and  privilegeo.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peaca  waa  restored  throughout  the  ero- 
|nra*  In  Angoat  of  the  tame  year,  Augustus  re- 
to  Roma,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  ovier  the  Pannontans  and  Dalmationj, 
Antony  and  Kg)  pt  \  and  he  obtatoed  the  title  of 
impeintor  foi  ever. 

After  these  solcmtdties  wer*  over,  Augustus  un* 
dertook  the  consulship  for  the  year  2H  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  lie  waa  detemiined  &om 
the  first  not  to  by  down  the  power  which  hia  own 
•Deoooses  and  the  ciicvmstances  of  the  tlmci  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  oecaaioinaUy  pro' 
landed  that  he  would  resign  it  He  ftrat  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restomtion  of  older  in  ail  pvts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invettad  with 
the  censonhip,  he  began  by  dearing  the  aenabt  ttt 
all  an  worthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hnndred 
tenators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census ;  bat 
where  a  worthy  ienator*s  property  did  not  Munw 
up  to  the  new  standard,  ho  very  tibetally  mad*  it 
tip  out  of  hts  own  meona.  He  raited  many  ple^ 
beian  families  to  tha  nuik  of  patricians ;  and  as  ho 
had  a  pradileetion  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
Inatltntionsi  he  rettcved  saveial  temples  which  had 
^yia  into  decay,  aiui  also  bnilt  new  one*.  I'be 
f  of  the  aerrarinoi  was  tmniferrvd  f^nnt  the 
I  to  tha  tnatora  and  ex^praeton.  Afti^ 
lalrediieea  Ihaae  and  many  other  UM-ful 
ha  nropoiad  in  tha  senata  to  lay  down 
ma  pawcfi,  Wt  allowed  bloMelf  tft  bt  pveittikd 
I  M  tcnain  at  the  bead  d  aAJii  ftv  l«ii  jmn 
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tongar.    Thla  pkn  was  aflerwirda  1 
times,  and  he  appart?ntly  allowed  1 
ways  persuaded  to  retain  his  pe« 
or  fiva  years  longer.     H«  uearl  i 
the  provineea,  leaving  the  qutat  i 
to  toe  ienate,  and  retaining  for  hia 
reqaired  tha  ptttm*em  of  an  army.J 
ti9tion  of  the  hm  -a  efl 

senate  to  procon-^  All 

others  under  ttiffosi  ■■ 
propiaetofea,  whom  ha  appomiad  i 
pleased.    He  declined  all  Donoian  \ 
which  were  cakulaiad   to  n!>miiid  ' 
kingly  power ;  he  pfeiemal  allow u 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that 
cnptibly  eoneentiate  in  hts  own  ' 
powen  which  had  hitherto  hm^  t 
accepted,  howevrr,  the  nama  ol  ,' 
was  ofiei»d  to  him  on  the  proposal  ^ 
Plancos.    In  a,  c,  *22t  he  enteral  1 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down 
wards;  said,  aAer  having  alaa  i 
torahip,  which  mm  offered  hi*  hj  4 
accepts}  the  impt^rium  pnwoMidait^ 
nitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  hit 
was  legally  established,  while  by  llw 
proconaulare  be  became  the  hk' 
the  Roman  proviucea.     Whet 
the  pontiiex  fummoa,  died,  .i. 
the  title  of  chirf  pontiff  had  beca  < 
former  oocaoion,  entcnad  upon  tba 
Thus  he  beoune  the  high  priest  of  the  i 
obtained  the  highest  inAucnce  over  all  I 
colleges  of  priests.    Although  ha  f 
in  his  own  pesson  all  the  gifal  c 
be  was  too  prudent  to  asaoxna  cti 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  ] 
was  the  sole  master.     Other 
ingly  allowed  to  hold  the  coi 
and  otb^r  public  offices ;  but  theaa  ] 
reality  mcta  fana»  and  titka,  lil 
which  ha  enaiad  lo  lawaid  hia  f 
saoL    Aiignatoi  aasiimed  nothiog  I 
appeanmce  of  a  monarch  :  he  irti ' 
mode  of  living  of  on  ordinary  citi 
fitiujltar  intimacy  with  his  <Heiid%  i 
public  without  any  pomp  or  [ 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  wood,  did  1 
in  the  reign  of  Aufluataa. 

His  rdatioa  to  Uia  lonala  via  at  J 
defined :  in  a.  c  20  he  h^l  been 
senatus,  hot  in  the  beig^iiiung  of 
waaaienpited  hyiha  noata  tmt 
thaalaia.    Dm! af lia Ittl« |«n 
ddoai  atlMed  tha  naMiai 


but  fbrmed  a  mil  of  privy  i 
twenty  aenatoni,  with  whoia  ha  i 
important  polilical  matteft»     Aa 
nittrrs,  to  our  sense  of  the  word] 
mauefv^  whieh  he  did  aat  i 
in 

aiittMaecaaai,M.l  . 
Mesaalla  CorriDos,  and  Asiniail 
coothbuted,  each  in  his  wny,  to  i 
douf  of  the  capital  and  the  vaJ&ffi  i 
The  vmh  ratalnad   their  lypuhliiaa 
thmi^  thay  were 
their  aiaembliea, 
itia«iatraieo ;  but  oal J  ( 
had  bean  pcopoead  cr  I 
Tha    ■ 


For  the  purpose  of  ouunliiiait^  onler 

^  in  the  city,  hc»  iMtltitted  a  lort  of 

thtt  nazDe  ii  cohortet  ortBimeHi  which 

r  tfae  oomtnaiMl  of  the  pxnefectai  urbi. 

wen  tdatitmed  at  RaTeona,  MifCDum^ 

BOS  porta  oif  the  provincciL    In  the  divi- 

pfOTiBcet  which  Ati^gastui  hod  mode  in 

Ipedol  TtgviiaiiofnM  wnm  nude  to  ■ecti» 

ftm  in  their  sdmuiiiftistioii ;  m  cons^ 

tt-hich  mvij,  e«peei^ly  those  which  w«* 

"  by  ■rmiei,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 

JSgTpi   WMM  govemed   in   a  maDn«ir 

1  wat  of  atl  other  prorinces.      The 

f  Ao  prorlnoei  wai  neceuarily  followed 

IB  the  adminiftniticni  of  the  financei^ 

b  Id  ■  h«d  coodltioo,  partly  in  ccnsc- 

iSie  ctTil  wan.  and  partly  through  all  the 

Ai  m  Italy  having  been  aaiigned  to  the 

Hba  flyitcm  of  taxation  wai  reviied, 

tnai  inemued.     The  aerariuxn,  out  of 

lEnate  defnyed  the  public  expenses, 

ted  from  the  fitcni,  the  fbnda  of  the 

tt  of  vhleh  he  paid  hit  acmiei. 

acted  •evernl  Uiwb  to  improve  tho 
^tkooL  of  the  Romania  and  to  secure  the 
and  ■alety.  Thus  he  made  •e^'era] 
Co  prereDt  the  racorrence  of  tGarcity  and 
ed  iadoatry,  and  cotistmcted  n>adi 
im  of  public  utility.  The  laige  lums 
Mcb  were  put  into  circntation  revived 
flsd  indiiftry,  frum  which  the  eastern 
Impecially  and  E^pt  derived  great  ad- 

I  A^gmteii  who  must  bare  be«i  atar- 
ifctoDid  by  the  mnrder  of  Caenuv  treat- 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
ndeavQ'Qred  to  keep  out  of  s^ht  every 
[lililiiiailiii  il  III  fill  if  aril  II 


Win  Bad  baan  esEpeiled  fpom  his  kfngdoni  of  F\u^ 

thto.  The  ruling  kii>g,  Fhrnate^,  for  feur  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  stnndards  and  prisoneni 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crusus  and  Antony, 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20»  Augustus  returned 
to  Samot,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion^  to  confirm 
the  friend  ship  which  had  b<A?n  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c,  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  di»iinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him<  His  vauity  was  so  much  gra- 
tilled  at  these  bloodless  victories  whii:h  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  damos,  that  he  struck  medali 
to  coDiroemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraataa 
in  the  new  temple  of  Af an  Ultor.  In  b.  f:.  1  %  tho 
tmperium  of  Augustus  waa  prolonged  for  live  ycars^ 
and  about  the  sam^  time  he  incr^sed  the  number 
of  senators  to  600.  The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
A3ptt  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine^  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success*  In  B.c  16  the 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Khiiie  by 
some  Genuan  tribes;  and  AutfuMus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  wa»,  went  bimsclf 
to  Gaol,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  nuike  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Genuans.  In  iwc.  13  he  returned  to  RotnB,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  fttep-son,  Dnisus  Nero,  In  n.  c«  B  ho  again 
went  to  OaoU  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dora*  who  sued  for  peace ;  but  he  treaeheronsly 
detained  them,  and  distributed  ihera  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  ^-nd  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  relumed 
to  Rome  with  Tibenus  and  Drusus.  From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  doci  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  anr  active  port  in  the  wan  that  were 
carried  on.  Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midable,, and  lasted  huurer  than  the  reiim  of  Ao-- 
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Hub  had  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately nhited  as  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decuriones 
of  Nola  to  BoTiilae,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  equites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheosis  took  pkice  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outwani  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— ^two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world ;  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  fiither  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fiiult  He  was  first  mar- 
ried, though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Clodiui  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  Sext  Pompeius :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  he  married  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  car* 
ried  away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pr^piancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
ste|>-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Claudius  Dm- 
sus.  She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
had  at  first  fixed  on  M.  Maicellus  as  his  successor, 
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the  son  of  his  littar  Oetavia,  wIm  vaawiMto  Im 
daughter,  Julia.     Agiim,  jeakms  «C 
partiality  for  him,  Im  Roine,  and  did  i 
till  Marcellus  had  died  in  the  flower  of  Us  I 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  fiuhcr  to  i 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  sons,  Gaina  and  J 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  priodpea  ji^ 
ventutis.     At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  &  c.  I  j^ 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wifs,  Vipsai^ 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  many  Jalik 
Dissatisfied  with  her  condoct  and  the  olevatisa  tf 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  &  c  6,  to  Rhodea,  when  It 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Jidia.   A^ 
gustus,  who  became  at  last  disgnsted  with  kr 
conduct,  sent  her  in  B.  a  2  into  exile  in  tho  iskil 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  wiuAm 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Smbonia.    Tli 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  AgnJM 
Postumua,  were  likewise  banished.    The  pmtt 
Augustus  was  increased  by  the  deaths  of  hisfrial 
Maecenas,  in  b.  c.  8,  and  of  his  two  tmnJiii^ 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  an  said  to  !■«• 
fidlen  victims  to  the  ambitiooa  designs  of  Lifiii 
who  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  T!k» 
whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  penoaM  Is 


adopt  and  to  make  his  coUeagoe  and 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Dnm 
Oermanicus,  the  son  of  his  hue  bfother,  DrsHh 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  fonily  of  Au|HM 
is  given  in  the  annexed  i 


SfBMMA  OF  Augustus  and  his  Family. 


I.  Ancharia. 
Octavia,  the  elder. 


C.  Octavins,  praetor  in  b.  a  61,  married  to 
2.  Atia.  daughter  of  M.Atius  Balboa  and  Julia,  a  sister  of  CJaliasGMK 


Octa^ 


via,  the  younger.  2.  C.  Octavins  (C.  Julius  Cabsab  Ocrin* 

ANUS  Augustus),  married  ts 
1.  Clodia.        2.  Scribonia.        S.  Uris. 


Julia,  married  to 
1.  M.  Marcellus.        2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.        S.  Tuaaius,  ««ptf* 
No  issue.  I  No  i 


1.  C.  Cac&ar,  married  to  Livia,  2.  L.  Cacaar,  betrothed  3.  Julia,  married 
the  sibter  of  Oermanicus.  to  Aemilia  Lepida.  to  L.  Aemilius 
Died  A.  D.  4.  Died  a.  d.  2.  *    Paullus. 


A 


4.  Agrip. 
pina, 

fOMt' 

ried  to 
Oerma- 


Aemilius  Lepidus, 
married  to  Drusilla, 
daughter  of  Oermanicus. 


2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 
married  to 
L  Ap.  Junius  Silanus.    2.  Dmsus. 


5.  Apip^ 
Pirtr 
ana 
Potto 
death 


I.  L.  Siknus.        2.  M.  Silanus.        8.  Junia  Calvina. 


ia  Caivin 


Nero,  married 

2.  D^I•u^        3.  Caligula, 

to  Julia,  dan. 

married  to        emperor. 

of  Drusus,  the 

Aemilia 

son  of  Tiberius. 

Lepida. 

(Tac  Ann.  vi. 

CTacAnn, 

27.) 

vl40.) 

.  Agrippina,  6.  Drasilla,  married  «.  LiriasrU; 

married  to  to  I.  L.Caiaius,  inSkjmtijf 

Cn.  Domi-  and2.M.AemiL  «f|*^^*' 

tins.  Lepidus.  ciniast 

I  *^  2.g«rth* 

I  Vana(?) 
Nbho,  emperor. 
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aol  allow  Qi  hen  to  enter  into 
of  the  diameter  of  Augti*- 
led  in  hiiinry,  and  public 
pniiedi  him  for  it  as  an 
tbe  invntigatioTi 
bit  acticiiii  is  mch  ft  deli- 
it  ftsd  inodefli  writen 
QppMile  apinion«»  and 
wgnnMOt&  The  main 
qMlion,  whether  hii  goTero- 
Lt  of  hit  honett  iDtentioas  and 
itwaa  aieErdj  a  meaas  of  tatift- 
and  lofe  of  dominion  ;  in 
he  mu  a  flnifhtforward 
a  moat  eonrammate  hypocrite^ 
rtain^  that  hit  reign  wai  a  period 
Ilalj  and  the  provinces,  and  that 
Mca  of  fatoie  civil  wars.  Pre- 
of  Actium  his  character  is  lass 
ibt,  and  there  we  find  sufficient 
Itj,  aelfisbneia,  and  &ithleMneaa 
He  baa  aometiiiiec  been 
\  bat,  10  &r  aa  militaiy 
^i^piba  charge  it  unfounded. 
^^^HlKt  •ources  concerning  the 
Bl^ittia  are :  Sucton,  A  tt^uttau  ; 
D§  VUa  AwffMtH ;  Dion  Coia. 
i,  ilmuL  i  ;  Ciceroni  EpifUet 
VdL  PaL  ii.  59—124 1  PUuAn^ 
iibe  DinnerDns  modem  works  on 
iUKDCf  ve  refer  especially  to  A, 
itfbrat  Cbimv  AvffUMti  Scnptanim 
i^  Griinaa,  1841,  4to^  which  con- 
t  aoeount  of  the  youth  of  Angu«tu« 
b  i  Dninuuui,  GtMkicht^  Nomt^  voL 
K«  who  cnats  of  his  history  down 
Ictium  ;  Loebell,  Uofter  das  Prin- 
m  Ranmer^  Hitior^idm  Ta^ 
Uahfguig*  1854;  Karl  Hoeck^ 
iAlto  mm   FerfaU  der  Republik  tm 


AV1ANU3. 


ISl 


OV   At;{]ttSTU8. 


M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
pLtfon  of  Avianus  Evander  and 
p^aa.    (Cio.  ad  Fawi.  xiii.  2,  21, 


FLA'VIUS,  themithorofacol- 
Aesopic  Eiblea  in  Ladn  elegiac 
to  a  certain  Thoododut,  who  ia 
lan  of  great  learmng  and  highly 
Thff  dcsignakion  of  this  writer 
oC  diftfoii  ihspat  iu  dif- 
Avimmmi  Amitammt^  AlddnuM^ 
iram  which  lout  form  he  wa^ 
historians  of  Roman  liiera- 
Pnnedas,  identified  with 
Rnlits  Featus  Avienii^. 
it  of  the  drcamstanco 
iblaoee  of  name  can 
such  an  opiuioD,  the  ar- 


gument derived  from  the  style  of  the«c  compositions 
roust,  to  every  readier  of  taat*;  und  di)M:nmiiiation, 
appear  conclusive.  Nothing  cim  be  imagined  more 
unlike  the  vigorous,  l»old,  spiritedf  and  highly  em- 
bellished rotundity  which  choiiacterizei  the  Des- 
criptio  Orbi*  and  the  Aratea  than  the  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, dull  meagruuesft  of  tlie  gLbulist.  Mitking  all 
allowronceii  for  numorous  corruptions  in  the  text, 
we  can  waurcely  regard  these  pieces  in  any  other 
light  thmi  as  the  early  effusions  of  lomB  unprac- 
tised youth,  wbo  patched  very  unskilfully  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  purer  classics,  especially 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  unlettered  age. 
Cannegieter,  in  his  erudite  but  most  tedious 
dissertation }  has  toiled  unsucceufully  to  prove  that 
Avianus  flourished  under  the  Antonines.  Wems- 
dorfj  ngain,  places  him  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century*  udDpttiig  tbe  views  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Theodosius  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Aurelius  Macrobius  Anibrodus  Theodosins,  the 
grammarian,  and  adding  the  cotijecture,  that  the 
Flavian  us  of  tbe  Saturnalia  may  luive  been  cor* 
rupted  by  trantcnbers  into  Fl.  Avianus,  Theso 
arc  mere  guesses,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Judging  from  the  language,  and  we 
have  nothing  else  whatever  to  guide  us,  wo  should 
feel  iuclincd  to  place  him  a  hundred  years  later, 

Avianus  was  first  printed  independently  by  Jac 
de  Breda,  at  De venter  in  HoUand,  in  the  year 
1494,  4tOMi  Gothic  chotactcrs,  under  the  title 
**  Apologus  Aviani  civis  Romani  adolescentulis  od 
moiee  el  Latin um  sermonem  capeasemdoa  utiliiti- 
mut  i"  but  the  editio  priiiceps  is  appended  to  the 
fiihles  of  Aeftop  which  appeared  about  1480*  Tho 
earlier  editions  contain  only  twenty-seven  fables ; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  firit  published  by  Rigul- 
tins,  along  with  Aeiop  and  other  cpusi^inlEi  (iGmo. 
Lugd.  1570).  The  moat  complete  edition  hi  that 
of  Cannegicter,  8vo.  Amstel,  1731,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Noddl,  8vo.  AmtteL  174^7,  and 
of  C.  H.*  Tasschucke,  l*2mo.  Lips.  17&0. 

**The  fables  of  Avian  tran^kted  into  Englyshe** 
are  to  be  found  at  tho  end  of  •*  The  Subtyl  llisto- 
ryes  and  Fables  of  Ksope,  tmnslated  out  of  Frensho 
into  Englyssbe,  by  Willhim  Caxton  at  Westmyn- 
stre.  In  the  yen  of  our  lorde  m  occc  LxxxiiL,  && 
Enprynted  6y  ike  mme  fAe  xx  v}  daye  ofMardke  theytm 
of  our  lord  X  oooc  Luodi j,  Amd  tJk/yr§i  yer*  o/ike 
reijHC  ofkung  Ryikard  tht  thifrde^  foUo,  This  book 
was  reprinted  by  Pynson.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Giov.  Gris.  Tromlwlli,  8vo,  Venea. 
1735;  and  into  German  by  IL  Fr,  Kerler,  in  his 
horn,  Fabddifhter^  Stuttgard,  lB3d,  (VoaBU%^ 
Foitiia  Lati.  p.  66  ;  Fujicdus»  da  Vegela  L,  L*Sgm^ 
tutty  cap.  iii«  §  Ki. ;  Barth.  Adverwar.  xix.  3i«  jcprit* 
3,  xxxix.  7  and  13,  xlvi,  4,  7,  16;  Wemador^ 
PuetL  LaU,  Minn^  voL  v*  para.  ii.  p.  663,  who  e&e- 
tnally  destroys  the  leading  aigumi'ut  of  Cannegietar 
that  Avianus  must  be  intermediate  between  Phaa- 
dnis  and  Titinnus,  upon  whkh  idea  the  hypothesis 
that  ho  lived  under  tho  Antonines  rests.)  [W.R.] 
AVIA'N'US  EVANDKIl.  [Evandek.] 
AVLVNUS  FLAa  US.  [FLMXts,] 
AVIA'NUS  UAMMU'NIUS.  [lUMiiosirfl.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  theiuuiw  prefixed  to 
im  epigram  in  bad  Latin,  oompnMd  in  three  el«<* 
giflc  difttichs,  on  the  fiimoua  work  of  Martiamu 
Capclla.  The  subject  proves  that  it  cannot  be  aar* 
lier  than  the  cud  of  the  fifth  century.  (Burmann, 
AnUioioq.  Add.  i.  p.  73B,  or  Ep.  tl  663,  ed,  Meyer. j 
!  Barth.  Adtcrmr.  xviii.  2L)  t^.  R.] 


43-2  AVIEKUS. 

AVIA'KUS  PHILO'XENUa       [PttfLO*!- 

NIT*,] 

AVrniUS  CA'SSTUS.     [Caiisfub.! 
AVrOlUS  FLACCUS.    [Flaccck.] 
C,  AVIE'XUS*  tribime  of  the  •oldiera  of  iKe 
iMith  legion,  was  ifl^iiominiouily  ditinisned  from  lhl^ 
ARtiVt  oil  account  of  miMonduci  in  the  Airkiui  mrnr, 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTUa  The  foU 
loiritig  {menia  «ra  ascribed  to  an  author  beoriiig 
llut  niuue : — 

1.  DaeripHo  Orhit  Terrae,  or,  m  it  is  voriouily 
■ntilled  ill  difierent  editioni  and  MSS.,  Metaphradt 
PwrigtKQ*  Dion^tu — Silut  OrUt — At^Uut  Chin* — 
In  1394  bexunct^r  Unes,  derived  directly  from  the 
irf^ifyffo-is  of  Diony«ia«t  and  contain  in  g  a  luecinct 
Meount  of  the  moftfc  reitiackable  objc^cti  in  the 
phyfical  and  poUtiod  geogrnphy  of  the  known 
wortd.  It  adhen^»  too  dotely  in  tooic  pluceii,  mid 
dfptrta  too  widely  in  othcm,  from  the  text  of  the 
AleiandrUn,  to  lie  called  with  propriety  a  tnin»- 
kiion,  or  eren  a  pamphniac,  and  «tiU  leiA  doee  it 
deterre  to  be  ic|(pwd«d  aft  an  independent  work, 
Iral  npproochet  more  nearly  to  our  modem  idea  of 
a  new  edition  coropreawd  in  certain  pa«iagi»,  en- 
largod  in  othert,  and  altered  tbroiwhouL  The*c 
changet  can  hardly  be  considered  aa  improvenicnta, 
for  not  unfrcqucntlr  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embeltiili  ilia  original  baa  made  him 
wander  into  extmraganee  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  Itiind  tho  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedioiu 
haa  ted  to  injudicione  curtnilmenta,  and  induced 
htm  to  omit  the  naraei  of  itationa  and  dtitricta 
which  ought  not  to  bare  been  p(u*cd  over.  Nor 
dties  he  attempt  to  corred  tha  mi»takea  of  hia  pre- 
decraaor,  nor  to  take  adrantnge  of  tboie  itorci  of 
knowledi^  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived  ;  but  the  bttinderi  and  follie* 
of  the  old  Or€wk  poeta,  who  were  profoundly 
ignuftnt  of  all  the  regiont  to  the  VVcsat  tind  North 
of  their  own  country',  are  implicitly  folio  wed,  and 
many  thingi  aet  down  which  every  wcll-infonncd 
nmn  nnder  the  empire  mutt  have  known  to  be 
dbsunL  There  b,  however,  a  eoniidernble  energy 
and  livelinesi  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dnlneaa  of  the  uudertiiking  and  carriea  the  reader 
lightly  on«  while  much  ingenuity  it  dikptayed  in 
viuyiE^    tbe    expreaabn    of   conttaolly-recurring 


Si  Om  MarUimoj  a  ftngment  in  703  Iambic 
tliBi«len.  The  pbn  comprehended  a  full  delinear 
tiofi  of  the  ftbore*  of  the  Meditemnean,  togrther 
with  thoae  of  the  Euxiiie  and  aea  of  Afiov,  and  a 

Errtion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
ovqIm  ;  but  we  know  not  if  thiH  deai^  was 
war  ttS^f  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
Men  pffvterved  it  conAned  almost  entirely  to  the 
cottJit  fetretchtng  from  Moneillca  to  Codia.  The 
author  profenken  to  have  commenced  the  esany  in 
oni*r  to  ■aiiafy  tbe  intelligent  iiiqairie*  of  a  youth 
DBOMd  Froboa,  to  wboin  it  i%  addremed*  with  re> 

Errt  -  **  '        '   -'      '■ -A   the 

'(•oaea 
«l)i  '     -s  taak 

•xeoKtad  m  a  ieaa  ntia&ictory  nuinncr.  ihere  i* 
Ml  abaiOiOe  of  all  order  and  armngefneut*  Inttead 
of  advmoetiMr  tlaadily  in  a  givi<Ti  di  recti  on «  wn  am 
mriBd  faaelt«p«rdi  and  farwurdu^  traiiftp<iririi 
abriiptlj  fhim  ooe  •i"'  •  ■'•''—  <  ?»  grrat  tU*- 
'  '         bl  I  the  sttmr 

I  LBtdea  being 


eanptc: 


AT*  db 


^llv 


AVIENUS, 

dtftmfted  with 
tiitAlly  rrjn'iirn  tn  tha 
the  dilFeP  I  :  ' 

by  tlirir 

tUcwe  by  V ,    .. 

time  whi'u  thi*  guidislKJok 

the  old  and  expludi^d   IkiitAftiet  «if  bull 

gaogmphy  r«'vivrd  and  gmvaly  propM«iiid«d>' 

are  led  olmoKi  ifftrniniibly  to  tho 

Avienuai  poaeensintK  no  pnietioil  «r 

qitointanoe  with  liik  nubjoct,  had  raid  m  i 

condtcling  acoounta  of  the  coutttHta  •■ 

written  in  former  timea  by  penont  wbo  «vt  m 

ignorant  aa  himfclf,  and  had  oainhtne4  a   '  ' 

them  together  in  the  bope  of  elabocslisg  • 

wbole^ — neglcctiog  with  ttang*  pvnM^tfP 

num'^.rout  loorcea  of  arenrate  infinmaftlM  4fMif 

up  by  the  wars  au  Umg  waged  and  tb«  dMoifl 

lo   long  exercLied  by  hit   eountij4ue«  ia  iftMl 

regiona. 

3w  Jratea  Fhofnommia^  and  Aratfa  J^^ 
mrntiea^  \ioth  in  Hexaineler  TefiWy  tht  ftni  M» 
Uining  1S25,  the  aecond  55^  Unea,  The;  l«r 
exactly  the  same  rebition  lo  tlie  vaU  knewa  Mite 
of  Arntui  aa  the  Vmenptfo  (Mm  Twtfm  im 
to  that  of  Dionyciua.  Tbo  fftntttl 
the  Greek  original  it  followed  thxoMgba«l» 
•everal  paaiagea  arc  trantlaied  mora  doaety 
in  the  reniont  of  Cicero  and  OermanicDa*  ' 
the  other  hand  many  of  tbe  mythical  lef* 
expanded,  new  talea  are  intradnc<ed«  and 
from  the  worka  of  celebrated  attmnaoiria, 
of  Pythagorean  pUiloaophy,  and  fi 
Aeg}'ptiiiii  mipcmtition. 
up  with  the  materiali  of  the  old 
ault  i    :    ^  '  '  '  ^V.^  ■  .  -'    tT»a 

pr»"  mn 

iur  t:     . , .,    :     „.  ,    . „  .  ;jrua 

wiih  dry  detnilt  and  ttubbom  faci*^  and  i 
in^l^v  the  iutereat  is  well  sustained  and  iha 
and  spirited  btyle  of  the  poet  appean  ti 
odvantiute. 

4*  IMiree  short  fugitive  ]»eoea,  tbe  find 
to  «  frit'nd*  Flaviamtu  A/ynMnaa,  K  C* 
»  gift  of  some  pomegmnalea  frgn  Ua 
Africa,  In  order  to  n'move  an  altadt  «l 
indigestion  ;    the   second,  fh  Omdm 
SirrnumAUtri^rtritLttin  the  allummrttia  cf  tb 
ters  of  Achelotift  and  the  device  by  wbt^ 
enii^ied  their  wilea  ;  tho  thirds  Ad  AmmmS^ 
enumerntiitj^    the   viirioi 
tumt  occupied  the  time 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  Living  in 
tirrment. 

We  must  femark*  ibal  wbfla  «•  mm  «■■% 
enti^rtjtin  a  doubt  ibiit  ibtt  tws  QMBBpUail  ImII 
are  frf>in  the  mnm  pen,  t^fir^aSfmma  Im  Ut 
s(*cond  (I  71)  we  find  a  dtrrrt  lafiifaai  »  #i 
first,  we  have  no  exlental  evidevcv  cMiaMriif 
them  with  tha  othirt,  escvpt  tba  ImV  lb«l  tial 
■Mine  name  is  prefixed  in  all  M^S,  la  ^  ^ 
with  the  exeepiion  of  tba  2nd  attd  M  tf% 
But,  on  tbe  other  b«id«  lb*  iiylR*  mmmm 
pluiaeology  of  ibe  AntfMUi  ftmtm  ntmmpt 
exactly  with  what  wo  obasvfc  bi  tlw 
•ehokrs  in  general  bav*  i 
m**nt  which  assigns 
•Midintly  beltntmr 

tiirr^  aU hough  foat  napi$  It  dd 
frrnh  and  httit^  and  fiif  f 
inUntiitiet  i— we  Blfll 


1  hav«  aemiiaaeid  tn  lb*  aiMv^ 
It  the  wbole  to  ao«  fenam.  llMf 
to  aa  epocb  nbm  l^i»  lilM^  ' 


lOA  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen* 
r  Valeni,  the  Valentiniant,  Gratian, 
•hia,  or  eTen  tomewhat  earlier,  under 
i  and  Julian.  Our  next  step  leads  us 
d  much  lest  firm,  hut  we  may  venture 

further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
re  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Inshera,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
Lhe  Villa  Caesarina,  has  been  published 

and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bar- 
hologia.  (i,  79,  or  Ep  .n.  27«,  cd.  Meyer.) 
I  a  title  R.  Fkstus  V.  C.  Db  Sk  Ad 
iTLAM«  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
WMS  Moboles  jproletque  Avieni^  b^t 
ws  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 

that  he  was  bom  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
ome,  toat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
a  bdy  named  Pkcida,  the  proud  father 
rona  of&pring,  and  the  author  of  many 
naia  mmlta  serens)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Phiddus,  ap- 
le  soil  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
lory  of  his  sire.  Wemsdorf  and  others 
ce  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 

who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
lad  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubt- 
le  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  proof 
ben  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this : — 
ibable  that  Uie  ancestor  here  referred  to 

Moaonios  Rofiis,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
te  friend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
by  Nero,  patronised  by  Vespasian,  and 
ly  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
riod.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
vmutance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostratus 
en€  MosoDiua  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
i  that  he  was  a  native  of  VulsiniL 
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early  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fiagment  of  the  On  Maritinm  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  works  of  Himilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  A  thin  tic  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  £Eivouiable  to  such  a  notion  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  the  young  Avienus  introidnced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  &r  as  dates  are  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servitts,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Viigil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  (qui  Mum  Viryflium 
ei  Jjivium  iambis  scripsit),  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  ^  qui  iambis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  fabulas.*'  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Servius 
would  scarcely  have  fiiiled  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant  There 
is  no  difliculty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emoeror  Anastasius.  who  turned  the  dactvlics  of 
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AVITUS. 


StmtA,  undw  the  care  of  Victwr  Pii^anmi,  in  ltii», 
nnd  bean  the  date  of  25th  QctuWr  (H  Kal  Nov.}* 
140R.  U  oonUiinB  the  Dtftenptm  OHfit  Tfrras, 
Ihe  Om  Muritima^  the  Amimj  md  tb«  ep^gnn 
addrpsaed  to  FimritMHi  Mvrmteiit*;  beiadet  wbich 
uro  find  in  the  ianie  Toliinie  the  trantlftlioa  of 
AmtoA  bj  Cicero  and  Oermiuiicat,  and  tbe  ▼enci 
of  Q,  Seivniu  SamoDicut  on  the  core  of  diieaiM^ 

The  nioftt  ttvrftil  edition  it  to  be  found  in  the 
■pcond  part  of  the  fifth  voUime  of  iho  Poetae 
T^itini  Minora*  of  ^\^"m»^^ort  which,  howeft^r, 
does  not  include  the  Arali?a,  Wcmidorf  not  hariug 
lived  to  complete  bit  work.  But  thii  Uut  picc« 
alto,  which  WW  cnrefullj  edited  by  Buhlo  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  hit  Arntut^  it  giren  in  the 
Freneh  reprint  of  Wem*dorf  (18'2S),  which  foiroi 
A  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  ckssici  pub- 
litht'd  at  Parit  by  Lemnire.  [W.  R.J 

AVrOLA,  the  name  of  a  feuQiiv  of  tb©  Acilin 
gent,  which  it  not  mentioned  tiO  tbe  very  end  of 
the  republics 

L  M*.  AciLiDi  AvtotA,  contnl  inffeetnt  in  b.c 
33,  horn  the  lat  of  July,  it  probably  the  taane 
AvioU  who  it  taid  to  have  come  to  life  a^in  on 
the  funeml  pile^  when  it  wat  inppoted  that  he  wiu 
AcvAy  but  to  bare  been  neTeflheleat  burnt  to  death, 
becauMe  the  flnmet  eonid  not  be  extingnithed, 
(Plin.  IL  N.  vii.  53.  t.  53  j  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  12,) 

2.  AciLius  A  VIOLA,  leguie  of  OalHa  Liigdanentit 
under  Tiberiut,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
CATi  and  Turonii,  in  a.  d.  2L    (Tnc.  Ann.  iiL  41.) 

3,  M\  AcLLiim  A  VIOLA,  contul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claadittt,  a*  o.  54.  (Tac  Ann,  zii. 
64  ;  SueL  CSaud.  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  ton  of  JultoB  Autoniui  and 
Aemiiia  Aeonia,  wai  a  young  man  of  givat  pnK 
mite,  who  waa  being  brought  up  to  follow  hit  far 
thef^  profeition  as  a  phytician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  tbe  fourth  century  after  Chritt.  lie 
wat  a  younger  brotber  of  the  poet  Aneonina,  who 
in  one  of  hit  poem*  (Fareal.  nii.)  bmeott  hit  pre- 
mature death,  and  give*  tbe  above  puticDbirt  of 
hit  life.  [W.  A.  ai 

AVrXUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDrCIUS(orECm'- 
DIUS),  ton  of  Itictot,  arehbtahop  of  Vienne,  wa% 
bafO  aboat  tbe  middle  of  the  5ih  century.  From  hi« 
MllSett  year*  he  it  taid  to  have  devoted  himielf  to 
litemture,  and  to  have  given  promife  of  tbal  erur 
dition  which  lubteqnently  sained  for  h\m^  amnng 
hit  countr^inen  at  leatt^  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  tebobir  of  hit  age- 
After  bettowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  rrtii*d  into  the  monftflery  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Pa«l,  dote  to  the  wall*  of  bit  native  eity,  and  w- 
tnmined  in  the  teclujiian  of  the  cloitter  until  the 
fli*Ath  of  hi*  {sither  (in  a.  n.  490),  whom  he  tur- 
^eifd^d  in  the  archt4*pitcopal  dignity.  Hit  fame  at 
il'ffiliiVlid  cbiiri  table  prirtt  and  a  powerful  con- 
tlWfttiiiHat  now  niM>  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  crlebmted  confen'UPe  at  layout  l>rlween  the 
Artntii  atir!  thr  I'Mtfu^lit*  Ip^ht^p^,  held  in  the  pre- 
%fr%ce  of  t  ":  ^  here,  a*  we  Are 
tnld,  he  ^  A  broii((ht  tmck 
niitt'  —  ■  ^"*tcfi4  Oun- 
dch  .  '  hi*  nrtfu- 
mein  he  rpfiiMyi 
^/\  recant  hi*  t>fror«  u|tciily ;  aitd  ah  B|[^rf«,  that 
after  H'«  d«"ith  hit  ton  t<<ii^i»n}und  pt»Mtrly  Ai»c\f^ft*A 
bit  '  t*  the  true  fiiith.  ' 
reqii  -ral  ndmirrr*,  pu 
i"  1 ' ^r  th«  Neiitomit,   i.,..,- ,   .;s. 


AvrxiTa 

bHliani,  atid  Pelagtmt,  and  waa  |iwiiliarty  msmm' 
ful  in  gaining  aver  m  monber  of  Jvwa  wbo  lad  ipa^ 
lied  in  hit 


Ued  in  bit  diooMtu  By  pope  lioranatt  ha  wai 
afypointed  view  aportolic  in  Gaol,  tii  tl^  jmm  %\t 
preiided  at  the  eonneil  of  Epami^  {^mmiimm  Hfmm^ 

irnvje),  died  on  the  5ih  itf  Ft^hnmry*  i^X,  «ai 
buried  in  the  monattery  of  St.  P^^t^r  .tad  ?«t.  Pka^ 
wbera  be  had  paMed  to  many  ycitn  vt  hit  m^ 
}&St^  and  m  the  falneia  of  time  taeeived  lb*  haastfi 
of  amonixatioo. 

Tbe  workt  of  Avitoi  an 

].  Stiffroirmm  Pmtmamm  HiH  gaiiftti^ 
to  bit  brother,  Apf>Uiiiafi%  hMhria  af  Ym 
renowned  worker  of  mlmtofc    TlU  i 
«ittt  of  five  dittinct  pieeea,  ill  ia  1 
extending  to  upwnrdt  td  2^00  Htifa^  /If  im^Ata^ 

hvio  Mmndi,  JM  Ttatmitm  Mmn$  RaM, 

metert,  addretaed  to  hit  titter  Futeina*  a  noib 

Tbete  productiont  diaplay  mocb  i 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  tbe  diflefcal  j 
well  Qonceived  and  tkilfully  exieeatedy  m 
venification  and  cipretaioii  theydeaetva  tbafl 
rate  praite  of  being  naeh  betiugr  than  ceaM  1 
been  eapi'cted,  betonging  la  they  do  to  wbalT 
ciui  hat  quaintly  termed  the  *^  laen  m  ( 
tnnectut*^  of  the  Latin 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  1 
fairly,  in  contequenee  of  die  nmiiiaiam 
and  tnterpolationt  which  ha  bdiafia  IhiMtal 
tafftred  Ifom  the  laimka  in  i^fea  itii  i 
roui.     Beaidea  hb  aiitiiaaa  in  fwta,  Atri 
known  to  have  pohBdied  ntna  hoah*  of  t 
and  a  great  nnmhtr  of  liuuiDiai ;  hat  ef  l' 
following  only  ars  eziuit : 

3.  Eighty-Mven  letlen  to  aad  fnoi  \ 
•out  of  dittinctiim  m  ehai«h  i 

4.  A  boroily  ^Dn  Fmto 

5.  Kight  fbgroentt  of  bonuliai. 
6*  Fruginenta  of  oputmk. 
Thete  nrmaina  ihew  that  ha  ww  wA  i 

•criptuTB  and  in  iheakigv,  and  ikil  ha  fttm 
•nme  knowledge  of  Gfa3i  and  lltbiaw,  iii^ 


rontsiin  eorioat  and  valaabll  i 
pointt  of  eecktiattieal  hiilnry, 

tritie. 

The  poena  wen  Ant  pHntad  ai 
\m  from  a  MS.  in  the  imiMJiii  «€  ! 
nnd  are  given  in  the  Coffilli  1 
of  Maittaire  and  ibnilar  < 

Tbe  wbote  workt  of  Avitna  warn  \ 
lectively  with  notr*  hr  Prre  Simma^  il  I 
1643,  Svo.,  in  t^i.  >(  hit< 

of  the  fathers  av  \l  wT\Scf%  t/d 

alto  in  the  ^r  unnii  {MiT»i)»bi4  by  Pin  It 

Beume,  P;i;  i ,  and  fvpitited  at  TMii^ 

1729»  f*l  t-ti.mI. 

bt*en    ' 
the  / 

AV 
Ufid* : 

ing     li,r-    .,   ,^..,    V, 

fruppuM*  him  to 
FIftvttt — tht'  \>h 


the  fifth  nLii 

-rnw    [W.itt 

■   ^  If  iMaa 

.J»ddir 

,.^    Itaaf 

-n  with  Alfeai 

hay  an 
1» 


V.  ia.  f  k 


L  p.  370, 
'2,  «d.  PuUch),  luid  an  Alfius  who*e 
10  Tmjaa  war  u  mentioned  by  Fo6lu«, 
WtmL  (\Vem*dorf,  FoeiL  LatL  Minn, 
txjL^  vol  h.  poraiL  p.ti2(>.)  [W.  £L] 
fS,  GALLCNIUS,  wni  hgaUs  over  the 
tf  Thcaoe  under  Aandian,  luid  a  letter 
to  him  bjr  tbat  emperor  i&  quoted  by 
I  thm  hit  ef  Bonoiua.  Saiae  entice  ba?e 
ihal  lie  WM  the  author  of  an  "  ailocutio 
^  fiv«  bexainelerA,  pruerred  nmong  the 
l^lbakmionmi  veienim,*'  and  that  thi? 
\,  itialf  ««•  one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
^WVK  conipoted  and  recited  when  Gal- 
ibrated  the  morriaget  of  hit  nephpwA. 
iL  1 1.)  Wem»dor£t  however,  considers 
^tm  bcloog  to  Ahmua  ApUu*  Ahtihiaa, 
%\  (Wtmsdoti  Poeti.  LatL  Miun.  toL 
P  fLAi  .  rJiimuujn,  Anthdog,  iii.  259,  or 
.!  f.)  tW.R.] 

'1  1.1  LT St  the  huftband  of  Julia 

luikuet-m-h^w  of  Jttlk  Domna  and  Septi- 
ma,  uncle  by  marruigo  of  Canealla,  father 
leniaa  and  Julia  Mamaea^and  matemal 
r  of  Ebgabalai  and  Akxaader  Severua. 
[  conmlar  rank,  and,  as  we  gather  from 
p$M  of  Dion  Caa«ia%  govenied  in  ■uoces' 
Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
\  inherited  the  name  of  Atitua — an  up- 
by  which  ancient  bi»t«inanB  frequently 
I  thai  emperor.  (Dion  Caks.  Ixxxviii.  30, 
Hctodiaiif  T.  3.  §  2 ;  iee  al«o  the  genea- 
le  tmder  C a raca ll^ . )  [  W.  li,  ] 

US,  U.  MAECrLIUS,  emperor  of  the 
I  deaceoded  from  a  noble  trolly  in  Au- 
ld  spent  the  fir»t  thirty  yean  of  h\A  life 
■oila  of  litemtore,  field-tportA,  juiiapni- 
MMmvHJBiMnifc  naUie  dS&ca  to  which 


AULANUS  EVANDER.     [EvAwnm] 

AULESTES,  a  Tyrrbeniaii  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  aon  of  Tlbcrift  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  C>ctiui,  He  was  slain  by 
Messapus,  and  was  regarded  na  the  founder  of 
Penma.     ( Virj?.  Aen.  x.  207,  lii.  *2!i0.)      [  L.  S.J 

AU'LIA  GKNS»  probably  plebeian.  Persona 
of  thin  luuue  rari^Iy  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gt^ns,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanua,  obtained  the  eon- 
snkhip  iwii:e  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  B^  c.  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenonien 
Aalua,  as  Seztiua  from  Seictus  Marerus  from  Mar- 
cus, and  QuintiuB  from  Qujntua,  The  only  cogno- 
men bclnn^ng  to  this  gen*  is  Ckrrktanus, 

AULIS  (AuAif),  a  daughter  of  Ogygua  and 
Thel>e,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulia  waa 
K^ieved  to  have  denved  iu  name.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 
%  h.)  Other  tnulitions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonyinu»t  the  son  of  Cepbisaus.  (Stepk  By£. 
«.  r.  k^hli,)  She  wiLs  oue  of  the  goddeasea  who 
watched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  wpa^thbuu, 

[AlJlLCilMXNlA.)  [U  S,] 

M\  All 'LI  US,  praefectof  the  allies,  waa  killed 
in  the  battle  in  whiich  MaroeUua  wita  defeated  by 
llannibil,  b.  c.  208.  (Li v.  xJtvii  26*  27,) 

AULO'NIUS  (AiJA«irtoi),  a  surname  of  Aacle- 
piufl,  derived  from  a  temple  he  hod  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
ley in  Mes«eni&    (Paus.  if.  36.  %  b.)      [L.  &] 

AURA  (A^pa),  a  daughter  of  Lebu  and  Peri* 
boca,  was  one  of  the  twift- footed  companions  of 
Artemis.  She  was  beloved  by  Diotiysus,  but  fled 
Irnm  him.  until  Anhrodite^  at  the  reoucst  of  0io- 


werp  lier  hroih<»r».  She  fnr^-fnlljr  iwntcHM  owr  tlie 
cducntirm  of  her  children  (DutL  Je  OfaU  28;  coinp, 
Dion  Ca«,  %\U,  3fi),  and  alw*ayft  took  n  lively  iti- 
tpre»it  in  thf»  *ucce»  of  her  iO«.  She  appoan  to 
havf  cQii^tAntlv  lived  with  fatm;  luid  Cainu'  an  hii 
part  treated  b<^r  with  great  affection  aod  n*ip(>ct, 
Thtift,  it  is  Hiid,  that  on  the  day  when  he  wai 
eft!>cted  Poiitifex  Maxirnus,  a  c.  63,  h^  told  his 
mother,  ai  she  kiued  him  upon  him  leaving  his 
hoHK  in  the  momiDg  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
tlint  he  would  not  return  home  esrcept  ai  Pontifex 
Mix  units.  (Soct  Catt.  13.)  It  WM  Aai^Ua  who 
lirtrcted  Clodiua  in  the  house  of  her  ion  during  the 
ceJebratioti  of  the  mvitcrie*  of  the  Bojm  Uea  in 
II.  c.  62.  (Pint  ^V*;*»»  10;  S.iet  Om^.  74,)  She 
died  in  a  c.  54,  while  her  son  wot  in  GauL  (Suet 
f  Wj.  '26.) 

AURFTLIA  FADILLA.  [ANTomi«itt,p.211,l 

AURE'LIA  UKNS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
fiimily  name«,  unJef  the  repuhlie,  are  CtrrTA, 
OiiMTKS,  and  ScAimt^s.  On  coint  we  find  the 
oognomefii  Cotti  and  ScauruN,  and  perhnpA  Hufus 
(Kckhel,  V.  p.  147),  the  Wt  of  which  if  not  mcn- 
tianed  hy  hi»torinn».  The  first  mcinber  of  tho  pent 
who  ohtaiiie^  the  consuiMhip  wat  C.  Aureliua  Cotta 
in  ii»  c  -52,  from  which  time  the  Auretii  beeome 
diHtinguiihed  in  hi»toiy  dovrn  to  the  end  of  the 
rrpublic.  Under  the  early  emperon,  we  l^nd  an 
Aarelian  family  of  the  name  of  Fulvtia,  from  which 
tb«  Ronma  emperor  Antoninna  waa  descended , 
whoae  name  originally  waa  T.  Anreliiii  Falmi. 
,  [8oepp.2IO,  211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albini?*^  p. 
93.  IkJ 

AURrLI  A  ORESTILLA,  a  heaiitifuJ  but  pro- 
fligalo  woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  A*  Aurrlia 
At  ftnt  objected  to  marry  hini,  becntiM  he  hod  a 
giovn-up  »on  by  ti  former  rnnrriage,  Catiline  it  caid 
to  have  killed  hi*  «wn  offspring  in  ordur  to  remove 
thii  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail.  tW.  15,  J*5  ; 
Appian,  li,  CA  ii.  *i;  comp.  Cic,  cw/  Fitm,  \%.  2'2.) 
Her  daughter  wni  betrothed  to  the  younger  0>njifi- 
ciu»  in  B.  «\  4{>.  (Caeliui,  up,  CHc.  ad  Fum.  viii.  7.) 

AUREI.IA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Uion  Cai- 
not  (tuxviii.  V2,  19),  is  fiiji^ioMrd  to  be  the  con- 
i^mtor  ag^iinst  Cnnioiilln,  who  npyHNir*  in  the  teit 
of  SpartJauuA  am  limmts  or  Ri^ioH^.  The  ioldier» 
demanded  him  fmin  Miirrinms  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury,  [W,  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  h,  Domitius  Atirelianus,  but  in 
•ume  fasti  and  iTTscripLicibs  he  ap|>efirs  as  Valerias 
or  Valeriiiints  Aureliitnus,  th«  name  Vdenus  being 
con^ntifd  by  ii  tetif*r  sddrf-«iH»d  to  him  by  his  pre- 
dece»^  •[  I,  J 7.)     He  was  of 

such  ]i  ^  ing  certiun  is  known 

of  Kis  Lu.i^.^t*  •-  ■-  •  ^"'  <>'-^  ^f  place  of  his  nati- 
Wty*  Aeoording  to  the  account  commonly  received^ 
b«  wits  bom  about  the  year  a,  d.  '212,  at  Sinniutn 
in  Piuutonia,  or,  as  othen  aueit,  la  Barb,  or  in 
Moema,  His  &iher  is  said  to  hav«  been  n  Urm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aureliua,  a  lemitort  his 
mother  to  have  ofiiciftU'd  as  pnestesa  of  Sol  in  tho 
village  where  she  dwelL  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  f*^rded  that  deiiy  a*  his  tut^hiry 
god,  and  urectwi  fcr  hi*  worship  at  Rrjmr  rt  mnj-ni* 
Kcent  temple,  decomted  with  a  pr- i  Ic 

iiirtHt  cofttJT  oraaONilla,      In  t»Ar|y  )m  ai 

wn%  nmiariabi*  Iv  ri^mdiy  of  di«|iu>«Li<ni,  i<>,  u*> 
dily  itrrniftti,  and  Ivr  »  JBthMriMtic  hf  td  all 


miliuiiy  exeitisei^  After  taiadx^  ipoB  I 
of  arras,  be  seems  to  bave  eer?^  m  en 

and  in  ev^ry  quarter  of  ihe  world,  nud  bed 
nott-ned  for  promptneio  in  tlie  ute  of  i»ai| 
for  bdividuat  prowvaa,  that  bis  coumdi 
guishcd  hioj  ais  **  Hand-ou-sword  **  {A 
mafm  adftrmm),  tn  a  war  n^iml  iN 
tian%  be  wmi  believed  to  hav«  siarn  fort] 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  iiearly  a  tha 
the  coune  of  a  single  campaign.  Whi*ii  t 
thr  '"'^  ^  Tan  in  Qaol,  he  rrpellMi  nl 
11  hr  Franks,  who  had  frrtsagd  V 

iL'  ^       I-,  and  now  for  the  fint  tlai 

in  history.  His  fiune  aa  a  sotdier,  an  idla 
general,  gmdmilly  raa«  so  high,  that  Vale* 
pAred  him  to  the  Curvini  and  Sctpios  of  I 
time.  And,  declaring  that  no  reward  ww  i 
lo  his  merits,  bestowed  <^ti  '•' ■  '  •  '?tl«ti 
ntor  of  lllyria  and  Restoi  (Jfll4 

Appointed  lieutciuint   to    I  itiHW 

general  of  lllyria  and  ThnM.<,  lie  eipd 
Uoths  from  these  province* ;  and  so  iDiprl 
this  serrice  de«tn^.  that  Valerian,  tn  a  aoi 
«emblybeldat  Bysantium,  pnblirly  rrtitiM^ 
t^j  Auretian  for  having  avrrted  the  daa^ 
which  the  state  was  menacctl,  and  sfter  p4 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  dccoratiil 
chitmc*d  him  consul  elecL  At  the  mmw  1 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitns,  dodated  I 
Mnd  probahly  r^^cinved  bit  dangbter  bi  fl 
He  is  mariced  in  the  Fasti  aa  «attaal  mA 
the  22Dd  of  Miir,  257. 

We  heaf  nothing  of  Aurrllan  durii^  I 
of  the  indolent  and  Iwble  UAUienus;  balfl 
ceases  were  achirved  by  bim  ondtr  CW 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  tba  toanMoA  |i 
held  by  tus  adopted  ktber,  and  iPia  antiM 
tH0  d«f«fio«  of  iba  iRNiliar  afafaut  lb<  M 
nominated  ctfmmaiidaf-in'cbkf  «f  tbt  aaiil 
♦•mpire, 

Vj^n  %ym  dealli  of  CliiidlM»  wliieh  m 
7^)  H  •^70,  Anfeliaii  was  at  «Mi  I 

!'  i«y  the  kciooa.    QdmiBi^  \ 

ti.ri  .N  ■'  *^r  moie  time  wm^ 

own  cL<:  I  lit,  beti^  abw^ 

his  Mild  J  :ji  deatb  wilJua  I 

throe  wedks  irum  tbe  titne  vban  be  mm^ 
purple. 

The  teign  of  AtifeTuni,  whit^  laatod  i 
four  yenn  and  a  half,  from  tbo  «nd  ef  A«^ 
until  the  middle  of  Mardi,  275,  ffioenls  | 
tion  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  lif 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  iUeaau 

As  soon  as  his  aathority  had  beoo  tm 
rognised  in  the  meti\ipolia»  be  dinctad  iM 
forts  against  a  niuBaroiii  beat  ol  Oacba  ^ 
daK  wHo»  ted  bjr  two  kjap  aad  HMf 
rhiefs,  had  uroimd  tbo  Damiba^  aatd  wwij 
Pannonia»  Thews  after  stiatainii^  a  dsd 
feat,  wrre  fnrr<v!  tn  tnbmit,  and  w^n»  pifi 
r*'i-  '  -^f*  U 

oi!.  ^  Am 

contingrnx  m  iwa  mouafuiu  ausiitsn^s, 

AnBaifie«otj  «aa  aaai  ylaa4  avv 
a  and  otber  OannaA  tnbua.  orbiA 


lowed  by  a  aeriofiu  levefw.    Tm^ 

peror  waa  amployinf  efofjr  ai«ika  la  eat ; 
retrcet,  he  failed  to  wMk.  tbaoi  la  Aai 
borbAriaus,  takiug  atfiaaHfii  of  ibia  ai 
boldly  liomaa^^  laiaMlppii  iiiii 
mvoan,  and  baiaiiiif  iaaa  Iia|y  ai 


pon  an  lo  woom  me  uignccst  raspicion 
Nnmbera  saflfcred  death,  and  many  no- 
I  were  MKiifioed  upon  the  most  frivoloui 
immianw  distinctly  assertfl,  that  the 
were  selected  ss  rictinis,  in  order  that 
ioUed  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
asory. 

1  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  tax- 
>bia  [Zxmobia],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
^denathns  [Ooxnatuus],  who  had  been 
)y  GalUenus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Euid  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
I  their  march  Tanquishcd  various  barba- 
on  the  Thracian  border,  who  opposed 
vss.  Passing  orer  the  Bosporus,  tliey 
their  triumphant  coarse  through  Bithy- 
1  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
lich  had  closed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
d  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
I  the  banks  of  tlie  Orontes,  not  far  from 
rhe  Palmy  renians,  being  driven  from  their 
ftieated  to  Kmeso,  where  they  were  a  se- 
(Terpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
on  their  capital  Aurelian  pursued  them 
desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
nsssed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
ind  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
endered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
queen  herself  having  been  previously 
I  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
Aaond  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
1  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
ations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
eeking  friendship.  The  affiiirs  of  these 
ing  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
retnm  to  Italy.  At  Byzantium  he  was 
br  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
k  liad  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
MBsn  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
I  Augustus.  He  immediately  turned 
iied  direct  to  Pahnyra,  which  he  entered 
thA  wholA  TMnnlatlon.  and 


as  naa  never  oeen  wiuiesaea  since  ine  nays  oi 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at> 
tention  of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son— 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reformsL  Several  laws  were  passed  to  restrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entnisted  with  the  manngeniont 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fiorcc  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  b**cn  slain  in  a  tight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  tlie 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacia,  which  had  been 
6rst  conquered  by  Trujan,  but  for  a  long  scries  of 
years  had  been  the  scat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  mid  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  considered 
the  boundaiT  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
nrenarAtion  for  an  exnoditioii  aiminRt  the  Persians. 


4II«  AURELIANUS. 

DuHtiinr  talenU  of  the  hif^hest  ordei ;  and  tHat  to 
thew  yiHie  he  «m«  indebted  for  his  ekvfttion.  Otw 
of  hit  matt  eonspicuousi  virtnen  a*  a  commander 
WW  the  rigid  dUciplino  wbich  he  enforced  among 
legions  long  acctutomed  to  unbounded  Ucenie^ 
Hlb  rigouff  howerer^  w^u  free  from  c&price^  and 
tempered  by  itera  and  infledblc  juitice;  for  we 
find  thfU  hit  soldien  iubmitted  to  hia  nilo  without 
a  inunniir  while  he  vnun  ttill  in  a  priTnta  ttatioiL, 
railed  him  to  the  throne,  Aenred  hun  vnth  fidelitjr 
diiiing  the  period  of  hit  duininion,  and  after  his 
death  ditpbiycd  tho  tnost  enthiuijwtie  detnlton  to 
hii  memoiy.  Hin  great  fiiidts  aa  a  atateaman  were 
the  hanhneu  of  hii  diapoaitioTt,  and  the  impetuouA 
▼iolaiiea  of  hia  paaatont,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acta  of  ■angtuxiiuy  cnii^lty.  Diocletian 
wtm  wont  to  ny,  that  Anrelian  was  better  Atted  to 
cominiaud  an  anoy  than  to  govern  a  itate. 

Tho  wife  of  Aarelian,  we  leom  from  coina  and 
iiuenptions,  waa  LJlpia  SeveTina^  and,  aa  waa  n^ 
marked  aboTc,  ia  iuppoftcd  to  hnrc  be«n  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  hii  adopted  &ther,  U]piui  CKnittut.  Ho 
hod  a  daughter  whose  deaccndants  were  liring  at 
Rome  when  Vopitcua  wrote,  (c.  42.) 

It  ii  worthy  of  obaervaiion,  thai  this  humble 
Pannonion  peaaont  waa  the  dmt  of  the  Roman 
prinoea  who  openly  aasuniod  the  regal  diadem; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  wo  read  apon  medals 
atnjck  during  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  the  amK 
gant  aiid  impiuui  titles  (}f  Lord  and  God  {Deo  et 
Domino  navtro  AurtHmto  AmjJ). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  Ufe  of  Aurelion  are 
an  flbborate  biogmphy  by  Vopitcttn,  founded,  na  be 
himself  infurmi  ua,  upon  Oa^ek  memoirfc,  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  joumali  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  depoatted  in  the  Ulpion  library. 
We  find  also  aome  important  infomiaiion  in  the 
other  wrritert  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
hiitorioni,  and  in  the  worki  of  Di^icippuj  and  Zow- 
mua.  But  the  chronology  i»  involved  in  ineitrica- 
hle  confoaion.  Coins  which  are  usually  our  ^ureti 
gvideii^  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cotinot  decile 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zenobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  aubmiuion  of  Tetricui ;  the  isfaaion 
of  the  Gotha  and  Vandala,  described  above  aa  the 
fint  event  after  his  aceeiaioEi,  is  by  TUlemout  di- 
Tided  into  two  distinct  tnroadii  one  before  and  tho 
other  aficr  tho  Alemannie  war  ;  so  also  tho  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  is  placed  by  Gibbon  among  tho  ear- 
lieat  acta  of  his  reigti,  and  represented  aa  having 
eiercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con- 
dudod  with  the  Goths,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
Tttry  dose  of  his  Ufe,  Although  theae  and  all  tho 
other  events  may  b«  regarded  ai  certtoiit  the  timio 
when  they  occum?d,  and  consequently  their  refaltion 
to  each  other,  ore  altogether  doubtful       [W«  R,  j 


CQXH  OF  4(;ftlLIA?tt7iL 

AURELIA'NUS,  CArUUS  or  COE'UITS, 
a  very  t^lcbmtcd  Latin  physicinn,  respecting  whoae 
ya  and  ctnuntry  th<>re  is  considciabW  unoeftainty, 
£mt  writers  {iWe  htm  Aa«ar|y  aa  Ifae  first  contury 
of  tho  Chriatinti  oera,  while  othera  tndiAvour  to 
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prove  that  he  wia  at  Ifoat  a  emtury  I 
opinion  it  founded  pirincipRlly  np 
atotice  of  hit  not  itiendoninji,  or  ^ 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  th«y  ^ 
riea  or  rivala.   Numidia  haa  boan  j 
as  hia  natiro  country,  but  \ 
rect  evidence ;  it  may,  howovw;  \ 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  a&d 
of  aome  of  the  terms  which  he 
was  not  a  native  eitlier  of  Gf 
whatever  doubts  may  atlM^h  to  his  ] 
and    whatever  biults   of  sly  la 
writing,  they  afford  us  much  fi 
re«if)ccting  the  state  of  nKfdical  i 
professed    aitd   aealoui   membef  of 
the   Methodici,    and    it  is    principanyj 
work  that  we  aro  able  to  obtain  a  i 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  i 
scriptions  of  the  phaenomena  of  dii 
oonilderable  iceoncy  of  (' 
sagacity ;  and  he  deambea  i 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  \ 
He  gives  u»  a  very  ample  and  mtnote  i 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by 
his  contemporari«a;  and  it  must  be  i 
that  on  these  points  hia  remaika  i" 
tent  knowledge  of  hia  subject, 
and  ccmpi^heiisive  jadgment 

He  dividea  diaeaaea  into  tb«  tvi 
aciOe  and  ^Atoimv  nearly  i 
of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  | 
ftuppo&ed  states  he  founds  his  pri 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  i 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  aa  of  \ 
recondite  causes  gencmlly,  he  thinks  it  ( 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  rvcogniie  \ 
ence,  and  can  dJMcover  the  means  of  i 
Hence  his  writii^ga  are  leaa  thu 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  I 
of  antiquity ;  and  they  conaeqn^l 
more  to  the  advancement  of  tWj 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  I 
ceded  them.  They  contribat«d  in  { 
ner  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  \ 
asd-rtaiuing  with  predsion  tho 
of  cure,  with  the  meant  beat  i  ' 
them.  The  great  defect  of  CaeUi 
defect  which  was  inherent  bt  the  itetl 
belonged),  waa  that  of  placing  too  I 
upon  the  twofold  diviaioa  of  V 
ficicntly  attending  to  the  minitto  j 
they  gntdiudly  ran  )j»(n  each  otli 
moro  renwrkable  in  one  who  shei 
tloo  to  the  dhaenomena  of  diai 
mo«t  part  allowi  hinaetf  to  be  so  KtSli 
nrMOQcoived  hypotheaaA,  This  view  c 
liada  him  not  uii^r 
ddve  mmediet,  Id  ti« 

onention  to  bt»  ., ,  -  -jdi* 
though  his  pmt:itt«  is  seldom  ^ 
bfiul,  it  is  itccasiuii  lit  J  drfrr*JT», 

His  wtirk  (liti 
eaat*^  *Celrrimk  i 

tia,^'')  and  Ave  boun*  tht  i  eruviffJ 
darum  Paaaioaom**  (or  **  Da 
The  btM^ks  tim  Ommk  />»nx» 
In  fulid,  ItontL  U-B,  il 

Hfo.  !*aris  \^nx     T' 
work  i-j'J 

peril  \t 

4  to.,    WilltU    Wi*M   »l'Vi.TIU 
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•didon  of  tkb  wluile  woik  u  that  hj  HaUer,  Lau- 
■a,  1774«  8vol  2  vdk  A  new  editkm  was  begun 
at  PStfii  bj  Delattie,  1826,  Sto,  bat  only  one  to- 
fanae  was  pablulied.  Some  academical  diaiertations 
•a  Ckeiiao  AnieiiaaiiB  wece  published  by  C.  G. 
Kika,  whkk  an  icprinted  in  his  Optucmla  AcaeU- 
SMS  ifafiba  «C  Pkiiologka^  Lips.  1827, 1828,  8vo. 
viLi.  PL  1,  Ac.  For  further  information  respecting 
CidiBS  Aardknua,  see  Haller^  Bmoth,  Medio. 
/troeCveLi.;  Spiengel^ /Im^  <ie  fa  Af&f .  toL  ii ; 
BHtock'b  Hid,  i/MmL;  and  Choulant^  Homdlmek 
d^ButkirimmdBfur  di»  AtUen  Medium,  Leipsig, 
•tsi  1S41,  froBs  whidi  two  latter  woiks  the  pre- 
oibv  aecoont  has  bea  taken.  [  W.  A.  O.] 
AURELIA'NUS  FESTl'VUS.  [Fwrivus.] 
AURE'LlUSy  one  of  the  names  of  several 
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Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurblius,  Caracalla,  Ca- 
R1NU8,  Carus,  Claudius,  Commodus,  Maxbn- 
TIU8,  Maximianus,  Numsrianus,  pROBua, 
QuiifTiLLUs,  Romulus,  Skvbrus,  Vkrus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTON  I'N  US,  commonlj 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  *'  the  philosopher,** 
was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  A.  o.  121.  From  his  patenial  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  and  claimed  descent  £rom  Nnmo,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Verus,  while  from  his 
great-gnndfiither  on  the  mother^s  side  he  rcccired 
the  appellation  of  Catilias  Sevenis.  Tiie  principal 
membtfs  and  connexions  of  the  fiimily  are  repre* 
sented  in  the  folio  wirg  table  : — 


AnnioB  Venu,  of  pnetorian  rank,  a  native 
of  the  monicipiam  of  Suoenbo  in  Spain. 

Anniaa  Vema,  eonsol  for  a  third  time  a.  n.  126, 
and  piael  nrb.  Married  Rupilia  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Rnpilraa  Bonus,  a  consdar. 


I 


Libs, 
CoshI, 

A.B.128. 


Annius  Verus.  Married 
Domitia  CalviDa,  named 
also  Locilla,  and  died 
while  praetor. 


Annia  Galena 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 

Pius  Augustus. 


M.  Annius  Verus, 
Cmificia,  postea 

jmaga      M^AurblxusAntonlnus 
tbn  M.  AuousTUiL   Married 

his  first  cousin,  Annia 
Faustina. 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus    Au- 
gustus. 


Maternal  Descent 

L.  Catilius  Sevcnis, 
consul  A.  o.  120,  and  prae£  urb. 

Catilia.     (Not  named), 

married,  it  would  suem, 

L.  Culvisius  Tuilus, 

consul  a  second  time  109. 

•  Domitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Verus. 

M.  Annius  Verus, 

postea 

M.  Aurblius  Antoninus 

Aug. 


Vcfaa 
Ombt, 
ban 

iied 

iro. 


AntcHiinns 
Oeminus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Comraodua, 
died  when 
4  yean  old. 


L.  Auiebus  Com- 
modus Augustus, 
bom  31  August, 
A.  o.  161.  Mar- 
ried Bratia  Cris- 
pina,  daughter  of 
BrutiusPiaesens. 


Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Her  second  bus- 
band  was  Chuidius  Pom- 
peianus,  a  Roman  knight, 
of  Syrian  extraction. 


NJL  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  several  children  in  addition  to  the  above.  Three 
^glhtiiB  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Commod,  18;  Ilerodian.  i.  12), 
^  SBS  o£  these  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
Ills,  T.  Auclioa  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
and  died  young.    (See  Tillemont.) 

Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  tho  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughtei  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des^ 
tined  by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionius  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  bpse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  conftulsbip,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  f^ 


The  fother  of  young  Marcus  having  died  while 
liMMi^  tke  boy  was  adopted  by  hb  grandfother, 
Aana  Venn,  iaoA  from  a  very  esdy  period  enjoyed 
the  fnroor  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
hsDova  of  tho  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
ysHB  rid,admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater- 
sity  of  tlw  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
is  a  tribato  to  the  sineerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
topeaitiep,  waa  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad- 
dicsB  Um  not  as  Venu  but  Veri^rimtu,  At  the  age 
sf  Bfteen  bo  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
tmhed  to  tiio  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
Bpfarcnt  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  ( 1 38), 
ia  coaseqoenee  ef  the  sodden  death  of  his  intended 
lirtisrin-lKW,  slin  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
ssddenly  opcaad  ap  to  Hw  youth.  For,  according 
^  ^  ifnm«Miat  ospiaiDed  imder  Antoninus 
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rioni  other  hononn  and  |iriTiI^M  befitting  hU 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
son  and  his  adopted  fiither  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admission 
of  Ceionins  Commodns  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
soTereign  power,  and  these  emperors  henceforward 
bore  respectiTely  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  Aurelius  Verus.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caesar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on- the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  Mpellation  of  CSaesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  prool  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
hb  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rheni»h  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  at  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  groat  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuceia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon ;  while  Statins  Priiicus, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  rescuing  tlie  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soacmus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  evcnU  took  place  in 
162  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Armeniaeus^  ParViicua  Afaximut^  and  MedkuM. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  tlie  commandcr- 
in-chiefl  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 

i'oumey  to  EphesuK  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
ler  arrival  from  It^ily ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winten  at  Laodiceia,  and  the*ref>t 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.     All  the  achievements  of 


the  war  woe  perfonned  bj  kit  1  _ 
general  arrugements  condnctad  by  M.  Aai 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  I 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itseil  A 
had  been  formed  among  t' 
dwelling  along  the  whc3e  extent  of  the  a 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  somces  of  the 
to  the  lllyrian  border,  inchidinf  the  Mara 
the  Akni,  the  Jaxygea,  the  Quuli,  the  Sa 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  daag 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pleased  by  n 
calamities  from  within.  Inundatioos  had  i 
ed  many  buildings  and  mach  property, 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  conte 
poor  were  starving  in  eonseqaenoe  of  the  de 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  com,  and  a 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of 
So  groat  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolvi 
both  emperon  should  go  forth  to  eocoanter  t 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  older  to 
confidence  to  the  populaee,  priests  were  sm 
fri>m  all  quarten,  a  multitude  of  ezpiator 
fices  were  performed,  many  of  them  accon 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  ijid  victims  were 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  prufosi 

The  contest  which  had  now  conunenoe 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  i 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius, 
head-quarten  were  generally  fixed  in  PIsb 
but  the  details  presen'ed  by  the  historiai 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so 
destitute  of  all  chrondogicil  arrangement, 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything 
regular  and  well-connected  nanative  of  the  p 
of  the  struggle.  Medab  are  our  only  son 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is 
sarily  meagre  and  imperfect.  It  woaU  appt 
the  barbarians  overawed  by  the  extensii 
parations  of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presena 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  s 
peace,  and  that  the  brothen  returned  to  B 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  how* 
1 6.9,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  A 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hasten 
to  Rome,  4)aid  the  last  honoun  to  the  met 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  I 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  now  prosecuted  \ 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour, a 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plagtie  ami 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiatorB, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  ms 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  furniture 
imperial  palace.  In  consequence  of  the 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  effoi 
legends  Gtrmauicua  and  fi^nwcuuia  Suh^ic 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  ParikiewMy  Arm 
and  Meiiu'u$  are  dropped,  as  having  moR 
ally  appertained  to  I^  Verus.  Among  the 
rous  engagements  which  took  place  at  thia 
a  battle  fought  on  the  froien  Diinube  hi 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Cassias 
7 ) ;  but  by  for  the  most  celebrated  and  im 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Qoadi  i 
which  having  been  attended  by  oertain  • 
stances  believed  to  be  supeniaturaU  gave  ria 
famous  controversy  among  the  hittoriaoa  al 
tiunity  upon  what  is  commonly  lenaed  ika  \ 


in  of  the  Eact,  that 
a  very  critical 
Itj  a  Midden  ttuim,  and  giined  an  iui- 
wktarj  OTfrr  tbeir  oppooetitft.  Tiiat  tht^j 
|A  their  presenratioij  to  the  direct  tiiterpo- 
IIm»v«ii  is  provrd  by  the  te&tmianie«  of  the 
matoriaiift^  0ud  hIm  by  the  Kulpturfft  of 
l^ae  column,  whtsre  a  figure  suppcNied  to 
Japtter  PIutiim  U  tccn  sending  down 
rof  water  firem  hi*  anns  and  head,  which 
nidkn  below  calch  in  the  hollow  of 


and  the  eirctimf-tancei  by  which  it 

pnpaoied,  utem  to  have  itruck  terror  into 

lUMting  naliont,  who  nuw  t«'nJered  »ub> 

r  daimed  pirotectioiw    Dot  the  fmits  wcro 

it  meaxurr  lost,  for  the  empefor  was  pre- 

bom  following  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 

ef  the  alano  eaused  by  unexpected 

wliich  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 

qtiidklj  aanimfld  a  very  formidable  aspect. 

i  Ikad  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 

laaltli  of  her  huihond,  and  anticipating  his 

was  filled  with  alarm  ktt,  firom 

lb  and  incapticity  of  her  mh  Coutmodns, 

'  J  it  pas*  away  into  other  hondt.  She 

^  opened  a  oorreiipoindence  with  Avi- 

wm  bad  gained  great  fiune  in  the 

'  abore,  who  had  tub- 

leriotii    inaurrcction    in 

iupreoie  governor  of  the 

I  proTixic«»  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 

^er  object  wag  to  persuade  him  to  hold 

Ib  liiiliiiiiM  to  aid  her  projects,  and  »hc 

^m  Ki^r  Wttd  and  the  throne  as  hi«  rewards. 

r  4  rnvdiLaltiig  upon  these  pro{K>- 

k  >  crived  iut€lligent«  that  Marcus 

Ki,  a-  It,  without  waiting  for  a 

fevu  ,  cansed  himMtlf  to  be  pro- 


f  Bpfiretiaed    ft    i 

md  Dod  acted  aa  i 


preaeiuMi  waa  tfiougnt  oeeestary  to  nstofla  train 
quiUiiy  and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  leuity 
towardfl  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  ia- 
Tourcd  his  designs.  Not  one  individtial  tttifercd 
death ;  few  were  puuifihed  in  otay  thapei  ejcoepfc 
such  as  Imd  been  guilty  of  oth«i  crinei ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  li« 
ordered  the  papers  of  Caasius  to  bt  destroyed  witlj- 
out  suffering  ihem  ta  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  wbohad  accompanied  her  hu&band, 
died  in  a  village  among  tho  dehles  of  Taurus. 
According  to  soinCf  her  end  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack  of  g<^iut  ;  according  to  others,  it  was  basUened 
by  her  own  act»  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  ftiUow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  iiegoli;iliona  with  Caiisius.  Her  guiJt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doLiljt ;  is  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  aa 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vnlcatius ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  th©  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  nt  Athena  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundusiiim  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
I7i*,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Comiuo- 
dus,  now  connul  elect,  on  the  'liUd  of  December, 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fr4;!t»h 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required.  Ac<:oniing- 
ly,  after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  thati  he  had 
iutended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Cri&pina,  ho 
quitted  Rome  along  with  his  son,  in  the  mouth  of 
August  (177),  *^'^  hastened  to  Gemiany.  During 
the  two  following  vears  bis  operations  were  attendcil 
with  the  mo»t  prui>peroua  results.  The  Marcuniaimi, 
the  Ilemianduri,  the  Saramtae,  nnd  the  Qundi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
Jind  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  lenirth  bfi  iH&rttixilIv  cnisimij.      Hut  the  shall*  i 
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of  compoKition  &nd  oratory  under  Hcrode*  Atlitu* 
and  Carn(»liu*  Frouio,  and  by  hi*  do«c  ajid  uiir<?- 
mitting  a^rpli cation  Jaid  the  fuitodation  of  the  bo<i 
health  by  which  he  waft  to  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caeiar  he  wa«  addreM>ed  by  JuAtin 
Martyr  (Apolog,  L  init)  as  Veri»9imus  *^  the  phi- 
iDsopher,"  an  epithet  by  which  he  hai  been  com- 
inotily  distinguithed  itom  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  vueh  title  wai  erer  pub- 
licly or  formally  cotifcrred.  Even  after  hi»  clefntion 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  retorting  to  the  Khool  of  Sextus  of  Chaeroneia, 
Ui«  deteendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  liitening  to  the 
exleisponui«oa»dechunatiotia  of  Hennogeuet.  From 
hii  eartiest  jotiih  h«  lired  upon  terms  of  the  moit 
affectionate  ^loiliarity  tnith  his  instnictorv  na  w« 
may  gather  from  hi*  corrcapondenco  witii  Front© 
[Fronto];  the  most  worthy  were,  through  hi* 
infloenee,  promoted  to  the  highe4t  dtgnitieft  ;  after 
their  dtmth  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
hti  larea,  and  waa  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  offer 
•aeiifices  on  their  gnires.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptora,  for  learned  men  in 
orery  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  cnbstantial 
proofs  of  his  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  glial,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  ncgfecLcd  ;  muflle, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  caltirated  in  tun>»  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathemattea  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  bit  attimtioii.  In  Jims' 
prodcDce  especially,  he  labouivd  throughout  life 
with  great  actirity«  and  his  Constitutions  are  b«^ 
lieTed  to  have  filled  many  Tolumes*  These  are  now 
all  lo«t«  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writcn.  (See  Westenberg,  Dii- 
atrUUianm  ad  CoHstiiutidne*  M,  Aurttii  ImpcratorU, 
Ltig.  Bat  1736.) 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discorersd  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  prt- 
•enred  is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
f/UpKou  'Airrvfiitov  tow  aiVroncp^opor  rti^  *h 
^irrckK  ^SXia  i€.  It  is  a  sort  of  common- place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  &om  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religioui  iu]ues,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
moat  emiDeiit  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  T' 
■Manpt  «l  oite  or  ammgement,  but  tl 
at  firaihle^  in  so  Csr  as  they  illusimte  l.  . 
of  Mtf^mniiifttion  enjoined  by  the  disciplme  of  the 
StolQai  md  pc«tent  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difliculties  and  stragglea  of  a  speculatire  and 
reflecting  mind.. 

The  education  and  purvnits  of  M.  Auralitii  eaer^ 
eisod  the  hnppir«t  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
diKpostiion  natu fully  calm  and  benevolent.  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boosted  composure  and 
self-ctmimand  of  the  diuiples  of  the  Porrh,  without 
imbibing  the  banvhnt"^  which  tl.  \\i  tu 

exhibit.     He  was  firm  without  Im  ;  ho 

sttmdfaiitly  maintained  ^  •     ■-"  • 

maiufcrvttng  any  over 

niona  of  thoM  who  rli' 

tiee  was  tempered  with  gcmicur-- 

gravity  was  devoid  of  gloom,     I 

tough  t  to  demonstrate  pra<  / 

Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  hi- 

only  cowld  be  truly  happy  wL.^..  .,  -    ^   .   r 

philosrphcn,  or  in  whUl  IIm  klnigB  and  rtiler«  wi*re 
guided  by  the  tenets  of  |Rtri  ph^sophy.    Tn  j;rrno> 


nil  policy,  both  at 
fuUowoJ  in  the  path  o^ 
counsels  ho  had  shai^  for  aota'i 
TbA  wKxOb  maiae,  th«NAii%  < 
ekl«r  mkj  siirly  be  impifted  to  t 
nine;  and  this  is  perisap*  the  i 
gyrie  we  could  pronoQiuxL     No  i 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  Mof«d» 
believed,  that  he  bad  I 
for  a  time^  to  bless  i 
to  the  heaven  from  whkb  iw 
vemi    waa   thb   eonvktion 
every  ag«  and  Oi2]iii|t   that  bia  j 
notf  at  in  other  cases*  viewed  in  1 
empty  fefm.     Every  (me»  whoae  \ 
procond  a  statue  of  the 
eeniory  after  hia  deeeaae,  these  j 
found  in   many 

gods,  and  penons  were  wont  to  < 
bod  appeared  to  them  m  i 
revealed  etents  which  allerwuds  i 

The  great,  perbapa  the  oiiJy« 
hie  memory  is  the  sereritj  witk  1 
the  Christians  \  and  Ms  c<»iduet  \m  t 
the  more  romarkable,  because  it  wai  \ 
pletely  at  variance  with  his  own  ^ 
but  waa  also  ia  direct  opposition  i 
liberal  policy  punned  by  Hadrian  i 
numerous    apologies  published 
would  alone  serve  to  point  oot  1' 
surrouaded  br  difficultiei  and  _ 
charge  of  potttiTa  pcneealleQ  ii  \ 
by  the  maftyrdofD  of  Jiutiii  at  T 
mbic  Polycarp,  with  many  otheti.  i 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reian»  j 
ble  atrodtiee  perpetrated  at  VienMi 
vera]  yean  anerwifda.  (177*)    tt  ^ 
poor  defisace  lo  ■Uige,  thai  tl 
committed  without  the  knowledge  I 
on  all  other  oecasions  watched  will 
iho  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  I 
vinces.     But,  in  so  fiir  as  the  j 
are  concerned,  we  havp  -"l*- 
received  his  direct  i^nt  i 
governor  applied  lor  ii 
returned,  that  all  wlio  cu(jiv*«istl 
Christians  should  sutfer  deaths    ll  i 
his  \yt^^»t  feelings  were  in  thia 
f^red  by  the  violoee  of  evil  i 
followed  the  dietues  el  his  own  i 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  opitt'j 
over  what  he  viewed  is  ignenuit 
herence  to  a  vain  supervtitloik 
But  this  cAlm  (ontempt  by  no  i 
aetive  bate  of  the  crowd  of  ri 
Sleiea,  whom  hia  patitntase 
of  these  were  titgeita  of  toe 
rtshed  sentimi^ntfl  of  the  most 
tuwnrils  Iho  profeMuri  uf  the  i 
tontod  lo  rc^nl  oil  other  serta 
ditdaln,   they  coald  111   faine4  the 

f  **gi 

«d  a  spetlese  polty 
H(ht  they  had  ewr 
1  \  and  lei<4  of 
iTtpiPtff  overthrew  sf  their 
Its  to  mvntil  feftimde  and 
,-^y  snfl^Httg. 
AUhotijfh  no  «tH<^ 
ferred  sgntust  M.  Aarvtlv^  lor 
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h  Vcrai  nerer  ■erms  to  bare  ol>Cained  or 
w  itiglitMt  credit,  we  miiy  perhapt  by  a 
ay  detect  a  few  weaknecMi.  The  deep 
tcMed  upon  the  death  of  Fanatixia,  and 
■M  with  whidi  be  eought  to  heap  ho- 
be  nwiBOfy  of  a  wiek«l  woman  and  a 
fci,  who  riralled  Meaaalina  in  sbameleM 
enouM  ptMfgHef,  if  nneere,  betoken  a 
fereleaiDen  and  bUndneit  almott  incro- 
igned«  a  stiange  combination  of  apathy 
ilation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
diacemment  or  of  reiolation  in  not  dit- 
reatmininff  the  eril  propeniities  of  Yob 
edncation  he  ii  Mid  to  have  conducted 
Mi  sealoDS  care.  Making  every  allow- 
'■  innate  depravity  of  the  yoath,  we  can 
eeiTe  that  if  he  bad  been  trained  with 
nmeea,  and  bis  evil  pauions  combated 
ed  before  they  became  fully  developed, 
«r  have  proved  Mich  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
and  bmtal  aensoality. 
'  anthorities  for  this  period  of  hiBtory 
of  M.  Aoiclius  by  Capitolinua,  a  maae 
)d  and  badly  arranged  mateiiala,  and 
»k  of  Dion  Caaaraa,  a  collection  of  awk- 
hed  fragments.  Some  fiu:ts  may  be  ex- 
\  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Orat.  ix.},  Herodian,  Joannes  Antio- 
Zonaras. 

o  princeps  of  the  Meditations  was  pnb- 
Cylandcr  (Tignr.  1558,  8vo.),  and  re- 
ith  improvements  by  the  same  scholar 
ifterwards.  (Basil.  1568,  8vo,)  The 
sr  wtw  superintended  by  Merick  Casao- 
1643,  8vo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
antab.  1 65*2,  4to.),  reprinted  at  London 
h  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
r,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius  translated 
l^  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  mnst, 
rhole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
d  by  a  commentary,  was  commenced  by 

the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry 
103,  Bvo.),  but  the  work  is  still  imper- 
ilame  only  having  appeared. 
«  immeroos  tranuations  into  most  of  the 
anguages.     In  English,  the  best,  thongh 

ia  that  poblished  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dncier 
n);  in  German,  that  of  Schnlz.  (Sles- 
L)  For  farther  information  with  regartl 
ructors  of  this  emperor  and  his  various 
mpositions,  see  Fabric.  BiU,  Gtnse.  voL 
[W.R.] 


COIN  OP  AURELIUS. 


'LI US,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived 
tt  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
icriptiona  is  quoted  by  Galen.  {De  Corn- 
jam,  jw.  Loe,  V.  5.  vol.  xiL  p.  892.)    He 


is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 

Cramer's  ^»ea/.  Gr.  Parig^  vol  L  p.  394.  [  W.A.G.J 

AURE'LIUS    ARCA'DIUS   CHA'RISIUS. 

[CHARI8IU8.] 

AURE'LIUS  AUGUSTI'NUS.     [Auousn- 

NUR.] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS    CELSUa 

[Cklsus.] 
AURETLIUS  OLY'MPI  US  NEMESIA'NUS. 

[Nbmisianus.] 
AURE'LIUS  OPI'LIUS.     [Opilius.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHILIPPUS.    [Philippus.] 
AURE'LIUS   PRUDE'NTIUS.     [Pruden- 

TIUS.] 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHU&CSTMiiACHua.] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Victor.] 
AURE'OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  diiforent  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallienus,  could  by  no  means  nnite  their  suffrages 
in  fiivour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple ;  bat  each 
anny  hastened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustas  up- 
on its  fevourite  generaL  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  d.  260 — ^267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependencies 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebellius  Pollio,  who  has  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fiinciful  designation  of  the  Thirty  T^^ranti, 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exa- 
mination. No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  talc. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathus  tho 
Palmyrene,  in  gratitude  for  his  succeMful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallienus  as  a 
collengne.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  kist  of  the  number  was  Aureolas,  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  he  subse- 
quently did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Macrianus,  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illyria  in  the  year  267,  and  mode  him- 
self master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallienus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan ;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fiite  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
Mons  were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aurcolus  was  shiin ; 
and  the  modem  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pons  Aurcoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  tho  spot 
where  the  victory  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  oo» 
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tion.  In  what  has  been  said  aboTe  we  hare  fol- 
lowed the  accounts  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Zonams 
in  preference  to  that  of  Poilio,  who  places  the 
usurpation  of  Aureolus  early  in  261 ;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  Gallienus  and  Au- 
reolus become  quite  unintelligible.  [W.  R.J 

AU'RIA.    [AuRius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  funily  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cioero^s  oration  for  Clur 
entius. 

1.  M.  Acmius,  the  son  of  Dinaea,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Asculum  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergius,  who  confined  him  in 
his  eigastulum^  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc.  7*  8.) 

2.  Num.  A^jrius,  also  the  son  of  Dinaea, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c  7.) 

3.  A.  Aurius  Mblinus,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c  8.) 
Melinus  had  married  Clucntia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sabsia. 
(cc  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  AuRiA,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (c.  1 1.) 

AURO'RA.     [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
CoTTA  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Aukunculbiuh. 
None  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor 
ship  was  C  Auninculcius,  in  &  c.  2U9. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculeius, 
praetor  &  c.  209,  hud  the  province  of  ^u-diiiia. 
(Liv.  xxviL  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  AuRUNcuLEiUA,  tribuuc  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  k^gion  iu  b.  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

li.  L.  AuRi'N'cuLEius,  praetor  urbanus  b.  c.  190. 
lie  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar- 
range the  afiairs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  c  188.  (Liv. 
XXX vi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  AuKU.NXULKiUH,  onc  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  B.C  155,  to  prevent 
Prusias  from  making  war  upon  Attalus.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  1.) 

AUKUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
B.C.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  iL  18;  Dionys.  v.  50  ; 
Zonar.  vii.  13.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  Auruncus  was  consul  ag:iin,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  tiie  sit'cssion  of  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventinc.  lie  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marcius  first  distingnislied  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  suniamc  of  I'o- 
riiiLinus.  (Liv.  ii.  33  ;  Dionvs.  vi.  49,  91,  94  ;  Cic.  j 
«/r  /{rp.  ii.  33,  pro  lUh.  23;  I'lut.  Coru*'.  8.)  It  was 
proluibly  on  account  of  Coriohuius  having  vervtMl 
under  him  that  Auruncus  i«  reprcsentetl  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Coriobnus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  marching  against  Rome.  (Dionys.  viii.  22.) 


AUSONIU& 

AUSON  (A^iwrL  a  son  oC  Odjnrai  either  Lj 
OUypso  or  Circe.  (Tieti.  ad  LJ/eoplL  44,  tiM  ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUom,  ix,  553 ;  Serr.  md  ^fls.iii.  171; 
Suidas,  f.  V.  Advoviifr.)  The  coontiy  of  the  A»> 
rnncans  was  beUeved  to  have  derived  fnm  kin 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionystus  (i.  72).  in  ram- 
merating  the  ions  of  Odysaens  by  Cine,  does  Ml 
mention  Auson.  Lipams,  from  whom  the  nanw  rf 
the  isUnd  of  Lipaia  was  derived,  is  called  a  bob  rf 
Auson.    (Steph.  Byi.  s.  o.  Aimdpa.)         [L.  S.] 

AUSC/NIUS,  who  in  the  oUett  MSS.  bcR> 
titled  Dbcim us  Magnus  AuaomiTS,  altbovgh  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poea% 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symnnrha% 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  ban 
at  Bourdeauz  in  the  eariy  part  of  tlio  fourth  een* 
tury.  His  fother,  Julias  Aosonios,  who  foUovirf 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appeora  to  have  bera  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  em 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  ptaHed 
of  Illyricum ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asBe^ 
tion  of  Scaliger,  frequently  n*peated  even  in  tkt 
moat  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physician  ii 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentiniiin.  If  ve  csi 
trust  the  picture  of  the  paxvnt  drawn  by  the  kaad 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  woodcrif 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  {l*ijfU.  iL  pasiiat 
ParentaL  i.  9,  &c.)  The  maternal  grsodtethcrif 
our  poet,  Caccilius  Argicius  Arboriuis  being  skilkl 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  whcme  of  die  nsti- 
vity  of  young  Ausonius  nnd  the  lioRMn*pe  ess 
found  to  promise  high  fume  and  adraooenrBL 
{Parmtal,  iv.  17,  &c)  The  prediction  was,  in  aO 
probability,  in  some  degn*e  the  cause  of  its  osa 
accomplishment  The  whole  of  his  kindred  isak 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  ts 
prove  so  brilliant  His  infant  years  were  sed^ 
lously  watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemitia  CV 
rinthia  Maura,  wife  to  Caecilius  Arborius,  and  \j 
his  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Araiilis 
Dryadia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  hdy  wornaa, 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.  (PartmUd.  *l  and 
XXV.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  (iivck 
and  Latin  languages  from  the  most  di»tinguisbr4 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  education  vaa 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Acmilini 
Magnus  Arborius,  his  mother's  brother,  who  taaghl 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  M 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant.  Ad  yympktm 
mmis  citlUim,  {Prrt/ett,  viii.  12,  dec,  x.  16,  iiL  U 
t  11  ;  Pureuid,  iii.  12,  &c.;  \Vemsdi«i  />«ii 
Lot,  Afinores,  voL  iiL  p.  217.)  Upon  hia  recmt 
to  Bourdeaux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar  t 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instractioas 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  after  was  [ 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric  The  duties  oC 
ofilice  were  dischaii^  by  him  for  many  ycan^  aid 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  w»s  inwrnwaaJ 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might  act  aa  the  tutor  af 
(Jratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  {i^rwef,  W 
•^y^'y*  15,  &c.)  Judging  from  the  honouis  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  ha 
nmiit  havr  ocquittiHl  himself  in  his  important  chaifa 
to  the  entire  Katisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  n^ 
ceived  the  title  of  c<iunt  (comet)  and  the  peat  af 
quiu>»tor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  d««th  ha 
was  uppoinU'd  by  his  pupil  pnefectns  of  Latiam, 
of  Libya,  and  of  (laul,  and  at  length,  in  the  yiw 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  vrrifuag 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  apophthagm 
of  Juvenal ; 


in  SftRj*  4npe  he  refer*  to  the 
oter  Ma^imus  and  the  death 
robbei.**  (C/ar.  tH.  tiL) 
If  Iran  the  fimd  ten»»  in  which  Aa»onins 
|€  kis  leUdofM,  the  kindly  feeling  whicH 
in  l»t«  beea  mnintfuncd  between  himself 
Uml  c»f  bia  papiU,  and  the  wnn»  gmtitade 
i  lr]r  kim  toward*  hi«  benefiu^tors,  we 
he  led  to  condude  thai  he  was  gentle, 
krttfdv  aod  afEectionate ;  hut  it  is  to  very 
|t  aadftble  upon  paper^  that  we  have  per- 
jf^t  to  form  an  J  decided  opinion  upon 
ider.  lii*  reHgioat  faith  hat  been  the 
if  lc«eii  conlroreny,  but  thefie  teems  to  be 
Icvdl  J  in  determining  the  queition.  From 
H  be  wiift  Mirrounded  by  Cbriitian  relatiires, 
Hhcicd  bf  m  Chmtiao  emperor  to  guide 
itf  of  hia  Chrifftiao  ton,  and  be  openly 
I  Ckfiatkiiity  ia  •erenU  of  hit  poema.  It 
ird —  1.  That  bia  friend  and  quondam  diih 
WtitMi  Paullinua,  the  fiunoui  bishop  of 
l^uentljr  upbraida  him  oo  account  of  hta 
J»  the  pure  &ith.  2.  Thnt  •ercml  of  hia 
^  gretaly  inipDre.    3.  That  \m  work«  cun- 

aUaaion*  to  Pa^n  mythulog)-,  witb- 
diedaratiuf}  of  disbeliefs     4.  That 

iBdoiftI*  tnend  of  Symmachui,  who 
lor  hit  hostility  to  Christianity « 
i  the  eoBipofitioiit  in  which  he  profeues 
liljr  aft  apuriooi.  To  which  iir{(umcnt«  we 
iByr'-- '"  *^'-  ♦>"-  *^--t  ♦■^11^  ♦-  'k-  — 'int, 
Ihe  ■■'  \v 

m  ^\      '  '^>d 

pii  tv«  utigbfr  ti'  tuuuaUiitc  half  iUe  pueU 
f9  livid  atnre  tlie  revival  of  lett^re  to  he 
^  llttt  the  fiiurth  prov<»  nothing,  and  that 
y  tl»P   re«t  lietiig  «et  siide^  amountt  to  a 

rrij-tnii"     iince  it  it  tuppiirted  by  no  inJe- 
ite^naJ  or  intcniaL    Hit  poettcol 

wyio 


tatm^  a  lerios  of  ihort  poemi  addrciicd  to  ftfendi 
and  relationt  on  their  deccaive.  From  thete  Vinet 
hat  ertructed  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausouiut,  and  cnnttnwted  a  gencolo^ 
cal  tree,  4.  Pnj/esaofvji,  notices  of  tho  Profetsort 
of  BourdcDuXf  or  of  those  who  being  nattvet  of 
Bourdt'nnx  gave  instfuctioii»  elsewhere,  fi.  J^fr- 
ttipkia  lleroum^  epltnphs  on  the  heroet  who  fell 
in  the  Trojmi  war  and  a  few  others,  6,  A  metri- 
cal cntJiliigne  of  ihu  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  hit 
death.  7.  Tttrudiclui^  on  the  Caesars  from  Jiiliua 
to  Elagnhioliit.  8^  Liana  Urbet^  the  proites  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  B*  Ludvs  Sepient  Sf^ 
pkntum,  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  Kig»-'»  ejrpourjded 
by  each  tn  his  owni  person*  10*  Id^liia,  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  pnt'mi!  on  ilifFerent  suhjects,  to 
several  of  which  fie<iic?Uioiia  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  most  rcmarkuble  are,  Epicedkm  in  ptUmm 
Julittm  AntoHium  ;  Ausonii  ViUula  ;  Cupula  cntd 
njffhrvx  ;  AfovcHa ;  and  the  too  celebrated  Osnto 
Nufttiotis,  11.  EdiMjariam,,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Cidtindar  and  with  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic comptitntion.  V2.  Eyistoloe^  twenty-fivo 
let  tens  8t>me  in  f^rse,  tome  in  prose,  sfmie  jiartly 
ill  ver*c  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  vanoua 
firiendi.  13,  Gratmrum  Actm  pro  ComttLitu^  m 
pnew,  addici«ed  to  the  einpcror  Gmtinn.  14* 
Periochoje^  short  arguments  to  eath  bmik  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  Tt'en  PrurfatxHucvla't^  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theotlosius, 

The  Editso  Princepa  of  AnAoniu»  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  priotL-r^s  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  contiiiuing  Pro- 
biie  4 'etitoues^  theeclogiieii  af  Cuipumius^  in  ndditiou 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  KpiAtle  on  the  death 
of  Dnuus  and  tome  opu&cula  of  PubliiiA  Gregnrius 
Ti  fern  us.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  c  di- 
ll on«  in  which  Ausoniua  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.^CTUina,  ioL  Madiottt.  1490^ 
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children,  two  aoni,  Docius  Magnus  AunoniuB  and 
Avitianus,  and  two  daughtt^rn,  Aeniilia  Melania 
and  Julia  Dr}*adia.  lie  was  appointed  pracfcct 
of  Illyricum  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  d. 
364 — 375.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 
eighty-eight  (Anton.  J'arent.  i.  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Epiofd.  V.  61),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
must  have  been  a  roost  remarkable  man,  as  al- 
most every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  works, 
which  aro  not  now  extant  (Fabric.  BiUioth,  Gr, 
Tol.  xiiL  p.  96,  ed.  Tet ;  Scaliger,  Vita  Auaon,; 
Ansonius,  Parent  L  and  Epiced.)       [  VV.  A.  O.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (Ai)rap«TOf),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa^  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  first  Panic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  a  c.  238.    (Polvb.  L  77, 79, 80, 85,  86.) 

AUTE'SION  (Aih-((r^K),  a  ion  of  Tisamenut, 
grandson  of  Thersander,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneiccs.  He  is  called  the  fiither  of  Theras  and 
Argcia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  father  of  Kurysthenet' and  Procles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
&ther  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  iL  8.  $  2  ;  Paus.  iiL  15.  $  4,  3.  $  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  I47»  vi  52 ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347.)  [L.  &] 

A  U'TOCLES  ( AJroicA^f ).  I .  Son  of  Tolmaeus, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Cythera,  &c.  424  (Thuc 
iv.  53) ;  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  truce  which  in  &  c.  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  371.  (Xen.  Hdl.  vi.  3.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Diod.  XV.  38.)  Xenophon  (Hell,  vi  3.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  bis,  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  perhaps  this  same  Autocles 
who,  in  B.  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  MUtocythcs.  (\>em.  c  Aris- 
toer.  p.  655,  c  PolycL  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  (RheL 
ii.  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixidemides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  hi»  rhetorical  r6froi,  [R.  K.] 

AUTO'CRATES  (Aihroif^n;0»  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays,  the 
Tv^tvovuTTcu,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aelian. 

!V.  11.  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
Suidas,  «.  o.  A^roirpinjT.) 

The  Autocrates  whose  *AxaZ<ccf  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xL  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  ditferent  person.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUr()LA'US(Ai)r<JAaoT),  a  son  6f  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infant  Asclopius  when 
expovHl  in  Thelpusa.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  ^  2,  25. 
§6.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

AL'TO'LEON  (AuroA/wr),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Crotna  in  M»uthem  Itily,  conconiiii;;  whom  the 
following  8t(iry  is  related*: — It  w.is  tuslomary  with 


AUTOLYCUa 
the  Opuntian  Locriana,  whenever  they  drew  opibfir 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  Unrs 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajar.  [  Ajax.]  Oim 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locriana  and  Ciotoniits  ia 
Italy,  Autoleon  wanted  to  penetnte  into  thk 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locxiaii. 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  «■ 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  KtfferBd  leTefehr. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  rf 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  if 
lA*uce.  This  was  was  done  aocordinglj,  and  A»> 
tohion  was  cured.  While  in  the  island  of  Lenei^ 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  nTe  him  a  cobuu^ 
sion  to  Stesichorus.  This  poet  had  censnxcd  Hcki 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  had  beoome  blind  in  co» 
sequence.  Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  thi 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  restored  ts 
him.  Stesichorus  composed  a  poem  in  poiat  rf 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight.  (Conon,  Anm. 
18.)  Pausanias  (ui.  19.  |  11)  relates  pnoMlf 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonymua.  [L.  &J 

AUTO'LYCUS  (Aih-Auros).  1.  A  M  tf 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Phikmiii  « 
Telauge.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  F^  M; 
Eustath.  ad  Hotn,  p.  804.)  He  waa  the  hasbai 
of  Neaera  (Paus.  viii.  4.  |  3),  or  aocordiag  to 
Homer  (Od,  xix.  394,  &&),  of  Amphithea,  If 
whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Antideia,  ilit 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.  He  had  \m 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  wne—i 
among  men  for  his  ctmning  and  oathiL  (Caifk 
Hygin.  L  c. ;  Ov.  Met  zi.  31 1.)  Onoe  wka  hi 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest,  the  nurse  plaocd  hii 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  hit  kneeii«l 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  GdysMoap  AAi^ 
wards,  when  Odysseus  was  stajring  with  Ubi  !• 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chaie  «■  h^ 
nassus,  and  it  was  by  the  sear  of  this  wooid  Ail 
Odysseus  was  subsequently  recognised  by  his  tfA 
nurse,  when  he  returned  fnm.  Troy.  (Psn.  1. 1 
§  4;  Ov.  MeL  xi.  295,  &c. ;  Hygin.  FoL  SH) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  waa.  accordiif  to 
ApoUodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycoa,  anllW 
same  writer  (ii.  4.  ^  9)  not  only  describes  hlto  to 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wreitliB|«  kto 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  bwr  rf 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  a  to^ 
fusion  of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Theesalian  of  iW 
same  name.  Autolycus  is  very  fiunons  in  andnil 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  iki 
power  of  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  guadsal 
himself.  (Hom.  //.  x.  267 ;  Hygin.  Fafr.  20l; 
Apollod.  iL  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  k  439 ;  EoMtok 
ad  Hnrn,  p.  408 ;  Serv.  ad  Arm.  iL  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachoa,  who  t^ 
gcther  with  his  brotben  Ueileon  and  Phbgia 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  ^g**—*  dw 
Amazons.  But  after  baring  gone  aatny  dw 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Siuope,  nntil  they  joiasd 
the  expedition  of  the  Ai^gonauta.  ( ApoUen.  Rhel* 
ii.  955,  &c. ;  Valer.  Flaoc  v.  115.)  He  ww  sab- 
sequently  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sii 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  god  and 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans,  hii 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  LocaUaa  ft* 
Rome.  (Stnib.  xii.  p.  .S46.)  It  must  be  notsoid. 
that  HT^nnus  (FoIk  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixis 
and  Chalcione,  and  a  brother  uf  Fhronioa.  Ileae* 
kK>n,  and  Phlogius.  (1^  SL] 

A  UTt/L YCUS  ( Aik^Mwf ),  a  young  AthfUM 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  the  aJtciisa  rf 


BS,  was  appmnted  one  of  the  body>gaud 
iflip  AiiliidMiu,B.&82I.  {Amtakjop, 
.^  p.  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker.) 
I«YCUS  QAuraXAtosy,  a  mathemstician, 
id  to  have  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
d  the  fint  inetrnctor  of  the  philoiopher 
.  (Diog.  liMirt.  iv.  29.)  From  thii,  it 
tw,  thai  be  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
tin^  B.  c^  and  waa  contemporary  with 

We  know  aothing  more  of  his  history. 

tiro  aatfonoaiical  treatises,  which  are 
i,  and  are  the  most  ancient  ensting  spe- 
tbe  Greek  mathematics.    The  fint  is  on 

q^tk§  Sjpiere  (vf^  aiyeufUnif  o^^o^pos). 
I  twdve  propodtioos  concerning  a  sphere 
k  ha  principal  ciides  is  soppned  to  re- 
Dcmly  ahont  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
t  divle  (the  hoiuon)  always  divides  it 
hsiniaphirra  (the  visible  and  invi«ble). 
hcaa  are  stUl  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
wogat  the  elementa  of  astronomy,  and 
«di  aa  woi^d  natuaUy  resolt  from  the 
■■tie  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
arasit  motiom  of  the  heavens.  Ibis  trea- 
m  cautdered  aa  introductory  to  the  se- 
ji  is  on  IfariiMie  amdmUmgtoflhB/Uted 
i  hnmKSm  ml  Mthiiv  in  two  books. 

fint  definea  the /fwi  risings  and  settings, 
te  appanmL  The  Ibnner  happen  wlwn 
■d  ■  star  are  actually  in  the  borison  to- 
ad they  cannot  be  ahmred^  because  the 
I  wmkm  the  star  kvinUe.  The  ktter 
hen  the  atar  is  in  the  boriion,  and  the 
»  §u  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
in  genenl  four  toeh  phaenonena  in  the 
m  eaae  of  any  partacnkr  star;  namelr,  its 
b  rising  m  tte  motning,  its  but  visible 
iha  eveaiBf  ,  ita  first  visible  setting  in  the 

aad  last  visOde  aettiuff  in  the  eveninff. 


wqAb  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
M&  by  Joa.  Anria,  Rom.  1587  and  1688;  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  by  Maurolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  given,  without  the  name  of  Ao- 
tolycus,  at  p.  243  of  the  **•  Univenae  Geometriae, 
etc.  Synopsis*^  of  Merseimus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  fuU  account  of  the  works  oi  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Delambre>  Hi$l.  ds  VAstrmumm  Amr 
deim;  Bmcker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpsovius, 
dt  AtUol^  PUcauo  Diatribe^  Lips.  1744.  See 
also  Schaubach,  ObadUcA/e  der  Griecki»cien  AUro- 
nonue^  p.  338 ;  Fabric  BibL  Graee,  vol  iL  p. 
89.     .  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTO'MATE  (Ai)ro/M^),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
who,  according  to  Apollodonis  (iL  \,  §  5)  and 
others,  killed  Busiris,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
wheseas,  according  to  Paosanias  (viL  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Architeles,  the  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  to  Aigoa 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.} 

AUTOMA'TIA  (A^ofmrta)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  characterise  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  ment  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Plut.  De  Sm 
Lauds,  pu  542,  e. ;  Nepos,  TimuL  4.)        [L.  S.] 

AUTCyMEDON  (Aih-o^i^Sspy),  a  son  of  Diores, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Adiilles,  whereas  Hyginus  {Fab,  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  aountt 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aen,  iL  476),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Hom.  IL  ix.  209,  xvL  148,  219,  xviL 
429,  &c  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO^EDON  (Ai>T0Mi5-i),  of  Cysicus,  a 
Qnek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23.  xL  29.  46.  50.  319.  324—326.  346.  36  U 
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tiiter  Agave  tore  Pcntheui  to  piecei  b  their 
Bacchic  fury.  {Hygin.  Fab,  \M.)  At  liut  grief 
and  Badness  at  the  lamentable  fiite  of  ibe  bome  of 
her  &ther  induced  her  to  quU  Thebeft^  and  tht 
Went  to  EHneia  in  the  territory  of  Megam,  vhef* 
her  tomh  wtm  fihewn  a*  Ute  as  the  time  of  Paiuo- 
tiiotk  (i.  44.  f  8.)  There  are  five  other  mythical 
penonngei  of  thif  oame.  (Hesiod.  Theog,  '2&B  ; 
ApolM.  i.  a  §  7,  ii.  L  §  5,  7.  §  B;  Paur  Tiii. 
9.  §  2;  Horn.  Od,  iviii,  182.)  [L.  S.] 

ALTTOPHRADATES  (Aiiroifipia^t),  a  Pm^ 
•ian,  who  dititin^iiihcd  hiuuclf  as  a  geoeral  in  the 
reign  of  Artarerxe*  III.  and  Dai«iua CodotnanDut« 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabasua,  the 
ft'Tolted  «atmp  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  priioQer, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Denu  c  Jurist otr. 
p.  671.)  [ARTABAZUSf  No.  4.]  After  the  drath 
of  the  Persian  admiraU  Memnon,  in  a.  c  3!}^, 
Aatapbrodates  and  PhamabsuEus  nndertook  the 
coomiuid  of  the  fleot,  and  reduced  Mytiilenc,, 
the  tiegv  of  which  had  been  began  by  Memnon. 
PbamaboKiu  noir  aailed  with  otf  pri*on«n  to 
Lycia^  and  Autophradatei  Attacked  the  other 
isianda  of  the  Aegaean,  which  «tpoaied  the  cauie 
of  Alexander  the  Great  But  Pharniibaams  soon 
after  joined  Autoplmulotes  ngafn^  and  both  soiled 
against  Tcnedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
iorrender  to  the  Persiani.  (Arririn»  Annh^iu  1  ) 
During  these  erpeditioni  AuUiphmdatcs  also  hiid 
siege  lo  the  town  of  Atanieui  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (Ariitot,  PolU,  n.  4.  f  10.)  Among 
the  Pentan  sattaps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadim-arta,  Arrian  (AnaL  liL  23)  mentions  an 
Autof^hnidatct,  satrap  of  the  Tnpuri,  whom  AUsz- 
pnder  left  in  the  pO'i^iif'ftsii^tt]  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
•atnip  is  iinduubu^dly  a  different  person  from  the 
Autophradatcs  who  comuianded  the  Peniuii  fleet 
iu  the  Aegefin.  [^3-] 

AUTRO'NIA  GEN'S,  of  which  the  only  family- 
name  mentioned  is  pAariT.s.  Pereons  of  this  gens 
ftnt  came  into  notice  iu  the  last  century  of  the 
rL'puhlic ;  tht-  first  raemlKir  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consuUhip  was  P.  Aulrr^mus  Pactum  in  B.  c  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (Awf-rjeria),  the  goddess  who  graota 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
FenephMiJe.  Aeeording  to  a  Troezenian  legend, 
tilert  eftmo  ooee  during  an  insurrection  at  Troeien 
lira  detail  maideni,  Auxesia  and  Damta,  who 
IVH  pfobubly  Demctert  and  who,  in  ottr  editioiift  of 
PilMttiiAi»  i«  called  Lamia  (periiapt  only  an  iii«or- 
IMC  iMding  for  Damia).  boring  the  tmnult,  the 
two  INlideiia  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troeienians  paid  dirine  honours  to  iheai,  and  in- 
stituted the  fe»ti%'al  of  the  Litbobolia.  (Pan^  iL 
82  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epxdaurian  and  Aegi- 
netan  tnditioii,  the  country  of  Epidauros  was  ri- 
■itad  by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle adnsed  the  Epidanrians  to  erect  statues  of 
Aojcesta  and  Daniia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
oliro^wood.  The  Epidanrians  therefore  aaked  per^ 
knissioii  of  the  Athenians  to  ctil  down  us  Attic 
oltTe-tioe.  The  rpquest  was  grantedt  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaoriaiis  sbootd  trery  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agfulos  and  En^chtheus* 
When  the  condition  was  eonipUed  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaunis  Af^iu  boro  fruit  lis  before.  Now 
wbun  a^Kiut  it.  c.  540  Aej^iui  sepamted  itself  frata 
Epidaitnis,  which  had  till  then  been  r«gards4  as 
its  ini^trifpolis  the  Aeginctatis,  who  had  had  tliatr 
i  in  comaian  with  th«<  Kpidauri^uis,  took  away 
two    tiatovs    of  Aiut'^ia  and    Daitita,  and 
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fleeted  then  in  a  part  of  tJisir  o«B  ' 

Oea,  where  they  ( 

masteries.   When  the  BpJdauriHiyi 

of  this,  eeased  to  perform  the  i 

and  the  Athenians  beard  of  the  sti    _ 

ried  to  Aegina,  ther  demanded  th^t  i 

the  AeginetanSi*     IIm  iskoden 

.^theniaos  threw  mpes  Tound  the  \ 

to  dmg  them  away  by  force     Bat 

earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Atbettk 

the  work  were  seized  with  mado 

killed  one  another.     Only  one  of  \ 

carry  bock  to  Athens  the  aad  tidii 

netans  added  to  this  legend,  that  tli 

the  Atbeniaos  were  dmggtag  them  I 

their  knees,  and  that  th«y  reaoiOMdi  b  ft 

tilde  ever  after.  (Ilerud,  t.  83-98;  Pnit^  i.  3 

linen.  Iffmm.  m  Cer^  \'2'2;  eonipr  MuHt.  i 

10.  g  4.  note  U  iv.  6.  §11,  J^jim4,  p,  ML), 

AUXD  (AiSfof).     1.  [HoHAK.] 

2.  An  ancietit  Attic  divinity,  who 
shipped,  according  to  Pajisania«  (ia.  ^h, 
gether  with  ilsfsaimM«  uador  the  lusmc  e~ 
ICMiarras.] 

A'XIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
it  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  ibn 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  i 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  beiirj 
cognomen  Ka$o,  end  on  the  fvverse  tho  I 
L,  Ajt»iuM  L.  /^(Eckhel,  v.  p,  l4»);  Am 
instead  of  J,ritfj,  in  the  ssJiie  way  as  wo  i 
#«fjiuu  for  MKi^mmm  and  ^/assun^fvo  f 
dr^OL^     We  do  not  know  who  Uiis  £•  4 
was;    r-   ■'     *-"  .—  -  -H  hf  1 
have  i 

AX 
and  one  of  the  tiimr  Sajnothmdas  i 
cording  to  the  PAris-Scholia  on  Ap 
£^21 ),  she  was  tlie  same  as  Demeter. 
other  Cabei  ri  were  Axiocersa  (Perwph 
Axiocertui  (Hades).    [Cabiirl] 

AXILLA^  the  uaino  of  a  laniily  nf  iK 
gcn«,  which  is  m«re)y  anocber  forta 
Aiillajs  a  diminutive  of  Abu     ((3iiiii|k,| 
45.)     We  have  onljf  one  person  </  tbttt 
tioned,  luunely, 

C.  SKxvtLtvsQ.  r.  C.  K*(STmo 
consular  tribune  in  ik  c  419  1 
in  the  latUT  nf  which  ho  WM 
to  the  dictator  Q.  St^nriliot  ] 
is  tho  aicootmi  of  the  FM 
calls  tho  caoaakr  triboiit  11 
Serrilitn,  and  sayt  that  ho  «w 
dictator  Q.  tserviltus  Pri 
tells  tts  that  1 

equitmn  wis  Ihe  son  of  thu  dictata 
eslled  him  Sordlius  Ahala ( AailUI 
46.) 

AXION  ^A^mif\      1.  A  Ml 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  TcnoBBa 
AJphesiboea.  a*Ous,  viii  34, 1 1.) 
7'  I  h)  calls  the  two  sons  of  P 
Pronoo*.  (Aua>ioii,No»ft,j 

2.  A  son  of  Pruun^  who  y 
tho  sou  of  Kosetnon,    (Hygin*  #Mwl 


''I 


•)i« 


XIONl'CUS  C^lirfw 
of  the  middle  comedy. 
aMmla  of  tjts  fuUowiug  vlsifa  hoivo  feoin^ 
by  AthemMms  t  tJio  T^i^f»d«  1 
\mr  vi  p.  344);  ^ikm^mmm  (if*  ^  II 


'  JL4gi9  KUiea  oimaeit,  Aziotnea  ti^w  Aer 
with  ber  own  hand,  to  prerrat  their  fid)- 
e  handi  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to> 
1  her  fliten-in-kiw,  kflled  herself  (Diod 
tltjuea.  Sbraleg,  yiii  48.) 
dTe  of  Phliiu,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
md  afterwards  of  Speusippus.  (Diog. 
46,  IT.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromai,  iv.  p. 
mstiiia,  Orat  ir.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

3  C'Alioff),  a  Paeonian  rirer-god,  who 
enboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  &ther  of  As- 
(Hom.  IL  xxL  141,  with  the  note  of 

ASTKROPAKUS.)  [L.  S.] 

S.  1.  L.  AxirtB,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
Varitt.  (/?.  JL  ill  7.) 
xnra,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
ipeakera  in  the  third  hook  of  his  dls  /?« 
Coasp.  Cic  ad  AtL  nl  15,  it.  15.)  Sue- 
les(Cbes.  9)  from  one  of  Cioero*s  letters 
and  Oellins  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
I,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axins, 
if  htt  patron.  Axins  wefeaman  of  wealth, 
soutomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
rhom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  b.  c. 
I  L  12),  is  the  same  as  the  ahore.  In 
howeTer,  we  find  that  Axios  was  in 
lit.    (a(/^£l.x.  11,  13,15.) 

[Anxub.] 
(*A{%ir),  a  Mm  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
B  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
of  Cleitor.  The  put  of  Arcadia  which 
I  from  hia  father  was  called,  after  him, 
hhtr  his  death,  fhneral  games,  which 
iTed  to  haTO  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
lated  in  his  honour.  (Pans.  Tiii  4.  §§  2, 
5;  Steph.  Bys.  «. «.  'Afibw.)  [L.  S.] 
nrES  CAjVvfniffV  a  physKian  whose 


to  naTo   tnuit  tne  reiagonian  town  ot  Asoroi^ 
(Steph.  Byi.  $,  v.)  [L.  S.] 


B. 

BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet  Ner.  c  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.     [Barbillus.] 

BA'BRIUS(B<itfptof),  or  BA'BRIAS(Ba«p/M), 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (ra£pias\  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Babrios,  as  Biientley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
ScMcrates  turned  the  Aesopean  fables  into  Terse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (Ep,  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrins ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius*f 
Terses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  («.  o.  4ci8c),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  liTed  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianns,  who 
speaks  (Prarf.)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,.  which  was  in  Choliambic 
Terses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  Mii0oi  and  Mv- 
^afi€oi^  and  was  cominrised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  («.  v,  BdSptos\  or  two  volumes  {vo/umina) 
according  to  ATianus.  His  Torsion,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  haTC  been  the  basis 
of  aU  the  Aesopean  fiibles  which  haTe  come  down 
to  us  in  Tarious  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  dumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
Terses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fiibles,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop^s  fiibles. 
[Ak«opu8,  p.  48, a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact, 
which  was  proTed  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  '^  De  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aeso^ 

nnnmtm  SmnfAMi  ^  T^n«1    1  77ft    ronpinf^  at  F.rlnn. 
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2.  The  &thcr  of  Pherecjdes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  L  116.    [Phbrbcydbs.] 

3.  A  flute*player,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  pro- 
Terb  against  bad  flute- playera,  ^  lie  plays  worse 
than  Babys.**  (Athen.  xir.  p.  624,  b.;  comp.Zenob. 
IT.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (BaKx^i^s),  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  lines  preserved 
by  Athenaeos.   (xiv.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIU8  or  BACCIII'US,  of  Miletns  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  (Var.  It/Ll  1), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  Hutory.  (Elenchus,  lib.  viiL  x.  xiv. 
XT.  xvii.  xviiL) 

BACCHEIUS  (BaKXMs\  snmamed  Senior 
{6  y4(Mv\  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  elffoyvyifj 
r^x^s  iMvcrucfis,  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabricius  {Bibl,  Graec  ii.  p.  260,  &c)  gives 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  {de  Rebus  mu,  i.  6)  as  his 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonica  and  Rhythm.  Baccheius  reckons 
•oTen  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
•oTen  species  of  octaTe  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  {praef,  in  A  rut. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  liTed  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennins,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper^ 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  aatis&ctory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Marinua  Mersennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  fol., 
p.  1887.)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  Tersion,  by  Frederic  Morclli,  Paris, 
1623,  Sto.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
quae  Afmncae  Audores  Septem,  Amnt.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epignun,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  preface, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  by  Fabricius.  (/.  r.)         [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  (Baicxclbs),  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  natiTe  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot.  (wtou.  /fif>- 
pocr.  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (Gal. 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  *^Aphor.^  vii.  70.  toI.  xviii. 
pt  L  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinua, 
and  must  therefore  haTe  liTed  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Gf  his  writings  (which  were  both  Taluable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
ments presenred  by  Erotianus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (Erot.  Gioss.  Ilippttcr. 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  Gal  Comment,  in  Ilipfiocr. 
**Eftid.  VI.**  i.  prooem.  toI.  xviL  pt.  L  p.  794; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  **d«  Med.  Q^*'  i.  prooem. 
ToL  xviiL  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BACCHI'ADAE  (Bcucxm^oi),  a  Henicleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Baochis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  B.  c,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  about  b.  c  6 ')7. 
Diodoms  (Frat/m.  6),  in  bis  list  of  the  Henicleid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
descendent  from  Aletes,  who  in  a  c.  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidae  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth 
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(Wess.  ad  Diod.  /.  e.;  Pind.  Otymp.  xiiL  17 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  155 ;  Paos^  ii  4  ;  Mi 
i.  5.  §  9) ;  while  from  Pausanias  (/.  e.)  i 
rather  appear,  that  Baochis  was  the  fuiin 
new,  though  still  a  Heracleid,  dynasty.  Ii 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  a  c.  748.  Tek 
murdered  by  Ariens  and  Penntas,  who  «-< 
selves  Bocchiads,  and  were  perhaps  men-l; 
struments  of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  po« 
they  enjoyed  under  the  re^  constitution, 
nnd  Paus.  IL  ce.)  From  Diodorus,  it  woi 
that  a  year,  during  which  Autoraenes  w 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  o 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  d 
ment,  with  annual  prytanes  elected  from 
the  Bacchiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  years  (74 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  perio 
yeara  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  (Stral 
378  ;  Mull.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  noU  x.)  It 
deed  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind 
any  very  long  duration ;  the  members  of  tl 
clan  intermarried  only  vrith  one  another  (I 
92);  and  their  downfitll  was  moreover  hast 
their  excessive  luxury  (AeL  V.H.'l  1 9), 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  w 
atrocious  outrage  that  drove  Archias  frum  • 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Synuruw  and  i 
is  probably  no  very  unfair  specimen.  (I>i( 
de  VirL  et.  ViL  228;  PluL  Amat  \*.  77'2,  e. 
ad  Apollon.  Mod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  dc 
by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  k>«e 
( Herod,  v.  92  ;  Aristot,  PUiL  v.  10, 
Bekk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  drii 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  n 
different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy. 
Lysand.  c  1 ;  Li  v.  i.  34  ;  comp.  Niebuhc, 
Bftme^  ToL  l  p.  366,  Kc)  Some  of  tbei 
ever,  appear  to  have  still  rentaincd  at  < 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  II 
Phalius,  who  led  the  colony  to  Kpidan 
B.  c  627.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  As  'men  of  the 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae,  may  I 
tioncd  Philolaus,  the  le>rialator  of  Thehri 
B.  c.  728  (.Vrisiot.  PoiU.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk 
Eumelus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3, 
Athen.  i.  p.  22,  c;  SchoL  cm/ /'wJ.  Ctfywp. 
Mull.  Iliit.  uf  Greek  Lit.  c.  x.  §  2.)  J^lra 
us  alM)  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyncestia 
ckiroed  descent  from  the  Bacchiadae.       [I 

B.VCCHIDES  (BoirxtSTyf),  an  eunocb 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  k 
LuculluA,  Mithridates  in  despair  sent  Baod 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  b.c.  71. 
LucuU.  18,  &c.)  Appian  (Miik.  82)  c 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchidea,  who  \ 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  tk 
was  besieged  by  LucuUus,  is  probably  the 
the  above.     (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.     [DioNvsLR.] 

BACCHYXIDF^  (BoitxwAi3i|t).  I. 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  b 
lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew 
as  fellow-townsman  of  Simoiiidea.  (Steal 
426;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  'lowM's.)  His  fistki 
riouftly  called  Medon  (Suidas,  s.  r.  Bavx< 
Meilon  (Epigr.  in  novero  Lyr.  aj^  Biirikk 
Pind.  p.  8),  or  Meidrlus  (Etym.  M.  p.  &« 
his  paternal  gnnduther  was  the  athld 
chylides.  We  know  nothing  of  his  bia, 
that  ho  lived  at  the  oowt  of  Uieio  in  S^j 


iies)»  Hynmi,  Paeana,  Dithyiambs, 
p<WThffiiBita»  Erotica,  and  Paroenia  or 
!• :  hat  all  of  these  have  perished 
qptioa  of  a  fisw  £tagmenta.  It  u, 
Bcult  to  form  an  mdependent  opinion 
si  Talue ;  but  aa  &r  as  we  can  judge 
a  come  down  to  na,  Baochylides  was 
,  like  Simonidea,  for  the  elegance  and 
eompocitioiia.  He  was  inferior  to 
rength  and  eneigy,  as  Longinus  re- 
;  and  in  his  kmentations  over  the 
acBcter  of  fitte,  and  the  necessity  of 
death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
his  predeoessoia  in  Lyric  poetiy,  he 
Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
»  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
that  of  the  choruses  in  the 


lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
oc  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
BBB  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
Bpgmmta  of  Bacchylides  hare  been 
Ncne,  *"  Baochylidis  Cei  Fragmenta,*' 

and    by  Be^gk,   **  Poetae  Lyrid 
10,  Ac 

1%  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
.  c  400),  attacked  in  his  phiy  entitled 
(SnidaB, «.  o.  So^mtt^) 
XUS  (written  Boirxi^AAoi,  by  En- 
liven with  only  one  /  by  Jerome, 
phnmiiis,  and  Nioephoms),  bishop  of 
iaiied  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
■r  Commodns  and  SeTerus.  He  is 
Boaebins  and  Jerome  as  having  writr 
Marion,  so  early  and  so  long  disputed, 
oper  time  of  keeinng  Easter.     From 

af  Ensebius,  Valesios  is  disposed  to 
a  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 


To  this  brief  account  some  additions  oi  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Baddaruu  Maceaem,  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitsena 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraeua 
( Aubert  Lemire)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St.  Aup:ustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.* 
Schonemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof^that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
Fide,  infers,  that  the  author^s  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
clear  himsel£  Schonemann  concurs  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pekigian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florins,  that  the  author^s  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priscillianists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide ;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  £ar  as  we  are  aware,  by  anj 
positive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (Getch,  der  Chriat, 
RelUgicm,  &c.  ii  3,  p.  1485)  as  indubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  are  the 
treatise  ^de  Fide,**  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re-admission 
of  a  monk  into  the  chureh,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  **  Objui^tio 
in  Evagrium,**  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  ^  Ubri  Duo  de  Deitate  et  Incamatione  Verbi 
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Bigne*s  BUJioOeea  Pairumj  1575,  toI.  i.  1589, 
Tol.  iiu  1654,  Tol.  iii.;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  yoLt.;  and  in  the  Lyon^s  edition,  1677, 
vol.  VL  The  treatise  **  do  Fide  **  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  Mnratori*s  Anec- 
doiOj  Milan,  1 697,  where  the  text  is  given  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Franciscus 
Horius,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  ^  de 
Ilaeresi  PrisciUiana,**  the  second  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  Bachiariu**  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  ofOallandi^s  BiUiotheca  PcUrum. 
The  works  of  Bachiarins  are  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Le  Egpana  Sagrada  of  Henry 
FloreE,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo* 
lames  quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
hii  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
■omewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  spirit  and  temper 
•cem  to  have  been  singuhu'ly  amiable.     [J.M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  &  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  I^illus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Babullius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  (ad  AtL  ziii.  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BACIS  (BdKis),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  iSJJciy,  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bocis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Bocotia,  being  inspired  by  the  n3rmphs 
of  the  Corycian  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Pans.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§  6,  14.  §  3,  32.  §  6 ;  Herod,  viii.  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph.  /'oj-,  1 009  with  the  SchoL,  Equif.  1 23,  A  v. 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Boeotia  Bads  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome ;  and,  in  fiact,  Cicero  (//<• 
Dk'in,  I  18),  Aclian  (  V,  H.  xii.  25),  Taetzes  {ad 
lAfcoph.  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
liucis  always  as  a  being  of  the  some  class  with  the 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
{Strom.  L  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphyo,  and  was  also  called 
Cydas  and  Aletes.  (Comp.  Tretees,  ati  Lyooph,  I.e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aclian,  Suidas,  Tzctzos,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  {Pojt,  1009;  comp. 
Perizon.  ad  Arlinn,  V.  //.  xii.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

IJA('I8  or  PACTS,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Egyptian  Onuphis,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 
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worshipped  at  Hermonthis  in  f 'pper  K^ 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  shrr  IWii 
qtiired  to  oxcol  all  other  bulla,  hiw  hair  to  I 
and  his  colour  to  chai»ge  ev<>r>'  day.  (Mai 
i.  21 ;  Aelian,  Hid,  ^m.  xii  1 1.) '  ( 

BA'DIUS,  a  Gunponian,  challenged  ii 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat 
Romans  were  besieging  C^ua,  B.  c.  212. 
nus  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  i 
subsisting  between  him  and  Badius,  ba 
length  induced  by  hu  fellow-soldiers  to  a 
challenge.  In  the  combat  which  em 
wounded  Badius,  who  fied  to  his  own  pai 
XXV.  18;  Val.Max.v.  1.  §  3.) 

BADRKS  iBdZffns\  or  BARF^  (C 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasaiifiadae, 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  p 
the  force  which  Aryandea,  governor  of  Eg 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  the  pretext  of  . 
the  murder  of  ArccsiUus  III.  [Bati 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  B 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cy, 
Badres  was  anxious  to  take  the  city  ;  but 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  (  Herod. 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badre 
Hered)tus  mentions  as  commanding  a  p 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of 
against  Greece.     (Herod,  viu  77.)  [\ 

BAE'BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
nomens  are  Divsr,  Hsrxnnius  (?  see  I 
34),  SuLCA,  Tamphilus  :  the  hist  is  the  ( 
njime  which  appears  on  coins,  where  it  is 
TampUiu.  (I<>khel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  ' 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  &  c.  182.  For  tluN 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  BAKSira. 

BAFBIUS.  1.  U  Basbil-8,  one  of 
bassadors  sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  a 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  com 
the  camp.  (Li v.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,4. 

2.  Q.  BixBirs,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  e 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Li v. : 

3.  M.  Rakbiur,  one  of  the  three  comm 
sent  into  Macedonia,  &  c.  186,  to  investij 
charges  bmnght  by  the  Maronitae  an^ 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxii 

4.  L.  Baebu'R,  one  of  the  three  comm 
sent  into  Macedonui,  ac  168,  to  inspect  t 
of  af&irs  there,  before  Aemilius  Paullus 
the  country.    (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Babbius,  caused  the  memben 
Actolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  b.  c.  167, 
in  consequence  afterwanls  condemned  at 
Livy  calls  him  praenes^  a  term  which  is  aj 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  o 
vince.  Whether,  however,  Bat^bius  hod 
vemniont  of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  i 
the  murder  was  {lerpctrated,  is  unccrtjun 
xlv.  2<J,  31.) 

6.  C.  Bakhii's  tribune  of  the  plebs,  & 
was  bribed  by  Ju^irtha  when  the  latter 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jofr 
give  answers  to  certain  questions,  Baebi 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  inwat 
(Soil.  Ju<i.  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Babbium  was  appointed  by  L. 
(willed  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  B.  r.  89, 
hucccssor  in  the  command  in  the  sucial  wai 
pian,  B.  C.  I  48.) 


BAGAEUS. 
'jL  IL  lUUBOS  was  put  to  death  by  Mariai  and 
"  i  mhat  llkej  catered  Home  ia  b.  r,  87.  lo- 
miA  «f  hagtg  ktlled  bj  aoj  weapon^  IWhiui  vrss 
felUllj  tarn  to  pifnoe*  bj  the  handi  fxT  his  enemiea. 
r^7fiu^  It  a  i  73 ;    Floras,  iiL  21 ;    Lucan,  iL 

ft.  M.  BAKSttiv  a  VrnTe  fnan,  slmn  by  order  of 
t*.  PiM  in  Macedonia,  il  c  57.  (Cie.  tn  /'m.  ^^(^j.) 

IlL  A.  Basbu's  a  Itoman  cquei  of  Atta  in 
ifBi,  dc9rrt«d  tbe  PotDpciiui  jjiirty  in  the  Spsiniah 
mt^  «ed  ureut  over  to  Otetar,  Ek  c  45.     {DeiL 

tl.  EjiHinr«»  a  Romnn  semitor,  lenred  under 

ilniai  ia  lU,vm.      On  the  ttiuider  uf  Cne^ar, 

;  44*  t^  m jiiani  rove  i^aintt  V^atlnius,  and 

I  iff  Btebisa  mid  fivr  cohoru  wtikii  be  cuin- 

(Appian. 
BAE-BJUS  M  -.     [MACRiNtja.] 

>K  (B«fTify),  WM  employed  by  Alcnui- 
tOfWl  in  UMaaonnff  dtstattoea  in  his  InaITh<^f^, 
~  bt  ia  eaQed  A    Kkti<iv9pou  ^rifuxTiar^i. 
t§  a  work  apoQ  tlie  subject  entitled  irrai^^oj 
ltAAt£tf*«^«v  mi»p€la$.    (Athen.  i.  p.  422,  b. ; 
?.  -2 1 ,  10. «,  22,  tiL  2;  Soliru55.) 
BoirvAot),  is  iu  reality  the  mune 
^f  coDJcal  «haped  &tone&»  which 
wcini  aa  ftjmbok  of  god*  in  remarkable 
««rr«  ftwro  time  f«  ttme  anointed  with 
Iviaa,  «r  bkxid.    Tin  up  such 

^liht  wigiiiaigd,  in    .:  niettrom 

ti^tftt!t«d  In  tlrf*  [!  M.id  fallen 

<»*i  (Pbot.  CW-  -  1     I    !  f  /W/».  Et^np, 

iltjsj««  ihail  U  :j  I  i>  ;i,  ,,Mi  to  be  stones 
^iiaul  vilh  eouU  and  ercMled  by  Uranuft.  Hence 
ibp^lsw  wfc«i  p?T*rtiiif'ied,  t>  ealted  a  soti  of  Urn- 
"  Oe,  tther  of  llu*  and  Cronoi. 

I  af  li  ri  jjjud  to  fturh  stones  tire 

bg    *..^    JiiL.  ^afwii  it%d  IMim^nH'ians  no 
»  Ureekft.     Photiiis  (/.<•»)  anys 
Btnded  mount  LiliaHon,  in  the 
of  Helifipolia   in  Syrio^  and   saw 
■Hill  there,  conomiinjr  which  lip  ndiited 

|f'  ':»w.  vii, 

tp  Cttfriaa  luy...      .   ,  ..  iti  which 

l|i»t«  lo  tJtaj|u«k  Ui  awallnir  instead  of  the  in- 

I  «9i^  »a«  cailled  Bbu^tybis  (Ileftych.  «.  r.);  and 

ItAe  aim*  tbe  temple  of  lielphi,  on  the  left 

I  m  a  atone  which  n-os  uuointed  with  oil 

ii»ler-  -.?  coTercd  witli 

htoni*  was  the 

tvllkii  Dfaoittha.J  L  (Pans.  J3t.  24. 

,  TlL  22.  §  3 ;  Inc.  Jiisi.  ii.  5.)    [L.  S.] 

(Bauvf),   the  hettri'.mJin  of  UdyAscus^ 

«        •        i   to  have  d')^  flic  stay  of  the 

y,     Mouj  1  island  of  Cc- 

*  —  veial  iei-i..^-.  <^.i^-x  ..-jWds,  but  c*p<*- 

-tiopania,  ia  the  bay  of  which  he 

I  3 re  been  bciriedf  aie  supposed  to 

^9*  idtik*M  iheif  xtsniea  from  hiiii.     (Lycophn 

•Ht  ariab   Tceta,  eoie ;    StcpL  By*.  *.  r.  Bata ; 

^        "  tl-S.] 


r//  /^.  p.  I%7.) 
VM  >  (BoTarof).      ]. 

ibe  mder  of 


A  Persiaji  noble- 

•  lii ■ ..H..'..  of 


I,      1./H1  iim.  ai;lv,jl  ftt 

ined  the   dk^|Mi»iition 

«  ffT»im«  uy  iri«  delivery  to  ihem  of 


BAQOAa 

sevend  minoi'  liiinaiia  from  the  king ;  snd«  wlteu 
be  law  ihut  they  received  iHeae  with  much  r^ve- 
renee,  he  gBvn  the  order  for  tiie  death  of  Oroutea, 
which  wiM   ludicfiiuitingly  obeyed*     (Herod,  iii* 

2,  Or  lia»metu  (BayKalos)^  a  half' broth it  of 
the  aatrap  Phaniabuzus,  is  mentioned  by  Xcno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian caTftlry,  which,  in  a  skinnish  near  Do&eyliuni, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  AgesiluaKf  in  the  first  Vfar 
of  hts  iuraiiion  of  Asia,  B.  u  '6H^,  (Xeo.  l/t»U.  m, 
4,  §  1.3 ;  Plut,  Af/ejnI.  9.)  [E.  RJ 

BAOrSTANKS  (Bayundyni)^  a  distiuguislied 
Babylonian,  deaerted  Bessua  and  the  conspiraUtrs^ 
when  Alexander  was  in  purvuit  of  them  and  Ihi- 
reiujs  a.  C  3.'U)f,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arriao,  iii«  21  : 
Citft,  ▼.  13.) 

BAGO  AS(Ba^i).  1.  Anerniucb,!!    *^    -  -*rd 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxea  IIL  (tK  1 

to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,    i  ti> 

ha^e  fully  merited  the  cbameter  aaaigned  kirn  b^ 
Diodonii*,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (r^^^  teal  wapavof^nf. 
ha^'ifKJv).  In  tim  Buccesafnl  expedition  of  Uchut 
ag;uTi*t  Egypt,  li.  c,  35<J,*  Ba|(oas  was  associated  by 
ttiu  king  with  Mentur,  the  Rhodioii,  in  the  eom- 
m:ifid  of  a  third  part  of  the  Oreek  mcneiiideik 
(Diod,  xvi,  47.)  Being  sent  to  take  poMeMiOQ  of 
Fcluaium,  which  Itnd  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
L^rnU's  he  incurred  the  cenmre  of  Ochiis  by  per- 
mitting hit  iotdiert  to  plunder  the  Greek  garnBon 
of  thi-  town,  in  defianoe  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvi.  41>.)  In  the  same  ivar,  the  E^rptjaa 
part  of  tlie  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  tcntii 
with  llagoAA  for  thcm«-elves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  parrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleaL(ue  ^^lentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  hit  mi'n  and  tank  liitn  priaoiicr.  Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
n^Tiving  the  submissifju  of  Bubaatus ;  and  heuce^ 
forth  an  alliance  woa  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest^  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
wrred,  and  conduced  lo  the  power  of  both,— 
Mentor  enjoying  the  witmpy  of  the  western  pro- 
rincea^  while  tiagooa  directed  a0iiirs  at  his  pleosura 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire^ — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher*  (Dictd.  xvi  50.)  The  crueltiea 
of  OchtiB  having  excited  |^(.'neral  detestation,  Ba- 
goas  at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  B.  c  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  ettecU  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  waa  held  might  extcmd  to  hmuclf,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  awiigned  by 
Aelion,  viJS.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  olfered 
by  Ochua*  eo  many  yeai^  before,  to  the  religion  uf 
Eg3'pt,  To  the  muiier  of  the  king  he  joirsed  thai 
nf  ail  hia  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  wheal 
he  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  Enim  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  tn  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a  c.  356.  Ma 
next  conferred  the  c^o*^l  on  Codomannus  (a  gfeat^ 
gmndson  of  Doreius  I].),  who  having  diiooveredt 
soun  after  his  iicces«ion,  a  ph»t  of  Bagoos  to  poitoa 
him,  obliged  the  tniitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself, 
( Diod.  xvii,  5  ;  A*A,  K  if,  vi.  8;  Strab.  xv.  p*  7Mi 

hit.  A*wfK  ii  p.  4 1,  e.;  Curt.  vi.  3%  i  12.)      [E.  H.] 
2.  A  Divnurite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Ureal 

who  tirst  lielongcd  to  Damua  and  afterwards  fell 

into  the  biutds  uf  Alexander.     He  waa  a  yiMith  of 

*  This  date  ia  from  Diodorns;   but  aee  TUirJF 
waU*5  GreJotf  vui  vi,  p.  142,  note  2. 
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remarkable  beauty.  Alexander  was  passionately 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  hare  kissed  him  pub- 
licly in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Curt  ru  5, 
X.  1 ;  PluL  AiejF.  67;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  f>()3,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranes  or  Mithridalcs,  who 
together  with  Mithraus  expelled  Ariobarzanes  from 
Cappadocia  in  b.  c.  92.  (Appian,  Mithr.  10;  comp. 
Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

The  name  Bogoas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  (//.  N,  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eunuch ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Comp.  QuintiL  t.  12 ;  Ov.  ulm. 
ii.  2.  1.) 

BAOO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  surrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Ouaga- 
mela,  b.  c.  331.    (Curt  t.  1.) 

BA'LACKUS  (BdXoKpoi).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  c.  333.  (Arrian,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(l)iod.  xviiL  22.)  It  was  probably  this  Balacrus 
who  manied  Phila,the  daughter  of  Antipatcr,  and 
subfiequcntly  the  wife  of  Craterus.  (Phot  p.  111. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bckker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigouus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  b.  c.  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  B.  c  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  L  30,  iiL  5;  Curt 
TiiL  11.) 

3.  The  commander  of  the  javelin- throwers  {Akov- 
riarai)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Arrian,  iii.  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAORUS  (B<Uo7pos),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Mcucc- 
ZoviKo)  in  two  books  at  least  (Steph.  Byz.  t,  w. 
'Afio\€of^  "OKiiiKos^  Aw^X«o»'.) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  nmbassadors  offering  to  aMJKt  the  Honinns 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  b.  r,  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.) 

BALAS.    [Alexandsk  Bala.s  p.  114.] 

BALIH'LIUS,  who  was  in  SSpain,  b.  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  XV.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  ComeliuH  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. 

C.  BAIiBILLUS,  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  55  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  n>Kpecting 
Aeg\'pt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec. 
Qmu'st.  Nat.  iv.  2 ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  xix.  proot'm.) 

BALBI'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  but  restored  with  Sox.  Poni]H>ius  in 
b.  a  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
suUhip.  (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  m«*ntion  a  conHul  of 
this  name ;  but  as  we  learn  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Aemiiius  I^'pidux  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  &  c.  30,  it  is  con- 
ji-ctured  that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cngiiomon  of 
Ii.  Sarnius,  who  was  consul  suifcctus  in  that  vtuir. 

BALBI'NUS.  When  intelligonco  n^jiclu'd  H(Hne 
that  the  elder  Oordian  and  his  won  had  both  pe- 
rished in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  was  advancing  towards  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  anny,  the  senate  resolved 
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upon  electing  two  rulers  with  eqval  power,  one  d 
whom  should  remain  in  the  dty  to  direct  the  civi 
administration,  while  the  other  shoiild  march  afmst 
Maximin.     The  choice  U\\  upon  Dedmus  (^Um 
Bidbinus  and  Marcus  Clodius  Popienus  Maximas^ 
both  consulars  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  sokiier  and 
an  able  general.    Balbinus,  who  waa  of  noUe  birth, 
and  traced  his  descent  from  Comeliat  Balbus  «f 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Carstf, 
had   governed  in  succession  the  most  importot 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.    Ut 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  oimtors  and  peeH 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  lowt  rf 
all  ranks.     Maximus,  on  the  other  band,  wasrf 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  Uad- 
smith,  according  to  others,  of  a  coacbmaker.    Ht 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  kj 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatiani  in  lllyria  and  thi 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventoaiir  sp> 
pointed  prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  dischai]^  tkt 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  liniiDesi 
and  strictness. 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  affection  to  tW 
family  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  sevcrit/  d 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  dccuisa 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  whkk 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Uordiso,  i 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  ui    ■_ 
proclaimed  Caesar.     While  Pupienus  was  kukt>    . 
ing  to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walk  d    ' 
Aquileia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Row 
between  the  citizens  and  the  praetoriaus.    Tht    ^ 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  closely  invested,  and    " 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  cvurqoeaoi 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  rut  off,  but  m  ivlali^ 
tion  they  made  desperate  sallies,  iu  which  vbdi 
regions  of  the  town  were  burned  or  rrdactd  It 
niiiiR.     Thrne  disorders  were  roprewk-d  fur  a  xxm 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  destrurtion  of  Maxiuii, 
and  all  pcirties  joined  in  welcoming  with  the  amrii 
lively  demon^trations  of  joy  the  united  armies  sad 
their  triumphant  cliiefl     But  the  calm  was  of  ikAt 
dunition.     The  hatred  existing  betwc-en  ihf  pn*- 
torianh  and  the  }>opulace  had  b<een  onl^'  smotbrnd 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished  ;  the  s^Uiers  «f  iB     r 
ranks  openly  hniented  that  they  had  lokt  a  prinea 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  miUU 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.     A  ttx.^     • 
racy  wan  MM)n  organized  by  the  guurda    CHi  a  «ii5 
when  public  attention  was  engruMted  by  th«  fx^ 
bition  of  the  Capitoliue  games,  a  strr>ng  baud  d     ^ 
w>ldit;rs  forced   their  way  into  the  |4dace,  irJrd 
the  two  em{H'ror8,  stripped  them  of  their  fO** 
robes  dragged  them  Uiruugh  the  streets,  and  uuUv 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  thia  brief  reign  ia  involTed  a 
much  diiiiculty,  and  different  hiaioriana  have  (*^ 
tntcted  or  ext4>nded  it  to  period*  varyiog  fn* 
twenty-two  day  a  to  two  yeora.  The  sutnorntt* 
ancient  writera  arc  ao  irreconcilcable,  that  %t  h*^ 
no  hure  rehource  except  medals;  but,  by  stad)^ 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  affurd,  vr  tA} 
repose  with  considemble  confidence  ou  the  cooi-«- 
Kion  of  F^-kheU  that  the  accewaion  of  ilaibinus  sad 
Maximus  took  plai-e  about  the  end  uf  ApnI. ».  a. 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  U  At- 
gut»t  in  the  ^aine  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  here  a  remarkable  vaff*' 
tion  which  waa  introduced  in  contrquence  d  ^ 
circumatancea  attending  tbo  alactiaii  of  fhamffttf^ 


BALBUa 

tif  although  wfcnJ  isdiTidtiaU  had 
HB0  tine  ths  af^lation  of  Au- 
ma  hdd  u  an  uiTiolable  maxim  of 
I,  tluu  the  offica  of  chief  pontiff  did 
fivinon,  and  could  be  Tacated  by 
kt  the  aenate,  in  this  case,  anxioua 
feet  eqnalitj  between  the  two  em- 
d  from  a  rale  ecnipiiloiiily  obeenred 
It  wgetf  and  inve^ed  both  with  the 
Qatkm  of  Pontifez  Maximvt.  The 
eatahliahed  waa  afterwaida  gene- 
;  coUeagoee  in  the  empire  became 
matter  of  comae,  cdkegoes  in  the 
1 ;  and  when  pretenden  to  the  pur- 
>  HHBe  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
\  the  title  among  their  other 
[W.R.] 
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i  frmily-name  in  aoTeial  gentee.    It 

a  aumame  giren  to  tome  one  who 

aent  in  his  speech. 

Acilu  Ba/5t^lebeiani. 

JUS  L.  p.  K.  N.  Balbus,  consul 

.  dm  SeneeU  5,  <m/  ^tt.  xii  5 ;  Plin. 

JUS  M.  F.  L.  N.  Balbus,  consol 
iiseqn.  97 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29,  56. 
oobtfbl  to  which  of  the  Adlii  Balbi 
Mn  is  to  be  referred.  The  obverse 
)tion  Ba(l)bvs,  with  the  head  of 
which  is  X.  and  beneath  Robla, 
in  a  hwrel  garland.  On  the  reverse 
AciLX,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 


'.  An^ntu  BaSnu^  plebeian, 
plebs  a  c.  68,  proposed,  in  conjunc- 
oDeagne  T.  Labienus,  that  Pompey, 
absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac- 
siatic  victories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
and  all  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
d  in  hia  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
'  I  he  was  supported  by  Pompey 
.p.257,ed.0relli);  but  he 
I  piMtor  in  B.  c.  59,  as  we  find 
M»r  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
}k:  ad  Pom,  L  3.)  On  the  breaking 
war  in  B.  c.  49,  he  sided  with  the 
f,  and  took  an  active  port  in  the 
It  d^oa.  {Ad  AU,  viu.  1 1,  b.)  He 
\tif  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  for 
ifcs  wot  jsar  endeavoonng  to  obtain 


money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephe- 
sus,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by 
the  arrival  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B,  C.  iii.  105.)  Baf- 
bus  waa  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  fnend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic  ad 
Fam,  xiiL  70),  who  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion, B.  c.  46.  (Ad  Fam,  vi  12.) 

Balbus  appears  to  have  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times ;  for  Suetonius  (Cae$,  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesar^s  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampius.  Balbus  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  **De  Vita  Populi  Roman!.** 
(Vair.  Fragm,  p.  249,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Afdommi  Balbug,  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q.  Antonins  who 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  82  and  was  killed  by 
L.  PhOippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  EpiL  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  struck  either  by,  or  in 
honour  of^  this  Balbus.  The  obverse  repiesenta 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reveree  is  Q.  A(N)TOb 
Ba(l)b.  Pr.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  ilf.  Ainu  BaBus,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar^ 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  An* 
gnstus  Caesar.  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  B.  a 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  aa 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
T^eaaur,  Morell.\  of  which  the  reverse  is  Atius 
Balbus  Pr.,  with  the  head  of  Balbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Patbr,  with  the  head  of  Sardua, 
the  fiither  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  iiland.    In 


B.  a  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviri 
under  the  Julian  law  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompey*s  colleague.  (Suet  OcL  4,  POL  iii.  6, 
odAtLilA.) 

V.  Comelii  Balbi,  plebeians. 
The  Comelii  Balbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  waa 
not  a  Roman ;  he  was  a  native  of  Oades ;  and  hia 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbus.  The  reason  why  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentioned  bdow. 
[No.  1.] 

1.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distinguish  him  fipom  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  Qades,  and  descended  firom  an  illusr 
trions  family  m  that  town.  Gades,  being  one  of 
the  federate  cities,  supported  the  Romans  in  their 
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war  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  IkilKiit  t)lu^ 
had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
served  under  the  Roraan  generals,  Q.  Mctellus 
Pius,  C.  Menunius,  and  Pompey,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Turia  and  Sucro.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  citizenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother^s  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey *8  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls, Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  I^  Gellius,  b.  c. 
72.  (Cic  jitm  Bulb,  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  praenomen  of  the  other ;  though 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  b.  c.  I  ^^y  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oades.  {Pro 
Balb.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorius, 
B.  c.  72,  Balbus  removed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
viction. Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompcy's 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Oades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himttelf  to 
only  one  patron;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey^s  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  a  c.  61, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  fabrum,  when  Caesnr 
went  into  that  province  after  his  praetorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  B.  c  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  hims<?lf  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  departure 
to  Oaul  in  a  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
mised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gadcs  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  a  a  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  CraMus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey's 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  as.  Balbus  ¥ras  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Foederutae  Civi- 
tale*  in  the  DicL  of  AnL 

In  the  civil  war,  in  &  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 
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litimo,  and  endcavoun-d  to  suine  extent  to  kl^*p  ap 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.    Thus  be  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  affiiirs  of  his  friend,  the  consal  Cor- 
nelius Lentultts,  who  was  one  of  Pompey "b  parti- 
zans;  but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  dineuiie^. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  againjit  Pwmprjr 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exertions  were  emjiloved  to 
promote  Caesar's  intercuts.      He   was  esprnUlv 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  be  W 
corresponded  before  the  breiiking  out  of  the  d*l 
war.     Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  be  U 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  betvni 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  pressed  \m 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  bees  tuli' 
mount  to  a  dedaration  in  Caesar's  fiivour.   Ckcn^ 
after  a  good   deal  of  hesitation,  eventnallj  kft 
Italy,  bat  returned  after  the  battle  ci  Phanslii 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  oonvspnodeaes 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  use  hisgool 
offices  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  for  him.  Dorifl|[iB 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppioi,  kid 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  af&irs  at  Kum; 
and  we  see,  frt>m  Cicero's  letters,  that  Balboi  wm 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  fttilSi 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  ased  bis  good  fbrtasi 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deantid 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  oae  of  Ui 
chief  characteristics.    We  are  therefore  di«po«d  to     ' 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  by  SoPtooM 
{Cacs,  78)  and  Plutarch  {Car9.  60),  that  lUlwi     ; 
prevented  CiUfwr  from  rising  to  receive  the  ttinto     ' 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  war,  in  a  c  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Balbo 
was  i^aced  in  a  s<Mnewhat  critical  position.  Hs 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  ii  tfcs 
country,  and  was  om^  of  the  fint  who  hastoael 
to  met^t  yoimg  Octavianus  at  Ncapolis.  Daring 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  bebrvfd 
that  his  profcftsions  to  (K-tavianos  wen  hoU0«i 
and  that  he  was  in  naUity  the  friend  of  Astosf* 
In  this,  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken;  DbUm^ 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  hiaitdl 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  (Krtaviuiai  to 
Home,  and  was  subst^quenlly  advanced  by  Utot* 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  nncemia  • 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  his  propraetflokf 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Ortsvi* 
anus  (copied  from  the  Thftaur,  Morrii,\  wkxk 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Cadar.  II I  via.  R- 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  so  ths 


reverse  Balbus  Pro  Pr.  He  obtained  the  cMh 
sulhhip  in  a  c  40,  the  first  instance,  aorarditif  la 
Pliny  (//.  JV.  viL  4:i.  s.  44),  in  which  this  b^iiMor 
had  bei*n  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born  a 
Roman  citizea  The  year  of  hi*  death  is  nnknuv's. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  citixrn  tventy 
denarii  apieco  (Dion  CaM.  xhiii.  52),  which  mould 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  chiUrem  and  thai 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbinos  roold  uk<  Im^ 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  ham  faim. 
Balbus  was  tlie  author  oC  a  diary  jli^mmi) 


bfxitber ;  Iratt  sppean  to  bjive  died  soon 
b»  eitlier  in  OadM  or  Eotne. 
ioRNKLius  BalbuSi,  p.  r^  ion  of  the  pre^ 
[to.  2]^  nod  freqaenilj  called  Minor,  to 
k  Kiln  from  his  uncic  [No.  1],  was  bom 
^mnd  i«cei«^ed  the  Roman  fmnchiie  along 
btlMT  and  uncl<?.  On  the  hrcjiking  out 
I  wnr  (a,  a  49)  he  Kircd  under  Ciieaar, 
pent  bj  him  to  the  coniul  L.  Compliai 
wbo  wait  an  old  frimd  of  hh  um\e%  to 
lim  to  fetttm  to  Ronuu  BalbuA  ande^ 
iBiie  djwgerottt  commkision  in  the  folio w- 
Hkd  paid  Lentulut  a  viftit  in  tbu  Pomp«ian 
Eljnttachiiun,  but  he  wnt  not  BucceHfoi 
1^  Balbm  tetred  under  Caesar  in  the 
liJi  and  Spanish  worv  dnring  which  time 
iAOORe«pondi!nce  witlj  Cicero,  with  whom 
peoBie  acquainted  through  hit  unde.  In 
*  lua  •errices  in  these  wartj  Cactar  made 
f ;  and  it  ia  thett^re  pfobably  this  Cor* 
Urn*  who  wrote  a  wotk  on  the  Boman 
irliidi  the  eighteenth  book  i»  quoted  bjr 
I.  {Bahmi,  uL  6.) 

,  44  and  45^,  Baibni  waa  qnaettor  of  the 
f  Aciniut  PoUio  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
le,  be  added  to  hii  natire  town  Gadei  a 
iiicfa  waa  oiUed  the  new  drjr,  and  built  a 
i ;  and  the  place  receif  ed  in  conaequenee 
fit  Didyma  or  double-city.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
K  lua  genexal  conduct  in  Spain  woa  of  a 
tosiy  and  tyrannical  kind  ;  and  at  length, 
lAcxing  the  provinciaU  and  amassing  bJrgo 
^Ibeleft  Spain  in  B.c.43,  without  even  pay- 
Kdieis  of'd  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  AJriai. 
Ilual  ttoae,  we  bear  nothing  oif  Biklhus  fur 
if  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go- 
i  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  nl- 
jp  bad  bean  naither  praetor  nor  oontul. 
[  Airiei,  be  obtniiied  a  victory  over  the 
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2.  Laej^ius  Balbuh,  accused  Acutia,  foimcr^y 
the  wife  of  P.  ViteUlus,  of  treason  (rnqjegUut)^  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  mwH  rewaM  after  her 
condemnation,  in  canwqutfuoe  of  the  interi'Ufision 
of  the  trilmne  Jimiu*  Otho.  He  wna  condemned 
in  A.  D,  37  at»  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albiicilb, 
deprived  of  hia  senalonnJ  rank,  nnd  banished  to  an 
island  :  bis  condemnatian  gave  general  satisfoctton, 
m  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
(Tac^»iji.TL  47,4a) 

VIII.  iMciUiBoibi. 

1.  L.  LtTTLiLTs  Balhus,  the  jurist    See  below. 

2.  Q.  LiriLiLts  Balbits,  prolwbly  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Pannetiiis,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  compamblo 
bo  the  best  (In^ek  philosophers.  (Dtt  Nat,  Dct>r.  h  G.) 
lie  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  hia  dialogue  "On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  as  the  expowtor  of  the 
opinions  of  tJio  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
cuments  are  represented  as  of  considcmble  weight, 
(Dp  Nai.  Deor.  Ill  iO,  de  iHvin.  i.  5.)  He  wna 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero^a 
**  Hortcnsius*""*   {Frv^m.  p.  484,  ed.  OrellL) 

IX.  Z.  Naevim  Balitus,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quiuqueviri  appointed  in  ii,  c.  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisani  and  Lnnonsoa 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv^xlv* 
13.)  The  luiticxud  coin  of  the  Nnevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  family.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus,  the  revene  is  C.  Nab.  Ba(a)u»  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot. 
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ooity  at  LannTioiiL,  with  the  letten  I.  S.  M.  R. 
(that  is,  Jummit  SotpitoB  moj/nae  reffhae);  and  on 
the  rerene  L.  Thorivs  Baabvs,  with  a  bull  rnsh- 
iog  forward.  Eckhel  (t.  p.  324,  &.c)  thinks  that 
the  bull  has  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Thorius, 
which  the  Romans  might  regard  as  the  same  as 
the  Greek  do6ptoSf  mpetuout. 


2.  Sp.  TRORU78  Balbos,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
about  B.  &  HI,  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro- 
duced in  his  tribuneship  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  been  discovered  on 
bronse  tablets,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Did,  qfAnL  «. «.  Tkoria  Lex,  (Cic.  Brvi.  36, 
d«  Chat,  ii.  70 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  27.) 

BA'LBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  consular,  husband  of 
Metia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Oordion. 
(Ci4>itolin.  c.  4.)  According  to  some  historians, 
the  third  Ooidian,  who  succeeded  Balbinus  and 
Pttpienus  Maximus,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Oor- 
dian  the  second.    [Oordianus.]         [W.  R.] 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCrLIUS,aRoman jurist, one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  one  of  the 
1^^  instructors  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin- 

Siished  friend  of  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
e  was  probably  the  fiither  of  Lucilius,  the  com- 
panion of  Appius  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the 
Stoic  philosopher.  [Balbus,  No.  Vlll.]  Cicero  (rfe 
OnU.  iii.  2  H  speaks  of  the  duo  Balbi  as  Stoics.  By 
Heineccius  {liia,  Jur.  Rom,  §  149)  and  others  the 
jurist  Lucius  has  been  confounded  with  Quintus 
the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  jurist  i^-as  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicius ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius,  bis  writings  did  not  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  bands  of  few. 
(Dig.  L  tit.  2.  s.  4'2.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate.  (Cic.  lirui. 
42,  pro  q^nt.  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BALBUS,  L.  {qu.  P.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Ronmn, 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  lie  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  justice,  morality,  and  ndigion.  (Cic.  ;<n> 
Ciucnt,  38.)  For  these  reasons  ho  bore  a  hi^h 
chnractar  as  a  Judeje  in  public  as  well  as  private 
trials.  jUiere  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  {in  Ver,  ii.  12) 
in  relationSto  L.  Octavius  Ikilbus,  which  has  been 
niisiiiterprotedwj|nd  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  tH  the  Roman  forms  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuses  Verrcs  of  having  directed  an  iMue 
of  fact  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Uc- 
tiivius,  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
rau«e  either  to  give  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  {kt- 
fect  acquaintance  with  Roman  hiw,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty  which  Balbus  possessed,  would 
have  compelled  him  to  paM  an  unjust  sentence. 
To  understand  the  compliment,  it  is  necesiary  to 
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remailc,  that  in  the  time  of  (Soero  a  jofei  i 
vate  cause  was  appointed  for  the  mraawn  i 
and  that  his  functions  rather  resembled  the 
modem  English  juryman  than  those  of  a  jw 
was  his  duty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  ac 
%a  his  finding  on  that  question,  to  pronom 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittid  conti 
the  formuU  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor, 
not  k%»  duty  but  the  praetor*s  to  determine  \ 
the  question  was  material,  and  whether  t 
tence  was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  a 
consistent  with  justice.  In  the  ordinary 
Roman  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  ai 
English  action  of  d^^Mm^  the  judgment 
plauitiif  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  sh 
restored,  but  the  defendant  was  condemnei! 
it  were  restored,  to  pay  damages.  The  m 
of  the  chapter  has  been  equally  misinterprr 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verres  of  so  shapi 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obliged 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  R 
The  death  of  (IcUvius  Balbus  is  rcbted 
lerius  Maximus  (v.  7.  fi  3)  as  a  meroonUe  c 
of  paternal  afiection.  Prowrribed  by  the  tr 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  u.  c.  42, 
alrrady  nude  his  escape  from  his  house,  y 
false  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  soldie 
massacring  bis  son.  Thereupon  be  retnmei 
house,  and  was  consoled,  by  witnessins  hi 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  1 
fered  himself. 

The  praenorocn  of  Balbus  b  doubtful 
pro  CluenL  38  most  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in 
Verr.  ii.  1 2  the  common  reading  is  L.  [J 
BALDUl'NUS  I.  (BoASoiirof),  BALI 
the  first  liOtin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ^ 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hoinaut,  and  Mar 
countess  of  FUnders.  He  was  bom  at  Vales 
in  1 171,  and  after  the  death  of  his  paienU 
ed  both  the  counties  of  Hainaut  and  F 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  amon 
wariike  hamns  who  took  the  cross  in  12* 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  i 
to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  chang 
plan  at  the  supplication  of  prince  Alexis  J 
the  son  of  the  enip(>ror  Idooc  II.  Angel 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  pel 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constantinople  anc 
Isaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded, 
prisoned  by  his  brother  Alexis  Angeh 
reigiH-d  as  Alexis  III.  from  the  year  119 
crusaders  li>t4>ned  to  the  promises  of  younf 
who  was  chictly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  1 
OS  he  is  gcnerallv  called  ;  and  they  lef 
with  a  powerful  lleet,  commanded  by  the 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  was  also  commandef 
of  the  whole  expedition.  The  various  i 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertal 
given  under  Alkxu  111.,  IV.,  and  V 
usurper  Alexis  111.  was  driven  out  by 
saders  ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  fiither  is 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne ;  both  perisbei 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Ducas  Murzuphius ;  ai 
zuphlus  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  and 
death  by  the  cnikoders  in  1204.  Dui 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  distinguished  kit 
his  militar}'  skill  as  well  as  by  his  prrsom 
ter,  and  the  crusaders  having  lesotved  t 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  Ei 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 

Baldwin  was  accordingly  crowned  ca 


revolt*  of  the  Greek  iwbjwrta  of  the  con- 

Cnlo-Ioamiei,   king  of  Bulgaria,    sup 

rerolteiift,  who  nieGeeded  in  making 

KQAftten  of  Adnanopla.    Baldwin  kid 

hi^  town  •  but  he  was  aitockc^d  by  Colo- 

MDtirelj  defeated  on  the  I4tb  of  April, 

ll  takken  priioner.     He  died  in  captirity 

mmr  afterwards.     Manjr  &blea  hare  been 

jrith  regafd  to  the  nature  of  hui  death : 

Pr6»  Cuftia,  16)  aay*,  that  Calo-Ioannes 

ifi  limlit  of  hit  iinperiat  pri«oner  to  be  cut 

like  matilaied  bodj  to  be  thrown  into  a 

it  njmained  three  dayt  before  lite  left 

the  accotints  of  the  Latin  wntcr», 

hare  been  cnRfully  examined 

b  and  other  eminent  modem  hiitorians, 

«aiidiidci,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 

lltt  was  Dcither  tortured  nor  put  to  death, 

lor.  The  mxtcemoT  of  Baldwin  L  wai  hli 

9cm7  L      (Nieetat,  Aieju  ItaaciuB  An- 

I  iiL    9,    Jftfjrii  Ducat  MvrzupMta,  U  1, 

1—17;    Acropolita,  8,    12;  Sicti' 

begoc  ii.  S,  Slc  i    Villehardoiiin,  Btt  la 

4e    CoMbmtiiujbU^     ed.  Paul  in    Paria, 

W.)  ^  [W.  P.] 

PUi'KUS  IL  (BaX3d«rM»f ),  the  kwt  Latin 

If  the  e«at,  waa  descended  from  the  noble 

Courtenajt  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 

%    emperor  of  Constantinople^  and    the 

jfolaiida,  countess  of  Flanders.     He  was 

81 7v  aiid  tnoceeded  bis  bFutbor,  Robert, 

oi  Bioeoant  of  his  youth,  was  pnt 

*ip  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 

and  king  of  Jerasalem,    The  empire 

position,  being  attacked  in  the 

Vatatsea,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Kicaea, 

north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgsuiu,  m  ho  in 

aa  alliance  with  V'aLatxe&  mid  laid 

itinople  by  sea  and  hind.     Until 

Ultlefaehis  word 


■  III limji    I  mil,   ^^^^^^JB""   """  ll'S^'ll    I'/l 

surprise  b,y  Alexis  Gl^^^^^^Mpulus,  one  of  the 
^nemls  of  Miuhm'l  ^H^PT  Baldwin  tied  to 
I uly.  In  1 :2 7 0  he  nearly  penuaded  Charles,  k ing 
of  Naples^  ta  £t  out  a  new  expedition  a^nst 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Lonis  IX.  of  Franca 
prnmiBtid  to  second  hini  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
tbo  dpath  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
priticps  from  any  new  expedition  againtt  tbt;  Ea-Ht* 
li^ildwin  IL  died  in  12r5>  leaving  a  aoii,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  ifarin,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Bnenne.  The  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
had  hutod  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  *27t 
37,  78,  85,  &c  ;  Pucliymere«,  Mif^ad PaJlQeologm% 
iii.  31,  &c,  lY.  29  ;  Nicephoma  Gregor.  it.  4,  &c., 
viu.  2,  Ac.)  [W.P.j 

BALEA'RlCUSt  an  agnomen  of  Q,  CaecUiiu 
Mcu^llus^  con&ul  a  c.  123.     [Mbtblluh.] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Tnsbel- 
lias  PoUio.  [AunKtiLVS*]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetori^ins  under  Valerian,  whom  ho  aceumpanied 
to  the  Eufit,  After  the  dt'feat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  piietrated  into 
Cilicta,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  ndlicd  and  placed 
tbemftelres  under  tlie  command  of  Balis ta.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  struggling  in 
disorderly  eonfidenee  over  the  face  of  the  country^ 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  HLs  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Maerianus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  GaUienus,  is  very  obscure* 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  ptn  estata 
near  Daphne;  according  to  anorher,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  iSyria  and  the  odj-acent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  ba»c4 
on  no  good  foundation ^  resting  as  it  docs  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medak  now  umvemally  recog- 
nised m  KpuriQUS,  mad  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trelx-'llina  Pullio,  who  acknowledge*  that,  even 
at  the  tiiae  when  ho  wrote,  the  statements  regajfdr 
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ttelmte  wna  onndiicu^d  at  CoD»tAniinopk  He  died 
ftbDnt  V2\iA,  Of  the  irork«  of  tliU  milUur  there  i* 
no  eomplcte  editiun  :  thtry  lire  fcatterfd  among  viir 
tiou*  (KiUectioiiiL  Undi^r  the  nuftpicc*  of  ihe  pm- 
peror  MAtiuel  Cotnnciius  and  of  Michael  Ancbialua^ 
the  pjitniircU  of  ConaUntinople,  he  compoiied  com- 
tiHniliLriei  ar  ichoiui  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Koiiioouion  of  PhotiuAL  These  icholiA  sei'iiL,  from 
exttirual  evidence,  (though  there  it  tome  difference 
of  «piniun  among  critics  u  to  th«  exAct  dale  of 
their  compoeitioD,)  to  have  b«!n  btiigaii  m  carij  lu 
1 1  f>d,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  bolbro  1 1 92;, 
I'hey  u«  of  much  use  in  iUustrating  the  bonring  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  lair  of 
tha  Oroek  Church.  The  historical  acctimcy  of 
BAUamo  baa  been  qoe«tioiied«  lo  the  priefui:«  of 
bii  cooimentarj  upon  PhotiuK,  ho  refer*  the  loit 
nrridon  of  the  Basilica  to  Conttantinui  Porphyron 
genitut;  wbereaa  Attoliata,  BlaBtorva,  Honoeno- 
puluK  and  other  aitthortliei,  concur  in  atcribing 
%hat  honour  to  Leo  tha  Wite,  The  Syntagma  of 
PhotitM  (which  it  a  collection  of  canona  at  large),, 
aiid  the  Komocanon  (which  h  a  tyittenuitic  ab* 
atract),  are  ports  of  a  tingle  plan ;  but,  with  the 
•cholin  of  DiUftamo,  they  have  been  u&wdly  edited 
hcpamtely.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
be«t  given  in  Jiintelli  efc  Voelli  BUt/ioihfos  Jitru 
i.*aHanu^  (Paris,  1G6I»  vol  ii,  p.  7B9,  kc)  The 
SyntAgma,  without  the  NomocanoOf  is  printed  witli 
the  scholia  of  nalsamo  and  Zonams  subjoined  to 
the  U;xt  tn  the  Synodicoii  of  Bishop  Boveridge.  In 
this  editioa  raoeh  ntt  ia  nmde  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  tnppUei  the  lacunae  of  the  fof^ 
mer  printed  edition  of  Parii»  1G*20.  A  further 
collation  of  Bcreridge^s  text  with  three  MSS<  is 
giren  in  Wvliii  AiSiotiota  Gnuoca  Sacfu  «<  I*fo- 
/««<»,  ToL  IT.  p.  113.  The  icboHA  of  Balsniiio»  an* 
like  those  of  Zonarna,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
•eiue  of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  recnnciliog  apparent  contnidicUon«.  The 
tejtt  of  Justiuiuu^s  eoiiectiotia  la  carefully  couipored 
by  B»lsuino  with  the  Baallinit  and  the  portions  ol 
the  former  which  are  not  incorpomted  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eccUsH 
aiastJcd  ui&ttcrs. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Bolsomo  are  extant. 
His  book  MtAtTcff  ttal  AmoKpiatiav^  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  que«tions  of  Mturcus,  patriarch  of 
Alciandria,  ore  given  by  Leumlavius.  {Jm.  (if, 
Hf*n\,  vol  i«)  The  fonner  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Coteleriui*.  /«\V.  C/r.  MoHum. 

Severnl  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  H»l»MncK  Of  theae  the  most  important  i*  a 
Oreek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Oiida,  and  Novells  of  Juitintan.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  LAtin  translation  of  Leunclavius,  in  Jus- 
Ulli  et  Voeili  HiU.  Jur,  Cun.  vol  iL  *F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  hi»  history  of  the  Auihentioio  (Diis. 
i.  p.  I6)t  pro^*ed  that  this  collection  was  older 
titan  f  Msamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novell* 
r  '"'^  ^'  furred  it  to  the  lime  of  the  em- 
(a.  n.  «nO— fJ4l.)  Heimboch 
I  i,    pp,  iclir, — xlvit)  mjuntiUi)%  *« 

ojqiii^uinri  to  Hiener,  tliot  tJifc  cuitertinri  wa»  tuade 
•rxMi  tifti^T  the  timf*  of  Ju^ltri  IL  (56,5-tt),  aiul 
that  (tmr   >"  "    '  i^tpKudi-d  la  the 

irurkt  an'  '.  •uipiU'r.     I'Uvn 

it  mitMUl   ua   ,.,  -t:,.\...f\  Novells 

•entrUiug  Ui  lli-  ki imposed* 

atBtrner  haa  »ii  iiabistiius, 


(Uv^i 


•v^tiTT^ai  ac 
ital 


r^ 
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BARBATA- 
thoiiffH  a  geiaM  ps0lm  o(  ti  had 
prinu'd  undflr  tit  WtmB  al 
it  H.  U.) 

The  Glaaaa  ordUmria  of  the 
fonm^d  in  the  I'ith  century  ii»T" 
lia,  is,  without  sufhdi'tit  rra>> 
Buno  hy  AsaemaiiL  {thU*  Juj 

Tigentrom,  in  his  Afmmrt^  i 

ii^«^  (Beryn,  1 84 1 ,  ^  33 1  >,  spcdu  of  A  l^X*i^»^ 
or  tegid  nuinual«  of  AiUiaekm  Haiiaiiint  aa  waMiAH 
MS. ;  but  he  doea  tioi  ngr  where,  aar  deae  hs  «lii 
any  authority  for  the  fiict  Am  Tlj^g^tron  ia  afcai 
inncc  orate,  we  luipeci  that  Antiochoa  ia  ptit  ^ 
mistake  for  Theodorus  and  that  the  /Vcai 
amiiim  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  a««oanf  is 
by  C.  £.  ZachariiL,  iiidnmum  Jufia 
Bciinealia^  %  A^.  The  conuneoceawDt  of  thJe  Pb»> 
cheiroiii  was  published^  by  way  o£  tpectinani  hf  Zfr 
chariif  in  the  Piolegoroena  to  IvU  t-tlltion  of  tha 
Procbeirun  of  the  emparor  Qaki '  :  U  1 8Jf  4 

The  Procheiron  Auelum  is  su;  Uicosr  (ia 

Savigny's  Jh  ,,   iy^j    tu  iiAvt  hM 

ratlier  hktii  rura  whoaa  wertia  || 

borrows,  a»  ,*,. .  -    ^  ^lannea  l>txiB^ 

who  outlivoii  Balsamo.  Preface  «•  ihe 

Sjfmidkim^  %i  li— 21 ;    '  ./ar.  iicm.  tL 

Stockmojia,  p.  (i6i  ;  lleiujUKh,  U^  iAaW,  C^^  m^ 
IM,  132;  Biener,  H^kL  dtr  A'orr,  pp.  Sl^-^ifti 
^\"ktte,  in  HheiH,  Mm*,  fur  Jmritp^  iu.  p^  37.  S. » 
Walu-r,  Kir^ltfinrfrhl^  Ji^mn,  l«i2,  |  77.)  tJ.T.ai 
T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  :•  ..M,ruM,.,^  r.f    ....  n,^ 


ptfi>  ^ 


oentury  (nrtflsisii^ 

the  atiatck  made  hy  A 

Sahinus,  a  c  54.  (Cues.  U.  (J,  y.  ja.) 

U.  fi.UllUX10*  a  nuui  of  no 
&tbe^in-taw  of  M.  Anioaiui,  tha  nioaifir,  «!■ 
received  the  nickuaiDe  of  HanihaMo  oa  ^eaiuslef  i 
heiitaocy  tn  his  speech.  Hit  fiill  naoM  waa  M, 
Fulvius  Bombtiliot  and  his  dairghtffr  wwk  l^'ajviat 
he  mu^t  mn  >>r^  confounded  with  <^.  Fadiua,  wNat 
^U\iu}  Hv«i  Antony's  hj»t  wtfis.    Itl^ 

nii,  ) 

t.  %  of  Nola»  arrred  b  tha 

itrmv  of  Cajinae,  li,c.2ltf«ki 

he  XV. I  ikly   wiiuttded 

hiUitU  uf    Hniiuilinh      llnrtng  hefg   kiadlj 
by  Hiuiiiibnl^  mnl  m^nx  h^mw  b^fn  vith  ciW»  hi 
«us  anA.iu<L  n  the  &nim^ 

nians,  but  hs  i  '  im^m  If  ii 

prudent  co;i,.^..    M  :....xu.  M,,..,  ..m^  had  tiisOT* 
uumd  uf  Nok.   (Liv.  uui.  15 ;  Plna.  MmvJL  lib 

BATHlUSv  e  Oreek  eoinraanialar  an  ikm 
Rasilica  (cited  I3ii*iti^^  vol,  viL  p^  7VT«  ad.  f^ 
brot).  Uts  date  u  '  '  s  .im  ittceilBiA,  hal  hi 
probably  lived  in  I  ilhaMlBm   Smib 

{Notiiia  ikmHeoru.,  ^  ...-_,  ii,iiih^  thil  Dtehiw  h 
not  strictly  a  proper  uaane,  hut  an  appcBaliwv  o^ 
thet  given  to  jui  aanotator  oa  th»  jbArtm  wi  wm 
llasilica.  This  opinioti  is  tvjeclMS  hf  T^ih.  (/Ilih 
JHf\  Hum,  iil^n  II.  i.)  Ttgetnirtira  (J«WBa. 
HecktjfmeLjf,  ;i30>  aoeoMMsriy  cttib  htm  ^ 


conninai  for  Sahmion  la  ft  dhiliil 

n*^jnittn,  vol  iii.  p.  86 1  J.  I  J,  T*  a| 

HAKBA,  CA'SHIUS.  a  frjaaal  el  J 

who  gave  Cicrro  giiAnls  for  his  vilU.  whi 

puU  hjm  a  rtnit  in  a 4;;,  4i.    (Cuk  a^  <dlL  X^k  i2| 

* •     '"-.  siii.:^.) 

.  r  A ,  ih«  hmrdail,  m  wmvat  ^  fmm 
I  among  ihe  Rotaaua,   Ovci.i^i  Ji 
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BARBATUS. 

i  {Sii,  ilL  8)  alio  mentioni  A 

\  in  Cjpniih,  rpprcfu^nting  the  god- 

loi  *i^  •  Lmrd,  in  iemalc  attire,  bat  rouftnblin^ 

li  htr  whtSk  %ure  tliat  ot  a  mon.  (Comp.  Suideu, 

L  a  r.  *A$^irn  I   Uesreh.  c  v.  "A^pSSiTot,)     Thtf 

].  of  Venus  thot  being  a  mixture  of  the  mate 

fiesBal*  Bafeomt  teemt  to  belong  to  a  venr  late 

[  Mild  tf  BOliqaiiy.   (Vom,  AfytkoL  Brir/e^  ii.  p. 

:&A^)  [L.S.] 

BAMA'TIO*    emniiauidrT  of   the    household 

Wy*  ttbiStr  th«  Cbettr  Galla«,  anrftcil  Lift  tnti*- 

IR,  If  cQoaiDRuid  of  Constontius,  at  Pi'toviimi  in 

N«nc«B,  BOd  thence,  after  ftnppitig  him  of  the 

w  cf  hk  dir-  *•        ■  '-cted  liim  to  Polu  in 

I  A.  OL  Sii.  r  his  cerviceft,  he  wzis 

toi«  upon  til  '^itranuA,  tothe  rank  of 

pSHal  of  llie  mitiitiy  (pen^iliMn  fM«f;*>/rr),and  wai 

ml  vitb  m  mrmr  of  25,000  or  30  J10O  men  to  co- 

mt  witb  Julian  m  the  <  .  uim  the 

■■■111111356;   but  ho  t  deterted 

^citber  thnmgh  envy  of  Ju...  ..    ii:i.'ordaiice 

\  Ike  ar^vt  tfutnictions  of  the  omp^ror.     In 
p  be  d«tfiialftd  the  Juthangl,  who  hnd  invad(>d 
i;  waA^  in  the  folio  wiitg  year,  ho  was  be- 
l  Irf  ccmmuiid  of  CoiuilAntius,  in  convequcnce 
nt  letter  which  bis  wifi*  hud  written 
width  the  emperor  thought    iudic;ik'd 
>  dMignt  on  hiB  part  (Amm.  Mure.  xiv. 
I,  rri  11.  x^iL  6,  jtTiiL  3;    UboiL  OnU.  x. 

tBATIUS^  a  friend  of  J.  Cnecar,  and 
I  ifuantor  of  Antony  In  B.  c  40.     (Cic 
xiii.  2 ;  Afpian,  B.  C  t.  3L)     llii  nnme 
fc  Ml  a  eob  of  Antonr :  thp  obviTse  of  which 
>  JL  AsfT.  Imp.  Avg.  iflriju  R.  KC„  M.  Bah- 
AT,  (^.  l\  lihef*  there  ciui  be  little  doubt  that 
\  mjimAT.  Mgtiiftes  M.  Borbatiutf  and  not  Bar- 
M  Ufitimf  and  others   hare  conjectured, 
lalc*  it  ft  Mtmame  of  the  Valeria  geug.    The 
I Q.  P.  Dfobabty  ii^nify  Quaestor  rmpraotore. 
CCi«^£dcbel,T*p.334.) 

1W  M.  OiaiWtiiit  appean  to  be  the  mtne  as  the 
BcrfsnTD*  Philippoi  rotntiom^d  by  Ulpion  (Dig.  h 
tiL  1|<  •^  5V,  i^rhpre  Bsirbarius  m  only  a  false  read- 
INf  fbr  ~  '  ^,  (uid  al»o  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
Itei  r  [^oken  of  by  SuidoA.  («.  r»)    We 

bsB  L^.^  ._  .p..^  and  Siiida«  that  M.  Dnrbatini 
9m  ft  fBBftvsT  klaTe,  who  ingmtiatcd  himaulf 
ibe  &?oar  of  Antony,  and  through  bia  in- 
t  oblftiiied  the  praetor^ip  under  the  trium- 
fvt.  While  ditchorging  the  dutiet  of  hi$<  office  in 
fk»  §mwm  be  lama  tvcognixed,  we  arc  told,  by  hi» 
iii  ■wlar,  but  pfivatrly  pnrchaied  his  freedom  by 
aIhi^  aani  of  inooey.  (Comp.  OamioiL  ad  Cic 
iTWLaSLX) 

KAKBA'IXJS,  the  lunoe  of  a  fiunily  of  the 
Hm&i  i*wi-  Barhatna  was  alw)  a  turaome  of  P« 
CmAaa Sripio,  contul  in  a.  c.  ^'28  [Stirto],  of 
lAtf  Q«BSii  CapiUkltni  [CapjtolinU!^],  and  of  M. 
TiUai  Mrmmm,  conwil  in  &  c.  12.  LAIi^^'^ai.la.] 
L  M.  UoiftATiua  M.  r.  M.  i^.  Bj^an^^Tvs,  woa 
iMe  tf  tbe  BiMt  Tiident  opponent!  of  the  second 
4ianifi,  wbtfl  tbfy  re«olved  to  continae  their 
F^v  Imod  ibiir  yair  of  office.  In  the  ttimiilfc 
^Mk  lilhwi  tb»  dflHth  of  Virginiju  Valeniu 
NH^vi^  Vli  liomtiiu  BarbatuA  put  themselves 
mbiWii  if  lb*  iKiputftr  movement  ;  and  when 
<fc»  liiliiMl  ftfadpd  le  the  Sacrcd  Hill,  VrJerius 
•■A  Bmtfiii  wtve  laal  to  tbesn  by  the  iM.'nate,  ai 
^  «alf  ■■■nliTili  di^fmliet*  to  negotiate  the-  term* 
if  fmm,    7ll«  t%bC  of  ftppeol  and  the  cribimes 
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wcTc  ^|H|IB  ^''^  plobs,  and  a  full  indemiulj 
grantea^lw^DSilg^ed  in  the  seceuion.  The 
deccravirale  wa*  also  abolished,  and  the  two  frieiida 
of  the  pleba,  Videriuii  and  Horatiui,  were  elected 
coninls^  Ek  c.  44f).  The  libertieis  of  the  pleht 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  con^ukhip  by 
the  pas«iiig  of  the  crl^b rated  ViUeriue  Iforatute 
Let/es.  [VovLicoiA,]  Uomtiu8  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Siibine&,  which  inspired  tbein  with 
such  dread  of  Rome^  that  they  did  not  take  up 
anns  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  bfty  yeani« 
The  Benatc  out  of  spite  refuied  Homtius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  thfir  conwiit,  by 
commajid  of  the  populus*  (Liv.  iii.  39,  ^^c^  49, 
50,5.^55,  61—6,1;  Dionya,  xi.  5,  22,  3fi,  45, 
4H  ;  Cic.  da  Hep.  ii.  31 ;  Diod,  xii.  2*> ;  Zonar. 
Tii  1».) 

2.  L.  If  OR  ATI  ITS  Bahbatus,  coniular  ttibune, 
a  <'.  425.    (Liv.  iv.  35.) 

liAliBILLUS  {B<ip€iKKo5)^  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  \'e»paAian.  (Ditin  Caas.  Ixvi. 
d.)  He  waa  reUiined  and  conaulted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  his  profeiaion  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  cftablifthment  of  the 
garner  at  Ephesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  tho  AnindclLrtn  Mar- 
ble^  p.  71,  and  discu»«ed  in  a  upte  iu  Reimor'a 
edition  of  Dion  Caits»  vol,  ii.  p.  1084.  [A  G.j 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  {'Iwiyrni  B^i^ 
fooKcUAor),  the  author  of  eleven  epigrama  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  hit 
date  ]«  fixpd  by  Jacobs  about  A.  D.  551.  Tho 
Scholiafit  derives  his  name  from  Borbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Kbro  raenlioiied  by  Polyhius 
and  Stephanu*.  The  name  of  the  city  oa  acttially 
given  by  Polybius  (iii  14),  Stephanui  Bytantinus 
(ji.  IT.),  and  Livy  (xxi.  5),  i*  Arbuaile  (*Ap€owiraAij) 
or  Arbocjilii,  probjibly  the  modem  Albucelhi.  [P. 8.] 

D.V'RBULA»  the  nome  of  a  family  of  the  paui- 
dmi  Aeniilk  geni. 

1.  Q.  A£AiiLiU6  Q.  F.  L.  s.  BAiiisL'LA,  consut 
in  10.  c  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  waa  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teatcs,  Nemlum  taken  by  Bturbulo, 
and  Apulia  entirely  fiuhdtied^  (Liv*  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17<)  Baibula  was  consul  again  in  311, 
and  hod  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrua^ 
canss,  with  whom  he  fought  an  indeciaive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30—32  j  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  a&sign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Ktruscanfi,  but  thin  Niebiihr  (Horn.  Hut.  iii.  p. 
27B)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  tho 
family,  more  eipeciaily  aa  the  next  camiviigri 
&gain&t  the  Etmacani  waa  not  opened  aa  if  the  Ko^ 
mans  had  been  prerioualy  conquerors. 

2.  L»  AitwiMLTftQ.  F.  Q.  N.  BAnnt'LA,  «on  of 
No»  I,  waa  coufiul  in  d,c,  281.  The  Tareu tinea 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terma  of 
peace  which  Iwid  been  offered  by  Poatumiu*,  the 
Roman  ambaa^tdor;  but  aa  the  republic  hnd  both 
the  Etrucicaii*  and  Sanmitca  to  taiitend  with*  it 
waa  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  witli  the  Ta- 
rentinea,  and  accordingly  aent  the  con  ml  Barbula 
towarda  Tarentum  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
Bome  terms  of  pence  a»  Postumiiia  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rLJ<^ie«l  to  make  war  afjainst  the  city. 
The  'J iireutiius  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
re<oluti on  ;  but  aa  they  were  umible  to  defend 
thciNM^Ives  nguin^t  the  Bomana,  they  invited 
Pyrrhus  to  their  aaai^t^mce.  As  aoou  m  Barbuhi 
became  acquninted  with  their  determiuatioUf  he 
proaecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  YigouTi  beat 
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iIm  Tarentinet  in  the  open  field,  and  took  several 
of  their  towns.  Alanncd  at  his  progress,  and 
tnisting  to  his  clemency,  as  he  had  tntated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissed  some  without  ran- 
som, the  Tarentines  appointed  Agis,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  arrival  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  he  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
landed  with  part  of  the  king*s  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attackeid  the  army  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
dischai|[e  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placing  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  afWr  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsul.  He 
gainsd  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  FasU,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viiL  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Samn,  p.  58,  &c,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Em.  p.  2342,  &c,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
StraL  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aeinilius  PauUui  is  a  mis- 
take.) 

8.  M.  Abxilius  L.  p.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  b.  c  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
■gainst  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
lays  (L  c),  that  when  the  Cartkatjimam  heard  of 
the  Lignnan  war,  they  resolved  to  march  aguinst 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Oauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  FUminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  a.  a  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Picentian  hind. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvire 
in  B.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula^s  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  biMXimc  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31 .  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for^ 
mer  master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Utter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  protended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  pnrohased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  gi-^  as  either  the  gentile  or  fismily  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbub  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barhuhi,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suffecti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  are  not  preserved. 


BARDBSANB9. 

BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  gnat  H 
the  fiither  of  Hanibal.  [Hamiltar.!  \\ 
bably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Baraks  wl 
nifies  lightning.  Niebuhr  (ittmu  ilul,  iii 
says,  that  Barca  mu«t  not  be  regarded  as  t 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  samaroe  of  H; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  th 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguishec 
quently  as  the  **  Barcine  fiiroily,*^  and  the 
democratical  party  as  the  **  Barcine  party, 
xxi.  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviiL  12,  xxx.  7,  4: 

BARD  AN  ES.     [  Arsacrs  X  X  U  p.  3 

BARDESANES,  a  Svrian  writer,  wl 
tory  is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owii 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  n 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  mni 
He  was  bom  at  Edesaa  in  Mesopotan 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir 
Edessene  Chronicle  (Asaemani,  BiU.  C 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  1.' 
Epiphanius  {Uaer,  56)  mentions,  that  he 
favour  with  Abgor  Bar  Manu,  who  rei| 
Edessa  from  a.  d.  152  to  a.  o.  187.  It  b 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  edoc 
the  principles  of  the  fsmous  Gnostic  teacbei 
tinus  (as  Euscbius  seems  to  intimate),  or  ' 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  n\ 
Christian  faith  and  afterwards  embrsc 
Valentinion  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however, 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Val 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  theot 
Mosheim,  dc  Rtfttu  Christian,  ante  G/nd^ 
Af,  pp.  395—397,  or  C.  W.  F.  Wakh's 
kistoriA,  vol  i.  pp.  415—422. 

Bardesanes  wrote  much  against  various 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  ci  I 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an* 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  hi 
which  had  l)een  translated  out  of  Syriac  int 
observes,  **  Si  autem  tanta  vis  est  et  fulgor  i 
prctatione,  quantam  putamus  in  sermone  [ 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  Mm 
philosophers.  Eusebius,  in  his  Praf/>anU\ 
yelica  (vL  10),  has  preserved  a  fragnien 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  und« 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  T 
mcnt  is  published  by  (Jralie,  in  his  Syicilfi 
J'atrunL,  vol.  L  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  Orel 
collection  entitled  Alexandria  A  mmonii^  Hoi 
tL'sanis^  ^'c,  de  Fato^  quae  tmpenunt^  Turii 
Grabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  th 
nitione*^  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romi 
committed  pUgiarism  by  wholeiAle  apon  Bai 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  c 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  b} 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acnt^l; 
tured  by  Colbeig  {de  Oritf,  et  /'ruyrvas.  h 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Ba 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  concluiUd 
contahied  a  defence  of  fiitalism.  Euaebiiu 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  aa( 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marci 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  pn>bably  Antoninv 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthi 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  16.). 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wruc 
worics  concerning  the  persecntiuo  of  the  CI 
The  majority  of  the  iMnied  soppoae  tkat 


ich,  in   this  improTed  adaptatioii,  long 


_  I  of  FvphjTj  (de  AhtHMmiia,  It. 
also  m  lut  fngmeat  de  Stygt},  a  Barde- 
bylmiiiB  it  mentioned,  whom  Votsiiii 
.    Grate,    iT.    171.    Stnmx  {Hut.  Bar- 

BaniemMmulantm)^  Heeren  (Stobaei  Edqg, 
d  Hariet  (Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  it.  p.  247) 
aa  altogether  a  different  person  from 
ea  of  EdetM.  Dodwell  (Dm,  ad  Jn- 
.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardeaanet 

Syrian  Onoetic,  and  maintaint  that  he 
1,  not  under  Maicns  Antoninus,  bat  Ek- 

and  in  this  last  position  Orabe  concurs. 

317.)  Lardner  conoeires  that  the  hi»- 
ad  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
adljusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
1  who  had  acquii^  an  eariy  n*putation 
ion  of  Marcus  Anrelius  was  still  living, 
U  blase  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabalos. 
oning  on  the  question  is  Tery  sound  ;  yet 
xra  oonsideimtion  of  the  ancient  authorities 
■a  to  agree  with  Vossins  and  Heeren.  The 
lea  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  ooncem- 
adianOymnosophists.  (kaath.HisLEecle9, 
Jerooie,  ib  Viri$  IlUutr,  c.  33  ;  Soxomen, 
%  and  the  Edessene  Chronicle.  The 
4ani  authorities  are  the  works  of  Caye, 
t,  and  Rcmi  Ceillier ;  Beansobre,  Hii- 

MamkUt^  jfc^  toL  iL  p.  128 ;   Ittig, 

Dim,  d»  HatretiareL  isei.  ii  6.  §  85 ; 
» Dim,  da  kaerm,  Valmtim,  §XTiii.;  Lardner, 
^  ^  <fts  Gospel  Hiatorfy  part  ii.  ch.  28, 
lvtoa'\i  Ladirm  ypom  Eodmiattieal  Utt- 
eL  xz.  ToL  iL  ppb  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
r  Cftrift  Rdigioth  4^  L  i  p.  112,  ii  pp. 
;743;  andGKBbe,Mosheim,Wa]eh,and 
.«.)  .       [J.M.M.] 

[>YUS   or   BARDYLLIS    (B^uXit, 


in  A.  D.  28.  The  gentile  name  of  Baiea  Soranua 
seems  to  hare  been  Senrilius,  as  Senilia  wai  the 
name  of  his  danghter.  SoianoswasoonsulsuffiKtua 
in  A.  D.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro* 
consul  of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  seal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  d;  66. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intinuicy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Flautus],  and  Uie  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Serrilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  tha 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
fiither*s  danger:  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  PoUio,  who  had 
b«en  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution* 
The  chief  witness  against  father  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus  ;  to  whose 
act  of  viUany  Juvenal  alludes  (iil  116), 
**  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Discipulumque  senez.** 
Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Mnsonius  Rnfus  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tae.  Atm„ 
ziL  53,  xvL  21,  23,  30—33,  HuL  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  IziL  26 ;  SchoL  ad  Juv,  i.  33,  vi. 
551.) 

BARES.    [Bardss.] 

BA'ROASUS  (Bdpyacos)^  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Baigasa  in 
Caria  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v, 
Bdfrroffa.)  [L.  &] 

BA'RQTLUS  {B^pyvkot),  a  fnend  of  Bellero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 

moratinn  nf  vrKmn   KAllMmnknn   onvA  tn  a  tnvn  in 
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cient  eridifiice  it  abiy  §hewn  bjr  thn  candid  Tille- 
Diunt  (Ailnuiintt^  &c.  toL  i.  j*.  657,  &c.)  Soine 
other  rn\)uloiM  iitorift  concerning  Biiniaba«  are  re* 
Jftled  by  Alt^xander,  a  monk  of  Cyprot*  wHcm«  age 
it  doubtful ;  by  Theodont*  L<?ctor ;  and  in  thi?  Cle- 
m^ntitta,  the  Recogriitiona  of  Clemens,  and  the 
apttrioim  PuMtia  Barttal/ae  in  Cjjfpro,  forged  in  the 
tuimo  of  Mark, 

TerttiUiiiii,  in  hit  treatlie  '*de  Pudicitia,"  a«cribea 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabai ;  but  this 
npinioUf  though  probribly  shared  by  tome  of  hit 
coutempanLriefly  it  destitute  of  all  probability* 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  fianmbii  u  bold  in  grant 
f«Terenc9e  among  the  Tttrkt,  and  hat  been  tnmtlated 
inUf  Italian,  Spanith,  and  Engli»h,  It  eeemi  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo- 
lations  of  «oroe  Mohammedan  writer.  ( Fabric  Q>- 
lies  ApotrypJktu  Xovi  TaiammUi,  Pan  Tertia,  pp. 
373-3^4  :  WhiteV  Bamptom  Ueiunt,} 

Retpeoting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Baraabai 
great  divetiiity  of  oploiion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hn^^h  Menard^  in  1645, 
dowi)  to  the  present  day.  The  ejctcrmU  evidence 
is  doddodly  in  fiivour  of  its  genoineneia ;  for  the 
epifitle  h  ascribed  to  Bamabaa,  the  coodjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Gement  Alei- 
andrinu^s  and  twice  by  Origen.  EufM;bius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Barnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  cnnou.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contctiti  of  the  epistle^  we  are  at  a  loas  to  con- 
ceiva  how  any  senotu  believer  in  divine  revelation 
eotUd  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  fnU  of  such 
grofti  abnirdities  and  blandon  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifU  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  authorV  name  waa  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  finding  its  contents  so  aeeoid^ 
nut  with  their  lystcm  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  cnnclmuon  that 
it  wna  com  posed  by  the  aieocinte  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  ionnd  in  eeveral  Oreok  mnnn- 
■cripto  appended  to  Polycarp*»  Epiiile  to  the  Phi- 
lipfHans.  An  old  Latin  tran«lation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  waa  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  wia 
dtaeovered  tltat  they  all  of  them  want  the  timt  four 
ehapton  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  tmnila^ 
liaik,  «Q  tho  omr  bandi  it  d«ttitiil«  ni  the  k«t  four 
obaplefi  c<mliyii6d  in  die  Qrctk  eodicet.  An  edi- 
tion of  thi«  epistle  waa  ppepand  by  Uthef,  and 
printed  at  OHord  ;  but  it  perished,  with  the  cKcep- 
tion  of  a  few  pngc'k  lA  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1614.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to,  at  Parit ;  this  edition  was  prr*pared 
by  Menju^  and  brought  out  after  hii  death  by 
Luke  d'Acherry  ;  in  iG4(i,  by  Isaac  Vosi^iot,  ap- 
pended to  hiA  edition  of  the  rpUtln*  of  Ignatius; 
in  16'55,  4to,  ut  Ilelmttadt,  edited  by  Mwler;  in 
1672,  with  raliuible  nct^n  hy  the  t»dttor.  in  TDtele- 
rin*N  edition  of  the  At  Jad- 

ed in  lioth  of  Lc  Clen  "r  >rk ; 

in  I6a0,  Isaac  VoMiim^  .  >d; 

IllSaS,  12ma.  at  Oitftml,  mi  led 

1^  Bishop  FtfJU  and  con  tail  II  vmg 

flfiimeiilt  of  Lf  ahrr**  note«  ;  in  ib«  mtw  yotr,  in  the 
Vaili  Sacra  of  tSU'phen  Le  Movi»e  •  tint  hr*it  votfimw 
containing  loitg  prolegomruiu 
\ix  but  very  leanird  anuor  v 
Ul  174<i,  fiycj.   in  Ru*m-1  ..  . 

er*i  in  ITftB,  tn  i  A\*9 

llMAiofAeoti  Pidrum;  ni  ,  in 
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hit  first,  and,  in  1 8 12,  i»  hit  ttcmut  «4ittnB  tC 

Poirg* Apodotici,    In  I'liigltfth  we  have  ottfi 

tion  of  this  epiatle  bf  Arvhbtthop  \V^ 

published  in  1  f>!/U  and  often  ivnhoted. 

German  tni"-i  'ti-"-  ■  ♦"   ♦    *^f^  itsii^  mt*  bf 

iuthetirtii  t^ttrnKt 

and  by  11» . 

teU  Harnahjs  tk-Jt  AViM  mU^nmeki^ 

rrlddrt^  Tilbingen,  1840.  [XILJIJ 

RARRUS,  T.  RKTU'CUiS*  of  ^uihmK  A 
town  in  Piccnum,  is  detcribed  trjr  Gwcva  (Jh^ 
4(i),  at  the  mutt  cloqumt  of  wm  oiwtef*  #«l  df 
Rome.  In  Cieem'a  time  amrtfaj  of  hia  m%\hm 
delivered  at  Atculnm  were  tuiiaat,  and  ala^a* 
against  Caepio,  which  wnt  tpoken  at  Hooc  Tib 
C^iepio  was  Q,  Serriiiut  piepio,  who  p«tiiM  % 
the  social  war*  Ik  c*  »0.  '[CAanoJ 

BARSANU  PfllUS  (B«<Nr«jW#4M), 
of  Gaxa,  alwut  .^48  a^  D^  waa  tba  autbiir  al 
works  on   aceticiion,  which  aiw  pftMTVtd  lli 
xn  the  imperial  li^nrv  nt  VjKTTTa 
UbrarvatF  :Vaiiii.)|P« 

BAKSI  hter  of 

ba£ui^  the  k^.L..^,  u,  ^^.m-,  wu»^  ..^4.,  wiftol 
the  Rhodion.   In  n.&  S54,  th6  jmx  af 
invasion  of  Asia,  the  and  her  ehildfan  viit 
by  Menmon  to  Dareius  II L  aa  ^ottmi  il 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  enMiing  ^«i£,  whca 
wat  betmyed  tn  the  Mf*4*niiM^  thi  Irit 
bonds  of  Alexander,  by  whiOiB  iIm  iMOMt 
ther  of  a  son  namtd  HeRmheOi     Ott 
death,  a  c  323^  a  dam  to  the  throne  on  thit 
behalf    was  ttnttiooetefully  urged    by  Ni 
From  a  comparison  of  the  aeconnta  of 
and  Justin^  it  appears  that  he  waa  brouflil  iqr 
Pecgaiaiit  ander  hia  mother^  C3»«,  and  itei 
iband  hit  &c«  when  (&  gl  84^9)  PoJyspsnte 
induoed  by  Coasander  lo  nuiidef  hiuL  i  Vua.  a\ 
21,  Bum.  1 ;    Diod.  xril  23^  «. 
iii.  13.  Hi,  X.6.  §10;  JntLai.  U>, 
Piius.  ix.  7.)      PUitarcb  l^im,  IcJ  luu 
Ulster  *  of  hen,  of  the  mmm  mudo,  whaai 
der  gave  in  marrlnge  to  Enownea  li  1^ 
nuptials  at  Suta  in  n,  u  324  ;  bvt  sae  AtOi 
vii.  p.  \\%  e. 

2.  Known  alto  by  the  ntma  of  Sutrifa^  w 
ehkr  dangbter  of  Ottreiut  UI^  and  Ihshiv 
bride  of  Akxander  al  Suaa,  ».  c  324» 
yew  afUr  Alirtand«r*t  death  «ha  w«t 
mofdezed  by  Roxana,  actings  in  enn  __ 

regent  Perdicraa,  thliiull  Mtt  of  lltfiittt\  giafi 
birth  to  a  son  whaift  oaiflM  might  iMtAum.  iJm 
those  of  her  own.  (Phit.  J/«r.  7u,  77  s  An.  .iaA 
vit.  p,  148,  d. :  Diud.  xviL  107.)  Jatt^  (li  lft| 
teems  to  confound  this  Banttn  wllih  iba  aae  mtmt 
tioned  above.  [&  C] 

BARSUMAS  or  BAlLsAt  MAS,  bitbt^  if 
NisibU  (4  35-4 HA  x.  n.  l  \2t^  imsi  mk^ 

neut  l««dart  of  the  N<-*i  >  «fi)i>nt  |aiM4 

fur  Nettorianjaoi  in  Pciiki  iirinirrtHw  adbmaim 
nnd  the  patfoiai|v  of  tha  Ui^  l*^aiaKa,  mhrn, « 
the  initl^itiail  of  "^ 
htngdom  tha  oppomnti  af  te  N< 
U>wed  ihn  btii-r  to  anvl  Sdaaaiia  and  O 
into  n  »nf.    ti«i  WHS  the  »al&ar  ^  mmm 

poleiii  uhidi  art  losA-     lie  eaatl  »4  lp 

eonfoumlia   14 1  in   BaniitiiaA^  aa  ahfctV  ^^  *■* 
iar  EmychkakB   liy  the  »mms^  m 


*  Prfhctps  a  hal^alaltf,  a  dainkiar  «f 
by  the  sisicr  of  MaoiAMi  and  llaiiiai* 
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1  the  right.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
•  dmth  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  folsely 
to  him,  which  it  condemned  hy  Pope 
I  his  decree  de  LUnia  Apocrypha,  (Tille- 
inrATw,  ^c.  vol.  i.  pp.  387—389,  642 — 
tec  ;  Mosheim,  de  Rtbut  Chrisiiunorum^ 
»,  &c. ;  Neander,  Alitfemnne  Geschirhte, 
13.)  [J.  M.M.] 

LENTES(Bap«'o^Kn;j),or  BARZAEN- 
f^d€irros\  aatrnp  of  the  Arachoti  and 
ras  present  at  the  battle  of  Guagamcla, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Pcrtian  army 
with  BcMus  atrninst  Dareins.  He  was 
ms  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
m  Alexander  Mas  in  pursuit  of  him  ; 
:hi»  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
I  by  the  inhabitants  and  dePvered  up  to 
*,  who  put  him  to  death.  (Arrinn,  Jna6. 
,  25  ;  l>iod.  xvii.  74 ;  Curt  vi.  6,  viii. 

AXES  (Bopurf^ijf),  n  Mede,  who 
the  ioverpignty  during  Alexander's  ab- 
fndia,  bnt  was  seized  by  Atropatcs,  the 
Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 

(Arrian,  Anal*,  vi.  29.) 
VNES  (Bc^drns),  1.  One  of  the  early 
Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
«  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninns. 
dinted  Kitrnp  of  the  Parthj-aei  by  Bessus, 
afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alcxan- 
•ian,  Anah.  iv.  7.) 

Bat),  kinf^  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
n  B.  c.  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
t  succeeded  his  fiither  Boteiras,  and  was 
icceeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetea.  He 
"alantn*,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
1  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
,  ed.  On'Ui.) 

.El'DES  (B«riAef8trr).  1.  A  Greek 
in,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
tpi  A j^cwf  'Ouripticris)f  of  which  an  epi- 


is  given  br  Mosheim  {EocUm.  Hist.  bk.  L  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.  §§  11-13,  and  de  Reb,  CkritL  ante  Constant 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  {Hittory  (/ Htretics^  bk.  iL 
c  2),  and  Wakh.  (Hist,  der  Ketxer,  i.  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  CommerUarin  on  the 
Gospel,  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  iirahe,  Spici/rff,  u.  p.  89.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  •*  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides,"  which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

6.  Bishop  of  the  Jjibyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  '*on  the  time  of  our 
Lord*s  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaschal  fast  should  cease."  The  letters  of 
Basileides  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  bv  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  rear  256  a.  n.  (A/trf.  Litt  gub.  ann.)    [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assat- 
tination  of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  dcKpatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomcdeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
A.  D.  21 3.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  35.)      [W.  R.] 

BASILICA.     [Praxilla.] 

BASI'LACAS.     [NicKPiionus  BASiLirAs.] 

BASI'LICUS  (BaaikucSs)^  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  lie  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apsines  of  Oadam,  he  nnmt 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  ppecitied 
one  Tfpa  rmv  9id  tcSk  \4^hjv  trxtM^TttP^  a  second 
iffpl  ^TopiKfjs  TrapMrKfi/rjs^  a  third  irepl  curwTJtrcwr, 
and  a  fourth   irepl  /ufTora-o<T)(rcwf.    (Suidar.  ».  rr. 
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Codex  repeiitae  praeicctionis.  In  the  fint  nnd  se- 
cond pre&ces  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  coiuinii»- 
tionen  are  mentioned  in  the  following  onler: — 
Joannes,  Leontius,  Phocas,  Basilcidca,  Thomas, 
Tribonianus,  Constantinus,  Theophilus,  Dioscurus, 
Pmenentinas.  From  the  same  sonrccs  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Bosileidcs  had  been  praefoctus 
proetorio  of  the  East,  and  invcsti>d  with  the  dig- 
nity of  potricius,  and  that  in  529  he  was  W.  uf 
Illyricum.  [J.  T.  G  ] 

DASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apoht^ite, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantino  the  Great.  She  is  believi*d  to 
hare  been  the  daughter  of  Anicius  Julianus,  consul 
in  A.  D.  3*22,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  bhe 
died  in  331,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  BaHilino- 
polis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammiiin. 
Marcellin.  zxv.  3 ;  Liban.  Orat  xii.  p.  262;  Not.  eccl. 
HierocL  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  article  CoNRTANTiNUft  Maonub.     [W.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  (BAriXif),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncci^ 
tain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  ('Ii^iicd), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(iz.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  sizt>  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  //.  AT.  vL  29.  s.  35.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharchides  among  the  writert.  on  tho 
east  (Ap.  PhaL  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  BatUeut,) 

BASILI'SCUS  (BcuriXi<r«rof),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Ijco  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brothei^in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  **dux  "  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  a.  d.  4G3.  In  4f)8,  he 
i^-as  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  famous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genaeric,  king  of  the  Vandals — one  of  the  greatobt 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  U'tween 
Leo  I.  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Illyricum. 
BasiliMnis  was  ordered  to  soil  direct  to  Carthiip>, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  M:ir- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Heraclius  of  KdcsHa. 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  eaat  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  numlier  of  shipft  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Babiliscus,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  boen  diiferently 
calculated  by  different  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
mons;  but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephorus  Orcgoras,  who  spades  of  one  hundred 
thousand  thipa,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyiitts 
or  a  grow  exaggeration,  everything  makcM  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
himdrad  and  thirteen  ihipa,  having  each  one  hun- 
dnd  men  on  board.  Sardinia  and  Libya  wen.- 
■InodT  eonqoeied  l^^  ICaroelliniit  and  Herulius 
wImo  HMiliieiis  cost  anchor  off  the  l^romontoriuni 
MmirU,  now  ome  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Genseric, 
tHTifiidt  ir  ^'^C^"!  ^  be  mh  spoke  of  submiuion, 
lid  flMJuiciia  to  allow  him  five  davs  in 
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the  army,  mi'l  »uccf«ded 

peror.    (OttoliMfr  or  Hoxtn 

was  short    He  cnti^mvcl  Uj«> 
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niaed  the  KfiivditanK  in 
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ful  conihif)  ^tmyi^d  i 
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Basiliscoa  was  bribed  by  QmmA,} 


faem,  Ixxiii.  ]  ;  Socrateg,  //.  E,  ii. 
Eonien,  H.  K  ii.  43.) 
f>  of  Caesarbia  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
1  Basil  the  Great,  was  bom  a.  d.  3*29, 
Christian  fiamily  which  had  long  been 
!!aesareia,  and  some  roenilien  of  which 
1  in  the  Maxioiinian  persecution.  His 
named  Basil,  ivas  an  eminent  advocate 
'  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia  :  his  inother^s 
Bmnielia.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
f  the  Christian  fiuth  partly  by  bis  pa- 
chicfly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
d  at  Neocaesareia  in  Pontus,  and  had 
rer  of  Gregory  Tliaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
His  education  was  continued  at  Caesa- 
ppodocia,  and  then  at  Cunstimtinople. 
rding  to  some  accounts,  or,  acconling  to 
Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
lents  of  ancient  writtfrs  on  this  matter 
d ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
•ibaniuA  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
rhen  Basil  was  a  young  man.      The 

•  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
ut  on  insufficient  grounds.  From  Con- 
'  be  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
ur  years  (351-355  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 

•  Himerios  and  Proacresius.  Among  his 
enta  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre- 
insen.  The  hitter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
pfodocia,  and  had  been  BiisiPs  school- 
r  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
itimate  friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
lil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 

to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
ment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
talk  of  all  the  city.     Basil^s  success  in 

•o  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
s  fame  had  preced«d  hiin ;  and  in  the 
that  city  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 


through  Pontns  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticisra,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namefiake  of  Ancyra  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in 
an  embassy  to  Conhtantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
cmperor^s  confimuition  of  the  decrees  of  the  B}niod 
of  beleuceia,  by  wliich  the  liomoiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anomoiaus ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reuier 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  ho  hiid  also  received  deacon*s  orders  from  Me* 
letius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(36U)  Biu»il  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monast(>ry,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  lett«*r  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  cmperor^s  npostocy. 
Other  letters  followed;  and  it  is  prolmble  that 
Bobil  would  havesuifered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(36*2),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesansia,  and  his  successor  Eusebius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
sebius deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Vulens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Cacsiircb.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Eunomius ;  and  now  his  loss  was  ».o 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Na/ianzen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  Iwing  hiinst'lf  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affair*.  (3Go.)     B;isir8  leani- 
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BASILIUS. 


to  a  second  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Valons  ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  ncif^hbourhood,  and 
against  Modestus,  the  prefect  »f  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valcns  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  a.  d.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  niid  was  buried  at  Caesareia.  His  epitaph  by 
Grfjfory  Nazianzen  is  still  exUmt  The  following 
ore  his  chief  works:  1.  Els  riip  ilae^ntpov^  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days'  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
rariuus  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Viiginity.  6.  Commentary  {ipfiTivtia 
or  ll^yy\tris)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  'Ayri^^ftTiKds  rou  drroKorYrrrtKou  rov  6vfffft€ous 
EuvofuoUy  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  n«pl  rov  dytov  -^pwputTos,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius  :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  *AainrriK<(, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (^txcC),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  and  Care.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  BasiTs  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1551 ;  the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vols.  fbl.  Paris, 
1721 — 1730.  (Qregor.  Nazian.  Orai,  in  Lawi. 
BoiiiH  M. ;  Oregor.  Nyss.  Vii,  S.  Afacrinac ; 
Gamier,  Vita  S.  Boiilii;  Socrates,  H,  E.  iv.  26 ; 
Sozomen,  H.  E,  vl  17;  Rufinus,  ILE.  xL  9; 
Suidas,  «.  V.  BoirlAflior.^ 

3.  Of  CiLiciA  {6  KiAi{),  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photias  gives  a 
■hort  account  {Cod,  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot  Cod,  107),  and  one  against 
ARheluus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
i,v.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  A.  u.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Sblsucbia  in  Isauria  from  448 
till  after  458,  distinguii«hiHl  himself  by  taking  al- 
temately  both  sideit  in  the  Eutychian  controveroy. 
His  works  arc  publi»lu»d  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  the  Piiris  edition  of  l(i22.  He 
must  not  be  coufuunded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chiysostom,  as  is  done  by  Photius.  (0«/.  168, 
p.  116,ed.Bckker.)  [P.S-l 

BASI'LIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (Ba/rfX«or  6  Ma- 
«r«5«i'),  emperor  of  the  i'^ast,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ciioractcrs  recorded  in  hiotory,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  olmobt  incredible  advon- 
turvs.  He  was  probably  born  in  a.  l>.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  bi*en  the  dencendant  of  a  |irinee  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsocidoe,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  lai^e  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
prukibly  two  Arsociilao  who  settled  in  Tlinice, 
Chiienes  and  Artabanus.  The  father  of  Bisil, 
howi'viT,  was  a  small  landowner,  tlic  family  having 
graduully  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  s.'itd 
to  havu  Uhmi  a  descendant  of  ConsLintinc  the  Great. 
At  an  early  age,  Bai>il  was  mode  pri<ioner  by  a 
porty  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  tlieir  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  Ho  was  ran- 
somi*d  several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  ConsiAii- 
tiuoplc  a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
stepii  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attnuted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  wliose 
recnuini<*ndatioii  ho  w.is  presented  to  Theophiius 
MmiameJ  the  Little,  a  cou^n  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
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philn^  (829-842),  who,  a  diminutive  man  hinsrlC 
liktHl  to  be  surfounded  by  tail  and  handstmie  fbi4- 
men.     Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  aronmpuBifd 
his  muster   to   Greece,  was  adopted   by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patrai.     Her  wealth  enabled  hia  la 
pnrcluise  lai^  estates  in  Macedonia,  wbeooe  kf 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  dM 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pivtended  de* 
scent,  on  his  mother*s  side,  either  from  Alezands 
the  (ireat  or  his  father,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  vbidi     ^ 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  &b)e.  Ht       ■ 
contiimed  to  attend  the  little  Theophilua,  and  ■fttr     •  -_ 
the  accession  of  Michael  II  I.  in  842,  attracted  tW     '-^ 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  siagb     '<- 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  ivpuied  ts  li     a 
the  firat  pugilist  of  his  time.     In  854  Micharii^ 
pointed  him  his  chief  chamberhiin ;  and  the  mt      ; 
tion  of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  ca»    -  r^ 
tien  used  to  say  that  he  ivas  the  lion  who  vsdi    .-;r 
devour  them  all.    Basil  was  married  to  one  Umk, 
by  whom  he  bad  a  son,  Constantine ;  but,  in  etim    .;-. 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  nl 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  crnicubine  of  At      .^ 
empemr,  who  took  in  exchange  Thci-la,  tbenltf     •  ^ 

of  llasil.     The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Dteat     „ 

ber,  865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  tii—  .;_ 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  i»  •.  v 
Huence  of  Basil  incrpased  daily,  and  he  was  dsnf  - 
enough  ti)  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  einpcnrt 
uncle,  Bardus  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Cttm  ,^^_ 
had  been  confern-d«  and  who  was  asMwinilfd  ii  .— - 
the  presence  of  MichacL  ^^ 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  Afr 
gustus  and  the  administration  of  the  ( 
volved  upon  him,  Michael  being  anaUe  to  c 
it  on  account  of  hb  drankenness  and  other  rim 
The  cmpen»r  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  Ml 
associate,  and  n*solved  upon  his  niin ;  bat  be  «■ 
pn>vent4>d  from  carrying  his  plan  into  ezecatioD  bj 
the  Ixild  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrinHi 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  theSiA 
of  September,  867. 

BiOkil,  who  sncceeded  hira  on  the  throne,  WM 
general,  but  a  Imid,  active  man,  whose  inte{li|[CiB 
wan  of  tt  superior  kind,  though  his  ch.inctat  «■ 
KUiiiied  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  IcsmI 
during  the  time  of  his  sbvery  among  the  baibariai 
and  of  his  courticrship  at  Constant! n«>ple.    Hi 
famous  )iatriarch  Photius  having  caused  thfliei^ 
ligious  troubles  for  which  bis  name  is  so  i 
cuouB  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  ! 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  C^msl 
nople,  and  put  Igimtius  in  hi<»  place.     He  likeviv 
ordered  a  campaign  to  l»e  undorbiken  againsl  thi 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  hi»  genenk 
bnini;ht  to  obedience.    A  still  greater  dangrr  aresa 
from  the  Arali^  who,  during  the  rvign  of  the  is- 
competent  Michael  II  I.,  had  nuidegr^'at  pmgwssin 
Ahiii  and  Enroiie.    Biu>ii,  who  knew  hnw  tu  cfaoai* 
giNid  generals,  forced  the  Arab*  to  rrnounee  iht 
liicge  of  KagUiiL      In  87*2,  he  accnnipcuiird  k*s 
Asiatic  amiy,  which  cn>saed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagrtnciita,  r«pi«i- 
ally  in  Cilicui  in  875.    In  877  the  pathardi  l^ta- 
tiuH  died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  nrsaniins  t-is 
former  dignity,  under  circumsUnces  the  namiitv 
of  which  iN'lnngs  to  the  life  of  Photic^.     Th» 
Hucce«i  which  the  Givek  arms  had  oblainrJ  acn:nrt 
the  Aralw,  encouraged  Basil  to  lunn  the  pl&n  tl 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  sua  them  psrt  wi 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  thrr  had 


Tbe  new  eomniaaderiii^cfaief  of  the 
la  ItaJjr  irai  Stepbaniu  M&Keiitiu^, 
ffeutnl^  who  was  loua  itiperwded 
by  Kkrphonw  Pliocas,  the  grand- 
ioepbonu  PhocM  who  became  emperor 
'm  885 ;  nod  in  one  cam- 
glioma  Pkocu  ejrpelled  the  Arabs  from 
Ift  «f  Italy,  and  fotced  tbem  to  content 
irfdi  Bid) J. 

^,  Btaak  lott  liU  eldect  «oti,  Conitsknlincu 
L««,  who  succeeded  Bull  lu  Leo 
iphiu»  wai  for  Mtne  lime  tbe  £ftVounte 
till  Qoe  S^ntabai&n  Ricoeeided  in 
lIcMuy  between  the  i!!mperor  and  bis  son. 
Ittager  ^  being  put  lo  di^ih  for  cnmes 
id  never  amunitte-d,  when  Baj^U  diiiCO' 
le  had  b«en  abn«ed  by  a  traitor.  San- 
piiniabed  (BJiSd)^  and  the  good  under- 
tveen  Bacil  and  Leo  wa^  no  more 
im  th«  month  of  Febrtiar>-,  666,  Baul 
id  bj  »  vtag  while  hunting,  and  died 
of  hU  wounds  OD  the  let  of  Mareh 


lyeax. 

I»  acM  af  tbe  greatest  emperon  of  the 
naa  admired  and  respected  by  his  aub- 
oatiaDa  of  Kurupe.  The  weak  go- 
kf  Hiebaal  TIL  had  been  vniTeraaiy 
tbe  empire  under  him  waa  on  the 
lo,  through  externa]  enemiei  and  inter- 
Bififl  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish' 
^ih  a  well  Mgvtnited  admiuistintioa, 
bj  Mnuidamble  oonquestt.    As  a 

I  is  kn^^-'-  '--r  ^■---~'-  ^ ' :i  new 

P  ibe  hiw  the 

^MiFra^fif^  "<  ■"/'  or 

whitli  Here  tiiii»iied  by  in*  &oq 

iiH«  fni|grfnent#'<l   by   rr4||«.tantiii]e 

f  this 

:  hu*. 


■a  uiB  BHiiBi  wuu.  w  mmpum  ii*f  m  um- 
Miuredonian  dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  a.  n.  95B  % 
he  had  a  youugir  brother,  Constantinei^  and  two 
sisiera,  Anna  and  Theophaiio  or  Thcophania,  Ro- 
utnims  ordert-rd  that,  after  hi*  deatli,  which  look 
{>l3ce  in  363,  liifi  in&tit  sons  &boiild  reign  together^ 
uudL^r  the  guurdifLnship  of  their  mothtT,  Thcopbano 
or  Tbeophauia ;  but  she  married  Nicephoniib  Pho- 
cas,  the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  mi  Bed  him  to  tlie 
throne^  which  he  occupied  till  2^%  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimi&ccs,  wha  succeeded  to 
his  pUtce.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  ZiiniiciiS  re- 
c^ired  poison  in  Cilicla,  and  «lied  in  ConstaiiLinnple 
io  the  monlh  of  Jojiitary,  1*76.  After  his  deaili, 
VUxsW  and  Con&timtiiic  ascended  th«  throne  ;  but 
Constaritine,  wiili  llic  exception  of  some  milit^ury 
ei|jedi lions,  in  wbith  he  distinguished  himfcelf^  led 
a  luxurious  life  In  his  pahi^c  in  ConstantinopU, 
and  tbe  eare  of  the  government  derohed  upon 
BiUiil^  who,  alter  having  spent  bis  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  eitravogances  of  evory  detcriptiow,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  bis  ancestor,  Basil  l^  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  iu  the  East, 

The  reign  of  Ba^il  II.  was  an  alioost  uninter- 
rupted leriefl  of  civil  troubles  and  won,  in  whichi 
however,  the  imperial  amis  obtained  extraordinary 
suceesiu  The  emperor  gfnemlly  commanded  hi* 
armies  in  person,  and  becaniie  renowiied  as  one  of 
the  greatent  geueralM  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
be  seated  on  the  thrune,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Sclerus^  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  oT  miii,  was  at  Jo^t  de- 
feated by  tbe  imperial  gen  end,  l*hoca5,  and  obliged 
to  take  rcftige  among  tbe  Anibs*  Oibo  IL,  ^wr 
peror  of  Gemiany,  n  ho  bad  married  Theopbania, 
the  sister  of  Uasil^  chiimed  Cahihria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  hitd  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theopbania.  Basil,  uiiabb 
to  send  suihcient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabi 
.>^  Siailv>a«atBSJt  Otbu«  who.  after  oblainiuir  j 
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the  war,  which  lasted,  urith  a  few  interrnptioni, 
till  1018,  with  a  succeMfal  campaign  in  987;  aiul, 
during  the  following  yean,  he  made  conqueut  after 
conqaett  in  the  south-western  [mrt  of  that  king- 
dom, to  wliich^  Rpcirus  and  n  considemble  part  of 
MaoHlonia  b(>lon<{cd.  In  99<),  however,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  overran  all  Maceilonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  coiKjuered  Thesaaly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Having 
marched  back  into  Tlieswly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  wlio  advanctnl  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchios,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity ;  his  army  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  B:isil,  Nicephorus 
Xiphiat,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Pnrasth- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  100*2, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back;  and  during  the 
twrlve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  and  was  signalized  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  wore 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephorus  Xi- 
phias.  The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  bv  a  band  of 
15,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unliappy  warriors,  thus  mutihited  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senwiless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgiiria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  luuc  Angelua. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  mont  remaraable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Sclerus  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phflcas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phoais  in  a  battle,  and  grantod 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Sclerus;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  (ireeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
Basil  in  10'2'2  against  the  king  of  Northeni  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangen>us 
mutiny  of  Sclerus  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho- 
rus Phocas  mentioned  alwve,  who  n-belled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  wh(»  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obe<liencc.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Biu>ii  me<Iitatcd  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  frum  the  Arabs,  and  hod  almost  terminated 
his  preparati(ms,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  iMue.  His  suc- 
cesaor  was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Onsbintine 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  (.-aiinot 
be  doubted,  that  Bohil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  y»uth,  promiiied  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  absttnena*. 
He  was  of  course  much  praiwd  by  the  ch-rgy ;  hut 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars, 
which  could  not  be  carrie<l  on  witiiout  hesivy  taxes; 
he  was  be»ides  very  ra|tacious  in  occumuhiling  trea- 
sures for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  tum  of  '200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
"^kt million poonda sterling.  Zooanu(voLiLp.*225) 
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mnltiplies  the  snm  by  chan;iing  pmmdi  n 
but  this  in  either  an  enonnout  eza^gcim) 
error  of  a  copyist  Basil,  though  great 
ral,  was  an  unlettered,  ignnrant  man,  i 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  liuratiire  yic 
power  of  the  sword.  (Ccdren.  p.  fi4.»,  \x 
(ilycas,  p.  :K)5,  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Z<>ii.ir. 
197,  &c  ed.  Paris ;  Theophan.  p.  4.7 
Paris.)  I 

BA'Sr  LUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  t 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only 
century  B.  c.  It  is  frequently  writtei 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Basilus,  wh 
shewn  to  be  the  correct  form  by  the  line 
(iv.4l6), 

**  Et  Basilum  videre  duoMn,"  ft 

1.  (MiNUcius)  Basill'h,  a  tribune  • 
diers,  served  under  SuILi  in  Greece  in  hit 
against  ArcheUus,  the  gtmeral  of  Mithri 
8<>.    (Appion,  AfitAr,  hO.) 

2.  M.  Mlsucius  Basil t'o.  (Cic.  ; 
38) 

3.  MiNUcius  BAMLL'fl,  of  whom  we 
thing,  except  that  his  tunib  was  on  t 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infamous  for  mlilif] 
ad  Alt,  vii.  9  ;  Ascon.  m  Milon^  p.  50,  i 

4.  L.  MlNUt:iUA  Bamlin  the  um 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  i 
his  will.     (Cie.  d^:  Of.  ill  IS,) 

5.  L.  MiNL'cius  Basiluk,  whose  orij 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his 
whom  he  was  adoptt^.  [N(».  4.]  Hesr 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  i 
Ambiorix,  a.  c.  54,  and  agiiin  in  52,  at 
which  campaign  he  was  st:itiuned  am»Dg 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  ti 
(C'aes.  D.  </.  vi.  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  H 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  brt'.ikin^  out  < 
war  in  49,  in  wiiich  he  runinuindi*«i  (uirt 
fleet  (Fior.  iv.  2.  §  32;  Lm^an,  iv.  416 
one  oi  Cuesar*s  awtaksins  in  b.  u  44,  all  I 
Brutus  and  others,  he  vn%  a  {ntsoiul 
the  dictator.  In  the  fullowing  yea 
himself  murdered  by  hiH  own  h'.avei 
he  hod  punished  some  of  ili«*ni  in  a 
manner.  (Appiaii,  ii,  C.  ii.  11. 'i,  iii.  98 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  ("icenr.  to  Ui 
gratulating  him  on  the  murder  uf  CaeiOi 
Fam,  vi.  15.) 

6.  (MiNi'cius)  Bamlia  is  attacked 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c.  41)  as  a  tiiv 
tony.  He  would  therefore  »wm  to  be 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SS.'VHK US  (Bturaapfvt),  a  sums 
nysus  (llor.  (urm,  i.  18.  11;  Miiciob.  • 
which,  according  to  the  explaiiatioiu  of  t 
is  dorivetl  from  fiouraapn  or  /3a<r<rafKi,  tb 
which  the  god  himi<rlf  ajid  the  Ma«*na 
wi'ar  in  '1  hrace,  and  wheiKv  the  Maei 
selves  are  often  called  iMJumntf  or  Uimu 
lumie  of  thi«i  gtinuont  again  seem*  to  be 
with,  or  ruthiT  the  SiiiiK*  as  /Sotfaopif,  i 
sych.  «.  r.  /Sjurffcyai),  pn^bably  beiausi- 
ginally  niaile  of  fox-kkiiis.  Others  denv 
Bii»i<areu»  from  a  Hebrew  word,  aicfrdii 
its  meaning  Wf>uld  bt*  the  kuuc  as  the  ' 
TfHiyris^  that  is,  the  pnt  ur^r  of  the  tii 
Mime  of  the  vuses  diMiuvrred  in  suut 
Uionvhus  is  repn*sehu-d  in  a  long  gan 
is  commonly  couaidervd  to  be  the  Th 
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[CoNSTANTiNUS.]  The  whole  history 
trigue,  to  interesting  and  important  on 
r  tlie  momentons  consequences  to  which 
lly  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
rlosirely  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
by  Valieftius  to  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
lib 

Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
«•  nombered  among  bis  lineal  descend- 
the  three  generations  which  followed 
'ly  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
,  —  Caiacalla,  Geta,  Elagabalua,  Alex- 
-emSf  Julia  Dorana,  Julia  Maesa,  Julia 
and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
Sept.  SoTerus)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
calla,  £lagal>alus  and  Alexander  Severus 
he  name  of  Ba«&:anus ;  and  we  find  his 
igfaier  Julia  Soemias  entitled  Bassiana  in 
tithe  bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at 
nd  publiiihiHl  with  a  dissertation  at  Home 

(Aurelius  Victor,  EpiL  c.  21,  has  pre- 
s  name ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
■aus,  IxxviiL  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
re  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
ad  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Car  a- 

[W.R.] 
JS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
for  the  years  a.  d.  258  and  2d9,  One 
is  probably  the  Pomponius  Basi:us  who 
lidiuscauie  forward  as  a  national  sai-nfice, 
tie  Sibylline  books  bad  declared  that  the 
lUl  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
f  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  hi« 
bat  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
his  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
anted  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himself. 
le  story,  however,  is  very  problematical. 
'ict.  I^.  c.  34  ;  comp.  Julian,  Cues.  p. 
rillemont  on  Claudius  II.)       fW.  R.I 
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to  have  written  a  Gredt  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  Liltru  ProprUty  and  whom  he  calls  Kpc^ 
Ttaros  Bcuro-of.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
said  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {^DeMorb,  Aeui.  iiL  16. 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  //.  A',  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Med.  i.  praef.)  and  St.  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  Huer.  i.  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Aetius,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric  Jiibiioih.  Gr.  vol.  xiiL  p.  101, 
ed.  vet ;  C.  G.  KUlin,  AddU.  ad  Elendu  Medic,  a 
Fain-.  4c  Ejchib.  fasc.  iv.  p.  1,  &c)        [W.  A.  G.] 

BASS  US,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Autonius  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hist. 
iii.  50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  tliirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dialog,  de  Oral.  23;  QuintiL  x.  I,  102,  &c.; 
Senec  Sua»or.  6,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  //.  N.  Praef., 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Bassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  B'ahr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  proenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dialog,  de 
OrtxU  c.  23)  rejects  Titus^  and  shews  from  Pritcian 
(lib.  viii.  p.  371,  ed.  Krchl),  that  PtdUiua  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIE'NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
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were  discovered  by  SextuA,  who,  however,  forgave 
him  on  his  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Pergamus.  Soon 
aftcrA^'ards,  however,  Bassus  spn^ad  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  povornor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seized  ui)on  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextus ;  but  b(>ing  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 

On  the  death  of  Sextus,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassus,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
whiw'h  were  wintering  in  Apatneia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicuu  Rissus  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c.  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apamcia,  where  he 
niiiintained  nimsclf  for  three  years.  lie  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabiiin  Al- 
chaudonins  and  the  Parthians  came  to  tlie  assist- 
ance of  Bussus.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero*s  client,  Deitoraus,  that  lie 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Biissus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistius,  Statius  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  three  legions,  but  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repulse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Biissus 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar*s  death,  b.  c.  43. 
The  troops  of  Biissus,  as  well  as  those  of  >[urcus 
and  Crispus,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Bassus,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cciss.  xlvii.  26 
—28  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59 ;  Cic 
pro  De'U.  8,  9,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam.  xi. 
1,  Phi/ip.  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12  ;  Li  v.  A><V. 
114,  121;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  69  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Joseph.  Atit.  xiv.  11,  D,  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  (/.  e.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Basbus.  Ac- 
cording to  Appian*8  stitement,  Bassus  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  an  Sextus  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  tlie  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  bis  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  because  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  lIen>upon  the  soldiers 
rose  agiiinst  Sextus,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAKSIUS.  1.  A  R..man  lyric  poet, 
who  Ihmrished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
QuintilLin  (x.  1.  §  9.i)  obs<»rves,  "At  Lyricorum 
idem  Honitius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. ...  Si  qucm- 
dani  adjicere  velis,  is  erit  Caesius  Bassus,  quero 
nuper  vidimus  t  sed  eum  lunge  praecedunt  iiigenia 
viventium.''  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
h.'iv4'  been  preserved,  one  of  these,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
fniind  in  Priocian  (x.  p.  897,  cd.  Putsch);  the  other 
is  quoted  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  513,  ed.  PutM<-h.)as 
an  example  of  MoIoBHiun  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  PerhiuH  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  BaM«us ; 
ani  the  oM  scholiast  informs  us,  that  he  was  des- 
tiovL'd  ulung  with  his  villa  in  A.  D.  79  by  the  enip- 


BASSUa 

tion  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmi^  Ilemilanfoa 
and  Pomi^»eii.     He  most  not  be  confounded  vitk 

2.  Caesius  Bassus,  a  Roman  (inunmarian  of  u> 
certain  date,  the  author  of  a  short  trnit  entitled 
^Ars  Ciiesii  Bussi  de  Metris,**  which  is  ^tnii 
the  **  Gmmmaticae  Latinae  Anrtore*  Antitjur  if 
Putschius  (Hanov.  1605).  pp. 2C6.VJ67 1 .  [W.ILl 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'S  US,  sumamr*!  Sh<iM. 
tieus,  was  in  all  probability  the  cnm{^lrr  of  tb 
(jteoponica  (Tcwiroviird),  or  woric  on  .\grirulun^ 
which  is  uf>ually  ascribed  to  the  empenr  (  odiIm* 
tine  Porphyn»gencta.  (a.  d.  911— •<.5.0.)  C» 
sianus  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  hr  tbt 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  (ilitaiaeA 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  we  know  i» 
thing,  save  that  he  lived  at  CunsLintin<>p!i>,  ai 
was  bom  at  Maratonym>ini,  probably  a  place  9 
Bith}'nia.  {(ift/jion.  v.  6,  conip.  v.  36.)  Tlsewsik 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  tvmtf 
l)oi)ks,  and  is  compiled  from  various  auth'tn^vhsM 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whoin  the  fnils^ 
ing  is  an  alphabetical  list: — Skx.  .Flliis  .AriK 
t;ANiT8  ;    Anatulkus  of  Beruus    [p.  I'>I.  h.]; 

APPt'LKlUS  ;    ArATL'S  of  S<i|i  ;  AlUSTOTRLCSlhl 

philosopher  ;  Damookkon  ;  Dlm  mkit!>  ;  dh 
DVMt's  of  Alexandria;  Cassmts  Diowmi*  rf 
Utica  ;  DioPiiANKsi  of  Nicae.i  ;  Fuirkntixw; 
Pronto  ;  Hibroclm,  governor  of  Bithynis  iradtf 
Diocletian  ;  IIippocraths  of  Cos,  a  vrtrriaiy 
surgeon,  at  the  time  of  Conhtantine  the  (Jwrtj 
Lkjntini^s  or  LKOsrirs  ;  Nkstor,  a  port  islhi 
time  of  Alexander  Scvpnis  ;  pAMPiiiLii^of  .\ln- 
andria;  Parami's;  Pei.auonh's  ;  pTvi.KMiirt 
of  AlexandrLi  ;  the  l)p):her8  QiriNTii.irs  ((»odi- 
anus  and  Maximus)  ;  Tarbstim'k  ;  TiiWJisifr 
Ti's  ;  Varko  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassianos  Bmhs 
has  contribiiteil  only  two  *.h«»rt  extracts  of  hii««ii 
namely,  cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  limjk. 

The  vari«MiA  subject**  treated  f.f  in  the(f«»|wii« 
will  best  appear  fruni  the  enntr>nts  of  the  dttfrrcll 
books,  which  ore  as  follow  :  1 .  <  >f  the  atmotpkif 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  starx  "L  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  asrii  ulturr,  a»J  ^ 
the  different  kinds  of  corn.  3.  Of  the  viriMl 
ngricuItunU  duties  suibible  to  each  month.  I  si' 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6-8,  Of  ibt 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  cultivatii>n  of  d* 
olive  and  the  making  of  nil.  lo — 12.  nf  b*«t^ 
culture.  13.  Of  the  animaU  and  in«4'Ctii  injuria 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  hinU  1^ 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  antifuthieR.  loJ  ■ 
the  maiingement  of  bees.  1 6.  Cn"  horvs.  i**^ 
and  cjimels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  I'J-^^ 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  1 9.  Of  dog*,  harrft,  **^ 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.     20.  Of  fishes. 

The  ( jcoponica  was  first  published  at  Verk»  »■ 
1538, 8 vo.,  in  a  I^atin  tnuitlation  made  byJw* 
Cormirius.  The  Greek  text  afipearrd  in  iHe  ^ 
lowing  year,  1539,  Svo.,  at  Ruel,  edilnl  bj  •'• 
Alex.  Bniuiconus  friHu  a  manuscript  in  thr  its- 
perial  library  in  Vienna.  The  next  eJiti<*  »* 
published  at  Cambridge,  17^4,  Hvc^.,  edii^  ^f 
Needham,  and  the  last  at  Liipzig,  1761,4""^ 
Hvo.,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS.  a  R.«ian  UiJ^*. 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  faith  of  • 
drenm  promised  to  dinoivvr  f-»r  Neto  iiniart* 
trt.'asun'H,  which  hod  been  hidden  by  IHJ»»  '^ 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  tn  C»* 
tale,  and  despatched  vefH^Is  to  carry  the  trrjs^i^ 
to  Rome ;  but  Buwi,  aSUsr  d^ng  about  iaf^T 


a«  praefpctus  of  the  Pontic  coBBt  tinder 
'lin.  ^.  X.  18,  3*2,  33),  but  those  who 
ntify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
e  overlooked  the  circomstance  that  the 
he  commentaries  declares,  that  he  behold 
niK-n  ejes  at  Arp:os  the  famous  equus 
rhich  was  said  to  have  belonged  in  snc- 

Dolabella,  Cossius,  and  M.  Antonius ; 

it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
•.■«pcrt J-  of  entniling  inevitable  destruction 
o»se«5or,  it  bad  likewise  received  the  gift 

life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
Uy  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
jer  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Gavius  or 
IS  ill  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 

CaiuSy  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
%  given  rise  to  considemble  confusion ; 
nything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrar}', 
le  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
f  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R.] 

JS  JU'LIUS.     [Bassus,  p.  471,  b.] 
JS,  JU'LIUS,   a    Roman   orator,  fre- 
nentioned   by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
ma%  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
ho  was  called  Annu$  albas  when  Qnin- 

a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
e  wiL  (QuintU.  vL  8.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 
JS,  LOLLIUS  (S6\Xto$  hixnroi)^  the 
ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
A.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
tfae  death  of  Gcrmanicui,  who  died  a.  d. 
:.^iri..ii.  71.)  [P.S.] 

JS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
iial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.     In 

Atticus  (xii.  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
1  Cato,  he  says,  **  I  am  well  pleased  with 
,  but  so  is  Bassus  Ludlius  with  his.*^ 
S.  here  have  Cofdlau.  [W.  R.] 

JS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
from   the  command  of  a  squadron   of 

be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 


poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  ao' feelingly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wanta  wera 
relieved  by  the  libendity  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributi^d  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statins,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wemsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  laboura 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (1.  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet  Schol.  ad  Juv.  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  wcU-bom  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wemsdorf  is 
right  so  far  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Serranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint  x.  1,  90  ;  DkUoy.  de  OraiL  cc 
5,  9  ;  Juv.  vii.  80  ;  Wemsdorf,  PoeU,  IjatL  Minn, 
vol.  iv.  P.  i.  pp.  3G,  72,  75,  230  )  [W.  R.J 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  «  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Con- 
trov.  iii.  "16,  17,20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  St*neca.    {Ccmirw.  i.  6,  7.) 
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(laoNi-s  at  It'iiii'-,  iiii-l  tiiiiiifil  fii t    till'   iiiift  iul- 

itiiiril  |iiil/ir  Hiiiii-i'innttK  tiiitil  llir  (iMUiifall  of  tin.- 

••iiiir-  ''Kth^Uun     I'XO'lliii      ill     ton, if,     uli.li- 

MiuuiL'iit  ill  tru^ic  {n  rM»iiil.catiuii»  ; 
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i.»  wa*  vi- ii  fill  .wv.i  :y  iitv  lir*  ui  oai 
•■r  t;:i-c  Li-i^'iiii  ul  i:.-jr  c  >u;itn'i.,,u  lUt 
i:><in.:i<.d  a;«.ii:i*t  >  nijum,  hut  %m  dr!l■a:l^i  b 
<  <iii:iia  N.-.i.rusi,  :ii»*  gu\rnior  of  M-'->:a,  «Lj  &* 
a'haciiil  .ti!iii:.^t  ti;i  iii.  Mraiitiiutr  l.'.tr  I>..:i^:.a 
Iktto  i.ail  iK.ircr.i-i  a^raiii^t  Saliuut*,  )>ul  wa*  ..ouu 
to  iu-fi:].|ii:«|i  uij\iiiini:  in  piryjii  la  o-uw-\,iiriw 
of  havi..^'  ric(-.\r>:  a  M.-\('re  wi.und  fr.>ni  a  «:  i\ 
I  Ull  ill" :  hr  Oi'-j.alflifd  u:livp%,  K  »»*>».  r,  m  i . ;;.  u*:. 
ot  iiiv  triH-].*,  Mkr.ii  bid  uastf  all  thi*  »fa  <:'<.««;  j 
fiir  as  A^HjIluiiia,  aud  d«rfi-alcU  tbe  Kuului*  i 
lattlf. 

'I' III*  m'Wfi  nf  thift  furmid-klilf  ouilm-ak  n-ouic 
TilNiiii"  friMii  (itniuiiiy,  and  ho  iw-ht  Mr«MMl^mi 
alki-ad  uith  \'itTl  of  tlir  lr»i-|K.  I'.V  i>.iiiuAiu 
Ualu  luul  not  \i't  rL-cuim-U  fxxiiu  hi«  »«NiL*i,  b«*&  i 


iuA.  At  the  commeiicement  (^  winter, 
ed  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
*  the  Thiacian  Rhymetaloet  and  his  bro- 
poria,  allies  of  the  Romani. 
tinuanoe  of  the  war  ahirmed  AuguatuB, 
fit  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Oermanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
I'd  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
resh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
1,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
ipli&hed  very  little ;  the  chief  advantage 
'  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germar 
e  Mazael,  a  Pannonian  people.     Next 

8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
ed  by  £aunine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
rhich,  and  of  having  suifered  some  re- 
y  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
pecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
died,  he  replied,  *^  You  are  the  cause, 
lending  dogi»  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
ks,  you  send  wolves.** 
ce  was  of  short  duration.  The  Breucian 
Ktiayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
if  the  principal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
id  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 

The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspecting  the 
the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
sh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
I  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Plau- 
d  the  Breuciansand  several  other  tribes ; 
leeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 
i^inning  of  the  following  year  (a.  d.  9), 
inter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
I  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
U  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 


iug  works  of  hit  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — I.  Commentaries  on  Persian  a&irs. 
{ntpaucdy  Strab.  xiL  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyranU 
of  Ephesus.  (Athen.  viL  p.  289,  c;  comp.  Suidas, 
«.v.  nvOay6pcu  E^Viof.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Uaemonia.  (Athen,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymus.  (Athen.  vL  p.  251,  e.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  x.  p.  436,  L)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Isth.  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  Bdrwi'  instead  of  B<£T0f.) 

BATON  (BctTwv),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  b.  c.  We 
have  fragmenu  of  the  following  comedies  by  him : 
A/rwAo;  or  AitwAo/,  Evcpy^Tat,  Kvhpo<p6voi^  'Xvv- 
t^axoToav.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  Biirroy,  B<irTwv,  BdBotv, 
(Plut.  deAm.et  Adul.  p.  55  ;  Suidas, ».  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  93 ;  Phot.  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus,  FlarUey.  xcviii. 
18 ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  662,  c,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  viL  p. 
279,  c  XV.  p.  678,  f.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  (Bc^Tpoxos),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Sauras  (Frtig  and  JUzard)^  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  {itucriptUmem 
tperantes).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  {in  ooiutunarum  spirit^  comp. 
Thiersch,  EfM:fu  Anm.  p.  90.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  ^ble  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  1.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  ancient  poem  ^*  Dirae,^'  or  imprecations,  as- 
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is  mcreir  a  dialectic  forni  for  Rtssanis  or  Ilassareuf^ 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Nacki*,  kistly,  conceives 
Battarus  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave  who  was  a  skil- 
ful flute-player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  **  Dirae** 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  somcthinj;  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anythini?  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wemsdorf,  AW.  ImL  A/in,  iii.  p.  xh-iii.  Ac.; 
Naeke.  in  the  Rhein.Mm,  ii.  I,  p.  113,  &c)  [L.S.] 

BATTUS  (Mrros),  a  shepherd  of  Neleus,  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  hnd  seen.  Battns 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hennes 
mititrusted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  ])nimised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  ho  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Ilermes  touched  him  with  bis  staff,  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Grid,  Met,  iL  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TTUS  and  the  BATri'ADAE  (BcCrroj, 
BarTieiScu),  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  Re»  Cyre- 
ne n*ium^  §  4*2.) 

1.  Battus  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thera  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Polymnestus,  a  Thc- 
rnenn  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princess.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  l.5,>.) 
By  his  father's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
J^iinyae,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Enphemus  the 
Argonaut  (Herod,  iv.  1.50;  Find.  I\f/tA.  iv.  17, 
311,  45.5,  &c.;  ApoU.  Rho<l.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
/ifex.  Cymt.  §§8,  II.)  He  is  said  to  have  In-en 
first  called  **  Aristoteles''  (Pind.  Pyth,  v.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  AjxAL  76)  ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
*•  liattus,**  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  **  king,"  and  belirvet  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  sunjMwd  Borros  to  liave  been 
derived  from  BaTTa^'/fu»,  and  to  have  be<fn  expres- 
bive  of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.and  Hesych.  «.  r.  ^xrrapi^uv ;  comp. Thrige, 
g  1*2  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  (J62):  while  Thrige  (/.  r.)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
B 77(7(701,  the  ap{)ellution  of  the  oracuLir  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satnie.  (Herod.  *'ii.  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cnu:*"  which  led  to 
the  coloniTuition  of  Cyrene.  AccoiJiiig  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  g(me  to 
consult  the  Delphic  omcle  about  tlie  removal  of  the 
phytticiil  defect  above- nientioni'd,  was  enjoined  to 
leiul  a  cohmy  into  Libya  ;  while  the  story  of  the 
ThenuNins  was,  that  this  injunction  was  bid  on 
tht.ir  king  (Jriuus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Ikittus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  puq)Ose.  In 
either  Gise,  the  command  was  not  olwved  but  with 
reluctance  and  afU>r  a  long  delay,  (llerod.  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  Menecles,  an  histo- 
rian, {>erhaps  of  Biircsi  (<i/>..*C  W.  a*/  l^iml.  J*y/h.  iv. 
lO  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §j5  3,  15),  Battus  wan  driven 
forth  fr(»m  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordcn'd  by 
Afjollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  lietake 
him  --^tioent     Lastly,  the  ;icconnt  of 
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.Tustin  (xiii.  7)  it  a  strange  miztare  of  tht  tvi 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fiiMeof  ApoOo'tiMS 
for  the  nymph  Cynrne.  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17) 
.Amidst  these  ttatemontsi,  the  one  thing  email  ii, 
that  Battus  lixl  forth  hit  culonisu  in  obedience  U 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  uoder  a  belief  in  the  pi» 
tection  of  Apollo  'Affxyiy4nis,  (Callim.  Hym».k 
AftotL  65,  ^c,  55,  &C.;  Spanheim,  ad  he ;  tamf. 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  3.  §§  1,  7  ;  Thrige,  H  Hi  !<>.:«.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  tbe  period  at  whick 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Then,  the  mntt  jm* 
bable  is  tlmt  which  placet  it  about  640  nc 
(Miiller,  Orckom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  prtiiitip> 
parently  we  must  bi*gin  to  reckon  the  40  jcm 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  leigo  d 
Battus  L  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  setll»> 
ment  of  two  years  in  the  island  PlatM,  tad  b^ 
tween  six  and  seven  at  Axiris  on  the  main-bidi 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  Kb 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158;  Thrige,  §§2-2— 24),wb«« 
Ovid  (/6a,  541)  calli  Battot  "^cooditor  iarim 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  further  ii  known  of  the  life  of  BtttM  L 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigoront  and  lucaiiM 
in  sunnonnting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  ir 
funt  colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  gmt  taimA 
advantages  of  the  countr}',  and  iu  subjngatiif  thi 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  As 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Find.  Fytk.  v.  t% 
&c.;  Arihtot  op.  Schoi.  ad  Arittipk.  7V^.9^; 
Pans.  iii.  14.)  Diodorus  tells  ut  {En.  de  YifL4 
\'U.  p.  '232),  that  he  governed  with  the  miUDM 
iuid  niuderution  befitting  a  constitutional  kitf; 
and  Pindar  {Pyth.  v.  1-20, &c.)  celebrates  bispifai 
works,  and  esjMicially  the  rood  (gicupim)  iHih 
comp.  Bockh,  PuU.  Kcun.  t/AtUm$,  bk.  iL  c  It) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  f(>r  Uie  sacred  pwif 
sion  to  Apolhrs  temple,  al^i  built  by  him.  (Callia- 
Hymn,  in  Ajm>/1.  77.)  Whens  this  mad  joinrd 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Ikittus  wb»  placed,  tptrt 
from  tliat  of  the  other  king*.  (Pind.  Pytk.  v.  1*25, 
&c. ;  CatuU.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  Vm 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pausaiiias  (x.  lS)i 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  njiniik 
Cyrene,  with  Libra  in  the  act  of  cro vnisg' hia. 
(Sec  Thrige,  §§  'Hi,  *2H.) 

2.  ,\kckkilai's  I.  ('Apirfo^Aaor)  vat  a  |oa  rf 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  iareconM 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparentlj  a 
(juiet,  for  16  years,  n.  c.  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II,  sumamed  **the  Happy,"  pri»- 
cipallv  fr<»m  his  \-ictory  over  A  pries  (Birr^f  4 
E^^ax.uwv),  was  the  son  of  No.  *2,  and  the  thif4 
king  of  the  dynasty  ;  for  the  opini(m  of  those  vbo 
couHider  that  HenKlntus  ha«i  omitted  two  kinp 
between  ArceaiUius  I.  and  the  present  Battot,  it 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuatitm  of  iv.  15), 
and  is  oth»*rwiAC  encumbered  with  conudenfab 
chronological  dilficultics.  (Thrige,  §|  C9,  4*2,  43; 
comp.  Plut.  Cor.  11.)  In  this  reign,  CyivM 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  hirge  number  of  eoltmistt  from  vari««t 
IKirts  of  (in-eee,  principally  {wrhaps  fn»in  PelitpuA- 
nesut  and  from  Cr(>te  and  the  other  tiJands,  whoa 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  pmmiie  of  a  new 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  henrlf  to 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans),  uni 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migraiioa  by  Um 
IK'lphic  oracle,  (Herod,  iv.  159,  corap.  c. 'it!!.) 
This  influx  apparcutlv  giving  rise  to  farther  €•- 


hjmoM  WM  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod. 
!fo  their  revoU  from  Aroetilaus  IL  it 
It  WM  in  this  reign  alto,  according  to 
onjeetiTO  of  Thrise^b  (§  30),  that  Cy- 
o  oecnpy  the  nei^bonring  region  with 
,  which  aeem  to  have  been  nnmerouB. 
ir.  20,  84,  ▼.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
ttns  II.  it  is  impoesible  to  settle  with 
Wo  know  only  that  his  reign  histed 
year  570  b.  c.  ;  and  it  is  pore  conjco- 
roold  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
!9 ;  Larcher,  ad  fferwL  iv.  163.) 
OLA  us  II.,  am  of  Battus  II.,  was  sor- 
>  oppreasire**  (xsAciros),  finnn  his  at- 
ohably  to  substitute  a  tycanny  for  the 
Miatitation,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hat  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
lat  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
hffochers,  in  conseqaence  of  which  the 
rvv  tnm  Cyrene,  and  founded  Borca, 
tfaaa  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
iwilsHs,  who,  in  hb  attempt  to  quell 
1,  flidfered  a  signal  defipat  at  Leucon  or 
bee  in  the  regi<m  of  Marmarica.  He 
at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
IT  firiend,  Learchua.  His  wife,  Erjrxo, 
■I  afWr  aTenged  his  death  by  the  unr- 
aaaain.  His  mign  lasted,  according  to 
560  to  550  B.  c. ;  according  to  othem, 
544.  (Herod,  iv.  160 ;  Diod.  Em^  d« 
p.232;  Pint  d^  )%t  Jl/a/:  ppw  260, 
t,  if  85,  87.) 

»  III.,  or  •'the  hune**  (xM^f).  ton  of 
L,  reigned  from  b.  a  550  to  530,  or, 
|0  it,  from  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
■na,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
r  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  %ypt, 
li  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 


reftige  in  Samoa,  retomcNi  with  a  number  of  aozi- 
Haries,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  ths 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  hmds.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  da  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  Tengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endearoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Combyses,  and  stipuUiting 
to  pay  him  tribute,  b.  a  525.  (Herod,  iv.  162- 
165,  comp.  iiL  13^  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
oTer,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
coTery  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  ir.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subject^  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 
ir.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  Iii«  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  ir 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  •*  the  Handsome"  (d 
KoXoi)  by  Herocleidcs  Ponticus.  TSee  Thrige,  $  36, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  fiunily  after  Artesikus 
III.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (ir.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  {Pyth,  ir.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  HerodotuK  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Buttus  *^  the  lame,*^  has 
been  noticed  abore.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  tliut  ho 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  111.,  and  was  in  posscsr 
sion  of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  bv  the  PersLons,  about  512  b.  a  (Herod, 
ir.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
Utter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  L  c)may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prcralence  there  of  a  Medizittp  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.    The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode  seems  to  have  been  to  induce  ArcesiU&us  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  course,  and  in 
p:irticular  to  recall  Demophilus,  a  banished  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  living  at  Thebes.  (See  espe> 
cially  Pytiu  iv.  468,  &c«,  ct  fdp  rts  S^ovSj  «c.  t.  X. ; 
Bfickh  and  Dissen,  ad  Ice.)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §45),  that  the  city  '•Hesperides"  in 
the  C>'renaic  Pentapolis  (afterwards  called  ^*  Bere- 
nice" from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  Wolence  or  not  ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus,  who  had  fl«d  to  Ilesperides,  was'  there 
murdered,  and  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
B.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Arcetilaus  IV.  won  the 
chariot-race  at  Olympia, — nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrenaean 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  ziv.  34  ;  Aristot 
PdiL  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  about 
450.  (/2^CymMiinttm,  $$  24,  45,  46,  4B;comp. 
MuUer,  />or/iil  9.  §  13.)  The  father  of  Callima- 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidas,  t.  r.  KoAAlftaxos);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  **  Battiades,**  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  in 
Jpo/L  65,  &C.,  Ep.  37  i  Ovid.  Trut,  ii.  367  ; 
CatulL  66.)  [E.  E.] 

BAUBO  (Bav«J  or  Ba^w),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Ilesychius  calls  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter  ;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  : — on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demctcr 
came  to  Baubo,  who  rca'ived  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  grief, 
refused  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  1 7.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  lacchus  made  an  indecent  gch- 
tare  at  the  grief  of  Denieter.  Aniobius  (Adr. 
OfpJ,  V.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  lacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  fur  Dio- 
nysus, is  out  of  place  here.  The  diiferent  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Dometer  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  fe!iti\'al 
of  this  goddess*  [AacALABUsand  Akcalai'HUh, 
No.  2.]  [I^S.J 

BAUCIS,  a  Phr}'gian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospiuibly  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  adiniksion  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  siived  by  tlie 
gods  when  they  viiiited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation;  and  Jupiter  made  liaucis  and  Philemon 
priehts  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  nioruilx 
expressed  a  wiih  \n  die  t«»gelher,  JupitiT  graiiliMJ 
their  request  by  changing  them  Mmultiiii«'<>u-]v 
'  —    (Ov.  Aht.  viii.  620  724.)  I F..  S.*j 

S  (Bcumti't),  a  Greek  poi-tess,  who  is 
ripla  oC  Sappho.     She  was  a  nati\e  of 
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TenoB,  and  a  friend  of  Erinno.  She  died  at 
ful  age,  just  before  her  moiriage,  and  I 
said  to  have  written  the  epitapli  upon  h 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  knc 
Baucia.  ( AnthU.  Gr,  vii.  7 1 0,  7 1 2 ;  Bei] 
Lyr,  Gr,  p.  633.)  [ 

BA'VIUS  and  MAE'VIUS,  whose  na 
become  a  by- word  of  scorn  (or  all  jealous 
levolent  poetasters,  owe  their  unenviablt 
tality  solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  < 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  disti 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  would  pivbal 
Imve  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-knoi 
Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  IH)) :  **  Qui  Bavinm  non  < 
tua  carmina,  Maevi,^  the  Epodc  of  U»n) 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to 
which  bore  ^nuik  Maevius**  as  its  freigl 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Marsus  in  « 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  1 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remar' 
vius,  **■  Maevius  et  Bavius  pessimi  fuenii 
inimici  tam  Horatio  quam  Virgilio,  unde 
Epod.  X.  etc.^  and  again,  upon  the  **  ten 
campis,**  in  Gcoryic.  L  210,  the  same  con 
observes,  **  sane  reprehensus  Virgilius 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoc  versu 

Ilordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  triticad 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  at 
in  tlie  form  of  a  poetical  satire,  and  was 
a  joint  undertaking.  Phihirxyrius,  in  hi 
tion  of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving 
account  of  these  personages  as  Servius,  a 
M.  R'lvius  was  a  **  curator,**  a  designatim 
finite,  that  it  determines  nothing  eicepi 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment 
St.  Jemine,  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  rec 
M.  Bitvius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virj 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cap{tadoci:i,  in  the  third  v 
hun<Ire<l  and  eightv-sixth  ( >lvni|>iiid,  thati 
Porphyrion  (ad  I'ivr.  Sat.  iii  3.  J.W)  ttWi 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  1 
Aesopus  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury ; 
Scholiast  published  by  Ijonciinis  {E/mi4 
♦terves,  **  Maevius  poeta  fuil  inimicuk  H« 
trectator  certe  omnium  virorum  doctor 
hectator  vocuni  antiquanim,'*  and  an  ea 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (1.  5'J5)  asserts,  that 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampi 
AthenLins,  was  thruwn  into  prison  in  coo 
and  starved  to  deatli ;  but  this  story  has 
credit  among  Kliolam,  ahhoti^h  numy  diMf 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  roicrv 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  luu 
tributed  the  pmciiwil  joke  played  off  up 
who,  when  rehenn»ing  the  tirftt  book  of 
gics,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause 
words 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus — 
some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the 
exchiiniing 

—  halxbis  fiijrtire  febrem. 
And  to  thimi  aliwi  have  liei>u  OMnbed 
buctdiea^  two  {MistoraU  written  expn-»iJ\  ai 
upon   the    Eilo^ue^i   «m»iiii  a.''ter    iJ.eir   pi 
(Dtmat  VU.  Virj/.  vii.  g  28,  x*i.  $  Kl  ;  ^ 
/V/.  I^if.  Hilit^f  ,  A.r..  |i.  ^\\\\  Kk.) 
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BKBUVCE  (Bcf^T)),   one  of  thc^ 
whom   ApuUodonu  (ii.  1.  {  5)  calls  Di 


2.)  [L.  8.] 

s'US.     [Abbllio.] 

SIS  or  BE'LESYS  (B4\t<ns,  Bi\9<rvs\ 
»t  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
Tding  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  is  said, 
rtion  with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have 
n  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacbs.] 
;erwaitis  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
ce«.  (r)iod.ii.24,&c  28.) 
1 LS or  Bi/LGIUS  (B6\yios),  the  leader 
riMon  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
I  and  Illyria  in  a.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
loiiians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
unus,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
onia,  was  killed ;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
r  a  time.     (Paui.  z.  19.  §  4;   Justin. 

A'RIUS  (the  name  is  Ddi-tzar,  Sclavonic 
ite  Prince^),  remarkable  as  being  the 
f  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
!  empire  ever  produced.  He  was  bom 
It  606  (oomp.  Procop.  Goth.  i.  6,  J*er».  i. 
niMuiia,  a  town  of  Illyrixi.  (Procop.  Vand. 
iedif.  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
liere  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  his 
i  n  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
B  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
ife  Antonina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
!  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
•^527  (Procop.  Pen.  i.  1*2),  and  on  the 
of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
-miea,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
il. 629-63*2  (Procop.  J'en.  L  13—21); 
er  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals, 
ing  the  profeuion  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 


capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himseU;  Dec  639. 
(Procop.  Golk  1 6,  ii.  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.   (Procop.  Goth,  iii.  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nnshirvau 
or  Chosroes  (641 — 543)  (Procop.  Pers.  L  2.5),  from 
which  he  was  again  rt'Ciilled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
iine,  and  by  his  complete  Bubmission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  //fcrf.  Arcan.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Belis&- 
rius  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  tijcir  new  king,  Tolila,  a.  d.  641 — 
544.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  2 — 9.)  Bclisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  chy,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth.  iii.  13 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucaiiia,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept.  A.  D.  548  (Procop.  GotL  iii.  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  N arses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  tlie  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establiHhment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravejna.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  21—35.)  (a.  d.  549 
—554.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  559. 
(Agath.//w^.  V.  15-20;  Tlieophaues,  pp.  198, 199.) 
In  A.  D.  663  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered.  All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
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rr^tonnl  to  liis  honoiin  eight  months  before  hh 
death ;  whilst  Ijord  Mahon  in  hit  recent  life  of 
R(>liaaria%  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Tzetses  in  the 
twelfth  centary,  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  fiunous  through  the 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantino[rfe  and 
begging  in  the  words  preserved  in  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Txetzes. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formeriy  supposed  to 
be  Bcliiarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
b  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Go^  iil  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  efiected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  fint  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (tor  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  //uf.  Arcan.  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Gotk.  I  28,  Vand.  i.  12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  spirit  of  Roman  irenerals)  his  forbearance 
to^nrds  his  enemies.  (Procop.  Vand,  L  16,  17, 
Gofh.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  wjiich  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  **  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,**  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivals*  insulu,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian—in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earlicRt 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
oeight  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  luily. 
Sir  W.  Temple  ( Worh^  vol.  ii.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it. 

In  his  two  vices — the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  Ilift,  Art  an.  .5),  and  his  uxoriousness — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antoiiina.  To  her  influence  over  him  arv  to  l)e 
ascribed  the  only  great  blot*  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  C<mstaiitine  (Procop.  iVW.  1), 
A.  D.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  st«>p-fton,  PhotiuK 
(/hid.  1-3),  A.  D.  540,  and  the  d«>position  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vij^Uus, 
A.  D.  !i^7.  {Goth,  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joanniua.  (Procop.  l/ist.  Arctm.  L 
5,  Goth.  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  prescrva- 
(lOii  of  the  Hyxantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
ma>.s  of  ancient  literature  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  ap- 
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pearance,  must,  humanly  speaking,  hare 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians.  2-  Tl 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodo 
the  Western  empire  at  the  cri»is  of  iti 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  t 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  prorioccs. 
temporary  infusion  of  Bysantine  art  ai 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establia 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  i 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  d 
lantine  for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  A; 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  co 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  tb 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigc 
tioD. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisariu 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  w 
thias  ( V.  1  .S,  20)  and  Theophanes  (pp.  1 1^8. 1 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  Ir 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (cc.  41 
Ijord  Mahon's  Li  fit  uf  Bflitariut^  in  whit  i 
inaccuracies  in  Gibbon's  account  are  poiii 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  «ori 
Wtemr  JakHt'ucker^  by  Von  I  lanmnT.      [ 

BKLLL^UOPllON  or  BKLLKUuPIl 
(BfAAfpo^cM'  or  BcAAcfM^Krvfs),  priperl 
Ilippouous,  was  a  son  of  the  Coriuthi:m  ki 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  grand sf>n  of  ii 
(ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  3;  ilonu  il,  vi.  I.m.)  A 
to  Ilyginus  (Fah.  157;  comp.  Pind.  (M.  3 
he  was  a  sou  of  I'useidon  and  Kar>-mede. 
said  to  have  received  the  name  IMUrm 
Bellcropliontes  from  having  slain  the  n<>l»l 
thian,  BeHerus.  (Tietx.  ad  Ljfcoftk.  17; 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Others  relate«i«  that  he  1 
his  own  brother,  Ueliades,  Peiren,  or  AI 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  &c.)  In  order  to  be 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  ha 
he  fknl  to  Proetus,  whose  %kil'e  Aiiteis 
love  with  the  young  hero;  but  her  uric 
rejected  by  him,  she  accuhcd  him  to  i 
bond  of  having  nuidc  impn>(M;r  pn>{M>*ali 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death 
tus,  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  hit*  uwi 
sent  him  to  his  futher-in-Uw,  li4iau>s. 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  li 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  tu  death, 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  monster  C 
tliinking  that  he  wa*  sure  to  {lerikh  iu  tbi 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  wingi-d  \i*»T*r^ 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  k 
Chimoera  fn>m  on  hiuh  with  hi*  umiwik 
being  thus  dikUpp^iiiited,  seut  li«*iIoni| 
again,  fint  again»t  the  Solymi  and  urx 
the  Amazon *>.  In  ihe^e  coi.irst*  Xvio  he 
toriouK ;  and  when,  on  his  reiuni  t(»  Lyci 
attiicked  by  the  bn4U'i»t  Lyciiu.s  v\:.>4n 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  puq»iy^*,  ll« 
slew  thein  all.  loUites  nuw  tM^uig  Uu 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  tlie  hmi,  slie 
the  letter  he  had  received  frun  Pruetus,  : 
his  daughter  (Philnnoe,  AnlicU.-ia,  or  Ci 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  smxt-MC 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  father  of 
llippolochus,  and  Lau<lameia.  Here  Ap 
broiks  off  the  story ;  and  llnm«*r,  whos* 
(vL  15.5 — 202)  diflfers  in  some  point*  froi 
Apollodorus,  describes  the  latrr  period  •! 


TTTYTJ- 

I  '  >  rise 
\   '    .;  /..  ';-  -i-nl  a 
j«  *<>,  Lliat  he  Uittw  off 
» bi^csuae  km©  or  bliiiJ 
ucc     H'  ",  44  ;   SchoL  ad 

JiL  130;  ^  iv.  11*26,)    A 

alxiiit  IL  .  .   [  .    ,  1.,  rdati^d  bv  PIu- 
TiH.  Jifi»/.  p,  247,  A:c.)      BelU-mphon 
il  lu  II  hero  at  Cohitth,  mid  had  a 
the  ifiwn   in  the  cypres*  grove^ 
\u  2.  §  4.)     Safaul  of  the  tCory 
fm]iient)jr  rtprefeiited  in  an- 
«f  jtft.    Hm  easiest  with  the  Chinrnem 
(be   tbron©  of  Amyclae    (il   18. 
^jD  th«  festibule  of  the  Delphie  icniple. 
IK^S.)     On  rciniH  g^^mii,  and  %-ft*^9  he 
^^  t  the  Cbinio^ra,  tnkbg 

P  ^«i»  or  giving:  him  to 

i^iiu-  iiuiii  liMii,  But,  luitil  the  rr*cem 
fin  hyok  bj  Air.  FpUowil,  no  represent- 
lOerophon  in  an  j  important  work  of  art 
Il ;  in  Lycian  >icu1pture&,  howerer,  he  is 
\aa  Pcga«ui  and  conquerinp;  the  Chimac- 
L  CHr^AKKA  ant!  Peoasiss]       [L,  S.] 

fBlJS.       [BBLtKROPltOV.] 

FKUS.  the  name  oCa  f i -f  tV,^  An- 

Tbe  word  is  Mmetimcr  -iiui. 

A^Ktrs)  BtLi-ifiNr^,  >   ii.  c* 

id  iitider  Mariuft  in  the  wur  tigiiinst  Ja- 
IQMxhua.  {SnMJtuf.  104.) 
kJTKics  BvLLiENLi's  One  of  the  legates  of 
sia  in  Gallia  KarboneuuSf  b.  c»  72.  (Cic, 

*■'     , 

MKrve)  Belli KKf^s,  t}ie  uncfc  of  Cati- 
ty  Iff  CMttmiuid  of  Stt!!:t,  f  jiLTi-t)u»  Ofelk, 

r'  I  It  «buuii  t^t  <  ontmry  to 

BelUeniu  wn-  mac. 04. 

u.  v/ivUi ;  camp. 
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cAuiipiuutHJ  Hi  jw,aii»  ui  Bfcu  aa  u 
^irife.  Virgil  describes  ber  as  annird  with  a 
bloody  Kmirge,  (V^irg.  A  en,  viiL  703;  Lucnn, 
i'hars.  vii.  At59  ;  HoraL  ^S^^  ii  3.  223. )  1  he 
main  object  for  which  Belloiia  waa  wonhipp<-'d 
and  invoked 7  was  to  grant  a  waiike  spirit  and 
enthasiasm  which  no  enemy  coidJ  re»]iit  ;  and 
jit  was  fur  this  rea»on^  for  she  b.*ull  been  wni> 
ship}ied  at  Rome  froin  cjirly  times  (Lir,  viiu  9), 
that  in  b.  c.  296,  during  the  war  againat  the 
SnmniteK,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  tlie 
firet  temple  of  Bettciia,  which  was  accordingly 
(,+rcted  in  the  Campii-i  Martins  close  by  the  Cirana 
Ftamioiun^  (Li^%  x.  19;  Or.  FaiK,  vl  2UU«[c) 
This  temple  sub5<»*iwf»ntly  became  of  great  political 
unportanoe,  for  in  it  the  senate  assenibliMi  to  givp 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadorSf  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  int^  the  city,  to  generaU 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  hononr  of  a  triumph^  nnd  ou  other  oo 
casioris.  (Liv.  xxviii«  9,  xxjt.  21 ;  Diet  of  Aht.  «.r. 
LfffatitsS^  hi  front  of  the  entrance  to  llic  tempio 
there  stood  a  pillar^  which  senred  for  making  tbft 
tymbolicnl  declarations  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  tho 
temple  was  regarded  oa  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  tsneinie**  coontTy,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  Inimcbing  a  »pcar  over  the  pilliu'.  This  cere- 
mony, Bf>  long  ns  the  Roman  dominion  wa»  uf  siTiail 
extent,  had  been  performed  ou  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy's  country.  (Ov,  FaM,  \\.  205^>  &c.j 
Scrv.  mi  Aetf,  ix.  :.3 ;  Liv.  L  32  ;  Did.  of  Ant,  t.  n. 
FcHale*.)  The  priestH  of  Bclloaa  were  called  BeU 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  tacrifices  to  htT, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  nnns  or  legs,  aJid 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themi^elves 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  wjirlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacriEcc,  which  was  Elfte^w^^rdN  sofk 
cned  down  intr»  a  mere  symbolic  acl^  look  plute  on 
the  24th  of  Alarch^  ^hicb  day  was  cnlh'd  tii*'^ 
ia  for  this  reason.  (Lurftn^t  L  565  ;  Martial, 
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BEKENICK. 


BELLUTUS,  C.  SICI'NIUS,  w-ob  the  l.-aJor 
of  the  plebA  iu  their  secossion  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain, a  c.  494,  and  was  aflcrA^'ards  one  of  the  fint 
tribunes  of  the  plcbs  elected  in  that  year.  (Li v.  ii. 
32,  33;  Dionys.  vi  45,  70,  7->,  82,  89.)  He  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys.  vii.  14),  and  tri- 
bune again  in  491,  when  he  diBtinj;ui>hed  himself 
by  his  attacks  upon  Coriolaiuis,  wlio  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Dionys.  vii.  33-39,  61.) 
Asconius  calls  him  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli) 
L.  Sicinius  L.  f.  Bellutus. 

It  is  most  probable  that  his  descendants,  one  of 
whom  w^e  are  expressly  told  was  tribune  in  b.  c. 
449  (Liv.  iii.  54),  also  bore  the  cognomen  Bellutus; 
but  as  they  arc  not  mentioned  by  this  name  in  an- 
cient writers,  they  are  given  under  SiriNH-s. 

BEMA'RCIIIUS  {Bfifi^tos^aOnck  sophist 
and  rhetorician  of  Cacsarcia  in  Cappadocia,  who 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whoso  history  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.  He  also  wrote  declama- 
tions and  various  orations ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  (Suidas,  s.  r.  Bfifidpx^ot ; 
Liban.  Orat.  p.  24,  &c.  ed.  Reiske.)  [U  S.J 

BENDIS  (B^vJij),  a  Thracian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worsliipped.  Hesychius  (5.  r.  HiKoy- 
X**")  says,  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  this  goddess 
iiKoyxoSy  either  because  she  had  to  dischai^  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.  In  (Ircece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclus,  Theolog. 
p.  353.^  From  an  expression  of  Aristophanes, 
who  in  his  comedy  ^The  Lemnian  Women'^  called 
her  the  iiityAKy\  S«rfj  (Phot  Leje.  and  Hesych.  •.  r.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
I^mnos ;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At- 
tica ;  for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bendideia  were  celebrated  in  Peiraeeus 
ever}'  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thaigelion.  (He- 
sych. ».  V.  B^i^ij ;  Plat.  Rep,  i.  1 ;  Proclus,  a//  Tim. 
p.  9;  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  §  11 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  471; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (Btp^KvvBia),  a  surname  of 
Cybele,  which  she  derived  either  from  mount  Bere- 
cynthus,  or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  w^orshipped. 
Mount  Bcrecynthus  again  derived  its  name  from 
Berecynthus,  a  priest  of  Cybele.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Dian.  246 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  82,  vi.  785 ; 
Strab.  X.  p.  472 ;  Plut  deFlum.  10.)  [L.S.] 

BERENPCE  (BfpcWin}),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Pherenice  (♦ff)«»'(io?). 

I.  Egyptian  Bertnioe*. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Lagus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
Sotcr  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Arsinoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Eg^'pt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydice,  An- 
tipater^s  daughter.  (Schol.  ad  Throe.  IJ^l.  xviL 
61  ;  Pans.  1.  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  husband  that  she  procured  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Eurydice**  children, — and  this, 
ton,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalenis  with  the  kinff.  (Just  xvi.  2;  Diog. 
I-arrt  V.  78;  comp.  AeL  V.  //.  iii.  17.)   Plutarcii 


BERENICE. 
speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wimIuo  tt 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  relates  that  Pyrrliat 
of  Epeims  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptolony  m 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  her  fiivour  e^ 
cially,  and  received  in  morriafre  Antigone,  ier 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pyrilioi  ii 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  ••  BercniciCa 
honour  of  her,  to  a  city  which  he  built  in  Eprinn 
(Plut  Pyrrh.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  m 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honours  to  her,  aid 
Theocritus  {Idyll.  xviL  34,  Ac,  123)  celfbislM 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  Mire  slv 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a.;  Theoc.  IJfU.ti. 
106;  and  the  pretty  Epigram  (.">5)  <>f*  rsUi- 
nuichus.     It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  UcrnuM, 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  hu»bind  m 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aclian  ( V.  IL 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  ani«.-lr,  « 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Eucrgctes.)  See  rcii- 
zonius,  ad  J  el.  I,  c 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  bMnr 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Snii*  sr- 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  him  ui 
Ptolemy,  b.  c.  249,  which  required  him  to  difSRe 
Laodice  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princeM.  etts^ 
lishing  also  the  issue  of  the  hitter  as  his  suMeMflfn 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c  247, 
Antiochus  put  Berenice  away  and  readied  LMdkcb 
who  notwithstanding,  having  do  fiiith  inhiseoa* 
stancy,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Bereoite  iM 
in  aUrm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  bf 
sieged  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodice's  psni- 
zans,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Eg}'pt)* 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Asiatic  citift  and  d 
Ptolemy  Euergeies  (brother  of  Berenice)  anrivim 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  eveou  us 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  cVaitii 
manner.  (Polyb.  Frutfm.  Uia.  54,  v.  h\%i%^'. 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c. ;  Just  xxvii.  I  ;  Polvaeo.  tiik 
50 ;  Appian,  Syr.  65,  p.  1 30  ;  Dan.  xL  6^  and  U»- 
ron.  ad  loc.) 

3.  Onmd-daughtcr  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  hA 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  first  governor  aal 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  (189.  §.) 
calls  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  **  Bfi» 
nice  the  Grcat,*^  but  perhaps  1}  Mij^a  shouU  W 
■ubstituted  for  1}  /M^dAif.  (Sch weigh.  ^  Jdn 
/.  c.)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  &tbrr  tn  PutAaHf 
Eueigetes,  as  one  of  the  terns  of  the  praet 
between  himself  and  his  balf-brotkcr  Piokvy 
II.  (Phihidelphas),    the    fisther   of    Eacf^rtA 


.mnQmir 
htr  biutiatul'i  tafe  returu  &om  hii 
[tee  No.  2)  in  the  temple  of 
ijTiiim  QA^ppo^irrf  Zf^cpn-if),  and 
k»id  by  the  courtly  Canon  of  SnmoR  to 
tt  a  constellation^  wuii  celebrated  by 
I  in  »  poem,  whicb«  with  the  exception 
i^  i*  lof L  There  ia,  howerer^  a  tmnft- 
'hx  CaMtlliui,  which  has  been  re-tmn»- 
bdifevot  Greek  rene  by  SalTiiu  the 
(Polyb.  V,  36»  zr,  25 ;  Just  xivL  3, 
fL  Dtmetr.  ad  fin,,  Cleom,  33  ;  Catull, 
^!L  md  ioc;  Hygin.  Po'tL  Astron,  iu 
f^  Rea  Qfrm,  f|  69— 6L)  Hyginus 
I  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptokmy 
mof  [NcL  2,  p.  366,  bj  ;  but  the  ac- 
\  glTvn  restt  on  far  better  authority. 
CaIqIIiu,  tmntbting  CaIlimachuJ^  calls 
E  of  her  huAboiid  EneigcteSf  yet  this 
\nmn  that  she  was  hit  coumt^  or  may 
fintd  Imn  the  cnstom  of  the  queens  of 

tm  \wlnrT  raU«»d  thctT  tisten  OS  A  title  of 

1*1  i  I  her  tiTiy  may  we  reconcile 

I  lius  anti  Justin.  (Sec  Tkrige, 

,1 6 1  ;  Droysen,  Ge^blL  dtr  Nachfolger 
Tabb,  xir.  »▼.) 

9»ue  called  CLeopntm^  daughter  of 
L  (Lnthynu}«  succeeded  her  father  on 
■.c  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
[1^  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  ^uand«on 
VIIL  (PbyiCOB),  whom  Sulk,  tlien 
K  acnt  ti  ^jpt  t^  take  possession  of 
k  Nineteen  days  after  uex  marriage 
ftrdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
I  be  WM  himself  put  to  death  by  iiis 
lit  th«  same  time  ;  but  tbi^  is  doubtful. 
1  Appion,  lieU.  Cin,  L  p.  4 1 4 ;  but  see 
Jkgir,  ii.  16  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  p.  2510 
Iter  of  Ptolemy  Aalt:L»«  and  eldest 
JuDou  Cleopatra  (Stmb.  xiL  p.  558), 


mooa  at  tn* 
hare  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  conBcqacnt  eom plaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  tbe  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainlv  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviij. 
5,  94,  xvi.  i.  §  2,  4.  §  1,  7*  §  3  1  BeiL  Jud.  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  I  3.)  After  hia  execution,  B.  c  fi,  Bere^ 
nice  beouoe  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antipater  the  eldest  fion  of  Herod  tlt^  Greats — 
Antipater  having  brought  about  the  morri^e  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  difuirm'mg  her 
suspicions  of  himself.  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii*  L  §  1  ; 
Btll.  Jud,  L  28.  §  1.)  Joseph  us  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  shore  in  Antipatcr^s  plot  agninst 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph,  ^nt 
K\\\.  4.  §  2  ;  IklL  Jud.  i.  30.  §  h,) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  tvidow  witen  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Aichelaus,  who  went  tJuiher  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustut 
the  ratification  of  his  father's  will.  (Joseph.  AtU* 
xviL  Jl.  §  3  ;  Ikil.  Jud.  ii.  2,  §  1.)  At  Rome  she 
seems  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  ^vourof  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  i^touia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusui.  [Antonla, 
No,  6.]  Antonia*B  affection,  indeed,  f^r  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  alter  tbe  death  of  ihb  ktter, 
ajid  cluring  the  reign  of  Tibcriu>,  m  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I.,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  hia  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor,  (Strubt  xvu  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  §§  1^0.) 

2.  The  eldest  dnughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  hit 
wife  C3rproi,  wot  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
MarcuA»  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  coniummation  tiff  tlie  manriuge^aiid 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  Herod, 
king  of  Cbakis,  by  whom  she  hud  two  tuns. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5.  %  4,  atix.  5.  §  U  9.  §  l,xx. 


BEUOSUa 

pufpoie  of  n*lHHInii  {iitU,  Jmi.  Vu  Hi.  §  5);  and 
fiatvingf  jottied  tito  llomatis  vritit  liiin  on  die  out- 
break of  th<?  war,  iUc  irnjuttd  thu  furour  of  Vcflpaaioii 
by  her  uiuuificeDt  prcfreuti.  And  the  love  of  Titus 
by  ber  beauty.  Her  cannexion  with  the  latt«r 
conima«4  at  Rotnef  whither  »be  went  after  the 
cnpture  of  .lefuialem,  and  it  i*  naid  that  he  withed 
to  nvike  her  his  wife  ;  but  th^  fear  rtf  offrnding  the 
Homani  by  «nch  n  «tep  t'oinpelled  him  to*  diiiRii«i 
Iwr,  and^  though  ihe  afterword*  returned  to  Rome, 
h^  iliUl  avoided  a  renewal  of  ihrtr  intimacy.  (Tac. 
Uigi*  ii.  *2,  61  ;  Suet  Tit,  7  *,  Dion  Cm  IxrL 
13,  18,)  Quintilirm  (/hs(,  Orat  W,  \)  ipeaka  of 
Knving  pleaded  her  cau»o  on  some  oroisiofi,  not 
further  alluded  to,  oa  which  »Ue  hci^lf  ««i  oi 
jiidf^e.  '  [  E,  K.] 

BERI'SADES  {BrpitraSyjt),  a  ni!«  in  Thrace, 
who  iuhcritcd,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocua  and 
Cvrtobleptes,  ih«  dominions  of  Cotyt  on  the  death 
of  the  Utter  mac.  35H.  I^'rirvides  was  probably 
ft  toil  of  Cotyfi  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
prineeo.  Ui»  reig^  wa«  khort,  m  hts  wot  already 
dead  in  b.^.  3^52  ;  and  on  hit  death  Certobloptei 
^eolorcd  war  against  hif  childreni  (Dt>m,  in  Arif- 
tocr,  pp,  Oea,  624.)  Th«  DiriBadet  {Bipurdirf^) 
mentioned  by  lUduarchtii  (c  Uem,  p.  95)  it  pro- 
UiU\y  the  HAine  oi  Parindi^t,  the  king  of  Botpnit, 
who  niu»t  not  be  confotmded  with  the  Berisndct 
mentioned  atnve.  The  Beritodes,  king  of  Fontus 
whom  StmtoiiicuA,  the  playiir  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athi'U.  riii.  p.  M%  d,),  most  alto  be  regarded  at 
the  tnme  na  Parisadet.  [PARlSADta.] 

DEROK  {B*p6fi\  a  Trojnn  woman,  niArried  to 
Dorydut,  one  of  the  conipnniun*  of  Aoneo*.  Irii 
OMiinied  the  nppeamnce  of  Beroo  when  the  per- 
iimid«>d  the  wotutn  to  tet  fire  to  the  thip«  uf  Aeiteoji 
on  the  eooAt  of  Sicily.  (Viro.  ^ff<»,  v.  <i20,  ate.) 
There  ope  three  other  inyili      '  1  tbi* 

imTiK>»  concrrning  whnm  ii"  *  r<v 

}at^A  ni,  ,;,.  f\^,  167;  . ,,,.  ^., ,  ,.  ,.,  Jil  • 
Nm  xli,  155,)  [L.  S.) 

}  wife  of  Glauciao,  nn  Tllyriaii  king» 

t^Mik  <:k^g(i  iii  Pyrrhut  when  hit  ^theff  Aeocidet, 
woji  expelled  from  Epcinis  in  ii*c.  316*  (Jii9tiii» 
at  111  3.) 

BKROXICIA'XUS  (Btpoyimar6i),  of  Sordbv 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
only  by  Hnnapiu*.  ( %li,  SopL  urib  fin. J 

BERO'SIIS  (B»jpoM7<Jf  or  B-npuMTff6i%  a  prieoit  of 
Belus  ot  Babylon,  and  an  hiitt»rian.  Hia  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  tame  at  Bar  or  iWr 
O^.:.  -'  •  -MiofOtea*.  {>k^^*  Amimmh*  mi 
Kt'  lie  w,i«  bom  in  tho  ivign  oC  AltE* 

iih<i  r.and  lived  till  that  of  AnttOflhuoIL 

tiinminerl  *&*6%  (n,  v,  *Jfil-246),  in  whose  reign  he 
iR  Mild  <«  hsivf*  wfitten  hit  hiiftory  of  Ribylnnio. 
(Ti'  "H;    Kuseb.  /Vf**/>.  AWjiu/,   %, 

p.  J  ir  pt^rsuiiid  history  uf  l)en>KU« 

scoi^  .,  known;  but  hs  must  liave 

been  a  m  nun  and  exiemiTo  XmaUx^ 

mid  was  u  r^'d  with  the  Ofeek  1iid(IU|||«, 

which  the  CHiju«^ia<<^»t«  of  Alexander  hod  ditfosed 
over  n  fff«it  part  wf  A^ia,  Komi*  wrttert  have 
iboii  '     :  '  •     .^vtaiit  fi»g- 

tnrti  \  ignoranoe 

of  IJ:.,      ..    .^_.,  .,.__.  :,ave  eoiBO  to 

the  euQt  tuatoii^  th^t  the  hi*tciry  of  B.ihybnb  was 
the  work  of  rl  f  iivrk.  who  niiitimrrl  tln^  tUUlM  lif  • 

c»»I..j  I  :.,tj  It  with* 

out  ,t  a  Bofcy- 

loaiuii  w^iivv^^  iijp  (i»'*iri.>fv  Ml   III*  <Mi,ii  country  in 
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Qreek  e&miol  be  iiirpryiif  %  ^  lAcr  A*  OmJk 
hmgnoge  hod  oomn^iMed  lo  bo  tpoken  \m  tfb  fii^ 
a  desire  appenn  to  have  tpnit^  n^  in  warn 
persooi  to  moke  the  history  ot  their 
c^unttiot  known  to  the  Greeks :  bene*  ] 
Tym  wrote  the  history  of  Pboeok 
that  of  l^mpL  The  hiitodcal  irotk  ol  Both* 
contisted  of  thrve  booka,  and  it  jomolif  oM 
Da^<iXomN<  and  tometiniea  XoAloW  ot  JfTi»ii 
XoA»aJ*fai,  (Atheiu  jiiv.  p.CS9;  CV-m.  Alri.  mnm^ 
i.  p.  14-2,  ProirrpL  !>.)  Tbo  work  it«4f  is  M, 
but  we  pofsess  lefcnil  foi^cnti  of  it,  whid  vt 
preserved  in  Jooephua,  Koafrbiu*,  Synoellui,  sal 
the  Cbriitian  fiitben,  who  toode  ctvkfc  use «(ll» 
work,  for  Berostii  skhhus  to  hav<»  Wn  aftiiaiairf 
with  the  sacred  books  of  tb«  J#wa,  wlifnop  kii 
ttatemeutt  often  agree  with  thn«e  of  ihv  Old  T^^- 
ioment.  We  know  thai  B^miitai*  alto  trwM  tf 
the  history  of  tlio  noighboaring  eMtolnoo,  i 
Chaldoea  and  Media.  ( Agaihiaa,  ii,  lAJf  lit  I 
self  stAleo,  that  ho  derived  the  mifenili  1^ 
work  from  the  urhivet  in  the  temple  ef  1 
where  chronidea  w«jo  kepi  by  the  priem  \  \ 
app<N)ni  to  have  med  ifid  iatenMeted  the  < 
mythical  hittoryi  aooofdliiy  to  tm  views  < 
hit  tim".  From  the  fnqpMAB  « 
the  work  embraced  Ihe  miUmI 
Ihe  hwmm  race,  a  deseriptiiiii  of  lUbyMbl 
population,  and  a  ehronologkat  U«t  of  iH  ! 
di»wn  to  the  time  of  the  gn»t  Cynii»  The  I 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  i 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  w^mx. 
a  marked  diffemuxs  in  many  instaneM^  I 
the  ttatemeiits  of  Ctesios  and  Ihote  of  f 
but  it  is  crroneoitt  to  infer  from  thlOi  it  i 
done,  that  DeroiiM  fer^ed  some  of  has  i 
The  diHeione*  Rff«art  iuflldently  oec 
by  the  cirx;  iirjtt  Cteoios  hid  I 

Assyrian  .<  koiuveo,  while  ! 

i.,.u-...i  iL.,  iL    -     ,       rhftHafwn; 

^«iilT  pliMd  the  fluoe  wmOm  liftj 
t,  and  mej  fttqnendy  hAtt  ^ 
vW\s    suUUitKv    aitofrrther.      The   fruoriili  1 
tlie  Babyl»ni<«  are  collected  at  the  end«f  S<t%| 
work  df  f\!urti4intu*nf  Tfntftormm^  and   0(41 
plete  in  Knbriciui,  U%ht,  tirarc.  xrr,  p,  XJh^i 
lh«  tiKl  rdition.     Thiv  best  cuUectian  b  tl 
J.  D.  O.  Richter.    {Bermi  Ckald,   fmorm 
inf^ermnt:  ^m  CktmmtKi.  d*  Btrtd  I'iis,  ^  { 
l»i5,»vo,) 

Berosos  is  also  moDtideed  oe  one  eC  iJhe  « 
writeffB  on  oitrooomy,  Attfokyy,  mid 
jeoto  t  but  what  Pliny,  Vimviiuv  «ad  1 
praetTved  of  hipi  on  tteee  mbjeeie  dM*  net  giit « 


a  high  idoo  of  his  netronooiMnl  or  \ 
l(ti^fwM^i..  ptiny  f  vii.  37)  rvkie^.  llHt  tieA^ 
'.  •  Iwm  in  a  pymnaiin^  «iil 
r  hia  irsiniordtoary  pfsdl^ 
i,,.„^,  w.^uw..,  ,,..  4,  a.  7.  9)  atlnh«iff«  «i  lis 
the  iAfenikm  of  a  Mistkimilar  eoisHliii)  (If^i^ 
tHmm%  nnd  itatei  thet,  in  hie  kivf  jmts  he  wg^ 
tied  in  the  ithiMl  «f  Coa,  white  be  InaiM  •  ^ed» 
of  lotrologv.    Ily  Ihe  itHwawrt  of  in«ln  Mm? 

and  Snidao,  u  i\  lJf««AAe>,  thai  tfa  lUl^^mM 

Hibyl  who  gare  onMrle*  al  Cram  In  tfc*  law  ^  Cte 

Tarqntnn  was  a  daoghtvr  of  the  hielvtal  BflWWi^ 

•otne  wrtlen  have  Ima  led  lo  plaei  tfw  nvf  B^f^ 

tiu  ■!  e  maeh  eiitlei 

iwrfwhich  boceUei 

But  thete  i»  U11I9  or  ao  hmod  9m  lath  mtx  a  1  ^^ 


dl^ 


tV  of  VitcHw,  better  known  under 
Atioiua  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
:,  iv.  p.  IB^  i9u;. ;  Voteia^  De 
1*20,  ^Cm  «d.  WL^^stenzuuin ;  and 
itieciou  tu  hiA  edition  of  the  Fng^ 
[U  S.] 
US  (BtpvXMs),  btsbop  of  Bostm  in 
230,  maumuned  that  the  Son  of  Gtui 
peaomil  existence  before  the  birth 
thAt  ChliM  wai  only  dirine  aa  bar- 
ity  of  the  Father  n^tiding  in  him, 
to  him  at  bis  birth  as  a  mjr  or 
>m  tho  F.itfaer«  At  a  council  held  st 
244)  he  wn»  convinced  by  OHgen  of 
if  hi*  doctriue,  and  returned  to  the 
ith.  Ue  wnito  H}iun«,  Poemi,  and 
ptnl  of  the  tatter  ia  Urii^eni  thanking 
pic^  fcckdnied  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
\  time  of  EciMfbiiu  and  of  Jerome,  in 
pn  account  of  the  queRtians  discuMcd 
pyllii*  and  Origen.  >Jone  of  his  work* 
{Eamh.  H.  K,  vi.  20,  33 ;  Hieron,  dt 
.  c 60;  SocraKsA.  //.  E,  iiL  7.)  ( P.  S,] 
1US,  *  -•—•■-  "  -"  to  iCTeral  writcn 
pha^  ^.     Sec  AsATO- 

llfrT   V  ,L'UUK. 

rrNUo  i^ffffarrit^ot).  The  Vatican 
pft«k  Anthology  attribute**  to  on  Author 
le  two  cpignwn*,  of  which  une  ia  alao 
i'liUjift  ( J«tf/,  ii.  p.  435,  Ntf.  134  ;  Jar 
Fl  J  '  I  ..-Mhi*  other  (Jacobs  ParaL  ta 
4  m51)  is  iud  tided  nrnong  the 

f  (Vr..V27.>2R,IJekk,)  This 

ttu  i*  tjuwUil  by  StuUieiiA  oi  of  **  Thetig- 
tiitii^*'  (TiL  cAvi  1  L)    Th*f  **  E^tg'* 
h*         '  '     '  ,1  \K  140)  bear* 

|i  IS, ;  ^i\tTavtivov 

I  ..  _-L  „  _,  ,  _  ^,  J,  o^^L^rtpoi  "ydp 
pon  w«  Eooy  inter  timt  Beymliutii  wsia 


they  filled  tip  by  hi^  mnrder  the  measure  of  ihei* 
treason,  n,  c,  330*  (Curt.  v.  9 — 13  ;  Am  AntMtt, 
iii.  p|K  t>8,  69  J  LHod.  xrii.  73  %  Plut.  j*/Ar,  42.) 
After  this  Aexd  Bcsmih  fled  into  Bactriin  where  he 
collected  a  eonaidemble  forte,  and  assumed  tho 
name  and  infit^iti  of  roValiy,  with  the  title  of 
Arui3centet.  (Curt.  vi.  fj.  ^  13  j  Arr,  Amii,  iij. 
p.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexaitder,  he  fled 
frtvni  htm  beyond  the  Oxna,  but  was  at  length  1m- 
trayed  by  two  of  hia  IbllowerR,  and  fell  into  the 
hunds  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  f>eiit  for- 
ward to  receive  him,  (Curt,  vii,  5  ;  Arr.  Attah.  iii. 
p,  'ih ;  comp.  Stmb.  xi.  p,  513.)  He  was  brought 
mdted  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
ftcourged,  wa«  *ent  to  Zuria^pa,  the  capitid  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xi.  p.  5l4) :  here,  a  council  being 
nftenvards  held  npnn  him,  ho  was  sentenced  to 
sutler  mutilation  of  his  noie  and  cars,  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  OxathreA,  the  brother  of 
Dareiu«,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  modo 
of  it  ia  variouBly  related,  and  Flutnrth  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  thocking 
barbarity  which  ho  dencribc*.  (Curt,  vii,  5,  10; 
Anr.  AhqL  iv.  p,  0*2,  d. ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobul. 
ap.  Arr,  Attah.  iii.  ad  fitt, ;  Diod.  xvii.  fl3;  Piui. 
AUjf,  43 ;  Just,  xii,  5.)  (E.  EJ 

DKSl'Eb  (Bf<m|i),  perhnp*  Ve«tei»  sumamed 
CniiostAulusi,  a  Greek  iut4?r]ireter  of  the  Novells, 
tilled  tho  office  of  jjulex  ve!i,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  JuatiniAii.  He  is  citl^d  by 
Harmenopnlus  {Pr*owphia$-ium^  p.  4*26,  ed.  lBB7]t 
Olid  mentiourd  by  Nic.  Comueuus  Papudojioli, 
( Prunmhit,  Mtfsiatjog.  p.  37*2. )  f  i *  T.  G.  \ 

D£'bTIA^  the  name  of  a  ^ily  of  the  plebtiian 
CoJpun^ia  gens. 

1.  L,  tJALPUHNiLS  nssTU,  tribune  of  the 
pk'bi,  B.  c*  1"21,  olitained  in  his  tribun*."Hhip  the 
recall  of  P.  Popiltiiia  Liienaii,  who  iiiad  iK'cn 
banished  through  tho  efforts  of  C*  Gracthus  in  123* 
jCifc  BrmL  M  %  comp.  VeU,  Pak  iL   7  t  ^^^^  CL 


AM 


BIANOR, 


ofwhoniScaiinucontriTed  tob«chds<MU  Manjincn 
of  high  rank  #ere  eondcmned,  and  Oriiia  omoug 
thfl  ntt,  B.  a  110.  Th«  nature  of  Bestia*!  punlib- 
nMnt  it  Dot  mentumed  ;  but  be  wo*  living  at  Home 
in  B.  a  90,  in  which  year  ho  went  voIiintArilj  mto 
exile,  after  the  patung  of  the  Vana  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt. 

Bc^ia  po&»e«5cd  tnauj  good  qualities  ;  he  wai 
prudent,  active,  and  capible  of  enduring  fatigue,  not 
Li  rmt  of  warfare,  and  uji  dismayed  by  danger; 
it  hi*  greedinets  of  gnin  spoilt  all.  (Cic,  L  e^; 
S.JJ.  Jug.  27—29,  40,  65  j  Appian,  B.  C.  u  37  \ 
VaL  MaJK.  viii.  6.  §  4,) 

2.  L,  CjiLPCR^cztTn  Bbstu,  probably  n  grand- 
ton  of  the  preceding,  woa  one  of  the  CatilinanaD 
conspimlon,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallasfc  at  tri* 
bufie  of  the  plebi  in  the  year  in  irhich  the  eon- 
aptraey  wai  dotDCted,  b,  c  691  It  appearo,  how- 
ever, that  be  waa  then  only  tribane  detignatiu ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  AkUowing  year, 
B.  c*  62,  though  ho  entered  upon  it,  &i  uioal,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  con&pimtors,  that  Bcttia  fihould  miSie  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popubur  auembly,  and  that  thie 
should  be  the  i^giial  for  their  riaing  in  the  follow- 
ing night*  The  rigilaaoe  of  Cicero,  however^  aa  ie 
well  known,  prevented  thi».  (SalU  Qti,  17,  43; 
Appian,  it.  C  iL  3 ;  Pint*  Cie^  23  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pra  StKL  p.  2i)4,  proSidL  p.  366,  ed  Orelli.) 

Boetia  wae  aedile  in  nu  c.  5d,  and  was  an  un- 
■ttrce^sfiil  eandidale  for  the  praetonhip  in  S7,  not- 
w  ithtumdtng  hit  bribety,  for  which  be  wai  brooght 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  eondemned.  He 
wa«  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cioera,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  ipeakt  of 
him  as  hit  intimate  friend  in  hit  oiation  for  CaeHni. 
(e.  11.)  After  Caetarlt  death,  Bettia  attached 
himnclf  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  B.  c  43^  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  con»uLihip 
in  the  pUce  of  M,  BnituA.  although  he  had  not 
been  pnietor,  (Cic*  PkiL  xiii.  12,  ad  Qft,  /V.  ii* 
3,  Phil,  xL  5,  xii.  8,  xiiL  2*) 

BETILIE^NUSorBETlLLrNUS.  [Ba»»uiv 

DKTU.IKNUR.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUS,     [Barrlts.] 

BIA  (B^a),  the  perfoniii(»tion  of  mighty  force, 
h  detcHbed  at  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallat 
and  St  vx,  and  at  a  ■iiter  of  Zelot,  Cratot^  and  Nice. 
(Hr**..»-i  Th<itig,  385  ;  AetchyL  Prow,  12.)  [L.S.] 

BIA'DICB  {BtaSlKn},  or,  at  tome  MSS.  call 
1lei«  Demodioe,  Ibe  wife  of  Cretens  who  on  accoont 
of  ber  love  iat  Phrixiu  meeting  with  no  return, 
Aeeaaed  him  before  Athamaa  Athamaii  therefore 
wanted  to  kiU  hit  son,  but  he  was  laved  by  No- 
fibete.  (HvKin,  PoiL  A'Ut.  ii.  20;  Schol,  ad  PwL 
Fytk,  iv.  2«8  ;  comp.  Athamak.)  [L.  S.) 

BLVNOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  &^a> 
font  wat  a  ton  of  Tibcrit  and  Manto,  and  wai  alto 
called  Ckmot  or  Aucnua  Ue  is  said  to  hare  boilt 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  afker 
hie  mother.  A^^wf  ling  to  othete^  Oenttt  wia  a 
ittn  Of  bfotlh  1,  the  founder  of  Prnitta, 

iA4  enigpi  .  wh«re  he  built   Catena. 

(Serv.  -J  t  ,0,  Amu  jl  im)  {L.  8.] 

BI  »  Bithyniaa*  the  witborol 

tweiiL  I!,   the  Oteek  Antholofy, 

lived  undtii  tW  eui|>*^n»r«  AngiiRtiii  and  Tihcriti», 
Hit  cpigmitti  were  included  by  Philip  of  TheMolu* 
tiiin  in  Kb  euUoction.  ( Jacobs,  ziii  p.  860 ;  Fabric 
BM,  iMmi,  if.  p.  467.)  IP,  S.J 


iWAi 


BIBACUtUS. 

BIAS  (B«af),  ten  of  Amytbaoiw  aad  ti 
the  fccr  Mi^lampus..  lie  married  Pete,  i 
of  Nelcuf,  wham  her  father  bad  re^fwd 
to  any  one  unic**  he  b<o«rilt  bin  IIm. 
IphicluKw  Tbca*  Melaropoe  oMliDei  bj  U) 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  pihwwe  for  lui 
(Schol  ad  Tkaxrii.  IdylL  tii  U;  SoM*  # 
mod.  I  116;  Pane.  iv.  M;  €«m  fie^ 
xl  286,  &e«.  XV.  231.)  Thioogli  Kia  broj 
Bias  is  said  to  have  ^iined  a  Umd  of  tbe  I 
of  Argos,  Melanipnt  beviag  ioaielad  vpetf 
bchali;  at  part  of  the  cmidtlioB  oa  wbieh  j 
would  cure  the  dangfateni  of  Pioetae  and  | 
Argive  women  of  their  madnoea.  Aec^ 
PaiiRaniaji,  the  Biantidae  eofiliaa«d  lal 
ArgTOt  lor  fbnr  genecatieita.  Ap 
mentions  three  tons  of  Qkt  i 
— Talaua,  Arelun,  and  Leodocua. 
Pind.  Ntm.  ix.  30  ;  S^hoL  ad,  toe,  ]  DM 
Pau».  il  6,  10;  ApolL  Rhod.  I  11  «j 
cortling  to  the  received  reading  in  Diod< 
"*■  Bias^  was  alio  the  name  of  a  too  «f  i 
put  by  Iphianein,  dangfaier  ef  Meyii 
but  it  has  been  pTopoeod  to  lead  **  Abw 
cordaooe  with  Pane.  L  43 1  ApolL  Bbod.) 
Apotlod.  L  d.  t1 

BIAS  (BJot),  of  Priene  in  lenii.  ii^ 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  ^Sagee,  and  it  ■ 
ed  by  Dieaearchus  (o^j.  LHnff.  lairL  L  411 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  wit  ml 
given — the  remaining  three  betiw  Tbile^  1 
and  Solun.  We  do  not  knew  Ibe  i 
which  Bias  lived,  but  il  amve  fiui  flttf 
made  lo  him  by  the  peet  flippeoai;,  vhi  j 
ed  about  the  middle  of  tlie  ilstl 
that  he  had  by  that  tiaie  beeema  i 
hit  skill  ai  an  advocate,  and  lir  bk  i  ^ 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Lioiti  l| 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  DitfedMt  Lftlfliw  | 
ui,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advwMed  ifi^| 
ately  after  pleading  euqceietftifly  Ike 
friend :  by  the  lime  the  votee  of  the  ^ 
been  taken,  he  wat  found  to  bare  i 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Stget,  with  llbe'eai^ 
Thalet,  the  &me  of  Biat  wat  defifed* 
philosophy,  at  the  word  it  tttaaQy  mdtf 
£rom  a  certain  praetical  witdMS,  Boni  m 
ad,  the  fruit  of  erpenenee.  Muif  of  lii 
and  doing*  are  recorded  by  Diogme  t^ 
his  rambling  oncritical  wiy«  and  by  elk 


aotJlw  of  Ike  tolidliwiki  djiAa&r 
aad  there  is  a  eerlain  vngdlm  < 

tubject  of  marriage,  which  we  find 
him  in  Aultit  OeDiot*  (Herod.  L 
Arittot  lihfU  il  13.  9  4  *  Or-  <!•  dj 
PanuL  I ;  Diod.  £re.  p,  S52,  ed.  Wei 
V.   11;    "         '    :  rt,  L   82— Sd;  " 

I  20-  I  4.) 

BIB  ,  the  nane  ef  a 

Paria  geosb 

L  L.  Ftmifm  BtBAmca, 
battle  <f  Ii.   (Or.  siiL 

2.  1  MJai  a  ideae  ii 


of  Ilk  - 

tng  him, 

by  viri 
Laclanu  u  \:\.} 


OrbiliuA 

'e.  1 1 )  ha«  pnj- 

o  iliort  rpigmmi  in  hendccoAylbbic  mm- 

t  rpmarkabie  for  good  taite  or  good  fetdiii^f, 

I  BiboiCDliis  meen  nt  the  poverty  to  wbicti 

d,  Vakdiu  Cuto  [Valkiuu^  Cato}^  hftd 

aft  llie  dote  of  life,  AS  coQtiait«d  wilh 

of  lib*  vilk  whicb  tbal  unfoitmuite 

hud  at  one  period  poaaetied 

but  wbkh  had  bwn  u^kod  by  his 

Ctvditorii     In  addidoa  to  theui  fmg- 

(ivNlk  Imuneter  ii  to  be  found  in  the 

i  OB  Jwnud  CyiiL  16),  and  a  icnip  coniitt- 

ree  wnrdi  to  Charidiu  (p.  1 02,  ed.  Putsch.). 

pc  ffnod  resuon^  howetcr,  to  betiere  that 

Ei»  did  Dot  eoti&M  hi*  eflorti  to  piece*  of  a 

■aicaatk  tooei  bat  attempted  themei  of 

^  psetcnsioiu.     It  iceou  ccrtiiia  that  he 

i  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  c&titled 

iia  Rdli  GaUiei^  and  it  ii  probable  that  he 

hothor  of  another  opoii  •ome  of  the  legendi 

pd  with  the  AethiopiaA  alliei  of  king  Priam. 

per  b  known  to  u«  only  from  an  unlucky 

r  drrrrly  par(>died  by  Horace,  who  take« 

I  at  the  NAiiie  lime  to  ridicule  the  obeie  ro- 

vl  pcnoD  which  diitinguithed  the  com- 

Bor.  Stnm*  ii*  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 

\t  «mp.  Quintil  Tiii.  6.  %  17.)     The  ejc- 

f  tile  latter  dcpfrnds  upon  our  acktiawledg- 

iifc»**tnrpdtt^  Alpinu***  repreteuted  in  the 

fct  J'  iL  103)  M  "murdering'* 

|^  ail  lir  hi&  turbid  de«cnfitioDS 

ifiBttttiuui^  (ji  tiic  Ubine,  it  ri '     '^    -  '^    - 

^     The  evideoce  fbr  this 

I  MBKodatioD  Introduced  by   : 

I  of  the  old  caiiiiaeDbitior»  on  the  nbore 

,  heii  tha  eoRtection  i>  to  aiiiipleb  and  taIUe« 

Irllii  tka  iwit  of  the  annotation*  and  with 

■natinnni  of  the  caie,  that  it  may  be  pro- 

^^■ii^^HtU^HXh^  whole  question  b 


a  ca 
witticiiiinis,  and  gnvc  the  i 
under  the  title  of  Lhch& 

We  must  carefully  aroiJ  coiifaunding  Furitt 
Bibacnliia  with  the  Furius  who  wm  imitated 
Bevecal  pauagea  of  the  Aemeid,  and  firom  whoi#i 
Annali,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  lout,  wfrj 
find  some  extractM  in  the  Saturoalia.  (Macrob.  S/t^T 
tum,  Ti.  1 1  Compare  Merula,  ad  Bun,  Ann,  p.  xli«] 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  Atdttt  FuHum  Antitim, 
and  to  him  L.  Lntatias  Catului,  colleague  of  M. 
Mariut  in  the  consulship  of  iw  c.  102,  addrpflsed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  againM  the  Cimbri.  I 
(Cic.  BnU,  c  35.)    To  tbia  Furiiit  An  lias  arc  al^  j 
attributed  certain  linw  found   in  Aulua  GiiUiut 
(xriii.  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoteriun^  with  which  thoy  abound. 
Hod  we  any  fair  pretext  for  calling  in  <iueiition 
the  authority  of  the  Bumtnarics  prdixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctc*  Atticae,  wo  fchodd  feel 
strungly  disposed  to  follow  O.  J.  Vota,  Ijjmibijius, 
and  Heindorf,  in  assigtiing  these  fotltes  to  the  am- 
bitious BiboculuB  rather  than   to  tlie  chaato  and 
feimple  Antias^  w}iom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdmn 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Pt)eL  Latin.  Hdiqu.)   [W.  R] 

BrnULUS,  a  cognomen  of  tha  plebeian  Cal* 
pumia  genA. 

L  L.  CAtPtiaNius  DiDUtus,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magi&tracie*  in  the  lamo  yea*  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  w^  curule  acdile  im  u.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  G*2,  arid  consul  in  59,  Cat^sar  woa 
aiixiouA  to  obtaiu  L,  Lucceius  for  his  coUcague  io 
tlio  consukbip ;  but  ba  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
■  -  ri  of  Caeiiar's,  while  Bibuliis  was  Opposed  to 
aii^toc-mlical  i^KUtj  usctl  every  e^bit  to 
le  election  of  thti  latter,  and  contributisd 
large  suraR  of  money  for  this  pur}Ki*f.  (Suet.  fW#. 
1 9.)  Bibiilus,  nc«ordiugh\  ipiined  hit  election,  but 
was  able  to  du  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineilcctual  attempt  to  oppo»o  Caesar*s  agmrinn 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  aisemblica  at- 
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BIBULU3. 


of  Cmemr  and  Pomi>i;y,  mid  pa* vented  the  Utter 
ill  $(j  fi\>m  mtoring  in  pcrton  Ptolemy  Aulete*  to 
Kgypt*  When,  bowprer,  a  coolncu  bcngnn  to  arise 
liriwpofi  Cnesar  und  Pompey»  Dibufus  iupportcd 
the  btter^  mid  it  wiu  upon  bis  proposal,  thjit 
Pumjjey  wo*  flrcied  sole  consul  in  52,  when  the 
republic  wns  abuoKt  in  n  tinte  of  anAtrhy  tbrongh 
the  tunmlu  fciIlowiu((  the  denth  of  Clodian.  In  tjfie 
Allowing  year,  51,  Bibuliii  obtained  a  pro^rincc  in 
consequence  of  a  }nw  of  PompcyX  wiiich  providijd 
thjkt  no  future  consul  or  pmetor  should  huve  n  pro- 
fince  till  fire  yenra  ftfter  the  expimtiou  of  hi* 
magitttBcj.  A*  the  m^gistniteft  fi>r  tli4«  time  being 
were  thus  eJccluded,  it  was  |yroviiied  thiit  nil  men 
of  «otiMiiliir  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
mviooea,  tboutd  now  dmwloti  fnr  the  vacant  ones. 
Jn  eonBequ«»ee  of  this  tnetuure  liibulua  went  tn 
Syria  as  proeoasuj  about  the  s^nne  time  m  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia,  The  etutem  provinees  of  the  Ro- 
iiutn  eiuptre  were  then  in  the  ^rt-ntett  alann,  n&  the 
Parthinnd  hnd  cni!t'«.*cl  the  Eiiphmte-*,  hut  they 
wcrv  driven  back  shortly  bcfure  the  niriviil  of 
Bibutus  by  C.  Cjissiu*,  tJie  pftMpiaL's«t(>r.  Ctcem 
wii»  very  jealonn  of  thi*  vatofy  M^hich  hnd  l)ecn 
guncd  in  a  neigbtiouridc:  prosiace,  And  touk  p^o<id 
care  to  kt  bis  friends  kuaw  that  Uibulus  bad  no 
•hflte  in  it.  When  Btbulus  obtained  a  thank»- 
llifiof  of  twenty  dart  in  coii«equeneo  of  the  Tic- 
lory*  Cicero  compluiucd  bitterly,  to  bis  friendi, 
tknt  Bibulua  bul  made  false  representations  tu  the 
•enate.  Although  great  fean  were  entertained, 
that  tbo  invasion  would  be  repealed,  the  Parthian^ 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  rear,  Uibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputAtiiMi  of  having  adminiitertid 
its  internal  affairs  with  integrity  and  ifiaL 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Poiupey  cnmniAnder  of  bis  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Coeitar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  cODtriTed  to 
elude  bis  rigilanoe ;  and  Bibulus  fell  ia  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  diaappointroent,  be 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crewa.  This  was  in 
the  winb^r  ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  frodi 
oold  and  want  of  fuel  and  waten  a»  Caesar  waa 
now  in  wMMMiou  of  the  enttem  eoatt  Md  pm- 
vntted  lie  erews  from  binding.  SkkiiMa  broke 
out  among  hia  ttwn  i  Bibulus  hitosetf  fell  itl^  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  4H,  near  Carr3'rat 
before  the  battle  uf  DyrrlLMchium.  (Caes.  B,  C.  iii. 
5— IB  ;  Dion  Com.  xlL  4R  ;  Plut«  Iiri$L  i'6\  Oros. 

i'  riat  u  ntoii  of  much  abtlity,  and  Is 

cbii !  I  for  bis  celebrity  to  thr>  fnel  of  his 

bfii^  OH*  o(  Caeiif%  priudpaU  though  not  nioftt 
taaidable^  mrnmut,  11  *«  nmrri-d  Poa'ia,  tbe 
dnghter  of  M  r  ^ '  hy  whom 

be  barl  three  •«  >it>ili,  Ono- 

Mojrf,  Tu/l  p.  IL  ,  „.  .    i .„,./,  u^^cA,  Horn, 

ji,  p.  97,  Ac,) 

2.  3,  CALvvKtiU  BmiTii,  two  aoni  of  the  pf»- 
whose    prntfuoinens  arc    unknown,   were 
in  Kgypt,   H,  LU  50,  by  the  soldiL'rs  of 
Tboif  father  botp  '      '  '   "  ' 


thmnjllbadioptyfeltu^ 


idhUdMB  weie  sabse^u 
bin  hf  CkeofiatA,  he  sent  ihem  hock,  snying  ihat 
tbeir  inmisfaiiietit  wa»  n^t  hh  rfrttv  btit  thnf  ftf  the 
■eiBte.     Bibulat  haa 
ligjpt  fe  solieit  aid  ag 


Sfoir. 

nlaSf  betaoae  It  was  known  dMt  tbdir  illffW 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Oabb«n»  vbid 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pespi^. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  1 10  ;  Val.  Ma^,  iv.  K  |  U  i  ««a^ 
Cic  fid  Ail  ri.  5,  oiiFam.  \l  17.) 

4.  L.  Calpijrn'IUr  BratLtTsj,  the  joaug^i  m 
of  No,  1,  was  quite  a  yonlh  M  h\%  wtKer^  dMl 
(Plut  tint  13),  after  which  he  lived  at  VLimt 
with  M.  BnituA,  who  married  bis  inotbcf  Ptafta. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  45  to  jiroaecota  Is 
studies  (Cic  od  Jtt.  x'xl  32),  and  appcsui  ie  bft 
joined  bis  sbsp-iiitber  Umtoi altsr  ibe  doib  if  Q» 
•ar  in44JneMiieqiieiietofiHiidibe«iftpi«Biil 
by  the  triumnra.  Re  WM  |N«ltM  M  Ibt  Mil4l 
Philippi  in  12,  and  shoftlY  llWr  iUlliBibin  A  Wm- 
self  to  Antony,  who  pnidoned  bin  md  pfwejj^ 
him  to  the  comninnd  nf  bi»  fleet,  wbn»t  we  ' 
Home  nf  the  coins  of  ."Vntnny  tb<i  ii 
Biut'Li'M  PaAKK.  Cl^Mi  {i^kbd,f. 
p.  57.)  lie  wa*  fnrt^ncnily  rai|if«^ed  V/ 
in  the  negottntians  tictwe^'n  btaiad/ and 
and  was  Htwlly  promoted  by  the  fomwr  le 
vcmnientof  Syria,  whirrv  he  ditn!  shortly  bif* 
buttle  of  Allium.  (,\ppiftn,  B,  f.  iv,  9S»  )H 
V.  1^'i.)  Bibulus  wn>te  the  Memorsbilii  «f 
step-father,  a  small  work  which  i'luUnb  n 
of  in  writing  tbe  life  of  BmtOfli  (f*l«t  MnL 
23.) 

C.  BrBULCS,  an  a^tle  meittioiMl  ly 
(/f  ffjv.  iii.  52)  in  the  mgn  of  Tlbortis,  M^^ 
appears  to  be  the  fame  as  the  L.  Pobtkhs 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whoaa  tbo  teaata 
burial-pbiee   both  for  himself  and  Ms 
(Orelli,  laser.  n.4t)98.) 

BI  LI  EN  IS.     [BaLLntsra.] 

BION  {Bii^),     1.  Of  PrfK^nnetoa,  • 
ptvrary  of  Phtreeydes  of  S*Tn«v  ^h« 
lired  about  u.  i\  o(iO.     He'  ia  mentkoad  %J 
genee  Loertius  (iv.  58)  as  Uie  mtbor  of  t«f 
whidi  be  does  not  cpeeify ;  bni  an»  imiet  laif^ 
Cleroena  of  Akzuidria  {St0t>m,  vi  p^  *i€7),  ibil 
of  tbeeo  wna  an  nhnMcnrrnrnt  of  tbo  woib  d 
aneiefit  hi-i  i  Miletoa. 

3.  A  III  Niem,  and  a 

Dtmocritu^  ut^  uiMir  r.u>in  m  thefooJcBiU 
diabetai  and  waa  the  firat  wba  ioid  tbai  ibne  mm 
Bomo  parts  of  tlie  eartb  In  wiiTrh  it  w%»  niAt  ft 
six  months  while  tb*" 
one  unintemipltfd  day. 
is  pn^bably  tbe  same  a\  li^ 
p.  2d)  calU  on  astrolquer. 

3.  Of  Suli,  it  ' •■ • 

{AlytavtH(x)^ot  ^ ' 

in  PUny  {n,  iJ5),  AthriiiMnt*  iutt, 

Cramer's  An*H.\k't**  (iii.  p.  4)5), 

tbe  mtae  aa  thi  vhea 

^)  (pioloa  a  tr  M^um  tkm  Ai 

I  ite«  a  flaloiBHit 
I.  is  ancortaio.     Ti 

Jis  iiaU,  u   1)    Ui(.iiii»4U    Bian    of  9^   WB 
writers  oti  ain^nnllum  ;  and   Pliny  Eo^sfi  to  ^ 
hame  tir  *tnul*r  woj-ki^  tn  Ibe   Ktaiicbt  10 
bo.3ki.   (Lik  11,  lU,  t4,  15,  17,  le.)    Bm 
thai  Iliun  of  :^U  is  tbo  taiae  la  ' 
fllii>!«,  C^iout^a.) 

4.  f K  SmT^a^  or  f»th<«  of  tbe 
PhloflM  on  the  rivrr  lfele%  Hoar  dttrfni. 
f.  t.  Bfojrpivot)     All  ibat  we  kwam 


lis 


.u£^),aidift| 
H-bacyrlvli 


Hd  to>  bim  bj  wTcml  penorw,  who  aftcr- 
|iif*ed  their  well~dc«crved  pmuftliment  for 
\  With  respect  to  the  rclntion  of  luastpr 
between  Biou  and  Motchus,  we  cannot 
bg  with  oertaiDty,  eatcppt  ihnt  the  reaem- 
piFoeB  the  pn>duclioo4  of  the  two  poets 
to  mppoMs,  at  kaat,  that  Mo«chuft  imi- 
l{  and  tbk  may,  in  £ict,  be  all  that  is 
Hi  Moichits  caUfi  himself  a  di£cij)Ie  of 
1  Thu  iuhjects  of  Bion^i  poetry,  til 
land  lo^«-tong«,  arc  tMsaalifuUy  deBcribcd 
ii  (tii.  02,  &£-} ;  but  we  can  now  form 
M  judgment  ou  the  spiiit  ru)d  style  nf 
.9SI  accoimt  of  th^  frognientar}'  condition 
ia  work»  liare  come  down  to  iti.  $omc 
bk,  aa  hii  pocm«  aro  usimlly  called,  arv 
ire,  but  of  others  wc  haTc  cmly  frag- 
beif  Hylc  if  trery  re&ned,  the  aentimeut* 
Dtiiiieata],  and  his  venifieatioti  (he  una 
iBier  exdutively)  it  very  flueot  and  ele- 
|the  iuirention  and  manngement  of  hi» 
I  ia  mpcncir  to  Mo^chuii,  but  iu  sireuglh 
*Bf  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  hi« 
p  be  If  much  inferiof  to  ITicocritus.  Thii 
Rijr  Tiiible  in  the  greatest  of  hit  extant 
*jM^iSof.  lie  is  ustuaUy  rt-tk- 
poet« ;  but  it  raii^t  be  rt- 
te  is  not  co(i  fined  to  titc 
baHy  lDdicatc«  ;  for  in  the  time  of  llion 
try  alto  tmbniced  that  cL-im  of  potrm& 
le^gmidi  about  grwls  and  heroca  werv 
in  erolk  point  of  view*  The  language 
i  ia  lunally  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
•and  Iodic  Ioroi,  Rare  Doric  form^, 
aiiich  leis  frequently  in  the  poeniii 
I  thoM  of  ThcocrituiL  In  the  fir&t 
n»«mtai  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
the  fbmier ;  and  the  first  who  i»t"pa- 
M  Adolphus  Mekeixrb,  in  his  edition 


01  uus  naum«r 

8.  The  name  of  two  Grepk  rhetoricians  j  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syrfwrusc,  was  the  author  of  tlieorctioil 
works  on  rheloric  (Wx^'***  fyrtTopiHils  yfipxfd^f)  j 
the  other,  whoM^  nntivc  country  is  unknown,  wn^ 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  book*, 
which  bore  the  muncs  of  tlie  tiine  Muses.  (Diog» 
Laertiv,  58.)  [US.] 

BION  (Bi<wi')f  a  Scythian  philosopher,  sunutitied 
BoRvsTHESiTBR,  ftom  the  town  of  Ociacovia,  01- 
bia,  or  Bor}'stheuc&,  ntiiM  the  mnuth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lired  about  a,  c,  250,  but  the  exnct  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  ore  uncertain.  Stniho  (i.  p.  15) 
mentinns  hiui  as  a  conlompomry  of  Kmto»»thcnes, 
who  was  bora  b.  c.  275.  Lamius  (iv.  4*^,  &c.) 
has  preterred  an  account  which  Bion  himw'lf  gave 
of  Lis  parentage  to  Antigouus  Gounta^  king  of 
Afnccdonia.  IJij  fathor  was  a  frccdnian,  imd  hia 
niiither,  Olyrapia,  a  Lacediitniouiiin  hailot,  and  the 
whole  fiiraily  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offenw  committed  by  the  father.  In  cotiae- 
<iuenee  of  thi*»  Binn  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  bis  heir.  Having  burnt  hU 
patronV  libniry,  he  went  to  Athens,  aiid  Jipplied 
hiruM'If  to  philoBOpby,  iu  tlie  course  of  which  study 
he  embniced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  be  was  an  Aciulemic  and  a  di»- 
cipk  of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  alterwnrdi  attached 
to  Theodorus  [TheodoritsJ.  the  philosopher  wha 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doclriuefi  inta  the  atbeiitic 
reAults  which  were  their  natural  fruit  f  Attis-ni-FU!*], 
afid  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  ThcophnutuK,  the 
Peripatetic.  He  lecmi  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
sidemble  intellectual  acute nc&a,  but  utterly  protli- 
giite,  and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  exi*itenco 
of  God*  Hia  habits  of  life  were  indetd  avowedly 
iiiDimuUA,  Ml  tuuch  «o,  that  he  spoke  mth  contempt 
of  Socmteft  far  abstaiiiiug  from  crime.  Many  of 
Biv)n%i  dognuL^  and  sharp  sriyinga  are  preserved  by 
Ijai  rtiuA  :  they  are  gi-nerolly  irite  pieces  of  mora- 
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b  unknoikii,  but  who  u  mentiotied  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H,  N,  nvilL)  uoong  U10  ^  Auctoret  Ext«'mi." 
Of  hii  date  it  am  aalj  be  aaid,  thjit  he  must  have 
lived  toiD«  time  in  or  before  tbe  first  century  nfter 
Chri»L  He  wrote  a  work  Utpi  Ai/ra^fw,  **Oit 
the  Properties  of  Plants  and  other  Medkinet,^ 
which  ii  nut  now  extant,  but  which  was  med  by 
Pliny.  {H.  N.  xxriii.  57.)  [ W.  A. O.] 

DIP  PUS  (Biir»or),  an  Ar^ve*  who  wra  tent  by 
tlie  Achaean  league  a«  amboMador  to  lUme  in  a  c. 
181.  (Polyb.  MV.2,  3.) 

BIRCENNA,    the   daujcrhter  of   the    Illyriaii 
DordyUtft,  wai  one  of  the  wires  of  Pyrrhui.  (Plat* 
Vvrrh,  9.) 
'BISANTPNUS.     [BKSANTiNtTs.] 

BITALE  (B*Ta\7j),  was  the  daughlt^r  of  Daino» 
and  gjand'daughtcr  of  PythagoTan  (Iambi  Vit 
/yA,c28,p.  y^h.)  [A.  O.) 

BI'STHANES  (%iaOdvni),  the  ton  of  Arta- 
xcrxc*  Ochas,  tnet  Ale  winder  near  Ecbatana,  in 
fi*  c.  4H30f  and  infornied  him  of  the  flight  of  Darcius 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Antd*,  iil  la.) 

BPTH  YAS  (Bi0vaf),  the  eonmuutder  fiS  a  con- 
«i(U'mble  body  of  Numidian  cavalry^  detertcd  Ou- 
lu*«{^  the  iou  of  MuBLtiLisa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Ronionft  in  the  third  Punic  war^  el  c.  148,  and 
went  orcr  to  the  Carthagiaiani,  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  captare  of  Car- 
thage in  140,  Hithyas  fell  into  the  bonds  of  SeifHo, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  ifu  doubilcm 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  ioi^tiiid 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwarda,  a<^'  Mc 

usual  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reii  J  \:\ 

in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appi,.,.,  i  v  „.  .  i  J, 
114,  120;   Zonar.  iJt.  30;  Suidas,  5.r.  BiQia^,) 

BITHV'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  lint  bore 
thii  cognomen ;  but,  wbaterer  was  its  origin,  it 
was  hanflcd  down  in  the  fomily. 

1.  Q.  PoMrxius  BiruYNiciri^tbe  son  of  Aulas, 
was  about  two  year*  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  gre;it  learning  and  induiitry*  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  bin  speeches  were  not  wi?ll  deliTered.  (Cic, 
Brtti.  «a,  DO,  comp.  c*i  Fum.  vi  17.)  On  the 
breakiug  out  of  the  ci\il  war  in  49,  nithyuicu* 
rspouAt'd  the  p<\rty  <*i  hit  great  unmesnke,  and,, 
after  the  Uittle  of  Phanatia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt^  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompeius  Ma^us. 
(Oros,  vl  15.) 

%  A.  PtiUPiiUft  BfTTr-"  ■  •  -  ^in  nf  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  .>  n  ue  wf  Caesar^ 
death,  B.C,  44,  and  weni^  y  to  \\tirB  been 
in  fear  of  ihe  reigning  p»rty  nt  Kmiie,  tu>  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  solicitiMtf  hii  pfriu^etirttt*  which 
r;                 iiMjd  iu  hi»  1  "         vi. 
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hostage  to  Pefaettii  kiQg  of  , 
conquest  of  tho  1iti«r  Inr  A«i» 
1(1  a,  Bitis  fell  bto  the  haod*  ^  lJi»1 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  aduracd  fki 
of  Paullus  in  167.  AfUr  tha  innmiifc^ 
sent  to  CaneoU,  but  was  shortly  aft«rwan 
ed  to  his  fiither,  who  sent  an  oafaduffy  to 
solicit  his  liberatioiL  (Zoaar.  i^  24 ;  li^ 
PoJyb.  TTX.  12.) 

BITON  (B/rwr),  the  author  of  ft  «« 
uroTturKtvcil  woAt^iir«v  ifTf^mim  ami  mm 
«rwj^.  His  history  and  pUiiee  nf  birth  wv  1 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hesy  ^  2a^ 

Heron  Junior  (dlff  Madt.    '  n), 

hap«  by  Aelian  (7Wf.  c.  1^,  ,.,...v.  tik» 
B/<kir.  The  treatise  eonsiats  of  daaoviplioa 
a  irrTpot^Kov^  or  machine  for  thiT»wim 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Mdgneoi» 
another  at  Thessalonica,  by  Uidom*  the  J 
3;  Of  a  ihiit^Kti  (an  appanstos  oaed  in  I 
ciiiea,  tee  VitruT.  x.  22,  nod  MHdL  ^dt 
made  by  Poseidon  ius  of  Maeedoa  lot  AJ 
the  Great,  4.  Of  »  San^^mat  (UkL  ^M 
made  by  Damius  of  ColophoQ.  5*  CMT  « ' 
^Tf^t  (ati  eagine  somewhat  i^eemblhtf 
bow«  and  so  named  from  the  way  in  wbid 
held  in  order  to  ttietch  tho  string,  i«a  Bel 
audnnui,  lifhf^  ap,  PtL  JIAtfA*  f*  ISiV  fl 
Zupyrus  of  Tareotnni  at  MiktisH  wmtm 
the  fame  at  Curaae  in  Ibily.  Btton  addn 
work  to  king  Attains,  if  at  taaat  the  M 
'AttoA*  is  to  be  adopted  insUad  of  il  1 
R-cUAa  (n«ir  the  beginning )»  and  tba  cflM 
is  said  to  be  sopported  by  a  oMliMefipt  {i 
Spript.  M^M.  p.  45);  but  wlMtlUf  hM 
Ist  of  PergamuSf  who  neigiMd  Ik  &  911'*' 
one  of  ibo  two  kler  kiogi  of  ilit  mmm  i 
meant,  ia  onootaiQ. 

The  OrNk  tot.  with  a  Latin  Y^etitai,  i 
in  the  ooOtttioii  «f  ancient  mathtmnkii 
Afaihem,  0^  Grmo,  «r  fjotm^  Pinii«  H 
p.  105,  Suu     Biton  aienttont  (|i.  H9)  a 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  as  lost     ( FaiW 

BITO.N  (a^r«r)  andCLEOBlS  (lUiol 
the  %om  of  (*ydimie,  a  pritstesi  of  Uooi  « 

1  Uroilut It ft«  who  lias  recorded  Iheif  I 
mnkt<ft  Solon  relate  it  to  rr4H*iiJi&,  1 


141  better  for  mortal^ 
wca*ion,  lays  rT<*rrHl 
of  Hem»  wh  1' 
temple  of  the 


toiiv«. 

.  JoftBff  tin 

««  hail  to  ttdi 

•I  cfiariotv  and  m 

t«r  it  did  nol  ani 


It,     n(i     r^-     c-irliSM',      '• 

hare  lli.<-  ^:  >\.-',in'ir  ,  mi  i.,.  .-,!»iu<l  It^tM'c-eu  Uioin, 
BithyriM  ,  ,  u  ,  \.  1,  ..  -,  I'lef  a  lilljn  whili>,  ptit 
t»  .h■■■^i\i  hv  s.  ui,.,  j  M)  .,.  (■,,..„  xlviii.  17.  H>; 
L-..-.  Ly.r  iJ.i  ■  .\;.pM.i.,  /;.  r.  ,..  \:u  v.  7o.) 

!■  ■'  ■  ,.:.  ^  i..aui.;i>  liii-  fiJ-uL-men  of  aCV 

^!  10  dmth  by  (ktuvuinus,  on  the 

L.  II.  c  10.    (Appian,  il.  C,  v.  4U.) 

Ill  lis  .it  iili  II Y8  in(i>v%),  the  fin  of  Cotys, 
king  ol  Thmcei  who  w^u  sent  by  bin  father  as  a  , 


ch.  :;*ahttr«  a  distanco  tf  4 

to  tilt;  tv^uplo.  Iko  priesbna,  mawd 
liliai  love  of  her  sons,  |in»ye«l  lo  %km  §» 
grant  them  what  was  brst  lor  mufHilab  i 
%i*k'mnities    of   the    festival 

' '"  '■^  went  %%>  sleep  in  tha 

ru  The  godde^  tbw  I 
iuit  ahe  coalik  bvtn 
Um>u  th^n  dentil.  The  Arip^ea  nrrtrr  ij 
tlie  two  lmither«  utid  wrtil  thi^fa  In  DalyliL 
nias  (iu  20.  $  2)  mw  a  laliaf  tn  mam  M 
cepnamitinf  ClooMs  mid  Btinn  diwraigli 
with  thalr  mnthcf.  (Conpii  Ckb  IWd 
Vol.  Mai.  V.  4,  vxtrrn.  4  t  gteteMi^  i 
l(it»  t  Serviiu  and  IMiiiBrm  W  fmrn,  H 
53-i.)  |l 

Bn  LTl  rU9^  or  M  Ikt  HMt  k  tm^ 


To 
of  the  annj  of 

iltsu*  v&o  had  tieen  taken  pmoner  in  nn 
\  mutner  by  Co.  Domitiui,  was  tent  to 
The  wnatc^  tkoogh  dkapproring  of 'the 
of  Damitioa,  exiJed  Bittiitiis  to  Alba.  His 
liu,  wst  likcwiBe  imul«  prisoner  iuid 
Plornft  juldv  tbat  the  triumph  of 
«■«  ftdoRM!^  bj  Bitnitui  riding  in  a 
ibanot  and  frith  hi*  mngnificent  srmoiuv 
h»d  appeared  on  the  5eld  of  batiks. 
€1;  Flonu»  iii.  2;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  10; 
2;  Appian*  Gal/k.  12,  where  Bitaitiit 
\f  cnllcd  king  of  the  AUobroget ;  Eu- 
whrrc  the  ycnt  and  the  ofm«aI»  a£v 
]f  ;  Oroe.  v.  14 ;  Val.  Mbji,  ix.  6. 
ipu  Su»b.  IT.  p.  1£»I;  PlitL  N.  AT.  rii. 

[L.  a] 
(B^rwi),  an  E^^jptian  ver^  who  it  said 
us  (<ie  iV/j^.  Tiii.  5)  to  haTo  interpreted 
king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  ilermca 
hieroglyphics. 

US  (BAamt^},  an  ancient  Italian  poeU 
Capreoc,  who  wrote  Mri^Hioniic  playt 
'  t)  in  Greek.  (Sleph.  Bjz.  t.  e. 
Two  of  theie  plaj*,  the  M«fforf>i€as 
are  qaoted  by  Athetiaeut  (iii.  p. 
p.  487,  e.),  and  Hctychiui  refers  to 
wm*  MomcfennB^a,  Mo^7^,  ♦vAarrff),  but 
iDcntitming  |}ie  name*  of  bi»  plnyi.  Ca- 
Dppoeed  that  Bbe«uK  lived  under  the  Bo- 
^ir* ;  but  be  matt  have  lived  as  early  at  the 
kry  BL  c,^  a*  ValckeniiT  (ad  Theocr.  p.  2.00, 
bewn,  that  Athenaetii  took  hit  quotationfi 
•  ftom  the  Thm^^at  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
■rko  waa  a  di»ciple  of  Aristarchtis;  and 
f  Pamphilu*  borrowed  a  port  of  hit  W4»rk 
fg  the  worda  in  Blaetna  and  lamilor  poet* 
^TAtWot  *iraktieui  of  Diodonit,  who  was 
^<pf  Ariitophnne*  of  Akacandria.   (Comp. 


— a.  U.  bBlffluiNiti  BLlMUB,  tnbune  ot  the 
plebi  in  a,  e.  211,  brought  Cn.  Fulviu*  to  trhl  on 
account  of  his  lourng  hi&  oimj  in  Apulia.  (Lit. 
xxn,  2  ;  comp.  VaL  Maf.  iL  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  SEXPRONrrs  Blabsus,  legato  in  ji.  o. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulrius  FlaciruB,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  urtny 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  CAlpnmius^ 
(Lir.  xxvii.  5,)  It  is  not  improbable  that  thia 
Cn.  BlnesuB  may  he  the  some  as  No,  ,%  as  tVi»  is 
Tery  likely  a  falM  rending  for  6%  since  wo  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
mer pnicnomen,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  oooi- 
mon  one, 

5.  P.SBACFRONttr;^  BLAitst;;^  tribune  of  the  pleha 
in  li.a  191,  opposed  the  triniiuph  of  P.  Comelitis 
8cipio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  hk  opposition  through 
the  remonitnmces  of  the  conaoL  (Ii?.  zxxrL  3^* 
400 

6.  C.  Ssxf  RONius  Bi.ABitt7fv  plebeian  aedile  in 
D.C.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  S<.<x.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambasaador 
to  Abdi"«u  (Lit.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xb'iL  6.) 

BL.^ESUS,  a  Uoman  jurist,  not  earlier  thaa 
TrebatiuA  Tctta,  the  friend  uf  Cicero  i  for  Bketm 
is  cited  by  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (SX  lit.  2.  •.  SI) 
aa  reporting  the  opinion  of  Ta^batius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purjiose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Jtmios  Uloesua, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  a.  n.  22,  was  pfrobably  some- 
what hiter  than  the  jorisit,  (Majansina,  vol*  iL  p. 
162 ;  a  Grotii,  Vita  Idjc^rma^  c  9,  |  18.)  [J.T.G.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  govenior  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Aognatut,  A«  n.  14,  when 
l)u*  fonniJnlile  insurrection  of  the  k^gions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  bimselC  The  conduct  of  Bbe» 
iu>»  in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  ftimi  their 
©rdinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  iop- 
spirectioat  but  the  naal  caases  lay  deeper*   Thfongli 
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nlso  liis  son,  of  the  pricttly  offices  which  ho  held. 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  the  time ;  but 
when  Tiberius,  in  36,  conferred  these  offices  upon 
other  persons,  Blaesus  and  his  son  perceired  that 
their  &te  was  sealed,  and  accordinglr  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.  (Tac  Ann,  t.  7,  vi.  40  ) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  father 
in  Pannonia  when  the  legions  mutinied  in  a.  d.  1 4, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievances.^  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberius  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sus  in  the  camp*  He  also  served  under  his  &ther 
in  2*2  in  the  war  against  Tacfarinas  in  Africa; 
and  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  1 9,  29,  iil  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in  a.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  VitcUius,  whom  he  sup- 
plied when  in  Oaul  with  everj'thing  necessary  to 
support  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesus  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  him  poisoned  on  tlie  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Blaesus  was  a  man  of  Urge  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  hod  steadily  refused  the  so- 
licitations of  Caedna  and  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.    (Tac  Hint  I  59,  iL  59,  iii.  38,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  PE'DIUS,  was  expelled  the  senate 
in  A.  D.  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyrenians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.   (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  18,  Hist.  L  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabianus.  (Scnec  Controv.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  Sua»onae  (2,  5)  and  Controversuie  (i.  1,  2, 
4,  &c)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
fiither  or  grondfiEtther  of  the  Rubeliius  Blundus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLTUS,  whose  grand- 
fiither  was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  A.  D.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Dnisus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  progcner  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  27,  45.) 
RubcUius  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offhpring  of  this  marriage.   [Plaitus  ] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  A.  d.  21  a  Rubeliius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Ttic.  Jmm.  iii. 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  huslxind 
of  Julia,  though  LipRius  supposes  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

There  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the   inscription   c.    rvbellivs   blandvm    iiiviii 

A.  A.  A.  p.  p.,  that  is,  Auro  Argcnto  Aeri  Ftando 
Ferinnda,  which  is  prolxilily  to  l)e  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  ( Eckhcl, 
▼.  p.  295.) 

BLA'SIO,  a  funuunc  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hel- 
▼ia  gentea. 

I.  ComelU  Blutionn, 

1.  Cn.  CoRNiLit'8  \u  F.  Cn.  n.  Blakio,  who  is 
mentioned  nowhere  but  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 

B.  c.  270,  censor  in  265,  and  consul  a  second  time 
in  257.  He  gained  a  triumph  in  270,  but  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  Cn.  Cornbliuh  Blakio,  was  proctor  in  Sicilv 
in  &  c.  194.     (Liv.  xxxiv.  42, 43.) 

3.  P.  Com.xBLii;fl  Blasio,  was  sent  as  an  am* 
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bossador  with  two  others  to  tb«  Cami,  Istri,  m 
lapydei,  in  &  &  170.  In  168  be  was  one  of  tl 
five  commissionen  appointed  to  settle  the  dispel 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  ti 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xliii.  7«  xlr.  13 
There  are  leveral  coins  belonging  to  this  fuA 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  haa  the  iD«aiDd 
Blasio  Cn.  F.,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  be 
of  Mars :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysat,  wi 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  ki 
and  another  fiBmale  figure  on  hia  right.  (Edh 
T.  p.  180.) 


II.  HdvU  Bla$ione$, 

1.  M.  Hblvius  Blaaio,  plebeian  aedile  in  i 
198  and  praetor  in  197*  He  obtained  the  p 
vince  of  further  Spain,  which  he  found  in  a  ti 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrivaL  After  handi 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  be  was  detail 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  i 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  tkroi 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  wfa 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  hod  given  him,  be  i 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Celtiberi,  near 
town  of  lUiturgu  These  he  entirely  defeal 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Illiturgi  1 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerias  Antias. 
this  victory  he  obtained  an  ovation  (n.  a  195), 
not  a  triumph,  biHaiuse  he  hod  fought  under 
auspices  and  in  the  prorince  of  another.  In 
following  year  (194)  he  was  one  of  the  three  c 
mi&sioncrs  for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  i^i 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28,  xxxiiL 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Hklviur  Blasio,  put  an  end  to  hi«  own 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  his  d< 
finnly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of 
enemies,  in  r.  c.  43.     (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  5X) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLATIUS,  or  BLA'TTIUS, 
of  the  chief  men  at  Solipia  in  Apulia,  betrayrd 
town  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  210,  together  wi 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  stalii 
tiiere.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  j 
Dosius,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians,  is  rrl 
soniewiiat  ditfercntly  by  the  ancient  writers-  ( 
pian,  A anib.  45— 47  i  Liv.  xx%x  38 ;  \aL  2 
iii.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BL.VSTARES,  MATTHAKUS,  a  hien 
nachuii,  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  as  a  ft 
canoniHt,  who  composed,  about  the  vejir  I  ',\Xi 
BiHhop  Beveridge  batisfhctorily  makc%  out  froa 
autlior'b  own  enigmatiad  statement)  an  alphalir 
compendium  of  the  conti*nts  of  the  genaiue  can 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  ounren 
n'portor}'  for  ordinary  use  than  was  fumisiicti 
the  collections  of  Photius  and  his  commenla 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  nil 
of  the  titles,  and  under  each  letter  tbo  chaf 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order,  in  each  cha 
there  is  commonly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  <vc 
astical,  then  of  the  secuUr  laws  which  i^lati 
the  subject ;  liut  the  sources  whence  the  ace 
laws  are  cited  are  not  oniinarily  rrfrfivd  t«i 
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;  dlwttjii  be  dctemuniKL     The  eccle«uistical 

I  BfC  derived  from  ibc  common  canoni- 

Thi»  ernDpiUtina,  as  the  uiimcrcme 

prQV&i  become  vcrr  popular 

The  preiiice  to  the  S}'ntagma 

[  of  Bkutam  oontaiai  lome  hiitorical 

mun^cd  with  many  errors  concerning 

•fid  tmpenal  bw.     As  an  «xaznple  of 

it  nmj  be  fttnted  thai  the  formatioti  of 

I    Digest    and    Code   U  attributed    to 

B^tiBtu      In    most  MSS.  a   imall   coUection  of 

VMBT  ««rks,   protnUjr  due  to  BlHstare«,  \&  ap- 

lodtd   1»   tlie   Sjmtagma.      As   to   unpubh»bed 

wdk*  of  Bla*Ur^  in  MS.,  see  Fabric*  liihL  Grt*^^ 

li  p.  1J05.     A  portion  of  the  Syntagmn  (part  of 

Bind  r)«  which  wai  probably  found  copied  in  a 

1  l»nn,  if  printed  in  Leunclav,  Jur.  Grafeo- 

iiB.  vol.  L  lib.  riii. ;  but  the  oaly  complete  edition 

lllbtF  — -'-         ''htix  which  i»  given  by  BcveritlgP 

%ik  -  uL  ii.  part  2.  The  ^^uintrimoiiial 

istures,  printed  in  Lcuncktv.  Jur* 

BrwK^Mam,^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 

fvk  item  th«  Sjntagma,  hut  in  r^icy  they  come 

oler  the  head  Tiifuts,     At  the  end  of  the  Pere 

(kati  edilioo  of  Codinus  i«  a  treatist*,  written  in 

Jffilbt   TCiaea    ( ^-oAiriicdi   arixoi ),   concerning 

lib  iHiBTJ  of  the  Palace  of   Constantinople,  by 

Ifatteoi^  iQonk^  Sih-iji,  and   phytictan.     The 

ittknr  may  poiaiblv  be  no  other  than  Bla^txurefi. 

llbmT,  G*«s4-  der  Awi?.  pp.210— 222  ;  Wdter, 

SfitmmAi,  9  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ILBBCMIDA&    [XicxPHORtr5  BLOtMruAS.] 

ILBPAEUS   (BAriraraf),  a  ricJi  hanker  at 

Aibcai  in  the  time  of  I)c>uioi<itheoQ&,  who  was  also 

^ntwiied  in  one  of  the  couiediet  of  Alexia.  ( Ut^m. 

^M^p.^Bi,\7,  cBoeoLdelhi,  p.  1023.  Id; 

Aftai.»i  |iL24Ub.) 

I(L&iA'MlC$,  a  Qolatian^  a  friend  and 
tkmks  «f  Deiularai,  by  whom  he  was  sent  aisi 
■fniideg  to  Rome,  where  he  wac  when  Cicero 
AinM  his  naater,  fi.c.  45.  (Cic.  pro  Xkujt.  12, 
lil5»)  Bleaantiu*  «nui  aUo  In  Rome  in  the  fol- 
iwiiV  Tear,  44.     (Cic  ur/  JlL  xrl  3.) 

BLITOR  (Bhirt^)^  to  trap  of  Metopotamla,  wna 
^toA  of  hit  latnpy  by  Antigoou«  in  a  a  31  <i^ 
^*^ug  ba  had  allowed  Selenctui  to  etcape  from 
^ybB  ta  B(PT»t  in  that  year,    (Appian,  Jj^r. 

iumim  or  BLO'SSIUS,   the  name  of  a 

*»i'  '  :Lmp)Lnia. 

I    '  Hlosiujs  wai  Campanian  pnietor 

Itca  L~y^^  »'  -..lud  horn  the  Romans  and  joined 
HlBaibd  in  bu  c.  216.    (Liv.  xxiii.  7.) 
t  ^uma,  two  hrolhen  in  Capaa,  wens  the 
in  an  attempted  reTolt  of  Capua  from 
in  B.  r,  21 0  ;  but  the  deugn  was  dtt- 
and  their  aMociatea  put  to 
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I  iinac,  a  kotpet  of  ScaevolaV 

an  iimmate  friend  of  Tt.  Oiaochtta, 

k»  im  uid  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forwatd 


^■naaniwd  befom  the  coukuU  in  it.  ■:.  132,  on 
•f  Ilia  partieiDiition  in  the  ichemei  of 
m  Hid  mting  the  iitiie  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
■■^  liiw  qI  Pefi^araui,  who  wa«  then  at  war 
*^  Iha  Romiania  When  Ariftouicui  wm  con- 
l^mi  dbertly  «fterwT»H«,  BF^tu*  put  an  end  to 
^fVBliiaferlM  th  (3  bands  of  the 

I^M^     Btwiti'  ihle  attention 

^•■■dj«Cpiiiji.»..,-,-j,   .«,..    x  us  u  dxAciplo  of 


AntTj^iter  of  Tarftu*.  {Ck\  tf^  JjwiV.  W,  de  l^, 
Atjr.  ii.  34  ;  Val.  Majt.  iv.  7*  §  1  j  Pint*  Ti 
(Jra<xL  8,  17,20.) 

BUADICK'A  (iome  MSS.  of  Tacitus  hare  Boi*. 
dicma^  Bttoditia  or  Voudkyi,  and  Dion  Cauius  calla 
her  hou>ZovtKa\  waa  the  wife  of  Pmsutngua,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  triljc  inhabiting  the  eastern  const 
uf  Britain.  lUr  liuiiljnnd^  who  died  about  a.  n, 
HO  ortil,  made  hi*  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Kero  the  hein  of  hii  private  property^  hoping 
thert?by  to  protect  hit  kingdom  and  hii  family 
from  llic  opprewion  and  the  rap;icity  of  the  II r>- 
mans  stutiuned  in  Britiun.  But  these  cxpctt'itJona 
were  not  realixed;  for  Boiidicean^  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kiogdoin  mid  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Homan  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltnmted  even  with  blnws, 
niid  Romans  nivi«hed  her  two  daughten,  Tho 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iciuii  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  tlie  relntiTes  of  the  hile  king 
treated  as  sUiTes.  These  outrages  were  com« 
mitted  by  Roman  soldiers  and  teUfmna  under  tho 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  hat  Catus  Do* 
cianua  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  by  hit  extor* 
tion  and  avarice.  At  k^t,  in  a.  e»  ^%  Boadicea,  a 
wonuu)  of  manly  spirit  and  undanjiled  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iccni  to 
take  up  anus  agalnnt  their  oppressura,  aud  also 
prevailed  ujjon  the  Triuubantcs  and  other  neiglw 
Wuritig  tribes  to  join  them,  W^hile  the  legjile 
PauUnuB  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
estaMLshed  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Calua 
Decianus,  who  however  wjis  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  2U0  men,  iiiid  these  had  not  even  regular 
arms.  Cainalodunum  was  taken  and  demn>yitl  Ijy 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  rufuge  in  a  tomple 
which  formed  the  orjt  of  the  place,  were  iK'situjid 
for  two  da^'s,  and  then  made  prisoners.  l\'liliu» 
Cei^ealis,  the  bfgatu  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  waa  toet  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infiuitry* 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  cunt  p. 
Catus  Decianufl,  who  in  reality  bore  aU  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Patdiuus, 
who  hod  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  bis  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  a^  Ihr  a«  tho  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it^,  it  wjia 
tiiki^n  by  the  Britons,  and  the  munidpiuui  of  Ve- 
rulannum  soon  after  evperienccd  the  same  fate  :  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Ramans  and  Roman 
allies  were  slain  with  cruel  torturer  Sueluniua 
saw  that  a  kittle  could  no  lunger  be  defc^rred.  Ilia 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  whilu 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadia^a  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  2^0,000.  Un  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
danghters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrought  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
RofDani^and  roused  thoir  coumge  against  the  cnm- 
mon  enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  liy 
the  greater  milititry  'skill  and  the  favoarahle  posd< 
tion  of  tho  Romans.  Alxiut  80,000  Briton»  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  and  the  RonKuit 
to  Imvfe  lost  nt>  more  thim  400.  Bnadicea  wruild 
not  fiUTTivc  this  irrepomble  bs,  and  put  an  eitd  v^ 
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her  life  by  poifmj.  Hrr  hody  wa«  mtijrred  wiih 
great  iolemnity  by  tUe  Britoniw  who  iJi^n  dispersed. 
Tliii  victor}',  which  Tacitai  declare*  rquat  to  the 
great  victoriei  of  micieut  limes,  fiiuUl^^  estabtifrhed 
tbe  Roman  daminioa  in  BritaiJi.  (Tac,  Ann,  jliw 
31^:17,  A^rk.  15, 16;  Dion  Ca»ft.lxil  142:)  [L.S.] 

BOCCHAR*  1.  A  king  of  the  Manri  iu  the 
time  of  MAf»iNis*A,  B.  c.  204.    (Ur.  nix,  30,) 

2.  A  general  of  S^^hax,  who  sent  him  agniiiit 
Miuinim,  n.c,  204,   (Liv.  xxix,  3-2,)     [R  S.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (BdKxofHt)^  on  Egyptian  king 
Mild  legiblator^  who  was  dJstin^aSthcd  for  his  wia- 
dom,  airaric«,  and  bodily  weakncM.  His  lawi 
itkted  chiefly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and 
to  pecuniary  obli^tions.  (Diod*  i.  94.)  From  hi* 
not  bring  mentioned  by  HerodotD»,  it  has  be«n 
coDJeclured  that  he  waii  ideuticai  with  Asychis. 
(Herod,  ii.  136.)  Eiucbiai  plnocs  htm  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty*  caWn  hita  a  Salte,  and  Miys 
that,  after  migmng  forty-four  yean,  h»  waa  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Sabocon.  {CAron.  Arm*  pp. 
104,  318,  Miu  and  Zohrab;  compare  SyticeUuft, 
pp.  74,  b.,  ]84t  c.)  According  to  Wilkinion,  he 
began  to  reign  n.  a  8 1 2  ;  he  was  the  ton  and  iue-^ 
ceuor  of  Turphachthus ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo* 
mtmaiits  is  Pehor,  Bdkhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
{Aiteimi  ^f^pUamt,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
nenian  copy  of  Euaebtot  his  name  is  spelt  Bocchor 
rit,  in  Synoellus  BixX«»P**'  (S«s  alto  Aelian,  Hi»L 
An.  xil^'a^  Tac  ilitt.  T.  3  ;  Athen,  x.  p.  418,  L, 
where  his  father  iii  called  Neochabis.)       [P.  S.] 

BOCCHUS  {B^KxoiY  L  A  king  of  Haofo- 
tania,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtba.  He  was  a  barba- 
rian withoQt  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
ib«  appearance  of  a  friend  of  Jugurtba  and  of  the 
lUnuuii,  as  his  momentary  incliiuitton  or  ararice 
dictated ;  bat  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
troying  Jugnrtlm  to  the  Romans.  In  n.  c.  108, 
Jugurtho,  who  was  then  hard  pre«Bed  by  the  pro- 
consul Q.  MetelluA*  applied  for  osaiatanee  to  Boo* 
chtts,  whose  daughter  was  hti  wife,  Bocchus  com- 
plied the  more  rvadily  with  this  request,  sioco  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  war  he  hod  xnode  ofieta  of 
alliaiiee  and  fhentUhip  to  the  R4ii]iant,  wbkb  had 
b*«n  rejocied.  But  ^v)|.  r.  r  >  Meiellos  also  sent  an 
',  BiKchas  entered 
i'c.  and  in  conse^ 
rtha  was  al- 
ii us  hod  the 
>  ikine  Iq 
iH  sent 
L'stre  to 


J  to  him  ai  t 
inlo  iMgotiatiQni  w  i  • 
vm/Mt  of  thii  the  war 
mspended  so  Ion;;; 

Wben  in  b.  t.  i",, 

t  llw  raowttor  of  Me^ 

nbaaaiea  to  him,  cxpr 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  liome;  bitt  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtba  promttsd  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidiat  and  C.  Aloriiis  mvoged  the 
poftion  of  Bocchas^s  dominion  which  bo  had  for* 
merly  token  from  Jugurtho,  Boochas  accepted  tlto 
ptoposal  of  Jugartho,  nnd  joined  him  with  a  hirgo 
force.  The  two  king%  thu»  united  mode  an  attack 
upon  tho  RonWBi^  but  wetv  defeated  in  two  soe- 
cc««ire  amgononls.  H«!reupoo,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  ambwaar  to  Morius,  rMiuesting  him  to  dot* 
palcb  two  of  hia  most  tmmtworthy  ofiiccrs  to  him, 
that  be  migbt  nugotiato  with  ihtnn.  Menus  ac* 
eordsfigly  aenl  hia  qnaestor,  Solk,  and  A.  Monliui, 
"vho  snoeaded  in  eflvcdng  a  divided  ehango  in  the 
kiogVmind.  Soon  ;i<  M^detpatdicidambaa' 

•idori  to  Rome,  bu ;  to  the  bonds  of  the 

Qnetvli,  and  having  moae  uieir  aaeapo  bto  tbo 
<M«p  of  SuUa,  who  riOQif«d  ibtm  t«ry  boipitiblyi 
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they  pneoeded  to  Ruroi%  whrre 
ance  and  th«>  friendship  of  tjia  UoniaiB  peof 
held  out  to  them.     VVhen  Boedioa  «Ma  b 
of  thia*  he  irquested  on  intorvWw  »jftl| 
This  being  gmut«d«  Sulbt  tried  to  ponMi 
chas  to  deliver  up  Jugurtba  iato  tb^  k 
the  Romans.     At  tbo  mam  tbec^  b^vei 
gurtha  also  endffttouiied  to  illdaM  him  «l 
Sulla^  and  thew  clashing  pfopoaiia  aUMlt  I 
he«itatc  for  a  while ;  bnt  be  at  bial  delcni 
comply  with  the  wi»h  of  SdU.     Jogonba 
cordingly  invited  to  negotiate  fur  pmeet  na 
he  arrived,  was  trva^zherously  taken  pfieei 
delircrcd  up  to  Sulla,  B.  c.    106.     Aoeoi 
some  accoonti,  Jogurtha  had  come  ns  a  fua 
Docchua,  and  waa  then  banded  «v 
Bocchtts  was  rewarded  Ibf  hi*  ti* 
anee  with  Rome,  and  be  was  evt  > 
caie  in  the  Capitol  sutuea  of  \  . 
images  of  Jugiutha  representin;;  ......  ...  ... 

being  delivert^d  up  to  Sulla,  (f^l  Jo;^j,  I 
120 ;  Appion,  Numid.  3,  4 ;  Li  v.  A)i'</.  titf 
Cnss.  Frotim,  Reimar.  n.  1(18,  16t»;  Enti 
27  ;  Florus^  iii.  1  \  Oro«.  t.  15 ;  Veil  PaL 
Plut  Mar.  10,  32,  &m,  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  praoedingv  bd^ 
ther  of  Bognd,  who  ia  cjtpresjly  ndted  * 
Bocchui  L  (Oroi.  v.  21.)  These  two  bnll 
a  time  possesned  the  kingdom  of  MmnI 
common,  and«  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeiai 
J.  Cocior  confirmed  them,  in  B.  c  4d«  aa  | 
Mauretania,  whinh  soma  writefa  deacribl 
Caeaar  bad  then  laised  them  to  tbia  d^nil 
Gaoiiir'^  African  war,  Boceboa  was  of  grent  i 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  J  aba,  kiof  i 
midia,  and  thua  compeliing  him  to  aband 
cttui^  of  Scipio.  CieBif  nwifded  Um  witl 
tion  of  the  dominions  of  Maiinisiii  the 
Jubo,  which  however  was  token  from  bbl 
the  death  of  Cae«ar,  by  Arabion*  the  um  d 
niMO.  There  is  a  statement  in  Uion  CoflJri 
36),  that«  in  B.C.  45^  Bocchus  sent  bis  i 
Spain  to  job  Cu.  Pompey.  If  this  ia  tras^ 
only  be  accoonted  for  by  tbo  stipiMaeitiiii 
Boochna  was  induced  by  jealotiiiy  «xf  bi»  ' 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  ol  CatW  Bad  j 
enemy ;  for  alJ  we  know  oC  Ibe  two  | 
shews  that  the  good  undeTK tending  botvoi 
hod  censed.    During  t  «•«&  i 

and  Octavianus,   B"  tbfl 

while  Bognd  waa  in  aiiionce  wuo  AOiengflW 
i3ogud  woa  in  8p«bi«  8.  a  M^  BMahw  wm^ 
sole  govemiaent  of  Mottntiai^  in  arliA  t 
»rtirrwanls  confirmed  by  OctariairaB*  0 
ab«j«?  B.  e,  3S,  'fth^tritprm  \\%  kingdooi  bi 

Mr  >.4j,3diiji 

ai"  u  aw.' 

TlkpuBEli^) 


town  of  ■ 


In 

)  [1^ 

i  vVTilS,  a  litdor  «l  dw 

in  ttuMP  \^di  (igoiost  CoMar.  b»i:u47»  {Om 
iL23,) 

Bi>i;BllS  (B0«n),  B  son  ol  Qh^kvn 
whom  the  TbefUaa  towB  of  Hisbi  M 
oani",  fSirpH.  Hrx.  i.  r,  Boltif.}  fl^ 

1  ^Ph^%y  <bt  N 

di  ui  aft  AsbiMb  III 

of  wuicn  IS  vi^Liiiuncfj  m  ddhliKi  w^^    \ 

iBf  IS  wam^  ibo  |od  tni  ibiit  mMk  \m 


die  A^beoinni  In  the  war  with  the 
vIm  wm*  ^i>frat«Ml   cm  ihe  seven  ih  of 
rd^  '     '    the  Boedromia  were 

,  y*.  2 r . )  Accxi rdiii g 
to  ollMfi,  tlfe«  taati-i  .....  ^.  „.^ui  the  cdrciimHtancaf 
thit  In  tlie  war  of  Krechtheoa  and  Ion  ngiuni^t 
&A«lfU,  ApoUo  had  adrtaod  the  AthenuiriB  to 
mk  npem  the  eactny  with  a  war- thou t  (^<nif),  if 
ikf  i^d  conquer.  (Hmrpocmt^  Suid.,  Etym.  M, 

BOfiO  (B»ti^  am  ftocient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
mmrm^md  s  Im&ii  of  whkh  Pautanioa  (x.  5.  §  A) 
1  i<>«er?M  four  Itnei.  AtliouacuB  (ix.  p.  3S3, 
■  I  oLci  a  froric,  apffarently  a  poem,  entitled 
'QpnAp7«»i(B,  which  Beeini  to  hare  contained  lui 
iKiMBt  of  the  mjthft  of  men  inrho  bad  been  turned 
•to  btfd^  l>Qt  b«  iran  doubtful  whether  it  was 
intttn  by  a  pretest  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeus  (Botox): 
Jkiteiiuu4  Libenili*,  iLOwerer.  quote*  it  (cc.  3, 
T,  ttd  n,  Aic)  &»  the  work  of  Boeiu.  The 
m»  of  Boeo  ocetir^  in  a  list  of  seen  given  by 
I  Akxajadnna*,    {Shvm,  i,  p.  333,  d.,  cd. 

flOEtrrUS  (Bcmrr^i),  a  ton  of  Poseidon  or 

I  hmsM  aod  Ame  (Antiope  or  Metfinippi'),   and 

ol  Aeolu».    tAEiOLrs,  No.  3.]     He  wns 

I  111  tteMltal  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 

yiiMB»  from  him.  (Pant.  ix.  1.  §  L)     [L.  S.] 

BO£TIIIUSk  whose  full  name  was  ANtciUH 

^  Miixira  SsraaiNis  Boethius  (to  which  a  few 

\  USk  ll(  hat  worki  add  the  naiae  of  Tonptatus^  nad 

Bittof*  pfeiix  by  conjecture  the  praenomeu 

I  froiQ  hia  fiither>  confokhip  in  a,  n.  48^), 

)  wWmnL  ttarteaBtaa  and  author,  and  remarkable  rs 

[  at  the  clow  of  the  clasiical  and  the  com- 

ttrt  of  fdiolafltic    pbilotsophy*      He   was 

[  ha  trta^ecn  a*  D*  470  and  475  (oi  ii  inferred 

^HmmL  Fin,  I  1)*     The  Anician  £miily  had 

If  lh»  two  preceding  eenturiei  been  the  most  il- 

hiiiiua  in  fUnnc  (oee  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 

4  in  BCTiberi  have  been  reckoned  amojigst  the 

^tm  incmtora  of  Boethias.    But  Uie  only  con- 

1  notice  it  that  which  maket  his  grand* 

rtollBfebeeD  the  Fhtviui  BoethiuA  murdered 

/TafanOBiali  III.  a.  a  45.5.     HU  father  wni 

|l|BU4y  ibe  consul  of  a,  d.  487,  and  died  in  the 

1  of  hii  ton,  who  wjw  thcti  brought  up  by 

!<••  ff  tbo  chief  OMPti  at  liome,  amongst  whom 

>  m^Mj  Fcatut  and  Symiuachoft*    (Consxd* 

I   JU  waa  hmvut  for  hit  general  learning  (Eono- 
L^^,.  rill.  1)  and  hit  labarioua  tnui  Elation  s  of 
F^Mk  ^iliMifihy  (CaMriodor.  Ep,  i.  45)  as  well  a« 
Ihf  hii  txten«tve  charities  to  the  poor  at  Romo, 
^  Mtifpa  and  fttangert.    (Procop.  GdHi.  i.  1.) 
I>  ha  detteatk  life,  be  waa  aingularly  happy*  a« 
ll^hMteDd  ol  Rnaticiana,  daughter  of  Syromacbtu 
iC^mmL  PkiL  il  S»  4  ;  Procop.  OmL  lii.  20),  and 
^  Wber  of  two  tonv  Aureliui  Anicius  Symma- 
<iB^  tftd  ABkim  Miuiliit«  Sererinus  BocthiuB, 
«^  ««f«  CQliiliK  A, n.  522.  {Con^.  Phil.  U.  3,  4.) 
Hi  MmnAj  wmm  into  public  n  -        '        :  •'  pitH- 
VlWlii9tM«Hiillage(D7i»  I,  con^^nl 

la  «,  a-  A 10.  JU  Afifieari  from  tl      -  ,     -     rt  of  His 
^»!  »f;rvod  in  flre»rui  (J5«e  Fabric, 

All  /  mt!  jrnnefpn  senatua*    (Procop* 

Oyi  li  the  attention  of 

TWl  Vhs  was  appointed 

-  r<^^-  ''"■■" nn  in  hiB 
Kemati- 
!   forgery 
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(Caafciotl,  Ep,  i.  10),  for  a  Bun  ilijil  and  water- 
clock  for  0  undebaltl,  kijjg  A  the  Biirgimdian*  (lA. 
i,  45),  nnd  for  the  recommendcition  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Clovie,  king  of  tlie  Fniiiks.  (/6.  M.  40.) 
And  bo  reached  the  height  ©f  hia  pro«rxr>ty  when, 
on  the  ijiAugiimtioii  of  Lis  two  eonft  in  the  cohbu- 
hite,  A.  n.  5'22,  after  pronounciiig  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  hi-  di4i»tributcd  a  Iarges«  to  tho  Roman 
populiicc  in  the  garaea  of  the  circus.  iContrA.  PkiL 
ii.  3.) 

Thii  happine**  was  luddenly  overcast.  He  had 
resolved,  en  hi»  cDtmncc  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  Kiying  of  Pinto,  "thai  the  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosopher*  became  kings.*^  He  protected  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  privAte 
rapino  to  which  they  were  exposed^  dift-nded  the 
CatnpfinLin?  against  tho  prnefect  of  the  pRietoriuin, 
saved  Pnulinus  from  "the  dogi  of  the  p;ilnce»"  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
Triguilla  and  Conigastus.  (Cb«uo/.  Phil,  i.  4.)  This 
untiinehing  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
tho  court  of  Theodoric  j  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  ihe  cause  of  Albiniia,  when  ac- 
cused of  tnoson  by  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seems 
to  linve  k»en  the  plea  on  which  Guudontius,  Opilio, 
and  Busilius  charged  him  and  SymmnchuB  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke, — to  which  was  addird  the  chsrg^o  of 
Bocrilege  or  mngic»  A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  agnin«t  him  unheard  (Cbnso/. 
Phil.  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  wf  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  ai 
Pavia  till  J 504  (TiraboHhi,  vol  iii.  lib,  i.  c.  4),  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  **De  Consolatione 
Fhilosophific/^  He  was  executed  at  CalTcnzano  (in 
Bgro  C^tventiano)  (Anonym.  Vniea.  p^  36),  or  oc* 
cording  to  the  general  belief,  at  Ticinum,  by  behead- 
ing (Anast.  Vii,  Pcntif.  in  Joanufi  L  ;  Almoin.  IIL*t, 
FruHc.n.  I ),  or  {according  to  Annn}Tn.  Vales,  p-36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  his  head  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  cluba  till  he  expired.  Symnrnchui 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rutticiana  rediicj?d  to  po- 
verty, till  AmaLofeOulha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son's  minority,  replaced  his  sta- 
lucs  and  rej*tored  to  her  his  confiscated  property, 
{Procop.  GotL  i.  2,  Amx.  10 ;  Jormuid.  Reb,  Get.  89.) 
Rusliciana  was,  however^  on  the  tuck  of  Rome,  in 
A.  D.  541,  chiefly  by  her  libenility  to  the  besieged, 
Qgidn  reducL'd  to  bt-ggjirj,  and  nviw  only  saved  by 
lilt'  kindness  of  TotiU  from  the  fury  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Tbcoiloric^s 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  hnd 
excited  in  the  Gothic  array,  {Procop.  Goih,  iii.  20.) 
In  A.  n.  722*  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boetbius's 
mfcmory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Cielo  d'Oro,  and  iji  a.  d. 
9dO,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otha  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II,  (Tiraboschi,  voL  ill. 
Ub,  i.  c.  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  moro  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growlh  of  hti  post* 
humous  reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  hts  eighteen  years*  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Proclus^ 
nests  only  on  the  autliority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
""  De  Disciplina  Stholarium,^  proved  by  Thomasiut 
to  have  l>een  written  by  Thomas  Brubaiitinuii  or 
Cantipmtinus.    The  sentence  of  Casaiodorus  (L  45) 
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inaccurately  quoted  by  Gibbon  C^Atheniensium 
Mrholas  [not  Athcnaa]  long^  positM  [not  posita«] 
iutroisti**)  as  a  proof  of  his  visit  to  Athens,  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhetorical 
a-^sertion  of  the  feet,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 
■amo  letter  :  ^  Plato  . . .  ArisioteUs  . . .  Quirinali 
fooce  d'tnofptanL'^ 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
and  tliat  of  his  sons  in  5*22. 

X  Besides  his  wife,  Rusticiana,  Inter  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previously  the  husband  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary' 
(**  Decora  lux,**  and  **  Beate  Pastor,**  or  according 
to  others,  **  Aurt»a  luce,"  and  "Felix  per  omnes*'), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons  Patricias  and 
Hypatius,  Greek  consuls  in  a.  d.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history :  the  expression  **■  socer- 
orum,**  in  Connl.  PhiL  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
&thers-in-law,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticiana; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  leave  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.    (See  Tiraboschi,  vol.  iiu  lib.  L  c.  4.) 

4.  Paulut  Diaconus  (book  viL),  Anastasius  (  Vit. 
Pontif.  in  Joanne  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  fTrithemius  ap. 
Fdhric,  B'Jd.  Ijot.  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracIcA  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martianus,  ap.  Huron.  Annul,  a.  d.  5*2(), 
No.  17,  18),  which  List  indeed  prolxibly  arose 
from  tiie  fact  of  this  l)eing  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation ;  as  the  parti- 
cuhir  day  of  his  death  (Oct.  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Severinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  umy  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
**  Cons<ilatio  Philosophic*,**  in  paKsages  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  setimed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
tliat  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it. 
Bertius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death, 
(ilareanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  with  the 
inde|iendent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  (jruber*s 
J£wyciopiidie<t  has  with  much  ingenuity  maintained 
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the  opposite  hypothesis,  vis.  that  BoSlUoi 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  tbeolc^gial 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  anoth^  B 
who  was  afterwards  oonfbonded  with  hii 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  i 
In  favour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentiooi 
and  above  the  general  aigoment  arising  £ 
Con$olaiio  Philo$opkiae^  (I.)  The  number 
sons  of  the  nxuuo  of  Boetbins  in  or  abc 
time.  See  Fabric  DiU.  LaL  iii.  15.  (: 
tendency  of  that  age  to  cmfound  penon 
ferior  note  with  their  more  Daunous  names] 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  ond 
brated  names ;  as,  for  example,  the  as 
to  St.  Athanasius  of  the  hymn  **  Quicnnqa 
or  to  St  Dionysius  the  Areopngite,  of  thi 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  ef 
&bulous  character  of  all  the  ewnt*  in  I 
alleged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  T 
dency  whicn  appears  increasingly  onwards  t 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianize  eminent  het 
as,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  tn 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statins, 
Divina  Comcdia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  < 
ties  remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquieso 
this  h}'pothesis.  Though  no  author  qool 
theological  works  of  Boi-thius  before  Ilincma 
850),  yet  thero  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  t 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  the  generd 
the  Consolatio  is  heathen,  a  few  phrases  s 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e.  g,  a 
virtute  (iv.  5),  patnarn  for  "  heaven**  (v.  1, 
vcri  pracvia  luminit  (iv.  1 ). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  qoests 
settled,  the  character  of  Boethius  is  not 
aflfected  by  it  For  as  it  must  be  detemii 
most  entirely  from  the  **  Consolatio,**  in  wh 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  fn 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  thee 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefl 
piled  with  hardly  an  expression  of  personi 
ing,  from  the  works  of  St  Augustin,  on  t 
hand  the  general  silence  on  the  subject  of 
tianity  in  such  a  lxK>k  at  such  a  period  of  1 
proves  that,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  its  d<i 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  Living 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrasei 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  tkngm  which  pi 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  in 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unuMial 
tone  of  his  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  hcatk 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Chruiti 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  lieen  one  oJ 
bably  large  class  of  men,  such  ai  will  al« 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fiill  of  one  st 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  h 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigi 
clusively  to  either, — one  who,  like  Rpictd 
the  Antonines,  and,  nearer  his  own  time,  t 
Claudian  and  the  historian  Zosimua,  was 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  Ih 
of  Greece  and  Home  led  to  look  for  pnctio 
port  to  a  heathen  or  half- heathen  philo 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  grvater  degi 
religious  and  moral  views  reoeiTcd  an  d 
from  their  contact  with  the  now  eatabiiihi 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  that  oeci| 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  e 
in  the  general  history  and  literatuvc  of  th« 
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of  iinj  not«  who  tinderetnod 
m^d  stodiMl  the  litemtare  of  Greece, 
^KiIm  boundsrj  of  tbe  luicieiit  and 
^Hbe  M  <Mie  of  Uir  mnst  imfiortant  Imkb 

■    AiithiM.1  '  -f 

Wh  t»  prutect  1 

lit  die  nm.r..^-  a. 

it  WU   t 
■p   nTfrp 


ft 


!  hi§  litfrary 
Jit  of  UresL'k 
^TUiKc  of  the  age. 
t  world,  which  fol- 
«i  iiuiuc(i:;;iii  ly  on  iiifi  death,  itnpiiirted 
{•el  an  itnportaiice  and  to  himself  a 
IT  beyond  whnt  be  could  ever  hore 
t  la  the  taloJ  ignorance  of  Greek 
^  pretttilfd  from  the  Gth  to  the  14th 
I  vnft  locl  -  the  head  and  type 

tftpberv  ,  wM  of  all  theology 

of  «U  Ul«'i«Mj.v,«.i'i  iience  ihc  tendency 
ike  middle  aget  to  ioveftt  him  with  a 
Mitiiii  ud  aloioet  mimeuIoaM  chanuy 
l^fc^  ho  is  thii»  descfibed  {Piarad,  x. 

■Sr  ogni  ben  dentro  ri  godo 
cbe  1  toondo  &lkce 
a  chi  di  Id  ben  ode  ; 
po,  ond  VUa  fu  cac criata^  giace 
in  Cieldatiro,  ed  cHa  da  mortiro 
la^glio  venue  a  questa  pace. 
tfodoctiofi  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
!•  Idib  oentary,  Boithius'»  fame  gnidii- . 
■/•  and  h«  afford*  a  romarkalle  instii  nee 
\  who  having  aerred  a  great  purpose  for 
f  jmts  now  that  that  purpoie  haa  been 
IjinM  aink  into  obscunty  aa  genenil  u 
iBpelehnty.     The  Arst  author  who 
Bhi  i*  Huicmar{L.  211,  460,  474, 
IH^  and  in  the  MibieqaDnt  litemtufti 
lit  tgn  the  ConioLitio  gave  birth  to 
and  commentaries,    ia- 
*•  Emf.  FoeL  ii.  M%,  343.) 
Pahs  library  in  a.  d.  13(Kl 
p.  cxii.)     Of  trantlations  the 
one  bto  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
rk,  by  Maximus  Planudes  (Hr«t 
cliCT,    L^druisUidt,    1U33}«    iiilo 
.         atn»chet  (Wolf,  BiU.  lleL   i. 
StS,  5&4^  369  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  LaL  liL 
\  Il%h  Oertnan  at  the  beginuine  of  the 
jr,  by  Si.  Gallen  j  into  French  by  J . 
M^  at  the  order  of  Philip  tlie  FuJr ; 
ill,  that  '- '■'    >''-'^ Saxon  by  Alfred 
rbkh  i«  '  ^ting,  (1.)  aa  one 

it  iDedin  Saxon  literature; 

chief  ltt«rar)  relic  of  Alfred  himself, 
mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freiHlum 
iKIOOi  but  alfio  in  large;  original  in6er> 
I  to  tha  kingly  oflice,  or  to  Chriatian 
Ua  itHkiogly  illLutrates  the 
;h  in  Boetbim^i  own  work, 
ti  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 

jg 

•  ntioned  (I),  Chancer"! 
\  artoij'i  h2n^,Poet,  ii,  295.) 
am,  by  Echard,  lUO.  3. 
r  Gerwin.  4.  The  King^i 
I.  6.  An  Imitation,  by 
k«  ol  Orieanty  in  the  l£th  century. 
•  own  wurk*  are  ai  foUaw:— 1.  Bf 
Pidfmtjtkmt,  Of  its  ninral  and 
^'^  '  more  need  be  said.     In  a 


literary  point  of  \iev>\  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philoiophy,  much  in  the  stylo  of  tlio 
Pan  tor  of  Hertnam — a  work  which  it  resembles  in« 
the  liveliness  of  pem^niti cation,  though  inferior  tol 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.     The  alter- J 
nation  of  proao  and  vene  h  thought  to  hnTc  bc^'ii  'i 
eiiggented    by  the   nearly  cuntetuponijy  work  oifq 
.Mrmianus  Qipella  on  the  nupiicib  of  Mercury  nndi 
Philology.      Tho  Ter»ef  arc  nbnost  entirely  bor- 
rowed from  Seneoi^ 

2.  De  UuitaU  et  tfno,  and  Dt  ArUhmeHea  Hitfi 
il ;  3.  IM  ^fu9ka  libri  v. ;  4.  IM  Gtomekria  ItX/ri 
iL  ;  5,   In  Porpkyrii  Fkoemicis  fsaijoffen  (k  ProaU' 
caUlibm  a  VicUjrmo  tramdafam  UttUogi  ii,  ;  6.  /a 
eamkm  a  m  Laime  lemtam  Bapotitio  aecHnda  libiia  i 
Udidtm ;  7.  In  Cciiefforias  ArisUMia  iUtri  ii, ;   3m 
Im   Ubrum  AriUoidit  d«  I»terpretaiione  Mittonnfm 
CkumMidanorum  tibrt  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  culled  I 
Comment,  Afajora^  in  0  books  ;    d.  Attal^icorum^ 
Ari$toteJi§  priorum  ei  pofteriorum  Hftri  iv.;  10.  /•■I 
trodvKtio ad Caieporicos  Syilo<pxTitQ»  ;  II.  De  Sylta^  i 
fismo  CcMiegefrico  libri  ii.,  and  IM  I/ypotketico  li&ri  i 
il  ;   12.  iMlkifisiow^  and  Be  DtfiniiioHe ;   13.  To^i 
fticomm  AtiAtoklis  Ubn  viii* ;  14*  HH^fhdtorum  So-[ 
pkkdimrum  lihri  ii.  ;    15-   In  Tt/pica  C^nmis  lii^ri^ 
vi. ;  IfJ,  A;  Di^erentiis  Topicis  lUiH  iv.     The  first 
collected  udition  of  his  works  was   published  at  * 
Venet.,  foL,  l4f)l  (or  1432);    the  best  and  most, 
cojnplete  at  Ensel,  157U,  foL 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the  j 
Epiitles   of  KiintKliiis  and  Ca^siodorufl,   and   tho' 
History  of  Procopiu*.     The  chief  modem  autho- 
rities are  Fabric.  BihL  I^t  in.   i3 ;   Timkischi, 
vol.  iiL  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Kmch  and  (Jruber^a  i 
Encydvpadie  ;  Barberiiii,  Crit  atoriea  Krpfmzimm 
della    Vila  di  Sev.  Uoexio^  Patio,  17»3  ;  Heyne, 
Censura  ing&tii,  ^a  BoelMij  Gotiin.  1 8i)6,  ( A. P* S.J  < 

BOFTHUS  (Boijeor),  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  evoii  before  the  time  of  Chrj-sippuji, 
and  was  tlie  author  of  scTcral  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  it§pl  ^pufftvs^  from  which  Dingenea 
Laertius  (vLi.  \4ii)  quotes  his  opinion  about  tho 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  T*pi  tlfmpfiimjt^ 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii.  WJ)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  la,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicewi  refers  in  his  ireatiie  •  | 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  iu  21).  Philo  {de  Aiund* 
incorrupt*  ii.  p.  497,  cd.  Mangey)  mentions  hira 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improkiblo 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu< 
tart^h.  {IM  PladL  PhUo»,  iii.  2.) 

2.  All  Epictuean  phiJosopher  and  geometridan, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pltitarch  {Ue  P^th,   Orae,   p. 
31)6,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  «ame  writer  in 
tho  Syrnposiaca  (v.  1,  p.  673}  c);  but  Dothmg  fur-  I J 
ther  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Pktonic  philo^ipher  and  groiininarian,  who 
VkTote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato's  wurks  {trvifayuy^  - 
Ki^ttty  TtXttTtiDtfiKuyjt  dedicated  to  MelanthuSp 
winch  Photius  (CW.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  {vtpl  t«5f  itapd  HAa- 
TWfi  dwopov^4vofif  Xilttay)  was  dedicated  to  Athe^ 
nagoroa.  (Phot.  Ojd.  153.)  Whether  he  i*  the 
nme  aa  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegcaia  to  tho 
Fhaeaomena  of  Aratus  (Geminus,  Introd.  ad  Pkam. 
14)  ii  uncertain,  and  alM  whether  he  iji  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrins  wrote  his  work  vcfl 
^ux^f.  (Enueb.  Pnicp.  Evanp,  xiv.  10,  XV.  11, 16  | 
comp.  liesych-  f.  v.  hid  irdytup  irprnfr ;  Aeneaa, 
Gaas,  Thcophr,  p.  16.)  \}^^\ 
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BOETHUS  {B6iieos\  sumamcd  Sidoniur,  was 
born  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  is  culled  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Pcri|>au^tic  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
(Amnion.  Ilerm.  Comment,  in  Aristoi.  Categ.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  must  have  travelled  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
nicus is  known  to  have  taught.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  cpmmentar}'  on  Aristotlc^s 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonius  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonius  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethus  con- 
cc'ming  the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  viz. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
{hr6  rrii  ^vtrtir^s),  whereas  Andronicus  had  main- 
tMned,  that  the  beginning  should  be  made  dr^ 
T^y  Koyunii^  tJt*»  »<P«  '»^»'  d»<J8fi^ii'  yivtrat, 
(Fabric.  Bibl,  Grate  iii.  p.  480 ;  Schneider,  Ejyi- 
mgfrum  I  IT,  ad  Aristot.  Flisi.  Anim,  p.  xcv.; 
Buhle,  Arisiot.  Operoj  L  p.  297;  Stahr,  Aristotelia, 
il  p.  129,  &c.)  [A.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (^oftfi6i\  the  autbor  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Py lades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citixen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
fiiTOur  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  set  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
flattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athenodorus,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  [P-  S.] 

BOE'THUS  {Bonrfi6%\  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  I)  of  uncei^ 
tain  age.  Pliny  (//.  M  xxxiiL  12.  s.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
in  sculpture.  Miiller  (Ilandb.  <L  Arch.  §  159.  1) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kapx'V''^*'*^*  i>  corrupted  out  of  KoAx^Soviot. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Minor.  [Acka- 
0A8.1  [W.  I.] 

BOEUS  (Boujr),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Paus. 
iii  22.  §9.)  [L.S.] 

BOEQS.    [Boio.] 

BOOES  (B^fynr)^  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  b.  c 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Boget,  findinff  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  fiunily,  and  set  fire  to  the 

?lafie,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod,  vil  1 1 3, 
07 ;  Pint,  dm,  7,  who  calls  him  Boikrjf  ;  Pans, 
riii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Boif  f ;  Polyaen.  viL  24, 
who  calls  him  B6f>yris  ;  comp.  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Boyovat)  was  king  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  B.  c  49,  as  a  reu'ard  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  x. 
32 ;  Sueton.  Jul.  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
was  engaged  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  a.  c.  48,  we 
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find  Bognd  xealously  lending  his  aid  to  Cm 
Longinus,  Caeanr^H  pro-practor  in  further  Spain,  to 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hirt.  BeU, 
AUjc.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar*s  campaign  in 
Africa,  B.  c.  46,  Mauretania  was  invaded  unsucccs** 
fully  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba, 
the  Numidian,  wan  hastening  to  join  his  forcrs  to 
those  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Bc^d  attacked  hit 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  their  de- 
fence. (Hirt  Bdi.  Afric.  23,  25,  comp.  c.  95  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar's  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey *s  sons,  b.  c  45,  Bogud  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Muuda 
that  Labienus  was  drawn  from  his  past  in  the  fii>ld 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  turned  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bogud  espoused  the  sido  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
B.  c  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocrhusw 
This  prince's  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Octv 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitaniana. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  45.)  Upon  this,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  of  Methone^  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  &  c.  32  or  the  beginning  of  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  [E.  E.] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  num  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  bot  made 
war  against  them  in  a.  d.  59.  (Tac  Afuu  xiii. 
65,  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chiefbin  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
B.  c.  1 94,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romana,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Serapronius, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  reduction  by 
Scipio  in  B.  c.  191 ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  46,  47, 
56,  XXXV.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvL  38,  39.)         [E.  Rj 

BOLA'NUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  recommended 
by  him  to  P.  Sulpidus  in  &  c  54.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xiiL  77.) 

Bolanus  also  occurs  ia  Horace  (Sat  L  9.  11 )  as 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  any  intuit  or  impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS,  VETTIUS,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia, A.  D.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trebelliuf  Maximus. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius, 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  &vour  of  either ;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  his 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administratioQ 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in  the 
province.  The  praises  which  Statins  bestows  upon 
JBoUnus  in  the  poem  {SUv,  v.  2.  54,  &c.),addreesed 
to  his  son  Crispinus  must  be  set  down  to  flattcrv. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  3,  Ilut,  ii  65,  97,  Ayne.  3,  16.) 

BO'IAilUS.     [BxLOiua.] 

BOLIS.     [AcHAiua,  p.  8,  a.] 

BOLUS  (B«AoT).  Under  this  name  Suidaa,  ari 
Endocia  after  him,  mention  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
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\io  wliom  they  ascribe  sevoral 
otHcrwiM   entirely   unknown, 
this   Pfdlustjsoirearu    Suiiliui  diBtingut&hc^  n 
bli»  wbi)  was  a  philoiopher  of  the  ftchnol  of  Di-k 
i  who  wrote  on  medicine  oud  also  An  hiR- 
work.     But,  ffocn  a  poua^  of  Cohunelb 
^ ;  oom^  Stobcietu,  Serm.  51),  it  appeon  that 
I  of  Meodb  ma±  tbo  fbJlower  uf  Damoentai 
die  moo  peraon ;  and  he  eeemt  td 
wn  Uvttd  nibftequeDtly  to  the  time  of  Thcophraums, 
I  wcvk  on  plants  he  appears  to  have  known. 
Byz*  i^  f .  "Aij^vK^off;    SchoL  ad  Nuumt. 
764,)  [L.  S] 

BOMILCAR  {BonlhKox,  Boatdkicat).  1.  A 
of  the  CarthaginianA  againit  Aga- 
,  when  the  Litter  invaded  Afjrica,  n,c.  31 0. 
I  first  batite  with  the  invaders,  fiotnilcar,  hii 
lie  lianuo  having  faUen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
»  day  to  the  encmy^  with  the  view,  according 
t  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  hiB  country- 
^and  M  making  idmielf  tyrant  of  Carthage, 
XX.  10,1*2;  conip.  AHbL  I^olii.  v.  11,  ed. 
:.)  Two  yean  after  this,  B.  c  308,  after 
r  delftyi  and  misgivings  he  attempted  to  seise 
nt  with  the  aid  of  oOO  eitisena  and  a 
r  of  mercenaric'fi  ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
i  to  desert  him  hy  promises  of  pardon^  and!  he 
~  f  was  taken  and  cracilicd.  (Died.  xx.  4  J^  44 ; 
istiiuxxii.  ?,) 
2.  Father  of  the  Ilatino  whoeommandrd  a  portion 
'  HAnniba]*s  timiy  at  the  pasmge  of  tlie  Rhone, 
I.C.  2lfi.  Tliis  Bomilear  seems  to  have  heen  one 
I  Su0ete0  (nsj*,  not  ptaeior  i  see 
,  JExtmri.  m.ad  AraL  Poiif.  p.  484 ),  and 

presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  nenato 

t  wlisch  the  second  Runic  war  was  resolved  on, 
.  iil  33, 42 ;  Li  v.  xxl  1 8, 27, 28.) 

of    the  Carthaginian   supplies 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
[Italy  in  the  ensuing  yeiar.    (Liv,  txiii.  13,41.) 
"  rB.c.  ?14,  h?  was  sent  with  fifty-live  shipi  to 
-y\  then  besieged  by  the  Komans; 
if  unable  to  cope  with  the  Bupe- 
inr  ensmy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa, 
kiv*  36.)     Two  3rears  after,  we  again  find 
Syraciite;  (or  we  hear  of  his  making  his 
out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Cartbagc 
!  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  (all  <^ 
ich«  esce|>t  Achrndiiui,  was  in  the  possotsion  (^ 
ellus),  and  returning  witltin  a  lew  days  with 
f  T  -   —  *?5\)     In  the  same  year,  on 
ilence  of  the  C^irthnginian 
l-faneft  i  ricratet  and   HimilcOf  Bo- 

sailed  to  Carthago  with  the  newa, 
with  I'M  ship^  but  was  prevented 
from  reaching  Syracuse,     He  then 
I  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
r  oflT  the  supplies  uf  tlie  Itoman  gorriftan 
but,  aA  the  pn^bcnce  of  his  force 
i  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Taren- 
thetuftelves  siL^n*d,  they  were  obliged   to 
I  him.    (Lit,  xxt,  27,  xxvi,  20  ;  comp.  Po- 
^h,  Slpicii.  HrL  ix.  ]  \  Sc'hwcig.  Oil  toe.) 

A  Nnnddian,  deep  in  tlie  confidence  of  Jn^ 

,  by  whom  he  wai  employed  un  many  secret 

ten  ices.     In   particubr,   when  Jiiknirlha    was  at 

,  in  H.  c  I  OH,  Bttmilcar  undertook  and  ef- 

for  him  the  imatsinntion  of  Massiva,  who 

to  be  at  Rome  U  ibe  same  time,  and 

.  to  weii  aa  Jmttillift  binself;  was  a  gnmdson 
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of  MaMnl&sn,  and  a  rival  Lkimaut  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  tmced 
to  Bouiilcar,  who  woi  obliged  to  enter  into  largo 
rucoguutances  to  appear  aiid  stand  his  trmi ;  but, 
befure  the  trial  caune  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
hiiu  back  to  Afrii».  (SalL  •/»(;.  35 ;  cimip.  Liv* 
Mpit^  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year^  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jngurtha^s  army,  with  which 
he  WHS  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lieutenant  of  Metellus,  (Ball. 
Jm^.  4^,52,53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
JVleteUiift,  after  his  unsuccesaful  attempt  on  Zama, 
eni^g^d  Ilomilear  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (Sail  Juff,  61,  C2.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  bis  master,  which 
urgt'd  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
tt'euehery.  Accordingly  ho  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalia,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  fur  the  scicureof 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugiirtha  by  NabdalsaV  agent  or 
secretirv,  and  Bomiicar  was  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Ji«;.  70;7L)  IE,K.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faanut, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  ad  Jen.  viii,  314  j  Macrob.  SaL  I  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
tLcnes  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity  ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
tliat  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faun  us  himself  liad  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent.  (Cic  Je  Jlarusp.  resp,  17  j  Varr, 
ap,  LactanL  i.  22;  Serv,  f.  c.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Fnaniis  did  only  to 
nudes.  Her  sanctuaiy  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
linc^  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Cbudia, 
A  pure  maiden.  {Macrob,  Le.-,  Or.  Ftud,  v.  148, 
Sec.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  hod  alio 
a  sanctuary  between  Ancia  and  Bavillae.  (Cic* 
pro  AOL  3i  J  Ascon,  ad  MiUm,  p.  32,)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  peopk.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  werie  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic  adJU,'i,  13,  df  Ha- 
nuffK  rarp,  L  c, ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  wore  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  hcU  that  P.  Clodius  profiined  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
hou»e  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv, 
vi.  42&  i  Setit^  Epist.  97  ;  Plut  Owsf.  9,  QuomI, 
/fom.20;  Cxc  Paradox,  4,  a<i*4«.ii.40  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  fmm  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men,  Tho 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  aocotuit  of  its  sym- 
Ixjlic  m'eaniug.  The  h^jd  of  the  goddess'k  status 
was  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine-leavea,  and  ft 
sefpent  surroundiHi  its  feet.  The  womio  were  de- 
corated in  a  limilar  ouumcr.   Although  no  one  wm 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  vessel  filled  ttith 
wine,  stood  in  tlie  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libations  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
mellarium,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
criiico  called  damtum  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  danuatruCf  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
Fcst.  8.  V.  Damium,  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (dama)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois ;  but  Pliny  {H.N. 
X.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staffs  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap,  Lactant. 
I.  c  ;  Amob.  adr,  Gent,  v.  1 8  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom, 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  tacrum  operlum^  or  $acra 
opertanea,  (Cic.  de  Ltgg,  ii.  9,  ad  Att.  i.  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser- 
penu  being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Amob.  //.  cc.)  On*ek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  drvinity,  such  as  Semele,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
nans  seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Anoi- 
TiA ;  comp.  liartung,  Die  Rdiy.  der  Rom.  ii.  p. 
195,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  A&ica  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  ho  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.Fhot.  p.  69,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Angustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  Uws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  world  at 
all  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  war&re  against  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Augustin. 
JSp.  1»5,  189.)    (a.  D.  417,  418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
•econd  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pcla^  seems  to  have  exercised  a  pemi- 
dous  influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
though he  so  for  maintained  his  own  religious 
eonvictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  fiir  gave  them  up  as  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism ;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
bines. (Augustin.  Kp.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsetthHl  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life, 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  hit  rival  Aetiot 
[AsTius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empreaa  Pbcidia 
was  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
Oenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa. 
(Procop.  JklL  Vand.  i.  4.)  Bitterly  reproached  for 
his  crime  by  Augustin  (Ep,  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  arms  against 
Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  n. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year*s  siege,  daring  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Augustin,  be 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  fisvoor  of  PU- 
cidia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  his 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  (Marcellinus 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  d.  432.) 

His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Christian 
piet}',  he  yet  by  one  fatal  step  brought  on  his 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamities 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Procopius,  Ddh 
Vand.  i.  3,  4 ;  Olymp.  ap.  PhoL  pp.  69,  62 ; 
Augustin.  Ep.  186  (or  60),  189  (or  96),  220  (or 
70) ;  and,  of  modem  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33 ;  at 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Mem.  EocL  xiii.  pp.  71'i 
— 886,  in  which  hist  (note  77)  is  a  discusskm  03 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  falsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.J 

BONO'SUS,  was  bom  in  Spain  ;  his  ancekUMi 
were  from  Britain  and  GauL  The  son  of  a  humble 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  singular 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  to  drink  to 
excess  (bU^  (ptantum  hominum  nemo)  without  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-command. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunik,  a  dam»el  of  the  nublest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  Uic  influence  of  uiue.  How  the  husband* 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told ;  but  »e 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  o. 
troops  upon  the  Rhaetiau  frontier,  and  afterwanis 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  m 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  duty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punish- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himself^ 
The  contiueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goltzius,  which  art 
spuriooa.  (Vopiacui,  VU,  Bono*.)  |.W.  Kj 


BOcVPIS  (Botiwtsy^  an  epithet  eommoiily  given 

I  Hem  in  the  Homeric  poems.     It  h&«  been  raid, 

[  tkf  goddrat  wai  thu«  drfiigttated  in  alluRion  to 

r  haritif  metamorphoEied  lo  inio  a  cow ;  btit  this 

oion  i«  cofitrsdicU'd  hj  the  feet,  that  other  ditri- 

mics  too,  «iich  as  Eurrpha^iaa  (Htini.  Hymn,  in 

~  \  2)  and  Pluto  {He»iod,  Theotf.  355),  arc  iiien- 

i  with  the  Muue  epiihet ;  and  fram  this  eir- 

\  it  toast  be  inferred,  that  the  p^^eta  tne&nt 

I  expre»  hj  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma- 

iticeliJLraclerofthci»e  divinities.  [L.  SJ 

BCTRBAS  (Bo^ai  or  Bo^i),  the  North  wmd, 

,  acseording  to  Hesiod  ( Theoff.  37^),  n  son  of 

I  BDd  EoB,  and  brother  of  HeMperua,  Ze^ 

ind  Notos,     He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 

in  Thxace*    (CallinL  Hymn,  in  DrI.  63.) 

9e  ii  mixed  up  with  the  early  It-gendi  of  Attica 

the  ttory  of  hit  having  carried  off  Oreith}  ia, 

daughter  oi  Erechtheuii,  by  whom  he  begot 

Odait,  and  Cleopatm,  the  wife  of  PhineuA« 

art  tbefeJbre  ailled  Boreodea.   (Ov.  Mft.  vi. 

,  *c.;  ApolloQ.  Rbod.  i.  211;  Apollod.  iiL  IB. 

\2 ;  Pauau  i,  19,  f  6.)    In  the  Persiiin  wnr,  Boreas 

'ewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 

bj  destroying  the  shipa  of  the  |}&rbarians, 

Serod.  rn,  189.)     He  abo  assisted  the  Megalo* 

I  againat  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 

at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 

bUJL  Till  36,  §  3.)    According  to  an  Homeric 

dition  {IL  jlk.  223)^  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 

"  the  maret  of  Erichihonliui,  which  is  commonly 

as  a  more  iigumtiTe  mode  of  ejq)re3£ing 

extoordinary  swiftness  of  those  horseA.     On 

1  cbest  of  Cypseliu  he  was  represented  in  the 

i  of  carrying  oif  Oreith^-ia,  and  here  the  place  of 

I  leg*  was  occnpied  by  tails  of  serpents.    ( Pans. 

19.  f  1.)     Reipecting  the  festiimlfl  of  Bnreas« 

iebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  see  Diet,  fif 

fnC  t.  r.  Bopfa<r/Ao/.  [L.  S.j 

fiOllMtJS  (Bwp^r  or  B«^i^oj),n  son  of  Upias, 

IHariandynian,  was  a  youth  diAtingiiisbed  for  hi» 

linnry  beanty.     Once  during  the  time  of 

at,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 

I  reapers,  he  was  draT^-n  into  the  well  by  the 

,  and  never  appeared  again.     For  this  nen- 

,  the  eomitry  |N»ople  in  Bithytiia  celebmti^d  his 

BTery  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 

ntive  songs  (/9»^uii)  with  the  accompaniment 

r  their  dates.  (A then*  xiv.  p.  620;  Aeschyl,  Pert, 

II;   SchoL  ad  Dionys,  Perieg,  791;   Pollux,  iv. 

I)  [L.  S.J 

BORUS  (BaJpof),  two  mythical  pej^nages,  of 

1  no  particulars  are  related.   (Apollod.  lii.  13. 

M;  Paii*.ii.  18.  §7.)  [L.  S.] 

BOSTAR  (BoJfrrwp,  Polyb.  liL  98  ;  BaSffra^j, 
'>lyb.  L  30;  BoJ5rf<rrwp,  Diod.  Ejtc.  xxiv,).  1.  A 
general,  who,  in  conjunctititi  with 
'  and  HasdrubikU  the  son  of  Hanno^  com- 
L  die  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  M.  Ati* 
I  Il«giihu  whtn  be  invaded  Africa  in  n.  c.  '26G, 
■  uid  bif  collesgnea  were,  however,  quite  in* 
Ikl  for  their  office.  Instead  of  Ifceeping  to 
^  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
1  Ibftnidalile  to  the  Komona,  they  retired  to 
,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
.  tbey  were  defeated,  in  eonsequonce,  near  the 
m  of  Adis,  with  great  slaughter.  The  genemis, 
are  told,  were  Uken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
XHodoma,  that  Bostar  and  Huntilenr  were, 
tlic  daMh  of  RegaUifi,  delivered  up  to  his  fa- 
ily,  who  behftved  to  them  with  eiich  barbarity  * 
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that  Bofitar  died  of  the  treatment  he  leceived* 
The  cruelly  of  the  family,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  lComt\  that  the  sons  of  He^^ulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  burn  the  body  of  Bostxup, 
and  send  his  ajhes  to  Cnrthnge.  This  account  of 
Diodorus,  which,  Niebiihr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philioua^  most  be  regarded  as  of  doubl- 
fiai  authr>rity.  (Polvb.  i.  3t>;  Oms,  iv.  8;  Euirop. 
ii.  21  ;  Flor.  iL  2;'DiDd.  Rtc,  xxxiv.;  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  c/Rome^  iii.  p.  600.) 

%  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  inerw*- 
nary  troops  in  Sardinio,  was,  together  with  nil  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  kilk^d  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  B.  c.  240.  (Polyb.  i.  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Haadnibol,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Spain,  lo  prevent  the  Rtinmns  un- 
der Scipio  from  crossing  the  Ibenis  in  n.  c.  217- 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Boiitar  fell  bnck  uprm 
Sngimtmn^f  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Cfirthoginians  by  tho  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  prsuoded  by 
Abebx,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Hci' 
mans,  to  set  thews  bostngea  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  kft  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  wa*  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii.  9B,  99 ;  Li?,  xxii.  2%) 

A.  One  of  the  ambassadon  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  €f  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  215.  Tho  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romana,  and 
the  amkiAstidors  tbeniielrei  tent  as  priftotiers  in 
Rome.  (Liv,  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  tlieir  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
ii  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  2i  I,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5,  V2  \  Appian,  Annik.  43.) 

BC/TACH  US  (DwraxoOi  a  son  of  locritu*  and 
gmndwin  of  Lycurgna,  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachides  at  Tegoa  was  believed  to 
have  derived  it*  name.  (Paua.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
Bys.  J.  r.  ^unaxi^ai)  [L.  S.J 

BOTANIDES.     [NiOBPHotitrs  IIL] 

Bf/TFtYAS  (BoT^),  of  Myndus.  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hepbaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  **  New  History." 
(Phot  p.  147,  a*,  *21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (B^pvj),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  TITOS  the  inventor  of  the  bsciviouB  poems 
called  Ucdfvta,  (Athen.  vii.  p.  32'J,  a.;  Potyb.  xii. 
1 3  ;  ISnidafi,  *.  t*.  Aijuox*W'*) 

BOTRYS  (BjJTpui),  a  Greek  physiclim^  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  lirst  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  tley  were  used  by  Pliny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  //.  N,  xiiL  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Galen,  (/>tf  C\*mjK*$,  A/c- 
diwm,  frc,  licm.  111  1.  vol,  xii.  p.  640.)  f  W.A.G.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (B^nBaiSi),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scybx  of  Carynnda  by  Manrianus  of  Hera- 
clcia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Peri  pi  ui, 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACllYLLAS  (Bpo- 
XwAAt7f,  Bfwx^AAttf),  was  the  son  of  Neon*  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doiton  ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  b.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brachyllas  the  govcmnient  of  the  city, 
(Polyb.  XX,  5  ;  comp.  ii.  UK  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Aatigonus,  b,  c.  220,  Brachyllas  con- 
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tinned  to  attach  himself  to  the  interests  of  Mace- 
donia nnder  Philip  V^  whom  he  attended  in  his 
conference  with  Klamininus  at  Nicaca  in  Locris, 
B.  a  198.  (Polyb.  xviL  1 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  3-2.)  At 
tiie  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  197,  he  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip^s  army ;  bat, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fallen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flnmininu%  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Doeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  throngh  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  ZeuxippuR,  Peisistratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  homo  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  b.  c.  196.  Polybius  tolls 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  priry  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xTiii.  26  ;  Lir. 
xxxiii.  27,  28 ;  comp.  xxxr.  47,  xxxtL  6.)  [E.  £.] 

BRANCH  US  (B^MiTxof),  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gaTe  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  faTonnblo  sign. 
ApoUo  lored  the  boy  Branchns  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  whhb  he 
exercised  at  Bidyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  deseendants,  the 
BnuMhidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  lonians  and 
AeoliansL  (Herod.  L  157  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  634,  zrii 
pw8l4;  Lutat.  ad  Stai,  Tkeb,  Tiii.  198;  Conon, 
NamU,  83 ;  Lnc  Dial  Dew.  2  ;  comp.  Did.  of 
Ant.t,v,  OraeulumJ) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  AUobrogea,  had  been 
deprired  of  hit  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  rettoied  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  &  c.  218. 
(Liv.  zxi  81.) 

BRANOAS  (Bp^TTOf),  a  son  of  the  Thracian 
king  Stirmon,  and  brother  of  Rhessns  and  Olyn- 
thus.  When  the  kst  of  these  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  daring  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  Men,  and 
called  the  town  whico  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  NarraU  4  ;  Steph.  Byx.  t.  v. 
"OKweos  ;  Athen.  Tiii.  p.  334,  who  calls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (Bpa<r(8ai),  son  of  TeUis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
(  B.  a  431 )  by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
larage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  the  phice,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
NelL  il  8.  §  10.)  His  next  empluj-ment  (u.  c. 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cnemns,  tdter  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiiaeens,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  iu  fiulnre  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  CoTcyn,  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  vainly  ur^  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
at«*ly  after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement 
hvxtf  as  tricrarch  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  De- 
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mosthenet  from  Pylos  (425),  ht  is  4e«r 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a 
endeavour  to  hud,  to  have  fainted  Iri 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  hi 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  aftemk-ard 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy, 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  I 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Chalcidice(42 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  dac 
Megara,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skit 
cour  would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army 
heloto  and  1000  mercenariea,  arrived  at  He 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  mareh  tliruv 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  eifiKtcd  a  j 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.  The  evento 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  b 
pedition  against  Arrhibacus,  a  revolted  v: 
the  king^s)  the  acquisition,  1st  of  Ac 
ef!iected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  ht 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  reprcten 
made  before  the  popuhr  assembly  ;  2iwl. 
geirus,  ito  neighbour ;  3rd.  of  Amphipol 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributj 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a 
attack  afler  the  commencement  of  winter,  < 
lowed  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Em 
by  the  accession  of  Myrcinus,  Galepfius,  A 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expubio: 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lecythi 
the  following  Bating  (423)  we  have  the  r 
Scione,  fiilling  a  day  or  two  after  the  rati 
of  the  trace  agreed  upon  by  the  govemn 
home — a  mischuice  which  Brasidas  scruple< 
remedy  by  denying  the  &ct,  and  not  only  i 
Scione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  con 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  ii 
mento  on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  second 
tion  with  Perdiccas,  against  Arrhibneus,  n 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retrei 
loss,  in  the  meanthne,  of  Mende,  recaptu 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.  Ii 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcemenu  had  to  o] 
large  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian 
under  Cleon.  Torouc  and  Galepsus  were  h 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — the 
event  of  the  war, — in  which  the  Atheiiiai 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  hlain,  and  1) 
himself  iu  the  first  moment  of  victory  rccci 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  with 
walls — an  extraordinary  honour  iu  a  GreeJ 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  undi 
by  all  the  alhed  forces.  The  tomb  was  rai 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Aniphtpt 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offered  to  him  there, 
hero,  and  by  gomes.  (Pans.  iiL  14.  S  1  ;  i 
Eth,  Aor.  V.  7  ;  IMei.  of  AnL  «.  v.  BftoA 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  they 
ferred  to  him  all  the  honours  off  a  F 
hitherto  paid  to  Hogiion.  Pausanias  men 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  bes 
(Plut.  Ly$andrr^  1)  of  a  treasury  at  1 
bearing  the  inwrription,  **  Brasidas  and  tha 
thians  from  the  Athenians.*^  Two  or  threa 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch*s  Jpaf^kik 
Lddmk'o^  but  none  very  charaL-tcristic  ' 
dides  gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  tl 
and  longest  at  Acanthus  ;  one  to  his  fbnes 
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ptlljAp*  tlie  gfentesi  of  his  exploiu,  from 

.  illd  t  third  befiirv  the  battle  of  Am- 

Iphiptihii     Hi»  owu  opifiiun  of  him  eeeioii  to  hate 

fhcea  very  kigh«  auid  indeed  we  canoat  wuU  ovcr- 

vicci   he  rendered   bi«   country. 

ity,  eTcn  the  utmost  temerity  in 

dd  hordl  J  hare  brought  S  ptuta  out 

tfhe  eonteat  wilhout  the  utino«t  ditgrace.     Hu  ifi 

heU  the  one  rrdeemiiig  point  of  the  first  ten 

I ;  and  had  kii  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 

tube  WBT  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  i^j'lier 

and  one  more  happy  for  all   pfutieK, 

iiDd4r«  even  otir  xhort  view  of  him  \c&ds 

I  to  flierlbt  to  hroi  tndi  qualitieft  as  would  hnve 

i  hii  nbtfve  aU  ocb«r  nameK  in  tb«  war,  though 

!  u  inie  that  we  tee  him  mthcr  as  the  captain 

To  hi«  reputation  for  **  justice, 

Jlibrn*  i-dom,"  Thucydides  ascribes  not 

Lmdy  ui <  Mt9  own  ftucce^t,  but  alto  the  eager- 

•hewn  for  the  Spartan  allianco  after  the 
LAthetiittti  dJtfutcr*  at  Symcuse.  This  character 
no  douM  mainly  a&euined  from  motives  of 
Lpolkj^  nnf  can  we  belitive  htm  to  have  had  any 
bt  except  for  the  cauie  of  Sparta  and  hiH  own 
Of  iioBCrupuloiis  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
t  ihafVw  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dcxtirrity 
i  iMt  in  negotiation  ;  hb  powers,  too,  of  elcn 
f  were,  in  tbt:  judgment  of  Thucydidt^a,  vtry 
r  onniider»ble  for  a  Spartan.  Stningi^ly  united  with 
I  lhe«e  qualities  we  find  the  highest  personal 
Lb(«irery  ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato^s  ^mpoitium 
M  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
acj.  He,  too,  liko  Arcliidainus,  was  a  auo 
adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  mi- 
dy  Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
f  with  th«»m  he  sacrificed,  far  less,  indeed,  than 
|>lraa  afUrwafds  lacrificed  in  the  age  of  LyBander, 
I  inttcb  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  reti^jn 
acquiescence  in  the  ancient  diMjiplinc. 
apidlty  and  Tcrsatility,  such  enterpri&e  and 
ng*  wens  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (comp.  Thuc. 
>  ru)  aa  something  new  and  incongruous,  Hii 
It  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
I  much  jcaltnisv  as  even  lo  hinder  hi*  obtaining 

nu,    n-huc,  ir.  108.)        [A- IK  C^J 
BRA  L*  HON  (Bpfxvpvl>^)y  an  ancient  hero,  frt>m 
the  AltJc   demos  of  Dnuiron    dorived  ite 
(StepL  Byx.  »,  r,)  [L.  aj 

BRAURO'NIA   (B^awpwHo),    a    iurnanjo    of 
^lttni%  derived  from  the  demos  of  Braunm  in 
Und<^*r  thi&  name  the  goddesa  had  a  sane- 
r  OB  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  which  contained 
I  it^iiue  of  her  made  by  Pnutiteles.     Her  image  at 
»uron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
lit,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
broiight  with  them  from  ThuHa.     (Paiis.  i. 
.  §  8 :  i^ki,  t/AHL$.  u.  Bpavptitna,)         [U  S.J 
DKKN  N  US.     K  The  leader  of  the  Oauls,  who 
am  3^0  crossed  the  Apcnninci,  took  Rome, 
iwnoi  the  centre  and  the  louth  of  Italy.  Hit 
MM  was  {vrobahly  eiUier  Brcnhin,  wluch  sig^ 
in  Kymrian  "^a  kinf.\"  or  Jlrun%  a  proper 
which  occurs  in  VVcl*b  history.     (AmoldV 
^  Tol.  i.  p.  524 «)    1  ilia  makes  it  probable  that 
'^,  at  well  01  many  of  the  warriuis  whwn 
sfed,  l:<!onc  d  to  ihe  Kyuiri  of  Gaul,  ihuugh  \}iv 
<crs  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  3fi)  and 
.  1^)  to  have  been  Scnones,  from 
»i>,'nr,fjiiriu,    '    ■  aid  must  Uiereforc,  ac- 

ta lot'  (fi.  G?,  L  1)  of  the 
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Little  is  known  of  hixu  and  hiii  i.Ui\ih  till  ihf*y 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Huoaans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  K-gcnds  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  fficts  of  history. 

it  is  clear,  however,  tliat,  after  crossing  the 
Apenninei  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennu* 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccesafuUy.  The  valley 
of  the  Claiiift  was  tlien  op^m  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable; 
and  after  croMing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  S«buie«t  and  advanced  along  the  Salnriim 
road  towards  R(ime.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
7(>,HtJ0  men.  (Diod.  xh,  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
w}iirh  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  milts  Irom  the  city,  he  fomid  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
poited.  Their  right  wing,  comprised  of  the  prolt?- 
tariana  and  inr^guLir  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  cjovered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  tome 
woody  country  on  the  tionk  ;  the  left  nnd  centre, 
cuin^Msed  of  the  tegidar  legions,  fiJh+d  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Piod.  xiv.  114), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself. 
Brnnnus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  luuch 
in  the  aomo  way  as  Frederick  of  Pruisia  di  feated 
the  Austrians  at  I^uthcn.  IJe  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  anoy  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ho- 
mans,  and  quickly  cleared  the  grcmnd.  lie  then 
charged  the  e]tj>o&ed  iiank  of  the  h^gicin«  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whule  army  with  great  uUugh- 
ler.  Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  thts  city,  it 
would  hare  ihUen,  together  vrith  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Hunio 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
Rpeiit  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriori  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  skin  (Diod. 
i^c.)^  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
dirunkeauess,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  nnd  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  tke  CapitoL  (i^n  the  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
raacsncrc  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zoijaf,ii,  23),  as  th<?y  sat,  each  in  the  pirtico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state ;  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  exct-pl  the 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennua  eflabtished 
his  qimrtcr*  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  Ihraous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  galhint  esplnit  of 
Mnnliui  in  saving  it. 

For  six  month*  Brennua  besieged  tlic  Capitol, 
and  at  Inst  reduced  the  garrison  to  oifer  ItlOO 
pounds  of  gold  for  thiur  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weights  lo  the  tcales,  and  the  liomnn  Iri- 
bunc  n'moniitmted.  But  Bi-cnnnn  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meanii  that  it  meant  "*  vae  victis 
esse,'*  that  the  weakest  gtKt  to  the  walL 

Polybiu»  says  (ii.  Hi),  that  Drcnnus  and  his 
Gauis  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  retttroed  home 
safe  with  their  booty.  But  iJio  vanity  of  the  Hu- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  e»cnpe.  According  to  some,  a  hirge  detachment 
was  cut  off  iu  on  ambush  near  Caere  (Dtod«  ziv. 
117)  ;  according  to  othersi  theso  were  non«  otbera 
thjin  Brcnnus  and  those  who  had  betieged  the 
CapitoL  (StniK  v.  p.  'i20.)  Laft  of  all»  Camilliis 
and  a  Roman  anny  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  Wing  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brentiui  is  defeated  in  two  buttles, 
he  himself  In  killed,  and  his  whole  onny  slain  to  a 
man,    (Liv.  v.  4^*) 


A04  BREKNUS. 

2.  Tbe  leader  of  u  bodj  of  Gauli,  who  hail 
M>ttl«d  in  Pannonia,  and  wS©  mored  wuthwardi 
and  broke  into  Orr^oe  b.  c  279,  on*?  hmuired  and 
deven  yearft  after  the  taking  of  Hoiue. 

Pyrrhu*  of  Epeirut  wa»  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  liad  jii«t  ettab- 
lishcd  himself  on  the  ihron«  of  Macedon.  A  then* 
II AA  again  frc«  under  Olympiodomt  (Paoi.  L  2G), 
and  the  old  AchoL'an  league  bad  been  n^newed^ 
with  the  promiM  of  bngbter  dsyt  in  the  Pelopcm- 
tMiQi^  when  the  iiunad  of  tlie  bubanaiii  threatetied 
ill  Gi^eeoo  with  desolation, 

Drcnuoi  entered  Paeonia  at  tfie  ume  time  tbat 
two  other  diri«iont  of  the  Gault  invaded  Thimoe 
and  Macedonia,  On  rctuming  honie»  the  easy 
victory  which  hi«  cuuutrynien  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon*  the  richncM  of  the  ooanlry, 
and  ihti  trea&un^B  of  the  tcmptea,  fiirnitbed  bim 
with  argument*  fur  another  coCerpn«e«  and  he  again 
«jitaiioed  toatbward  with  the  enormoni  force  of 
IMtfOOO  loot  and  61,000  horie.  (Pans.  x.  1 9.) 

AfW  mmging  Macedonia  (Juvtin.  imr.  6)  be 
inarehed  through  Tbesialy  toward*  Thennopylne. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20^000  Greeks  waa  aMeni- 
bled  to  diffmta  the  pan,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
tiiremct  Lay  doie  in  fthore,  eominanding  the  nuTOW 
mad  between  the  foot  of  the  cUflf*  and  the  beach. 

On  arrifing  at  the  Spcrcheiiti,  Dicnnut  found 
tbe  bndget  broken,  and  a  ttrong  adraneed  po»t  of 
tin  Gi«eka  «m  the  oppoiite  bank,  lie  waited 
theirefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  rirer,  to  crou  it  where  it  ftpri^kda  itKif 
ov«r  tome  iiian»hy  ground  and  become*  fonlnble. 
On  the  Gault  giuning  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
|iMt  of  the  Greek*  fell  back  upon  Thennopybw; 
Brensnt  repaired  the  bridges  and  croMi-d  the  river, 
and  advanced  haitilr  by  Hemcleia  towardi  the 
pane.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  Dot  the  il}> 
■nnod  and  undi«cipUned  OauU  rushed  In  vain  upon 
lb*  Oreeian  phalanx,  and  after  lepeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fiiry  they  wesre  forced  to  retire  with 
great  Ion.  Brennua  then  deepntchcd  40,000  of 
nit  men  acroM  the  moontain*  of  Theuaaly  into 
Aeiotiiu  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity, 
Thia  hod  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aelolian*  from  the  allied  anny  at  Tberaiopyhiv ; 
and  about  the  lame  time  tome  lleranlcoU  betray fd 
the  poM  over  the  monntain*  by  which,  two  hundred 
ytmt  before,  the  Penian§  had  descended  on  the 
Twr  of  the  devoted  Sjmrtant.  The  Gaul  followed 
tba  tame  path.  But  the  Greeki  thit  tiuie,  though 
again  turmundeil,  escaped  ;  fur  the  Athenian  fleet 
carriei]  them  ufely  away  liofore  the  Oaula  attacked 
them.    (Pau«.  x,  22,) 

BKnnua,  without  waiting  fur  tboie  whom  be 
had  left  on  the  other  tide  uf  thu  paaa,  pttebed  en 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi  JuAtin  myt  the  bar- 
bartan*  laujKhed  at  the  noiion  ef  dedieaiian  to  the 
gode(xitv.  6);  '^' The  godi  wtn  m  dcb  thenj^ 
aelvek  (hat  ihry  cnuld  affnitl  to  be  ^veri  iniload  of 
recriven  ;*'  And  at  he  approached  the  «acred  hill, 
be  puiuted  out  the  itaitiPi,  nnA  r^niM.u  nn^l  -.tJ.^^i 
ofteringis  which  were  oanapi* 
pla,  and  wbkh  h«  proBiiaad  u  ;. 
the  rictory.    (Joatio.  xxiv.  IL) 

Tbe  Detphknt  bad  colkcted  about  4000  iiian  on 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  btrtorian*.  A«  ih*  Qmh 
ruihed  on  from  beluw,  the  Gteekt  plied  tbcif  daiU, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rooka  from  tbe  diff  i^an 
them.  A  violent  etonn  and  bteiiie  «old  (fo  it 
wa«  winter)  increaaed  the  couAiuan  ti  tba 
antL  They  nevertheleee  preated  <m^  tiQ 
fiunted  from  bia  wonndi,  and  waa  cttfried  onl  i| 
the  fight  They  then  Hed.  The  Gnpeka, 
pefBtcd  by  their  barbarities,  huiig  on  thctr  n 
throqgh  a  diificiilt  and  tnountainoaa  cotuttxy-i 
but  few  of  them  eicaped  to  their 
they  bad  lefk behind ai  Thennopylaa.  (Paaa.  jl 

Brennui  wot  itill  alive,  and  nugbt  haim  11^ 
covered  from  his  woondk,  but  aeceidjiqg  16  Pwiin 
niat  he  wonld  not  mrvive  bit  deftttt*  and  pnl  an 
end  to  hi*    life  with 
wine — a  more 

(xxtv.  8),  who  iiiyt  that  being 
ya\n  of  hit  wounds,  he  »tablx^  himwHf*      [A«0«J 

ERENTUS  (Bpiirrof),  a  ton  of  Ii€mc2e%  wb^ 
waa  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Qten- 
ti^iium  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adnalic  (tstef^ 
Bvau  #-  r.  Bptvrictoit,}  [Li.  &} 

BRtAHEUS.     [AsGAaov.} 

BHETTU^  (B/i^TTOf),  a  ion  of  lleiaclca, 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  DfvttOi  anil 
country  of  Brettia  d^nved  their  nawe^  (^i 
By  I.  *.  n)  [U  Su 

BRIE'NNTUS,  JOANNES,  a  Gmk 
on   the   Ibuiiica,   of  uncertain  dale  and  fcbliiy, 
(liofilifn^  vol.  iii.  p.  186,  Fabnt.)      [J.  T.  Q.) 

BRIETEHv  a  painter,  tlie  &ther  uf  Paaaiaa  of 
Sicyon.    (Plin.//..V.«ixv.  n.m.40,)  fW,  !.J 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JULIUS,  IV  mg 

the  BatavL,  and  wai  the  ton  of  the  >  &% 

,„»_  '  T  H  nnd  wat  in  turn  hated  *»;»  k-i-  ^ynv^m, 
coQunaiided  a  ttqaadron  of  cavalij, 
he  first  revolted  to  Caeciaa,  tlur  gana 
r»l  tif  Vitclliut,  and  afterwardt  to  V'etpaaian,  id 
A.  D.  70.  lie  eerred  nnder  Ceriali*  in  Ct^tmrntf 
against  hit  uncle  Civilii,  and  fell  in  ihii 

war.  A*  n.  7 1 .  (Tac.  //i*L  ii.  22,  iv  ) 

BRIMO  (B^</uJ),  tlie  an|r^  '-^  r^g^ 

fKxurt  at  a  ttinuune  of  »Trr.  oa 

ilecate  or  Penephone  (Ap«l  ^1, 

1211;  T3u*ta.<t^  /.vmpA.  1171),  D«.iu>^ur  (Ai^iobi 
V.  p.  170^  and  Cyk-lfl.  (ThcodorvL  TMrr,  L  6!**.) 
Thi:  SchoiioAl  on  Apolioniut  (/.  e*)  givt^  a  mvoiuI 
derivation  of  Drimo  fi^ra  Bf6fAOU  ^  that  a  wwuld 
refer  to  the  cmcklinff  of  the  iiiv^  at  liecatt  waa 
conceived  benniM  a  tafck  [  U  i^,  J 

BRINNOt  a  Qaivan  of  noble  btrih,  wits  choM 
leader  of  his  peophs  I)m  rauuinefatra,  in  ibctr  al> 
tack  apon  tbe  Romajia  in  a*  n*  70*  {Tm,  l/iat  !▼« 
1*,) 

BRISAEUS  {Bf^unu0t),   a  wmmm  of  IN»> 
nytujs    dmved    from    mounl    Brim    1ft 
(Su-ph.  Byx.  a  e.  B^#a)i  of  torn  «  nyn^ 
who  wrt*  Mid  lo  bava  braiibt  op  the  gad.   ( 

L7«.)  fl*&f 

S     ( li^i^d ),   a    patnmynk    Im 

into  tba 
qeaml 

IL  t  sa.)  lL.ai 

BRi^«h(  c>  \bffurtvi},  the  lilhcr  el  BiibiAi» 
a  ion  of  Ardyt  and  king  of  tba  Myail 
or  a  priett  at  Lviiiii'%<ui.  riTioiu.  P.  L  39^  ii» 
Briieut  ii  »  «aif  wben  bi 
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BRITAKNTCUS. 

BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tnbune  of  the  pk-U, 

r  1.C-IS7,  opposed  the  lAbcItoriA  lex  of  his  colleagut* 

I  h»  Cuiiiu  Umginiu,  but  was  induccKl  by  Scipio 

[  Africanos  the  Younger  to  withdraw  hia  oppoBitioD, 

<Cic  aruL  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  «m  of  Ckaditw  and  Mesaa- 
lloa,  appnn  to  hate  bwn  born  m  the  early  psin  of 
[  ibc  year  A.  IK  42,  dujiiig  the  second  consukhip  of 
r  hi*  Ciith(*r,  and  was  ongioallj  named  datuiiua  7i£w- 
I  fiifii  G^ntmnicHM*     In  consequence  of  Tictorieft,  or 
'  prek-ndcd  victorin,  in  Britain^  the  senate  bestowed 
rOD  the  empeitir  the  title  of  BrUamiiciu^  which  was 
f  ihind  W  die  inlant  prince  mid  retained  by  him 
p-imiiig^  the  remamder  of  hia  life  a»  hit  proper  and 
diitinj^ifthing  appellation^     lie  was  cherished  as 
\  iSbe  hrtr  apparent  to  the  throne  nntil  the  disgraceful 
lenniDation  of  his  mother's  scandalous  career  (a.d. 
1  lA)  I  but  Claudius,  soon  after  his  tnarriage  with 
[tb«  asnbiuoas  and  tmscmpalous  A^rippina,  was 
IfRTailed  apou  by  her  wilts  and  the  ijitrigttes  of 
tike  &eedman  Pallas,  her  pamnionr,  to  adopt  L.  Dtih 
litiiis»  her  son  by  a  former  huftband,  to  grant  hicu 
lOctJiria,  sister  of  Britonnicus^  in  marriage,  and  to 
:  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.     This 
tferenct-  was  publicly  mamfested  the  year  fol- 
;  (51),  for  yoimg  Nero  was  prpmaturely  in- 
,  with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  totious 
I  of  fiivour,  while  Britannicus  itiU  wore  the 
D|^  dreii  of  a  boy.      Indications  of  jealousy 
I  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
\  upon  lus  conduct  os  a  pretext  for  ro- 
by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
preceptors,  and  Bulistituting  creatuies  of  her 
in  their  place.     Claudius  is  said  bcfiore  hia 
ilh  to  hare  girein  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
cXy  and  to  have  hastened  hi«  own  fate  by  incau- 
iljr  dropptng  wmiB  expiressions  which  seemed  to 
'  I  ft  flhiuifa  of  imrpoae.   After  the  accession  of 
Brttannictu  inig^t  perhaps  hare  been  per- 
Dtl<«d  to  live  on  in  harmlesi  insignificance,  bad 
i  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebeliiou* 
For,  wbeti  she  fgund  her  wishes  and  com- 
aiike  diaregardi'd,  she  threatened  to  bring 
of  the  lawful  heir  Ijcfore  tho  soldiery 
d  publicly  to  assert  hiM  righti.     Nero,  aliu^med 
thete  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
who  might  prove  so  dongeroui :  poittou  was 
1  from  Locusta — the  same  apparently  whose 
ny  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
listeredt  but  without  succefia.     A  second  di)^ 
'  pntt'nt  etiSeac}^  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
ic,  and  prpacnted  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
ne* witli  the  usage  of  those  timest  the  cbiU 
of  the  imperiid  £uuily,  together  with  oilier 
'  l||  a  more  frugal  board 
Scarcely  hod  the  cup 
Pfiit«d  prince,  when  he 
speechlest  and  breathless.     While  some 
i  others  remained  gassing  in  dismay  at  the 
spectacle^  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
' ,  remarking  that  he  Itod  from  inCaiicy  been 
;  to  fits,  atid  would  soon  revive.     The  obse- 
I  werv  hurried  on<r  the  name  night ;  hiatorianei 
nr  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible   storm  bunt 
«•  th«  funeml  procession  defied  through  the 
towards  the  Compos  Martiu^^  and    Dion 
I  thvt  the  nun,  descending  in  torrentis  washed 
r  6mn  iht  face  of  the  murdered  hoy  tho  white 
i  with  which  it  had  been  smeartHl,  and  re- 
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vcaled  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
siA'ollen  and  bhlckeued  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potinn. 

There  it  «ome  donbt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Hritannicus.  The  states 
meat  of  Suetonius  {CVajjrf/.  *27),  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  second  consulship  of  CIaudin»  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  hi«  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself; 
for  Clandiufi  became  emperor  en  the  24 ih  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D,  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  hi«  second 
con«ubhip  until  the  lal  of  Jammryt  a.  d.  42,  Ta- 
citus also  ho^  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  pointy 
for  he  tells  us^^  in  one  place  {A»u.  xii.  '25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Neroj 
and  we  leant  from  another  {Ann.  x\\l  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  oiii  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  xii* 
58,  xiii,  6),  that  Nero  was  born  a.  n.  37,  and  fmm 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  I5lh 
of  December;  therefore,  according  to  this  hist  as- 
Bcrtioiu  Britannicus  muftt  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  ^B  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  tiould  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  born  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  lather's  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  e tie  of  completing  bii  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55  ;  if  he  was  bom  in  the  lecond 
consulship  of  ChiudiuK,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassiui(lx.  12),  ho  wna  only  about 
to  cuter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
suppoiiiiion,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  threo 
years  younger  than  Nero  ;  under  the  second^  aomfr- 
what  more  than  four.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  4,  26,  32, 
xii.  2,  25,  41,  xiii.  15,  16;  Suet  Oaud.  27,  43, 
Nero,  6,  7>  33  i  Dion  Com,  be  12,  22,  34.  Ui.  7.) 


COIN  OP  Bnrj^ANmcus. 

BRtTOMA'RlS,  a  lender  of  the  Senonian 
Oatils,  who  jnductHl  \m  eounirytnen  tu  murder  tho 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senonea  had 
rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome, 
The  eorpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  w+to  tnan- 
Rled  with  every  possible  indignity  ;  and  ns>  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  DoUibi'lhi,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  ihc  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaria,  whow  death  he  reserved  for  hit  tri- 
uTuph.  (Appiau,  Samn,  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed*  Schw^ 
Ctili.  xi.  p.  U3;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  19;  Li  v.  E/fH. 
120 

BRITOMARTIS  {BptT6fMpTit%  app«irs  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  nnme  is  usuolly  derived  from 
ffptrvs^  sweet  or  blessing,  and  ^d^tt,  L  e.  ^pHl^ 
a  mwdienf  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  »nysi^ 
or  htemM^  mauim.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  2  :  ^\m,  11.) 
After  the  introduction  of  tho  wor»hip  of  Artemis 
Into  Crete,  Britomnrtis,  between  whom  and  Artemio 
there   were   sevenil   points  of  resemblance,   was 
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placed  in  some  relation  to  her :  Art^mift,  who  loved 
her,  assumed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely idcntihed,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dion.  189,  with  the  Schol. ;  Pans.  ii.  30. 
§  3;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  Ran,  1402;  Eurip. 
Jphig,  Tour.  126  ;  Aristoph.  Ban.  1358  ;  Vii^. 
Cir.  305.)  The  mythus  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus.  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  Sfrrwoi',  a  net ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasinus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
sailor,  Andromedes,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis ;  and  the  templea  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identifiaition 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaoo,  who  was  undoubu^dly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufhcient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  I.4istly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
IlijrpoL  141,  with  the  SchoL  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Ae- 
yinrU  p.  IG3,  &c;  Htick,  Kreta,  ii.  p.  158,  &£.; 
Dirt.  o/Ant.  t.  V.  Aucrtivvia.)  [L.  S.J 

BRIZO  (Bp(fc»),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
inland  of  l>olos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  memiing  to  man.     Her  uaiue  b  connected 


BROTEA& 
with  /3p<i'cty,  to  fidl  asleep.  The  women  of  IMm 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  • 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prayers  wm 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everythiivj 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pr» 
tect  ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335 ;  Eustath.  ad  Hum. 
p.  1720  ;  Hesych.  i.  r.  Bpif<f/iarr«.)       [L.  S.J 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out  It  was  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Foiia 
gens,  and  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  tb< 
obverse  is  III  via  BaoccHi  with  the  head  of  Ceres, 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvai  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  cnruhi 


and  &sces  on  each  side  of  it  This  Brocchus  ii 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers :  he  may  hav<* 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
com.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens :  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  t)iis  gens  mentioned  by  andcnt  writers, 
as  &r  as  we  are  aware,  are  : 

1.  T.  (FiTRius)  BaoccBua,  the  micle  of  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic  pro  Lig.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furius  Brocchus,  detected  in  adultery, 
and  grievously  punished.    (Val.  Max.  tL  1.  §  13.) 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNEIUS, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Synuna- 
chus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  pnblicani 
instituted  by  Verres.    (Cic  Verr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  prtKonsul  m 
the  time  of  Domitian.   (Plin.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BROOITA'RUS,  a  GaUo-Grecian,  a  son-in  Uw 
of  king  Deiotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefarious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  fiict,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribune- 
ship,  D.  c.  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribunicia,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  priest  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pessinus,  and  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  26,  de  Haru^  Hap.  13, 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  9.)  [L.  S,) 

BROME  or  BRO'MIE,  one  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi  15.)     [L.  S.J 

BRO'MIUS  (BfH$/i(os),  a  surname  of  Dionysns, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  bom 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  iv. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27)  ;  others  derive  it  from 
the  nymph  Brome,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  Bac- 
chantic  processions,  whence  the  verb  fipofit^^c^Od^ 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  ^feL  iv.  11;  Orph. 
LUh.  xviiL  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personagv 
of  this  name.    (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5.)  [I^  i>>J 

BRONTES.     [CvcLOPBKj 

BRONTI'NUS  (BpotrrTyosy,  of  Metapontnm,  a 
Pythagon*an  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Baihyllus,  Alcmaeon  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Brontinus  married 
Theano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Lacrt 
viii.  83 ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  Bccuw ;  Iambi.  ViL  J*ytJL 
§  267.)  lamblichus  (Villoison,  Amec,  Gr.  voL  iL 
p.  1 98)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BRO'TEAS  (Bpor^as).      1.  A  son  of  Vulcso 


BRUTUS, 

tincrm,  who  barnt  himself  that  ho  mij^ht  not 
Died  with  his  ugUoeaa.     (0\r.  /4w,  517.) 
&  Ooe  of  the  fighter*  at  the  miirriage  of  Phi- 
ma.    (Or.  Afei,  t.  106.) 

A.  A  Lipith^  who  was  skin  at  tbt  nmrdiigQ  of 
Pinlhoiii.     (Or.  ^f,4.  lii.  2G0.) 

4.  The  &ther  of  Tojitnlua,  who  hiid  been  ranp- 
fied  to  Ojtotfmnestra  before  Agamemnon.  The 
eoBraon  account,  however,  is  thut  Thyeates  wafc 
i^  &lhcr  rf  thii  Tanudu*.     (Pans,  n,  22.  §  4,) 

5.  A  ton  of  Tontalui,  who,  according  to  a  trad]-^ 
tifiB  <tf  tbe  Mugnetet,  bad  made  the  most  ondent 
•lltM  of  Ikt  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
CMdinoii,     (Pan*,  iii.  2*2.  §  4  )  l^  S.] 

BRUNrCHlUS  {Bftowixios),  a  chronognipher 
(i(  unecnAin  date,  referred  to  by  Joanoea  MaLala 
(roL  L  p.  'j:i^),  the  title  of  whose  work  waa  Mtms 

DRL'SUS  (BpniMTof),  a  son  of  Emnthias  from 
wbom  Brotis^  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  believed 
to  have   deriTed   its   name.     (Steph.   Bvz>    «.  n 

RRUTrDIUS  NIGER,  [Nickr,] 
BHU'TIUS  fBpo^wf),  an  htitorian  and  chro- 
Aographer,  it  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
dtian  chronide  (p.  90),  who  quotes  Aome  things 
fnm  hun  respecting  Danae  and  Peneof,  6  trwpd- 
TOTttf  i^rrofiinis  ttai  XP®*^W^'-  ^^^  i^  ^^ 
laetitioned  by  Joanneii  Malnla  (?ol  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
SIO)  and  by  Ilieronymui  in  the  Chroniclo  of  Ea- 
•ebius ;  and  Scaiiger,  in  hit  notes  upon  this  pmi- 
tagn  (p.  205),  bu  con|eottii«d«  that  he  may  be  the 
nine  aft  the  Brtititu  PiiieteDt  whuse  daughter, 
Bmtia  Crispioa,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodos, 
Ibe  ton  of  M.  Aorelioji :  but  thiH  is  quite  nncer- 
iin.  (  Vowiui,  d^  Hist  Graec,  p,  409,  ed.  Wester 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Lustricis.] 

BRU'TTIUa     L  A  Roman  knight,  for  whnm 

[  Cieero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Aciliuii 

OlibrtOt  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  a.  c.  46.     (de.  od 

2,  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  ion 
'  •f  the  orator,  stiidied  at  Athens,  in  a  c.  44.  (Cic, 

9dF '  ^^'.) 

HI  SURA.    [Stnui.] 

Bl:  -  PA'PIUS,  a  man  «»f  noble  rank 

'  led  great  power  among  the  Sanmites,  who  per- 
•ruuJed  hit  couniiyuiou  to  undertake  a  second  war 
.  •gainst  the  R(»maiii ;  but  the  Saninites,  afier  their 
[  ditfl*ter»  in  B.  c.  3'22,  became  anxious  for  a  pc;ice, 
"  i  to  dcli«^er  up  Brutulufl  to  the  Hermann 
^  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
for  BmtuluB  put  an  end  to  his 
i  Bfe,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  handa  of  the 
[Komaiut.  (Lir.  viii-  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plcbelnn  fiiniily  of  the 
FJtuiia  Gem,  which  traced  its  dtri^retit  from  the  firai 
E;i»ntii],  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp,  Cic.  I^hiK  u  G, 
Ti[ruL4.)  It  wns  denied  bymanyof  the  ondentsthnt 
[Ihi*  Cwnily  co^ld  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
Pint,  because  the  latter  was  a  patrician, and  secondly, 
'  'caute  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
kad  only  two  sonai  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
drtii.  (Dinnyi.  v.  10,  comp.  tl  70;  IHon.  Cass. 
§^Ut,  12;  Piut.£fr«/.  L.)  Poftidoniuh  indeed,  a»- 
erted  that  tli»*fe  was  a  third  son,  who  wo*  a  child 
Whvn  hi*  brtithen  were  put  to  death,  and.  that  the 
fiunjiy  was  descended  &om  him;  and  hn 
H  omonded  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
^1^  Bntli  ta  the  itatac  of  the  first  consnL  (Plut. 
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I.  e.)  But  this  tale  about  a  third  son  is  snch  an 
evident  invention,  ta  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  aide 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  fiwnily 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Bratut  was  lepreseutcd  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name- sake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
fiimily  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sul, oven  if  we  take  fur  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, OS  wc  know  that  p^tridaiia  aometimra 
passed  ov'i?r  to  the  plelieians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Nicbuhr** 
conjecture  (Rom.  HinL  i,  p.  522,  ^Stc.),  that  the  firat 
coofitil  ^nM  a  plebeLun,  and  that  the  coniuUbip  waa, 
al  its  first  in^titiiUon,  sliared  between  the  two  of- 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Bnttm  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L,  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  &om  the  hist  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
*'"idioU^'  (Liv.  h  56;  Dionys,  iv.  67,  who  trans- 
lates it  ijAi^wf  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Fcstus,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  (t.  e.  Brutum)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  {Horn,  Hist.  I  p,  104),  tells  us,  that 
BrutttSy  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gru- 
vit ;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks  would  show  a 
connexion  with  JSojpvt.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  somitme,  have  been  originally  nuicb  the 
same  a»  Severos,  This  conjecture  wo  llnnk  nioi« 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr'S,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  '*  ninaway  slave,"  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  "revolted  slave*,**  whence  the  Bmtii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vL  p.  225  I  Diod,  ivi.  15;  Oell,  x.  3) :  he  further 
obinprYrsT  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applit'd  by  the  Tarquins  to  LSrutua  as  a  terra  of 
reproach,  {Ram.  llixt.  i*  pp.  63,  98,  315.) 

1.  U  JuNiL's  BauTUs,  was  eleclsd  consul  in 
B.  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Faatif 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqtiiiis  from  Rome, 
jH  is  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poL'tr}*,  run  aa  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  married  M*  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  waa  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  poaaeasiaDs  ;  the  younger  escaped  hit  bro- 
ther's fiite  only  by  feignirg  idiocy,  whence  he  re* 
ocived  the  atunaino  of  Bratua.  After  a  whUe, 
Tarquin  became  ahtrmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  pahiee,  and 
accorctingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  DclpliL  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  staler.  Aher  executing  the  king^s  com-* 
mission,  the  youths  asked  the  priestc!»  who  was  to 
reign  nt  Rome  after  Tnrquio,  and  the  rt*ply  was, 
**  He  who  first  kisses  hit  moiher/*  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  hut  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kitted  the  earth, 
mottier  of  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucre tia  ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfois 
tuiiate  fiithcr  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  teut 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea*  Bmtua  was  pn^ 
sent  At  her  death,  nud  the  mtmieut  had  now 
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for  arenging  hit  own  and  his  conntry^s  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribnnua  Celerum,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  lazne  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  Magister  Equitum 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  summoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  in&uit  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreoTer  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  to  lesisn  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  £unily  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Anins 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other^s  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Li v.  L  56-— 60,  ii  1— 
7  ;  Dionys.  iv.  67—85,  r.  1  —  18;  Macrob.  iL 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xUL  45  ;  Plut  BruL  \.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  mipossibi- 
lities  in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebtthr.  (i.  p.  511.^  Thus,  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  haTe  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  chUd  at 
the  beginning  of  hb  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  b  irreconcileable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celenmu  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  be  an  historical  fiict  (Pom- 
pon, de  Orig,  Juru^  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Bbutus,  and 

8.  Tl  Juniuh  Bbutur,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4\,  were  executed 
by  their  fitther^s  orders,  as  rehited  above.  (Dionys. 
T.  6—8  ;  Liv.  ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  ofr  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
sults. He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriokmus  was  brought  to  trial  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
&c.,  87 — 89,  rii.  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  (Coriol,  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (m  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Patcrculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Jnnia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [Albinius.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (L  p.617) 
that  thb  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scakva,  magister 
cqnitom  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  c. 
839,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Fnrius  Camillus.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  asainst  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.     (Lit.  tiii  12, 
29 ;  Diod.  xviiL  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  p.  Brutus  Scabva,  legate 
B.  c.  293  in  the  anny  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilioi 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  47.] 
In  his  consuUhip  he  conquered  the  Faliscans :  Sp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  sened 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  lui 
brother  Marcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  tA 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  his  fisther^ 
funeral  in  a  c.  264.  (Liv.  Ejpit.  16  ;  VaL  Mai. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  brother  of  the  preced* 
ing.    (VaL  Max.  ^c) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.  Juniu 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  lex, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  provincea 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  d 
the  Great  Idaean  Mother,  on  which  occasion  tkf 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  {Did.  o/AnL  i,  v.  MeffoUria,)  He  waaooi 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  settk 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxzr. 
24,  zxxvL  2,  36,  xxxviL  55.)  This  M.  Junini 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  ooih 
sul  in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brotlierei 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate, 
B.  a  195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  pas- 
tor in  1 90  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  1 89.  From  thence  he  was  sent  bj 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  I  ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvL  45,  xxxrii  2, 
50,57.) 

11.  D.  Junius  Brutus  one  of  the  triumvin 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontma, 
&  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  probable  £»• 
mily  connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Not*  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  cos.  B.  c.  178. 


13.  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  jurist 


14.  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  accuser. 


15.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Qsl> 
loecus,  COS.  B.  c  138. 

16.  D.  Junius  Bnitnsi 
COS.  &  c.  77. 


17.  D.Junius  Brutus  Albinoi, 
one  of  Caesar^s  i 


12.  M.  Junius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the^oa  el 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  B.C. 
lT8,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  ths 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Roman*.  (Liv. 
xL  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15  ;  Obsoqu.  6'J.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  A»iaiu  1 7 1,  to  exhoci 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  agaaosEl 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  fsi 
the  censorship  in   169.    (Liv.  xlii.  45,  zliiL  l&J 
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HStm  B&I7TUB,  mi  eminent  Roman 
^^^^^  ging  fitim  Mm  pracnomcn  and  the 
I  vUeh  he  U  iaid  to  have  lived,  »*as  pro- 
i  s(ui  of  No,  12.  He  in  mentioned  by  Pom- 
^(Dig*  I.  tit,  2.  ».  30),  along  wiiii  P,  Muciiu 
biHuSf  OK  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pompouitui,  that 
[he  Wju  pmetoFf  he  nerer  attoiued  the  mnk 
The  parage  of  Pomponiui,  according  to 
J  which  hai  lieen  sugge&ted^  h  as  follows : 
^Poat  koa/utrtmi  P^  Mucim  et  Muui/iua  ft  Brutus 
[[ini]^.  et  firotaa  et  >IiimUa»],  qui  Jtindaterunt  jm 
Ejt  hit  l\  XlticiuM  eiiam  thcem  tOjtltos 
I  9^dem  Muni/iu$^  Bruimt  ira  [volg.  Brntai 
,  MaailiQi  tre*].  Itti  duo  contniuru  Jutmni^ 
I  praeioriHtt  P.  uukm  Afueita  ^iam  pontifia 
The  transpofcition  of  the  nomef  Bmttii 
makeft  the  claiue  liU  duo  consu^ 
kmfugrmU^  Brutm  praetoritu^  ooniistent  with 
tU  forroer  part  of  the  wntence.  It  alio  make^ 
lk>  Ifsdmonj  of  Potnponin&  coniistent  with  that 
of  Cioera,  who  report*,  on  the  authority  of  Scacvola, 
tbl  Htutai  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
kJKMtiriU,  {Dt  Omt,  IL  55.)  That  more,  how- 
r««  wia  attribnted  to  Bnitus  than  he  really 
wiMe  bay  be  inferFcd  from  the  pnrticuhirtty  of 
Ofttv^  itAtement.  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  Ma  high  authority  on  pointjt  of  L-iw  iu  xuicient 
{^Moal  and  leg&l  authors  {e,  g>  ctunpare  Cic.  de 
Fu,  i.  4,  and  Dig,  7.  tiL  ].  ■.  68,  pr;  again,  com- 
|«*  Ck  od  Farn.  vii  22,  and  GelL  xvu.  7%  In 
ttii  boofcji  f>f  Bnitu»  are  contained  noine  of  the 
mpMua  which  he  gave  to  clients  and  he  and 
CilD  are  ceiunred  by  Cicero  for  publisijing  the 
v(ob1  Bunea  of  the  pers^JhA,  male  and  female,  who 
<muttlted  thew,  aju  il,  in  Uw,  there  were  any  thing 
b  A  mma.  {De  Orai.  ii.  32.)  From  the  tng- 
I  we  poMe&fl  (fU  Of-at.  ii,  55),  Brutus  certainly 
ft  10  enter  into  milawyer4ike  details,  giving 
Mthe  T«ry  names  of  the  villas  where  ho  happened 
to  be,  Whether  Servius  Sulpicius  commented  upon 
fimtui  U  a  much  disputed  question*  Ulpian  (Dig. 
ll  ttt.  3.  i.  a.  §  1)  cites  Servius  W>ro  pHmo  ad 
,  and  PompomuA  (Dig.  1.  tit,  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
t  that  Sirmu$  duo§  lif/nm  ad  Brufum  perquam 
\mo§  ud  Sdidum  mtscriptoi  rtiiquii.  It  is 
nly  iupposcd  that  Serviuji,  instead  of  com- 
IIMliag  fiti  the  work  of  the  jiiriaconsidt^  dedicated 
Uiikort  m>u^  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Bnitus, 
Ibfl  Aaauaiii  of  Jallus  Caesar^  or  eUc  lo  the  father 
«f  th«  •o-catled  tyrannicide.  (Zimmem,  R.  It  O, 
S75  ;  Majansius,  voL  i.  pp.  127 — 140.) 
J 4,  M,  JuNits  Brutus,  a  ton  of  the  pre- 
iding,  studied  law  like  hh  fiither,  but,  instead  of 
rpekii^  magistzTicies  of  distinction^  became  so  no  to- 
for  the  Tebemence  and  harshne&s  of  hit 
ns,  that  he  was  named  Aecumior,  (Cic. 
,  14.)  He  did  not  span;  the  bighcfit  rank, 
\  the  objects  of  hia  attack  waa  M.  Ae  mill  us 
(Cic.  pro  Font.  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
orator,  though  his  oratoiy  was 
I  tasie.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
r  the  ion  is  derived  from  the  on^Toor- 
ittfttiona  of  Cicero,  who  belongi'd  to  ih% 
I  potitieal  party,  Brutus,  the  faiher,  wa»  a 
f  eoiiiidcrable  wealth,  po&vi-sing  baths  and 
t  eamitry  seati,  wiiich  were  sdl  sold  to  support 
I  extim?v^iOce  of  the  fton.     Bnitus,  the  son^  in 

\^  N<y.  13,  14,  19,  20,  being  reckoned  jiLtiatt, 
i  written  by  J.  T.  O. 
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the  accusation  of  Cii.  Pknciis,  made  some  charges 
of  inconRistency  ng;iinf(t  L.  Lieinius  Crassus,  the 
onitor  i  and  Cicero  inicu  (do  OniL  iu  55^  pro 
ClucTii,  51}  rehite^  tho  6o«#  mota  (bttne  dicia)  of 
Crasfius  recrimtjiating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accus4^r. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  f.  M.  n,  Brcttus  QallaM' 
CVS  (Callakcl's)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  1 3,  wni  a  contcmponiry  of  the  Grao 
chi^and  one  of  the  mofitcelebratird  geneiuls  of  hi«  agew 
He  belonged  to  the  ariitocratiotl  party,  and  in  hla 
conauUhip  with  P.  Cometiua  Scipio  Nasica,  in  b.  a 
138,  distingui.shed  himself  by  his  opposition  to  ihb 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  com  for  the  people; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  hia  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  wero 
connnitted  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatiut. 
(Val,  Mar.  ill  7.  §  3  ;  Li  v.  Epii.  55  ;  Cic  de  Lep, 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign^ 
ed  to  Brutufi,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  U>  p,icify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  ihono  who  bad  served  under  Viriathtui, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Yalentia.  But  as  Luai* 
tnnia  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  townii,  and  advanced  at 
far  Q8  the  river  Lelhe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  liomans 
tmnsbted  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  alio 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  llelion,  now  Lima.  (Strab* 
m.  p.  153  ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Piin,  //,  N.  iv.  22.  s.  35.) 
Hero  the  soldicm  at  hrst  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  acized  the  standard  from  tho 
ttondard^bearer,  and  begmi  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him»  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minlus  (Minho),  whith  he  crossed 
aud  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  tha 
ocemi,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  aro 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  vaa  fkim  his  victory  over  them  tbnt  he  obtained 
the  lunmme  of  Gallaecus.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  fllowly,  m  many  to wni 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
bis  successes,  ho  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation^.  Aeroiliu"*  Lepidus  (Appion,  Hiip, 
BO),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Home,  where 
be  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  fi.  c.  136,  for  hit 
victories  ever  tho  Lusitanixinfl  and  GallaecL  Dru- 
monn  (GeieA.  Roms^  vol  iv.  p.  B),  misled  apparently 
by  a  pasaoge  in  £iitrDpius  (iv.  13),  places  his  tn* 
umph  in  the  lame  year  as  that  of  Scipio's  over 
Numantio,  namely,  in  B,  c.  1^2.  (Li v.  £pii,  55, 
66;  Appian,  IlL^,  71—73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  %  12; 
Oros.  V.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  5;  Cic  pro  BalL  17  s 
Pkt.  Qwiett.  Horn,  34,  TV.  Graced  21 1  Vol  Max.  ti. 
4,  extern.  L) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutni 
erected  temples  and  other  public  building*,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic.  pra  Arck  1 1 ;  Plin.  xjcxvi  4.  au  5.  §  7s 
Val.  Max.  viii.  14.  §  2.)  The  hist  time  w«  h«ar 
of  Brutus  is  iu  ik  c.  129,  when  he  served  undcf 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditaaus  against  the  Japydea^i*"* 
by  hit  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  thecc 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  losses  which  the  hitter 
had  niitained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Liv.  Epit,  59.) 

Brutus  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  aUo  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic  Brut.  20.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
(<UAm,2\  that  he  was  augur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dru- 
mann,  /.  c.) 

16.  D.  JuNii'8  D.  p.  M.  N.  Brutca,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Satuminus  in  b.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  tne  oration 
which  SoIIust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lepidus 
against  Sulhi.  (Sail.  Hid.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  s.  c.  77,  with  Mamercus  Le- 
pidus (Cic.  DrxA.  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanus. 
(Cic  Verr,  i.  55,  57.)  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Cic.  BruL  I.  e.) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline;  the  receired  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  hnsband^s  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail.  CaL  40.)  We 
hare  no  doubt  that  the  preoMling  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar^s  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modem  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolescens  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  63  ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fam,  TiiL  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
sar^s  assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (Sail.  Cat,  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  same.  This  D.  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postimiius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Plut  Caet,  64,  Ac,  Ant.W  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlir.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  servuig  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  a  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingetoriz  in  52  (Caes.  B.  G.  yii.  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (Cool,  ad  Fam.  riii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Massilio.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  &C., 
ii.  S-22 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him,  where  he  gained  a  victoiy  over  the  Bellovad ; 
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and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caetar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  46,  Caesar 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  hb  nephew,  the 
voung  Octavius.  (Plut.  AnL  11.)  Caesar  gate 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  fisvour,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  (}aal, 
with  the  praetorship  for  44  and  the  consulship  for 
42.  In  Cacsar*s  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  D.  Brutus  had  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderers  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benefisctor 
arc  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  for 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Brutus.  (Lav.  EfmL 
114,116;  Dion  Cass.  xUv.  14,  18,35;  Appian, 
B.  a  ii.  48«  111,  113, 143,  iiL  98;  Suet.  Goes.  81, 
83;  VeU.  Pat  iL  56.) 

After  Caesar^s  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  into 
liis  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Antony 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  |Ht>vince, 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  His  con- 
duct was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crowed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  D.  Bratus 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him- 
self into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  besieged 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  he  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  degt 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Panso,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus.  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps;  and  as  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  had  fidlen  in  the  battle,  the  commsnd 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  Octavianus  with  any  further 
power.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  mean- 
time had  collected  a  lai^  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedia,  by  which 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outlawed,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himseH 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position^  An- 
tony was  inarching  against  him  from  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south ;  his  own  tro(»ps  coaid 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  already 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  his  soldiers  deseitrd 
him  on  the  inarch,  and  he  waA  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chie^  upon  whom  he  had  formeriy 
conferred  some  favours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Sequanan,  n.  c.  43. 
(Cicero's  Ijetten  and  J*hilipfyic$ ;  Liv.  EpiL  117- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  xlrL  3.%  ^.,53; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  74,  81, 97,  98 ;  Veil.  PaU  ii.  64.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutuk,  praetor  in  b.  c  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Servilius  by  the  s^ 
nate,  at  the  request  of  Marius  to  command  Sulla, 
who  was  then  at  Nola,  not  to  adviuice  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut.  Su/t.  9.)  On  Sulla's  nrriv.il  at  Rome, 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ton  other  sriutors. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  L  60.)     He  sabiequeatly 
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und«*r  Cn  Papiriiu  Carbo,  the  consul,  a  c  82,  and 
was  lent  by  him  in  a  fiihing-boat  to  Lilybaeum ; 
bat  finding  himself  iunroanded  by  Pompcy^s  fleet, 
he  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
fail  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (Lir.  Epit,  89.) 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticos  (ix.  U),  mentions  a 
report,  that  Caesar  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
of  M.  Brutus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  put  to  dcatli  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  This  IL  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Dunatippus,  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  sur- 
Dsme  we  know  from  Livy  iEjnt,  8G)  to  have  been 
Locios;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
Either  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  JuNirs  Brutus  Damasippu.s  an  active 
and  unprincipled  partizan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Mariua,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
Praeneste  (b.  c.  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
his  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  him.  Ac- 
conlingly  he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Bnitua,  who  was  then  praetor  urbanus  at  Rome, 
desiring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
&Ue  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  Antistius,  of  C.  Papinus  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
and  Scaevola,  the  pontifez  maximus.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  unbnried  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C, 
i.88;  VelL  Pat.  iL  26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Piaeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
pinui  Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa ; 
bat  L.  Brutus,  with  o&ers  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L. 
firutas  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  SuUa.  (Appian,  B,  C.  L  92,  93  ; 
Sail  Oi/.  51  ;  Dion  Casa.  Frag,  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Reimar.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen*  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  tliis  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Damasippus,  and  sometimes 
vith  that  of  Brutus.  (Duker,  ad  Flor,  iii.  21. 
p.  685.)  lie  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  H'as  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viL 
23);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula- 
tire.  The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Lidiiius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21  ]  is  described  by  Cicero 
ss  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  Uw ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
onuora.  (Cic.  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  &  c.  83 
(Cic.  pro  QuvU.  20)  ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
tpoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
ini;  made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonize  Opua 
{de  L^,  AffT.  iL  33,  34,  36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
■opposed  by  Emesti  {Oav,  Gc.)  after  Mazochius 
{AmphiiheaL  Camp.  p.  9 ;  Poleni,  Thes,  Supp,  t. 
217)  to  have  been  the  pater  mler/ectoris,  lie  no 
doubt  nuide  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
Kos,  and  thus  was  lialf-sister  of  C^to  of  Utica  by 
the  mother*!  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
Was  the  wife  of  Locullus.   The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterwards  adoptod  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (PluU  Brut.  1.)  Thia 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  vater  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero's  Orator 
(c  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
*'  Quomodo  enim  voter  axilla  ala  factus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literae  vastioris.**  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Spr\-iliiis  Ahala 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  father-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besiilcs  his  woll-knowu  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (VelL  Pat.  iL  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ziL  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassius.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speech  pro  Afilone,  mentions  Cornelia,  cujus 
cantitas  pro  ejcemplo  haUla  esty  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
family-namo  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassius  was 
named  Tcrtia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulla. 
Some  liave  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius ;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  OnomasL  Cic.  s.  v.  Teiiia) 
erroneously  (see  ad  Att.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar's  mistresses ;  and 
Suetonius  (Cae$.  30)  has  preserved  a  doubU  entendre 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Servilia*s  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  she 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iiL  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral ;  ^  scd 
praefiilgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
efligies  eorum  non  visebantur.'* 

The  knowledge  of  these  fiEmiily  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  father  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  nmy 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  b.  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  tlie 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  (jisalpine  Oaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  snmll  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Padus.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Geminius, 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom* 
pey  (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  succeHifC 
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dajs  to  the  lennta  to  annonnce  fint  the  •arrendcr 
and  then  the  death  of  Urutus)  wa«  much  and  jimtly 
hbimcd  for  this  cruel  and  perfidioui  act.  (Plut. 
t*omp,  !(>;  Appion,  //.  C  iL  111  ;  lav.  Ejni, 
00.) 

*21.  M.  JirNum  nRUTira,  the  ton  of  No.  20,  hy 
Servilia,  wai  horn  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  85.  He 
wua  fiubMM|uently  adopted  by  hb  uncle  Q.  Scr\*iliu8 
Cnepto,  which  must  have  happened  before  B.  c. 
A!)«  and  hence  he  is  tometimea  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
("uepto  HrutuH,  efti>ecially  in  public  documenta,  on 
ooiai,  and  imcriptiom.   (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inKription  on  the  reverse  is  Cakpio  Brutus  Pro- 
ctM.)   He  lost  his  father  at  the  early  ago  of  eight 

{rears  but  hi«  mother,  Servilia,  oMisted  by  her  two 
irothers  continued  to  conduct  hi«  education  with 
the  utmost  aire,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinar}* 
lore  6>r  learning,  which  he  never  lott  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Oato  became  hit  mat  political  model, 
though  in  hit  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  hit 
example.  In  59,  when  J.  Caeear  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
1\  Vatinius  dem^unced  Rrutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  agaiiut  Pompey^  life ;  but  as  it 
was  well  kmtwu  that  Urutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, iVaar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
KiMiie  siutte  of  the  leading  ivpublicans  Cato  «-as 
•rnt  to  Ovfvrus,  and  Urutus  acctunpanied  him. 
After  hi*  rvtum  to  Ui^ne,  Itnitus  i<^'ms  for  some 
ytoan  to  havt*  taken  no  )«art  in  (Hiblic  proceedings, 
and  not  to  ha>e  attaohexl  hiniHrlf  to  any  party.  In 
5H  he  f>l!ot%i\i  .\ppiua  CUudius  who*c  daughter 
CUudia  he  had  nurried.  to  Cilicio,  whew  he  did 
m^l  iudeetU  like  h;»  £»therir.-Liw.  pjunder  the  piw 
\in«-ials«  but  c\Hi!d  not  R^»t  the  trmptatioa  to 
lend  out  nuMiev  at  an  e\orV:taat  rate  oif  intenrU. 
He  pc\^Ksl«ly  did  n%»t  return  to  Rosne  till  51. 
During  ki»  aWiK>r  Oicvr^*  hjui  deSrnde^l  Mikv  and 
Bntttts  als^t  ixtw  « ivte  a  ft}vech«  in  which  he  e»- 
dMxwiTv^  to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deeerred  no 
|««misha)ert«  bet  «H^ht  to  be  lewded  ix  barixu; 
nunleivd  CX^l'.uik  This  aivvzm»:aace«  t.^<e<ber 
with  iVrr.'S  Kivoeaiwr  the  swonwc  of  Af^ias 
ilsadias  is  C'.vuk  bix'Q^ht  aUwt  a  sort  ef  om- 
Be\k«  K';«^^rs  iVetv  aad  ftvtci^  tioi=£^  each 
disliked  tSe  «eatiakects  of  the  ccber.  *C>«t.\ 
when  ia  iV.via.  tx^  csre  tiat  the  x>."«ey  which 
Bnittts  hjii  jte;  «as  ceosxd  litfis»  Set  ax  tW  «s=x 
tiase  ead^'At-.xx^hl  U  fcwret  h»  tncvrvms^  u« 
kwa  ^  ua?T,  at  wix'k  Rraxsk  w^^  dii  a>.H  rv- 
<v««Y  «  k^  a  fiKt«cfei^  as  W  i^  «x|««tni. 
ap(*ears  u  ^vv  Veca  grratlr  jdioAt<L  la  50 
I^tas  iirieatSec  Aj<^«s  C^si&irBk  wa^acs  wh^s 
twv  arrw«s  c^urpv  wvc«  brvcm^t.  aaii  iiMcenicii 
tt  g««ta^  ha  ak%vm«l 

W^«  iW  «:•  'I  war  ie*ke  «:  a  *? Srcwen  Cae- 
asr  a3<[  T.-m^^. ::  w»  Vjwvv^  tlst  I^>:aji  w'.iLii 
vit  tW  sfcr:^^  ti  K^nas .  ^:  Ikxsu^  w^*  «w  = 
r.«R^^  U«e  <xam^  n  d.  tW  amaAcsacr,  asenaMC 
Jkas^wciMai^  iwi>flfi  *sw»^  Ar  —liirif  af'fai  fc-  ' 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Calo^  i 

chuvd  for  Porapcy.      Brutus,  however,  < 

accompany  Cuto,  but  went  with   P.  Sex 

Cilicio,    probably   to    arrange   matters   w: 

debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  prepaiatiooa 

war.     In  48,  he  dittinguished  himself  in 

gagemcnts  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Dyrrhi 

and  Pompey  treated  him  with  gnat  dist 

In  the  battle  of  Pharsalio,  Caesar  gave  ord 

to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  satke  of  8 

who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (PluL  B 

After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Laris^a, 

not  follow  Pompey  any  further.     Here  he 

a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  whi 

generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  wh 

invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.     Brutos  < 

and,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  (Bmi.  6), 

formed  Caesar  of  Pompey*s  flight  to  I'^p 

Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  agai 

former  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  wa 

spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Home 

favourite  literary  pursuits.     He  did  not  joi 

sar  again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaea  in 

nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  in 

with  the  conqueroron  behalf  of  a  friend  of  kint 

tarns,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  r 

In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  ge 

of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  though   he  had  been  i 

praetor  nor  conaul  ;  and  be  continued  to  set 

dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  maki 

againat  Brutua*a  own  relatives  in  Africa. 

pix>vinciala  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  weie  delightei 

the  mikl  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutna, 

they   honoured  with  public  moonmenta  :  < 

too  afterwarda  testified  hia  aatisisctiQo  wi 

administration.     As  hb  province  waa  isr  ht 

scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  uaaal  devoted  hia  t 

study.     At  thia  time,  Cicero  made  hxm  ooe 

spt'okers  in  the  treatise  which    bears   the 

oif   Brutus,  and  in  49  he  dedicated  to  ki 

t^ratiH*.     In  45«  Brutus  waa  saccecded  in  hi 

vince  by  C.  Vibius  Pana,  but  did  not  ro  td 

immedutely.     Before  his  return,  be  pcb^^ah. 

eulotfv  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  foond  tecs: 

that  Hurt  hi»  vanity,  as  his  suppoescixi  o^  tto 

»piracy  of  Catiiine  waa  not  »:«>&en  of  r=  tae 

he  woa)d  ksTv  liked.     Acconi;r;f:y,  c^lc  i 

ri«^  of  Bnstoa  at  orve  of  his  co^try-icasi 

Home,  a  certain  de^rve  <.i  co*.i=,es»  a:^  wn 

coc&denoe  exi»ted  betweea  the  ;«x  a.ii  rc^ 

»To:e  ir:u-r*  to  «iach  oiber,  acd  Cioer:;.  ar  i^ 

rice  of  Attxus,  eies  dedxated  l^  Lrs   l.js 

/V  /ui£«j.     AS:-:  thj  t=rf,  Bri-TiA   c;t 

Ciaudia,  appiare:::.y  :\-r  =o  >ch4r  resu>-£  um 

be  «i*h^*  I?  i-sTTT  PoctJL  tie  is^:tf  si 
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BnUTUS. 

I  vliidi  CftniiM  Mcrnritcd  nvt^r  hm,     ITi^ 
mm  pemuded  hy  Cowlti*  tn  join  th(*  comtpimtoTn 
mho  mardeivd  Qieaftr  on  the  [Sth  oT  March,  44 
Aftef  Uie  deed  wm  perpetmLed   he  went  to  thi* 
Ibrvm  to  addrtev  Lbe  peoptf!,  hut  fouDd  no  fHvc»ur. 
lit  MMb^  indeed^  pudonvd  the  murdttr^rs  bat 
lUft  «••  aolj  A  frrce  pUved  by  M.  Antony  to  ob^ 
tun  tlveir  ewctioin  of  tht-  Julian  law*.     The  mar- 
theo  Miembled  the  people  on  the  cnpitnl, 
iBralot  in  bit  ffpaeeh  pmaUed  that  they  ihould 
nm  «ll  thftt  Dmr  M  destiord  for  them.   All 
apparottlj   nomciled.      But    the? 
nfisU  which  Anton  J  made  for  the  funcml 
I  Cmmbt,  and  in  comct^oenoe  of  which  the  pwvpk* 
auk  an  aanalt  upon  the  hoiuet  of  the  coDapiiu- 
^1«K  dhewed  them  dcArly  the  intcntioDft  of  Antony. 
>  wltkilnew  into  the  cmintry,  and  dunng  hh 
Mif  then?  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  moBt 
ip«difl  Liidi  Apollin2Lre&,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
th«  dii'ikiisitinn  of  the  people  in  hit  favour.      Uui 
tu  ibi*  He   wu  disnppoiutcd,  lutd  ba  Antony  a»- 
liici^d  a  threaiteniug  position,  he  miled   in  Sep- 
iiffiWr  to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  tnkitig 
I^AMBiiaa  ol  the  prorince  of  Macedonia^  which 
C^ettv  hid  aaftigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
fcnh    After  ■tayini  at  Athen*  a  short  time  in 
Ifc*  cottpany  of  philoeopher*  and  several  young 
itanini  who  attached  themselves  to  bis  can«»,  and 
•ftrr  rrceirirg  ft  Tery  \nrge  sum  of  monfy  fronj  tlie 
^aiRtnr  M«    Appuleius,    who    brought    it    froin 
Ai*,  Brutus  inteDded  to  proceed  to  MncvdoniiU 
Dut  lli«  ftenate  had  new  assigned  thi^t  province  to 
Aiiiuiir,  who,   however,  towards  the  etid  of  the 
fmif  ttanaferred  it  to  his  broth er<,  the  praetor  C. 
AstouiiUL      Before,  however,    the  latter  arrived, 
Bnmu,  who  bad  been  joined   by  the  scattered 
tivsfiaf  Pompey,,  marched  into  Maeedom:!,  where 
^  ail  laeeiTed  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
^XtiUTi  aa  Ilia  legitimate  successor.     BnitiiM  found 
^  of  annt,  and  the  trf»ps  RtatiMiKHl  in 
,  aa  well  as  sereral  other  legion^  joined 
C  Antonius*  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean- 
I  usable  to  advance  beyond  the  roast  of 
,  wd  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
nia  atMl  emnpelJed  to  surrender.     Brutus 
luded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re^^ 
i  to  act  for  himself.     While  Octavianns  in 
Mb  of  Aoigust  4S  obtained  the  condemnation 
<^nwt^  iDiirderera,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
i  muD^  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
f  tnd  booty  for  his  soldiers.     About  this 
amed  the  title  imperator,  which i  t<> 
'  with  his  portiait,  appear  on  many  of  hi& 
The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
I  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  iJrutui  nor 
,  'but  after  the  triumvirate  was  estab!i«h- 
I  10  pcvpare  for  war.     Instead, 
'  i^eavottring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
J  00  the  coast  of  tlie  Ionian  sen,  Brutus 
lilts  B^panited  their  forces  and  ravaged 
land  Lycia.      Loaded  with  booty,   Bmtut 
^  Gm^iu  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
^  tif  bat  il  waa  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
^  piwaatad  tiieni  from  fiiUing  out  with  eiu.h 
^^*    Their  cnideMoesa  was  indeed  so  great, 
•Wflly  a  smiU!  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  i#a 
■^tJi  i   of  Stfttius  MuiTUs.      Ik'fure 

■•'*>■  '  had  a  dr*?£im  which  forehodt*d 

[*nilti  «*  i  iM,r^.,.,,  and  in  the  rtutumn  of  4J  the 
'•'t*^ rf  PhiJippi  was  fought.  In  the  hr>t  cn^ymje- 
"^  '  ■*        I  fsnqnered  the  onny  of  Octu^im^u«, 
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while  CnsKiu*  was  defeat*^!  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
HKrmA  battle,  al«»ut  twenty  days  later,  Brutus 
was  defcat4>d  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  fir^t  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  be  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.  Ho 
potseMod  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extnwrdinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
suponlitions  ditftring  only  from  thoae  of  the  muUi- 
tude  by  a  i-trange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  wudd,, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  forcMC  the  coumt*  of 
thiugis  and  was  ever  surpri^od  at  the  results.  HoTite 
alio  ]ii«  want  of  indejjendent  judgment.  The  qnnn- 
tity  of  hift  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  e:ttenbive  reading  and  his  Lntisrcourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
cncumbcnuice  to  him  than  anything  else,  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  itudy^  which  he  prr>M<- 
cnted  bv*  day  and  nigbt>  at  home  and  abmjvd.  Uo 
made  abridgements  of  tlte  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
nin sand  CaeUus  An  ttpater,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Tuit- 
lie  of  Pharaalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Poly  bins.  He  nko  wrote 
leveml  philosophkal  tnatiae«,snuingwhkh  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Dncieai  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.  The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  omtions,  though 
they  arc  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
*erioas,and  deiicicnt  in  aiiiiJiation.  Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  hit 
character  as  his  letters^  but  we  unfortunAtely  |mis- 
sess  only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  n  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarth.  {Brut,  2, 
*J"J,  Cic.  45,)  Even  in  the  time  of  Pltitarch  {lirmL 
hti)  there  seem  t^i  have  exij^tcd  forged  letters  of 
Brutus;  and  the  two  books  of"  Epistolae  ad  Bni* 
tum,*^  asuaJJy  printed  among  the  works  of  CiccTo, 
ore  unqnestionahly  the  ^bncations  of  a  Uitcr  time. 
The  nanus  of  Bmtat,  hia  fatal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  ofltsrod  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents  ;  but  these  let' 
tcrs  contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  ckruno^ 
logy^  to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Enumui 
of  Rotterdam.  {Epi^,  i.  L)  Brutui»  is  also  mid  to 
have  at  tempted  to  write  poetry,  which  dijcs  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit  (Cicero,  In 
the  possBgea  collected  in  Orelli's  OnomiuL  J^UL  li. 
pp.  319—324  ;  Plut  ii/i  o/  Urutu*;  Appian,  B,  (\ 
tL  11 — iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli.^ — ^mlviiL  Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  ext^int  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  OmL  lioitt.  Fratfm,  p.  443,  &c.,  2nd 
edit  ;  conij).  Weichert,  Port.  LaL  Rtliq,  p.  123; 
Dm  man  n,  lietth.  Rumt^  iv.  pp»  IR — 44.) 

BRYAXIS  (B^<4«),  ail  AtlierLin  stituary  in 
stone  and  tut^tui,  cast  a  hroni&e  statue  of  Seleuciis, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  //.  A',  ixxiv.  8.  s.  19J,  and^ 
together  with  Scopas,  Timotheus,  and  Leochnret, 
ndornt'd  the  Afau  sole  urn  with  bas-relief.  (PIld. 
/f.  jV.  XXX vi.  5.  1.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly tt.  c.  372— 3ia  (Sillig.  Cktifd,  ArL  s.  r.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned^  Bnraxia 
executed  live  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin* 
//.  N.  xxxiTk  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Afcclepios  (//.  N,  xxxiT. 
».  B.  19),  a  Liber,  fiither  of  Cnidus  (//.  N.  xxxvi, 
.5),  and  «  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tntiim.  ad  GramOt 
54.)  If  we  bfli(  ve  CU-men*  Alexandrinu*  {Profr, 
p.  "M\  c.)»  Brya<if  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  pet^ 
lection,  ihnt'iwo  lUtuci  of  hii  wei»  ascribed  bj 
some  to  PhidiJi*.  [W.  LJ 
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BRYE'NNIUS,  JOSE'PIIUS  Cl<wn)^  Bpy/r- 
rios),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  d.  1431  and  1438.  lie  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  ^  *IcMn)^  fJLoyaxov  rov  Bpv9¥vlou  rd  tiptOirra 
ii  4wipuktlas  Ei^ycWov,  AuutSvov  rijs  BovKyaptias, 
ifUri  rd  "wpwrov  t&kois  cir8<^(rra,**  three  Tolumet, 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, yrtA  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  prebce  to  the  Leip- 
zig edition.  The  works  of  Br}'ennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  AUatius  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
toch  as  ^  Orationes  II  de  Future  Judicio  et  Sem- 
pitema  Beatitudine,**  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory  ;  **Ora- 
tio  de  Sancto  Trinitate  ;**  ^  Oratio  de  Transfigura- 
tione  Domini  ;**  **  Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione  f  * 
Ac  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  Allat.  De  Libris  et  Rebm  Eccles. 
Graec  pars  I  pp.  136, 141, 143, 237,  Ac,  31 1,339- 
343,  De  Consensu  Uttiumfue  Ecdesiaey  pp.  529,  837, 
863,  &c.;  Cave,  HisL  Liter,  Appendix,  p.  121 ;  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Graec  xi.  p.  659,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  {MayovijK  Bpv4>^ 
rtof),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Apfwi^ucd,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  **  Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem,'^ 
Amsterdam,  1 652 ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  ^Harmonica''  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  ** Harmonica*^  of  Ptolemy  and 
■ome  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
transhition.  The  ^Harmonica**  of  both  Br}'en- 
nins  and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Graec,  iiL  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  BiUioth,  Nov. 
MS&p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  {SiKyt<p6pos 
BpvfVfiof),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  bom  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centur}*  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nioephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  fiivour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  %  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  do- 
posing  Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
ftiid  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  against  whom  the  for* 
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raer  sent  an  army  commanded  by  Alejos  ( 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Bry« 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexia  naar  Cab- 
brya  in  Thrace:  he  was  treated  by  tb«  victor  with 
kindness ;  but  Basil,  the  emperor^s  minister,  order* 
ed  his  eyes  to  be  put  ouL  His  son,  or  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  &te  of  hi* 
relative ;  and  no  sooner  had  Alexia  Comnenos  as- 
cended the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry- 
ennius became  conspicuous  as  the  empenr^t  most 
fidthful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily  ~^«^ 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  kan^-^^ 
ing,  the  afiability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisducg;^ 
he  shewed  in  the  privy  council  of  the  empenor:^^ 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaders,  h^^ 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  aa^^^ 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  servicf^^^ 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  {Mmhyper^^^ 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code        ^ 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bca-^  ^ 
the  rank  of  Caesar.     But  Bryennius  is  also  cal  X^^ 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  t.^^ 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.   The  gna.^^^ 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  besto^. 
ed  upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  An^a 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happixseas 
during  forty  years.     Bryennius  distinguished  hioh 
self  in   the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemood, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  oiilOii        i 
to  the  entire  satisficiction  of  his  sov^eign.  J 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to  / 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  liii  f 
successor ;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  hit  wo 
John  of  his  natural  rights.  After  the  death  of 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Aobs 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  yoong  tOr 
pcror,  but  the  conKpiracy  failed.  [AnnaComn'INa.] 
The  cauiie  of  its  failure  was  the  refusal  of  hrjfOr 
nius  to  act  in  the  decibive  moment,  for  whkb  be 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haughty  wife.  Th^ 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  cUstct 
and  baniKhment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  daring  serosl 
years.  Br^'ennius  afterwords  recovered  the  fiivtw  [' 
of  the  emperor.  In  1 1 37  he  went  to  Cilida  m^ 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  sicgt  d 
Antioch  by  the  crusaderft ;  but  ill  health  compelkd 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  ht  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled^TM 
/(rroptoT,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  tbeaa- 
perors  Isaac  I.  Conuienus,  Constantine  XL  Ddcm^ 
Romaiius  HI.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VII.  Dva* 
Parapinoces ;  his  intention  was  to  write  alss  tks 
history  of  the  following  empcrora,  but  death  pfc 
vented  him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execatiao. 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  booka,  is  oat 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Byzantine  histories,  an^ 
is  diiitinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  nanativt. 
lu  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  1  eing  oM 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  Laden  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  hts  beinf 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  fiofiBinir  * 
judgment  upon,  imuortant  afiairs.  The  editio  pria- 
ceps  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byao* 
tines,  and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussincsst  tJt« 
end  of  ProcopiuH,  Paris,  1661,  foL,  with  notes  sd^ 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  tlx; 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  perused  tv* 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujaai  and  the  other  of  ¥vm  dc  S^ 
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di  iiav 

Cou»...  y.^  iic-.Mw.ii^;  ....M^Lited 
b  in  hit  UAuni  extmTagimt  and  inncy 
wliidi  bduccd  Gibbon  to  My^  "did  hv 
A  new  and  careful  edition  hn*  been 
Meineke,  logisthiir  vritli  Ciiinaxniu 
Br]f«iuiii  Commentarii,^  Bonn,  1831), 
fbimii  yait  of  tbe  Bonn  colli^ctiun  of  the 
It  eoDlaini  the  notes  of  Picrro  Poub- 
Oaag(V  and  the  Latin  irantlation  of 
b J  tbe  editor.  (AnnaComnena, 
u  1-10;    Kabnc,  BiU,  Gruec 
dt  Bifzant,  Her.  Scrijft,  Grutc^ 
[W.R] 
Bfwmw)^  mentioned  by  lamUichua 
^  c  23)  ai  one  of  those  youths  wbotn 
uiftmcted  in  his  old  age.     He  was 
uuoe  writer  thai  i«  mentioned  in  the 
Theopompiifi  foimd  in  Athetiacus  (xL 
tre  Pbfcio  in  charged  with  having  bur- 
Brycoit,  the  Hemclcot,  and  others,  a 

rat  be  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
«avlng  of  Hrjflon'*  in  refuted  by  Ari»- 
mi,  iiL  2.  13.  [A.  G.] 

Ej?  {Eov€dfrfi$)^  the  Kin  of  Megabaxus, 
ras  trnt  into  MAcedonia  to  make  in- 
r  the  nii»»tng  Persian  envoy  a,  whom 
I  the  ion  of  Ain}'ntai  I.,  had  caused  to 
1  at  his  Gfither's  coart,  about  B.  c.  507. 
induced   Bubarea  to  pafts  the  matter 
by  giving  him  great  pretcnts  and 
T  GygaciB  in  niarriage.     By  this  Oy- 
i  bad  a  9on«  who  wda  colled  Amyntai 
dfiithi-r.    (Ilettid.  v.  21,  Tiil  1^6,) 

th  Artachtiees,  Bubufesfuper' 

tion  of  theeanal  which  Xerjtet 

iUft  of  Atho*.  (  Herod-  itVu  22.) 

'Bo^curTif)^  an  Egyptian  divinity 

used  to  identify  with  their  own  ' 

genealogy  they  explain  Ac- 

RRttod.  '\l  137,  156  ;  Steph.  By»,  ».  e. 
She  was  a  dadgliter  of  Osiris  iind 
— ^  ;t<?r  of  Honu  (Apollii),  Her  mother, 
^ted  BuKiBti*  oitd  Hurus  to  Btito,  to 
I  from  TyphoM.  lu  the  town  of  Biilo 
ternple  of  Bnhastis  and  Horns,  but  the 
It  of  the  worihip  of  Bubostis  wtw  in 
M  BubtuiuA  or  Bttbastis.  Here  her 
WWn  unnrnundcd  by  two  canals  of  the 
it  was  dtstingutshed  for  its  beautiful 
well  SLK  for  the  style  of  the  buildina:. 
I«$7«  13H.)  An  annual  festival  was 
>  the  goddess  here-,  which  was  attend- 
nae  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
M  their  number  at  roi);U(H3},  aud  wa* 
It  iberrin»r*nL  But  the  particulars,  oa 
of  the  solemnity,  arc  not  known, 
of  Bubostis  continued  to  a  very 
l/rf.  ix,  (>87  ;  GratiuB^  De  Venai. 
'inillial  tacred  to  Biibruitis  was  the  cat ; 
to  f^tephnnuB  of  Byxantium,  the 
itis  'v  da  cat.     When  cut* 

wvrt  Ijdined  aiid  conveyed 

(Hc;.^..  *.,  V,.)     The  goddess  herself 
tied  ia  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
of  a  cat,  and  sfioui  specimens  of  ftueh 
thtiiigh  not  many,  an?  rtill  eittant. 
in  the  legend  of  Bubastit  by  the 
the  gods  fled  from  Typhofi,  Bu- 
tH^)    concealed    bonelf   by 
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the  apj)eamiii*e  of  a  cat,  (Ov.  Met  v. 
'A'2U  ;  Anton.  IMh  2 It.)  But  it  «eemM  more 
natural  to  atipjjosc  here,  n*  in  other  instances  ef 
Egyptian  ru)igi>)n,  that  the  worship  of  llubiiRtis 
wati  oHgiiiuJly  the  wur^hip  of  the  cut  itself,  which 
was  Kubtjequej]tly  refined  into  a  mere  *yml>fiil  of 
the  gudde&H.  The  fuct  tluit  the  aticieutR  identify 
Babostis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  h  to  us  a  piint  of 
groat  ditficiilty,  since  the  inronnalion  whiLh  we 
possess  respecting  the  E^^ptian  guddess  pivtcnu 
little  or  no  recent yaiicc  betwe^Ti  tlie  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  actiount  for  the 
identification,  lA,  tliat  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  uioon.  The  cat 
also  was  b»?!ieved  by  the  ancient*  to  ^ttand  in  some 
relation  to  the  mtion^  for  Plutureh  {A'  /».  rl  (M* 
G'A]  my%  that  the  isit  waa  the  tyuil>yl  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  diiieivnt  colnuri^  her  bu»y 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
oncA  during;  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  niiiitbt.r  of  thti  phases  of  tbe  moon.  (Cornp* 
PhoL  ncU.  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bckker  ;  Demeler,  PhuL 
Ufpi'ZptJLi\v.  g  16%  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Ofcirift  (the  stiii)  and  Isis  (tbe  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutardi  cutitiol  be  legard* 
ed  as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  (De  h.  df 
Oa.  7^)  he  gives  a  ditFerent  account  of  the  sym- 
bc^ticiil  meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  fttime  think  that  Buboulis  ami  Arteraii 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  EiKithyiii  may  havo 
been  the  siune,  it  does  not  folltjw  thut  Bubajiiis 
and  Eiieithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nallv  thev  mu*t  have  been  different,  as  the  intHle 
ol  wonsliip  ol:  liie  latter  was  iiicomtiatible  with  lite 
ri'ligifm  of  I  he  Eg>']>liRns*  (Manctho,  aju.  JHuL  /J* 
1$.  ft  Ojf.  73  ;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Mtu.roL  L  7.J  We 
muiit,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowmg  the 
simple  fact,  tlint  the  Greeks  identified  the  Kgyi>- 
tiiin  BubAHti4  with  Ihc'ur  o^n  Artemis,  and  thnt  in 
Inter  times^  when  the  attributes  of  ditTemit  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  variouii  waya,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eiieithyia  were  trans^ferred  to  Bubastis 
(Attdkoi.  (Jfiuc.  xi.  til)  aijd  Isis.  (Ov,  Amur,  ii. 
111.)  JosepbtiA  (Ant,  JmL  xilL  3,  §  2)  meiitioni 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  d-zpfo,  or  the  rustic,  w)io 
hrul  a  temple  near  Leoutopolii  in  the  nomra  of 
liuliopolii,  which  Imd  fallen  into  det-iiy  as  early  tm 
the  rci|;ii  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Cump,  Jabbii- 
sky  I'anih,  Ae*/.  ml  3  ;  PignoriuB,  Eaj^mL  ImL 
hlacae^  p.  (iC,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  bad  two  divinitie« 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protector*  of  utiiblefti 
visL  BuboQJi  and  Kpoiiat  tbe  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxeo  and  cows,  and  the  hitter  of  hoi-ies. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  pbccd  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  ({wJicw/ae}»  or  in  the  ptlUr 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  al^o,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Auguitin.  De  Cir, 
/>7,  iv.  34  ;  Terlull.  Afx£>i7.  16  ;  Minuc  Pel  Oc4. 
28  J  ApuL  ilfrL  p.  60  i  Juven.  viii.  157.)     [I-.  S.] 

BUBO  LCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens-  (Pliu.  //.  A^  xviii.  37  ',  comp.  Plut.  Poplk* 
11.)  There  are  oidy  two  ixrsoua  of  thi*  family 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  ihe  name  of  Brutus 
alfto  ;  of  thece,  one  is  called  in  tlie  Fasti  Capiiolini 
Bubuicus  Brutus,  and  lb*?  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
lhe>  may  then'fbrc  have  belonge>d  to  tlie  Bniti» 
and  not  to  a  distinct  family  of  tlie  Juni^  gens. 
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WW  contol  B.  c  317  ntxd  ugiun  in  313,  in  ihe  lat- 
ter of  which  years  SiUicula  was  foanded.  {lAr,  ix. 
20,  21,  28  ;  Diod.  ri*,  17,  77;  Fe*tua,  t.  v.  ikUi- 
cMiSrt.)  H«  wa»  mogifttcr  equiturn  in  312  to  the 
dtctatofr  C*  Sulpiciua  Longii»  (Fa«t,  CapiL)  and  nol 
dictuboc,  u  bfl  ti  errtNAeoutly  call^  by  Lit;  (ix. 
29).  He  was  oooulI  a  third  time  in  311,  nnd 
Guried  (M  tbtt  war  agaliut  th«  StimniUrf  with  ^reA^ 
tOfsetni.  H«  retook  Cluviot  which  thts  Soronitca 
liad  wrmleA  fiom  the  Eomant,  nud  thenee  murch- 
ed  lA  BoTiAitttm,  which  alao  fell  into  his  hundi. 
lit  hit  return  from  Boviuiiifiu  h«  wa«  uLrprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  SntnTitteft ;  but^  oiler  a  hard- 
font^i  battle,  he  gained  a  grmt  \'ictory  oTcr  them, 
ftnd  ilew  20,000  of  the  eucmy.  It  mv6i  have 
been  on  thi*  occautiou  that  he  vowed  a  tt-tnple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterward t  dedicated  in  his  die- 
latorthip.  la  coniequenoe  of  this  rictoiy,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  trhn^ph.  (lir.  ix.  SO,  31 ; 
Diod.  X3L  3  i  FafL  Cti^uA.)  In  309  he  waa  again 
magitter  eqnitaro  to  the  dictator  L.  Papiriiu  Cur- 
aor  (Liv«  ix.  98),  and  in  307  obtained  the  ccnior- 
ihtp  with  L.  VaJ«riiit  Maxinius.  Daring  hit  cen- 
aorahip  ho  eontraclcd  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  bad  Towed  ia  his  eoniukhip, 
and  he  and  hit  col  league  bad  road*  made  at  the 
mi\Mc  eipeniC»  They  atw  expelled  U  Anton  it** 
fimn  th«  tenste,  (Lir.  ix.  43  ;  Yal.  Max.  it.  B, 
§  2.)  Flnatty,  in  302,  he  wa«  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aeqinana  renewed  the  wafi  aa  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  natiotu  wai  fmred.  Bu- 
buleuA  defeated  the  Aequlant  at  the  fir«t  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Room  at  the  end  of  toven  dart ; 
but  He  did  nt»t  by  down  hi«  dictatorthip  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  be  had 
vowed  in  hii  oontniUhip.  The  walli  of  thti  temple 
were  adorned  with  panting^  by  C  Fabiui  Pictor, 
whkh  probably  rrpnrtenti^  the  battle  He  had  gained 
over  the  Somuitefl.  (Liv,  x.  1  ;  V'al  Max,  viii  N. 
f  6 ;  Plin.  xxxT,  4.  a.  7.)  The  festival  to  cora- 
memonite  the  dedication  of  thit  temple  wat  cele- 
bnttedi  in  CiceroV  time^  on  the  Nonet  of  Sextili*. 
{Cic  ad  AtLn.  1.) 

2.  C  Jumna  C.  r,  C  n.  Bam^i  BuaiTLcu^, 
cooni]  a  c.  291  (Liv.  xrii.  6),  and  agam  in  277* 
In  the  ktti'r  jeur^  he  and  hit  coUca^e  P.  C<»m(^ 
liut  Rufinui  were  lent  into  Satnnium^  and  ftu«- 
tained  a  repulae  in  aa  attack  upon  the  Sainnitei 
in  tbe  ni(niiitaiD&  Thetr  loaa  upon  thii  occxiaion 
led  fa  a  quaml  between  the  ooniolt,  who  ^epa- 
naled  tn  oonaequenc«.  Zonaraa  my%,  that  Bubul- 
cue  mnained  in  Samniniii,  wbila  Ritfiooa  marched 
into  Lncania  and  Bnntiom :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Faaii,  which  aacribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Luoaniani  and  Brattiani  to  Bubulcui,  the  contrary 
niiivt  have  bean  the  eaae.  (Zonar.  viiL  6.) 

BUCA,  tli«  oaota  of  a  tamily  of  the  Aemilia 
geni^  known  to  nt  chiefly  from  coinj^ 

1.  L.  Aaaciuut  Bctca,  the  father  (Aacon,  m 
Seam',  p.  2B,  ed.  OreUi),  ia  cunponed  to  haw  been 
qnaettur  ander  Sotla,  and  to  Aav*  atnck  the  an- 
,  the  dmn  whkh  Sulk 
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had  on  hi«  nj?proadi  to  Rooie  ftn«  Nela,  b  a  c 
H'A.  {Plut.  Suil,  9.)  On  the  obvativ  b  the  hiad 
of  Venus  with  h.  nvcA  t  on  th«  i»TCfie  a  wkm 
elec'piiig,  to  whwrn  DtaoA  appcAfi  witk  Vkt«j. 

(t>khd,  V.  p.  121,) 

2.  L.  Akmimcs  Buca,  the  aon,  inppli€»t«4  ihi 
jodget  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaaru«  at  hit  trial  ia  a.  c 
54.  (Aiicon,  /.  f.)     Tbt?  following  coin  »  wffaml 
to  nrfer  to  hi^^  on  the  obverse  of   which  tt  lb 
h«ui  of  Caenar,  with  PKaprrvu  cAB^Am,  mi  m 
the  reyerte  Venttt  tealed  holding  a  ttuaU  MMtdf 
Victory,  wi*'   "^     ;,.-.......   .    *"1'»;a.     ThtfeiCi 

teveml  oU  i  »  Burfi,  on  tm» 

of  which  .       N   L^  Aaitmii 

bUCA  uivia^  Inuti  whtch  tt  wvuld  appear  thilb 
waa  a  trtomvlr  of  the  mint.  (EckheU  ri  fp*  ^^) 


M.  BUCCULKIUS* 

tpgid  Ktudiea*  although,  in  the  tiaatbe  ik  Ontfar 
(i.  3!))i  Crccro  puta  iutu  the  moutK  ct  L*  OvHiA 
father  tajY^stic  fiketch  of  hi*  cbon^trr^  Baaeiknt 
b  there  docribcd  by  Craasut  aa  /amiimtu  aa^« 
m^M  moo  judkiit  »tml(m^  ft  tuo  mlU  mgpima,  Aa 
anecdote  ii  then  given  of  hit  want  of  bfal  caotka. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  hnii*p  to  L.  Fates  b 
covenanted  that  the  light*  »hmild  remab  b  tb 
state  in  which  they  then  »r*Tc.  Am>rdtng1y  Wp* 
whenever  any  building  however  dbtant  wae  i»«i4 
which  could  be  teen  froio  the  houae,  ttmutmmi 
an  action  againtt  Bucculeiut  fur  a  breach  al  ifSPt 
aent  [S.TQ.] 

BUCILIA'NUS»  one  of  CaiDW*!  »Maawia.at 
44  {Ck.  mi  Jtt.  xv.  17,  xri.  4),    U  cnUod  Ibe^ 
Uanut  by  Appian  {B.  C  ii.  113,  117).  fnm  w 
we  Icnm  that  he  had  been  one  of  CaewirV  *-^ 

BUCOXION  (BoMotdmif)^  a  ton  of  U 

and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  bad  taratat  aana  by 
Abarbarea.  (Horn.  iL  vi.  21,  Sljc,;  Afdlbd.  fli. 
12,  §  3  ;  AuAnHARRA.)  There  are  two  «(hif 
mythical  penonagr*  of  thit  naaaou  (Apoflad*  JSl 
s/f  \ ;  P«u*.  Tiii,  A.  iL)  lU  &1 

BL'CULliS  {Bomik0i%  two  mythiol  pw- 
tonaget,  one  a  too  of  Hemcbe*  and  ihm  olhar  d 
Hippocnnn.  (Apollod.  il  7.  S  ».  iii.  10*  i  &)  LL.&1 

BUDEIA  (Bua8«4a).     K  (ArHi^a.] 

2.  A  Boeoiba  woiaan,  iKe  wib  eC  Oj^MM 
and  mother  of  Eifinoa,  from  whooi  tba  tow»  <f 
Budeiuo  derired  itt  name*  (Eaalallk  mi  H^m,  f. 
I07ti.)  Fi^un  the  Scholbet  on  ApoUontaa  Hha 
diua  (i.  183),  it  appear*  that  ilw  WM  ibt  mam  m 
BoiyiPL  Otheia  daiivad  tlia  mtm  of  t^  ^ —  ^ 
Bodf*^  "  '"^  ~  "in  Argifo  htt^H  - 
L  c,  ^  *.  e-  B«ifli«t) 

hi                il'S,  a  vary  oM.  ..,-- 
Minor^  whiM*  pktufi  repfvemttag  tba 
Magnetiana  {M^t^fmtmm   jiriwi/iaai>   Vltm* 
XXXV.  34  s  Mt^mttmmm^mm^lih'tVL^i 
to  have  ba«  pM  Vj  C1ilMb«t»*.  Ita^g  « 
with  to  moett  geld  aa  wva  nqaiMd  ••  • 
whobolitabrsetttifiMM-  tUabaitkira 
of  Pliny,  WM«  C^idattka  d^  k  *e  7,, 
iha  ettly  dtatewction  of  Mapnaaa  tka  b  km 
taolB  sbot  albr  •.  c.  $7$  (aaa  Uoyft^  JH, 
por,  ^me,  f.  pk  34S)s  or*  wfcat  b 
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lh«  whale  itory  U  fictiiioa&,  lu  Wclrker  hm  *hcwn, 
(Jffifcw/i»rPA»^4i^l83(>,Nofc9aiid  10.)  [W.I.] 
BtJLBUS,  a  Romaii  ienator  and  un  uiipriucipled 
nan,  vaa  one  of  the  jadiee»  at  thm  trial  of  Oppin- 
memL  Staienni,  another  of  the  judicn  at  the  trial, 
had  Itcdfed  a  tum  of  money  to  Kcure  the  ocquiv 
tal  ff  Oppiiitictt» ;  boi,  although  DulhtiB  had  ob- 
tilned  m  ahai*  of  It,  ha  and  StaietiQi  ooodemned 
fialbos  waa  affcerwanlft  eondemncd 
a  cbar^  of  treaaon  {mqjedoM)  for  attempting  to 
ipt  a  (egioo  in  lUyiicuiiL  (Cic  pro  Clvmt,  *2€, 
&  IVrr.  ii  32.) 
BULBUS,  C.  AXrLIUS,  was  consul  in  b.c. 
S4&,  a  actfiiMl  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  2M.  in 
hli  tieoAd  comulahim  in  which  he  had  T.  Manliui 
Toiqaflnu  for  a  coUettgue,  the  templt?  of  J  ana*  wai 
clrtted  for  the  fir*t  time  after  the  reign  of  Noma. 
(Fart.  CapiLj  Eatrop.  il  3;  Grot.  iv.  12;  Pint 
,V»m,  20  ;  ojmp.  LiT.  L  19.) 
BULIiUS,  C.  NORBA'NUS.  [Korbanus.] 
BULlS(B<i«Aa)aiMl  SPK'RTHIAS  (STtp^rtrr), 
two  bjMftaiii  of  nobte  muk*  voluntarily  fnfT^ired  to 
|»  to  Xerxsa  and  offer  themielves  to  piuii»hment^ 
irheii  tba  baro  Tal^thibiut  wan  enmg^d  again ^t 
fke  Spttnani  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
tha  fcffr4kli»  whom  Diireiua  had  wnt  to  8parta ; 
bvl,  upon  their  arri vial  at  Su«a,  they  were  diimiiwd 
nbjtmd  hy  the  king.  Their  nanie*  are  vrntten 
•omewhat  differently  by  difft^rant  auihors.  (Herod* 
HL  154»  &£. :  PluL  Apayhtk  Lac*  1)0,  p.  T6h^  U 
/Vwai!.  RmptibL  Gcr,  IS^  p.  (115,  e. ;  Lucian,  Dem, 
Bm,  92i  Siiidaa,  *.tf,;  Stobaeua^  Serm.  viL  p.  93^} 
Tlwre  waa  a  tnouniful  long  upon  thi^  Sperthiaa  or 
Spvrchit,  aa  he  is  called  by  Thcocntus«  which  teemi 
|p  have  b^ti  eompoeed  when  he  and  hia  companioo 
lift  Sparta.    (Theocr.  /J.  xr.  98.) 

BULON  {BwAtti'),  the  fiiuidcr  nf  the  town  of 
Bnlii  in  Phticis.  (Fuia.  x.  67.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byt. 
kwLBoSXit.)  luaj 

BtlNAEA  (B<»vyttia),  a  ■umorae  of  Hera,  diy 
tived  from  BonuK,  thi*  *K)n  of  Hermes  and  Alcido^ 
■tela,  vho  i«  taid  to  huve  built  a  Banctiiary  to  Hera 
•a  the  PMd  which  ted  up  to  AcrocorinthuB.  (Paus. 
iLc€7.  3u§8.)  [L.S.] 

BV  PALtJS,aii  architectond  iculptor  of  the  iiland 
af  Cliioa,  where  hit  fiimily  ia  said  to  have  exercised 
iha  art  of  atatoary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Olyiapiada.  (PU&.  //.  N.  txxri,  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
£^mAm  Anm.  p.  £H.}  Bupalui  and  hit  brother 
Adkoua  an  mad  hj  Ptiny  {L  e.)  atid  Suidai  (jl  t^. 
*|iBii«ii|)  to  have  ouiiie  caricatures  of  the  ^mioui 
^■■tiiijy,! ipliM  il  poet  Utpponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
"^  '  ■  by  the  bitterest  Kitire«,  ( Welcker,  I/iftp. 
p.  12,)  Thi»  «lory,  which  we  have  no 
doubting,  gi?c«  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
daia  tot  the  age  of  the  two  nniiitH,  for  Hipponax 
vaa  a  MatemponLry  of  Dareiuii  (u.  c.  524 — 4H5) ; 
and  it  alio  aocounta  for  tht'ir  ufailitu-A,  which  fur 
their  time  miut  have  been  uncommon.  Tbia  is 
pfovad  motvorer  by  the  feet,  that  Augustutau  >m<.*d 
BOft  a€  lib  temples  at  Home  with  their  works,  f  t 
is  to  be  noticed  that  mi$r^  was  their  materia  I . 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
wns  tha  common  inaterial«  until  by  the  exertioiii 
ef  Dtpoeniis  and  Scylliat  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
tihen,  Bupalos  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
^HieiaL  WeJeker  (RAein,  Mn^vtn,  iv.  p.  254 )  ha* 
pojnted  out  the  gnat  iroporUnce  which  BupaluK 
and  hi«  brvther  acquired  by  fortutng  e^iitire  grnnpH 
of  itatueti  wbieh  before  t)iat  ttim'  htul  bei^n  wrought 
m  iaahyed  Bgas^tL      The  hiUvr  of  Bupalus  luid 


BURRUS.  « 

Athenii^  Likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  ifi  generally 
called  AnthennnA,  which  being  very  differently 
spt'lt  in  the  different  M8S.  bos  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  {CuL  An,  f,  r.),  who  pruposes  to  read 
Archeneu«.  The  reading  Anthennui  for  the  eon'i 
name  instead  of  AUieuis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W,  LJ 

BU'PHAGUS  (Bo^^^oryof ).  1.  A  son  of  lapetua 
and  Thomaxe,,  an  Arcadiiin  hero  and  hubbond  of 
Protnne,  He  received  the  waunded  IpLicles,  the 
brother  «>f  HenLcles,  into  hit  house^  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwurdt 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Pans. 
viiL  14.  §6,  27.1  IL) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Lepreus,  and  others^ 
who  were  hf  Heved  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once,  (Apollod,  ii.  7.  §  7,  5.  §  H  ;  Aclion,  KM 
L  24 ;  EufltAtk  ad  Hmit.  p.  1 523.)  [  L.  S.) 

BUR  A  (BaC/pa),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  ances* 
tral  hero  of  the  I  onions,  and  Hellce,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name. 
{PauB.  vii,  25.  1 5  J  Steph,  Byx.  t.  r.)     [  L  S.) 

BURA'ICLTS  {BovpaI$t6sl  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  firom  the  Achaean  town  of  Bum, 
near  which  he  had  a  ttaiue  ©n  the  river  Bura'jcus, 
and  an  ornelis  in  a  cave^  Persona  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  character!,  the 
meaning  of  whidi  was  explained  with  the  help 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Paua.  vii,  25, 
1 6.)  LLS.] 

BURDO,  JU'LTUS,  commander  of  the  «eet  in 
Qermany,  a*  n.  70,  wa^  obnoxious  to  the  eoldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonleius  Cupito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldkn. 
(Tae.  //trf.  i.  5B.) 

BU'RICHUS  {^a6pixot%  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  rNsmetriut  PoUorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cypraa,  b.  c.  306,  was  ©ne  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  on  altar  and^ 
a  heronm.    (Diod.  xx.  52 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.  B U  R H 1  E'N  U S,  praetor  urbanus  about  & 
B±    (Cic.  f^ro  Qi^itit  6,  2L) 

BUHRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS, 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  s^ile  prae- 
feet  us  praetorio,  a.  d.  52,  upon  the  retn^rnmendaiion 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  *\ni 
hoped  to  *>btain  more  influence  over  the  pnietoriim 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  *jf 
two,  especially  a*  Bunms  was  niiule  to  feel  th.*it  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Jwneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  aUhoogh 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  tb*-y 
turreed  in  their  endeavours  to  briug  np  iHe  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Clnudius  died  ui 
A.  D.  X'i,  BniTUS  accompanied  Nero  from  Uie  patace 
to  the  praetiriana.  who,  at  the  command  of  tbeir 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamation*. 
It  appears,  indeed 


5.«^ 


he 

I 


that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 


thethrono  chiefly  to  the  inftuen«J  of  Bui™. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordervd  m  the 
beginning  of  Nero'a  rrign  *\^/^5,"^'^*^yjP^ 
b7  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  g^ven 
oMers  in  A,  n.  60  to  P^t  his  mother  Agnpp«n«J  Jo 
death,  and  wa«  iafomied  tha  she  had  e«*P^wi^ 
a  flight  wound,  he  c^n.uttod  Bumis  and  Setieca, 
hoping  that  ibey  wo«ld  aMist  hm  m  emrrymt  Uii 


J 


plnri  ihto  Mftisct;  but  Durrui  refused  %a  Uke  any 

rirt  in  it.  Mid  dcclarvd  that  the  pnwtonanft  wi.*ri* 
'II nd  to  utFord  ibcir  protection  to  the  wbnlc  houM? 
of  th«  Ca»«r»,  In  the  mme  maimer  Burmd  op- 
p<ii»ed  Ncra'i  destgn  of  umrdmiig  hU  wifp  (.Ictarin,. 
At  length,  bowaverf  Nera«  who  had  already  thnsatr 
ened  to  deprire  Bumi  of  hia  poAt,  retolved  to  get 
riii  ti  hit  >teni  and  virtuoui  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  hhn  kiBtd  by  poiion,  a.  d.  G3.  Tacitoi,  in- 
d«!d^  itatea,  that  it  waa  uncertain  whothc^'  be  died 
ftf  illneti  or  in  oonscqii«noe  of  poiton,  but  the 
authority  of  other  writcn  learei  no  doubt  that 
h«  waa  poiton«d  by  the  emperor.  The  dotlih  of 
Hurrua  waa  lamented  by  all  who  had  Celt  the  beoe- 
fkaal  infliumoe  be  hod  exoidaed*  and  the  power 
whieh  Seneca  had  hitherto  poiaeaaed  bat  in  Burma 
it*  bt«t  aopporter.  (TadL  ^Mt.  xii.  4:2,  69,  xiti 
2.  20.  ^c^  xi7«  I,  51,  52;  Dion  Caa&.  Ul  13; 
i^uet.  AV.  35.)  [L.  &] 

DirRS^V  a  fumame  of  T.  Munatiiit  Flancua. 

BU'RSIO,  a  eBgiioiiian  of  tbe  Julia  gens,  which 
i«  known  only  from  eotna.  Then;  ia  a  Uirge  »tiiD* 
ber^  of  which  the  following  ia  a  apccimen,  bearing 
wii  the  rrrerfce  ihe  insrhption  L.  IVM.  DViuno,with 
Victory  in  a  four-howe  chariot.  The  head  on  the 
obrerae  bai  occaaioned  greal  dkpnte  among  written 
on  e<»ina ;  on  account  of  iti  winga  and  the  trident, 
it  niviy  perhnpa  Ije  intended  to  rvprviaitt  Ocean, 
(EcUmI,  V.  p.227,&c.) 


BUS  A,  an  ApuHao  woinon  of  nohW  birth  nnd 

p-mt  wealth,  who  aiippliwl    with  food,  clothing. 

uikI  proriaioni  fur  their  journey*  the  Uutniui  aol- 

.  lUaCi  vbo  thni  lo  c:»iiii%iiim  «fu^   the  battle  of 

.^ T.c,2I6.     For  thjft  act  of  liberality  ihnnka 

'Wn  wwrwariia  r^iiinwd  iier  l»v  the  eennte,  (Liv. 
xxn,  .^2,  M  t  Vrtl.  Mai,  iv.  8. '%  2.) 

BUSriitS  ( Bfj;J(r*^j I V  ivennlinj?  to  ApWMorua 
(ii.  L  $  A),  a  ann  of  \  ;  ,1  by 

the  Djuuud  Autntn»t<  orut 

(i.  17),   he  waa  the  ^ ,,   on 

aetting  out  ftn  hj»  i^x}K<dilion  t^i  ,,Hd, 

Appointed  over  the  north  etuU^m  p  .  ^vpt, 

which  bordetvd  on  the  ma  and   rhi*t4ii«.i4.      In 
another  plac*  (i  45)  he  •(n'nka  of  UuKirin  n*  nn 
EgTf'"  ■•  ^  —  -,  whf>  ffillnwed  aft^'f  the    '  " 
•or^  l  "itfltot  that  Hunirij  wji 

by  '  who  dc*c4r*uded  fruui  Luti,  ,,. 

U»t  of  whutti  likewise  Iwre  the  name  o|  ituiiiriji. 
Thia  Uiat  Bufciria  i»deaLribr«]  n»  the  fojin.!.  r  .f  the 
dty  of  Zeiia,    which   lUc   <'<  -  l>e*, 

ApiilUxluruA,  too  (ii.  t*^.  ^  I  I  j^n- 

!  utjfhi^r  of  Epophtti.    Cmy 

fn !  I, .  ^  1 1)>(  remorkabte  atory 


w  1j 

by. 


yrair.      imhiit*  ntuiin   c 
,  yhvi  LiuMiif,  at»il  ai 


for  nine  year* 

•lat  ther»  f  ATue  n 

'^'      >ia*, 

1    the 

...  vory 

>   the  pj*^ 

J    alt   thf 


foix*ignera  thit  nUmtA  toftr    U* 
mriv^i]  in  Egypt  wjii  1lk*ini»  wind  ai>d  M  lal 
altar,  but  he  broke  hta  cbaina  axid  aimw  flmkik^ 
together  with  hta  ton  Amphidatnaa  or  Ipbida—i, 
and  hia  herald  Chalbea^    (  AcoUod.  L  c  ;  SdrnL  md 
ApoUom,  IT.  139b'  ;  oomp.  Hafwi  iL  4&  ;  UdL  k. 
6  i  Hacnb.  &tLvi,7  I  Uygin.  i^dt.  SL)    Thk 
alory  gpivt  ria«  lo  miotta  dianttiai  in  klar  liaoit 
when  a  fricadlj  iateraMine  wtwMn  Orsiot  m4_ 
Egypt  waa  eatabtiahed,  both  natj^ma  bviiif  ong 
to  do  away  with  the  atigma  it  attached  ta  I 
Eg}'ptiauiw     Herodotua  {Lc)ei 
the  Egyptiaaa  ever  ofl^red  hoiivii  i 
lftocnitc«(/ftta.  l.^)  endc«Toun  to  u|ib«|  th»  i 
by  abewtng^  that  Henurlea  muat  )u»te  Uvvd  at   ^ 
much  lat^r  time  than  Buairia*    Oth^m  agaaa  «aa^ 
that  it  waa  a  tolo  invenlM  lo  ah<w  no  tlir  V^ill 
pitable  dutnurter  of  the  inbalMliuila  of  ika  t««R  ^ 
BuAiria,  and  that  there  never  wia  m  kiiif  el  IIim 
name.    (Stnb,  xvii.  pi  802.)      Diedanu  (L  81) 
xiiklee  on  the  authority  of  the  Egy|rtlma  tlnMlMa 
that  Buairia  waa  not  the  name  of  a  kiai|^  hri 
aigniBed  lAa  ioaa^i  of  Omn*^  and  tJiat  ia  mdm 
times  the  kings  uaed  lo  mcritice  at  this  pate  mm 
of  fed  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhoo),  who  not 
for  the  most  port  f.>r*<mik'<r^     AiM>tber  Hecj  9111 
a  Greek  origin  t4>  i 'iLaiiia*  bj  muf  thit 

wbenlaishadcoll  nba  ofOeitisivlliW 

been  kiUed  by  Typhun»4i^-  put  them  Kyllirws 
wooden  cow  (ddrs ),  whence  the  rwime  of  tke  tevt 
of  Buiiris  ^v  -  '  -  '  "^  '  ■  ""  hick  «• 
tained  the  |  flenlll 

59.)     If  %v  ,  .^^  o^oito 

cases,  the  name  ol  the  Uywn  ot  iiuaina  woe  nildih 
rived  from  a  king  of  Uiat  uarooi  and  iadaed  He 
dyniuties  of  Monethon  do  not  moitioti  a.  iaog  Ht 
airis,  to  that  the  whole  slot]r  Hi^  be  A  iBiie  i*- 
ventios'  ■'  '' ^  (I- .a»  f^^  -4„%k  -  .>  ,-.^1  soBidj 
infer:  iwat<he 

Egy}>t  I  (len^  aad 

in  eome  «ai£a  ^kcniiuU  ih«^i< 
audi  ne  Creuaer  and  U.  H'-n 
meontiif  in  the  nythiti  of  Biiuru  iiuui  a  ah  v» 
aiUyiqmeL  |L.j&] 

BUTAS  (Be^ma),  «  Orv'^l'  tv^t  r^f  nnoiftata 
age,   wrote  in  eli^ginc  ver^!  of  ««rij 

lioouin  biatoiTt  from  which   1  Mitr«  tk 

^bflJoui  origin  of  thu  Lujirnmliji.  J  i  »« tttn*  bo  have 
been  colled  Afna,  like  a  wurk  of  Calhttuchu^  b^ 
caoae  it  gave  the  eauaee  or  oii^iio  eC  mriona  £a&^ 
rites,  mid  cuslOBli.  (Pliit,  Hem,  31 1  Afnobi  w.  ]t| 

Btl'TFA  the  iMM  of  a  famUjr  of  ike  pittmn 
Fabia  geua,    ThiK  nanus  which  aignifiea  a  kind  et 
hftwk,   wiia  ortjri nelly  giv«*n  1»  a  ifM>m>trr  «f  tkia 
bird  had  on  V4 

i«  afavoural  V. 

i.  ->,  ^  .     ,     r\  .■  ar«  noit"l':  ....  ^  Ad 

tint  nbf^imed  thii  «unvAaie,  [•ntholily 

one  of  th*^  Fwbii  Anibu»ti.     [  \  } 

h  N.  FAiitt'N  M,  r  M.  «<.  iUrrvtAcwMl  ib& 
24  7  y  in  the  fint  runic  war,  wiia  tuiipioyed  b 
the  eirgtt  of  Drepaiiuub  In  **^  be  wna  maipamr 
e^ioilm  to  iJie  dielaior  L.  C^eciliue  MevUos- 
(Zooor,  vKi  Id  ;  Feat.  CepiL) 

2.  M.  FAvrrs  M.  r.  M.  «.  Bi/rmw  bcetSer  sp 
par«ni)y  ^f  ih(»  pprcedinu,  '»TM  eooad  m,  u  IMJL 
Fkm^*  '   ftl  341*  SIX  that  J**  pte^  » 

nava!  r  the  Carthagintuie  aad  lUi^ 

"  ""  ...^L.  i  ■* 'I .- i,»aiiit«ka,e» 

Limaiie  la»l  !>• 
I  .  circled  ilkialer 


I  mailer  af  iht*  ktiightB,  in  ordnr  to  fill  up 
I  in  ihe  senate  CK:ca«ioned  l>y  the  XmiiU^ 
he  added  177  n«w  mi-nifwri  lo  ilie 
and  then  Imd  di>isvTi  Kia  oHlcc,  (Li v.  xxiit. 
*;  Pint.  /ti4  Mar.  !),)  We  leam  from 
Hrho  callt  him  the  oldi'st  of  the  px-cennort, 
e  had  filled  the  latter  ofHre ;  and  it  is  nc- 
5-1 J  conjectured  that  he  wiw  the  colleague  of 
\4iui  Cotta  in  the  ccimorBhip,  b,  c  241.  In 
»ti  CApttolint  the  name  of  Cotta**  colleague 
■pppored. 

^.^BiiTS  BuTKO,  ton  of  the  preceding^  vm 
I  of  thefV,  and  killed  in  conncqin-ncc  by  his 
ihfr.  (Opo5.  ir.  13.)  This  event,  frran  the 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  Ijy  Orosiuft,  miiat 
uppened  ihortlj  before  the  aecond  Punic 

ll.  Fabihs  BrTBO,  ctinde  oedile  n.  c.  203, 
Bustor  201,  when  he  obtnined  Sardtnia  as  hia 
«L     (Liv.  xxK.  26,40.) 
I.   pAflira  Birxiso,   praetor  B.  c*  196,  otv 
liie  province  of  Further  Spain.  (Lir.  xxjciii. 

I  FABTttff  Birrto,  prnetor  r  c.  181,  ol»- 

of  CiMilpine  Gaul,  and  hnd  his 

the  folfowing  year.      In  179 

«,-P^^....r .,  ..,.0  nf  the  triuniTira  ftir  founding 

II  eolouy  in  the  territory  of  the  PiJ«lni^^  and 
one  of  the  qiiin<;iueYiri  to  seltle  the  dif^poteA 
H  the  Piaani  and  Lunenset  rp«pecting  tht? 
tiei  of  their  lands.     (Lir.  xl  18,  *^(>,  IS, 

9 

L  Fjimrj!  Bl'tbiX.  pmetor  a  a  17?l,  ob* 
tlie  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
itt  on  hi*  way  to  the  prvf^ince*    (Lit.  rli. 

80  Kabius  Buno,  «nn  of  the  brother  of  P. 
itiiScipio  Africanus  the  ynimgcr,  must  have 
le  son  of  Q.  Fabtxis,  who  wjw  adopts  by  Q. 
MAzimiu,  the  conqueror  of  Hannilial.  Bu- 
s  elected  qonestor  in  n.  c.  lliA,  and  was 
rd  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
4000  voluntnen  who  enlisted  at  Riwne  to 
inder  Sdpio  in  the  war  against  Numantio. 
ilftx.  Tiii.  LV  §  4 ;  Appian,  //isp.  lU.) 
TKO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
irurtiBO  em,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
teneo,  who  tell*  as,  that  ha  was  a  pupil  of 
I  Lstro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  hot  that  he 
I  all  hli  BubJLKta  welL     {CoHtroc.  1,  G,  7, 

TES  (Bovnfs).  1.  A  «m  of  Boreai,  a  Thra^ 
■a  boctOQ  towardt  hit  step-brother  Lycurgu*, 
Ipelbre  compelled  by  his  father  to  emigrate. 
m^glj  went  with  a  bond  of  cobnista  to 
md  of  Strongyle,  afterwjird*  called  Najt<is* 
he  and  hii  compinions  bad  no  women,  they 
ivdatory  exairsions,  and  also  came  to  The»- 
liere  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
tehmting  a  festival  of  Dionysus.      Butea 

took  Coronis;  but  she  in%'nked  Dionysu*, 
-nek  Butef  with  mndfiest,  ao  that  he  tkrcw 

bto  a  well,  (Diod.  t.  50.) 
.  ami  of  Teleorj  and  Zeuiippe.  Other*  caHl 
mt  Pafiditni  or  Amycu«.  He  ta  rrnowned 
I  shepherd,  plonghman,  warrior,  and 
(Apoltod.  I  9.  ^1  16,25,  iii.  14. 
«.  §  L)  After  the  dc»«h  of  Pandion,  h« 
ft  the  otfloe  of  priest  of  Athena  and  tht; 
Poseidon.  The  Attic  ^inily  of  the 
'  Eteobutadiio  derived  thtiir  origin  from 


BCTORIDES. 


&IB 


hiin^  and  in  the  En^chtheum  on  tlic  Acmpalis  th»'re 
was  an  altar  diMiicat<7d  In  lliitt^s,  and  the  walls 
were  decomted  with  paintingn  ruprcscntiiig  sceuM 
from  the  history  of  Ihe  fimnh  t»f  tht*  BuUulae, 
(Pans.  i.  2G.  §  6  ;  Harpocrat.,  Etynu  M^  Heavch. 
tkv.;  Orph.  At^AM;  Val.  Fiacc  i.  S94;  Hygin. 
Fab,  H.)  The  Argonaut  Butfs  is  also  ladled  a 
son  of  Poseidon  f  Euatath.  W  Horn,  xiii.  43);  and 
it  is  said,  that  wheu  the  Argnnauts  paJised  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheui  tommenced  a  mi^^  to  counteract 
the  intlnence  of  tliie  Sirotis,  but  that  Butes  alone 
leapt^d  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  aaved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilyhoeum,  where  :^he  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Errx,  (Apnilod.  I  9, 
§  2.5  ;  Serv.  iut  Aen.  h  574,  v.  24.)  JJiadorus  (iv, 
Hli),  on  the  other  band,  regards  this  Butea  oa  one 
of  the  native  kingv  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  lejut  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  Afr/.  vii.  500;  Diod.  v.  59;  Virg. 
^pfl.  xi.  6J^0,  &c.,  ix.  64tj.  &c)  [L.  a) 

BUTO  (BauTCff),  an  Egyptian  dirinity,.  whum 
the  Oreeka  ideutifiod  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
wa«  worshipped  principally  in  the  iavra  of  Euto^ 
which  derived  its  name  from  her,  Festi\Tiis  w»?re 
celr'brated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
Mm  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  €i*leem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  B3,  1 1 1,  1  S^i,  152,  155; 
Aeliaji,  V,  H.  ii.  41  ;  Stmk  xvii.  p.  802.)  Ac- 
cording to  HeradotUA,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinitiea  ;  and  in  the  my  thus  of  Osiria  and 
iHifi  the  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Honia  and  Bubajitis,  Isis  enliusled  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions  of  Typhon  hy  concealing  them  in  the  lioating 
ishmd  of  L'hemnis,  in  a  kke  neiir  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  aFterwards  Bubastis  and  Horns  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.  (Herod,  it  136; 
Plut,  «ie  /^  ef  Oi.  IB,  38.)  Stephanos  of  ByctU}- 
tium  appear*  («.  n  Airrout  vifXjf)  tf>  tpedc  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Lcto)  at  LetopoHt  naar 
Mcmphifl  ;  but  Letopotis  was  in  later  times  known 
otdy  hy  its  name,  and  was  destioycd  long  befora 
the  time  at  Cambysea.  (Joacph.  AnLJud,  ii.  15. 
i  L)  A*  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients^  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  not  inns  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  wtw  accordiiigh"  ctmnidored  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night.  (Phuniut.  de  Nat  Lkar.  2 ; 
Plut,  op.  Euteb,  Prwrp.  E*\  iii-  1.)  This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  cnnfinned  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto^  viz.  the  ehrew-mouie 
(^tryoAif )  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  4I»7)  states, 
that  both  these  animali  were,  after  their  death, 
earned  to  Buto ;  anil,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
bemlis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  henelf  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  e«CMj>e  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.  About  this  mouse  Plutarch  {S^m}}o».  iv. 
5)  relAtca,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  bonouia  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blinds  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.  This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  otit  with  some  moditicati<ins  by  modern 
writemon  Kgyptiaii  mythology.  ( Jablunsky, /'a»/A. 
Anf,  iii.  4,  %  7;  ChaiupolUon,  Pautk,  K^iyfdiet^  text 
tophue2».)  *    [US.] 

BUTIJ'BIDES,  one  of  the  anthmTi  who  wi»te 
upon  tlw  pyr,imids  of  Egypt.  From  the  order  in 
which  he  in  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//,  jV.  xxxvi^  12. 
B.  17),  it  would  jippcar  tluit  tie  must  have  lived 
afUr  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  thai 
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it,  cithiT  in  iHp  firtt  ccMitury  before  or  the  finl 
cwitunr  after  ChritU     [Akistaoomak.] 

Ill  "ZYGE.    fBioKuO 

IlYBLrS(Di^A/f),  aaati^hterof  MlLpiui  and 
Kiluthwi  (f»th«TR  call  her  mother  Tngiuia  ur  Ai^rb), 
nn<l  siiK-r  of  CauDUs.  The  iktorv  about  her  is  ns> 
UiUkI  in  ditTerent  wAys.  One  tnidition  it,  thiit 
Caitimt  loved  his  ftinlrr  with  mortt  thAn  brothcrty 
affeciiuii,  and  &a  he  could  not  get  over  thift  feolingf 
Uii  qiutttKl  hit  GitherlB  hoitu^  and  Miletaft,  and 
9Ctttcd  in  Lycia.  Bybll*,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
lliglit  of  her  brother^  went  out  to  ftc^k  him,  and 
biiving  wandered  about  for  a  long  liin<*,  hong  her- 
it'lf  by  meant  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  hot  lean  aroie 
th«  well  Byblii.  ( Parthcti.  ^to/.  U;  Comi^Nar- 
fui.  2.)  Accotding  to  another  tradition,  Byblia 
h^nolf  ini»  •eisetl  with  a  hopekM  pauion  for  hi*r 
btvibeTif  And  m  in  her  despair  ihe  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  lea,  the  woi  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
■leep.  In  this  ileep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hanubdryai  \  and  the  little  ttream  which  cam^ 
clown  thai  rock  waa  called  by  the  Dcighbourin|Z 
]ti'ople  the  tear*  of  Hyblin.  (Autoom.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tmdiiioa,  which  likewise  npiretentiNl  Byb- 
lU  in  love  wiih  her  brother,  mude  her  rsTeol  to  him 
her  firiMioti,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Leh^t,  and  Oyblit  hung  hirrtclf.  (PArthen. 
/.  c.)  Ovid  {MtL  Ik.  4-l(f-6*t»6)  in  his  deicription 
e'tinbin(*s  levend  ftjnturei  of  the  dirtt-rent  legends ; 
llyblii  14  in  lovo  with  CfniD^t,  and  a»  her  love 
f(ruws  from  day  to  day^  he  e*capet;  but  ahe  folio  w» 
him  throit^^h  CariA,  Lycin,  &4L,  until  at  but  ahe 
•ink*  down  worn  out;  and  as  ftha  it  crying  prrpe- 
lually«  the  it  chiuiged  into  a  well.  The  town  of 
Jtyblut  in  Pho<'nici»  it  Mtiid  to  have  derived  itt 
njvnic  fn.in  her  (St«'ph,  Byt.  *,  v.)  (L.  S.J 

B  V  Z  AS  ( Bii^'air),:!  %tm  of  Puti'idon  and  Cemetsia, 
the  ilittigliter  of  Zcui  iutd  lo.  lie  was  believed  to 
\w  ihtt  founder  of  By witliuiiu  (Sleph.  Byi.  $,  r ; 
lliud.  iv.  iB.)  Tbi*  imuspknlatiou  of  the  legend 
III  Id  to  Byuiiitium  tugg^^tts  the  idoa,  tluit  coloiiibtt 
fiom  Ar^o*  vttle*!  there.  The  Lender  of  the  Me- 
fniHams  who  founded  Bji^ajitiiim  in  B,  c  6«^H,  wiu 
likuwwi  G»}kA  Byimu    (MiUlcr,  Uon  L  6.  §  9.) 

[US,J 


CA.VNTlinS  (KioK^i),  a  ton  of  Oceonut 
and  brulher  of  Mdia.  He  Wat  tent  out  by  hit 
fdihcr  in  naoreb  of  hit  «ictcr  who  had  beeti  carried 
o(f«  aitd  when  be  found  that  ttie  wus  tn  the  poMet' 
Mim  of  Ap  "  ^  li  it  wilt  impottibte  to  rescue 

hrr  fMin  c  threw  fire  into  the  tacied 

jemTn  of  Af  ,  _  l1  tlie  Itmemam.  The  god 
ihen  killed  CiuiulhuB  with  on  :u-ruw.  His  tomb 
«kii«  shewii  by  tite  Thebuni  on  the  tpot  where  he 
kid  Ue<!U  kiUisd^  Msu  the  river  Umexiiua,     (Paut. 

r  .11  uiylliirjd  |)Cttoitnge 

iif  II.  I   revertltMi  10  llumeU-r 

Uui  liH.i  ui  hvr  dnugitUtf  having  been  carried  olf, 

uiid  fnitii  whi.m  thi-  island  of  Harot  wnt  taid  iohave 

bittd  ciUh'i  (}*teph.  By  a.  1.  e,  fl^jf.) 

fViMU    ir  '.    Ktttfapwi)   it  would  aeutii 

th44t.  '"  ...r^^iuoM  wm  the  luittie  for  any 

i*rii  luaj 


CABAS!  LAS. 
nrcbbishop  of  Tbesaaluuiai,  lived  aceofdl«||  l«  i 
about  A.  D.  1 511,  and  acoudiiig  be  otbef*  1 
later,  aUiut  134lf«  in  the  nrign  of  tJl* 
Joannet  CanUicutenu*.  lie  wt*  a  bitltff  i 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ijatin  Chajdl,  «h 
severely  omtured  bv  modefn  wiiteit  «f  tlgil « 
wheroot  Greek  and  ev«ti  Protetluit  wiitiiY  1 
of  him  in  tennt  of  high  piaiae.  V* 
author  of  tevenl  works,  of  which,  boweirst^J 
only  have  yet  appiaured  in  print,  h  An 
on  the  cause  of  the  tchism  between  %ht>  \ 
Greek  churches  (ir*p»  tmi^  curMf  Tijf  immX^ 
Turifi  Biotndtrtmt),  and  2.  A  tnmli  woflt  < 
primacy  of  the  pope  (v«pf  n^r  dfx^$  rev  1 
The  lirtt  editbn  of  tJie  Utber  ti«Atite«  with  a  1 
tmntlation  by  Mathiat  Flociuo^  appcsiiipd  a4  Tm 
furt  in  1555,  in  tmall  6vo.  This  was  fotbwc^l 
the  editions  of  K  Vuleanius,  Lugd.  Bat.  liSA&,iva 
and  of  Salmatint,  Haoiover,  1608^  Rvo,  T^te 
edition  contains  alto  a  work  of  Borhiam,  00  Ibt 
taiue  subject y  with  notet  by  the  «dtt4ir,  and  sfat 
the  first  mlitiou  of  the  oration  of  Cabastlat  on  tk» 
K^biAm  between  the  two  churchet,  which  Saiiwii^tt 
has  printed  at  the  second  book  of  the  wodc  <M  (hi 
prioincy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  wvA,  dbmw 
an  EnglitJi  trantlatiai)  by  Thonuis  f  Jn«s«»n|^  T.^M»te 
1 5ti0, 8 vo.     A  lint  of  the  workt  of  >  >  l« 

which  have  not  yet  been  priutrd  i»  ^^  in* 

dtit.  {Bibl.  Ortue,  z.  p.  20,  ^;  ctMnp,  \V  haiumk 
Jpftrndir  to  Oive^t  iJitl,  UL  L  p.  54,  &t%  »ol  il» 
p,  52K  &c.  ed.  London,)  I L.  dj 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (NW\«ef  %i^ 
ffihas)^  archbithop  of  Thotiolonica,  wat  the  «»• 
phew  oiul  tiiooesiorof  Keilut  CabnaiUs,  with  whsoi 
be  has  ofbn  b«en  oo&fotuaded.  He  lived  obtal 
A.  D.  1350.  He  lini  held  m  high  oflke  ai  ib«  10* 
perial  court  of  Conttantiuop^  and  in  that  tmnty 
be  was  sent  iu  131^  by  Joantiea*  patriarch  otOt^ 
ttantinople,  to  the  emperor  CanLai'ttKrnti*  to  tuda 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  ftm 
following  he  was  tent  by  the  empeMT  riiitii  11  wf 
bimseifi  who  had  then  coiiqiieied  and  tiiteftdi 
city,  to  the  pabce  of  the  empf^st  Aniw^  to  laf  f 
funf^  her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  hf  the  mm- 
i^ueror.  (Cantacua.  Hut,  f/y«.  iv.  39,  iec^  liv.  H,} 
Nlcotaua  Cab—ilas,  who  wot  a  man  of  grmt  ktnt- 
Ing,  wrote  teverol  works,  of  which  howeter  viilii  a 
few  have  bcx-u  pnblished,  perhaps  Ijecsuav  h»  9m„ 
like  hi4  uncK  a  vehement  antagonist  of  tbe  briiis 
church.  The  following  works  ha  vis  lyyifidi  h 
print :  I.  'Rpn'n*'*^^^  it*ipak«mSn%  At«^  till  ii^  a 
compendious  exphination  of  the  holy  amm  ef  HiM|9* 
It  lint  Bppeareil  in  a  Iiatin  trontlalioiD  hf  GattiK 
nut  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1 5IH,  8vo«»»  (idib  wiMMt 
it  wat  reprinted  in  tlie  ^  Litui^i*  SS.  PBtnov** 
edited  by  J.  S^  Andreas  and  F.  C<  d«  SaiMlPS 
Paris,  1560,  ful^  and  Anlwerts  1M2,  8vo,  j 
also  in  the  BMkAk,  Pair,  aAvL  p.  173, 
The  Greek  origiaul  wut  lirst  editad  by  TH 
Dtjcaeat  in  the  Aucuyiuin  to  the  UiU,  f 
1(^24,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  &c  %  A  1 
of  Christ,  TT1  six  bookt^  in  which,  howevef,  1 
ihor  ltvi\l*  pniJcij^taiiy  of  baptuim,  the  I 
and  the  eiuluirist,  Tbit  work  is  as  yet 
only  in  a  Latin  vemiou  by  J.  Ponlanat^ 
with  tome  other  works,  and  also 
NicoL  CabAsilus  tg^ntt  utury,  ingolstadl.  H9i, 
4 to.  From  this  edition  it  wat  n'|)rinted  in  the 
im.  i\Ur.  Kjivi.  p.  1^  ed.  Luad.  In  mmam 
tbit  work  contiaW  of  larveii  booU»  bat  Ilia  mm 
Urn  fievef  >t|)p«ittvd  in  print.    X  Aa 
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i  LUufen.  of  which  a  Latin  tnuitv- 
riia  piiblrahetl  by  J.  Poutaiuti  tikgether  with 
M*  life  of  Chnst.  The  (Ireck  origiiiJiJ  of 
lion  .ippenred  at  AuguiU  Viiidel  J  oiih  by 
s*ch«i,  imd  wa«  ifterwiirilB  pubilAhcd  iji  n 
ORect  Ibnn,  together  with  the  omlion  of 
aioA  on  the  barial  of  t'hnHt^  by  S.  Simo- 
Munoacii,  160-1,  Ata.  The  inajiy  other  oni- 
id  tli«olog)ad  works  of  Nicolaui  Cabu^ihii, 
tuiTe  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enu  me  ruled 
ic  3ii/L  GffMc,  X,  p.  i!5.  ^^.;  compu  Whar- 
pptmdix  U>  CawV  ilid.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 

tL.S.] 
tKIHI  (Ktf^ti^tti],  mystic  divinilieft  who  oc- 
lanoiift  porta  of  the  undent  worldi  The 
7  that  hiuip  over  theit^  and  the  cotitradic 
sapecthig  them  in  the  aocotintB  of  the  an- 
themtdTe*,  hare  opened  a  n-ide  hold  for 
Lioa  to  Diodeni  wnten  od  mythalogy,  each 
II  luu  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
wn.  The  meaning  of  the  natiie  Cabein  i% 
Qcertaio,  and  has  been  traced  to  uearly  all 
ipiagct  Off  the  Eut,  and  even  to  thoee  of  the 
but  oae  etymology  •eetna  as  plaii«ible  lu 
,  and  etymology  in  thia  instance  is  a  real 
itmu  to  the  inquires  The  character  and 
if  the  Cabeiii  are  as  obicare  u  the  luefuiiiig 
r  noma.  Ail  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
to  taM»  and  explun  the  varioua  opininns  uf 
vest*  themiclTet,  a^  they  are  prt^benied  to 
broDialogicBl  ftuocession.  \Kt  chieHy  follow 
p  who  has  coUccUi^d  all  the  possagei  of  the 
I  upon  this  «ubject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
•t   aober  amoug  thoae  who   have  written 

.    {At^ijihauu  pp.  1  m-^\m  1 0 

entreat  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  »u  fiir  as  we 
was  in  a  drama  of  AeBchylua,  eiitiU&d  Kii- 
in  which  the  (>oet  broujjrht  iKeni  iuto  cou- 
th the  Aij^onaata  in  Lemnoii.  The  Cabein 
id  ihe  Ajgonauts  plenty  of  Li^ianiun  wine. 
a^mpo$.  ii.  1;  Pollux,  vi.  23;  Bekker, 
|iw  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welckcr  (/>w 
.  TrUo^.  p.  23G)^  who  infers  firom  Dionyuu* 
ke.)  that  the  Cai»eiri  had  been  apoken  of  by 
m^  haa  been  latis&ctonly  rehited  by  Lobeck 
i«nL     From  the  pOMtfige  of  Aeschylus  here 

to,  it  i^Dpeara  ih^t  he  regarded!  the  Cabeiri 
iiiaJ  Lenuiian  divinities,  who  had  power 
nythioig  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
■Dti^  and  e^iecijiily  over  the  vineyard ti. 
litt  of  the  field,  too»  ftcenj  to  have  been  under 
rotection,  for  the  PeiangianA  once  in  a  lime 
city  taade  vows  to  Zeas,  ApoUo,  and  the 
.  (HymiluA,  ap.  IHoHjft.  L  23^)  Strabo 
^iftrtiMioii  about  the  Citretei,  Dactyls,  Alc. 
•I  :ik«  of  the  ungtn  of  the  Cabeiri^ 
iLenienta  from  ancient  trnthohtieSf 
^  i..^i^  v^a  learn,  that  AcuMilauB  called  Ca- 
laon  oif  CabeiRi  and  Hephaestas«  and  thai 
le  tho  three  Cabeirt  the  mu^  and  ihelV 

nyinpha  the  daughters,  of  CaniiUus.    Ac- 

to  Piierecydei,  Apollo  a^d  Rhytia  wen; 
nita  of  the  nine  Cory  ban  tea  who  dwelled  in 
race,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
so  nymphs  were  the  cliildtxnn  of  CabeinL, 
l^ter  of  Proteuft,  by  llepluiMtUA.  Sacrihce« 
TOfcd   to  the  Corybantes  as  weU    as   the 

in  Leinnoa  and  linbrut,  and  also  in  the 
if  TnNUL  The  Greek  logtij^raphejs,  and  per- 
roettf  Ul*  too,  thuft  cotukidfn.'d  the  Cabdti  aa 
mleoikirca  of  Pioteua  axiU  ti«  the  tonft  of 
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Heplui-iitus  mid  cotieiequeiiily  a»  tuft  rior  m  digiiity 
to  t!iL>  grr»t  gixli  on  account  of  their  uri^in.  TJieir 
inferioiHi)  is  aUo  implied  in  their  joto*e  coiiverfear 
tion  with  the  Argonauts,  aud  tluirbtMUg  r<*pcatedly 
nieiitioned  along  tvith  the  Cuivtc*,  Dactyls,  Cory- 
banteft,  aiid  other  iNiings  of  iuferior  muk,  llero- 
dotu**  (iii.  37) says  that  the  Cullwiri  were  wor»]ii|i^»ed 
at  Memphifl  aa  the  ^nii  of  IlephaeAtus^  and  that 
they  reaembled  ilie  Phoeniilan  dwarf- gods  (Ilo- 
TOiKoi)  whom  the  Phdvuitiatis  fixetl  on  the  prowa 
of  their  fthips.  A  a  the  DioAcun  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptian*  (Hen>d.  ii.  51),  the 
Caljeiri  cannot  Irnvt;  W'«  identitied  with  thtiu  at 
that  X  iuie.  Herodotus  |]rocfedi  to  lay,  **  the  Alhe- 
niani  ix'ceived  their  pbullic  liernme  from  the 
Pelaigiimt,,  and  thoie  who  are  initLited  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Dilieiri  will  undciiitand  whrit  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pelosgians  furaieriy  inhabited 
SamothiTu:e,  and  it  is  truiu  them  tliai  the  Samo- 
lb  racial  is  reeei  v  ed  th  e  ir  orgies,  Bu  t  the  Saxnothm- 
cianft  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes^  which  ia 
explained  in  their  mysteries^**  This  aocred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  {De  Nai.  Duur.  iii,  2'2),  that  Ileraies  was 
the  atm  of  Coelua  and  Dieft,  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embmce  hiiiu  The  some  ia  perhapa 
alladed  to  by  I'ropiirtius  (ii.  2.  11),  when  be  mya, 
thatMc  rcuir)'  (Henues)  haJd  connf-xioaa  with  Brimo, 
who  is  ivruUibly  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
ut  Athena,  Sicyoii,  and  Argos,  whom  ^me  identi- 
lii'd  with  Proi>erpme(  Persephone),  andothera  with 
Hecate  or  ArtenHs.  (Spaish.  ad  CalUnu  hymn,  in 
DiuH.  2^9.)  We  geuendly  fnid  this  godded  wor- 
th ipped  in  placies  which  had  the  woriihip  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  {De  Medk,  SitNpl,  ix.  2.  p.  24b\  ed. 
Chai'Lj  The  Tyrrheiiiana,  Loo,  are  aoid  to  hava 
tiikuu  away  the  statue  of  Artemia  at  Biauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  tn  Lemnos.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  **  Lcnraian  Women,*'  had  mentioaed  Ikndia 
ulung  with  the  Brauroni&n  Arteuiit  and  the  great 
gixldc!^,  and  Nonnua(/>toA5^«.  xxx.45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  Aloon  brandifthi^d  'EKdrTjs  diiurc^ca 
rvfHr6v,  so  that  we  may  draw  tlie  conclusion,  that 
the  SamothmdiauB  otid  I^miyana  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate;,  Artemii,  liendis,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  aoine  sexual  connexion  with 
iJermea,  which  revelation  woa  made  iu  the  mysr 
teriea  of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotua,  who  speak*  about 
the  Cabeifi,  and  whose  statenienta  w«  poaaeai  iu 
Strabo  (p,  472),  though  brief  and  obacure,  ia 
StesinLbrotua.  The  nienuiug  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  jLobeck,  as  follows :  Some 
persona  think  that  the  Cory  ban  tea  are  the  sous  of 
Crttuos,  othera  that  tliey  are  the  sons  of  Zeua  and 
Cailiope,.  that  they  {the  Corybantoa)  went  to  iSa^ 
mothmce  and  were  the  same  aa  the  beings  who 
Ai^Tre  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  aa  the  doings  of 
the  Cory  twin  les  are  generally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing ia  known  of  the  Samothmcian  Coiybonteiiy 
those  perMins  are  obliged  to  have  recourae  to  saying, 
that  the  doltiga  of  the  latter  Corybantea  ore  kept 
secret  or  are  uiystic  This  opinion,  however,  ia 
couteBted  by  Ikniietriua,  who  states,  that  nothing 
waa  revealed  in  the  myateriea  either  of  the  det^da 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanitMl  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  bmnght  up  Zeua  and  Uionysua. 
Demutriu^  also  ijientiuni^  the  opinion  of  Stesinibro- 
tUB,  that  lht3  l*pd  were  pcrforuied  in  Sajaothtace 
to  tliu  Cabeiri^  who  d«?hvcd  their  naiue  Uuui  mouul 
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CabHms  m  Berecyntia.  But  here  ^gnin  ofrinimit 
diifbred  vvtj  muclu  for  whilfj  •ome  beKered  that 
the  Upd  Ka§*ifim¥  were  thttt  called  from  thfiir  hav- 
ing been  iiwtttnted  and  oondacted  hy  the  Gibpiri, 
others  though  t  thatthejr  were  oelebnUcd  in  boiiottr 
of  the  Cabem,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  tbo 
great  godt. 

The  Attsc  imtem  of  thi»  period  offer  nothing  of 
imfMyrtanee  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
timte  that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  caku- 
kted  to  protect  the  livetof  the  initiated.  ( Ariitnph. 
/W,  298 ;  comp.  Etytnol  Oud.  p.  289.)  LaU-r 
vrriien  in  making  tbe  tBine  rcmiirk  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabein«  trot  speak  of  the  Samothmcian 
gods  genenilly.  (Diod.  iv.  43,  49  ;  Aelian,  Frmm, 
pi.  320  ;  Callim.  JCp.  36;  Lucian.  EpA5;  PJul. 
MarcstL  SO.)  There  are  •creral  instaticei  men- 
tioned of  lo  ycT%  tweartng  by  tbe  Cabeiri  in  promit- 
faig  fidelity  to  one  another  (Ju v.  iii.  144;  Himerius, 
Orat,  i.  1*2)  J  and  Soidai  (#.  v.  AiaAa^ffdi^f  i)  mcn- 
tioftt  A  Olio  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabeiri  a«  her 
ftftngera  agamtt  a  lorer  who  had  broken  hii  oath. 
But  from  these  oathi  we  can  no  more  draw  an^ 
inference  aa  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cahein, 
than  frnm  tbe  (hct  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  iiiituited;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  variou*  other  diviniiie*. 
Frnm  the  account  which  the  scboliatt of'ApoIlonius 
RhoditiB  (i.  !H3)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  hrtJ  written  a  comedy  called  TMre  Sdmothra- 
^tm$  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  GGl)^  we  leant  only  tliat  be 
spoke  of  two  C;il>eiri,  Dnrdanus^  and  Ja«ion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeua  and  Electra,  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  8amothmce. 

A  more  ample  toarce  of  information  respecting 
Um  Gftbejfi  if  opened  to  as  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nitai  llhodiiif  {Lc,)  contain  in  tulittunee  the  fol' 
lowing  BtAt4^meitt:  Mnoeeai  nientious  the  names 
«f  tlUfM  Cabeiri  in  Saiuolhrace,  vt£.  Aiieros,  Axio- 
6emi  md  Axiocersus ;  the  tirst  is  Detnoter,  the 

•eeond  Per*" "^ -'id  the  third  Hades.     Others 

add  a  foil  '  -,  who  according  to  Dionyw^ 

donit  is  II  m  Itermes.     It  thus  appears 

that  these  ucctnukU  agreed  with  that  of  Blcstmbro* 
tii««  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
fffMl%  and  that  MoMeaa  only  added  their  names. 
ileriNlotaa,  aa  we  havo  seen,  had  alxendy  connected 
Hermes  wtth  Persephone ;  the  wonhip  of  the  latter 
M  eonneeled  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Saoiothrace 
la  atteftied  by  Arti'midorui  (ap,  Stnh,  U,  p.  190) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothmce  which  de- 
rived its  name*  Ekemetrium,  from  Demeter.  (Ljv. 
z\\\  f  ^  *  ^^ing  to  the  aatliort  used  by  Diony- 
tiii^  worship  of  Sunothnee  was  intro- 

dno  i  rn  Arcadia  ;  for  according  to  them 

SMnnus,  tegether  willi  his  brother  Jaaioo  or 
Jmos  and  his  sister  Hannonia,  ieh  Aicadta  and 
went  to  Santethmce,  taking  with  them  tbe  Pal- 
iadtom  fram  ihe  lempto  of  Palloi.  Cadmas,  how- 
ofoft  who  tppenfi  in  this  tmdition,  is  king  of 
fiimolhfieai  m  mtde  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
Mill  liim  10  Teaeer  in  Trans.  L>ardanus  himself, 
Vgain,  b  somettmes  described  aa  a  Cretan  (Serv, 
IMF  ^<w,  iii,  167)i  snmetrmes  aa  an  Asiatic  (Hteph. 
It  St  Adp9a»^ti  Euatath,  ad  Dirmya,  Pmigff,  SkSl), 
siMle  Arriiin  {ap*  EnaAUk  |k  551 )  makes  him  eoine 
tfRfginally  fn»m  fkunothraee.  Reepeetlag  DaidftDiia* 
bivllicr  Jaaiou  or  JasuJi,  the 
ttkr  very  much  \  lor  wkkle 
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him  as  going  to  Samothnice  eithfr  ftaa  PkrA»^ 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  firom  Crrte,  a  iJilM  Memnt 
(Dionys.  L  61 )  stated,  thiit  he  wae  killed  bjr  h^ 
ning  for  having  entertained  im|m|nv  diJwi  In 
Demeter ;  and  Arrian  (Lc)  inyt  timt  iaiaVt  htim 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cen,  «viit  lo  81^  mi 
many  other  places,  and  ihere  estBbliilke4  Ike  mjp 
teries  of  these  goddesaes,  Cor  which  tlemeitr  !»> 
warded  him  by  yidding  to  his  embnesa,  isi 
became  the  mother  of  Paring  tiie  lovjiils*  si  l^na 

AU  writers  of  this  eksa  nptm  tt»  tmMm 
Dmrdanos  as  the  founder  of  the  tiwnolliwriBii  i^ 
teries,  and  the  mysteries  them«elrea  Ms  sQltBOiM 
in  honotir  of  Demeter.  Another  setof  antMlii^ 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  «»  bAn^u$  Is 
Ehea(Diod.  v.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Armtid,  p.  1M| 
Stmb.  Enerj4.  lA.  vii.  p.  AH,  ad.  Abtoiif*; 
Lucion,  De  Dm  S^.  97),  and  soggeace  iHms  Ueailqp 
of  the  Samothracian  and  Pbrygiail  iiyslriflfc 
Pberecydes  too,  who  plMoid  llie  Corybnaiia  Ite 
companions  of  tho  groit  mether  of  tbe  gods,  ki 
damothrace,  and  Stesimbrotiis  who  dertvid  Ikl 
Cabeiri  from  meimt  Cabetnia  in  P^hiygiii*  mi  dk 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanna  le  ike  famto 
of  tlie  Smnotluadaa  mysterieat  natiunU  j  asenbil 
the  Samothtadan  mysteriea  la  Bbfci.  To  DriBeiie, 
on  th«  other  band,  they  were  ascriV-  -a^ 

Artemidorus,  and  even  by    II en  >  j  tm 

mentions  liennei  and  Persephone  m  crmnrusi 
with  these  mysteriea*  and  PcnephoilQ  ItaM  M^isf 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now»  as  DMiieier  wmk  IM 
have  many  attributes  tn  eomnon— ^bolli  irv  aff^ 
Xoi  ^9^1^  and  the  festirals  of  each  wars  oeWlMalsl 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthmiiasiii  {  and  amwmdki 
features  of  the  one  are  ooeasioiMlly  traaamsd  li 
the  other  (e,  a,  Enrip.  Hdmt,  1904),  H  If 
difficult  to  see  how  it  mighi  happen,  that  tkm  f^ 
thmctan  goddess  waa  sometinsBa  caUod 
and  sontetimes  lUiea.  Tbe  diAenlty  K  I 
increased  by  the  feet  of  Venoa  (An' 
being  worshipped  in  Samothnice.  (I 
r.  6.)  This  Venus  may  be  eitbar  d»  Tbjvriaa 
Bend  is  or  Cjbele,  or  may  have  been  mm  «f  1^ 
Cabeiri  themselves^  for  we  know  thai  TbcMoM^ 
aeosed  three  ancient  statues  of  Anhndlt^,  wiai 
Harmonia  had  token  from  the  sliipe  b#  Caifcaw^, 
and  which  may  bave  been  the  flanfeol  wllo  9^ 
sembted  the  Cabeiri*  (Pans.  ix.  lit,  |  2;  Hsted. 
UL  S7.)  In  connexion  with  this  Aphradila  W9 
may  mention  that,  aocrjrding  to  i 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  I 
epithet  dtalmir  or  eAoAor,  an  Aiabie  iravl 
signifies  **  the  great,"*  and  that  Lobeek  < 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  SsX^mf 
which  name  P«  Ligorios  saw  on  a  gno. 

There  are  aW  writeii  wbe  tfansfer  aH 
said  about  the  damotHmoan  gods  le  ilie  1 
wiio  weni  indeed  dilfeneut   fmrn  tbe  Ci 
Aensthma,  Pliefoeydear  end  Aeaehylna,   Imi  i 
mighi  easily  ba  cosloaadifld  wilb  llbai|  ' 
canM!  t)>e  Uioscori  «•  dad  called  IPWIJ 
Be<y«ndly,  beeans  dm  wen  alia  itfuv 
pnitectors  v4  penena  m  dinfer  tiAm  bgr  1 
wnter.     Henoe  we  find  that  in  aome  plaw* 
the  d*«««f  were  worsihipped,  it  wa*  -hm- 

tiler  they  werv  the  l>i4iecitri  or  th«i  i  >  ms. 

s.  38*  I  A.)  Nay*  even  Che  Roman  i*rui^t^  wwc 
sametiniet  conskdiifed  aa  identical  mikk  ikm  Pli^ 
curl  and  Cabeiri  (USonys.  L  67.  4c*  >  t 
ihoiglN  iliaf  ibe  PeiHiae  wtn  etmiM  bf  lli 
Iba  Ihe  AMMiian  town  n«i*etia  le  i 
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t  ihetn  (tarn  OkeacB  to  Italjr, 
4  ;  ^prv.  uJ  Jen.  L  37B,  iii.  UB.) 
for  Ihift  opinion  are  iill  of  a  late 
10  ooe  tet  uf  accounts  the'  Sa- 
two  DUile  divinities  of  tlie 
appliM  to  Zt-u»  aiid  Dio[iysu&,  or 
ion,  but  not  U>  Detueti!r«  RheiL. 
When  peoples  in  the  courie  of 
•fiCUfttoincxd  to  rvgaftl  tbe  PenatiL-fl 
ibciri  M  ideDtical,  and  jet  did  not  kiiov^- 
tbo  iiaiiw  of  each  «epar»te  diviitity  com- 
iinder  ikntm  oommon  itamet,  tome  divinitiea 
itioned  imiODg  the  Feuate*  who  belonged  ta 
bcirv  und  Tim  veruL  Tbua  Serriuk  {ad 
iL  €  ]  9)  RfiRMntt  Zeus  Puibu,  and  Hermc» 
oduced  from  StuuothroMx ;  and,  in  anatber 
i  {mi  Jem.  iii.  *2(i4),  he  lay*  that»  according 
these  three  were  the  great 
HtfiDMi  aud  pcrbapi  Zeua  also, 

§mang  the  Oibein,     Varro  {de 

r,  58,  ed.  M'liller)  tAjt^  that  Hcavtfu 
Vtb  were  the  great  Samothracian  goda\ 
in  another  placte  (ap*  AiiguiL  De  Cm.  iJei^ 
)  lie  «tAtcd,  that  thtire  were  three  Samothm- 
i|,  Jtipiler  or  ileavcD,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Kqr  tli«  prototype  of  things, — tbo  ideas  of 
■Itie  ik,  of  course^  only  the  view  Varro 
Rook,  and  not  a  tradition. 
m  pow  look  bock  u{mn  tbe  various  state- 
fir  tlie  purpo*?  of  arriv- 
imL,  it  U  (oojiifcst,  that 
It.  lie  C^ilieiri  as  deM:cudt^d 

djTutititiA,  i'rol4*Ui  and  Hepbaektus : 
their  leats  on  eartht  in  Samotlmu;?, 
ImlnroB.  Those  early  writert  cunuot 
Tt  conceived  them  to  be  Ut-metcr,  l*er- 
Rhca.  It  is  true  tho»e  early  autbori- 
pttmeiviis  in  comparison  with  the  bter 
Demotriua,  who  wrote  on  the  subjt^t, 
had  more  and  \  ery  good  ouca,  siiu^  it  is 
to  htm  that  Struba  repeats  the  asr 
ibe  Cabi'iri,  tike  tha  Cory  ban  tes  and 
only  mitu«tcrfi  of  the  gri'Ut  gods. 
MUppOB(%  that  the  Sttinothrucian 
I  were  originally  «iich  inferior  beings;  aiid 
botiAn  of  the  Calteiri  wns  from  the  first  not 
bd  distinct,  it  became  leis  *o  in  UtLur  times ; 
the  ideas  of  tiiyftter\'  and  Deineter  came  to 
led  iipoir  '  '-  ''tble,  it  cannot  ocoMion 
I  that  1  %  which   were  ntfitt  in 

ntm  to  tr  ij>,is  the  mast  celebntted 

|otty,  were  al  It-u^ih  completely  tnuisferrc^d 
|^ia#«#.  The  i^fiijiion  that  the  Soniotbrn- 
iJk  l^  die  Hoiiiiiu  Penates^ 

U>  ihowe  writer*  who  en- 

F.  uiii  Komuu  iustitutiou 

if  the  Cabairi  oc- 
i.hi*u:c,  LciiiiioM,  and  Imliriw. 
Wf  inuJjitained,   tJuU   the   Sumo- 

1  oni)  ijeuuium  Cabeiri  were  distinct  ; 
fkCootnuT  is  B«siirt49d  by  Stiabo  (x.  p. 
as  tUtt  Cabeiri  of  these  tbrt»e  islands 
d  of  Doeo^tm  CAiifdri,  Near  the  Nciiimi 
Thcbea  theto  was  a  grove  of  Deiueter 
and  CoDf  whkh  none  but  the  initiiiteil 
loisod  10 enter;  and  at  a  dinuince  of  Mven 

tnn'  '*  ^^ "tyn*  a  satictiiiiry  of  the  Cabeiri. 

Here   my*lt'rit'S   were  cele- 

lilV  of  thr  li'lliplir  WUS  gtt!Ut  SS 

Ibe  tiuttf  U  k\.i:'..u':A-.    (Couip.  iv«  L  §  5.) 
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The  account  of  [^nusaulas  abont  the  origin  of  the 
Boi-oti<'in  Calieiri  lavotus  of  latiunaltim,  and  !s  as 
Lobeck  joBily  remfirks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  mast 
furtlior  nt>t  be  suppoi^d  tliat  there  exi*ted  nny  con* 
nt'xion  K'twccn  the  Siunotlinuriaa  CAdmilu»  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Tbeban  Cadmus;  for  tradition 
doady  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity,  Paiuanias  (ix,  22,  i  5)  ftirthor 
mentions  another  lauctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  tbe  Boeotian  town  of  Antbedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  ponessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  mid  tncreifiqg  inan\  prosperity, 
i*  mentioned  tn  au  epigram  of  Diodorus.  (Brundc^ 
AtwL  \L  p.  185.)  A  AfijieetiaHim  C%ifteirm  occurs 
in  Luctantius.  (i,  15,  B  ;  comp,  Finiiicus,  d€  Error, 
Prr/.  p  23;  Clem.  Ahx.  Prutrciti,  p.  IG.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macodoitiani  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  fmui  tlic  fiict  of  Philip  and  Ulyra- 
pias  being  iraitiated  tn  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexaiider  erecting  altan  to  tbe  Cabciri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  ejrpedition.  (Plut.  AUi-.  2 ; 
Philostr.  de  FU.  AftoltoH*  ii.  43.)  The  P*:ryafmnian 
Citbeifi  ore  mentioned  by  Pansaaias  (L  4.  §  C),  and 
those  of  Itcr^us  by  Sane  hooia thou  [ap,  EtutL* 
Praep,  Er>an^,  P*  ^U  ^^^  Domasciuj.  (17^  liddor. 
eclii*  573.)  Jtespecting  the  myBteries  of  the  Ca- 
bciri in  general,  see  I^ict.  of  Ant  ».  v.  Ka£^«IpiO| 
Ijoheck^  Ayiiwpk.  p.  1201,  Kc,  For  the  various 
opinions  concetning  tbe  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  see 
Creuzer,  Sjtwl>ol.  ii.  p.  i^t'2^  kc ;  Schelling^  Utdner 
i(ia  Gtftier  roH  Satnofitnd^,  Stuttgard,  1815  ;  VV'elc^ 
ker,  A€»eh^  Trilvgr,  KJausen,  Avueo*  a.  dit  Pt- 
ISO/.  [L.S,] 

CACA  or  CA'CIAf  a  sister  of  Cacus,  whos  ac- 
cordiiig  to  &omc  aecouiUs,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  conc*^xiled  which  C<iau  had  stolen 
from  Herculea  or  Itocnnuitis.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  whicli  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  f»er|«?tuttl  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  tempie  of  V^eata,  (I.actant. 
i.  211.  3G  ;  Ser\-.  cwi  Aett,  viii.  190.)  [L.  S.J 

CACUS,  a  £;d)ulous  Italian  shepherd^  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  bavo  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
be  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Herculei  or 
Recamnui ;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
bis  cave  bj  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  tnoes.  But  when  the  remmiiing  oien  pasiod 
by  the  cave,  those  within  begzm  to  beUow,  and 
we«  thus  di*eovercd.  Anuthcr  tradition  6tat+'ii^ 
that  C^kca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  tfie  place 
of  their  ^nceakueuL  Cacus  was  idain  by  Hercules^ 
(Liv.  i.  r*)  He  in  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Orid,  wht>  gives  his  story  with  coiiiidcmble 
euibellislinieuts,  describes  Cacua  as  a  feaiftil  gi.iiit, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land*  ((iv.  f\iM, 
\,  554;  camp.  Virg.  Aeu,  viii.  1911,  (Sec.;  Prop<Tt. 
iv.  9;  IHonys.  L  32,  43;  AureL  Vict.  Lk  Orig. 
(ienL  Horn,  e.)  Evandcr,  who  tlien  ralcd  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  hud  resrdeil,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  ooiiqueror  i>f  Cacos  by  dedieatiug 
to  him  a  ianctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  oommon  opinion  res- 
pecting the  original  cbantcter  of  Cacus  is,  that  be 
was  the  persouification  of  some  evU  daemon,  and 
thia  opinion  is  cbieJSy  founded  upon  tbe  descrip 
tiouH  of  hiio  given  hv  tbe  Roman  poets.  Hurtung 
(l/m  liclig,  d.  Horn,  L  p.  318,  &c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacrif^  whom  he  identifies  witli  Cacitis  (DiinL 
iv.  21  ;  ^ktliti*  i  1)^  oiid  bii  siatet  ('«ca  wer«  l(o- 
nyui  pciuiica*  whoie  luuncft  be  cvtuiocts  wilb  Mtdmf 
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eai^,  and  owfuo.  lli^re  were  at  Rome  fArioui 
thtngi  connected  writh  iho  legendi  alxiut  Cocua. 
Oil  the  tide  of  t!i«  Poktine  hill,  not  fiir  from  lh<? 
hiH  of  Ffiustului,  th(^n*  wai  a  foiH-patli  leading  up 
the  hilU  with  a  wooden  ladder  culled  **  the  ladder 
of  I'ttcu*,**  nnd  the  nncient  cave  off  Cnciu,  which  it 
Kill  ihr^vn  ni  Rome,  was  in  the  Salino,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Dlod^  Soliti^  tl,  cc^;  KlAutea, 
A^nttSM  u.  din  Pi'mattm^  p,  76B,  Aul;  Bun»en,  Bettk- 
reiL  drt  SttuU  finm,  i,  p.  1 34,  iiL  1 .  p.  4U7.)  [US. J 

CA'DHTS  UUFUS,     [Kupus,] 

CA'OMlLLTii,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(KoS^uXaff  Kfur^Aof,  or  KoS^t),  according;  to 
AcujiilftUt  (a/>.  Strdb,  x.  p.  472)  a  ion  'ot  Hepka^tai 
and  Calwiro,  aivd  huhet  of  the  Saniothracijm  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cnheinan  nynipb*,  Othere  con»ider 
Cadmilua  himBtdf  as  the  fourth  of  the  SamothrMnan 
DkbelrL  (SchoL  ad  AftoUon,  Hhod,  I  917  ;  corop. 
Cabsirl)  [t^B.] 

CADMUS  {KdHfut),  a  ton  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phasao,  and  brothirr  of  Eiiropo,  Phoenix,  and  CiliJC 
When  Kuropa  was  curried  otiT  l>y  Zeua  to  Crete, 
Agenor  acut  out  hi*  tons  in  tearch  of  their  tister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her,  Tel©- 
{ihaMM  aiccompanied  ber  •ont.  All  renearchet  beiiig 
fmitleaa,  Cadniua  and  Telephaaka  etettled  in  Thrace^ 
Here  Telephoss*  died»  and  Caduiui,  aft«r  burying 
h*?r,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  re*peciing 
bl*  sifter.  The  god  commanded  him  to  ab«taio 
from  further  lecking,  and  to  fullow  a  cow  of  a  cer^ 
tain  kind,  and  to  baild  a  town  on  the  ipot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Kurip,  Phom.  G3H,  ad  Aruii^ik,  Uum,  1256  ;  Paua. 
iz.  12.  I  L)  Cadmuii  found  the  cow  deacribed  by 
tlte  oracle  in  Ph<»ciB  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
lutd  followed  ber  into  Bocotia,  where  abe  tank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmoa  boilt  Tbebea, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea.  As  he  inteiided  to 
mcnfitx  the  cow  here  to  Athc-fui,  he  sent  lorae  pei^ 
sons  to  the  neighbouring  wi-ll  of  Area  to  falch  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dnigon,  a  iOD  of 
Ana*  who  killed  ibe  men  sent  by  CadmuL  Hei«- 
Qpon,  CadintLB  slrw  the  dnigtm^  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Atbena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  gn*w  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udwru*,  Chtho- 
niiu^  Hyperenor,  and  Pel'*r,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  were  the  nnc<?itors  of  the  Thebans. 
GMlmtia  waa  punished  for  haring  stain  the  drngon 
by  being  obliged  to  senre  Ut  a  cf-rUiin  period  of  tiroei 
iKinn5  say  oue  year,  otberi  eight  ymm.  After  thi* 
AttictuL  asaigned  to  him  the  goverimient%f  Theb^ 
and  Zeoa  gare  bim  Hanuonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  tbe  Olympian  gods  In  tbe  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  llarmonia  tbe  fiajnoui  WvAor  and  neckkoe 
wbich  he  bad  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Eurtrpa,  and  became  by  her  the  fiither  of  Autonoe, 
Jnti,  Semele^  Agave,  and  Polydorus,  Subsetjurotly 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Theben,  aud  went 
to  thr  I, 'cuclii.'lian*  Thti  propic  wiu  itt  war  with 
tba  lUyriatis,  and  bad  recxL^ivcd  m\  oracli*  which 
fimilaed  tbMB  rktonr  If  tbcv  i4>ok  Cndrnui  tu 
their  oommuidar.  Tbo  CenchetUni  iiccf»rdiiigty 
nude  Cadmus  their  king*  and  conouen^d  the  ene- 
my»  Aftfof  thi*v  Cadmus  had  another  soii,  whom 
bi" '  "  IV     In  the  end,  C^admut  and  ila^ 

nuHi  uk^d  into  4n^K  and  wort  r»- 

lw»u.,  ..^, to  Klyifttio. 

Tbit  la  thr  aroouttt  giren  by  ApnllfMlonii  (iiL  I, 
\  1|  te.)»  wbtcb,  with  tbo  exception  of  mom  par- 
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ticitlari,  agrees  with  tb«  storiet  tn  If yginoi  (Ai 
1 7U)and  Paujanias  (ix.  5.  g  1, 10.  %  1, 12.  f  \,titt.\ 
There  are,  however,  many  pointi  in  tbe  itafyit 
Cadmui  in  which  tbe  farious  traditions  ^tmU 
conside ruble  diffej^icea.  His  aativa  cemitlj  ii 
c^jmmonly  stated  to  have  been  PbosE&ida,  m  h 
Apollodurus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2 ;  Stmb.  riL  m.  121, 
IX.  p.  401);  but  he  is  MHnelimeA  called  a  Tyiin 
(HejtxL  ii.  49;  Kurip.  Pktjtn,  ti39),  and  amnc^Mi 
a  Sidontnn.  (Kurip.  liuf^A,  171;  t»v,  A/W.  »f.  S7I.| 
Others  regiurded  Cadmus  aa  s  native  »f  Tbebei  tt 
Egypt  (Died.  i.  2i',  Paua.  Ix.  12.  §  2)«  and  his 
parenti^j^  is  modified  aocordinglj ;  for  h«  is  abo 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  th«  dkughler  of  Helai^  «r 
of  Arginpe,  the  daugfiter  of  Netlus.  (SeboL  arf 
Eurip.  Phuen,  5,  with  Vakk.  note;  iJygia. /ai 
t>,  17fl,  179.)  He  is  said  to  have  jntrodaeed  iilt 
Oroece  from  Pho«»rucia  or  Egypt  an  aJplttbit  4f 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  5^  &,c;  Diod.  m.  ft, 
V.  57;  Plin.  //.  A',  vti.  56  j  Uygin.  Ms^  277X«i 
to  have  boen  tbe  firat  who  woHced  Ibo  bIbm  of 
mount  Fang^moti  in  Tbficek  Tb«  leetb  ef  tk 
drsgon  wbom  Cadnma  iWw  were  sown*  Tfnirillif 
to  some  accourittt,  by  Atbena  benelf  j  iMt  tbtifil 
wbefe  this  wju  dime  was  shewn,  in  nfttflkM^  fa 
the  netghbouihood  of  Thebes.  (Scfaointf  Ai^ 
Pkijm.  iilQ  i  Paua.  tx.  10.  %  L)  Half  of  tbe  t«etl 
were  given  by  Atbena  to  Aeeiea,  king  of  Ookha 
(ApolTon.  Rhod.  iil  1183;  ApoJlod.  i  ».  §»! 
Serv,  ml  Viry,  Georg.  iL  1 4l.)  The  leeoanl  df  Ui 
quitting  Tbebea  alio  was  not  the  mam  is  lU  ttd^ 
tions  I  tor  some  related,  that  be  wit  tipillei  If 
Amphion  and  Zetboa,  or  by  DiooYfaa^  (Syoiii 
pi  2m,  ed.  Dindodl)  A  tnulition  of  BruMe  vlM 
thiit  Qsdmnit  after  dlsoovering  tbe  btrtb  of  Utoej' 
lus  by  his  daughter  Semele,  thut  up  tbe  ttolbtf 
and  her  child  in  a  cheat,  and  tbnw  them  intollH 
sea,  (Paul.  iii.  24,  §  3.)  According  to  the  i 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  49)^  howevei,  V  ' 
azid  received  the  worahip  of  Dionjiua  f 
and  other  traditions  too  repfosont  Cadmoa  sa  ^xt- 
shipping  Dionyaua.  (e.y.  Eurip.  BatKk.  IHI.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripidea,  Cadmua  rcaigned  tfao  goier» 
mein  of  Thebes  to  hii  grandson,  Pentheati  mk 
aftt?r  the  death  of  the  hitler,  Cadmoa  w^l  la  Uiy» 
ria,  where  he  built  fiutboij  (BocdL  48;  iaai,4e.)^ 
in  tbe  government  of  wbicb  be  wia  aocaiodad  Iqr 
his  ton  lliytius  or  Polydoma. 

Tbe  wbob)  stoty  of  Cadmnt,  nrltb  ill  i 
poetical  embeUiabmeota,  eeena  lo  angyeal 
migration  of  a  Pboenidan  or  Egyptaati  eolosj  ^ 
Greece,  by  means  of  wbleb  dvUiwiioB  (tb*  T 
bet,  art  of  mtnbig,  and  the  wumhip  of 
came  into  tbe  country.    Hot  tbe  opinion  J 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  mka  4 
the  eariy  influenee  ef  PboenieiA  waA  Qorpt  I 
nend  opoo  tbe  eariy  dvUisatkm  of  Gfeeen. 
Butttnann  and  Creu/^r  admit  sneb  i 
C.  O.  MuUer  denies  it  altog«th«r« 
'  ^  a  Pehuigian  divinity.      Cadnoa^ 

!   in  various  |nrt«  of  OraeiQ*^ 
:^p...u.  .i,  imd  a  hitroum.  (Paoa.  iii.  lA.  f  C|  i 
Ituuuuum,  Ai^kohff,  it.  p.  171  i    MttJki.  Qmkm. 

p.  n.\.%c)  |L.a) 

CADM  CS  (K^Mef ),  the  son  of  Scytbe^  a  mm 
renowned  for  bis  int^'grity,  waa  arut  bj  OsIm  la 
U'lphu  in  n.  c  4130,  with  gnoi  traaaofei^  la  ftva* 
the  issue  of  tbe  battle  betweca  ibe  i^irnkmrnt 
Peninntv  and  witb  < 
iions  if  the  latter  i 
hock  to  bicily  if  tbe  Omikft  (vetaHed. 


I  ordsfi  Id  sive  ibeoi  le  \km  1^ 
'  ceofflMidi  bat  lo  hAam  liMi 
he  Oitikft  HctaHed.    Ate  iii 
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tefiBot  of  XersMi  Gudmus  Rtnmed  to  Sicily  with 
Ke  tmsom,  tkoogk  he  might  easily  have  appro- 
NTiaSed  them  to  hu  own  nae.  (Herod,  ru.  163, 
.64.)  Hendotss  caUa  Cadmm  a  Coan,  and  states 
urtfaer,  that  he  reoeiTed  the  tyranny  of  Cos  from 
lis  &ther,  hot  gave  the  state  iu  liberty  of  his  own 
tocord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
ifto'  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
vith  the  SamJans  at  Zande,  afterwards  called 
Messene.  MuUer  {Dor,  i  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tnant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driren  out  by  the  Sa- 
Bians  (b.  c  497 )»  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Perua,  where  he  died.  (Herod.  tL  23.)  In  reply 
»  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
isTing  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  &ther,  but  of 
)cythes  baring  died  in  Persia,  MiiUer  remarks  that 
ke  goremment  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
ither  by  the  Persians,  bnt  that  he  notwithstand- 
^g  continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
be  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
onect,  Cadmus  probably  lesigned  the  tyranny  of 
>os  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
^aade.  He  was  aoeompani^  to  Sicily  by  the 
oet  Epicharmus.     (Suidas,  s.  o.  *l^irlxapfws.) 

CADMUS  (Ki<5/<of).  1.  Of  Miletu^  a  son  of 
^dion,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
liitorian  or  logographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
he  vague  statement  of  Josephus  (&  Apum.  L  2 ; 
omp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267),  very  shortly 
lefore  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
oakes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
inly  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
he  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
>dmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
nns  lived  about  B.C.  540.  Stiabo  (L  p.  18)  places 
^^admus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
alls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks  : 
iz  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus;  and 
ram  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
ras  the  most  ancient  of  the  three — an  inference 
vhich  is  also  eonfirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
//.  AT.  V.  31 ),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
rrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
laisage  (viL  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
indent  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  slm- 
ily  the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
ijuA  this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
Bto  which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
ities  at  diflReient  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
ad  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
an  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
i»  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
aade  Pherecydes  the  eariiest  Greek  prose  writer, 
nd  not  Cadmus ;  bnt  that  the  Utter  was  the  ear- 
iest  Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
let  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
liletus  and  the  eariiest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
1  four  books  (Krfirts  McAifrov  koI  r^f  iKt\s  *\<0vias). 
Wm  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
sriy  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (Juil. 
€  Tkm^d.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
newn  u  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
onsidered  a  Ibfgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
Bekker*k  Amed.  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
be  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
e  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
be  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
ida  into  Greece ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  fact,  obviously 
luilty  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cad- 
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nras  of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  FatL  HdL  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  nientiuned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.         [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  viiu  74 ;  VaL  Max. 
EfiU,  de  Praen,  in  fin. ;  Festus,  «.  r.  Gaia ;  Pint 
Quant,  Rom.  p.  27 1,  e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caedlii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  (Fest  «.  r. 
Cueadus.)  The  story  of  Caia  Caecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  oj;  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
foci,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  **  My  name  is  Caia.^  ( Val. 
Max.  L  e, ;  Plut  Quaest.  Horn,  p.  271,  e.)    [L.  S.] 

CAECrLIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  &ther 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Viptanius 
Agrippa.    [Atticus,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'LIA  or  METELLA,  1.  and  2.  Dangh- 
ters  of  Q.  Caecilius  McteUus  Macedonicus,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricns,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  111,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic  pro  Dom,  47,  post  Red.  ad  Qmr.  3,  BruL  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvua, 
consul  in  B.C.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
roidicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute. (Plut  LttculL  1 ;  Cic.  m  Ter.  iv.  66 ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Vir.  IU.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicns, 
consul  in  B.  c  1 23,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Ckiudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pukher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic  ds  IMv,  i.  2,  44, 
pro  Rose  Am.  10,  50 :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
hitter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Neptttu 
JUia  instead  of  Nepotis  $oror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  /nitreg  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam.  v.  3,  pro  Gael.  24.) 

Cicero  rehites  (de  Div.  U.  cc.\  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caocilia*s  in  the  Marsic  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  in 
B.C  1 19,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifex 
maximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  (SulL  6.)  Her  fiither^s  praenomen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
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the  Diotcari  (Cic  pro  Sntttr.  2.  §f  45,  46,  with 
the  commentim^  of  Aaconius),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmatknii  as  her  fiather.  She  was  first  married 
to  M.  Aemilius  Scannia,  consul  in  115,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scanms  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic  /.  e,  pro 
SrM.  47 ;  Pint  SiUL  33,  Pomp.  9  ;  Piin.  //.  AT. 
xxxri.  15. 8. 24.  §  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
retipoct.  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  SuUa^  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  diroroe,  and  had  her  re- 
moTcd  from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut  5k//.  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property  confia- 
cated  in  the  proscriptions.     (Plin.  I.  c) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  &ther  was  consul  in  &  a  57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  Dolabella, 
Cicero^s  son-in-law  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Serm,  n.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xii  62,  xiii.  7.)  Her 
&ther  is  not  known. 

CAECrLIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  oomp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  444,  is  a  &lse  reading  for 
T.  Cloelius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
fiunily  of  the  Metelli  became  frt>m  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  stato.  Like  other 
Roman  fiunilies  in  the  hUer  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
culus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Cabculus],  or 
Caecaa,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus  s.  r. 
Caei^ui.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  Bassus,  Dbntbr,  Mbtklluk,  Nigbr, 
Pi.NNA,  RuptJS,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Cabcilius. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  falnely  accusing  Cotta.    (Tac  Ann,  vi.  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  d. 
311,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
surius.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatuft,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
m^cious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lucilla,  up- 
on three  grounds  :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  perfonned  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  iradiior^  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  poww,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  phices  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  piaefect  Annlinus  to 
interfere,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor. 
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and  accordingly  the  rival  prrlatet  repaired  to  Heat, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  nn  fcisiiatii  s  sf  kit 
own  fection.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  bimiD 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Itatian  biskofa, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  SIS,  and  gsts 
their  decree  in  fiivoor  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  As 
appeal  was  lodged  wit&  Constantino^,  wko  wptti 
to  summon  a  second  and  mors  muMfona  comdl, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  Ist  of  Aognat,  314, 
when  the  decision  of  the  ooandl  of  Rome  was  «sq> 
firmed.  The  struggle  was,  however,  obttiaayy 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  tW 
Donatists,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  bef«e 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  tbe 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  tW 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refused  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whaterer, 
if  hostile  to  their  claims.  The  fonnidable  schia 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spokca 
of  more  fiilly  under  Donatus.  (Ogatas  i- 19i 
&c.)  [W.  RJ 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMITIUS,  an  intiMH 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  ooa- 
demnation  by  the  senate  in  a.  d.  67.  (Tac  Jss. 
xvi.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  pneCor,  frlielT 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  d.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.   (Tac  Amn.  iiL  37.) 

CAECrLIUS.  1.  Q.  Cabcujus,  tribune  d 
the  plebs,  bl  c.  439.    (Lir.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Cabciliuk,  a  Roouui  knight,  the  hnsbutd 
of  Catiline^ft  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  puhik 
ai^Eurs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic  de  Peiii.  CJumg,  2 ;  Ascon.  is  f^ 
Gmd,  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  This  is  perhaps  the  wne 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabinius,  who  was  pnetor  ia  89. 
(Cic  DirmaL  20.)  Zuropt  remarks,  that  be  caa 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Pito. 

3.  Q.  Cabciliuh,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L 
Lucullus,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticus,  acquired  a  larfe 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  std 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  b.  c.  57.  (Nepi«, 
Att.  5;  Cic.  ad  AtL  i.  1,  12,  ii.  l.<»,  20,  iiL  20.) 

4.  T.  Cabcilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
( primi  pili)  in  the  army  of  Afraiiius,  was  killed  st 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  b. c  49.  (Caes.  B,C.'\.'\.  46.) 

L.  CAECI'LlUa  We  gcneraUy  find  included 
among  the  writings  uf  Lactontius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty- two  chapters,  entitled  De  MtmUhttt  P*r- 
tfcutorum,  containing  an  outliue  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  who  diftpUyed  active  hostility  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketeh  of  the  diBerent  peraecutiuos 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  uf 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
£sith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance^  fma 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amida  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  ite  tuul 
triumph  over  ito  foes,  an  irresistible  argummt  in 
fisTour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appoan 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  aftrr 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  31axentiBa»  aad 
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qimtTttt  with  Lidiiiua,  that  it  to  my,  h^ 

tl).  312  and  315,  TKb  text  in  comipt  mid 
t  Mid  the  «tat«mciJts  which  it  coiitJiiii» 
flQedv«d  with  a  certain  d«!gn!>e  of  caution 
Unoiee  of  the  dechunatory  inne  in  which 
b  daliirettd,  luul  ttse  high  colouring  and 
f  cmtplnyed  throughout  to  Kuit  the  poi^ 
dtfitgn  proposed.  But  notwiehatandtn^ 
KWbaeki,  thi?  treattte  i«  eztrenii'Iy  vnluable 
iDt  of  the  light  whkh  it  ihcds  on  many 
puvgM  of  «cclanaatical  and  civil  hi«tor>% 
Nwliifty  InnotM  m  containing  a  contempo- 
■rd  of  the  ail«g«d  virion  of  Coiittautine 
lie  hattle  of  the  Milrian  bridge,  in  cotue- 
fd  which  hft  ordered  the  soldien  to  engrave 
t&t  fields  the  well-kuown  mcmogmm  re- 
D^  the  CfiMB  together  with  the  initial  let- 
h»  name  of  Cbriit  (c.  44). 
•^ece  it  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlitr 
I  of  Lactnntiua,  and  wea  lirti  brought  to 
Stephen  Doluie,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
iAcciknca  (vob  ii^  1H79)  fmtiin  a  very  an- 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Calbertin;i,  bt^ing 
le  intcriptioii  LuchCkcilu  Incipit  Liuer 

TOM  CoNFB&SOHKM  Dk  MoKTlMns  PKh- 

UM<      Balu;se  entertained  n&  doubt:  that 
tacovemd  the  tract  of  Lactantiui  quoted 

oolrobointed   by   the  name   prelixed 
'ivs],  bj  the  date^  by  the  dt'diciition  to 
appanTilly  the  Mune  person  with  the  Do- 
Id  »t*fcMMl  in  the  discourse  Dn  Ita  iMi,  and 
nerjd  rr<<«mbliince  in  stylo  and  ex|>resaion<, 
^  ef  eon*id»»mtiotiB  no  one  of  whicii  would 
|iU  "'  ive,  but  which  wbun  combined 

i  ill  of  circymstantitil   evidence. 

pi:  . , ..     , .  -Lf,  ftcmght  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
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in  quettion    muit  be   assigned   to   Bome 
m    L.   CacdUu«  altogether  ditferent  from 
'  la,  and  publisdied  it  at  Paris  in    17HI  a« 
CectUi    Liber  ad  Donntum  Confessorem 
Petaetutorum  hactenua  Lucio  CaeciliD 
adftcriptiUf    ad   €olkM?rtiuum 
aDiendatua,^^  to  wliich  is  prefixed 
diseertation.     Hi$  ideas  have  becm 
to  a  certain  extent  by  PliUf,  WVdch,  Le 
iirdner^  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
id  othera,     Although  the  queiition  can- 
>d  M  settled,  and  indeed  docs  not 
abtolotely   delemiined,    the    b<=ftt 
leem  upon  the  whole  diftposed  to 
thie  originnl  faypothesis  of  Baluxc. 

plete  edition  of  the  De  Murti^ 
separate  form,  is  that 
trecht  in  lC9it,  tinder  the  inspection 
ith  a  very  Gopious  collection  of  noti*A^ 
the  uriet  of  Variorutu  (la^tfiea  in 
itioiit  are  enufnerated  in  the  arcount 
the  work t*  <»f  L ALTA ntj  r 8.  [  \V .  1< .  ] 
CAECPLIUS,  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
loiially  cited  in  the  Coqma  Jurim  and 
fay  some  autliors  to  be  distinct  frrmi 
than  Africanus.  [ArnicANLTfi^  S&x, 
'ti.]  In  support  of  thi«  opinion,  not  to 
ibe  cormpt  pas«age  of  t^unpridius  {Ai^, 
urge  that  there  h  no  proof,  that  the 
Afrkanus  to  whom  Julianu^  returned 
a  Icgtd  qneAtion  (Dig.  3^*  tit  3. 
identiciil  v^iih  Africanus.  He  may 
private  perion,  and  dinitinct  from  tlie 
Caedliua  and  Africanos.    This  ' 


clonire  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  b»twcpn 
Afncanus  and  Sex.  Caeciliiiai^  for  elwwhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Afrieanus  always  appeofi  atone. 
Africnniis  was  probably  rather  hvter  (>ay  they) 
than  Julianas,  whom  he  occasionnlly  cites  («.  j7- 
Dig.  12.  tit,  (S.  i.  38;  Dig.  19,  tit.  I.  s,  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  band,  Caeciliuu  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pt'iirs  to  be  anterior  to  African ua,  for  he  is  cited 
by  JnTDJenus  (Dig*  24*  tit.  L  s,  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianuft,  (Dig.  40.  tit,  2.  a,  5.)  Again, 
Scx-  Caecilias  is  represented  by  Gellius  a»  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  is  f^poken  of  in  the 
Nocte*  Atticne  an  a  peimjn  deceufted.  "  Sextui 
Cneciliun,  in  diseiplina  juris  atfjue  legibus  popmli 
Itoniani  nriscendia  iiiterpretaiidiii<^ue  ^ieiitia,  Ufiu, 
aucti:iritatc*que  iiluatri  /luf."  (0«1J.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Mow  Fftvorinus  ii>  kimwu  to  have  Hoimshcd  in  the 
reign  of  H;u1rian,  and  Ctellitis  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoiiintis 
Pius,  (a.  d.  1(11.)  The  pasfage  in  Gellius  which 
would  make  the  conversatian  lake  place  nearly 
TOO  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  L*nacted^  must  be,  if  not  a  false  reading.,  an 
error  or  exaggemtion  ;  for  at  most  littlu  more  than 
tliiO  years  could  have  ckpsed  from  A,  u,  c,  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Gellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  U'  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  far  from  the  conmiencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
rcigii  uf  Antnivinus  Pius* 

These  mrgnments  an?  not  siiflTJcipnt  to  destroy 
the  pro}>{Ability  ariaing  from  Dig.  3.j,  tit  3.  ii.  3« 
§  4,  that  Si'x.  CiuH;ilius  and  Africunui;  iU'e  one 
person.  In  Dig.  '.M,  tiL  1.  a,  64,  «ome  have  pro* 
posed  to  n^d  Caelius  insLend  of  Cnecilius,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  whiih  is  the  prijicipol  ground 
for  oiifcigTiing  an  earlier  date  to  Bex.  Caecilius  j  but 
this  niude  of  cutting  the  knoi,  though  it  1*  aiuisted 
by  fair  critical  analogies,  ia  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus,  fiA  we  leom  from  Capitol intia  (^Jnttm,  Piwt^ 
I'J),  was  living  in  the  reign  <if  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contenipomry  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  inaMer's  lite- 
time  ttuiy  httve  ac*iuircd  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  a&itist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques* 
tion — tine  of  the  most  difhcalt  and  celebrated  in 
the  biii'gni[jhy  of  Honinu  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
«f  the  pa^Mi|;es  in  the  Lorpus  .hiri»  where  Ctiecilius 
iir  Cnecilius  Sextue  is  cited  :  —  Ciu.'cilius  :  Dig.  1.5, 
tit.  2.  6.  1.  §  7  ;  21.  tiU  1.  s.  14.  %  3  (al.  Caelius) ; 
2L  tit  1.  s.  14,  §  10;  24.  tit.  I.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit.  2. 
H.  3G,  1 4  ;  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  §  5 ;  Cod.  7,  tit  7.  ^  1, 
pr,  Sex.  Caecilius:  Dig.  24.  tit  I,  Si.  2  ;  S.'^,  til. 
9.  fl.  .^.  g  ii  (qu,  Sejc.  Aebus;  compare  GcU.  iv.  1); 
\\r>.  tit  1,  H.  71.  pr-:  40,  tit.  y,  I.  12.  §  2j  40. 
Lit  1>.  12.  §fi;  48.  tit  .^.s,  13.  §  1, 

A  jurist  of  the  mmie  Sextus  is  ihriee  quoted  by 
Uljjian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  a.  1.  §  27  ;  30. 
tit  UH.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  lit  4,  s,  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  Ij«  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  nm»t 
be  a  waller  of  doubt.  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextuis  known,  like  Gaiue^  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  sevend  jurists  with  the  pme- 
nomeu  Sextus  ivimed  in  the  Digest,  r.  p.  Sex. 
A  el i us.  Sex.  Fed  i  us,  Shx.  Poniponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  nuuied  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
fc'rrud  from  Ihg.  28.  tit.  5.  ft.  41,  where  Pomponiiii 
apfienrs  to  quote  Sex.  PomponiuK  From  this  and 
from  the  other  iMtasgoa  where  Sex.  Posipoidii* 
is  liamed  in  fidJ  (Dig.  24.  dL  3.  s.  44  ;  29.  tit.  % 
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ft.  iJO.  }  6),  iht"  praitiom*'!)  Sritii*  ha^  Wn  in|>- 
pcvscd  to  be  difttinctive  of  |]i<^  cKIrr  I'on^KHkiua, 
Hut  that  ScxtuA,  aiont^  did  not  dmij^iite  any  anc 
ivimed  Pompfiniu*  is  dear  frtim  the  phnue  **  tarn 
Sextut  quam  Pomponm*'*  in  Di|?.  3t).  tit  vtt.  a.  32, 
pr^  and  from  the  cimitiur  phriue  **  Sextum  quoque 
et  Pompouium"  occurring  in  Vai.  Frag,  §  B8, 
though  B(!thiiifton-Hollvr<*g^  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bunn  Corp,  Jmr.  Horn.  AnU^pad.  L  p.  255),  hsi 
thought  prop<!r  id  omit  the  H^  From  Dig.  42.  tiL 
4.  •.  7.  8  Id,  Vat  Fng.  i  86,  and  QatuA,  li.  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextiis  waa  coDiempocwy  with  Ju- 
▼entiaBCeUui,  the  ion^  and  that  Bome  of  hif  worki 
Wf<rf  digested  hy  Juliuiuji.  If,  then,  Sextui  be 
idetitiBed  with  Sextui  Ca(>ci]iu»  and  AfnGanuii, 
Afrjcjiuu*  ttiist  have  lived  mther  earlier  thati  it 
Uinallv  fuppoied,  luid  can  acarcielir  have  been  a 
pupil  iif  JuiianuB.  That,  however,  a  pupil  ihould 
hnru  been  annotated  by  hii  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  ondentand  in  itt  ocdinory  Betiie 
the  expK«uon  **  Serficta  apnd  Alfenam  notat,'^  in 
1%  17.  tit  2.  I.  35.  $  8.  (See  cont^^  Otto,  in 
7%m.  Jar.  Rom.  r,  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  PubUm  Caecilitis  is  spoken  of 
b^  Rutiliu*  (  Vita0  JOoram,  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
dtseiples  of  Serrios  Sulpkiui ;  but  the  name  Pub- 
liUH  Caectlius  is  a  mere  conjectuml  emendation  for 
i'ubUciii*  QeUiOA,  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Potn- 
poniui,  Di^  1.  tit  2.  I.  um,  §  44.  The  conjectare 
HHi  invite!  br  the  unnBual  blending  of  two  family 
tuoief  In  PtiUictus  Gellius.  (Menagius^  Amoen. 
Jur,  cc,  22,  2S;  Hcineccius,  de  St^  PtfmpomOj 
Open,  cd.  Gene?,  iii,  77.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

CAECIXIUS (Koi^tfAwf) of  Argoi, is  mentioned 

by  Aihcnaeus  (L  p.  13)  aoiong  the  wiitert  on  the 

art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  further  ii  known  about 

him.  [L*  8.] 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.     V&ms,\ 

CAECl'LIUS  CALACTI7JUS  (KoijrUws  Ko. 

AoitTZiKor),  or,  as  he  was  formerlT,   though  erro- 

neoosly,   surnnmed   CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 

rhtlorician,  who  lired  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 

*  goatUB.      We  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 

(whence  his  tuime  CalaiCtinus).     His  parents  are 

mw\  by  Suidas  to  have  been  dafi^s  of  the  Jewish 

ruHgion ;  and  Caecilius  himself  before  be  bad  ob- 

tiiined  the  Roman  ftuichise,  ii  aaid  to  have  borne 

the    name   Archagathus.      He   is   mentioned    by 

Quintilian  (iii.  I.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  ID. 

§  7,  ix.   1.  %  12,  3.  §1  38,  46,  89,  91,  97}  along 

with  Dionysiut  of  HulicaiTuuwuf  as  a  distinguished 

Greek  rhetorician   and  grammariaiu     Respecting 

the  aphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  sttcce«s 

W  m  leaclier  of  riietottc,  nothing  is  known  ^  but, 

frttni  the  title  of  one  of  bis  works,  we  see  that  he 

studied   Roman   ontory  alnng   with   that   of  the 

Greeks.     He  wrote  a  great  nomber  of  workt  on 

rhrioric  grammar,  and  also  on  hifttorical  tubjects. 

All  theie  worka  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 

lufh  repute  with  the  rhetoriciant  and  critics  of  the 

'toperial  period.     (Plut  Ihm.  3,  ViU  X  Omf.  pp. 

:^%t%  e:i3,  «3G,  «3H,  840  ;  Phot  HihL  pp.  20,  485, 

486,  189,  ed.  Bckker.)     Some  of  his  workt  were 

of  a  theoretical  character,  olhcn  were  conunentaries 

en  tile  Greek  em  tors,  and  others  again  were  of  a 

gminmaiicat  or  historical  kind.     The  following  Ust 

IS  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas  and  from 

ne  fawsBRes  of  other  writen  :  1.  fT'pl  ^ivTvptir^f. 

'  (Smd.;  Qtdntil  /.r.)     2.  llf^  o^ir^iiiTswr.   (Alex, 

^  #»  FSjfmr^  it  2 ;  Tiber,  d*  Fiijur,  pasninu)     3.  n«pl 

^X*^p>«?|i^  rmw  Um  fffft^ptfi^*     4*  Uwfk  Aintiov 


^iyypofitui,  (Mnirin.  Uf  SmJlJim.  32,)  5*  1 
"Ain-ifwrras  (ritrtay^ika^  (Plat  Vk.  X ttnaL  p^| 
e,)  6«  ^^Kpi*r*^  Ai]>i4Mr9i»'»vf  «tal  Aie;|' 
7,  JiiyKpitTiS  A'nua*r0itf*tvt  not  KiHtpti¥>n.  (| 
firm.  3.)     8.  flffil  ItrroftiaE,    (Athm.  xu  p. 

9.  Ttift  ^ta^pti  6  *AmttAt  ^^iJ^f  roir  'Ae'si 

1 0.  n<p4  Aif aotf^f^vf,  VMM  ofirw  ytr^irioi  fiitjm 
ttal  TOiQt  r6&9t,  11.  ntpt  TM*  KoiT  Itrrepiaw  | 
xa^*  larcpiav  ^Ipti^ivwf  rm%  ^fr^^u  12.  Hfpi 
iowkiHmf  wahdfuMf.  (A then.  vi.  p.  272.)  13.  Katd 
^pvy^v  8iJ»,  14.  *Zt(Koy^  A4c««*«'  ttmrii  tfT«fx«iir. 
This  work  has  been  much  u*ed  by  Saidaa.  (Hie 
hu  preface.)  15,  Tltpl  S^vm,  was  the  ftnl  tnA 
with  this  title  in  antiqaity.  (Longin* )  ;  eonpi* 
Westeruiann,  Ge$ck  H^r  Orie^  Hr-rtdtmrnk  |  IQL 
notes  16,  Ac,  §  47*  not#?  6.  §  57,  not»  4.)  {U^\ 

CAECrLIU«i  CdRNLTTUS.     ICoR^fWfs.] 

CAECl'LIUS  CYPRIANUS.  ICvfih*!i*cs»1 

Q.  CAECrLIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  grantmanaa, 

bom  at  Tuscnlam,  wna  a  froedman  of  T.  Pompeoiai 

Atticus,  and  taogbt  lEe  daufhtcr  of  his 

who  was  afterwardi  married  to  M.Agripeib 

suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  dea^gltt  «Mi 

his  daughter,  he  was  distiiis«ed.    He  tmm  lived  « 

the  most  intimate  tenns  with  Coraelitia  OiflMj 

and,  after  the  death  of  the  ktter,  he  opsoel  a 

sdbool  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  ia  saSd  Ii  half 

iMwn  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  esteinponb  lad 

to  give  lectun*s   upon  Virsil  and  other  aeden 

poet*.    (Suet  nt.  Gram,  16.) 

CAECl'LIUS   EUTY'CHIDEa     [EvroaJ- 

DX8.] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS. 

CAE^CILIUS  RUn'NUS. 

CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX. 

CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS, 
poet,  the  immediate  predeces«or  of  Tei^ncev  **i 
Hcoording  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  A  ulna  04- 
lios  (iv.  20)  and  Hiernnymus  (tn  Eusafak  Ckn^ 
Olymp.  el.  2),  by  birth  an  JntubiiAii  Oaul^  miw 
native  of  Milan,  Being  a  tlare  he  harm  the  Itfdi 
App<c:llation  of  Statitit,  which  waa  aficrwifdi^  fn^ 
hably  when  he  received  his  frteedmw  iMWiertai 
into  a  *ort  of  cognomen,  and  he  bevame  known  ai 
Caecilius  Statius.  His  death  happimed  a.  t*.  t<lil. 
one  year  after  that  of  Eniiius  and  two  yean  befae 
the  repretentation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  b«A 
prcrioiisiy  •ubmitted  to  hia  inspection  und  bad  s» 
cited  his  warm  admiration.     (Su«?toii.  Vil,  IhrmL) 

The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  C 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  ( 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  «rc«xta«vlr 
htie^  the  two  longest  extending  one  (api  AnL  Oeil 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  (ilhiv  (Ck»  A 
M  D,  xxtx.)  to  twelve  onljr.  Heace  we  »aM 
rest  aatisfied  with  collecting  and  meetdi^  lit 
opinions  of  Iheee  who  had  the  meana  of  itaaiig  m 
cttimAte  of  his  powen^  without  attemptini  Is  fiigt 
illdi|Mlldaitly*  The  Romans  theiiiicl««^  ikm 
•eem  to  «free  in  plaeing  Caecilliai  in  iIm  ^U^atk 
of  his  own  department,  ckisii<g  lila  §m  te  ■■! 
part  with  Ptautus  and  Tereook  **  CbecQiM 
in  the  amngement  of  his  plota^  Tef^ntius  la 
development  of  chaacter,  Plautus  in  di 
and  again,  **  None  lival  Tittonios  and 
in  depicting  duracter,  bnt  Tmbcs  and 
and  Caecilius  at  once  eomnunul  onr  foeliafl^**'  fli 
the  obsermtions  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  «.  v.  /imwwi  | 
Chans,  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.>— **  We 
Enntas  chief  antoiif  epae  poeta.  FMsniu 
ingic  poets,  periapt doeUtiM  — ^-  - — *- 
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i  (ih  OfUrn,  Gm,  Die.  i.),  altliongti  in 
lie  centDcea  bk  lAtiitity  na  inipiut^. 
,  Til  31,  flmt  c,  74.)     The  dktmn  of  the 
llamUik  cmio  ^  th«  Augnstmi  uge  is  embodied 
in  the  line  {Ep.  n.  L  59),  **  Vinccre 
gn&Titate^    Tcrentius  arte/*      VellciitB 
Kli.  17),  that  the  **  charmt  of  I^tin  wil 
r  hrilluuillj  djfpbyed  by  Caedlim,  Terenthi*, 
t  Afnuiiiift.**    **■  We  are  meet  lante  in  comedy, 
the   Biinerits  extol    Caccilius,"    in    the 
iiy  of  Quintilian  (at.  1.  |  99),  while  Vulca- 
ligituu   in   on   epigmin   preserved   in    the 
Ittieae  {jct.  24)  pronounceA  Caeciliu*  finst 
I  nioe  comic  poett  there  en  umc  rated,  the 
phot  being  aligned  to  Plauttu,  and  the 

pApiUiirityf  howeter,  was  not  acquiml  at 
V  ftir  the  apeaJcier  of  the  prologue  to  the  Uecyra, 
mpokigtMs  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
At  twice  fiiiled,  reminds  the  audiimce  that 
ma  works  of  Cuedlius  were  now  listened 
•everol  had  at  first  been  driven 
whUe  othen  had  with  difficulty  kept 
The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
•a  fitf  ai  we  can  gather  firom  their  tiilei, 
the  dait  of  Pailiatoe^  tliat  ia,  were  D-ee 
ions  or  adaptation  A  of  the  worka  of  Greek 
ilef«  of  the  new  comedy.  There  is  a  carious 
in  AuluA  GelLuK  (ii  23)^  where  n  comp^ri- 
b  inatitutcd  between  certain  pasiagea  in  the 
of  Caeciltii*  and  the  correffponding  por- 
ti  tlie  dnmui  by  Meonnder,  from  which  it 
We  here  gain  tome  knowledge  of 
manner  in  which  these  tranKfuttons  were  per- 
ind  we  feel  strongly  Impresaed  with  the 
fbtncu,  and  ^-apid  heavinrssi  of  the  Lei  tin 
whrn  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
tbe  quitint  fiiuile  of  the  gnuanmrion,  they 
each  other  in  the  same  degree  a*  the 
prerioQff  annour  of  Ghucu»  resembled 
I  paltiT  hanie«»  of  I>iainede,  tW.  R.J 
l^A,  the  nftme  of  an  KtruRcan  fnmity  of 
one  of  tbe  ancient  dtiea  of  Etnirio,  It 
to  have  derived  ita  name  from^  or 
it  to,  the  river  Caectna,  which  Hows  hy  the 
Per»ont  of  thi*  name  are  fint  mentioned  in 
ociitury  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expn'««ly 
1  to  have  been  nativei  of  Voliiterrae,  Under 
taipifv  ibe  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
^fi«b«bU  that  all  these  Coecinae  were  of  Elru»- 
origtn.  Aa  bste  a«  the  reign  of  Honorius,  w© 
f  of  the  poet  Decioi  Albinus  Caecina  [»ee  be- 
■r],  residing  at  his  rilla  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
;  and  there  ia,  or  wn*  lately,  a  fanu'ly 
10  at  tho  modeni  Volterm,  which  Itjiluui 
Wonld  make  out  to  be  deiccnded  from 
Cnecinae.  There  has  been  diiicorered 
iho  Qtlgbboarhood  of  Volterm  the  family  tomb 
the  Ciiednae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Oiwj 
i#  the  £tr%tsc«o  fonn  of  the  name.  In  this  tomb 
m  va«  found  a  beautiful  sarcophogtis,  now  in 
I  MtueflA  of  Paris.  The  family  was  di- 
ilHo  Mveral  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
on  tho  fonenl  urns  the  cognomens  Chrjm  and 
id  TUtfmmii  m  Latin  inscriptions  we  abo  meet 
lb  tbe  nimamcs  Quadratui  and  Pladdut ;  and 
tons  othen  ocrnr  below.  {MUiler,  Etnoktr,  vol 
'^'     *r.)     The  most  tmponant  persons  of 

>iu.ijcA,  of  VolfttCRae,  wbom  Cicero  do- 
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fended  hi  n  Uiw-suit,  lu  c.  69,  llie  nrpinment  nf 
this  onuion,  which  is  of  a  pua^ly  lej^l  n-Trut**, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  tho 
Homitn  interdict.  It  ii  discunsed  at  length  by 
KeJIer  in  the  second  book  of  his  **  Si*mestriujn  ad 
M.  Tuttium  Ciceronem  I#ibri  VL*'  Furici,  1B43. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  tho  auue  person,  as  is  uitudly  supposed, 
(Comp,  Cic  ad  Fam,  rL  9;  Orelli,  Ormm,  7W/.  j»  r,) 

2.  A.  Cae€1na,  son  of  the  preceding,  publishi'd  i 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  cnnsc*  ' 
quence  compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  brittle  nf  ] 
PluLrtrdin,  B.  c,  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar's 
panlon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  QmrvUtt(^ 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  ct»l- 
lection  of  Cicero'"*  letters  there  is  mther  a  long  ono 
from  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Qteeina.  (Suet.  Oxex,  75;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  vi.  5-K,) 
In  47  Cftecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ati  Fain*  liiL  6C)  :  from 
tht-nee  he  cro»«<'d  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Fnrfnnius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  {Ad.  Fam,  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Ponipeijins  there 
in  the  isnine  year,  b.  c  46,  Minrndered  to  Caesar, 
who  *|Kired  bis  life.  (Ilirt.  /ifJK  A/r,  H'J.) 

Coecina  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  '^Etnii- 
cn  Disci  pi  inn,'*  which  rs  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  i 
of  hU  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  proN  | 
luibly  from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  {Quot^, 
A'at.  iL  39)  «onie  remarks  of  Caedna  upon  the  dif* 
f^rnnt  kinds  of  lightning.    Cicero  tells  us  (ad  F'atm^ 
vi.  6.  §  ^),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscnns,  and  sponk«  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  miin  of  tideiii,  ind  posH'ssed  of 
oratiiricfd  powers.     Seneca  (QimaL  NiU.  ii    6H}  I 
says,  that  he  would  have  hiid  some  reputation  in  i 
eloquence  if  he  luid  not  been  thrown  into  the  si 
by  Cicero.     This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose  \ 
work    on    tbe    Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in  j 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  llie  Aeneld  (x»  198,  ed« 
Mai). 

3.  CAKiiXA  of  Volttterrae,  a  fnend  of  Octavianust  ^ 
sent  by  the  latter  to  CiaTo  in  ».  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad 
Aft,  xsL  B.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  ai  "Caecinnnt 
yiiendum  Vohiterninum,**  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  be  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
prec45d:ing,  tmr  even  his  mn.,  with  whom  also  CictTO 
was  well  acquainted,  ((.ic.  ad  Fam.  vu  £>.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  hy  Octavianas  with  proposals  to 
Antony  in  41.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Cakcina  SxvuHVSta  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberiua, 
had  ftened  forty  cwnpaigos  by  the  year  a.  n,  15^ 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac.  v4n«.  i.^ 
()4,  iii.  3tt.)  He  Vi^as  governor  of  Moehia  in  a.  d. 
when  the  formidnbte  iuMiriTction  under  tho  two  J 
Daios  broke  out  in  the  nt<iglibcuring  province!  ^ 
Daimatia  and  Pannonia.  [Hai^x]  Heimmedtateif 
marched  against  the  Breiicianb  in  Pannonia,  whoa 
be  defeated  after  a  bani-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  hif^  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
mvuges  of  the  Dacians  and  Samnatiuns.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
inEiirgi-nts^  who  hod  attjxck<Hl  him  wbile  on  hi* 
march  from  Mo<*i»iti  lo  join  (iermanicns  in  PnnnA- 
iiia.  (iJiun  i-nHiL  W.  1*9.  *Mi,  112 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  112.) 

In  A<  n.  1 4,  Csi'cina  hud  the  conintnnd,  as  Wate 
of  Gemuinicut,  of  the  UMnuui  (ini»y  in  Ijawet  Urf- 
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many,  and  woa  employed  by  Oeimanicns,  in  tfif 
fciltuwing  yB{ir,  in  the  war  agninBt  Arminiui.  With 
tk*  vi<?\v  of  diitnicling  the  fttlention  of  the  enemy, 
Ciiei:ijia  was  wiit  with  forty  cohorts  throuprh  the 
territory  of  the  BractiTi  to  the  river  Aini«ia ;  ujatl 
when  Genoanicn^  dt'tcrmined  upon  rettcatiug  after 
n  hnrd-fiiught  but  indcciuA-e  battle  with  Armiiutu, 
h<>  ordered  Caccina  to  lead  buck  hUd; vision  of  the 
iirniy  to  the  Rhine,  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tctiaitre  monh,  over  which  there  was  a  caiuevray 
kDiiwxi  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridget.  Here 
hit  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
ArminiiM ;  but  he  eventnally  defoited  the  Of  mmnf 
with  gnat  slailghter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
mfety.  [Arminiu^.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac  Ann, 
h  31,  32,  56,  no,  6^1—68,  7'2.) 

Tiiis  is  the  bsi  niilitoryi'oramiiud  which  Caecitia 
ftppoars  to  hare  hold.  He  h  mentioni^d  in  A.  a, 
2^  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  iu  the  »onate  tliat 
an  altir  should  be  erected  to  the  gitdde*)!  of  V'eti- 
gcrnnee,  on  account  of  the  luppn^esion  of  Piao^i  con- 
mimcy;  and  again  in  a.  u.  21,  at  propo«ing  tiiat 
the  govemon  of  provinces  »hould  nut  i*e  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tncitui  gives  a  upeech  of  hi«  un  the  Intti'r  of  tbcie 
motions,  in  which  be  states,  thnt  he  bad  alw.-iys 
lived  in  hamiony  with  his  wife,  who  had  imnm 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Mcsssdliuus  and  I>ru»ut,  was  not  car- 
ried*  (Tttc.  Ahh,  iii.  la,  '6'S,  'M.) 

5.  CXiciNA  Paktu*,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emiieror  Ctaudlas  in  a.  d.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wife  Ania  on  this  occadoa  is  mentioned  under 
Ahria.  His  datighter  married  Tlirasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plia.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cau.  Lc.  10;  Martial,  L  14  ;  Zouurasi  xi,  9.) 

6.  C.  CAsaNA  Largus,  consul  a,  d,  4t2  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  mafnii^ceut 
bouse  which  formerly  belouged  to  Scnurus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Ca«.  bt.  lOj  Amtoh. 
in  Seaur.  p.  27,  ed,  Urelli ;  Pliii.  //.  iV.  xrii.  L) 

7.  P.  Cabcina  Ljirou^  ont  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  wa*  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indet^  be  is  the  Mine  perMm  and 

*    C  should  be  read  io  Tidtu*  insU^  of  /»,    (Tm. 
^  Attn.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Camcina  TiiftC(7a,  dio  son  of  Nero^  nune, 
hud  been  appointed  in  A.  D.  56,  aecordii^  to  Fabius 
KusticQs,  praefeet  of  the  pFaetoriati  troops  in  the 
ptaco  of  Afrunius  Bumis,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  oflice,  as  Bumis  wnA  retained  in  the  command 
throngb  the  ioSueoce  of  Seneca.  Caedua  was  aub- 
sequently  appoiated  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  wni  afterwards  baaisfaed  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  aiuicipation  of 
the  rmpr-n^fs  anival  in  Eg)'pt.  He  probably  ro- 
tumed  from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero^ 
ik.  D.  (>8,  as  we  find  him  iu  Home  tn  the  following 
jaar.  (Tae.  Ann,  xiiL  20  ;  SueU  AV.  35  ;  Dion 
Cbaa.  Lxiti.  18 ;  Tac.  //^.  iii.  3JJ.) 

9.  A.  Ca9l:wa  Auhsvh  (called  iu  the  Fasti 
Am  idtimiM*  Catrma)^  was  quaestor  in  ISaetica  in 
fipnio  at  ttie  time  of  NVmV  dr^^tth,  a.  n.  (i^B,  and 
was  one  Iff  the  funr  <ng  the  party  of 
Gaibo.  He  wni  n^w  -  i  with  the  «iom- 
itiATid  of  T  V  but,  being 
•bortlly  w  /liag  aucoe 
of  tlMt  pui  tUered  him 
Io  be  pruMicuied.   Ca«cltli^  m  tvti-njsir^  imluced  his 

I  to  revolt  to  Viteilius,    Caeciua  was  a  groat 
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fiiroarite  with  the  soldiers.     His 
was  commanding  ;  he  was  tall  in  statutiu  cttadt  ta 
person,  and  njiright  in  gait ;  he  pass  mid  cansiaif* 
able  ability  in  speaking i  aud,  aa  be  «m  i 
he  used  every  meuns  to  win  tl"*  tin.ujr  .if  lilii 
After  persuading  them  to  e^i  -  uil 

lius,  he  »et  out  at  the  begin i 
G9)^  on  his  march  to^surds  luiy  at.  Ua 
army  of  30^UO0  men^  the  maiJi  strength  of  whaii 
consisted  i       -     '  .i     .        .-   .    .^^     ^  ^ 

march  lb r.  ihM^mmtrj 

of  the  lU3v  ^  .    vf«asalbs| 

bad  reftised  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitdltaa  jji 
cnjsB^^d  the  Great  Sl  Bernard  and  murtbed  t!utM|fa 
northern  Italy  withotit  meeting  witb  aaj  <ff»> 
sition.  Upan  entering  Italy,  he  oboerrcd  gMS 
discipline  than  he  hod  di^ne  previously*  and  ftf 
vented  hit  troops  £rom  plundering  xhr  fot;nin, 
but  his  dress  gave  great  offence  tn  the  citiic&«»  tr^ 
cause  ho  wone  in  receivijig  them  a  military  6mk 
of  various  ooloun,  and  aUo  trowst^  wkkh  »«fv 
reckoned  aa  duunctcfistic  of  barbanaoa. 
ware  «U«  icaiidaliaed  at  kia  wiia  SaIoiiIba  j 
as  it  wofe  in  ■!■ 
dpesfied  in  ponlc. 

As  Placoatm  waa  guriaoned  by  the  tioopiif 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Oalha»  CeeciM 
crossed  tlie  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  thsi  cii)'. 
Ho  was,  however,  lepulsed  in  his  attaok  with  «•• 
sidemblo  kcsi,  and  tberettpon  ncioesed  tkt  Po  ad 
retired  towards  Cremoiuk  Otbo*W  time  wm$  wm- 
mimdcd  by  Suetonius  Poulliimsand  CclaB^lb•i^ 
mcr  a  generul  of  great  skill  and  military sspcrkHk 
who  frustrated  all  the  plan*  of  Gmciiul  An^m 
to  retrieve  his  honour  befom  be  wie  jelMd  hf  Fs^ 
hius  Valens,  who  was  advancing  WUk  iIm  elfco 
division  of  the  German  anny,  Ca«dflft  dalaMwl 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  tone  6Mtf*dr 
van  ta^ge*  He  aocordiogty  laid  an  ombodl  «t  a  ]i)aa 
called  Castorum,  twelve  mtlea  frooi  CmnMw;  M 
his  phiDs  were  betnyed  to  the  enemy«  and  he  ssf^ 
fered  a  signal  defeat,  shortly  afl«rw«id^  bs  m 
joined  by  Fabios  Valens^  and  their  loiitad  fifoe 
then  gamed  a  victory  over  Utho^s  iruups  at  Ikixt 
acum,  which  established  the  power  *»(  Vtldltei'p 
Italy.  The  unhappy  coun^^  bow^set,  was  e^ 
exposed  to  pilbige  in  every  directioii,  ae  iieitbf 
Caectna  nor  Valens  attempted  Io  RaliBia  bb  ^ 
diera,  the  former  through  desire  of  mmniM  )■ 
popularity  with  them,  the  ktter  beiinBi  beb» 
self  took  part  io  the  plunder. 

After  ohtainiug  pussession  of  Bjicba,  Gaecua  tfi 
Valent  were  advai»ct»d  tu  the  ctmsnlsbip,  aad  i 
upon  the  oifioe  oii  the  Ut  of  S^ptcmbfr,  a.  n*  ^* 
Meoniime,  Antonius  Piuui^  who  bad  i 
bvour  of  V 
otid   Caccina 
Caeclua  met  ^ 

of  Verona,  utid   niiifht   with  hi* 
bAteeaailv  '      '        M9tv«ito^ 

tJiecMUi  d 

Ibal  purpo^  ^ —  !..„., -.  ,: ^  wbni 

tlu?  San*  tPBidwqr  iBid  bad  the  nemiiiimii  ef  t 

UusV  Aeet    BiH  wbeo  be  i 

his  sniditrrs  to  take  the  oath  « 

pasian,  tlicy  mwe  ngainat  him  ) 

In  this  stais  of  tiling*,  tliey  wen  ^ttnolwil  Iqr  A** 

toniuA,  who  cobiquefwt  tJiem 

forthwith  procoedod  to  asem 

most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  liiuga. 

at  the  fHQcosa  of    ' 


le,  Antomus  riuui^  wno  uba  aecM 
'  VespeeJitti  WMHifiiili!^  to  iatado 
vina  waa  MOOfdlo^y  ssnt  eniasi 

met  with  Antonids  in  tb«  tieiskbo« 


'  attompud  lo  pei^l 
itb  ol  nUegkMt  le  feT 
\m  and  nut  Ha  in  aeea. 
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^  ilk  idUkn,  and  tent  to  Atitonms  to  intercede 
on  dieir  beliftt£  Antomuft  despatched  Cnecinu  to 
yefpnakiw  who  tre&led  him  with  great  honour. 
When  th«  new*  of  hi»  ti«iich«!rj  rcach*?d  Romt;,  he 

El  deprived  af  hii  cooxalBhip^  and  liuscius  Ri'gii- 
dccted  in  ht*  ttead*  (Tac.  Hut,  \,  52,  53,  til, 
'70,  ii  2tK— 25.  30,  A\—Ai,  71,  99,  100,  iiu 
IS,  14,  31;  Dion  Caci.  hr,  10,  14;  JoMph.  J?*  J. 
Ir.  IK  §3.) 

Notluag  more  is  hetrd  of  Diednii  till  the  latt^^r  I 
end  of  tin  raign  of  Ve»tiafliiui  {^.  o.  79),  whon  he 
Bilered  into  a  plot  against  the  etnporor,  nuij  was 
iloin,  by  nrder  of  Titui,  lu  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
bl  tko  imperial  pedaoe.  (Diun  Coab.  IjtvL  16  ;,  Suet. 
TIL  (».)  Aooording  to  Aureliua  Victor  {Epit.  10), 
DMtdiMi  vmi  put  to  death  by  Titus  Wcnnsc  he  iiiift' 
pected  him  of  btriguing  with  his  miatreas  Ik-reiiice. 
}(K  Lie  INK'S  QxhjlWx^  a  senator  attached  to 
dtho'i  party,  a.  d.  C9  (Tac,  Hist,  ii,  53),  may  pi^r^ 
hqMi  he  the  Licijiiut  Caccina,  a  nmo  of  praetorian 
ttpk,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  iV.  xx.  18.  a.  7^0 
:.\F:crNA,  DtrClUS  ALBl'NUS,a  Roman 
irifct  who  fioiiriihed  under  Arcadiut  and  llono- 
Rutiliufi  NumaLiii}U«  In  his  Itinemr3'(i,S99) 
\  a  certain  Lk'cius,  a  man  of  high  Htation, 
lie  ftlyle«  ^*  Lncilli  nobtle  pignus/'  and 
m\mc  fittber  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  a*  a 
\  la  TumuA  and  Juvenal.  But  this  Dedoa,  the 
nippoted  to  be  the  lame  person  with  the 
,  wtm  of  Albinus  introduced  by  Macrobius 
w  ootiircmDg  with  PoAtumiiinus  (Saturn*  i.  2, 
init.),  aod  Deciu»  the  Either  u  identified  with 
Caeaaa  Albluut,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  ike  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  eumpanion  of 
Aoreliiu  Sytoinachat.  Moreover,  it  u  mniutnincd 
lliat  the  elder  DeciaSf  the  satinst,  h  the  indiTtdual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epiittles  of  Symtnachus  are 
addreaaed  (£/}.  Tit.  35-65,  comp.  viiL  21),  that  he 
moM  pfsefecius  nrbi  in  a.  d.  302  (Cod.  Thcod.  7.  tiL 
15.  a,  13  ;  Gniter,  Corp.  Imct,  p.  cclxxxvii,),  and 
tibtt  from  the  mcceaa  with  whieh  he  followed  in  the 
htH-tt/rfm  oi  Aumnca^s  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Lnaliiis  of  his  day.  Hence  tlie  expression  "  Lu- 
dlli  (Lucili)  nobiie  pignus'^''  applied  to  his  boil,  and 
hence  the  mistime  of  those  hiitorians  of  Utemture 
who  have  included  a  Lucillm  or  Lwmllus  (corrupt 
fimnaof  Lvd/iaf)  among  the  satincal  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigmms  in  the 
Onek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lucilliufi,  and 
lioigDed  by  Fabricius  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  ihe 
4-TrJ  af  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
of the  subject  of  this  ortiijle.  (Fabric, 
ijee,  vol.  ii.  p.  719.) 
^^^wb  of  conjecture  by  which  all  tlie^  facts 
^^^^Kirted  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
^MMinrif,  but  in  many  phices  the  tissue  is  too 
fnil  to  hnir  rough  handling.  (WemsdorC  PocL 
"  .  Jl/m.  vol.  iii.  p.  xiii.,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [  W.  R.] 
^IX  CA£'CILrS,  a  friend  of  Lcntolus  Spintber, 
I  Touftger,  apaken  of  by  Ciccro  in  B.  c  49,  (Cic, 

ni  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Pnie- 
.,..;; I  which  Seni'ius  lad  Am.  \ IL 
67 tl)  gives  ot  bim  runs  as  follows  :  At  Pmeneste 
th^re  iTfTe  poiitilices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
at  Aooie.  Tliere  were  however  two  brothers  called 
tndigrlM  (th«  common  reading  is  du  instead  of  M' 
dipBia^  but  is  «nd«:ntly  wrong)  who  had  a  sister, 
0^  <MM  ocoMSon,  while  she  was  littiiig  by  the  hre 
j^A^Jicorth,  a  fpark  lell  iJito  her  Inp,  whereby 
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thci  became  the  mother  of  a  non,  whom  sbe  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  iiifiwt  wat 
found,  lying  by  the  sido  of  a  Rre,  by  maidens  who 
hup  pi' nod  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  hiii  being  couhi- 
dered  a  son  of  V^ulcan.  This  child  was  Ou'cuhis^ 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  a»  a  robber,  together  with  a  numbor  of  com- 
mdea  who  were  ehepherds,  built  ibc  town  of  Prae- 
nesle.  He  kvitod  the  neighbourhood  to  the  celij* 
bration  of  public  gaxoea  at  Pmeneste,  and  wlien 
they  were  asKombl^,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  the  newly  built  town^  and  he  gave  weight  ta  his 
dem;uid  by  declnring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vnkan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  asM^rtiun^  he 
pmyed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
aflAerably  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  tlanie.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  rncognixe  him  a&  the 
fton  of  Vulcan,  and  to  icttle  at  Pratuieste.  The 
substance  of  thin  story  ii  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9),  The  two  brDtheri(uu/t$}etfe^)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hortung,  the  well-knowu 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  llomc  as  I^ares  and 
Peimtes,  and  their  sister  a  priestesa  of  the  hearth. 
Cneculus,  too,  isf  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  tho 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulam,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  prieste*s  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Ilar- 
tung  cnniipcli  the  name  Caeeulua  with  koLu  and 
Citteft,  The  manner  in  which  Cxieculus  obtaini 
settlers  for  his  new  town  rctembles  the  means  bj 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  got  women  for  bis 
Romans;  but  a  still  greater  sunikriiy  exisU  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Coeculus  and 
of  king  Senius  TulUua,  This  resemblance,  tog^ 
tlier  with  tho  connexion  of  Servins  Tullins  with 
Caia  Caecilio,  seem  to  indicate  that  Scrvius  Tulliiis 
was  the  representative  of  the  arune  idexi  at  Rome 
as  CfUHTulus  was  at  Pmeneste.  (llartung,i>wi?tf/*5(. 
d.  ftoMu  L  p.  88,  &c. ;  Klausen,  Aenem  u,  d.  Pfttat, 
p.7eJl,&c)  [L.  S.) 

CARCUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Cktidius,  censor 
a  a  312  and  consul  In  307  und  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudiub^  oa  ho  Is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDI'LTA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  ol 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  as  early  as 
B,  c,  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedicius  Noctuo,  in  R.  c. 
289,  The  only  cogiiomea  occurring  in  this  gem 
is  NocTUA  :  for  those  who  hlivo  no  euniame,  loe 
CAaDiriup.  The  name  do«s  not  occur  at  all  la 
the  later  limes  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caodiclus  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDTCIUS.  I.  L.  CABnirirs,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B,  c  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Serviliua 
Priscus  Structui,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year, 
(Liv.  ii.  52  J  Dionya  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  CAitDiciiJR,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs.  ia  Ji.  a  301,  that  he  Lad  hcard| 
in  the  silence  of  tho  night,  n  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  rangistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming,  (Liv.  v.  32;  VhiLGimiiL 
II;  ZonornA,  vjL  23.)  This  appears  to  bo  tho 
some  Caediciua,  a  centurion,  who  wn*  elected  at 
their  commander  by  the  Roumiis  that  had  fled  v» 
Veil  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  (JauJa, 
H^  c.  390.  He  led  out  bis  countrymen  tigaJnat  thir  | 
Htruscxtns,  who  availed  them  selves  of  f^  ..  •  j^-  "- 
tunes  of  the  Romans  to  |ilunder  the  \' 
I  ritory.  After  this  he  prr>postsi  tluit  ( jm  i 
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1»e  invited  to  become  thmt  general,  and  acccirding 
to  another  account  he  himself  earned  to  Ciunilliu 
the  derree  of  the  senate  sppoioting  hun  to  the  com- 
mand.   (Liv.  V.  45,  4(5 ;  Apptan,  CklL  &.) 

3.  C.  CABmcius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  con- 
m\  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded  the  omdry  m 
the  great  battle  with  the  Sammtet  in  B.  C  2dS. 
(Lir.  X.  40*) 

4.  Q.  CABDicruii  Q.  r,  Q.  v^  emn^  m,  c  256, 
died  in  hii  contuhhipf  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
tiflke  bj  M.  AtiHuft  Rp^lua.    (Fast  CaplL) 

CAE'DICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir- 
gflV  Aendd  {\z.  360,  */747).  [L.  S.] 

CAELES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Ktruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  havts 
come  to  Home  at  the  iu^itatian  of  one  of  the  eaHy 
Roman  kings,  and  to  hare  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  oilled  aifWr  him  the  CA<;Han.  In  w'hoge 
reign  however  he  i:ame,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  obserrea.  {Ann.  h,  65.)  Todtut  himself 
pUees  his  arriva!  at  Rome  in  the  n^ign  of  Tan^ui- 
nius  Priscna,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  pasnge  of  Festos  («.  v,  TkKnm  vicum)^ 
in  which,  moreover,  Coeles  and  Vibennn  are  spoken 
of  tta  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  nnather  pa*- 
■age  («.  It.  Caelimt  Mohm},  Diouysiui  (iu  36),  and 
Varro  (L  L.  v.  46,  ed.  Mailer),  stat*-  that  Caeles 
come  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulas  in  nssbt  him 
against  the  Sabioes.  The  Etruscan  story ^  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Cbudius, 
of  which  considerable  fmgmcnti  were  discovered  <t 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  Account,  Serrius 
Tullius,  aflerwflfdi  king  of  Rome^  was  originally 
a  fnllower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
ihared,  and  that  afterwirdt  orercome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remain  I  of  the  army  of  Caelea,  and  occupied  the 
Caeliiui  hill,  which  he  odled  after  the  name  of  his 
fonner  eomnuuider.  It  is  prohaWe  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migmiians  to  Rome,  and  thut  Caeles  Vi henna  Is 
tlins  Tepreaenied  as  the  leader  of  each.  ( Niebuhr« 
HwL  ^Home^rol  L  p.  381,  &c.;  Mailer, ^Tfraabr, 
▼ol,  i.  jp.  116,  &c.) 

CAELESTI'NITS,  an  historian  of  the  Empins 
relerred  to  by  Trebellius  PoUio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerioa.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  RJ 

CAE-LIA  or  COrU.^  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Salla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
borrvntieft.     (Plut  SuiL  6.) 

CAE7.IA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
CacUm  TuM.  (Fx^khel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
tilt  riiniluity  of  the  names,  Caetius  is  frequently 
conliood^  with  GaecilJDt.  The  gens  traced  iU 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Cacles  Vibennu,  in 
the  tioM  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  member*  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
b^Slliuiing^  of  the  fint  century  b.  c,  :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  coniulship  was  C.  Caelius  Cddui  in 
B.C  94.  There  were  only  two  fiunity-uames  in  this 
gens,  CAtDLTH  and  Rufu*  :  the  other  cognomens 
ai«  p'rsonal  surnumes,  chiefly  of  frcedmen.  For 
Dioitr  wtthoat  a  stimame  ■«(!  T^itLrra, 

CAI;:LI0M0NTA*.NUS  ^  '  montanus), 
the  nnme  of  a  tuuilY  of  tin-  '  ■*,    Almost 

!  tuembeis  wf  this  geui  i.^.:    xruame  Tfi- 
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cnstns^  and  the  name  of  CaeHonaaiHMi  IM  1^ 
dfMibtedly  given  to  the  family  dwcUiaf  «B  lla 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  othtn  «f  tke 
tame  gens. 

K  T.  VntoiNius  TasGOffTD*  CUi 
consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  I 
leiisis,  in  which  year,  accorting  to  1 
the  battle  at  the  \sk»  Regittua  via  fMi^.    Af 
cording  to  the  same  accoimta* 
the  consulship  becanse  he  suspected  kl*  < 
Slid  was  afterwards  made  dictator.     Tbt  laiili^ 
however,  is  usuaUy  phicrd  two  years  < 
umv^  No.  l.J     (Ltv.  ii.  2! ;  Diooya.  vi  \ 

2.  A.  ViRoiNitra  A.  p.  TajoosTua  Cai 
TAMT.H,  called  by  Dionj'sius  A.  Viiginioa  Mm 
consul  &.  c  494,  the  year  in  which 
«t<«ded  to  the  Sacred  MountJiin.  Previoaa  1 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volaa*  vhM 
he  had  dcleated  in  battle,  and  had  %tkm  Ifla  4 
their  chief  towns,  VfHtnie.  He  ia  ttflJaMi  |f 
Dionygiuf  as  one  of  ihi  ten  envoy*  aaDi  tj  W 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  ( Lir.  it  SS--IV} 
Dionys.  vi.  34,  4*2,  69 ;  Aacon.  m  CormL  |l  li, 
ed.Orelli.) 

3.  A.  ViRGiNirs  A.  r.  A-  w.  Tfuctovrtv  Ca» 

LIOMONTAKUS  ■«"  *>f  No.  2,  COOMll  IR  4<>$t« 

ngainit  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eTentnally  i 
through  the  valour  of  his  aoIdierB,  though  hb  nif 
was  nearly  destntyed  in  consequeraea  of  hit  sia 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii  63;  Diouya.  tx.  M;  Dioi 
%l  70.) 

4.  Sr.  VmoiHius  A.  r.  A.  N.  TaironT9  Oat 
LioiioNTANUs,  son  of  No.  3,  ceiiaol  ».  c.  4J^  ii 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  taecularea  are  aiid  « 
have  been  celebmted  the  second  tima.  (Lav.iiL 
31  •  Dionyi.  x.  31  \  Diod.  lii  4 ;  C«ii«if.  d$  ZMr 
Xat.  17.) 

5.  T.  Viaomii^  T.  r.  TaMTo«Ti>»  CAmLioao)** 
TANUH,  consul  fi^  c  449.  (liv.  iii4{3i  IMoaj^ 
xi.  5)  ;  I>i^>fL  nil.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COFLIUS.  !.  M.  Cablip^ 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cate,  iht 
tensor,  whom  Ciito  nttncked  in  a  speech,  IB  whiek 
among  other  hard  thrn|L;»  he  said,  that  Caelios  waaid 
speak  or  liuld  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  hiaad.  (CML 
i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Cablics,  eo«nmanded  aa  Itgya  la  11^ 
cum  in  l!ie  war  against  P^rseiu^  i^c  1(9,  a>i 
was  defealtnl  tn  an  attempt  whicli  ha  nade  to  o^ 
tain  posaesaion  of  Uscana  in  iba  aoinilfv  of  lla 
Penestae,  a  town  which  waa  gjWifairf  \ff  Iha 
Macedonians,     (Liv.  xliil  31.) 

^  p.  CASLtra,  was  pbced  in  tha  camaiiiil  af 
PUcei]tia  by  the  consul  Ch.  Octaviiu^  a^  c»  87^  lad 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  CtouaV  «n«y,  hs 
cauicd  himRelf  to  be  put  to  death  by  U  PetniniiM» 
that  be  might  not  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  tha  V 
party.    (VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  CABiJtts,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  ] 
proi'tor  with  Verre*,  a.  c  74.    (Cic  c, 

5.  M.  CAmuris  a  Rojuan  kn^ht, 
V'erres  to^^k  away,  at  Lilyhaaiun, 
i-avs.  (Cic.  P Vrr,  iv.  47.)  A»  Ckaro  aija  thai 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  thna«  &  C  f  1« 
hfi  nmy  bo  the  same  M*  Caelius  who  is  analist^ 
in  the  (vmtion  for  Flacfua,  a,  c.  59.  (CSc  jw 
F/ocr,  4) 

6.  C.  CAai^iva,  tribttne  of  Iha  pleba,  R.  &  it, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  hia  i 
dtcrees   of  the   tenatn    dirvctad 
(CoeL  Oft.  Oc,  mi  Fum,  viiL  9.) 
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CAENIS. 

7.  Q.  Cabuus,  a  friend  and  foDower  of  M.  An- 
tonhn,  attacked  bj  Cicero.     (Pkil.  xiiL  2,  12.) 

8.  Caklius,  an  UMuer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
tome  dealingB.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  xii.  5,  6,  tlL  8, 
xiii  3.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.    [Antifatkr.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.     [Apiavs.] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Aurslunus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.     [Balbinub.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Cursor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.     [Pollio.] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.     [Roscios.] 
CAELIUS  SARIN  US.     [Sabinua.] 
CAELIUS     FIRMIANUS     SYMPOSIUS. 
fSvuposius.] 
CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.     [Vinicianus.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori- 
ginally a  freedwonian  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Clandina.    After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Fkna  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  lire  with 
him  and  treated  her  lUmost  as  his  legal  wife.    She 
had  yerj  great  infloence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac- 
qaired  immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  &Tour  of 
the  emperor.   Domitian,  howerer,  treated  her  with 
some  eontempt     After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  concubines  in  her  place.     (Dion  Casa.  Ixri. 
U;   Suet.  VtqK  8,  21,  J)am.  IZ) 
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M.  CAEPAHIUS.  1.  Of  Tarradna,  a  town 
in  Latiom,  was  one  of  Catiline^  conspirators,  wh« 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  whm  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
OTertaken  in  his  flight,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspinp 
tors  in  the  Tollianam,  b.  c.  63.  (Cic.  m  CaL  iii 
6;  Sail  CbA  46,  47,  55w) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  46.   {Ad  Faun,  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothera,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  Tery  indus- 
trious and  hiborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  BruL  69,  pro 
Cluent  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli; 
Quintil  ir.  2.  §  19,  vi.  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  CassiuB(zlT. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  howerer,  if 
not  mentioMd  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  bj 
Dion  Cassias  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  nam«  of  a  patrician  fiunOy  oC 
the  Serrilia  gena« 


Srsifink  Cabpionoic 

1.  Cn.  Senrilius  Caepio,  Coa.  b.  c  253. 

2.  Cn.  Serriliui  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  203. 
8.  Cn.  Senrilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  1 69. 


4.  Q.  FaUns  BCaximns 
Serriliamu,  Cot.  B.a  142. 


5.  Cn.  Senrilius  Caepio, 

Cos.  B.C.141,  Cens.B.&125. 


6.  Q.  Senrilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.C.140. 


Q.  Serrilins  Caepioy 
Cot.  a  c.  106. 


8.  Q.  Senrilius  Caepio,  Quaest  b.  c.  100, 
mairied  Liria,  the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Dmsus. 


9.  Q.  Sernlius  Caepio,  Tri- 
banns  Militom,  b.  c.  72. 


12.  Q.  ServHiui  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  nrarderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Thesonof  No.  10, 
bnl  adopted  by  No.  9. 
[BnuTua,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cif.  Sbbvilivs  Cn.  p.  Cv.  n.  Cabpio,  consul 
b.  c  25a,  in  the  fint  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
ooOei^ae,  C.  Sempronins  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  aeooont  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blabbub,  No.  1. 

2:  Cm.  SsRviLnTt  Cv.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
probably  a  gnmdson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  eleeted  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
B.  &  21 3 ;  ounla  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  1m  obtained  the  citT  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  20S.  In  Uf  eonsolship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  ai  hk  DfOfinee,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 
1  iHio  M^  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


10.  Senrilia,  married 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  20.  J 


11. 


Sery  ilia,  married 
L.  Licinitts  Luculluiy 
Cos.  B.  c.  74. 


engagement  took  pkoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particdars  of  it  are  preaenred. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  ore* 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thenoe  to  Africa.  In  order  to  orevent  tms,  th# 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  oonsol  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpidna 
Galba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  B.C.  102, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
enconrsae  the  Roman  allieo  in  the  proqwct  of  tin 
war  wiUi  Antiochua.  Ha  died  in  the  pestilence  M 
174.  (LiT.  xzT.  2,  xxriii.  10,  38|  46,  xzix.  88^ 
zxz,  1,  19, 24,  xxzT.  28,  zU.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbrviliub  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabho,  aoa  if 
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No.  2  (Liv*  xli,  2fi)  curiilt*  iwdile  u.  c.  17%  wKeu 
htj  celebrated  ^e  Romnn  ^n)c»  over  again ,  on  ac- 
tunutt  of  prudigiei  which  had  octiirred  ;  aiid  pnu'tor 
ILC,  )7<4,  when  hu  obtaJucd  the  provincu  of  Fur- 
Uici  dpiam.  Uu  hLft  return  to  ludy,  he  wiu  ont*  o»f 
the  atnlinHadori  »cnt  into  Macedonin  to  renounce 
ilM  Roniiifi  AUiiiticc  with  Per^cua ;  aiid  lie  was  am* 
nA  in  1  (lii  With  l^,  Murcins  Phdippus.  Coepio  pb- 
vmiuL'd  In  luUy;,  hiKcolk-ngue  hod  Mnoodoaiii  iw  his 
provinces  (Liv.  xl  59,  xVu  26,  zlii.  25,  xLiiL  13, 
U,  17  ;   Ck.  iiruL  20,  de  Sencd.  5.) 

4,  Q.  Yauw^  Maxiuus  Servilianuk,  »on  of 
Ko»  3,  consul  in  d.  c,  142,  iti'as  adopt<.>d  by  Q.  Fa- 
Uiit  MAximus.    [M^xi^kiitB,] 

5.  Cn.  Skkvilius  Cn«  f.  Cn.  n«  Caepio,  ton  of 
No,  3,  wnB  consul  tt.  i..  1 41  (Cic  acf  AU.  xiL  5,  <i^ 
/Va.  ii  1U),  otid  censor  in  125.  In  hit  ccnsonhip 
i*tie  of  tbe  aqiuediKtit  the  Aqmi  Trpula^  for  aup- 
}»lytng  Hoai«  with  water,  was  conKtructed*  (Fitm- 
iilu  de  Aquaed.  8  ;  Cic  Verr,  i  55 ;  Veil  Pat  il 
100 

,  «.  Cm*  Skrviliub  Cn.  w.  Cn.  n-  Cakpio,  ton  of 
No.  a,  coniul  Ik  c,  140  With  C.  LwUmm  (Cic  £*n*r 
4«^  *,  OWquL  82),  iiiccccded  hii  brother,  Q.  Fabins 
MniiniD*  b^or^'ilitmus  in  Lite  conduct  of  the  war 
Mgnittst  ViriuthuA  in  Lusit&nia.  Ills  brother  liud 
}tuule  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriiithut,  which  had 
Itecn  coiifiraied  by  the  scnatct ;  but  Caopiof  by  re- 
prejw'ntinp  that  th«  trwity  was  nnfavoumhttf  to  the 
itttcrtftts  of  Rome,  pertumdt'd  the  senate:  to  allow 
him  at  lin»t  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  lor  as  he  could, 
■ecretly*  and  finally  to  deckre  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Vina  thai  sent  two  of  bis  moit 
fiiithfid  friejiids  to  Cacpio  to  offer  terms  of  pcoce  j  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  aisoMinale  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murden>d 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  of- 
tcrwiirds  fled  to  Coepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immodiate  atop  to  the  war.  After  buryiag 
the  corpise  of  Viriathua  with  preat  mn;^iificcDce, 
hit  floldierv  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
Undertook  an  expi-dition  n^inst  Soguntum.  Ee- 
pntied  from  thence,  he  crowed  the  Bactis,  closely 
punned  by  Caepio,  aiid,  deBpuiring  of  success,  at 
kl^th  furrendcred,  with  aU  hi  a  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
mm  general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  unn&, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
tlioy  might  not  turn  robber*  from  want  of  the  ne- 
ce«s(iries  Off  life.  (Appian,  liigp.  70,  75,  7*>;  Liv. 
A;^«r,  54 ;  Flor,  ii.  17;  Eutrop.  it,  16  ;  Oros.  v.  4  ; 
VttlL  l*ot  ii,  I ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  1 4  ;  Aim^L  Vict. 
tie  IVr.  ///.  71;  Uiod,  xxiiL  Bel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
bit  Mjldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
jtrodered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  hit  cavalry  on  one  occasioD.  (Dioa  Cms, 
Proff.  luiiL  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar,) 

The  two  hut-mentioned  brothers.  Not.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  (BrttL  25)  among  tbe  RMBan 
iimtorm.  He  says,  that  thojr  IBSlstcd  thtir  ^mU 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory*  fatit  iliQ  mem 
by  their  authority  and  iuHuence.  They  appearsd 
01  wityotiM  iigaiusl  Q.  Pumpinui.  (VaL  Muic  vilL 
&.  1 1 1  Cie.  f»ft>  FomL  7.) 

f .  Q*  Sn^nuvh  Q.  r.  Cut.  n.  Cakpuh  aon  of 
Nck  6f  waa  pnctor  about  ».  ci  ll(l|  and  obtained 
Ihe  pfovinoe  o^  Fnrthor  Spain*  ai  wa  laam  inm 
the  irtontpkal  Paati«  thai  h»  ynmapht 


Ulii; 
«1. 


trhmipiied  ovar  iha 
H  i\  1011,    Hiatri- 
MAvimus  (vL  d« 
'  the  piity  writer, 
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as  far  as  we  are  awane,  who  re&Trs  ta  III  vicMis 
in  Lutiiann.  He  was  consuU  bu  cv  IM*  mvh  C 
Atiliuii  Serranus,  and  p<tipoi«!>d  a  lav  Ibr  BWIifiii 
the  judicia  to  the  aenaton,  of  which  Ukeybni  hii« 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C  OubI^ 
Ttiat  this  was  the  object  of  GaepioV  la»«  yiaw 
uAembly  oertatn  from  a  pwiiiago  of  TaeiCDi  {Am, 
jEii.  60);  though  many  modem  writttn  han*  nt' 


ted,  from  Julius  Oh««|Ufms  (c.  lOl  L  thai  Ui  W 
opened  tho  judicia  to  the  tonal*  and  the  amJItt  is 
oommon.     It  teems,  bowevai^  Ihal  tMi  n  wm 


n^pealed  shortly  afterwarda 

At  tbe  Cimbri  and  Teutones  wen 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  proirtnce  of  OaHia  Ks^ 
bonvnfiis.     The  inhabitants  of  Tnlosa,  the  eaptlid 
of  the  Tectoeii^ui,  had  revolted  to  tlie  CSmbci ;  si4 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  weallJiy  cities  in  thw 
districts,  and  possesiod  a  temple  arhkh  aw  «il>- 
bxatcd  for  its  immense  treasnrea,  Caopio  oweHf 
availed  himself  of  the  [tretejrt  which  the  tnhantMa 
bad  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plontdir 
lioth  of  the  city  and  the  temple  The  wcoito  wM 
he  thus  aciiuired  was  enonnous ;  bat  he  was  thsmf^ 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  as  the  ii]bwi|oiiat  ^ 
structioQ  of  bii  army  aal  hia  own  unhappy  ftn 
were  legarded  aa  a  divine  posialuiieiii  for  bli  ma^ 
legious  act.    Hence  too  arose  the  proveih,  **Atna 
Tolosanum  habet.**  (Stmk  iv.  p.  IflSt  Dian  Cte 
Frii/7.  xcviL  p.  41  ;    Gell.  iii.  9;   Jiistro.  tuiLli 
Oros.  T.  In.)     He  was  continued  in  his  oonmii 
in  Qaul  in  the  following  year  (b»  r.  105)^  in  «%iel 
tome  writers  place  tbe  mck  of  Tolosa;  ami,  tbi 
there  might  be  a  still  ttmngcr  forte  to  oppMi  lit 
Cimbri,  the  confrul  Cn.  Mdllius^  or  Maniituk,  m 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  (isllut  Na^ 
boncnsit.    Ai  howoTer  Caepio  and  Jdaltiui  mli 
not  agree,  they  divided  tho  proruice  Wlweqi  ika^ 
one  having  the  country  we»t»  and  tlit  othrt'  At 
country  e;»tt,   of  the    Rhone.      Soon  aUsrvH^ 
M.  AureliuH  S(^urua  was  defeated  by  tha  C&nbii 
and    Mnlliut  sent  for  Caepio,    that    they  ol^ 
unite  their  fyrceg  to  oppose  the  common 
Caepio  at  fint  refused  to  come,  but 
fearing  lest  Malliut  sliould  reap  oil  the  ^hfl^  M 
defeotiug  tbe  Cimbri,  be  crossed  the  Rhooa  flpd 
marched  towards  the  consul.     Still,  howvtfC^  la 
would  hold  nt>  conmiunication  with  htm ;  ht  a^ 
camped  separately ;  and   that  he  miffht  lavi  M 
opportunity  of  iinishing  the  war  him«eli,  ho  piliM 
hit  camp  between  the  conitd  and  tha  iin<my>    M 
tbi«  juncture,  wiih  tuch  a  fonridahia  mttMf  • 
their  fronts  the  utmoitt  prudence  and  rniMfahj 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  diaeed 
was  fatnl      The  Roman  toldiert   nw  thist  od 
eompeiled  C«tepio,   agninst   hit  wil1«  to  vnila  Us 
fonet  with  tliute  of  MaIHus.     Rut  thla  ^  atl 
matters^    The  discurd  of  Mallitts  and  Cvp 
•ed  more  and  nora,  and  ih«y  appear  to  hate 
Mpamted  aflitn  before  thoy  wtM  attacked  ly  tht 
Cimbffi^  aa  Floras  tpcaki  ei  the  ddin^ef 
and  Oaepio  aa  two  eepnttt 
they  were  attacked  toother  or 
was  the  tame.    Boib  armies  wm 
80,000  luldiett  and  40,000 
only  leu  men  an  taid  to  haia 
Ii  was  one  of  the 
the  Benifloa  hid  r 
which  H  happened,  the  6th  of  OelohoK, 
of  the  bfaick  dayt  in  the 
Cots.  Ft-aif.  trviit.  scix.  pp*  4U  4^$  liv, 
Ofos.  V.  liJ;  ball  Jiy.  114  t   Flee.  UL  S'l 
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7;  VeU.  PkL  ii  IS;  Val  Max.  iv.  7.  §  S; 
or.  19,  Sarior.  3,  LueulL  27.) 
o  Mimf  ed  the  battle,  but  was  depriTed  of 
mum  by  the  people.  Ten  yean  afterwards 
S)  he  was  bioiight  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
anus  on  account  of  his  misconduct  in  this 
d  although  he  was  defended  by  the  orator 
iut  CiBSBos,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
•mL  44),  and  by  nuuiy  others  of  the  Ro- 
stocacy,  he  was  condemned  and  his  pro- 
nfiscated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
kcoording  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
lang^  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
-ds  exposed  to  new  on  the  Oemonian  steps, 
[ax.  Ti  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
fnerally  receired  account,  he  escaped  from 
diroogh  the  assutance  of  the  tribune  L. 
la  R^pnus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna, 
az.  iT.  7.  §  3 ;  Cie.  /m>  BalU  11.) 

Sbrvilius  Caspio,  quaestor  nrbanus  in 
9.  He  majf  have  be«n  the  son  of  Na  7, 
the  latter  in  all  probability  obtained  the 
tip  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
OB  old  enough  to  obtain  the  qnaestorship 
rs  afterwards.     In  his  qnaestonhip  Caepio 

the  lex  frumentaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
IBS,  and  when  Satuminns  insisted  upon  put- 

law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
lUeagues,  Caepio  intorrupted  the  voting  by 
arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  hiw  irom 
irried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
{majesUuyt  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 

that  T.  Betucius  Barrus  spoke  against 
rhe  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
by  L.  Aeiius  Praeconinus  Sdlo,  who  corn- 
rations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
Romans  at  xhtA  time.  (Auct.  ad  Herentu 
:ic.^ra«/.  46,56.) 

e  contests  of  the  year  B.  c.  91,  Caepio  de- 
be  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
ites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judiciaria  of 
lune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
Caepio  ai)d  Drusus  had  formerly  been 
timate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
tiad  married  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
s,  as  some  modem  writers  would  interpret 
B  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-biw  is 
have  arisen  firom  competition  in  bidding  for 
.t  a  public  auction  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiiL  1. 
but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin , 
BOW  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
rr.  The.  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
ons,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
wo  hostile  armies.  To  strike  terror  into 
ite,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
leaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
rtion  {repetumdae),  and  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
t  consul,  of  bribery  {ambittu).  Both  accusa- 
owever,  seem  to  have  fail^,  and  Scaurus, 
hit  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  Fra(f,  cix.  ex.  p.  45 ; 
i.  17  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxviiL  9.  s.  41 ;  Cic. 
N.  46,  BnL  62,  pro  &aur,  1 ;  Ascon.  t» 
p.  91,  ed.  OrellL)  The>  assassination  of 
shortly  afterwards  was  supposed  by  some 
been  conmiitted  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
kareL  Vict  ds  Vir.  JiL  66.) 
kit  bceaking  oat  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  b.  c.  90,  Caepio  ngain  aoensed  his 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causmg  the 
revoit  of  the  allies^  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Ascon.  ta 
iSmatr.  p.  22.)  Caepio  to<^  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  ue  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  MariiSi 
the  command  of  the  consubur  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  soeeess,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompaediia,  tho  leader  ol 
the  enemy^s  army,  who  had  pretended  to  xevoh  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  m  conseqoence.  (B.&  90.) 
(Appian,  B,ai  40,  44 ;  Liv.  J^  78.) 

9.  Q*  SxRviLios  Cakpio,  son  of  No.  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartacos, 
&  G.  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aeniis  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  ia  called  tho 
brother  of  Cato  Utioensia,  because  his  mother  livia 
had  been  Biairied  prsviously  to  M.  Porehu  Qstoi 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticeniis.  (Pint  CaL 
Min.  8,  11.) 

10.  11.  Sbbtoiak    [Sbbvilia.] 

12.  Q.  SBRvuiva  CABPia  Bbotvb.  [Bftirvv%« 
No.  21.] 

la  Cn.  SBBviLiut  Caxpio,  tho  fiither  of  Sev* 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Ch«diai,  perished  by  shivwndt. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.    (Ocoit^tt.  xn.20.) 

14.  SsRViLitrs  Cabpjo,  was  obo  of  Caesar'k 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (b.  c.  59)  •gafaist  B»> 
bulua.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daa(|^- 
tor,  Jilia,  bat  was  oUiged  to  give  her  up  Ib  fiivonr 
of  Pompey.    As  a  compensation  &r  her  1om»  ho 


received  the  promise  of  Pompey^  daii|^tei^  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Fsostas  Sdhk 
(Appian,  B.  C,  iL  14;  Suet.  Omiu  21;  Phit  Can, 
14,  Pomp,  47 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  zxxviii  9.) 

CAE'PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conniired  with  Murena 
against  Augustas  in  b.  c.  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (mc^etUu^  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  lir.  3 ;  YeU.  Pat  ii.  91 ;  Suet.  Aua. 
19,  7V5.  8 ;  Senec.  de  Clem.  9,  de  BrtvU,  ViL  o.) 

CAFPIO  CRISPI'NUS,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Oranius  Maroellus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  d.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac.  AfM,  L  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  PHny  {H.  N.  xxL  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERE'LLIA,  a  Roman  kdy  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  fiiendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  gi^eat  leaL 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  proper^,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procuratores  were  strongly  recommended,  ia 
B.  c.  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  reoommendatorj 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intioDate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  indined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  AU.  xii  51,  xiii  21,  22,  zir. 
19,  XV.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufins  Galenus  charges  Cieero 
with  bavins,  in  his  old  age,  had  aa  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvL  la)  How 
fiir  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  eaijr  to  say ; 
the  only  fiwU  which  an  atteslo4  beyond  a  d(NU}ft 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  during  the 
latter  period  of  hig  life,  and  that  letters  of  hit  ad- 
dressed to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Quinti- 
lion.  (tL  3.  §  1 12.)  The  charge  of  Calenus  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  13th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  tn  praeceptU 
omnibm  entare  severiiatem^  in  epi$tolU  ad  CaereUiam 
iubene  petulanHam,  [  I^«  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunilj  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Jcjlia  Qsns.]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  b.  c. 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  nia  life  of  Aelius  Yerus  (c.  2),  men- 
tions four  difiisrent  opinions  respecting  its  origin  : 
l.That  the  word  signified  an  eksphant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Jnlii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant 
2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  (eaesu»)  out  of  his  mother^s  womb 
«after  her  death ;  or  8.  Because  he  had  been  bom 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (eaeaaries)  on  his 
head ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  acure-coloured  (eaesn) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  (s. «. 
Cbesar),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Oae$ar 
and  oaetariet  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  ifc^  **  hair,**  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  firom  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Senr.  ad  Virg,  Am,  i  290 ;   Plin.  H.  N. 
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vii  7.  a.  9;  Solin.  1. 1  62;  Zooar.  z.  Il)»  brns 
without  doubt  firom  a  fidae  cdjiBolqgy.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  waa  the  om  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  {Le,\  by  the  noat  learned  sMn,  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  abiolately,  as  we  koev 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Mooriah  langasge: 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  aad  die 
statement  of  Servius  {L  c)  is  undonbledly  fidae, 
that  the  grandfiither  of  the  dictator  obtained  tlw 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  eJephant  with  hii 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  wen  aerenl  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  tiiMu 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymolqgy  of  this  nsDw  b 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ertt  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — ^**clamm  et  doiatoruni  con 
aetemitate  mundi  nomen.**  (Spart.  AtL  Ver,  1.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustas  as  the  adopted  sos 
of  the  dictatoi^  and  was  by  Aiigoftoa  handd 
doMm  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberina.  It  eontinaed 
to  be  used  by  Caliguh^  CIaiidiiia»  uA  Nens  m 
members  either  by  adoption  or  fonnle  descent  4 
Caesar^s  fomily;  but  thouflfa  the  finnily  beessM 
extinct  with  Nero,  suooeeding  eiii|nrec8  still  re- 
tained it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  nama,  as  for  is- 
stance,  Imperaior  Canar  DomMamm  At^futm. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  AeUns  Yeraa,  he  i^vei 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caenr ;  and  from  thii 
time,  tiiough  tiie  tide  of  Aw^udm  eontiniied  ts  bt 
oonfoied  to  the  reigning  prince,  thai  of  Cbanr  wm 
also  granted  to  the  second  pefson  in  the  state  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  eoDDBxion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  fomily  ia  to  a  oonsidenble 
extent  conjectural.  A  full  aoooont  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  ia  given  in  Dn- 
mann^k  (vesdUcUo /Zomi^  ToL  in.  pu  118,  && 
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1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  &  c  2M, 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 


3.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c  183. 

I 
5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  &  c.  166. 


4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil.  a  c  181. 
b*.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c.  157. 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c  123. 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c.  90, 
Cens.  B.  c.  89,  married  Fulvia. 

I 


11.  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
Cos.  &  c.  64. 

13.  L.  Juhus  Caesar, 
died  B.  c.  46. 


12.  Julia,  married 

1.  ALAntonius, 

2.  P.  Lentulus. 


8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  married  Popillia. 


10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  StraboYopisciM, 
Aed.  cur.  B.  a  90. 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfother  of  th«  dictator, 
married  Marcia. 


15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married 
Aurelia. 


1 6.  Julia,  married 
C.  Marius. 


.  Jium 


17.  Sex.  JuiraaCae«r, 

Cos.  B.C.91. 
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1 

.  Jvuut  €▲»▲», 
dktatoivmazried 

.    CoMOtk. 

.  Cornelia, 
b  Pompeuu 
.  CBlpaniia. 

19.  Jnlia  major, 
married 

1.  L.Piiiariiu. 

2.  Q.  Pedios. 

20.  Julia  minor, 
married  M. 
AUusBalbus. 

ilia,  married 
L  Pompeiiif. 

22.  CaeMrion,  a  ton 
byCleopatiB. 

23.  Sex.  Jaliu  Caesar, 
Flam.  Onirin. 

24.  Sex.  Julius  CaeMr, 
died  B.  c.  46. 

Sbx.  Julius  Cabsar,  jnaetor  b.  c  208, 
ed  the  proTince  of  Sidly.  On  his  return  he 
06  of  the  amhassadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 
ins  Crispinus,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
»  Mareellna,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
mild  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
I.  (LiT.  xxTiL21,22,29.) 
L  Julius  Casrar,  gnnd&ther  of  No.  6,  as 
m  from  the  Cq>itoline  FastL 
L  Juuus  (Caxsar),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
r  &  c.  183,  had  the  proTince  of  GaUia  Cia- 
,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trant- 
Gfamls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  boild- 
16  town  of  Aqnileia,  which  they  had  com- 
d.   (Liv.  xxxix.  45.) 

Sbx.  Julius  Cabsar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
e  of  the  soldiers,  &  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
roeonsnl  L.  Aemilios  PanUns.  In  170  he 
mt,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronios  Blaesus 
jan  Abdera  to  liberty.  (LIt.  zL  27,  xliiL  4.) 
L.  Julius  (Cabsar),  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
r  B.  c.  166.  (Liv.  xIt.  44.) 
Sbx.  Julius  Sbx.  p.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  cnrole 
&  a  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
{oe  Cn.  Cornelius  Dobbella,  the  He<nrra  of 
DO  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurelius 
!•.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  a.  17;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
•'ast  Capit) 

Sbx.  Julius  Cabsar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
r  nrbanus  in  b.  c.  123.  (Cic.  pro  Dom,  53 ; 
r.  iL  13.) 

L.  Julius  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  &ther 
.  9  (Fast  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 
ireTiously  married  to  Q.  Catulus. 
L.  Julius  L.  p.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar,  called 
iously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
,  was  consul,  b.  c.  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
the  Social  war  broke  out  His  legates  in 
ar  were  Sulla,  Cnissus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
ind  M.  Marcellus.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
by  attacking  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated 
sir  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeser- 
hich  still  remained  fiiithful  to  the  Romans, 
g,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Qal- 
1  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
he  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
le  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
\  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
ed,  and  Gaewr,  mraecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
ider,  sent  them  back  to  Africa.  Encouraoed 
a  defection,  PSpius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
wooeeded  to  attack  CaMar''s  camp,  but 
i  with  a  kas  of  6000  men.    This  vic- 


tory caused  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  dtixens 
laid  aside  tbs  military  cloaks  {9090)%  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  waa 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  contrary,  Caeaar  withdrew  firam  Aoerraa 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato ;  and  Caesar  himself  while 
marching  to  Acerrae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  E^patiua.  (Appian,  B,  C.  L 
40—42,  45;  VelL  Pat  IL  15;  Liv.  EpiL  73; 
Plin.  ^.  AT.  iL  29.  a.  80;  Obseqo.  e.  115;  Cic  <fe 
Dw,  L  2,  pro  F6hL  15,  pro  PUmo.  21 ;  Flor.  iiL 
18.8  12;  Oroa.v.  18.)    , 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caoiar  to  bring  forward  a  kw  for  granting 
the  citisenship  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  fruthfuL  {Le»  Julia  de  Civitaie,^  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them;  imd  many  prefeired 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
dtisens.  (Cic  pro  Balb,  8 ;  YdL  PM.  iL  16 ; 
GelL  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  a  89,  Caesar^  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculum,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B,  C* 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake :  hs 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  ulnesa,  and  waa  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebius.  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Lidnius  Crassus  (Cic  .proilneA. 
5  ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  xiiL  3.  a.  5,  xiv.  14.  s.  16 ;  Fertoa, 
fl.  o.  Riferrxyt  and  was  engaged  in  canying  into 
eflect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanns  and  Caiboi, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citiaenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  dti- 
sens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B,  C.  L  49 ;  Yell  Pat  iL  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  in  b.  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marius  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  L  72 ;  Flor.  iiL  21.  §  14 ;  Asoon. 
M&a«r.p.24,ed.OreIli;yaLMax.ix.ZS2;  Cic 
<feOraliiL3,  TWw/.  v.  19.) 

10.  C  Julius  L.  p.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar  Strabo 
Vopiscus  (oomp.  Cic  PkIL  iL  5 ;  Yam^  A  it  L 
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r.  I  10;  Pltn.  tL  N.  xvil  3,  «,  4),  «in  of  No.  R, 
and  biH^ther  of  No.  9.  IJe  comtnetMred  hU  (luhtk 
cart?er  in  b,  c  103,  iwhen  •till  y»ung,  by  nccti.«ing 
T.  AlbuciuA*  who  hsd  been  pmutor  ia  Sicily,  of 
extortion  {repHtmtlat)  in  thnt  province!  Cii.  Pom- 
peiui  Stmbo,  who  Imd  been  qitacstor  to  Alba- 
dm,  wished  to  conduct  llie  proftecution,  but  wai 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Cacair.  Albuciu*  was  con- 
demned, and  thp  tpeccb  which  CacKir  delivered  on 
Ihift  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  hi«  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  aptKiintnicnt  of  an  accnscr  agiunist  DolabciiiL 
(Suet  Cbef,  55,)  lie  was  curule  sedile  in  a,  c  M 
in  the  consulship  of  his  bnithcr,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  »ome  modern  writers  state  \  for 
we  ore  told,  that  he  was  oedile  in  the  triboneship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  9t>. 
In  B.  c.  88  bo  became  ft  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  baring  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
BUpi^rted  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
bOMd  by  tlte  popular  party.  This  contt^t  was, 
mdeod,  as  Asomius  statcik,  one  of  the  immediate! 
omseft  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
P.  Snlpicius  atid  P*  Anttstius,  eontended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesur  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  Tiolation  of  the  lex  Annalis;  but  &ince 
he  pefMTfered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes hod  reenursc  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sidla  entered 
Rome,  and  eirpelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party;  but  ttpon  hia  departnre  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  WOT  againit  Mithridalee^  Moriui  and  Cin- 
lui  obtained  possession  of  the  city  (n.  c,  87)t  and 
C*  Cne^r  was  put  to  death,  together  with  hi»  bro- 
ker Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs, 

C.  Caesar  was  regiuded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  his  i^^  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  tt*  one  of  the  fcp<^ers  in  the  second  book 
of  bis  **  De  Oratore."  Wit  was  the  chief  chamc- 
ieristic  of  Coesor^s  otBtory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contempamries ;  bat  be  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  Ills  tragedies  were  dittin- 
guiahed  by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
mnu  defects  na  bis  oratory.  His  contempomry 
Aoans  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  V^olerins 
Ibudioiis  (Hi.  7. 1 11),  to  hare  regarded  Caesar's 
poetry  aa  very  inferior  to  hia  own.  The  naniM  of 
tl»^o  of  hia  tragedies  are  pieaeiTed,  the  **  Adnatiia** 
and  •^Teemean.**  (Ondli,  Chtm«ML  TuiL  u.  p.  301, 
whote  all  the  passages  of  Ciocro  are  {quoted  ;  GelL 
it«  (I ;  Appian,  B>  C,  L  72 :  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  |  3  ; 
Suet.  CW.  00 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9.  |  ±  The  fragments 
of  his  aiaiions  are  given  by  Meyer,  OraL  Raman. 
/Vnpa.  p,  S30,  &e.  Reepecling  hit  tragediea,  sec 
Wetker,  Dk  Orkekiaehm  Tragodiok,  p.  1 3^8;  and 
Weicbert,  Poei,  LaL  Rti.  p.  127.) 

ILL.  Jtaiu»  L.  p.  L.  tt.  CAitaAE^  ton  of  No, 
d,  and  uncli'  by  bis  sitter  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
trinuivir.  He  was  consul  ac,  64  with  C.  Mardus 
^gidus,  and  bebnged,  like  his  Either,  to  the  ans- 
tocmtical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate^  in 
B.  c  03,  nispecting  the  poDithnient  of  the  Catilino- 
tiM  conspirators,  he  voted  Cor  the  death  of  the 
tfOOapiniion,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentalus  SunL  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  rtniained  at  Rome  some  yean  after  his 
eonsuUhip  without  ffr>ing  to  any  pronncew  In  ilc 
J^  we  And  biro  in  CaoU  aa legate  to  C.  Caeaar,  after* 
m^urda  the  dictator.  Here  he  femaiDed  till  the  faNak- 
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iiig  out  of  the  civil  war  »  <hei 

C.  Caesar  into  I tnly.     I  vfvef^  ae  ictive 

p{Ut  in  the  war;  but  it  ^^mh i'\*<^  thai  hade* 

seried  the  ariitocracy,  for  he  <x>iitltiiJe(l  ta  Use  si 
Rome,  which  woii  in  the  dictator^  pewce^  aad  bt 
was  even  cniru»led  with  the  care  ol  the  dl|f  Id  if 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  waa  obllgid  ta 
IcAve  Home  to  quell  the  revolt  of  ihe  kgiOBs  k 
Itnly.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advaDOid  ia 
ycJij-A,  and  did  not  poteess  suificient  eaei|gr  t*  1^^ 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order;  hteoc 
much  confu&ii/n  and  contention  anae  during  Ast^ 
ny'»  absence. 

Afwr  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  U  Cisav 
preserved  neutimlity  at  Jar  as  posetble,  though  fcl 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  < 
that  of  Antony.     He  retired  from  Rome  i 
this  event,  and  spent  tome  time  at  N«apoUi^i 
Cicero  $aw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  Maj«  tef^ 
rotisly  ill     From  Neapolts  he  went  to  AHeia^  mA 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  SeptembefV  ktt 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  dther  mk  w^ 
count,  or  under  the  plea,  of  Ul^hcal^     L.  T 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Kenpotis  hia  j 
tion  of  I>ohibeUa*s  opposition  to  his  colleqgiie  Aik 
tony  ;  and  at  soon  as  the  Intter  left  Rome  for  Ms* 
tina,  at  the  cbte  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  ihs 
senatorial  party*     It  was  on  the  propofMit  of  L 
Cnesnr,  in  a  c.  43,  that  the  ograHan  kw  of  An* 
tony  was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  tlie  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  vir  is 
be  declared  against  Antony  aa  an  enemy  of  thf 
state,  and  be  carried  a  pftipotition  in  the  tesitf 
that  the  contest  should  be  called  a  *^  tunnilt***  and 
nat  a  uiu-.     In  the  same  spirit,  he  propuaid  Ibi 
P.  Sulpicius,  and  not   C.  Caaaina  or  the  ccasuii 
Htriius  and  Pansa,  aa  the  more   violent  of  \k 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  vsf 
against  Dolnbella.    Ills  object  then  wia  to  i 
mutierv  coming  to  such  ejrtremities  aa  to  ] 
oil  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  bat,  after  the  4 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  be  ' 
first  to  czpress  his  opinion  in  fiivour  of  i 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.     On  the  i 
meat  of  the  triumvintte,  at  the  latter  < 
year,  L.  Cueaor  was  included  in  _„  ^ 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  Ual*  i 
which  w&t  put  down  by  bis  own  imele^     Hi  ^ 
refuge  in  the  house  of  bis  sister,  Jolin,  whe  \ 
some  difficulty  obtained  hia  pardon  (roiB  harf 
From  this  time  we  bear  no  more  of  him.     lie  uw 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  oeat 
influenoe  in  the  state  through  hia  fiuntly  conoetiiBa 
and  hia  posittoa  in  societv.   (Orelli,  (MomtaL  fWL 
ii.  p.  314;  Sail.  Cut,  li;'lHon  Coa*.  xixriL  «w  10; 
CAes.  B,  G.  vii.  65,  B.  C  i.  6  ;  Ukm  Case*  alii.  30, 
xlvil  a,  8 ;   Appioji,  J9.  C  iv.  12,  37  ;   Phit.  A^ 
19,  Cic  46;    Liv.  Epit,  120;   Veil,  P«l.  fk  $$l 
FJor.  iv.  6.  g4.) 

12.  Jllia,  the  daughter  of  No.  0,  and  siaMT  il 
No.  IL    [Ji^iJA.j 

I  a  L.  J  IT Liua  L.  r.  Li  k.  CjtMAm,  omi  af  Ka  I  li 
with  whum  he  is  aometioiea  eonlbuiidai  hfrntimm 
writers,  though  be  ia  naoaliy  dlttlBflpMUd  %tm 
bis  father  by  the  additlmi  to  his  name  of  ^Mhv  <i 
tuhU^etm,  On  the  bmiksng  out  of  dM  crril  M 
in  It.  c  49,  the  yaunger  L,  Coetar  jetned  the  T 
party,  alihough  his  fitther 
It  wan  prohohly  for  tkia  i 

t  of  hia   ISuaily 

diat  Pooi^y  leflt  him  with  the  nmtlor  Uti^  !• 
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who  was  then  at  Ariminum,  with  some 
ropoMb  for  peace.  Althoiurh  these  did  not  amount 
u  much,  Cmmt  availed  himielf  of  the  opportu- 
ity  to  send  back  by  L.  Caesar  the  tenns  on  which 
c' would  withdraw  from  Italy.  Cicero  saw  L. 
'ae»r  at  Mintoniae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompey, 
nd  whether  he  waa  jealous  at  not  having  been 
mploycd  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
peaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 
alls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  {soapae 
xdmtae),  Pompey  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
iiemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
IS  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i  8, 
»,  10;Cicarf^«.Tii.l3,U,16;DionCa8s.xU.6.) 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (b.c.  49),  L.  Cae- 
«r  repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 
Jlupen  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
ever, on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
ame  with  a  hu^  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
arty.  (Caes.  B,  C.  ii  2S ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  41.) 
rhwe  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  fiij^d  L.  Cae- 
mr  wiring  as  proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica.  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.C.  i.  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,. who  was  consul  in  u.  c  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.    [See  No.  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Palhis  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horae  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


1 8.  C.  Julius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Cassar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 
July,  B.  a  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
aue,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sui^  |  his  murder  on  the  15th  of  March,  B.  c.  44.    Caesar 


render  the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
ielves  upon  his  mercy.  Lucius  himself  was  par- 
doned by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
■tatement  of  Ilirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator*s  doing,  as  such  an 
act  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar^s 
Qsoal  clemency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
stance. He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
tke  dictator*s  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Suetonius.  (Hirt  B,  A/r.  88,  89 ;  Plut  Cat 
Mm.  C6 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  7 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
1-2;  Suet.  Oms.  75.) 

14.  C.  Julius  Caksar,  the  grand&ther  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  fiither  of  this  Caius  was.  Drumann 
oonjecturea,  that  his  £uher  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  b.  c.  143.  (Li v. 
A)<cr.  53.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
fiiither  of  the  dictator,  except  that  he  married  Mar- 
da,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Ancus  Marciua.  (Suet  Caet,  6.)  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 
sar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H,  N,  vii. 
53.  s.  54.) 

15.  C.  Julius  Cabsar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
tbf  father  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  u  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
in  B.  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
was  sixteen  yean  of  age.  The  Utter,  in  his  curule 
ardileship,  B.  c.  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  ^sther^s 
boDoor.  (Soet.  Caes,  I ;  Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  53.  s.  54, 
zxxilL  3.  i.  1 6.)  His  wife  was  Aurelia.  [  Aurblla.] 

16.  JuuA,  daughter  of  No.  14.    [Julia.] 

17.  Sbx.  Julius  C.  f.  Caxsar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  onde  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  b.c.  91, 
jost  befoffe  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
//.  AT.  iL  83.  s.  85,  xxxiiL  3.  s.  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3 ; 
Flor.  uL  IS;  Oros.  ▼.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  The 
name  of  his  gnaidfiiUher  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
line  Fasti,  thioiigh  a  break  in  the  stone ;  otherwise 
we  might  hafc  been  able  to  trace  further  back  the 


was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flamen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (b.  c.  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  b.  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  SulkL  He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  Either,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna*s 
daughter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  fiivour 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  8*2,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.  Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  port  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wifu^s  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.  His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difliculty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  **  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him.*' 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  b.  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucins  Ther- 
mus,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytflene, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thennns  sent  him  to  Nioo- 
medcs  III.  in  Bithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  camp,  he  todi  part  in  Him c"  '  ■ 
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of  M}'tilt?n(j  {a.  c.  80),  and  wm  rew7ird<?d  by  tTn* 
Honuui  g:ent!nU  with  a  civic  crown  for  idiving  the 
life  of  A  fellotV'Boldicn  He  next  ftervt^d  undiT  P« 
Sul[»iciu«,  in  Cilicin,  in  B.  a  78,  but  had  icarcelj 
enlered  apon.  the  campati^  before  news  nsiiched 
him  of  the  death  of  Suik,  whereupon  be  immedi- 
ately i«tumed  to  Rome, 

M.  Aemilius  Lcpidui>,  the  coniuU  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  act*  of  SiJla.  He  wa» 
opposed  by  hia  colleague  Q.  CattdiUf  and  the  state 
was  once  more  iii  ano*.  This  waa  a  tempting  op- 
portunity ft>r  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
Jiuke  an  etfort  to  recover  their  fonuc*r  power,  and 
many,  who  were  leM  sagncioui  and  long-sighted 
than  the  yonthfid  Caeaar,  o^igerly  arailed  Uiem- 
telvet  of  it  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  be  kad  not  much  conftdenco  in  Lepidun, 

'  And  ibenliBro  reiitaioed  neutml 

Cbewr  waa  now  twenty- two  yean  of  age,  and, 
ocooniing  to  the  common  practice  of  the  tiroes^ 
b«  accused,  in  the  following  year  {b*  c,  77),  Cn. 
Dolabelb  of  extortion  in  hit  province  of  ^Tace- 
doaia.  Cn.  Dolabclla^  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla^t  party,  which  was  on  ad< 
ditioual  rea&an  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
lar;  but,  for  the  same  reasoti,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Horlenfiu*,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges;,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
SuUa^s  laws,  chosim  from  the  leuate.  Caeaor, 
bowwfr,  gained  great  fame  by  this  prostfcutijn, 
and  shewed  that  lie  poBsessed  pwers  of  oratory 
which  bid  fiur  to  place  him  among  the  first  speaken 
at  Rome*  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  ill  the  ffillowing  year  (a  c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antoniu*  (afterwards 
owtiitti  in  0.  c.  G5)  of  extortion  in  Greece :  bat  he 
too  otcaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  etiJl 
Aore  perfect  in  oratory,  be  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  aame  year,  to  study  under  ApoUoniui 
Moto,  who  was  also  one  of  Cicero's  teachers  i 
but  in  his  Toyage  thither  lie  waa  captured  o^ 
J^filctus,  near  the  iahmd  of  Pbannacuaa,  by  pi- 
latfsa,  with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
thou  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
bjr  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  frum 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately  he   had   obtained   his   libert}',  he   manned 

,  ioaie  Milesian  TeMela.  overpowered  the  pirates, 

bsnd  conducted  ihem  ai  prisoners  to  Peigamtu, 
wbere  he  shortly  afkerwards  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
iport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  IJe  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  tinder  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  toon  afterwards  crossed  orer 
into  Aaia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  MiUirtdatie  war 
^pun  in  a  a  74.  Here,  although  be  held  no  pub* 
Be  office^  be  ooUecled  troops  on  nis  own  authority, 

I  and  tepuUed  th«  oommander  of  the  king,  and  then 
Kturoed  to  Rome  b  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  electM)  ponti^  in  his  absence,  in 
Ibe  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aorelius  C^jtta. 

On  Ua  return  to  Rome,  Caeiar  used  every  omhuia 
to  incfeaie  his  popularity.  His  affiible  tnaniion^ 
■nd  itUl  more  bit  unbounded  tibeiality,  won  llie 
lioorta  of  tho  people.  Aa  bis  private  fortune  was 
not  kigOi  bo  sooo  bad  recourse  to  the  usuiers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  ofBeot  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  tbo  people.     It  was  afaont  tbk  dmo 

'  that  Lho  poopto  elected  him  to  the  offico  of  miUtaty 
MbuDO  inaieod  of  hii  coaiMtilor»  C.  Popiliiis  s  bttt 
r  MfVid  ht  Oil/  a  ibort  twi  ao  bo  u 
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not  mi^ionod  daring  the  ueit  tlirre  yi«i(ib<; 
73-71)  as  serving  in  any  of  tbe  wart  whl^wfit 
carried  on  at  that  time  ogj^nol  MffT^riititf*^  $ftg* 
tacus,  and  SertorioSi 

The  yejir  a  c,  70  was  a  iiwht^^'^w-  ^ifi^  n^  ^mn 
of  Sulla*s  most  important  ali»  Kc 

tution  were  then  repealed,    'i ;  'fly* 

to  Pompey,  who  was  then  comMil  ^tiU  M*  ^ 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  SoJJa*s  stAidy  samfivr^ 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  kta  glory ;  Ul  bii 
gnot  power  had  raised  him  maxiy  envnlio  oaaqi 
the  ariatoeracv,  and  be  was  thua  led  Is  job  n 
some  ei^tent  the  popular  party.  It  waa  Peoiptj'i 
doing  tlmt  tlie  tribunicial  power  waa  rvatuied  ia 
this  year ;  and  it  waa  also  throtigb  hia  oiip|Ntft  IIm 
the  law  of  L.  Anreliua  Cotta,  &Oiar*t  i 
carried,  by  which  the  judicia 
from  the  senate,  who  bad 
aively  for  ten  yean,  and  were  shared  betwoeo  l 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aemriL  The««  oms- 
sures  wtire  also  strongly  topported  by  Caeaor,  ttiw 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pocspey,  H« 
also  $poke  in  &vour  of  the  Plotta  lex  fi«r  ra^Dai 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M«  LoiiidBs  to 
B.  c.  7ft,  and  had  fled  to  Seriotiua  after  l&o  dalk 
of  the  hitter. 

Caesar  obtained*  the  quoettocsbip  ta  m.  &  fML 
In  this  year  he  lojkt  bis  aunt  Julia,  tbe  widow  d 
MoriuSf  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  ibo  duudltir 
of  Cinna.  lie  pronounced  otadooo  o««r  bon  df 
them  tn  the  forum,  in  which  be  took  the  ( 
nity  of  pasting  a  panegyric  upon  tbo  fofsier) 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  kis  aaat  p^ 
duced  a  great  sensation  at  Romoi  ao  ko  fonarnl  Ibi 
images  of  Marius,  who  had  been  dcdand  aa  oaiaiy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  tko  pfwraaioa :  Ikf 
were  welcomed  with  loud  aocbunatioao  bf  tko  pe^ 
ple,^  who  were  delighted  to  leo  tkeit  f 
rite  brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  I  ^ 
the  funeral  of  hia  wife,  be  went,  ao^qaaoilaf  H 
Antistiut  Vetus,  into  the  prorinee  of  Ibxtlur  1 

On  his  return  to  Rome;,  in  Bi  c;  67i 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  1^ 
Rufus  and  Cornelia^  the  daughter  of  tko 
Bulla.  This  marriage  with  ono  of  tko 
peian  house  waa  doobtlost  intended  to  < 
union  still  mom  doooly  with  Pompoy,  who  wm 
now  more  fiivoontbly  indiiied  thaa  ovor  to  ibo 
popular  party.  Ososar  eogody  promolod  oJJ  Us 
views,  and  rendered  kim  most  effieicnt  i 


for  ke  iaw»  that  if  tbe  strength  of  tko  aiiilacMr 
could  bo  broken  by  meani  of  Pompey^  ko  kioMB 
would  soon  rise  to  powor,  •oouo  aa  bo  wao  of  tki 
favour  of  the  people.  Ho  aocordingty  oawpeiliA 
tbe  propoul  of  the  tcibone  Ookintao  nir  umfaliii<| 
upon  Pompey  tke  ooatmand  of  tke  war  OfRMil  lla 
puntes  with  unlimitod  powofa :  tkia  m 
viewed  with  tbe  nimott  jealoa^  by  iko  i 
and  widened  still  furtbor  Cho  breoak  bola 
and  Pompey.  In  tbe  Huno  year.  Cm 
one  of  the  superintondonta  of  tho  Appiaa  Wsf« 
ani  acquired  bvck  popularity  by  wKfmitng  ^pa 
ita  repain  a  huge  ium  of  tumtf  fan  kk  pdnH 


In  the  following  year,  &  c;  9$^ 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  aloiiff  witk^CS* 
cero,  tka  Manilian  Ltw,  by  wbick  tb«  if  IlkzilatiB 
war  wao  committed  to  piimpey.  At  tko  oa4  d 
Ibii  Year,  tke  first  Catilinarian  amsptrary,  aa  il 
io  caJlod«  WBi  fonaod,  in  which  Caraar  b  said  I7 
MOO  milan  to  kavo  taken  an  acave  pan.    Btf 
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this  is  pnbftbly  a  theer  mrentioB  of  his  enemies  in 
later  times,  as  Caesar  had  already,  thnmgh  his  fib- 
roar  with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
per,  ererj  prospect  of  obtaining  the  h^hest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  alnady  elected  to  the 
comle  aadileahip,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (a.  c.  65),  with  M.  Bibulus  as 
his  odleague.  It  was  nsnal  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  large  sams  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  paUic  games  and  buildings ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  Bibuhu  soipassed  in  magnificence 
a&  that  had  preceded  it  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  huge  soms  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
since  ipent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Phitsrcfa,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  paUic  office.  Bibalas  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, hot  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
his  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
rrfire  the  rnDoHection  of  tite  people  in  ^svour  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  Tictories  in  the  Jn- 
gurthine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  SnUa,  te  be  prinrtely  restored,  and 
pfatoed  at  night  in  the  CapitoL  In  the  rooming 
the  dty  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement: 
the  Teteians  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  s^tht  of  hu  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Caeaar  wkh  shouts  of  applause :  the  senate 
ssiembfed,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positite  law ;  but  the  popukr  excite- 
ment was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
•btain  by  a  plebisdtnm  an  extmordinary  mission 
to  Ai^gypt,  with  the  riew  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  aristocrscy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  Teto  upon  the  measure. 

In  B.  c.  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  pnetor,  as  judex  quaestionia,  ia  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  mmder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptioiis  of  Sulhi,  although  they  had  been 
^tedally  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
Sulhi*s  laws.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pare  the  way  to  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
following  year.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
rapporting  the  aarariaa  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
vilias  RoUas,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
dose  of  B.C.  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  «pon  their  office.  The  provisions  of  this 
bw  were  of  snch  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
sach  huge  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
commissiofiera  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae- 
■sr  eoold  haidly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
snd  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  ariatocrsey ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
tached himself  to  tha  aristocrsdcal  party,  spoke 
sgatnst  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
oonsnlshtp,  the  1st  of  Janaary,  b.  c.  63.  The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  Rnllus  himself^ 

The  next  neasnre  of  the  populsr  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
years  before,  in  B.C.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Satuminos, 
the  tribune  of  the  pleba,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  pot 
to  dnth  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
want  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the  tribune 
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T.  Atius  Labienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man^s  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perdnellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hiirled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martius  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (b.  a 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  a  c  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar*s  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifox  maximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lntatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar*s  popuUrity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  huge  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  Jdareh,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  fiivourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  mdude  him  among  the  con- 
spirators. That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aria- 
tocrsey with  participation  in  this  cans{^rBcy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  &  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactocy 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  i  * 
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For  thongh  ho  would  probnblv  hare  hod  little 
temple  M  to  the  means  ne  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  recklets  adventurer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  riHe  in  a  general  scramble  for 
power:  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people*  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loAier  idans,  he  would  have  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  lots  than  an  increase  of  his  power  iu  uni- 
Tersal  anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  %^th  of  December  inspecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  thongh  he  admitted  their 
gtiilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  aide  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  (Hit  Konuin  cititens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  five 
towns  of  Italy,  This  speech  made  a  gicAt  im- 
pn^saton  upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  fiivour  of  death 
began' to  heaitate;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
ontirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  l>ito  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  c\ui«piracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senat«^h«Hise  his  life  «?u  in  danger  from  the 
KtMMkan  knighta  who  guarded  i'ioNo^s  penon. 

The  next  year,  b.  o-  t»i  i'Waar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upao  hi«  office,  he  ; 
WxHight  a  pr^vpiMitkm  befoi>^  the  |w^>ple  Rw  de>  ■ 
pricing  t^  I'teulus  of  the  boooor  of  owpteting  \ 
the  iv^t^>aktioii  of  the  Ospitot  which  had  been 
burut  down  in  B.  i\  8^  and  for  aauguing  this 
edkv  to  l\Mttpey.  This  proposal  was  probabiy 
aaskle  mk^cv  ^  the  sake  of  grstxfyuur  l\]«ap«>y*s 
vmuity,  and  humba:^  the  aru&Mtahcy,  thaa  from 
any  deaim  of  takiag  vva«MucM«  upon  his  pcirate 
e»e«T,  As  howwr  it  ««s  as«ws  vioSeKtly  opfwaed 
by  the  ana.^crscy,  CjHoar  did  do(  tiick  ii  adr;»- 
aSie  ^>  pcesa  tibe  bis<>mu  Tk»,  b,»wTTer.  wa«  a 
tri\:vt  ruiner:  tibe  soap  wm  «*'o  aisDiw:  weu 
awwter  S  C^^e  r<v«cv«c-.sir»  M*  t^  tr.buae  tji  Meter- 
Ij«  NefMk  tW  ttwtsc  ,^  i*.'«mfT.  MefieuYS  .''ppc-y 
accuMil  iV-yw  s-*  ks^x:*^  r«t  ItKua  <=tart»  a? 
<AM:k  m:;^>«:  ansl.  »=>i  a;  J«^ti  joa**  »p«i«  rf  a 
ref»£9i.Kt  iT  recfc  ."-r^  l^jarsvy  t.*  Ri'vae  wtti  i-» 
«roy«  littS  KotOiSa '  ctcuira*  waTi;  Sp  x-.-^ertfli 
<N«  Sputj:  i'jifS*^.5  ?««  >*  ieaiX.  >£*«ftl**  w^ 
fK9««w«c  ^\  aie  fJA^wracv  see  -xi.Derw  /( i^nar. 
Wt  w«  «•/;!  a  mMN  i*«cc«-.rec  rtrc*;*;^.*  ivat 
oote  K  y»  fCtjtmrotK  M.  C*^^^  «*-•  «»  tr.'Jos* 
^  »  v^war.  ^'ifci^  -rtLt  1»  ivcj  T3va  uo  rxatwa ; 
aiM  *^**«  Meor-.tcs  axanuani  w  ?nai  ^  tr  u* 
wvvMN  14^  dfce  ;^  f«i  It  ).»  ijhsc. 
trrun  «;»»  m   sa  tpcwr 

mi*s^it*i   ViO    MfwlUtf    Jure    <..\aftar   r-rei    ue-r 

«ifkwk.     3fe«f»ite*  •Ani  V  t^miiw*'*  .-uiij  ;  ^'.anor 

4va:3if*M  »r  aiaLfCftarr  uacve..  r:>  ae  nr^oo:  «afi 

an^M  snvoo  %f  ir«r  %aa  irm  v»  rr^nuniu    r'un     amr  wsdiAL  u  sv.-jmsr 

W  i^AOUMSK  W  iv-«icv  si£vw  ^ws7  ija-  ii-acaiu^    su?.     Ttc   Z3>t 

mtd   t4cr«M    Mvc.      r^  araao;..  lu 

sa«  tiafi  %ivt  aax.  fmrw  uo  ac      T^/  ttT^  Khir    sav    zrv    ^zi^mz   -^lativimiiaA  i;^ 

l»»f  nvuMT  :t.-*>aif««t  n  jr*w»  zt  -She  Vnuw  it  vj»-     xcci.ifi   v   ^j»*   irau^   ai    i«    ti 

SBC«  lOii  rrfif«M.  ti  ^wOJPi  um  u  li»  .L^nirr       }stt     tsm,u   av,  axu.  v    Mprnrar    & 

an»u:>c«^   .M  xumuL.  thr  *'jaai  vas  ounnameiiL  s     ames.     ±a  ir.t^    hiTt*?::!.   c 

•nc  1'  vTaiNar  v  "^aul  um  iir  i^  rflMin.-^  m  ine     mat    ur  xic    r  aMLM.:.=.       T 
sn:»«>uii .   br  mm^  n*'!iNt  at   aim    b»  «nc    n  rrw     -v*icts    !•    loKsr-ii:.   uxa.  JL    . 
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office.  It  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aristotrscy. 
Rut,  not  disheartened  by  thia  fiuhue,  they  icaolt^ 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Pioeeedinft 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline^  coospir&cy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocncy  got  L 
Vettius  and  Q.  Curios,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  conspumtofm,  to  actuie 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  Rat  this  atieoipt 
equally  fiiiled.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testifv 
that  he  had  of  hb  ovra  aecoid  given  him  evideace 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  ao  cnniphle  uas  hi$ 
triumph,  that  Curias  was  deprived  of  the  rewardi 
which  had  been  voted  him  lor  having  been  tik^ 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettina  was  an 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caeaar'a  pnetonkip,  a  ci;- 
curastance  occurred  which  created  a  gnat  s&rat 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigne  with  Poaprj. 
Caesar's  wifp,  and  had  entered  Caesar  a  koase  a 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Rona  Dea«  at  waics 
men  arete  not  allowed  to  be  prncnt,  and  vUa 
was  alwaya  celebtated  at  the  boose  of  aae  «^  t^ 
higher  magistiatea.  He  was  detected  and  bnar: 
to  trial ;  bat  though  Caesar  divorced  hia  viie.  v 
would  not  appear  againtt  Clodica,  lor  the  xu: 
was  a  fiivoarite  with  the  pc^pse,  ami.  vvs  i>m.j 
coQitected  with  Caesar's  party.  In  this  vtm  Pa- 
pey  rvtuned  to  Kent  froa  ike  Mi'^rrf"'-  vie 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  aivr. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  ^■if^ai^fcip  Caav  m> 
tained  the  province «£  Fcrtker  "^pai^.  a. c <L  3^' 
his  debu  had  now  biiiiwi  s»  gnac  lai  kia  srr-^- 
U«s  so  damoeoBs  f jr  paj  iiil.  that  he  aas  c*  ^. 
to  appcy  to  Craasas  fer 
RoBML  '  Tkis  he  r«ad:Iy  i 
scLivty  for  him,  as  d>l  also  ochcra  of  ra  si 
b«:  these  aad  <4ker  < 
j.-zt  that  he  ijd  B« 
K.— v->tf.  Hiuiteitt*  Caeasr**  pa!buc  cs»wer 
<oc£n<d  ais^^Mt  exi&aBr«£y  s»  jmiaosL  Ife ;  s* 
de  had  had  scwnc^x  as.v  jooursm-tr  k  isomrst 
that  recicf  ix  war  vrxjdi  iiK»  earulec.  na  mr 
aoBccj:  tJK  fTvai.':!:  etmBtJ*  «'  ae  w-.ciL  Be  «* 
:-'w  Ir  ibf  ins  L^ne  is  u«  iumi  ■  a 
sr=y.  i=ki  tkva  *^Tn*i  i&AS  xe  iskw  aiv  : 
»if  «C  ;-  He  r.-mnwacwi  Ut 
i'^^iC  litf  aa:  :ru  juoa  zr'.ine*  jx 
hiti  Ti'-^-niifrvc  ^ae  piKizrr,  'imtk 
ra=r.23i  3.  se  riuocrT  ica«  iutliKKx 
isuy  lUrfT  aivvisitpn  j-ctr 
r*.-vcw  abxani  jun  a» 
S*:Q'Ntf?C    fm    i~r   a 


Tvrr  Tiif^jtrs  curif 


san:-i.-:ni  >  ca  uawKT  juu.  lj» 

v.'.arar  7?cimrc  if  ^inae  a  "zm  wmim 
tiif  tijtluv'ntc  T^eac  L  :.  i«i..  a  is*  aaaa 
riiwuar  fwvdfa<s.  v-ciiios  ^«ni:::zn^  jtf^  na  aa 
«f«i.     Sc  aui  coun  ii  x  sniTUTta   aai  at  as  < 
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littec,  who  luid  bctii  CnevLrV  cotlcfigQc  in  the 
•edtle»iu{^  jmd  pniclorBhip^  wnt  &  WArm  «iippnrk*r 
of  the  srif  iocmcy.  Cwsar'A  great  popularity  cotn- 
}»iutd  with  Pomp<»y'»  intenest  rendered  hi*  el<?ction 
eemun ;  but  Chat  he  might  havtf  a  coUetigue  of  the 
oppoaitp  partT«  the  ariAtoeracy  used  immenie  exer- 
tiuofc,  and  contribated  lar^^  iiuna  of  money  in  order 
to  eavry  the  election  of  Bibulus.  And  they  mt- 
ceedcd*  Dwoir  and  6ibttla«  were  elected  coniult, 
0itt  to  prerent  Caenr  from  obtaining  n  provinco  in 
which  he  might  distinguLih  himself^  the  &enntc 
anugned  as  the  province!  of  the  confuls-clcct  the 
eare  of  the  wckodi  and  of  the  public  paaturea.  I  i  was 
apparently  after  hia  election,  and  not  prerioasly  as 
•OBI*  writeri  state,  that  be  entered  into  that  coali- 
lioii  with  Pompey  and  M,  Crassns,  nmally  knawn 
h^  tlw  name  «f  the  fini  tnumvimte.  Caesar  on 
hit  tetmn  to  Rome  had  foond  Pompey  mort; 
tetraagod  than  ever  from  the  aristocmcy.  The 
eeittite  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
_ff  Pompey 's  acts  in  Ajia  and  an  aisignment  of  landH 
HftJch  he  had  promised  to  his  Teterans.  For  the 
Hpqueror  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
10  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
bare  the  power  of  fulfilling  thi!  promises  wliich  her 
had  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troooa,  were  inmlts  which  he  would  not  brook ;  and 
all  tbe  less,  because  he  might  have  entered  Home, 
as  iBABy  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
head  of  hk  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measorfrs 
by  the  swofd.  He  was  therefore  qui  to  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether^  mid  to  join  Cae- 
tr«  who  promlicd  to  obtain  the  coufirmatloit  of  his 
Cocf^r,  howeter,  represejited  that  tliuy 
i  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  poiut 
less  thfy  detached  M.  Crassus  from  the  aris- 
£}%  who  by  his  position,  connexions^  and  still 
i  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  gn^ut  iniluence 
it  Rotue:.  Pnmpey  and  Cnissun  hiul  for  a  long 
time  pAst  been  deadly  enemies  ;  but  tht-y  were  re- 
OOOeUM  by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  en ttrred 
JBitO  tm  agTeemeat  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
diride  the  power  between  themselves.  This  lir&t 
triiDuviiate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefare  merely  a 
^^w„t..  fim>M!nient  between  the  three  most  powtj-- 
%t  Hume ;  it  was  not  a  iniigiaitmL-y  likif 
r  md  ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remaiued  a 

^■esi?t«  till  tlte  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  contul- 
Hlp  skewed^  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
^BiMl  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  etiemies  to 
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*  C  59,  C^eesar  entered  upon  tlie  consulship 
IL  fiibuJai.  liis  first  proceeding  was  to 
r  the  ■enate  more  amem^lo  to  public  opinion, 
hf  tmtdiag  all  lU  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  pabUahed  daily.  His  next  was  to  briti^  for- 
«a  ngmnan  hiw,  which  had  been  long  de- 
1  hf  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  hud 
)  lifeventod  from  being  carried.  We  have 
i  that  the  agrarian  law  of  HnUus^  introduced  in 
>  C»3v  was  dropped  by  its  propofier  -»  and  the 
I  law  of  Flavius,  which  had  been  proposed 
I  pieoedaig  year  (b.  a  60),  had  been  success- 
»sed  by  the  ariiitoeracy,  although  it  was 
by  tlse  whole  power  of  Pom|joy,  The 
(  w  Caesar*s  agrarian  law  are  not  eirpli- 
by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  nuuu 
to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  laiid 
the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
Uy  among  those  who  had 
and  if  fbe  doniata  buul 


was  not  suffi*  ipnt  for  thr-  obji'ct,  more  was  to  Ik? 
purchusedr     The  execution  nf  the  bw  was  to  be 
entrusted   to   n   board   of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  oppdiiition  of  the  aristocmtical   party  w;ui  in 
vain.     Jlibulus^  indeed,  detlarvd  before  the  pcojite, 
llint  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompy  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  favoxir,  J 
and  the  former  declared,  that  he  would  bring  both  | 
sword  and   buckler  against  those  who  used   thei  I 
sword.     Un  the  day  on  which  the  bw  was  put  to  j 
the  vote,  Dibulus,  the  three  tribujies  who  opposed  I 
it,  and  all  thu  otlit^r  members  of  the  aristocracjf  I 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms :  tha4 
bw  was  carried^  the  coiiunissiuuen  appointed,  and!  | 
abjut  ^20v000  cidxeTis,  comprising  of  course  a  great  1 
number  of  Pompy *a  veterans,  reccivt'd  allotments  \ 
subst-quently.     On  the  day  after  Dibulus  had  bci*n 
driven  out  uf  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senale^  ^ 
narrated  to  them  the   violence  which  had   beea  i 
employed  against  liim^  and  called  upon  thouj  to  I 
support  him,  and  declare  the  bw  invalid  ;  but  ihA  I 
ari*tocniey  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word  * 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairtng  of  Wing  J 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut  j 
himself  up  in  bis  own  bouse,  and  did  not  appar  | 
ngTLiii  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulshipu  ( 
In  his  n*tirement  he  publinhed  ** Edicts-*  ngaiJiat  i 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legulity  I 
of  his  measua-St  nml  bitterly  attacked  his  privatt  ] 
and  political  chanicten 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agraiian 
kw  had  hoen  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himielf 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  hia 
daughter  Juliii  in  marriage,  although  shd  liad  be 
already  betrothed  to  ServiUus  Caepio.  Caenr  j 
Itiniself,  at  the  «arac  time,  inarried  Calpiimift,  th« 
dnughuir  of  L.  Piso,  who  waa  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  his  agrarian  bw  Caesar  liad  secured  to  him- 1 
self  moru  atriingly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo^  i 
pto  ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites,  \ 
who  hud  rendered  erticieiit  service  to  Cicero  in  hia 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  arist<>-  i 
cmtical  party.     Au  excellent  opprtunity  now  « 
curred   for  accomplishing   this   object.     In    their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  forming  of  the  public  taxca 
in  Asia,  thecquites,  who  hud  obtained  the  contract, 
hod  agreed  to  pay  Uio  large  n  sum,  and  had  accord^  i 
ingly  petitiiiiied    the   AcnAte   in  ».  c.  CI    for  mo 
favourable    terms      Tbis»  how^evcr,  had   lioen  op- 
poiied  by  MctcUns  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
arifitocnicy  \   and   Caesar   thereftire    now   brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  ccmiiia  to  relieve  tlie  equitee 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  bad  agreed 
to  pay.     This  measure,  which  was  also  supprtrd 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.     Caesar  next  obtaitaed 
the  couhrmation  of  Pompv-y's  mU;    and  luiving 
til  us  giatified  the  pople,  the  e«4uites,  and  Pompy » 
be  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  prorincci 
which  he  wished.   The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previQu«ly  assigned  him  the  cure  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  he  ther^ 
forv  g\>i  the  tribune  Vatinias  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  pople,  granting  to  htm  the  provinoea  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  lEIyricum  with  three  Iqpooa  for  fiv*  ' 
years.     This  was  of  course  puied  ;  and  the  seiia 
added  to  hi^  government  the  province  of  TnoMit  ' 
pine  GauU  witli  another  legion^  for  five  yeon  alaei 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  pur^iuse,   if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselvee. 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  jfiv.^t  forest^^Ht  t»  Cflc- 
tar  to  vuppoie^  tlint  he  nlnuitly  kiw  thnt  the  strug- 
gle between  the  diffirrpnt  pArtics  at  Rome  mutt 
c^vntually  be  terra irmtcd  by  thi*  ttword.  The  wame 
cnuw.%  were  »tiil  in  op<?mtion  which  \ind  led  to  th<* 
dvil  wan  between  Manus  and  SiiUru  which  Cwejau- 
hud  himself  witneised  in  hi«  youth  ;  and  he  nini»t 
liiiTo  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocmcy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  aftRiitauce  of  the  sword 
tf  they  thould  ever  succeed  in  dctachitifl;  Pompey 
from  hi*  interest*.  It  wjui  therefore  of  the  first 
impcinance  for  him  to  obtain  on  army,  which  he 
mitfht  atta4:h  to  hrmH^lf  by  rictorieB  and  reward*. 
But  he  wa*  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  A<»ia  to  ob- 
tain a  coTnmand  in  the  EoAt,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  difttnnce  from  Rorae,  and 
would  lErmdoally  have  lost  mucli  of  his.  influence  in 
the  city.  He  thcrrfore  wiwly  cho«e  the  OaUic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pas*  the 
winter  tn  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  hi»  com* 
*miitiication  with  the  city,  while  the  diRturhed  state 
of  Further  Gaiil  proniitied  him  su.flidr'nt  materiab 
far  eiignjfing  in  a  wHea  of  war«»  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  lutny  that  wniild  aftt-rwardi  be  devoUsd 
to  hh  purpoKs.  In  atjduion  to  these  con*idera- 
tiont,  Caeiar  wai  tloubtleaa  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  th^wiH  militju'y 
tatenti  which  hi«  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
Ke  poueased,  and  alto  by  the  ambilirtn  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  fiackfd  Rome, 
lind  which  Imd  b«'ji,  from  the  earliest  time^,  more 
©r  leu  an  object  of  drc*ad  to  the  Roman  «itate. 

The  congulg  of  the  fnllowing  year  (lu  c.  58), 
L.  Calpumiu*  Pi%o  and  A.  CSabinius  were  devoted 
t^  Caesar*!  interestA;  but  amon^  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenoliiirbu*  fmd  C  Memmiut  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acti  of  Caetar'«  con- 
Milahip,  but  without  succcm.  Cac«ar  remained  a 
abort  time  in  the  city,  to  i^ec  the  re*idt  of  thii 
Attempt,  and  thon  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accuted  in  hi*  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistiui. 
Thii  aecUBation,  however,  wa»  dropped ;  and  all 
these  attempti  agaiott  GaMir  were  &■  iU-advis^^ 
as  they  were  fiiiiUess,  nnee  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weftkneu  of  bis  adversaries. 
But  although  Caesar  had  left  Kome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  bis  provinc*;  lie  remained  with  hi& 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  tupport  Clo- 
diut,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  ]vitricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  prerious  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  reiolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  hift  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province* 

I»uring  the  next  nine  years  Caessir  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugntion  of  Gauh  In  this  time  be 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Oaul,  which 
hod  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  part  called  Provincia; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  RoDtan  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  dettiled  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limiu  of  this  work ;  we  oio  only  omr  «  very  brief 
aket^h  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  alnviidy  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Oeoeva  in  eight  days.  Mis  first  campaign  was 
against  the  llelvetii,  a  powerful  flalHc  people  siltt- 
A(«d  to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be> 
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twet>n  the  Rliine  and  monnl  Junk     Ife  1 

before  leaving  R*imc  that  this  people  had  Uit 

to  migmte  from  their  country  into  W«tefB  er 

Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordinirly  mad^*  sUlht 

more  haste  to  leave  the  city.     THer«i  wen  mAj 

two   roads  by  which  the    Helvetii    c»ald  hmn 

their  country^ — ooe  acroao  mount  Jura  into  lh 

country  of  the  Sequuii  (Francbe  Conit^X  ind  tk 

other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  Inidge  of  Oeoeti, 

and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  I 

fimrince.      Since  the  hitler  was  by  far  the  i 

of  the  two,  they  marched    towards   Geiw«%i 

reqnciited  permiuion  to  pass  throo^fa  the  P 

province;  but,  a*  this  was  refused  by  f 

they  were  unable  to  force  a  niMi^pG.  they  f 

northwards,  and,  tlirough  tne  mediatieo  of  ] 

norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission 

Sequani  to  march  through  their  country. 

apprehending  givat  danger  to  the  Roman  i 

tJi  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Ifelwlii  ia  id* 

immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  net  effff 

effort  to  prevent  it.     But  having  only  eot  Ma 

witli  him,  he  hastened  liack  into  CisalpUMM, 

summoned  from  their  winter  qnartefa  tbt  tkl«P 

Iei;ions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ouea,  asd  vttb 

these  five  cros&ed  the  Alps,  and  caiiie  infe  ills 

country  of  the  Scgusiani,    the  first 

pcflple  north  of  the  pforincei  near  the  i 

of  Lyons.     When  be  arrived  there,  he  found  I 

the  llelvetii  had  posted  through  the  coiintiy  t 

^Hjuani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  i 

of  the  AedoL     Three  out  of  their  fem 

already  eroded  the  A  car  (SaAtieX  b«t  tli9  i 

waiv  Mtill  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  river.    This  dim 

called  Tigurinus,  was  unexpectedly  enjprind  by 

Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces,    lie  then  thivw  a  M^ 

across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  fl»»v. 

His  progress,  however,  was  Kimcwhat  checfcad  by 

the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwanl««  of  th»  vhdt 

body  of  his  cavdry,  4000  in  nnmbrr,  k'vted  ta  lie 

province  and  among  the  Aedul,  by  500  t{r!iriiaa 

honeineti.    He  tlierofore  followed  thexu  iti^rv  cuiii> 

ously  for  some  days,  and  at  lei^h  fbi||llt  a  pIldMd 

battle  with  tliem  near  the  town  W  BilaMtt  (JU* 

tun).     The  battle  huted  from  abottl  ilAiiy  ^ 

sunset,   but   the    llelvetii,  after   a 

fiict,  were  at  length  defisitt'd  with  gmt  i 

After  renting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Cai 

in  punmi  t  of  the  enemy.   U  nable  to  offer  any 4 

resistance,  they  snrmidered  uucoiuUtiasaJjy  te  lis 

mercy,  and  were  by  him  commandod  t»  nl«ra  1» 

their  former  hijmei.     When  they  left  ll»eir  i 

country,   their   ii amber   was    968,000^  a(f  i 

92,000  were  fighting- men  ;  but  upon 

Helvetia,  their  number  was  fbund  to 

reduced  to  1 10,000  ftersnni. 

This  great  victory  sooii 

among  the  varioua  tribea  ef  tJM  Oaida«  i^  wn 

sent  embaiaiet  to  congiattilale  Inni  an  Ide  maM^ 

and  to  ffllicit  his  aid.     Among  others  Divitiiaiii 

one  of  the  most  ptiwerfnl  of  the  Aedaan  \' ' 

informed  Caesar  that  Ariovi- 

had  been  invited  by  the  Ai- 

come  to  their  a»     ' - 

Iwucn  whom  and 
a  struggle  for  the  j  n  fioAtf 

elated,  that  not  «  li   b««a  apa 

aiid  again  def«*at  (mt  that  111 

German  kii n  ^h 

huid  of  th>^  <e 

fresh  swoni ^ '..^,^ 
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qnence  of  ihefte  repnitentntions, 
Arioviitim,  who  had  received 
J  fttid  fitiend  of  the  Roman  p«^o|J1e 
beoRtiibbip,  to  abstain  fmtii  iotro* 
i  Oemuini  into  GauU  to  ffatorc  the 
r  Aedoi,  and  not  to  attack  the  btter 
But  01  a  haughty  answer  was 
i  oottimands,  both  portici  prnHLHed 
r  adroneed  noithwardi  througQ  tho 
I  Bmaai,  and  took  potaearion  of 
pn^^oii}!  an  important  town  on  the 
I  and  tome  days  afierward«  foaght 
with  Ariovistus,  who  aufllbred  a 
felt,  and  fled  with  the  nMuainsi  of  hifi  nitny 
^ine,  a  diitonoe  of  fifty  mil^ft.  Only  a 
K«ikd  imoiig  thit  rest  Anoristns  him ^ If, 
Pbi  liver;  the  n*t  were  cut  to  picc^Ji  by 
lui  caivalry.  [A  RioviaTug.  ] 
Dg  thus  completed  two  very  important  wars 
Caetar  led  his  troops  into  their 
'  the  winter  early  in  the  autnmn^  whem 
under  the  commimd  of  Ltihicnos, 
nself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gau-l  to  ftl- 
t  civd  duties  in  the  prorince. 
Dwkig  year«  a.  c.  £7,  wu  occupied  xvtth 
war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar^  sucseesi.,  the 
,  tribea^  which  dwelt  between  the 
I  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  nuiitt 
I  ObqIs,  had  enU*red  into  a  con- 
f  eippoae  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
men.  CoesM*  meantime  levied  two 
iCisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  hii 
jiofw;  but  even  this  wan  btit  a. 
[  with  tlie  overwhelming  ntmi- 
diB  enemy.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
paagn  by  marcbing  into  the  country  of  the 
rho  Aubmitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
Ukce  with  him.  lie  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
»*),  and  pitched  hi*  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tbe  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
and  to  •epornte  the  rust  forces  of  the 
sent  Dtvittocus  with  the  Aedtii  ta 
country  of  the  Bellovaci  from  the 
enemy  had  me^antinie  laid  siege  to 
erre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  bnt  retired 
sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
(Ter,  began  to  suffer  from  wont  of  provir 
K bearing  that  Divitiocue  was  approaching 
^  of  the  Bellovact,  they  came  to  the 
:  breaking  up  thetr  vast  onny,  and  re- 
" '  own  territories,  where  cacjj  people 
I  provisions  and  maintain  themselves, 
nination  was  htsd  to  them :  together 
\  possibly  have  conquered ;  but  once  sepa- 
had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
i  mrmj.  Hitherto  Ciietar  had 
afca,  but  he  now  broke 
and  resumed  the  ofFensire. 
,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Ambinni  were 
n,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
a  more  formidable  task  awaited  hitn 
to  the  Nervii,  the  mo«t  warlike  of 
tribes*  To  their  country,  near  the 
r(8oimbre),  the  Roniao  army  was  sur- 
while  engaged  in  marking 
og  the  camp.  This  port  of  the 
turrounded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
I  coocecded  t !  '  and  it  seems,  as 

remark  tar  was  on  this 

ilty  of  grc'u  ..„j....^.  ucc  tn  not  having 
t  eotuitry  piroperty,  aa  he  was  well  pro> 
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vided  with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  imd  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiuri  bcpan  to  give  way,  utid  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  nsed  every  effort  to  ameml 
hist  Artt  error;  he  hastened  from  post  to  poet, 
freely  exposed  hia  own  person  in  the  tirat  line  of 
tho  batt^  and  dLschorged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  aolldier  and  an  able  genera!.  HU  exiirtiont 
and  the  discipline  mf  the  HturiRn  troops  at  length 
triumphed;  and  tho  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  COfOOQ  tight- 
iitg-mi'ti  anlv  SOi]  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduiitici,  who  were  on  tlieir  march  to  join  the 
Nen-ii,  relumed  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Citesar's  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  gn^it  natural 
strength,  iJt'rhaps  on  the  bill  called  at  pre- 
sent  Fnlais.  Ciicsar  miirched  ta  the  pUce,  and  laid 
fdege  to  it  {  but  when  the  Itarbarians  saw  tlie  mili- 
tory  engines  nppronching  the  ivnIK  they  surren* 
dered  to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Ronmn  camp^  but,  being 
fppulfied,  |Wkid  dearly* for  their  trt'iuher)' ;  for  on 
the  ffillewtiig  day  Cuesar  twk  p"&*e**ion  of  the 
town^  and  hold  all  the  tntmbitant*  oa  «laves,  to  tho 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  Uma  he  received 
imelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
otlier  states  in  the  north- west  of  Gaul,  had  mb- 
initted  to  M.  Crassus^  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  Bith  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  wintor-quartera  in  tlie  country'  of  the 
C-arnutei,  Andes,  and  Turonea,  people  near  the 
Ligerifl  (Loire),  im  the  ceutml  parts  of  Oaut,  and 
tlieii  proceeded  bimaeif  to  Ci&aJpine  Oaui  When 
the  senate  received  the  deepatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thankir 
giving  of  fif^n  days — a  distinction  which  had 
Tiever  yet  been  gmnted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey*8  honour,  after  the  Mtthridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  tho 
bngest  that  bad  hitherto  been  decreed* 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  folio wmg  year,  b,  c 
.S6,  which  was  Caeaar^s  thin^  campnign  in  Gaol, 
ho  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  tho 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  There  hod  been  a  mi»- 
understanduig  between  Pompey  and  Craseni;  and 
L.  JDoQiitiiLB  Ahenoborbus,  who  bad  beoome  m  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  hist  army  and  pro^inoet.  Ceeaar  an  aid - 
iiigly  invited  Pompey  and  Craaatia  to  oome  to  bim 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  cen- 
auit  for  the  folia wtog  year,  and  that  Craasus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spnins.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar^s  government  for  five  yeare 
more,  and  pay  for  hit  troops  out  of  the  public  tre»- 
sury.  It  vTOs  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  fvr  he 
hod  obtained  immense  booty  in  hts  two  campaignt 
in  Oaul ;  but  so  comint  waa  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  di6icult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  lanleas  he  waa  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  bad  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
war*  was  thervfore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  bIm  in  pre* 
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•ents  to  tbe  Bermtorft  nnd  other  innncrttftl  men 
who  flocked  to  hira.  at  fju«i  Id  pity  Inm  llteir  re- 
apecti  and  flhare  in  hi6  lilM.*mlitj«  1I«  bold  (Uinoit 
a  lort  of  court  at  Luca  :  2iy0  tesUkUtn  waited  upon 
him.  And  m  many  aim  xhaX  wen  iiiv««ted  with 
pubtio  of&c4i%,  that  120  licton  wera  seen  in  the 
«tn»ets  of  th«  town. 

After  tetilinjBr  the  oJfMn  of  Itnlf,  Cneiar  pro- 
ceeded to  hi»  anny  at  the  Litter  end  of  the  ipring 
of  lu  a  5i.i,  During  hi«  ab**'iic«,  a  poweiful  con- 
fi^lenicy  hod  bc«ti  fjunit'd  iigriiust  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime •taU'8  in  th*i  north- we&t  of  (iauL  Many  of 
iheM  had  iubmitied  to  P.  CraMus  in  th«  preceding 
y«ar,  ahLrined  at  Cae«u'*B  >rictorica  «vet  the  Belgians; 
bat,  fiillowing  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Dre- 
tagne^  they  had  now  all  ri*L'U  in  aim*  against  the  Ho- 
manji.  Fearing  a  genornl  inauirection  of  all  GauU 
ObMor  thought  it  advisnUe  to  divide  hia  anny  and 
dlitributo  it  in  four  dltTert'tit  yattk  of  the  country. 
He  him»elf,  with  the  main  body  and  tite  fleet 
which  be  had  caused  to  bo  built  on  the  Ligena,  nn- 
derlimk  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T,  TituriusS^iblno*  with  three  legiona 
into  the  couatrj'  of  the  UneUi,  Cunodolitae,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  lAbtenui  wiu  despatched 
oastwnrdft  with  a  cavalry  furce  into  the  country  of 
the  Trcriri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Be^ians  and  to  pieTent  the  German*  from  CTOwliig 
that  river.  CniMna  was  Miit  with  twelve  legionary 
oulmrts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tafiia,  to  parent  the  Etaique  tribe*  in  the  ■outh  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skilU  and  waft  crown- 
ed with  (Simple te  succeM.  The  Veneti,  after  Buf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  eurrender 
tu  C»c«ar,  who  treated  them  with  merciteM  ve verily 
in  order  to  itrike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes: 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
(»f  the  people  a*  ilavea.  About  the  same  time, 
Tiluriut  t»binui  conquered  the  Veneil  and  the 
Mirmunding  people  j  and  Craaans,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  port  of  Aqutlanta.  The 
iiree(*nce  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
Ikad  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seein  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  adranced^ 
Cae«nr  inarched  agaiiist  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  ueighbourho4>d  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
thejf  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re^ 
inained  in  arms.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  tht  nuny  season  coming  on,  Caeiar 
Wit  obliged  to  lend  hi»  troops  into  winter-quarters, 
IIo  accordingly  reeroased  the  Scquatia  (Seine),  and 
itMtioiied  hii  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Nomioudy 
In  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  LexoviL,  Thus, 
in  three  osinpaigus,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  bat  the  spirit  of  the 
people  wat  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  nudA 
•eveml  attempu  to  recover  tlieir  independence} 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  sgnin  put  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  Bower  of 
the  nation  \nu\  peril  bed  in  battle,  that  they  letmt 
to  sulanit  til  the  ilnmau  yoke* 

In  the  next  year,  11.  u  55,  Pompey  and  Cnmua 
«c«»  canauks,  and  prooeoded  lo  carry  into  cxecntiiMii 
IIm  ttfnBfeineiil  wtueh  had  been  entered  inlo  nl 
Luea,  They  experienood,  however,  more  opposiiioii 
tlian  tbey  had  miiicipated  :  the  ariatoemcy,  headed 
by  Cata,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  Imt 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribuue  Irebotuus  frt»m  being  carried,  one  of  which 
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oiitigned  tlie  provinces  of  the  Spaina  Md  Syiis  t» 
the  consub  Pompey  and  Cnusua,  and  Uto  ifkm 
pr«)loiiged  Caesar's  provincial  govomaMBl  ki  fife 
additional  yean.  By  the  hsv  of  Varinnrsi^  pMfed 
in  B.  c.  59,  Oanl  and  lUyrictoa  wtm  iaii|nii  la 
Caesar  for  five  yean,  namely,  from  the  Isl  sf 
January,  a.  c  58  to  the  end  of  Deeemliar,  %  cv  Mi 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  TIebollim^  the  | 
were  conttnaod  to  him  tat  fif«  jean 
from  the  )st  of  January,  s<  &  53  la 
the  year  49. 

In  H.  c.  55,  Caeiar  kft  Italy  earUar  thai  i 
in  order  to  make  prensrationa  for  a  war  widk  d» 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  QmL 
The  Gauls  had  suHeied  too  much  in  the  bn  ikiis 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  atU3n|»t  e^dart  lis 
llauiaQs  at  present;  but  Cacsar'^s  ombitiiM  vidrf 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Freah  wars  moil  b 
undertaken  and  frt- sh  victories  gained  to  keep  Ua 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  vqipWy  ka 
tttiDpa  in  active  service.  Two  German  trilv*,  ik» 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  had  been  dnnai  ssl 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Baafir  and  had  crmA 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  ill  wb^ 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  GanU  ThJ^kar' 
ever,  Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  i 
ingly  prepared  to  attack  them.  The  ^ 
opened  ni<9otiatioiis  with  him,  but  while 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  i 
and  defeated  Caesrls  Gallie  cavalry,  whicb  wm 
vastly  superior  in  numbers^  On  the  next  day,  sll 
tlie  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  mm^  Is 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but*  inHsaJ  df 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  delaioed  Umb,  and 
stmightway  led  out  hk  turapa  toalla^  iha  saaiiy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaden^  and  takaa  hy  maH 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  fcsistance  toolt  la  ii^ 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Tlaiain  m 
vairy.  The  remainder  dcd  to  the  ooninaiet  tt  Hm 
Mosa(Metue)  and  the  lihtno,  but  hw  mwmti  IM 
river  in  safety*  To  strike  terror  into  tha  i 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine*  In  t 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  | 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colagna^  and,  aft^  i 
ing  eightsen  days  on  the  eaatcro  side  of  \ 
and  ravagii^  the  country  of  the  Si^uafan,  1 
turned  to  Claal  and  broke  down  the  bl'  ~ 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  i 
now  gone,  C-aesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain. 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedittun  at 
bite  period  of  the  year  wna  mere  to  obtaa 
knowledge  of  the  island  fram  | 
than  with  any  view  to  | 


His 


sent     He  aecord  ingly  tooll  ivilll  hia  Mif 
I  he  Mulad  from  ibt  Mt  ! 


theiaaik 


legions,  with  which 
(probably  Witsand,  between  C^Uals  i 
and  ejected  a  knditig  senile  where  n«ar  \ 
Foreland,  after  a  se?ere  stntgde  with  the  aalAinpa 
Sefend  of  the  Uriii*h  tribee  Lofviipott  Mat  sAm 
of  anbmiiaion  to  Caosai't  bui,  in  iMwiMniisiWfa  if 
the  loss  of  a  graal  part  of  the  EcoaA  §m  a#« 
days  afterwardit  thav  took  ap  anna  agaht  dtki§ 
however  deftwted,  lliey  a^in  aviil  oAci  «l  m3^ 


mission  to  Coienar,  who  simply 
the  oanher  of  hosL^jes  he  bad  amaaUy  i 
at  litt  mu  anxioDt  i«  aa4am  ta  uaal  b« 
aaaaoB  ahould  b«  Ivrthaf  idmacad.    tie  < 
thtnlbfis  trait  lor  tba  hostuvc^  bai  coma 
tkoD  to  be  bmtighi  to  Kim  m  Oaoi  Oa  hi*  i 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  bad  mmhad  I 
and,  after  loatling  his  I 
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Enong  Uh^  Bciguuift,  repnlr^,  ft»  luimU  to 
of  lta)y.  C'4kcsar  had  not  gained  may 
in  thb  campfiten  equal  to  ihou  of  the 
ler  yMn;  \mt  his  \-ictones  over  the  Ger- 
£uHltflant  tiriloa»  W('i«  pmljably  re^ 
r  tktt  Boauuiw  with  greotcr  adiniiation 
o£  ilie  GauU»  The  tcnat^  ao 
bim  ft  public  thjink4|giiring  of  tw(»nty 
riiltttAiiditig  the  oppocltion  of  C«to«  who 
Caeanr  ought  to  bedeliveivd  up  to  the 
Tenchtberi«  to  prevvnt  the  gods  from 
pQQ  RomB  bia  viobtion  of  the  hiw  of  im* 
~  '  _  tbe  ticied  pcnoni  of  Ambauodon. 
mtmpu^  of  Ciear^  fifkh  eain|wign,  n,  c 
~]ii«d  wiUi  hi*  iecoad  invaaion  of  Bfy 
making  an  expedition  luto  lUyricumf 
irard^  into  the  country  of  the  Trcviri, 
■bewn  a  dii^Misition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 

rrt  Itius  with  an  army  of  5ve  Iq^OD*, 
withoot  oppoutioa  at  the  uune  place 
The  BritMh  statci  had 
to  Ca^aiveihuinuit, 
tenitonet  were  divided  Emm  the 
by  the  river  Tiuae&U  ( Thame b). 
flfu  bmvely  opposed  the  pxogieea  of  the 
m  defeated  io  a  eeries  of  ei^gi^e- 
crowed  the  Tbamea  at  the  only 
it  was  fordabK  took  the  town  of  Cua- 
and  conqui'^red  great  port  of  the  coun- 
Middle«ex.  In  conseqyem^e  of 
C(tfsivelLaunus  sued  ibr  p^ice }  and^ 
lloat«gfa»  and  settling  the  tribute 
'*  ly  yearly  to  the  Roman 
to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
Caeear  gained  no  more  by  hii 
ioa  af  Brilain  tMin  by  hi«  first.  He 
it  la  trap,  further  into  tbo  coimtry, 
nd  left  no  garrisons  or  nuHtaiy  eetahli&b- 
and  the  people  obeyi;d  the 
aftervards  at  they  tuul  dmie 

of  the  great  scarcity  of  com  in 

a  droi^bt  lhi«  year,   Caeaar 

traty  to  his  pfBcticc  in  foniicr 

his  foreee,  and  station  hia  legioiia 

di&rent  parU  of  GauL     This 

A  &voiimble  oppontioity  far 

independence,  and  detitroying 

lie  Ebnmnea,  a  Gallic  people 

and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 

by  ih«r  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 

t  the  fint  10  begin  the  revolt,  and 

of  the  legion  and  five  cohort*  ' 

of  T.  Titurius  SabiuuA  and 

Co*ta,  only  lifieen  days  a{k;r  tht^y 

'  in  their  country.    Alanncd  at 

I  which  aoironnded  them,  and  fearing 

MMm  be  attacked  by  the  Gennant 

quitted  their  canipi  with  the  in- 

Io  the  winter-qoartcrs  of  the 

mdcf  promiie  of  a  safe'Condoct 

TUi  step  was  token  by  Sabinns 

ttf  CotU,  who  mistnuted  the  good 

The  resalt  verified  hU  fcan :  the 

ed  on  their  march  by  Ambbrix, 

almoft  to  a  man.    This  Va«  the 

thnl  Caesar  had  ex|iorienced  in 

h  iktorjr,  Ambiarix  and  the 

led  to  uttAck   the  ciaip  of 

of  the  omtor,  who  wae  sta- 

Isgioii  oiiiufig  tbe  NerviL    The 
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btU*r  people  and  the  Aduatici  readily  joined  th« 
Khiironeji,  and  Cicero's  caiap  was  noon  iurroiindiHl 
by  an  arcrwhubmng  hosL  Seconded  by  the  brar 
very  of  his  soldii^rs,,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
Q>f  hetdth,  repulK-'d  the  encQjy  in  oil  ibcir  attempta 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  len^h  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  ponon,  who  came  to  hi*  aseiftance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  tlie  dangerous 
posttioD  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  anMMintcd  to  60,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar^ 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praiied  him  and  hia 
nien  for  the  biaTery  thej  had  shewn.  In  oonse- 
qiienco  of  tbe  unsettled  state  of  Oao],  Caesar  re- 
solved  to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Samarabriva 
(Amieoi).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomarus, 
a  chief  of  the  Trcviri^  attempted  to  form  a  confe' 
demcy  against  the  Itomaiu,  but  waa  attacked  and 
killed  by  Laljienms  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Trcviri 

In  September  of  this  year,  n.  c.  54,  Julio,  Cae- 
sar's daughter  and  l^ompeyV  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  aBect  the 
rt»laiiou8  between  t^sar  and  Pompey,  In  oider, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  fimiily  connexion  betwet^u 
them,  Caesar  propo&cd  that  bis  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  MmTcelluB  and  the  6i»tcr  of  the  future 
cm|>eror  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
tiiat  he  himself  should  marry  PompeyV  daughter, 
who  wai  now  tbe  wife  of  Faa«tna  Solhu  This 
proposal,  however,  wm  declined,  but  for  what  rea- 
son we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  yf*ar,  B.  c.  53,  which  was  Ceeiar^ 
sisth  cnmpoi^  in  Gaul,  the  Gauk  again  took  ofi 
amiA,  and  entered  into  a  mo«t  formidable  conspi* 
racy  to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troopH  under  Sabinus  and  Gotta, 
and  the  uusettled  Ktute  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
hud  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  riMiig  of  the 
natives;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  tlie  head  of  a  powerfid  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted,and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Camutes,  Monapii,  and  Trc- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  But  m  the  Treviri 
bod  been  supported  by  tbe  Germans,  ho  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  UtUe  above  the  spot  where  he 
bad  pasted  over  two  yean  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submi«»ion  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Saeri.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  iast- 
nesACd  OA  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impot«ibte 
to  come  up  witli  the  enemy,  be  again  recrosaed  the 
Rhine-,  having  effected  as  little  aa  in  his  pcevioua 
invasion  of  the  ecu  n  try «  On  hb  retuni*  ne  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  atill 
continued  in  aims.  The  country  of  the  Efaofonea 
was  laid  wnate  with  tire  and  tword ;  the  troope  of 
Ambiorijc  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  be 
himself  always  escaped  fidltng  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  wera  ahnoat  sabdued.  Ciceroni  camp  wm 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  olmoet  taken.  At  the 
concluiion  of  the  campaign,  Cnesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquirj*  into  tJje  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Coriiutess  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  been  tbe  chief 
ringlcadvr  in  tlie  con^pinicy,  to  bo  pat  to  deatlu 
He  then  stuiioitod  hta  troops  for  the  winter  amoog 
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the  Treviri,  Lingones  and  Senimet,  aud  de|MLrted 
to  Ciaalpjut^  Oauh 

Upon  Cocwr'a  nmvul  in  CisiitpiTie;  OanU  hi? 
lieard  of  the  death  of  Cbdiua,  who  was  killed  by 
Bfilo  at  the  latter  end  of  Janimry,  b.  (\  5'2.  This 
evtnt  waa  fuU^wed  by  tumuUfi^  which  rent  both 
Koiuc  and  Italy  aijunder;  and  it  wa»  ciirrt*ntly  re- 
{Ktrted  in  Gaul  thnt  Cacsai'  cmild  not  poRsibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  circtmistancea.  The  un»iiccc«sfui 
iasne  of  \R»i  yeaj^ii  revolt  bml  not  yet  dampted  the 
spirits  of  the  Oaul» ;  the  cxeentlan  of  Acco  had 
frightened  nil  the  chiefs,  a*  evory  one  feared  thnt 
hi*  turn  might  cotne  next;  the  hatri'd  of  the  Uo- 
tniui  yoke  was  intenflo ;  and  thut  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  geneml  conllagniiion.  It  was 
fimt  set  alight  by  the  Camuti's,  aad  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  sprt'sui  from  country  to  countr}', 
till  alrnoit  the  whole  of  fiaul  was  in  fiftme*.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  hail  been  hitherto  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  Rotnana,  and  had  asuiated  them  in  all  their 
wnn^  subsequently  joined  the  geneml  revolt.  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  wna  Vercingctorix* 
n  yonng  nian  of  noble  family  belonging  to  the 
Arvcrni,  and  by  far  the  abhrst  gtsncnd  that  Cae- 
sar had  3-«t  encountered.  Never  Ihefore  had  the 
Ganla  been  so  united  :  CoesarV  eon q nests  of  the 
last  nix  years  wemi'd  to  be  now  etitircly  loet. 
The  war,  tbensfojre,  of  this  year,  h,  c.  52,  was  by 
fiur  the  moit  arduous  tliat  raeiar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle^ 
And  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  aU, 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  wltiter  when  the  news  of 
this  TO  volt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year,  Caesar  would  pladly  have 
itmatned  in  I  tidy  to  watch  the  prttgress  of  ereala 
«t  Room  ;  but  nut  mt'rvly  were  hts  hard* won 
conqa^ts  at  stake,  but  also  hii  army,  tlie  lost 
of  which  would  have  ntincd  all  hi*  prospects  for 
the  future.  He  was  therefore  conipt^Ihd  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey^s  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.  It  waop  however,  no  easy  matter  to  nnch 
his  iroojjs,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hjUids  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  tbeni  to  be  at- 
tttcked  on  their  march.  Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  m  Transalpine  (Jaul,  he 
residved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebcnna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arvemi  (Auveiyny).  \Vith  the  forces  already  in 
the  province^  and  with  those  which  he  had  himwtf 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  poasage  over  the«e 
moan  tains  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  nx  feet  on  the  gfwund.  The  Arvertii, 
who  Mud  uf^n  these  tnountainft  as  an  impregiut* 
^M|r*ttlR^Mi>,  had  mado  no  preparations  to  re^nt 
'  ulttll^Bnd  occrordiit^ly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  tlietr  assttitance.  This  was 
what  Oiesar  hod  anticipated  :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arvemi,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  cotuinand 
at  I>.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  jaumeyi  in  the 
eountry  of  the  Lingune%  where  two  of  bis  legions 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
hod  asseiuKi    '  '         V  '  y  before  Vercingetorix 

Jieonl  of  }.  [tan  of  the  countr)*. 

Hi*  lost  no  r  ^  the  chief  towns  in  the 

fi4tnd^>nf  the  enemy.    Veilaunoduuum(in  theooun* 
Uy  of  Chat«au'Liuidon)y  GenaUtuii  (Orlettos)^  and 
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Noviottununi  ( Nouan,  belwvca  Ofkana  ami  1 
ges)^  fell  into  his  hands  without  ^yttCQlty. 
at  Cae«ar*s  rapid  pro^re«a,  VeitiittiiCiUC  | 
his  cofuntrymen  to  lay  waste  t£air  «M 
destroy  their  towna^  that  CoiMar  mi^illt  bt  4 
of  all  su&tenanc«  and  qtiartera  for  liM  fSMt,  \ 
phui  was  accordingly  carried  into  dbct  |  W  J 
ricum  (fiourges),  the  chief  town  of 
and  a  strongly  fortiBed  pla£e,  was  iftind  i 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  viiKtaalVs^ 
eingetorix.  This  town  Cae^tf  Mmilngl^  M 
*\rp*  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  b<tqlt  ffeortatt 
i'f  the  Gauls^  it  i«-as  at  length  takMk  and  all  lb 
inbabitxinti,  men,  wofnen,  and  ctiildimH  may  » 
discriniinately  butchered  by  the  limtiati  laldiify. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  |aflit 
one  diviiion,  consisting  of  four  trgtofisi^  h«  MIC 
under  the  command  of  T.  Ijabieoui  i^faiiiil  lh«  iS^ 
nones  and  Paridi ;  the  other,  eorapdiuw  a&s  kaftans 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  tiM  Anan(aii 
with  them  bid  siege  to  Gergovia  {ttmr  CMnaM^r 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  olWrwards  ai*- 
jjelled  hiui  to  miw  the  siege,  but  not  oottl  he  hA 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  atbempitiing  lo  itM» 
the  town.  Afcantime^  the  Aedui  had  lafcttn  N^ 
vindnnum,  in  which  Caesar  had  placed  aU  'km 
•tortis ;  and,  aa  hb  poaitioa  had  row  baooBM  wy 
critical,  he  baaleiicd  lutrthwaid*  to  j  ' 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones,  By  i 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy* 
Ligeri*  (Loire),  and  joined  labienns  m  i 

The  revolt  of  the  .Aedui  intpired 
in  the  Oauls,  and  V^ercingctorix  soon  ] 
at  the  head  of  a  much  hirger  army  tliaii  la  laA 
hitherto  comtnanded.  Fearing  now  for  tlia  i  ' 
of  the  province,  Caesar  Ijegan  w  i  ' 
through  the  country  of  the  Liflg 
the  Sequani.  The  Oanli  followad  Wm 
numben,  and  attacked  him  on  his  maidi,  Aflif 
an  obstinate  engagementi  m  which  Ctmmr  m  mH 
to  have  tost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  vua 
repulsed  by  the  Gerauui  horse  whom  Cawasr  hd 
pitkcured  firom  beyond  the  Ilbina.  ThiWia|i% 
Vercingetorix  led  off  bis  infiuitry,  aiwi  falnaial 
towardi  Alesia  (Alise  in  Bufgundy*  bet  >«reii  S^PV 
and   Dijon),  whither  he  was  pur*-  tt. 

After  djiinisaing  his  cavniry.  Ver«  at 

himself  up  in  the  town,  whicn  wia  conamrrnii  ua* 

Kregnabte^  and  restjivcd  to  wmt  for  aocaaafi  hm 
is  couiitrv-men,  Caitsnr  imin«diataly  lay  ilifP 
to  the  phice,  and  drew  tines  of  dtwnafallrtlia 
around  it  The  Romans  howewr*  wtm  In  ikir 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  raat  OaUio  ataiy,  ^i^iA 
had  osiombled  to  raise  th«  nega^  Tha  fUoM 
army  wot  thus  placed  in  imniintfnl  pariU  and  ta  wb 
inatJincc  in  Caesar*s  whole  life  waa  hia  nfficuy 
genius  so  conspicuous.  He  was  betweas  twaimt 
armies :  Vercingetorix  liad  7<^000  men  la  Aiakk 
and  the  Gallic  army  wiihont  coiisaaled  ol  betwiia 
2.^0,€t>0  and  3n<),00rt  m*»n.  StilU  ha 
not  raise  the  siegf*.  He  pnttveBtad  V« 
friim  brcakioi  through  the  liiiaa»  anitfvly  i 
the  Gallic  army  withouv  and  ^nailr  ^ 
Aletia  lo  surrender,  Vcrdn»?l«r4a  f 
felt  into^  his  handk  The  fall  of  AJeik  « 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  aiid  Af^amL  Oa^ 
tor  then  tod  his  Iroopa  into  wiatie^^aailM^  aal 
reaolrad  to  pan  tho  wtnlar  klniilf  at  BftaHii^ 
in  the  cmuitrv  of  th«  AeduL  AAar  i«aaftair 
s  the  sfloato  vobid  kj»  m  fsllil 
^  i<Dty  daya,  «•  ia  ilao  yaar  il^ 
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>  of  tlio  preceding  jesir  had  deter- 
tbe  Site  of  Onnl ;  bul  manj  ttafees  itiJl  m- 
[  in  umit  «id  entefed  into  fresh  coDi(Ufiacii» 
the  wiDter*  The  tieit  year,  b.  c,  5U  Cac- 
^th  campaign  in  Gtml,  was  occupied  in  the 
^  of  these  itotei,  into  the  parUcularfl  of 
B  noed  not  enter.  It  is  Buifici«int  \a  say, 
^bnqQ^^red  in  succfl«slon  th«  Camntes,  the 
^k^And  the  Annoric  stAtrs  in  wcsjiem  GauU 
Bbodannm,  a  tonn  of  the  Oidurci  (Cohors), 
maed  the  campcugn  by  tbo  AMiuction  of 
mi^  He  then  bd  his  tttwps  into  winter- 
n*  and  pfuucd  the  winter  at  Nemetocemia  iu 
in*  Ue  here  em^iloyed  himself  in  the  pocifi- 
of  Gaul;  aiid«  a*  he  altoady  taw  that  bis 
Be  would  soon  be  noceaaary  in  Italy,  he  was 
•  to  reniore  oU  cnuici  for  future  wan.  He 
ingly  impoMd  no  new  taxes^  treated  the 
MTith  honour  and  re«pcct,  and  bestowed  great 
l^apoa  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
■jpean  hud  taught  the  Oatda  that  they  had 
PSf  contending  succetafnliy  against  Caesar ; 
t  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
bt  mone  ittadily  induced  to  submit  pntienUy 
Bonuin  yoke.  Having  thus  coinplL'ted  the 
ition  of  GauL,  Caesar  found  thai  he  couJti 
B^UU|.in  tht^  .^•^  -.  T  11  c,  5^^  tind  there- 
^^^^■d  his  '  t  repoired  at  the 

^^^^br  had  iiiu#  bet^u  oclively  engaged 
^^^Hp  the  hut  two  years,  ailkirs  at  Homu 
M^^^tim«  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
etween  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
^^^  Parthian  war  in  b.  c.  A3  hfid  left 
^^^Kppey  aloDtf  at  the  head  of  the  suite. 
H^lpen  the  chief  instniment  in  miiing 
■I  power  in  order  to  senre  his  own  ends, 
Ki  teems  to  have  supposed  it  poaaible 
^onqueior  of  Mithridntes  could  be  thrown 
la  afaade  by  any  nuin  in  the  world.  Tliii, 
^  now  began  to  be  the  ca*e  ;  CaewtrV  bril- 
in  Oaul  were  in  every  body's 
nd  Pompey  saw  with  ill-diaguiwi 
that  he  was  becoming  the  se<;ond 
Thoogh  this  did  not  lead 
i  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
bit  power  and  influence, 
}  resolved  as  early  aa  a.  c  6;j 
ABi  K  posttible^  the  dictatorship.  He  nc- 
jfj  usied  no  effort  to  put  on  end  to  the  di^ 
\  at  Hotiie  l>etween  MUo  and  Clodius  in 
hojies  ih.it  all  ptuties  wouM  be 
^accede  lo  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
J  dty.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
aimrchy  on  the  d«\ith  of  Clodiut  at 
ling  of  the  following  year,  a.  c  52,  and 
I  appointment  of  Ponipey  na  sole  consul 
9  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  tme, 
i  fllM^r  lioet  Pompey^  wishes,  yet  it  was 
I  witch  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
pciDey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
rilh  them.  The  acts  of  Pompcy*s  consiil- 
wrre  all  di relied  tti  the  incrtsaae  of  his 
ot\g  tt>   Ptimpi^yV  life  1    it  is  sufficient 

th  :•    -     thcr  things  he  ob- 

ngftti  vmmcnt  in  Spain 

Has  not  yet  pre- 
en tinly  with  C.v?4ar,  he  allowed 
likun^s  to  cury  a  law  cx<<mpti/ig 
n«H\e«tity  of  coming  lo  Itoiue  to 
<  Gartdidatv  for  the  i:rin«ulk>hiii.     '1  he  ten 
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years  of  CneKarV  govemnient  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  K  c,  49,  and  he  wa*  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  4B,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  B.a51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocmcy, 
but  At  the  Eame  time  was  not  willing  to  eupport  all 
the  violent  measures  of  tho  consul  M.  Claudius 
Marcel luft,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Coe- 
6or,  on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  todeprivc  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  n  can- 
didate for  the  con»uUhip  in  his  aJjsence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  &ennte  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  ».  c.  50,  ehould  on  the 
first  of  March  cousult  the  sctnate  respecting  the 
dtspoaal  of  the  coninlar  provtnoes,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Coeaar,  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  a  c  50,  L.  Aemilius  Poul- 
hs  and  C.  Claudius  Mancelluj,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  PauUtis  and  Curio  by  larg«  bribes,nnd 
with  an  unB|uiring  hand  distributed  immense  fiums 
of  money  aiuong  the  leading  men  of  Home.  Thus 
tljis  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  lo 
any  decision.  The  great  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  somite  cntcrc^iined  was,  that  Caesjir  should  be 
elocted  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
anny,  and  it  wa*  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Marcetlus,  that  Caesar  Jihould  by 
down  his  command  by  the  1 3th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  exacted  thai Cnesar  would  do  ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upxvards  of  another  year  to 
run  J  and  if  he  had  come  to  flome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  coniulship^  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  tacriJiced.  Cato  had 
dechured  that  ho  would  bring  Cnesar  to  trial  ns 
soon  as  he  laid  down  hb  command  -»  but  the  trial 
would  have  l>een  only  a  meek  cry,  for  Pompey  wiis 
in  the  neigh buurhood  of  tho  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army»  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  hia 
soldiery  ai  at  Milo*s  trial.  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  int^^rposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Marcel] us.  Meantime  Cnesar  had  corne 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  li.  c  50,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  w*ith  the  greatest 
marka  of  respect  and  affection;  and  after  rcmain- 
ing  there  a  short  tinier  he  retnmed  to  Tmnsal- 
pijie  Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  h-d  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diiTiinifJi  the  numlter  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
undf'f  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  PartJiians,  ordered 
that  Ponipey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East,  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  u.  c.  53^  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back  ;  and  although 
Caiesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  bo  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself^  he  did  not  think  itadviuble  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  {loint,  and  felt  tlut  be  was  snlE- 
ciently  strong  to  Kpare  even  two  legions,  fie  aircord- 
ingly  sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  Ube* 
rai  preKent»  upon  each  aoldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  na  Caesar  had  anticipiited, 
sent  to  the  Iviist,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  Aft'T  thjs  C'ae«ar  stationed  hia 
frRtahlll^  eight  tegiivus  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
""  '  '       lind  four  among  the  Aedu],  and  then  re* 
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paired  to  Ciftolpine  CiaoL  He  took  up  hiA  quar^ 
ten  at  Rarcnno,  the  bust  town  iu  Jiis  province 
bordenng  upoo  Italy,  and  tht-re  met  C.  Ciiiio,  who 
informed  him  mores  particulorlj  of  the  state  of 
aflain  at  Rome. 

Thongfi  war  MeiDed  inevitablfc,  Caesaj  Btill  shew- 
ed himi&elf  wiliiti^  to  ent^r  into  negotiations  with 
the  arittocracy,  and  accordingly  srat  Cuno  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  lenate,  in  which  he  ex- 
presiicd  his  midkesa  to  retign  hia  command  if 
Potnpey  would  do  the  vant^  hut  intimated  that 
he  woiild  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompcy  did  not 
flooedei  to  his  offer.  Cnrio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
tlie  first  of  January,  it.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which 
tlie  new  eonsols  L.  Conieliiia  Lentnlas  and  C. 
Claxidiiti  MaitielNLt  eutewd  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  diAiculty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonina  and  Q.  Cataius  Lonj^inns  forced  the  le- 
note  to  allow  the  letter  to  be  rratl^  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  tubjectof  it 
into  deliberailon  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
coniQla,  howerer,  brought  before  the  houae  the  atate 
of  the  republic  in  general ;  and  afker  a  violent  de- 
bate the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pmnpey^a  fother-in-law, 
waa  carried,  ''*'  that  Caeaor  fthonld  disband  hia  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
ahould  bo  rejjnided  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.** 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribune*  M,  Antonius  and 
Q.  Coasiui  put  their  veto  i  hut  their  opposition  was 
■et  at  naught.  Pompey  had  now  mode  up  his 
mind  to  cni»h  Caeear,  if  poaoible,  and  accord iugly 
the  more  violent  counseU  prevailed.  AntoniuA  and 
Caaaitts  were  ejected  from  the  eeoate-housc,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  paaaod  the  decree, 
which  waa  tantamount  to  a  dedatataon  of  roartia! 
biw,  that  the  coniulii  and  other  magiitrvtn  **  ihiNild 
pn»vide  for  tlie  safety  of  the  stBte."**  Antoititti  and 
Caaoioa  considering  their  lives  no  lot)ger  safe,  fled 
ftom  the  city  in  disguise  to  CaeMtrV  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  prelect  the  inviohiblc  pensonaof 
the  tribunes.  Wur  waa  cow  declared.  I'be  senate 
cntruated  the  whole  manBgement  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  frL>«h  distributioa  of  the  provineea,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  diatrictii  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  en  trusted  to  some  di»- 
tmgiitilied  senator,  determined  that  fresh  ledes  of 
tfoopi  tbould  be  held,  and  voted  a  inm  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Poropey.  Poropey  had 
had  all  aJoug  no  npprehenaiona  ai  to  the  reault  of 
a  war  ;  he  aeoma  to  hare  regarded  it  at  tcarcely 
pomble  that  Cacaar  ahould  ever  acriouAly  think  of 
marehiog  agaititt  htm  ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
would  ouifle  a  mtdtitude  of  troops  to  tlock  around 
kim  whenever  he  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
confidADce  of  auecewi,  be  hml  n(*glccted  all  luenni 
Jbr  nlitng  an  anny.  In  addition  to  thifc  he  had 
been  deceived  aa  to  the  disposition  of  Caeaar^i 
troop*,  and  had  be«n  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
rmdy  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor* 
tonity.  Conaeqnently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  acarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
kgiona  which  be  had  obtained  from  Cacaar,  and 
ca  the  fidalitf  of  wbicli  be  could  by  no  means 
19^.  So  onpopDlar  too  waa  tbe  eenatoiial  party 
in  Italy^  that  it  wna  with  great  difficulty  they 
ooiild  levy  tiuops,  and  when  wvied,  they  took  the 
fint  opportunity  of  paaaui|  over  to  Caesar, 

Aa  aooo  aa  Caear  teanit  the  kiat  resoluticm  of 
the  aenates,  be  aaaembled  hie  auldiera,  infonned 
ibem  of  iKe  wiwiga  be  hod  ettstauitd,  and  called 
I  to  eufvport  him.     Finding  Ibora  quite 
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wtlling  to  follow  him,  be  cfnaaal  the  Iti^lon 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  e^ 
cupied  Ariminttm,  where  he  met  with  the  tA 
bunea.  He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  ally 
otK  legion,  conaifting  of  £<M>0  foot  aeidieB  ad 
34)0  borae^  but  others  bad  orden  to  idbv  Hi 
from  Tranaalpine  Oaul,  and  he  waa  well  aw«t  d 
the  importance  of  erpedition,  that  iJm  eaavj 
might  hare  no  time  to  complete  their  P^eaui- 
tiona.  Therefoi«,  thoqgh  it  waa  the  anldii  af 
winter,  be  poabed  on  with  the  ntnoil  nfittlfi 
and  suth  waa  the  popuhuity  of  Itia  caiiae  in  ftdf, 
that  city  afW  city  opened  ita  ^tet  to  hloki  IH 
hie  march  was  like  a  triompbal  pioaTuaa.  Afl^ 
tium,  Pisatirum,  Fouumf  Anconai,  ^viaai,  ad 
Auximum^  fell  into  hi*  bands.  Thfoo  WMtmm 
caused  the  utmost  conatematiian  at  Rome ;  it  im 
reported  that  Caesar''a  cavalry  waa  alnady  Mt 
the  gatea  of  the  city ;  a  general  nank  eased  & 
K-'iuite,  and  they  fled  bvm  the  city  aim  i 
takmg  wHh  them  the  money  from  iW 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  tbdr  iounwi  111 
they  hud  got  na  for  south  aa  Capn^  Ohw 
'  his  1 '       " 


tinoiisli 
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continued  his  victoriona 
till  he  came  to  Coifininfli,  wbidi  i 
that  offered  him  any  ^  _ 

mittua  Ahcnobarbuii,  who  bad  been  aMoblsi 
Caeaar'a  auccetaor  in  Gaul,  had  tlirown  mrndt 
into  CorHnium  with  a  atrong  force ;  but  aa  Ptapj 
did  not  come  to  his  aaaistance,  he  waa  naable  la 
maintain  the  pbce,  and  fell  bimaelf  inlo  Omht^ 
hands,  together  with  aeveral  otiicr  mMXim  mH 
distiuguifthed  men.  Cacsie,  with  the  «■•  ^ 
mency  which  he  displayed  tbronghoat  the  aVok 
of  the  civil  war,  diamiaacd  them  all  uninjured,  aai 
hastened  in  punuit  of  PoiDpey,  who  bad  near  i^ 
solved  to  abandon  Italy  and  waa  acoofdlsi^  la» 
tening  on  to  Bnmdi6ium,  intending  freoi 
to  salt  to  Greece.  Pompey  fcnched  fimta 
before  Caeaar,  but  bad  not  wflad  when  1^  Irittf 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caeear  atnkhiwny  \M 
siege  to  the  phice,  but  Pompey  abniidflttri  it  m 
the  17tb  of  March  and  embarked  for  OiiMa 
Caeaar  waa  unable  to  follow  Pompey  tn  wws  if 
ahips,  and  therefore  determined  to  nardi  'f^ 
Afraniua  and  Petreius  PompeyV  legalea  is  ifda^ 
who  poMPiaed  a  powerful  army  in  that  coanliy.  B» 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Bruitdtatian  mi 
repaired  to  Rome^  having  ihns  in  three  nittAi 
become  the  supreme  mailer  of  the  wludc  of  Italy. 
After  reinimiing  in  Ibe  ne%klMi«Jb0od  of  Bw 
for  a  short  time,  he  aet  oiii  for  SlpnSot  hnviqg  Wl 
M.  Lepidus  in  chafg!e  of  the  dty  and  JC  AnMM 
in  command  of  toe  troopa  in  II^-  Be  Mi 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  oat  of  SicHv,  Q.  VaMM  H 


take  posacaiion  of  Sardinia,  and  C 
occupy  lUyricum.  Curio  aiid  ynlecim 
poesesaion  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  witlMvl  iff*^ 
tion;  and  Curio  then  paaied  ov«f  tain  Abtk 
which  woe  in  poaaceaion  of  the  Fiimpiiaa  fMVf^ 
Here,  however,  he  mot  with  atroag  uiyeiiliiia,  wL 
at  length  waa  defeated  and  loot  lui  lib  in  n  bflli 
with  Juba,  king  of  MaiirilaaSn«  wbn  Mff^mt 
P.  Atiua  Varus,  the  Pompeian  eaoHMBitfi  C- 
Auioniua  alao  met  with  bad  aiMW  to  Qjtf^ 
cum,  for  his  army  waa  defiaited  md  ht  ~~  " 
token  prisoner.  These  events  k»m 
pened  at  a  bter  period  in  Ihk  yevt  i 
disnaten  were  nkore  iham  eouniortelHMn 
mT\  ^fkUftki  in  iba  ntniiliina  b  fin^  ClM 
left  Rone  about  tb«  adddlo of  ApST^d «!• 
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arrifsJ  in  Gaul  found,  that  MsKifift  refbwd  ta 
ttbmit  to  bim.  Il«  forthwith  Laid  nuee  to  this 
plM«t  hat  (uiAble  to  take  h  immedititery,  he  left 
C  Trebonio*  U)d  D.  Drutoi  with  part  of  his  troops 
to  [wuteatte  th«  lic^gc,  and  continued  his  march  U> 
SpUB*  In  thift  country  fom^^y  had  seven 
IqgMma,  t]in«  under  the  command  nf  L.  A&aniuK 
in  the  ncsirer  province,  two  under  M  Petreins  in 
ibc  further,  and  two  under  M,  Terentiai  Varro 
•!•»  in  tlio  ktter  province  west  of  the  Anaa 
(Ovadkmi).  Varro  remnincd  in  the  wett ;  but 
Afeaniiu  and  Petretas  on  the  approach  of  Caetar 
unilad  their  foivca,  And  took  up  a  strong  pontion 
nmr  the  tarm  of  Uenia  ( Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
tbe  tight  bank  of  the  Sicoiis  (Segre).  Into  the 
detaila  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enler.  Il  ia 
flnffiomt  to  tlmU^  that,  after  experiendtig  great 
dlfficuldea  at  firwt  and  KMne  Terenet,  Ciiowr  at 
zodaoed  A&aaiaR  and  Petretnt  to  fucli 
that  they  wore  ohUgeti  to  iurrendcr. 
Thiwy  tfaeoiselvei  W€t«  ditmijaed  uninjured^  part  of 
tbcir  tioopi  dbboaded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
nUed  among  CacJor^A  troops.  Caesar  then  pro- 
otaded  to  march  again  it  Varm;  but  after  the 
▼ictory  over  Afimniun  aud  PetaMus,  there  was  no 
■nay  in  Spoto  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  latter  arriTed  at  Cordoba  (Cordora).  Having 
tiina  tubdoed  oil  Spain,  which  had  engaged  hiin 
oal^  Ibrty  dayii,  he  returned  to  OauL  Ma&»iliii  had 
not  j«t  yieldedi  but  the  siege  hod  been  prosecuted 
vith  BO  much  vigour,  that  tlie  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  won  aft«r  his 
arrivat  before  the  walls. 

liVhile  Caemr  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intalligeiioe  that  be  had  been  appointed  dictator 
bjr  the  praetor  M*  Lepidus,  who  had  buen  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose, 
riiis  appointTUent,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
aeeoirdafice  with  CaesvV  wiihesit  was  contrary  to 
aD  proeedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
Doaataatiag  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
paased  over :  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
liprma  onder  such  ctnrumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
that  theni  should  be  a  higher  mogistnite  tluui 
to  hold  the  coniida  for  the  election  of 
toanU}  and  Caesar  wislied  to  enter  Rome 
with  some  high  official  power,  which 
ha  «Mi)d  Dot  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
mntni*  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Blassilia  sur^ 
ftnadored,  Cmemr  aastoned  to  Rome  and  entered 
\  his  diotatonhip,  but  hud  it  down  again  at 
i  end  of  eleven  days  oiler  holding  the  consnlor 
nilia,  in  which  he  himself  and  l\  ServilituVatia 
Pt  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
L  dariu  thcM  eleven  days  he  cansed  some  very 
wrtHKt laws  Co  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
10  fctieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
t  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
t  in  the  present  state  of  ailjurs  a  most  salutary 
(Fftr  the  proviwons  of  this  lex^  see 
**ifAmL»*  f.  Jmiin  L&r  de  Fomort.)  Ue  next 
oblai8«d  the  revonal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
bsan  pfonooiioed  against  various  persons  in  ac- 
fimilama  aritk  the  laws  poiaed  in  Pompey's  last 
aMiflttUilip;  bo  also  obtainod  tho  tccaU  of  several 
atbtt  axuea ;  tie  fiflbor  iMHored  tho  detcendanU 
«f  thiao  who  had  hmn  pfoscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
aii)o]rHiMit  of  tlioir  ligbls,  and  rewarded  the  Trano- 
padani  by  tlw  citiaenship  for  their  faithful  support 
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Afii^r  laying  down  the  dictatarship,  Caesar  went 
in  December  to  Drniidisium,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  hia  troopa  to  assemble,  lie  liod 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  inarch  from  Spoiii,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  tht; 
auiutiMi  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Pompey  hnd  not 
been  idle  during  the  sammer,  Oiid  had  employ ed  his 
time  in  raising  a  larg«  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory,  lie  thus 
collected  an  araiy  coo  listing  of  nine  Iqnoiis  of  llo- 
man  citizenA»  and  an  aiixiUiiry  foae  of  ca^dry  and 
ifilontry ;  and^  though  it  is  impossible  to  estinmte  its 
exact  strength,  ^  wo  ^^  n^t  know  the  nuniber  nf 
men  which  each  legion  contained^  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  hod  assembled 
at  Bmntiisimn.  l!is  tlwt  entirely  commanded  the 
fle«%  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  CoesorV  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  ventare 
to  cross  the  sea  in  face  of  Pompey^a  superior  fleet. 
This  circnmstanc**,  and  also  the  time  of  the  yoar 
caused  M.Bibulus,thc  commander  of  Pompey^s fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  gimnl ;  and  thns  when  Caesar  srt  sail 
from  Bmndisium,  on  the  4th  of  JonuRry,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeims.  In 
con  sequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned^ 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  1  i5,00U  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  knding  this  foae,  he  sent  back 
hii  ships  to  hring  over  the  remainder  i  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  liibnlna, 
who  cruelly  put  ail  the  crews  to  death  ;  nnd  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  match  along 
the  coasts  that  the  remainder  of  Coesar^s  onny  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisinm, 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  tiiidst 
of  the  cncmvV  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  that  ho  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  imm«diately  comm«Bood 
acting  on  the  otft-nsive.  After  gaining  possessioji 
of  Qricum  and!  Apolionia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  ho{icB  of  sur[)rising  Dyrrhachium,  where  all 
PompeyV  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompcy,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  oiid 
both  armies  then  LMicomped  opposite  to  each  €tber, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  banlc 
of  the  river  Apmis.  Caeor  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  hie  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Binindisium  with  grvat  dilliculty  by  M. 
Anton  ius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus.  Pompey  mean^ 
time  had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhachium, and  OS  he  wouM  not  venture  a  battle 
with  C'aesar^s  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  line*  of  circvmr 
valktiou  of  on  oxtiatitdinary  extent;  but  when 
these  wen  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
pasaagv  through  Caesar*s  linet,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss^  Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  from  his 
present  position,  and  aocordingly  commenced  hii 
march  for  Thesaaly,  puistied  by  Pompey 'b  army, 
which  was  not  however  abk  to  come  op  with  bim. 
Pompey's  phin  of  avoiding  a  geoeral  engagement 
with  Cocsar^s  Tcterana  tiJ^  he  conld  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  Iwid  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
succen ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
n'treat  of  the  enemy  int^pircd  him  with  more  CQU^ 
dence,  and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  ulfieen  who  laoaaunend^  him  to  briag  the 
coitteit  to  an  iMoa  by  an  immediata  battle.    Ae- 
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cofduigly,  when  POTiipcy  cnme  up  with  Cuenr, 
who  wns  encampefH  na  tlic  plain i  ei  Pbarvlut  or 
Phmnaliit,  in  Tbeualy,  he  offerad  bim  faottle,  which 
was  midilj  aoeepliad  by  Ca»iar,  Thdr  Dumben 
were  Tcry  miequiil :  Pompey  had  45,000  foot* 
•oldten  and  7000  hor»e^  Caciar '22,000  foot-floldicm 
and  1000  horse.  The  buttle,  which  wa«  fought  ou 
ihe  &th  of  August,  B,  c  4(t,  according  to  the  old 
Cfklendar,  ended  in  the  totJiJ  defeat  of  Pompey^s 
annr.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  punucd 
by  Caeaar,  but  wm  murderud  there  before  the 
Utter  anii-cd  in  the  country.     [Pompeius,] 

The  battle  of  Pharsaiia  decided  the  late  of  the 
rapabliCi  When  newA  of  it  reached  Ilome,  variotui 
lawi  w«i«  paucdi  which  conferred  in  hei  supreme 
power  upon  Cacvu*.  Though  abMnt»  be  wa»  no- 
rainated  dictator  a  Eccond  time,  and  that  not  for 
eijt  monthi  or  a  shorter  tijni^  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antoniuft  hit  master  of  the  horte, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  Se/ptembcf  of  thlt 
year  (a.  a  48),  to  that  the  oommeneemcnt  aud 
tenniiiatioD  of  hk  dictatonhip  and  oonsulihip  did 
not  coincide,  as  •onie  modem  writera  hayo  repre- 
sented. He  waa  also  nominated  to  the  cousuleiup 
for  the  next  fire  ycorSf  but  tbii  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himtelf  of;  ho  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  fur  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  tniwiatratea,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  flbmea  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  mogistrntes  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plcbs  were  elected  for  the*  next  year,  as 
Osesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
B.  c.  47 

Caesai  went  to  Egypt,  oa  ^e  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey ^  and  upou  his  arrival  there, 
be  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
seveml  months,  and  gave  the  rencmins  of  the  Pom- 
poUUi  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepap- 
mtions  for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egy^ 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar's  resolving  lo  settle  the  disputes  respecv 
ing  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
tennined  that  Cleopatni,  whose  finscinations  conir 
pletely  won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  rc^  in  oomnaoo  ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  oppoaed  hf  the  gnardians  of  ihe  yoong  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  ho  was  for  some  tinu;  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  nonibcr  of  his  forces. 
But,  having  twcived  reinforcements,  ho  finally 
prevailed,  and  pbioed  Cloopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  Uie  throne,  aa  the  older  had  penabed  in 
tJh#  eourac  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatiu  hod  a  soa  by  Diesar.   [CAxaaiuo.Nj 

CLBOrATftA.] 

AfUsr  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  close, 
in  the  btter  end  of  March,  bl  c  47,  Caesar  marched 
ibruugh  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attai;k  PLir- 
naeca,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithrid»t««,  who 
Ittd defeated  t'n.  Doniitiui  Uihinus,  one  of  CArsar's 
ligatea  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long ;  for  Pbarnaeos  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
biittle  with  ihn*  dictator,  was  uttoriy  defeated,  on 
thr    :  near  Zek.     He  thence  pro- 

ree^  i  M  ;t  the  affiurs  of  the  pro\iiiices 

in  ili  lhI  in  the  capital  iu  Septem- 

ber. -  I  V  .ir  uf  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
•  ipUii  :,  I  r  L  luW  himiotf  lo  be  apTMiinted  to  tlie 
dk};nitj  tigaiu  iur  a  ytnr^  and  he  tiominnlad 
M.  Aemilias  Lrpidiu  bis  ouiater  of  Ihe  hon«. 
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His  third  diGtatanhlp  oowe^^tly  U^tat  ktet 
the  termination  of  tfa«  y«ar  47.  Th#  ; 
of  Pompey  and  of  seven]  othen  oC 
cmcy  waa  now  ooafisGatad  and  tM  by  ] 
auction.  That  h«  mioht  the  taa 
mini  bis  own  friends,  tne  dictatar  infnsisii  lbs 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  SMOilMfll  ti  lbs 
priesUy  colleges,  and  also  introdaced  m  nM  &■»> 
ber  of  his  parthEAns  into  the  aenatCb  Fm  llie  i» 
molnder  of  this  year  be  ekvatcd  Q.  Ti^mCtknm 
and  p.  Vntinius  to  the  ooosulabipi  but  h»  mmti 
hlinseir  and  h'u  matter  of  the  bone,  M-  AtmSm 
Lepidus  to  be  elc^cted  consols  Cor  tJie  next  jmr*  It 
waa  during  thii  time  that  be  qncUed  a  taa^AMt 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  bad  beokMi  aoi  li 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  rofmiun  in  Roiiie  man  iImr  tvi 
or  three  months.  With  his  mual  activity  mt 
enetgr,  be  set  ont  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  tb» 
year  (n.  c  47),  in  otder  to  carry  on  tha  w  i 
^pio  and  Calo,  who  had  coUeded  a  f 
in  that  country.  Their  {brcea  wttm  §» 
than  Ciie£aT  could  bring  affi 
but  be  was  well  a^nutj  of  the  idiMiliffB  vlitl 
a  general  hi\B  in  acting  on  the  oflemivc^  mi 
hod  too  much  reliance  on  bis  own  fpmial  Is  b 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  niamb^  At  ik 
commencement  of  the  campai^,  howfirtT«  Qmmi 
was  in  considemble  difficulties ;  bitt*  han^f  bsB 
joined  by  some  of  hia  other  kgiana,  he  wai  ifelf  la 
prosecute  the  campoiga  with  oior«vj|!OW,aBd  in^f 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  the  faattk  el'  Tkapn^ai 
the  6th  of  April,  a.  c  46,  in  which  the  Faofste 
army  wns  oomplotely  defeated*  €•!%  fodlM  kk^ 
self  unable  to  deleiid  Utica,  pot  an  tod  la  Us  ««■ 
life.  The  oth«r  towns  in  Africa  aiibaBJ^tcd  la  iki 
conqueror,  and  C^iesur  wiu  thus  able  to  be  in  Kam 
again  by  the  Litter  end  of  July,  aooordiof  la  (^ 
old  calendar. 

Coetar  waa  now  the  andispnted  noaltf  sf  lbs 
Roman  worid.  As  he  drew  near  le  Roma^ 
apprehensions  wcM  cnleflBiDed  by  bta 
lest,  notwithstandii^c  hit  Ibfincf  dtmeiiey,  be  i 
imitate  Marina  and  StdU,  and  piotiiilia  all  bii 
opponents.  Bat  these  fears  were  paHbed^  Jpni^ 
les&  A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  put  m  Osii«% 
nature ;  and,  li^^th  a  magnanimity  whicb  raasn 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  all  those  in  civil  wanb  bf 
iieely  forgave  all  who  bad  bom 
and  declared  that  be  should 
between  Pompcians  and  Caeaarialia.  Ilk  i 
WIU  now  to  alky  aaimositiea,  and  to  aacoPi  tbs 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  citiaens  al  kia  tiv 
kingdom.  As  soon  aa  the  neivi  of  3hia  i 
tory  reached  Rome,  and  bdbre  he  1 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  dii;ya  wia  4p- 
ereed  in  his  honour,  and  the  dkCalnnldv  wm  W 
stowed  upon  him  for  ten  yean,  i 
oiidcr  tbo  new  title  of  '*Pradactai  Momait** 
three  year«.  Caesar  had  never  M  M^jafai  a  t» 
uniph  ;  and,  as  b^  had  iu»w  no  nifdwi  mtmim  la 
meet,  he  availed  httusrlf  of  the  opportOttl^  «lfldK 
bratiog  his  victories  in  Claul,  Egypt*  Pontnsi  aad 
Africa  by  four  utugut6cent  triumph*.  Nona  ^ 
these,  however,  wore  in  honour  cwnaift 

the  civil  war;  and  coina^nii  rtdui  U^ 

uutph  was  to  commeiMinla  h^^  >^^-,,  .^»«r  J 
and  not  over  Scipto  nd  ClM«.     Hm  1 
were  followed  by  brniiiw  qf  c«ni  wad  i 
ihe  pcoph;  and  the  aoldioit  by  pubtic 
.ind  all  Mirt»  of  eutoitaioineot^     Ke vu  f 
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et  of  the  dicat  and  the  amphitheatre  been 
»d  with  inch  splendour;  for  Caesar  well 
«  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
»ald  be  willmg  enough  to  surrender  their 
i  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 
X  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Icgis- 
He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
lich  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
:tment  of  seTeral  laws  suitable  to  the  alte]> 
ition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
re  sumptuary  hiws  to  restrain  the  cxtrava- 
rhich  penraded  all  classes  of  society.     In 

0  prevent  any  other  general  from  fol- 
his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  law  by 
lo  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rince  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
)  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
uuoges  this  year  (a  c.  46)  was  the  refonnar 
the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
try  and  the  civilised  world,  and  which  he 
ished  in  his  character  as  pontifex  maximus, 

assistanceofSosigenes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
rian,  and  the  scribe  M.  Flavius,  though  he 
also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy, 
olation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
trusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
nifttomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
sasure  for  political  purpost^s ;  and  the  confu- 

1  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
s  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time, 
idy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
rear,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
bys ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
a  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  die  year 
in>  course.  (DicL  of  Ant,  s,v.  Calendarium,) 
e  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
sd  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
opeian  party  had  again  collected  a  large 
der  the  command  of  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius 
etna.  Having  been  previously  designated 
ind  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 

fi>r  Spain  at  the  hitter  end  of  b.  c.  4G. 
is  usual  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
i  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
ing  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
onger  opposition  tlian  he  had  anticipated ; 
tm>ught  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
on  the  17th  of  March,  &  c.  45,  in  which 
ely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  w<is,  however, 
ought  battle  :  Caesar's  troops  were  at  first 
nek,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
s  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
as  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextus 
ood  his  escape.  The  settlement  of  the 
n  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
>nths  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
Lome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
i^nning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
ictories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
ioed  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
rinmphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
'IS.  The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
flattery.  They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
hanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
ad they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
■ry  species  of  adulation  and  honmge.  He 
wear,  on  all  public  occasions  the  triumphal 
le  was  to  receive  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his. 
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country  ;**  statues  tf  him  were  to  be  phiced  in  all 
the  temples ;  liis  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  \»*as  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  god&  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  worid.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  morum  for  life;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  hun,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
ho  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course:  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  pkce ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aedOes, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  akoady 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projecu  he 
entered  npon  the  hist  year  of  his  life,  &  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  lus  fiimily;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  ^ed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
pcrcalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  fevourabl^  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent Caesar*s  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  R4>- 
man  empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  hare  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar^s  life 
had  been  already  forxued  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar*s^  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  (  aesius,  and  probably  of  sevenJ  others.    Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Caeaar,  and  had  not  only  been  forgiven  by  him, 
but  raised  to  offices  of  rank  and  honour ;  but  for- 
givenett  by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  renders  the  benofiictor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  snould  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  oi  its  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  fiedled, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  b.  a  44. 
Caesar^s  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fiillen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrand  izement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
called  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  hitter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  chiss, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  bbck  eyes  full  of  expression, 
lie  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  hitter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
oriKinnlly  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
oitilefMy  while  transacting  public  business;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
durp  almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
gn*ut  luiins  with  his  person,  and  was  cnnsidenHl  to 
be  etfeniinate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  Hia 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  bvish  of 
hi*  favours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caoaar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  miwt  various  talents  and  was  diRtin^niiAhod  by 
the  most  extraoruin.try  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  tame  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematiciau  aud  an  architect    He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  exod  in  all,  and  has  given  proofr  tkt  be 
would  have  surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  soy 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  eneigies  of  ku 
extraordinary  mind.  Julina  Caiesar  was  the  gnst- 
est  man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  het  must  be  ov 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notioe  his  ex- 
tended. His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  idB- 
ciently  shewn  by  the  above  sketdi ;  bat  one  d^ 
cumstance,  which  has  been  generally  overiooked, 
pbces  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  light 
TiU  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  at  pwpne>ic 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  ahaiost  entiidy  ca- 
gaged  in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  tnM,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  nd  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  he  had  arm 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  aib- 
tary  experience  most  have  been  of  the  most  fimilsd 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  genenils  in  the  Uslary 
of  the  world  have  been  distingoished  at  an  esily 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Fredoidk 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gained  smi 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  nndier  the  ifs  flf 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twcBty-thne 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notvitih 
standing,  appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  gnakst 
generals  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  fasai 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pksinr 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  leanai^ 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  works,  lit 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.  The  parity  d 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  ede- 
bmtcd  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  an  e«> 
spicuous  in  his  **  Commentarii,**  which  aie  kit 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  ns.  TVqr 
rehite  the  history  of  the  first  seven  yean  of  tk 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  histoiy  of  tk 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Akt- 
andrine  in  three  books.  In  them  Caesar  has  c8R> 
fully  avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments;  ke 
narrates  the  events  in  a  dear  nnassoming  tfrK 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  heesrria 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  warn 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  coarse  of  hii  csa- 
paigns,  and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  fR* 
sent  form  during  his  winter^quarters.  TheCsa- 
mentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  sfWr 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  m  tk 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  Alena 
dria.  The  "  Ephemerides"  of  Caesar  most  ■« 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  lk 
Greek  name  of  the  **  Commentariu"  Neither  i 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  historr  i 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  histoty  of  tkt 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  s 
usually  ascriUnl  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  sCtfcf 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wan  «vr 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  an  sb* 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  aatkr 
ship  is  discussed  under  IIinTii's. 

Desid<'s  the  Conun^ntaric*,  Caesar  also  wisa 
the  followini:  works  which  have  bcrn  lost,  hat  be 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  hb  litenrv  sh 
tivity  and  divon>ified  knowledge:—!.  "Oar 
tiones*'  some  of  which  have  bt»«*n  mentiooed  is 
the  preceding  account,  and  a  complete  list  of  vkkk 
U  given  in  Meyer's  OmUtrum  Kommmanm 
Frxurmenht^  p.  404,  &c,  *2i»d  ed.  The  aaoflt 
writers  speak  of  Caesi-u"  as  one  of  the  r.rK 
of  his  ajre,  ami  doR-riW  him  as  onlr 
Cicero.     (l^uintiL  x.  1.  §  111;  Vell'PaL  iLJt. 
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7«,74;  Tacilwi.  xiiL  3,  Dioicfc  Om/.  21 ; 
t.  3 ;  Soet  Caet.  66.)  2.  •*  Epirtolae,"  of 
enl  are  preterred  in  the  collection  of  Cice- 
ly iMit  there  were  still  more  in  the  time  of 

(Oast.  56)  and  Appian  (B.  C,  il  79). 
cato,^  in  two  books,  hence  sometimes 
LntiaitoDeB,**  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praise 
ifter  the  death  of  the  latter  in  b.  c  46. 
!.;OeU.iT.  16;  Cic  o(f  ^(^  zii  40,  41, 
kc)  4.  **  De  Analogia,"  or  as  Cicero 
hy  **De  Ratione  Latine  loqnendi,*^  in 
B»  which  contained  inrestigations  on  the 
gnage,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
croMing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
s<-qiiart«n  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
'  in  farther  OauL  It  was  dedicated  to 
od  IB  frequently  quoted  by  the  Latin 
ana.  (Suet  Le,;  Cic  BrvL  72;  Plin. 
iL  30.  s.  81;  Gell.  six.  8;  Quintil.  i.  7. 
5.  •*  Libri  Aumiciorum,**  or  **  Augundia." 
ifez  nuudmus  Caesar  had  a  general  super- 
ee  orer  the  Roman  religion^  and  seems  to 
i  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
ddi  must  haye  been  of  considerable  extent 
lizteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius. 
6  ;  comp.  Prisdan,  vi  p.  71 9)  ed.  Putsch.) 
Astris,**  in  which  he  treated  of  the  move- 
f  the  heavenly  bodies.  (Macrob.  U  c.  ; 
:  AT.  xviu.  26.  s.  67,  &c)  7.  **  Apoph- 
k,^  or  **  Dicta  collectanea,''  a  coUection  of 
yings  and  witty  remarks  of  his  own  and 
arsons.  It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 
lad  commenced  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 

making  additions  to  it  even  in  his  dic- 
p,  so  that  it  at  lencth  comprised  several 
*  This  was  one  of  Caesar's  works  which 
2S  suppressed.  (Suet.  /.  c. ;  Cnc.  ad  Fam, 
I  8.  **  Poemata."  Two  of  these  written 
routh,  **  Laudes  Herculis"  and  a  tragedy 
ms,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
vte  several  epigrams,  of  which  three  are 
sd  in  the  Latin  Anthology.  (Nos.  68 — 
Meyer.)  There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
'  Caesar's,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratus's, 
tly  one  entitled  "  Iter,"  descriptive  of  his 
'  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  be  wrote  at 
er  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  46,  while  he  was 
journey. 

editio  prinoeps  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
inted  at  Rome  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
lent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
mann,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
woks  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planudes 
I  1606;  4to.,  and  1669,4to.) ;  by  Graevius, 
te  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  Celsus 

1697,  Svo.,  and  Lug.  Bat.  1713,  8vo.) ;  by 
OS  (Lips.  1706);  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
tion  of  Phmudes  (Cant  1706,  1727,  4to.); 
dendorp  (Lugd.  Bat  1737,  4to.,  Stuttgard, 
8vo.);  by  Morus  (Lips.  1780,  8vo.),  re- 
by  Obolin  (Lips.  1805,  1819,  8vo.). 
»  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 

are  the  biographies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
atarch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian, 
tlkius  Paterculus,  and  the  letters  and  orations 
30.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julius 
,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
f  after  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's,  ns 
leo  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
entitled   **  Petiarchae,  liistoria  Julii  Cue- 
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saris,"  Lips.  1827.  Among  modem  works  the 
best  account  of  Caesar's  life  is  in  Drumann's  (ge*- 
chidOe  Ronu,  Caesar's  campaigns  have  been 
critidsed  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  "  Precis 
des  Guerres  de  C^sar  par  Napoleon,  ^crit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  llle  Sainte-Helene,  sous  la  dictte  de 
I'Empereur,"  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  account  of  Caesar's  coins,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  vl  pp.  1—17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed ;  in  the  hitter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  kureL 
(See  also  p.  616.) 


19,  20,  21.  JuLiAB.    [Julia.] 

22.  Caesarion.     [Caxsarion.] 

23.  Sbx.  Julius  Caxsar,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Flamen  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  year  b.  c  67.    (Cic  de  Hanup.  Betp.  6.) 

24.  Sbx.  Julius  Cassar,  son  probably  of  No. 
23,  as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  b.  c.  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  ue  great  Caesar  in  Spain  in  b.  a  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  ktter  as  ambassador  to  M.  Terentius 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c.  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
dien  at  the  instigation  of  Caecilius  Bassns,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  B,  C.  ii. 
20 ;  Hirt.  B.  Alex,  66 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C  iiL  77 ;  compare  Bassus,  Cabolius.) 

C.  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Caius  was  bom  in  &  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  a  a  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Augustus.  In  b.  c.  13,  Cains,  who 
was  then  only  seven  yeara  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  youths  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marcellus  by  Augustna. 
In  b.  c.  8,  Caius  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  militair  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths,  but  they  early  shewed  si^s  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importuned  their 
grand&ther  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
honour.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honoun  they 
fiolidted.  Thus  they  were  dedared  consuls  elect 
and  prindpes  juventutis  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consulship  in  &  c.  6,  but  was  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  five  yean  afterwards.  He  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  same  year,  and  his  brother 
in  B.  r.  2. 
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Coius  was  sent  into  Asia  in  b.  c.  1,  where  he 
passed  his  consulship  iu  the  following  year,  a.d.  I. 
About  this  time  Phraates  IV^  king  of  Parthia, 
seized  upon  Armenia,  and  Caius  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  him,  but  the  Parthian 
king  gave  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Caius  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Caius  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher- 
ously wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
August  20th,  A.  D.  2,  at  Massilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  suspected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Li  via.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,  18,  2C,  Iv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.  539 ; 
Suet  Aug.  26,  5G,  64,  6.5,  7»6.  12 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac  Ann,  L  3,  ii.  4;  Florus,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Livia  or  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards- 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Tac.  Ann,  iv.  40.)  L.  Caesar  was  to  have  married 
Aemilia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  (Ann.  iil 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius :  their  portraiu  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
nexed.   (Eckhel,  vL  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Caligula.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolcmacus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  born 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  b.  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesarion  was  bom,  from  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  tiie 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Ant(»nius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
C;u-s;irion  as  his  son  ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopatra 
hiid  afforded  Dolabelh^  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs iu  u.  c.  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  £g}'pt  In  B.  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
•on  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c. 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
t«)  India;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  liad  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egj-pt  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.    (l)iou  C^ass.  xlviL  31,  xlix.  41, 1.  I,  3,  U.  6; 


CAESABIUS. 

Suet  Gui.  52,  Aug.  17 ;   Pint.  Osob.  49,  Awkm. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Komti^imX  ft  phyadsii 
who  is  however  better  known  u  hftTU^  ben  tke 
brother  of  St  Gregory  Theologns^  He  wm  ben  of 
Christian  parents,  his  father  (wheee  fume  wat  Gre- 
gory) being  bishop  of  Nasiansiu.  He  was  can- 
fully  and  religiously  educated,  and  stadiod  at  Alrx- 
andria,  where  he  made  great  progma  in  flcaaMCiy, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medictne.  He  aftcr 
wards  embraced  the  medical  profeanon,  aad  settled 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  gnat  itpo- 
tation,  and  boomie  the  friend  and  phjaieian  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  a.  d.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  bj  the 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  paganism ;  Imt  he  lefiued, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  ntan  ts 
his  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Joliaa,  he 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  eitoem  by 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valena,  and  Videntiniaa,  Vf 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  qoaeabv  of  Bhhj- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nieaea,  hs 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  apoa 
which  his  brother  St  Oregoty  took  oecaaaoo  Is 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  Ep,  20,  vol  ii 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840X  urging  upon  him  the  dotj 


of  abandoning  all  worldly  cares,  and  giring  liun 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  Thia  he  had  long 
wished  to  do,  but  was  now  prevented  from  pattiBf 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  which  took 
place  A.  D.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptitaL  His 
brother  pronounced  a  foneral  oration  on  the  ooo- 
sion,  which  is  still  extant  {OraL  7,  vol.  i  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particnlara  of  his  life 
are  taken ;  and  also  wrote  seTeral  abort  poeoM,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.  (Optra^  toL  iL  pi 
1110,  &c.)  There  is  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  work,  with  the  title 
ncMTcir,  Quaetlionet  Theologicae  ei  FkUotopiieof^ 
which,  though  apparently  considered,  in  the  time 
of  Photius  {BiUiotk.  Cod,  210),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Gregory,  is  now  generally  bdieved  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  wiUi  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St  Gregory,  and  in  collections  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  and  Latm, 
August  VindeL  1626, 4to.  ed.  Eliaa  Ehinger.  The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Roo^ 
ish  Church  on  Feb.  25.  {Ada  Sameiantm,  ¥e\k  25, 
vol.  V.  p.  496,  &c ;  L«mbec  DtUioO,  VmitL  roL 
iv.  p.  66,  &c.,  ed.  Kollar ;  Fabric  Bihi,  Oraee.  vol. 
viii.  pp.  435,  436.)  [  W.  A.  O.) 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  eocleaiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  bbm  at  Chalons 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aries  ia 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  years. 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  of  trea- 
son, first  against  Alaric,  and  afterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honoumbly 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  d^b^- 
rations  of  several  counciU  of  the  chureh,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exertions  kr 
the  suppression  of  the  ScmipeUgian  doctrinr*. 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  oantnry  be- 
fore by  Cassianus,  and  had  spread  widely  in  aooth- 
em  Gaul.  A  life  of  Cacsariua,  which  however 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
gyric than  of  a  sober  biography,  was  oorapoord  hf 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Touliia 


CAESIA  OENS. 

us  is  the  aathor  of  two  treatises,  one  en- 
fUgptla  ad  MoMMtkotj  and  another  RegiUa 
fme$y  which,  together  with  three  Erhorta- 
nd  some  opuscuUi,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
of  the  fiibliotheca  Patrum,  Leyden,  1 677 ; 
re  printed  in  a  separate  volome,  with  the 
f  Meynardus,  at  Poitiers  (Petavium),  1621, 
His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
r  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
natns,  at  Basle,  1558,  4to.,  and  1569,  fol, 
B  included  in  the  Monumenta  SS.  Patrum 
oxographa  of  Grynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  fol. 
;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
nailer  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
^eca  Patmm  referred  to  above;  and  the 
»liime  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Oalland 
a,  1776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
t  hj  Baluze  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.);  but,  be- 
lese,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
les  fidsely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
aasigned  to  Caesarius.  ( Vita  &  Caesarii, 
AreiaiensiSj  a  Cypriano^  ejus  Digcipulo^  el 
■o  PreA,  €t  Stephana  Diac.  contcr^tta  duo- 
ity  in  the  VUae  SS.  of  Surius,  27  August 
See  also  LHssertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis 
arii,  Arelaiensis  Jrchicp.,  by  Oudin  in  his 
U.  de  ScripU.  Ecdes.  vol.  i.  p.  1339 ;  in  ad- 
to  which,  Funccius,  De  Inerti  et  Decrtpita 
le  lARguae  Latinae,  cap.  vi.  §  viii. ;  and  Baehr, 
\ie  der  Romieehen  Literuiur^  Suppl.  vol.  iL 
I  [W.  R.] 

SE^NIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
it  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
>y  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caesennius  and  Cae- 
first  the  wife  of  M.  Fulcinius,  and  after- 
f  A.  Caecina.    (Cic.  pro  Caedn,  4,  6,  10.) 
me   is   found    in   sepulchral   inscriptions. 
,  Etrusker,  i.  p.  433.) 
SE'NNIUS  LENTO.     [Lbnto.] 
SE'NNIUS  PAETUS.    [Partus.] 
AE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
Caeiar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.   (Cic  pn 

AESE^US,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Verres. 

frr.  iv.  65,  v.  25.) 

SETIUS  FLAVUS.     [Flavur.] 

SETIUS  RUFUS.     [Rupus.] 

'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  transktioo 

3reek  yXavKwwts.     (Terent.  Heaui,  v.  5, 

^  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

'SIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 

the  end  of  the  republic.  [Caksius.] 
be  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
ts  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
ly  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
us  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis  :  "  Simu- 
lei  Veiovis sagittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

paratae  ad  nocendum.  Quapropter  euro 
eriqoe  Apollinem  esse  dixenint,"  The 
.  on  the  reverse  are  Lares  :  between  them 
dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
ireepa.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  156,  &c) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [ApRoNira, 
No.  3.] 

CArSIUS.  1.  M.  Cabsius,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  B.  a  75.    (Cic.  Verr,  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  Cabsiur,  a  rapacious  former  of  Uie  tithes 
in  Sidly  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  b.  a 
73,  &C.    fCic  Verr,  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cicero^s  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicia,  in  B.  c.  50.  {Ad  Quint.  PraL  i.  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicero'k  villa  of  the  Maniliannm.  (Ad  QmnL  Prat, 
iii.  1.  §§  1,2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caeshis  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  oar  L.  Caeaius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  Cabsius,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  aedile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy^ 
in  b.  c.  47.    (Cic.  ad  Pam.  xiii  11,  12.) 

5.  P.  Cabsius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  from  On.  Pompeius, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great  (Cic  pro  Baib. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad  Pam.  xiiL  51 ) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b  c.  47),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  firiend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  patema  amicito),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  praeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
hod  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
&thcr  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sbx.  Cabsius,  a  Roman  eqnea,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (pro  Place,  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  £] 

T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  wi.  $  44)  enumerafc 
ten  disciples  of  Servias,  among  whom  T.  Caedoa 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inae- 
curacy  of  expression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Oriffim  Jttrit,  His  words  are  these: 
**  Ab  hoc  (Servio^  plurimi  profeoerunt :  fere  tamen 
hi  libros  conscnpseront :  Alfbnus  Varus,  A. 
OpiliuSjT.  Cabsius,  AupidiusTucca,  Aupioids 
Namusa,  Flavius  Priscus,  Atbius  Pacuvius, 
Labbo  Antistius,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
PuBLicius  Gbllius.  £x  his  decem  libros  octo 
conscripaerunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fuenmt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  qoadrft- 
ginta  libros.^*  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appean  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  tha 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  **  Ofilius,  CasoelUus, 
et  Senm  audiioree^  are  dted  Dig.  83.  tit  4.  s.  6. 
§  I,  and  the  phrase  Servii  euiditoret  occun  also 
Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12,  pr.,  and  Dig.  38.  tit  7.  a.  12, 
§  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit  3.  s.  1.  §6,  where  Servii 
auctores  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Servii  audiioree  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendatioa.  Under  these 
names  it  has  lM«n  supposed  that  the  eight  disciples 
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of  Syrviuih  or  mthcr  NmimsnV  Digi^t  of  ihcir 
work*,  is  refem'd  to.  If  «o,  it  1$  likely  ihat  the 
eight  includt^d  1%  Cm'afu»,  and  di<i  not  includt^ 
A.  Ofiliiis.  DtrkfiLMi  ( /iW/rcMVA)  tur  Kuntl^f  dt^s 
Ri»6tH.  H^ihh,  p.  -23,  u.  h%  et  p.  321*),  who  thinki 
tbi»  aupposiiion  tinnece»Hin%  do«it  not,  in  oar 
opinion,  ihake  lU  prolmbility.  GeUiu»  (vi.  5J 
qtiolL'a  the  v/oi*dft  of  a  treat}'  between  tke  Roiuani 
aiid  Cartluiginianft  from  Alfcpu*,  **  in  libro  Digc^** 
lomm  trigpiiimo  et  quarto,  Conjcctaneoruni  [id. 
CauJtH^tAneorum}  autom  secundo."  As  it  i«  known 
from  the  Fioreutiue  Index,  that  AJfcDUs  wrote 
forty  bookf  DigeAtomm,  and  a*  no  other  work  of 
hit  11  tlMirlMn  mentioned t  it  ha4  been  suppoM'd 
thtti  tlie  Conjectanea  or  Conlectaiim  dted  by  Gel- 
lius  ia  id(M)tical  with  the  compilation  of  Nomura 
in  which  were  dige*ted  the  worki  of  Servii  audi- 
io9>st.  It  mutt  be  ob«enred,  however,  that  the 
Florentiiie  Index  ordinarily  enumerate*  tlio»e  worki 
duly  ftom  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  mnde 
extracta,  and  that  the  Roman  jurista  frequently 
inierted  the  «ame  pa&Bageft  verbatira  in  dilTorent 
trentiAea.  That  the  hitter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inBcriptiona  nf 
the  £nignienti  imd  the  fonnuhie  of  citation,  a&  col- 
lected in  the  valoablo  treatise  of  Ant  Augn&tinua, 
dt  A^omimimf  ProprUs  PamJaciarum,  For  cx< 
wnplc,  in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  a.  3.  §  1,  Ulpioii  citei 
Cektii,  '^Epistohmun  libra  undccimo  et  Digesto- 
mm  aeetindo.'*  (Berirandi,  hioi  No/i(«c<wy,  ii.  J3  ; 
QttiL  Grotil,  Vi(«ie  JCtorum^  L  1 1 .  §  & ;  Zimmem, 

CAB'SIUS  BASSUS,  [Bissrs.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Coanus.] 
CAB'SIUS  NASrCA.  [Nakica.1 
CAE'SIUS  TAURl'NUS,  [TAttRiNua.) 
CAESCyNIA,  or  according  to  Dion  CaMiu*  (lix, 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  waa  at  lint  tJie 
miypaa  and  afWrwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Cy^gttla,  ^  She  wai  neither  handsome  nor  young 
imen  Ddignla  fell  in  love  with  hci ;  but  the  wa*i  a 
wntDan  of  the  greateat  lioeDtioasncs&,  and,  at  the 
time  wlien  her  iotimacy  with  CidiguU  began,  ^e  waa 
already  mother  of  three  danghten  by  another  man. 
Caliguli  wiu  then  married  to  Lollia  PauIlUia, 
whom  howercr  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
OMionia,  who  waa  with  child  by  him,  a.  o.  38. 
According  to  Suoloniua  {Cal,  25)  Cidigula  married 
her  r>n  the  uime  dny  that  the  waa  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Dniftilla);  whereat,  according  to 
Dton  Caasiua,  thia  daughter  waa  bom  one  month 
after  the  marriage^  Caeaonia  contrived  to  prraerve 
tKi}  attachment  of  her  imperial  hoiband  down  bo 
Iho  «nd  of  hU  life  (Snet.  Cat,  33,  38 ;  DioD«  Can. 
Ux.  2H);  bat  she  ii  laid  to  have  efiected  this  by 
love- potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
whit'L  tome  pcntons  attributed  the  unaettled  state 
of  Caligula*t  mental  powen  during  the  latter  yam 
of  hit  Life.  Caefonia  and  her  daughter  were  pat 
to  death  on  the  nme  day  that  Calignk  waa  mur- 
deivd.  A,  a  4L  (Suet.  CaL  69;  Dion  CaaM.  lix< 
2B I  Joseph.  Ant.  J«d,  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 

CAESONrNUa  [Ptso.] 
CAESUNTNUS,  SUI'LIUS^  wat  one  of  the 
piftkft  Mcuaed  A.  D.  40,  when  MetMlina,  the  wife 
cf  Cliiidiaa,  went  ao  fiir  in  contempt  of  her  htvi- 
btnd  M  to  marry  the  young  c<iiie»,  C,  Siliai*  T.v 
dtat  mj^  that  CaesoninuA  ukved  hia  life  through 
lib  r>0M»  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  MeattUiut''a 
ho  disgmcrd  htmself  in  tha  hastat  wmOr 
(Tac,  vf «»,  xi,  3fiO  [L.  8.J 


CAIKTA. 
M,  CAESO'Kir.s 

aj]  upright  nrnji,  who  <]  intt^pit;  n  thi 

inquiry  into  the   umi'i  i   (  M»Antla%  ^Wii 

when  V.  Juniu*  p  >  1  J  'V.  r  the  cottiL  littNi 
aedile  elect  with  i  luro  in  u.  c  70,  nad  <aa»- 
qttcntly  wuuM  nnt  have  been  aHe  to  act  «a  j«|it 
in  the  following  year,  aa  a  "•■jg**'***'*  was  lat 
allowed  to  diicharge  the  dotiea  of  jaduz  < 
year  of  ojlice.  This  waa  one  reaaoii  i 
why  ihe  friendi  of  Verret  were 
pone  liis  trial  till  a.  c,  69.  The  pvcflcfii^  rf 
CaiesoniuB  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  Qiaat  ka«f  «^ 
tained  it  in  the  lame  year  as  Cicero »  mtnely,  &6 
(}6,  aa  Ciocro  writes  to  Atticua  ia  65«»  that  than  «m 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  caudidalf  wi/k 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic  Vrrr^  AcL  L  [^i 
Pscudo-Aacon,  m  toe;  Cic  ad  AtL  L  ).)  Ilk 
Caesonins  is  probably  the  one  whom  Ciceco  ipab 
of  in  B.  c  45,    {Ad  AtL  xiL  1 1.) 

CAES^yNlUS  MA'XIMUa.    [MAXitt«^] 

Lh  CAESULE'NUS,  aRoinan  ontor,  w^^m 
already  an  old  man,  when  Ciocro  iMnd  lak 
Cicero  {Brvi,  34)  calla  hira  a  viaJgv  san,  mA 
nddi,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  wbo  «aa  Bott 
sk'dM  in  drn^hing  suspicions  upon  peraofui^  tad  la 
making  them  out  to  be  criminahk  Jie  afipanli 
have  boen  ono  of  th»  nuuiy  low  penooi  m  ^am 
timea,  with  whoia  nccnialioa  wm  •  vagtki  hak- 
tieaa.  [U  %.% 

a  CAETRO'NIUS,  \tpu  of  tho  Unl  k^ 
to  Oermony  at  the  acceaaion  of  Tibesioi  b  «•  Bt 
14.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  tlw  satdkn, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  broqgnt  their  rinf^ 
leaders  in  chaini  beforo  C.  Caetrumua,  wbo  VMi 
and  paitiihed  ihem  in  a  maooar  wkick  Jiad  wtm 
been  adopted  before^  and  mnat  b»  enn«>')<>nMi  ■•  q 
lutirpation  of  the  soldiery.     Tho  I  'i# 

and  twentieth)  met  with  dnwn  bw>  i  i«d 

a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  a^vuAt^d  iudivi* 
dual  was  led  to  tome  eleTated  plaoe,  lo  la  to  k 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  mnltitudv  daclarad  kin 
guilty^  he  was  forthwith  pal  to  deatlu  Thk  Ml 
of  court-martial  waa  looked  upon  in  lalcr  liaai  li 
a  welcome  pivoedenL  (Tacit.  Jim.  i.  44;  Aaadm, 
More  xdx.  5.)  (L  &] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centoiioa  m^  wm  d 
Caesar^s  veteran  aoldiera,  w  as  a  awikm  npyMlfi 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  C«e«ir  ia  i,  <^  44, 
and  is  acoordiogiy  frequently  denounced  by  Ciotfis 
(7*^  viii,  8,  9,  X.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'N US  (Faloivf ),  a  Gn^ 
rhetorician  and  sophist,  was  a  native  o(  AaUi 
and  a  dtscijple  of  Apstnea  and  Qadain,  ntd  bi  a^ 
cordingly  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  oniMnB  MmI' 
mui  and  Gordianua*  He  taught  rbelofia  lA  PlwiliHi 
and  wrote  several  works,  luch  aa  On  Syntut  (iOifi 
lvrn^faff)i  in  five  books,  a  Syaina  H  fUsrtsn^ 
(T^X>^  *Pi7T«VHW)t  and  Dedamatkaa  {UUmm\\ 
hut  no  fti^menla  of  these  wofka  m  oov  aslMk 
(Saidaa,  «;  v.  TaSeaf6s  ;  Eadoc.  p^  I  IN).)  |1*  \ 

CAICUS  (ILa!«<«f),  two  mythical  ^ 
one  A  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethya  ( lleoiod,  \ 
34^),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hanwa  and  T 
who  threw  himself  into  the  rivet  ABtrtttii%  I 
forth  called  Cidcus.    (Plot,  d*  Ftma.  21.)     (t 

C  Al  E'TA,  oocording  to  some  aoeoa&liH  iht  i 
of  Aenuaa  ( Viig.  Am*  viL  1 1  Ov.  Mt€>  xiv- 
ond,  aeooMing  to  othen,  the  nnrae  ttf  Cfum  «r 
Atcanius,  (Serv.  ad  Am,  L  e.)  Tlie  pmonlar^ 
of  Caieta,  a*  well  oa  the  pan  and  town  of  tra 
tiamc  on  the  weateni  coast  of  Italy,  wnv  Mlfvii 
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to  lMif«  htten  ciilUd  idWr  her.  (Klattien,  Atnms  tf. 
dL  MumL  p.  ia44,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

CAllI^  or  OAIUS  (rrfibt).      1.  The  jtiriit 

X  A  Platonic  phUocopher  who  u  tuentioned  at 
hj  Porphyiy  (  ViL  Ploi,  U)*  hot  of  his 
nothing  ia  kuowu^    Galen  (yoL  \i.  p.  532, 
dL  PbHi)  ttaloft,  that  Iw  hennl  the  duiciplea  of 
^  lia*,  from  which  we  roiut  Iniet  that  Cftiu»  U%'ed 
■B  limi  before  Oalen. 

•L  A  QlMk  rhetuni!iun  of  uncertnin  date.     Stn- 
lift*  "r^*- r-..„i  the  title*  of,  and  given extracti  ' 
§fem^  n  r  iinatianA.    ( StnbcMeua,  flordtg, 

115,  :(05,  ^c) 

4.  A  prr^W  tcr  of  the  chiuth  of  Rome,  who  Hrcd 

•ibMt  a.  D.  310.     He  wat  at  a  late?  time  elccti!^ 

litliep  of  tiha  gtRtUea,  whkli  probably  meoiu,  tknt 

^  icccif  ed  a  eominiinoii  oa  a  miif  ionary  to  lome 

hithnn  people,  and  the  power  of  Eupenn tending 

tke  ffbttPrbea  that  might  be  planted  among  theoL 

(Ph«L  0>d.  4a)     While  he  wai  yet  at  Rume  he 

~  tn  theeelebniteddiapatation  with  Proclua, 

el  the  Mootanist  heresy,  and  he  suh- 

iti/ pobliihed  the  whole  tmn«action  in  the 

kirn  oi  a  dkatogi>«.    (Eiueb.  H.  E.  iL  25,  iii.  23, 

ri.  20,)     He  oJao  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 

of  Artemcm,  and  a  thinl  work,  odlvd  AaS^puf9ot^ 

I  iHpeaf*  like  wise   to  have  been  directed   againtt 

iiiKanmu   (Ruaeh.  //.  £\  r.  28  ;  com  p.  Theodore  L 

gA  £L  ir.  3L}     Caius  i«  furthi^r  called  bv  Photiui 

^^ft  authof  of  a  Wi«rk  Utpl  T^f  iroi^Jf  o^fftas^ 

^^Bfeh  aoaie  oonxider  to  bo  the  iomc  aa  the  work 

Ql^  Tew  vamrfx,  which   b  still  extant,   and  is 

wntSfy  avribed  to  Hipftolytuiu     He  dcnkd  the 

Egitm  l»  ths  Uebctwa  io  be  the  work  of  St  Pnul, 

'  mmndinilj  counted  only  13  genuine  epi»tlua  of 

ipoHk.     (Cave,  Hiti,  £««.  L  p,  65  j  Fabridua, 

Gmea.  z.  p.  69.1,  &a)  [L.  &] 

CAIUS  CAESAR-     [Caliqctul.] 

CALABER.     [QuiNTUS  SxiYaNABua,] 

CALACTI'NUls.     [Ca«cjuu»  C^tiiCTiNusL] 

I'AXAM  Id  (KiAa^f ),  a  ttatnary  and  embouer, 

birth-plnee  and  nge  arc  not  mentioned  by 

nf  the  andeut  authors.    It  is  certain,  however, 

he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 

ted  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 

Io  have  stopped  the  pLsgue  at  A  them. 

(Paoa.  L  2k  I  3L}     Besides  be  worked  at  a  chariot, 

vkiek  DinoiMiieSy  the  ion  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 

ttuii  hf  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  finther's  victory 

M  CHgropa.     (Pans,  si  12.  §  1,    viiu  42.  §  4*) 

This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 

Hiero  s  death  (a.  a  467)^  and  the  plague  at  Athens 

, «;,  429.    The  38  yean  between  these  two 

If  therefore  safely  be  token  as  the  time  in 

lich  Calamta  flourished.     (SiUig,  ChL  ArL  s.  v.) 

k  one  of  the  most  diUgent  artist*  of  all 

Lly.     He  wrought  statues  in  bronse,  stone, 

aikd  ivory,  and   wns,  moreover,  a  celebrated 

r.     (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxiiL  12.  a.  15,  xxxvi, 

%^\     li.  >wi-.a  the  Apollo  Alexicaw^*,  which 

of  1 1  ^4UU  Art.  p.  117),  there  existed 

a  waH^lt  Apollo  in  the  Serviliau  gardens 

In  Hocus  (i'itu.  //.  N,  xxjrrL  4,  5),  and  a  third 

tatiia  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  higb^  which 

ouiied  to  Rome  from  the  lUyzian  town 

Ik.    (Simb.  vii  pv  310.)     A  beardleis  Asr 

ia  liud  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 

(ffiismwtid  kff  Pindar  at  Tbebes),  a  Dionjsos,  an 

4ili|iit%  m  Alwarae,  aiul  a  Sowndxa,  are  bmih 
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tioned  as  works  of  CnUunit.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortids  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  hones,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
{Plin.  H,  A\  zzxiv.  8.  s.  Id.)  Cicero  gives  th« 
following  opbian  of  the  style  of  Calamts,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  an thoni  :^ 
**Quis  enim  eorum,  qui  haeo  oiiuora  aninuulver* 
tunt,  noa  hitelligit,  Conochi  aigna  rigidiom  esse, 
(juoin  ut  imitentur  veritatem?  Colamidia  dura 
tlla  qiiidcm,  ted  tamen  moUiora  quani  Conachi, 
nonduin  Myronia  satis  ad  veritatem  addtjcta,** 
{ilrui.  Ift;  corap.  Quintil  xil  10.)         [VV.  L] 

CALAMITES  (Ko/ta^iTijj),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  (ZJeCb- 
roK.  p.  270)»  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknoa^n. 
Com  p.  Hcsych.  snd  Suid.  s.  r,  KoAiv^nff.)  Tho 
coranjentaton  on  DetDOstbena  have  aidonroured  in 
various  ways  to  gain  a  deimte  notioD  oC  Cahunites; 
lotne  think  that  Cahmites  is  a  ialse  reading  for 
Cyaniiten,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  thiit  i(xrp6$  i*  understood.  According  to 
tlie  latter  view,  Calumites  would  be  a  hero  of  tho 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilkd  in  handling 
the  ndxaijuts  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dresiing 
fractured  ann&  and  legs.  Others  again  iind  in 
Cttkmite*  the  patron  of  tho  art  of  writing  aiid  of 
writing  masters.  ( Comp^  J  ahiij  JaJkrk  fur  PAHol, 
a.  Aied^for  1838.)  IL.  S.] 

CA'LANUS  (KiiXa»as\  one  of  the  so-called 
gymnosophista  of  lndu^  who  followed  the  Made- 
donian  army  from  ToxiU  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  but  when  be  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
ordvr  to  get  rid  of  the  sulTcrings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  bunit  hinwelf  on  a  pyre  iii 
the  preiience  of  the  whole  Mactidouion  aniiy, 
without  evincing  any  Byinptom  of  pain,  (Arrtan, 
AnaL,  viL  2,  Sic;  Aelian^  K  //.  ii.  41,  t.  6 ;  PluL 
AteJt,G9;  Stiab,  xv.  p.  686  i  Diod.  xviL  1«7; 
A  then.  x.  p.  437 ;  Lucion,  De  A/.  Per^.  25  j 
Ciu  Tu*c.  iL  22,  Ik  Divwai,  L  22,  30 ;  VaL  Max. 
L  8^  Ext.  10.)  His  red  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  {Alt*,  65),  Sphinea,  and  he  reoeiTed  th* 
niune  Calanns  among  the  Greeks,  becauit  in 
saluting  persons  he  usied  the  form  tcaXi  instead  of 
the  Greek  x«V<*  What  Plutarch  here  calls  KoXi 
is  probably  the  Sonicrit  funn  cui^na^  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  peraour  and  sigoi- 
lies  good*  just,  or  distinguished.  Joeephus  («, 
Api<m.  L  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers weie  called  KdAavot,  but  this  statemenl  it 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mofe 
invention.  (Loisent  in  the  Bhein,  Muteum.  fur 
PhiloLl  p.  176.)  [Uaj 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (K<Uor,  KifAAaj).  K  Son 
of  the  tmitor  llarpolus  of  Eiimlotis,  and  Itrst  coosjii 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Adio,  held  a  command  in  the 
aimy  which  Philip  lent  into  Aiia  under  PonDenion 
and  Aitolus,  a.  c  336,  to  further  his  cau 
the  Greek  dtics  there.  In  tw  c.  335,  Cklaa  \ 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnoo,  the 
Hhodion,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Dtod. 
xvi.  91,  xviL  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Gmni«us, 
ik  c.  334,  he  led  tlie  ThessaUon  cavalry  b  Akx- 
andar*B  army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  tlie 
tame  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Leaser  or  Hettcs- 
pautine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphtagonia  was  ioon 
after  added.  (Arr.  AhuIk  I  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p^  31, 
d.;  Curt.  ill.  \  i2ii  Diod.  xviL  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  bear  of  Colas :  it  would  seem,  how< 
ever*  that  he  died  bofoie  the  Ireasoo  and  flight  of 
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Ill*  father  in  3'2.i.  [HAfti'AMf-%1,  us  vre  know  fh%m 
Arrian  thnt  I^cmcurbu*  succeeded  hi  in  in  the 
satrnpy  of  thw  flellnRpontiiie  Phrypia  dunng  Alex- 
ander^ liftf'timc  {Scf  I)n>yspn,  O'tr^rh.  der  Nachf. 
AUjt>  p.  6W,  ntjte  '29  j  Thirlwairn  t*nftJoe,  voL  vii, 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  CiiMandl<'r*i  genemls  whom  He  wut 
with  A  portion  of  hi*  force*  to  ke<'p  Polyfpcrchon 
employed  in  Perrhncltm,  while  he  him&elf  mtidc 
hu  wiiy  to  Macedon  to  take  v«n^nce  on  Olym- 
piaa^  Bl  c.  317*  Cal.ii  by  briber  indiiticd  nirtny  of 
ritii  opponent's  soldiers  to  dt^MTt  him,  and  blockaded 
Pulviipcrchon  him^eir  in  Naxiuni^  a  town  of  Per- 
rh^it-'biA,  whence^  oo  hearing  of  the  death  of  Otyin- 
piiu,  he  etc&ped  with  a  few  rtttcndantii,  and  took 
ppftigc  together  with  Aeticidcft  in  Aetolin,  ilc.31C. 
(Diod.  xtfr  3,%  3?s  5e.)  [E.  E.} 

CALATrXlTS,  A.  ATI'LTUS,  a  diatingiiished 
Ronuui  general  iu  the  fli%t  Punic  war,  who  wa* 
twice  conHul  and  once  dictator.  Hit  firet  conHtil- 
»hip  f«dli  in  Ik  c.  '25 B,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  ns 
his  province,  according  to  Polyhiua  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  coJlcngtte  C.  iSuJpicius  Pa  ten  u I  us 
l*ul  according  to  other  rtiithoritio*  alone,  to  conduct 
the  WOT  agnin»t  the  C  arthaginirins.  He  Arst  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  uficrwnrd*  the  ttrongly 
fortitied  Myttistratum,  which  he  laid  in  ashegu 
(Zonar.  viii.  ll^  wher«  he  14  erroueoukly  called 
Latinus  initead  of  CalatinuK.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  siege  he  fid  I 
into  an  anibufih,  and  would  have  peri&hed  with  hi« 
umy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generotu  eiertion* 
of  a  tnbunc  who  i*  commonly  called  CalpumiuB 
Flamma,  though  hU  name  i«  not  the  some  in  all 
authorities.  ( LiT.  EpiU  1 7,  iiii.  60  ;  Plin,  H,  N, 
jadu  6;  Oro«.  it,  8  ;  Florus  ii.  2.  §  13,  who 
«ITOtieoUft1y  calls  Atilina  Calatinuf  dictator ; 
Anrel  Vkt.  IM  Fir.  ///arfr.  39;  Gell  til  7; 
Fronttn.  Strata^.  iv«  5^.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
fmin  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camanna,  EnnOf 
Drt|Mifiiim«  and  cnher  pLices,  which  bod  till  then 
been  in  Um  pOMewioii  of  the  Curthaginiani.  To- 
wmrdi  th«  cliMe  of  th«  yciir  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipora,  where  the  opemtions  were  continued 
by  hi»  sucecitQr.  On  bii  return  to  Rome  be 
waft  honoured  with  a  irioniph.  In  K.  c  254  lie 
wiu  inve«ted  with  the  coniulship  a  locond  tiine. 
Shortly  Ikcfore  this  t'vent  the  Roman*  had  hwit 
nmrly  their  whole  Het^t  in  a  itorm  off  cape  Pa* 
chynimu  but  Atiliui  Calatiniis  and  hi&  colleague 
Cn*  Comeliuft  Bcipjo  A*ina  built  a  new  fieet  of 
*J20  »hipf  in  the  ihort  space  of  three  monthv  and 
both  the  conmlft  then  Kulcd  to  Sicily.  Tiie  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panonuaa. 
(Polyb.  I  38;  Zonan  viil  U.)  In  n.  c.  2411 
Atrliiit  CaLitinui  wat  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glycia.  But  nothing  of  iinr 
portance  woi  occompHahed  during  hit  dictAtOfshipi 
which  i»  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
aa  anny  out  of  Italy.  (Li v.  ICfnt,  19;  &>uct. 
tIBvr.  2;  Zonar.  Yiii.  IS ;  Dion  Cans.  xxxn.  17.) 
Sevvml  yeara  later,  in  a,  c  24!,  he  was  chosen  as 
mcHitator  between  the  proccmtul  C.  LuiatiusCutulus 
and  the  praetor  (J,  Valerius  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  liad  th«  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
ddad  in  fiiroiir  of  tbe  prooonsul  ( V'al  Mbjl  it* 
H*  I  2.)  Beyond  the  Inet  that  he  Imilt  a  tetmdo 
of  i^^M  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic 
i%  i^j.  ii.  a,  iM  iVo4  /Mr.  ti.  2Z  j  Tacit.  Am, 
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ji,  49  ;  cojnp.  Liv.  %Mif,  17,  mkt,  7,)  A.  AdB« 
Cn)atinu«  was  a  man  highly  eitte^tvied  hath  by  Us 
contmnpomries  and  tiy  posterity,  and  bis  tem% 
was  ndonied  with  the  inscription 
plurimae  eonsenliunt  gfttle*  P">P*d< 
fuisse/'  (Cic.  Be  Sated,  17,  Bt  FimiL  iL  U^  1 
Plane.  "23.} 

GALA' VI US,  the  namo  of  a  diitla 
Campanian  family  or  g<*n&.  fn  <«m)anctian  y 
flome  other  Can>panUn»,  the  OUarii  mn  «id  is 
have  *ti  (ire  to  various  parts  of  Roma,  ft,  c  111, 
in  order  to  avenge  thmiselrea  fbr  wbtt  <W 
Campaniant  find  suifer^  from  the  Kttmmik  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  ibo  ^UDA,  aad  Ibi 
whole  fnn>i1y,  together  with  tbetr  akvw  vbold 
been  accomplices  tu  the  crinu^  wen  umsneimi 
punished.     (Li v.  xxvi.  27-) 

1,  2.  NovitT*  Cal Anita  and  Qviv*  CajuHQI 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaden  of  tb«  wiiywif 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  &  c,  314.  C  Ma^ 
nint  waa  appointed  dictator  to  eoerce  tbe  iamt* 
gent's  and  the  two  Calavii,  dimding  tbe  easi* 
quent-cfi  of  tJicir  con»jiinu-y,  are  believed  to  kiW 
made  away  i*ith  tJiemselves.     (Liv.  ijc.  *iS,) 

3,  OriLK's  CAtAvirs,  son  of  Oviat  C4Jav«^ 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capiia«  and  wifli 
ill  ii«  i\  321  the  C^imfiauiani  exulted  orcr  tbe  d^ 
feat  of  the  Romans  at  Caudianj,  and  licLirv*^  liil 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  C^daviua  tac^t  kil 
ffllow-citizeiifl  to  look  at  the  matter  tii  1 
light,  and  adviaed  them  to  be  on  their 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  PAcmrs  CAt^rtCTi^  a  Miitiaipon 
Hannibal,  and  a  nuin  of  great  popolnitj  m 
Hticnce,  who,  accofding  to  the  raaan  m 
ncquifed  hia  power  by  evU  aitf»  and 
everything  to  gmtify  bii  ambttion  md  lev 
dominion.  In  B.  c  1217,  mken  Uoiniba]  M 
gained  hii  rictory  on  lake  Trastmcfrua,  1*aCTifiii 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invetlcd  wiUt  iha  chidf 
magistracy  at  Capua.  He  bad  good  nasuiii  te 
believing  that  tho  people  ol  C^pua,  wbe  w«M 
boetiie  towards  the  senate,  intended  00  tha  ^ 
proach  of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  lenatefi^  wm 
surrender  the  town  to  the  CarthaginiRoa.  fa 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  «»cure  his  aseifr 
dancy  over  both  pardefl,  he  had  reccmne  to  tbt 
following  ttnitag«»n.  He  aMembled  the  tnali 
and  declared  againit  a  reroU  from  Uooit ;  taC 
becauie  he  wat  cosinected  with  the  Romam  If 
marriage,  hU  own  wife  being  a  daagbler  ^  Af* 
pins  Claudiut,  and  one  of  his  daitgbt«ir«  iMoWli 
a  Roman.  He  tbcti  revealed  to  the  tenala  ^ 
intentions  of  the  people^  and  decbuedi  that  It 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  wi>uld 
thenoselTei  to  him.  Fear  mdnced  the 
do  as  hed«sired.  He  then  shut  ail  the  1 
in  the  tenate-hoaae^  and  bad  UHe 
gimrded^  so  that  no  one  could  leave 
edifice.  L^pon  this  he  assembled  th«  p«epb«»  i 
them  that  all  the  senators  wem  his  priaonefv  ( 
adviMul  thoni  to  subject  each  ■etuU«rt)oar 
but  before  eteeuting  one,  to  alact  a 
juiitcr  one  in  his  stead.  The  Miitanea  af  4 
was  cAAily  pronounced  upon  the  firvt  m 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not 
elect  a  better  one.  The  dispotee  afaoot  ft  1 
grew  fteive,  and  the  paopte  al  tut  gv§9  Ifrwrt 
were  disgusted  with  thstir  own  tTtnrfHvdinfi^  r" 
led  to  no  re*ttU»»  They  atf  ^'-nd 
the  old  senators  shuuM  ttu^                 .utty  I 
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ated.  Calariu*,  who  by  this  stratagem  hod 
» tenaton  under  great  obligations  to  himself 
i  popular  party,  nut  only  brought  about  a 
iation  between  the  people  and  the  senate, 
ined  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
;,  which  he  onployed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
t0  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
k  of  Cannae,  in  b.  c.  216,  Hannibal  took  up 
tri^quarten  at  Capua.  Perollo,  the  son  of 
s,  Imd  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
iniana,  and  had  sided  with  Decius  Magius, 
fiither  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
^n  invited  father  and  son  to  a  great  en- 
lent  which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin- 
Campanians.  But  Perolla  could  not 
his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
I  the  repast  armed  with  a  sword,  intending 
ler  Hannibal.  When  Pacuvius  Calavius 
banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
1  of  his  plan ;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
ing  man*s  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
L  his  bloody  design.     (Liv.  rziiu  2—4, 

LL.S.] 

A'VIUS  SABI'NUa  [Sabinus.] 
CH AS  (K<Uxaj),  a  son  of  Thestor  of  My- 
*  Mf^ra,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
ekt  at  Troy.  (Hom.  IL  I  69,  &c.,  ziii.  70.) 
told  the  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
m  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
re  engaged  in  the  war  he  explained  to  them 
le  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (//.  il  322 ;  Ov, 
L  19,  Ac;  Hygin.  Fab,  97 ;  Pans.  L  43. 
Kn  oracle  had  declared  that  Calchos  should 
>  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
i  and  this  came  to  pass  at  CUiros,  for  Cal- 
!t  the  funous  soothsayer  Mopsus  in  the 
'  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
Id  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pigs  which  a 
a  going  to  give  birth  to — things  which 
told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strab. 
42,  &c  668 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyooph.  427, 980.) 
'  story  about  his  death  nins  thus  :  a  sooth- 
w  Calchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
o  near  Orynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
lever  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
When  the  grapes  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
le  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
akhas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
iiayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  ojcitcd 
to  such  a  fit  of  kughtcr,  that  he  dropped 
and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Eciog.  vL  72.) 
tradition,  huUy,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
;  with  Mopsus  the  administration  of  the 
;  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphimar 
ug  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsus  6aid  that 
d  not  be  victorious.  The  hitter  prophecy 
died ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de- 
t  an  end  to  his  life.  TConon,  Narrat  6.) 
ing  the  orscle  of  Calchas  in  Daunia,  see 
Ani.  B.  e.  OraaUum,  [L.  S.] 

DUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  plebeian 
{ens.  The  word  caldu$  is  a  shortened 
oalidugf  and  hence  Cicero  (de  Invent,  ii.  9) 
aliqncm  Caldum  vocari,  quod  temerario  et 
0  consilk)  sit.** 

Caklius  Calduii,  a  contemponuy  of  L. 
the  orator.  No  member  of  his  fiunily 
obtained  any  of  the  great  offices,  but  he 
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succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  his  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powen  as  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  great  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaeatorship 
(Cic.  pro  Platte,  21),  he  was  elected  in  a  c.  107« 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  His  tribuneship  is  remark- 
able for  a  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  corrts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by- 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
(De  Leg.  iiu  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic  In  b.  c.  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  he  himself  was  a  novus  homo :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Coi'lia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  {pania) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  Clunia.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Diet,  qf  Ant.  s.  v.  EpuUmeg.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  SulU,  &  a  83,  Caldus  was 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  phin  of  Caldus  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  OnU,  I  25,  Brut.  45, 
in  Verr,  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Cons,  3,  pro  Muren.  8 ; 
J.  Obsequens,  111 ;  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plut  Pomp.  7  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  x.  12, 
14—16,  de  Orut.  il  64;  ad  Herenn.  iL  13* 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelius  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  as  C 
Caelius  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175  ) 

2.  C.  Cablius  Caldus,  a  son  of  L.  Caelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  B.  c.  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  adniinistnir 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
{ad  Fam,  ii.  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ii.  15,  ad  Ait,  vi.  2,  4—6,  vii.  1.] 

3.  Caldijh,  the  last  member  of  the  family  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Ilonians 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barliarians  inflicted  upon  the  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (Veil  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Did,  <^'Ani,   [L.S.] 


CALrCAS,  JOANNES  CWnoff  KoMfiraf), 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1333  to 
to  1347.    {f:9Ji\aa3aL,Hitt,Bpx,m,'2\.)     He  wa* 
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a  rnitiTc  of  the  town  of  Apn  or  Apnif  in  Thraw?, 
And  before  he  was  made  ptitriarch  he  held  n  h\ii;h 
ecclesiasticaJ  office  at  the  court  of  tlie  emperor 
Andronicua,  He  deUvered  a  great  mmiberof  honii- 
li(^B  at  CouKtantinople^  which  cretitcd  greait  senaa* 
tion  in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  iaid  to 
be  itill  extant  m  MS.  But  only  two  (jf  them 
hhve  been  published  by  Oretter  {De  Cruce^  il 
p.  13631,  &c,  and  1477,  &c.),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneout  naroe  of  Philothem.  (CaTe,  HuL 
Lit,  il  p.  497,  &c.,  ed.  Lond.  j  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Gra^.  yi.  p.  591,  kc)  [h,  S.} 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (Mat^i^K  KoAiKat), 
a  relative*  of  Joannes  Calccas,  appeart  to  ha  re 
lired  about  a.  d<  1 360,  m  ho  combated  the  doc- 
Ifinet  of  Pukmuft,  He  in  Baid  to  b«T«  been  a  monk 
of  the  Domiitican  order,  and  was  the  antbor  of 
■e?t!tiil  worka.  Thou^^h  he  himself  waa  a  Greeks 
he  wrote  Rgainst  the  Greek  chureh  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  b,  of  courae,  highly 

?miied  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church, 
'he  following  liit  contaifit  those  of  his  works 
which  are  pnbtlBhed  :  —  1.  **  Libri  if  advenns 
cm.ires  Graecorum  de  Proccssione  Spiritii*  Sanctis" 
The  Greek  originid  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
«  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambrosius  Carnal  duletiws,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  8t«nurtiui, 
LigoUtadt,  1616,  4 to»  A  reprint  of  this  tnuisla- 
ticm  is  contained  in  the  Bibltoth.  Pair.  roU  zxtL 
p.  382,  &c„  ed.  Lugtlun.  2.  "*  De  Essentia  et 
Operatione  Dei  **  (irf^l  ovaias  teal  iit*py§Ias),  was 
edited  wilh  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisius,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Auctarium  Norisbimum 
Bibl.  Patr,  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  W'2,  fol.  This 
work  is  directed  agiiin»t  the  heresies  of  Palamas, 
and  Wts  approved  by  the  lynod  of  Constantinople 
of  135L  3.  **  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicne 
Fldci**(iripl  wlifrtv^  KoX  irtpl  raydtfrx^f  Tqs  Ka9o- 
Kttc^t  wltmm).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combe Aaius,  in  his  Aoctariam  mentioned 
above,  iL  pp.  174 — '28.5.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  iu  the  BibL  Patr.  vol  xxti.  p.  345,  &e^ 
ed*  Lngdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  In  MS^  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton*s  Apfiend,  to  t*i?rV  Hist,  Lit,  i.  p.  5.5, 
Ac. ;  Fabric*  DiUiot/t.  Gra^.  xi.  p.  453,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALENUS.     [Olksus.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Gales,  a  munidpium 
in  Campaida ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
*  who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  cnnqnered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncek'tain,  though  the  ktter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens,  (F^khel,  v.  p.  220,  &e.) 

1.  Q.  PuFiUfe  CALKNUi  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ciooro  [Philip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  n»public,  liccaus*  ho  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxiou*  Tib.  Gracchui^  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fuflus  Caleniis 
aecttpitid  a  eoniidprable  portirm  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  Fvfim  Q.  r.  C  s.  Calkhvr,  son  of  No, 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  plebt  in  B.  c.  61,  and  pntro- 
juted  P.  Clodina,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  s.ivo 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  mystf- 
ries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  prtK 
posfd  a  Inw^  that  CMins  should  not  \m  tried  by 
special  jiidges,  but  b^  t\i£  ordinary  c&url.     This 
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bill  was  snpported   by  Q,  HortenilB%  llMi|(b  li 

thought  it  ttofiOssiUe  that  Clcxltua  ihsaM  It  m 
quitted.  However  the  law  wm  paaBcd«aBiFyi» 
CAlenus  ginned  hu  cjid.  In  ik  C  ii«  Is  «n 
elected  praetor  by  the  influenee  «f  Gmhc,  la 
whose  cauie  he  continued  to  be  rtrf  aemn  nrn 
afterwords.  In  tht*  yr^nr  hr  cnTrie4  a  k«,  UmI 
each  of  the  three  clas*i  -•  mliiii,  i^Mt. 

and  trihuni  aerarii,  t«l  ^^tar  tvlmmm 

ralely,  so  that  it  might  aiwjjvt  tit  aett  li  «tl 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  gcvaallf  Ism* 
as  the  tool  of  Caetar,  he  also  sbaM  bi  wi  laAi 
which  the  bitter  drew  upon  himseli^  and  ««i  » 
cordingly  treated,  says  Cicero  {ml  Att  ii.  11)^  wtti 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  dliima. 

In  B.  c  32,  Caknua  is  stated  to  kafa  ( 
tbe  Clodhin  party  afier  Ctodlui  1 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  ill  lai 
as  legate  of  Caetsr  in  Gaui  On  tht  eathiaifc 
of  the  civil  war  in  a.  c,  49,  Caleniia  hastened  iatif 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  BroiadasiiB, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  odied  apaa  Clan 
at  bis  Formisji  Vilhi,  on  which  ooeaaion  bt  oAiA 
Pompey  a  eriminai,  and  charo.  il  iLf.  s^mlit  widl 
levity  and  folly.     (Cic,  ad  i      W^ 

Caesar  afterwards  went  to   :-  mos  s^ 

followed  bim  as  legate  ;  and  after  Caesar  lad  |a» 
to  Epeirus«  Calenus  was  went  to  fcich  OfwHeir 
inatnder  nl  tbe  troops  from  Italy.  Bet  wMb  l» 
was  crossing  ovL<r  from  Eprints  to  Ilaly  will  1b 
empty  ships,  Bibnlus  captured  moat  ef  ibtai:  (h- 
lenus  himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coaaC  taA^  ' 
wards  returned  to  Epeirus  with  Anhmj, 
tbe  battle  of  Phanalia  Caeiar  sent  him  lo  J 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebea^  end  < 
nos,  and  alkerwards  Athens  Megais,  and  1 
In  u.  c  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  to  fabed  U  ill 
coniulihip. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  &  c*  I4»  CUmi 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  daring  the  tnnmtfAtmii 
tbe  early  part  of  a.  c.  43,  he  deluded  AalBij 
against  Cicero.  The  »pet*ch  which  IHoo  f 
{xUi.  1,  die)  puts  into  his  mooth,  do 
blj,  contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  ia«  { 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  tie  «* 
against  Brutus  and  Caasiut,  Culenus  aerfvd  as  !*• 
legate  of  M.  Antony^  and  tbe  legions  of  lie  ktM 
were  placed  under  his  conunand  in  nortleni  Ildf . 
Mrlien  the  Pcrusioian  war  tefmii»t«d«  Is  f^cll* 
with  tbe  defeat  of  L.  AntooiiiB,  OctavlBuie  «» 
anxious  to  get  posaeasion  of  tbe  anof  of  Gdmm 
which  was  stationed  at  the  f>nt  tif  thr  Alps  |  fi>^ 
innately  for  Octaviauna,  Cil  '  th«p  SA 

and  his  ion,  who  was  a  uk  :  iTiaaddM 

the  army  to  OctaviaiiuA  Wiiij^'m,  >;(ii>itif  a  iJvV' 
!t  is  related  by  Ap^iian  (u.  cl  it.  47),  lluit^ 
the  proscription  ot  (ii  c.  43)  the  UIIb  of  tit  |^ 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  inved  by  CAlenaa,  iMil 
is  not  iui probable  that  tie  U'tirr  of  Tarrs  ti 
Fnfius,  which  is  still  extant  {Frtu/m.  p^  i$9.9i 
Itipont.)  WAS  addressed  lu  our  y.  Fufius  Cltsai»> 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  6,  ml  Alt  4.  14^  15^  xl,  IS.  II; 
Schol  BoLieni.  pp.  390,  33^;  Aaeon.  mi  Mt^ 
p,  48,  ed.  Orelli;  Cic.  Pkmp,  tIH.  I.  4cj  Cm^ 
B.a,  viii.  3K    B.C.  in.  It,  >im  C3w^ 

xiiviii.  H,  xlii.  14,  35^  xJ  ;   Ap  " 

B.r.  ii.  5R,  V.  3,13,  e4,  3;i,  i.i,^.ii 
Ohom^TuU.  ii.  p.  *J.5D.) 

3.  CALtM.^  L.  (Furrna),  it 
by  Cict'ro  (c  Trrr.  il.  9)  aa  one  of  tia  viti 
aipuntl  Venva.  tUH^) 


CALIDIUS. 

'NUS,  JC'LIUS,  an  Aedimn.  After 
e  of  Cremona,  in  a.  d.  69,  in  which  the 
\ritdliiu  waa  defeated  by  Antoniua  Pri- 
ioa  Calenui,  who  had  himself  belonged  to 
liaa  party,  was  sent  to  Gaul  as  a  living 
heir  defieat.  <Tac  Higi.  iil  35.)  [L.  S.] 
,'NUS,    M.    VALE'RIUS    CORVUS. 

.TOR  (KaXi^«#p),  a  son  of  Clytius,  shun 
by  the  Telamonian  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  xr. 
AM.  X.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
le  fiither  of  Aphareus,  occurs  in  //.  xiiL 

[L.  S.] 
3ACUS  OT  GA'LGACUS,  a  British  chief 
ingnishe^  himself  among  his  countrymen 
ir  with  Agricola.  Tacitus  {Agr,  29,  &c) 
oble  specimen  of  his  love  of  liberty  in  the 
i  puts  into  his  mouth.  [L.  S.] 

DIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.    [Cosco- 

'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cn.  Cali- 
Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
uence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
vas  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Verres. 
r.  iv.  20.) 
Calidius,  tribune  of  the  plcbe  in  b.  c.  99, 

law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
imidicus  from  banishment.  In  gratitude 
enrize,  his  son  Q.  Metdlus  Pius,  who  was 
sul,  supported  Calidins  in  his  canvas  for 
orship  in  B.  c.  80.  Calidius  was  accord- 
etor  in  a  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
sed  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 

Qallius,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconius  states), 
onned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
urpose.  As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
e,  Calidins  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
Q  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
I  three  mUlion  sesterces.  (VaL  Max.  v.  2. 
.  pro  Plane.  28,  29 ;  Cic.  Verr.  Act  i  1 3 ; 
Vscon.  ad  he.;  Cic  Verr.  iii.  25.)  This 
may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
bout  &  c.  82,  to  command  Mnrena  to  de- 

the  devastation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  65.) 

CAtioiua,  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-Ascon. 
Verr.  Act.  i  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
ier  Apollodorus  of  Peigamus,  who  was  also 
her  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Euseb. 
)l  179.  2.)  Cicero  passes  (Brut.  79,  80) 
anegyric  upon  Calidius*  oratory,  which  he 
rizet  at  considerable  length,  nnd  particu- 
ises  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
le  Calidins  explained  a  thing  most  lucidly, 

listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 

so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
of  bis  hearers  and  producing  conviction. 
Pateiculua  (ii.  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
ioa,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
ntUian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
M^  €i  Calidius. 

ni  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  we  have 
waa  delivered  in  B.C  64,  when  be  accused 
oa,  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  of  bri- 
}billiaa  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
a  few  fragments  are  extant  (A scon,  in 
Toy.  camd.  p.  88,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  BruL  80 ; 
b  V.  SmfeM,)     In  B.  c.  57  Calidius  was  prae- 

in  thiat  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
w  of  CieetOt  having  previously  supported 
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his  recall  from  banishment.  (Quintil.  x.  i  §  23  ; 
Cic  post.  Bed.  in  Sen.  9.)  In  B.  a  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  ( Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  11, 
iii.  2.)  In  &  c.  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  Uie  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (Ascon. 
in  Miion.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  b.  c. 
64.  (Cael  ap  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  b.  c.  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  after^'ards,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Phicentia,  in  his  province,  in  B.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  A  a  L  2 ;  Euseb.  Oiron.  01  180.  4.) 

(The  fragmenU  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oraiorum  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  434, 
&c  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt*s  Prol^fomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  Bruttu,  p.  cvii.  and  Westermann't 
GeacJL  der  Horn.  Bertditamkei^  §  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidioa. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inftcription  m.  calid.  q.  mb.  cn.  pl.,  that  ia, 
M.  Calidius  Q.  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Fulviua,  ' 
triumvirs  of  the  mint 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  hare 
Calidiuh,  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepoe 
{Ati  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  period  iinmediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidns  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  &tal  Ibt 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticua.      [  W.  R.] 

CALl'GULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  a.  d.  37  to  a.  d.  41.  His 
real  name  was  Caius  Cai'sar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  caligae,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  &ther  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporariea 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Senec  iJe  Constant.  IB.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Oermanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  Agrippina,  and  was  bom  on  the  31st  of 
August,  A.  o.  12.  (Suet  Cat.  8.)  The  place  of  hit 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients ; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle;  but  Suetoniua 
has  proved  from  the  public  documenU  of  Antium 
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that  he  WM  born  at  ihnt  to^vn.  Hii  cftjiicst 
yenn  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  hi»  ftithpf  iti 
Itermnjiy,  and  he  grew  up  ojaong  the  ttoldicrs 
with  whom  he  beenme  accordingly  verv  populiir. 
(Tnc  Jnual  I  41,  69 ;  Suet  OiL  9;  Dion  C^im, 
luL  S,)  Caligula  al»o  accompiiuied  his  fiithrr  on 
Kit  Syrian  expedition,  luid  after  hit  return  first 
lived  with  kin  mother,  and,  when  ihe  was  eriied, 
in  the  haute  of  Livia  Augusta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  hh  iiixteeuth  year, 
delivered  the  funtnl  oratioa  up^in  her  from  the 
KofitRL  After  thi»  be  lired  wme  yeari  with  liia 
gmndniother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brotht*r*,  Nero  and  Dru^uSf  was  hated  by 
SejanuE,  but  lii»  furour  with  Tiberiiu  snd  bit 
tKipularity  as  the  son  of  Geromnlciu  mred  lunu 
(Dion  Cat**,  Ulii.  fi.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanu^  in  A.  n.  32,  when 
CaliguLi  bad  ju^t  attained  bit  twentieth  year,  Ti^ 
herius  tuuiuioned  him  to  come  to  Capreae.  Here 
the  yotmg  man  concealed  so  well  hi*  ffelingf  at  the 
injuriea  inHicti^  opon  hie  motlier  and  bmtheni,  ai 
well  M  at  the  wrong*  which  he  himself  had  iuf- 
fered,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  &nund  of  complaint^ 
and  behaved  in  tuch  a  ftubniiesive  manner,  thnt 
thote  who  witncsied  hit  conduct  decbred^  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  ftlave  to  m  bad  a 
WABter  (Suet,  Cu/.  10;  Tac  Annal.  ri.*20.)  But 
hii  savage  and  voluptiroui  character  waj  neverthL*- 
leu  Men  through  by  Tibehus.  About  the  tame 
time  he  married  Jnnia  CInudilla  (Cbiudia),  the 
dauu^hicr  of  M«  Silanut,  an  event  which  LHon  Cat- 
iiut  (Iviii.  2h)  ataignt  to  the  year  a.  n.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  otitalned  the  quaeatorkhtp,  and  on 
thi*  death  of  hia  brother  Druntt  wat  made  augur  io 
hit  ttead,  kairing  been  created  pontiff  two  yean 
before.    (Dion  Cast.  Kiii,  8  -,  Suet.  CiL  12.) 

After  the  death  of  hit  wife,  in  Tkfarch  a.  d,  3G, 
Onligiila  began  teriously  to  think  in  what  ninnner 
he  might  ^curo  the  Buccetaion  to  biuitelf,  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  any  thing.  (Dion  Cass*  lvtii»  23; 
Tac.  Annal.  vi.  -45,  &e.)  In  order  to  L'lisare  his 
meecM,  he  seduced  Ennin  Naevia,  the  wife  of 
Mtnero^  who  bad  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian coborta.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
ihould  tncceed  to  the  throne,  nnd  contrived  to  gain 
ihe  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
nooordiitg  to  tomi*  accounts  introduced  bis  wife  to 
the  embnieet  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet.  (V. 
12;  Tac  Annal,  rl  45  j  Dioo  Cass.  Iviii.  28; 
Philo,  L^,  wl  Cui,  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  164«X) 
Tilk'rius  died  in  March  a,  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
llttte  doubt  bat  that  Caligula  either  caused  oraccele* 
imted  Lis  death.  In  aftertimes  be  often  boosted  of 
lyiTing  alteiBpted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  hb  6imily  hid  suffered 
from  him.  Thrre  were  reports  that  Cdigula  had 
adminiaten^d  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poiun,  or  that  be 
hjid  witkheld  from  him  the  necessary  fowl  duritig 
bis  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suff  »catetl  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said^  that  h;;  had  been 
assiBted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  (Ammti.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Snet. 
m.7X  Cui.  1-2  J  UionCassu  Iviii.  2X)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Miftenum  to 
Romr,  Caliguk  nceom  panted  it  in  th?  dre«s  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  tims  itUated  by  the  people  at  Home 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  Ger* 
manicus.  TttK-nus  in  his  will  had  appuinted  his 
grandson  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Cnligiihi,  but  the 
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w^milt  nwA  the  ftoople  gat*  Ihff  aotafwgB  yaw  li 
C4itignla  alone,  in  spite  of  tlui  nyuktkas  tf  T{te» 
rius.  (Suet.  f.W.  14  \  Dioo  Cms^  lix.  I ;  umfk 
Jofloph.  Ant.  Jt*d.  xvtii.  6.  <f  9.)  1a  regwitssl 
other  points,  h»wever«  Caligula  earriod  ihm  am  if 
Tiberius  into  execution  :  he  paid  to  tbt  fMplttti 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  talt  aajpcfat  kl 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  iurtwed  tiitM 
legnt'ies  by  bis  own  manifiernoe<  Afkcr  lun^i 
d4?nvt-rt'd  the  faneral  ontion  '^  '     iiu^litiar 

medialt'Iy  fuihlled  the  dut  s  i«vds  Ui 

raothtT  and  his  brother:  ht  ,., 
veyed  from  Pandataria  and  the  Fooiiaii  i 
Home,  and  deposited  tbem  in  the  Msaaol«a«  *jtl 
great  solemnity.  But  notwithstanding  tlie  Mtt 
which  proniptI>d  him  to  this  act,  be  paidoiwd  sU 
those  who  had  allowed  themseivea  to  bt  Msd  m 
instruments  against  the  oiembefsaf  hia^Mi^HlA 
ordered  the  documents  whicb  ctmtaaned  SM  0^ 
dence  of  their  guilt  to  be  litimt  in  the  Fm^ 
Those  who  had  been  condemuMl  to  tniprfsOOMal 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  tlioae  who  hwi  baa 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  1 
to  the  magistrates  thetf  litU  power  of  ju 
without  appeal  to  his  person^  and  be  aist  •> 
dearoured  to  revive  the  old  cbaiactcer  of  thaeai^ 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  lb 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  fomicf  taii» 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  bten 
of  their  power  and  their  mvenoia  bj  has  I 
sor,  be  behaved  with  great  gencfoflitr*  Tlu 
Agrippo,  the  grandson  of  ilerod,  who  had  boea  att 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  nekosed  and  nataMM 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochiu  IV*  of  < 
received  back  his  kingdom,  wbieh  nn 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilida. 

On  the  tjrsi  of  July  A.  ».  37,  CaJjgoIa  < 
upon  bit  fin^i  consulship  tugether  with 
hit  fhtber^B  brother,  and  held  tbo  Qlftoo  ftr  tav 
months.  Soon  alter  this  he  was  seiaed  bja  MMi 
illness  in  caTi»equence  of  his  irregular  inoda  of  li«^ 
ing.     lie  wa<,  indetrd,  festorKl  to  hesdth,  bit  i 

thiit  momi m:*  :  •  • -"?  an  altef^  I 

the  joy  ot  i  '  his  anvcMuoo  taaoad  la  ll 

perfei'tly  J  1  it^  justioa  and  aiodatatkab 

shewed  during  the  ftrst  monlbs  of  bis  fuigii*  ^ 
from  heiui'forward  be  appears  mikfu  bka  a  dkballflJ 
than  a  humnn  being — he  aeia  eomnliMy  lilt*  i 
madman.  A  kind  of  snmflrnita  no  Jiaas  tak» 
tn»iisue««  had  always  been  pmoiiiMHit  fMiana  ti 
bis  cfmriuricr,  but  stil)  we  are  not  justifiad  ia  m^ 
posini^,  as  maitiy  do^,  that  He  merrly  thmr  aff  lb 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealMl  bit  nal  dlip 
sitton;  it  is  much  more  probafale  tliat  hia  Woim 
destroyed  his  menial  p4twer».  '  "'  'l  bsatifi 
the  veiled  passions  af  his  k  u  lit  W* 

yielded  without  cxfrcitiiig  u'  r«f  tbA» 

I  mxuiMi lately  after  his  recovery  h<?  ordered  T^ 
riuv  the  grands  jn  of  bis  predec<«snt,  vbtfoi  k#  bJ 
niised  biff^re  to  tlie  rurik  of  pHn^tipm  jmwm^im^  IS 
be  pnt  to  d(*atJi  on  thii  prrtiLxt  ot  his  h»riii|| iriilHi 
the  emperor  »rjt  to  fecoY«r  from  hit  tilans;  wA 
those  of  his  Iriend*  who  had  vowed  ibrtr  b»t»  fc* 
his  recover V. 
vow  into  *-y' 
He  also  c- 
fitmily,  anii 
Macro,  aiii  ^aovk*  to  I 

with  th«n  I ;  L  fw  Mood  apMal  l» 

ineroaao  wiili  the  number  of  bis  tkttjai^  and  ■a^ 
dariBf  foou  ceased  10  bo  tha  cousw|aanaa  of  b« 


now  eoaipollad  to  ewrr  iW 
>  tg  an  and  m  tb^  im»A 
t«f«l  mmbaii  al  Ma  fl«i 
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it  becune  «  matter  of  pleasure  and  amuae- 
ith  him.  Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
ists  in  the  Circus,  when  there  were  no  more 
A  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
I  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
rown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
lot  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out 
rhen  he  was  taking  his  meals,  he  would 
en  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 

Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
ore  £atvourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  com- 

than  to  himself  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
,  ^  Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
f  one  head.** 

tiis  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  yolup- 
as  and  oWenity.  He  carried  on  an  iuces- 
itercourse  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
1  with  grief,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
ped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
n  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
iuUy  contracted  as  they  were  ignominiously 
d.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  kist- 
nence  over  him  was  Caei«onia.  A  point 
till  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
,  that  in  his  self-veneration  he  went  so  far 
onsidcr  himself  a  god:  he  would  appear 
c  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
ipiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;  he 
frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
or  and  PoUux,  between  the  statues  of 
vinittes,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
pie  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem- 
imself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
to  attend  to  his  worship  and  oflfer  sar 
to  him.  lliis  temple  contained  his  statue 
,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 

precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
ere  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
5  the  honour  with  immense  bums  of  money, 
etimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
c  Incitatns,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
Bulhhip,  his  colle^igue.  No  one  but  a  com- 
admau  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 
se. 

lums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
belie£  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
ly  drained  tlie  treasury,  although  Tiberius 

in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces, 
ecimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
iner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
to  boost  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
f  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
rted  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 

a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
1  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
ises  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
lod  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
ridge.     In  order  to  amuHe  himself  on  this 

in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
:tators  whom  he  had  inviu^d  to  be  thrown 

sex  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
sufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
id  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
Hiblic  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
17  spedet  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
nemain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
in  hit  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselres  of 
it  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  aJso  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year'b  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  inarched,  in  a.  d.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gae- 
tulicus  and  Aemilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campiiign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  amy,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — \o  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoUs  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  ho 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cassius  Chacrea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  ouq 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  frx)m  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
A.  D.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  reheaxse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
hnrti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  ifrith  a 
light  turC  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burpt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Calii/ula ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  JttL  xix.  1  ;  AureL  Vict  JJte  (het,  3; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  cabhar 
Avo.  OKRM.  p.  M.  TR.  POT.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  AuguKtus,  with  the  inscription  Divvs  avo. 
patkr  patriak,  [L.  S.] 
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CALIPPUS.     [Calippus.] 

CALLAESCHRUS.     [Antistatks.] 

CALLAICUS^  a  surname  of  D.  Junius  Bnitui. 
[Brutus,  No.  15.] 

CALLAS.     [Cai.ar.1 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS  (AW- 
rpios  KciXXartav6s)^  the  author  of  a  geogriiphical 
vork  on  Europe  and  Asia  (»«pi  E^jKumys  koI 
Aaias)  in  twenty  books,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Ldert.  ▼.  83; 
Steph.  Byz.  ».  r.  *Arr»icJpo ;  Stnib.  i  p.  60 ; 
Dionys.  llaL  de  comp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lucian.  Afacrob. 
10;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  i  65,  x.  19;  Mercian. 
Heracl.  pasgim.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaXAwttTjy),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viiL51)  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  army,  &  c.  480.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAMCJrjy),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled  "Ayi'oio  was  ascribed  by  seme  Xo 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades.  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenaeus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Eucleidcs,  &  c.  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  fiict  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meincke  {HisL  Crii,  Com.  Gr.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Athenaeus  is  a  mistake  for  Calliat.  [L.  S.j 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAKfJrjs),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  {Dial.  Aferetr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  cul  Graec  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
//.  AT.  xxxiv.  8.  8.  19.)  [W.I.J 

CALLl'ANAX  {KaWidyaO^  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  a  c  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
be  replied  by  the  verse,  Ei  ^i|  at  Arrrd^  KoWlirais 
iytlwaro :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  {IL  xxi.  1 07), 
Kc{T0ayff  kcU  UdrpuKkos^  Sxtp  (r4o  iroWdp  ifitivtav. 
(Galen,  Comment,  in  I/ippocr.  **  Epid.  VI.**  iv.  9. 
▼oL  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145  ;  Pallad.  Comment.  Ilippocr. 
^  Epid.  F/."  $  8,  apud  Dietz,  Schd.  in  Ilij^pocr. 
t  Gal.  vol.  iL  p.  1 12.)  [\V.  A.  G.] 

C ALLrARUS  (KoAAiopos),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  tovm  of 
Calliarus  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.«.r.)  [L.S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAAfay),  a  son  of  the  Hcraclcid 
kbg  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, caused  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hyruetho,  to  his  sons.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §5.)  [US.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KaAA/oj, 
'linroViicoi),  a  noble  Athenian  £unily,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  uf  which,  from  the  son 
of  PhaenippuB  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
toph.  Av.  283 ;  SchoL  ad  toe, ;  Perixon.  ad  AcL 
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V.  H.  xiy.  1 6.)  They  enjoyed  the  henditan  dig- 
nity of  torch-bearer  at  the  Klnniniaii  mystenet, 
and  claimed  detoent  from  Triptolemiiak  (Xea.  HA. 
vL  a  §  6.) 

1.  HiPPONicus  I.,  the  iint  of  the  frnily  oe  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {SoL  15,  coop.  A<(. 
Praee.  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solno, 
shortly  before  the  introdactioo  of  his  c^iffijdttm^ 
B.  c.  594,  imparted  hie  intention  of  diminithtng 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abetained  from  met- 
ference  with  landed  property.  Of  this  infomatioo 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  aad 
to  have  enriched  themselres  by  the  pnicbase  of 
huge  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Bdddi  tkinki, 
however  (Ptf^/L  Boom,  of  AthemB^  h.  ir.  eh.  3)^  thst 
this  story  against  Hipponicos  may  hare  origioated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Callias  I.,  son  of  Phaenippos  and  prolisbly 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  HcndoTM 
(vi.  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  PeisistnUns,  snd 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  Tcntored  to  bsj 
the  tynmt^s  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  ezpoi- 
sion.  On  the  same  ahthority,  if  indeed  the  cks^ 
be  not  an  interpokition  (vi.  122 ;  see  Lsrchcr,  oi 
loc.),  we  learn,  that  he  spent  modi  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  B.  c.  564  (ScImL 
ad  Ari$topk,  Av.  283),  and  garo  laigo  dowries  ts 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wiv 
departure  from  the  usual  practice  to  manyaay 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  HippoNicus  II.,  sumamed  Anmun,  aoa  d 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  hare  increased  his  wealth  no- 
siderably  by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  geoed, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestns,  a  bbi 
of  Erctria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  pbct  bv 
the  Persians.  The  in>'ading  army  being  all  4^ 
stroyed  Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  bathishnn, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  nlthnatfij 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretriana  (compi  H^ 
rod.  vi.  1 1 8)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  ii 
given  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  pp.  536,  L,  537t  a.)  « 
the  authority  of  Heracleides  of  Pontns ;  bat  it  i« 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  «itk 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  onlv  om 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  succc^ful  one  a  i'> 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99— lOI.)  Possibly  the  awe- 
dote,  like  that  of  Callias  XaKK6ir\omot  below,  w» 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Atbrm 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  fiunilv. 

4.  Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  was  premt  is 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  oat  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  be  ikv 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Ilenct  ih* 
surname  XoHKOirKovros  (Plut.  ^ruJnr/.  5;  SAi 
ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  65;  Hesych.  and  Said.  »'^- 
AoKicdirAouTos),  which,  however,  we  may  pefhaf* 
rather  regard  as  baring  itself  suf^ested  the  ts>. 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  $aBvvkt¥nt^ 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  familvli  wn^i^ 
(Bikkh,  Publ.  Econ.  o/Athntf,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  H«» 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  if 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  {AriUrid.  25),  ua  tb 
authority  of  Aewhines  the  Socmtic,  speaks  ^  * 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  oa  f^' 
tremely  weak  grounds,  Aristeides,  who  was  k» 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  mv* 
therefor?  have  taken  place  before  b.  &  4^  ^ 
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lie  date  of  Amteidei'  death.  In  Herodotufr 
151)  Coilias  it  mentioned  a«  UDboiimlw  from 
to  Artajcentet;  and  this  fttntcmcnt  we 
I  identiiy  with  that  of  Diodonii,  who  lucribes 
vktc»n«t  af  Cinion,  through  the  nf^gPtiation 
t  f^lKit,  B.  c.  449,  a  pea«:«  with  P^rbiii  on  terms 
Mil  hoouliating  to  the  Litter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
MM  TnrpifilT  rvsts  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
fmSy  in  qowtkn.  (Pauv  i.  8 ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  We^- 
f]ins,  nd  tor^i  Mitford**  Grftxx^  ck  jci.  sec  ^note 
I ;  Tbiri*TilPB  G>nk»,  voh  iii.  ppw  37,  38,  and  the 
Qtlmriiiet  there  rtft^rred  to ;  Bdckh,  Puid*  JCcoh. 
fAikmu,  h,  iii.  ch.  {2«  b.  iv,  ch.  3.)  Be  tlii^  as 
I  majj  be  did  not  escape  inipcaclimcnt  after  hh 
Hbun  an  the  cliuge  of  having  taken  bhhes,  and 
rm  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talent»»  more  than 
2,0IMM»,  bring  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
Doi.  dt  FaU,  Ley,  p.  420;    Lys.  pro  Arutoph. 

■l  Hirrosicus  III,,  wa*  the  «on  of  CallioA  11., 
Wk  with  Eurymedon  commanded  tlie  Atlienia(;fl 
B  their  »ijcceasful  incur^on  into  the  tt^rritury  of 
Untn^fni,  a  c.  426.  (Tbuc.  iii.  ^\ ;  Diod.  xii.  Gh.) 
i{«  Witt  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  &  c.  4^24, 
rhere  he  waa  one  of  the  generals.  (Andoc.  c.  AlciL 
k  .to,)  It  murt  therefore  have  been  hii  divorced 
rtf«,  and  uot  hit  widow^  whom  PtTiclea  mariied. 
Pint.  /Vrtt'.  24;  comp.  Palm,  ad  Ariiffoph,  Av. 
^^ ;  Wetieling,  at/  iJtui.  xii.  65.)  Hi^  daughter 
fJipp«r**t*  IvMaime  the  wife  of  Akihiade«,  with  a 
lou  '         I  tlents,  the  brge»t,  according  to  A n- 

|cN  iJ  ever  before  been  given.    (Andoc* 

^^-^-.  |.,  -Jj  Plut.  ALdb.  8.)  Another  daughter 
i  tiippontcua  wat  nuuried  to  Theodorui,  and  be* 
■me  the  mother  of  I*ocnitei  the  omtor.  (Itocr.  de 
h^  p.  3o3«  a.)  In  Plato's  **Cnityhii,''  aUo  (pp. 
K84«  391 )«  Hennogcne$  ii  tiH;Dtioned  as  a  bon  of 
itippoiikat  and  brolber  of  Callias ;  but,  as  in  p. 
191  se  It  cpolcea  of  at  not  fharing  his  futher'^B  pm- 
Ml^«  and  hit  poverty  it  further  idluded  to  by 
imipllOII  f^l/trM.  ii.  10),  he  mu^t  have  been  ille- 
ntfimite.  (See  Did.  c^'  Ant.  pp.  472,  a^  59ii,  k) 
For  Hipponicus,  tee  ni»o  AeU  1^  //.  lir.  Iti,  who 
;oIU  »»  mjecd«te  of  hitn  with  reference  to  Poly-  ' 
Jeliu  the  «ciilplor» 

€.  Callms  III.^  Bon  of  Ilipponicui  III.  by  the 

lldjr  who  married  Peric1e&  (PiuL  J'cric  24),  was 

(uManoiit  txtt  his  extravagance  and  protligncy.    We 

bnf*  teen^  that  he  must  hare  eticcet^ed  to  his  for- 

Ime  in  u.  c.  424,  which  it  not  pcrhap*  irrecoucile- 

ibk  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  •*  Fhitlerers  " 

r.f  1  .oii.^ii,  the  comic  poet,  b.  c.  421,  a»  having 

'  ntered  on  the  inheritance.    (A then.  v.  p. 

1      In  s.  c,  4(>0,  he  wa*  engaged  in  the  at- 

teuipi  to  eriifch  Andocides  by  a  rbargc  of  profei- 

B»ti«m,  i»  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 

ibe  altar  of  the  temple  at  Kleusis  during  the  cele- 

Imtion  of  the  ray»terie»  (Andoc  fi*  Mi/si.  §  H0» 

A.  \     auU  if  we  may  believe  the  bUtenient  of  the 

.   the   bough  was  placed   there  by  Calliaa 

.  >*^bo  WM  jiTDVuked  at  hanng  been  thwarted 

otide*  in  a  very  disgnu-efiil  and  pruHigale 

Id  |i«c.  392,  we  tnui  htm  in  oimniand  of 

Alhcnuui  hcivy-iumed  troops*  at  Corinth  on 

of  tbt  fuiioui  defr-At  of  tfie  Bjjnrtitn 

lAhienitet,  (Xen.  ilelL  ir.  ru  M3.)    lie 

Bditary  proxenuA  of  Sparta,  and^  as  auch, 

nm  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 

It  «tate  ill  B.  c  371,  on 

11   ie{K>rtii   an  extremely 

L  §eh-^v>m)uv^  speech  of  hi&  (/if//.  \i.  d. 
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§  2,  &e.,  comp.  v.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  Mid  lilly 
dilettante^  an  extravagant  and  reekku  proEIigate« 
he  diatipated  oil  his  aiice«tral  wealth  on  Kophiata, 
flatterer*,  and  women ;  and  to  early  did  these  pro- 
pensities appear  in  him,  lliat  he  was  commonlj 
epokeu  of,  before  his  fathers  death,  m  tlie  **evil 
genio«*'  {dXinifuof)  of  bin  family-  (Andoc.  deAfynL 
I  130,  kc, ',  comp.  Aristoph.  Ran,  429,  Av.  284, 
&c. ;  SehoL  ad  Arustopk.  Ran^  502;  A  then.  iv.  p. 
1G9,  a.;  Ael  F.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
pbon*8  **  Bantiuet,''  and  also  that  of  Plato's  '*  Pro- 
tjigomiv'"  is  laid  at  hi»  honae;  and  in  the  latter 
ei^pcc jolly  hii  character  is  dmwn  with  some  vivid 
akt-'tches  as  a  triliing  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socmlesw  (See  Pkt,  Pro/a^.  pp.  3:i5,  338  ;  comp. 
Plat,  Apol^  p.  20,  a.,  TheaeU  p.  1C5,  o^  CraiiL 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  io  have  ultimately  redoced 
himself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  uircaim, 
of  Iphicrntea  (Ari«tot.  RhdL  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calliing 
him  ^iijT^7iJ/]n7f  instead  of  3<f5ot/xo*  obvioualy 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  tlie 
common  necessariet  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c. ; 
Lys,  ftro  Anniaph.  Bort.^  50.)  Aolian'a  erroneoua 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gofcsip  from  Athenacus  by  memory.  (AeLr.//l 
iv.  23  ;  Perizon.  ad  toe,)  Ho  left  a  legitimate  s»n 
named  llipponicua.  (Andoc  of*?  Af^H.  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  referenca 
to  tho  profli^acv  of  Callia*.)  [E.  E.  j 

CALLIAS  (KoAAiai).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  £lean  fiunily  of  the  lamidae.  ( PLnd.  Oh/mp, 
vi.),,  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Crolu- 
nians,  earac  over  to  their  ranks  from  thoae  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
liestructiou  to  the  latter,  u.  c  510.  His  servicei 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land^ 
tff  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote,   (llerod.  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
nmrrying  Cimon't  aister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  tb« 
hne  of  tifty  talents  which  had  been  impowd  nu 
Mikiades.  (Plut  tVw.  4  ;  Nepos,  CVni*  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicu6,  the  S^Soux*'^  H 
seems  Ukely  tliat  his  wealth  arose  from  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  bis  who  di*. 
cavered  a  method  of  preparing  cituiabar,  a.  c  405. 
( Etickh,  DixserL  on  tJte  Aiiaet  of  iMurion^  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliaden,  was  appointed  with  fotir 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  tlie  second  body  of 
Athenian  forren  sent  against  Perdiccai  and  th« 
ri'voltfd  Chalcidians,  ac  432,  and  was  slain  m 
the  buttle  ngninst  Aristeus  near  Potidaeo.  (Thuc 
1.61-4)3;  Diod.  xii.  37.)  This  is  probably  tha 
home  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zona 
tiro  Eleatjc,  from  whose  instructions  juirehji^ed  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  luivo  derived  muth  real 
advantage,  cro^r  koI  i\x6yt^t  '^i'fovff.  (Pseudo- 
Plat.  Aiait.  i.  p.  119;  liuttmaim,  ad  lot.) 

4.  The  Chalcidiun,  son  of  MncsarehuH,  together 
with  hi»  bmther  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  hi*  £ithef 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chakis,  aod  formed  an  dltanc* 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himidf  J 
(igiijiirit  Plutorchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  Athif  j 
with  the  view  of  extending  bis  authority  over  thi  < 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which«  according  t9 
Aeschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan  ( 
for  uniting  in  one  kiigue  the  states  of  the  island^  i 
and  establishing  n  gtnefil   Euboean  congresa  a|  I 
Chalvis.    Flutiirchtis  accordingly  applied  to  Atheist 
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for  nid,  which  whk  grutiti'dl  in  oppoiition  to  llie  nd- 
vtc©  of  DemosthciieiuanJ  an  nrmy  wiu  M'nt  intoF.u- 
bo^t  under  the  cnmmand  of  Phocion,  who  deffjitod 
Calliai  nt  Tiimynac,  B.  (\  3A0.  (A<^*ch*  t\  Ct^-s. 
B^^  85-«8,  fU  Fnt».  f^j,  §  18(1;  fVm.  e/*i  /'a/*.  §  5; 
Phu,  /7«w\  1*2.)  After  this  t'allia*  U't^v.k  hiintiOf  to 
the  MaciHioiiiftu  comt,  wh*T<*  he  wrt*  fur  nome  time 
high  ill  the  favour  of  th«  kipj^;  but,  having:  m 
•ome  way  offondeil  hirn^  h«  withd^*w  to  Tbebea, 
in  the  hnpo  i»f  pining  her  fuppoii  in  the  ftirlbiT- 
mice  of  his  vicwti.  Bre;tkitigf  huwevLT,  with  the 
ThcfbaijB  iiltto,  and  feariiijifjm  attack  both  from  th^^tii 
Olid  from  Pbilip,  h**  uppIifHl  to  Athens,  and  thruugli 
th*!  Jnfluf^nce  of  D»Mnoi*th^nes  not  only  obtHjiird 
alliance,  and  an  acknowiedgmfnt  of  tht»  indt>pcnd- 
eticc  of  Chakitf  but  «^veii  indticed  the  Aiheniana 
to  imnDrer  to  that  itate  the  aiintial  contribution! 
(a-vi^Tdltis)  from  Orfu»  and  Firptria,  Cullias  hfihl- 
ing  out  jifreat  promifte*  (Apparently  never  realised) 
of  niisiiiianc&  in  men  nrid  money  frrJiM  Aclmiu,  Me- 
gnni,  and  Euliowu  This  nee^ma  to  havo  been  in 
ILC.  34H,  ne  the  time  of  Philips  projected  attempt 
on  AmbmcifL  A^ftchiue»  of  eour«e  aicribeA  his 
rivj;r«  ftuppcirt  «if  Callias  to  corruption ;  but  Dc- 
innsiheneA  may  have  thfjught  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  alrong  government,,  might  ftenre  a«  an  eiTec- 
tual  liarrier  to  Philip's  ambition.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctf», 
§  89,  &€. ;  Denu  J'hUrpp.  iil  §  B5 ;  ThirlwalP* 
trrror^  t»I.  vl  p,  1 9.)  In  n.  c.  :J4 1,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  .Macedonian  pnfly  in  Kiviria  and 
Ort*nji  under  Cleitaixhus  and  Philifttide*  gJtvo  the 
mifir^mAcy  in  the  i»Iand  to  talHi«».  (I>em.  il*>  Cur. 
§^  8ts  l»it,  &c.;  Phi/ij'p.  iii,  ^§  2'A,  75,  79  ;  Diod. 
x\i.  74:  Pint,  D^m,  17.)  Calliiu  eeemt  to  ha\'e 
been  still  Uvinfif  in  ti.c.  330,  the  date  of  the  cm- 
tioiis  on  "*"  the  Crown.**  See  ApM;h.  c,  0«.  §§05, 
87,  who  mentions  a  prapoi«kal  of  Uemoclhenes  to 
confer  on  bint  and  his  brother  Tauro»tbcnei  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citiiti^n^hip. 

5.  One  of  the  ThespLm  amhaasodorK,  who  ap- 
pmred  ut  Chalets  before  the  Romoo  comDii«(iioneni, 
Man:ius  and  A  til  i  us  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
dly,  renouncing;  the  alUance  of  Perseus,  fu  r.  1  "2. 
In  common  with  the  deputiett  from  atl  the  Bm^otian 
lowna^  except  Thebes,  they  were  f<ivoumbIy  re- 
cei^^ed  by  the  RMiMUie,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confodemcy, — an  object  occom* 
pUshed  in  the  iaine  year.  (P»dyb.  xjtvii.  I,  *i; 
liv.  xlii.  43,  44 ;  Clinton,  Fiul.  ii.  p.  80,  iii.  pw 
SdB.)  [K  El 

CA'LLI  AS(KaAA/ar),  Htemry.  1.  A  comic  pwt, 
WIS  according  to  Suidas  («.  r,)  a  son  of  Lyiinuichus, 
md  bore  the  name  of  Sthnenion  beeauiie  his  father 
WHS  a  rope  or  bnaket  maker  (trx^oiyowAoHQt).  He 
belong«d  ti>  the  oltl  At  lie  curncdy,  for  Athenacus  <  x* 
p»  4.^3)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Stmt  I  i*, 
who  jip|>ear&  lo  have  wirtimenoed  his  carerr  as  a 
comic  j^KK't  uljKua  lu  c.  4li,  From  the  Scholiatt 
on  Ariiit!tph.'itU'*  [Ef(uit,  fi'lti)  we  further  learn, 
that  CuUiuB  wa/»  an  emulator  of  Cmtinus.  It  fs^ 
thefeforc,  protmble  that  he  began  to  come  befor«< 
the  public  prior  to  u.  c.  424;  and  if  it  could  be 
proived  that  he  W{v«  the  mme  person  as  Calliiules 
fCAIJilAOlts],  he  wnuld  have  hred  at  li-ast  ttU 
M.  c,  402»  We  still  posaeM  a  few  fmgments  of  hit 
cnniedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
&u{d»%  tix,  Kl-)(inmm^  'AroXibTij  (Zenob.  iv,  7), 
KJteAirvif  (perh»{)«  alluded  to  by  A  then.  iL  n,  57* 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  vi.  p,  tJOJ),  nf»i»T04 
(Athen.  via,  p«  314  \  8ehid.  ^Mi  Ar%*iufJ^  Av,  31, 
lAh  l^J'^g   I^^n.  ii,  \\A)^  fiar^x*'**  <^d  Ix^^ 
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^um^t.  \Hiether  he  ii  the  same  as  lAy>  dn^i 
whom  Athenaeus  (tii.  p.  t>7'lt  v.  ppw  H%  «iS) 
i-alls  the  author  of  a  7yi«v(>iaT4in)  t^tw^***  i**^ 
certain.  (Cvnrp.  A  then.  iv.  ftp.  140,  J  7s  vi 
p.  3tKU  xii.  pp.  .^24,  lifcT  ;  Pdlus,  ric  ilJ;  Kw- 
moL  >f.  J.  r.  tlt^ai  ;  Meiiieke,  //v/,  i>iL  Cm. 
Or,  p.  "213,  Ac) 

2*  Of  Argftft,  a  Gretek  poet,  the  AutW  of  ss 
epigffuii  upon  Polycriius.  {Antk  iJn^>£,  li  Uli 
Brunckf  Anaf*  ih  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Myiilene  in  ]jesb<vs,  •  Gfeek  iHMnMi 
who  lived  Wfore  the  time  of  Stmbo  (%m,  fk  ill)^ 
who  mentions  him  among  the  c«i«^bf»t«d  f^^^^ 
bom  in  Lesbos,  and  state*  that  h«  wrat*  ewai^ 
taries  on  the  poems  of  Saj^pho  and  Akmok  {Om^ 
Alhen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Symcusc.  a  Greek  historiitn  who  «t«4»a 
gTnAt  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily,  H«  l]v«4,is 
Jnsephus  (e.  Apion.  1.  3)  express^*  it,  Wag  ifttf 
Philistus,  hut  earlier  tJian  I'lmaetis,  Wnm  tW 
naturv  of  his  work  It  is  dear  tlu»i  he  wa«i» 
temporary  of  Agathoeleii,  whom,  bovrsw;  lW 
hii>itorian  survived,  jis  he  menllooed  lh#  deMli  d 
the  tynint.  This  wi»rk  is  sometiinca  oiled  «df^ 
'K'ya$iiKkia,  or  wf^l  'A')^a4fa«rA^«  i^rnyity  «4 
sQinetiim^  ali;o  by  Hnman  writers  **  llkuiiis  4t 
Rebus  Siculis."  (Alhen.  xii.  p-  542;  Adiaii,/^* 
An,  xri.  '28  ;  Schid.  tui  Afatfaiu  JiAod.  iiL  4); 
Mjicrob.  SaLv.  19 ;  Dinny*.  L  42  5  Tf*L  *  *  ^ 
mam.)  It  embraced  the  history  «f  Stdiv  dar«| 
the  n*ign  of  Agnthocles,  from  a.C-  -'  "  *  *'""  laJ 
conf<iiited  of  Iwenly'two  hooks,  f  I  '  j* 
1"2.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fpsgi,  •• 
po^se^s  of  the  wi>rk  do  not  etmble  us  to  tuns  m 
opinion  upf>n  it,  but  DiixJorus  (xxi.  tCtc^Ul) 
stntes,  that  Callias  was  c*»rTupted  by  Aj^^dw 
tvith  rich  britiesi  that  he  sarrilicrd  the  truth  ti 
hisl^try  t^*  lia*e  gain  ;  and  that  !ie  went  evrw  so  itf 
indiMorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  enmrt  sa4 
the  vioUitton  of  the  hiws  human  and  di^iac* «( 
which  A^nthwles  was  giiilty,  into  pnusrwortkf 
uctitinji.     (Comp.  Stiid.  i.  r.  K«A^A.i«f,) 

There  i&  another  Calllns  ^r  n  tomtm- 

porary  of  Demoathrnes,  w)»o  itiif  «itk 

umiory,  hut  who  i«  menttnu^..   ^  ^,^  Plote<iL 

( Drm,  5,  r$t  X  Ontt.  p.  H4 4,  e  )      '      '  f  L  9^  1 

C.\'LLIAS,  an  architect  of  the  i%!aiid  of  XnU^ 
con  leti  >  porary  with  Deine  tnits  PuUoRele«.  ( V  Otih 
X.  I«.  «  5.)  [^  M 

CALLl'BIUS  (KaKXi€m),  \,  Thi.  Uumm 
who  comrnanded  the  giuTinoti  with  whkh  ths  S|ar 
tans  occupied  Athens  at  the  rt-,nt,-sj  ..MHeTlufiy 
tyrants,  n.  c.  4 01.     The  ttoc  '\atapAd 

his  raising  hii  staff  to  strike  v  .,»  Athlilt 

(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  (\riuh  lur  pn^uniaf  tl 
re»fni  the  imsutt),  shew*  that  he  f 
tion  to  the  ciairse  atid  ovrrhearinj  < 
conntion  with  SpHrtan  governors.  Th»  lyniii 
couciiiated  hia  fuvuur  by  thif  tuo»t  Uiadiotti  4^ 
ference, — the  above  cnse  is  a  strouy  utatamv  sf  il| 
— and  he  allowed  them  aecvrdin^ly  U*  ua*  kis  mA^ 
diers  nt  their  pleasure  as  the  jnstruments  «#  Uflir 
opprewion.  (X*n-  Heil  il  3,  H  1^  U  S  IM, 
xiY,  4;   Phit.  Lv^mi,  15.) 

2.  IHie  of  the  leaden  of  the  il«raooitk  W/^  ■* 
Tegra,  Is.  c  370,  wh«  haviitg  fitSM  !•  Jmiimmi 
the  ianeiiun  of  the  Tegvmi  asaembiy  fur  tbs  )|*» 
ject  of  unttitij;  the  Arcadtau  Utwtim  iiitx»  mtm  boljV 
eodeafoured  to  gniit  their  point  bj  vn  apyil  ii 
imtiii  They  w«rai  bowover,  defiMM  Irf  cte  lA* 
Ifnfehittl  leador*  tSttdf^u*.  «dA  Prosceoiv  tk*  «it- 
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i  with  liU  tan»%  cIom  ta  the  walla  of  the 
eitT,  AiiH.  while  he  nfTectwl  to  flpeii  a  negotiation 
nilli  f;>tn«ippuftf  waited  fnr  the  arrivd  of  a  rein* 
fnrtrmr'nt  for  which  he  had  sent  from  Maotineia. 
fin  iU  ftpp««mDce,  Stasippufl  and  hii  friend  r*  fled 
from  Uj<  cily  and  took  refuge  in  the  tt?fnple  flf 
Aru-nuM',  but  the  party  of  Callibiiis  untooftid  the 
h.imi*^'  iiud  avta«.kcd  them  with  mittikA,  and 
briiiii  thus  olihgftd  to  mrrendcr,  they  wore  taken 
tA  Ti^grA  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
triaL  (Xeit*  //<//.  vL  5.  §6,  &c. ;  com  p.  Pauik. 
tiii,  27.)  I  ¥L  E.J 

CALLICLES  (KaKXiKkiit)^  a  physcijin,  who 
lired  proKthlr  in  the  third  or  M>coiid  century  k.  c, 
and  who  i<i  nientioned  by  Galen  (IM  Mcth.  Mrd. 
i\,  7.  rol.  X.  p.  14'2)  as  baring  belon^e'd  to  the 
liirdiml  tnKt  of  th«  Enjpirici.  [\V,  A.  O.] 

CALLICLKS  (KoWikKtis),  1,  A  lUtuary  of 
[Iktrgnnit  who  lived  alwut  b.  c.  400,  (Soo  ^jeUli*, 
iii  [I  29.)  11  ik  prrncipal  workt  seein  to 
I  ian  rictnr^  (PaaK  vi.  7.  §§  U  3)^ 
.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxit.  B.  t.  19.  ) 
pitihUT  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
.  A'.  Miv.  10.  «.  37  )i  ii  perhaps  the  same 
...:.,*_  '  '••lea,  mentioned  bv  V'arro, 
[W,  I.J 
Ka\Ai«cpdri}t),b  storicnK  1. 
]  A  Spnruiiu  t» cuef itiofMed  by  IJerodotus  tut  the  tinest 
[  ftiad  bnndtomeftt  man  of  all  the  Gft*cki  of  hi»  time, 
t  atain  by  an  arrow  jumt  before  the  ariiuct  en- 
\at  Pktaea  (ac.  479),  and  while  tbeCireeki 
Wftiiing  liU  the  tigna  from  the  Ku.nr)ce4 
[•hould  be  fovourablc.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  IftTod, 
hu  4t5,  hit  name  occurs  amrmg  the  Ipirti  who 
wtrt  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
buu  and  from  the  Hebtt.  The  word  tpc^tT,  how- 
wcf,  csn  hardly  be  tued  here  in  its  onlinary 
nWiltfng  of  "youihi^"  but  hat  pr(d>ably  it*»  original 
I aignificataQli  of** commanders.*"  (See  Miiller,  Dor. 
'",  p.  S15  ;  TBirlwallV  Otrtct,  it.  p,  ^Wl,  note  ) 
*2,  Cailicnites  i»  the  tuune  given  to  the  ujurdt'rer 
IHnn  by  Nepos  {Dion,  8):  he  it  called  Callip- 
^i«  by  Diodonia  and  Plutarch.  [Cai.lippusl] 
n,  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
[ffniemy  11 L  (Kuer^getci),  who*  appart'fitly  mii^ 
akiitg  tervility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
if!rct<-d  to  adopt  UlyMes  as  hi*  model.  Jlu  is 
to  hafe  worn  a  aeal-nng  with  a  head  of 
en^TBTed  oq  it,  and  to  have  giren  his 
the  munea  of  Tdegoaua  and  Anticleio. 
,  tI  p.  251,  d,) 

1  of  LeDntium  in  Acbaiaf  who  playi  a 

E  diatrpatabLe  part  in  the  history  of  the 

Itague.     By  a  decree  of  the  Achaean  s, 

r  fffcorded  in  n.  r.   I  Hi,  Loeedaeroon  had 

fiivitd  mu>       '  N  and  th«  t«*tQ> 

k»f  all  Lac  had  been  aro- 

for*  titth   l: .| .   ihoie  who  had 

Ftriiaiiil  with  inpratituiJe  their  prL*>UMift  restomtton 

iJby    Lhir   AdiAieaits.      1  he   Ronutnib,  however,  had 

mn  to  urg«  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 

cliste  in  the  oaftrmbly  nn  this  question,  B.  c.  179i, 

ea  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortoj^ 

rrqui*ition   should    be  complied    with, 

itntiiinini?,  that  neither  Law,  nor  solemn 

Jig  else,  should  be  more  regarded 

iLume<     The  aurmbly,  however, 

view  of  Lycartaa,  aad  appotnied 

(of  whom  CaUicntca  w«a  ooew  to  ky 

Dut  he  gfieroiuly 


£ibu6>ed  his  trubt,  and  in*tignted  the  Romans  to 
tap  the  indei  endi'nce  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  dty  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party,  Hetuniing  boiue  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  preesii^g  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  cr>DimcnilnU)iy  of  himielfi,  ha  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  unHi  all  bis  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cauM*.  (Polyb,  %xv,  1,  2,  3t<vi.  1 — 3.)  In  B.C. 
174  he  succritfuUy  resisted  the  propotal  of  XtHUir- 
chufl,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  aUiuiee 
with  Perseus,  (Liv.  Jtli.  '23,  24.)  Early  in  b.  c. 
1C8  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  hit 
party  for  tending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Atitiochui  Epiphanea, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  iMitween  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introduting  a  letter  from 
Q.  Mardus  the  Roman  coniuL,  in  which  the  same 
lourve  wua  urged.  (Polyb,  xx'ix,  U  — 10.)  On 
ilie  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  a  c 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callitmtes  as  having  favoured  the  caoia 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  wtis  pro  tended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius  the  historian ;  and  He 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  17  year^  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxlx.  10,  xxxl  8,  ijcxii.  7,  8, 
x«iii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Pans.  vii.  10.)  The  base- 
ne«f  of  Callicrates  waa  vi)»ited  on  his  head, — if, 
indeed,  auch  a  man  could  fet^l  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  int<MHC  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxi.  20.) 
In  a  c.  153  he  dissuaded  the  kngue  from  taking 
iitiy  port  in  the  wvi  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  tlie  nnction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  XXI iii.  15.\  Thf«e  Teonofker  this,  a  c. 
150,  Menalcidot,  then  geneml  of  the  leagne,  having 
b^en  brilicd  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talent*  to 
aid  them  a^nst  the  Aineniana,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  ihey  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callirratea  in  the  some  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicrates  retaliated  on  Menalddas 
by  a  capital  chorjre  j  but  Meiialcidas  escaped  the 
danger  through  tlie  favour  of  Diaeu^  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  a  r,  14.9,  Calliirrales  waa  •eat  aa 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeui,  to  oppoie  tha 
Spartan  enles,  whose  banishment  Dioens  hod  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  ten;tte. 
Callicrates^  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  ibcy 
bad  touched  on  their  nmy ;  **  his  death,**  says 
Pa[tsania««  **  bi*ing,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  Im  country,**     (Pau*.  vii.  11,  12.)     [E,  E,J 

CALLrCRATES(KoAAi*pim»)Jiteniry.  I.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Atlietiaeus  (xiii*  p.  5iUj)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Moaxiv^t  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
those  of  Antipbanea  and  Alexis,  it  n>ay  be  inferred 
that  he  waa  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy* 
(Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  Com.  6V.  p.4l8,) 

2.  A  Greek  omtor  who  teema  to  have  bvrd 
about  the  time  of  Bemosthene*,  and  to  whom  tlte 
tables  of  Pexgamns  oacribed  the  oration  aard  ^.n- 
Matf«^vt  W9i^0i4it»tv^  which  was  ostuilly  consider- 
ed the  work  of  Deinjupchui,     (Diojjyi.  ZJHf;«*>*, 
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IL)  Dtit  nu  work  of  CaUicratei  was  known  eTen 
afl  curly  at  tlie  time  of  DiDnyMui  of  Halicamai«n5 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  thi^  emperor  Aurclian.  He  wai  a  native 
uf  T_vre,  and  wrote  the  liUtory  of  Aurellan.  Vo- 
ptActii  {Aurel.  4),  who  ha»  presencd  a  few  frag- 
nienti  of  the  work,  describe*  Calliimtes  ai  by  far 
the  moit  learned  writer  among  the  OrtM^kft  of  hii 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLIXRATES  (Ka\Ai«pifT^T>  1.  An  ar< 
cKtt«*ct,  who  m  company  with  totinus  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropotin  of  Aiheui.  (l*lut* 
^erid,  KH.) 

2.  A  Laei'daemoniaD  icniptor,  celebratitd  for  the 
6ma1lncB3  of  his  worki.  (At»lian,  T.  H,  L  17,) 
lie  made  anis  and  other  aiiimali  out  of  ivorj', 
whith  were  so  stnrUl  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  liinl»«.  (Pliii.  //,  A',  vii.  I'l,  xxxvi. 
5,  A.  4.)  According  to  Aihetiaeuft  (ix.  p.  lHllj  ii.)^ 
be  also  executed  ciuboiired  work  on  va*te*.  [W.  l.J 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  {KaKkiKpaTiBas)  wa*  sent 
out  in  El.  a  406  to  «ucceHI  LyMUider  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemoiiiiin  Heet,  and  &uon  found  that  the 
jenloUAy  of  iiiA  predecf'Bsor^  a&  well  at  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har- 
vett  of  ditlicultieft.  Yet  he  was  nc^t  nn{inooe««ful 
in  ftunnounting  thcsc^  and  ibewed  that  plaiQ« 
tlmight' forward  honewtj  may  »ometime»  be  no  bad 
ftub^tiuite  for  the  artft  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  c;i(:m)i1s  of  ljysai)dvf*B  partiz.aiis  against  him  be 
quelled  by  fu»kiiig  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
w  here  ho  nns,  or  kuI  home  to  r^rt  how  matters 
stood  ;  and  eren  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  iigreeuble  nuumers  of 
bis  courtly  predeccMor,  aduslix'^d  bis  virtue,  s;iys 
PluUrch,  even  &s  the  beauty  of  a  hcrwic  statue, 
II  i«  great  diHiculty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
fands^  and  for  tlieu;  he  rrluelautly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus ^  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Lysaiiderf 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  s^purtan  ipirit  of  Cal- 
tientidaa  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
tbe  prince''^  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sardia  ia 
disgust,  decLiriiig  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  thatf  if  be  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  be»t  to  recoucile  Lacedaemou  to  Athens. 
lid  succeeded^  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  MilesianSf  and  be  then  commenced  against  the 
^nmny  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap^ 
ture  of  the  fortrew  of  Delphinium  ill  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  th« 
conquest  of  Melhymna.  Thin  laAt  place  Conon  at- 
tempted to  save,  ill  spit«  of  hit  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, lut,  arriving  too  Ule«  .n  '  '  '  r  the  night 
ui*tJ(at6vtni^gu  The  next  1 1  va*  chaM'd 

by  Callicratida«»  who  dectai-  u  vnuld  put  a 

•top  to  his  tuiitfifry  with  lite  sea,  and  waf^  nliliged 
to  tjdte  refuge  in  Alytilenc,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  bind.  Conon,  however, 
cotitrived  to  send  newi  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  ^  -  "  "-  • -!  a  fleet  of  more  than 
16U  sail  >^as  tl>  lelieTe  him.     Callivra- 

lldan  tbtUf  leavr  ^  is  with  50  ships  to<rt>ii< 

duct  the  blockade,  pruci-rdt-d  with  1*20  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  etisued  at  Arginufae,  remarkable 
for  tlie  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Calfic  ratidus  was  stain,  and  the  Ath^ 
nians  ware  vklonous.  Aceordiitg  to  Xen^^phon, 
bia  ttftruMBi  Ucrmon,  endesvoured  to  dissuade 
him   Uvm   amifiiiig    with   Mieb  superior   tium- 
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beft :  aa  Diodorus  and  Plutanb  leil  tt,  ihi  • 
«ayer  foretold  the  admiral^s  dealdi.  Hi*  tmm 
any  rate,  f^t)  inip  iva.  tlveu  tot  lm4frm%  \m 
famous,  but  in  mentioned  wiib  cataiiitaliy  1 
and  Cicero.  On  the  wbutv,  CaUiafiitidaA  it  a  ■ 
what  refresh ing  foecimau  of  ft  pliiB* 
tan  of  the  old  ichool,  wilh  all  the  gvik 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (ft  may  bo  tditij  Ml 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  cbamcter.  WIbmm 
his  answer,  when  asked  whan  aofl  ol  am  lbs 
lonians  were  :  **  Biid  frvvmm%  bvl«a«elkKl  lAma* 
(Xeu.  Ilt^L  I  «n  §§  I— 5S|  Diod.  nfi,  7«-7«. 
97—99;  Pint,  lyfond,  5^7,  i*df^.  %  Af^ 
itu^pn,  Laean ;  Cic  de  Of.  I  74^  ^.)  AdU 
tefls  us  (  r.  //.  xii.  43),  that  be  iomi  to  tba  pm^ 
leges  of  citizT-nship  fruiu  ih*  eonditSoa  of  a  slavr 
{tdBuf);  but  see  Mitfonl^s  Greeatf  dh.  rx.  «bc.  2, 
note  4.)  IK-E*] 

CALLICRA'TmAS  (KaJUmp«W^i^  ft  tad- 
pie  of  Pythagonu.  Four  extracts  from  bio  Mll^p 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  damcotk  htmgimm 
are  preserved  iu  Siobaeus.    {Fhiit,  ]xM^  I  L«  taM% 

ni~-i8.)  [A.ai 

CALLl'CRITUS  (KaAAlaprroi),  ft  Tbe^ 
was  sent  as  ambftssadar  from  the  Boisotitiai  I*  ihi 
Roman  senate,  a.  c  187,  to  lemoaalfssio  iWpii*^ 
the  reqoiiiition  of  the  latter  for  the  nail  of  Zesfr' 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentonoa  of 
had  been  parsed  against  him  both  tar  i 
for  the  murder  of  Hraihyllas  [ste  p,  ^08l«  ftk]  ( ifti 
Callicritus  representcil  to  the  RomMia  on  ttciBlf  dT 
bis  countrymen,  that  they  could  tiot  lunual  a  ••• 
tenco  which  bad  been  legally  proooimaHi*  Tit 
retnon»trancfs  was  at  ^t  unavailing,  tbovgb  iU^ 
mately  tbe  demmid  of  the  seoaie  mtwm  not  praftsiL 
(pAlyb,  xxiii.  2.)  It  was  probaUjr  tba  Mi  (>^ 
iicritus  who  sL»uig1y  opposed 
asMCUibly  the  views  of  Perseui.  lie  i  _  _ 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  s|  til 
king's  scaemrs*  and  waa  murderod,  by  order  of  tls 
kitiT,  on  his  way  bock.  (Liv.  xllL  1  Jv4&.)(K>^] 

CALLlU*rEH(K«AAi<rn»p),  laroftmed  mm'>^ 
iT40f,  a  Greek  poet^  the  author  of  foof  epigiia»«f 
little  merit  in  tbe  Greek  AtttholofQr.  iJoAi^ 
Oraec.  xL  5,  6,  118,  aS3;  Brunck,  ^M«liLjf 
294,  529.)  lU  &J 

CALL1DE'MUS(tCaXAr8ivios)«  aOnok  mOm 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  axmi  thai  Ptiif 
(//.  A',  iv.  1'2)  and  Solinus  (17)  n^lff  to  bis* 
their  authonty  for  the  statement,  tlyii  ihe  khaid 
Eabocift  was  originally  called  Cbalcis  frvim  the  bet  of 
brass  (xoAKcti)  l>eing  diMrovered  Ibcfe  Iktvt.  (LS^l 

CALia'lJHJy.     [Caudiuh.] 

CALLKiKlTUS  (KaAAhi«TM), 
Olid  'If  i  f     ,  •*  YSj  (T4^7opai),  «  C> 
lent  &C.412  by  Phftniftban%  (W 

antra;  li,  to  induce  the  f 

to  scHid  a  tieet  to  the  Hellespont,  ill  < 
the  llelle^ponttiie  citites  in  revoUtng  £roai  AlhMi^ 
The  Ijaredtiemoiiians,  however,  thniugh  cb*  wl* 
enee  of  Alcihiatlot,  pr<«(errrd  mndiug  ft  AmI  !• 
Chios;  but  Callig^itun  and  Timaj^ona 
tjike  part  in  this  expudilion,  end  applied 
which  they  brought  frimi  Phaniftbesaa  to  tbee  _ 
ment  of  a  lepanae  fleet,  whicb  kit  ^ilnjieiinfWi 
tov^mds  the  ekite  of  tbe  jmc*  (Tbne.  fiiL  S,  1^ 
39.) 

CALLIGKNKIA  (lUXAi^»i)«  »  mam^d 
Dem^^"'  "  ">  ^'"v  nurse  and  compftftkn,  of  of  Qv^ 
(Arv  .  3U0,  with  thft  Seb«Ls  IHril. 
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CALLI'OENES  (KoAAi^^i^j),  the  name  of 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Mncedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illness  at  Amphipolis,  b.  c. 
179,  and  concealed  his  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arrival  of  Perseaa,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  (Liv.  xL 
56.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALLl'MACHUS  (KoA Xf/ioxos).  1.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Aia;itis  and  the  ^rinos  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polemarch,  B.  c  490,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity commanded  the  right  i^ang  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be- 
having with  much  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
said  to  have  vowed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  he  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tiades  he  hod  given  his  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  voices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Cidlimachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
Uittle  of  iVI.irathon,  by  Polygnotus,  in  the  arod 
vciKl\rj,  (Herod,  vi.  109— 1 14 ;  Plut.  ArisUd.  et 
Cat,  Maj.  2,  Sifmpo$.  i.  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Art*- 
ioph,Eg.65Q;  Paus.  L  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  who,  by 
Lis  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
Anii&us,  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans,  in  B.  c.  71  ;  and  when  Lucullns 
had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
escape  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  &  c  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Amisua.  (Plut  LuculL  19,  32;  comp.  Appian, 
lieU.  Mithr.  78,  83  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)    [E.  PL] 

CALLl'MACHUS  (KoAAi/aoxos),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Battus 
and  Mesatme,and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Battiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  (lb.  53) 
and  others  call  him  simply  Battiades.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Eleu&is,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.  (Suid. ;  Strab. 
xviL  p.  838.)  Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Pbila- 
delphus. (Schol.  ad  CuUim,  Hymn.  ii.  26.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  fact 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 
from  about  b.  c  260  until  his  death  about  a  c. 
240.  (Ritachl,  Die  Alejrandrin,  BiUioth.  ^c.  pp. 
19,  84,  &c)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gellius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
machus lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
lie  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Sj-racuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megatime,  who  was 
married  to  Stasenoms,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  llcpl  n)<ra>v. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
gnunroarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Alexandrine    scholars    and    poets. 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Byiantinm,  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Ister,  and  Hermippus,  were  among  hit 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  eviL  ( Athen.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparendy  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
works,  since  dallimachns,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  geniua 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literature,  &c.,  are  completely  lost 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyrio 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overioaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.  Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.  There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fiict,  that  Arehibius,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaa- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  early  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.  These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  "  De  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullus.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintil.  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.  We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  Afno,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythiciil  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.  The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frsff- 
menu.    2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'EinUi},  whica 


was  the  name  of  an  oU  ir* 


'•*»*^Mid  raoeived 
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Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight 
against  the  Mamthonian  bull.  This  work  was 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus,  and  we  still 
po<«Mtss  some  fmgnients  of  the  original.  The  works 
entitled  TaXdrua  and  TKoSkos  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
chuliambic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 
Apolloniuh  Uhooius. 

Of  bis  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  1'he  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  niva^  jrayro- 
Hawvv  fTvyypafiftdTvy,  or  vivaicts  ruv  4v  ird<r^ 
ircu8c/f  iiaKofAil/Miyrtitv  Ka\  cSk  awiypaylfoy^  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste> 
matically  arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  deportments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (Athen.  ii.p.70,  vi.p.2o2, 
xiii.  p.  585,  xv.  p.  669  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium  wrote  a  commentiiry  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  V.  lHval.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following : — 1.  Mowr^rw,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it.  2.  n*pl  dy«i¥wp,  3.  ^EBtfiKoi.  6yo/juxaicu,  3. 
BaufidiTta  or  Savfidrcty  reSy  tis  iiraaatv  ri^p  yrjp 
Kcd  roirovs  6vrw  ffuvayiayi^^  a  work  similar,  though 
prolmbly  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  'Tiro/xi^ftara  iVroptici. 
5.  Hdfuna  fiapSaptKO,  6.  KTla§ts  vi^duv  ical 
ir6\*wv,  7/Apyovs  oiKur/xoi.  8.  Tltpl  dv^fivv.  9. 
IIc^l  opffcov.  10.  Tivvayoeyiti  itotc^mvv,  or  Tcpl 
r»u  iv  oiKovfUvxj  iroTa/u»v,  &c.,  kc  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.   (DiU.  Graec,  iii.  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  arc  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
schciiia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Oelenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4  to.,  reprinurd  at  Paris,  1549,  4  to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  pnveding  ones  is 
that  of  II.  Stophanus,  Paris,  1566,  lol.  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Puetae  principes  Ileroici  Carminis.'' 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4t».)  is  greatly  improved  :  it  contains  the  (ireck 
schitjia,  a  Latin  translation,  tliirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  hiK  other 
Works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utretht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  containn  the  notfs 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  Ex.  Spanheim.     This  edition 
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is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  bj  J.  A.  Eraerti  it 

Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  Sto.,  which  oontabs  the 
whole  of  the  commentary  of  Gmeviua*  editioB,  s 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  coUection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notca  by  Hemstn^ 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  aabieqQent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F  Locwer 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Volxer  (Leipiis, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  1815, 
8vo.).  [L  S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  om 
of  the  followers  of  Herophilui,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  oentary  b.  c,  aa  be  is  dk>> 
tioned  by  Zeuxis.  (Galen,  Commemi.  m  /iipf>vr. 
"  Ejfifi,  Vir  i.  5.  vol  xviL  pt.  L  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  wordi 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  but 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  {Glott.  li^ffwr, 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  tame  person  who 
is  mentioned  bv  Pliny  as  having  written  a  work 
DeOmmii,  (I'L  N.  xxL  9.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

CALLPMACHUS  (KoAAi^x*')*  «  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  nave  mvented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitrar.  ir.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  b.  c.  396,  Calliinacfaos 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  PaoMDias 
(L  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  trt 
of  boring  marble  (rovs  ^Oovs  vpSrot  irpAr^nj^ 
which  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  thit  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  bj 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporariee,  althov^  hs 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  lo 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  but  touch  of  uetf» 
tion,  by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  nnoi  esir, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionysiaa 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calamia  to  the  ontor 
Lysias  (rrjs  Ktirr^rjTos  %y*Ka  km  rUs  x^"^^')' 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polycletos  anl 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  Cfipif 
Kcd  fjL€yaX6Tix*'oy  <rai  ilmfiarucSy.  («/aM/ac.  I»oer.  c 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himsdC 
and  therefi>re  rwrcived  the  epithet  KtuafSr^x'*^ 
(Pans.  i.  26.  §  7.)  Pliny  (//.  A^.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  oif 
the  surname  :  **  Semper  calumniator  soi  nee  finm 
haliens  diligcntiae  ;  ob  id  Kaicif6r§x''^f  appeUatm.** 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  ^  propter  elegaa- 
tiara  et  subtilitatem  artis  marmoreae  ab  Ath«iieD- 
sibus  Kardrtx^'os  fuerat  nominatus.**  SiUig  (Cid. 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  thst 
KaraTJi^irtx^os  must  be  read  instead  of  aacifi- 
rtx*'"^ ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  accoum  of 
Pliny *s  translation,  *^  calumniator  sni.**  Whether 
the  Kordrtxf'of  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  ■etnod 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposes,  ad  Pau$.  i.  26.  $  7)* 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal- 
limachus' style  was  too  artificiaL  Pliny  (/.  c)« 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  wonien,  says,  that  his  excessivt 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  ail  its 
beauty.  Pau&anios  (i.  26  §  7)  describes  a  goMca 
bmp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  whob 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scared/  pi»- 
bable  that  the  paiittor  Cullimochas,  mentiofJ  kj 
Pliny  (A  c),  should  be  our  stutusrj.  slthnMl  hi 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  £W  L] 
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aff«f,  or  the  cnih,  on  awimol  of  KU  fondiK'M 

►  ihwt  kind  of  ihi'U-n«h  (Atb<-i»,  iil  p.  100,  t%), 

i  one  of  ihe  orator*  at  Athens  in  the  Mjcr'd**- 

t  ttiere*t«  and  accordingly  tied  from  the  city  to 

fT,  when  the  Atbenums  rcKie  sigahmt  tlie 

upon  the  death  cf  Alexander  the 

,  323,    Wheu  the  Macedonia:!!  *oprc- 

i«tahU!(hed  nt  Athens  by  Anlipater, 

l^fibMlon  relumed  to  the  city,  but  wiis  ohli|jffd 

r  fly   frtim  it  ngnin  tjpfjn   the  outbreak   ngiuiist 

I  ijt  a.  c  317.     The  orator*  Iieff**mcin  and 

were  put  to  death  along  vrith  Phocion, 

nedon  wiut  r1*o  cnndcnined  to  death,  but 

1  ifi  mfHv,     (Plut.  Ikm.  27,  Phoc.  27,  33, 

Calllniedon    wai   ridiculed    by   the   comic 

(A then-  /.  e.  p.  104,  c.  d.,    \ul  p.  339,  f., 

xJT.  p.  614,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KtiXkifK^ppof),  an  army- 

Hig^on   attached  to  the  sixth  le^on  or  cohort  of 

Hnuhi,  who  lived  pn^Mibly  in  the  Miscond  century 

Mter  Chriit,     He  wrote  n  work  entitled  'lirropicu 

HafCtnal^  t/iiioria  Parthica^  which  inny  pfrhupi. 

hiite  been  an  account  of  Trajan**  omipaignv  a.  d« 

114 — llG,   at>d    in   which,  according   to    Lucian 

.  Hiftor,  git  Comcfib.  ^  16),  he  asserted  that 

apectally  the  prorinci]  of  a  physician  to 

\  historical  workn,  on  acconnt  of  his  connexioft, 

oagh  Ae«cii]apku,  with  Apllo,  the  author  of  all 

aiure.  [W.A.G.] 

CALLFNES  (KaXAfvT7T),ii  retcmTi  nfticer  in  the 

loral  eompunioTi-caralry  (ttJj  trntcv  riji  iroLtpucni) 

of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  mi  active  part  in  the 

BtPftocili^tion  between  him  aiid  hi*  ftrtoy  in  B.  c. 

^■4.  (ArriaJi,  Anah.  rii.  \\.) 

^CALMNrCUS(Ka\A<nK05),  lumAmed  Solo- 

rinA,  a  Greek  iophiiit  aiid  rlietorician,  tvtis  ii  native 

f  BliiiL,  or,  according  to  othert,  of  Aniljia  Petniea. 

rhetoric  at  Athena  in  the  reign  of  the 

or  Gallienus  (a.  D.  251*— 2(>H),  and  *'a*  mi 

onent  of  the  rlietorician  Cifnethliu*.  (Suid.  *.  w. 

KKivuiou    r«*'^^Aiof,   and   ^louXiav6%    j^6^o\i,) 

\  vaA  Hudocia  (p.  2G0)  mention  several  works 

^Gdlinkniti  ail  of  which  arc  lotit,  with  the  cJtccp- 

Ta  fingmcnt  of  an  eulogium  on  ttonic,  which 

rvery  inferior  both  in  form  and  tJiought.     It  is 

Mted  in  L.  Allaiiuii*  **  Excer(>t  Rhct.  et  Sophist/* 

256 — 258,  and   in   Orelli'a  edition  of   Philo, 

i  VII  SfK*ct  Orb/*  Lipsiae,  IftlG,  Bvo.    Among 

>  works  of  Caninicuft  there  wa«  one  %i\  the 

^oT  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 

1  Kudocio,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 

!  to  his  coramcnttiry  on  Daniel.    (Fabric, 

.  iii.  p.  30%  vL  p.  54.)  [L.  S,] 

IXl'CUS  8ELEUCUS,     [Sxlki/cus  ] 

^  -I'NUS  {KaKX7vos).     1.  Of  Epheaus,  the 

TOrwik  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  bo  or 

Ithtlocbuft  i«  usuiilly  regarded  by  the  ancient*  ai 

I  loveiitor  of  elegiac  poetry.     As  regards  the 

|vhkb  be  lived,  we  have  no  detiuite  itate- 

tll«  ancients  lhem»elve8  endeavoured  to 

IX  from  the  bintorical  allusions  which 

nd  in  bis  ele^es.     It  hiui  b4M!U  Axed  by 

nboQt  fi.  c.  (»34,  and  by  others  at  about 

,  880^  wheitHU  Mime  are  inclined  to  pkcc  Cal* 

hi  hatk  M  the  ninth  century  before  the 

I  teta«  and  to  make  him  more  ajicitmt  even 

ihui  Hcdod.     The  main  authorities  for  detennin- 

^  *  OTP  Strabo  (xiv,  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 

'{.^rom,  i.  p,  333),  and  Athenaeus  (xiL 

Bat  the  interpretation  of  these  pa«sage» 
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it   involved  in   considembte   diftieulty,    eince    the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  MinoXf  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain  ;  for  history  records 
three  diderent  inroads  of  the  Ciminerians  into  Asia 
Minor.     We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refuUition  of 
the  opinions  of  otliers,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  view*  of  the  case.     From  Strabo  it  ia  evident 
that  Callinn!v,in  one  of  hia  poera»,  mentir^ned  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Mfieandc^r  &»  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephesions,    Now,  we  know  that  MagneiiA 
was  deilmyed  b_v  the  Trerea,  a  Cimmerian  lrib€|  J 
in  VL  c.  727*  and  i'onaequenlly  the  poem  referred  tft  ] 
by  Strabo  muat  have  been  written  previous  to  thai  ] 
year,  periuip*  about  a  c  730,  or  shortly  befftm  J 
Archiltjchuiv  who  in  one  of  bis  carlifflt  pfiem*  men- I 
tifined  the  deKtniction  of  Magnesia.    C^iUinu)).  himt^i 
self,  htiwevctr,  apfieari  to  have  long  survived  thatJ 
event ;  for  iIr-iv  is  a  line  of  his  {Ftagm*  2,  corap^i 
Fmpm,  8,  ed.  Brrgk)  ivhich  is  usually  referred 
the  destruclirju  of  Sardi*  by  the  Cimmerians,  about  I 
Sv  c  G7S.     If  this  calculation  is  correct,  Caltinui^l 
nuiftt  have  been  iu  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  ofj 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephe&ui,  ui  whickl 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  pnru     We  possess  onljl 
a  very  ^^"w  frugrnents  of  the  elegies  of  Calliims,  bul  1 
among  them  there  im  one  of  twenty-one  line«>  whidi  I 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  \\m  \ 
moat  ancient  specimen  of  this  iipeciea  of  poetry  ei-  J 
tant,   (Stotjfleus,  Floi-if.  IL  19.)     In  this  fragment] 
the  poet  exhort*  his  countrymen  to  courage  umtl 
por*(»veraT]ce  agninat  their  enemies,  who  are  usoalljr  1 
supposed  to  be  the  MagueMana,  but  the  fourth  Una 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probablt;  that  ; 
Callinus  wo*  spetdting  of  the  Cimmerians.     Thii 
elegy  h  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives, u*  the  high- 
est  notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.     It  ia  prinlud'  j 
in  the  various  collettions  of  the  **  PoctAO  Oinacij 
ilinores/*     All  the  fragments  of  Callinui  are  col^ 
Icctcd    in   N.  Bach*»  CaiUni^  Tyrtaei  ft  J  sit  Pj-aff" 
nirnia  (Irfipzig,  1831,  flvo.)   and    Bergk'i  F*>eia§  ' 
L^ici  Gmeci,  p,  503*  &c     (Comp.  Fmncke,  Chili'  , 

Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thierjwh,  iu  the  Ada  /*hiiaL  j 
*1/oiftf<v-«jr.  iii.  p.  571  I  Bode,  Ge^eh^  tier  Lj^rUcAm  \ 
DichtkuHst^  i.  pp»  143-lCL) 

2,  A  diAciple  and  friend  of  Thpophm*tua,  who  I 
left  him  in  liii  will  a  piece  of  Iimd  at  Stageira  and 
300()  dmchmnc.     Call  in  us  was  also  app<unted  bj  1 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  wdl,  (Diog. 
Laert.  v,  52,  55,  5<j.) 

3.  Of  Hermionei  lived  at  a  Inter  period  than  tha  I 
preceding  one,  and  wua  a  friend  of  the  philosopher  i 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  htm  in  bis  will  the  j 
works  which  he  had  n»t  yet  publibhetj.  (IHog;  ; 
Laert.  v.  70-74.)  [L,  S.J 

CALLl'OPE,     fML'SAE.J 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  aU,  or  almost  all,  tlie  MS3. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  nintli 
century,  wc  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  tlie  wurdt  j 
*^  CoIliopiuB  recensui,"  from  whence  it  hat  veiy  i 
turally  been  inferred,   that   Cnlliopius  was  wii 
grammiirian  of  reputation,  who  had  revisfd  and  | 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist.     Eugraphiu^ 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  saui« 
comedian  aUtut  the  year  a,  d.  104J(^  bos  the  fol*  J 
lowing  note  on  the  word  y/aitdiie  at  tlic  end  oftbt  1 
Andrui :    *' Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatorii^  J 
qui,  cum  fabulam  termina4s<:t   elevabat   auhieum^ 
icenae,  et  nlkv^uebalur    [Jtioulum,  Voa  vaJtte,  Vi^ 
pfnwiitf  sive  /ai^U;""  but  this  nutitin  is  aJtogvtheV 
inconsistent  with  tlie  ettabli«hed  meaning  of  r 
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SHU  Barth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Calliopius  was  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Flaccus  Albinus  or  Alcuinus,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
**  Dominiu  Albinua  magister  optimus  Callinpicus,** 
i,  e.  tntus  a  Calliope  et  Miuis  formatus ;  but  the 
probability  of  thia  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopius 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  (Funccius,  de  Inerti  ac  Deere- 
pita  Linguae  Latinae  Senedute,  c.  iv.  §  xxxii.;  Fa- 
bric BiU,  Lot  lib.  L  c  iil  §§  3  and  4 ;  Bust. 
Swartii  Analecia,  ilL  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advert, 
vi.  20 ;  RitachU  De  emendat.  Fab.  TercniU  dinpui., 
Wratislav.  4to.  1838.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPHANA,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  b.  c. 
98,  the  praetor  urbanus  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lieuses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.    (Cic.  pro  Baib.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPHON  (Ka\\up£p),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned several  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  (honesias)  and  bodily  pleasure 
("^^otfij^  toluptiu),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  Uie  beast  (Cic.  de  JFvu  ii.  6,  1 1, 
iv.  18,  V.  8,  25,  de  Off,  iii.  33,  Tux,  v,  30,  31 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Str<m,  2.  §  127.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLIPHON  {JS.9}sXi^v\  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.    (Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  L] 

CALLI'PPIDES  (KoAAimr^uf),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiades 
and  AgesiUiua.  (Plut.  Aldb.  32,  Aget.  21 ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  &mous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
so  &r  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatized 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (t(0i}mos.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  xv. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  Caliippidei 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Mcineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Grace,  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  {ad  Alt,  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
tnasf.  TWA  ii.  p.  119.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (IWAAiinrof),  historical.  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
tlie  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discoverw'  by 
Dion*s  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  hod  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  tliis  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  ac.  353.  Callippus 
BOW  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion*s  friends  to  cause  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successful; but^  a  short  time  after,  Hipparcnus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  ensuing  battle,  took  to  i%iit  Ht  ww 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  from  town  lo  tMm,  H 
the  head  of  a  band  of  licentioua  meieenuici,  bat 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  ktft  he 
and  Leptines,  with  their  meicenariea,  aomui  over 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  RhegiinB,  wkidi  wis 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysiua  the  Yoeager. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  dtiiciM  of 
Rhegium  were  restonAi  to  antononj,  and  CaOip* 
pus  himself  remained  at  Rh^nm.  He  ticatcd 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  beinff  anaUe  to  sstisfv 
their  demands,  he  was  murdered  br  hiaown  frieods, 
Leptines  and  Polyperdion,  with  the  Mine  sword,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  aaaaacinated  Dioii. 
(Plut.  Dkm,  28—58,  de  Sera  Num.  Vimi,  p.  553, 
d. ;  Diod.  xvL  31,  36,  45  ;  Athen.  xi  y.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  took  part  in  Uie  Olympic  pautt 
in  &  c.  332.  He  bribed  hit  competiton  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
'prize.      But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 

Eleans  condemned  both  Calli^s  and  his  competi- 
tors to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenkna,  wbo 
considered  the  afiair  as  a  national  one,  sent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleana  to  desist  firom  their  de> 
mond.  When  the  request  was  reliiBed,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  freqorat 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  imtil  at  last  the 
Delphic  god  declared  that  he  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless. thej  aatwfied  ths 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  six  ststaes 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattsriag 
to  the  Athenians.     (Paus.  v.  21.  $  3,  dee.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moerodet,  a  hiave  cob- 
mander  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  ths 
Gauls,  B.  a  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
nians at  Thermopykie  to  guard  the  pass.  (Pta& 
L  3.  §  4,  X.  20. 1  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perscos  of  Bfacedoois. 
He  and  Antenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  B.  i. 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Teuedos,  to  protect  the  tiani- 
ports  that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Haonio- 
nians  from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Li v.  xlir. 
28.)  [L.  &] 

CALLIPPUS  (KoAAiTTTOf),  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athensro* 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  ooniedy  entitled 
Pannychis.  Person  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage Ilipparchus  instead  of  Callippus,  because  it  ii 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Paa- 
nychis.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  s 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  CaUippcs 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meineke,  UU. 
Ciil.  Com.  Gr.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Rkrt. 
ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  r4x*^  H^^pu^  but  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  s 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  perscn 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author' of  a  work  entitled 
o-uyypo^n)  •/$  'Opxofitrlovs^  of  which  a  few  ftag* 
ments  are  preserved  there. 

4.  Sumamed  Putaneus,  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes liaertius  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesnes  to 
the  will  of  Thcophrastus.  tl*  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPI'S  (lODuuwof  n 
Kd\nnros)f  an  astronomer  of  Cyzicus.  He  vu 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxus*  friends,  and  fbllowfd 
him  to  Athens,    where    he    became  acquainted 
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AriiUUl^  {who  mention i  him  iMrtupK.  xi-  8), 
atniited  that  philosopher  in  rvctifviug  an  J 
eemplrttDg  tUe  discorcrie»  of  Kudoxu«^  (Siinplic. 
iM  lib.  //.  d€  Cott,  p.  120,  a.)  I J  is  ohMn'ations  firc 
fprquent^"  -  ''  -•  rf  to  by  Ckminui  and  Ptolemy 
in  the  i  Luteal  oUmdars   (see   Gem  inns, 

film.  ,1  1  sin  Pciar.  Cranolfiff.  p.  64, &c. 

and  Ptol.  irdetiS  dwhcofuif  daripmv  xal  awayw-f^ 
iwurrjfuurtSv^  ibid,  p.  71,  &c.),  and  were  probably 
^■kd«  at  Cjrticni,  fiiice  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  «ay»,  that 
H^pi»iA  obiienred  at  the  Hellespont.    Sueli  calen- 
^hn  were  fixed  in  public  placcis  f*»r  tommon  u»&^ 
and  hence  oiUed  wapair^ftara  :  they  record  the 
tjMO  of  ihci  di^rent  riKings  and  Kctting)!  of  the 
^^^Biluv,   With    the    hrimtttairieu^   or   principal 
^^^^B  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
^HPBMm,  as  dednced  frum  the  obAermtiunn  of 
^Brioiti  aftmnomen.    C'ullippua  invented  the  pericd 
Hr  cydc  of  76  yeanw  called  after  him  the  Cidiijfpic. 
Btvetal  ottempti  had  been  previoutily  made  to  dis- 
tatvt  intenal*  of  rime  of  modernle  lon^th^  which 
thould  be  exprp»ublc  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
«f  eneh  of  the  three  itatund  units  of  tinic — the  Bolor 
year,  the  lunar  months  and  the  ftolar  day  :  and,  in 
particular,  ^Ictou,  ulxjut  a  ceutury  before,  had  ob^ 
•erved  the  reniark&Lle  approximation  to  cf^uality 
between  19  years  and  235  inonthi,  and  had  intro- 
dnotfd  the  celcbmtcd  cycle  of  19  yeart^  which  he 
alio  aMumed  to  contain  6940  dayt.     Tbii  wotdd 
make  the  year=:  365 f^  day« ;  and,  therefore,  Ciil- 
lipmia,  obtenring  that  the  ditfcrencc  between  thiii 
aoo  the  more  correct  Tolue  3tJ5  J  waa  A  —  ^  = 
^^^  =  f^,  proposed  to  quadruple  tne  Me  Ionic 
penod,  and  then  nubtnuct  one  day.     He  luppoied, 
that  7G  years  :=  940  luoutliA  =  27759  daya ;  both 
which  iiuppcttitions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
ath   than  MetonV    (Ueiuinuji^  A7.  Agt.  cap.  G, 
iiofj,  p.  37.)     If  we  take  the  mean  ralucs  of 
*  and  month,  in  day^  to  be  3()5*24'22414 
^•5a().ia872l5  respectively,  then  7^  year* 
i5775«*'  9*  50™  54*,  and  940  mouth*  =  27738"^ 
i|^  1^  54'  nearly;  but  tbese  nambera  would  not 
•  fO-ictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Calllppua* 
The  CoJIippIc  period  teema  to  have  bc«ii  genendly 
adopted  by  Astronomers  in  ansigning  the  datea  of 
their  obiervatiouB ;  and  the  frequent  u»o  which 
Ptolemy  makeft  of  it  enuble«  uk  to  Hix  the  ep>ch  of 
the  bc^mning  of  the  tint  period  with  coiifiidenible 
cotatnty.    It  must  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
nmnwrsobtictu  since  Ptolemy  rcftfr%  to  an  nhserm- 
tiaa  of  tlial  lolstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50t}i  year 
l^^  It«  AifyovTi)  of  the  first  period  (^ey.  (t^vtuI, 
m.  2,  ToL  i.  p.  J  6[1,  cd,  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  obeenrntionB  recorded  hy  the  same 
vrifeer,  all  but  two,  nrcordttig  to  Idelcr,  indicate 
tbe  year  a.  c,  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
arening  of  June  28  fcir  the  epoch  in  queRlion.     It 
b  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
ciTfl  use;  it  would  naturally  l*e  employed  not  t(^ 
■fapcciede,  but  t«  correct  from  time  to  time,  the 
^Batook  reckoning.    The  inaccuracy  of  the  tntter 
^RMt  have  beoome  quite  Ben*ible  in  1$.  c.  'A'M) ;  and 
it  la  evidtfitt  tnm  the  praise  which  Diixlurus  (xii. 
J9}  beatows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
Btom^d  uncorrected  down  to  his  time.     (Ideler, 
^fut,  tfrnitTBUt^.  iifitr  die  Astran.  B^ntttichtunfftn  dtr 
^llnK  Berlin,  1300,  p.  214,  Ac,    /lunJM  der 
f'hrmiolttfTit\   Berlin,  1^25,  voL  u  p. 
Petiifms,'i>cnrfrn».  TVfff/).  ii,  16;  Scali- 
|/<\ffeA>/.  TeM/K  lib,  ii. ;  Deliimbre,  f/ni,  d& 
b  Ammm^  toL  L  p.  200.)     L W.  K  l».J 
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rALUPYGf)S  {Kah\iitvyo%),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  n  rtlnted  by  Alhe- 
naens.  (jtii,  p.  554;  curap,  Alciphrcm,  i.  39.)  Wo 
Htill  posMifis  *ome  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cul- 
lipygoa,  which  are  distinguished  for  tlieir  great 
ftiiffnetis,  luxurinncv,  and  roundness  of  fornu  (llirt, 
Mt^Uul  Bitdtrtu  i  "p.  59.)  [L.  ^.J 

tALLI'RRHOE  (KoAAi/JjirfTj).  3.  A  daught<* 
of  Oceanufi,  who  waa  the  moilicr  of  Geryoiica  and 
Echidna  by  Chrysaon  (He*iod,  Theog.  351,  981  ; 
Apollod.  ii.  5.  I  I  O.J  By  Neilus  she  wiis  the  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Po»cidon  of  Minyas.  (Sery. 
ad  Acn.As.  250;  Tzelt  ad  Lyfofth,  CBti.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Acbclous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  *he  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Hannonia,  by  which  she  cauied  her 
husband*«  death.  [Alcwaeon,]  CaIlirrho«  then 
requested  Zcu*,  with  whom  ahe  lived  in  chjse  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  soui  by  Alcmaeou  nilgftt 
grow  up  to  nutahood  nt  once^  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father* 
Zeuik  granted  the  request,  and  Amphnierus 
Acaman  killed  the  murderers  of  their  father,  th 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  after wiurds  Ph^ 
geus  hi(iiw?If  iU*o.    (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scamander,  the  wife  of  Tn 
and  mother  of  llua  luid  Gauymcdcs.  (Apollod.  i 
12.  J  2.) 

4p  A  maiden  of  Ctilydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Coresu*,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offiira  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  iiiiplor<»d 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysu*  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  genend  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  like  a  phigue.  The  Dodo* 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  modo 
of  averting  the  caLimity^  answered,  that  Dionyttits 
mufat  be  propitiated,  and  that  Ctdlirrhoe  must  Ijo 
laciifiied  to  him,  or  some  one  else  iu  her  steud. 
The  maiden  endmvuured  in  vain  toesoipe  herfiilc; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresua,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  [vfc  for  her  rtj- 
vive  so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
steads  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  Hfo 
nisar  a  well  which  derived  its  nonie  from  her. 
(Pans.  viL  21.  g  h)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
perwinagea  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  rl  'AA(4- 
govda;  Phit.  Paratfd.  Or.  ci  Horn.  23.)      [L.  S.J 

CALLISTE  (KoAAfffTi;),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegca,  (Pau«.  i.  29.  ^  2,  viiu  35.  ^  7.)   [L.  S.J 

CALLl'STHENES  (KaAAiaOi»T)f).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, bam  at  Ulynthus.  His  mother.  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle^s,  and  by  him  Cttllistheuet 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  <it  Htageiin, 
together,  na  we  may  infpr,  with  A!r        '  id 

ctirtJiinly  with  Theiiphmstun,  wiih  wli  ^ 

is  said  to  have  contnistt-d  him,  saving,  .  .,l  . ,.    .- 
phrastns  needed   the    nnn,   but  Callistheues  the 
spur  [hut  see  p.  ?H7,  b.].     When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  eipedition,  B.  t:.  334,  he  took 
Caltisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommentja' 
tion,      The   latter,   however,   was  aware   of 
hiults  of  his  kinsman's  chaiacter,  of  hia  totoi  w»nli 
of  tact  and   prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-hca 
propeuBity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibitiou  of  hitj 
independent  spirit;  and  iq^ainit  thefc  he  wan^edf 
him   to  guanl  in   his  intercourse  with  the  king^il 
The  waniiiig    was  given  in   vain.      Ciilli»then«|J 
berajne  ludignanl  at  Alexander's  adoption  oft 
entrd  customt,  and  en«cia]ly  at  the  requiremei 
of  the  oeiMUony  of  ftdi»imtio&,  which  ho 
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d*»rogTitan'  to  fh*e  Greeks  and  Maccdoniiint ;  And 
It  iitav*  im  that  he  was  thfi  more  open  in  the  ex< 
pivssion  of  hilt  BentimwU,  bMavjte  of  the  oppoiite 
cvti'cjnc  of  Kiii>plc  flattery  ado  [lied  by  bis  opponent 
Aitaxarchus.  When  Alexander  vtiify  overwhdmed 
with  ivmorw?  for  the  murder  of  CleituR,  both  ihe«? 
ptiiio*iipher»  were  5cnt  to  conBolc  him ;  but  th<? 
euffgi'^tions  of  Collisthpiuft,  thuu^h  apparently  on 
Xhn  nceiwion  more  jtuJicwus  thnn  u^iia^  were  quite 
rclipioed  hy  the  butd  adulation  of  AiiaJtiirchfis  who 
opeuly  affirmed^  th;it  **  whatt»Yer  kings  did,  mu4t 
Uu'refure  of  nccewity  be  lan-fnl  and  just."*  Seve- 
rul  anecdotes  aru  recorded  by  Arrian  and  Plu- 
tureh,  illuf  trail  re  of  the  freedom  of  langungc  in 
whteh  CalUdthenen  fndiLlg(!:d^  and  of  his  cn^arse  and 
uncoucjtiating  di^mi^iiiioiir — quuJities  which,  while 
they  iilicnatud  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemieA^  rendered  him  aUo  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexonder^i  iimova- 
tion*  with  a  jcalou*  eye  j  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  am  said  to  have  tiocked  to  hear  hid  dii^ 
courtei,  regarding  him  as  the  only  free-smritcd 
man  in  the  royal  retinue*  It  was  ihin  whicu  ul- 
timately proved  fatal  to  him.  When  the  plut  of 
Jlerujolaus  and  others  to  a»sa»!tiiiate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthene*  Wfl»  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristohului*  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asterted  in  their  hifttorief  tliat  Hermolnus  and  his 
Accomplices^  when  under  the  tortnre,  hod  named 
him  0*  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt  i  but 
this  U  rendered  at  1eaj»t  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Cratcrua, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  {AUx,  55),  and  in 
which  the  sulTerers  are  ejcpressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  defiign. 
It  would  seem  more  probabte  that  the  buipicions 
of  Alexander  were  ejccited  or  revived,  after  tW 
death  of  the  traitori,  by  the  suggestiant  of  the 
euemies  of  CalliKthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
«xaa]x7ntted  against  him.  Every  kwU  eipreuion 
he  had  ever  U6ed«  every  rhetorical  commoai-pJace 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  pntriatisin  and  glor)'  of 
regivides,  were  nked  up  and  made  to  tell  ogaiuAt 
bim*  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Aniipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  abovc-men- 
tioiiedf  and  alfio  quoted  by  Plutarch  {L  c.)  the 
king  expresses  bit  intention  of  "■  punisliitig  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  a*  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callif>thenes  was 
put  to  death  (alKrtil  B.  c  Jt28)  is  varioufcly  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Ariatobulus.,  dtHered  on  the  point  Aristobuluji 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chanis  and 
died  of  diseoAc;  Ptolemy,  that  ho  was  tortured 
and  cniciticd.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Changs  of  Myiilene, 
wbo  was  si'cra77iAtuf,  or  lord- in- waiting,  to  AlcJt- 
■i&der  (s«e  Philol,  Mu$,  u  p.  *J7a,  kc.)^  and  who 
Mbted  that  he  was  kept  in  continement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
pmsenee  of  Aristotle  ;  but  that,  ofUT  an  impriiion* 
metit  of  seveti  months,  be  died  of  a  difigusting  disr 
ease  arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
oceounts  prt^served  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Lao> 
tius  {one  of  which  is  a  perversioa  of  the  oilier, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  Tomaace)  an*  entitled 
Itt  )es»  credit.  (Anrian,  AmJ^.  iv.  10— -N  ;  Plut. 
Al^,h2^h\SuU,Ui  Curt.viii  5—8;  Freinsh. 
md  CWrl  t&iL  5.  |  13,  8.  f  21  ;  Just,  xii*  6,  7*  tv. 
Ir  '  4ifti  T.  I,  5,  3D  I  Menag,    «</    Diaif. 
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Luc  ft  r.  4,  5 ;  Suidas,  t.  t>.  KoXAj^ism  j  TIm^ 
walPs  Crfwos,  Tol  rL  pp,  317 — ^Bi  l&skHikf'i 
Life  i/AndotU^  pp.  5G.  73— Ki.) 

Some  maimscripta  ar»r  Mtill  extant,  pnlfMSif  is 
contain  writings  of  CiLllt-tl^^nrii ;  Init  thr^  lis 
spurious,  and  none  of  I  tf«  tmntfk  4i«m 

to  US4     Besides  an  acc<  lodetli  m^fi^F 

ivmi  (which  he  ttrmganhv  %-\\*\  w>»uid  \m  i^wm 
&upp4jrt  of  the  conqueror's  glory^  and  vlikl  liii^ 
ferred  to  in  several  plncrs  by  Ptutardi  and  Su«Kt\ 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Ore^env  io  t 
from  the  peace  of  Antalddas  to  iJie  sri:^ 
Del phlc_ temple  by  Philomclus.     (u.  t\  337— I^;, 
Cicero  luenliomt  luo  a  work  of  his  on  Uis  Xtiijsa 
war.     The  Iosa,  however,  of  V--   •""     -  -    '   — 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  v 
ticisms  pass«:d  on  them  b)'  '  i 
were  known.     Thus  Poly  bios  ceitoUft^  kim.  im  hm 
itnskilfulness  in   his   relation  of  milibtf^  ifiMI| 
Cicero  6nd»  fault  with  bis  slyk  as  fined  »tbir  it 
rheloriad  declamation  tbon  for  liislof^i  ni4  at* 
trmita  it   with   that  of  Xenophoni    and  Stnts 
»peaks  disparagingly  of  bis  accnnicy  snd  tT^acitv. 
He  seemH  indeed  to  have  lieea  fiir  inor»  a  rhrtnri^ 
cian  than  either  a  pbilosopber  or  a  !  \ 

even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  haTC  bu  >« 

spirit  of  J  Socrates  than  of  hk  own  ^vtui\,  lUAMt. 
Mis  readiness  and  duency,  no  Icsa  iKon  Idttl^ 
tromc  indiscretion^  are  illustrated  hx  the  anecdtics 
given  by  Plutarch  {AUjt.  63)  of  hi-' 
great  appLuuso  in  praise  of  the  M 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexatidvr''s  i 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching 
bitter?--*   ;.,.-.,,.♦;>..   .,....;.._►    tljc^m,     In    , 
he  pt  ,  so  tar  i«d 

threw  1  .   _  ,1  at  ;iJL      1 

ftion  of  Uutaer  (i^  oMtt  pia^nK^%)^  k 
der  in  a  predous  casket,  and  tisu 
Ari»totle^  was  mode,  a^ 
504),  by  Callisthenesui 
I,  xiv.  117,  xri  14;  C  *..    ,^  .  , 
Fi-iiir,  ii.  12^  dc  Omi.  il  U,  d^  Ih 
Strab,  xi,  p.  531,  xii«  p.  542,  xir.   \^ 
BU;   Plut  AlujF.  27,  33;    Polyb.  jua.   17— UI, 
Suidos,  K  e. ;  Fabric*  B'Ud^  Gmut,  vqL  lit*  p^  4^  * 
Clint.  FiiM,  ilL  p.  37(i,  ante  k.) 

1'.  An  Athenian  onitor^  and,  u<»»>fdiflf  to  Ptr 
larch,  one  of  the  eight  whuui  A^xaJidar.,  tlbtf  ibi 
destruttion  of  Thebes  (n.  c.  335),  reqtuf«d  to  be  4r^ 
livered  dp  to  hiiu, — on  which  occasion  IVfse«d»fi»s 
is  said  to  have  quoted  tlie  fable  of  i^s 

demanded  from  the  sheep  the  svii >  t 

dogs.  Den  rt  '  '  -  vpf,  wbo»  H  V'rrM*,  tT^w^*^A 
a  fee  uf  livr  the  servie*^  MlflOM^fsl  1a 

propitiating  umI  in  vcivitm  all  ttXimm  HffS 

were  U^reutcued,  ejswpt  tlie  . 
Arrian  givv*  the  number  and  u  i 

ently,  snd  neither  he  naf  DioUoiu*  mmtjuns  Cs^ 
li^thenes.  (Pint.  A-w.  23,  Alat.  13  t  DiwL  iflV 
15;  Arr.  Amb,  i.  10.) 

3.  A  freed  man  of  Lucullus,  who,  MtmdiM  H 
Cornelius  Nepos  {ap,  J'tmU  LuculL  4.t).  a.ltn&i^ 
tered  to  his  master  a  certain  dj:ug  ''  "  • 

charm  to  iucrasse   his  alf«i.tion  f'^-  (% 

caused  the  Jbilore  of  iiiteliect  that  t\r  ui>  aivA 
under  in  bis  latter  yeor^  [IL  luj 

CALl.rSTHENKS  (KaXA«r#f.^m  \.  .f  -,  l.^ 
is  mentioned   as  the  author  of  a  ;f»s 

Galatians    (faAariiri),    of   which     i  /J* 

FiHv.  6)  quotM  the  ihtrteeiith  book.  XbH  ths 
work  must  have  beto  of  mu«b  ffoMer  cxI«B1««0d* 
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c  1 4 )  ba*  pre«onred  a  fiagment  of 
lo  die  Iwcuty-tliinl  book.  [L.  S*] 
(KoAAiorrw),  it  M>Eiietiraet  called  a 
in  Afcadia  and  aomelinm  of 
uid  •onuidmeB  alio  tlie  i§  de- 
iplu  (Schol  ad  Eurip.  OreM.  \U2v 
2 ;  €OfQp.  Hygin.  Poei,  Adr,  lu  I .) 
and  a  conipaoion  of  Art^mift. 
ijoy^  her  cbaima  i  and,  in  carder 
not  becuine  known  to  ilera^ 
her  into  a  bhe-bear.  Dul,  not- 
i»  iiTFcautiofi,  CaUtiLo  wu»  hhdn  by 
ifing  the  clia*e,  tbrou^^h  the  contrivance 
Afctttf  the  Mill  uf  Caliisto,  wm  given  by 
to  be  brought  up,  and  CaUiAto  wa* 
lite  Atari  tmder  tht»  name  of  Arctoe. 
_  c)  According  to  Hyginna,  Artemii 
meuniorpboced  C«ilUtto,  oa  she  diKovend 
gnftney  in  the  bath.  Oriil  ( A/rf,  ii.  4 1 0, 
lk«ft  Juno  (llrra)  metooiorpbows  Calli^to ; 
m  Ansu  duriit^i  the  chaM  vom  on  the  point 
hifl  moth'T,  Jupiter  (Zeut)  phiced  buth 
ilan.  The  Arcadiant  thewed  the  tomb 
thirty  ttodia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
til  plaitted  with  tree*,  and  on  the  Lop  of 
wa«  a  teiople  of  Attcmin  Calliti«  or 
Faua.  tiii.  IS.I.  §  7.)  A  statue  of  CaUjsta 
at  Delphi  by  the  citiEcnJi  of  Ti-gea  (x. 
in  the  Le^che  ot  Delphi  Cailiittu  wot 
PolygnotiUK  wearing;  the  «kin  of  a  bear 
adiiMk  (x.  3L  M.)  Whilo  tzadition 
detcribfl*  Calli*ta  as  a  ooioipanion  of 
JMullef  {JJur,  il  $,  §  ^)  eod«avoii»  lo 

''  ia  oidy  ni  -'' ♦  "n  /tf  ih«  name 

aaheii  e  fiict,  that 

hefoine  w  ,  .1  with  the 

vAdm^  and  itum  C'lilHato  buing 
a  •h^boAf,  whidi  wua  the  nynibol  of 
dan  Arieniii.  Thii  view  ha«  indeed  no- 
rpriaing,  if  we  recolbct  that  iu  many  other 
,1,.  ..^  M  .r.Ki  vra*  tnuiafbrm- 
t  divinity.  Her 
m  geoeidofnea  i» 
»kiiMi^  Uy  M^il^r .  Uie  daughter  of  Lycann 
lie  dau^tor  of  the  Lycaeaii  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
Areai  i»  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
n  p«Hiplc.  [t*  S.] 

LISTU,  ft  female  Pythafrorwin,  t«  whom 
wifo  of  Pythaifonih,  iwblrewied  a  letter 
way  of  Koveniinj^  a  family^     The 
titaiit^  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
»ti«hed  at  ICoiue  in  U99«  aad  at  Geneva, 
!  ■'*  -  tmniltttiun,  in  1606,  (Fabric  hiU, 

.)  [A.  O.J 

.,-  I    »NrCUS  (KaXXurtAyiKOf)^  a  The- 
mry  mentioned  by  Pativittiiia  (ix.  16.  §  1), 
ttfttne  of  Tyche  earning  the  god  Plutu* 
^<'  hand»  (»f  the  ftUtue  were  executed 
ri  Xeunphtin.  [  W.  L  J 

:..  c.  i;ATUS(KaAAf<rTparof),  biilonad, 
if  Eiopcdua)  u  Bieutioned  hy  PaucaniMi  tu 
W  of  a  body  of  .Athenian  cavalry  in 
iripg  tike  eipedidon  of  N  icia*.  When  hi» 
■i9  wfir»  tieuly  cut  to  piece*  at  the  river 
\K  B.  r,  413^  C«ili«lnitu*  forced  hi«  way 
till*  etif 'iny  and  led  hi*  men  tafe  to  <  'atana. 
rrturuing  In  9yraciti«,  he  att^icked  thove 
•  pluodaring:  the  Athentiui  cntnp,  and  fell, 
ba  lifo  daiflf.  (Paua,  vii.  1^  ;  comp.  Thiie. 
IS.) 
» «if  tbe  bodj  of  kit%hu  nniler  the  com* 
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I  nmnd  of  Lystmacihuat  who  were  employed  by  th-9 
^vernment  of  tbe  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exfiet 
under  Thraaybttloi  in  the  Peiraeeut.  Lysininchua 
havinff  miiwiirfcd  some  countPiriiieii,  with  whom 
he  feU  lo  aa  they  were  going  from  the  Peineenf  to 
their  fitraw  to  procure  pmmiona,  the  party  in  ibfl 
harbour,  having  got  Calliatmtiu  into  their  handai 
retaliated  bv  putting  him  to  death,  a.  c.  lOS, 
(Xen.  /IcfL\l  4.  ^  t27.)  In  »,  c  4H>»  thi»  CaJ- 
li»tnituB  hod  been  treasurer  of  the  goddeaa.  Per- 
haps also  he  wot  th«  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  eitiaeua  for  their  attendance  at 
the  OMembly  {futr$6f  iHitXn!TtaimK6r) ;  but  Bdckh 
thinki  that  the  introduction  of  this  iaLury  is  mora 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Empedni. 
{PuU.  Econ,  <fAthem^  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrat««  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  the  notoriam  Agyrrhioi, 
(Dem,  c.  Timocr.  p.  74*2.)  VVe  firtt  bear  of  him 
in  B.  c,  1179,  aa  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  aa  aending  to  Thebca  to  warn  Leon> 
tiadca  of  the  intended  attempt  on  tbe  Codmeia  by 
the  exile*  under  Pelopidaa  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  370*  he  woa  joined  with  Cbabrios  and 
Timotheua  in  the  command  of  the  foicea  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aMJatanca  of  Thebei  agmintt 
Agwilaus,  (Piut  rf#  f/ffl*.  SocmL  31  ;  Xen.  /feff. 
V.  4.  §  34  ;  Diod.  xv.  *J9.)  StlU,  however,  be  «p- 
peani  aa  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  SpoJian  in-* 
tereati.  Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicnitea  in  tbo 
prosecution  of  Timolheus,  who  had  been  moat  ac* 
tire  against  Sparta  in  tbe  wcatf^m  aeaa,  and  had, 
in  fact,  by  hia  reatocaftion  of  the  Zaeynthlan  ezilei^ 
caused  the  ronewid  of  war  afWr  th«  ahort  peace  of 
374.  (Dem,  c  Timtdk  pp.1187,  1188;  X»n. 
//etf.  vi.  2.  §§  11—13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  Ac,  tL 
2.  gi  %  S.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timnthcus  Catlistratna  had  been  appointed  cwm- 
mauder,  together  with  Iphirrai«-»  and  Chabriaa,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra,-^and  this  at  tb« 
request  of  I  phi  crate*  himself,  ti>  whom  (according 
lo  one  mode  of  interpretating  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon,  oiJ  ^Aa  ^irrri^fioy  6vTa)  he  had  hitherto 
been  oppos*^.  ( Xen.  H^l.  vi.  *2.  ^  39  ;  compare 
^chneid.  Kphmtr,  qH  hic*;  Thirl  walPi  G^fyxw,  vol. 
V.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bockh,  Pitld.  Eeon.  of  AtktnM^ 
p.  419,  note  497,  12nd.  edit;  liem.  e.  Timoik, 
p.  Iltt7,)  Soon,  however,  be  induced  Tphicmtea 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  pramising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  n  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peju» ;  and  in  371  accordingly  we 
rtnd  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambaMadora, — himself 
apparently  without  that  tiths,^who  were  em- 
powered to  nt»gotkate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occaiiion  Xenophon  Tpcorda  a  speech  delivert'd  by 
htm  after  thoae  of  Calltaa  and  Autoclea,  and  the 
onlv  pertinent  and  aeniible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
HdL  vi.  3.  §§3,  10,  du^.;  tee  Diod.  xv,  3«,  51, 
wbo  in  the  former  pamage  aaaigns  the  mission  of 
Callii.tmtus  to  B.  c.  875,  confoundtng  the  pence  of 
371  with  that  of  374^  and  pbcing  the  hitter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  I^aconia  by  Epaminondaa,  CatHstratnt 
induced  tbe  Ath«niana  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spnrtana  hod  aent  Jk  ask.  (I>m.  e,  Nrfter,  p, 
1 3AS ;  comp.  Xen.  fTeiL  vi.  5.  §  H3,  Ac.)  To  a.  c« 
366  we  mav  with  most  probnbtlity  refer  his  fnroona 
spif^h  on  tW  of&ir  of  Oropus — a  tpeeih  which  ia 
aiud  to  have  eiccited  the  emulation  of  Demoathenoa, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory*     It  would  lacni  ihal«  after  the  teixara  of 
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Oropiis  by  a  iK^d y  of  Oropian  ezllfni  and  th^  con- 
te^quent  loVii  of  h  to  Atliens,  the  Athenians,  having 
ftont  mi  army  againit  it  under  Choree^  were  in- 
duced by  ChabriaB  and  rallUtratu*  to  compromiic 
the  matter  by  delivering  tli«  place  a»  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebani  pending  the  adjuitment  of  their 
elatmt.  The  Thebani  refti»ed  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it«  and  the  con»equenoc  waa  the  prosecution 
of  the  advi*en  of  the  ctiuipromiBe.  At  Hmt  the 
doquenoe  of  Calli»tnituft  waa  succet&fuU  and  thej 
were  aiequitted;  but  the  low  of  m  important  a 
fronticff  town  rankled  in  the  mindi  of  the  people, 
And  Callistnittis  appesora  to  liare  been  condemned 
to  death  in  tifil^  and  to  hare  gone  into  boniibment 
to  Mt'thone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (■eo^CLtniom 
on  the  ye^r)  he  aeemt  to  have  been  itiU  an  exile, 
but  he  uUinmtely  returned  to  Atheni, — a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycui^iafu*  refen  to  aft  a  vtriking 
itifttance  of  judicial  irtfatuAtion, — ^and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  fcir  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xetu  HtlL  vii.  4,  §  U  &c.  j 
Dtod.  XV.  76 ;  Pint.  DeM.  5 ;  Hermipp.  ap. 
OtU,  lit  13;  PMfudfrPluk  VU^XOraL  p.  \hQ, 
ed*  Tauchn.  ;  Dem.  c.  Pof^.  pp.  1221,  1212a; 
Lyciirg.  c.  Leoer.  p.  1 59  ;  ArbloL  iiCML  i.  7.  §  \X) 
During  hit  ex:tle  he  is  taid  to  hsTe  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Phtlippi,  and  doubcleaa  he 
wn»  the  devifter  of  the  plan  for  increasmg  the  lent 
of  the  Macedonioit  harl)our  dues  from  20  to  40 
tttlent«.  (Isocr.  de  Par.  p.  li>4<  a.;  Pteudo-Ariftot. 
Ofttm.  iL  22;  com  p.  Schncid.  Bpinuad  Xem,  H«iL 
fi.  2.  %  39  J  Bockh,  Fubt,  Boon,  ofAUkent,  bk,  ill 
ch.  4.)    DerooBthcnes  appears  to  have  aduiired  him 

ritly  as  an  orator,  and  Theapompua  praiMS  him 
bii  publie  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  df  Cor.  p,SOl, 
tffo  FaU.  Ltp*  p.  436 ;  comp.  Kuhnken,  //wif,  CHL 
Omt,  Gruec.  ap.  fieiftkt^  vol.  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot. 
I<h04.  I  14.  §  I,  ill.  17.  §  13;  Theopomp.  ap, 
Atii^n.  tr.  p.  166,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Omton  {L  c)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
iMll  Cdliiiniliis  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
miatAke  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modem 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identiiied 
hiin  with  the  Cailistmtus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
mils  in  355.  (See  Huhnken^  L  c, ;  ClinL  FumL  il 
pp,  126,  378  ;  Blickh,  Puld,  E&m.  bk,  ii.  ch,  14.) 

4.  An  Elt'tti),  who  came  as  an  ambofliador  to 
Antirichiift  111.  (the  Gi«at)  at  Chalckt  &  €.  li»2, 
lo  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  ogainBt  the  Aehaeana.  The 
bitter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  dreided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Elcaus,  fneiidt  to  Antio- 
cbui,  feared  in  consequence  the  invastou  of  their 
torritory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  tmder  the  command  of  Euphnnes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  JtJi.  3  ;  Liv,  sucjtv,  48—50, 
utxvi.  5,) 

5.  Private  secretitrf  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  mastrr 
daeamped  so  haatily  from  his  position  oti  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  b.  c«  72  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lm-ullus,  murdered  bim  when 
they  discovered  that  he  had  a  Infge  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (PluL  LuciUL  17 ;  eomp.  App. 
B$IL  Miikr,  p.  227. )  ,^  (  K.  K.  j 

CALLI'STaATUS,  litdi^.  1.  A  Gwek 
fjanimsrian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophauet  of  By- 
IMItinDit  whence  he  is  fn-quently  sumamed  i 
h^ffTo^d^ttaf^  (Atheit.  L  p.  31,  vi.  |i.  2G3,) 
lU  must  bav>«  lived  about  tha  middle  of  theMccud 
before  Christ,  and  bsve  bow  a  cnntcmpo- 


CALLlSTRATra 
Tary  of  the  famous  Ariftarehua.  H* 
have  devoted  himself  principally  ta  1^  «o^J^ 
the  great  poeu  ol  Greeee«  mick  aa  Iiea«^  IM^ 
the  tragedians,  Aristopb«nc%  aad  iMa  mkits 
and  the  resulu  of  bia  stiutias  sniie  de^fllM  Is 
conimentaries  upon  those  poeta,  wbicli  wn  kfl^  liM 
to  which  (MKflsionaJly  nrfefence  b  iia4e  k  nr 
scholia,  Tieties  {CAiL  xi.  61  >  vtalM.  thai  At 
gnimmarlan  CaJlistnitas  was  thie  finrt  «be  mA 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  tlie  alfldbsl  4 
twenty'four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  ffolMl^i 
Action.  (Comp.  Schoh  ad  i/oas.  iL  tU,  1&} 
There  are  several  inof*  worka  menttiwd  If  Ihi 
ancients,  wht4.;b,  it  teeBi«|  mutt  be  altifbtlaA  is 
our  grnmnuuian.  Atbenaeiia  (liL  pi  115)  ftth 
lions  the  seventh  book  of  ft  work  called  l^np^fl^ 
and  in  another  paasflfo  (xiiL  p.  ^91),  mwukm 
coorterjuii  (ir«pl  iratfmv)^  both  of  wkidi  betof 
probably  to  Cnllistmius  the  gnuumanaa.  Jiai|»> 
cratiou  (t.  v.  M«Fi«Aiff  ^  KoAXiffTpare*)  i 
a  work  wfpl  'A&^imw^  which  tone 
Menecles  and  others  to  CaUistntae^  bvt 
ing  in  the  passage  of  Harpoemiieii  ie 
and  PtfUer  {Palm,  Fhj^m,  p.  171;  Ibib) 
that  KaAAiN^dnff  ought  to  be  nmd 
KoAAioTpaTOf.  A  coiaiBcniary  of 
the  Bparrai  of  Craltnus  is  inetttiaoed  hf  Al 
(xi.  p.  495)<  It  is  luicenain  wImImt 
liatmtua  whose  history  of  Semotlmee  la 
by  DionyBDa  of  Ualicamassua  (L  <tO ; 
ad  Fimt^  Ncm.  vii.  150)  ia  the  annt  i 

(R.  Schmidt,  Qmmmkfm  de ' 

HaUe,  1838^  Om  j  CSiale«»  IH 
Ht4len,  ill  p.  530.) 

2.  The  autho>  of  a  song  npoii  Harandni  (hi 
tyranmcide,  which  appenn  to 
p<>puUrity  in  antiquity.  Its 
in  Suidas  («.  t\.  U^ptfivtot) 
Arintopbano*.  (AeAarm,  B5Bi  ciinip*  lleeydLa% 
'Ap^iou^^Aoi^  The  whole  sottg  k  pfiMlMlil 
Athenoens.  (xv.  p.  695;  cocnp.  Bnaiidtv  jiiit  i 
p.  155,) 

3.  A  oomie  actor  of  the  time  U 
in  wbote  cootediee  Adtarnanen^  Af«%  Mid^ 
Callistmuia  perlenued,  aa  we  ' 
on  those  pbtvs.  [1*  ^| 

CALLl'STHATUS,  a  Roman  janH,  wlyS 
appom  from  Dig,  1.  tit  19.  s.  3,  }  2,  aait  M 
other  poienfei  in  the  Digest,  wrote  al  bMl  ai  ^ 
as  the  reign  (a.  u.  198-21 1 )  of  Sevwwa  aad  Jum- 
ninus  (t.  e.  i>eptiniiii8  Bevems  and  Camaik).  li 
a  ptusage  of  Lampridius  (Akt,  Sm.  611)  aliiij 
either  from  interpolation  or  ttvm  the  laattiB^  9 
the  author,  abound*  with  anacbrooliMib  Cb0l» 
tus  is  stated  to  haTe  been  a  diecipW  «f  f^fmim, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of , 
Severn*.  This  statement  may  be  tenaaj 
stiinding  the  nispiciott*  chacacter  «f  1^  ievn 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  nomcrous  eatra^s  from  OUlutBlai  ia  lA* 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pagee  in  UenUBalV  iy» 
^OKtm  Pamdttktrum ;  end  the  h«i  ihttt  hi  »iM 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Dtgviei,  laa^  ba  aaeMBbd 
for  by  obeerving,  tliat  the  Digeal  cemiaiBi  mtHfttm 
from  lew  juriBta  of  iutportaiii^  suW^aaat  la  Oif 
listmtus.  The  extracts  t&m  CalUatnrtiia  ase  takm 
(torn  works  bearing  the  foUowii^  dtka  i  L  *Lilli 
VI  de  Coguitionibus.'*  3.  **  libel  VI  MM 
Mouitorii.''  3.  *Libri  IV  d*  Jnra  ir«d."  ^ 
(Dig.  48,  lit.  20.  s.  1)  **de  Jure  rieci  et  Fifili* 
4,  **Libiii  III   Institutioiioa.*''      X  **  LAti  U 
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**  Tbe  titlefl  of  tbe  Tint  three  of 
I  fequire  iome  explimation. 
^1.  Thft  trntue  **dt  Cogmtionibiit'^  nktet  to 
I  wldch  were  b«ai4,  uiTeattgfttadf  mnd 
i  by  tbf  emperor*  the  governor  of  a  province, 
^titlMr  OMfUkiste,  without  tb«  uitcrreDtion  of 
Thn  depwttm  from  the  ordinary  coune 
#f  Ac  civil  law  took  pbce*  even  befora  Diocktian^i 
finaiBlabolitioii  of  the  on]oJiididorDm,Mniettiiieib}r 
lirtae  of  the  impeml  prerogntive,  and  in  Bome  cawa 
vaa  rvn^iiiaH^  Maetited  for  the  purpose  of  afRurdiog 
a^stlabto  fdiel  where  the  itrict  cItO  law  gave  no 
1  of  re8i>rtiiig  to  the  more  tortuous 
of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actiooi. 
,  Caimegttter,  06«ertt.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c  d.) 
\%  What  if  meant  by  "  Edictum  Monitorium" 
Haubold  {de  EdwtU  Mtmi- 
)  Lipt,  1UU4)^  thlnkit,  that  moui- 
r  ediete  an  net  tpecial  wiita  of  notice  or  sum- 
difeeted  to  tha  portiei  in  the  course  of  a 
bitt  tboee  g«neml  cUhisos  of  the  edictum 
pefpHtttun  which  zvlnte  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
gi^ii^  actioof  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
eaftditiont,  and  thertefore,  tacitly  «t  leoat,  contain- 
ing warnings  as  to  the  comequeiieett  of  irrpgiila- 
ilty  or  nonfuIfLlment  of  the  pnitcribed  coiidition«, 
Tiie  £nigniente  of  CaLiistmtuM  certaiTily  aJTord  much 
iuppeft  to  this  view,  llaubold  distinguishes  the 
^^— Tin  moniiontim  from  tht5  cdielutn  breve,  upon 
Paulas  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
to  eontiil  of  those  new  ebuK4f  which,  in 
k  of  tima,  ware  added  a«  an  nppendnge  to  the 
I  perpetunm^  after  t}ie  moiii  body  of  it  had 
lequirpd  a  eoottaot  fornu 

'S,  The  phrase  ^de  Jure  Fisci  d/  Popmir*  appears 
doBo,  but  it  occurs  eli^where,    (See  Paulas. 
.  SeitL  T.  12.)     Lampridius  also  {AIax,  ikvn* 
15)  wrilea,  that  Alexander  Severus  **  leges  de  jure 
opuli  ct  6sci  roodecatai  et  infinitaa  (Y)  aaoxit.'* 
'   'Aj  under  the  pbfa«e  ^jui  populi""  mutt  here 
i  nndentood  the  law  relating  to  the  arninum»  or 
iihe  mtm  pnblicB  (which  latter,  practicsJlj  as  well 
Wy  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
ied  from  the  fiM»i%  which  waa  the 
u,  not  fljs  res  pri^'ata,  but  at  property 
I  to  the  imperial  dijj^ty.  {Vopiec  A ufeJitm* 

:ipa1  commentator  on   Calliitmtus  is 
liua,  whose  ComMtHtarim  tid  Litffo*  duo 
I  Caiiittrati  is  insertinl  in  (Jtto'j^  **^Tbo- 
!,*•  liL  613-634.     A  diisertation  by  And.  \\\ 
tU  JnveuiUiiM  apnd  Cailt$i*iUum  JCtum, 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cuja*  (in  hia  prtiface  to  hit  Latin  tiansktion  of 
t^  6Uth  book  of  tha  Baailica,  reptintcd  at  the  ht- 
giiHung  of  tho  7lh  fotoma  of  Fabrot's  edition) 
aentions  among  the  commentators  on  tlic  Basilica 
a  jurift  named  CaUistratus*.  Fabriciuji  uUo  »up- 
poeos  the  Callistnitus  of  the  Biu^illcrii  to  have  betiu 
difierest  fratn  thic  CalUstrntuA  of  thi*  DigesL  Sua- 
faa  iialaxaDj  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
iiti!iloe  of  a  kter  Callistmtus ;  for  there  ore  many 
•Iber  aaserted  dapUcate  mamei,  at  Modestinus, 
TbeofibiliUi  Thalchu-'us,  Stephanos,  Dorotheu^, 
CyriUiisi^  Tbeodorus,  Isidorut ;  but  Rqiz  \\m  «hewn, 
m  •aroiml  instances,  thai  tho  asserted  later  com- 
meiitator,  beanug  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
bctitioua  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  hoa 
peilkaps  been  Munetimes  attribut«^d  tu  tbe  scholiast 
who  d6M  bim  s  btti  we  believe  tt  would  ap[»ear, 
I  examinatSoo,  that  the  cxifitenoc  of  two  sets 
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of  jurivta  of  the  sotne  names  but  different  dates 
has  gained  credit  piirtly  from  the  mcndiwjiou*  in- 
tentions and  tuppoftititious  citations  of  Nic  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misundentandiog  of  the  mode  in  which  t)ic  sdiolia 
on  the  Bftttlica  were  formed.     These  scholia  wero 
really  formed  thus  t  extracts  &om  ondcnt  jurista 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  the  collections  of  j 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  p^-tssagf^s  of  tht  \ 
text  of  the  Baailica  which  they  served  to  elucidato. 
These   eztmcts   were   tometimea   interpntated   of  ' 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  minglfd  with  glossei  > 
posterior  to  the  BasiUca.     Thus,  tbey  were  con* 
foimded  with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  tbe  work  whica  i 
they  explained.     The  determinatinn  of  the  que**  , 
tion  aa  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  CiUUstratua 
may  be  helped  by  the  fallowing  list  of  the  paiMigea 
in  thti  Basilica  (ed,  Fabrot),  where  the  name  ii 
mentioned.     It  is   taken   from  Fabr.  BibL  G^rocOt 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  reCeJ^ 
eace  not  to  tbe  text,  but  u>  a  Greek  scholiaat, 

**CaUi«iatu»  JCtuf,   i  257,  ii.   36,315,512*! 
iii,  206,  iv.  (203),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810,^ 
833,  V.   10,  734,  778,  IM,  vi,  (150),  436,  468,  < 
4m,  677,  660,  702,  703,  vii.  439,  5! 5,  537,  564, 
585,  62B,  667,  710,  715,  783,  S03,  827,  833,  830, 
837,  M9,  871,  8B8."     On  reference  to  these  paa- 
sages,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Gnieco- Roman 
jtiriat  Ciilli«tmtua. 

(Bertrandus,  dt  JuHtpeHtis,  I  c  27 ;  Aug.  Jo- 
nichen,  Ep>  Singular,  de  CXdluirato  JCto^  4to.  Ijpi« 
1 742  ;  Zunmem.  i?.  It  G.  I  §  1 01 ;  Suarei,  Nt4Uia 
Bwmitcontm^ed^^ohl  Lips.l804,§S34,4L)[JXG.l  i 

CALLl'STRATUS,   a  statuary,  of  uncertain  ' 
country,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  160,  at  which  timi 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  dccav.    (Plin. 
xixiv.  8.  «.  19.}  i\\\  1.] 

CALLrSTRATUS,  DOMITIUS  (Ao^nof  ^ 
KoXA/trr^TOi),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste*  , 
phaiius  of  Byzantium,  as  the  autho^r  of  a  work  on 
Ueracleia  {rwpl  'HpoicAtiai),  which  eoiiEiited  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph«  Bys*  i.  v.  *OA^v^.) 
If^  a»  It  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tionod  by  Athenaeus  (ri*  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
piti  of  Aristophanes  of  iiyicantium.  ( Comp.  SchoL 
,td  Aesch^  FifTi.  941,  ad  ApoUon.  Mod,  i.  1125, 
ii.  7Q0;  Suid.  1-  V,  ^^^6^fvos.)  [L,  S.l. 

CALLISTUS  (KaAAwTToj).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  tbe  euijperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  hit 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  jifttTwardu  cfliy 
bmti'd  his  exploits  in  on  epic  pooro,  from  which 
a  staU'mcnt  ii  quoted  by  Nicephorus.  (Hiiit 
Ecck9.  vi.  34.) 

2.  Sumomed   Syropulus,  a  Christiao  author 
who  wrote    a    learned   diaputation    against    thft  | 
Polonutea,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch  \ 
Euthyiaius,     (Nic,  Commenus,  Pra^fnot,  Afytta^ 
p,i58.) 

3.  A  monk  of  maunt  Athoi.  During  the  waf  j 
between  Palaeologui  and  Cantocuzenus  be  was  sent  I 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to^J 
restore  peace;  but  ho  was  ill-treated  there  by  thO'j 
eroprefts  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  Ab 
the  year  a.  d.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacutemntfl 
nvade  Calliatus  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  ilatthaeus,  CaHistua  m 
fused  to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  1 
a  mona»tery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  dutioi] 
OS   patriarch,  Philotheus   was    appointed   in    '  * 
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pltice.  But  whf  n  aftt5rwftriJ«i  Joanne*  Pnlneolnpis 
nnd  gained  pot^efiSiion  of  the  imperinl  thrunc, 
CaUi»tu»  wat  restorc<I  to  the  pntriarchftl  ie«.  The 
ytnr  after  hh  restoration  he  wat  6eiit  ai  amba»' 
uulur  to  the  SorviflD  princeu  Elizabeth  to  eondude 
a  peace,  and  durii^g  tbis  embauy  he  died  near 
Pherae^  the  capital  of  the  Senrianii.  There  U  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaluttion  of  the  crou  hy  one 
CaJlistUB,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  tnuislation 
in  Oretwr  {De  CrucA,  Vu  p.  1347),  but  whether  it 
II  the  work  of  our  Caltietii^  or  of  unoihrr  who  wa» 
pAtrianch  of  Con»t%ntinople  in  A.  n,  UOti,  is  on- 
certain.  There  are  ionie  other  workf  of  a  the«lo- 
ipoil  natare  which  are  a^enbed  to  one  Calli»tua, 
but  they  hare  never  been  printed.  ( Wharton V 
Appendix  to  Cave,  Ili»t,  Lit.  L  p.  46»  &€.,  ed. 
Loudon.)  [L.S»] 

CALLISTITS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Cal^ila,  in  who«e  rcign  he  posi«»K*d  rcry  great 
influence  and  power,  thf>ugh  in  the  end  he  waa  an 
aocomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  ein- 
peror  waa  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  ClaadiiiR, 
Calliitui  contmned  to  have  great  iiiflueTice^  And  be 
endoaToared  lecretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  coont^'mct  Uie  atiachroeut  of  Metgalina  to  C. 
Si  Hub;  but  Calliitu»  wa4  afraid  of  losing  his  {Misi- 
tion,  and  gare  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Me«sa- 
Una.  When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  CalHstui 
supported  the  decigrm  of  Lnllia  Paulina,  who  wished 
tfl  become  the  emperor^s  wife  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Cbiidiua  married  Agrifptna,  who 
waj  supported  by  PollciB*  This  Callistus  is  nn- 
doubtedty  ihe  person  to  whom  the  phyfiicrian  Scri- 
boniiu  Lkrguft  dedicates  his  work  ;  and  frtim  it  we 
learn  that  the  full  unme  of  CalliNtns  was  C.  Julius 
Cttllistua,  (Tnc.  Am,  ri.  29,  3B,  lil  1,  kc.\  Dion 
Cass.  111.  19 ;  Senee.  Epist,  47;  Joseph,  Jni.  Jad, 
xix.  1.  §  10.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLI'TELES  (KaXXiWXnt)*  thought  by  Pnu- 
sanias  (v.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car- 
rying a  ram.  [W.  L] 

CALLrXENUS(KaAArffi'Of)  wnt  the  mover 
in  the  Athrninn  ^ouXl^  of  the  followiBg  dccn«e 
against  the  genenilf  who  had  conquered  at  Argi- 
nusae^  B.  c.  406,-- a  decree  as  false  m  its  preiaiible 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  »t»  substax^ce  r 
"  ^Miemas  the  accusauVm  ngttinst  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  bei'ii  lieard  in  the  pn^- 
vious  assembly «  be  it  enacted  that  idl  the  Atheuinna 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes  j  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
unti  to  rec^'ive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ai> 
quittaJ.  And  if  they  l)c  fonnd  guilty,  let  them 
suil'er  death  ;  and  lei  their  phtjiorty  U-  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  ii  be  set  npiart  for  the  goddesa."  The 
decree,  in  fai;!,  took  nwny  from  the  accused  iho 
light  of  K'|Kinite  triiiU  ,ind  a  fair  hearing ;  and, 
when  it  wn*  brought  l>ef»rrc  the  aswniblyj  Kurypto- 
leuiui^  and  •onie  other  friends  of  the  gertfmU 
threatened  Qdlixeuus  with  a  proiectitioii  f^r  hjs 
iJlegtd  prr>(»osilioti,  but  were  lunipenrd  by  the 
ihitaours  of  the  uiultitude  to  dr*ip  llaeir  pmceed- 
iuga.  The  Prytane*  tln'n  n^fusrd  t^^  put  thi'  motion 
to  the  vote  i  but  they  lou,  with  the  njiiglerxciplion 
©f  Socmte*  (who  wa»  iiritrr^hfft  for  that  duy)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  C«l- 
Hxenus  nud  the  threAts  of  the  people*  (Xen.  J/elL 
i  7.  §§  8-lG,  Mtmoruh.  i.  I.  5  IBj  Plat.  A^mA, 
%  b.  I  pM'udo-Plat.  Af^¥^.  p.  3tJ«.  ad  fin) 
bng  after  ihi'  iJi'Jith  of  the  generals  the  Athe- 
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nians  decreed  the  tntlitution  of  erimiiiBl  MONriMW 
{xyoiohdx,  see  DiH,  ^  AmL  lu  «.)  lytMl  CA- 
lixenus  and  th«  rest  who  had  deceived  iIms.  hf 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  Mispcilrd  Is  fttt 
boil  for  their  appearance,  and  w<i«  ktft  !■  ( 
meiit  by  their  lureties.  Tbey  fil«ltd«ed«  1 
to  e0ect  tbeir  escape,  and  took  nlvft  vak  lli 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deceleia.  On  Ihe 
of  demixrracy  at  Athens,  b.  c:,  4031,  Caiiu 
advantage  of  the  general  amneity  ta  i 
the  ban  of  his  coiintryraen^s  bativd  ««s  v^am  kai^ 
— no  man,  tt  is  said,  would  give  hia  oitlicr  «atw 
or  light  for  his  Are,— and  be  pensbeil  mttwaliy  4 
hunger.  fDiod.  tiil  103;  Xeru  i/Wtt  L  7.  f  SI; 
SuicL  «.  If.  Em^iir;  comp,  Herod.  vii23Li  [^E^] 
CALLI'XENUS  (KcuyA<(<iwL  of  lUMdk^  s 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  PhiiaoclphMi  «ito  ^ 
author  of  two  works,  which  aie  Joot.  TV  4» 
which  bore  the  title  of  mpi  'AAt^»4p«ia«^  mtmmk 
of  at  least  ii>iir  books,  and  was  murh  nse^  by  h^ 
naeus*  (.4 them  r.  p.  ISfi,  &c»  ix.  p.  S«7t  n,  Mfc 
472,  474,  4R3 ;  JInrpocniL  •.  v.  ^yyv^i^n.)  Tki 
second  work  appears  to  hav«  been  m  OinJii|«s  4 
painters  and  sculptor* (fw^pi^w*'  Tt  ttmt  iiil|»ii 
roii^i'  dvoypo^hf),  of  which  Soiialer,  la  tlie  tmUHk 
book  of  his  Kclogoe  had  imide  s 
(Phot  BiU,  C<Ht,  101;  eomp.  Ptvtfer/ 
/'>a<?w.  p.  178,  ace.)  tl-*j 

CALLD  (KoAAd^),  m  orphan  who  tiv«4  ai  fy^ 
datirus  about  thirty  years  after  the  demth  of  Aw 
ander  the  Oreiit,  and  was  comm^mly  eomidtMdto 
l)e  a  girl  She  accordingly  nmrneil,  and  fivod  «sh 
her  h unhand  for  twa  yeora^  After  tiMit  tiw  ^ 
wns  taken  seriously  ill,  and  bad  to  «Ddfff|«  ■ 
operation,  the  etlect  of  which  was  that  she  beiaa 
fi  mom  §he  is  one  of  the  beingt  commoDly  edU 
iindn>p)-iie,  atid  her  cose  ■»  described  by  UMm* 
(xxniL  P:cI  i.  p,  522)  matt  be  of  intOffMl  tvaofr 
cxU  men.  { U  %\ 

CALLON  {KdkXt^v),  1.  An  artist  of  l^iM 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  nod  Teotapn^  «li 
were  themselvea  pupils  of  Dipoenvo  and  8^fC^ 
(Paul,  il  32.  §  4.)  As  the  bttcr  two  ftiiiUrf 
c.  580,  the  age  of  CiHon  mool  be  Ibid  at  »>  & 
51 6*  This*  is  confinned  by  the  sutemioit  of  ll» 
sanijis  (vii.  18.  §  C»),  that  Calloo  was  a  « 
rury  of  Canachus,  who  we  know  j4ouri*bfd  1 
a  c  540  to  SOU.  [CjiTtAiitrsJ  TUnf*  ue  i«« 
paesages  in  Paiisantv  which  seem  to  eoottidlit 
this  conclusion  *  but  K.  O.  MitUer  (^^«il  |k.lOO) 
and  Thiersch  {Ejxick.  Anm,  p.  40)  hati  diady 
shewn  that  one  of  them  ia  int<-rr>*.I;itfM^.  auA  tint 
ihe  other,  if  exptnined  pnrperl  \  ^ 

Ion  either  in  the  time  of  tne  M  js 

late  0)  the  battle  of  ArgupipoL  r* 

pr**ter»  had  believed.  (Comp.  >  r ) 

Wr  arp  acqii  -•••    '  -  ''^^  '-  ■  '  *• 

tiipnd  «mii 

non  of  Ath*Mi        \  •  • 

••diiriom  atque  TuMLuuirts  proxiAiA," 

2.  A  native  of  Kli*,  who  M-TiJptnn-d  §  ffefSKsH 
Olympia  (Pauii,  v,  27.  i  '  >'(  dUltv^ 

live  MesAeniaii  boys,  tojL:  tditVH 

the  flute-player,  who  hau  »^i  ,-.  .l~,m^j  ^rju  tliv|ii^ 
sage  from  ^(essana  to  Rhegium,  Tbs  wboli  §mf 
was  dedicated  by  ilie  Meoseniane  at  Qljmm- 
(Paus.  v.  25.  1 1.)  Qtllon  must  bove  fi»^  bite 
n.  c  436.  (Thiersch,  A>«5l.  Anm.  p.  62,)  tW^tJ 
CALOCV'KUS,  proconsul  (di^liiwrttf)  m  4xi 
{BoCt  BasUlca,  v.  4H7),  a  Groeco^Konwi  jtM 
In  HoJil  vol  IT.   p.  403  (Fobrot;,  bt  ii  oM 
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I  Seztuft.  By  Joik  Sim.  Assematii,  in  hU 
uly  nuv  bat  very  valuable  work,  Bihtiothrea 
OfWtUdit  Cunomuri  €i  OivitiM^  5  roh,  4to. 
Rome,  I7d2 — 6  (ii.  c  20,  p.  403 J,  CaWynia  it 
•apfMMed  to  hftve  been  ptifterior  to  Cyri litis  (whom 
iw  ciftMi  BmI  vol.  r.  p.  44),  and  lo  have  Uvi*d 
*  r  the  tiim  of  Aluriut  Comnenuiv  The  pouagin 
1  Fabit»t*i  cdiuDn  of  ihc  Boiilica,  whefe  Calocynw 
meutioBcd,  are  gi^en  n&  rollowt  in  FabHciu&, 
y.  6'nier,  vol.  Jii.  p,  140  :  **  Calocyrui  JCui*, 
.  543  ;  CnJ-Kvru»  Scjrtufc,  iv.  403,  v.  *2*J,  30,  77, 
2ii%  2^*X  324,  325,  410,  425,  4Sy,  587; 
n»cnniiil  (FabriHo  interprrti  Uut).  v.  37,  44,  7fl, 
'  121,  144,  17*»,  2:17,  2'Mk  25.%  263,  341,  414, 
0,  432,  43R,  487,  537;  Cyrilln  Jmiior,  v.  44/" 
Reir  (Eicun.  xjt.  ad  Thciipliiluni,  p.  1234)  s«v 
!  fultowing  pa««agv4  under  the  head  ^^  Mcy 
.  ex  Scholiii  £ku)ilicorum,  quae  facinni:  ad 
aeUtein  JCtonim,  maxime  eortim  qni 
mb  Impeiatare  Juttintaiio  Mngno  fl«>nierunt/' 
Ciloeynis  Ad  Bsuilica  CommenU  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
?,  28*2„  Nk.  Coninenu»  Papadopoli  {Pruenrit, 
Mjf&iag.  p.  3M5)  dte»  an  inlerpretolion  (Sj-nopsid 
Srpntnn)  by  Cdocyrus,  of  the  Novells  of  Uw,  and 
(pL  371  nf  tho  same  work)  cius  the  iioteB  of  Sivtu;* 
Of  Sexto*,  JCluA  and  Nomophylftx,  on  the  Novell*, 
In  both  the«e  piuaget,  Pupadopoli  {or,  a*  lie  h 
luttally  otyied,  Nic  Corant?nu6)  prabahly  ivfer*  to 
Uus  muae  perwn  *,  hat  his  grc^u  infidelity  (which  it 
by  Ueimbach,  Amnioht^  L  pp.  21» — 222) 
hift  testimony,  when  uutupported,  nearly 
trortMetft. 

(Simm,  Nttiifia  BaniicorufH,  c<I.  Pohl  §  42,  p. 
IM,  on.  (4>)  et  (x) «  Stockmatin  ad  Ifcchii  l/isL 
Jmf^'  Rom.  p.  C75,  citing  Van  Vryhoff,  Ofjstrr. 
.  Or.  c.  2f»,  p.  1 34,  Aiiiit.  1747, 8vo.;  Heii"Wh, 
I  Sa^korum  Ori^fte^  Ac  p.  74,  &c.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
<  *  '  '  T, »  vNN>:S  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
lAit-lwxtfifH  i  K'j^Tjroy),  oiie  of  the 
licit  eniperotft  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
■Ml  and  »uctm»br  of  AleJiiJi  I.  Conmetiui,  waa  bom 
In  lOHB.  Hh  real  nanje  waa  Joannei.  Hit 
Jiininutive  fiuitun%  tawny  complejiion,  nnd  tigly 
fratune*,  dintinu wished  hiin,  nut  to  hit  iidvan- 
l»|(e,  from  aiuong  the  other  prince*  of  the  luind- 
•amc  Conmenian  race;  and  it  would  seem  that 
Ilia  name  Calo-Joannea,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
was  a  nickname,  were  we  cot  juatitied  tn  believing  I 
that  that  tuune  waa  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
hb  miiid.  His  virtuet  were  ncknowledgrd  by*  hie 
father*  who,  when  urj^ed  un  hih  death-bed  to  leave 
tbir  empire  to  ISryenniui,  hit  excellent  son-in-law, 
l«Miit«d  the  pet«utt»ion  of  his  wift.-  aiid  hia  daughter 
Aiifia,  and  apjtointLNJ  CaJo-Joannea  his^  succe^anr. 
Tin-  new  rmjirror  aM.«nded  the  throne  on  the  I5th 
ut  Auj(UBt,  1118.  It  ia  related  ander  Anna  Com- 
Kika  and  NicsruoRUB  BAYBNKirs,  that  their 
(on^pitarj  U»  depoae  Calo-Joaiiiiea  and  to  make 
Bryroniu*  eroperor,  proved  abordre,  and  that  the 
profM^ty  of  Utih  waa  con  Vacated.  The  emperor 
WBa  rT»prcially  pmtected  by  hia  j'o  linger  brother, 
Imste  Slta^iurmtor,  and  by  hi*  muiiater,  Axuch,  a 
Tark  who  Itad  been  made  priaoner  during  the  reign 
Af  Akai*  r,  and  who,  joining  great  taJenta  and 
JtAeirledge  with  honetty  and  i^ble  niannera,  ad- 
frvm  one  eminent  poat  to  another,  till  he 
i  OigntM  domesticui,  or  prime  miniater,  an 
whiii  ha  held  dufing  tJie  whole  reign  of 
ii^nea.  The  contpinicy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
^  .la  the  only  rvrut  that  irouhied  the  reign 
m  4.mir  Joatinea,  who  won  the  bearta  of  hifc  auhjocta 
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to  such  a  degree,  t)iat  he  ventured  to  abolifih  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  deaervcd  to  be  called  the 
ByEantino  Marcus  Auroliua.  Hia  relations  with 
hiB  brother  Iftaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  friendship  waa  on  one  orcar 
iion  distnrbed  by  the  blander  of  aome  courtiers,  it 
wns  bat  for  a  short  time-  The  reign  of  Calo- 
.Joannes  is  a  seriea  of  wars,  and  each  war  waa  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.  But  while  Nicetaa 
and  Cinnnmuft,  the  chief  Bources  dwell  with  pro* 
lixity  on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeda* 
they  have  neglectL-d  to  give  us  a  satisfnctory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperor's  administration,  and  their 
chmnolf^'  is  wry  cnn fused*  Thib  cireunffetanco 
hiiA  probably  indnc^l  Gibbon  to  rcbt©  the  reign  of 
Cahvjoannea  wiihnut  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  acce^*.wfan  and  hiR  death,  Lo  Beau, 
in  hia  lii^uire  dn  Bas  Empire  {vt>L  Sfix.  1.  BG), 
givea  a  nireful  chronology  which  he  baa  e^tahlisbcid 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historiana,  eapeciallj  Otii- 
Ijelmna  I'yren^ia  and  Otho  Frifiingenaia  i  and  Du 
Cange  {Famtlia^f  JJyzanlmae^  pp.  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  dtjferent  stateiiietits  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.  We  follow 
Le  ih'au  and  Du  Cnnge. 

The  u'.iPB  of  Cido- Joannes  with  the  dilferent 
printes  of  tlie  Turkn  lafiied  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcfly  any  interniption.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodicein,  and  ipared  tha 
Uvea  of  the  gairiaon,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Soxopolts. 
An  inraaion  of  the  Pctchenegin*  or  Patxinacitac^ 
who  had  crosaed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thmc-e, 
and  in  1122  he  abiaincd  a  coiaplete  victory  ovef  < 
them  in  Miuredoiiia,  giving  the  exiiinpTe  at  once  of  1 
a  general  nnd  a  anldier.  This  war  waa  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Grwka  :  the  Petchenegoat  < 
rctuniod  into  their  Scythian  ateppea,  and  gnsat^ 
Tjum^H^rs  of  them  who  had  been  innde  prisoners  ro- 
eeived  ]a\nU  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  districtt 
which  their  brethren  had  kid  waste.  In  1123  ba 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Serviana,  wbd 
were  supported  by  Stephen  IL,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Bnmir.ova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Calo-Joninies  advanced  with 
a  strong  anny,  twk  Fraucochorium  near  ^imnnnig 
coiKjuered  the  country  between  the  8ave  and  th* 
Ihinube,  and  forced  the  king  to  dehist  firom  f.irther 
altempta  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  th« 
Greek  histttfians,  the  advantagea  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen  ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Ihttignrian  aunali^ts  attribute  b«th 
victories  and  advantagea  to  the  Oreeka.  Thence 
Cdo-Jonnnea  tiiraed  onoa  mora  againat  the  Turki 
of  Icoiitani,  and  took  Coatamonidi  and  Gangra, 
which  hii  garrisona  were,  however,  obliged  to  aar- 
render  to  the  Turka  a  hh»rt  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate^  in  1131,  against  the 
Anot'uiauB  of  CiUcia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  ander  ' 
their  pjrince  Livo  or  Leo,  who  waa  vanquished  in 
aeveral  engngementa  ;  and  in  1 1 37,  aH  his  domi- 
niona  were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia-  This  eon- 
«iueal  brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prinee 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  trentiea  mad« 
between  Alexis  1.  nnd  prince  Bocmond  L  of  An- 
tioch,  waa  obliged  to  reccgniie  the  Greek  emperor 
aa  hta  liege  lofd,  but  refused  doing  so,  tiU  Calc^ 
.foonnea  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiationi^ 
partly  by  thn^tsv  The  eiuperor  entered  Antioch 
m  1 1 30»  and  prince  Uaymnnd  and  the  count  of  1 
Edeasa  held  the  bridles  of  his  horse,  as  a  token  of 
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tiidr  TBMdahip.  Daring  hif  stay  in  that  town, 
thi  emperor  was  exposed  lo  great  dungor  by  a  sud* 
den  uprtnar  of  the  people^  who  fancied  ihAt  Uie 
town  WM  about  to  bo  given  oter  to  the  Greeki. 
The  dmperor  faired  himself  by  a.  nudden  flight,  and 
WW  going  to  ttomi  Antiochf  when  prince  Ra ymond 
dUDO  to  hit  campt  nmde  on  apology  for  the  reckteta 
conduct  of  hii  lubjecti,  and  soothed  the  emperor^t 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  hift  fiiilh.  Calo- 
JflfinnM  and  Raymund  now  joined  their  troopo, 
■ltd  mndei  a  nioceMfal  compnign  aguin&t  the  Tusktr 
Alabekt  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Einad'cd-din  had 
conquered  Plaleb.  Calo^oonnea  returned  to  Con* 
itantino[}Ie  in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
tuiton  of  Iconium,  Iroia  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
iftkndt  in  the  Iak«  near  looniiuni  and  exterminated 
the  pimtea  and  robbem  who  had  infected  the  coaata 
from  Ciiicia  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  lo  many 
rictories,  and  tu^t ported  by  eminent  genemli  and 
well-difecipliued  troops,  who  were  in  everj  ranMCt 
equid  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Uie  Eastt 
Cilo^oanne*  conceived  the  plan  of  eon<iQering  the 
LMin  kingdom*  and  principaliue*  of  Jenualem^ 
Antioch,  &c.,  and  of  drivifig  out  the  Atabecki 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  weic^  provinces  tliat  had 
oaoe  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  he 
■el  ottt  for  Cilida  at  the  hood  «f  a  strotig  armyf 
fcetetidii^  that  he  ww  going  to  moke  a  piignmoge 
to  Jenuakm.  In  the  spring  of  1143,  he  was  at 
Anaxarba*  While  hitnting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  thu  Pynunus,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  he  &ucceededl  in  pieiving  the  beast  with  his 
ipear,  but  in  the  struggle  bit  quiver  was  opiei) 
Ittd  ho  nceived  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  w  eapon  was  poisoned^  «bd 
as  th«  emperor  would  not  allow  his  bond  lo  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  efieeta  of  the  wound, 
on  the  Bth  of  April,  1 143,  His  successor  waa  liis 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  prefisrezice  to  his  third  son,  Isaac  ;  his  eldest 
•oni^  Alexia  and  Andronicai^  had  both  died  a  ishort 
tBBe  befofe  their  isther.  The  wife  of  CaloJofumea 
waa  Irene  the  daughter  of  \\^bdiftluw  I.  the  Saiat^ 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman^  and 
the  anat  of  king  Stephen  1^  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannas  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1 124.  (Nicctas,  Juanne*  Otmwnuti 
Cinnflnas,  L  iL  1  -5.)  [  W.  P.] 

GALPBTA'NUS,  a  phy»ician  at  Rome,  who 
Kvod  probably  abont  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  firvt  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (//.  N,  xivl.  6}  as  having  gained  by 
his  pnicticc  the  annoal  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2m,  (W.). 
This  k  ooBaidered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large 
■un,  aaii  may  therefore  give  us  aonie  notion  of  the 
Jbittinai  made  by  phy&idan«  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  (  W.  A*  G.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  danghter  of  L.  Cal- 
pnmios  Beathi,  consul  in  D.  c  111,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antisttas  and  the  mothi*r  of  Atai»tiA,  tlie  first  wife 
el  Pompeius  Magnus*  On  the  tnuitier  of  her  hus^ 
band  jn  n.  c,  82,  by  «rd*.'r  of  the  youjiger  Miirius, 
O^yumia  put  an  end  to  her  own  lile.  (VelL  Pot, 
11,  in  J  comp.  ANTiidTiua,  No   6.) 

1L  The  daughter  of  L.  Cdpuruios  Piso  Cwee> 
miiii  oonaol  in  jl  c.  5ti,  and  the  bet  wife  of  the 
drnMar  Ommt^  whom  ho  married  in  &.  u  ^. 
(Soet.  Cbsa.  91 ;  PluL  C<te*.  11,  /'omp.  47,  €hi. 
Mm.  33;  Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  14  ;  Coes.  &.  G,  I  12.) 
1  aecms  Aot  to  have  intermeddled  in  poll- 
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timl  aflkifSi  and  to  have  bofne  i|ttiel)j  the  I 
which  her  bushaod  beetowed  vpun  f 
jkhe  came  to  Rome  in  & c  iS.  The  i 
had  got  abroad  veapfettng  the 
Caeeaf *a  Ufe  liUed  Ceipumia  with  the  fivifeal  sf^ 
prehensions ;  she  was  btttinted  by  dnmaa  in  idle 
nighty  and  entreated  her  husband*  hot  la  viia,  eat 
to  leave  home  on  tlie  filial  Idea  el  lfttcli«  IL  c  44 
(Appian,  /?.  C,  ii.  U5 «  Dion  Gm&  i&f.  J7t  VdL 
Pat.  iL  57;  Suet  Owe.  8) ;  PlnL  Omm  O^) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  th«  fmute«» 
cnhiucs  of  the  emperor  Claudini.  Sim  wii  p^ 
vailed  upon  by  Naitiiaiu  to  go  to  Oatm«  whme  Ai 
emperor  wai  tairying,  to  inronn  him  of  tkt  HT 
riage  of  MeewKna  and  C.  BUiua.     (Tec  Awm*  a 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  wae  test  iatt 
ejcile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippiua,  tho  wtfii  of  tk 
emperoi-  Clawlius,  who  had  accidnt  tally  tpokia  d 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  rvalM  kf 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  parpoee  el  makiag  m 
exhibitioD  of  his  clemency,  afker  haiing  jvit  Mn 
cmiied  kit  own  mother  to  be  mnnimd.  (Tm. 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  ptvlenM  «i 
be  dcMiended  from  Calpujs  the  third  of  the  fai 
sons  of  Noma ;  and  accmdi^glj  we  find  the  hmi 
of  Nunia  on  some  of  the  coina  ti  thia  fmsk  (Plat 
iVtrm.21;  UoT,  Art  Pod,  292;  Featoa«  «,  «.  CU^ 
pumi ;  Eckhel,  v,  p.  1 60.)  The  CaJponm  aie  aat 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  £rst  Paiuc  vac,  aaA 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  cooanLhip  was 
C  Calpumiits  Pko  in  n.  c  180  s  but  horn  this  timm 
their  Loiuulshipe  eve  veiy  fieqnentt  and  the  baaSj 
of  the  I'isonee  beoomee  one  of  ths  moil  Jliinfiii 
in  the  Roman  itate.  The  fimnb^-^wmee  njm  tht 
ntpublic  are  Bnerut,  Binui  vi,  Flaihia,  eml  Fn% 
and  some  of  the  Pitones  are  diatingiia^ed  bf  lit 
surnames  of  Coesoniuos  and  Frngi. 

CALPURNIA'N  US,  DE'CI  US,  pmefcd  ^Ai 
body-gtiard  of  the  emperor  Chmdinoi  eeema  InkHi 
been  compromised  in  the  adaltenme  ceniMt  d 
Mejealiua,  and  waa  put  to  death  in  ematfimH^ 
A.  n.  48.   (Tac  Amm.  xi.  35.)  [k&] 

CALPURNIANUS,  M.  P0TIUS  Plfo 
consul  in  B.  c  61.     (^Pjito.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bc«m  of  the  tel 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  acoesdon  of  Tilwii^ 
A.  o.  14.  When  Munatius  Pkncua  amved  inlhi 
cjunp  of  Germauicus  in  Oarmany,  as  the  aaihmmd* 
of  tjie  senate,  the  Rbeliiooa  soldJcta  weald  heie 
murdered  him  white  he  waa  embtacii^  as  a  a^ 
pliant  the  sacrod  ilandnrda,  had  not  Calymiim 
checked  the  violeiMe  of  the  toldien^  (Tne.  dm^  i 
39.)  iU  &J 

CALPU'RNlUSL>wiyHaidS]Ct;LU&  Amm 
tlte  works  of  tJ)e  Latin  noela  wr  6nd  eleven  pa/t^ 
rals  which  utmUly  bear  the  title  T.  CVj»w«n  i^aaii 
Jiuojliaun  Edcyae^  lo  which  IS  aomrtimeo  addal 
Ad  Nfuuetummm  CuriMuf/immimm,  The  anlhif  te 
generally  belivved  to  liave  lived  towatda  lie  eal 
of  the  third  cculnry,  and  the  peiwn  |o  vhem  iha 
work  i«  mldrrased  is  supposed  to  be  the  Anmlini 
Olympius  >iemasianua  whoee  poem  on  hanum  * 
slA  ealanii  It  wiU  be  imnd,  hewevect  ^an  a 
cmtfiil  inYeit%ulon  «t  nntJhociiies  thai  «a  nrt 
•nly  know  nntBiw  wlMtmtmt  with  figpril  i*  At 
penooil  hietmj  wCtlfiuoim^  Iml  tbn  cmny  m 
cumttanee  eomiected  with  hk  imni%  hk  ^  Ui 
works,  and  hia  &ienda»  ia  Involinad  in  OMtfity 
In  imnl  M8&  he  tt  . 
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Tkm^  io  otliefi  m  ChimtL,  in  a  great  nomtxtr  the 
|gmminia«n  »  allogvlher  wftnting,  wbilo  tb«  only 
•viden^e  for  tb«  dtftonntiiRdon  of  the  epoch  whoa 
h0  Boan^imd  rctit*  upon  the  gmtuitoui  «Mii]iipitioii 
thai  be  it  idaiitical  with  the  Juhiuk  or  JuUm  Chi- 
pmmam  eammauaaJi»d  by  V^opitcuA  in  ih«  life  of 
OtfM^  Id  Ilk*  naaoei-  we  ore  left  in  uncertaizity 
«nt  ooght  ta  eonBider  the  tnnn  SicM/tma  ta 
or  M  oo  appellation  pointing  oat  hb 
M|tivt  eMiilnrt  or  u  tin  epithet  betiow«d  upon 
H|l  bionut  li«  cultivated  the  mnm  etyU  of  cooir 
TlbiliflP  with  the  Syncuean  Theociitui.  Some 
mw  aooght  to  prorfi)  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
liko  the  Mantuan  honU  he  wat  raiired  from  a  huui- 
hie  etation  by  the  favour  of  itouie  exdtt'd  patron^ 
hot  thie  hypoLlienift  receivee  no  aupport  froiu  the 
^Mmgt§  refened  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
ta  m  liiiiibr  niMiner  to  atoertain  the  prectw  epoch 
vioft  1m  floiuikhed  have  arrived  at  confikrting  oon« 
^tlkBt/k  Kvf  D  if  the  dedication  to  Nemetianui  it 
Jimiott  and  this  le  fiir  from  certain^  it  doee  not 
Meeatanly  follow,  that  thit  miut  he  the  lADie  Ne- 
meaiailtie  who  wa»  oontemiporary  with  KumeriaDUt, 
The  Utf^rary  mrxitft  of  l^pumiuA  may  be  briefly 
di»ctj«M»d.  In  all  that  i\*late«  to  the  mechanism  of 
kia  art  he  deM£rve&  much  praiae.  Hit  YoniticatitHi 
!•  enootk,  flowing,  and  aooorotu,  and  hie  dictioo 
iiir  ikm  m&il  part  pure  and  elc^^atit}  although  from 
htiog  too  elaborately  finithed  it  it  *omctimcji  tinged 
«ith  afieetatlon.  In  all  the  higher  dtipartnieiita  he 
MD  Adwsnce  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
4oaely  tlie  Ecloguea  of  VirgU,  and  like  Virgil 
it  in  the  aiaiplicity,  frc»hDetR,  and  reality 
trkitth  lend  euch  a  charm  to  the  IdylU  of  Tbeo- 
flritm  m  de6icieiiicy  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
fwua  It  apply  by  acauuonally  foisting  huidi  and 
tiMlTIti**  airpfettiooA  into  the  mouthi  of  hi»  ii.peakert, 
Ii«  ^fidanily  wai  a  careful  student  of  Hurnce, 
TJIlllMef  Pfufkertiiw,  Juvenal,  and  Statiui,  for  we 
CMi  ofteo  delect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex- 
fiMaHeoa,  mukse^  iudised,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
ike  abaiird  ootioiif  advocated  by  Ascensius,  that 
be  bdoi^pd  to  the  Aognatan  age,  and  might  thus 
keva  been  oopkd  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow* 

IM  fiom  |ki»»i- 

I«  Ike  otdeat  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
elrean  edfiigoes  are  attributed  to  Calpurnius.  Ugo- 
b«to»,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
tke  U»t  four  fmui  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
NtfOieaiaiiu* ;  but  independent  of  the  feebk  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
1,  thst  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
that  they  were  productiom  of  the  some 
this  has  been    uitiifactorily  established 

Bditio  Priiuseps  is  without  place  or  date, 

t  ia  usiudlv  fooad  appended  to  the  Siliua  ItaUcus 

nted  at  RoiBe  in   1471,   by  Sweynlit^im  and 

ttitarti.    The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 

i47^      The  most  valuable   modem   editions  are 

^■■M  eootBiiked  in  the  Poi''tiu'  Latini  M  in  ores  of 

^BnDBim  (Lvida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poet;u;  Latini 

^Blionpe  of  WemsduHf  (Alieiib.   17BQ),   aittl  in 

LfOlUfe'w  Cbistics  (Paris,  1824).     The  text  has 

vi^i'd  with  much  care  hv  Oloeser. 

[VV.R.] 

S  ASPRE'NAS^  [Aai'rksas.] 

'; '     I's,    iCwAfisvs,] 

IS.       IpAUATtJa.] 
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CALPURNIUS   GALERIA'NUS*     [Galmt 

aiANl'N,] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'N Ua[SAi.vuNUii,J 
CALVA,  a  surttame  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  iwine  from  the  verb  oalven,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  veCer  to  the  caprices  of 
Igver*.  Others  relate,  that  Ancus  Mardus  dedir 
cated  the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife's  hair  began  to  fall  i^Wi 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  fmrndation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  dariiif 
iv\mh  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  or 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  I  7'24 ;  Lactant.  i.  20^  27.) 
Hartung  {Die  Heiuj.  d.  Nam,  ji*  p.  261)  thinks  the 
last  account  the  most  probable,  and  btelieves  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  nr  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  dav. 
(Comp.  Pert*  Sat,  ii.  70,  with  die  Schol.)    (L.  &] 

CALVASTEli,  JU'LIUS,  a  lalSclave  tribune 
of  Him  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antoniut  in  Genimny,  but  was  panioaed 
becnuse  he  pretended  that  his  interoouxie  with 
AntoniuA  was  coufined  to  a  Ucentious  connexion* 
(Dion  Cass.  IxviL  11  j  Suet.  iM^m,  10.) 

CALVF/NA,  C.  MA'TIUS,  usuaUy  called 
l^latiuj,  without  his  cognomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  baldneM^  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  oem  of  Caeiar^  most 
intimate  friends*  lie  waa  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplii^hed  man ;  but,  through  his  love  of  n^ 
tirement  and  literature,  he  toi<k  no  port  in  the 
civil  war,  ajid  did  not  avail  hiuiself  of  Caeaar^s 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  olhccs  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  frit^nds  of 
C«eaar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  afliected  by 
his  death,  lie  itiimcdlately  espoused  the  side  oif 
Oclaviaum,  with  whom  he  became  very  Intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request^  and  in  memory  of  bis  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  gomes  which  Octaviar 
ntUi  exhibited  in  b.  c  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix,  in  honour  of  CaeaarV 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matius  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar^s  murderers ;  and  there  is  a  beaur 
tiful  letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (acf  Fam*  zl  28),  in 
m'hich  he  justilies  bis  conduct,  avows  bis  attachr 
metit  to  Caetar,  and  deplores  his  losi. 

Matttts  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebfttius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trt^batios,  written  in  ik  c  5'2,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  biter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Ihfaiius,  whom  he  caUs  ^suavigiimuB 
doctissimu&que  homo"  {ad  Fkm*  vit.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  in li mate  ifvith  him  soma 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  hia 
Formian  villa  in  b.  c  49,  when  be  waa  on  hia  way 
to  join  Caemr  at  Bnuiduaium  ',  and  when  Cicero 
returned  lo  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsnlia,  tn 
B.  c-  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  lec^tion  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Bntn* 
duKiuui,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  liis 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Oiesar*a  death,  M^ 
tins  and  Cicero  appear  to  have  aeen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  tnunedintely  following  Caasar^i 
death.  (Cic  ad  Ad.  tx.  11,  12,  15,  a.,  ad  /bat.  vi. 
12.  ad  Att.  xiv.  1,  **',  4,  5,  9,  xr,  2,  xvi.  U,  but 
the  ful!e»t  information  rt»tp<>cting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  kHters  ad  Fum.  xi.  27,  28,) 
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Matiofl*  fncndihip  with  Cof'aRr  h  tnentioiie<il  by 
Suctuniui  (C<ie*,  52),  and  hit  intiimicy  with  Au- 
goitut  by  Plby  (//,  A^  lii.  2,  ».  tj),  who  errone- 
i#u»ly  calls  iiiiu  Cit,  Mutius  and  who  speaks  of  him 
Btk  alivo  abuut  80  yeari  before  hi«  time.  Tacitak 
(Attft.  xii.  60)  alfto  allades  to  die  power  and  in- 
fluencf*  which  Mntius  poucised. 

This  C.  MatiuB  is  in  a]1  prtihnhilitT  the  Mine  m 
ihu  C,  Matiui  (not  Cn.  us  Gdliiw  calla  him)*  who 
iranabtcd  the  Iliad  into  L/itia  verse,  and  wni  the 
nuthar  of  Kvcml  other  work».  His  verbion  of  the 
Iliud  i*  fir»t  quoted  by  his  contempomry  Vomo 
{L,  L,  tii.  95,  96,  ed.  Muller).  arid  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius  (ri.  6,  ix.  l4)  and  the  Latin  gmm- 
marians.  Matins  aUo  wrote  **  Mimiambi,*'  which 
were  ai  celebrated  &a  h\&  tmiifilatiou  of  the  Iliud^ 
and  were  particularly  adiuiR^d  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  be  introduced  in  them.  (CielL 
XV.  25,  XX,  8«)  Matins  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  a^cultnre,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cooken%  in  three 
booki,  which  were  entitled  reitpe'rlivety  Cofujr, 
tSftariug,  Sat(/am<trittM.  (ColiimellA^  xii.  4,  44,)  It 
whb  prribably  from  thi*  Matius  that  the  nmium 
Afaiianuw  derived  it»  name  (Plin.  //.  A1  xt.  14, 
15  ;  Columella,  v.  10, 19;  Suet,  fhrni,  21 ;  Macreb. 
Saturn.  Vu  10;  A  then  ill  p.  82,  c),  and  the  {}pm>' 
nium  Maiianum^  pnuaed  V>y  ApiciUK  (ir.  3). 

(Wemsdorf,  Po'tL  lot,  M$n.  vol,  tr.  p.  56 H, 
&C.  ;  LeoiMrhi,  in  the  ^itgcAri/i  /ur  AUerthums^ 
wuttenxcha/i^  1834,  p.  1G4,  &c,)* 

CALVF/NTIUS,  an  In^ubrum  Oanl,  of  the 
town  of  Plocentifi,  and  a  merchant,  wbow  danghter 
jQanied  L.  Calpumini  Piso  Cm-»6oninu«,  the  fiither 
of  L,  Calpumius  Piso  CaesoninHi,  conaiil  in  8.  c. 
56.  In  his  speech  agiynst  tbe  tatter,  Cicero  up- 
braid* Him  with  the  low  origin  of  hia  mother,  and 
calb  him  Cae«onini]«  SemiplacetitinaJi  C^ilventiua 
(m  P«e»i»,  6,  23  ;  Aseon  wi  Pvmn,  p.  5,  etK  Orelli ; 
com  p.  Cic  d^  />/v*e,  Chw.  4,  pro  S-j^t,  9)  ;  nnd  in  a 
letter  lo  hi*  brother  Quintni  (iii.  1.  §  4),  Pibo  ia 
nito  meant  bv  tbe  niune  of  Calventiiia  Manns, 

CA'LVIA'  CRTSPINILLA.     [CftJBPiNirtA  ] 

CALVTNA,  JUXIA,  the  «ftt.?r  nf  L.  Silanti*, 
waa  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Viteiliui,  hut  after- 
wards, for  the  nake  of  doing  a  fiivoar  to  Agrippina, 
Vitclliat  accused  her  of  incefttiiotw  intepctiiine  with 
her  hrtJther,  L.  Silanus.  There  was,  however,  ne- 
cordiny[  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancientft, 
no  gn>und  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
St!anuii  yms  attached  to  hia  Aiititer,  and  perhapi 
eicpreued  hit  love  for  her  in  too  ungiuLrded  a  man'- 
Iter,  »urroui»d(^l  a%  he  waa  by  apiea  and  enemiea. 
When  Silanua  had  put  an  end  to  hii  own  ttfe^ 
C«(vina  wa»  expelled  fmm  luJy.  (Tic.  Atm»  xii. 
4,  8  ;  L.  tjii.ANrs.)  It  is  highly  prc»bable  that  lUia 
Calvfna  ia  the  aamo  at  the  Junia  (Julia?)  Calviiia 
mentioned  by  Suelonini  ( Vi-tf*,  *23)  aa  atill  alive 
to  ward  a  the  end  of  the  rrign  of  Vefipaiton^  for  it  i« 
•tilted  there,  that  ahe  belonged  to  the  fanuly  of 
AugQstiift,  and  it  i*  well  known  that  the  Silnni 
wtr^  I    it  grandaonj  of  Auflfttstiu,       L.  ?.] 

<  -^^  the  name  of  a  nunil  j  of  the  pl^ 

bcL...  .    .; ^L'na. 

1.  Cn.  lioMiTiirs  CAtvmirK,eo&fal  in  b.c.  332. 
(L»v,  vtil  1 7.) 

2.  Cw-  PosiiTira  Ct*.  p^Caivinus,  mmawed 
Ma^imuiL,  offered  himself  a«  a  candidate  for  tbe 
curulc  aedilrfehip  in  b.  c,  4^04  ;  but,  althnuji^h  hi> 
*  •fctf  had  hern   eonatd,  Cn,  Fla^  inn,  the  ^lou 

If  «f  Appiua  Clandirift,  w»«  prrfiTriHl   to  him 
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Five  yeofi  kter,  however,  il  c.  29^  ht  «ia  4tmi 
cnrule  aedile^  (Ltv,  x.  i^,  wbefv  iMlMd  d  <■ 
prnenomen  C«  we  might  to  vmd  Cii.|  ft«  «« 
raised  to  tbe  cmiJiitlahrp  m  &.  c.  2{t3,  (ofptlker  wpjh 
P.  Comeliua  Dokbetk,  The  tuuo*  vt  GahiBM 
acarcely  appearii  during  the  year  of  hia 
though  he  mint  have  been  very  ac^v^lt 
for  Rome  wmt  juit  th«n  thneiiteiuwl  by  a 
of  all  her  enemiea  in  IlaJy*  ^limijiitad  hf  Cb 
I^ucantana  and  Bruttiana,  ni  *  'p^itklvl; 

the  Taren tinea,  the  Eiruac  i  lJalA% 

and  Samnitef  took  up  anna  ..k.  .,>  ^-  ..  TW  lb 
Dooea,  allied  with  the  £tniacani^  aitv)u<4  iA« 
town  of  Anrtium  ;  and  aa  the  conjula  »cf«  fnlk^ 
biy  engaged  in  other  parti  of  Italy,  the  pnM  L 
Caeciliua  was  aent  out  to  the  f^lie/  of  tJin  fte| 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  hii  life  ntmt  Arvnum 
Hit  succeaaor,  M\  Curiiui,  aeJit  ambMMddntocb 
Senoiiea  to  effect  an  exchange  of  pnAotn-m.  Wt  'J* 
ambasaadora  were  murdere*!  by  tl 
order  to  avenge  thia  Im-nch  of  lli*' 
the  conftul  P.  Comeliua  D(»labdla  «ijvn:ijr«l  iiin«4i 
the  country  of  tbe  Sabine*  and  l*k«3sttnBa  Mt 
that  of  the  Senont-i,  conquered  th«ir  tnir  ni 
ravaged  their  erMintry*  to  i^ctire  irhJdl  1  Wmm 
cnhmy  waa  establi^.hrd  in  it  The  ef«wii  ^Mk 
we  have  juat  detcribed  are  not  meAtieOi4  Ifil 
Aiithoritieft  in  the  tsune  attcceaaioL  Aoavlbf  tr 
Dniniuii  (iii  2*2  ;  com  p.  Liv,  EpH,  12%  lliii  in<ff 
of  the  Rnman  ambasiAdora  preceded  tbe  tiBMi 
of  L.  Caeciliua;  wbereatk,  according  Ui  A|ppva^va 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  inunedistehate 
the  murdrr,  and  the  object  of  the  esntjasy  «vtt 
remontirati-  with  the  ^'nonft  for  aerrti^  afWi^ 
the  Romans,  thi-ir  olHft.  (Conip.  Nicbtthr,  f^L^ 
Rmne^  iii  p.  427,  kt,)  In  whkl  maftiirr  (WvWi 
^na  engnged  during  this  time,  ta  Qot  kaae^ 
When  the  Hoiana  aaw  ♦•■^«  f^-  ^^^nrmmwm^ 
p^'lled  from  thrir  loiin:  i.rnn  to  dfMitla 

■ajue  fate,  joinrd  tli<  •^  >4mofiett  laA  At 

Etnis^na,  and  marcbiHi  ttguiuM  Itcuae.  Bat  to  f*** 
tng  the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  onitj,  fta^  h  Ito 
fn&iung  battle  moat  of  the  Etniteaiia  wmt  iki^ 
mid  only  a  few  of  the  Gaula  «adiiwd.  Osr  tosp^ 
differ  a«  to  the  Roman  coininand«ft  tn  tKii  \ttki 
for  some  reprraent  BobibetU  and  otKn*  CkhnM 
aa  the  victorious  general,  wbervaa  it  ia  lioal  pl» 
blc  that  both  conauls  gained  Eaitreb  tm  iImI  A^> 
It  WHS  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  tluti  l^aii'i 
owed  the  tumame  of  Maximm^  aod  inmc^^ 
ha  wiui  further  honoured  by  being  myidA  dktA'> 
On  Iming  do^'n  tbi*  office  in  the  mim  jfvt^  ki 
wna  eiect^  cenMr— the  f\r%\  instatvce  of  a  fMiiP 
iieing  miiied  to  thul  ofliee,  (Plin.  //.  .V*  aaiiLfr 
Polyb.  ii,  1«>,  20;  Liv,  EpU  13;  A|>etMi.4i^t 
6,  6W/.  1 1 ;  Pb>r.  i,  U :  Eutfvp.  ti.  1^  IXmOw^ 
Exctf^L  Vat  p.  163,  cilStun;  FaflLOifw) 

3.  DoMiTtt'S  CAi.vtvt-9^  probabtr  m  ««  ttf  M»> 
2,  conquered  the  Ktruacnn  town  m  Lsaa,  «M 
wn»  oecnpied  by  the  llhriiina.  He  ae«aa  U\tm 
been  pnetor  when  be  mode  the  eofi^wn.  Tb 
year  to  which  it  bt^longs  ia  onklkowiu  I^mI  il  k 
clear  that  ihr  event  must  have  oocuftv^  mm  ^ 
first  Punic  war,  that  is  alWr  ik  c  *l4llL  (rViiBlia> 
Str*ttfif.  ill  %%\\  Liv.  EpiL  ^  ;  tmm.  i&  l*> 
Ae.) 

4.  Cn.  DoMJTius,  M.  p.  M.  h,  rAtiri?tJ%  i^ 
pefira.  iu  il  r»  62,  aa  \e^ia  of  I,.  Vakfiiit  KlawBi 
ill  A^-  :   T^tl»«p«fiiW» 

.ipii.-  ....  ^...-  . L.;  ,;--,.4  Qmtmt  ■«**• 
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^sdnhn,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  used 
ir  M  a  tooL  Three  yean  later,  Calrinut 
>tor,  and  preaided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
Bestk,  who  was  accused  of  ambitui,  and 
aeliaa»  who  was  charged  with  having  at- 
to  poison  Clodia.  In  b.  c  54  he  ofltered 
IS  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  ^-bb  guilty 
nous  bribery ;  and,  in  ctmj unction  with  C. 
IS,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com- 
h  the  connuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
St  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
>  procure  for  the  consuls  in  office  certain 
?  provinces  by  perjury,  if  they  would  lend 
eir  assistance  in  the  elections ;  and  in  case 
with  the  provinces  should  fiiil,  the  candi- 
omised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa- 
money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C 
us  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
the  senate ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
itigate  the  conduct  of  Calvinus  was  pre- 
by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
s  delayed  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus- 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
lidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
aiped  judgment  by  the  interrcign  which 
y  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
him  appointed  dictator.  The  intcrreign 
3r  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
he  meantime  gained  the  &vour  of  Pompey 
ig  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Onbinius,  was  at 
Dade  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
Kis  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  Messalla. 
the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
i  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
'  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeus,  and 
s  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
praetorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
ind  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
Dsols  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
rs  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prac- 
did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dui^ 
ttempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 
lome  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
r  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  &  c.  49, 
1  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
I  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
X  Africa.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
indat,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
mised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
g,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
fricum  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Metel- 
»io,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
king  place  between  them.  But,  according 
Caasius  (xli.  51),  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
I  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  The&saly, 
be  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
c  several  towns.  When  Caesar  bnike  up 
nrriutchium  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
s,  the  hitter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
I  neariy  fieillen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
eeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
roiitier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
ilvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
'  Metellus  Scipio. 

the  cloie  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
veBt  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 
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the  adminitttation  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en* 
ga^  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinna 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Phamaces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates ;  he  was  defeated  hi  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Phamaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  luily,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  af&irs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  B.  c  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considins  at  Thisdra,  and  in  b.  c  45, 
be  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magister  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianns  and  Antony 
against  Uie  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Bmn- 
dusium  to  Illyricum ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statins  Moreos  and 
CiL  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  His  ships  were  des* 
troyed,  and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  BrundusiunL  In  n.  c 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  bat  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  rmign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  eziiioits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  a.  c. 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor> 
ation  of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onom,  TulL  ii.  p.  226 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xzxriii.  6,  zL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlviL 
47,  xlviiL  15,  32,  42;  Plut.  Pontp.  54,  Qu$,  44, 
50,  Brut.  47 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
1 1 6,  Afiarid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  il  42,  iiL  36,  &e. 
78,  &c.,  89,  BeU.  AUjt.  34,  &c,  86,  93 ;  Liy.  EpiL 
112;  VelL  Pat  iL  78;  Suet,  Oiei.  35,  &c;  Fast 
Cap.;  EckheU  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUa  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Solluvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Liv.  EpiL 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  VeU.  Pat  L  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  bat 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  eonrts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it  (Cic  Brut,  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Stmbo,  and  u  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  De  Orai,  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextios 
who  was  praetor  in  &  c.  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  as  his  moTince.  But  in  the  pas* 
sage  of  Cicero  in  which  be  ia  ■»'  *  '^  i'mm^ 


m 
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34}  the  better  MSS.  read  Scntiua  inttefid  of  Sex* 
tiuji*  [L,  S*J 

CALVI'NUS,  T,  VETU'RIUS.  wju  twic«  con- 
«iiJ,  in  B.  a  334  and  S2L  In  bii  second  coiiiiul- 
thip  ke  and  hk  colleague  Sp.  Poatuiniiu  AlbinuA 
oonuiuUkdfNl  the  Hooian  lurmy  «t  Caudiiun  agutut 
ibe  Somuitet,  where  the  Ronuwj  aulTi^red  t2ie  ireQ^ 
known  defent,  and  panted  audcr  the  yoke..  The 
conmilB  «(uicUi<!ed  a  troatj  with  tbc  Samnitcs ;  but 
u  thii  treaty  whm  not  appro  vc^d  of  by  the  Roman  in 
the  coasula  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 
of&cen,  were  delivered  up  to  ihe  barnnite*.  (Liv. 
Tiii.  l(i\  it.  1,  6,  IQ ;  Ajjpian,  SarnHit.  6;  Cic.  JM 
Strtttc  \%  IhQf.  iii.  30;  corap.  Nk-buhr,  Hist,  q^ 
JiomAt  nl -p. '2\U  ik£.}  [US,] 

CALVTSiyS,  a  client  of  Junia  Sibuia.  ThU 
lady  hod  bova  grierouify  iajured  by  Agripnina^ 
audi  now  rettolxed  to  take  vengeance.  She  tfierc- 
fore  scot  Calvisiui  and  a  feUuw-clieiit  to  bring 
ngain«t  Agrippina  the  that^  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Eubelliun  Phiutus  ou  tfau  throue  iiuiead  of 
Nero.  It  wai  so  coalnred  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor "•  can  in  a  round-about  way*  and 
did  not  appear  an  inteatianal  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  rcMlfed  to  put  Agrippiiia  to  death; 
but  the  QjonMtroua  deed  wa«  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
yeara,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clieoU  were 
tent  into  exile ;  but  aft^ar  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  Mere  all  rccalied,  (TaCr  Ann,  xuL  19,  21,  22, 
liv.  1-2.)  ^  .         [^  ^-3 

C ALVrSI  US*  A  p«r»on  of  thii  name  wa*  ^a- 
trustt'd  by  Pliny  the  Younf^T  with  the  la«k  of  in- 
fonning  the  decurione&  of  Comum  that  Pliny  wa* 
wiUiug,  M  a  nuitter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
•flectuate  the  intention  of  one  Satiiminu»,  who, 
iflcr  leaving  40(1,000  teeterce*  to  the  refvpubUca 
ConienAiuni  (a  legacy  which  wat  legally  void),  gave 
the  reaidue  of  hi»  property  to  Pliny.  (£/i.  v.  7.) 
Hmic*  OuiL  Orotiu*  (  Vitae  JCiorttm^  ii.  5.  |  l(i) 
hat  daaied  CiUriftiuA  ainong  the  juristft,  although 
his  doiieM  might  hare  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  luuderate  diAcretioo  and  delicacy  of  fecting 
Upon  the  wune  alight  ground,  Uuil.  OrotiuA  buildii 
the  Aupponition,  that  the  CalvijiiuA  nventioned  by 
Pliny  wa*  the  author  of  the  vf  c^*o  Calvmana*  Thi* 
action  waa  intrrKiuccd«  prtibahty  in  the  time  of  the 
ivpublic,  by  tome  praetor  of  the  name  Calviaiua 
(Hugo,  H.  A.  fir.  p.  33a),  to  protect  the  patron's 
right*  of  fuoceuion  to  a  portion  of  hit  &eednuui*e 
property  agnintt  fniudulent  aUenatLons  oiade  in  the 
Lfctiine  of  the  frecdnuin,  (IJig,  38,  tiL  6,  t.  3.  §  3  ; 
Mcinwxiu*,  HaL.  Jur.  Horn,  i  2(f 4.)        [J.  T.  O.J 

CALVrSIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  luider  M.  AoMiut^  took  part  iit  the  revolt 
of  Avidiu*  ratBiuft,  but  wat  treated  by  the  emji^ror 
i^-ith  great  leniency,  and  only  tmiUAhed  to  an  it- 
land.     (Dio«Caiia.UiL2a) 

CALVrsiUS  NKPOa     CNkpo*.] 

CALVrsiUS  SABPNUa     [Sjh«nv«.1 

CALUSrOIUSf  a  soldier  who  di«tinguithed 
hiititolf  by  hii  inaolence  to  Genmmicua,  when  the 
l<^ons  in  Qennany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Auguatai  in  a.  u*  U.     (Tac  Ann,  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  ""bild-head,'*  the  name  of  a  far 
mlly  of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  LiciNius  CAi.vu&.c(intulBr  tribune  in  fi.c. 
40(1,  and  tha  fint  plebeian  who  waa  elected  to  that 
niBfliiiracj.   (Liv.  v.  12.) 

*J.  P.  LtciKiUi  CaLvva,  ft  son  of  No^  J,  wfte 

mmAm  fioiifukr  tnbyiie  in  a  Vi  S8(l,  in  the  nliae 

tl»  piTopotal  of  hit  ikther«  who  bad  Wn 
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elected  to  this  ofBce^  but  declined  U  «b  ■SBmittf 
hit  advonccd  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3,  C.  LiciNim  CAXwa,  a  ■on  of  Net  %  «• 
consular  tribune  in  u.  c  377,  mdA  iWMJitir  «|tiiai 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  ft.  c;  3B8,--«k  iMm 
which  vu»  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  Uit  Iht 
fint  time.  (Liv.  vi.  31,  3i);  Diod,  av.  57^  ^^ 
tank  { QuniU*  3d)  cootiders  this  majg^Mm  o^fliliB 
to  be  the  same  at  the  famout  law-gitvr  CL  I^dwat 
Calvus  Stolo,  who  wat  then  tnhan*  of  thft  f^i 
but  it  it  inconceivable  tJmt  ft  tnbitiic  fliMMib  iivt 
held  the  office  of  magiiter  oquilmiL  Dmh 
{Frugm.  33)  likewise  calla  ibt  nutfiftter 
erroneonily  Lidniot  Stotou  (Ccmp.  tin 
o/Rome^  iii,  p.  27,  n.  3.5.) 

4  C.  LfciNii  8  CAtVLta,  tunuunod  StoLo,  i 
he  derived,  it  it  laid,  fr  ■"  ♦^"  -  •"»  with  vhid  b 
dug  up  the  shoot*  thjit  V>im  the  rvmlMd 

his  vinet.     Ho  brought  a  brtw*<n  Ik 

patridant  and  pUbcian*  to  a  cn*i«  and  a  haffj 
temibadoa,  and  thus  became  the  founder  qC  Kaiasli 
greatneta.  He  waa  tribone  of  the  people  (rtm  ftc 
a 7 ti  to  367,  and  wat  fiuthfnlly  aupportad  hi  Wi 
exertions  by  hit  colleague  L.  Sextiua.  The  ]mi 
which  be  proposed  were  :  1.  ThaA  in  tiOaat  m 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  aMMMOtodL  IM 
that  consul  I  should  be  elected  aa  bt  mnmt  liM% 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  pkbeiaB*  2.  TM 
no  one  shoold  poteasa  mom  than  5INI  jofi  tf  ii 
public  land*  or \o«f  upon  it  nuwe  tku  IM Iflrftf 
krge  and  500  of  tnudl  cnttk.  X  A  Iftir  I  ^ 
the  affairt  between  debtor  and  oMbaff 
ordained  that  the  inieieet  alreidy  pud  fv  boonfl 
money  ihould  be  deducted  from  the  csptik  4iA 
that  the  romainder  of  the  btt«r  ahow  h§  pd 
bock  in  throe  yearly  inttalioeiitii  4  Hal  il 
Sibylline  book*  should  be  entmated  to  ft  wtB^d 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  iboftld  b  ^ 
beiant,  that  no  fultificationa  might  be  iatMOTJ 
in  favour  of  the  patriciana.  These  rytinne  wm 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  oponeitiop  «s  lie 
port  of  the  patriciana^  and  Ia  Baxtiat  ««•  ths  iait 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  fint  «f  lli^ 
obtained  the  contuUhip  for  the  repu  il  i^  ZtL 
Liciniu*  him*«tf  too  rt^eived  markft  uf  ih^  i;ut>b'^ 
gratitude  and  confide uce,  by  being  -  H 

the  oonauhihip,  in  a  c.  3^4  and  ^m 

yeai^  later  he  wat  accused  by  M.  popiliuj  ] 
of  having  tran»greMed  his  own  law  \ 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  persou  in^gkl  j 
Avarioe  had  tempted  him  to  viuUte  baa  mto  m/^ 
tary  rcgtUations,  and  in  n-c  357  he  wiik  MmUmd 
Ut  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin,  //.  iW  *> 

Varro,  />c  Re  Hud,  L  2 ;  Liv.  vi.  ;  ,1 

9,  16;  Fl<*nis, i.  2() ;  Aur.  Vitt,  I/t  i  ,*.  yu**fr.  J^ 
Pint  CamifL  39;  Diod.  xv.  U2,  ^S  ;  Zmm*rLUi 
VaL  Max.  viiL  6.  §  3;  cornp.  Nicbuhf«  ih0*  ^ 
Home^  iii.  p.  1,  A:c)  fUi^J 

CALVUS,  C.  LICINIUS  M ACER,  wit. P 

a  forensic  ape^er,  wa«  considered  Vy  hit  mu^^ 
men  generaUy  as  nut  unworthy  of  beii^  Wuk/A 
with  Carsar,  firutus,  Pdlioy  and  Mfiralhi^Thifi  bt 
toma  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  CicMV  IImmL 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  eommouW  [»Lu:<'t]  ud*  h«  iJyb 
with  Catulltis,  was  bom  on  t  ^  « 

G2t  on  the  tame  day  with  M.  ^  .*ft 

//.  M  Tii.  50.)    m  waa  the  i«u  ul  L. 
Macer,  a  man  of  prnfitotun  di^ty.  iirh«r 


amfitonftQ 
impeached  ( n.  c  <lli)  of  esitortian^y  Cai 

mitted  suicide  befora  tne  IbtuialiUes  af  i&e  ind 


thfti  the  vetdiet  «m  4 


him«  lonhf 


iiSlSiktZ 


and  ihui  averted  iKe  diaht^ 
ruin  whkh  wonld  have  been  enluDed  up- 
\j  by  a  public  eondemiiatiou  aiid  by  the 
-i  ©f  pMpprty  vhieh  it  iurolvfid.  (Val. 
12.  I  7;  Plut.  CVi  9iCicadAttl  4.) 
lui  Maoer  wa«  rety  probably  the  Huue 
the  amudut  of  that  name  so  frequently 
Kod  othen,  and  with  the  orator 
Brmitu  (cc  64,  67,  cotnp.  de  Leg, 

igh  tfeere  t«  not  tuOkient  evidenoe 

«a  in  proaonndng  with  conJiideiice  on 

Ity.     Young  Calvui  being  that  ui  the 

beirft  of  hi»  fkitheft  doToted  himfelf 

*rith  fLTijurular  tea],  and  submitted  to  ex- 

diftci[>t]ne,  in  order  tliat  the  wbi^le  uf 

strength  iDiKbt  be  coDcantmted  upon  m- 

iKirwils.  (Plin.  //.  S\  xxxir,  5€.)     But 

apptiaMioo  teemi  to  batv  eaibebkd 

i  hit  ooDstitiiitioii,  Ibr  ht  died  in  bU 

im^  certahiTy  not  laler  tb«n  m  hii  d^Mh  or 

r  (Cic.  Urul,  82,  ad  Fam.  xr.  21),  Imt- 

d  him  twenty-one  orationt.     The  oaiuca 

tly  of  tbfTKe  have  been  preserved  :  agiiiuBt 

agiun«t  DrtifitB ;  for  He«stui ;  for  C  Caio, 

ition  againit  whom  waa  conducted  by 

'oUio ;  and  afininst  Vatiniuii,  who  \\'a%  de- 

r  Cioem.     Thit  ki«t^  which  wom  divided 

al  partif  was  hU  iint  elfbrt  at  the  baj-, 

delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  agt^ 

^1  It  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 

in  termt  of  ttrcing  commendation  (f^^^. 

34);  and  from  Seneca  {CmUrov.  iii. 

dial  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 

L  m  energeticAlly  were  they  ur^ged  upon 

ftnd  M  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 

,  that  the  accuhed^  unable  to  restrain  hiA 

litarted  np  in  the  midst  of  the  pte&diiig, 

pionately  exclaimed,   ^  Itogo  rot,  jtidioes 

diiertuc  est,  ideo  me  diunimn  oporteat  ?"* 

HcoDtiderable  fragments  which  have  been 

of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 

1  aa  to  enable  us  ^  form  any  estiniale  cf 

■  of  Galimft ;  but  we  gather  from  the  les> 

Cieero,  Qnintilian«  and  the  author  of  the 

m  the  decline  of  ekii^nenee,  that  his  cem- 

irere  carefully  maulded  after  the  models 

school,  and  w«re  remarkAble  for  ihe 

I3M^  and  deep  reteorch  which  they  dis- 

it  were  so  ebborately  polished  as  to  ap 

lent  in  ease,  vigour,  and  freshness ;  and 

e  they  were  listened  to  with  duliffht  and 

i  hy  men  of  education,  they  fell  cnmp»- 

ontd  Upon  an  uncultivated  nu- 

ic  ud  Fam,  %r,  *2l ;  Quiutil.  x.  1,  §  1 1 L 

,  lit.  10.  111.;  DmI,deOruL  17,21,25; 

rtrw.tc.) 

ba  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
'  lieh,  although  of  a  light  aiid  •pur^ 
)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
'  high  gemu*—«f  elegies  whose 
IS,  especially  of  thiit  on  the 
of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  hnvts  been 
by  Catullus,  Proper! iui,  and  Ovid 
lampoons   (/'amosa   epigram mutu) 
\  and  their  ^tL-llites,  the  bit- 
bi»en  ctfnunemttnitcHl  by  Sue- 
to  believe,  from  the  ciriti- 
EfK  L  H)  and  Aulas  GelliuH  {xlx. 
of  CalvuB,  like  the  lighter  etfu^ 
with  which  they  are  so  ofiun 
il  wil  ftod  gnecto  but  wci«  nevti^ 
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thelcss  marked  by  a  certain  harsbtwss  of  expcessioii 
and  venilication  which  offended  the  fiutidious  ean 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  stiuiothneM  of 
the  poets  of  the  Aupust^in  Cfmrt*  They  we«  un- 
doubtedly much  reiid,  so  that  even  Uoniee,  whoso 
contemptuous  sneer  {StL  i.  10.  1(>)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jcttlou*y,  cannot  avoid 
indirwtly  ndcnowledging  aud  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  Ut  tht^lr  real  merits  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  othen^  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  ore  so  few  and  tridiuK, 
none  extending  beyond  two  liui^  that  they  do  not 
eiiablB  ua  to  fonn  any  opinion  for  ourselves*  Wo 
hear  of  an  Ejnikidatmttm  (PrisctiUi,  v.  8^  p.  19^, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  /</,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Virsi.  Ed.  vL  47,  viii,  4);  and  of  a  Hi^tponadeum 
prttecfMium^  levelled  ogninst  the  notorious  Herroo- 
genes  Tigellius  (SchoL  Cruq.  tui  Nor.  Sat.  i.  3.  3 ; 
Cic,  ad  Fam.  vii.  '24) ;.  but  with  these  exceptions^ 
tbe  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  {Pliii,  Ep, 
iv.  14.  S  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  v.  3 ;  CatulL  icvL ;  Pro- 
pert  ii.  19,  40,  ii.  25,  89  j  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61 ; 
Senec,  Ccmtrw.Lc!  Sneton.  Jul,  Gjm.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
statnrt*,  and  hence  the  vehement  actioo  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  tha 
benches,  and  nndving  violently  Inwards  the  seats 
of  his  op|M>neBtA,  waa  in  such  ludicrous  contm»t 
with  his  stunted  and  Insigiiihciint  person,  Umt 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  bceu  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  ^  isala- 
putium  discrtuju,**  **  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb.'* 
(CatulL  Uv,;  Senec.  ChnttQP,  /,  c.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  hu  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus ;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fn  ii.  4)  ^foccr  Licinius,  probably 
after  hii  father;  and  hetico  hit  full  designatioD 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article* 

The  mcMsi  complete  account  of  Liciuius  Colvus  ia 
given  in  the  esiuiy  of  Weichert  **l)e  C.  Lici&io 
Calvo  poelii"  {Fntt/fM,  Fori.  Luiia,  Li  pa.  1B30); 
but  it  is  so  full  »f  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  dc  Burigny  in  tlie 
Memoirs  of  the  Aotdemj  of  Inscnptions  and  IMlea 
Letires,  vol.  xxxi.  |W.  K,} 

CALVUS,    ATlJENODtyRUa      [Atumno- 

CALVUS,  k  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
cout^ul  H.  €t  1 42.     [Mkibllu^] 

CALVUS,  CN.  COrtiN^ELlUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  a  a  222,     [SciFioJ 

CA'LYllE  [Kax6€v)<,  two  mytlricaJ  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedan 
becunie  the  fiither  of  Bucolion  (Horn.  IL  vi.  23 ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  otber  a  prieatesa  of 
of  Juno.     (Viq;.  Jrw.  viL  419.)  [Uaj 

CA'LYCK(KaAiJifTj),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  n  daughter  of  Aeoluii  and  Knorete,  and  muther 
of  Kndymion  (ApoHud.  i  7.  §§  3,  5);  the  secoud 
a  daugbler  of  Ilecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  hv 
Poaeidom  (Hygin.  FuL  157)j  aiid  tbo  tliird  la 
mentioned  by  Ai>ollodurus  (iii.  L  §  5)  Amonf  the 
dciiighters  of  Dmuiusj  but  the  wbola  pmngt  ia 
prolkiibly  corrupt.  [L*  S.J 

CA'LYUON  {KaXvS^t^},  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pn>no«,  married  to  Aeolia,,  by  whom  he  becune 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Protogenein-  He  was 
a-gartbd  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetoliau  town  of 
CrtlydoD.  ( Apoliod.  L  7.  §  7 ;  Sleph.%a.i.r. )  [L..S.  | 

CALYOO'NIUS  (KaAt^tt;yi«i),  a  sunuuue  vf 
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DioD^TiiUi  whoB«  itimgtf  was  carried  frtrni  Cnljdon 
to  P&txae  (Paua.  rii,  2L  |  1),  and  of  Melwiger, 
the  Hero  in  tbe  Calvdouian  liunt,  (Or.  Met,  viii 
231.)  '  [L.  a] 

CALYNTHUS  (KdXvpeoj),  a  itatnary  of  an- 
eertain  countrr,  contemporary  with  Onniaa,  a  c. 
4CB-44G.    (Paiift.  x.  13.  §  5,)  [W-  L] 

CALYPSO  (KoAuW).  Und«?r  thi*  name  wo 
find  in  Hoiitwd  {Thi-ng,  3.^9)  a  dfttightcr  of  Oceaniis 
mid  T<.'lh\>,aiiid  in  ApolbdoniB  (i.  %  §  7)  a  dutigh- 
ttT  of  Nereus  while  th&  Homme  Calypso  is  de- 
»crii)ed  AA  a  daughter  of  Atks.  (Off.  L  .^0.)  Thih 
lait  Calyp&a  wiu  a  iiymph  inhabiting  the  i»land  of 
UKJ'gia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odyast^us  was  thrown 
when  he  was  ithipwrecked.  CaJyp««>  loved  the  no- 
lo rtnnatc  hero,  and  promised  him  ctnnsol  youth 
and  ifninortality  if  he  would  remain  T>-ith  her.  8he 
det(lin(^d  him  in  her  island  fur  seven  yeara,  nntil  at 
length  fthe  was  obliged  hy  the  gi>dB  to  allow  him 
to  continue  hii  journey  homewurdt.  (Od.  t.  20, 
&c,  vii.  !*54t«tc,)  [L.  S,] 

CAMATE'IlUS,ANDR0NrcrTSfAF8pd«K0j 
Ka^rtj^ttv),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Mrniuid  Com- 
tienns  (a*  t»,  1 143  tn  118(1),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  S-M^antueK  nnd  promoted  him  to 
the  office*  of  prrw^fect  of  the  city  and  praefect  of 
thiJ  0'7A»,  r,  e,  pmefectu*  vigiluia,  or  pmi^ect  of  the 
imperial  guarJj,  Catnaterus  ia  said  to  hare  b<?en 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  *j)eaik4*r. 
He  ii  the  author  of  seveml  theologieo- plemiail 
works,  nu  cxtiacl  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  hsui 
appearvfl  in  print.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  ^Avri^prrriKik^  a  dialogue  agsunit  the 
Latint.  A  portion  of  thii  work  which  relate*  to  the 
Prueeasio^/irUut Sanctis  wa««ibse<[uently  refuted  by 
J.  Vccni*,  and  both  the  nriginal  and  the  refutation 
are  pnut<>d  in  L.  Allatiu***  firaccia  OrlAijdojt.  ii, 
p.  287,  A,c.  His  other  work*  are  *till  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicut  Cainaterua  wa»  the  fhther  of 
Joannes  Ducais  to  whom  Euktathiui  dedicated  hi]» 
commentaiy  on  IHonysiuii  Periegi'tea.  (Cave,  HiM. 
LU,  '\,  p.  »>75,  with  Wharton's  Append,  p,  24 ; 
Fabric,  BiLL  Graec.  ri.  p,  127B.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'HIjS,  JOANXKS  ('I*^Ki^f  Ka^«^ 
Tiip6\)^  patriarch  of  Constautinopte  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  l'JU4.  We  have  four  uunbie  linei  in  pnuao  of 
him,  wbieh  were  written  by  Ephiaemua,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  Alktiuj,  De  Gyfutram,  &c  (i.  p. 
7-4.)  Nicolaui  Comnenu*  (Pra^noi*  M^Uttff.  p. 
251  j  mentioua  on  oraliun  of  nis  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  inarriage  of  Consobrini^  !&  printed 
in  Freher'B  Jtu  Graecum  (ir.  p.  285).  An  epiiiie 
of  J.  Camaterat  addrewied  to  Innocent  111.  it 
printed  in  a  Latin  tmnslation  among  the  letter*  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  Litter.  In  thi« 
letter  Catnalenii  expn'^ftset  hi*  wonder  at  the  Ho- 
man  ehurvh  ai^uintng  the  title  of  the  umirtrial 
chunA.  Among  the  other  worki  of  hi*  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  there  it  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenui,  and  en- 
titled irtp)  ^<M>SiaKov  KiiK\ou  Mai  r&w  AkA^^f  dhrdrr^n' 
fm>  iv  odpar^.  (Cave,  Hift.  Lit,  i  p.  693  ;  Fabric. 
BiU,  Crare.  h.  p,  154,  Ac.*  xi  p,  279,  Ate.)  (L.8.] 
CAM  HA  I  LES  (Ka^auMrO*  ^^  ^^^'^^^^  *^^  & 
horde  of  Guula  before  they  invatled  Greece  in  o.  c. 
279.  The  barbarian*  were  at  fint  few  in  nunilHir, 
Iml  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forcei  had 
iijereo«ed  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  weiv  dirtded 
into  three  great  omtie*,  which  wen?  placed  under 
f  ^^f«»thria^  Bnmnua,  and  Botgia» ;  and  Cambaule« 
mfft  heard  ot  rPana  x.  19.  g  4.)    [L.  i\J 
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CAMBY  LUS  {Ka^\m},  i  iihi—iJb  4tf  tla 

Cretajii  engng^  in  the  •efnoe  of  AaskAm  UL 
inii.c.2l4  lie  and  hia  men  Vffe  «DB«toi  vMk 
tbe  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  Mi<|M>lb  af  Saiftt 
during  the  war  ngainal  AeliMlia,  tlia  mm  «l  As6» 
muchuL  He  allowed  himself  to  bo  dmwii  ktti 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  tip  Achanw  U  A** 
tiochuis  by  Doh*,  who  reoeiTc<l  a  hj|E»  mm  <i 
money  from  Sotibiua,  the  agvnt  of  Ptomy,  Ibrlb 
purpote  of  aMitting  Achaeua  to  aaqipa,  talk 
money  wat  divided  btftween  BoUa  vad  Onalifli^ 
and  inifeead  of  aetttai;  Aehacna  frei^  tlwf  chb» 
nicated  the  ploa  to  Aiitiachii%  who  a^tta  w»iiA4 
them  richly  for  delivering  Acbaeua  t^  la  lia^ 
(Polrb,  viii.  17^^3  ;  comp.  AcH^ftiia.)    [UK] 

CAMBY'SES  {KnuSvinti),  1.  Thm  hl^  4 
Cynu  the  Great,  according  to  f  l^roilotea  a04  X^ 
nophon,  the  feaner  of  whom  tclla  vm  (L  lUTlttal 
Astyoget,  being  tetnfied  by  a  djcaa«  nmhti 
from  marrying  hi*  daughter  Mandaiia  l»  a  lli4i^ 
and  ga%'e  her  to  Cambyie*,  a  Pafaba  ol  slit 
blood,  hut  of  ATI  >  '       >  tamper.  (C«sftAi^ 

l4.)    The  fath.  .  t  i»  alioedled  *€fni 

by  fierodotni  (u  i  .  , ;.  .  ,>  tio  rbetorioal  a  pMi^ 
aa  the  speech  of  Xerxe*  (Hermi.  t\L  \  I)  vviart 
not  look  for  exact  norumcy  tn  tbe  gmmlo^*  Xt^ 
nophon  (Cyrop.  i  2)  calU  C^mbyw  tbe  tmf  4 
Peniim  nnd  he  nfterwaitl«  speaki  of  bki  {PJi^ 
viii.  h)  as  *'till  reigning  after  the  capture  of  ^tk^ 
Ion,  B.  c.  53H.  But  we  cannot  of  cottr«t  rMl  ml 
on  the  filittementa  in  a  nimanc«.  ^^^  mjrrm-ni^ 
Cte«ia»  diffen  from  the  alxjVff.    [.\ 

2.  A  Bon  of  Cyru»  the  Great,  In  ^ 

iug  to  Cte«ia»,  by  Caitaadano  aeeonlisg  to  li«9» 
dotut,  who  ftett  a»ide  a*  a  Hction  the  ^C?9** 
»tory  of  hi*  having  hod  Nitetia,  the  daufkicr  4 
Aprie*,  for  his  mother,  Thtt  Aonie  Niteti*  aypni 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  ia  aat  fOf 
consistent  with  chronology,  aa  the  ffimhinf  m 
CanibyBe»:  and  it  if  Mid  that  the  drtectlaaifii 
fraud  of  Anuiti*  in  tuhttituting  her  for  hi*  aai 
daughter,  whom  Camlurieft  Kiui  demanded  6r  W 
seraglirs  wn^    '  ^,f  the  invasiuu  of  ^ff|llf 

the  hitter  . c-oj  of  hit  nsiffn«ac.lt(^ 

There  is,   1  <,»  occotinn  to  loak  ki mj 

other  mntire  than  tbe  tanie  aintiitMni  mkiA  W94i 
have  led  Cynu  tu  the  eratefpnae^  had  Mi  Mi  hm 
■pared,  iM-aides  that  Egypt*  baTixig  brm  «tii|ii«d 
hy  Nebiirhndiierxar,  i«em«  to  haur  f<jna<d  iF^ 
tion  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (Se«  Jciwi.  iM. 
xlvi. ;  Eaek.  xxix. — xxxii, ;  Newbin«  O*  Ai  ^W 
pIfMtt,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  ^c.;  comp.  Hvrod.  i  77  )  Ii 
hit  invaaioR  of  the  eoiuitfy,  Camhy«i#  hmiAhr 
Ilerodotui  to  have  beon  aid«d  by  Phanoa^aCtal 
of  Hahcamnuuft,  who  !  n  ^mmrr^d 

Amn^fe;  and,  by  hit  L'rf«4aD  ki^ib- 

tajned  the  aMiatance  t>l .^u  cbitAal^iii 

thui  teaired  a  lofe  paatage  through  the 

a  vupply  of  water  for  hi«  army,     ~ 

rading  force  r^ched  Egypt, 

Aticreeded  by  hie  tnn,  who  ii 

by  ttertKlntiift,   and   Amyrti^na  by  CUak^    A^ 

cordiuLT   to    ('ti*«bH,    tbe  cooqitval  cf   tefl  *** 

mainly  etrecti«d  throu^'h  thi<  tmrhitr^  of  ChIv' 

pbeuM,  one  of  the  favon  h«  «|  ||bi 

tmti  king,  who  put  Ct^n 

p»Met  on  coitditiod  of  bciu^  mjul*  Tieiiay  if  ^ 

ci>uhtry.     But  Herodotua  mokvi  no  inantwn  iilfc* 

•»f  thtt  itttrigua*  or  of  the  iu^galar  olsnl^ps  If 

which  Polyaenui  nyt  (tii*  t),  thai  MtelUB  *■ 

liikeQ  almoet   without  itaUtanea.     Ua  talk  «■ 
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Hk^  thai  n  cinzic  battl^^  in  which  t1it!i  Perki&tis 
■stiirioit^*  derided  tbc  £»te  <if  l^gypt ;  and, 
p  *otn<r  of  the  conquer^  held  »ut  fur  a  while 
onphrs  they  wi'n;  tiiinUy  obli^rd  to  cnpitn- 
Ittc^and  Uie  whole  nation  sutimittcil  to  Ounl\vsi«. 
Il«  veenv^  *lso  thi^  ToUmtary  fcuhmiftKii»n  ut  ifie 
Ottttk  citiMv  Cyrene  nnd  Ikrca  [Me  p.  477,  h. J, 
siidl  of  tb«  tieighbonring  Libyan  tnbcft,  iiuiJ  pro- 
jtcttd  fit«h  pipt>ditionft  agziinfit  thi*  Avthii>pinn», 
vbo  mttv  eallrd  the  **  long-lived/"  nnd  iilti'  ngiunit 
Gimb^gr  and  the  Ammoniant.  Having  M't  out  on 
kb  mueh  to  Aethiopio,  he  wm  compelled  by  ^%'nnt 
«r  pruvri&ionfe  to  irtuni ;  tha  anny  which  be  tent 
againafc  the  Ammonutm  perithed  in  the  tande;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  ft-Il  to  the  gTt>und  in  cotiie- 
qnroce  of  the  refiual  of  the  Phoeniciont  to  art 
agalnct  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refiital  aervct 
Id  «hew  what  u  ind«^ed  of  itself  suffieiently  ohvioui^ 
ham  unportant  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
ftiMBBttcial  point  of  view,  while  that  ngaiu«t  the 
ABBDliiaiia,  had  it  tucceeded,  would  probably 
htf«  opnned  to  the  Pendant  the  cam  ran- trade  of 
the  deaert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  lii,  ]-^2^ ;  Cte».  Pen,  9; 
JilBk.  L  9^  ettinp.  Ht?ereii'»  J/ncan  Naiitms,  fol.  L 

Ctebjaet  oppnin  to  have  rnled  Egypt  with  a 
Umi  and  ttr*>ng  hand ;  and  to  him  pt^rhap*  we 
beat   refer  the   prwJiction  of  iKitah :    **Tlie 
a  will  I  pre  orer  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
•*(!».  xiJt.  -J ;  sec  Vitringn,  ad  ttM\)i  and  it  it 
I  We  that  hi»  tyranny  to  the  conqnert*  d,  t*>gothcT 
irith  the  intulut  offered  by  htm  to  their  tmtional 

•^on,  may  have  cnuied  some  exaggeration  in 
account!  of  hii  msidncM,  which,  in  fact,  the 
^tiani  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  But,  allowing 
feMii«  overstatement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  ( Herod, 
iu.  53)  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  pliytical  tendency 
lo  inaanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  de«pot)Btn 

tid  atcm  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  cnpndout 
will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
ay.  He  had  lonp  net  the  law*  of  Persia  at 
mce  by  lu.:  Otters,  one  of  whom  he 

it  wM  to  ha\'  n  a  !it  of  jwaition  lireuuse 

«b«  lamenied  l-  j.  .^i  vr-i  J^nierdis  whom  he  Iind 
voted  to  be  *Uin.  Of  the  death  of  this  prinee, 
jmd  of  the  evrnts  thnt  fallowed  upon  it,  diflerent 
^Bvonts  arv*  given  by  Herodotus  and  Cto«in«.  The 
^^Ber  relates  that  C-amhy6e&,  akmicd  by  a  drenm 
^Hkh  sMsuied  to  (wruud  his  brother's  greatnesf,, 
j^^K  a  eonftdeuiial  njininter  minud  Prexaspes  to 
Vna  with  ordMm  to  put  tnm  to  rinith  Afterwards, 
a  Magian,  wiko  bi>re  the  Mitue  mime  ua  the  deceased 
greatly  reseiulJetl  hmi  in  ap^tearance, 
tage  of  tl»e*««  circuniAtaiiifs  to  personate 
op  A  cLini  to  ihr  tlirone  [Smxhoi^^], 
ibys*  '   '     iiiiKhiiiig   through   Syriu 

tKk  !"■  I  lit  ft  phice  named  Eeba- 

ac^i^  li  in  the  thighi  fi.c.  5'21. 

to  Ctosias.^  the  raime  of  the  king^s  mnr- 
W11&  Tanyoxarret,  and   a  Magian 
ilates  arcu^ed  him  to  the  king  of  an 
oIl     After  his  death  by  poison, 
conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis^ 
penufiate   him.      The  fmud 
at  first,  fnmi  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Miigian  i»d  the  mnrJerwd  prince;  at 
laa^tlt,  bowel er,  Amytia  discovenMl  it,  and  died  of 
^■hhIi  ahicb  she  had  volunlarilv  Lken,  imprecau 
^HcUfica  on  Cambyses,   The  king  died  at  Ek'nbylon 
^Km  aecidftital  wound  i»  the  Uiigh^  and  Sphenda- 
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dAtet  con  tinned  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces,  and  ronintaintMi  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  lii.  27-38,  Cl-66  4  Cles.  /Vi«. 
10-1'2;  Diod.  .£«*.  tie  Viri.  el  ViL  p.  55*>,  ed. 
WesA. ;  Stmb.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  ei(j ;  Just, 
i,  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii,  S9J,  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambys<»  by  the  name  of  ff f ow Jri^f, 
ill  renH'nibmnce  of  his  tyranny*  [E.  R] 

CAM  HI li US  (Kd^ripor),  a  son  of  Cercaphut 
and  Cydippe,  ajid  a  grandson  of  Helioa.  Tbo  towu 
ofCarafirufi,  in  Khodes,  is  said  to  have  deiivrd  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod,  v.  57;  Pind.  OL  vii^  l;i5, 
with  the;  SchoL;  EusUith,«J7/t>wi.  p.  .1150  [L,  S.J 
CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  phvbicians  of  Augus- 
tus, who  Hppeam  to  have  lived  after  Artorius,  nnd 
to  have  been  Micceeded  by  Antonius  Musa,  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  {H.  N.  xix.  118),  t«lls 
uat,  tiiat  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  rccummendation  of  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit.  tW.  A.  OJ 
CAME^NAE,  not  Cdmoena&i  were  Romati  divi- 
nitiea  whose  name  is  connected  with  eKirmtm  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  wealM  find  the  form* 
QumttHtey  Oirvumae^  and  Otrm^UtL  The  Came- 
mm  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  ihty 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
bter  tradi lions  represent  them  as  having  been  iji- 
troduced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [A?«tb* 
voRTA.]  The  third  ww^  Carmenta  or  Carmen tis» 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  tbc  foot  of  the  Ca  pi  to  tine  hill,  ai]d  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmentiilis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebmtcd  in  her  honour,  see  Didt.  e^' Ant,  «.  r, 
Cartnentalia,  The  traditiont  wliich  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  wonhip  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  ongina)  mmiti  was  Nicostmte,  and  that  she 
was  called  Canuentis  from  her  prophetic  powers, 
(Serv.  &d  Acit.  viii,  5 J,  336 1  Dionys.  i.  15,  3-2,) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evaiidcr,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  6cd  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles,  She 
was  put  to  dmth  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
year*,  and  tlien  obtained  divine  honours,  (DionyiL 
i.  3U&cO  Hyginua  {Fab,  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  tifteen  chamcters  of  the  Grrek 
alphnU't,  which  Evauder  introduced  mto  Latium, 
into  Homan  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Kgcria.  [.\icOKaiA.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Hoitmn  poets, 
evi-n  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
apply  the  tinine  of  Camenae  to  the  Mu^es,  { Hartang, 
lUt  Keln,  ft  Horn,  ii.  p.  IfUI,  Ac.)  [L.  al 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  {'lUi^vrn  Ka^ 
I'tdra),  cubuclesius,  or  Usurer  of  ihp  croi»i<T,  to  the 
arcbbiMhop  of  Thessulonien,  was  iin  cy^'-witnesa  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  a.  n.  &t>4 
A*  a.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  reuegiwle,  who  h^ld  a 
command  under  tlie  Arabs,  made  a  dec<t>nt  in  thnt 
year  nmr  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  lifty*f<inr 
fthips  chiefly  manned  with  negro  abves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundensd  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
(Jreek  empire,  and  salted  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Caineniala  and 
seTeraJ  of  his  fiuntly,  who  would  have  been  pot  ta 
death  by  the  Arnb^  liad  not  Cameniata  saved  bis 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  when 
the  inhabitants  hod  buried  part  of  tbett 
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Thtf  Ambft,  however,  did  not  roAtore  him  to  liberty, 
but  cairifd  liiia  lo  Tamuft  In  Cilicia  for  the  purpose 
of  exrhanging  him  for  Arab  priBoncn  who  hod 
been  taken  by  tbv  Oreekt.  At  TarftUA,  Camoniatm 
wrote  a  detcription  of  the  capture  of  Tliea«ilotiic&, 
ciuilled  'IwdEwow  KhipiKov  xal  Kov€oyK\ttaiov  tow 
KA;ur*'iaTDv  tit  tiJ**  iiKwrir  r^t  8ff<rcraAorJjn7T, 
which  ift  commonly  called  hy  ju  l^tin  title  **  De 
Kvcidio  Theualonicenfti.^^  It  U  dividend  into  tc- 
veiity-nine  eltaptera,  and  ii  a*  itiiport«nt  for  the 
plunder  of  Thetidonica  by  the  Amb«  m  the  work 
of  Joonnet  Ani^osta  for  the  lock  of  the  laroe  town 
by  the  Turk*  in  1430.  Tho  Giwk  text  of  thii 
elcgsnt  work  waa  firtt  published^  with  a  Latin 
IrAAEilation,  by  Loo  AlUtius  in  hia  Xufi^utera^  1  fi53- 
^65^0,  where  it  ia  diiiided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  CombelifiiuSf  who  pub- 
lished tt  with  an  improved  Latin  traimlaLion  in  hia 
**  HiiFtoriae  Byiantinae  Scriptorc*  pott  Thcopha^ 
nem,**  Pans  1685,  fol^  which  forms  part  of  the 
Pariiian  **(>)rpui  Script.  Hist,  Bywuil.*'  Coml*e- 
fisius  divided  it  into  toventy-nine  chapter*.  The 
third  and  last  edition^  in  the  Bonn  Collection^  was 
niil}liihed  by  Em.  Bokker  together  with  TheopHanes 
(contintmtUA),  Symon  Magisler,  and  Oeorjfius  Mo- 
nachus,  Bonn,  1838,  Svo.  (Fabric  Bi6L  Grtuc  vii. 
pw  6H3 ;  Hanckios,  Dd  Scr^.  HitL  B^tami.  p.  403, 
liLe,|  the''AA9<rif  of  loaniiea  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERrNUS,  the  name  of  on  old  pAtrieinn 
family  of  the  Siilpicia  geni,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  andent  town  of  Cameria  or  Ca- 
meriimi^  in  Lntium,  The  Comerini  frrquently  held 
the  highest  odicc»  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic;  but  after  ».  c.  345,  when  Scr.  Sulpi- 
citLB  Dimeritma  Rufus  Wiis  consuU  wo  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  jears,  till  Q. 
SulpictUB  Cameiintii  obtained  the  consulship  in 
a.  o,  9.  The  fiuoOy  was  reckoned  one  (»f  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  tunes  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii,  DO,  yiii.  38.) 

1,  SbiU  Sui.PiCIUS  P.  F.  CAMIRlNT^sCoRNUTtJft, 

consul  D.  c  500  with  M\  Tulliu**  Lotigus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing taemornble  took  phice  in  that  yi^ar,  but 
Diotiysiua  npeaks  of  a  funnidable  cx^n&piracy  to  re- 
store the  Tar^uins  which  was  detected  aud  irruahed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  fail  onUeague, 
Camertnas  held  the  consuUhip  alone.  Dionysins 
pfila  A  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  nnewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  B^c. 
4J<K.  (Liv.  ii.  19  ;  l}mny%,  v.  52,  hh,  57,  ri,  20 ; 
Cic.  BrwL  16;  Zon.if.  vii,  13.) 

2,  Q.  StrUTcius  CAMsaiNtrs  CoKMnrs,  consul 
a.  €,  4t*0  with  Sp.  LnruJufi  Fluvu<»«  He  wan  after- 
tvjutlB  one  of  the  entbn»>ty  sent  to  tntcrceite  with 
<*uric»Lumji  when  the  bitter  wna  advancing  agntnst 
Hume.  (Dionys.  vii.  6a,  viii.  '21.) 

3,  Saa.  SuLPiciua  Skr.  r.  Sxn.  v*  Cauvkiuva 
CuKNUTVS  consul  n.  c  41 1 1  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tiliU  was  brouf^ht  forward  a  xsrond  time  fur  a  re- 
b>nn  in  the  laws,  (Liv.  iii.  lU;  Diouys.  x.  1; 
liiiKl.  xi.  84  i  Plin,  H.  S\  ii.  57.)  This  hiw, 
however^  was  snccessftilly  resisted  by  the  pairi- 
rkna;  but  when  in  8.  c.  451  it  was  resolved  to 
«end  tbne  ambniiiulors  into  Ureooe  to  collect  tn* 

'  IbmatioB  tvapecting  the  kws  of  the  Greek  states 
£br.  Cnmerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Diou^sius  (^  52),  though  Livy  calU  him  (iii. 
31}  Publiiii.  The  aiubassiu]<»rs  remained  thrve 
ye^iT  ;i  thair  faium  6er.  Cauicthuns 

wit-  iM9f  of  the  docainTicAtB  iliac* 
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451.  (Lit.  til  33:  Dionm  t.  SIK^)    la  a 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  under  tile  tm 
Quincttus  Capitolinus  and  AfHfp*  FoiiBi 
linus  in  the  grvat  battle    mtnit  fh^  VdU  mi 
Aequi  fought  in  that  year.    (lir.  ii.  70.) 

4.  P.  SiTtFjaua  Csmsb^lhus^  (Ii?.  fi.  HI 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  SuLFfaua  Sm*  v.  Sm.  it.  Caxmani 
CoRMUTUi^  son  m  gniiidMB  of  K«w  8,  <a«dv 
tribune  in  B.  c.  40?  and  ^n  ill  SML  (Um^v% 
14;  Diod,  xiv.  3a,  «'2.) 

6.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Q.  f,  Sct< 
son  of  No. .%  consul  B.  c.  393;  aii4  ailattij 
in  39U  in  the  hitter  of  which  yean  be  ttrntm/k 
the  war  againil  the  Salpinatra,  nnA  ibitM  if  i 
great  quantity  of  booty  froiD  their  Icfrilory.  (\m. 
V.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xi*.  99,  107.)  M*  «••  sm  tf 
the  three  ititerreges  in  ]t.c.  3B7.  (Ldv.  vi.  5«) 

7.  C.  SuLpiciua  CiiMiiiiNUft,  umad 
in  ac  382,  and  censor  in  390  witli  Sfw 
l^gillenajs  Albinus.  But  no  censna  «v  1iA«B 
this  year,  as  Camemua  lestgned  HU  offics  cs  As 
death  of  his  colleii|iia.  (Ut.  vi  22  ;  Diod.  sf.4l; 
Lir.  vL  27*) 

8.  SsR,  SttLricirs  CAMitatsttrs  Rurm^  tm/A 
B-c  :U5,  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  jrvl  66.) 

9.  Q.  SULPICU'S  Q,  p.  Q.    !tf.  CAJCTRtXtTI^  •• 

consul  in  a.  d.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  cnpifv 
Vespasian.  (Suet,  Fey.  3 ;  Plin.  //,  A;  vi.  H. 
i.  49.) 

10.  SuLprcica  C^iMBaixDn,  w«a  ^iiniwiwl  4 
Africa  together  with  Pomponiui  Sllva&ns,  nA  m 
their  return  to  Rome  in  jL  D^  59,  thej  ««a  \0k  m 
cufled  on  account  of  their  extorlioDi  )sMX  tlMirjnmMI 
but  were  acquitted  hy  the  erapcmr  NcfOu  fTi^li^ 
xiii.  hi.)  Soon  afterwardst  howetcr^  N«<i  Ml 
Cameriuus  and  his  sou  to  deaths  aecoidiqi  tt  Ohi 
CasAiui  (kiii.  IS),  for  no  other  reaaoa  but  beoHV 
they  ventured  \*i  make  use  of  the  ttmuWM  Pj 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  iusulf^ 
Nero  ckimad  as  an  exclusive  prerogntive  br  ytf 
•elf.  It  aimean  from  Pliny  {Kj^  t,  9)^  that  ikj 
wera  aeensed  by  M*  RegiUiu. 

CAMERl'NUS,  a  Rmiuui  poaC,  luiiiwiygiri 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  fiaptn*  ol  Tnj  If 
Herculea.  No  portion  of  this  lay  h«i  ben  flir 
served,  nor  do  we  find  any  aUnslon  lo  the  mn  tf 
its  author  except  in  a  single  Uiie  ef  tht 
from  Pontua.  The  supposition,  that  tht 
Trojtie  mentioned  by  Apulaias  (die 
§  1<>)  is  the  productton  in  qneatioii,  mmn  la  fiit 
on  no  evidence  whatever.    (Ov.  EkK,  tm.  FmL  iv^ 

16.20.)  rw.Rj 
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iumed  name  of  a  runaa'ay  slave,  whom  nail  mtm 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Oetau  Ha  a^ 
hi*  appearance  in  the  reign  of  VitvUitM,  8a4  Hi 
object  seems  to  have  btan  to  apset  tha  garffoaMl 
of  Vitelliuik  Ue  pf««cndcd  to  haw  hna  Mmi 
to  quit  Home  in  tae  tiina  of  Kef<m  wd  1*  !■«« 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Hiatiiib  hteum  It 
lielonged  to  the  family  of  the  Cr«sti«  arlio  had  !n|* 
puisessiuus  there.  He  sturceeded  in  issilhlinf 
around  him  the  pupuUtcUf  and  evnv 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wishod  for  « 
tion*  The  pfetender,  huwevsr, 
hrr)?;;'^'  K..f ....  Vitellius;  and  when  hia  ml 
wjiA  he  was  executed  la  tk 

*kv.^  rii.  7^>  (U 

CAMhli^  ih«*  imniii  of  two  mythical  fmmm 
in  VirgiL  {Attu  z.  562,  xii.  2:^1^  &c)    \\^  S. 
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CAMILLA,  A  diuiKhter  of  kini;  MetAbus  cif  tho 
Votbciaii  town  of  PriTemum.  VVhen  her  6ith(^r, 
•spelled  by  li»  Bubject&,  came  in  hi«  flight  to  the 
tinrr  Amm^utiait  be  tied  hi«  mhni  dnughtor,  wham 
ha  Imd  prvrititidy  devoted  to  the  aervtcv  of  DiAJna, 
ir,  snd  hurkHl  it  acmsa  the  rirer.  ile 
1  twum  &fu^it,  and  on  n^ehiop:  the  op- 
bonk  he  found  his  child  uninjured.  He 
het  with  hioi,  tnd  bad  her  fluekled  hy  a 
mmn*  He  brought  her  up  in  pure  imtidenhood, 
tnd  tlifl  bocKtoe  one  of  the  awi  ft- footed  »ervtiiilE  of 
Dims,  acctiitomed  to  the  chAM<  mid  to  war.  In 
^e  war  between  Aeneas  »nd  Tuniua  she  a6BiBtcd 
tile  lalt«r,  and  wa*  slain  by  Anina,  Dianii 
i««Bged  her  death  by  «endtng  Opii  to  kill  Aniiis, 
ind  10  neteoe  the  bcidr  of  CuiitiUa.     (V''irg,  Aen, 

Bfi.)  ^rviut  (ad  Am.  xl  &4S  and  5i}D)  remarks^ 
^■ft  «h«  WAS  allied  Caniillii  becan»e  she  was  en- 
|Md  in  the  tinriee  of  Uiana^  since  all  youthful 
pTMrt—Bi  W«f9  wdled  Camilke  by  the  KtniBcau*. 
Thai  tbere  wen  iuch  CBI1^ill^  a&  well  ns  Conimi 
al  Rome  is  ejcpresalv  stated  by  Diony«iiia.  (ii.  21, 
"      ,  $,  P.  Caki/liu.)  [L.  S.} 

ILLUS,aGaUic  chief.  [Brutus,  No,  17,] 
IlLLUS,  the  name  of  n  patrician  hmily  of 
tb«  Puria  giTUB, 

I.  M.  FiTaiUH  Cauivvv9j  wbb«  aoooidii^  to 
iAry  {v,  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
ihtt*  ill  B*  c  403.  In  thia  year  Livy  nientionn 
i^l^  cofisiilar  tribunes,  a  number  which  does  not 
WBBmfwknt  else;  and  we  know  fmm  Plutiurch 
(OMl^SVtbat  Cttnillus  was  invested  with  the  ecu- 
sonSup  before  be  bud  held  any  other  ofbce.  From 
thcas  circunittance*  it  ha«  justly  been  inferrodf  that 
tb«  eenaoriliip  of  Cnmillut  and  bit  colleague  Postn- 
Miiis  tEUtst  be  atftigned  to  the  yeor  n.  c  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  hit  list  of  the  eoniulnr  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp*  Vid. 
Mai.,  i.  &I.  I  L)  Therefon',  what  i»  commonly  csdled 
the  seeond,  third,  &c^  oonsulor  tribunato  of  Camillue, 
nMisi  be  regarded  as  tlie  brsi,  kectrnd,  &k.  The 
ifit  belongs  to  a.  c  40t ;  and  tbe  only  thing  that 
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fill 


of  him  during  t1n«  y«Lr  ia^  that  he 
into  tbe  oountrj  of  the  Fiiiiscans,  and,  not 
mmy  tmtmy  in  the  open  field,  niTtged  the 
lib  lecond  oonsolar  tribumite  fidls  in  the 
'  B^  c  S9U,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acqaired 
ffmM  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribuoet 
•«n  «bl%ed  by  a  decree  of  the  sewite  to  lay  down 
Aatr  olRce  befora  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  ^nriiiui 
t  and  CamiUus  were  suca^«tively  appointed 


In  n  c  3d(i,  when  the  Veientines,  Faliscan^ 
FIdaiates  a^un  revolted^  CamiUus  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
t,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
equitum.  After  defeating  the  Fidis- 
iBt  «iMi  Fidcnates,  and  taking  their  camp,  be 
^g^tntl  Veii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
ill  tbt  tenth  year  of  tbe  war.  Here  he 
imiiMPBSP  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Jane  Ecgtoa  taiDoired  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
ap  to  a  spacttl  tempfte  on  the  Aventine,  whkh  wm 
euiwaumliid  in  s.  c  3dl,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
bfBlod  tbe  girat  games  he  had  rowed*  On  bis 
ftmni  tfcm  Veil,  he  entered  Rome  in  trinoipli, 
lidiaf  in  a  eJuiriot  dm^n  by  white  honea.  In 
B*Cb  §B4  be  was  etsoled  cooaiikr  tribune  for  the 
llM^MBiMidridiiMdtbiFftkiMfia.  Tbeitoiy 
jt-  ibt  nbooitiiaaiter  whu  ait««npted  to  betmy  the 


town  of  Pnlerii  to  Cnmillus,  bcl#'ngs  to  thii  cam- 
pajjirn.  Coniillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fcUow-ciiiifiens,  who  were  so  tnuch  affected 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Romaii  gencnil,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Homniii.  (Liy*  r.  27;  comp,  Val. 
MiLX.  vi.  5.  §  I,  who  C4ill&  Camilltift  CDnsii)  e>n  this 
occa!»ian,  nlthuugh^  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  inTcsted  with  the 
conaulship.) 

In  B.  c.  391,  CamilluB  was  chosen  tnterrex  Co 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  wort 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Home,  by 
which  he  also  lobt  a  son.  In  this  ye^ir  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  plebi  L.  AppuleiuSi 
with  having  made  iin  unfair  distribution  of  djo  booty 
of  Vt'ji;  and,  seeing  that  hi*  condemnation  waa 
unavoidable^  he  wunt  into  exile,  prating  to  thtf 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungmteful  coun- 
try might  soon  bo  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  Ibiring  his  absence  he  was  condeuined  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,001*  heavy  assca.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  como;  for  the  GauJs 
advanced  through  Etniria  towards  Home,  and  iha 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  wai  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Ciunillus,  who  was  living  iu  exile  at  Ar- 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  eunata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  a.  c* 
'S90,  He  nmde  L.  Valerius  Fotitus  hb  magister 
Bquitiun,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  thmta 
who  biid  survived  the  day  on  the  Allia,  and  march- 
ed Inwards  Ronie.  Here  iie  took  the  Gauls  by 
surpriBt*,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  laluied  by  his  fellow- 
citisens  as  alter  Romolut,  pater  patriae,  and  eon- 
ditar  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  waa  to  have  tha  | 
temples  restored,  and  llien  to  rebuild  the  city.  Tha 
|>euple,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  tlietr  de- 
stroyed homei)  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
u|>an  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatnrshipw 

In  B.  c  3fJ9  Cam  ill  us  was  made  interrex  a  ie> 
cond  lime  for  the  purpow^  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour^ 
ing  tribes  rose  against  Rome^  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difiiculty,  Camitlus 
was  a^un  appointed  dictator,  and  he  nwde  C.  iwr- 
riliuB  AhaU  his  nuigiatcr  equitum.  He  fint  de- 
feated the  Volncians  lUid  took  their  camp ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  sul>niit  to  Ilome  allaf  ft 
contest  of  seventy  yean.  The  Aequians  were  alitt 
conquered  near  Bola,  and  tlieir  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  nuinner.  After  tbe 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  lUtme  in  triumphs 

In  b.  c  3t{t>  Cnmilltis  was  elected  eonsuUr  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
tbe  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiiites  and  Etruscans.  In  B.  c  304  he  waa 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  301  for  the 
sixth  time.  Iu  the  kttor  year  be  conquered  the 
revolted  Volsdans  and  the  Praenestlnes.  During 
the  war  i^nst  the  Voladajw  L,  Fitiias  MeduUinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  diiap- 
proved  of  the  nations  slowness  of  Camjllus,  aad,  ^ 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  th*  i 
encny,  who  by  a  frHpied  flighi  diew  him  into  m 
periknii  atiBitioii  ad  psl  bin  le  %bt.  Bnt  Car 
mUtns  now  appeared,  eanipeUed  ifie  liigilhaa  lo 
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fttftnt],  led  thtim  back  ta  tiiitt[«;  and  j^iiined  a  «oin' 
pWte  victory*  Jiereupoc  Coniillui  rL*c<»ived  ordtUM 
bo  make  war  apon  the  Tuiculiini  for  having  lujiijit^ 
lid  the  VoUcimiu;  and,  notivith&tanding  the  former 
conduct  of  MedolUauft,  Catnillm  agula  chpie  him 
a*  liiM  collcaii^e,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wipinjt  off  h>»  disgrace.  Thi*  gencrotity  and  mo- 
dtimtiim  deserved  and  CLZcited  general  admirattofw 
In  tk  c  4!68«  when  the  patriciims  were  rciolvcd 
to  make  a  last  eifnrt  ug;uu»t  the  rogations  of  C, 
Liciniui  Stolo,  thfl  Minute  appointed  Camilhii,  a 
fiiiihfuJ  tupportc^r  of  the  patriciim*,  dictator  for  the 
foiirtli  time.  }Iii  nuuri&ler  et|nitiuii  was  L.  Aeini- 
lliit  Mamerciniiit,  Dut  Camilliifk  who  prot>ahlj 
•aw  that  it  wax  hop4*le&s  to  rL'sInt  any  fuither  the 
demauds  of  the  plfbeiaos,  niaigned  the  othce  •oon 
afler,  and  P.  Miuiliaa  wai  appointed  in  his  ttead. 
In  thi!  following  year,  a.  c.  3t>7,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gauls  broke  out,  Canulluft,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  ciUod  to  the  dictator- 
■hip  for  the  fifth  time,  llii  magifrter  cqiiituni  ivas 
T.  Qiiinctins  Pennus.  lie  g:ained  a  gn^at  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rcwardcMl  with  a  triumph.  Two 
yean  later,  b.  c  36 1,  he  died  of  the  pUi^uc.  Ca- 
raillus  is  the  great  hern  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  chaiupion  of  his  own  ordt'T  uiiiil 
he  beemne  conviiii'iH)  that  further  oppoKition  was  of 
fio  araiL  fits  history^  as  related  in  Plutiuirh  and 
Livy,  U  dot  withottt  a  eont^idcmble  adtniacture  of 
legendary  and  traditioiuil  fable«  and  re'quirea  a 
aLfeful  critical  sifting.  (Pint.  Lt/e  o/  Cumi/tm; 
Uw,  T.  10,  12,  14,  17,  n>,&c.,  31,  3J,  4*),  49-55, 
fi  1-4,  6,  Ac.,  la,  &c^  2-2,  dc,  38,  42,  nl  I  ; 
Diad.  xiv.  93;  Etttrop.  i.  20;  VaL  MiK.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Gellius,  xrii.  21;  Cic.  pro  Dom,  il'i,  de  Ht  PhU,  I 
«ki  Ttaad.  L  37,  Frmjm.  p.  4(>2 ;  Aac(M).  pro  Scaur, 
p.  30,  ed.  OrelH) 

2.  Sf.  Furius  CAUiiLtTS,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  th«  praelorship  was  in&titutrd  In  u.  c.  3G7, 
Camillas  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  tir«t  in- 
vested with  IL    (Uv.  vil  I;  Suid.  f.  r.  Wpdrttft.) 

3.  L.  FuRiufl  M.  F.  Camilll?^  a  son  of  No.  I. 
In  B.  c  350,  when  one  of  th«  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillioi  Laenus,  returned  from  the  (jal-* 
lie  war  with  a  severe  wiMind,  L.  Furiiis  Cauiiltus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  vomiiia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Sciplo  bocauic  his  tnugister  eiiuitum. 
Camillas,  who  wiui  as  much  a  patriLUtt  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentimvnta  at  his  fether,  did  not  ac<M!pt 
t^ie  DaiDe«  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  theniMflvea 
At  oandtdatM  for  the  consalbhtp,  and  thus  caused 
the  eoQtaUhip  to  be  giren  to  patricians  only.  The 
tenat«>,  dellghtcdi  with  this,  exerted  ail  its  inAucoee 
in  raising  him  to  the  consaUhip  in  B.  c.  319.  He 
then  nominated  Appiu,<i  CLuiliuti  Cratsus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  preiHira- 
tions  for  the  Gallic  war,  CatciUus  who  now  re* 
muntd  sole  consul,  caused  the  ooiiimand  ag-ainst 
the  Oauli  to  be  given  ti>  liinisolf  cjini  wtriem^ 
Two  legions  were  left  l>«:hiud  fitr  the  pnitaction  of 
the  city,  and  eiiL^ht  othnm  were  divided  l»etwe«n 
him  and  the  pnu'trir  L.  Pinuriiin,  whom  be  sent 
to  proti<!cl  the  coaAt  ug<un>t  **nuc  (ireek  p(fatL*s, 
wh«  in  that  )cttr  infested  tlic  coast  of  Latiuin. 
OuniUus  routed  the  Oaiils  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  Ixsttle  against  the  Guuls  is  famous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Valfr- 
*'""*  Cor^Tis  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  Gaul 

the  battle,  Camillas  honoured  the  gallantry 
nrittt  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  a»d  a  golden 
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CMIh^Ni  joined  th« 
911  llM  wmt  WttDtbing  uf  any  ii  , 
necompHshad  agniiut  the  QrMki«  who  ««tv  Ai 
disappeared.  (Lit.  Wi.  24-26  ;  Cic  Ot  Smd,  U| 
Oeil.  Ix.  11.) 

4.  L.  Ft'RiusSp.  r.  H..X.  CAViLLrSftott 
'2,  consul  in  B.  c  33S,  together  with  C, 
He  fought  in  this  year  soccnsfally  against  ths  ^ 
burtines,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  tirs  #•> 
suli  united  completed  the  mbjngAliMi  ef  lalaa; 
tht'y  were  rewarded  with  ft  cniiniph,  moA  i^in> 
toim  statues,  then  a  tare  dislinetiofli,  wctt 
to  them  in  the  forum.     C«milltia  ibtthMT 

f^tibhed   himself  b}*  advising  hit  

treat  the  Latins  with  mildness  In  u.  r.  S'iSW 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  tngrthef  wvk 
O.  Junius  Brutus  i?cfu.'va.  In  this  Tcaf  vv  vis 
dedofed  against  tlie  V'estinians,  and  CuoiSllat  i^ 
tained  Saniniuin  for  his  provinoe ;  hut  whi)i»  ib 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  altacked  \ff  %^ 
vere  ilbiesa,  and  was  ordetiHl  to  nominale  L.  Itefiat 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (LIt.  %vk\X 
lu',  &c.»  2f>;  Piin.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  FuKiuK  Camillo»,  consul  m  a.1Iw  t(llA 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  i^i|pi  of  tlk» 
riutt,  defeated  in  .\.  p.  1 7,  the  N oniidiaATaAiiH^ 
together  with  a  great  number  of  NnmidiHi  ad 
MHureianLans.  It  is  ejtpretsly  fttted*  tJnl  iftir 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  h«  waa  tJb«  fa<  ah) 
revived  the  military  fame  of  tl»e  Fiuii  Csao^ 
Tiyxt  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tibmus,  bo^mrsA 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distiaftM 
which  he  was  allowed  lo  enjoy  with  isspuaityflb 
account  of  his  anatsuiniag  chaiaeier.  (Ta&  iaa 
ii.  52,  iiL  20.} 

6.  M.  FuAiufi  CAMtLLt;a,  mnumed  Sriiiwi> 
ANUS  was  consul  in  the  reign  u(  Ttbrriua,  s.  ik 
M^  together  with  Cn.  Doniitros.  Al  the  |if» 
ning  of  the  reij^n  of  Chsudios  he  msa  lufMt  d 
Dalmaiio,  and  n>  vol  ted  with  his  Icgiooii  pn^ 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  ihiraik 
he  was  conquered  on  the  lifth  day  »lt«sr  Ik*  b^r 
ning  of  the  insurrection,  a.  d.  42,  ami  bridal 
and  died  in  a.  D.  53,  either  of  an  illniM^  m^  H 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Ta&  Mm- 
vL  1,  xii.  5J,  iiist,  L  69,  ii.  75  s  SueC  C3lMi.tl| 

7.  FiJRiUB  CAMiLtua,  likewise  luniaa*!  %imt 
miNiANua,  waa  sent  into  exile  by  the  taipi* 
Cbudius,  together  with  his  mother  J ««ia«A^»i»H 
for  having  consulted  the  Cbaldaieaiia  abmtf  iVttev 
when  (Claudius  was  to  die«     (Tac  itna,  siL  11 

//irf.iiwi.)  ti*s.J 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Ronuui  jnritt,  and  %  ^ 
cuhir  friend  of  Cicero,  who  hid  a  high  ofttlia  4 
his  worldly  prudence  and  jm' 
consulted  him  on  matters  of 
At  Cicrrn'i  table  he  was  tt  ftvqilOBt 
rrtnarkjiMe  iur  hu  Invi^  of  otwi^ 
Aonal  neatneM.  11  is  Qmiie  oJleii  eeoM*  ii'Ai 
Ictt«rs  «f  Cicero  {od  Ati.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  n,  lf|Si 
niii.  (i,  !).%  f9ti  Fam,  ix.  20,  xir.  5^  14),  6«i«e 
of  wl>:  ritn,  V.  20)  it  appean, that 

was  Cici^ro  u|kim  a 

witli  i.i^  y .  /  ^  Jsij/urt«iA,  which  sm  ii  b^nik  ^l 
the  revenue  kw  of  Itonio,  ind  wu  so  d^ffiffllt  mi 
intricntr*  thit  sr.me  jurists  tpcvitllj  detolid  Ih^ 
selv.  {OK4,tpfAnt.»,f^,i*r9m.tS,lXk\ 

C  IIS,  a  Corian,  &tber  eC 

was  hign  111  uivour  with  AriaserxM  II«(] 
by  whom  he  was  niade  satnip  of  a  p«ft  t^ 
bordering  on  Cappadoi-ta.     He  frll  in  iWwstJ 
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M  aniiitt  the  Cadaaii,  b.  c.  385,  and  was 
i  in  hi»  aatrapy  by  his  son.  (Nep.Z>at  1 ; 
mL  XT.  8,  10 ;  Plut  Arituc.  24.)  [£.  £.] 
)ENAE.  [Camxnab.] 
*A'NUS,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Tnngri 
kT  of  Civilis  against  the  Romans,  in  a.  d. 
u  HitL  iT.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

*A'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
xe  by  Vakns  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  s.  47),  and 
'omponius.  (Dig.  40,  tit  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
Valens  and  Pompon  ius  lived  about  the 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Campanus 

flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
id  eentury.      Both  the  passages  quoted 

relate  to  fdeieommismi. 

xius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 

;  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus 

tit.  1,  s.  29),  must  have  been  of  later 
igh  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
IS.  (Menag.  Amoen,  Jur,  c.  38;  Maian- 
^JCtos^ix  p.  197.)  [J.T.  G.] 

'ASPE,  caUed  Pancaste  (nayialurrn) 
U  and  Pocate  (IlairiTi))  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
£svourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 

whom  he  is  said  to  hare  had  intercourse, 
eing  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
B  ni^ed,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
tr  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present.  Accord- 
me  she  was  the  model  of  Apelles*  cele- 
ietore  of  the   Venus  Anadyomene,  but 

to  others  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
(Aelian,  F.  H,  xii.  34;  Plin.  H.  N. 
.  8.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  InuMg,  7  ;  Athen. 
91 ;  comp.  Anadyombnb.) 
?E  {KdfAwn),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
n  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.     It  was 

Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
ps  against  the  Titans.  (ApoUod.  1 2.  §  1.) 

(ill.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
liich  was  skiin  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
(Dionys,  xriii.  237,  &c)  identifies  with 
T.  [L.  a] 

J'RIUS,  a  conmion  soldier  of  the  tenth 
bo  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Oalba 
-  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
41.)  [L.  S.] 

i,  [Canitr,  Q.  Oxllius.] 
LCE  (KanCinr),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim.  Hymn. 
10),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
.  i  7.  §  3,  &c.)  She  entertained  an  un- 
»ve  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
ras  killed  by  her  own  &ther ;  but  accord- 
thera,  she  herself  as  well  as  Macareus, 
nd  to  her  life.    (Hygin.  Fab.  238,  242 ; 

11.)  [L.S.] 

ACHUS  {KAvaxos).  1.  A  Sicyonian  az^ 
it  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
,  ms  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
re  been  executed  before  OL  75,  and  an- 
years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
•ible.     The  fact  is,  that  there  were  two 

the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
ably  gmndiather  and  grandson.  This  was 
jested  by  Schom  {UeO.  d.  Sfud.  d.  Griech. 
,  pi  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  (Epoch. 
.  3a-44),  K.  O.  MiiUer,  and  Bockh.  The 
ich  most  have  been  finished  b.  c.  480,  was 
1  atatue  of  ApoUo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
ae  having  been  carried  to  Eclmtana  by 
liter  his  defeat  in  Greece,  b.  c.  479.    Miii- 
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ler  {Kuns&laa^  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  b.  a  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius ;  but  Thiersch  {I.e.)  shews  that  the  colos> 
sus  might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (b.  c.  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Gallon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Agekdas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Aobla- 
DAs] ;  for,  together  with  thu  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned*: 
Riding  (KcAirr/f orr«i)  boys  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Pans,  il  10.  §  4);  one  of  Apollo  Ismenins 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognize  the  artist  (Pans,  /.c, 
ix.  ]  0.  §  2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus^ 
performances,  see  Calamib. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamoa,  &  c.  405.  (Pans.  x.  9.  §  4.)   [W.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  lOANNES  ('Iwawns  Kow^*), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  MUrad  II.  in  a.d.  1422  (a.  h.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Anfyi^nj  »«pl  rcn  h  Kw¥<rrtani- 
po\nt6K9i  ytyow&ros  vo\4ixov  Kord  t^  <rw«X'  (fro* 
(a.  m.  6930),  ^Tc  6  'Aftoupdr  n«fi  (Bei)  vap4w9ir€ 
Tal^^p  fivrd  Swc^cMf  /Sojpsfar,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  Allar 
tins,  together  with  Georgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douxa,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranzes,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  transUtion.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Oraee.  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (KovSiin}),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Meroe  for  iU  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
ThebaVd,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elenhantine, 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronins,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  Utter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samos,  and  who  received 
them  fiivonrably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  that  C'andace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  she  was  blind  of  one  ere.  (Strab.  XTii.  pp. 
819—821;  Dion  Cass.  liii'.  29,  lir.  5.)  Her 
name  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethiq>ia  (Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  29 ;  Joseph.  AnL 
▼iii.  6.  §  5;  Acts,  viiL  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Eusebius  (Hu/t.  Ecd.  ii.  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  ens- 
tomary  for  the  Aethiopians  to  be  governed  bj 
women,  though  Oecnmenius  thinks  (Cbmm.  in 
Acts,  I.  c),  uiat  Candace  was  only  the  common 
name  of  the  queen-mothers,  the  nation  regarding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  &ther  and  king,  and  their 
princes  as  the  sun*s  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (Ko^Soi^Anr),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Myrsilus,  was 
the  last  Heracleid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  wife's  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Oyges,  his  fi%vourite  officer. 
Gyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  he  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself,  or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daules  and  receive  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnar 
dae,  about  b.  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  stor}%  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  ring  of  Gyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  of  Gyges  as  making  war  against 
Candaules  with  the  help  of  some  Carian  auxilia- 
ries. (Herod,  i.  7—13;  Just.  i.  7;  Plat  de 
Repub,  ii.  pp.  359,  3G0 ;  Cic.  <^  C>^  iii.  9 ;  Plut. 
Qyaest.  O'raec,  45,  Sympos.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  comp.  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece.,  vol.  iL  p.  158.)  Candaules  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  paiisages  as  having  given 
Bularchus,  the  painter,  a  Lirgc  sum  of  money 
(**  j»ari  rependit  auro*')  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  H,  X,  vii.  3i^ 
XXXV.  8 ;  comp.  Did.  cf  Ant,  p.  682.)         [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (Krfj^8o$),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Severus,  about  a.  d.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  is  n-ferred  to  by  EuMrbius. 
(//iy/.  Ecd,  V.  27  ;  comp.  Hicronym.  De  Scrijttor, 
Ecd.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  flourished  abuut 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  centur}',  the  author  of  a 
tract  *^  Dc  Gencratione  Divina,'*  address(>d  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victoriiius,  who  wrote  in  reply  '*De 
<Jt>neratione  Verbi  Diviiii  sivo  Confutatnriuni  Can- 
did i  Ariani  ad  eundem.''*  Mabillon  publinhcd  in 
his  Analecta  (Paris,  H)8*),  fol.)  a  '*Fragmentum 
Kpintulao  Candidi  Ariuni  ad  Mariuni  Victoriuum,'* 
whith  Oudin  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  **  lie  Gonenitione  Divina.**  Both 
an>  printed  in  the  Rihliothi'ca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
Vol.  viii.  [VicTciRiNLs]  {OxxHi'm,  De  Script.  Ecd. 
vol.  i.  p.  5*J8 ;  Schoncmann,  liilU.  Patntm  iMiiHO- 
ru.n,  c.  iv.   1.3  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)       [\V.  U.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAUKl'S  (KaFJiJoj "Itroupof ), 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Ihauria,  whence 
his  surname  Isaunis.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
empiTor  Anastasius,  nnd  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  up.tivc  country.  He  ik  call(>d  a  man  uf  gr«>at 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Chri:>tian,  which  i-*  in- 
f»rrc<l  ;V«m  his  adviKratinp  the  d<'rrors  of  the  coun- 
lit  of  lJhali'e<lo.i.  His  hi'.l(>ry  of  the  B\z;inline 
^hree  books,  which  is  now  lost,  liegan 
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and  came  down  to  tbe  d«atii  of  Zeno  the  laariaa. 
It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  a.  o.  457  ti 
491.  A  summary  of  its  contents  is  pwserred  in 
Photitts  (ood.  79]i,  to  whom  we  an  also  indrbt*^ 
for  the  few  fects  concerning  the  life  of  Guniidui 
which  we  have  roendoiied,  and  who  ccmnm  tbe 
style  of  the  historian  for  iu  ailiectBtioo  of  poetn] 
beautiesw  A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pn- 
served  by  Soidas  (n  «.  x*'pV**\'  The  extant  6if> 
roents  of  Candidas  are  printed  m  the  appendix  lo 
"« Eclogae  Historiconrai  de  Reb.  Bys.,**  ed.  Labtif , 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  **  Ezeerpta  de  Lt^ 
tionibus,  &c.^  ed.  D.  Hoesehelina,  paUished  br  f. 
A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  also  contain*^ 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippus,  Eunaphia,&c  pahlisb«d 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Bysanttne  writers.  (C«ap. 
Hanke,  Bjfx.  Ber.  Script  il  S,  p.  672,  Ac;  Fabnc. 
BibL  Grare,  viL  p.  543.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS,  one  of  L»ie 
consular  envoys  despatched  by  Didios  JnliasBi 
and  the  senate  in  a.  d.  192,  for  the  purpose  «f  in- 
ducing the  troops  of  Septimios  Sevems  to  absadoa 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  eo^ 
my.  Not  only  did  Candidus  fell  in  aeeompHftbinf 
the  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  very  naiTDvif 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  vbo  n- 
collected  the  harshness  he  bad  ibrmeriy  di^T<<d 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  find  kin, 
neveitheless,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  eapbr- 
ed  as  a  legate  by  Severus,  first  in  Asut  Minor, 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbaroas  tribri  oa 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  On  both 
occasions  he  did  jtood  senrice ;  for,  by  his  exhora- 
tions  and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  vsi 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea ;  and,  acih-f 
in  conjunction  with  Ijateranus,  he  reduced  to  lu^*- 
mission  the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Adiabene  and  i> 
roene.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  16,  Ixxiv.  6,  Ixit. -; 
Spartianr  Juiiun.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

CANDYBUS  (KarJu^oj),  a  son  of  IXnioilkfl, 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lyria,  was  Miertd 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Bvx.  t.r.)  [LS.] 

CANE'THUS  (Kanyfloi),  two  mythical  penoc- 
ages,  one  a  son  of  Lyamn,  and  the  8«'c«>nd  ik^  •« 
uf  Atlas  and  father  of  Canthns  in  KuIkits.  fni 
whom  a  mountain  in  KuUiea  near  Chalii>  dr-Hf^ 
its  name.  (ApoUod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rh.-il.  i 
78;  Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  [L.  S.] 

CANI'DI.A,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia.  %« 
we  learn  from  the  scholiasts,  was  a  Nt^pniitar. 
hctaira  In'lovi'd  by  Horace;  but  when  she  de«rrt'4 
him,  he  reven;;pd  himself  upon  her  by  holding  h*-r  ip 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorcoress.  This  was  the  olj«%i 
of  the  oih  and  17tli  I-'podcs,  and  of  the  8tk  Niti.'r 
of  the  Hr>t  book.  The  Palinodia  in  tbe  16tb  '*it 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  pvsi. 
IIunu:e  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  U^ao^e 
her  rral  name  (iratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  wh  -t 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  winle  the  assumed  mh* 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Coa|^ 
Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  48  ;  SchoL  Acr.  and  Cmqn.  md  Ivf. 
and  ad  Sat.  i.  8.  '24.) 

P.  CANl'Dirs  CRASS^^^.     rCiij«..rfc.l 

CAM'NA.  C.  CLAL'DIUS,  cunsuJ  in  B.  r. 
•285  and  -27  3.     [  I ' i. a  i' d i  r h,  ] 

CANr.\l.\  (iKNS,  plebeian,  is  not  nmtioBfd 
iu  early  Roman  history.  It  came  into  notice  si 
the  lM>^Mi!ning  of  th«'  second  century  befeie  Christ- 
C.  Caniiiius  lU-bilus,  pra4*tftr  in  i.  c.  171«  wm^ 


CANOBUS. 
first  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
ramie  offices ;  but  the  first  Caninius  who  was  con- 
tul  was  C.  Caninius  Rebilas  in  &  c.  45.  The  chief 
Gunilies  are  those  of  Oallub  and  Rsbilus  :  we 
alto  meet  with  the  surname  of  Satrius,  and  a 
Caninius  Sallnstius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
bj  some  member  of  this  gens.    [Sallustius.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rutilius  RufHis,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilins  Scaunis  in  a  c  1 07.  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Can  ins  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythias,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  OrcU.  iL 
^B.deOfr.'m,  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.     [Rcfos.] 

CANNUTIUS.     [Canutius.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANO'PUS  (K<«y««of  or  lU- 
»t»»o»),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derired  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
xrii  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  8 ;  Nicand.  Ther.  309, 
&c;  Schol.  adAdian,  V.  H.  xt.  13;  Steph.  Byz. 
«.  r.;  Tac  Awud,  ii.  60;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1 3;  Amm. 
Martell.  xxil  16 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  287.) 
Aceording  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  Ancorai,  %  108 ;  Rufin.  Hist.  Ecdes,  ii.  26  ; 
Smd.  s.  V.  Kdjwrof,)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  dirinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Aristid.  Orat  Aegypt.  vol.  ii  p.  359,  &c  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of  I 
ian  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
omnan  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images  i 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  {Diacription  de  VEgypie^  \ 
L  pi  10,  ii.  pi.  36,  92;  Montfaucon,  rAntiquiii  | 
eajUiq.  vol  ii  p.  2,  pL  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  £g3rptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins. 
(Vaillant,  ffi$t.  PtoUm,  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
hare  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
peiforming  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  rcpresonU'd 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Modem  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Serapis,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  Panth,  Aegjfpt.  iii  p.  151 ;  Hug,  UtUenuck- 
ungen  uber  den  Mythm^  &c. ;  Creuser,  Dtonyntts, 
p.  109,  &C.,  Symbol,  i  p.  225,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuzeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuzeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
tho  imperial  Cantacuzeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  tho  war  with  Bohemond  in  1107* 

2.  JoannksCantacuzbnus,  the  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebostocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1 174. 

3.  Manuel  Cantacuzsnua,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  Joannes  Cantacuzenuh,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgti- 
rians  after  1195. 

5.  Thbodorur,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  dux  under  John  Vatatces,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 
to  the  year  1261 :  his  children  probably  were, 


1.  Cantacazenus,  pmafect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at  2.  Cantacuzenus. 
thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus  | 

II.,  the  elder  (1283 — 1328);  married  Theodora  Pa-  Nicephoms. 

kfiologina  (Tarchaniota),  who  died  in  1342. 


8.  A  daughtei 


Joannes  VL  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1 347.         2.   Nicephoms 

3.  A  daughter. 

marriod  Con- 

[JoANNXS  VI.]     He  married  Irene,  daugh-           Sebastocrator. 

stantii  us 

Acropoliuu 

ter  of  Andronicus  Asan  Protovestiarius,  and 

gnuddangfater  of  Joannes  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 

Matthaens  Asanas  Cantacn-    2.  Thomas.              5.  Maria,  mar- 

6.  Theodora,      7, 

i 

Helena, 

senna,  co-emperor  in  1355,    8.  Manuel,  duke      ried  Nicepho- 

married 

married 

and  abdicated  in  the  same         of  Sparta,  died      ras  Ducas 

Umhan, 

Joannes  V 

year.  [Mattrasus.]  He         1880.                   Angelas, 

saltan  of 

Palaeo- 

died  before  hiafiuher.    He    4.  Andipnieoa,          datpotof 

the  TutVs- 

logus. 

■MiTiedlraDaPalaeologina.         died  IIM.                  — ia. 

Osmanlis. 

emperor. 

'i^*i 
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1.  Joannes,  2.Demetriua 
despot  Sebasto- 

crator. 


8.  George  Suche> 
tai,  a  great 
general  and 
admiral. 


4.  Theodora, 
a  nun. 


.  Helena,  married 
David  ComDeoua, 
last  emperor  of 
Trebizond. 


Oeotge  Bm- 
kowicii  pfiaoe 
of  Bemaa 


Manuel,  prinee  of  Messene,  submitted  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.     He  fled  to  Hangup, 
where  ho  died.    He  married  Maria,  snmamed  Cluchia,  but  no  issue  is  known. 


There  are  sereral  other  Cantacnseni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established.  (Da  Cange,  Fmmliae  Bjfxait- 
Unae,  p.  258,  Ac)  [  W.  P.] 

CA^THARUS  (iUi^afwr),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  i,  v.;  Eudoc.  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  hare  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  PUto,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  vis.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  s.  v,  'Apd§tos  ai)Ai}Ti)f ; 
Pollux,  iv.  61),  and  Tereus.  rAthen.  iii.  p.  81 ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  t.  o.  *A9fiyaUL)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  MvpfiriK^s  and 
the  *Aiy8(fvff,  no  fragments  are  extant  (Meineke, 
UiiL  OriL  Com,  Oraec  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  {KMapos),  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  ue  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Eutydiidesw  (Pans.  ri.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
{H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  8.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  b.  c.  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus,  as  is  probable,  his  fiither  Alexis  can- 
not have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (/.  e.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polydetus,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  &  c.  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  B.  c.  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  vL  3.  §  3,  vi.  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (Kai^or),  an  Argonaut,  u  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  78 ;  Orph. 
Ar(/on.  139;  Val.  Place.  I  453.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
ru8.  (Hvgin.  Fab,  14;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495; 
Val.  Place,  vi.  317,  vil  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTl'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontifls,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  &  c.  216,  and  was 
flogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontifex 
maximus.     (Li v.  xxii.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
imus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Somnites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  X.  46.) 

CANULEIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
Utter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Oens  is  Divu :  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.    [Canulkius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulkiuk,  tribune  of 

the  pleba,   b.  c.  445,    was  the  proposer  of  the 

law,  establishing  connuhium  between  the  patricians 

■»nd  plebs,  which  had  l)e«n  taken  away  by  the  laws 

the  twelve  tables.      He  also  proposed  a  kw 


giving  the  people  the  option  ol  chooeing  Ike  cas- 
suls  from  either  the  patricians  or  the  pldis ;  bet  to 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  ordes,  and  st  tibe 
same  time  make  some  ooooeeskMts  to  the  pkhsi  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  militaiy  tnbaacs, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  dected  indifiHndj 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consda.  (lir. 
iv.  1—6  ;  Cic  de  Rep.  iL  37  ;  Floras,  L  2S ; 
Dionys.  xL  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulbiua,  tribane  of  the  pkk, 
&  c.  420,  accused  C.  Sempronins  AtBatbas,  wb 
had  been  consul  in  B.  c.  423,  on  accoont  of  kii 
misconduct  in  the  Volscian  wmr.  [Atbatuo, 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  coUengiiea  inindaHd 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  df  an  ass^nasst 
of  the  public  land.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Cancjlbius,  one  of  the  fivo  Beasa  k- 
gates  sent  by  the  senate  to  the  AntoHans,  A.C 
174.     (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canulbiub,  a  Roman  ienalar,  vko  hsi 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  tent  into  Bgpyt  |» 
viously  to  B.  c.  160.     (Polyb.  xxzi.  18.) 

5.  C.  Canulbiuh,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  i^  c. 
100,  accused  P.  Furins,  who  was  ao  madi  dmsaj 
by  Uie  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  kCai 
he  commenced  his  defence.  ( Appian,  B.  CI  i  3S ; 
comp.  Cic.  pro  Rabir,  9  ;  Dion  Case  Fra^  liX 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimar.) 

6.  L.  Canulbiur,  one  of  the  puUicani,  cagngeA 
in  fiirming  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  e^snd 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Venes  w 
governor  of  Sicily,  B.  u  7 3 — 7L  (Cic  Ferr.  'i. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulbius,  defended  by  HorteasiaBSBd 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Ck. 
Brut.  92.) 

8.  Canulkius,  mentioned  in  one  of  CSeov^ 
letters  in  b.  c.  49  {ad  AtL  x.  5),  ia  otherwiss  bb> 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  Caeaar>  legates  id  ^ 
war  with  Pompey,  b.  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  lati 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  com.  {Ct».B.C,vLit) 

CANUS,  Q.  OELLIUS,  a  friend  o£  T.  P«-- 
ponius  Atticus,  was  struck  out  of  the  pttmiiptiw 
in  B.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  (rieadikip 
of  the  latter  with  Atticus.  (Nepoa,  AIL  10;  tm^ 
Cic  ad  AtL  xiil  31,  xv.  21.)  The  Caaa  to  wImb 
there  was  some  talk  of  marry' inff  yoona  Q.  Cactr^ 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  &ia  OaUias  Csask 
{Ad  AtLj.\\\.A\,A2.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  phikMopbcc  «W 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  oondeauMd  (• 
death  by  CaliguUs  to  appear  to  them  after  ka 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  ttato  of  the  «>' 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fafekU(^ 
tliiH  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  sf  ka 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (Senec  it  A»^ 
Traiufu.  1 4  ;  Pint  ap.  H^nceii.  p.  330,  d.) 
I      CANU'blUS  orGANU^SlUS(raw^ni).'?- 


CAPANEUS, 

lAzvntlj  ft  Gntk  hivtorian,  who  ii^emB  to  have 
biwn  A  contentpoimry  of  Julius  Oieiar  ;  for  it  it  on 
ihe  aathority  of  Qiau»iu6  that  Piutnreh  (Ow.  2^2) 
lelateii,  thai  irh«i  lUe  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
on  acroant  of  the  tuceeBBful  prooettdiiig&  of  CtM&mr 
u  OauU  IL  c  55v  Cato  declared  that  Cneftar  ought 
lo  be  detirefed  up  to  the  barhariont,  to  atone  for 
hia  tiolaiion  of  the  lawi  of  nations.  [L,  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNU'TIUS,  wjislwm 
m  the  tame  year  m  Cicero,  b.  c  106,  and  ii  de- 
■oibed  bjT  the  latter  as  the  moet  eloqaent  omior 
fiiitiif  the  wnatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Svlpicma  Rafui^  who  vrat  one  of  the  moit  ceJebra- 
twl  omtari  of  bi^  time,  and  who  left  no  oratioii» 
behind  hjm,  P.  Canutius  composed  ftome  and  pub- 
lifthrd  them  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius.  Canu- 
tina  11  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero**  oration  for 
Chientlua  aa  hariiig  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  aeveial  of  the  partiea  connected  with  tliat 
din^iBceful  affiiir.  {Cic  Brut  56,  pro  OttmL  10, 
is;  21,  27.) 

Tl.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNU'TIUS,  tribune 
ef  the  p(eb«  in  the  year  that  Caetiir  was  assassi- 
Dated*  tLC  a,  wa»  a  violent  opponent  of  Autony* 
When  Oclarianuft  drew  ne-ar  to  Rotqc  towards 
^bt  end  of  October,  Canutius  went  ont  of  the  city 
to  Boot  hiiD,  in  oirder  to  Icam  his  intentions ;  and 
ipoa  OetavianoB  declaring  against  Antony,  fanu- 
tins  eoodticiDd  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
ptopi*  on  his  bthnlf.  Shortly  afterwards,  (Au- 
vianoa  went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  Lu 
Jtomo ;  and  when  the  latter  sunimoned  the  senate 
on  the  Cafntol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
•»  declare  OctaTtanui  an  enemy  of  the  atatc^  he 
mwild  not  qUow  Canutiii«  and  two  of  his  other 
flrilimHi  to  ■ppronch  iheCapitoL,  leit  they  should 
fat  tbdr  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
Met  the  departure  of  Antouy  from  Home  to  pro- 
tevuto  the  war  against  Doc.  Bnitus  in  CiKilpine 
Oaol^  Cnnutiua  had  full  fcope  for  indulging  hts 
bo«talitjr  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
la  the  moet  ftirioui  matuu^r  {oonti»ma  niAw  laee>- 
mioi.  Veil  Pat  IL  G4).  Upon  the  establisbment 
Df  the  iriumviniie  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  43, 
CMitttioa  b  said  by  Velleiiui  Puterculus  {Lc^)  to 
have  been  included  in  the  proiicription  and  put  to 
denth ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  fur  be  was  engag^ed 
in  the  Pi'munian  war^  a.  c.  40.  As  Qctavianua 
bed  de««rned  the  tenaturial  party,  Canuti  us  became 
one  of  bit  enemies,  and  accordinf;)y  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antoniui  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  iL  c  40 ;  but  fatttng  into  hit  hands  on  the  cftp- 
l«re  of  Pemsia,  Caoutius  waa  put  to  death  by  his 
asdera.  (Appian,  B*  C\  iiL  41 ;  Dion  Ca«9>.  xlv. 
6,  12;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiL  3,23,  J^/tiH/'p.  iiL  9; 
Appian,  B.  C,  r.  49;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  14,) 

The  C.  Canutiut,  whom  Suptonins  {de  Clar. 
RktL  4)  mentions^  is  in  all  probjibihtj  the  same  as 
this  TL  Canuthts.  Whether  the  CniHUiuH  spoken 
of  in  the  Diak^e  >*  De  UraU>ribus"  (c  21)  is  the 
mne  ne  either  P.  or  TL  Canutiua,  or  a  dkerent 
pereon  altogether,  is  quite  lUK^ertain. 

CA'PAjStUS  (Itimt^trff),  a  son  of  Hipponout 
*■••*  Ai.»fT)onje  or  Laodice,  the  daogbter  of  Ipliis. 
FuL  70  ;  SehoL  od  Eurip.  Pkotn.  1  Bl  ; 
.  ycm.  \x.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euadno 
wt  iMiA^inii,  who  ia  also  called  a  daughter  of  Iphis^ 
and  by  whom  he  beoune  the  father  of  Sthenelus. 
(dehe«.  oitf  PMdL  CM.  vL  46  ;  Apollod.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
He  wae  ont  of  the  wven  heroes  who  marched  from 
i  Thebee,  where  he  had  his  station  at 


CAPELLA. 
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the  Ogi'gkn  or  Electrian  (inte,  ( Apnllod.  iii.  6.  §  G; 
AcschyL  Sepi.  c.  Thrk  423 ;  Pans.  ix.  8.  §  3,) 
During  the  siege  of  Tbebe^  he  was  prt^sumptuous 
enough  lo  aaVf  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  sbould 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
wheni  he  woj  ascending  thu  kdder,  Zeus  stnick 
him  with  u  thish  of  lightning,  (Com p.  Eurip.  Phoen* 
]172,&c.i  oomp^  Sonb.  AnH^f.  133;  Apoilod.  iii.  6. 
§  7;  Ov.  Met,  ijL  404.)  While  hi*  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Kaadno  leaped  into  the  flames  and  dear 
troyed  herself.  (Apollod,  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Suppf, 
9B3»  Ac* ;  Philostr.  Icon,  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  An  Am.  liL 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Cupancus  it  one  of  those 
hcroea  whom  Asclepius  wa*  believed  to  hare  adled 
Ittick  into  life.  (Apallod.  iiL  10,  §  3.)  At  L^elpki 
there  was  a  &tatuc  of  CApanens  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.    (Puus,  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  £4,] 

CAPEIJA'NLLS,     [UoitnfANt^a.] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  puet  named  by 
Qvidf  concerning  whom  wo  know  nothing.  (Ovia« 
Ep,  «  Puttt.  iv.  16.  3(>.)  [  W.  R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTI'STIUS,  the  prect^ptor  of 
the  LMJiprmr  Commotlus.  (Lnrnprid.  e.  1.)  [W,R.] 

CAPELU'V,  MARTLVNUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  tifth  century  of  our  era, 
aEthi!>ugh  different  critice  have  fijced  upon  dilTercnt 
epuch^i,  ntid  some,  iti  oppoMlion  to  all  Internal  cvi- 
deuce,  would  place  hiin  as  hi^h  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximinus  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  he  it 
frequently  styled  J/fr  CnrtlnujmieHat ;  and  since,, 
when  ipotking  of  himself^  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion **  Beata  aJuinnom  urb*  Elisiiac  qutm  vkicC'  ii 
seems  certain  that  Ihe  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  educationi  if  not  of  bin  birth  also.  The  aa- 
sertions,  that  he  rose  to  Ihe  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  fur  advanced 
in  iife,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  comipt  words,  which  admit  of  a  vrry  dif- 
ferent interpretation,  (Lib.  ix.  §:  9Jil9.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  bin  personal  histon', 
but  on  ancient  biography  i*  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Barth*s  Adversaria  which  has  ncirer  yet 
been  publitbud,  (Fabric.  BiU.  IaU.  iii.  c.  17.) 

The  gre^t  woi^  of  Capella  ia  composed  in  A  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  venw,  after  the  fiir 
shion  of  tlie  Batyra  Menippea  of  Viuto  aud  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petroni us  Arbiter  j  while,  alojig  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Bueihius 
has  thrown  bis  Consolatio  Fhitosophiae.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compibtion,  fumiing  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  Ihc  polite  kniruiiig  of  the  middle  agvt, 
and  is  divided  into  nbe  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complkated 
allegory^  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  pruiciple«  of  the  i^L'Ven  Ubend  aria, 
which  once  were  believed  to  emLrace  ihe  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  lhu*»  the  third 
book  treats  of  (Jrunmiar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Hhetoric  ;  the  si^th  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geogmphy,  to  which  are  appended 
n  fi'W  simple  propositions  on  lines,  sur^&ices,  and  ao- 
bdi,'  the  seventh  of  Arithn^etic,  de^-oked  in  a  fival 
measure  to  ibe  properties  of  numburs ;  the  eighth  of 
Astruuomy ;  and  the  last  of  Music,  im;luding  Poetry « 
We  find  here  an  ituiuenite  m^iss  of  learning,  but 
th«  luuterials  ure  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested ;  tliough  from  amidst  much  dmt  is  dull 
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wul  frivulouv  we  can  occaiionally  *?x tract  ciinoua 
mid  ^'alUHblc  infonniitiDn,  doriTt^d  without  doulti 
from  treati*c»  wliieh  have  lung  stiioc  pemlied. 
Thus  for  exanipir,  in  one  remarkable  |i«»jsige(viii. 
§  8A7)  we  d«tL*ct  u  liiiu  of  the  true  cotistitutiuu  of 
the  Kilar  lyBtem.  It  ii  here  io  di;«.tinctty  main- 
tained that  the  plnncta  Mercitry  und  Venu*  ruvolvc 
fitmid  the  sun,  and  not  itnind  the  i;arth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  hadk^  nnd  to  each 
ittKer  li  10  coiTCctiy  described,  th/it  the  bibtorians 
id  science  hare  consideivd  it  not  tiiiprobable  that 
Copt^micui^  who  quotas  Martionus,  mny  Iiave  de- 
rived the  lint  genu  of  hu  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  Is  in  the  worst  possible  tnstc^  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apulciui  and  Tertullinn.  It  is 
overloaded  with  fkr-fetchcd  metaphore,  and  has  all 
the  saitained  grand) lot] ucuce,  Uio  pompous  preteu- 
■ion,  and  the  stririug  after  fiil&e  subliuiily,  ^>o  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  al- 
lowance must  be  taiid&^  howeyer,  for  the  circnm- 
htjinces  undtL'r  which  the  Iwnk  has  been  tmnimittcd 
to  us.  It  was  highly  o»ieemed  during  the  middk- 
a|;es,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purpoies  of  education.  Hence  it  was  copied 
nnd  re-copied  by  tho  monks,  and  being  of  coarse 
ill  mjiiiy  places  quite  unintelligible  to  thero»  cor- 
rujiiiLina  crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  eoafusiDn.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  tiiosie  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  Dritifth 
MtiiuMjm,  iu  the  public  libniry  of  the  Uuivemity  of 
Cmu bridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.  A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  bj^  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
«75,  ii  imniioned  by  L'Abhe  (fliW,  Aur.  AfSS. 
p,  45) ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckiun, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  isdesciibed 
by  Lelrmd  {CommtHtar.  de  Serif  A.  Bril,  p.  2U)  j 
and  Pcfizouius  poi^se^sed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remtgttit  Antissiodonensia  abimt  the  ye^ir  BHa. 
In  modem  times,  U^oletus  hi^d  tho  merit  uf  firftt 
bringttig  CapelUi  to  light;  and  the  editio  piiucepi 
was  printed  at  Viceiixa  by  Heiiricus  de  Su  lirsu,  in 
foL  1499,  under  the  care  of  Fnuiciscus  Bodiaiius, 
who  in  a  pre&itory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Matino,  1 500,  fol ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dttbnirius,  1.^16,  ful. ;  of  Baale^  15:i'i,  foL;  of 
Lyoui,  hS39,  8ro.;  of  Dasle,  with  the  itchuliii,  &c., 
of  Vuloioius,  1577,  fuL  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Drigines  of  Uidonis.  But  idl  iheve  were 
thrown  into  tlie  shade  by  that  «f  Ley  den,  8va, 
lS9y,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grutius,  wba 
wrote  his  commcnLnry  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  pmliubly  of  Joseph  Stidtger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undcttake  the  tiink.  Thiit 
edition  wut  with  justice  considered  the  best,  ujitil 
the  appearance  of  th.it  by  U,  F.  Kopp,  Ito.  Fnincf. 
183<Ji  which  is  immea^umhly  supt*rior,  in  a  critical 
pnint  of  view,  to  ail  preceding  onea,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  note*.  The 
kit  book  was  titcluded  by  Aleibomius  tn  His  ^Atto^ 
torssVet.  Musicae,"  Atnst,  4  to.  I(i51i;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1763,  8ro.,  and  by  J«  A.  Goets  at  NurerobergflUo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
fM«tie^  passages  are  im^rted  in  the  Coilectio  H- 
Baiireii«ii„  vol.  v' 
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ImrieMftis,  Nionlaus  Clemangius,  and  olIi^Tib.  A 
nmuber  of  clever  emenduitions  wilt  ha  fiacii4  m  ll« 
note^  of  Heinsius  upun  Ovid;  and  Miiiilac»iate 
eommcntary  on  llyginua,  baa  girefi  sevenl  inptt' 
tant  readings  from  a  Ijeyden  M^»  Thsi%  is  m 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Amakt  h 
Ertch  and  Orub«r*s  Encrt  lopidie.         [W.  R.) 

CAPELLA,  STATrLlUS,  a  JRamm  w^m 
who  at  one  time  kept  Rania  I>omitilla«  afiirinirii 
the  wife  of  Vespaaian.  (Suet.  Vetp,  3.)     (t*^) 

CA  F£Ii  (Kairp9f X  of  Elisi»  ibe  iOQ  oT  on»  l*fte^ 
goras,  who  acquired  great  nmowii  from  nblaianf 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  paocRttuuii  m  thv 
same  day,  in  the  Olympic  gamea.  (Ol.  142*  a  c 
2V2.)  He  is  said  to  have  b«cn  Om  £ni  abr 
Heracles,  according  to  Paniaiua%  or  tb»  amai, 
according  to  AfricaniUi  who  conquered  tT  "^— 
two  contests  on  the  anme  day.  ( Patisi..  >' 
vi.  15.  §§  3,  6;  Euseb.  'EAA,  <t\.  p,  42, .  j  - 
ger;  K  rouse,  Oi^mpui^  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FL/VVIUS,aAoiiiangranMi»il 
uncertain  date,  who«e  worka  *d«  LiiliBilAl«»*'  Al, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greaiMiC  lisywi  k^ 
Charisiua,  Rutinnt,  Servius,  and  otiwn,  bat  vpA- 
ally  by  Prifteion,  We  potaeu  two  Wfy  T 
entitled  *^Fbivii  Capri  gTammati  " 
Orthographia  libellus,^*  and  ^  Caper  de  VerUiap- 
diis.*^  Barthius  {Advtrt,  xxi  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  e» 
jecttired,  witli  much  plausibility,  tliat  theaaai»isl 
the  ongioal  works  of  Carter,  but  meagre  ahtil|^ 
meats  by  a  later  hand.  Serviui  {ud  f  "vy.  Am^  lu 
344)  cites  ^  Caper  in  libris  enuclmti  wmmm^ 
and  {ad  Aen,  x.  377)  ^  Caper  ia  libris  dnbii  Mr 
ris."''  Sl  Jerome  {Adv.  Hufitt.  ii*)  speaks  i  \k 
gnunmatical  ^commentarii^  aa  a  book  in  ftmmm 
use  \  and  Agroctua,  who  wrota  a  nippWneiil  ittfta 
^  Lil>ellus  de  Orthographia  e-t  PropriHale  m  Uifr^ 
renUa  Sermonum,*'  refers  to  hb  aanotatleat  m 
Cicero  aa  the  must  e^lebratad  of  hit  nmammm  fi^ 
ductions.  He  i!<  a)»o  frequently  nnk«d  i»ia|  tW 
schoUasts  >i  -apparently  im  iapi"4 

grounds.  {-  m>^  Arc^  BeiBn»  \Wi\J\ 

Caper  wa*  ia«i  |.4M,ii^  ir.i  amoof  seoliittMia 
Latin  grummarinns  printed  at  Veoiot  afc— <  llTiv 
and  reprinted  in  URO,  1491,  and  ofkea  aHwiffia 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  th»  *•  flim- 
mat.  Latin.  Auct  Anti(|u.^'  by  Putwrhius  {w> 
2239—2248),  Hanov,  lfi05.  [W.  K.J 

CATKTUS  ai'LVIUS.     [SitviiTa.] 

CAPFiA.     [TuauDufiiA.} 

CAPHO.     [CAm] 

CA'PJTO,  the  fiuher  of  Betiliaafla  IliiWi,  m 
Ciinoa  BetiUtnos  as  I>ion  Caiaitis  calk  hia*  «■ 
«0«l|>elled  to  \m  present  at  the  ea«cttd«ti  of  Uatai 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  pal  to  dialk 
himM'lf  (IriMn  Cai*«.  hx.25,)   LB^nttta,  pL4iltb) 

CAT  ITU  {Kiiwlrm^y  \.  Of  Ak-xaiHlrii,  ii 
called  by  Athenneus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  ptet*  sai 
the  aulhor  of  a  work  *E^3wriiti,  which  eoMsMdl 
at  lamt  two  IxKiks*  Tn  anoiher  pasasi^  {tvH  |l 
.'{50)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  t»ntttlf>d  Tfm^lm 
srainror  d3ri»finviiaswSmara,  ffwa  whidi  ba  (|aslis  t 
•tateimmt  It  is  not  itaproUbla  Ibat  tba  Cm 
of  whom  there  is  an  irpi^raiB  in  iJia  Ofpf^  AalW 
logy  (r.  67,  ed.  Tauebit.)  naij  bt  tka  mmm  fmm 
as  the  epic  poet. 

%  A  native  of  Lycio,  is  Galle4  by  Sttbbi  (^  «- 
KAwixbi^)  and  Eudocia  (p,  2ti7)  an  bietorin,  aal 
Ha  Ctoagjy^V^biii 
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Tlif  litter  writer  (j.  r.  H^i^a),  quotefl  the 
nth  book  of  it;  but  the  reuding  in  that  pa«- 
i  to  be  ineorrrct,  and  one  MS*  hat  i  m- 
l  «if  TfyrfitaidfKdrto.  ThU  Capita  tdm  made 
ek  tnutilation  of  the  sketch  of  Rotooa  Iiiatory 
which  Eutropia*  had  drawn  up  from  Ltvy.  The 
tianfiktton,  which  is  nientiooed  by  Suidos  (t.  c.) 
and  Ljdua  (A?  Matjutr.  Pwwtem.)^  ii  lost,  and  bii 
work  or  worka  on  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  haye  like- 
wit©  perithed.  (Com p.  Tichttcke>  prcfeec  to  hi* 
•dition  of  Eatropiu^  p«  ixvi  &c.)  [L  S.] 

CA'PITO  (iCairiTwi'),  a  physician,  who  pntljably 
in  the  firat  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
[  who  appeara  to  Iiuyc  given  particular  attention 
of  the  eyfs.      His  prescrip lions  one 
If  by  Galeil  {Fm  Compos.  Sfedkam,  fcc,  Loc 
Vxii  p,  731}  and  Ac  tins  (li.  3.  77,  p.  332), 
He  maj  perhapa  be  the  «une  person  m  ArtemidoruB 
Cbfnto  [AiLT&MiooRCsJ,  but   thii   is   quite   un- 
Mmtfi.  [W.  A.  O.j 

■  CAPITO*  C.  ATEIUS,  wot  tribune  of  the  peo- 
Bt  in  a  c.  55,  and  with  his  edleagoc,  Aquillinii 
Hftlltia,  oppoied  Pompiy  and  Cmssuv  who  w^ere 
^PUmlIs  that  year.     Citpito  in  particular  Ltp[)0<«i'd  a 
WU,  which  the  tribune  Treboniu*  brought  forward, 
•atM;«ni]ng  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
^Muu     CVpito  and  Galhis  afterwards  endeavoured 
Hr  stop  the  l«?vy  of  the  troops  and  to  rtnder  the 
^Hnpaigni,  which  the  ooiisuU  wishod  to  nndertake, 
ittpaiiible ;  and  when  Crasiuai  nevertbeleta^  cob- 
JU^L  ^   Rmke  prtpaiBliona  for  an   expedition 
^^^Hjtibs  Pjirthi&na,  Capito  announced  awful 
^HHb  which   were    disregarded    by  Cmaaas. 
^BpSa,   the  oenior,  afUrwonls  panisbed   C^pito 
Hbh  a  notA  crnsorio,  aa  he  was  ehargtMl  with  hav- 
^Kg  fabricated   the  prodigies  by   which   he   had 
sitenipted  to  tlt^ter  Cms«us  from  his  uudurtAking, 
Dion  Cassius  ( xxxtjc.  34)  *»nyi,  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
bcme,  also  oounteiactcd  tlir  measure*  ndnpttd  by 
the  eonstils  in  fevour  of  Caesar ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  (a<i  /'iW.  xiii.  2i»),  who  spcnks 
of  him  as  hca  friend,  *ay»  that  he  favoured  the 
piif  Caesar,    thaugh    it    may    bo    inferred 
whole    tone    of  the    Ictti-r   of  Cicero 
tfs  that  Capito   had   made  ud  public 
«|]0b  in  fiivour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
eh   paius  to  induce  Pliuicus  to  interfere  with 
:  on  behalf  of  Capito,     It  is  not  improbable 
that  oar  Capito,  whom  Tacitni  (^it»«  iil  45)  calls 
^  is  Lhe  tame  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
,  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Anttiny. 
^•oti    Caaa     mi,   4 '2,    xxxix.    3IJ — 3tl ; 
,a  iu   18:  Pint.  CVuss.  19;  Cic  <U 

I'PtTO,  C.  ATK'ITtS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  Mm  of  dje  preceding.  He  be- 
a  disciple  of  the  jurist  i»iliu%  who  is  said 
PcrmpouiuB  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
tbatius.  lAbcot,  too,  his  elder  coritempomnr' 
abaeqneiit  rival,  had  studied  under  llblius, 
tvceivod  hk  cktnentary  education  from 
md  listened  to  all  the  ether 
jtmsU  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
tfao  highest  legal  authorities  at 
i  were  reckoned  the  omoinents  of  their 
Differing  iu  opinion  on  miiny  intpor- 
Dta,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
th/Hf  wot  fiMrli  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
p«lncil  prindpba — Labeo,  a  ititrdy  and  haMdi- 
i ;  Capito,  a  titiie-scrving  adharont 
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to  the  new  ordi'r  of  things.  The  complaisance  ♦>/ 
Capitn  found  favour  with  AuguKtua,  who  accch;- 
rate<l  his  promotion  to  the  cousuUhip,  in  order, 
aays  Tacituis  {Ann.  iii.  75J, iliat  he  luight  obtaiu 
procedencti  over  l^beo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  niadr  coiunl  before  the  proper  age,  tliut  is,  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  sutTcctus  with 
C.  Vihitts  Poiitumus  in  a.  d.  5.  Seveml  writers 
erroneou&ly  coufuund  the juristt  with  C,  FoiiUiui Ca- 
pito, who  wa*  consul  with  Gennanicus  in  a.  d.  1*J. 

Ponip^Miius  aayt  (iis  we  iiitt.*r(>ii;t  hia  word,s},  thitt 
Labeo  refused  the  otfer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capilo.  '^^  Elx  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  oiTcrretur  ci  ab  A u gusto 
consulatus,  ft  honorem  suicipere,'"  (I*'K-  1*  tJt.  2. 
a.  2.  §  47>)  We  caimot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  attempt  to  R>concile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  tliat  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  autitheiiis  of  Tficitua:  **  llli 
ILabeoni],  quod  pmetunun  intra  steUt,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [CapitouiJ  quod  consulatum 
adept  us  ett^  odium  ex  invtdia  oriehitur."* 

In  A.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed  ' 
Me*ia.i]hi  in  lhe  importarit  olRce  of  ^curator  aquap  . 
rum  [Hiblicarum,^'  and  this  office  he  held  to  tha  i 
time  of  bis  death.  (Frontinus,  de  Aquaed,  lO^ie^f 
Diederich.) 

Copito  continued  in  (uvour  under  Tiberius.     In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inuo- 
dntion  of  the  Tiber,  he  ojid  Arnmtius  were  in- 
trusted  with  the  tafck  of  keeping  the  rirer  witliij*  ! 
its  banks.     They  submitted  to  the  senate  whethor  I 
it  would  not  be  eacjjeditnt  to  divert  the  course  of  \ 
the   tributary  streams  and  lakes.      Deputies  from  i 
the  coloniuo  and  mi!micij>al  towns*  whose  interesti  ; 
would  have  heen  affected  by  the  change^  were  heard  | 
against  the  plan.     PIm)  led  the  opposition,  mid  t}ii  I 
me^tsure  was  rejected.     (Tac.  Aim.  i,  7<>i  79.) 

The  grmnmarian.,  Ateius  Philologua,  who  was  •  | 
freed  man,    was   proliaLly  (if   wc  may   coajeeturt  , 
from  his  najno  and  fitmi  some  other  circumatAnccs) 
the  freedmon  of  Capito.     [Atkius,  p.  3iJ2,  b.J 

The  few  recorded  tncideuU  of  CapitoV  life  tend  , 
to  justify  the  imputation  of   servility   which  ha 
beeni  attached  to  his  name  ;    while   La1>eo,  as   if  J 
for  the  soke  of  contnuL,  appimrs  to  have  fiillen  into  | 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superliuous  incivility.     Tip  | 
benms,   in  an  edict  rekting  to  new  yoftrs'  giflv 
{Dki.  of  Ant.  ff.  r.  69fmK»)  oad  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  hit  memory  at  iiighti  and  stnick  ^ 
him  OS  of  doubtful  Latinity.     Iu  the  moruiug  ha  ^ 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  nitist  celebraied  verliol 
erilics  and   gnimm&rians  iu  Rome,  ami>>ng  wlinm 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  crrdit  of  j 
the  word.     It  was  condemned  by  M.  Poniponiaa 
3'fitrrellus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capita  pruiJi»iinL<d 
that  ''it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  nov,  that  it  woidd 
bect^me  so,"    "*  Capito  docs  not  speak  the  truth,*" 
rejoined  the  inflexible  IVtarceUus,  "You  have  tht 
power,  Cae«ar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words,"    (Suet,  da  liL  Uiam,  2*2  ;    Dioiu 
Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Kck  in  holding  ' 
that  in  C^pito^s  conduct  on  this  occoaiou  there  ia  ' 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.     There  was  a  fiiiut  ; 
eimdemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  iIm 
future,  and,  peradventure  be  spoke  tlie  truth,  furl 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  li~ 
diction  its  TiberiuA,   might  fairly  be  expected 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  fidl  citizenshipi  at  least 
limited  jiii  ImL*. 

In  the  ttocj  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dli-l 
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ci»ni  the  iplrit  of  ft  courtier,  wiihcHit  anylhing  to 
call  for  serious  blame,  but  Tucitui  rclatea  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibtU  Capito  in  the  shamttful  cha- 
nicttsr  of  a  hy[H)crite  playing:  th«'  j^mne  of  a  hypo- 
crite—of a  lawyer  perverting  hii  high  nuthorilj* 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  coufttitu- 
tiQiial  freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyrannjr* 
L*  Knnius,  a  Ronian  knight^  was  iKTuoed  by  •ome 
Informer  of  treason,  for  huring  mdted  down  a 
ftuioll  iilver  »latuc  of  the  eint>eror,  aud  convrrted  h 
into  common  pkte.  Tiberiu*  employed  hit  right 
of  interceuioti  to  Ktop  the  accusation.  Capito 
tnmpkjued  of  inch  an  interference  with  the  jnri»- 
dictitni  of  the  •enute,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
uf  tuch  an  atrocious  delinquent  aa  L.  £nniut* 
*"  Let  the  emperor,*'  luid  he,  **  he  ai  ilow  a»  be 
likfii  in  avimi^nng  his  merely  private  griefo,  but  let 
bi»  generosity  have  some  limits  — let  it  stop  ihort 
of  giving  nway  the  wrongs  of  the  ttate."  The 
men  understood  each  other.  Tbe  mock  mognani- 
mity  of  the  emperor  was  proof  ngaiojit  the  mock 
remon»triUice  of  the  lanryer.  (Tatv  Aim.  lii-  7i>.) 
Short!  V  after  this  disgrticeful  scene  Capito  died. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legul  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  ningle/i^itre  extract 
from  any  of  hii  works  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
the  e  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  band. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  tinu 
of  JuHtiuLuir  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex* 
isted  in  the  hfth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  t)mt  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  hiw,  and  that  hi»  public  law  soou  h&- 
oime  Kupenumtiated. 

Csipito  is  quoted  in  the  Digett  by  hi*  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  H  f  32,  a.  30, 
I  6  ;  by  Procului,  8,  tit,  2,  ».  13,  $  I  ;  by  Jairolo- 
uum  34,  tit.  2,  «.  39,  §  32  :  by  Ulptim,  23»  til,  2, 
B.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito*a  couiul- 
ship),  by  PouIds,  39,  tit,  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  30,  tit.  3,  a, 
\Ai  though,  in  this  last- men tian(^d  pauage,  the 
Florentine?  nianiiN^ript  has  Atitaeus,  hut  there  i«  no 
where  eUc  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
AuLoeua.  lu  Dig.  23,  tit,  2y  »,  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit,  2,  s.  39,  $  2,  Capito  is  quoted  aa  himaelf  quo- 
ting Serriua  Sulpictua,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
baud.  There  are  judicial  fngmrrits  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (O^lhus,  FeKtun,  Nonius, 
Macrubius).  A  collection  of  such  fm|Fmf?nta  is 
given  by  I>irk«kcn  in  his  lirmf*duciti  aua  tier 
SkAri/Uu  der  RommnhcH  JKrnrlen,  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  bamed  in  every  df^partment  of  law, 
public,  private,  aad  sacred.  He  wrote  L  Co^/eetrntrnt^ 
wliich  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminMia, 
ns  the  259th  book  if  cited  by  Ckilius.  (xir.  IS,) 
V.,\ch  book  aeemi  10  IwTe  had  a  sepamte  title.  At 
h  jiot,  the  9th  book  ia  aaid  by  OeUiiis  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis.  And  it  i« 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  it  cited  (x  tt), 
m  if  it  were  a  separate  trt^atise,  by  the  tuune 
Cc'inmentariofl  de  Judkiia  Publicise  Possibly  the 
Conjvctaneorum  libri  were  coni|M>«ed  of  all  the  ae^ 
ptiiate  works  of  Capito,  culhHt(^d  aitd  arrungvd 
iKidiT  prop<*r  heads  and  subdivisioni.  The  Ixmki 
of  tl  Mirista^  so  &r  aa  we  caui  judge  bv 

ri*m  Hiena,  were  nol  long,     l^beo  left 

4OU  tiioiuo  mm.  2.  A  iientifie  Ih  J*winJitHo  Jur^. 
uf  wbieli  the  5th  book  is  quirted  by  Oclliuc.  (iv.  6), 
arid  th«  6ih  by  Festua  (t*  r.  AfMmh»},  It  i* 
— *^h\y  the  sum4T  triuiti*e«  or  a  part  of  the  aainc 
I  wkkh  ta  cit««d  by  Macrobitis  (>Sitem,  iti. 
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i^tiiammo  iJe  Jun  SiMer^bmnm,    t  JT 
tivatise,  Dt  (Mao  Smtaioria,    (Oslj.  it.  )QL) 

Che  law  of  the  public  Wftlci*  i/Rob%  ja4  il  is 
very  likely  thai  he  wrol*  tftaaHj  «o  ft  Mi%rt 
with  which  hia  otfictal  dutic*  cottnected  hlB. 

We  have  already  aeen  Capito  in 
a  verbal  critic.     The  metliiiiMl  mA 


words  constitute  a  bnnch  of  tH/t^  ti  1 
iniporiiince  to  a  jurist^  who  hia  to 
and  other  private  dtbpn«itions  of  [ 
conitruf^  laws.  There  is  a  titkr  de  ] 
Verbonim  in  the  DigtriL  The  aubjecl  1 
attention  of  LM^ieo^  and  we  ana  alt«u|ly 
to  believe  that  it  waa  treated  ul  by  ^  " 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xiv,  15),  Capito  is  < '  ' 
with  the  jurist  ScaevuU,  and  with  iMAlmiAiim}} 
iu  holding  (as  Plautusy  Frnmi,  it.  4,  5)»  wmmW 
huvc  held),  that  the  won!  v^frrkimm  1 
•weeta  {dulcia)^  aa  well  aa  wineit  lu 
posnge  of  Phuy  {//.  A'.  ZTiii.  28)«  v«  ini€fiia 
tracing  the  variationa  In  meaning  of  iJb*  vaala 
cof/uus  and  piMor,  In  Sarriua  {ad  Tivy.  Aibl  % 
45),  Varro  and  Ateiua  ars  dtrd  aa  holdJiif  a  |p 
culisr  opinion  on  the  distinction  brtii««a  Ihnt 
and  £km».  We  take  Ateiua  ben  lo  be  the  jiuM 
Capito^  for  Ateiua  ia  the  nouire  by  whieh  ha  la  ^ 
nernlly  denoted  in  the  Dig^t ;  but  it  b  ttsi  »- 
poaaibltt  that  the  &eedman  Aieiua  Fhllolofai  aif 
be  meant 

Ayiuarua  Rivallina,  one  of  the  «iiiiteat  wnim 
on  the  history  of  Romaai  kw  (v»  2)  aays*  llet 
Capito  wrote  commeuiariea  on  the  12  TiJtieSt  M 
no  autliority  ia  produced  for  thia  a»< 
however,  is  followed  by  V^aL  Forit^ 
JVacfahu  Traiciniitum  p.  48),  and  1. 
Jurinjy,  c,  411) 

Qellius  (xiii.  12)  dtea  a  cerUiA  vpistlt  d 
Capito,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  Itreti  ct^iti 
m  questio'n.  It  speaks  in  the  nasi  lextm  uf  1*^*% 
who  died  in  the  beginniiig  of  the  migti  el  Tibiaim 
It  commends  the  great  Eegul  leviiiiif  ti  Uhm 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  lote  of  liberty  m  «i^ 
ceaiivc,  that  be  set  no  value  upon  u^ytkttf '^aai 
quod  justum  lanctumque  eaac  iu  Ronaiis  mifiii' 
tatibus  lirgiaset"  It  then  rehitea  an  iiMtBMe  af 
Labeo's  refusing  to  oWy  the  sitmmuns  of  a  tnbeai^ 
while  ho  admitted  the  rtght  of  a  tfftbvai*  to  mrmL 
Oelliua  tbcreupon  takea  oocaaiim  to  ab^w,  t«7 
dearly  and  aatiiafiacicirily,  fhioi  Vnno^  wly  tt  «af 
thnt  ^bunea,  hairing  powex  to  acreal,  had  fl«t  lie 
apparently  minor  and  conaequential  power  of  «in- 
mona.  That  Capilo  abedd  charge  Uibeo  with  •! 
herence  to  the  atriet  letter  of  oonaijtatiattil  k« 
leems  to  be  at  varianee  with  the  dmncter  U  U< 
two  jiuisu  as  drawu  by  Pomponiua:  **  Capitebifl 
to  tiiat  which  he  received  from  bia  inainclMii 
LaWo,  who  pt-iaaessed  an  tntellect  of 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  otbtf  1 
metita  of  baman  knowledgi*  beaidea  kiv»  intivdiWiJ 
raaoy  innovationA*'*  (Dig,  t.  tit  %  9^  %  ^  47.) 
For  the  purpose  of  lecuaciliiig 
conflicting  testinioni^ak  tt  baa  been 
Capito  waa  a  fulUiwer  of  tbeOld  in 
and  Labeo  in  public  law  %  wbile«  on  llaa 
in  public  kw,  Capato  waa  on  adtncnae  «C  ibiNev  • 
ID  private  kw^  babeo. 

Capito  and  Labe«  btfiUM  tbe  AmdMi  if  tne 
celrbmted  acboola  el  Efloaui  kw,  le  vbadi  Mmt  al 
thi  distingujahed  jurists  brlanipMt  Tbdr  i 
tjw  folh^wera,  mentiixiAd  by  Pomponiiy^  I 
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o/c  jt/rtM*  atptkt, 

KLuunui  SAbioiLi. 
C.  CoMiiii  Longiiiui, 

CiMtliuA  Snbintift. 
Pri*cu»  Juvolenma, 
Aburnut  Vnleni, 
Tii*eiaziuB, 
Solvioi  Juliiuiiii. 
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Ner&tiii»  Prtieus. 

Tfi  the  Iwt  of  Cftpito^t  fotlowert  noAy  be  added 
V  45«  Gaiui  t  with  the  hi}(h«tiit  prohnbility, 

I  ;  ft»d^  with  more  or  le»  plausible  cou- 

J   .  I  ;      n  1   A'  others  as  T.  Ari«to. 

Tlir  M  hut!-.  4jf  \s!uth  Capita  and  Labco  were  the 
fcujijijiis^  ;*i.uk  their  respective  iiamiM  from  dihtiii- 
IftLiahe^  diiciple*  oi  tfjo'>e  jiiriiiU.  The  folia wert 
of  Cftpito  were  t;illinl  troDi  Mii»unuj»  Sabi- 
liu««  KftbiuLiiii  I  iiiid  nft' rwards,  frum  Casiius 
LonginuK  *  u-v.uini.  1  ht-  t-llowen,  of  Ijd)eo  took 
Ihtm  Pivxiihiii  (iiot  Proculeius),  the  ilMbnned 
iwur^e  ^*^ocul<^iaJli  (w  »pelt,  not  ProctiUiiDi,  la  all 
oH  manuvrriptft  wherever  it  occun),  Fmm  a  niii- 
tttidf'rktnnding  of  tli«  phraM  Pega^umam  JQa« 
(jtufvini:ig,  the  Uf^  writing*  of  Pt^gamA,)  in  tlit^ 
irliotia«l  on  Juvetial  (tv.  71)^  wawao  baft  inppofied 
ikal  tkc  folio  wim  of  Labeo  wertj  olw  cillod  from 
fMttaa,  P^guaaiiL  {Diet.  vfA  mi. «.  t*.  J^nrucoiv^tt/f*: ) 
Tbt  6ofitroT«ri7  m  to  6ie  cbftmcteriAtic  differ- 
tam  bftwcen  ibew  tcbooli  bo*  beea  endle»,  and 
nott  writers  on  the  tuibjeet  have  eiideavoured  to 
felfr  tho*e  dilivrcnceft  to  some  p^eocnd  priticipk^ 
Wlvni  flpiitiiiental  jurists  wcr«  disputtiig  about  the 
rtKlK!«  of  equity,  M  compared  with 
I  Roman  fcbooU  were  tupponed  to  bu 
i  upoTi  a  dbafreemettt  lietweeu  the  admirer*  of 
|#quity  iumI  ibe  admirert  of  Btnctne&i..  I'hote  who 
;  Ukbeo  Ike  better  nuin  wire  aniious  to  eti- 
I  opoD  tboir  tide  of  the  qu(r»tion.  Accord' 
Ma«eonua  and  Iloiuiisel,  Labeo  vraa  the  ad* 
I  of  tottod  and  strict  interpretation  ;  aocor- 
dtng  to  Bach  and  Tydcmuniu  Cupito  wna  an  oppo- 
ocfil  of  that  enJighiened  equity  whiib  Aet^ki  to 
fnwtmt«  bevond  the  liu^ml  hu^iky  rind.  When 
I  jnitstt  ipcPB  divided  luto  the  philowphical 
|]jr«  itobnUMicnl>«  and  the  hitlorica] 
illy,  onpbiloiophical),  ickoolA,  Capito 
I  were  mode  lo  belong  lo  one  or  other  of 
FfNMtieii^  Dirk»en  {iieitra*je  tur  Kmttnm  dea 
I  AlraiUf^pp.  1-159)  and  Zimtoem  ( K,Ji.  G. 
\  06)  think,  that  the  ichoiiU  diifer  chielly  in 
r  mode  nf  handling  legal  quea^ttout ;  thut  the 
I  of  Sabiaua  louk  fur  «oniething  ejiUrnal  to 
f  f>i«.r  riMi^/ining  uj>oji,  whetlitT  it  be  aitcient 
"Xt  of  a  1a w,  or  the  weird i  of  a 
ui,  or  ittiaKigy  to  n  positive  rule, 
kly  Ai  ijL»U  in  dtfciuU  of  all  theM.\  rcsort  to 
♦ml  principli^a  of   rijthi  uiid   the    natural 

„ ^j  of  oqaity  :  wheroKi  the  votAric*  of  Proiii- 

I  Oft  til*  other  BODd^  boki^g«  in  llio  flnt  infttanee, 
>  tfotlf  10  the  rinMer  £M»fH»  of  ruW  and  inati- 
im^  iiud  Atixioaa  to  construct  law  on  the  un* 
li&iaging  ha»a  of  morality^  »ometimc«  by  uu  appa- 
nt  deriatlon  from  the  Wttrr,  arrive  at  reauttif 
ent  with  the  nature  of  the  «ul)ject 
l(/«  "   '    "^  ""    "r- fers  the  original  divL'rgence 
pet*  rs  of  i}\e  foundeii^  the  ac- 

111    reccivrd    ditctrine*,    the 
etttive  intellect  of  Labeo^  uipag 
kkil  puifiiiii  and  scii^ntitic  det elopement. 
rtbier    tba    original    dillvrracoe    rented  im 
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genemt  pfiiwiples,  or  whether  they  consisted  iu 
dMOordant  opiuion^  upon  i  to  Luted  ftarticuUir  points, 
it  it  clear  tliat  the  pfiiiiual  op[iORitiati  between 
Capito  and  Labco  liad  not  long  any  important  in^ 
fluency  on  their  re«pcctiye  achooli^  for  CtHxeiua 
Nerva^  tke  immediate  succeftior  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  bit  macter,  which, 
aa  the  empire  beaune  coniolidatod,  must  have  looa 
^wn  out  of  £uhioiv  tho  more  eipvcially,  lince 
jurijit«  now  began  to  receive  their  autborixation 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  wiu  a  itill  itrongt^r  im- 
perialist than  Ncmi.  Even  tn  private  low,  the 
sub«tH]Ujent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  oriRinitl  diffiDfeciocH,  and 
introduced  new  tnatters  of  disctiisioiu  The  disH 
tinctiou  of  the  iwhools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Oaius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  P)u^  bat  »oon 
after  that  time  it  teems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jnrist  was  not  necessorily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dc^iiui  of  hit  sehooL  Thus, 
we  And  a  case  in  Gaius  (iii.  140)  where  Casiius 
approves  the  opinion  of  JUabeo,  while  Pmculus 
follow*  that  of  UfiUus,  the  master  of  Capttov  Not 
every  question,  on  whicli  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justiniim  foond  »t  necesaary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
aud  second  editions  of  his  Constiiutioiiani  Codasr, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  buck  to  anekttt  eonlfo- 
vcraies,  and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sane- 
tion  that  which  was  drt-ady  antiquated  in  pravltce. 
The  coDiid^mtiou  of  ihis  fact  ulone  shews  thai, 
fruui  bis  h,  Ded (iioncs^  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
a&  iKJuie  have  done,  that  the  old  sepaj-atioti  of  the 
schools  exifited  in  bit  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
00  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  jturitt  qnt'totiona  of  the  tchools, 

Thuugh  the  distinctions  of  the  schooli  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eniiiiLMit  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themsehcs,  there  is  no  proof  thni  tkef« 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  ackooL  A  school  of 
MiioeUiones  has  been  imagined  in  eotuequence  of  a 
pnsi^  of  Festtis,  which,  however,  hat  nothing  xn 
do  with  the  profession  of  tlie  law :  ^  Miscellimies 
appellantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  senteiitiae,  ted 
variorum  mixtonunque  judicionim.^  Cujat,  from 
a  fslse  reading  of  Servins  {od  Virp.  Arn,  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Hciw 
dscundi  Servius,  i|Making  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  oonoeming  tke  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  cousduusuess  ceased  with  death ;  otben, 
that  the  soul  waji  imuturto] ;  while  the  Stoiot,  pui^ 
suing  A  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  har»t  in 
Ike  ea/tA,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
"  Stoici  vero,  (frrU  condi,  i  *,  medium  sccuti,  luin 
diu  durare  dicnnt,  quamdiu  dumt  et  corpus.** 
Cujoa,  for  turriM  eondin  deciphered,  as  he  thooght, 
in  his  nearly  ilkgible  copy,  kerttMcutidi,  a  techuieal 
word,  which  appeal*  in  the  Familiae  hereisatiidae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  3*}  I1ie  enur  of  CnJM^  in 
referring  a  name  so  »!Utuigtkj  geCten  to  an  edeetk 
sect  of  Homon  jurists,  gained  general  t«eeptioo 
omoojc  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  accoont  of  hia 
great  lenniing  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  hk 
owu  follower,  Ciaiits — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  ciLiLioim  Lcirinir  the  name  of  Labeo  in  tba 
I>ige^t  r  of  citations  of  LalMio  in 

Imgntt .  tJime  of  other  jurists — th« 

eoudaftiijux  L>i  Ca|'iLi>''s  Mcbool  worn,  in  ii  mnjuhty  of 
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coiieA,  to  have  prevuiled  in  pnicli«».  This  proceeded 
partly*  perhAps,  from  the  grt»nt  authority  acquired 
by  Masiirius  Sabinu^  luid  from  the  numerou«  com- 
mentators who  wrote  libri  ad  Sabinum.  Amoug 
th(»e,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  apposite  party. 
Aecocding  to  Blume*t  celebmted  hypothesii,  fint 
lUfEgested  by  Joe  Godf  rrui,  one '  of  the  grent 
diritioni  in  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Digest  con- 
Bitted  o>r  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Aonatatioti* 
on  SaUiiius.  Some  Sabiniiin  influence  may  lUao 
have  been  exerted  upon  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  kboiir  of  the  Sabtnian  Salvias  Ja- 
lifiniu  in  recastmg  the  praetor's  edict.  But  there 
never  was  nny  genenil  detcrmuiation  in  6ivour  of 
either  schooL  In  some  points,  Proculus  aiid  his 
party  were  preferred.  For  example,  OaiiiA  (it  21 ) 
mentions  n  rpscriptof  Hadrian,  and (ii.  19j>)an(»ther 
of  AntoninttR  Pius,  agninst  certain  theort'ticiil  con- 
clusions of  the  Sabinians  {*"  nostn  pracci'ptores*} 
and  in  6ivour  of  the  "  diver^Ae  sHrhotac  ti  tic  tores.** 
The  agfeement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jura  condete^  rather  tlum 
the  creed  of  this  (ir  that  sect,  became  mider  the 
empire  the  test  of  legal  orthodoxy,  fPlin*  H,  N. 
X1V4  15;  Rutilius,  c.  48,  in  Franckli  Vitae  Tri/xsr- 
tHioe  JCtormn^  contains  several  que  sLtonabte  state- 
ments, without  giving  his  authorities.  He  enters 
into  conjectures  as  to  the  family  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  ieveral  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Hertrand,  il  51.  3;  GuiU  Orot.  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant 
Augujtinui,  de  Nemmihug  FrvpriiM  PamlHamm^ 
in  Otto's  Thetaonu,  i,  2*26 ;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Cum- 
ftaratio  Antutii  LcAeoim  tt  Ateii  thpitoNiA,  4 to. 
t4}ps.  1683  ;  Com.  Van  Eck,  de  Vtith  Monfmi^  H 
fUudiis  M,  Andgiu  Laheonu  H  C*.  Ateii  Chpit4mu^ 
ed.  OclricliB,  Thea.  Nor.  Dim,  i.  825—856; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Setcda  quaedanij  4'c^,  ib.  vol.  ii. 
torn,  ii^  pp.111 — 126;  Miuansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtoa,  ii,  ]6r — 186  i  Ztmmitm.  R.  R,  G.  L 
IS  n%  830  [J.  T.  G,] 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
tonUmporaT)'  of  the  vount^er  Pliny.    {Ep.  vi  13.) 

CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  advo- 
mH0  in  the  reigna  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
poari  to  have  used  bit  pfofession  a«  a  mere  means  for 
enriching  himself.  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
bis  profession  opfyxMnd  a  hiw  by  which  advocates  were 
to  be  forbidden  t  <  i  v  fees  from  their  clients. 

In  A.  t).  56  he  cia  ai  bit  province,  and 

there  he  acted  ,.,..,  ,,,.  ^ime  avarice  and  impu- 
dtnjce  as  he  hod  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
IbUowing,  the  Cilicions  occuiod  him  of  extortion^ 
and  he  was  oondemnedf  in  consequonee  of  which 
He  lost  his  tenatona)  rank.  But  thtft  he  afterwards 
received  back,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellitmis 
his  father-in-law;  and  shortly  afler,  a.  o.  ti2,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antiitius  Sosiiinus  of  high 
trraHOD.  In  a.  d,  (iCt,  Annaemt  Mela,  the  bmther 
of  the  philosopbt'r  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucnn,  left  a  large  kfaey  to  Tigellinutand 
C<i»KUiianu«Capito,  the  latter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  tome  year  an  the  aoeiuer  of  TbAiea  Ptetii% 
iar  Tbratea  liad  fonaerly  capported  tha  eaitie  of 
lbs  Cilkiitna  agaioft  him,  and  had  boon  iattnir 
mental  in  bringing  about  bis  condemnatioiu  Ca- 
|Mto  waa  rewarded  by  Nero  for  tbia  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac,  Am,  xl  6,  &c^ 
aiii,  3,%  xiv.  48,  xvi.  ir/'21,  2*2,  26,  28,  33;  Juv. 
.ScO.  via,  QX  &c  )  [L.  S.] 

r  A'PITU,  FUNTEIUS.  1.  T.  Foitntvu  Ca- 
WM  praetor  in  a.  c  ITS*  «i^ 


CAPITO* 
in  Hiipania  Ultenor.  which  via  iilllt 
htm  aloo  for  the  year  folia wing«  with  tilt  tat]*  if 
proconsul.     (Liv,  xl  h%  xlL  %  19.) 

2.  P.  FoNTai us  C A rrro,  ma  pntttf  k  nc 
169,  and  obtained  iaaniinia  tm  hia  pfuriBot.  (Liv« 
xliiL  13,  17.) 

3.  C.  ToHr%iv%  CsPiTo,  a  tamnA  of  IL  Aatmf, 
Aocompanied  Maecenai,  in  a.  &  37,  trhan  W  an 
sent  by  Octavianni  to  Antony  to  MMHa  Moi^ 
ship  between  Octatianus  aod  AjUOB^*  CapMi 
numuned  with  Antony,  and  Wtt  loaa  ite  ail 
by  bim  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  CleofAttm  19  Syiik  Nt 
is  probably  the  same  person  a*  the  C  F«M 
Capito  who  was  appointed  coaiol  suifectaJ^iiliC 
33,  together  with  M*.  Aeiliuiu  Theft  li  aonif 
his  extant  with  the  bead*  of  Antonj  and  Om^it 
tta,  and  on  which  Capito  ia  called  pWfiKtsi^m 
bean  the  praenomen  Caioa.  (Boni.  ^sl  i.  k 
32 ;  Plat  AnUm*  36 ;  Eckhel*  J^o^*  A^  «• 
p.  219.) 

4.  a  FoNTXivs  Caprro,  a  aoti  of  C  Fosiaa 
Capito,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  I^J  Hi 
waa  conttil  in  a.  o.  12,  together  with  (JanniiBMM, 
and  afterwards  had,  aa  proconaoli  the  admiBMB» 
tjon  of  the  province  of  Am.  Maiiy  jottt  te» 
in  A.  D.  25,  he  waa  aeenaed  by  Vibioa  Senmi^ 
ajjpareutly  on  occount  of  his  conduel  in  Alia;  ItV 
as  no  sufbcient  evidence  was  addocedi  be  wassa' 
quilted.  (Fasti  Cap.;  Suet. CaL  8;  Tac.  ^«a.iT.  %\ 

5.  C.  FoN^TBius  Capitq,  eoQMil  ill  a.  D-  SI  1^ 
gether  with  C.  Yipmiiaa,  (Tae.  Amm,  mt,  ii 
Plin.  //.  a:  ii.  72,  vii.  20;  Salin,  fi.) 

6.  L.  FoNTEiua  Capttu,  oonatU  in  a.  a.  57  to- 
gether with  C.  Juliua  Rufus,  w  we  Iratfp  CraB  tib 
Faati  SicuH  and  the  Chnnueon  of  CasaiodorM  j  btf 
whether  he  is  the  tame  aa  the  FoaMiat  0^ 
who  was  put  to  death  in  Oennany  in  ihm  ttifief 
Oalba,  A.  !>.  68,  on  the  ground  of  havii^  atlsnul 
to  excite  an  uiearrection,  ia  uncertain.  (Tac  m. 
I  7,  37,  62,  iii,  62,  iv.  13;  Sue*.  Gai^  U;  Fhs. 
GaB^  15,  where  ^^rn^iot  should  be  ^aafsiiai* 
♦tfKnjio*,) 

It  is  uncertain  lo  which  of  ihe  Ca^loa  tibl 
following  coins  belong  :  the  pnaMMit     "  * 

would  lend  ui  to  reJer  ihcm  to  N«k  %    Tla  I    

contains  on  the  obvene  ah«ad  of  Man  with  a  tivflv 
Ijchind  it  and  the  inseHptlon  P.  FoJrram  P.  f» 
Capito  III.  Via.,  and  on  the  rerene  a  mfli  fil^ 
on  hor*ebfick  at  full  gallop,  with  two  mm  h^ff 
Itghttngt  and  th«  iaaaiptioii  Mam.  Fo?«t.  Tkl 


The  latter  coin  contain!  oa  the  ohwn^  tkm  %m 
Concordia  with  the  inacrtptton  P.  '*^ 

PiTO  III.  Via.  Concordia,  and  r# 

a  double  portico  with  the  inscription  T*  DinL  Ui^ 

ViL*  PVBt,  ll^Bi 


(  AiniO.  LNijTKUJS,  a  witurion  in  the  Ro- 
AIM  army  wrhicli  ouried  on  the  war  midor  Donii* 
HA  C.Wbdo  «|^u«t  the  Parthum  Volugnn,  a.  d. 
L  Th«  kinig,  ftfWr  beii^  defealod,  tent  Wta||tt 
ho  wtn  delifttred  up  to  Captto.  He  b  probibl^ 
i«  vincwllMn  we  meet  with  thrue  yean  latere  in 
BM  regioae  as  pmefcctui  cufetroninit  to 
hunt  Corbiilo  cntfu»ted  tome  of  the  fitnnlW  fort- 
MC»  ill  Armenia.  (Toe  ^im.  xiii.  9,39.)  [L.S.] 

CATITO,  LUCl'LIUS,  procumu>r  of  A*iii  m 

&,  !2A»  wa«  iic«Ufe«d  by  th«  proviueiali  of  iimJvor- 
tion,  juid  wa«  tK^  bv  the  •eaatet  (Toe*  Ann* 
.  15  ;    Dion  Ctt«s.  kii/2a.)  [L.  S.J 

CA  PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occuri  on  wvtnil 
ilit  eif  the  Maria  gen%  a  ipccinieii  of  which  U 
ivefi  bcbw,  but  thit  Mariut  Cn|nto  i«  not  nien- 
by  Aiijf  aodenc  wriu^r.  The  obrcfM  n- 
of  Ceev*,  the  nrvene  i  mui 
krafbiog. 
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ios 


;PITO,    VIROrNIUS.     During   the   war 

Wc*^  the  mpporters  of  Vitelliua  and  Vfap&iaii, 

.  oS,  VirgiaiuA  Capito  Ben  I  a  »bve  to  L.  Vitel- 

i  emperor'^  broifier,  promiaing  to  eun-endtfr 

I  the  citaiic'l  of  Temiciua,  iX  he  would  n^eive 

The  &kre  waa  afler«ard»  hanged 

'      ■  in  carrying  out  a  treacheroui 

(tac*  IfuL  iil  77*  iv.  3,)  [L.  S.]  . 

PITULI'NL'S,    a  fmnily'rame   in   tevend 

.  ^ntcSf  which   vesu  no   doubt   origttmUy 

i  penoo  who  livcni  on  the  hiit  CapitoUiiu&. 

way  Avenliucutis,  Caul  iomon  tan uk, 

Bua,  firquently  occur  at  the  nameft  of  familicft 

[L.a] 

JTOLrNUS,  JU'LIUS.     We  po«»e»»  a 
DloiDing  the  bio^nphie*  of  vnriouA  Ho- 

,   noiia  aud  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 

I  by  writor*  who  tlounthed  towards  the  end  of 
^thlM  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
litlg  their  workk  for  the  in4>«t  ^lart  to  Diocte- 
In  or  CcmtUniine.  Tlic  number  of  pieces  ii  in 
D  t»""*-  f  •■-,  They  t«ach  from  Haiirian  to  the 
k«  U4,  liiat  ift,  frum  a.  d.  1 1 7  to  a.  d. 

tbi.   :_  g  over  a  ipiice  of  ItU  yf^ire,  and 

mttl  *if  ftUp})Jeiucut  to  the  Caeiian  of 
which  temiinute  with  UomitiaiL  No 
cosyicxiutt^  howerdr^  ia  etttahlLshed  with 
wofk,  »in«.tf  Nerva  and  Trojiin  are 
MKd  over ;  nor  it  the  wniet  a}i«uluU*ly  complete, 
Kb  within  iu  own  pruj>er  ltmil4,  fur  there  i«  a 
|p  of  nine  )f«7s«  frruii  the  thtrd  (iordian  to  Vale- 
Eaiii,  that  i«,  fioin  ad.  Hi  tj  a.  a  253,  int^^d- 
Vig  the  tvigni  of  Philippu^  DeciuA,  Galium,  and 
tlianuA*  It  i»  by  uo  meanft  unlikely,  indeed, 
th*>i#>,  aa  well  a*  Nerva  and  1  mjan,  oiay  on- 
ly haire  formed  a  fart  of  the  whole,  and  that 
sic  ting  bUrikjt  are  owing  to  the  mutibitioti  of 
whkh  fonnrd  the  nrchrtyi^* ;  hurt  thift  is 
|robiii  It  the 

*nt  t  :  r  the 
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Pollia,  and  Flftviaa  Vopiicoi.  In  consequence  of 
the  epufuhioR  which  prevuiU  in  the  MSS.  n  u  iin* 
piwaible  to  auign  each  *c"ctjwn  with  ah»olute  cer- 
tainty to  iti  real  owner,  and  no  truitworthy  con- 
cluftion  can  be  drawn  from  conjp*iring  the  »tyleft  of 
tbe  different  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  eihibt- 
the  well-digeated  result  of  careful  and  extenaivc  re* 
feearcKbut  ore  iu  many  inttances  erideuUy  made  up 
of  iscmpa  derived  &om  difierent  lourcea  and  poMet*' 
ing  difl^crent  degrees  of  merit,  looiely  tacked  to((i>^ 
t her,  and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  aiasa  dcstilulfl 
of  form  and  symmetry*  Hence  we  find  numerout 
repetitious  of  frivolous  dt'taili^  a  itrunge  mixtura  of 
whtit  ii  grave  and  valuable  with  tbe  mo«t  puerilo 
ond  worlhh*A»  rubbish,  and  a  mukitudc  of  irreeon* 
cikable  and  contradictory  ^tAU^meutii  freely  admit- 
ted widioui  remaik  or  exphumtiun.  We  luive  bia' 
toiry  ben  pre»euted  to  ua  in  its  luwest  and  cmdMt 
•hape-'Hi  total  waut  of  judgment  iu  tbe  ieleclicin 
and  chi&sificatiou  of  £ict«  ;  an  abuuoe  of  all  uiuty 
of  purp<)M!,  no  attempt  being  luade  to  eitabliih  a 
rebition  between  the  circumitancei  recorded  and 
tile  ebancier  of  the  indi>idtjal  tuidcr  diKusaion; 
and  a  total  dJarc^onrd  of  philoaopbical  combiiiatioii 
and  iolereiKe.  The  tuirnitivei  haro  alt  the  bam- 
neftft  and  diajointed  iucoliensnce  of  a  nuagn  ehro- 
nicle  without  potuMing  timplicity  and  methodical 
armngemenL  TbeM>  atricturea  muy  perhapo  bo 
«il!ightTy  modiHed  in  fi&vnur  of  Vopiicui,  who  ap^ 
peurs  to  have  hud  uccet^s  to  vuluable  public  reoordfti 
and  to  have  takiju  »oaie  paius  to  extract  what  woa 
most  interestiogf  although  he  ufieu  exhibitf  us  lit- 
tk  discretion  as  the  rent  in  working  up  hi«  raw 
materiala.  fiuL,  notwithnUiniliug  all  these  defi<ctti| 
tbii  compilation  ii  of  no  small  importance  in  eiuir> 
blirtg  at  to  form  a  just  conccptioii  of  aji  im]>ortaLit 
period  of  Roman  hij^lory.  We  lave  no  reu^ou  lo 
queslion  the  guiierul  iiccuracy  of  tbe  great  eveuta 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
hltL'  details  ;  nor  the  general  tidelity  of  the  por* 
traits  of  the  leading  men,  although  tbe  likeoesiM 
may  be  in  some  inittancta  HaiUTed  und  in  others 
caricatured,  according  lo  tho  prvdi lections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquariant  abofv  all,  will  here  dia- 
corer  a  masa  of  curious  itat«menU  with  regard  to 
tlie  fomial  administration  of  public  aflfairt  and  the 
history  of  jurii>pnidencet  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulurs  illustrating  the  state  of  litemture  and 
the  arta,  the  social  usngi^s  ajid  modea  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  tho  ditferent 
classes  o[  the  community  during  this  sti>rmv  pcri<.Hl. 
Nay,  ihc  very  frivolous  minuteneiu  with  wbicb  these 
writen  descuut  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  liubit»  of  the  persoiuigua  whu  pits* 
under  review,  atlbough  unworthy  of  tlie  digntty  of 
history,  ofK-us  up  la  us  a  very  ».i»gular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  iut*'rcsting  In;* 
cause  utuully  inaccessible.  In  these  deparuuenu 
also  we  may  receive  the  infommtion  conveyed 
witlinut  suspicion,  for  upon  tuch  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  JidBeh<M>d  Of  mianpre- 
sentatiou ;  and  the  wont  we  bav«  to  iear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  mianreUoua  laay  otfciaionally  havo 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  daMrtbiog  the  ^la»- 
tic  extravaganco  and  profusioo  to  chatactorif^  of 
that  e|)och. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus  : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  AureUus  Autoiiiuua, 
3.  L.  V'eruis  4.  Pertiiutx^  5.  Clodius  Alhiiiiu, 
If*  Opilius  Muciiuus,  7^  the  two  Majrimini»  8.  tbe 
three  Gordliuii,    IK  M;Lxliutti  and  Balhinust     Of 
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these  Antoninu*  Pius  and  L.  Veros  are  inscrib- 
ed to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au- 
xelius  (c  19);  Pertinax  and  Maximus  with  Balbi- 
nos  b^  no  inscription;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Salmasius,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianos,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitoiinus ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfiictory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Angnstae 
Scriptores  was  print<^  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
ports,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordia  Nervae,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bernardinus,  fol.  1489,  and  by  Rubens,  fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  16th  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  fonn  at 
Paris,  4to.  160S,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  moit  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Bat.  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(DodwelU  Praelecl.Aeadem,  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Heyne,  Opuae.  Aeadem.  voL  vi  p.  52,  &c;  Ou.  de 
Moulines,  Mimoiree  tur  lea  JCcrhahu  de  VHidoire 
A  tu/uate^  in  Memoiree  de  PAoadimie  de  Berlin^  1 750 ; 
Godofired.  Muscoviua,  Oraiio  de  Uau  et  PranianHa 
Hid.  Atu/usi,  in  Jure  Civiii,  in  his  Opuec.  Juridica 
et  PkUoiog.  8vo.  Lips.  1776 ;  H.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
Scnpi,  Histor.  Angutt.  8vo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  b.  c.  400  and  396.  (Li v.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man- 
LI  us  Capitolinuk,  consular  tribune  in  &  c.  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c  422.     (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  f.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  \vl- 
so,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  a.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadon 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  gulden  crater  which  Camillus  had  vowed.  In 
the  straiu  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.     (Liv.  i v.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  A.  n.  CAPrroLiNUS,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seized  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
followed.  In  B  c.  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  nignt 
MuiMiroqred  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 

was  on  the  Capitol,  was  roused  firom  his 


CAPITOUNU& 

sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  gsew,  and  on  d]seorr^ 
ingthe  cause  of  it,  he  and  m  wmay  mm  m  bsesald 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  tke  spot  when 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  snccwdsd  ia  Ru- 
ling them.    This  gallant  and  sBeeeasM  deed  wu 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  iiswwWiiil  peopit 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  hoiMNDs  and  disiiw^ 
tions  which  were  costomary  at  ihm  timm.    He  ii 
said  to  have  received  the  sninaaw  ti  OnitslisM 
firom  this  dremnstanoe ;  bat  this  ia  prabaUy  a  ■» 
take,  as  it  had  become  a  Rgolar  frmily-asBDe  is 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  woold  thas  hiiY 
inherited  it  firom  his  fiuher.     In  m.  c.  387  he  vn 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  ktcc,  i^  c  3S5, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patrickna,  to  wim 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himaelf  at  tfe  hc^  of  tiw 
plebeians,  who  were  tafSmng  aareicly  from  tkdr 
debu  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  tnnOnait  they  a- 
perienced  from  their   patridan  creditoiBi     Thi 
motive,  however.  Cram  which  Manlius  esae  k- 
ward  to  support  them  was  not  puts ;  it  appetfi 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  » is- 
toxicated  with  his  exploit,  that  he  eoold  not  bw 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  eqnality  with  ar 
raised  above  himself,  and  it  is  aren  believed  tkst 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tynst 
or  king  of  Rome.    With  such  or  similar  intentiooi 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppceaon, 
who  became  so  aUrmed  that  they  resolved  opoo 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Conelias  Csmss. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  fiom  Roaw,  MsBbsi 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  reseiie  the  plekiw 
firom  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  ooodoeted 
himself  altogether  like   a    eomplete  drmagspr. 
When  the  dxtator  returned  to  the  dty  in  order  is 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manilas,  be  sbb* 
moned  Manlius  to  appear  M>re  him.     The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeiaaa ;  bat  tkt 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viaton  sad 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditions  dtiaen.    The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  Tentore  anythisg 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  chanpioa, 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.     The  attesspts  of 
Uie  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  pithiisni 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  them  tiM 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  fovonrs  aa  bribe*  to 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insorrectioii  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patridans  mw 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  ManliuSb     By  tkii 
st^  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebeisBS 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insnrrectioo  instead  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  farther.      In  the 
year  following,  b.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manhas 
did   not  scruple  to  instigate   the    plebs  to  open 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  received 
orders,  viderent  ne  quid  re$  pmbtiea  deiritmuti  oa- 
perei,     Manlius  was  charged  with  high-treason, 
an4  brought  before  the  people  assembled  ia  the 
campus  Martins,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove 
out%ide  the  porta  Nomentana.     Here  Manlins  was 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  fonner  military 
glory  and  bis  appeals  to  the  gratitnde  «f  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Tarpeiaa 
rock.   The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  considered 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  m> 
oordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
have  in  future  the  praenomen  of  MamsL    (Liv.  ?. 
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CAP1T0LINU3. 

Ti  5»  n,  14—20 ;  Cic.  d*  Re  PM  n.  27, 
r  i  IX  H.  14  ;  Oell.  xviL  21  ;  Dion  Cas^. 
>U  ^  )&*  od.  Reimar,  xlv.  32  ;  AurcL  Vicu 

,  MANuvm  A.  F.  A,  N.  Capitolikus,  foar 
iDBukr  tribun^'^  in  il  c.  'M%  ^&^^  333,  ftnd 
Fn  his  fir«t  tribunethip  Rom«  wn*  AltackA4 
ntia*  ftt  onos,  and  A,  Manlin*  ob- 
unaad  of  one  of  the  throe  Aimies 
tied  for  gmirding  the  city.  lu  the  a^cnnd 
»hip  bfl  pisnuiuled  the  •enato  to  appoint  n 
10  tMirj  oil  the  war  a^ntt  the  Voliicijins 
ttd  Harnicant.  (Ut.  ri.  ],  1  M'J.  3f>.) 
t  Manlivs  CAprroLiNLis^  comukr  tribune 

•  MjkttLwn  A.  r.  A.  N.  Capitolimus,  eoii- 
n  IL  c.  379.  He  waa  created  die- 
I  B.  Ck  S6B|  aa  the  •nooeaMr  of  M.  Furiua 
U^  Ibr  the  piurpote  of  reAtoring  pence  be- 
ha  two  orderftt  and  during  hi*  govenunent 
inutn  lawi  were  carri(?d.  In  the  yoir  fol- 
be  wai  ettcted  oonsuJi-ur  tribune  a  iM!«ond 
[Lit.  ti SO.  38,  Ac. ;  Plut.  Camti.  39, 42.) 
^  MaNLtva  A.  F.  A.  N.  CAPtToLiNtts  Im- 
U^  wia  dictator  in  bl  c  363  davi  Jigendi 
(lav.  viL  3.) 

|f»  ILanuls  L.  f.  A.  N.  Capitolinus  Iir- 
waa  coDAul  in  B.  c  Z69  with  M.  PopiU 
and  aimed  on  a  war  with  the  Tilmr- 
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Two  jean  later,  a.  c.  357,  he  wai  aoaiii 

lo  the  coniaTaliip,  during  which  he  had  to 

0  a  vmr  againut  the  Faiiscanit  and  Tiirqui' 
k  In  B.  c  351  he  wan  censor  with  C. 
a  Ruliluft,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
:ani  in  345,  he  wat  magister  e^aitum  to 
rtator  L.  Furiua  Ctuniilua.  (Ur»  vii.  12^ 
.2U,)  [L.aj 
MTULrXUS,  PETI'LLIUa  waaaccord- 
Uie  Scholiast  on  ilomce  (.Sri/.  L  4.  94)  en- 

with  the  cure  of  tiie  Uimple  of  Jupiter  on 
picol,  and  waa  accuiod  of  having  itolen  the 
prf  Jopiier,  but  wat  acquitted  by  the  judges 
I  of  bii  beifig  a  frirnd  of  Aagoitui. 
atatva  that  Pet  1  Hi  us  received  the 
IB  a|  Ct^tdinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
pital ;  mit  whether  this  be  m>,  or  whether  it 
Mfalir  fiunily-name  of  the  getis,  so  much  is 

1  mtk%  the  annexed  coin  of  the  geoi  refers  ta 
Msiim  of  one  of  the  Petillii  with  the  temple 
Iter  Cnpitolinus,  for  the  obTerse  repreaenta 
ul  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  lample. 


^ITOtrNUS,  QlTrxCTIUS.  L  T. 
riL'S  CAFfTouNus  lUriBATUfl,  T^Tis  coniuf 
.  471   with  App.  Claudius  Sabiiius  Regil- 

liUftUg  the  disputes  nbout  the  Puhliliaii 
I  oppeaed  his  cnilt^^gtie  And  conciliated  the 
na,  and  the  law  was  carried.     He  then  coii- 

the  war  a|taiRat  the  Aequinns,  and  bin 
topmlarity  arith  the  soldiers  anahled  him  to 
t  ftba  eitemy,  who  did  not  veoture  lo  meet 
thM  allowed  them  to  mviige  the  coun- 


try. The  tTDmense  booty  ncquired  m  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  die  soldiers.  He  ob- 
tained the  consuliliip  a  second  iiine  in  sl,  c.  4I>B, 
during  which  year  he  ag«in  airriiNi  on  a  war  against 
the  Volicians  and  Ae^juians,  and  by  his  preienee  of 
mind  saTed  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night.  Aft<^r  this  war 
he  WHS  honoured  wiih  a  triumph.  In  a.  c.  365  he 
waa  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volsdans  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitt>linu&,  who  waa  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  ihejii  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aeqiiiana  in  die  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Home  and  dehvered  his  fellow^citiaens  itom  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
thf  confiul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  l>een  defeated  by  hi* 
colleague  Q.  Fabius.  Capitolinus  returned  to  R^ame 
four  days  alter  he  had  left  iu  The  consulship  waa 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  c.  44G,  together 
with  Ajyippa  Furius.  During  the  quam*ls  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri« 
dans  and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volsciana 
again  took  up  armis  began  ravaging  Latiuin,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distracted  among  them* 
selves  lo  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitotiaus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  diKouteot  of 
the  pleba,  and  in  rouaing  the  nation  lo  defend 
itM^lf  with  all  energ).  The  tupreme  command  of 
the  Konmn  army  was  given  him  with  the  Mment 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
Bcrce  contesu  In  a  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
cQusulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted tkl  Rome  M  an  oHicc  distinct  from  the  ctrn- 
sut-ship.  While  hia  coUeoguo  M.  Gcgnniufl  Mace- 
riiiu*  was  engagi»d  in  a  war  against  Ardea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  knreU  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeiiiiis, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
eflteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  mid  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  olJ  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulslup  in  B.  c  43.9,  together 
with  Agrippa  Meneuiua*  Rome  waa  at  that  timio 
visited  by  a  Ikuiiue,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictati^  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  offered  kim^  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  reeoraK 
mending  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatui,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  In  B.  c  437,  He 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mom.  Aemiliui  Mamer- 
cinuB  aa  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  sou  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatui.,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  «f  the 
aged  Quiuctius  procured  his  acquittal  After  thia 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Li v.  li.  &6 — 00, 
€4,  iiL  2,  &C.,  66,  Sul,  iv.  6, 1  (M  3, 17,  41 ;  I>ianyi» 
ijt.  43,  &c«,  57,  til,  xi  63  J  Zomur.  vii.  JS.) 

2.  T,    QUJ  Menus   CAPITOLlKUa  BARBATl^lt,   a 

sou  of  No.  1,  waa  c»n«ul  in  a  c  421,  togetlier 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanu».     (Liv,  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  QuiNCTll'li  T.  F.  T.  N.  CAFUXlLlNUa  PaR- 

B^TUS,  a  son  of  No,  2,  eonsukr  tribune  tn  a  c. 
405*     (Liv.  iv,  61;  Zonor.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Qumoait/a  CABtrou^ivs^  conaolar  tnbune 
in  a  c.  ."IRf),  and  ttiftatmr  cqaitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Coiaus.  (Liv.  vi,  ]  i.) 

5.  T.  QtiiNcnns  CimiNMATtfa  CAPtTOLiNia, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c«  HM,     [CiNCLNNATtH.]^ 


ml 


rAPRARlUS. 

6,    T,    QinNcTIUfl    ClNriNMATrs    CaPITOLIJ^USj 

coniular  tribuno  in  b.  c,  368.     [Cincinn/i TU^  ] 

7  T.  QuiNcTiiJs  T.  r,  Pknnits  CAPinir.TNUs 
Cmst'iNUS,  WHS  nppointed  dictator  in  b.  a  361,  to 
conduct  tbe  war  against  the  Gauls,  lu  Liry  thinkft, 
wbo  IB  supported  by  the  triumphal  fiuti,  which 
nacribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  thta  year  over  the 
OuuU.  In  the  year  following  he  wa»  magisi«r 
eqiiitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  S<^rriUuB  Ahahi,  who 
likewise  fought  jij;^in«t  the  Gauli.  In  B.  c  334  he 
wuf  consul  with  M.  Fabiut  Ambuitui,  and  in  that 
ynar  the  Tiburtinei  and  Tarquiuietuei  wei«  nib- 
dtied.  In  B.  c.  351,  he  was  apptnntad  ofraaol  a  so- 
second  time,  and  received  the  coudtujt  of  the  war 
against  the  If*».liKcam  as  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confmed  thomselTe*  to 
znraging  the  country.    (Lir.  vii.  9,  1 1,  1ft,  22*) 

8.  T,  QuiNCTius  P«>fNU9  Capitolinus  Caish 
PIN  US.  In  fi.  c.  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
w«nl  to  Rome  to  lue  for  his  third  coneulahip,  he 
l«ft  CapitoUnus  in  Sicily  in  commnud  of  the  Rodiaei 
fltHJt  and  camp.  In  B.  c,  209,  he  was  eledbed  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Capuu  ai  hii  province.  The  year 
aft<^r,  n,  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Clnudiiu  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  woro 
commiflsioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hminibal 
in  Itaty^  In  a  battle  which  vrm  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarcntum,  Capiiolinus  was  se- 
terely  wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
di»*d  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  baring  pro- 
cbimed  T.  ManlJus  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxit.  39,  xxrii.  6,  7, 21, 27,  28,  33  j  Pol,vb.  x.  32.) 

9»   T.   QUINCTIL'S    T,    F.    PbNNUS   CAPJTOIJNLfa 

Crispin ua,  consul  in  b.  c.  9.  (Fast.  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 
CAPITOLFNUS,  P.  SETXTILTS,  surnomed 
VAT  I  CAN  LIS,  waa  consul  in  a.  c  452  with  T. 
Hitieiiias  Agripp.t,  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
wlio  luid  been  sent  to  Athens  for  the  pQq»OM  of 
eoDanlling  its  liws  and  in«titutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  tu  the  year  following  P.  Scxtius  was 
one  of  the  decemrin  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  hiivs.  Featus  f  t.  n  pecuttttvs  )  mentions  a 
lex  miiltaticia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextiusand 
his  Colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Li v.  iii.  32, 
ate.;  Dion  vs.  I-  64.)  [L- S.] 

CAPITULrNUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MDN- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  b.  c  454  with  A.  Ateniitis 
Varus,  A  /<*  ds  mviku  vaeramento  which  wan 
carried  in  hit  eonauUtiip,  is  mentioned  by  Featus 
(*.  f>,  pnufatuMf  comp.  Cic.  d£  He  Palti.  ii.  ^5;  Liv. 
lit.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  nccunsd  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  baring  sold  the  boc»ty  which  they 
had  made  lu  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aemrium  instead  of  dia- 
tributing  it  among  the  toldters.  Doth  were  ooo- 
demned  notwithstanding  the  violent  oppotilinti  of 
the  eenate.  In  &  c.  4i9«  wh«n  tho  Roman  anny 
admnced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
YifginiAi  and  had  Ixikon  possession  of  the  Aven- 
line,  Sp.  Tarpeina  was  one  of  the  two  ombassadon 
whom  ihe  senate  sent  to  the  rerolted  army  to  »- 
monsttate  with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  At«nims,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
•loctt^  tribones  of  the  plebs  by  the  cooptation 
of  the  college  to  support  tne  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion In  ihf»  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonhis. 
(Lir.  iii.  AO.  r»5.)  [L.  S,J 

CAPHA'HlLra,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
Has,  eontut  a.  c  n  3.     (MrrKi.LU«v]  | 
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CAPUATINA,  a  *umanie  of  Juiw  at  Rmw,*/ 
which  thf*  origin  is  relatfd  as  follows  : — Whentk 
Roman  ntnu*  was  in  a  very  weak  conditia&i  aftnr 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  the  neigh bonriittiio^ 
under  Postumius  Ltvius  adrancd  froa  rlliiM 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  luid 
women  in  nuurtage^  thpeatening  to  i 
eompletely  unlets  th«irdjeoHtad  waa  < 
While  the  Roman  senate  wna  yet  < 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  sLive  of  tbi  Mirif 
Tntehi  or  Philotis,  olfered  to  go  with  he^tBm- 
sUves,  in  the  disgtiise  of  fr«e  wooen,  to  fW  wtf 
of  the  enemy.  The  ttnitagem  tueeteded,  aa4  vWs 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  intoxloaled  witJl  tiaiv 
had  fiillen  asleep^  the  shuref  gave  a  signal  to  lis 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig^tiee  {txBprijiettt).  TW 
Romans  now  broke  farth  from  the  eitj,  lad  ^ 
feat4.^d  the  enemy.  The  fi<?nate  rewranifid  tli 
generoiity  of  the  fenmlo  slaves  by  reatotuig  ikm 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  eadi  a  dowry  ma  db 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Roim  M 
thus  been  deliTcred,  the  7th  of  July,  was  aM 
nonae  Coprotinae,  and  an  annual  festival  vis  etlK 
bnitcd  to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  Uitsomt  by  (Sm 
women  as  well  as  by  female  sla««a,  with  maA 
mirth  and  merriment  The  tokainity  leolc  fists 
under  the  ancient  caprificns,  and  th«  milky  Jaise 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  oflarad  as  a  ncfuka  to 
the  goddess,  (Mocrob.  Sat.  L  l\;  Varro,  Delmf. 
Lat.  vl  18;  PluU  Bomul,  29,  Oamit.  33.)  [L8iJ 

CAPRK'OLUSt  succeeded  AnMlina  w  tfaatmi^ 
copal  see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  49(»|  at  dwfMii 
when  all  Africa  was  overran  and  tmraffod  ).r  ^ 
Vandals.     The  state  of  the  count ^^  .  A 

impossible   to  send  a  reiefulor  d*.*;  ih« 

council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  in  I  1^ 

pose  of  diKussing  the  doctrines  of  ^^ 

proolus  deipal^w]  thither  his  dcao 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplorea  th 
which  compelled  his  abeenoe,  an«l 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  ConstaatiTiopku  Caprmiw 
is  believed  to  have  died  bef»re  43f»,  the  ysar  It 
which  Carthago  was  ttonned  by  th«  Vandait. 

We  potsess,  h  ^pistdm  ad  Syftodtim  j^  Iwi^t^ 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  ll  isffr 
tant  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  EpUolu  de  una  Ckritii  wri  Bri^  il«mm 
Pertona  contra  rKiefU  damnatmm  //aerst<m  MeJM^ 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addrrsxcd^to  %W0 
namod  Yitalis  aiid  Constantius,  or 
bad  written  from  Spain  to  oousnlt 
eeming  the  controversy  which  waa  th4« 
the  thuith.  h  is  contfiiued  in  the  I 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  L  Paris,  1675,  8vo, 

Both  of  the  above  worka*  together  with  the  ffi^ 
tie  of  Vitalis  and  Tunantiui  to  Capivolua,  will  It 
fotind  in  the  Bibliothcca  Patmai  af  QaUaad^iii 
ix.  p.  4.V0, 

3.  A  fragment  la  fvnly  to  the  letter 
Themlo^ius  to  Augustin  with  i^vgnfd  to  the 
of   K|ihciu«,    in  preserved   by  Ferra&dus 
^  EptntiilA  ad  Pehigium  «t  AnatoHum,**  and  41 
by  GfUltnd. 

4.  I  liU'uiont  beltevet  Caji»olua  lobe  tlwiaatltfr4 
the  S*rmtt  da  Ttmpttrt  Barharie^  ea  ika  Isiaite 
of  Africa  by  the  VaadalK  ntuallj  laelliM 
the  work  s  of  St.  Augnatin.  Oalmnd, 
vol.  it.  Prolegg.  p,  31  $  Sehortiemaii%  Mt  1^ 
trum  Utttnormmt  t,  T.  ^2,  who  iimwianMia  al  lla 
edttifms*  fW-  Itf 
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wnrehippcd  on  the  Csielian  hill  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  wag  not  known.  Orid  (Past  iii  837,  &c.) 
proposes  Tarions  conjectures  about  it.       [L.  S.] 

C  A  PUS  A,  the  son  of  Oesalces,  who  was  the 
uncle  of  Masinisia.  While  the  Utter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
fiftther  Oala  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  so- 
vereignty by  his  brother  Oesalces.  Oesalces 
also  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Capusa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  but  as  he  had  not  much  influ- 
ence among  his  people,  one  Mexetulus  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  siid  defeated  and  killed  Capusa  in 
battle.     (Liv.  zxiz.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Kirvi).  1.  A  son  of  Assanurus  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  &ther  of  Anchises.  (Apollod. 
iu.  12.  §  2 ;  Hom.  IL  zx.  239;  Virg.  Aen.  yL 
768 ;  Diod.  iv.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  firom  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Virg.  Aen.  x,  145.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Aem,  ii  35.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Vultumum,  derived  its  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L.  S.] 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.    [SiLvius.] 

CAR  (Kc(f>),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
rived iu  name  Caria.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§  9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,   (i.  171.)  [L.  S.] 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical personages  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place. 


Basiianui. 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimius  Severus  Augustas. 


Julia  Maesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  Avitus. 


M.  Aurelins  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Caracalla.  - 


L.(veL  P.)  Septi- 
mius Geta  Au- 
gustus. 


Cnracalla  or  Caracallus,  son  of  Septimius  Seve- 
nit  and  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  was  bom 
•t  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  d.  188. 
while  his  fother  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
Densis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Ba»- 
aojiM  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Serems  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
offspring  of  M.  Aurelius,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  Aureliut  Anio- 
•rwvs,  a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
CaraeaHa  or  Caracallut^  which  never  appears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  long  tunic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite 
dreta  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  and  were  known 
as  AmUmmittnae  CaracaUae, 

Young  Bassianus  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
able in  euiy  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleasing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
and  the  people,  and  dnq>layed  no  indication  of  that 
ferocioos  temper  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
the  scooige  of  the  worid.  At  the  age  of  eight  ( 1 96) 
be  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juven- 
tutis,  in  Macsia,  while  his  fether  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Albinua,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
Imperator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
was  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  and  cre- 
ated Angnstua.  He  accompanied  Severus  in  the 
expadition  against  the  Parthmns,  sharing  his  victo- 


Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
wife  of  Oessius  Mar- 


M.  Aurelius  Severus 
Alexander  Augus- 
tus. 


Julia  Soemins  Au- 
gusta, wife  of  Sex. 
Varius  Marcellus. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Elagabalus. 

ries  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  Plautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  a.  D.  21 1,  ore  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acutencss  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father,  no  punishment  was  innicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Geta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  CaracaUa  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  feiled  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  ^ther;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  hb  danger, 
and  fear  of  tlM  iH  '     "  '^  «nen  viotaice. 

A  pretendad  w  •  tli«y 

entered  dwd^  %te 
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imtire  on  the  guards  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation wiu  commeniccd  for  a  peaceful  pmrtilion  of 
the  empire.  But  the  pft£&ion»  of  Canicjdia  could 
no  longer  be  rcstraiuwl.  During  an  interview  held 
iu  the  chamber  cf  Julia,  soldiers,  wlio  liad  been 
craftily  concealed,  ru»hed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
j^oUDger  ion  of  the  empre»»  la  hii  mother'i  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  eneourngf^^ 
but  with  his  own  bands  a»iiitted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irrir 
tated  troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  wn*  evt-otually  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  diitributiiij^  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
mehted  contempt,  and,  feelmg  now  secure^  pro^ 
Ceeded  to  glut  his  Tcngcnnce  by  ma.4S)icring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  prefcen- 
sioot  or  pitied  the  fate  of  Qeta,  who^e  naine  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuiuentA.  The 
number  of  persons  sacriliced  is  said  to  have  amounts 
ed  to  twenty  thouMUid  of  both  wbzt^f  among  the 
iHimber  of  whom  was  Papiniantu,  the  cekbialed 
juTist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri^ 
butioti.  From  thtt  moment  Cantcalln  seems  never 
to  hare  enjoyed  tianquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vnin 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariol^racing  and  gladiato- 
riitl  showt  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  frantic  CAgemesii ; 
aftiT  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description;  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  worid  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
bviiiliL'd  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers* 
be  n'»olv«?d  if  possible  to  e*cnpr  from  himaetf  by 
cliaijge  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
fmm  land  to  land,  he  sought  ta  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormitii's,  Oaul, 
Germaaj,  Dacia,  Tlimce,  Alio,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  Tisited  in  (iucccsiion,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varitKi  and  complicated  atrocities. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gone- 
mi  slaughter  of  the  inhabitaitts,  in  order  tu  aveiig« 
oertajn  sarcastic  plc^nsan tries  in  which  they  bad  in- 
dulged againU  bimstdf  and  his  muther^  and  the 
nuttiljers  of  the  shun  were  »o  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  ca«t  the  budteni  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  eff^ctuidly  coneeided,  TUv  Greeks  now  l*e- 
lieved  that  the  furies  of  hj»  brother  put>ucd  him 
with  their  scourgf^s.  It  is  certiiiii  that  hit  iMtdily 
health  became  serioualy  aflfectMi,  and  his  iiitellects 
evidently  demnged.  He  was  tomicjitod  by  fmu-ful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  bin  father  and  the 
murdered  Geta  »to<id  by  him,  in  the  di*ttd  of  liight, 
with  iword»  ftoinU'd  tu  his  boMnn.  Betii'viiig  him- 
•etf  tipell-bound  by  the  incantati«jns  of  his  foe^,  he 
had  recourst^  to  stnioji^^  rites  in  order  to  evoke  tlie 
•jpirit«  of  tho  t]  'in  them  he  might  n**»k 

1  remedy  for  ,    but  it  wns  said  tliat 

none  would  ai^^      .    .  -til  exrept   tlte  kindred 

tnul  of  Conmaodus,  At  last,  he  iHiught  the  aid  of 
the  frnlt,  whom  hi»  tn<{Mirtuni'd  by  day  and  night 
with  pfTtycri  und  many  victims ;  hut  no  dtsity 
would  vonchMfe  a  word  of  ciuufort  U*  the  fmtii-ide. 
WhiU'         '  ited  and  unhappy  couditivu, 

dvnuiii  iigit  the  daughtt't  of  Artabor 

ifat  i*  I  ;  but  the  ne^otuitiuu  having 


waa  captured,  and  tbecflipefOl^ftfttr4%gia|tf  tls 

sepulchre*  of  the  Parthiaii  kiqga  and  i 
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hpen  abntptly  broken  off,  he  stiddmly  paswj  &t 
Euphrates  in  hostile  array.  Tb«  aiemy  mm  ^ 
tally  unprepaiwi  Do  nsist^an  ini 
ed,  and  could  dllcr  ao  < 

potamia  woa  wasted  with  JiN  Mid  miip  Affei^ 
r4%|ia|tftli 

bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Kdcwa.  {1avin|rtf» 
cherously  gained  poi>$emon  of  tbc  penoo  si  Akfi- 
rui,  king  of  the  Osment,  ho  ieiae<a  upon  lot  tmvr 
tory,  and  took  the  field  in  spring  witb  tlw  iilniai 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigm.  ilis  ABot 
was  firnl  dirt*cted  towards  Cazxiuse,  that  be  «gl4 
offer  homage  at  a  celebisted  dliriiu»  «if  tli«  Mm^ 
deity  in  lluit  iieigh))ourhood  ;  bat  dating  ths  ami 
he  woi  awminated,  at  the  instigBtkm  flf  litsteaii 
the  praetorian  pTacfccti  by  a  i 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  Apt^  31 7,  Sa  Uw 
}*mr  of  his  ige  and  the  seventh  of  bit  tdi$i. 

The  chronology  of  the  hisi  yearn  of  CoflMifiib 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  ahnnst  unpotai^iii  Mtf^ 
mnge  the  ditTerent  events  recorded  ia  their  pifg 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  Mill 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  abodlV 
against  the  GeUie,  The  former,  comnienMlCKtil  If 
the  epithet  Gernmnkv^,  terminated  in  a  fMlikMNl 
peace;  the  kttcr  appears  to  have  been  ptf)>4l 
BuccessfuL  The  portion  of  Dion  Cassiua  wkin 
refen  to  this  period  consi«ts  of  d]«j<^inted  vd  i»> 
perfect  chapters,  between  which  we  cm  «Jdaa 
establiih  any  connexion.  They  contain*  I 
miuh  cnrious  iufoniuition,  to  which 
additions  have  been  made  by  thr  fragssvnt*  ir 
cently  discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  n%^  tliai  sAif 
death  Caracalla  wns  iisimlly  spoken  of  uudt?  tie 
itisulting  name  of  Turunitu^  takrn  front  a  Matm 
remarkable  from  lii«  tibort  staturr,  ngly  mbd»1^ 
and  ■anguinary  dittixfuticm.  The  histanaa  hiiupit 
having  explained  this  U'nn  (IxxviiL  9),  Invarnkyj 
employs  it  in  the  sulMiequcnt  portions  of  hi*  ^^ark. 

We  nmst  not  omit  to  observo,  t!       '  f-i^ 

lowing  Spanheiin  and  5urnittim.  n  ^m 

C4il!a  the  ii '      '    ■      '     !  ii«,%ir^a 

ull  free  ih  nttdw  md 

privilege*  .  t  ;.u  aaoail 

authors  attribute  this  dncumeni  to  M.  AariJiBk 
Tfie  truih  ioem%  to  tte,  tliat  M.  AufvUua  was  ibi 
author  of  u  xi'ty  bitiad  and  bbrml  meaaej* la  Imov 
of  thu  proviociiilji,  ciog£t^d«  howevei;«  bj  oMtMi 
conditions  and  rentricti  *  -  -  i  :  ->^  n-f^rt  twfMaaif 
by  Caiacalla,  in  imlet  iitintmasi  9 

untforro  syst«nt  df  Ui-.  eilxtft  a  l^ytf 

reveiitte  in  M^uiti  for  a  wiirtiilfn*  jpnrilegv, 

(Dion  (.'ass,  Ixxvii.  hxviii.t  HfMtidian.  ift^  Sptf" 
tiiiiu  1^/  Cutuvult.  i  Ai  F.!>*L.  axL,  C^t^ 

XJti,;  Lutrop.  xJiL^    <  imtcr,  po^  csit 

cclvvii,  ccc,  ulxxxv.  i  «  ru  vi.  j  JskR 

Mahueri,  C<tmm,  dt  «^j 
MmHu  dr  fLVet^^   fV 
UklL  1772,  qufttad  by  W^ttck^  rtimp.  Wiam\ 
Gibbon,  vol,  i.   p.  *2Hl.)     A  coin  ol    ~ 
which  lia«  ' 
under  hiiv  : 

( AHAt  . 
Kd^TOKPi  or  K 
liritith  tribt'  nf  I 

oth^j 

tno*  L 

lhe>  upon 

ferr^i:  trv  of  t^  i 


11  tatty  ooiiiiiad  hati^  m  glMi 
(W.Jt| 
I  l>i«.i^  Ca^u^m.  taOtvm 

tA  hftvB  bioa  s 


CARANUS. 

\  took  A  poiitiun  which  wn«  an  fawoumhle 
to  hiatftlf  u  il  ftppeared  deirimeiital  to  the  Ro- 
■iBL  When  Caractaca&«  in  addkton  to  this,  bad 
kbo  fiuttfied  hinueLf  with  ariiliciiJ  mmnes  he  ex- 
horted his  men  either  to  die  or  to  canqu<>r  in  tht!' 
m^^roactutig  faaUle.  The  Romrui  propraetor^  P. 
iJttioniuv  irlio  nw  the  ditad vantages  imdei  which 
the  Rflnuuw  vei«  laboanii^,  would  not  have  veii- 
tared  upon  an  engagementi  had  not  the  coiungu  of 
his  •oldiers  and  officers  demaDded  it.  The  aaperior 
mtlitary  ikill  of  the  Roman  legions  oreroaoie  all 
the  difficitlti«9,  and  a  epU.'ndid  victory  was  gained : 
the  wifc  and  danghten  of  Camctncus  fL-U  into  the 
hand*  of  the  Komant,  and  hin  brothen  nurrenilcred* 
CbtactacDi  himielf  tought  the  protection  of  Cani- 
naodiitt,  queen  of  the  Brigantea ;  but  iihL<  ^x'tmved 
hiBU  and  he  wai  delivered  up  to  the  Ibmaut*  nnd 
earned  to  Rome,  a,  d.  5U  ^^*^  the  war  in  Britain 
had  caated  lor  nine  yeara,  aa  Tacitua  says..  The 
cmpemr  dandiut  willed  to  eithibtt  to  the  people 
thiA  old  and  fonnidaye  foe  in  hi»  humiliation^  and 
ordered  Caractatus  and  the  membt^rs  of  hie  family^ 
with  their  d'teotft  and  omamentB,  to  be  led  in  b 
•Oft  of  triumph  before  an  auembly  of  the  people 
and  an  onay  of  boldiera.  The  emperor  himself  was 
Bteaent.  The  relative*  of  CanKtactta  walked  by 
ht«  u6ie  caat  down  with  grie^  and  entreated  the 
nefcy  of  the  Romans;  CaFactaciu  alone  did  [id- 
ther  of  tbeee  thingf ,  and  when  he  approached  the 
■tat  of  the  emperor,  he  atopped  and  addressed  him 
la  to  noble  a  manner^  that  Claudiut  pardoned  him 
and  his  frienda.  They  appear,  however,  not  to 
haw  ivtomed  to  Britain,  but  to  h»ve  spent  the 
Wiwiwdur  of  their  life  in  Ibily.  (Tac  Ann,  %'d. 
3$^S^  0i$L  iii.  15  :  Diou  Ca»«w  Lt.  20,)  [L,  R] 
CARA'NUS  {KApa^of  or  Kapa^6f).  1.  A  Ilc- 
ndeid  of  the  £amiJy  of  the  Tcmunidaii\  and  accord- 
tnf  to  tome  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
drnastj  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  f^robaUy 
if  the  ctgkth  century  8.  c,  lince  he  wa»  brother  to 
Pheidon,  the  Argive  tynmt  The  legend  tella, 
that  be  led  into  Macedonia  a  lorfe  force  of  Grcekt, 
and,  fbUonriag  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  tht;  town  of 
Hdriet  itt  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
I  ihidt  miat,  unobserved  by  the  inbahi bints.  Re- 
menberuig  the  orocle  which  had  desired  him  "  to 
seek  AR  ein|iire  hy  the  guidance  of  goat*,'*  he  fixed 
here  the  MHI  of  govemmpnt,  nnd  named  the  place 
Agpke  in  CQiQimeinorBtion  of  the  miracle*  HiTodo- 
iMi  g:iw*  a  diiEerent  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynaaty,  and  hts  account  seems  to  have  been  adop^ 
ed  by  Thucydides,  who  apeaks  of  Archehtus  L  us 
the  ninth  king,  and  thenlbre  does  not  reckon  Cara- 
■na  ajid  the  other  two  who  cotne  before  Perdiccm  I. 
la  the  lists  of  Dexippus  and  Eusehius,  MuUer 
^nikt  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
^Bw^  the  one  in  HerodotuA  being  the  rade  native 
Habd,  while  the  other,  of  which  Caranos  is  the 
mtot  ma  the  Argive  story ;  and  he  riirther  kug- 
gema  that  Kd^o^vt  is  perhaps  only  snotber  form  of 
K/ttfmwM,  (Uiod.  Fratjm.  ix.  p.  637,  ed,  Wess,; 
Fliit.^£etf.  2;  Just.vii  I,  xxxiii.2;  Clinton, Fast. 
m^p,  Til ;  Mailer,  Dor,  I  7.  §  15,  App,  i.  §  15, 
■il  the  authorities  there  referrod  to ;  Herod,  viii. 
^V-lSlI ;  Thuc  ii*  lUD.)  Pausanias,  in  nientiau- 
IK  tkaft  the  MaeedoDiani  never  enacted  trnpfaies 
vCeft  ikl<wio«i  IMOfdi  the  nationul  tradition  by 
ikff  aooiHinttd  tot  it,  and  which  nUited, 
m  trophy  set  tip  by  Caranus,  in  aceordaoce 
I  Argif^  ctotom,  for  a  victory  ov^r  his  netgh* 
r  C&iit'nsi  w«a  thrown  dowu  and  destroyed  by 
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a  linn  from  Oljinpus ;  whereby,  ft  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  it*  erection  had  been  of  evil  eouji- 
sel,  as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conqu«red. 
(Pttus.  ix.  40,) 

2,  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  nf  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Orent  Tim 
ktter  suspected  hi  in  of  aiming  at  the  throms  and 
put  biin  to  death  soon  after  h'xi  !i4-ce«Ri{jii,  b.  l,  336. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  iroTpji  or 
guards  (oomp,  Polyb.  v.  53,  zxxL  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibarxaiiet 
wben  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Alia  to  revolt* 
Carunus  and  hit  ooUeagnei  w«i«  woceasfuLr  and 
SatibnTKanes.  was  defeated  and  tlain,  in  the  wint4»r 
of  fl,  c*  330.  (Arrian,  Aho/k  iii.  25,28 ;  Curt  vi*  6. 
§  20,  Acm  viL  3.  ^  2,  Freinbheim,  tui  loc^  viu  4. 
§  3-2,  Slc.  ;  comp.  Dind.  xvii.  «L)  In  n,  v,  32S, 
Qiranui  was  appintt'd,  together  with  Androma- 
chut  Olid  Mened^inuft,  undt^r  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Phamuclies,.  to  act  against  Spitamenei^  the 
revolted  satmp  of  Sogdiana.  Their  spprooch  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maracandn ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  dereatcd  them  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  bock  on  the  river  Polytimetui,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashnefs  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  postage  of  the  river  with  the  cuvidry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  trmopa 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  ditturder,  they 
were  ail  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr*  JnaL  iv. 
3, 5  i  comp.  Cujt.  vii,  6.  §  24,  7.  S  31,  &c.)  [E.  EL  J 

CARAU^SIUS,  M*  AURE'LIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Marutuianas  H ere iilius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  «  ho  cruising 
Wm  plai^  to  place  iu  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vostatirig  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  ^pniii, 
gave  the  comnmnd  of  the  annamf^nt  tii  a  certain 
CarauiiiLiA,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  bom  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Sclicldt  and  Mouse, 
who  hiid  ht«en  brt'd  a  pilot  ajid  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Uagftudae. 
CamuMufl  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  mead  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  hit  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  Lncreastng  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  tlie 
pirates  to  commit  thi^ir  ravagea  nnmolcflted,  and 
thi'n  wtitchiiig  for  their  return,  s«iixpd  the  shipa 
kden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  bpiiUs  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate  was  antidpftted 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim*  who  havmg 
crcifised  the  chaniud  with  the  tleet,  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  inte^?sts,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
I  itched  oim^lf  in  tliat  iiiland  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  Bulj^'queiit  mcaburec  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vjg«iur  aiid  pnul*»wce. 
A  number  of  now  galleyii  wu*  confttructfd  with  all 
ffpeed,  alliatioei  were  formed  with  various  barboioua 
tribes,  who  were  eanfuUy  diaiplioed  as  sailors;,  and 
the  uaturper  soon  becaiiM}  rnaater  of  ail  the  western 
aeaa.  AfWr  several  ineflectual  attempts  to  break 
liifi  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximiaims  fouTui  it 
neceasary  to  acknowledge  him  us  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commetaoMAad  hv  a  nuidal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  hast*  -*  tito 

emblems  and  the  legend  caraV 
hVU,  while  ou  the  revene  wn  n 


dl 


eio 
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Avooo.f  or,  m  some  caaei,  lastitu.  avoog^  or 
BiLARiTAS.  AVOGO.  On  Q  fiMond  coin  we  fiiid  a 
laorelled  head  with  UtfP.  a  CARi^vaivjL  r«  r.  avu., 
and  on  the  rttrenm  jovl  xt.  herjcvli.  cons,  avq*, 
tudteatiiig  ioTim  IHix^lctiaxius  aud  rierculiuA  Maxt- 
WllTlkllllia,  and  lo  a  third  wc  are  indebted  tor  tlic 
aftne  M*  AtJumLius  Valkrius,  nn  appellation 
piobably  borrowed  firom  bis  recently  adopted 
Drothtir*  Thcs«  tranaactioni  toak  place  abotit  a.  d. 
2879  and  for  six  years  the  third  Augustus  main- 
tained hit  authority  without  diipnte ;  but  apon  the 
elevation  of  Coottajitius  the  effort!  of  the  new 
Caesar  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  olWr  a  protracted  aiege, 
atid  Conttantiua  was  making  activo  and  exttniiTe 
preparatlona  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Catautiua  waa  mnrdered  by  hia  chief  offic«!r, 
Allecttti.  Thit  happened  In  293«.  Such  are  the 
only  facts  known  to  ua  with  regard  to  thia  remark- 
abk'  num.  Of  hit  private  chatseter  and  domeatk 
policy  wc  are  unable  to  apeak,  for  the  aboMTe 
epitheta  applied  to  him  to  liberally  by  the  ponegy- 
fittt  indicate  nothing  except  the  feolingi  enttirtained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
fHcndiy  dfjBcription.  (B'utrop.  it.  21  j  AureLVict. 
Cue*,  xxxiju,  EpiL  xjcxix^  who  calla  thii  emperor 
Ckammitt;  Oroa.  tiL  25;   Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  12, 
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ir.  €~a^  12,  r.  4,  ll,  ri  5«  a.  vii  9,  viE  tSt 
Genebrier^  VUkUkm  d^  CaniwMf  ^rwmh  Jieria 
Mid^tm^  Paria,  4Uk  1740;  :»take1y,  SkUk 
Hittory  q^' Chnimmt  London,  4ta^  17^7-^  M 
of  the  moat  extravagant  coi^^octsraa  avd  km^ 
tim.*,)  |W.ft.J 


COIN  OP  CAHAUfilira. 

CARAVA'NTIUS.    th«    bntthcr  of 

kirijjf  of  the  lllyriana,  againit  whom  t^  p 
Anicius  Gallut  waa  tent  in  Jk&  1$8, 
tius  fell  into  the  bandt  of  Galliia,  and  viti  ha 
brother  Gen  tint  and  the  real  of  the  mjal  l«i| 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Galloa  io  ki»  Insiqil 
in  the  fuUoMring  year.^  (Li v.  xlir.  30,  32»  al'«4lj 
CARQO,  the  oame  of  a  plebeian  tenly  if  it 
Papiria  gcniu 


1.  C.  Papiriui  Carbo,  Pf.  a*  o.  168. 


2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Cot.  B.  c  120. 

6.  C  Papinui  Carbo  Anrtna, 

Trib.  Pkb.  a  a  90. 


I 
3.  Cii,  Papiriiis  C-arbo, 
Cos.  ikC  US. 

7.  Oil  Papiriot  CaM  Coa. 
A.  c.  85,  81,  82. 


4  M.  Papiriui 
Qirbo^ 


^'■^ 


L  C  PAPiRiua  Carbo,  praetor  in  B.  c.  168, 
whmk  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  bat 
he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  hit  province,  as 
th«  lenate  requested  bun  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  exercite  juritdiction  in  caaea  betwoen 
citizent  and  peregrini.     (Li v.  xlir»  17,  xlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  pAPimua  Carikk  bom  about  &  c.  164, 
a  ton  of  No.  I,  and  a  cantt^mponiry  and  friend  of 
the  Gracchi  i  but  though  he  apparently  folia  wed 
in  the  footatefw  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  yet  hit  motivet 
widely  differed  from  thoae  of  hi*  nobtc  friend,  and 
towacda  the  end  of  his  life  he  shelved  how  little 
h«  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle^  by  de^ 
sartiiiig  hit  former  friendt  and  joining  tiic  raitki  of 
thi^  enemies.  AfUT  thi'  death  of  'iibcriuft  Gnus 
dhtia  he  waa  appointed  bit  lucccaAor  at  iriumvir 
^iffTontM  Svidendtfrmn^  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c. 
131,  ha  waa  elected  tribune  of  the  p<H>pk%  During 
the  year  of  hit  tribunethip  be  brought  forward 
two  newUwt:  L  That  a  penun  hhotild  Iw  allowed 
lo  bo  re^elec U'd  to  the  tribune»b)p  as  often  as 
tnigbt  be  thought  advitable :  this  Uw,  which  waji 
atrnmunialy  opposed  by  P.  Conieliua  Scipio  Afri- 
auillfl  the  younger,  waa  supported  by  C.  Gmccbut ; 
and  2.  A  ^  tabeUafia^yt\ikh  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple abould  in  fatnre  vote  by  bojtol  in  the  enactment 
adid  repeal  of  lawt.  In  hit  tribunethip  he  continued 
lo  hold  the  offiice  of  triumvir  agrormn  ditriden- 
dofnnL  The  difficulties  coiuiiicted  with  carrying 
out  the  division  of  huid  accoidiug  to  the  St'mpro- 
nian  aanriaii  law  cf«aled  many  disturbances  at 
fi  1^  AMomu^  the  champion  of  the 


ariitoemiica]  |Mrty«  wts  found  one  noEBlnf  lad  b 
hit  bed.  Among  the  vnHoua  empieinna  tba  MM 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  deaiht  oo«  wie  ihM  Culs 
hod  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  Had  *  \mk  h 
the  deed ;  and  this  report  auy  not  h»«t  hMi 
whoUy  without  foundation^  if  ww  rmniilir  Ikf 
chancter  of  Carbo^  After  his  ttitmneaUpi  Cvli 
continued  to  act  at  the  friend  and  stmetMraf  Hi 
GracchL  Upon  the  death  of  C  Oiici^fl^  L 
Opiniiut,  hii  miurdervr,  who  was  cooaiii  h  fr^ 
121,  put  to  death  a  grent  niunbtr  of  the  ftwalstf 
the  Giacchi :  bal  at  the  expinuioii  of  ht«  osmbb^ 
ship  he  was  aecutcd  of  high  Utenaon  by  lh«  trthsoi 
Q,  Lk'ciut,  and  Carbo,  who  wia  new  mSasd  to  At 
con&ulthip  hintkeif  (a,  t\  120)» 


nmnd,  and  not  only  undertook  the  deleaeealOy^ 
mint,  hut  did  not  •cmpl*  %a  kiv«  that  the  wamm 
of  C  r  -  r  pe^MI  JMiib 

Thi^  lUicHiii^li 

both  ^^....^  :.,„,  -.  L„  ,--  _.^i^  eves  Wbwt^ 
turn  Ui  the  ariiilKnajtal  P^7  oould  oeit  mpne 
him  thi-ir  prutccuon.  Tine  ahslocncy  e««U  ail 
forget  that  be  waa  suspected  of  having  nanfaiid 
Sii|>iu,  and  teem  to  have  hoen  waHiag:  lot  an  «^ 
portunity  to  civsh  him.  In  it.  c  11  j^  the  pmK% 
orator  L.  Liciiiiiii  Cmnu  hnoght  n  chntf*  *9^ 
biin»  ilie  exact  nntnfe  d  wolek  la  not  kne«% 
but  at  Carbo  farrsaw  his  eondsmmikiv  h*  pclM 
et)d  to  his  life  by  taking  cmllMffiiloiL  ValMs 
Moximua  (iii.  7*  |  G)  »tates«  that  he  waa  seal  i«ls 
exile.  Carbo  was  a  ai.tn  of  gmt  tnksii^  mA  \m 
oratorical  powers  are  mentiotwd  by  Ckww  wilhpHl 
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^nise,  althongfa  he  otherwise  abominates  the  man. 
rhens  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carbo  wat  a  per- 
lon  of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himielf  to 
Jie  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
rantagea.  (Li v.  EpiL  59,  61  ;  Applin,  JBL  C7.  i. 
18,  20  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Cic  /Jte  AwuciL  25,  De 
Lag.  iiL  16,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Orat.  ii.  2,  25, 
(d,  40,  i.  10,  iiL  7,  20,  BrmL  27,  43,  62,  T^ucuL 
.  3  ;  Tacit.  Ont  34.) 

S.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
»nsal  in  B.  a  1 13,  together  with  C.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellua.  He  was  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iz. 
21)  the  fieither  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  who  was 
thnce  consol  [No.  7],  whereas  this  bitter  is  called 
by  Velleitts  Patercolus  (ri.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
rhia  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
Mir  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  C  Papirius  Carbo  [No. 
2]  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vel- 
leiiis  is  equinJent  Xo  fnder  pairvdis  ot  cousin. 
(Perixon.  Ammadfj.  Hid.  p.  96.)  In  his  consul- 
ship the  Cimbrians  advanced  from  Oaul  into  Italy 
and  lUyricum,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
Mi  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  {atraanentum 
smtoHuiHy  Cic  ad  Fam.  iz.  21 ;  Li  v.  EpU.  63). 

4.  M.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21 )  as  having 
fled  from  Sicily. 

5.  P.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21) 
as  having  been  accused  by  Fla(xus  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Ar- 
riNA,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic.  BrtU.  62),  and 
thnmgbout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citiien  in 
the  whole  fismily.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  b.  c.  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  ( Brut. 
89),  thongh  some  writers  place  his  tribuneship  a 
year  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.  In  his  tri- 
boneship  Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plautius 
Silvanns,  carried  a  law  (lejt  Piautia  ei  Papiria)^ 
aceording  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  federate  itate, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
was  paased,  and  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prac- 
tsr  within  sixty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
fiaachise.  Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
aa  ontor,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
vaating  in  aeuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
we^ty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
tathatity.  We  still  pouess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
kb  eiBtiooa  which  he  delivered  in  his  tribuneship, 
aad  which  Oielli  (Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
ouly  attributes  to  his  fiuher.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
fnmeal  (Cic  Orat.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livins  Drosus,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
jmn  bdbn,  n,  c.  91.  Cicero  expressly  states,  that 
he  waa  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  inoontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C  P^nrias  Carbo,  the  fitther,  who  died  long 
bcfeta  Cieefo  waa  bom.  He  was  murdered  in  a.  c. 
82;  in  the  curia  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
riiiiiasijuMis  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Marian  party.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  4,  Brut. 
€2,  90,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Orat.  iiL  3 ;  Sckol. 
BMemM.  pw  S53,  ed.  Oielli ;  VelL  Pat  iL  26;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  88.) 

7.  Cn.  Papouus  Cn.  f.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
No.  8  and  eonsin  of  No.  6,  occurs  in  history  for 
the  first  tima  in  a.  &  92,  when  the  consal  Appius 
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Claudius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic  De  Legg.  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  b.  a  87,  when  C.  Marius  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  b.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  waa 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  a.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla*8  return,  sent  persons  into  all  ports  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  porty,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
xens,  whose  rights,  they  said,  wen  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassydors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  dechired  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refuted 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citixens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempu  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  b.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Oaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
SuUa,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic.  About  the 
some  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Cnrbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partirjins  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italv,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consal  a  third  time  for  the  year  b.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbo*s 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Corrinas,  fought  a  severely  con•^ 
tested  battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  6ight. 
Carbo  himself^  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  hia 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneste,  he  led  his  troopa 
back  to  Ariminnm,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Olonis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  ttr 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  thoi^ 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  liearful  exi 
ordered  all  of  thorn  to  be  put  to  dwUlii 
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Ungth  &  great  battle  wiu  foiighl  jit  Cliiumn  be- 
tween C^irba  and  Sulla :  it  lantMl  for  n  whole  day^ 
but  ^e  Tietory  wu  not  d»id«!<L  Pompey  and 
Cnnin  were  engaged  against  Corrinus  in  th« 
neighbmirhood  of  Spoklium^  and  when  Otrbo 
tent  out  rni  nrmy  to  bia  rt?|jtff,  Sulla,  who  wa*  in* 
Jbrned  of  the  route  which  tbii  army  took^  attacked 
it  fion  an  aroboscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  meiL 
CuTinaa  bimeclf  however  esca]>ed.  Marcius,  who 
wa*  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  mliuf  of  Pnicnea(«,  waa 
like  wife  attacked  ffom  an  nmboicade  by  Pompey, 
and  loAt  many  of  kta  men,  Hii  toldiera,  who  con- 
aidered  him  to  be  the  cauae  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorta,  with 
which  he  netnmed  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  NorbftRttS  made  an  attack  opon  the  eomp  of 
MetelluA  near  Faventta,  but  time  and  pbicc  were 
unfiiTourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated: 
abfont  lOfOOO  of  their  men  were  ahiin^  and  (>00€ 
itaerted  to  Metelks,  m  that  Carbo  waa  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretiuta  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
liad  hitherto  anpported  the  canae  of  Marius,  in- 
creaied  every  day :  Norbanus  detipairing  of  aao^ 
eeiB  fled  to  Rhodea^  where  he  put  an  en^  to  hia 
life  loon  af^rwardt ;  and  when  Cterbc  found  that 
the  relief  of  Pmencite,  whither  he  bod  aent  two 
legiona  tmder  Dninoaippua,  waa  bopeleatt  be  too 
letolved  to  quit  Italy,  although  be  had  itill  large 
lbrcc«  at  hii  conmiood,  and  bia  generala,  C^irrtnaa, 
MoreiuA,  and  Damaaippuay  were  continniiig  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  After  bia 
party  in  Italy  had  been  compIeU'ly  defeated,  Pom- 
pey was  aent  againit  the  n^mtiiiis  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  iikuid  of  Cosayni,  where  be  wa*  takcti 
pritoner  by  the  emiaaariei  of  Ptunpey.  Hit  com- 
paniona  were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  hiin- 
self  wiia  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  At  Li- 
lybaeiim,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  againat  htm, 
Pompey  had  him  exeeuted  aud  aent  bi^  head  to 
Sulla,  A.  a  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  I  69— d  6  ;  Liir. 
^fii.  7d,  H3,  aft,  m  i  Plot  SuiL  22,  &c  Pomp, 
10,  &c.;  Cie.  &  Ferr,  i.  4,  13 1  Paendo-Aacon. 
im  Verr,  p.  129,  cd.  Orelli ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix*  21  ; 
Eutrop.  V.  8,  9 ;  Oroa.  w,  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  K) 

B.  Pa  fin  us  C  AH  BO,  a  eon  of  Uubria,  who  tt 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (a«i  Fam,  ix.  21),  and 
ia  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  waa  ia  unknown.  [  L.  S.  ] 

CARCrNUS,  the  frtber  of  Agathoclea.   [Aga- 

THOCJLIta.] 

CARCIKUS  (KofMli^oi),  L  Suidaa  mentiona 
three  distinct  poeta  of  this  Bame.  The  firat  be 
calla  a  natttre  of  Agrigeutum  ia  Sicily  ;  the  aecond 
an  Athenian,  and  ion  of  Theodectea  or  Xenoeliea; 
and  the  third  aimply  an  Attic  poet.  The  lirtt  of 
iheee  poeta  ia  not  mentioned  any  where  elte^  and 
Ilk  anelenee  b  hmmv  than  doubtful.  The  invetti- 
gitioBi  of  Mcineke  on  the  poeta  of  tho  name  Car- 
dniii  bate  ebewn  ineontrovertlbly  that  we  have  to 
di»tinjn>i«h  between  two  tragtc  poeta  of  tbia  name, 
both  of  whom  were  naliirea  of  Athena,  The  fif^t, 
or  elder  oub^  who  wiu  a  very  akilful  acente  dancer 
(Atben<  i.  p.  22),  ia  t>cca«ionaily  alluded  to  by 
Arittuphuiioa  {A'uii.  12tJ3,  /'cur,  704,  with  the 
BehoL);  but  bia  dnuiuia,  of  which  no  fragnienta 
bave  come  down  to  ua,  aeem  to  have  periahed  at 
an  (wHv  time. 

ntmr  Carciniu  waa  a  aon  either  of  TUeo* 
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be  true,  be  h  a  grandaon  of  Oudnoa  tbe 
(Com p.  Harpocrat.  <»  o,  Kaptdpot*}  li«  la 
prolKibility  the  aaraie  aa  the  one  wh&  apeiit 
part  of  hn  life  aft  th«  eooff  of  Dionyeina 
Syrocme.  (Diog.  Imett,  iL  7.)  I'bb 
agree*  with  the  atatein«iil  of  SuidiM, 
whom  Carrinua  the  aon  of  Xenoefea  livid 
B,  a  380 ;  for  Dionyahia  waa  ezpdM  b&m  8a^ 
euae  in  b.  c.  356.  (Comp.  Diod.  r,  &^  wWw  Wi» 
aeliug  ia  thinking  of  the  ^itiotia  Canitiiia  «f  i|ii» 
gen  turn.)  The  trngediea  whicb  are  tvHrnvd  to  hf 
ihe  ancienta  under  the  name  «f  Guonaib  pnWIf 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Carcinma.  SotdwaliAlMi 
to  him  IGO  tragediea,  but  we  poaaem  lll«  tiOavl 
fragmenta  of  nine  only  and  aoma  hmfptBieoXm  ef  aaa» 
taindranuia.  The  Mowing  titkanre  known  tAlfi 
(Aria  tot  Eihie,  Nicom,  tiL  7),  Acbillin  (Alkat. 
p.  18d),  Thyeate*  (AriatoL  PoiL  l^j,  Smk 
(A then.  liii*  p.  559),  Ampbiaraoa  (Aiuiei  l%C 
1 7),  Mcdeia  (Ariatot.  IVnL  ii.  23^  CMipoi  (J» 
tot  fthet.  iiL  15),  Tereua  (Stobaeoa,  Sen^  da.  1^ 
and  Ort-itca.  (Phot  Lejr,  p.  133.>  Aa 
character  af  the  poetna  of  Cardnn^  it  m 
infurred,  from  the  phraae  Kofteipov  wmr4/^an^  wmi 
to  deaignate  obacnre  poetry  ( Phot  £«#.  a  w.\  mi 
11  alao  atteated  by  other  auiboritN*  (Atbca.  m 
p.  351 ),  that  the  style  of  Caadnua  v«»  cf  a  iCadiii 
obecority ;  tb«iigb  in  the  6agra«ntB  aatuit  «i  ■■ 
icarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  tlna  obKsriif*  1^ 
their  atyle  beara  a  cloae  reaembkncn  to  ttil  d 
EuHpidea.  (Moineke,  Nid,  CHL  aim.  Ont^  % 
503,  &c) 

2.  Of  Nanpoctas  ia  mentioned  by  PnofldaiCK 
38.  f  6)  among  the  cyclic  poeta  t  md  Omm  d 
Lamptacua,  be&ra  wboae  time  C«lvin»  ant  Iflit 
lived,  attribntcd  to  him  the  Cfiie  domb 
which  all  othcr«  nacribed  to  a  MueiiHi 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  ia 
Alexander  (Z^-  Fhj,  IHet}^  but  af 
further  ia  known* 

CA'ECI tS,  th« «enuMBto«f  m  poiliM  il Ai 
fleet  of  Octavtanna  in  the  war  agnfaat  8cxt  ft» 
peiua,  B.  c.  36,     (Apptan,  B,  G  r,  1)  L)     [L  &J 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  |>n  adJM  rw 
and  protecting  the  bingea  «f  doom  (cf  ilb)»  "Wlii 
Ovid  (FiiMi,  vt.  101,  &e.)  ivlateo  eff  Catmhdm^ 
to  Cardea:  the  poet  iCBioa,  in  ^,  in  itf 
poaaage  to  osttfimnd  thiM  diatlnd  dltinlliv 
Cama,  Cniden,  and  Cimne,  the  bil  el  wlnalt 
declarea  to  be  merely  an  ancient  Awra  of 
Cardea  waa  beloved  by  Janna,  and  nibe 
to  hifl  cmbraeea,  the  god  rvwaidcd  iMTl^lliaiif 
her  the  protection  of  the  bingea  of  doofi^  ad  Ai 
power  c^  preventing  evil  daenooe  ^nm  inlaifif 
bonaeiL  She  eapeciolly  protected  Uttle  cUUnn  ii 
their  cradle*  against  formidable  nigbvbiida,  vlid 
wilchee  uaed  to  metamorpfaoao  tb#naff|vfa  intoiaaA 
thua  to  attack  childiva  by  nigbt  tini%  tonraf  llv 
from  thoir  ondJaa  and  eudtii^  tkm  Uwrf  anl  d 
them.  Caidia  tMMdmJ  ihia  powag  iy  wmmd 
white  thom  «id  olbtf  OMgie  wlatonrai^  mi  m 
iaid  to  have  done  ao  firet  in  the  oaae  of  PMcaa,  pfVP 
of  AWui.     { TertuIL  i/e  Cbr.  1  a)  I  L»  S^J 

CAELHA'NCS  Ul[i:nONVMU&    (BitfO' 

CAHF/NE3  *T  CATU,'»it'vtrc  ^  ^ftnmdd 
the  l^iinhinua  who  «  >  ^«ttli  nli 

Ooiara^t  in  a.  d.  49.  f  ;  j  t)  ft**J 
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piaiii,  aerved  uti  '  4eaar  la  iJ^  Ajmi^ 

driaa  wnr  {tuc*4i},  m  wnicli  bt  te  tfAmd» 
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amanofgrralmflilvyskilL  (HirL  B.  Al^.^l,) 
He  wu  Uibuoe  of  the  pluU  at  the  time  of  Coe- 
mr\  dmth  (b.  c  44) ;  and  u  he  wiu  a  Hup|iorter 
of  the  uifttoemtkal  party,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
tftoy,  vaa  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
cm  the  2Sth  of  Norember.  (Cic  Fhiii}yp,  iii.  9.) 
{Tl  Canutiur.]  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  agtunst  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  MutinA,  in  which  Antony  waa  die- 
haicA.  (Appian,  B,  C  iii.  66,  &c.$  Cjc  ad  Fam, 
X.  33,  XT.  4.) 

tCARKNAS,  [CAn^mAS.] 
CARl'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
^iwo  ions  of  C^anii.  Upon  the  depaftore  of  hi« 
ftther  for  the  Persian  war  (a.  d.  28*2),  he  waA  ap- 
fwlnled  iopfeme  gorenuir  of  all  the  Weitem  pro- 
ond  rtsceived  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im* 
AfUT  the  death  of  Cams  in  283,  he 
Qmed  the  purple  conjomtly  with  his  bctither, 
■nd  upon  receiving  intelligt.>nce  of  the  nn timely 
itte  of  Numeriimab  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
ta  the  throne  by  the  array  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
all  haate  frotn  Gaud  to  encounter  his  rivoL  The 
J  hosts  met  in  Maesia,  wjveml  engagement* 
a,  and  at  length  a  deciaive  battle  was  fought 
nmr  Macgum^  in  which  Duinus  gained  the  vie- 
tary*  btit,  in  ihm  moment  of  trinmph,  was  slain 
by  aoDM  of  his  own  officeii^  whoae  honour  he  bail 
vomded  in  the  coarse  of  his  proiigate  indiilgencei. 
HiMoiriBnji  agree  in  painting  the  chameteff  of  this 
emperor  in  the  darkest  coloura.  When  roused  hti 
was  unqnestioDably  nol  dfBci^nt  in  vol  our  and 
uiUtary  akiU,  as  waa  proved  hy  the  vigour  with 
whidi  ne  fepitM«Bd  certain  seditious  movements  in 
Bwd,  8Dd  by  tbif  socoessful  conduct  of  his  Ijist 
eunpftign.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
ibort  careei'  he  abandoned  }iiniseif  to  the  gmtifica- 
timi  td  the  laoet  brutal  paseionsi  and  never  scnipled 
■C  mnj  act  of  oppreatton  or  cruelty.  State  af^irs 
wm  totally  neglected — the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  be  was  surrounded  were  Ijaiiished  or  put 
tD  death,  and  the  highest  oiSces  bestowed  upou 
degraded  ministera  of  his  pleasures^  Nine  wives 
wene  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  succession^ 
Uni  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  pbyers^ 
iiBnrn.,  hariola^  and  panden,  presented  a  constant 
Mem  of  liot  and  intempetaiioe.  It  was  bitterly 
abtorvad,  that  in  this  prince  the  senstm!  enormities 
•f  Eblgabalos  were  $tron  combined  with  the  cold 
ftrodty  of  riomitian.  His  only  chums  upon  the 
iffpfftion  of  the  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
■■paificenoe  displayed  in  the  celebmtion  of  games 
ID  bonoiir  of  his  brother  and  himitc'lf,  The»e  ap- 
pmr  to  bava  tnmseended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
pfevioua  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
to  na  by  Vopiscns  are  of  a  mo&t  strange  and  mar- 

— " -■ — nptton* 

jers  an  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 

i  of  the  death  of  Carinas.    Eckhel  seems 

I  to  fix  it  at  the  doM  of  the  year  284,  bu^  it 

ally  f»fbffod  to  the  May  following.  (Vopisc 

u/  AureL  Viet  Gu$.  jcxxviii^  £^  xxxviil ; 

.  ail.  30 ;  Eutio^,  it.  12.)  t  W.  R.] 
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T.  CARI'SI  US,  defeated  the  Aslurcs  in  Spain^ 
nnd  took  their  chief  town,  Laneio,  about  D.  c.  25 ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carigius,  the  Asturcs  took  up  arni*  agsun  in  B.  c 
2-2,  (Florus,  iv.  12.  g  55,  &c ;  Oros.  vi.  21  j 
Dion  Ca£8.  liii  25,  liv.  £.)  There  are  several 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Carisiaa  apon  them^  two 
specimens  of  which  are  given  below.  The  formec 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  sphinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
KJSIY&  11 L  Viat    the  ktter  has  oii  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  J  if  p. 
Caesar  Avcvst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gnto  - 
of  a  city,  over  which   ts  inscribed  Imirita,  and 
around  it  the  words  P,  CAKisiva  Leo.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  fonner  cola  except  the 


praenomen  Titni  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
ihii  article ;  but  the  ktter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  hy  the  conqueror  of  the  Asiun?s, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Cossius  has  made  a  mistake  io 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imikita^  which 
la  also  written  EiuiKaiTA  and  Iimiirita  on  somo 
of  the  coin*,  seems  tn  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cnssius  (liil  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Cjuitabri  and  A*ture«,  Augustui  dismiued 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  their  timo 
{tfmeritijy  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lu&itania, 
to  which  he  gnve  the  name  of  Augusta  Emerila, 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  l(;2,  &c) 

CA'RIUS  (Kd^iof),  tlie  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  undiT  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mylosai  in 
Carin,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydians, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  they  were  believed  to 
be  biotbcr  nations.  (Herod,  i.  171,  v.  66  ;  Stmb. 
xiv.  p*  659.)  In  ThesMdy  and  Boeotia,  2!eus  waa 
likewise  worshipped  under  this  name.  (PhoW 
Z^.j.fO  [L.  S.3 

CAHM  A'NOR  (Ka^rfvwp),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eubuhis  and  Chrysoihcmis.  He  was 
s^d  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis^  afti  r  they  hod  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  waA  in  the  house  of  C^armanor  that  Apolla 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  tivmph  Acncallii. 
(Paus.  ii.  7.  §  7,  80.  §  3,  JL  16,  S  2,  7.  i  2%  ' 
comp.  MUUer,  /Jor.  li.  1.  8  5,  8.  §  IL)        [L.  S.] 

CARME  (Kdpfiff)^  a  daughter  of  Kubuluo,  who 
becam^by  Zeus  the  mother  nf  Hritomaitis.  (Patia. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)     Antoninus  Libemlis  (40)  doscribot  , 
her  as  a  grand-daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter  * 
of  Phoenix.  [I- S^.] 

GARMENT  A,  CARMENAE,CARMENTia  ; 
[Caubnal] 

CARNA  or   CARNEA,  a  Roman  divinity, 


fill  CARNEADES. 

whofte  miroo  h  prttbably  ooDDet'tcd  witb  caro, 
ficnfu  fur  ihc  wu»  regoniiNf]  ai  thtf  protector  of  the 
physioil  wt!ll' being  of  itinn.  It  wm  t'tpfcially  the 
diu'f  organs  of  the  huitutn  body,  witboui  which 
man  caniiot  exitt,  fueh  ua  the  hearU  the  lungi, 
and  the  liver,  that  wen?  ivccuniuendwl  to  her  pro- 
tection* Jun iuA  Brutufl,  at  tlio  bpgiuiiing  of  the 
otntunoDwooltb,  wuf.  believed  to  hiive  dedicated  to 
Ker  a  aunctoaty  on  tho  Caelian  hilL,  and  a  festiml 
nru  cetebrated  to  her  ou  the  Hrst  of  June,  which 
dajr  wftji  called  /afftMrkm  txiiciufar^  Croai  l»eani 
{ftdtae)  nnd  bacon  being  offiircd  to  her.  (M;icrob. 
Sai.  i.  1 2  J  Varro,  «;a  iVofli«i»,  x.  r.  Macturt ; 
l^vid,  /of/.  ri.  101,  &c.y  who  however  confoundi 
Oirt!ea  with  Cbrwo.)  [L.  S.) 

CARN EVADES  {Kapvt^ns).  L  The  ion  of 
Kpicomuii  or  PhilocomtiA,  was  bom  at  Cyrenc  nbout 
the  j^ear  B.  v.  2 IS,  lie  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  Irctiirtra  of  the  Stoics,  und  Icikriit 
there  logic  li'om  Dir^vncA.  His  o{>iiiioa%  how- 
DTer,  on  philunuphjefd  tiubjcct*  difFercd  &om  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  **  if 
1  reaum  right,  I  am  fcati^Bed ;  tf  wrong,  give 
U'clt  the  mino,"  which  was  the  fee  fur  llie  hgic 
lectttre*.  He  was  six  jeam  old  w  hea  Chri|'itip|iui 
died,  and  never  hud  any  personal  iiitercoiiree  with 
him ;  but  ho  deeply  studied  hi*  works,  aud  exerted 
M>n  the  energy  of  u  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
tlieir  nTutatiou.  To  thiK  exercise  he  attributed  hiA 
own  eoiinence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

He  attached  himself  as  a  zealous  partizm)  to  the 
Academy,  wliidi  had  suffered  ^everdy  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics }  and  on  the  death  of  Hege«i- 
nus,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetingi  of 
Aouiemy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilaus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  oigu- 
mcnt  revived  the  glories  of  bis  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  hi  the  negutave  vacancy  of  asserting 
nulliing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted )i| 
carried  on  n  vigorous  war  against  evety  position 
tliAC  had  been  mointatned  by  other  tectt. 

In  the  year  a  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
ymn  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  ttie  Stoic 
and  Crit>Uiis  the  Peripatetic  to  go  aa  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  di^precate  the  fine  of  500  talenta  which 
liad  been  impoied  oa  the  Atheukns  for  the  destruc- 
ticm  of  Ofopui.  During  hu  stay  at  Rome,  be  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  hii  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  iu 
the  proseno;  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
fiWMMu  otitioitt  on  Jutliec.  The  first  oration  was 
in  ooiaiii«tidfttioii  of  the  rirtue^  oixd  the  nen  day 
the  si'coiid  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  aigu- 
menu  of  the  first  were  answered,  and  jtiftice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
fovnpaet  fur  the  nuiinteuatice  of  civil  society.  The 
homest  mind  of  Catu  was  ihucked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  M»nate  to  send  the  philosopher  botne  to 
his  tchociU  and  save  the  Ronuui  youth  from  his 
demnrulixittg  doctrioesi 

Cnraeades  lived  twenty-seven  yeiill  afW  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicent)  fi(J«  ti.  c.  129.  lie  U 
described  aa  a  man  of  unwwiiied  industfv.  He 
woa  so  eogrosted  in  hi '  ' 'ut  he  let  liis  hair 

and  iMuligrQw  to  an  lcn(j;th,  mid  was 

»"  '«li*..-Tii  41*    Ki.  r.^i ,  fit,  w<«iild   never 

•  i^biiKS  MelifMt 
111.      In  his  old 


CAHNfiADEa 
agt»  he  flufletvd  torn  oomiwA  in  kit  e|«^  mhwk 
be  bot«  wtih  gfCMt  impatleoocw  luul  «ia  m  lisik 
resigned  to  the  deesLy  of  iiatuT«»  lIlKl  he  ined  to 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  wbyi  aalMi 
undid  what  she  bad  done,  oiid  MmeAiOMi  lOftmtk 
a  wish  to  poison  hiniielf. 

Cameadee  left  no  writinfft,  and  all  thai  k  Inivi 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  Uom  bis  iotiiiiilt  UmA 
and  pupiU  Cleitomacbus ;  but  to  tm^  wa*  W  in  t« 
own  prineiplesof  nntholding  asaeTi; .  -n^ 

chus  coufeues  be  never  could  «»<  hm 

master  really  thought  «hi  any  tuUj 
erer,  appears  to  have  dcfisnded 
alBtenlly  enough  to  hare  deoied  Ihni  ihm  mvM 
waa  the  result  of  any  thing  but  ckanee.  la  tikn, 
which  more  p«rticularly  were  the  aili)eel  d  U 
long  and  kborious  study,  he  secsns  to  hafi 
the  confonuity  of  the  moml  ideoa  with 
This  be  particularly  iiuiisted  on  in  the 
tion  on  Justice,  to  which  he  manifeatJy  wished  Is 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subjud;  aa4  b 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justion  an  not  diiii^ 
ed  from  nature,  but  that  they  are  purvly  artiSai 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

AU  tills,  howeveiv  was  notbijig  Imt  the  ifnait 
application  of  kit  general  throry,  thai  bhui  id  M 
posaetiB,  and  never  could  posaeas^  aaj  oikM  d 
truth. 

Cameades  luvued  that,  if  there  wrr*  a  mimw 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  (Aiyet),  qr  mmmbm 
(olcrl^ij),  or  conoeption  {^airfa^ia},  B«l  ihsa 
reason  itself  depertds  oa  coooepdoii,  and  1^  ipis 
ou  sensation  \  and  we  have  no  incasiof  Jit4giii|  m^ 
iher  our  seniutions  are  true  or  &lsei«  whetktf  llcf 
correspond  to  the  objects  that*  pfodner  tW^  ti 
carry  wrong  impreMoui  to  the  nund,  prodadag  ifai 
coneeptiont  and  ideas,  and  leadbg  ifeaseo  alse  in* 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conceptioi),  and  lav^ 
arc  alike  disqualified  for  Icing  the  criterion  ef  txvk 

Dut  after  ail,  man  mu»t  live  (in^l  rirt,  and  antf 
have  iome  rule  of  practical  li;'  .  altkawk 

il  is  impoiaible  to  pronounce  ]b«eliiM| 

tnte«  we  may  yet  establish  pruu;vuiuurs  of  ladi* 
degreea*  For,  although  we  canaot  sat  tlwl  i^ 
given  conception  or  leniatiou  is  in  ttaeu  tnsa,  jH 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  tnie  than  0lJM^ 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  whieh  man  kki 
most  true.  Again,  Si'UKitions  are  not  ain^  lit 
geneinlly  comhined  with  otber«,  whlcb  either  ceafins 
or  contradict  tliem;  ^v}  •' •  —  -*  -  *' -«  ooalijis^ 
tion  the  greater  is  tli  ual  Ut^ 

true  which  the  rest  c^m  ,  aad  iV 

case  in  which  the  grcaUnl  nuiuUr  of  lvi 
each  in  themselve*  Mp^i«r«>titly  ttui«t  tnt«, 
combine  to  aiiini>  It  am&fl 

oio«t  true,  wouli  ieaSji^ 

probability,  and  L ,  ^ .  „^..  ...  Lndk 

But  practital  life  t»e«ded  no  siicJi  mle  U  ilk 
and  it  is  dlHicult  to  couodve  a  system  mani  bvna 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  CarnnwW  It  U 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspiivd  to  any  tad 
designs  of  ben*  fiting  ouytkiod,  ur  to  anj^tkiaf  ke- 
yond  bis  o^\'^  celebrity  aa  an  aenta  WMmtmtf  itA 
an  eloquent  speaker,  As  sncb  lie  Tapriawtii  Ihi 
spirit  of  an  a^  when  philoHouhT  wna  iMt  Unig 
tue  earnest  and  lunjouii  winni  of  tne  eaiiiMr  jiheeK 
and  was  degen«*f}itiiiig  to  mere  pitniosM  of  tketad^ 
cal  display.  (Diog.  UerL  tv.  C3-^§(f  i  Ontti 
CMom,  VW/-  •'   ■'   '-f^r  A      -> r.  »i r,  " 


paaaagea 
tknied  : 
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CARPINATIU& 
;  Hitt<T,  OewA.  Phil.  xi.  6  j  Brucker,  Ht^.  IM. 

Ithrnion  phittMopher  And  a  dkciplis  of 
(Suidoft,  i.  r.  Kofn'fiStff.) 
bjphiloBnpher  in  the  lime  of  ApoUotuai 
(Kunnpiui,  Prooem.) 
_      bad  elegiihc  poet  mentioQcd  bj  Diogenea 
rtius  (ir.  66),  '[A,  G.J 

CAR-NEIUS  (Ko^mbt),  a  ranyimc  of  Apollo 
Oder  which  he  was  worshipped  in  irnrif>u8  paru 
r  Ori^cc**,  especially  in  Peloponnesapi,  ns  at  Sparta 
nd  Sicyon,  and  also  inThera,  Cvreue,  mid  Mugiui 
Irama.  (Paiu.  iii.  13.  §  2/^c^  ii  10.  %% 
h.  %  2  J  Find.  P^.  ?.  106;  PluU  Stfmpo*.  viii. 
1  ;  Pao*.  ill  24,  §  5,  iv.  3L  §  I,  33.  \  3.)  The 
origiQ  of  the  iiame  is  explained  in  dtffrrenl  WAys^ 
'eriTed  it  Eroni  Camu*,  an  Aeamnniian  sooth- 
otemurdiT  by  Hippotes  pmvukml  Ap4>llc> 
pUguQ  into  the  anrty  of  Hippotcfl  while 
wtM  on  hta  nijurh  to  Pe!opi>nneiu«»  Apollo 
►  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  iiilroducticn  of 
wonbip  of  Apollo  Carneius.  (Pans.  iii.  13. 
[3;  SchoL  ad  TkeocnL  v.  HA.)  Others  belii^ved 
at  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  hia  favourite 
or  Cameiua,  a  son  of  Zeus  oiid  Eimtpa, 
Leto  and  ApoUo  had  Lrouj;ht  up.  (Pmit. 
c ;  Hesych.  *.  v.  Kopffro;.)  Several  other 
pto  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  Pnusa- 
lltts  SDd  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  It  isevidem, 
&9irrrer,  tliat  the  worKbip  of  the  Carneian  Apollo 
ancicQt,  and  wa«  probably  established  in 
oi'en   before   the   Dorian  conquest, 

J  ^e  fetttiTal  of  the  Caroeia  see  Dtci,  q^ 

.  t.  r.  Kipftco.  [L.  S.] 

^ARNKIUS  (Kopi^Ibf),  a  Cpiic  philosopher, 

V  i»  •Qinained  Cjonlcus  (KvifouAicQs)^  that  is^ 

the  leader  of  dog»  or  Cynic*,  or,  in  other  wordu, 

*#  tesder  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosfiphers.     He 

^w  a  native  of  Megiinu  btil  nathing  fnrlher  is 

^iDwaofbim.   (Athen.  ir*  p.  1>^6.)         [L.  8.] 

CAltNn'LIUS,  wiia  accuAed^  in  the  reign  of 

Tiberius^,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 

I  end  to  hit  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortui«« 

''■eted  by  TiberiuB  upon  other  rictimt.     When 

ritts  koaid  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 

ng  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 

ftjf  aod  exclaimed  Caraulittt  me  evatit,    (Sueti 

l».6i.)  [L.S.] 

CARPATniUS,  JOANNES  (It^dyrrfs  Kap- 

'*  «f ),  a  bithop  of  the  island  of  Carpathoa,  of  un- 

un  date.   At  the  request  of  the  toonks  of  India 

r  wrote  to  tbem  a  condolatory  work  in  1 00  chap- 

i»  entitled  Tfdr  To()r  dir6  rjfs  *\vBia5  wfHrrpt^tarrat 

aX»»^»  wapattkyfTiKSv,  (Phot  CW  2tlL)     This 

ork  is  still  ejctnnt,  and  n  Latin  translation  of  it 

r  J.  Pontanos  it  printed  at  the  end  of  hit  '^Diop- 

*  Philippi   Solitu.nl/'      Ingolttadt,  ]654,  4to., 

i  in  the  **  Bibliotheca  Patmm,"  xii.  p,  536,  Ac, 

)  Greek  origifial,  as  well  m  •ome  other  ascetic 

i»rk»  of  hist  arc  still  extant  in  MS.     (Fubric. 

,  GftMc.  Jr.  p.  7;i8,  Ac,  xl  p,  1 73.)       [L.  S.] 

CARPATHHfS  PHILO.     [Piiao.] 

CARPIiY'LLIDES  (Kap^uAAiai^t),  a  Owck 

of  whom  there  are  eittont  two  elegant  epi- 

I  in  tlw  Greek  Antholngy.  (vit.  260,  ix.  52.) 

I  of  the  author  of  the  second  epignun  ia 

mitten  C^arpyliides;  but  whether  this 

r  mistake,  or  «  heth<>r  Carpy tildes  ti  a  dif- 

from  Oirjihyllidcs,  cannot  bo  asccr^ 

U  CARPINATIUS^  t^  pro-magisier  or  do-  | 
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p«ty- manager  of  the  company  of  publicanir  who 
famied  the  scriptura  (see  Dki.  t^  A»L  t.  n)  in 
Sicily  dttring  the  govemment  of  Vcrrea,  with  whom 
he  was  rerj  btimnte.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchitl***,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppres&ious. 
(Cic  Vrrr,  70,  76,  iii.  71.) 

CA'fiPJO,  an  architect^  who,  in  conipny  with 
Tctinufl,  wrote  a  book  concerning  tlie  Purthrnuru 
(Vitr.  vii,  prai>f.  12.)  [W,  I.] 

CARPO'PIIORI  {Ka#rtr<H^i),the  fruitb-anrs, 
a  luniame  of  Demeler  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea*  (Pau«.  viiL  5J^,  §  3.  J 
Deroelcr  Carpuphoros  appears  to  have  beoa  wor> 
Bhipp«d  in  Parol  also.  (Rosa,  Jieuten  on/  den 
Grievk.  in*ei*u  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S,] 

CARRHE'NES.     [Carrmnks.] 

CAUIU'NAS  or  CARrXAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  family,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  beloMged 
is  nowhere  mentioned  :  Harercamp  (  Tha.  AhrtH, 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  bo  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1 .  C,  CARHiN^a,  ia  mentioned  first  aa  the  wttn- 
mander  of  s  det:ichment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  ho  attacked  Pompey,  who  i%Tia  levying 
troops  in  Piceniim  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulk  ill  a  c.  83,  iniiuediately  after  hh  arrivxj  in 
It:dy.  In.  the  year  after,  b,  c.  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  C!arbo  fCAiiao, 
No.  7']»  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Ae^it,  in 
Umbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
bcnteu^  He  was  attacked  soon  after  m  the  ndgb- 
bourbood  of  Spoletium^  by  Pouvpey  and  Cnuaus, 
two  of  Sulla^s  generals,  and  after  a  lo«s  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  bat 
found  nic^ns  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  t»lc;niiy 
niffht.  After  Dirlxi  had  quitted  Italy,  Carriiuu 
mid  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  h^^iou»  j 
and  after  joining  DaroaaippiiA  and  the  SamuiieR» 
who  were  still  in  artua,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  MariuJ^  who  was  still 
besieged  iu  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
fiiiied,  they  set  out  againAl  Koine,  whidi  tlu^y 
hoped  to  conquer  without  ditiiculty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  proiriiiions.  They  encamped  In  the 
neigh baurho4:»d  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastcm'd 
nfter  them,  nnd  pitched  his  camp  near  the  L'oUinc 
gtite.  A  fearful  battle  wua  fought  berei,  which 
i*egan  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  al  bat  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  tlie  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  tlight,  but 
he  and  Mardut  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  deaih 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  beads  were  cut  olf 
and  sent  to  Praenei»te,  where  they  were  ai tried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  deairuc- 
tion  of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B.  C  L  87,  &0,  1«2, 
93  J  Plut.  Ptmtp,  7  ;  Oros.  v.  21  j  Eutrop.  v.  ii.) 

2,  C.  CAitaiNAfl,  a  son  of  Na  l,  was  sent  by 
CtutHiT^  in  1.  c  4£t  into  Sptdn  against  Sext.  Pomr . 
peiuB,  but  aa  bo  did  not  accomplish  anything,  h#  ] 
wiu  iupcrseded  by  Asiniui  Poliia  In  43^  aftdf] 
ibe  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  wa»  ] 
appointed  consul  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  yot 
together  with  P.  Ventidius,  Two  jean  lalfil^j 
u,  c*  41,  be  received  from  Octavianiti  tbo  adml^ ! 
nistmtion  of  the  province  of  8pain,  where  he  had] 
Ui  carry  on  war  with  the  Maurftaiiiitn  JkHxhui*..] 
In  36,  he  was  s^nt  with  three  legions  against  Sex|.  < 
Pompeiui  in  Siiily;  and  about  31,  ia-c  fmd  him 
Bf  p(o«ooMi)  in  GaiUy  wheie  bo  was  lucccasftil 
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■gniitil  the  Morini  and  other  tribw,  ttml  ditwre 
Dii»vi  acrmi  the  Kb  toe  bftck  into  Germany,  For 
tboie  exploits  he  whs  honourc'cl  with  a  tniunph  in 
2J».  (Appian,  B.  C,  ix.  83,  v.  2t?,  H2;  Dion 
CnM,iJiril  15,  U.  21,2-2.) 

Jt,  Cahhin^iv  wbotn  Cicero  ipoakt  of  in  &  c; 
45»  ai  ao  unpletuant  person,  who  viBiled  him  in 
hia  Tuvculatium.     (Ck.  <ui  ^r/.  xiii.  33.) 

4.  CiRitiMAS  SscuNDitjiT  &  rhetoHcJAn  of  the 
time  of  Calij^Io,  by  whom  he  wa«  eipe lied  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  eierciB*?,  declaimed 
«gMn«t  tyrants  on  one  (xxasion.  (Dion  €&«•.  Ik. 
do ;  Javen.  tIL  204.)  He  is  probably  the  aanie 
Hi  the  Secundum  Carinaa  whom  Npto^  iu  a  c  65, 
tent  to  Alia  and  Achoia  to  plunder  those  coim' 
tries,  and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  (r«ra  thence 
to  Rome.     (Twit  Anm.  xv,  45.)  (L.  S.] 

CARSIONA'TUS  (Ko^fyMtroi),  a  OalatiAii 
Dfince,  who  wan  at  one  time  allied  with  Phamaccs, 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  tnrade  Gslatia,  and 
CArBignatUii  had  in  rain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
pettoe,  he  and  another  Gidatian,  Oaezotori^  marched 
ngainst  him,  but  the  war  waa  pmircnted  by  a  Ro- 
man  embassy.     (FoJyk  xrr.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

rARSULKIUS.     [Carfulinit»,] 

L.  CART FJ  ITS,  a  friend  of  CI  Cassioi,  who 
wni  with  hini  in  Syria  in  B.  c  43.  (Casa»  op.  C^. 
€»l  F'fin.  xii  IK) 

CA'RTHALO  (KapeiKmf).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthajpniati  6eet  in  the  iirst  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  hh  eolleagne  Ad  herbal,  in  b.  c 
2IP,  to  buni  the  Uoroan  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  oflT  Lilyboemn.  While  Carthalo  was 
engnffed  in  this  enterprise^  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybw^nni,  who  perceived  thut  the  Romon 
unny  on  land  was  anxioua  to  aflbrd  their  support 
to  the  fli'et,  sent  out  hia  mereenaries  against  the 
Rtrnian  troops,  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
tho  Roman  <ieet  into  an  engagement  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
piepared  themielTea  for  defence.  CarthiLlo  was 
ivpolaed  with  totne  lost^  and  afWr  having  taken  a 
lew  Uanspons,  he  retroated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  a*  they  sailed  away 
from  the  eoaiC  When  tlie  contid  L.  Junius  Pul- 
hii,  OD  his  nrttum  from  Syracuse^  had  doubted 
Paehyuiraii  be  ordered  his  flc«t  to  sail  towards 
LilybaeuBU  not  knowing  what  hivd  happened  to 
those  whom  he  bad  sent  before  him.  CarthiJo 
informed  of  his  vppnach^  immediately  iiaili-d  out 
against  hira^  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullns  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangertnis  |Mrt  of  the  sea* 
when?  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  i 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  6eets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  ui1;4*r  a  fearful  storm  arose  whicJi 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  pbce  of  nliige  before  the  stona  broke  out 
(Polyb.  i  53*  54.) 

3.  The  Cartbagfinian  cominander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  M.annitial,  In  u.  a  217«  be  foi^^t 
a^inst  L.  Ifostilins  Mandnni^  in  the  neigbboar^ 
bood  of  Caailinum,  and  put  him  to  Aight  The 
RooMli^  tuider  Mancinus,  who  were  men*ly  a  re- 
ronnoitering  bund  which  hod  boon  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  agnin«t  (be  enemy,  but  nearly  nil  of  them 
wtfs  eat  to  pieces.  This  Osrtbalo  ts  prababty 
Iba  **  ibi^inian  of  tK«  suuo  mmt^  wham 


amiibol,  afWr  the  battle  of  CuatSf  b  &  C  tlK 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Bsttf  pisMflsii 
negotiate  the  nnsom  of  the  prismni^  and  ts  to«« 
about  peace.  Bat  wh«B  Cbftlnlo  affraarlpd 
Rome,  a  lictor  waa  sent  om  to  bU  btm  fwi  ib 
Roman  territory  before  sonset.  In  ft.  v^  301, 
when  Tai^ntum  was  te-eonquered  bT  tbe  lU 
mans^  Carthalo  was  commander  of  tac  earths' 
ginian  gnrrison  there,  lie  hud  down  bk  «■% 
and  as  lie  was  going  to  the  conaiil  to  sac  br  ■» 
cy,  he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier,  (lir.  ul. 
15,  £8^  xxvii.  16;  Appiaii,  de  BtU,  AmA  41} 
Dion  Oits.  Fntfim,  \B%  ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popehr  tw^ 
at  Carthage  after  the  closi*  of  the  eecond  none 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Applan  cnOs  hm^ 
ihorchui,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  isft  4 
Iribuneship  ;  and  while  in  bis  o^dal  capadty  b 
was  tinTclling  through  the  oeantrjn  be  atbxliid 
some  of  the  subjeeU  of  Masinissa,  who  hsd 
pitched  their  tents  on  eontioTelted  ground.  K« 
killed  several  of  them,  made  some  bootyt  and  rs- 
cited  tlie  Africans  agabtit  tbe  Kumajinos.  Ihm 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  tbe  GBrtl»> 
ginians  and  Bdasinisaa  calkd  for  the 
of  the  Ronums,  who  however  rather 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  It  The  i 
open  war  between  tbe  Carthaginiint  and  Mmi- 
nisaa*  When  at  length  the  Romnna  bcipn  m 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Pnnk  ««*  in 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  condlialc  l]l#  Ko* 
mans  by  condemning  to  death  tbe  aotboia  aC  lbs 
war  it'ith  Motinissa  ;  and  CBTtbalo  waa  aoswdMf 
execnted.  (Appian,  de  BdL  Ptm.  03^  74*)  IU\\ 

CARTI'LIUS,  an  early  Roman  jnH-c,  wb 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  iif  Cal%els 
as  in  Dig.  20,  tit  5,  t.  69,  he  is  dtrd  by  Pitieaks 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  casie  in  qturctiaa  ie 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatius.  The  caw  nil 
this— Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wisbem,  be  mj  hek* 
They  both  wish.  Cartiliui  iaya»  Botb  take  \  Tie* 
batius,  Neither.  In  I>ig.  13,  tlL  <S,  Sb  &,  |  13,  li 
is  cited  by  Ulpiait.  It  was  Ant  Augnaiinna  i^ 
{Emend,  3,  9>  first  brought  these  JpaMma  wm 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  CamUua  Wfm  ^ 
lirion.  In  the  former  passage  the  I  {aUMUidrii>e«li> 
tions  of  the  Digest  have  Carfilias,  and,  la  Ik 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Fhireotnii 
script,  not  being  frmlliar  with  the  n 
encloecd  it  in  fatackets  as  a  mark  of 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  diflWnml  frMI 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Severus,  who  was  par 
pii4itus  8ynae,  pnefectns  urbi«  and  greni'fDMlr 
father  of  the  emneior  M.  Antoniniis»  (Plf^  J^fi, 
i.  22  ;  iii.  12  I  Spart.  Hadr,  ^  15,  ^  ;  Ca^ 
Afdim.  JHus2  ;  M.  Antli  Dion  Casa.  ix.  2h)  Tkt 
muue  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  a.  p. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  tuna,  three  yean  sftir 
the  death  of  Tnijan«  His  first  oonsulata  doM  ael 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  tharalDra  it  may  he  itt 
Icfred  that  he  waa  emmd  Mifiehm.  U  ibe  tmii^ 
of  Trajan,  cited  Dig.  29^  tit  1.  &  f4,  ««•  b# 
dressed,  according  to  the  Uakandiina  wmkia§t  Is 
Cutilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  nelenbla  la  li* 
time  of  the  proconsulate  anooeediag  bia  Aoil  ov^asl* 
fthip  (Bvrtnndtti,  %  2*2,  1.  JiaiKMiiis*  ti  pi 
27;t— 2»7.)  **   ^  -y] 

CAUTIMANDUA,  or  CAR'l  l  V 

queen  o(  the  Briipuiies  in  BntAin«  ^  ^4 

In  whtob  year  she  trrachetously  deiiveteid  mp  |a 
the  Ronyua  Cm 


■>  Cjunctacus,  wbo 


usly  deiivetsid  mp 
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CARUS. 

Bj  thit  act  of  trcncKcry  lDwiirtl«  her 
the  won  the  fiivotir  of  the  IIok 
and  iticreased  her  power.  Hence,  snyi 
lliift,  arose  wealth  and  luxury,  and  Cartiniaudua 
1  her  own  hiuband  Venutiui  la  thore  btT 
Himd  throne  wiih  VtfllocaiaJ^  the  anu-beorer  of  her 
luliuid.  Thif  throw  her  state  into  a  ciTil  war,  n 
Dfftion  of  her  people  nippoiting  Vonutius  ngamst  the 
lulfcerer.  Venutios  collected  an  omiy  of  auxiliaries 
dEBftted  the  Brigantei,  and  ^edu€(^d  Cortimandun 
»  tihe  last  extremity.  She  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
toBHUM,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger;  but 
'enattos  remained  in  possesiiion  of  hut  kiiigilom, 
,tkBO.  (Tac  Aim.  %il  36, 40,  f/id.  iii  45.)[i'^S.J 
fcARVl'LL\  GENS,  plebeian,  came  int^  di»- 
pplion  during  the  Sfunnite  wars^  The  first  mem- 
m  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consabbip  was 
^  CaiTilius  in  s.  c  2d3,  who  received  the  mxr- 
tme  of  Maxim  trg^  which  was  handed  down  aa  a 
jugular  Amily-namc.  Far  tho»e  whoso  cognomen 
t  not  mentioned,  see  CARVMiitN. 
The  following  coin  is  tpferredl  to  thJj  gena,  and 
he  thn^  nonies  upon  it.  Car.,  Oqvl,  Vsr.^  oro 
I  cf  three  triumvirs  of  the  mint* 
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kRVl'LIUS*  1.  and  2.  L.  Carvilius  and 
L^AHVtiJUJi,  tribunes  of  the  pkb«  &  c.  212, 
1  M. PostniniuL  [PufrriiMiua*]  (LIt.xi?. 3.) 
Sp.  CARViLi(.t8,  wa&  ficut  by  Cn.  Sicmius  to 
LC.  171,  whtn  PenetiB  despatched  an 
i^MBsj  to  the  aeoatc.  When  the  senate  ordered 
le  ambaHadors  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  davH, 
■rrilittt  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  orer  thetn, 
D  tluy  embarked  on  board  their  shipa.  (liv.  xlii. 
S.) 

4,  C.  CAitviLrus  of  Spolctium,  negotiated  on 
rbalf  of  the  Roman  ganiion  the  surrender  of 
iKana,  a  town  of  the  Pcnestae,  to  Perseus  in  b.  c:. 
6i».    (Uv.  xliu.  18,  l^.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poeL^  and  a  contemporary  of 
hnd^    who  appears   to   liave  written  a  poem  on 

Eiea.  (Ovid,  EpiMt.  ex  Pont.  iv.  16,  7.) 
RUS,  M.  AITRF/LIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
account  ia  cou6rmed  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
■En  and  Zooanu,  was  a  natite  of  Narbonne  m 
bnl ;  bat  Vopiicas  professes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
ritb  eertainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
nd  quotes  the  eonflicting  »tateroents  of  older 
■dbovitiea,  who  Yariously  rvpreaeiited  that  he  was 
Mil  at  Milan  ;  or  in  Illyria^  of  Cfurthagiuian  auce(i>- 
i  the  metropoli«,  of  lllyrtan  parL^nts^  lie 
obtodly  ckiimed  Roman  descent,  as 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  w^beit  pro- 
Cilieia  to  hi*  legate  Juniiii,  but  this  is 
nt  with  the  supposition  that  be  may 
ifig9«d  to  some  eity  which  was  also  a 
By.  AfWr  passing  through  many  different 
»  of  ciril  and  imUtory  prv^rmeot^  he  was  ap- 
1  pmefect  of  the  pmetoriaiia  by  Pro1>us,  who 
the  highest  respect  for  his  tsilents  and 
rily.  When  that  prince  wa»  murdered  by 
bt  aoldien  at  Slrmiiiin  in  a*  d.  282,  Cams  was 

Eioaaly  hailed  aa  hii  iticceftBor,  and  the  choice 
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of  the  troops  was  confmned  by  the  senate.  The 
new  nilor,  soon  after  hi«  accession,  goint'd  a  victory 
DTPt  the  Saniuitiaiis,  who  had  invaded  lUyricum 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  JliIy  ilself. 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons,  he  nominated  Carinui,  the  elder,  governor  of 
fill  the  Western  provinces,  and,  accompanied  b^ 
Xumerianiis,  the  younger,  set  out  lipon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  which  had  been  plnnnod 
by  bis  predecessor.  The  camjiiaigti  which  followed 
w^as  most  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.  The 
enemy,  distracted  by  intenjal  dissensions,  were 
unable  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders. All  Mcsapotnmia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Seleutift  and  Ctesiphan  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  cnrner  of  Carus,  who  was  preparing  to 
push  his  coitqnoits  beyond  the  Tigris,  i^ns  fiuddealy 
cut  short,  for  he  periihed  by  disease,  or  trenihor}-^^ 
or,  OS  the  ancient  historians  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightnings  towards  the  close  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  iikito  than  sixteen  months. 
The  account  of  his  death,  transmitted  by  his  necre- 
tary  Juniuj  Calphumitis  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  is  so  confusod  and  mystrrious  that  we  am 
scarcely  avoid  the  surmii»e  that  bis  end  was  has- 
tened by  foul  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu- 
merionuft. 

According  to  the  picture  drnw^i  by  the  Augustan 
hiitoriau,  Carus  held  a  middle  rank  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  bt?iiig  neither  very 
bad  nor  verj'^  gt>odj  but  rather  good  than  bad, 
IJis  chafacter  undoubtedly  sliiod  high  before  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  \  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  niniour  that  he  was  accewary  to  the  death 
of  hiB  bi^iieiactor,  Probus,  whose  mwrdcnrs  he 
sought  out  and  punished  with  the  Rtemc'sl  justice, 
and  the  short  period  of  his  sway  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocities  of  Carinua 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  (Vopisc.  C^irm;  AurcL 
Vicl.  6'<h?4.xxxviii.,  £j?tf,  xxxviii, ;  Zonar.  lii,  30  ; 
Eutrop*  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Yinius  when  Galba  was  put  to  death  in  A.  ii.  61). 
(Tac.  //«^  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  METIUS,  one  of  the  inott  infiunoiit 
informers  under  Domitiaii.  (Tac,  Ayrit,  45;  Juv, 
i,  36  %  Martial,  %\u  25 ;  Plin.  A>.  i,  5,  vii.  \%  27.) 

CA'RUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Fascianus,  at  one 
time  praefectuf  urbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Ebiga- 
bulus  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  stirred  up  * 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  pahice 
and  there  executed^  no  ona  appearing  to  give  evt^ 
denee  against  him  except  bia  accuser  the  emperor, 
(Dion  Cati.  boil.  4.)  [W.  R.] 
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CARY  A'TIS  (Kapvarti),  a  suniiiin«  of  Artcjni*, 
dmrcd  from  tbo  tuwn  of  Coryae  in  I^ieouia, 
Here  th(^  ttnim  of  the  goddcm  stood  in  the  open 
uir,  aiid  maidcni  celebrated  »  feitlval  to  h<T  every 
year  vrith  danccA.  (Paiu*  uu  10»  §  8,  iv.  10.  §  6  j 
Son',  ad  Virtf,  Edo<j.  \\\l  aG.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANXraONUS.  [Antioonus 

of  CARVRTUa] 

CARY'STlUS(ltaptJjTiot),iiGn5ek  granunarian 
of  Pefgamu^  who  lived  after  the  titiie  of  Kicander 
(AlliCiL  JCv.  p.  6t)4),  Olid  CQD«equeatly  about  the 
end  of  t)it*  ftecond  century  lu  c  He  is  mentioned  ai 
the  author  of  seTcnd  worki  :  1  ♦  'Itrropiica,  x^HQfjir 
r^iiATo^  6ome  timet  also  called  iimply  Jiro/jUT/Maro, 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  uws  wai  made  by 
Athenueus,  who  has  preaenred  a  conwdeniblc  num- 
ber of  atatements  froni  it*  (i.  p.  '24,  x.  p.  434,  ^c, 
3ti  pp,  500,  500,  111.  pp.  A42,  548,  \m,  p.  577,  liv. 
pi.  639;  coimp.  SchcL  itd  Arutoph.  Ac,  575*  <W 
TkeocrU.  xuL  22.)  It  mu*t  have  consisted  of  at 
liittfti  three  books,  as  the  third  ia  referred  to  by 
Athenaeut.  2.  n«f2  SiSoxriraAittii',  that  iJ^  aii  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  drania&,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  Uieir  pecfonnanee^  of  their  ftucccBb,  and  the  like. 
(A  then.  vi.  p.  235 ;  the  Greek  Lifu  of  Sophodes,) 
3i  ITcpl  SfitfrdSou,  or  a  comcientatT  on  the  poet 
Sotades.   (Aihcu.  xiv.  p.  620.)    AU  tbeie  works 

CARYSTUS  (Kilpwrros),  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Churiclo,  from  whom  the  town  of  Caryfttu&  in 
Euboea  wna  belie vt;d  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(SchoL  od  Pmd,  Pfftk,  iv.  181 ;  Eustath.  ad  Hum, 
p.*2CI0  [L.S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Servilia  gens. 

1.  C.  Skkvilius  Casca,  was  tdhune  of  the 
pkbi  in  B*  c  21 '2.  In  that  year  31.  Postumius, 
a  farmer  of  the  pnblie  revenue.  <uid  a  nMutlon  of 
CascOf  was  aoeuAed  of  having  de&auded  the 
itpublic,  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  cnndeuuia- 
tioQ  waa  Casco,  who,  however,  vi'sa  either  too 
honest  or  too  ttmid  to  interpose  on  hia  bebal£ 
(Liv.  jtxv.  3.) 

2.  P.  Ssavaivs  Cabcj^  one  of  the  conipiralors 
ikgainst  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
aasBssination,  u.  c  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
cif  the  pl«bs,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octarianui 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  against  the  const!  tutioti,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  TiUna,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  io  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  wliicli  h*i  wan  deprived  of 
h\%  tribuneihip.  He  fought  iti  the  Kittle  nf  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  ihynly  afterwards.  (Appiau  B.  C 
it.  113,  116,  117  ;  Dion  Cas*.  xUv.  B%  xlvi.  4i); 
Cic  FhUij^.  xiii  1 5,  o«;  AiL  L  1 7,  tW  BruL  i.  1 8 ; 
Plat.  Bn*i.  17,46.) 

K  C.  SaRViLii'H  Caikia,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
wading,  and  a  friend  of  Caesar^  notwithstanding 
whieh  he  WAS  likewiie  one  of  the  conspirators 
i^mt  the  life  of  the  dictator,  (Appiari,  /i.  (X 
ii.  lUj  Pint.  CuiM.  6G;  Suet,  roes.  82;  Dion 
Cass.  xUv.  62  j  Cic.  PkUipiK  ii.  1 1.) 
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CASCELLICgi 

The  foregoing  coin  of  the  Serr£lia  i 
either  to  No.  *2  or  Ko.  3 ;  it  conlains  on  l3ie  i 
the  head  of  Neptane,  and  on  (ha  nrvoist  a  IfOi 
of  Victory.  fL  tk\ 

A.  CASCITLLIU^  an  eminent  Raaas  fim, 
centemporziry  mith  Trebatins,  when  l»  «iatiiiA 
in  eloquence,  though  Trcbatiaa  sanwMn^  I 
legal  skill  Their  contemponuy,  Ofilnai  ll 
ciple  of  Serrins  Snlpidiia,  was  more  lounsd  dai 
either.  CascellinSy  according^  to  Pliny  tfcf  Wm 
(IL  N.  vixL  40),  was  the  disciple  dt  oomYiiaSSm^ 
who,  on  a  certain  oe^sion,  was  SBf«d  bja  Aof 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.  PompoBJoa  (1%  C 
tit.  2,  s.  2,  §  46),  according  %o  the  Flo««afiBS  w^ 
nuacript,  writes  that — *  Fmt  CascelUiiv  Ma^ 
Volusii  auditor:  deniqne  in  illius  bonoivA  la^ 
mento  P.  Muciiun  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  bfRdcsi** 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  at  tks  sai 
of  a  lang  life,  Cascellius  mado  the  giandsaa  «^  bi 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  bot  a  man  !s  mora  likdv  Is 
honour  his  praeceptor  than  his  feUofr'pnni,  aaLm 
this  construiiHion,  the  Latinity  b  hanh,  bef^  a 
the  ufio  of  the  singuhir  fot  the  pluml,  and  ta  tha 
reference  of  the  word  iUim  \o  the  finmr  d  lit 
two  names,  Macioa  and  Vo1qsiis»  which  an  o» 
nected  merely  by  collocation*  Heaeo  tha  ea^ 
jectural  leading  of  Balduinos  adeipted  by  Bsrliii^ 
dus  {<k  Vitu  Jurisp.  2,  19),  tib.  -  Fnit  CiseaO^ 
Mucii  et  Vokatii  auditor,^  has  gained  lbcJi|ifHb 
tion  of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  alani  ivpvblkn  iiHh 
pies :  of  Caesar's  proceedings  he  tprino  wgk  lis 
utmost  freedom*  Neither  hope  nor  §mr  mM 
induce  him,  b.  c.  41,  to  comnoae  le^  fossa  fettle 
donations  of  the  triumrirs,  ue  fhuta  of  theif  fm 
scriptionSf  which  he  looked  upon  aa  wholly  invfs^ 
lar  find  illegal.  His  mdenendenee  and  liberty  nf 
tpeecb  ho  ascribed  to  two  tnings,  whaeli 
regarded  as  misfortaneS)  old  age  and  dl£ 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  nerer  advaoeed  htfiadtls 
fmt  stept  the  quaestorship,  though  he  iunlsvd  ts 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  t^katA  \am  the  eow^ 
suLdiip,  which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  yL%% 
12,Dig,te.) 

CaaoelUus  it  froqnently  quoted  at  aaeaBdkMlli 
the  Digest,  espedaily  by  JavolanuL  la  Vt§t  Ut 
tit  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  82,  ai  1 00,  $  I^  we  fed  Ite 
dlfering  from  Ofilius^  In  the  Iatti«r  ^eiam^  iW 
case  propQAcd  was  this : — A  man  iMiirrt  by  vl 
two  specific  marble  statnes,  and  att  his  \ 
Do  his  other  marble  sfiiUnea  passF 
thought  not,  and  Laheo  agreed  with  him,  la  <ff^ 
aitiun  to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit.  5,  a.  17,  §  5.  the  ti^^nis^ 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  UlpiaD,  "  ' 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nee  Aflite»  ^c 
utpote  probabile^  notam.^  For  Aulas  herv  n  » 
not  unlikely  that  Paulas  ought  to  be  ivad,  fer  D» 
cdliui  is  no  where  else  in  the  Dtgeat  cdM  As^ 
jiiinply.  Moreover*  ho  WB4  of  older  glnading  llff 
LaWo,  and  the  only  wor^  of  CaaeeQjws  isttttl  is 
the  titoe  of  Pomponius  (who  waa  antariae  la  CV 
piau),  waa  a  book  of  legal  Aoai  aiett  (&BBaiietof«a 
/tier). 

In  conversation,  CsscelUiis  wiagiiMi^Mniii^ 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  rod  «(yii^  mt  |i» 
served*  When  a  client,  wislitof  to  mrm  •  ja^ 
uerihip  in  a  ship,  said  to  hHit«  **  Kvrani  fisilm 
volo,^*  his  answer  waa,  **  Yon  w£D  dtetrof  J^ 
ship.^*  He  probably  remembcftd  the  tiktrjd  ia 
analogom  quibUo  00  cbe  wntda  ot  m  UmAff  «M^ 
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f  the  Roman*,  deprivi.'d  AutmhuA 
'  of  Mi  whole  fleet  Viitiuiuik,  an  uu- 
populw  pgTKWMg*,  for  whom  it  i»  tu  be  pn^umcd 
dbst  OModHuft  had  no  gimt  liking,  luid  been  pelUid 
ivith  tlwim  xi  a  gbdiatoml  tfaow,  and  comequentljr 
fol  a  eknaa  inaerted  ia  the  edict  of  tbo  Bedtk% 
*  «•  qoia  in  aranam  siki  poiBum  mittct^t'*  Aboat 
tkii  ciBM»  tlba  qoetiion  wai  |»ut  to  Cilsci  Uiuft,  wh^ 
ite*  m  •«»  fwwa  were  a  potmnn^  it  being  a  l«gfd 
doolvt  whether  fruits  with  hfird  at  well  lu  with 
Bolk  exicmal  lind,  were  included  iii  the  term.  ^  Hi 
in  Yatmiiua  au»iinu  es,  pomum  est.**  (QulniiL 
%i  .)  ;  Macivb.  Saturn^.  iL  6.) 

Iloiao)  (^rt  Poet  37 1,  37*2)  payfl  n  compliment 
la  the  ealablished  legal  reputation  uf  Ciucelliufc^ — 

** nee  tcit  quaiitam  Casceiliuft  Aulua, 

£t  iuBfio  in  pnstio  ett." 

Tke  aid  aeholiatt  on  thi«  ptiuage  maorki,  that 
fUlini  mentioni  CaftoelUu.*  with  praifie^  but  tfaii 
■HH  t»  bt  a  mutakc,  unlew  the  lokt  portion et  of 
Gelliiu  ^hoatd  bear  out  the  M:hi>liii£t't  luiwrtifin* 
I  .  confounds  the  jumt   with  Caesellius 

\  ....■'  gnLUUTiariuji,  who  is  frequently  cited 

by  Ucliiu^     The  nmoe  of  the  juriit  is  often  cor- 
rupUy  »prU  CaeseUitis,  Ceselius,  &c. 

Whan  an  intexdictinu  recupenuidao  potBessionls 
WM  Jbtiowed  by  an  action  on  a  tponsioy  if  the 
tllteant  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
^flano,  hi  was  entitled  at  a  conwquence  to  the 
HSlilveiAii  4f  p«)MeM4(»n  by  wluit  wna  called  the 
r        '"  riuui  judicium.   (Gaiu«^  iv. 

that  thiH  j  Lidiciuui  was  de- 

i-icera   (/»r>i/o//x*,  *J:0)  and  VaL  Maxsmns  (viii. 

\*L  H  ! )  si\\  that  Q.  Mucin  I  Saievola,  the  augur, 

yer,  when  ho  was  consiiltcd 

rurium^   usc4   to   refer  his 

"is  who,  being  tbcnir 

iia'itliy  {)eraH^nally  in* 

I  A,  had  made  it  their 

taiiuns  frxjm  our  Coscellius 

irft  to  praedmtorinu  kw, 

•oe*  far  to  prove,  that 

.  onr  jurist,  but  pcr- 

/.      I  i.r  KMu  uii^jmr  died  when  Cicero 

iiti^,  but  our  CasctiUius  might  tlillhuve 

I  '--iple* 

■  Ittc,  xzx.  G  J  Rulilixis,  Viiaa  JCtoruiny 
'Ju*.  *(^  J4tri*p,  ii.  IS»  ;  fhiil,  flroliu*,  i 
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rihturk,  Praci^rtnismi 

U'^caianii,  tie  Aula   Cwh 
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Lug,  UaL  lU'Ja;  Zilfllue^^  fi.  ft  U,  i. 

>  ( Kd[(ru»f),  a  •uronine  of  Zcuk  derived 
(i  ri  nt-uiU  Ciuiou  not  far  frmti  |Vlu*iuui»  ©n 
fv  1)1.  \\  the  goti  had  a  leoiplc.  (Sirab.  xvi.  p.  7<'U; 

I'liii  tf,  V  (r  '_»M,  X,  14.)  tuaj 

C*V  [CAtlMILl'*.] 

Ca^  .  a  Ci'nturion  who  served  under 

.    I*  ;:.      ....  I  rrmuuanded  the 

i\iut  in  A.  II.  b% 

uiiis  luid  Hilii^- 

C^aeliua  J'niliio   acted  ihts  part  of  a  imitor 

i«Brda  the  ArmritiunK^  Intt  found  an  honest  oppo- 

i  in  CaaparidK  liurourcd^  though  in 

10  iodikot  r  -^  to  iui*c  the  liege. 

11.^  We  (ui^    M       .u  kcr>uig  as  cciiturioa 


in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  ns  anibftssador 
t*»  V\dogvMs  to  ejtpostukto  with  him  respecting 
hie  comluct*  (Tac«  Ann.,  tlxL  45,  xt.  .'V»)  [L.  S.] 
CASPE'RKIS  AELIA'NUS.  [Akuanlis.] 
CASSANDA'KE  {Kaairc^Urn),  a  Persian 
kdy  of  the  fiunily  of  the  AchaemenidaL-,  daughiL-r 
of  Phamaipes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambytos.  Sha 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
Iq&o,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.     (Elerod.  iL  1«  iii*  '^-j  {fv  K.1 

CASSANDER(Kaffcro*^poi).  1.  Kingof  Mwo- 
donia,  and  sun  tiif  Antifiater,  was  Zb  years  old  In.- fore 
his  (iither'i  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
noticse  to  that  eflPeet  in  Aihumujus,  anil  must,  thtnj- 
fore,  have  beon  bom  in  or  befjire  ii.  i\  3o4. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18«  a,;  Dmyscn,  Gt*ch.  dtr  Nack- 
jfb/^r  Alfijramier9i^  p»  256.)  HU  first  appcamnce 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  bis  being  seut  fi>jm 
MaciMlouia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Bub^lon,  to 
defend  his  father  against  his  accuiwrs:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  {Att^.  7i)f  Cassand^T  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Pvraian 
ceremonial  of  prottration,  that  he  could  not  resimia 
his  laughter,  aitd  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude* 
nessv  is  said  to  have  Mixed  biin  by  the  hnir  and 
dashed  hia  head  aguinj»t  the  wuIL  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  iu  this  story,  it  is  certuin  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  hid  mind  on  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  ne^iil^  as 
mttcb  aa  ambilioo  niged  him  afterwardii  to  tfiti 
destnictiodi  of  the  rajal  fiimily.  The  btury  which 
a&criljed  Alexander's  death  to  poison  l*cc  pp.  'JUlf 
3'JIJ],  spoke  also  of  Cassandcr  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deotlly  water  tu  IJahylon.  With 
rcf![»ect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  *ai<l  hy 
Diodonis^  iusliut  ami  Curtius  to  have  been  j^iven 
(o  Cttsstmder  among  the  arnuigements  of  b,  c*  3  J 3, 
th«  confusion  In* t ween  the  names  Caaaander  and 
Asunder  is  poiiited  out  in  p.  *i79^  a.  (Comp. 
Diod.  XV  iii  GUL  )  On  Polys  perch  on  ^s  being  iip* 
pointed  to  succeed  Anlipnter  in  the  reg^-iwy,  Ca»- 
kinder  was  cuntimied  in  the  secondary  dignity  tt( 
CiiiUarch  (im*e  \Vv%Kud  Dutd,  xviii.  4U  j  I'hitJfM/, 
Mm.  L  3H0),— an  office  which  had  pre  v  too  «Iy 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  fiithcr,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonua,  when  (b.  c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrustt^^  by  Antipater  with  the 
comnmnd  of  the  forces  against  Eumeues.  Being, 
however,  diasatisiied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
sta*ugtheued  himself  by  an  allimce  willi  Pt«>tc-my 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  Into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  con  tend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  il  c  318,  vacy.  I'i5»  b. 
The  failure  of  Polysperchon  at  Mf^opolis,  in  the 
same  year,  hnd  the  e^ect  of  bringing  o\cr  most  of 
the  Crei'k  slati"!  to  Ca^siuidi  r,  iiml  Allit'us  iilfto 
Aurrcndered  to  him,  on  condition  that  Mii^  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  tmly 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  reUiin  MunychLa  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  nt  the  same  time  stjtlted  the  Alhenuui 
consLilution  by  cstabhshing  10  uiinae  (lialf  the 
sum  that  had  been  apjtolntcd  hy  Awlipatcf)  as  the 
f}iuiliiication  fat  the  full  righls  of  ciliicufthip  (see 
Biickh,  PuU,  EeoH.  <^  AUi^mi,  u  7,  iv.  3) ;  and 
the  union  of  ch<mency  and  euercjr  which  his  geii^ 
nd  conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  Juive  pnxured  huD 
mrniy  adb«'rcntt  While,  hfr*crpr,  he  was  sue- 
,  ootsfuUy  odrancing  his  cauic  iti  the  southi  iuielU* 
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genoe  reacht^d  him  that  Eurydici^  mid  her  1iu»kind 
Arrhldaeui  Hud  fkllen  victimi  to  the  vengeance  of 
Ol3nnpui&^  who  hud  also  murdered  Ciuivuiiliir''8 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  ofhti  priuci- 
pol  frietidfl,  arid  hod  even  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpitf  of  IoIIdjv  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
■he  amcrted  (the  story  hcwg  now  probably  propn^ 
gated  for  the  hr«t  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
potfloned.  Caauander  inimedintely  miaed  the  «eg< 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hofltened 
with  all  «p<^od  into  Macedontn,  though  he  then^by 
left  the  PebponneHiii  open  to  Polysperchon^i  taa 
[ALKJLANDRitJ,  ^"^  cutting  off  hvok  Oljmptu 
all  hope  of  aid  fhuu  Polysperchon  and  Aeacidet 
[Calar,  ATiaaniAs}^  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
ihraaghout  the  winU-^r  of  d.  c.  317*  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  $ihc  was  obliged  tn  lurrender, 
and  Quiandcr  shi:}rtly  after  oiuimkI  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  poxitive  agreenrkent. 
Tbe  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throite 
of  Macedon,  and  in  furthcmnce  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  hifl  amt^ition^  he  pkice^d  Roxana 
and  her  young  son^  AJexandcr  Aegus,  in  custody 
at  Ainphipoiis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connecUHi 
himMslf  with  the  regal  Jamily  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonicak,  half-vister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
who«e  honoar  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  fcmmdation  of 
Cassandreia  In  PaOene,  so  ml  led  aft<?r  himself. 
(Slrab.  Ejc  e  LUk  nl  p.  330,)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  In  Bocotia  and  began  the 
resUimtion  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
de^iriiction  by  Alexander  (b,c.  SI 5),  a  tnecuun! 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  lo 
at  Athens,  l>esides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memor)\  (Comp. 
Paus.  ix.  7;  Pint  roiU.  PniJ-c.  c/l7;  for  the 
dale  ice  also  Potem.  ap,  Afhrn,  \,  p,  I&,  c. ;  Ca- 
saub.  o*/.  foe,;  Clinton,  FasH^  Vu  p.  IT-i*)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Pcloponneans,  he  retook  most 
of  the  tE)wns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  \  and  soon  after  he  succeed' 
ed  also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himii»elf  and 
Alexaudej  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
rnalition  hod  been  formed.  (See  pp,  126,  a,  187, 
h.\  But  in  B.  c.  313,  Antigonns  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
whe»  he  hod  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon^  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Crate«ipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Ca«aander*B  caUMs  continued  to  dedioe  till  the 
hoUow  peace  of  31 1,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
be  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander A(>gns  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  white 
it  was  likewise  provided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  Ipe  independent.  In  the  same  yearCassan^ 
der  made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  tnurder  of  the  young  king  and  bit  mother 
Rozaiia.  In  u.  c  31 0,  the  wv  was  renewed,  and 
PotysperBboa,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposillon 
to  Cauander,  advanced  against  nnn  with  Hercules, 
the  SOD  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ikrnne, 
whom,  acting  tirobably  under  iiiilniciiofis  from 
*«ttg(miis«  ho  tad  put  lorwiid  ii  ■  elainant  to 
1 ;  but,  being  *  mui  «^H«iilly  with  aU  the 


iinicnipulous  cruelty  of  Gaseaiuler  vitioil  kSi 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bfibtd  by  tbt  biM; 
who  prrnnised  him  among  other  tkinn  tbe  fvisa- 
ment  of  the  Pcloponaetus,  to  mttfdier  the  yiaif 
prince  and  his  mother,  B.  CL  30^.  (BAasfai, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  tudj  plMsa  bsid  I7 
Cassander  in  Greece  wcie  Atbai%  Cattail  vd 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  wcfie  belfii;}«l  Is 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipolis,  in  B.  c  908 1  aad  is 
307,  Athens  was  noovcted  by  DrmetriiM,  iht  «■ 
of  Antigonoa,  from  Denettioi  tba  FhAknuw  vW 
had  held  it  for  Casflinder  fisom  &  a  91fi«  witb  ihe 
specious  title  of  **  Guaniiao**  (#r^^i«Aj|iiff^  U 
fl,  a  306,  when  Atitigoiitia,  hyuamettm,  mi 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  kinf  »  Casaadsr  w 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  mibjcctSi  tbs^^ 
according  to  Plutarch  {DetMir.  Ill)  be  did  Ml 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  Dtuiag  (be  sbpi 
of  Khodea  by  Demetrius  in  305,  CmmuUt  waA 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  adttaft^  d 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  lo  aisaij  a^pia  lis 
Grecian  dties,  occupying  C^rifith  with  a  | 
under  Prepdaus,  and  laying  siege   lo 


But,  in  Ik.  c  304,  Demetrins  baviitf  eoadiM  • 
peace  with  the  Rhodiana,  obliged  bai  !•  njsilht 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  nortb*  wbidMr*  Imi 
mode  himself  master  of  soutbeni  Otveei^  bt  i 
vancedf  against  him.  Cassander  &nt 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  appUcalioii  to 
and  then  Ruling  in  this^  he  indoced  Lyi 
to  ei!ect  a  divemiefli  bj  csrrying  tbt 
againsc  AntigpnUi  aiid  leiil  ako  t» 
Ptolemy  for  aiaistaiioe.  Meaawbila 
with  far  superior  foitca  remaiiied  vMeestttilljf 
inactive  in  Thcssalyt  tiB,  being  smmiiniiDi  ie  hii 
father's  aid,  he  concluded  a  h«sty  ttvity  with  Qm^ 
lander,  proriding  nominally  for  die  ladepMdBP 
of  all  Greek  cities^  ^^^  passed  into  Adh»  B  C  103* 
In  the  next  year,  301,  thedecisire  battle  el  Ipsssi 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  weiw  Mu^ 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  flisiandfg  ftmk  kifr 
chief  caitie  of  appnlietuioo*  Ailer^tlM  bMlK  (Is 
four  kings  (Seleticus,  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus)  divided  among  tbesn  tbe 
of  Antigonns  as  well  as  what  they  alnttly  fsi' 
seased ;  and  in  this  division  Macedowa  ai 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (C«*f 
Daniel  viti. ;  Polyb.  y.  67 ;  App.  BJL  ^.  j^ 
l'J2,  ad  fin.)  To  ji.  c  299  or  294i,  we  mui  nir 
CassandcrV  invasion  of  Coreym,  wbidh 
Ruiincd  firee  siuce  its  delivenuioe  by 
B.  c  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventuicf  Cleenjws 
(comp.  Lit.  x.  2 ;  Diod.  xz.  105),  and  whkl  asf 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cosmdcr  as  a  srHs 
against  Demetrius**  oocopotion  of  Cflksa,  ta 
which  he  had  driven  CasMnderls  bntbet  Ptsuisr 
cliut.  Tbe  island,  however,  was  delivettd  by  Jli^ 
thoclet  of  Syracuse,  who  oampcncd  T'ssMiiilir  H 
withdraw  mm  it*  In  il  a  298,  wc  huA  Urn  or 
rying  on  his  intrigues  in  sootbem  UrwoSt  mi 
assailing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Pbocia,  wbiek  am 
successfully  defended  by  OtyiBp«idon%  iIb  AiI^ 
tiian,  with  isiistmce  uom  lli  AiHidiiiia  Kit 
being  able  therefore  to  eoeoecd  bj  9mm  ill 
Casiiinder    encooiaged    I^chaxea    la    wim 


tyranny  of  Athens,  whence 

expelk^l  him  ;   imd    C^ssander^ 

short  by  his  dcAth,  which  was  nsntid 

in  the  autumn  of  u,  c  297,  as  Dwysui  y 

Gin  ton  refer*  it  to  2%'.     (Diod.  sttfL— ^el  oi 

Emc.  2;    Plut.   /'AocHMs,   P$9vkm^    tlmmnij 


d 
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Jmt  XU.-XT,;  Arriiuj,  A  matt,  viL  27;  Pani,  i.  25, 
26,  X.  34 ;  Droyiea,  Gttich,  dcr  iVctcA/'  Atejrua- 
dtn;  ThiflwallV  Gmeee^  voL  rij.)  It  will  biLTe 
ippvared  from  the  above  account  ihAl  there  was  tio 
■ctf  howe?er  cruet  and  atrocious,  horn  which  Co*- 
luider  CTOT  fthrtiuk  whore  the  object!  he  had  in 
witm  tcqairad  it ;  and  yet  thiis  mim  of  bloody  this 
FnllkleBi  and  anflcrupuloui  murderer,  was  at  the 
mmt  tbne  a  man  of  rcfinenient  uud  of  ciilti rated 
titsEBry  tattet, — ono  who  could  f(»el  the  b<>autie» 
of  HonDAr,  and  who  knew  his  poemi  by  heart, 
fCuyiL  «p.  Aihtm.  xiv,  p.  620,  K)  For  a  sketch 
af  bii  character,  eloquently  drawn,  »ec  Dmysten^ 

i256,  257.  The  bead  on  the  obvfnu:  of  the 
tx«d  coin  of  Cosaandcr  is  that  of  Htircuhri* 
.  A  C<iTinthi&n,  who  with  hia  conntrynmn 
ilhjmui,  baring  ufunispicioaily  entered  the 
,  ol  Leuou  with  four  ships  uf  TauriunV  squa- 
I,  wu  tnacheroasly  seized  there  by  th«J  lUy- 
riHia»mnd  sent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  Illyriaii  king. 
Th*  latter  had  thought  hiiii«<:-lf  wronged  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  fuU 
^reed  on  for  bit  services  in  the  social  war, 
had  sent  out  15  cutlers  to  pay  hiiusdJ  by 
,ii,c2ia  (Polyb,  r.  !)x> 
An  A«^giuetaiiY  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
held  at  Megalopolis,  a.  €>  lti(!,  fd lowed 
iplloaidrtf  in  dissuading  the  a^cmbly  from  ac^ 
pting  the  1*20  talents  proffered  them  as  a  gift 
by  kin^:  Etimenes  IL  [Se«  p.  *2')7f  a.]  He  re^ 
Biindi^d  the  Achaeaiis  that  the  Adsinetons,  in  con- 
leqiMmoe  of  their  adherence  to  ue  leogtie,  had 
bn  ecniqaervd  and  ensbived  bj  P.  Sttlpidus 
[a.  c.  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
|ifen  np  by  Home  to  the  ActolianB^  had  been  sold 
by  tkem  to  Attalus,  the  father  uf  Eumenefl.  He 
~  en  £iuQen(4  to  shew  his  good- will  to  the 
i  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Ae^na  than 
by  giiks  of  money,  and  ho  uq;ed  the  aKsembly  not 
dv9  preieot*  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
'the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetnns. 
riie  mooej  of  the  king  of  Peigarnus  was  refuMfd 
l^tbe  congresa.  (Polyb.  xi.  6,  xxiii.  7,  8  ;  comp. 
Wk.  xKvii.  S3;  Pint.  A  rat.  34.) 
Bi.  An  officer  in  the  tervicc  of  Philip  V.  of 
ilJaBed«Mi,  whoni  the  king,  exaapemied  by  the 
RamaiM  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
roneia  in  Thmce,  employed  as  his  chief  instru- 
Bent  in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronites^  a  c. 
UB.  Iking  deairad  by  the  Romojis  to  send  Cas- 
Bier  ti»  fWnte  for  enuninatioo  before  the  senate 
Bito  mbjoel  of  the  nassacre,  he  caoaed  him  to 
m  poisoned  on  his  way^  in  Epeirui,  to  prevent  any 
nw«rd  revdationL  (Polyb.  xxiii.  Ki,  14^ 
7,34.)  tE.  E.] 

I  <  >iiA  (Kaffir JivBpa\  %Uo  called  Alex- 

iiL  VX  $  5,  *2fi.  i  3),  was  the  ftiirc^t 
ng  the  daughter!  of  Priam  and  Hi.<cfibe.  There 
I  two  fi"!nt*  m  hf^r  •^ti>ry  which  have  furnished 
\  BlKi  amterials  to  diUite 

J  power,  concerning 

ir  Mir  ,ihi'»wjj.l:  iM»^ilioiis:  Cassaadm 
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and  Hellenna,  when  yet  children,  were  lefl  by 
their  parents  in  the  fiaiictuary  of  the  Th}^brae«n 
Apollo.  The  next  moruLng  ihey  were  found  en- 
twined by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purify i^ig  Uie  children's  ears,  ao  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  tlic  voices  of  birda,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (TBcti,  Afffum,  ad  Lyeoph,; 
Eui;t;ith.  ad  fiofiK  p.  663.)  After  Casaandrii  bad 
grown  up,  Sihe  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
tempb  of  the  god.  lie  attempted  to  eurpriie  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punlAbed  her  by  caua- 
ing  her  pmphi'cies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  Fafi.BX)  According  to  another 
rersion,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yield mg  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  tho  gcMl  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  belicYc  her  prophecies.  (AeKhyl* 
Atfum.  IU07  ;  Apollud.  iiL  12.  §  6  ;  Serv,  a  J  AfH» 
ii.  *24r.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Ca«iandra  acts  during  the  Trojan  war  i 
she  continually  announces  the  cohunities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  sayt;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
01  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shut  up  and  guarded* 
(Tietz.  /.  c,  ;  Lycoph.  350 ;  Serv.  ad  J«i.ii.  ^46.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra^ 
and  in  tlie  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free*  (//. 
iciiv.  700;  comp.  Od.  xu  421,  &c.)  During  the 
war  Othryonuus  of  Oibesus  luud  for  her  hand,  but 
was  sLuin  by  ldomeni'Us(//.  xiiL  3^3);  afterwards 
Coroebus  did  the  snme,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  27*  §  Ij  Virg.  Aen*  ii* 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  m  her  history  is  her  fate  al 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
lanctitaey  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddett  as  a  supplijuit.  But  Ajax,  the  son  of 
0 ileus,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  as- 
cording  to  some  aciconnta»  even  mvisbed  her  in  the 
winctuary.  (Stnib.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cn»* 
Kandm  was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  wni  killed  by 
Clytafimnestm,  and  Aegiathu*  put  U*  death  her 
cliildmn  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamua,  and  Pelops. 
{Ae»tU\l  Ai/itfn.  1260;  Pans.  ii.  16.  |  3  ;  Horn. 
//.  xiii*  365,  xxiv.  6J)f)  ;  m,  xl  42U.)  She  bad 
a  statue  at  A  my  c  be,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia.  (Pans,  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  either  at  Amycbie  or  Mycenoo 
(iL  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  po»- 
session  of  it. 

There  is  another  mythical  berome  Camodn, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Iobat«%  king  of  Lycia. 
(SchoL  ad  Jlotn^  JL  ri.  165;  eooip.  Hklj^oho- 
PUON.)  [US.l 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patric'uin,  after- 
wards plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  onl]'  one 
pAlrictan  of  this  gens,  Sp.  CaasiuaVisceOinus,  coO' 
sul  in  B.  c.  502,  and  the  ptoposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  bw,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  patii* 
cians*  As  all  the  Ciusii  after  hit  time  are  plebeian% 
it  if  not  improbiibte  either  that  the  patricianB  ex- 
pelled them  k<im  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  VisoclUnui. 
The  Cassia  genu  was  reckoned  one  of  the  iiobtest 
in  liome ;  and  membera  of  it  are  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  u  well  as  during  the  r^ 
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pobljc.  (Comp-  Tac.  Amh,  ru  15,)  Tho 
&milj  ill  tbe  time  of  the  republic  bean  th€ 
of  LoNGiNL'ii:  the  oih<«r  cogTi»inLMi«  tluhng  that 
time  ftpe  Hkmina^  Pahmsnkih,  Kavh  la,  Sakaco^ 
Varus,  Vi«C!iLLn«i/8.  Under  the  empire,  tbe 
mmiimes  on  very  numerous :  of  thew  au  a1|)ha- 
botkal  Ikt  it  given  below.  The  few  {M^nons  of 
thii  gcDA  mt'ntionod  withaitl  any  cognomen  ue 
given  under  Cashius. 

CASSIA'NUS  (Kfur-rioi^r),  a  Chri»ttiin  writer 
who  wa«,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (np. 
liwrtm,  OUai.  Script.  Ecdes.  3«),  the  uuthot  «f  a 
dmmologiesl  woric  {xpin^f>o.ipta).  Me  mny  >x»  the 
same  Ai  thA  Jnliiu  CouianuK  from  whune  work 
*^Dtf  Contmentin**  a  fmgment  lk  quot«*d  by  Ku»ebiuj» 
{Hint.  Et^Je*.  vu  13),  and  is  perhaps  alio  no  olher 
penoD  thftn  the  Cotftianui  whose  fimt  \took  of  a 
wintk  ondttod  i^nynrut^  is  qaoted  by  Ch*men»  of 
Alexandria.    (Strom,  I  p,  Wl)  [f..  SJ 

CASSIA'NUS,  othcrwi*^  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS  luid  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
LI  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
at  the  champion  of  SemipelagiMifiiimi  at  one  of  the 
6r«t  founders  of  monastic  fmteroilies  in  We«ten} 
Europe^  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whow  eode« 
auch  societies  were  lani^  regulated.  Tbe  date  of 
bin  birth  cannot  be  determint»<l  with  ceruiiiity,  nl- 
tbf>ugh  a.  d,  3<i(*  ma«t  be  a  clown  approrimntion, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtful.  Some  have 
Bs^ed  upon  the  sborei  of  the  Kuxrine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  Sauth  of  France^  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirniiition  of  their  views  to  piu*- 
ticuLar  cxpreuiont  iu  Wis  works,  and  to  the  general 
diAnietir  of  bii  phraseology.  Without  preiem^ing 
to  d«cid«  the  qtiettlan,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probftble  that  ho  was  a  native  of  the  EniL  At  a 
irtry  aariy  ag«  he  beeamo  au  inmate  of  the  mona»- 
tery  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  fimt 
elements  of  nrligious  irifttructioti,  and  fvmued  with 
a  monk  naziiod  Givrmaiius  an  intimacy  whkh 
acercined  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
eai^eer.  In  the  year  .IWO,  rurcompanied  by  his  friend, 
ho  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  (MiKsed 
seven  year*  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
th«  deaorts  near  the  Kile,  conforming  to  all  their 
lialiilt  lud  piactiiing  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
tORtod  for  a  nhort  period  to  Bethlehem,  bat  very 
■oon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  creEnites  of 
the  Thebaid.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Conatantino- 
pto,  attracted  by  the  lame  of  Chryaottoni,  and 
raoeivod  ordination  as  deacon  firom  hia  hands. 
Whan  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  pBrsoeutioa 
from  hJa  sea,  CaMSanus  and  Oermanus  were  em- 
ployed  by  the  fiiendi  of  the  patriarch  to  tay  a 
atatement  of  tbe  case  before  Pope  Innocent  L,  and 
nnee  Pebgius  ii  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  tome 
personal  intercoorM  may  have  taken  place  helween 
iiim  and  his  future  opponent.  From  thia  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Casstanus  until 
tbe  year  415,  when  we  find  him  e«tabli«faed  m  a 
fMtbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  ro- 
■ynder  of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
Iranded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St,  V!ct«>r,  which  while  under  his  controul 
it  iwd  to  have  numbered  five  thoustuid  inmati's, 
Tbeae  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
lepcrtatien,  nnd  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
*  lilutinna  in  fJnul  and  ^DiUii.  The  exact  year 
'•j'ath  i«  not  known,  Wit  the  evont  moal  bt 
uhvt  4.'i3,  at  Icaat  the  ehfontcle  of  Proeper 
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nt«  him  as  being  nlive  at  that  tpidh, 

evcntUAlly  cuiioniKed  aa  a 
religious  fentival  used  to  be  celebfatad  IB  I 
of  bim  lit  Marseilles  on  tbe  25th  of  Joly* 
The  writings  of  Caasianui  now  «sl»it  m 
I,  **  De  Iimitutis  Coenobrorum  LilWi  Xli," 
competed  before  the  year  418  at  the  imiil^r 
Castor  [CA(m>H],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  Mnss 
of  obtain ing  accurate  informauon  with  ft^pfdlolip 
rules  by  which  the  cloist4*rs  in  the  Kasa  wft  |» 
veniiML  Thia  work  is  divided  into  two  dklaael 
jmrtM.  The  first  four  books  relate  nda^sdyis 
the  mode  of  life,  diBCtpline,  and  method  af  paM» 
ing  sacred  olHcea,  pursued  in  varinaa  maMMUni; 
the  remainder  contain  a  ■eries  of  diamntran  ifsa 
the  eight  gniit  sin.«  into  which  mankind  in  gnanl 
and  monk«  in  particular  ate  eipedally  lialdstoiA, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  paMftoo,  and  IW  Wok 
Hence  Phutitis  (Cod.  cxcvii,)  qnoiet  Uwai  twa  «» 
tions  as  two  separate  treatise!^  and  thb  im^p 
merit  itppcors  to  have  been  adopted  te  a  finih 
exti'iit  by  the  author  himm^lf.  (;$ee  PmcC  CoDiti. 
and  C>>llat  x%.  K)  The  fnltdivitiofi  of  thf  ftnt 
part  into  two,  pm|ini>ed  by  f.leomidiuai  ia  I 
sarv  and  perpleiing. 

•}.  **  Colladonea  Patrmn  XXIV.,-  ta 
■AC  red  dialogues  Iwlween  C^jiwuinira, 
and  Egyptian  monkK,  in  which  ant  dirvfttepd  lis 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  Ufi*,  th*  mi 
•ought  by  the  external  otMervances  prevtooiif  d^ 
icriljed.  They  were  composed  al  diotfaat  piilidi 
between  4 1 9  and  427.  The  firat  Un 
to  Leoutiuft,  bithop  of  Frejus,  and 
nbboi  of  St  Cajfitor,  the  following  seven  to  llaaa- 
rntus  afterwards  bishop  of  A  Hen,  the  hist  scvsa  Is 
JovinianuR,  Minerviu%  and  other  monha,  Ii  tfcs 
course  of  these  conversation«,  e«peru»lly  b  the  1 1lk, 
wc  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  virwt  <f  C»> 
sianos  on  certain  points  of  dogmalie  iheotogj,  pm 
iu.>cted  more  especially  with  original  tin, 
nation,  free-will, and  grace^  constitutitig  the  i 
which  has  been  termed  S4*nfirK^br?iftrrt«m  haauavit 
steered  a  middle  oour^'  :r*mr  fa*- 

tions  occupied  by  St.  .'  ^as;  bf 

while  the  former  maiiiUoMtt,  %■.»»  v,um  was  tf 
uatttre  utterly  connpt  and  iticapalile  af  amsfnn 
frmn  his  lost  state  by  any  efi^iTta  of  his  owi*  ilf 
Latter  held,  that  the  up w- bom  \nftatt  wm  h  lb 
state  of  Adam  before  the  EtilK  tieiice  w^mRff^ 
and  capable  in  himself  of  ^clectitig  h»t«ii#B  vtfUt 
and  vice  ;  while  (>u«iaiiuis  n-jevting  the  vievs  d 
both,  aaacrted,  tliat  the  natunil  nam  wm  nMti 
martUly  dead  nor  motally  lottiid,  bttl  manltf  Mt 
and  therefore  flood  ill  need  of  medkal  aM,  that  0I 
being  the  Gnoo  of  Ood.  Bloftovar,  iiiMrdhM  H 
his  doctrine^  it  ii  neeesaary  fat  maadT  lii  a^tii 
will  to  eeek  this  aid  tfi  Ofdar  lo  be  nada  vMik 
but  at  the  same  time  tha  fw»a>iU  of  omu  «B0t 
set  limits  to  the  Ortm  of  Ood  wlii^  mmf  It 
exerted  on  behalf  of  thoas  who  mrk  it  not,  aa  Ii 
the  case  of  th<*  Ap^^tlr  Pnul  and  oth(0«.  Oi^ 
fttanus  cert.i  '>«iitut« 

and  the  lin^  vittin  to  tha 

his    tdi'AS    U\KH>     MM       .       M'pJVi-    ;U« 

preased.     Those  who  dcatio  tuU 
regard  lo  Somipeingian  tenets  will  Ibid 
developed  in  the  wofha 
this  article* 

I.  **!>•  iQCWimthmi  r  ■  ■  li  VIU 

lrot«fa1al  tiMt  in  eoi  the  Sr*taom 

htffray,  drawn  up  about  .,.        .,.,  iw|Q«sa«i(U% 


.    »i«  nut  vary  dwtl^^^ 
*ati«  tuU  bifarmaliwit  ^^^M 
enets  will  Ibid  tlMmt^^| 
eoancnMd  at  ibaM^^H 

iiVIU-a«^* 


Jl 


ikt  ^mi  Udm  wr^MtMon  aiid  afltrmurdi  Uihop  of 


wing  emyt  hare  Wn  aseriWd  eno- 
Of  at  all  rrcoU  upon  irifiiiificient  evideooe, ! 
<— **  De  tpiriliiAU  Medicina  Moiiachi 
MQ  Dowi  mediea  ad  ezinaniendot  Animi  AStx- 
tQtr  "Tlieologkii  ConfeMio  et  De  ConAictu 
Vitiorum  et  Virtutum  ;"  "  Vita  S.  Victorii  Mar- 
&C.  There  are  no  grouiidt  for  believing 
»te,  ttft  Bome  iiarc  aMertcd«  a  Rcguk 
now  Uwt 

iive  reader  of  this  &ther  will  lOon  pcr- 
jie  waa  thoroughlj  eiigroiaed  with  hii 
__  '  paid  M  Little  attention  to  tbe  graoet  of 
tliat  kia  oompoaitum  ii  oft^n  cafeliita  and 
dmn]  J.  At  tbe  anna  lime  hk  dietion,  altknigh 
il  iMKa  bolli  in  word*  and  in  oonttnictiim  a  bac^ 
bttk  atunp  det'plj  iinpresiied«  it  fiv  euperior  to 
Ant  M  taanf  of  hit  contempomries,  since  it  i& 
Hb^  Ktmplc,  una£r«cted,  and  mtdllgiblc^  devoid  of 
K^  ^taatic  conceit*,  &babby  Ancry^  and  ooane 
Hkit,  und«r  which  thi^  Uteniture  of  that  age  so 
^■n  etroTe  to  bide  ita  awkwardnetn,  feebleness, 
Ik  deformity. 

The  earlieit  edition  of  tbo  collected  works  of 
ia  that  of  Boftle,  1559,  foL,  m  a  volume 
nl40  Joannea  Damaecenut.  It  waa  rc- 
1660  and  1575.  The§e  were  followed 
Witum  of  Antwerp^  157S,  8vo.  Tbe  mott 
te  and  beet  edition  i*  that  printed  at  Frank* 
1722,  foL,  with  the  commentaries  and  prc^ 
fiaiiixuuy  diiecrtatiuns  of  the  Benedictine  Gasaeus 
{Gaiei)«  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733^  foL 
The  editi<H)  aupennteoded  by  Ga^et  himielf  wae 
puUitthrd  at  Donay  in  1^18,  3  vols.  foL^and  again 
iu  an  ^nbugvd  Conn  at  Anai  id  l(i'2{|. 

The  trnttHttHoma  appeared  at  Ba«le  in  1485  and 
^U|L«  and  at  Leydi-n, )  51 6,  Ul  Tke  existence 
^^^B|knii»  edition  uf  1481,  lueuiioiied  by  Fu- 
HpBli  doubtfiiL 

^  ^1h>  intttituikmef  and  CuSaikme§  appeared  at 
ITenioe*  )4i)),  (b). ;  at  Bologna,  1521,  firo. ;  at 
Lnrd«%  1525,  STo^atRome,  UBSand  1611,  8to. 
The  D9  JneamaiuMt,  firtl  pubUthed  le^iaratttly 
It  Baale  in  15^4,  and  repfinted  at  Karift  m  154*5 
md  1569,  if  included  m  Simlcr**  ^  Scriptoe«t 
fvtcree  Latini  dc  una  Pcraona  et  duabtu  Natiina 
Clin«ti,'*  Zttrich.  1572,  foL 

Then  it  a  tnuulatiou  of  the  Jiutilutimta  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1563,  4to^  of  the  CoUatiomt  into  French  by  De 
galley,  Paria,  16631,  8vo^  and  of  the  ImtUudimes^ 
~»  by  Be  Saligny,  Pari*,  1667,  8fo. 

For  n  ftdl  and  elaboiiue  diMjiuiition  on  tbe  life,. 
Wtittitga,  and  doctrines  of  Caasianus  coninlt  the 
M  MMfs  by  Dr.  G.  F.  W^ggen,  De  Joamis  Guh 
Uttm,  qmi  Sem^eiajfiimiium  A  mdor  vulpo 
|ii  I  III  I  »  RailDchii«  1824,  182&,  4ta.,  and  bit 
citUt  *^  QiMJaane**  in  tba  Eneycbpaediaof  Er&ch 
nd  Onber.  See  aUo  GciFken,  Hittoria  Smuh 
nHquittimat  Gottingaa,  1826.  Be- 
mim  tbsMb  ivt  have  among  the  older  writen 
tk  Joamm  Gurttiao,  by  Cuper,  in 
IW  Ada  86.  m.  JttL  T.  p.  488  ;  also  S.  Joumma 
aUmttratuSf  by  Jo*  Bapt  Gueenay,  Ley- 
10A2,  4ta.;  and  Uumriaiio  *ie  Viia^  Saytiu 
ttirma  •lipamif  Cbtatuimk,  Alhatig  Miuxiliifmit^ 
fkmi^nii^pmmM  um  Prmciptw^  by  Oitden,  iu  hii 
taMBf.  da  Srript.  IJcd.  vol  i.  p.  11 13.  See  alee 
XUIaannt,  txr.  i57  ;  Sclumck,  KirvJumptaeL  tiii. 
Si3  i  Seheenermuin,  iiihtivlht^tii  l*atrnm  taimgntm 


cap.  V.  26  (Lip*.  1792);  Ba«kr,  CfmMUe  d^r 
JiotKucAcH  Literature  SuppL  Band,  ii.  AbtheiL  p. 
328.  [VV,  R] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bassitr.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  ( Kairo-i/wf *a 
or  KaaadTttio, ),  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Ac-tluopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled abore  that  of  the  Nereida.  TUii  pride  be- 
came tbe  canie  of  her  misfonunea,  for  Poeeidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  rnvii^ed  the 
lond^  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  lacrificvd. 
But  Pereeue  saved  her  life.  (Hy^n.  /a5.  64; 
comp.  AFfDnOJiBDAO  According  to  other  accounts 
Caaaiepeia  boasted  that  she  herself  surpassed  tbe 
Nereids  in  bcanty,  and  far  this  reason  ine  waa  re- 
presented, when  placed  among  the  stars,  ai  tominf 
backwarda.  (Aiat  Phutn^  187,  &c. ;  ManiL 
ifaCnNs.  L  3155.)  [US.] 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AUHFLIUS, 
or  CASSIODO'RIUS,  fur  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  oiune,  ul though  the 
former  has  been  nnefaUy  adopted,  was  bom  about 
A.  a  468,  at  Scybcenm  (Sqmllace)*  in  th^i  country 
of  the  Bmttil,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  llonmu  fjimily.  Hia  ftvther  was  at  one 
period  sccreLu-y  to  Valcntiinan  tbe  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Cua&iodarus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  fijid  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accnmplidunents,  and  multiliirious  ieam- 
ing,  attracted  the  attention  and  comnjanded  tlie 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  choaen  Comta  ramai  /mnxlantm  and  evento. 
aOy  Comei  naemnfiit  imrgiikmum^  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  ai  the  bead  of  fioaucial  aiBLirs, 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  snccea«ion  of  defeats 
wiu  shut  up  in  Kavoina  by  Tbeodoric,  Cas^iodorut 
withdrew  to  his  estates  In  the  suulh,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himaelf  to  the  conqueror  by  pervuad- 
ing  bii  coiiutx^'men  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  rcaistanoe.  Mencc,  afttr  tbe  murder  of  hta 
former  patron,  be  waa  received  wiih  tbe  graateil 
diatinctioQ  by  tike  new  tovcrvign,  was  noomwted 
to  all  ibe  bigmat  officea  of  state  in  succession,  and 
mider  n  variety  of  dt&ient  titlea  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  acriea  of  yean 
the  administration  of  the  Oetrogothifi  power  with 
singular  ability^  difrcretiun,  and  iuooeei^  pomsaing 
at  oiice  the  full  cun&dence  of  bia  master  and  the 
afieotion  of  ibe  peorple.  Perceiring,  however,  that 
Theodorie,  enfeebiad  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  tbe  selfish  aaggeationa  of  eril  couuselloii 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towuda  his  lulinn  till*' 
jects,  Caaeifldorua  wiady  letolTed  to  leek  abelter 
from  the  appranchinf  atonn,  and,  laajgning  aU  bia 
hononn,  betook  himaelf  to  tbe  country  in  524. 
thtia  afoidiag  tba  wislehid  fiiU  of  Boetbius  and 
Synmacbaa.  RoeaUsd  after  tbe  death  of  Theo- 
doric,  he  reaumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  dnties  of  chief  minister  under  Amop 
iasontba,  Athabuic,  Theodatua,  and  Vitiges,  ejt- 
ertittg  aU  bit  eneigiea  to  |>rop  their  tiitteriog 
dominion.  But  when  tbe  triumph  of  Bdi>iaritta 
and  the  dowu&ll  of  tbe  Oitrogotba  waa  no  longer 
donbtful,  being  now  78  years  old,  be  onco  mofe  re*  i 
tired  to  bis  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Viviera  (Coenobiom  Vivar 
CasteUensc),  paaaei  the  fenuitnder  of  bia  lit 
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WIS  prolonged  until  he  had  nearly  complou-d  a 
oenturj,  in  the  Becludan  of  the  cloiiU^r.  litre  his 
actiTity  of  tnind  woi  no  leat  coocpicuouH  than 
when  cngnjpd  in  the  fttirring  bu«ini'«B  of  the  world, 
Wid  hii  emuti  wen  directed  towardi  the  accooi* 
pliilimeiit  of  desigiM  not  bu  important.  The  griAt 
ob}e«t  which  he  kept  iteadily  in  view  and  pmae- 
mited  with  iniinite  Uboar  and  unAogglng  ienl,  was 
to  devitte  the  fttaadnrd  of  education  among  cccleu- 
aiticii  by  inducing  them  to  fiiudy  the  modeli  of 
claiMtcal  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  Literature  and  science*  To  accoinpUab 
thit  he  formed  a  library,  diaburved  large  huma  in 
the  pnrchoK  of  MSS,,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  thcfte  with  care,  mid  derotod  a  great  portion 
of  hit  time  to  labour  of  thii  deicriptiou  and  to  the 
compoiikion  of  elementary  treatisea  on  history^ 
metAphysica,  the  scren  liberal  art&«  and  dinnity^ 
which  ha?o  rendered  htm  not  lew  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  A  man  of  learning  than  aa  a  politician 
and  A  6tAt(.'smau.  The  leiauro  houn  which  re^ 
mained  he  ia  said  to  hate  employed  in  the  con- 
■Iructi^m  of  philoBophicul  toya,  »uch  a*  tun-diaU, 
watei^clocks,  everlasting  lampa,  and  the  Iika»  The 
benefit  deriTed  from  hii  precepta  and  ejcampte  wan 
by  no  meotii  confined  to  the  eftablishment  ovci' 
which  be  pre^ided^  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flotmahtML  The  lamo  tyBtem,  the  advantage!  of 
which  were  toon  pt^rceived  and  Appreciatedt  wai 
gradually  iotrodaccHd  into  similar  inititutionif  the 
tranioiptioa  of  ancient  worka  became  one  of  the 
f«g:ahir  and  ttabed  oocupationi  of  the  monsiatic  life, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cauiodonu  for  the  prcserTation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mott  pirecious  relica  of  an- 
cient geniui.  The  fullowiog  ii  a  lilt  of  all  the 
writingi  of  Caiaodorna  with  which  we  are  oc- 
qnaintcd : — 

1.  **  Vttriarum  (Epifitokmm)  Libri  XIL,''  an 
aaaetnbUge  of  atate  papeni  drawn  up  by  C4i»i«iiodorua 
in  accordance  with  the  ioAlructioni  of  tbo  io- 
vereigna  whom  he  aerved.  In  the  firtt  t«.'n  book* 
the  anthor  alwayi  >peak«  in  the  peraonof  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  hut  two,  in  hit  own. 
The  fint  five  contain  the  ordioancei  of  Theodoric, 
the  aixth  and  fteveuth  regulationi  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  officee  of  the  kingdom,  the 
etghthf  ninth*  aud  tenth,  the  decroea  promulgated 
by  tlie  immediate  uioceaaore  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  tlje  edicts  published  by  Caa- 
•i»dnnx9  bimwlf  during  the  year*  534 — 5:itt,  when 
pmefbct  of  the  pnu'turiuiiL,  Thin  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  otif  chief 
and  nuwt  trustworthy  souree  of  informatton  in  re* 
gard  to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  intemal'discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  lo  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  icnitatioii  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  ttdmiring  the  ingenuity  diipkyed  in  the  seleo 
tion  and  comhiaation  of  phnises,  moulded  for  the 
uoot  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  Gvima, 
end  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  Miae 
time  leel  boartily  wearied  and  diignsted  by  the 
eniUiiied  eflipetalioa  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
diafifiirt  every  page.  The  language  is  fuU  of 
strange  and  ibretgn  words,  and  little  attention  u 
paid  to  the  delicncieft  of  syutojc,  but  Funcciua  is 
toQ  harsh  wh«n  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  masa  of 
jOotbie  solecisms*       Perhaps    the  best  deacHptien 

leh  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  prodoced 


upon  the  render  by  ihoie  etmifttMtm  k  m 
iu  the  happy  expression  of  TimbescJii,  vie 
teiises  the  diotion  of  OMiiodonifl 
clegaiita,^ 

the  Editio  Prineepa  of  the  •*  V 
printed  under  the  inspectioo  of  Acairaas  by  tiaai 
SileoeoB,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  mmtth  of  Uif, 
1533  (fol),  the  disqaisitioD  **De  Arnma"  Nof 
included  in  the  toroe  volnnie, 

2.  ^  Chronicon,^^  a  dull,  pompoiaa,  deasy  ma^ 
mary  of  Universal  History,  exteodinc  6^  ihi 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  Ow  519,  Ifltwl 
chiefly  from  Eui«bini,  Hieranjinitti  Pioaiii,  lii 
other  authorities  still  acoessibK  H  Wtta  inmm^ 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Tbeodnric«  and  hy  m 
means  deserree  the  respect  with  which  it  «as  i^ 
garded  in  the  middle  age&,  ainoo  it  is  ciiilisdiy 
compiled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

3^  **  Historiae  EcdesiaatiGae  Tfipeiltiae  ax  tti- 
but  Gmecit  Scriploribns,  Soiemeaw^  SooHi^  it 
Theodoreto  ab  Epiphamo  Schobuike  Vmak,  pa 
Casdodorum  Senatorem  in  ^pii 
Libri  XIL*^  The  origin  of  this 
exphiined  by  the  tide.  It  contajjia  a 
survey  of  «desiastical  history  fnooi  O 
down  to  the  younger  Theodotiiu,  This, 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  valoe  in  the 
■inoe  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken 
extant,  and  an;  infinitely  superior  both  is  aaflir 
and  manner  to  the  epitomiaer.  Prefixed  we  Itit 
an  introduction,  in  which  Caasu>doiiia  jivet^ 
acope  to  his  taste  for  infiated  gnuiddoqi 
ediiio  princept  of  the  Ecclesiastical  llklerjf 
printed  by  Johannes  Schassler,  at  Auptwfc  lift 
foL 

4.  **  Computns  PoKhalis  sive  de  IftlkdidlM^ 
Cydis  Sotis  et  Lunae,"  ^c^  couiainiaf  tJbe  alaJi 
tions  necessary  for  the  eomct  dttitmmimtim  d 
EoAter,  Tbia  tieatiae  beloofa  to  tiM  4a/»  M 
and  this  is  the  lateet  year  in  whiait  «•  en  fiaie 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  **  Dc  Orthographta  Liber,**  eoopilad  by  Cv* 
tiodorus  when  93  years  old  from  1^  weeks  of  ite 
aodent  grammariaos,^ — ^Agnaoua  CerDulM,  fdm 
Longna,  Cortius  Valerianus,  Papiruuie^  Aifli^ 
tius  Martj-rius,  Eutychea,  CeeaeUiua,  LvfaaChr 
ciliua  Vindex,  and  Priicianaa,  in  eddiliaw  Ivite 
we  find  quotationa  fjntoi  Vano,  Deaata^  tfl 
Pbocas, 

C.  "*  De  Arte  Onunmatiis  ad  Doivti 
of  which  a  Cngment  ooly  hae  been , 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preeedoft  wd  Ii 
found  in  the  **  Oiammaticae  LatiJti  Aetfteiesi^ 
tiqni*'  of  Putschius,  Uanov.  lt>05,  p,  Wi  «i 
p,  2322. 

7.  "*  De  Artibns  m  Disciplinis  tiWcalbni  Ult- 
ranim,"  in  two  booka,  a  oompilatiaB  imm  tit  bit 
authorities,  much  eateeiQed  oi  ' 
middle  Ages,  It  eontoins  m 
seven  libcnd  arts  which  wnre  at  one  tinae 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  buimui 
— Omnmar,  Rheloric,  Oialeetka,  AritliiMlk»Ci»^ 
metry,  Aatronomy,  Music 

Angelo  Mai  has  recenihr  poMiaftied  ItoMi « 
can  MS.  some  chaplefi,  uucmi  luiaditei» 
teem  to  have  Ibmicd  tbe  eeoilMisB  el  lie 

B.  *"  De  Aiiima,'*  on  the  neiaeb  oi^jn.  aelMii 
qoalitiea,  abode,  and  future  iiislipee  e#  Ike  shL 
together  with  specelationa  vpon  etlar  tofki  IMp 

ncewd  with  the  same  subject. 


cissioDonus. 

^  ^,  ••  De  Tn«|{ttilione  DiTtnanim  Li  tcmniin,"  an 
tntroductioo  lo  th«  profLUible  reading  of  the  Holy 
ScrtpiarM^  intended  for  the  ate  of  the  monka. 
This  b  perhapi  the  mcMl  pleniing  of  all  out  author *» 
works.  Hi«  profmmd  and  vmted  knowledge  b 
h«n  dbplayed  to  the  be«t  adirantage,  his  instruo- 
tioni  «K  convejed  in  more  pUun  and  Staple  phrFue- 
"fhtgy  tkan  he  «1m where  empbjv,  while  a  truly 
Chmtiui  tone  uid  tpint  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  *^  ExpoACio  in  Piolnioi  slve  Commentii 
Pnltcrii,**  extiact«d  chiefly  from  the    **  Eiuirm- 

~  of  Si.  Augufltin,  nlihoiigh  wo  gather  from 
rndtatt  that  the  exegetieal  treatttet  of 
llifamtifl,  Arahro&iuft,  llkronjmus  and  othen  upon 
the  nine  ftubjrct^  bad  been  carefully  consulted. 
Am  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  In  the  ecrpy  tho 
mm$  iMturet  which  dlitingaiikh  the  ori^nal^  the 
flV9  \»wt  of  oventrained  allcgoncal  interpretation^ 
tte  aiBn  dtftermuuition  to  wriug  from  the  plainest 
wd  Imt  ftmbigaoui  precopti  »om«  tnyftticd  cuid 
cvUsno  doctnitAi 

11.  Thm  •*  Kxpotitio  m  Cantica  CimtJconim,^ 
ihkoQgh  Ivreathing  a  tpirit  tioiilar  to  the  commen- 
Ury  jait  described,  and  wt  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
tbe  prodoction  of  CiiMtodfimiL,  is  thmnghotit  so 
deStmit  in  style  and  language  from  all  hia  other 
<liiafrtiitioiii>  that  its  authenticity  huA  with  good 
iMaan  been  caJled  in  qtiestion. 

12.  **  Complexiones  in  Epistolat  Apostolomnif 
li  Acta  ec  in  Apocalypsim."  Short  illuutrations  of 
t^  uoatolk  Epistles,  the  Acta,  and  Eerebitionsp 
fim  broaght  to  light  by  Scipio  Matiri,  publi&hed 
fcy  Ma  «i  Fkirence  from  a  V*-*roiia  MS,  in  ir*J1, 
ttid  pepriated  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chxm- 
dter  in  1 1'22^  and  ai  Rotterdam  m  1 723*  all  in  8vo. 
Theae  annoCnttoiia  are  not  coniidered  by  tlieolo- 
giniia  of  anj  partkiilar  ralue. 

In  atdiiition  to  the  aSore  we  frequently  fiud  two 
tnela  uicltidod  among  the  writings  of  GiAuodetrui, 
Qnn  a  rhetoricaJ  etaay  entitled  **  De  tkhematibus 
M  Tkt>pia,'''and  the  other  *  Dc  Aniicitia  Liber.''  Of 
libe  former  is  now  generally  a»crtbed  to  the 
Brde,  while  the  latter  ia  lielievcMl  to  have 
«oinpoiied  by  Pemis  Blesenais,  archdeacon  of 
MK  an  eectf«mstic  of  the  twelfth  century. 
AlBOflg  kb  lost  work*  we  may  name,  J.  **  Libri 
%%t  09  Rebus  Gestis  Gothorum,*'^  known  to  ut 
tbrtNig'h  the  abriilgement  of  Jomandus  ;  *i. 
TitaJorura  t.  Memorialise^*  short  ab^tiacta, 
',  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  'A,  **  Expost- 
ad  Roituiuo«^*^  in  which  the  Peh^pan 
attacked  and  confiited.  The  Lut  two^ 
with  the  "  Codiptfsiones'"  and  several 
ItvatiMj  already  metitioned,  are  eniimemtcd 
M  tb*  prdket  to  the  **  De  Orthograpliia  Liber/' 

TW  fir«t  odilioo  of  the  collected  works  of  Cat- 
rfntoa*  u  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4io^ 
w^  Ae  nolea  of  Fomedus;  the  best  and  most 
nwwitiyie  is  that  published  by  D.  Ooret  at  lioiien. 
IfTatf  $  voI%  6)1, and  reprinlod  at  Venice  in  i7'29. 
Ob  llii  life  we  hare  Vita  Cutaot/ori^  prefixed  to 
«bt  edition  of  Garet;  I^  Viede  Camdort  otw  un 
MHgi  dt  riiittmrt  da  Pnmet$  qu*U  a  anri  ei  dt^s 

■W$  »ur  me§  Owm^feg^  by  P.  D.  de  Sointe 
iParia,  1  fi^-l,  8wi. ;  and  LsApi  Gwiodor\ 
bu«  in  the  firtl  rolnme  of  the  tmn^aciions 
iftl  Academy  nt  ^f iinich,  p.  79.  I'hene 
felly  mtith  tot;fu»uiiti  in  btogmpUical  Jis- 
I'  irufc  the  ftitlier  and  t*»*- 

t'  r  huviitg  Iwen  ftU|ip«ifrLHj 

10  i>e  the  uitiiHauai  who  held  offioo  undor 
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n-doncur^and  the  lattor  not  to  have  been  bom  until 
479.  But  the  question  ftceras  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Fariarum^ 
wher«  the  fxithpr  and  son  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquefttion* 
ably  enjoyed  a  place  of  trutit  uniler  Qdoacer,  whose 
down  fail  took  place  in  l.')0,  the  young  secretary  ^ 
although  etill  **  adoleaccns,''  could  not  by  any  p<M^ 
sibility  kave  been  bom  so  late  aa  479.  S^^me  ra« 
marks  upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  OMony 
BeUroge  tur  Or,  und  Ronu  LUrnUur  GexkiddH^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  IGll,  Casflcl  1839.  The  different  digni- 
ties with  which  he  waa  inrested  are  enum«imted4 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Manio,  {/«»- 
ckkkU  d£i  Osiffothixhen  fiiichs.  [\\\  R.} 

CASSITHONE  {Ka(rtTtip6y7i\  a  dought«r  at 
Odysaeui  by  Circe,  and  *iilcr  of  Telegonui.  Aflcr 
Odys^eui  hod  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegnnui,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phone  in  marriiige  to  Telcmachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  beaiuse  be  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Ciiv«,    (Schol.  ad  LyeopJL  7^3,  &c.)         [  L.  S.) 

CASSIVELAUNUS*  a  British  chief,  who 
fought  against  Cactuir  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  n.  c  54.  He  ruled  over  too 
country  north  of  the  rirer  Tam«fiis  (Thainet),  and 
as  by  his  [Mjrpettia]  wars  with  hit  neighbours  ho 
hnd  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  tho 
Britons  gave  him  the  snpreme  conunand  against 
the  Romana.  After  the  Britons  and  Romaua  had 
fought  in  several  ciignf^'omentj,  the  fonncr  obsUiin- 
ed  from  attacking  the  Eoimans  with  tlieir  whnle 
forcea,  which  emboldened  Caeiar  to  march  tjilo  tlio 
dominicHiA  of  CaaKivebvunus :  he  cro(»s<itd  the 
I'humea,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossiblo  by  arUBcinl  means,  and  put  tho 
enemy  to  flight;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
hanmed  by  the  aalliea  of  tho  Britous  from  their 
foretta^  The  Triuobantea,  however*  with  whom 
Caiairelaunua  hud  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribea  labmitted  to  the  Homiuis*  Through  tliem 
Gaessir  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  thti 
capital  of  Cassivekunun,  which  was  not  liir  off, 
and  aurrminded  by  forests  aud  manhea.  Caeaar 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  pbce  and  took 
it,  Couivelaunua  escaped,  bat  na  one  or  two 
attacks  which  ho  made  on  the  navu]  camp  of  tho 
Romans  were  un6Ucce«al'ul,  he  tued  for  peaeoi 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  ccndiiion  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostagea,  (Caea* 
Jl  G.  V.  l)-23;  Dion  t'asa,  %h  2,  3  j  Polyacn. 
Strut,  viii.  CiMtf.  5 ;  Beda,  Bcctm.  HuL  GmK  Amjt, 

12.)  [uaj 

C.A'SSIUS,  ],  a  Cashiits,  tribune  of  tho 
soldiers,  a  c  108«  to  whose  ctiatody  the  JUyrinn 
king  Gentiua  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  Ani' 
eiui,  when  he  fell  into  the  Viands  of  the  hitter  iti 
the  lllyrian  war,     (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

%  ll  CA^tKtua,  proconcul  in  Asia  in  IL  c.  90, 
which  province  he  prijlnblj  rooeifod  afkav  kio 
praetonhip  with  the  title  of  proconanl,  aa  wo 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itaeH 
In  conjunction  with  M\  Aquillius  he  reslorod 
AriobuTMues  to  Cappadocin*  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithyniu ;  but  when  Ariobarsanes  was  again 
driven  out  of  bi«  kingdom  by  Mithridntes  in  tho 
following  year,  Caasius  ni.ide  preparations  to  carr^r 
iin  war  agatnat  the  latter.  lie  wus^  however, 
obliged  to  retire  befnre  Mithridjites,  and  filed  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  waa  when  Mithrii 
>  the  place.     Ik  afterwards  fir'''^ 
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hundi  of  the  king  of  Pontuv  thoiijjh  nn  whnt  <w- 
eaaion  ta  not  mentioned «  but  wa»  rcstnrr^  to  free- 
doto  at  the  «od  of  th«3  fmt  Mithridatie  wttr. 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  11,  17«24,  112.) 

8.  L.  CASiims,  tribune  of  the  pluba,  a  c.  89, 
ftt  Ihe  time  of  tbe  Mitrttc  war,  when  the  \  Rlut;  of 
landed  propertj  w:ui  depreciati'd,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulaUon  wa»  comparatively  small 
Debtors  were  thua  unable  to  poy  the  money  they 
<}Wed,  and  ai  the  praetor  A.  Seniprfiniui  A«ellio 
dedded  agaiii«t  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  biwv,  the  people  became  exA«pemted,  and  L. 
Caacim  excited  them  still  more  against  him,  to 
that  he  waa  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
whilo  ofFeriug  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  (Val. 
Max.  ix-  7,  §  4  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpU.  7i) 

4.  Q.  CASsiifs,  legate  of  Q,  Cass^ius  Longiaiu 
in  Spain  in  n.  c,  48,  and  pntbably  the  tame  to 
whoDi  Antony  gare  Spain  at  the  divinion  of  the 
province*  at  the  end  of  a  c  44.  (IlirL  B,  AUj. 
62,57;  Cic.  fJWWiii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (Kd<ririof),  a  Sceptic  philowpber, 
who  wrote  £U[aii)»t  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  I^ert. 
TiL  Sr2,  S4 ;  Galen,  Il^4hi^».  EtHftin  3.)     [L.  S,] 

CA'SSIUev  AOIIIPPA,  ii  called  a  rootl  leonied 
writer.  He  lived  about  ▲.  d.  1^2,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  Wfoie  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  iho  btreiiea  of  Baailidet  the  Onottic 
and  his  eou  ludorui.  A  fmgment  of  thi»  work 
it  preierved  in  Eueebius.  {ffiaf^  EccUm.  iv.  7;  comp. 
lltcron.  Script.  Ectlet.  21,  /miie,  //am*.  2 ;  Theo- 
don%  IM  IfaefTL  Fah.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'li.SIUS  APRONIA'NUa  [A^aoNut- 
Ntrfs  No.  2.) 

CA'SSIUS  ASCLEPIU'I^OTUS.  [Auclj^ 
rtuiw»Tia] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVI'DIUS,  one  of  the  mott  able 
and  ftuoces&ru)  among  the  gifnerali  of  M.  Aoreliua, 
w»»  a  native  of  Cyrrhu*  in  Syria,  ton  of  a  certain 
lleliiHloruv  who  in  conftequenoe  of  bii  eminence 
a«  a  rhetorician  had  riien  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Venis  wot  abaodoninig  himself  to  all  nuui' 
ner  of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthians  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassias, 
who  closed  a  most  glorioiif  campaign  by  tlie  capture 
ti  Seltuceia  and  Cteaipbon.  Ho  subsequently 
flailed  a  formidable  infurrection  in  Egypt,  orgsr 
niied  by  a  tribe  of  manniders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fetii ;  and  having  been  nppointed  govenior  of 
all  the  Eastern  province!.,  diicharged  his  trust  for 
•eveml  years  with  fidelity  nnd  finnneta.  The 
history  of  hit  rebellion  nud  hh  miierable  death  are 
narmtod  under  M.  AuRisLtiTs.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documentt  produced  by 
ChdJicanus^  the  conduct  of  Caft<i]Us  excited  the  lus- 
pieion  of  Vena  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ainttB  refused  to  listen  to  the  rfpresentattont  nf  hin 
OoUe^gne,  ascribing  them  doubtlena,  and  with  fifood 
otttMi  Id  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notieeii 
mntttiied  in  Dion  Caattttt  Uxi*  2, 21,  ^.,  wn  Imvc 
m  fbmial  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan htstorian^  named  V'olmtius  Gallicanus,  but 
the  stylo  of  thit  production  is  not  such  a*  to  in- 
spire much  coiifjdrMK*?  in  lu  author.)      [W,  R,] 

t   \S.Sirs   HAHHA,      nUiulA,) 

tA'^iflUh    BtllLLINUS.     tlUmiui^  B»- 

CA'^Jf^lTTS  CHAFRFA.     frtiAKRtA.] 
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a  native  of  Utiea,  liTtd  about  m.  c  4<>,  Hi  ia» 
lated  the  great  work  of  the  Carthafinian  Msfi  s« 
li^ricukure  from  the  Pititic  into  CJtvek,  bat  iiB  Mdl 
a  manner  thai  he  condenied  the  twcaiy  ei^ht  heili 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  althoagll  M 1 
merous  additions  to  it  from  the  T 
on  Agricolture.  Ue  dedicated  this 
paetor  Sestiliui.  Diophanes  of  Ittthynait  ipia. 
made  a  usefiU  abridgeociLt  of  the  work  in  sU  \mhs 
which  he  dedioitcd  to  king  Deiotarua,  The  vack 
of  Dionysius  Ca«*ius  is  mentioiMcl  «siea|  llosi 
used  by  Cassianus  Dasftis  in  oe«npiliqf  the  Ossp^ 
nica  at  the  commaod  of  Cbnetaottnaa  IVaiA/m 
uetA.  (Van^/hriS«/7iM><.  L  I  $  Col«flMdk,Ht 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xa.  U ;  Ckoftma, 
L  II.)  Cassias  also  wrf>te  a  work  ^t^Vripfli 
(Scbol  aJ  A'lcon^.  520;  Steph.  Bye  t.«.  *tv«i«%| 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  the  Qam- 
nica,  the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.     (L  ») 

CA'SSIUS  IATROSOPHlSTA,orCA'8lSm 
FKLIX,  the  author  of  a  little  fJre«k  aw4kri«d^ 
entitled  'torpued  'Avofiioi  tttd  n^eCAif ^orra  4«MBi 
QwoesCKmes  Afet/srue  tt  JMiUematii  A'tfievialii^  S^ 
thing  is  known  of  the  erentt  of  his  Ldk  Beriillt 
potsible  to  identify  him  with  c*»ruintT  wtlll  saj  if 
the  individual*  of  thU  name.     With  mspetiiifcii 
date,  it  can  only  be  s:iid  tb&t  he  qw3%m  Jitdt^/U^ 
who  lired  in  the  first  oentury  a.  c«.  aaul  Itelliil 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived   hiffiidf  ii  ^ 
tiret  c#»ntfiry  ?ift^*r  Chmt,     Hia  Lttlt  /ninaipiiii 
is  i'\  '  f'Ami,     lil»w«A«r 

mi  >  on  medkd  Mi  |lf^ 

cal  bu.'pr...  .,  .^^  ^.i^:  ....... i ous,  ttiid  aovliiM  wA 

curious  matU'r.  It  was  limi  poblitbed  'mOmi 
at  Paris,  1541,  r2mo^  and  tnuslalM  »fe»  Um 
the  mm^  year  by  Hadrian  us  Janiiu,  Vmkk  ^ 
A  Greek  and  L^tin  edition  appealed  in  KiJi,  9t^ 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Thc«f^|fc0v 
SimocattA ;  and  the  Greek  irxi  aJona  is  OMilrfii 
the  first  voluroo  of  Idcler's  /^^,v«sci  stf  A|<daie>is* 
Minoref^  Berol.  Ut4l,  Bvo.  The  sroek  is  •!«  »• 
be  found  in  various  old  editiims  el  Aatm)f-> 
(Fabric  Bit  J,  Gnit^  vnl.  iJ.  p.  IK!^^  ed,  vtC;  llir 
knt,  ftandbuch  der  BiickerkHnde  fdr  4k  JJm 
Afediein,)  [W.A.aj 

CA'SSIUS  L0N0U8.     [Lonol*] 

CA'S^SIUS  PARMKNSIS,  sottUfd,ilv^ 
Appear,  from  Pamut,  his  binh-ptaci^  b  ia  ^ 
works  upon  Roman  Uteiature  atyled  C  0^« 
Srvcrui  y^{jr/i<v*njiM,  btit  erroiMoiisly,  abet  lim  h 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  asaignisf  lh«  p*>f 
men  of  Caius  or  the  cognomen  ol  8»iiW  to  ^ 
writer, 

Uofiee  (Srtrm,  L  10.  61),  when  i  uwtfhl  ai» 
less  And  mpid  compositiona,  iUoalfitles  hk  Mi^ 
tions,  by  referring  to  a  Gtsnfaf  ISltmtrm,  «tai  W 
compiixea  to  s  river  in  flood  roUilig  <iaw  ■  ivl^ 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ma  fkaM  dMi  W^ 
his  wurkft,  and  book'boia%  wve*  ill  omii^fmi  ^ 
gether  to  the  lliifteai  Hift  Aa^  INqM^mi 
the  Scholiast  of  Cntqiiina  wgr^t  in  evpfMjMi^ 
ing  thnt  the  fienon  spoken  of  is  Gvmm  ^v«i^ 
and  thi*  Istti^r  maki»«  tnentiun  of  «  tl^i^f  kf  tei 

'  a). 

AVI..    ,    .  ^i^-'-^t 

queitions  him  \^  > 

.     u^.:/'      \lrm  ihaallaA' 

'I    10  'M     «,:! 'i^^fm  hm  i 

.  i.  oMiiia  esrvevi  te  Uibans  «l  tha  I 
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in  tfce  anny  *f  Bnitiu  snd  Cawiua,  that  he  return- 
ed to  Athm*  after  their  defcmt,  that  L.  Vani»  wan 
Ac^pauhcd  hy  Aus^atiu  to  put  him  to  dciith. 
And,  AJfti?r  executing  ihe  ordtT,  csinirJ  off  hi^t  port- 
folio; whenc<?  a  rpp«irt  became  current,  that  the 
Tbjeattt  published  by  Vrirus  wa»  really  the  work 
of  Cuaius  Btolen  and  approprmt<*d  by  hii  ejcecii- 
tiniier.  To  thii  narmtive  Aero  and  tlie  Scholiast 
of  Cru(|aS lift  odd,  that  he  composed  iti  variuu*  ttyles, 
juid  that  hu  o^gio*  aod  epigrwiis  were  especkdly 
adroirvd. 

TliMC  two  pnisagM  and  the  annotationii  npon 
Ihem  have  been  the  foundAtion  of  a  lengthi^ned 
coniroverfty,  in  which  aimu^t  all  writers  upon  Rit- 
muk  UUxaturu  havt*  taken  parL  A  variuty  of  opi- 
IkATe  been  exiin'sited  and  hypothcRM  pro- 
%  ntiuiy  of  them  siipfKirtod  with  j?rt*at  Icani- 
•kilL  A  fall  account  of  thf^u  will  Ix* 
fmind  in  the  euay  of  Weichert^lk'  Lueii  Varii 
H  Cmmii  Panaeiiali  Vita  ct  Civrmtnibu*,^  (tJrinme, 
IftStf^i)  vho^  after  |Kitiertt  etA/iitiwitioii,  hn^  i^h^'twn 
hj  many  ar^nicnti,  that  the  fallowinjar  coiR^hisionit 
•re  th«  mo«t  pntbablts  which  the  amoimt  and  na- 
Uare  n(  the  evidence  at  our  difpo»d  will  enable  ui 
t»  (arm : 

L  Caaalu*  Etnifciw  and  Cn*»in«  raniicntii  were 
tiro  •efiou^te  pctBotiagcii.  It  is  the  intention  of 
lloraiee  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
VonU  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  C(Uisiiu»  Parmennit  was  one  of  the  conftpirators 
wha  plotted  the  death  of  Cae«ir.  He  took  an  ac- 
tiv#  pan  in  the  war  Agnin<^t  the  iriumrirB,  and, 
«ftcr  iIm  deJeat  and  death  of  Drums  and  C^isaias 
carried  <wr«r  the  lleet  which  be  commandt'd  to 
Smfy,  wad  joined  Sextus  Pompeiu^  with  whom 
Im  mfim  to  luive  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
WMt  and  decisi?e  len-fight  between  Mylae  rmd 
Naalseliva.  He  then  Burrendcred  himself  to  An- 
feoiitta,  wbote  fortune*  he  followed  until  after  the 
htftt*  of  Actiam,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
ind  imaa  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
fV^nitiai,  These  facts  are  fully  estabUshed  by 
"lony  of  Appian  {li.  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
.iraus  [L  Tii,  f  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
iiy  which  CaMias  wa*  forewarned  of  his  &[>- 
&te,  and  of  Velleiuj  (it  90)*  who  di»- 
tiactlj  atatei^  that  as  Trobontus  was  the  hrst,  «r> 
GasiiBa  Parraenoa  was  Uic  last,  of  the  murderers 
of  Caeaar  who  prished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
deftih  of  Casdoi  probably  took  phtcc  about  ILC.34); 
attd  ihia  hti  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Ctuh 
■oa  Panneiiais  and  CaMius  Etruscus  were  difl^rent 
fwaopa;  tb«  fbimer  had  held  a  high  command  in 
tho  alniggla  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
anip^ad*  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
te  fnMkatioii  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 
of  aa  ana  wlu»  liad  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
Jtal  altoMAb^fNigDtten. 

Jw  Wa  iHwa  taen  that  two  of  the  SchollaAts  on 
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At  tbat  Cassius  composed  in  dilTerent 
iTa  have  t«ason  to  bclieire  that  he  wrote 
k  that  the  oamc«  of  two  of  his  pieces  wet* 
TkjfmieB  and  Brmim,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
haa  bec*n  preserved  by  Varro(Zi.  L.  vi.  7^ed.  Muller). 
ta  liko  ntnnner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrtuns 
ia  qooted  by  Quiatilian  (t.  2.  §  24 )«  and  a  sttigte 
•etitence  tnini  an  abusive  letttT  addre«<«ed  to  Octa- 
viaotta  io  la  b*  Cbuiid  to  Sueumiuj^  {Am;.  4);  in 
Blitioa  Ua  which  we  hear  frt>m  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
HARtoritua.  (Plin, /A  A^  AJtici.  a,}  Mnny  per- 
jKiw  and  MDonK  (bete  Diunmiin,  believe  that  the 


letter  to  bo  found  in  Cicero  {mi  Ptim.  xil  13)  in 
from  the  pen  of  CaMini  Parmcm*!*,  and  rttiiwig  ar^- 
mentii  may  be  adduced  ia  support  of  this  opiuiou  ; 
but,  on  the  wholo,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  frt>ni  sonie  [ier&o4i  younijer 
and  htilding  a  less  dititiuguitilied  po&itiou  than 
Cauius  Pormensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  i\  little  po^in  in  hexauitjters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  iji  which  it  i»  set  forth,  that  the  Thm- 
cian  bard,  nlthouji^h  at  fitTst  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deviating  per»«verance,  at  length  acquired  that 
heAvt^nly  »kill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  chanii 
the  ears  of  liiitening  rocks  and  woods,  and  dmw 
t]iem  in  his  train.  These  veniea  were  firvt  pulj- 
Iished  hy  Achilles  Statins  in  bis  edition  of  Suctifniiia, 
"*  de  Cliur,  Hhetor."  and  we  are  there  told  by  thi» 
editor  tliat  they  were  found  among  the  Bntltii 
ami  coinmankated  to  him  by  a  ver}'  learned 
youth,  Sur'toiiiuB  QLindriiaxuiua ;  they  were  pub- 
li  filled  again  by  Fahriciui  in  his  notes  to  Be  nee. 
//err.  €kt  1034,  as  having  been  difi^ovf.red  anew 
at  Florence  by  Pctnii  Vietoriui,  and  nro  to  bo 
found  in  Bumianifd  AnMoyuA  (i.  112,  or  n. 
112,  cd  jleyer),  in  WerusdorTs  Poekm  Lutim 
Minores  (vol.  ii-  p.  3H>)»  ^^*^  many  other  colleo- 
tions.  Various  con)licttug  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  thi«  pit^ce^ 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  tmuie  of  Cas^ius 
Parmeusis  or  Cassius  Scverus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antoniua  TLylchiuft,  a 
native  of  Cosenta  in  Calabria,  a  distinguihfiicd  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Danicle,  Naples,  1 762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  bis  edition  of  the  Antho- 
bgiiL  An  cnlition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Pmnkfort,  15li5,  8vo*,  and  two  yeara  afurwarda 
**Cassiu*  of  Parma  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitmeuii  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  hv  Roger  IlawUiis  of  Lincutirs 
Inn,  8vo,  Lond.  \m:'  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.     fScjtaVA.J 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'IIUS.     [SitvsBUa.] 

CASisOTlS  {Knc(runU),  a  Pamosuan  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cat* 
sotift  at  Di^pbi*  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy*  (Paus.  x»  2i. 
§  50  (L,  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  {Katrrakla),  the  nymph  of  the 
CastaJian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Paniassmu 
She  was  regard ed  ns  a  daughter  of  Acbclous  (Pans. 
X.  tJ.§5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  betiolf 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (LutaL 
a*i  Stilt,  TkA.  I  097.)  Others  derived  the  nana 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalins,  who  was  eithar  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  A^ioUo  and  fitthar  of 
Delphis,  who  came  ^m  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Delpliiniiin  Apollo, 
(Ilgeo,  ad  Horn,  hynm.  in  Ap*M,  p.  Li  11.)  A  third 
account  makes  CajitaliuB  a  son  of  Delphus  ;ind  father 
of  Thyia.  (Paus.  vii-  1 6.  §  b\  x.  6.  §  2.)      (L-  8*] 

CASTA^LIDES  (KairraAfJSti),  the  Casiaiian 
nj-mphs,  by  which  the  Muses  arc  sometimes  desig- 
fuited,  as  the  CostaUan  spring  was  sacred  to  theuu 
(Theocrit.  vii.  14B  ;  Mmial,  vii.  lU)      [L.  S.J 

CASTA'LTUS,     [Castalia.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Cutamantalede«,  a  SfN* 
qiuitian,  K4-i:(i*d  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  father  had  held  before  him,  at  tlie  in> 
ftti^'dtion  of  Drgetorix,  about  it.  c.  50.  (Caui.  B>  Ck 
i.  .1) 

1  »*1 
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CASTOR* 

'  CAST! N  US,  a  general  of  ttio  emperor  llono- 
ililv  wlio  »-M  tent,  in  a.  d.  422,  with  an  army 
into  Spaui  agiiin«t  the  Vamlalfl.  At  the  tame 
time  BonifarhiR,  nnothcr  geuc^rol  of  Honohui,  wai 
likewiM  engaged  a^inst  the  VandaU  in  Spain^ 
bat  Ciutinui  nfli-nded  him  wi  much  by  hi*  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  ctindu^t,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honorius,  in 
A.  n.  4*23,  CiL«tiniig  waa  believed  to  be  lupporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  aoid  occordinigly 
when  the  usurper  waa  put  to  death  in  A.  D.  425, 
Cfutinui  waa  sent  into  erilo.  (Proep.  Aqnit. 
Ckroo.  Jniffrr,  p.  651,  ed.  RotiadL)  [L.  8.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydwcwa,  [Dio»curl] 
CASTOft,  grandwn  of  Deiotarm.     [Dkiota- 

CASTOR  (Kitrrwp),  nther  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  ACassilia,  or  of  Galatio,  was  a  Greek  gTammanan 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  surnamtrd  ♦lAo^/Aaior, 
and  is  usually  beHcved  to  have  lived  al)«iut  the 
time  i>f  Cicero  and  Julius  Cofsar  lie  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Siiidaa  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bcmhardy,  the  lail  editor) :  L  *A»wypa4»^  rmy 
SoAoffflTOifpa'nTffiiin'wi',  in  two  book««  2»  Xpoi^rird 
^roif/wTo,  which  is  also  referr\;d  to  by  Apollodor»« 
(ii.  1.  §  3).  3.  W§pi  iwix*ifrtm<^i'f^K  iti  nine  lx>nlc«. 
\t  Ufpl  -wuBovs^  in  two  bwnks,  /».  TXrftX  rou  Sfi\ov^ 
6.  T*x*^  fyrfTopiKi^,  «f  whitih  a  portion  is  still  ex* 
tnnt  ntid  printed  in  Wal«'ii  lihatort*  Gnt&i  (iii.  p. 
712,  A:c).  To  these  works  Clinton  (Fatt.  IhlL 
iii.  p,  .'j4f))  addii  a  great  chronological  work  {XP^ 
Miwi  or  x/H>*'dAo7i!«),  which  is  rt*f*»rri'd  to  ftcvtml 
times  by  Eusebius  {Oirtm.  mi  Aftn.  SB9,  ltJl,6<J2^ 
&C,),  thwtgh  it  is  not  qtiitij  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  KinHj  work  as  the  xp^trwd  dryt^f^ara  men- 
tioned above*  He  is  freqaently  reff  rred  to  as  an 
authority  in  hirtorical  matters,  though  noUistoricnl 
work  is  specftied,  «o  thitt  tho«e  references  may  n1- 
Itidf  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  ( Kiiseh. 
i*raep.  Evtmff.  x.  3,  Chro»,  i,  \  3,  p,  'AG ;  Jn»tin 
Mart.  Par^/wn.  ad  (inwc*  p.  9.)  His  partblity  to 
the  R^tntans  it  indicated  by  his  stmianie ;  but  m 
what  niaiU)«?r  in*  shewed  this  partiulity  is  unknown, 
thmigh  tt  nmy  have  beeti  in  a  work  tnetjtioned  by 
Plotarrh  {Quttest,^{&m,  H,  1%  conip.  Ih  /a.  et  (h. 
D>1),  in  which  he  oomjmrrd  the  itifitilutioits  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagnraa.  8uiiln«  de- 
«eril*es  the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
•on-in-law  of  the  Galatbn  king  Dv*ioiums  ^«vbotn, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senotor!),  wlio  iiot- 
wiihstanding  afterwards  put  l«  death  both  Co>lor 
wtd  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 

r'not  him  before  Cnesar, — evid<rntly  alluding  to 
affiiir  in  whieh  Cicero  defended  Deiotams.  The 
CmImt  whom  Stiidaa  thus  mftkies  m  rektive  of  Lkoo* 
tama,  appeftTt  to  be  the  unio  mi  tht  C^tor  men- 
iianod  hy  Stmbo  (xii.  p.  598 ;  cotnp.  Ctea,  B.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  somaiued  Saocondariiia,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Detotanti,  and  was  pnt  U*  d*wih  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  Bay  the  least,  «ztr«iiiety  doubtful  whiv 
ther  the  rhetorician  had  any  euniieiion  with  the? 
fiuBily  of  Detotams  at  alb  The  Castor  who  brought 
Doiotami  into  peril  is  eKpn*asly  called  a  gmhd«on 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  younn  man  at  ih»  time 
(u.  C  44)  when  Cicero  spokf  fur  Deiotinis.  (tic. 
pm  DeioL  1,  10.)  Now  we  have  wm  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  rrtferrcd  to  in  the 
ii^idiotheea  of  Aptdlodonis,  who  died  sooiewbere 
shout  lu  c  1 40,  The  cunetusion,  tbsiefbre,  must 
V,  thju  tlie  ri»etorii.4nn  Caatur  must  hate  lirod  at 
balWo  tho  time  of  Apoflodorua,  at  the  latest. 
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about  B.  tL  1 50»  and  am  hafo  hid  B» 
with  the  Deiotarm  for  whom  Cloem  ifok^  ((W 
pore  Votsiav  X*«  //"f.  Orate,  p.  $<K2,  e^.  H>iil^ 
mami;  OretH,  Onomad,  7WI  iL  p.  1 38^  in  t«>th  il 
which  there  is  orach  confusion  about  C*it«r.)[L&] 
CASTOR  (Ki(<rr«df ),  a  diatingoiahad  dtboi  d 
Pbanagoria,  who  h&d  oiic«  been  lU  twaCai  kf 
Trrphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithndates  the  GtBt, 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  PBapey* 
came  to  PhAna|oria,  CMtafr  avengvd  hiawElf  by 
murdering  Tryphon*  Pompey  oRerwards  haaaB 
ed  him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Rmmb  pM* 
pie.     ( Appian,  Mitkrid.  1 08,  1 1 4*)         (1*  &) 

CASTUR^  the  chaniberfain  and  enidesty 
adviser  of  Septimius  SevenuL  Batng  iht  MM 
upright  of  ail  the  courtiejv,  he  betane  ■■  thjael  if 
■iispicion  and  hatred  to  CanMUh^  who  ipsa  is 
ccnding  the  throne  immediate j  |Nit  him  la  imtk 
having  failed  in  an  att^ipt,  during  the  (jlKiaerf 
Sevcms,  to  destmy  him  by  tnWhery.  [\)km 
Cttsa.  \%rn,  14,  Ixtvii,  \,)  (W,  %.\ 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  «»  Ism  li 
Nismea  about  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  hei  had  a 
ter.  The  family  bt^ng  facd.  with  htAj  Baal,i^^Mi 
to  s<!panite,  in  order  that  they  nnfthi  dcvele  llflr 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  rrtigiiMs 
ments,  and  ihrif  lives  to  sechitano  and 
Accordingly,  tliey  foimde<l  an  abbrv  aad  a 
in  Provence ;  the  bnnbiuid  f«ii«d  to  th» 
the  wife  and  her  dttUL'V  "    'tt^r  t^  isllvii^ 

ter.     Then?  ts  9lill  '  u*r  iddnMlilf 

Castor  to  Cansinnu*  [i  ..  ...  ],  soBeitin*  »^ 
mntion  with  rrgnnl  to  the  mles  obwr 
monasteries  ef  Pitlestine  and  Eg^-pt*  'J ' 
WHS  speedity  compljed  ivilh,  and  produced  ti* 
work  **  Instttutiones  CoenoWiinim,**  dediralfj  Is 
Cniilor,  which  was  foHowed  hr  the  "ColkJiawi 
l^atrum,*"  addressiHl  to  his  brot&tiv  l^«iiti«»  TW 
death  of  Cantor  took  ptoee  in  Srp)tMiber,  41f»  Wf 
are  told  by  Vincent  St,  Lanrcnt,  tn  t W*  Biagiafitt 
lluiverseiie,"  that  at  a  f»Mf-nt  yr^l  th#  aicbm 
of  the  cuthednU  of  A| «  :  >.  tifrsl  B 

cnnoniied  prebitA,  in  "tuM  eitk 

rinnmstantiol  details  an  iuu  iivii4«l»«^  •aottel  (i 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned^  whkk  Si  OMfati 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  ftpit  disaot«^ 
by  Ga«et,  waa  prvfized  to  the  "^  I  nsUtutMUaa*'  H 
his  edition  of  Caasiaaiua,  and  repiiblj*h«d  in  t«^ 
rom'ct  fnrm,  from  a  MS.  in  the  R«7«l  IMaj « 
Paris  by  DnUiie  in  hvs  edition  of  sdvJaBSs  arf 
VitieenliitM  Liniiensis,  Paris,  10<>3«  fllVih,  aii  * 
the  reprint  at  liremen.  \r,m\,  tto. ,  it  k^^%mk 
in  the  edition  of  Vii^^  ,  I <J6|I.  ( Skleia^ 

mann«  lW»f.  l*ntrum  /  j  [W.  ft] 

CAJ^TOR,  ANTt>-Mi  >,  no  smtBMt  htaail 
at  Hnnie  in  the  tirvt  ctMittiry  aAsr  dteiiL  «la  h 
sevenil  times  quoted  and 
enjoyed  a  gr*«l  rr^uital  ion- 
garden  of  his  own  ( which 
oo  record),  and  Itvad 
in  perfect  hadth  both  of  hodj 
if,  N,  31XV,  S.) 

C  AS  i  (Ml,  TARCONBA'RtUS.QiaiMi,wik 
Dory  bus,  gave  ^100  hofieiiieo  to  Natftf^aMftt 
H.  c.  40.     (Ca^  if.  €\  ill.  I.) 

CASTO'RION  iKturtopim*),  vl  ^d^  k  mm 
ttoi.  (x,  p.4i»4)  ••  thvadlktftf 

a  |i  iich    be  <|uet»«  a 

but  tiuUiov  lUTMiTTi  13  known  abottl  hiM.     {1*^1 


neutioiMid  hf  ttaf^  li> 
1,  posaaaaad  a  Isw^ 
tlspmtlftUyihtMirt 
A  ahmindfi^ 
rudiriBiL  mk 


CATILINA. 

U'CIUS.     L  M.  CASTRJCirR,  the  chief 
of  Ptacenua,  who  refused  to  give  hoa- 
Ciu  Papirini  Oirbo,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  town  m  o,  c.  84.     (Vul.  Max,  ti.  2.  § 

m 

■■L  M.  CASTRrcjiTS,  II  Roman  merchajit  In  Aib, 
B>  nceivcd  &  public  funeral  from  the  inhablunta 
af  Smjmi.  (Cic  proFtaec  23,  ^].)  Ht>  is  pro- 
InbU  the  nme  penon  aa  the  M.  Ca&tricius  mc.*n> 
tioBed  in  the  Verrine  Omdona  {iiL  30),  but  mutt 
bt  djffiprttnt  fram  the  one  tpoketi  of  in  is.  c.  44 
I  AtL  xii.  2B),  at  Ifae  vpeech  for  FLicctu,  in 
the  death  of  the  former  k  rcearded,  wis 
1  as  earij  aa  a.  c.  59* 
CASTiticiua  gav»  infonnation  to  Anguitnt 
( the  aootpiracy  of  Muiena*     (Sust  ^ufjr* 

jf  CAFraicius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
with  A.  Oeliiiia,  bj  whom  he  is  frc- 
idy  mentioned.  (GelL  i.  6,  xL  15.  xiii.  21 ; 
Front.  Epi*t.  il  %  p.  210.) 
CASTRrNins  PARTUS,  [Paetus.] 
C ASTRfV N I  US  PA  KT  US.  [  Pa  ETCft.] 
ITAFTBATES  (  KaraMrnt)^  occura  (u  a 
of  tevefTil  godt.  1.  Of  ZcuBi^  who  i« 
ribed  hj  it  aa  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
I  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
Dljxnpia.  (Paua.  v'.  14.  $  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
I  which  bad  bc«n  «truck  by  lightning,  L  i^.  on 
which  Zena  Cataehntes  hod  deicended,  were  «ncrod 
to  bim.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid,  and  Hesych.  jr.  n) 
t.  Of  Acberon^,  being  the  fint  river  to  which  the 
ihada*  descended  in  the  lower  worlds  3.  Of 
ikpfiUfii  who  wat  invoked  by  thi«  name  to  gnmt  a 
mp^  w?tom  home  {nofrditkais)  to  thf>»e  who  were 
6ISI-.  ''  u»d,     (Kiirip.  J»a«"/r.  1358  ;    SclioL 

►i  ^h  1416.)     4.  Of  n^nuci,  who  con- 

kij^  4u^  n.jjrtdc«  into  Hade*.  (Schol.  aJAritfopL 

^^■SkMANTAXEPES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
M  Hhe  former  half  of  tbe  fint  centttry  B.  c.^  hud 
HBOrived  the  title  of  friend  from  the  tenate  and 
ip  FUtnan  people,  (Cai^s,  fi.  G.  i.  3.) 
■CATAMITUS,  ll)e  Ilonmn  name  for  Gany- 
Kde«,  of  which  it  i&  only  u  coiTupt  form.  (Pbut. 
Mtma*cL  I  ±  34  ;  Ke»t.  tf.  r.  fhtumifum,}  [L.  S.] 
CATHA'RSIUS  (Ka^a/wioj),  the  purifjcr  or 
cr,  a  fevmame  of  Zeus  under  wbicb  he  in  con- 
Lion  with  Niee  hud  a  temple  at  Olympio. 
ua.T.  14.  «  (».)  [L,  S.j 

CATIE'NUS,  dt'stribed  by  Cicero  aa  a  low 
fellow,  but  of  ( <iuefitri4in  rank,  who  was 
'  with  Q.  Cicem.  <  Cic.  wl  Qu.  Fr.  I  2.  g  2.) 
KATILI'NA,  U  SETtOlUS,  tfie  descendant 
AD  ancient  pairiciiin  family  which  bad  aunk 
ioio  poverty,  (im  appean  in  bif<tory  aa  a  lealom 
pKttiaan  of  Sulhi.  lluring  the  horron  of  the  great 
pfOBcription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed^ 
UJSh  hia  own  hand,  hit  brotber-in-kw,  Q.  Uaeciliui, 
fcpribed  at  a  quiet  inoffeniire  man,  and  hiiving 
Hbtd  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
KMiirttts  Oruiidianusr  the  kincman  and  fcUow- 
kovntman  of  Ci«eTO,  cut  oflT  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  tnnmph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  acctiset  him 
b  two  pWeat  i^U,  32,  Cu?,  10]  of  hartng  mur- 
land  hk  own  brother  at  the  aame  period,  under 
WCOfltttBiieea  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  it  pro* 
hdbly  BOtoe  etnifiiaton  here  between  the  brother  and 
khf)  hnvther-^in-litw.  for  Sallu^t,  when  enumerating 
\h»  crimes  af  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  ftuted 
1  »uch  a  m^n strong  deed  ai  this  to  the  block 
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eittologue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reddest  extraTaganoo,  and  in  the  ufsen  tnduJ^ 
gunce  of  every  via*  j  aJthoigh  he  was  knawn  tn 
have  bcpn  giiiJty  of  varioua  n<:t»  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  dehinchery;  althoujj^h  be  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Veatid  Fabin^ 
tistor  of  Terenti'i;  and  although  it  wn&  said  and  \iO* 
lievcd  tbat  he  had  made  away  with  bis  first  wifo 
and  afterwardft  with  bis  son,  in  mrder  that  he  might 
wed  the  fiiir  and  r'ldi  but  worthless  Aurelia  Ore*- 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  prcjience  of  a  gmxsnup 
step-child,  yet  tins  complicated  inikiny  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  h]»  regular  political  advanco- 
ment, — for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  pmetor  in 
E.  c.  6Bf  was  goremor  of  Africa  tluring  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  retuntcd  to  Eoma  in  bti,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  far  the  consulship.  The  electiua 
for  Ga  was  carrit^d  by  P.  Autroniua  Paetua  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  loon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  pkcea  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers^  L.  Aurelioa 
Cotta  and  L.  l^tanliut  Torqaatus,  Catiline,  who 
wai  de»irou8  of  becoming  a  candidate,  bnving  bcea 
di&quiiliiied  in  con«equeuoe  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppreision  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Chtdiii4 
Pulchcr^  afterwards  m  celebrated  as  the  iniplacablo 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  diKappolntp 
ment,  Autronias  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Cjilpumitii  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  fiunily,  but  turbulenl,  iieedj,  , 
iind  ppoflignte,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Copitol,  after  which  AutruniuA  and  Catilina 
were  to  Mite  tlie  fasces,  and  Pi^  was  to  be  dea- 
ptitched  with  au  anuy  to  occupy  the  Spoins.  Soma 
ruuiouTs  of  what  wa«  in  c»ntfinpkLioQ  hAmgbeen 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
the  conspirators  were  induced  to  d«lay  the  execa- 
tion  of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  rt- 
ftulving  at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  tha 
Icjidiiig  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  masiacie. 
Thiii  extraordinary  design  ia  said  to  hare  been 
fru«tr:ited  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  tlie  signal  pn^ 
matuiijily,  befure  the  wbole  of  die  armed  agents  had 
a^^Mubted,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combiiiutioMs.  The  danger  bi'iug  paaU  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  nbortiva  attempt  j  but  the 
proceedings  were  qnashrd  by  the  interoeBsion  of  a 
tribune.  Tlie  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  coni- 
mon  discQBdion,  and  no  one  scenu  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  whik  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  CrasBti%  and  Jtdiua 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic.  de  pe^.  Qm»,  %  Ac.  i  Anoniua  in  Toffm 
coftd,  and  m  Omul;  SelL  CWk/.  15^18  s  lir* 
EpH,  101 ;  Dion  Caaa«  xxxvi  27  ;  Sneton*  JdL  9  ; 
Cic  pro  SuU&y  1 — 24,  pro  Mmrm.  SB,  fro  OatL  4, 
m  ChiiL  I  C.)     [Comp,  p.  540,  k] 

Encounnged  rather  than  diiheartened  by  a  failtira 
which  had  to  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  10  distinctly  demonstrated  the  pmcticability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  waa  soon  after  i  a  c.  fi5), 
left  completely  unfettered  liy  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  reinlt  secured,  it  was  aUeged, 
by  the  liboml  bribes  administered  to  tite  Bcciuar  aa 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  hara 
dctennined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  nnmcrous  body  of  snpporterv;  to  extend 
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lh'«  sphere  of  opt^miioriB,  and  to  orgBmiiB  a  ttoie 
enoipr^hciifivo  luid  »w<*cping  scheme  af  detlmclii»iL 
A(X'or4liiigl%%al>out  the  Ikeginiiuig  of  Jaiie^  b»c  G4, 

Imt\m\i\f  fcoud  after  ilio  »iJcceftAful  iermiiialioii  of 
iiA  second  triiil,  wheu  culled  to  account  for  Ihe 
blood  which  he  had  ihed  duiiag  the  protcriptioD  of 
Siilitt  (Dion  Com.  xxxvii.  J 6),  he  began,  while 
csuivaftinig  rigormulj  for  Uio  oonAulship,  to  tound 
the  dinpocidons  of  Tanmti  persons,  bj  pointing 
I'Ul  W6  pntbabk  iucccm  of  a  grefti  revolu^ 
t^onorj  iiiovoiuen(«  and  the  bright  profpect  of 
povr«r  nnd  pnilit  opened  up  to  lU  promoi^ 
ori.  After  having  thui  aiccrtained  the  temper 
of  ditfcrcnt  indivtdiudis  he  cjillcd  together  thote 
who  from  their  necessities  their  chamcters,  and 
their  fieutimentA,  vtetv  likely  to  be  ma»t  cagei*  and 
ttinsi  reftolute  in  the  uudertaking.  The  meeting, 
ticcardiug  to  Sallust,  was  attt'uded  by  elevcta  teD*- 
inrt,  by  four  members  of  the  etjuefttrian  ofder, 
atid  bj  several  meu  of  rank  and  influence  from 
tlie  prorincLid  to^vnt.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentidos  Sara,  who  hnd  been  coniul 
ill  &C.  7U  but  having  been  passed  oTor  by  the 
cetipors  bad  lost  hU  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  MOW  seeking  to  n*cover  by  standing  a  »€>cond 
ttiQje  for  the  pmetorthip  (Dion  Co&s.  ucxviL  30)  i 
C,  Comeliiis  Cetbegus,  c^tinguishod  throughout 
by  hi*  impatience^  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
songuimiry  noh<nce  (Soil.  Qj/.  43 ;  Cic«  pro  SiUL 
1  li) ;  P.  Autroniut  spoken  of  above  i  L.  Caasius 
L^mginiis,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
fthip,  duO  and  heavy,  but  bloodtbirtty  withal  (Cic^ 
m  Git,  iii.  4—6  j  Pro  Sutla^  13) ;  L.  Vargunteiui, 
who  bud  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestorship,  and  liad  subsequently  been  coo- 
«t«miied  for  hribery  {Pro  Sufi  5,  6^.  IB);  L.  Cal- 
miniius  I^  siia,  tribune  elect  ;  Puhlius  and  Scrvius 
Sullap  nephi'ws  of  the  dictator;  M.  Partius  Luecsi 
(Cic.  M  Cht,  i.  4,  il  6,  Pro  S^,  %  18);  Q. 
Antiiuii  J  Q4  Curiiis ;  M.  Fidrius  Nubilior ;  L. 
Siiitiliufl  I  P.  Oabiiiius  Capilo  ;  C.  Comeliua  In 
addition  to  the-M;,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  oo« 
hility  were  known  to  tie  favourably  inclined  although 
tiiey  bad  not  openly  conmiitted  theinsolve^  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Cnuuius 
and  Caesar,  altboogh  the  repcirt  doc»  nut  appear  to 
have  gained  geneml  belief.    [Comp.  p.  ^4\,  b,] 

At  thii  asMttibly  Catiline,  aftt  t  upon 

m  noinlMr  of  toptes  calculated  tu  i  i^na- 

tMNi  Mid  ttinmbkle  the  cupidity  ui  um  «utiKuce, 
pmeoeded  to  devakm  hb  ebjeetamid  nwaswk  tie 
pMposed  tbat  all  debts  should  becMXnlled»Uiat  the 
moat  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proeertbed,  and  tliat 
all  oSces  of  honour  and  enioltunent  should  be  di- 
vided nmong  the  assodatet,  while  for  support  he 
daunted  upon  Pito  in  Hither  ^pain,  l\  8ittiu» 
Nuoerioitt  with  tlie  amy  in  Muuritaoia,  and  at 
hoioe  confidently  antictpated  the  co-opemtian  of  C. 
Autonitis,  whom  be  expected  to  be  chown  consul  aloiig 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  fonncd 
a  coalition  with  bim  for  tlie  purpoiMS  ut  excluding 
Ciratra.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
miraMure  deaiaged  tbese  eaiottUtions.  Cicero  and 
C.  AutuniuB  were  rattinkei«  tbe  ^rmer  nearly  unaoi- 
uHmMly,  tbe  btter  by  a  imaU  minority  oter  Catiline, 
'i'hit  disappointment  while  il  incieaard  if  postihle 
tbe  bitterness  orbiifunuioiiity  tuwiirds  the  dominant 
juirty  funone  the  aristocracy  and  th>*  independent 
port!  '   "  i.lrn.d  bim  more 

-*^  ^li  figris.     I^arge 
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or  on  the  credit  nf  his  friends  ; 

and  otW  warlike  sUires  wri«  aecivtlf 

wene  levied  in  V5irii>«a*  i«irts  of  tt«}y«  ( 

the  neighbourhood  of  Fa(!«ulaef  aoder  llui 

tcndence  of  C*  Manlius,  an  experieiK04 

one  of  tbe  veteran  centurions  of  tktlbi  (D^j 

xxxvii.  30)4  and  numerous  adbcTMAts  weft      

from  the  most  desperate  dassea,  iiadmlinf  net  •  A* 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  aHeapla  aW  wm 
made  in  vanoui  quartan  to  ^n  orer  iWiiim; 
■nd  it  was  detecmiiied,  wben  iIm  critlnl  mmm 
sbodd  arrive  fbr  an  open  dcmoiuttaitle^.  to  m  to 
to  the  city  in  many  difiomt  plaoca  at  tbe  aHs 
instant,  and  to  sbmgbter  tbe  wellrdispoee^  |iMM 
of  tbe  population  in  the  tumult,  Mesawluk  ^ 
the  midst  of  three  ext«*nsire  prepofBliaDai  Qfiib 
agnin  (63)  stood  candidate  for  tbe  oonanlubBpy  mi 
ujed  every  elTort  to  get  fid  of  CieefVi  vte  MtliB 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  aB  bia  Iwel  tisiliiirf 
moehiuations.  Nor  was  this  wondeiliil,laf  heaM 
c^untemuui.'d  &om  a  quarter  wheuee  he  WfifNkB^ 
cd  no  danger.  One  of  the  most  h^gl^borii,  ak^ 
donecU  but  at  the  same  time,  weak  lUid  taniklii^ 
among  the  conspiiatota^  waa  a  oiTtain  Q.  Caas^ 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senato  br  thea» 
sors  on  account  of  tbe  tfi&mj  of  hie  Ilk*  Us 
man  had  long  oonsoited  with  n  noble 
Puhia,  who  appHUi  to  have  oe<|iurBd 
troul  over  hi«  mind,  and  to  hare  boen  mi^tltir 
poftitary  of  nil  his  S''<reta»  Flit«|ft»  alamri  If  db 
intelligence  ubtoined  from  b«f  lotW«  difi^iA  «lrt 
she  had  learned  to  sevi^ml  <»f  her  ftOqjaiiataMMtti 
through  them,  opened  a  cnrreipolld«IM  «llh  O^^ 
to  whom  she  reguUHy  eotnmiutkatod  ill  the  ftsA' 
colors  she  could  col]«ctt  end  at  l^aglh  ptgamiid 
Curius  himielf  to  turn  trnitor  and  belnj  hk  tm 
rndes.  Thus  tho  consul  was  at  once  put  JB  fm 
si*8«ion  of  every  urtuoi-t-'^.^^  i^  -^"^nesjl  iiniiTij 
and  was  enable^l  to  I  watch  e««  tb 

conduct   of   every   \wi.  ai  whoai  dtoDit 

waa  to  be  apprehended,  Uv  itupartiiig  to  ac*f«u 
extent  his  feuirs  oud  suspieiuns  ta  tbr  senatflrv  iM 
motii^Ml  men,  be  '  r. « iin^  of 

and  «ii|^ion  td  id  boand 

together,  by  the  i  aitoitwl,  all  eto 

having  property  to  hme  luiked  lurward  with 
to  confuaion  and  ammrhy  ;  Antuiiius,  wbo* 
fuilh  ^0$  more  than  duulitfut,  hf  gained  tutnkjM 
once  assigning  to  him  the  pruvmoc  of  " 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a 
body  of  friendi  and  depeudatitt  wau  tt 
bim  whenever  he  appeaivd  in  pub  lie.  Thtse  p*- 
liminajry  measures  being  completed,  he  itow  ««MH 
to  dpeak  more  openly  t  prevailed  upon  the  ooflli^ 
di'fer  the  cuusular  ele«:tioii*  in  order  thai  the  tsm 
of  public  al£urft  miglit  be  fully  int^stigMedsaaiA 
lengtli,  on  the  '2 1  ^i  of  October,  opm^  dciMBad 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  IfiaaHi^  li^ 
dieted  that  in  six  days  &om  thai  tiive  Ibwi 
would  take  the  held  in  npen  war,  and  thirt  thi  9ii 
wii  tbe  period  fixed  fur  the  murder  of  Ilia  hnftv 
men  is  tne  eommon  wealth,  ^aeh  ««*  Ibe  eaoilir 
nation  produced  by  these  dieebtimpa  thai  mmg  d 
tliose  who  oouiidered  tliemaelfei  pfcaliaily  eloi^ 
ious  instantly  flod  imta  Kone,  and  Uie  MBOto  hsif 
now  thorougbly  rouMsd^  poeaed  the  ilsinfmi  d^ 
mum,  in  virtue  of  which  the  cooanls  were  jnii^ 
for  tbe  time  bomu  ^  ith  absolute  p^wer,  b«th  uH 
and  military.  'Ihus  supported*  Ckvfw  %mk  ■ib 
pm^titiimt  that  the  Comitia  pnsaodoir  wiltovta^ 
4.ut1i[L..k  ur  cveu  attempt  at  viokruce^  nltbim^  M 
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itd^  upon  ibe  mtgittmtM  bad  been  meditated. 
CMiiine  wtm  ■fun  rejected  ;  woa  forth  viith  im- 
fMcbed  of  iieditkni,  under  the  Pkiiiian  Iaw«  by  L. 
Awiilhit  PauUu*  ;  wa*  forced  to  aUiiidon  thes  ex* 
pfctetiofi  he  had  enlertained  of  turpriaing  ike  strong 
fcitRM  of  Practiette,  which  would  have  formed  on 
idminhlQ  baae  for  hU  warlike  opentiioti»  ;  and 
Ibimd  himself  every  botir  more  and  inort*  clo«ely 
confined  and  prcMed  faj  the  net  in  which  be  wns  ' 
■Blaagled  thmugh  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driren 
tedftipair  by  thi«  accumulation  of  dtEiippointineiiti 
■ttd  dangers  be  r&aolved  at  O11C0  to  bring  mtttt*;r<»  to 
A  criiit»  and  no  longtii-  to  waste  time  by  pur«crvediig 
in  m  Ooutie  of  policy  in  which  he  hnd  bt'en  m  ra- 
p«nt«d)y  foiled.  Accordingly,  while  he  itill  en- 
deavnnrMl  to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta- 

t»«ii       '         'iic<»*  and  by  offering  to  pbice  himself 

V'>  imul  aiid  AurTcilknce  of  M.  ]^pidu&, 

of  '-^  J  -  ...iUrj^  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Miia'ellu&,  in 
whoc«  house  he  actually  took  up  his  nbcide,  or  even 
of  Cicero  hiniBelf  j  on  the  night  of  the  Uth  of  No- 
Tcnber  be  met  the  ringleudf^rs  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  after  coin  plaining  of  their 
Inekwatdnefla  and  inactivicy,  ijiftinned  them  Uiat  he 
had  dMfAteliad  Manlini  to  Ktruria,  Septimius  of 
I,  lo  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
nf  less  note  to  dlfibnnt  parts  of  Italy  to 
open  war,  and  to  organise  a  g«nenil  revolt  of 
slave  population.  He  added  that  he  was  desi- 
rotts  to  place  himself  at  the  htsad  of  hii  troops^  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  Arst  pluco  to 
rBDove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.  Upon  this  L.  Vat^gunteius,  a  eetia- 
bt,  and  C. Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
Man  early  hour  the  following  momiug  to  tlie  bottse 
m  the  coDsnl,  to  make  their  way  into  hit  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
to  stab  him  on  the  spot  The  whole  of  tbi'&e 
'  ingswere  instaullv  repurted  to  their  intended 
th«  BMassina,  when  they  presented  tht-m- 
nfnsed  admisuon,  and  certain  intelli- 
_  been  now  ivceired  that  the  rtbfdlion 
ly  broken  out  ,on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Ckero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
the  eexiate  which,  far  greater  security,  had 
toed  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
there  d«^vex%d  his  cele butted  onilion, 
tandem  aboterc,  C^itilina,  patientta 
which  paralysed  the  tmitor,  not  so  much  by 
30  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
which  it  dispiayod  with  all  hit  most 
eootrivance^  C»iilinif,  who  upon  his  en- 
tad  been  avoidiHl  b}-  all,  and  was  Kitting  alone 
ft  bench  irum  which  every  one  had  sbnuik,  rcnc 
refit  J  irith  downcast  countenance,  and  in  huiubk 
iti  Implored  the  kdieis  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
iBfiiet  of  an  npstart  fbreigner  ngiiuJist 
bleod  in  Rome ;  bat  ecorcdy  bad  he 
wbes  his  wotils  were  drowned  by  the 
of  ^  enemy ^  and  **  parricide*'  which  bunt 
the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
ttd  emies  on  iiis  lips.  On  his  return  home 
that  then  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
led  foe,  mid  that  the  strict  wAitk  kept 
It  the  city  leodervd  tumult  and  hzt^ raising 

if  not  impoieible  for  the  present  ;  he  re- 

Btfv«d  to  strike  some  deeisive  blow  before  troops 
Bttid  be  leriod  to  oppose  him,  and  accordii^ly 
«Bviaf  the  chief  eontronl  of  a^n  at  Rome  in  tl^ 
Imads  of  Lsnlnlos  and  Cethegus,  with  the  piomiae 
to  moivh  «ith  all  speed  to  their 
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ivpport  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  eet 
in  the    dead     of  night     (8th — ^iJth     NovetabefJJlJ 
and  after  remniniug  for  a  fuw  days  with  his  adi  | 
heri^nts  in  the  neighbourhriod  of  Arretium,  whrrif 
he  tisiiumed  the  haca  and  other  eniigns  of  lawful  | 
military  command,  proceedeii  to  the  camp  of  Miua-  ] 
lius,   having   previoufily  addressed  letlcni   ti>   tht 
moct  difctiiigtiii^bed  consiilora  and  otherst  wlcmnlyJ 
protettiJig  hi»  innrxrenco,  and  declanng  that  unahM  i 
to  resiii  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemiei  he  Ihu1> 
determined  to  retire  to  MorseiJtes  that  he  might  i 
preserve  bis  country  from  agitation  and  disturb^ 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when    the  flight  of  Catiline  n-ai  * 
known f  Cicero  delivered  his  second  ftpecirh^  which 
was  addressed   to  the  people  in  the  fonim»  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catilioe  and  Mnnliu* 
public  enemies^  despatched  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etniria,  Picenuni,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  diilricts  from  which  danger  was  a^ 
prehcndcd,  directed   the  conftuls  lo    bold    a    levy  i 
vtiih  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antnnius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  tliat  Cicero  should  mmain  to 
guard   the   city ;  otferiJig   at   the  same   time  an  ^ 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free  i 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  givA  J 
such   inFonnation  ta  might  lead  to  ibo  disco veij  < 
and  conviciion  of  the  conspirators  within  the  wiUlia^ 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates  ] 
most  strongly  the  di&at!Wiioa  of  the  lower  ek 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage!!  of  this  (jr<>clam»- 
tiou,  and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deiM^rted  from 
the  rebel  standard.     This  circomatonce  tlireatcned 
to  prove  a  aouroe  of  must  serious  euibarmssmeni. 
Although  the  eztstence  of  the  conspimcy  and  tht . 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates^  but  to  the  public  at  largo^  1 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  ijidi* 
vidiial^,  for  Curius,   while  he   £fiithfii%  suppliod  ' 
secret  intelligence,  couM  not  come  forward  openly 
without  Ufuiling  himself  f«r  ever,  and  at  the  1 
time  depriving  the  government  of  it*  most  poweis  , 
fit]  Ruiiliiu'y,     But  »ui:h  steadfAstDess  of  puipott 
did  not  ejtteud  to  cerudn  foreigners  belonging  to  i  * 
race  proverhixd  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightnr 
of  their  faith.     There  was  at  liume  at  thi»  period  ' 
a  party  of  Allabrogt**,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grie^'onces.     Their  suit^  however,  bad  not  prui^  , 
pt'nnl,  and   their  complain ts  of  the  cupidity  of  thii  | 
magistrates  and  of  the  indilTerenco  of  the  senato 
were  open  and  loud.     LenLulu^  conceiving  that  ; 
their  discontent  might  be  mado  available  ioT  hii 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenas,  a  vcedman,  who,  in   tlm 
course  of  mercantile  trtntactioos,  had  become  ao-  ! 
quainted  with  most  of  the  Gaulish    chiefs,  and  | 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  wonn  tympathy  with  < 
their   wrongs,   undertook   to   point   oat  an  easy  j 
method  by  which   they  might  obtalo   ample  i%>  J 
dress.     Finding  that  these  mysterious  hint*  Weill 
greedily  caught   up,   he   gradually  diacloeed   thi  1 
liRtura  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-openito  j 
by  ttimukting  tht.'ir  countrymten  to  inaurrectioik  | 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  pruili-noi»  1 
pitBvaikdr      After  calculating  and  balancing  tlifl  I 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  iui- j 
mediate  recuu  .       '    r  than  to  speculate  up 

doubtful ai)d ^1  L^iges,  Accordingly,!. 

revdUed  all  tu  *^  ^    _  „  ooiiga,  the  patron  of  t 
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frtAU*,  wlio  in  hia  turn  occinnmU^d  Cicpjo,  and  hy 
th«i  iiifttTuciionft  of  the  latter  (irnjoioHi  the  ambaMOr 
dnrfe  to  ufTfCt  grt>At  «eal  in  the  undertakings  and 
if  poseibk'  tu  gnin  pot«<.t>iion  of  tome  tangiyc  do- 
enmtinUuy  proof.  The  Gaula  pbycd  well  the  port 
Hifcigiied  to  them.  A  wriuen  agreement,  feigned 
liy  Lcutulos,  LVthrguB,  ajad  Sintilius,  was  placed 
ill  their  hands,,  aud  they  quitted  Rome  aoan  after 
luidnight  on  the  ^^rd  of  Dt^eeinheft  accompanied  by 
T.  VoltiLrcini*  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
lUvpfttcHet  fur  CnttiiiK%  it  l^cifig  nrnuigi*d  that  the 
AUahra^c^  were?  lo  v\s\i  lu»  camp  on  their  way 
homewurda  for  the  doulile  |iiirpo6e  of  receiving  hii 
order*  and  ohtnining  a  rutitiration  of  the  pledge* 
given  hy  hi*  rtginitA.  The  wh<»lo  cavalcado 
■urroonded  und  AeL^cd  at  it  waa  crouing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge  by  two  of  tho  prnctors  who  had  been 
itatiniied  in  tun  bush  to  intercept  ihenu  The 
llntiU  quietly  •urrentlered  ;  Volturtiu*,  after  bav- 
itig  vainly  endeavoured  to  FfMAi^  waj  overpowered 
ami  forced  to  yi«dd, 

Cicero,  wht^ti  informed  of  the  complete  iuccew 
of  hia  plan  iiiitaiitly  sunjnioned  LentuluA,  Cethe- 
gus  StatiliuK,  and  (JalhiniuK  to  hi»  pn'»ence,  Len- 
tuJii»  bein^  praetor,  the  coneul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  fiiiic  of  Concord  whcpe  the  senate  was 
alreiurly  met  ;  the  re»t  of  the  accused  followed 
clowtly  guarded  The  pmetor  Fhicciis  waa  alw>  in 
attendiktice,  bearing  the  porifuli'>  with  the  paf>er* 
ktill  aealed.  Vottiarciui  finding  e»cnpc  impoadble, 
agreed^  upon  hia  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
stiredf  to  nuike  a  full  eonfossion.  His  ttatementfr 
were  contirmed  by  the  AllobnTige*,  and  the  chain 
of  lesiimony  was  rendered  complete  ajid  conclu- 
aire,  by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
titigleaders^  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  IjentnluSf  Cetliegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentuloft 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  ofBcc,  and  then  alang 
with  the  rest  was  c<»ni>igned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  statioii  who  became  ret- 
pdtisible  liir  tlieir  appcaisxwx. 

These  cmruiii stances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion dclirered  in  the  forum,  a  strc^ng  reaction  took 
place  among  the  popnlaeci  who  all  now  joined  in 
exccmtTDg  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from  ciril  war,  yet  the  general  conflt^gnition, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the  scbemot  of  the  eonsptmtorai  must  have 
brm^ght  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  aa 
well  as  upon  the  weidihie»t  of  the  artslocroey* 
Oft  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lcittulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.  I'be  duiger  ap- 
pearing imminent,,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  [>eeember,  the  day  so  (re- 
quently  referred  to  by  Cicem  in  after  times  with 
iriumphant  pride^  and  the  queKtion  was  put,  what 
was  tfieir  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.  After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  tho  leading  arguments  are  strotiglj  and 
fMinledly  exprBSsed  in  tbe  Iwo  oelebmted  omtiona 
assigned  by  SaUusi  lo  CAe«tr  aod  i»  Cato,  a  deeroe 
was  poased,  that  the  last  punisiimant  sbotdd  be  in- 
flielcd  according  u%  ancient  umgp  upon  the  oou- 
vielod  traitors  ThereujKm  the  con»ul  led  away 
Leotulus  to  the  suhtf  rrtim^m  prison  on  the  slop« 
piitoitf  and  ih«^    uiLi:n   nere  couduicU'd 
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Ilihher  by  th«  pr»eton.  On  tfct  mUIib*  i%ll 
the  high' bom  patrician  Laatuliu» ft  mflito  «f  IW 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  wm  atnyagled  in  tlal  JaCb- 
tome  dungeon  by  the  tinmillia  taoMttliMMi,  oi 
the  rest  of  his  aiaociatea  ahand  III  hta*  Tl» 
leg;Uity  of  this  proceeding,  wbidi  viu  aft«ra«ids 
so  fiercely  impugned,  k  diaontaed  in  tW  lik  4 

CiCKRO. 

While  theiQ  thiuga  weiv  gooiff  cm  at  Baoiar 
Catiline  bad  gradually  eoUectfld  m  mwe  *  ■■'  g 
to  two  legions,  althougli  not  afaove  tm^bmakmti 
of  the  whole,  or  about  fiOOO  naa,  mem  Mf 


equipped,  the  rest  beinf  aimed  vilh 
and  other  nide  weapoot  wbieli  diiMM 
l>n  the  approach  of  Antonioa,  Catilta*  1 
encounter  regular  troops  with  tbia  Bmiiy  tfM^ 
threw  himM'lf  into  tlie  mowitaiiia  aad  by  m^ 
•taatly  sbifiing  his  gnmid  and  nunriiif  upjfc 
in  different  directions,  (Mmarivvd  lo  avnM  a  tti 
sion,  while  at  the  «ime  time  be  exmrisrd  tti 
disciplined  his  followers,  whoee  nutnb«tB  ibiif 
increased,  although  he  now  n'fosed  te  foiai 
slaves,  maltttadea  of  whom  locked  bo  hia  haaa«^ 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  -  ■    '     if^ 

fH'cts  were  he  to  identify  ihr  bn 

he  ternied  the  cause  of  Roman  :       ■»»• 

the  news  arrived  of  the  disciosurra  ibai  bad  idMB 
place  in  the  city,  of  the  complete  annpnadtn  if 
the  plot,  and  of  the  eiiecatioii  of  lh«  mliaf  ei» 
ipiratora,  many  who  bad  joined  bia  ■UodaKit  fci* 
the  love  of  excitement  and  the  bopa  if  |liidH^ 
graduaily  alujik  away.     Those  who 


he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  mkk  ifc*  Wp 
and  ttkia§  nAffi  ■ 


bydi 
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of  crossing  the  Apennines  i 
Gaul.     But  this  movement  i 
vigilance  uf  Metj>llus  Ceter^  who  i 
witli   three  legions^  and  hud  marelhcd 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  i 
snrgents  on  their  descent 

Catiiine^  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  tbtywr 
G%  gndiug  that  escape  was  cut  off  tn  froai,  wlili 
Antonius  wm  preising  on  bis  rear,  tunvd  isnlf 
on  bis  pursuers  and  determined  «•  a  ImI  ttmum 
to  hcuard  an  engagement,  trastii^  tbst.  If  ancm^ 
ful,  all  Etxuria  would  be  tbrown  naeai  tat  lla 
maintenance  of  bia  soldicra,  ooid  thiat  m  voaM  h 
able  to  keep  his  gitnind  ia  tbo  dtsttflSselad  dkMH 
until  some  diversion  in  bia  famnr  aboiild  l»  m^ 
in  the  metropolis.  The  battle,  in  vkidh  lb#  ki|i*> 
of  ibe  republic  ware  onnmiMMkd  kf  IL  MM 
in  oonaequenoe  of  iht  fflll  or  [wiiiMldid  llHMa 
the  pfooonaol  Antoiiiiai  was  obaiiiMi*  aad  ldni|'< 
The  rebeb  fought  with  the  fiiry  of  dnmir,  td 
long  kept  at  bay  tbe  vetenns  by  wlion  tbey  van 
asMiled.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  fi«ld,  soUy  1S^ 
charged  tbo  duties  of  a  skiifal  mtml  aad  •  ^ 
lant  soldier  ;  his  eye  and  bk  hand  wa 
where  ;  he  brought  np  i 
who  were  moat  body 
wounded  and  the  waarr/aod  sapidiad  lltoir  ^km 
with  the  sound  and  frsab  t  flow  Urn  mak  m  tmk 
encowigiog  tlio  aonbiiHim  nd  atrenv  tiy  ir 
pealod  feaU  of  daiiqf  iilsv  to Ittm  tJia  imiMiirf 
the  day.  But  at  liitgtlit  paMifiif  ikai  all  wm 
lost,  be  charged  liiMiJoQg  wliin  ifcs  feat  mm 
tkickeat,  and  fell  ivofd  te  kind  figlidM  with  B^ 


Boluta  eouiagev  worthy  of  a  battir 
better  man.  Hia  body  waa  Immd  aAar  Ika  MM* 
gle  was  oTvr  liu'  in  advanae  of  biO  o VB  walBa  m 
the  midst  of  a  heap  uf  bia  enwwfcas  i  lo  oaa  |il 
bir«^iiiing)  and  ku  fcotunrs  in  ibe  ipiaM  «f  d 


CATILINA. 
HSii  wore  ibeir  hAbiiual  expression  o(  rMkleM 
luiitg.  Ilia  atlh<^n*ntl^  to  the  number  of  ^IDUU, 
the  AsmmpLe  of  tbcir  leader,  luicb 
ftt  ki«  put,  luid  not  one  fr^eboni  cilacn 
lakm  akw%  dther  in  the  tiglu  or  in  the  pur- 
Th«  fkktry  oott  the  consular  anny  dear, 
an    tb«    bmTOtt    wero    iLun   or    grieroiuly 
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ess 


Altbo^gli  w»  ponitM  only  a  one^Mded  hi»lory 
if  Uii*  famcniB  conipincy  i  id  though  inuch  that  baa 
rtoorded  teeiDa  ao  umrveUDUA  and  incredible, 
ikm.%  many  have  reeimded  the  whole  nanutire  tu 
liclc  better  thmi  a  uibric  of  mi&reprc'KOtattofi  and 
Uarliood«  built  up  by  violent  poll  ilea]  anituo^ity, 
nating  on  a  very  slender  bo&ii  of  truth  ; 
it  cannot  be  dcnii-d  tlui  fcome  of  the  par- 
■et  down  by  Dion  CaMiui  (xxxvii.  i^O) 
to  by  othcrt  (e.  ff.  SiiU.  ChL  32)  i»f 
tvfoltinf  rite*  by  which  the  compact  butwreiii 
MMciatea  mw  ratified,  aro  evidcnitty  vulgstr 
mtiotM ;  although  little  rcKunce  cau  be 
on  the  telf- panegyrics  of  Ciceru,  who  would 
•eck  to  nja^iiify  the  dan^^r  in  order  to 
•ahanoe  the  nient»  of  hia  own  excnioni  ;  yet 
laDOfi  a  careful  and  diapaftiioiuite  investigation,  we 
aaatt  diacover  no  reaaooable  ground  for  euU'rtain- 
kf  aaj  doubts  with  regatd  to  the  genoial  accora^ 
•flba  iuu  a*  pnwented  to  t»  by  SaUnat,  wboae 
■MOBBt  ia  throughout  clear  and  consi»tenv  and  it 
IWIliluM  mini  in  all  the  most  iiiiportimt  details  by 
ika  iaiotiikation  tmmmitted  from  other  bourcefi>. 
Nil^  apan  a  cloae  examination  into  the  ciriuin- 
itaiw^a  af  the  indiTiduala  concerned,  of  the  times, 
atid  of  the  ttate  of  public  feeling  and  publte  mosraU^ 
ihall  we  have  nuich  difficulty  b  fonuusg  a  diatinel 
irba  of  the  character  of  CatiHsa  himielf,  of  the 
•otiTea  by  which  he  wjit  uiinutated,  and  of  the 
caicaktions  by  whidt  he  waa  encouniged  to  aati- 
cipale  auccesa. 

Tkmed  in  the  wars  of  Sulhi^  be  waa  made  {ami-^ 
Ibm  fraoi  hi*  cnHifst  youth  with  civil  atnrL% 
■fqnlred  an  indifiTercnce  to  human  suffering,  and 
i  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
id  gtiveniment  of  his  country,  which  had 
L<T^{i  mu  tn^]y  neglected  or  violated  by  his  patron. 
Iba  wealth  ijuickly  acquired  was  recklesslj  squait- 
tn  the  indulgence  of  coane  seniuality;  and, 
his  shatU'a'd  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
i  eMteiti  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marrii^ic, 
Iftd  bjr  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
araa  bat  tenpotary  ;  his  pleasures  were  too  co.^tJy ; 
a  capaidatatile  portion  of  hh  ill-gotten  gains  would 
a  bribing  the  ditTereut  juries  wbo 
bit  imioeence,  and  his  necessities  loon 
preaidiig.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
him  frightful  vioea  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
brtsmyed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodabot  eye, 
Ike  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  gmphi- 
tally  dtffncted  by  the  hisiortau-^must  have  given 
risa  ta  a  ficaraa  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
la  aaeape  Invin  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  Hcrve 
nciiBOwnt*  On  the  other  hinid,  the  conHiousnest 
if  llwiaa  givat  mental  and  phyhjcul  pnwers,  frnm 
vliidi  avan  his  aiost  bitter  enemie*  could  not  with- 
bald  »  Uibnta  of  admiration,  combined  with  ilie 
papokfity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
by  bis  agreeable  address  varied  accoiu- 
ria,  and  unwearied  zeal  in  ministering  to 
,  must  have  tended  to  augment  hia 
iidence,  to  fo»ter  bis  pride,  and  to 
uixibition.     How  sooa  the  idea  of 
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destroy » Jig  the  libiirties  of  hia  country  may  have 
entered  his  thonghls  it  is  impossible  to  discorer, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  SuHa 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination^  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  h;ul  been, 
and  Ihatf  pravidi^  this  end  wtis  Acconip]i«hed,  he 
felt  little  scrupuloufl  about  llie  nteans  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  locked  nbroud,  the  moment 
seemed  moit  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  ptjwerfnl  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  factions  which  eyed  eaeh  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  con'tiilaions  ia 
which  they  had  pkyed  an  active  part  some  tweutf 
years  before.  The  younger  nobility,  as  a  ckssy 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  the  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fiirae,  eager  for 
any  choijge  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
L'liibarniBsments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unretttruined  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful*  ever  ready  to  follow  at  tha 
bidding  of  any  seditloua  dcmagoguft.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government  Moreover,  a 
wide-apead  feeling  of  disaffection  extLnded  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
8ulla«  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex* 
pi^nditure,  had  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
II  nd  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex* 
perience  so  profitable  j  while  ibe  multitudes  whose 
estalea  had  been  confiscated,  whoae  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  aufler- 
ing  under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  th^sie  who  had  thus  periiihed,  were 
eag^riy  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  ^gppressoni}  robbers, 
and  murderen  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  common w^ealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  bead  of  all 
the  beat  troops  of  the  republic,  waa  proaecuttng  a 
long-protmcted  and  doubtfiil  war  in  the  £ast;  thera 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  waa  boshed  in  a 
treocheroua  culm.  If  them,  Catiline,  surrounded  aa 
he  was  by  a  hirgf  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  bis  person,  and  detached  from  society 
al  huge  by  the  crime*  which  he  bad  suggested  or 
promoted,  bad  succeeded  in  striking  his  &rst  great 
blow,  hud  be  assassinated  the  consids  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  dtaucea  were,  that  tlia 
waverera  among  the  h%her  ranks  would  have  a4 
once  espoused  hia  cause,  that  the  populace  wwtld 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
tboiicandt  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  frttm  all  quorteins  to  his  support^  enabling 
him  to  bid  deliance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  Lrouglu  Vi  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  rVnipey  from  the  East-  But  Pompey  might 
ncYi'T  return,  or  might  not  rctiini  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance, 
ijuch  were  tlie  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  ail  ujwn  one  great  throw  ;— but  the  For- 
tune of  Home  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined, 
and  the  sUte  saved. 

(Siill,  VatUm, ;  Diun  Cau.  xxxvl  27,  ajjmL 
10,  2!)-42i  Liv.  EpiL  lUl,  lUtJi  Cic  «a 
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L  U.  ill  iv.,  pro  Sutla^  pro  Murena^  25, 2C,  ru  Pinou, 
a,  pro  Haas.  40,  pra  /Vawc  37*  W  ^rt.  i.  1  %  il  1, 
xii.  21,  xvL  U,  ati  Fam.  L  9;  Sue  ton.  Ju/.  J  4  ; 
Plut.  Oc,  10-22,  CaLMin,  %X  Muretut,  <«/  Oc, 
On.  i.  K  li^  c»ll('<cted  from  ancient  authoritif^s  thp 
nomeB  of  forty  perwu*  connecu^d  with  thr  con*pi- 
mcy,  Dioc  Ciwaiua  b  very  cnnfuwd  tn  hts  chm- 
nologr.  Ilia  account  wuutd  leud  ut  to  »ot)pOB«, 
that  the  first  eirnrU  of  Catiline  were  catiflnra  in  a 

n  measure  to  the  destructioa  of  Cict^ro  and 
tctiators  who  nupprtod  the  TuIHan  kw 
against  briK-ry,  which  he  IwUeved  to  be  levelled 
igninet  hiojMflf  individually^  and  that  ht;  did  not 
feriQ  the  project  of  a  gun  end  revolution  until  after 
h)»  fecnnd  defeut^  at  the  election  in  63.  But  thi* 
b  maiiifeatly  impoj^&ible ;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  tii«  exteaiive  preparations  for  the  plot  tnuft  have 
been  deYised  and  complt-'ted  within  the  «iiace  of  n 
few  daji,)  tW.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LTUS  SEVE'RUS.     [SxATtRua.] 

CATIVOLCLIS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
Uie  EbaroneA,  a  people  between  the  Menu*  and 
llie  Rhine,  united  with  Aiubiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  inturrection  againat  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  54  ; 
Imt  when  Coeiar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
de nutate  tlie  terntorief  of  the  Kburoneft,  CatiTo!- 
cw\  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  laboun  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  hiinaelf, 
after  imprecating  curBCS  upon  Ambiotix.  (^Cae*. 
B.  a,Y,2A,  ri.  31.) 

CATIUS,  a  Ronun  divinity,  who  wa»  invoked 
itnder  the  name  of  ^inijr  Qatita  patir  to  grant  pru> 
dence  and  thooghtfalaesi  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  conacionineti  was  begitming  lo  awaken, 
( Auguatin,  Ik  CivH.  Dei,  iv.  2L)  f  L.  S.  ] 

1* A' Tills.  1.  Q.  Catil'S,  plebeian  aedile  n. c. 
210  with  L.  Porcins  Liciuu*^  celebrated  the  gamei 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
ariitftg  from  tinirs  erected  K)mo  bnwen  statues  near 
the  tumpk'  uf  Ceres.  He  served  aa  legate  in  the 
Annj  of  the  coniul  C,  Cbudiua  Nero  in  the  cain- 
ptign  agaiuftt  Uasdru tiyd  rn  n.  c.  207 «  and  was  one 
of  the  envoyi  tent  to  IMphi  two  years  afterwnrda 
to  preafiit  to  the  temple  Mrnie  oflfcring*  fr<im  the 
Itooty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Ufttdrubal. 
(Liv,  xtvti.  6,  43|  ixtiti.  45.) 

2*  C.  C^Tirs,  a  Veatinian,  tribun*  of  tfje  »ol- 
dieri  in  the  anny  of  Antony,  B.  C«  43.  (Cic  ad 
F«m.  X.  23,) 

C ATI  US,  an  Epicurean  philotopher,  waa  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia  Tmutfpeulanx)  ( lti«ubcr),  and  composed 
a  tnjati8«  in  fuur  b<iok»  on  the  nrvtun*  of  thinga  and 
oil  the  chif  f  giMn!  (de  Rernm  Natura  el  de  aummo 
Utiho),  Ciceru,  in  a  U'ttt-f  wnttcn  u.c.  45  {ad  Fttm. 
XV.  10),  vneiika  of  him  oa  having  died  recently,  and 
je»ti  witn  hit  correspondent  abont  the  **fpectra 
Catiaiiii,*^  that  ia,  the  tfStirAa  or  material  imx^^ea 
which  were  supposed  by  the  diMriplea  of  the  garden 
U  present  themselves  to  the  wind,  and  thus  to  call 
itp  the  idea  of  al^eut  objects.  Qutniilian  (x*  1. 
f  124)  characteriaea  him  briefly  as  ^in  Epicureia 
teTis  quideni  Md  non  injucundua  aactor/^  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catiua 
•ddfCBsed  in  the  fourth  afttire  of  the  second  book^ 
Wid  who  ia  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  gnfe 
•ltd  tcntenttoua  lecture  on  varioua  topics  connected 
MfSk  the  pleiaufet  of  the  table,  i«  Oiina  the  Epi- 
Qoraui,  ntthof  of  the  work  whoao  title  we  hove 
given  above.  It  iippeara  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Ctcero,  that  the  satire  in  queation 
•«MtM  not  hftf«  iMtn  written  tmttl  uitwd  jmn 
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after  the  death  of  Catioa ;  tad  Hmnkn  it  li 
probable  that  Hofnee  nuiy  iniMid  wmim  tkii 
niekname  to  drsignale  aomo  of  tkt  gnwrraiiria  tj 
the  court.  f W.  It] 

CATO,  DiONY*SrUS.  W«  pomtm  m  maA 
volume  whit'h  commonly  be«rt  the  titli*  **tllBa«ii 
Citonis  Disticha  de  Moriboa  ad  I^iHib*.*  It 
commences  with  a  pre&oe  addre—ed  by  tfw  as> 
thor  to  Ilia  son,  pointing  oat  hoir  jpmm  Bn  lit 
to  go  aatray  for  want  of  proper  coiummI,  aad  toaii^ 
ing  hia  earneat  attention  to  the  tiutnieti**  loaaH 
about  to  he  incnlcsitrd.  Next  cora«  fifty-aU  p* 
verb-like  injunctions  very  briefly  egpRaaed,  aaeh 
aa  '^porentem  ama,^^  '^diltgentiam  adikibiw**  '^p^ 
jurondum  aerva,"^  and  the  like,  wbkh  ifft  ykmi 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  eKHMiiatiiir  rf  s  «► 
riea  of  sententiona  moral  precepts,  one  1 
forty-four  in  number,  each  »poj>hth«giQ  1 
ciated  in  two  dactylic  hej»iD«im.  Tb*  t 
ia  divided  into  four  hooka ;  to  the  \ 
and  fourth  of  theae  are  attached  shaft 


pcefiicea,  and  the  whole  ia  wound  np  hy  a  eonta 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  th«  Hmn  ia  iw 
the  materiala  are  pn*9ented  %o  the  raador. 

It  ia  ansusing  to  take  a  surrey  of  tho  ottiaaMfr- 
nary  number  of  conflicting  oniniaaa  whieh  Jan 
of  cmliiiMt  I'M  1^ 


been  entertained  by  tcholora  i 
gard  to  the  real  author  of  thia 
wh«n  it  waa  cooipond^  tta  intrinaie  tufti 
indeed  every  circuraatmee  in  any  wuy  •• 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  haabocM  i 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Si^neca,  to  ■ 
Serv'nua  Samonieua,  to  Boe^ina,  to  ati  OetafimiB 
a  Probum  and  to  a  irariety  of  intknoani  pataMfa^ 
The  language  haa  been  proDoimeed  anirihy  «f  Ai 
pnreat  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  dadiu^  lata 
a  ppecimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  harhstiaa.  Ikt 
adages  themadves  have  been  extolled  bgr  wtmu 
the  dignilied  expoaitton  of  high  phflaaaifliyt  If 
othera  they  hare  been  eontemptnonaly  AanittUk 
as,  with  &w  exceptjona,  a  faiii^  ii  faii  Mik 
One  critic,  at  leasts  has  diBcoT«f«d  tinit  HtVPC 
was  undoubted  1}*  a  Chrittian,  and  Ihw  taawd  bmHI 
the  whole  of  the  di»tichf  to  the  Bible ;  whflt  «(k** 
0nd  the  elciareat  proofs  of  a  iniiid  ihiatm0^  ^ 
bued  with  Pagan  .eroeds  tod  iilii»  Is  v  It  • 
the  Uterary  merita  of  the  pradQctio*  ov  oaaacai 
if  we  diatrtist  our  own  judgment,  w^  can  Hil  ^Uk 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  aturh  np  • 
Eraamiii,  Joseph  Scalt j  v«J|i^  mi 

Pithou  concnrnsd  tn  a  and  fac- 

ing londly,  cannoit,  aliiiuu^^n  tu  nw-nia  sayliM 
been  eini||geiai«4  ^  lltOgether  ^nflfcl—i  mi 
any  echokr,  who  exaniace  fho  baafc  wlii  aa  m 
partial  eye,  will  raidily  pefM-tve  ihat,  adHH^ 
fowmtce  for  the  nuniifoat  and  pnlpafcla  taniflM 
the  style  ia  not  unworthy  of  tha  gAaar  Af^  di 
to  the  other  mattert  osdar  dlniiaaiim,  it  vH  bt 
sufficient  to  atat^  what  facta  in»  aiB  adai^pMi^ 
The  very  circumnttwioe  that  eVfty  aaa  «f  1 
positionB  alluded  to  aliuve 
maintained  and  ingrniimftv  t«futf4,  laaA  li  ^ 
self  lead  ui  lo  conclude,  that  the  eiidMNi  alaA 
admila  of  such  oppoaiie  iatctpnrtatiaaa  mP  li 
both  actinty  and  indbtinei. 

Tho  work  ia  fitat  mentioned  ia  aa  ifiMb  al> 
dreaaed  by  Vindlcianiia^  CoOMa  Afdy^Mna^  ^ 
Vdentinidn,  in  wbioh  he  itatei  ikai  a  aPiia  ail 
man  u«ed  often  to  repeat  ill*  vopia  off  Qia— 
**  Corporis  exigiia  (leg,  aoiiliani)  aw^aa  ai^ii* 
oddi "— 
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a  line  which  is  found  in  ii.  d.  2*2 ;  the  next  allu- 
sion is  in  Iftidorus,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  oJiciperJa  (see  iv.  d.  42) ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
temporary with  Charlemagne,  who  cites  one  of  the 
Distichs  (ii.  D.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  ^philoso- 
pher Cato,"  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Chaucer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  these  saws  were  fomiliarlr  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognized  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name;  while  for  the  addition  of 
IHonyntu  we  are  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaliger  and  Yinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
however,  that  the  combination  Diottysiua  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicious.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction ; 
bat  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiuhion  among  libertini,  it  was  added 
■s  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appeara  in 
an  inscription  as  a  freedman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
find  P.  Aelius  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  tognomcn,  as 
IB  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,. such 
■s  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
celebrated  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellius  (xl  2), 
it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
MorU/u*  in  prose  by  the  elder ;  and  Pliny  (//.  N, 
Kxix.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  frt>m  the  precepts 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
ind  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
nything  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro- 
seeded  from  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
ve  hiave  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 
aoranoe  once  for  aU. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
lained  by  several  persons,  that  Cato  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
lost  as  we  have  the  lirutiu,  and  the  Laelim^  and 
Lhe  Caio  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
ioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Cuta,  €uU  de  Liberis 
idmemmiii. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  intro<luc- 
ion  to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
^ifgil  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
.hat  the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  kter  than 
Jm  reign  of  Nero;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
jear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
lad  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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fidse  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan^s 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifieenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibUogra* 
pbers.  One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenburg  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Caio  Morali" 
satutj  Cato  Moralimmus^  Cato  Carmen  de  MoriUie^ 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtzenins,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maximus  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Boxhom,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  ia 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  transUtion  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  venion  :  Thb  £k)KB 
CALL  YD  Cathon,  Tromloted  onie  qf  Frenche  into 
JiJufflygsk  by  mUiam  Cojtton  m  ikabbjf  of  West- 
mjfstre  the  yen  of  our  lorde  Mcocdxxxiij  and  tie 
fyrst  yere  of  the  ret/ne  (/  Kyng  Bychard  lie  tiyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Decembre,  From  the  pre&ce  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previuusly  been  accomplished  in  verse.  ^'Ilers 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  Kngliith,  by  Mabter  Benet  Buigh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  mode  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bouhher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex.  *^  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Cuto  Maynusy  in  contradistinction  to  Caio 
J'arvus,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  foi^ 
mer,  composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Ecde- 
siensis),  a  domestic  iu  the  court  of  Henry  ue  Se- 
cond, about  1 1 80,  and  also  translated  by  Buigh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frmiucntly  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  TyjHtynj^iitxd  AniiquUieAt  vol 
i,  pp.  195—202;  Wartou's  Hidory  1/  Enytiek 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PO'RCHJS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
fiunily  uf  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cuto,  the  censor.  [See  below.  No.  l.J 


Stkmma  Caton  um. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  CentMinus,  Cos.  u.  r.  If).*),  Cons.  u.  c  184, 
married  1.  Liciuia.      2.  Sulonia. 


L  %L  Porcius  C«to  Licinianua,  Pr.  design,  b.  c. 
15*2,  married  Acmilia. 


3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  fttlnniunn^ 
Pr. 
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4.  M,  Porciat  Cato, 
C<».n.c  116. 

8.  Jl  Pomito  Cato,  Pr. 

5.  C.  T^mm  Cate, 
Cot.B.c.  lU, 

6.  M«  Poitiat  Gktii,  Tr. 
PL  nuuried  Litia. 

7.  UP^nivC^ 

B.  M.  PorciuB  Cativ  Ulicens^  Pr.  b.  c,  54> 
married  1.  Atilixu 

1 

10.  Pofm.a»tf«y 
U  Doailiai 

IL  PcTcia,  married 
J.  M.  Bthuliis. 
2.  M.  Brntui. 

1 
12.  M.  Ponriu. 
CaUu  diL-d 
iLi:.42. 

13.  Poixdaa             14,  Ponria. 

..a. 

16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.  PL  ».  c.  56. 


1.  M.  PoRCfUB  Cato  CK?<80iiitTft,  WHS  bom  at 
Tusciilnm,  a  tnanidpal  lowii  of  Lnduni,  to  which 
hifl  linccftUirs  had  belonged  for  soinc  geaerationiw 
His  feithcr  had  earned  llie  Tpputation  of  a  brave 
iKitdic^r^  and  his  givat- grandfather  had  nxwitpd  an 
honorary  comp*?nsatioii  frQiii  the  state  for  five  horses 
killed  under  hiiu  in  battfy.  Tlie  iriiiighticst  patri- 
ci.in  of  RoBie  nercr  exultc-d  in  the  s^h-ndour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato's 
when  he  reniembered  the  wiulike  achfevL-mentsand 
the  municipal  n^specLnbUity  of  Kin  family,  to  which 
ht*  RBcribt'd  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  TtiKcuUm 
Parrii  had  never  obtdined  the  hononn  of  the  Ronmn 
DMigistracy.  Their  iUiutrioas  descendant,  at  the 
ootnincnoeineDt  of  his  career  in  thi*  great  city^  was 
Tfgiirded  OA  a  oovns  homo,  and  thi^  feeling  of  his 
umcwet  posUioOf  working  along  with  the  couscioui- 
ness  of  inberont  raperiority*  contributed  to  exat- 
T>eraie  and  tthttnlale  his  ambitions  sotiL  Early  in 
life,  he  so  &r  eicltp«ed  the  pfe\  iua»  gljaimer  of  hts 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  ipoken  of^  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Portia  Oens^ 

Ills  aiieestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M,  PoricTua»  and  it  is  siud  by  Plutarch 
{Cato  Maj,  1),  that  at  fimt  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Pri«cui,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  pmctioil  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affairs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  do^ubted  whether  Priscas, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  U6ed  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  later  Cato  cif  IJtica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  i«ceived  the  appt'llntion  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  a»  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  t^  past  desert 
Tha  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ao- 
Itnowledged  by  the  plainer  and  Icjm  aixhaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  knoi^u  iu  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Jmk,  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  eognotiieiL*  Ftom  the  number  arid  eloe^uenee 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justiii, 
xxxui.  2  ;  CielL  xviL  21),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cklo  Cenwirios,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
Ilia  mott  ebftmclerittic  appellation,  since  ha  filled 
tbc  office  of  consor  with  e:rtr«odinary  repota,  and 
WM  ihtt  only  Cato  who  over  filled  it. 

In  order  to  aseertain  the  date  of  Catoli  birth, 

we  haire  lo  confidef  the  testiraony  of  ancHuit  wri- 

^0  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ubit^h  is 

have  happened  ii.  c,  H£f«     lluw  far  wo 


(a 


are  to  go  back  firwn  this  date  ii  m 
which  the  aathoritiet  are  not  i 
ing  to  the  consistent  cbronolofj  of  I 
4),  Cato  was  bom  b.  r.  2S4,  in  the  ymt  pBeeate 
the  tirst  consulship  of  Q.  Fabiiu  MaxiaiWii  ■■ 
died  at  the  age  of  B5,  in  the  consnUliip  of  U  H^ 
cius  and  M.  Majiiliiii.  Pliny  (/I.AT,  null 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  unmiMi  lb 
a^  of  Cato,  Aocording  to  VaMiw  Miii— 
(viiL  7.  §  1 }  he  survived  nii  BGth  jear;  mm^ 
to  Li vy  {xxtis.  40)  and  Plutarch  {CaL  M^  111 
he  was  9U  years  old  when  he  died.  Tlw  njni 
rated  age,  however,  is  incousbtent  with  a  stsaioat 
recorded  by  Plutarch  {iliL  MaJ.  1)  on  ib«  wmat 
ed  authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  «ud«  tkii  W  mnd 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17  th  ytar,  wbeQ  Haaa^yi 
was  over^mnning  Italy.  Plutaiviv  wbo  had  ik 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  i 


did  not  observe  that  iho  reckoning  of  Ukwj  mdi 
take  back  Cato^t  1 7th  ^renr  lo  & c  222,  wQmikm 
was  not  a  Carthaginiffiii  in  llaly,  vb««t  ^ 
reckoning  of  Cieero  would  make  the  tmtk  «f  Cm\ 
statement  reconcileaUe  with  the  date  el  liifliJW^ 
fir«>t  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  verf  ytraflf  mam^  ihe  ^Mfllif 
his  fiither  put  him  in  possciiSon  ti  a  MaaH  bn^ 
tary  estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  dkniaBt 
firam  his  native  town.  It  was  bert  thai  be  pmd 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhoocU  haideoim  Uib^;^ 
bj  healthful  exercise,  raperinlaidiaff  aad  ilMi^ 
the  operations  of  the  fium,  leamiiig  tna  wmBK0  B 
which  business  was  traniacled,  and  iindfilV  ii 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  bia  i 
hnmble  cottage  which  bad  been  t 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M*  Curiut  J 

warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  ( 

fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and 

talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  u 

The  ardour   of  the   youthful  Cata 

He  resulvi^d  to  tmiute  the  charactan  aai  luprf  b 

rival  the  gloiy,  of  Dentatus.     Opporliuiitj  was  aiM 

wanting :  in  the  school  of  Haunibai  hw  todt  li> 

first  military  lessons,  namely  in  tha  aaqailp  dT 

B.  c.  317.    There  b  aoina  diiefepaaiy  ■■■«  Uf' 

toriana  as  to  the  events  of  Calo^s  eaHy  i 

In  A.  c.  314  be  Mfted  at  Capua,  aavd 

{Ot$ek  Rom$^  T.  p.  99)  iaiii|fuiea  tbai  aliw^  ^ 

tFie  age  of  20*  he  was  a  miliiiify  trilatta^    m^t^ 

Maximus   had  now  the  ewmnand  in 

during  the  year  of  bit  finulb  < 


U^'^^ 
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CATO. 

I  adnulUNl  the  young  soldier  to  the  IjonnnT  ef 
ncqiiamtance.  While  Fabius  conimuni- 
ciImI  the  ralued  renulti  of  military  cxpcricDce^  h<* 
omitted  not  to  infill  hii  own  |K'rionAl  and  political 
fMUtttlitlei  uad  diklikes  itito  the  ear  of  bis  attached 
JbllDwer.  At  the  nege  of  Torpntitin,  b,  c  2Q% 
Cato  WIS  again  ut  the  side  of  Fabiti&  Two  yeam 
later,  Cato  wat  one  of  the  select  bond  who  accom- 
fBDied  the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
nuurh  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progre&B  of  Has- 
drubal.  It  ii  recorded  that  the  ftcrvices  of  Cato 
contribated  not  a  little  lo  the  deckire  Tictoiy  of 
Sens  on  tlw  Mettunu,  where  HaadrnlMd  waa 
■bin. 

In  the  interrals  of  war*  Cnto  returned  to  hit 
Sabine  fium,  uftins  the  pbinest  div«ft,  and  working 
md  fitfing  like  his  hiboiaren.  Young  oj  he  wm^ 
the  neighbauring  ^rmcn  tiked  hia  bwrdy  mode  of 
itfiog,  feiiahed  hi*  quaint  and  lententioui  sayings 
and  neofDiaed  tut  abUitieo.  Hit  own  active  Una- 
Di  made  him  wilting  and  anxious  to  employ 
powera  in  the  aerrice  of  his  neigh boirn.  He 
i  engaged  to  act,  aoroetiniea  as  an  arbiter  of  din- 
,  and  feonietintet  aa  an  adrocate,  in  local  causei, 
wliicli  were  prolmbly  tried  beforo  recupeiatore*  in 
the  country.  Thu>  wa»  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
bjr  pcaclke  hia  oratorioal  fi&culiieA,  to  gain  Etelf- 
eaafideoce,  to  obaerve  the  manncrt  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  apriaga  of  human  nature,  to  nppYy  the  nilea 
of  law^  and  practiGolly  to  investigate  the  piiadplea 
of  juaticc. 

In  the  TJcinity  of  Cato's  Sabine  furm  waa  the 
Mtate  of  L.  Vttleriuji  FbwrciiUi,  a  young  nobleman  of 
cenaadeiable  intJucncp^  and  high  patrician  family. 
Flaoena  could  nut  help  remurking  the  eiuTgy  of 
Gato,  hia  military  talent,  hi$  eloquence,  bis  &ngal 
and  latnpb  Ufe,  and  his  old-f»ahioned  principles* 
Fheetta  btmaelf  was  one  of  that  old-Eaabianed  piirty 
«ko  fn&mtd  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
iaca  of  the  ancient  Roman  cbamcter.  There  was 
BOW  ia  pragreaa  a  transition  from  brnnnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilization  and  oriental  voluptuousne&s* 
llie  chief  roagtatrades  of  the  otnto  hod  become  at* 
Boot  the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  ^lilies, 
vhoie  Wttdth  vae  correspondent  with  their  illua- 
ttiaiiB  birth*  Pofiular  by  lavi«h  expenditure,  by 
Mia  of  giaeefid  but  corrupting  muuihcenee,  by 
wfaakag  uannera,  and  by  the  chann  uf  hereditary 
ktoeniib  they  united  with  the  infiueiicu  of  office 
liM  mMiftial  power  conferred  by  a  ntmicrous  ruti- 
nae  «f  elienta  and  adhereota,  and  the  intrllectual 
which  the  monopoly  of  pliito^pbitral 
^<tf  tatte  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  jurquain- 
imoa  with  elegant  literature,  couhl  not  ikil  to  be- 
stow, NerenheleiA,  the  reaction  waa  ttmmg.  I'he 
leaf  {brtanate  nobtea,  jealous  of  thia  eaclnsive  oli- 
ganehy,  and  keenly  observant  of  the  degfueracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  tn  tlie  train  of  luxury, 
theiBaelvea  at  the  bead  of  a  party  which 
lie  delenninaticoL  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dala  and  lo  atand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  tbt  ir 
ejraa»  niatidtyi  austerity,  and  ascetici&ia  were  the 
I  of  Sabiue  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
I  onbendiog  integiily  and  love  *>(  urder. 
,  the  fiamdy  of  bcipio,  and  the  two  Fk- 
I  may  be  taken  a^  types  of  the  new  civiliaa- 
Cat^V  friends,  Fabius  and  PMaccas,  were 
J  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainnens. 
Flaecus  wna  one  of  those  deai^aighted  puliticiiin» 
who  ieek  out  iiad  patrontxe  remarkable  ability'  in 
fowg  and  nuiug  men.    He  had  obaenred  Cato  "a 
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martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongufl.  He  know  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  priced  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  diatinctiunt  of  the  baitle-tieid 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gowti ;  and 
that,  for  a  municipal  stntngcr  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  waa  almost  the  only  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honoura.  Accord irigly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  tmiij^pkiit  hia  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eagerly 
followed.  Invited  to  the  to hti- house  of  Fbccua, 
and  coiintennnced  by  bis  support,  Cato  began  to 
dittinguiiitL  himself  in  the  forum,  wad  became  m 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwi>!t  upon  the  accidentaof  hia  earljr 
hi5torj%  since  they  afifectcd  tho  whole  tenor  of 
CatoV  life.  We  have  s<M?n  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  ttrong-mindcd  —  the  fellow- workim 
and  ornclc  of  rustics — ^not  tuffen-dl  to  droop  fnat  * 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  eijjual  to  the  exigenciea 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arma,  the  fiivourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  tntrmluced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  scenes^  the  iniud  of  C^to  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  coLRinand  and  worldly  tuceesa 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education  ?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  wiih  dogmatism>,  ccane- 
nesa,  hariihncsa,  vanity,  self-sutiicicncy,  and  pre* 
judice, — if  be  bad  little  sympathy  with  the  puntilta 
of  calm  and  contemplative  acholara,^-if  he  diadilo^  • 
ed  or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplislunentl  ', 
which  he  hod  no  leisure  to  master, — if  be  railed 
and  rcbtdled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  be  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — if  he  confounded  deUcac}'  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakneM,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luiturious  vice? 

In  B,  c  2fl5,  Cato  was  designated  quaestorn,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upin  the  dm  it's  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africnntis  to 
Sicily,  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  prmission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  be  bad  obtiiined  from 
the  senate^  Imnapoftvd  the  nrmy  from  the  islat^d 
into  Afncai  Cato  and  C.  Laeliui  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-shipt.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Sci[>io 
which  ought  to  iubsist  between  a  qmu'stor  and  hia 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  periuisajon 
given  to  Scijno  to  carry  tbc  attm^k  into  the  enemy *a 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intendt^i 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Si:ipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  bis  friend.  It  is  n>ported  by  IMuliutb, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio^i 
command,  and  the  ertmvagant  cjfpense  incurred  l»y 
the  gtnt r*il,  provoked  the  nnu on* trance  of  lato  ; 
that  Siipio  thereupon  retori<*d  haughtily,  saying 
be  would  give  an  account  of  Yiotorii"^,  not  of  p<*lf  t 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Home,  d»'nounced  the  pro- 
digality nf  hi*  general  to  the  simale;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabias,  a  etuii- 
mJEMton  of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
veilignte  the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  tlie  view  of  bii^  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
ptimtions  for  the  tmnftiport  of  the  troops.  (Ptut, 
Oil,  Afiij.  3»)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  s<H?ra  t* 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irreguUnty  of  quitting  hia 
p<*st  before  his  tttnc.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com* 
miaaion  woa  tent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  to*  i 
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tiabilantt  of  Locii,  who  huif  been  cruelly  npptfMaed 
by  PliMnlnioa,  the  kifaU*  of  Scipio.  Livy  Miyi  nut 
»  word  of  Cato*s  inierf«rciioe  in  thi*  tmnNtctiun^ 
but  mentions  iho  ftcrimony  with  which  Ktibiu*  m- 
custHl  Scipiu  of  cxirruptin^  juiUtan,'  diftcipliut%  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  hi*  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.     (Liv.  x\\x.  If,  &c) 

The  author  of  the  ahrid^'d  lift?  of  Cato  winch 
coioroonly  pn^i^es  a*  the  work  of  Cortieliu*  Nt*|K>fc, 
itlitfri  that  Calo,  upon  his  felum  from  Afrieu, 
touched  at  Simiitiia,  and  brought  the  poet  Eniaitn 
in  kii  own  «h)p  from  the  island  to  Itidy  ;  but  Sor- 
iras  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyn^**  to 
and  it  is  more  liki'ly  that  the  tintt  nc- 
HOB  of  £iiiiiiiii  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  Ruh- 
■eqiient  dalie,  when  the  hitter  wna  praetor  m 
Sardinia.     (Atir.  Vict,  Je  Vir.  liL  47.) 

In  D.  c.  lii%  Cato  WBM  acdile,  a/id  with  hiA  col- 
IcAguc  Ilelvius,  re«torc)d  thi;  plebeian  game&,  and 
f^itve  upon  thnt  ocdtaion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupikir.  In  the  following  year  ho  was  made  prn«- 
tfir,  and  obtained  Sardinia  a*  hie  provi nee,  with  the 
coainiand  of  .'l^OOU  tiillautrif' and  2(l0aiva1ry.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  op|>ortamty  of  ilhiiitrating  his 
principleft  by  hiH  practice.  JI«i  dlmiiii«heil  oliicuLl 
expeuseAt  walked  hifi  circuit*  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
hifr  own  frugality  in  Htrikiog  contmut  with  the  op- 
preuiive  imigriifictniee  of  ordinary  provincial  magi»- 
tmtet*  The  riles  of  rtiUgion  were  solemn i«ed  with 
decent  thrift ;  juiitice  wiu  adminislcred  with  strict 
iiiipartiatity ;  u^ury  wai  restrained  with  unsparing 
wverityt  and  the  usurers  were  Innithed.  Sar- 
dinia had  b>en  for  iionie  time  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  b^li'tirc  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurclt us  Victor  {tltt  Vir,  IIL  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  itihmd  waj  quelled  by  CAt«K» 
during  his  pitietorship. 

Cato  had  now  e«tablis)iod  a  reputation  for  pure 
mondity^  and  strict  old-fajihioned  virtae.  He  was 
bioked  upon  at  the  living  lyp  and  n'presentatiTc 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  Uih  very  faults  bore 
the  impreis  of  national  chjiuncter,  and  humoured 
natiQiuil  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
mail  opposition  was  vain.  In  b.  i:;  195^  in  the 
jftf  lb  year  of  hit  age,  be  was  elected  consul  with  hJ« 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Fbccus. 

Durii^  this  consulship  a  suitnge  toeno  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Romin  maimers.  In  8.  c. 
215,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  bad  been 
p.'i«sed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius^  that 
iin  woman  sJiould  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gnld,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  cairiage  with  hones  at  less  distanee  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  puhUccelobfation  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered  \  that  Home  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth  ;  and  that  theru  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  iiupuvtrrished  treaaory 
the  savings  spared  from  their  oniainenis  and  plesa> 
•ures»  the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thinight  it  time  to  prrpcMo  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppiaa  law ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leigiuMi,  M*  Hnitus  and  T«  iliutui.  The  mofti  im- 
portaiit  affairs  of  state  excited  fiir  less  interest  and 
aaal  than  this  singuhir  contests  The  matrons  poured 
lorth  into  the streeN,  Klmkaded  every  avenue  to  the 
Ibrmu^  and  inter  ^  r  hu»band<»  n«  they  np- 

prooihedt  besc-  in  restore  the  ancient 

ofuoatetita  of  thv  ...um.  .  uiMtrpaa.     Nay*  they  had 
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the  boUneji  bo  iooott  and  implore  tit 
couikais  and  other  uiagistmtes^  Kvtoi 
vered,  but  his  eoUo^pie  Gito  wm  i 
made  an  uogiUlaitt  and  ckanKtorMlk  epswast  ^ 
substance  of  whichi  fvsiodislM  and  maAmtkmL  h 
given  by  Liry.  FinaUy,  tJia  wonwli  ctftied  1^  ^* 
Worn  out  by  their  importimity,  ill*  fwaMBSA  Hk 
huiies  withdri<w  their  oppn*itiun.  The  Ilaie4  be 
wjis  alioli  shell  )}y  ibe  BUtfnijre  of  all  1^  tflbD^arf 
the  wiiinen  evinced  their  ex ultaliett  and  BlitBl|il7 
goiitg  in  jiroeeajtidu  through  tbv  elmcla  IM  lis 
fomm,  bedizened  witli  thrlr  u*w  Ifjllilii  Im. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  wttaii  Imm  '■■P' 
to  a  concluuod  when  Cato«  who 
during  Its  progreaa  a  roitgh  and  atnrdf  < 
without,  perhaps  any  ytxj  ietioiu  din 
P*>puLiHty,  set  sail  fuf  bis  appointed  ptoTMv  G 
U-nor  l^pttin. 

In  his  Sp-'  i-^  ...... .:™..  '^-^-^hibitf^i 

genius  of  <>  d  i 

ftharing  th>  -   of  tlie  i 

soldie  r.  W  i  lii  iudrUl  i^«'  lie  iiui«i«^  and  i 
ho  not  only  gave  the  requisiie  sadeta,  l«l,  «ti» 
ever  it  was  possible,  perMmalljr  lopmnleadid  iba 
execntion.  His  movements  werei  b«Jd  oad  apd^ 
and  he  nevfir  was  remise  tn  reafitxig  the  Imils  mi 
pushing  the  advantages  of  vartcuy.  Tka  Mpna 
of  hiJi  operations  and  tliuirhartrioiikiaaf 
with  the  schemes  of  other  geurrals  in 
of  Sptiin  appcvir  to  have  lieeii  ejtcrllenlly 
His  stmtagems  and  inanoeavres  weta 
brilbanti  and  ffDOoeMfiiL  Tha  plana  of  lie  I 
were  arranged  with  consiimniala  ikilL  HaaMH^a 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availad  Ufladf  nf  wtsn 
treachery,  and  took  native  mereaoariai iaio  kisjp^. 

The  details  of  t}ie  campaign  ae  ivlatrd  ^  liif 
(lib,  xxxiv.K  ond  iUustmted  by  die  xtnoikm^mm^ 
dotes  of  p;  r  V  full  of  Linor.  We  o^  tf 
multitude!^  '  Sey  had  bean  iln|il  sf  llat 

aims,  put  1 L  i.  .  to  dcalli  ^  irviy  tkm^id 
wholesale  slaughter  of  attirendered  viattias»ae4ll» 
frequent  eiectitiofl  of  aicaDtless  tmaim*  TW  f^ 
-iicol  elements  of  Ilotaati  paitriotism  JDOtlrilsst  lb 
maitinu  that  the  good  of  the  state  ouglil  ta  be  ite 
tirst  object,  oud  that  to  it  the  citiam  waa  beaiA  ^ 
sacrihtx  upon  demand  natural  feelinifa  aad  lais^ 
dual  raontlity.  i5udi  were  the  prinrifilea  af  Qaa 
He  was  not  the  nuui  to  feel  aiijr  caofaaitHi 
visttings  of  conscicm^  in  the  thoruunli  pelfcailW 
of  a  rigorooa  public  taak.  Hisproceodioaiiaflp^ 
wero  not  at  vananoe  with  the  received  iaai  d  tb 
fine  old  Roi«^»»  ^j.i;^-.  f^j  ^^h  hi*  own  etMa  mi 
imperious  t  ix>asted  of  haTlDff  dsaavjH^ 

more  town  ?  uui  he  had  qient  0B|]ra  ia  tiA 

country. 

When  ho  had  i^imed  Iha  wbola  twl  «f  U 
between  the  I  biT  *   ^    Pynnaaa  la  a  holsai, 

sulky,  and  temp  ^iaav  Iko  tiaiaad  liii^ 

tetitton  to  admni,. ....;...  .  .i.uiiia,aadianMarfAi 
revenues  of  the  proviooe  bj  inififfoveaMati  ia  ^ 
working  of  the  iron  and  ailTor  mitna  Oaoeafli 
of  his  achievements  in  Bpain,  the  aoMlt  ^Mnal  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  tlie  QMiaB  el  tli 
year,  n.  G.  194,  he  ratumed  to  Boom^  mA  wm  » 
warded  with  a  triosiali,  at  which  hm  atiMni  ii 
extraordinary  qmotily  of  captand  laaai^  otali 
and  gold,  both  ooia  aad  buUioii^  1a  iha  ikm^ 
lion  of  prisc^oiofiey  to  hit  iddiKfy^  ba  via  mim 
lihentl  than  might  have  been  aapsetod  ktm  m 
streiniou*  a  prufeMor  of 
( Li V.  xuiv.  itJ.) 
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Tll«  wtum  of  Cato  app<*ar*  to  have  boon  occele- 
imted  by  the  cnmitr  of  R  Scipio  Africanus^  who 
WBi  eonftui,  b.  c  19-1,  vid  i»  nid  to  hiivc  coveted 
the  comnioiid  of  thf  province  in  wlucli  Calo  wjis 
reaping  renoim.  Them  is  aome  variance  between 
NepoA  (ot  the  p«^tido-Nfpos),  and  Plutarvh  {CaL 
Mi^  11),  in  Ihtnr  accmirit*  of  this  trnnsnctitni. 
The  fermer  asdertf  that  Scipio  wns  uiD^ticec'iisful  iit 
kii  sUeiQpt  to  obtain  the  province^  and,ofretiid<^d  bj 
tke  repnlse,  recDained  after  the  end  of  hii  consiul- 
•faipt  in  a  private  atpocity  at  Rome.  The  Litter 
PBlalM  that  bcipia,  wbo  wn«  disgusted  by  Calo'» 
wwwntf^  warn  actusdly  appointed  to  tucceed  bim, 
bit*  not  betng  aJile  to  procure  from  the  sennte  a  vote 
oC  eomfB  nfpon  the  adminijitration  of  hiN  rivni, 
fiiaMl  th*  thue  of  hit  cominand  tn  utter  inactivity, 
rrwn  tbe  ctatenient  in  Livy  (jtxxiv,  43),  that 
B.  C  19i*  SejL  Digitiua  ras  appointed  to  the  pro- 
nae*  of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Phitarch 
"MM  mlitiikeii  in  oaaigTiing  that  province  to  Sctpio 
AfrievnuL  The  notion  that  Africaimi  was  ap- 
potnled  Mtcceuor  to  (  ato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
L  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place^  for  P, 
' »  Namea  iras  appointed,  b.  c  194,  to  tho  Ul- 
'pTOTiiioe. 

il«w»v«f  this  may  be,  Cato  ■aeeewftilly  vitidi- 
■diid  hmoAf  hf  hia  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
^iMtaon  of  detaued  pecuniary  aceounta^  agnintt  the 
attacks  made  upon  hit  conduct  while  cansul  ;  and 
the  existing  Iragmentc  of  iho  ipecchcB,  (or  the  same 
apeeeh  under  different  name»,)  made  after  his  re- 
tanif  atteft  the  vigour  and  boldueit  of  hit  defence, 

Phttarcb  {Cat  MaJ.  12),  »yite«  that,  after  hi» 
ODiMBiahip,  Cnto  accvtmpanied  Tib«  Senipronius 
Lengcu  aa  %atn4  to  Tbnu:e,  bat  horo  there  teems 
Id  Jw  ■onie  error,  for  though  Scipio  AfKcanui  was 
ftf  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
lijimioQia,  we  toon  find  Semproniua  in  Ciwilpine 
Uiiil  (Lir.  xxxiv.  4^  46),  and  in  a  c.  l^^;i,  we 
find  Oato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
itnaU  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  xzxv,  £>,) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  a.  c  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(orkwatits?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
sul M\  AdHus  Olabrio,  who  was  de»pauhed  to 
Oreeee  to  oppoce  the  invnnon  of  Antiochu&  the 
Gnat,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Tbennopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  An  do- 
duia,  Gato  behaved  with  hii  wonted  raloiir,  and  en- 
joyed (he  good  fbrtnne  which  usuaUy  waits  upon 
fnimk  By  a  daring  and  dlfiicnlt  adranec,  he  nir> 
iriafld  and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
IMI  aaudliariea,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Colli* 
inmOBt  the  highest  iiimDiit  of  the  tango  of  Octo. ' 
!!•  ^Mo  emnmenced  a  sodden  descent  from  the 
hills  above  the  royid  camp,  and  the  puuc  ooeaiioned 
by  thi«  unexpected  moventent  at  once  tamed  the 
^tf  in  &vour  of  the  Romans^  After  the  aetion^ 
the  geneal  embnoed  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  aaeribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory'. 
Thb  het  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself^ 
vhd^  tike  Cieero^  often  indulj^ed  in  the  habit,  offen- 
■ite  to  podacn  taslB,  of  suunding  hit  uwu  praises. 
Aftar  an  inieml  tpent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
and  tha  faeiieMum  of  Oreeoc,  Qilo  was  despatched 
la  Bane  by  the  oonaiil  Obibrio  to  announoe  the 
Moiiailbl  revolt  of  the  eampQign,  and  he  perfonned 
hiajottri"  that  he   had  com- 

vaMid  irt'fore  the  arrival  of 

Ifei  Sdjpiv,  yvm-  •<Mi«^ucjivc'iMH|ueror  of  Autiochui,) 
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who  hfid  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  days  be- 
fore him.     (Liv.  xjtirvi. *2I.) 

It  v.nj  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  nndef 
Olabrio,  anii,  a»  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Dmmiinn,)  6e/on}  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  t7ato  was  commissioned 
to  k^vf  Corinth,  Pntrac,  and  Aegium,  from  fiiding 
with  AutitK-hiis.  It  was  then  too  that  he  vitiited 
AtheriR,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen^ 
irip  to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addreftM>d 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  on  interpreter.  Already  perhnpn  he  bat!  a 
(UMHtterin^  of  tircek,  for,  it  is  iaid  by  PbiUiPcht 
that,  while  at  Tarcntnm  in  his  youth,  he  heouno 
intiniately  acc[uainted  with  Nearchua,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  h  «iid  by  Aureliua  Victor  that 
whil(5  praetor  in  SordiuLa,  he  received  inntniction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  fcir 
everything  Greek,  as  l)ccmise  hi*  speech  was  an 
affair  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  langiinge,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  whicli  was  ob^ 
served  an  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Ronmn  majesty. 
(Vah  Max,  it.  2.  §  2.) 

After  bis  mrivaJ  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cnto  was  ever  again  engnged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  (jlabrio,  waa 
consnl  B.  c  1  DO,  and  the  province  of  Greece  waa 
Awnrtled  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occun  in  Cicx-ro  (;>po  Aiarm,  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  und^T  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event* 
history  is  silent.  **  Nunquam  cum  Scipione  eaaet 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  ai  cum  mulierculiB  bellanidiini 
eB«e  arbitmrelur.**  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seem 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glnbrio, 
or  that  the  words  ^*  cum  Scipinue,"  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  iiitt'qioLtlion. 

In  iL  c.  1  HfJ,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  At'toHa  &%  his  province^  and  Cato  waa 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  on  extinet 
(pritw^rved  by  Festus,  *.  e.  Ora/onrjr),  from  hit 
speech  "  de  snis  Virtsitibus  contra  Therm tim."  It 
seems  that  hit,  legaticin  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tar)',  and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fuiviui 
on  the  pctiliim  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintJiined  their  tidebty, 
and  yet  ptinished  if  they  were  induced  to  asaist  her 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  aiijle  soldier;  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  on  active  and  lending  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  a  c.  IdO  with  L  Scipio  Asiaticai 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  a  c 
IB9  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvtus,  he  must  stiU  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome,  Welind 
htm  in  n.  c  1  ^H  most  strpuuous  in  resisting  the 
cLiimt  of  Q.  Minuciu«  Thermus  to  a  tnuuiph« 
Therm u ft  bod  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com* 
maud  of  Ctterior  Spaiu,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incuruons  of  the  Ligurinns 
whom  he  reduced  to  aubmisUDn,  and  now  demanded 
a  trium^  as  bia  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
Esbricating  battles  and  exaggeialing  the  nnmlters  of 
the  etiemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  dechumed 
agninsi  his  cruel  and  ignotuiniuus  execution  of 
niagistrntes  (decemviri)  of  tlie  Boiau  Gauls 
out  even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pri'texl 
they  were  dilatofy  in  furui&hing  tlio  lequirvd 
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plict«  (OetL  xiii.  21,  x,  3<}  Cato^s  oppoitttkn  waa 
Biiece«sful  ',  but  th«  pauage  of  FeHUit  already  re- 
ferred to  shewn  thrtt,  iifUir  his  return  from  Aetolia 
in  IMj  h(]  bad  to  defend  hi«  own  conduct  ngainet 
Tlienuui,  who  wBi  tribune  fi«  c  ISd,  and  died  in 
battle^  flLC  188. 

Id  B.  c  189,  Cato  and  hii  old  friend  L.  Valerim 
FlnocDt  were  among  the  candidatej  for  the  censor^ 
thip,  and,  among  tfaoir  competitors,  wai  their 
former  general  M\  Aciliiaa  Gbibrio.  Olabrio,  who 
did  not  po»»c««  the  advmatage  of  nobility,  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
oifecL  In  order  to  counteract  hi«  endearbarH  be 
wai  met  by  an  ae(^uiation  of  having  applied  the 
tiewom  of  Anttochui  to  hii  ovrn  aae,  and  wm  vl- 
tiniately  obliged  to  retire  from  the  content.  Cato 
was  a<r ti?e  in  promoting  the  oppo&ition  to  hit  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  *een  %'eMeLi  of 
gold  and  fiher  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
bat  bad  nal  »een  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Okbrto^  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccua  was 
elected.  The  ihi^ice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  FlaroiniimR  and  M.  Marcellut. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  failure*  Tn 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulviu*  NohiJior  returned  from 
Aotolia,  and  toui^ht  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
A|u:ai»f  Cato  waa  found  at  his  po«t  of  oppotition. 
Fuiviun  win  indulgent  to  bit  »oldier«v  lie  wa«  a 
man  wf  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Ennius  who 
wai  hifl  compujuon  in  liaur»  not  devoted  tc»  military 
duty.  All  lhi»  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  wlio,  :unong  other  chfu-gej, 
found  fault  with  Fulvhu  for  keeping  poet*  in  hu 
camp  (Cic.  Tnsc  \.  2),  and  impairing  military  dia- 
cipline,  by  giving  crowut  to  hh  soldiers  for  molt 
mighty  tervicet  as  digging  a  well  with  npirit,  or 
Tilivrouily  throwing  up  a  muund.  (Gell.  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cuto  wa»  uiiAuccesAfuLi  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  RCMight  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanua  wa»  charged  with 
having  received  «unt  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
•tate,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortuiuLte 
iDOimrch  to  oome  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  «aid 
to  baT«  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(lir.  xxiiTiii.  51.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqu'-ror  of  Africa  tore  with  hts  own 
hands  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how«  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  roBtra  to  the  Capital  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gnds  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  bottle  of  2iimn.  Unused  to  tubmit  to  ques- 
tiant  and  couicioiui  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
itaLSf  he  deemed  Umself  almost  above  (he  law. 
Thongh  Cato  de  vol  rod  ujjon  other*  the  obloquy  of 
acciiiing  Africanos,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
•p«ak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  wiu  calcu< 
lated  to  prepwr«  the  way  for  the  succeisful  prose- 
cution of  a  sintilar  churge  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
tkut.  By  his  influence  a  plebiscitum  wa&  carried, 
Mferring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  eommi»»iijner 
10  inquire  into  the  chari^e  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  wom^  that  Ludus  and 
others  w«*re  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
Inils  of  theae  tmnsactioni,  there  is  the  utmost 
irftriAnce  in  the  early  authorities.     [Scipio.] 

Cato  waa  now  ngnin  a  candidate  for  the  ccnsor- 
sUfp,  with  his  <i|d  friend  I^  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
SIS  other s,  atoong  whtim  were  the  patricians  P* 
L»  Scipio,  and  ihs  (ilebetaa  Li  Folvius  Nobi- 
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lior.     Ife  wflA  loud  in  his 

reform,  and  declared  that^  if  IBT 

he  would  not  belie  the  profftllJOBl  of  UtfMil  Uk 

The  dread  of  his  soooeas  ilifncd  all  Ikk  |n— I 

caemiea,  all  who  w«n  natoriont  fcr  tk»  hnwft 

and  all  who  derived  pmfit  tnm  tW  i 

ment  of  the  pobUc   finance*. 

the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other 

dates,  he  obtained  the  censorahipt  v.  c*  1^«J 

ing  in  by  hU  own  iofluiMB  ll  Va 

as  his  coUeagua. 

This  was  a  gnat  epoch  In  CntoV  liliR.  Q*i^ 
plied  himsdf  ttrenooitily  to  th«  dntitfi  of  hb  «Mg^ 
regardleia  of  the  enemiea  he  wa  mtilrTnt  JIf 
repaired  the  watercoursra,  paved 
cleansed  the  drains,  dettmyed  the  i 
by  which  pri^-ute  individuals  iHegatiy  dnir«#lli 
public  water  to  supply  their  dwelluigi  and  iokBI 
their  gnrdena,  raised  th«  r«nta  paid  hf  lit  fifr 
cani  for  th«  fimo  of  tho  tazaa,  ud  HmUikti^ 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  olata  to  the  waifM^ 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  donbtad  wfcHftirb 
did  not  go  too  fiu  in  his  reforma»  ' 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  oflcr  thaa  iIm 
which  was  afforded  by  the  charmcter 
fttana's  of  the  applicant ;  b^i  there  ean  ho  9m4tiM 
thftt  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  neil^  IH 
the  uudaunted  courage  and  extraordinarj 
tmtive  faculties  of  Cato  could  haw 
grappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  neat  ol 
and  all  his  future  life  wai  troubled  hj 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  Afler  Ua 
he  was  prosecuted  by  loaio  of  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  for 
this  department  of  Ids  ojl^ce^  and 
pay  a  line  of  two  talents  (PluL  Cut.  Mtaf.  HK  "  ^ 
Roman  money  1*2,.900  ais«%.  Thoqgh  ha  *»  a^ 
cuscd  no  fewer  than  fortj-four  tJaaoa  danw  tl» 
courve  of  his  life^  this  is  tha  oa^  iiewJsi  ^ 
stance  in  which  his  enemies  pivtaaM  W^ami  hi^ 

The  provisions  agatust  locuryt  owitauied  m  Is 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  etruifwL  Ik 
directed  unautlioHsed  statoea  efeeted  la  llo  W 
nour  of  unworthy  men  to  be 
public  placea,  and 


monioua  indeceaer  and  waat  of  faiigieaa  mm§ 
with  which  the  unaoat  of  goda  lalian  fii^  ^ 
temples  of  conquerra  onmtriea  w«s  aoed^  &* 
orrlinary  household  famitimip  la  anMMni  lia 
mansions  of  the  noblea.  In  tha  laaiial  «aai% 
joung  tUvea,  paidaucd  at  lOjOOO  aaei  aal  if> 
wards,  were  valued  al  tan  tiinaa  thair  mtk  ^ 
then  taxed,  upon  thia  fktitioiia  false  at  Hia  Hlilf 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000-^hi  dmiilesi  mtif 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  thne  peroamL  TlaW 
course  was  purmed  in  imting  tho  inm^  fviiiMlb 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  iii«ir  nal  wSm 
amounted  to  15^000  asaes.  (Uv.  axxn.  14) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  wcia  aacs«d|f  W 
usually  confined  to  rat  asai^^  aodi  «aa  OM^ 
not  the  case  upon  the  pretaat  ^ttadmL  la  «t 
exercise  of  the  ti«g»iidottt  pofrtv  of  ilia  aiiii»' 
soria,  he  was  e<paaUy  «neoiupi«aiiMu  Ha  vrt 
juMtly  degraded  from  tl  T^  QatallMifb' 

mini  It  us  (the  brother  o\  i^mwn  mmb^ 

ful  opponent  in  the  oau\_  .  .  ,.,w  oea«nUp^it 
having  committed  (wbatavar  TiiaMNl  ^  dw  ^fff 
we  a«oept)  an  act  of  the  moat  aUnniaftia  ov^ 
aooompaaied  by  circtttiit!  "aMat#i^i^ 

iof  probacy  (Uv.xxK  I  ivCkLjIA^t 

Cic.  Seiu€t  V2)  ;  yet  sucu  was  aliaa^i  At  Imt 


r  place 
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of  momU  at  Roroe^  that  a  moli  ccmH  ha  pro> 
inrttc  the  d«grad«d  wretch  to  mume  hi* 
at  the  theatre  to  tho  fieats  allotted  to 
Ht  df^gnuled  Maniliu*,  a  man  of 
rank,  for  kanrig  kisat'd  liU  wife  in  hb 
''i  pi^Mence  in  open  dny.  Whether  C«to*t 
nt  D«  to  his  own  practice  (PJut» 
be  taken  at  a  hyperbolical  recoia- 
•vent  fcierve*  or  to  be  explained  aa 
(c-iieti  hy  Bnyle,  «»  t».  Porciag)  explains  it, 
Lttot  stop  to  inquire.  lie  degmdird  L.  Na- 
r,  a*  •ome  coujectunUly  read,  L.  Porciua 
for  aa  unseaAonaliU}  and  irrererent  joke  in 
to  m  talema  qocstioD,  (Cic  rf«  Orat.  ii. 
il,)  In  ordetr  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
vat  tile  duty  of  the  censon  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
NmiAh,  men  of  marrivgeabU)  ag«  were  asked^ 
'  Km  tui  animi  lenteatia,  ta  nzorem  habet?^ 
'  Noa  liercak.**  was  the  answer  of  L.  Na&ica, 
^  es  mtH  mtmi  spnteulla.**  At  the  muKtei  of  thu 
uqglila,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Aiiaticus  of  him 
wn*  Inr  baring  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
.*  Seipio  was  a  senator,  but  »eimtors,  not  beyond 
he  «9«  of  lerricet  still  rtrtaini*d  the  public  horac 
if  t^  knight^  nnd  took  their  place  at  the  mui^ter. 
Ma  AmL  tw  i*.  EquUe$.)  !{e  deprived  L.  Vetu- 
in*  ti  hia  horse  for  haTisg  omitted  a  fitau^d  sacri' 
iec^  and  far  harin^  grown  too  corpulent  lo  be  of 
ne  in  bottle.  (Fe«u  t,  f«.  Siaia,)  Several  others 
M  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  horses^  and«  not 
ABtent  with  this^  he  publicly  evpoied,  with  hitter 
hifcaancoee,  the  rices  of  his  rictiins. 

It  doet  not  appear  that«  in  the  exercise  of  the 
liMAtieillj  exorbitant  and  anomaloQa  power  of 
te  eeoEiMnhip,  Cato  aeted  an^rljf  although  pei^ 
matl  modves  and  prirate  enxnitict  or  party  dis- 
iltia  maj  loBittitDea  hare  conspired  with  hi« 
riafws  <hf  politiad  and  moral  duty. 

Tk«  iBWirifihfa  oensorfthip  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
bf  *  public  statue,  with  a  oonuiiemorative  and 
lAliatjr  ijixription. 

Hcaseforward  the  poblic  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
'  '    in  fomitic  contests,  temttorial  debates,  and 
to  the  people.      The  fiagmenU  of  his 
■how  hif  ttDceasing  activity,  and  the  geno- 
ilmej  of  hit  cmreer.     He  pursued  his  po- 
oppooenta  with  relenlleis  animoaity,  for  with 
true  Italian  as  he  waa*  revenge  was  a  rirtiie. 
la  his  own  words,  the  most  honoturable  obsequies 
wkkh  m  um  could  par  to  tha  nmnoiy  of  bis  father 
the  coademnation  and  teari  of  that  fiitber^s 
With  greeaisb-graj  eyes  and  satidy  hair,  an 
kHB«»  anid  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  atteranoe 
Utlar  inreetives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
«plgniil  recorded  by  Plutarch*     (CaUn  1) 

iff  dt8i|#  Uwp<f9^rn  tix*f^'^ 

Wm  W9KU/iMiim  to  luxury  cnntinued*  In  vu  c. 
lilt^Wgvd  tbo  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orcbia  for 
'  '  _  Ibe  mimber  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
a  C;  t€9  (acconiing  to  Cicero,  SeJitct,  S,  or  several 
earitfT,  RctennJing  to  the  cpitoimxL^r  of  Livy 
Bpa^  ali  tifd  the  proposal  of  the  I^ex 

Voeaaia.  rif  of  which  were  calculated  to 

pfvr«nt  lU  ...^......^lion  of  wealth  in  the  bands  of 
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In  aona  qoeitioni  of  fureign  policy  we  Bud  him 
liJiiitg  the  tld  <-f^»ed«     Thr  procou&uLir 

i^iion  of  t  'Jtnpelled  the  piovim  ial 

to  pjj  iHcir  Qgm-taieiwneiiti  in  money 


iit  n  high  arbitrary  comtnutatfoit,and  then  forccnl  the 
proriucia)  fiirmers  to  supply  the  Ilomana  with  oom 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  TATien  the  Spanish  depti* 
ties  came  to  Rome,  B.  c.  171^  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction f  Ciito  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
forracr  province,  Citerior  Spain^  and  conducted  llio 
pnwecutjon  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  poweifid  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go* 
romon^  NL  Afatieniis  and  P.  Furius  Philuv  o»> 
capcd  condemnation  hj  voluntary  ejcilo,  (Idr* 
xliii,  2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodiana  besought  the  tenato 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthoriiod 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals,  on  the  chaT^  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  l}ie 
wan  with  Antiochus  and  Perseua,  Cato  pU'udcd 
the  cause  of  Ithodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  eflfectivB  speech.  The  minute  and  artiiici^il  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  &ecdman  of  Cicero^  upon  pnrCa 
of  tliia  apoech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Nielli ti» 
(vii.  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  tho  mauih  nf 
Atticus  {BrHiMs^  ti5),  was  scarcely  able  sufliciently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  scnteuliou*,  pas* 
siouate,  nicy,  oratory  of  C-ato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  alVectatious  of  striking  expressions^ with 
qmiiutnessen,  vulgariuns,  arohaisins  and  ncologiiims, 
but  it  told — it  worked — it  came  home  to  m^rra 
business  and  bosoms^  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  hia  frngnienta,  h«  potaessed  the  living  6ery 
spirit  and  intense  eamestnesa  of  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harroony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  nntioiml  prejiidicof  of  Cato  appear  to 
bare  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  itud 
wiser.  Ho  appliud  himMlf  in  old  ape  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature^  with  which  in  youth  be  bul 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignortmt  uf 
the  Greek  language.  Himjelf  an  historiiin  and 
omtor,  the  excellences  of  Dcmottbcnes  and  Thucy* 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindrvd 
mind.  In  iniuiy  important  ca^s,  however,  thrauja:!*- 
out  bis  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations,  whose  inRucnco  ho 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  limplicitY  of  the  old 
Roman  cluuacter.  1 1  is  likely  that  ne  had  sonM 
part  in  the  scnatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap* 
pearancc  of  Eumenet,  king  of  Pergamui,  at  Dniti- 
disium,  a  c  166,  forbade  kingi  to  enter  Rome,  far 
when  Eumeoes,  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus  was  received  with  honour  by  thu 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertaiued  by  the  noble i, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo* 
narch,  refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
"kingi  were  naturally  camivoroua  animals.^  lie 
bad  an  antipathy  lo  phytidans,  because  they  wero 
mostly  Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives  inasmuch  as  all  Gnt^eks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natund 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  auddiapt^nsed  with  their  attendance*  He 
was  not  a  bad  phyf  icijin  bimftclf  lu  recomiuendiiig  aa 
a  peculiarly  sulutfry  diet,  ducks,  gc^L'se,  pigeons,  and 
bares,  though  han^  he  tells  us,  arc  apt  to  pn>duc« 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipothy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  itatomoui 
that  he  carried  a  bw  for  the  eipulsion  of  phjtir 
ciauft  from  the  city.  When  Athena  sent  CBni«aM% 
Diogenes,  and  Critohius  to  Rome  in  order  to  nego* 
tiate  a  rcmisaion  of  the  &00  talcnta  which  th« 
Aibiauaot  had  bmm  awwdod  to  pay  by  way  ol 

It 
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ccttnpeination  to  the  OropianB,  Cammcli<4  excilcd 
grc«t  8tt«!ntioii  by  his  philoetrophical  converEation 
and  lecturt^ft,  in  which  ho  preiichrd  the  p^rnicioiu 
doctrine  of  on  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illtutrated  hii  doctriiM;  by  touching  on  a  danpreroui 
and  delicole  tobjeet — -the  example  of  Rome  her^t'lf. 
^  If  Rome  were  ttript  of  all  that  she  did  not  juat- 
If  gaio,  the  Romans  m^ht  go  back  to  their  htkti." 
Cato,  offended  with  thexe  principlea,  and  jpiUous  of 
the  nttcndou  paid  to  thii  Gveek,  gave  sd^-iee  which 
the  senate  followed — **  Let  these  deputies  hare  an 
aniwer,  uad  a  polite  diKmi^Ni]  as  soon  as  pouible/* 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achiiiaii  ncimii  to  the  iiumbur  of  nearly  1,001), 
mdndiiig  the  hiitorian  Polybins  were  brought  to 
Romev  JLC  167^  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaiant,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disairection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  coiintn%  and  distribiited  among  the  coloiiiae 
and  municipia  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300^  by  an  exile  of  16  years, 
the  intercetiion  of  the  younger  Africanus,  tl)C 
friend  of  Polyhius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  thej  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
OOtUitry.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — he  was 
■ow  etghty-tkree— was  kinder  than  his  word*.  He 
did  not  iuterpove  until  the  end  of  a  long  detmte, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  ou  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  pi?rfect  indifference.  **  Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  »t  he^e  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
ihaJJ  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ?" 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  sexuite  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  fbnner  ttatua  and 
Iionoiirt  in  their  own  oonntrj,  Cato  intiiiiated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  ware  moch 
better  otf  as  they  were.  He  «ud  with  a  tmile, 
that  Polybiui  waa  like  Ulysses  retuniing  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tive power*  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affoctiones.  that  be  appars  to  have 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympothy  with  fine  and 
tender  feeHtlg^  though  some  aUowanot  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraeiooineu  of  demea- 
nonr*  in  order  to  keep  up  hi«  Catootan  ehoiacier. 
Nowhere  in  his  wri tings  or  hit  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiroentt.  His 
atrong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  giiided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  titilitariati,  common  sense. 

Evoti  in  the  closing  yean  of  his  protracted  life, 
Clio  had  no  repose.  In  hb  8lit  year,  a^c  153, 
ha  WM  accufted  by  C.  Camui  of  tome  capilale 
crimen  (the  natnre  of  which  is  not  tveofdod]^  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unhttiiken 
>tr«ngtlt«  with  unfalt^^ring  voice,  and  with  nn- 
•haken  memory.  ^  How  hard  it  is,**  ho  said, 
*^  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
genemtion,  to  plead  bis  eatise  before  the  men  of 
the  present!''  (Val  Mas,  TiiL  7.  g  1  ;  Plut. 
Cbio^  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  hi*  daatli,  Ihs  waa  one 
nf  the  chief  instigators  of  the  Ihird  Pnnie  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  hod  been  excited  by  the 
fffport  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobananes,  was 
nbl^  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.    Cato  re^ 

mModed  an  itistant  deelamtion  of  war  against 

Cirthaginifins,  on  the  ground   that  their  real 

olij<wt  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Numi- 

dians  vrnt  hostility  to  florae,  although  their  no- 

ImituU  object  vaa  Ikn  daSmee  of  thetr  frontier 


nou  aa  oasvir,  mam  m  oiv. 

lunch  of  early  iipe  1^  ^m 

throwing  H  n^  fit  te 

lid  to  tlie  aiainhU  iifci^ 


ngiunat  %ho  cliln  of  Madmtm  to  feafi  d  this 
dominion*.    Scipio  Knika  thot^^  ttat  a*  ww 
MU  had  aiisen,  and  it  waa  amaigBl  thit »  i»^ 
bossy  should  be  tent  to  Africa  ^jp>s  iaiinfotwa 
ai  to  the  real  state  of  affiufa.     wba«i  ifco  l«  4^ 
puties,  of  whom  Cato  waa  eoot  «itt*  !•  iho  4» 
putcd    territory,  they  odfered   ihair    artitiilaii^ 
which  waa  accepted  by  Mniiniam,  hoi  mjettsl  If 
tlie  Carthagiuiani,  who  bad  no  canJAiaiBi  b  li^ 
man  justice.       The   deputies  accmalaly  ikaumi 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  diJHMM  ^^ 
frontier.     They  then  entered  tha  diy,  wmi  mm 
the  strength  and  populabon  it  had  aeqnttai  ikm 
its  conquest    by  the   «kler    Afikaona.      1^ 
their  retnm  boaQin,^  Cain  waa  the  lifiiuati  to  ■■si' 
ing  that  Roma  would  nafcr  be  mta^  •»  haf  m 
Caithnge  waa  to  powerful,  fo  hostile. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch 
beneath  hifl  robe,  and 
of  the  senate-house^  said 
who  were  astonished  at  the  fnabfii 
of  the  fruit,  **  Those  Ags  were  gnthtfed  bitf  iIm 
days  ago  at  Carthnge ;  so  ctooe  ia  oar  i^iBf  ^ 
our  walls/*     From  that  time  forth*  wbum^  It 
was  called  upon  for  hts  vote  in  the  amits.  ihaffc 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  irhujon  la  Chtdi^i 
his  words  were  **  I  vote  that  C^fthi^  aah^ 
be,**  or,  according  to  the  more  accavnled  tmimtf 
Florus  (u.  15)  "  DcJenda  est  CurthafOw**    Sd^ 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  think  inr  tkst  (V 
thage  in  its  weakened  date  was  raftli' 
check  than  a  (ionnidAble  rivad   to  &> 
voted  to  "let  Carthage  he.**     fl   ■ 
xlix.;  Appian,  ^  BtiL  I*tm.  €$  . 
17.)   This  story  must  appear  ttfTti 
know  not  that,  during  the  repnlilir.  it  was  ailimi 
custom    for  ienatura,  when  caiU^td  upon  6a  dM 
vote^  to  expreu — no  matter  what  the  i^/umlt^^* 
any  opiuioo  which  they  deemed  of  lEfmi  la|im 
ance  to  the  welfiue  of  the  state.  (Tac.  jIw*  a.  Il| 

In  the  very  hut  ycnr  of  his  U|<v  Gitoi^l 
eonspicttons  part  in  the  rightcQua  bat  mammaii 
proaecutinn  of  &  Sulpidus  Oalba.  Tlai  futt^^ 
genenl,  afW  the  ninvnder  of  tha  tmtmm 
army,  in  flagnmt  bfvach  of  Ittth,  p«t  «•  M 
some  of  the  ioldklft,  and  sold  ath«r»  as  riMW  « 
Oaul,  while  a  9tw  escaped  by  flight,  am«f  «!■ 
waa  Virialhiii^  the  future  afenger  of  lis  »■» 
Oalba  pretended  to  have  ditcovcrvd  thaL«i> 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  LnsitMUKaa  bri  ^ 
certed  an  attjick  ;  but  be  obtained  hli  ai^^ 
chi«sfly  through  the  compaaaiflM  ajprfiii  If  ^ 
theatrical  paxade  of  faia  yowkf  ariw|in|  mm  mk 
orphan  ward.  Cato  awde  m  ^mmM 
against  Gallia^  and  inserted  tt  %m  1^  ilft 
bis  Origmes,  a  few  days  or  moaithi 
death,  n.  c.  149,  at  the  age  of  fti.  (Cb. 
23.) 

Cato  waa  twice  married ;  fint  te  Ihiifc  tt^ 
of  annn  pfonerty  bnl  nnhle  btnh^  «hi  lassi 
M.  Pofdns  Cato  Lkinianna,  the  /vtKi  ■ 
to  an  advanced  age.     After  her  darth  If 
cohabited  with  a  female  tlat e ;  for,  the^ 
a  faithful  husband,  and  as  a  widowsrwM 
to  preserve  liii  re piitation,  the  w«#lEnfai 
tentia  dia  Catonis'*  proves  that  he  tit  htf 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  eboatky.      Wk*  ^ 
amour  waa  discovered  by  his  Mm,  Hg 
marry  agatnf  and  rhose  the  yoni 
scribe  and  client^  ^t.  Solotitutb 
a  petran  could  command  hia 
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of  bit  daufhler,  U  dixagreeaHy  exemf^lified 
urh^  fTBpliie  neoutmt  of  the  interview  be- 
]!jato  and  SAlouius  which  decided,  thr  match. 
>i)roiLi  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
\en  Siilonia  bore  him  a  son^  M.  Parcius  Cato 
niu,  the  grand fftther  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
»t  son  he  bchawd  like  a  good  father,  and 
e  whole  charge  of  bia  cdiic-atiori.  To  his 
te  waft  ft  rigid  ouiit^ir.  His  conduct  townrds 
If  not  wpre4eoted  in  too  djirk  coUmr»  by 
h)  WM  really  dflestable.  The  law  held 
>  be  mere  chattel^  and  he  treated  them  as 
Ithout  anj  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity* 
n  mail  part  peiaima  servif*  m  he  tangbt 

be  tecfvit  and  silent.  He  made  them  ftleep 
he;  bud  nothing  eLws  t^>  do.     In  ohjer  to 

Mff&binAtioti  and  to  govern  them  the  niort' 
lie  int«titioiiidIy  wwed  enmities  and  jefJou- 
ween  them,  and  allowed  the  mftle«  to  ptii> 
Di  of  their  pecuUura  the  liberty  of  eejsual 
T«e  with  the  fem{de»  of  his  household.  In 
ime  he  bought  young  KLavcs^  whom  they 

and  then  lidd  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit, 
npping  with  his  gtn.iitft,  be  often  severely 
d  them  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
gcnce,  and  lumetime*  condemned  tliem  to 

When  they  were  worn  out  and  uaelesi,  he 
BD  or  turned  them  out  of  doon*  He  treated 
CT  uitmali  no  better.  Hii  war-horte  which 
n  tkmugh  hii  campaign  in  Spain,  he  told 
b«  left  the  countiy,  that  the  state  might 
■imtged  with  the  expectei  of  its  transport 
roewga  of  A  tynuuicruft  and  unfeeling  imtim; 
I  no  aenifJoft  of  hi>  own  conKcieno^  and  met 
^lieDsioti  fttm  &  public  opinion  which  tole- 
ladiatoria]  ihows.  They  were  only  specie 
f  the  wholetomo  ftric(n^«s  of  the  good  old 

paterfiumlLu.  In  youth  the  nusterity  of 
was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhnp^ 
nr  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 

thfit  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
.  hi*  6iigal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
^uisitiurn  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
bt  ^uu  with  increasing  ragemefts ;  though, 
poour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
CiptatiOni,  he  never  attempted  to  proBt  by 
Eoae  of  his  public  fuoc lions.  He  accepted 
m,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  hi*  own  use ; 

longer  BOiifttied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
kich  Taried  with  the  influcncea  of  Jupiter^ 
me  a  ipeculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
p^  artificial  watirrs  and  pleoiure-grounds. 
ircatitile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
d  been  the  tcrrtir  of  usurer*  in  Sardinia  be- 
knder  of  money  at  nautical  interest  oti  the 
r  of  mntTTiiPTcini  venturfts,  wliilc  he  endea- 
.riiiiBt  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re* 
I  i  ^k  should  be  divided,  arjd  that  his 
B(U  khiiuld  have  a  »hare  in  the  mana^ment. 
hose  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 

'  1       «'  ,^5   lively 

uds,  and 

I  worth tesv 

I  this  uiany-sided  man  found  lei- 

Position  of  H'vend  literary  works* 

^  a-t  li  time  when  the  liatin  language  was 

llo  of  tnujsiciou,  and  be  contributed  to  en- 

Cum  lingoa  Catonis  et  Knni 
I  iMtrium  ditaveriti  ci  novn  renun 
Iprocolcrii, 
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He  was  contemportiry  with  some  of  the  earliest 
#rit«rs  of  eflunoneo  in  the  adolescence  of  rhiiaiflil 
literature.  Kaevltii  died  when  he  was  qiiaetlor 
under  Sdpio,  Pkukns  when  he  was  censon  BeCbiv 
bis  OIK'S  death  iho  more  cultivated  muiae  of  Terence, 
who  -woA  boru  in  hifl  conbultihip,  bad  appeared  upon 
the  (itage. 

The  work  IX'  Re  Rw^ioiL,  which  we  now  pnssr*ts 
under  the  name  of  Calo,  is  probably  subsUtntially 
hia,  thongh  it  is  certJiinly  not  exactly  in  the  fnnn 
in  wliith  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miw?ellaueou«  roateriala,  rekting  principallj 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  ive  may 
find  rulefl  for  libations  aud  sacrifices  ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver^ 
bflJ  charm;  a  receipt  for  a  cakej  the  form  of  a 
contract ;  the  detcription  of  a  tool ;  the  mod**  of 
rearing  garden  flnwers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
ScTiptore«  Eci  Rusticae  of  (Jeaner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips,  n^-l-?*) 

Cato*&  in«itrnctiona  to  his  eldest  son,  publiiihed 
in  the  form  of  lottert^  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  thij  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
werv  divided  into  books,  which,  bemg  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  m  sepajato  Irea- 
tisei.  The  Ajvyjihtiu^matu^  for  example^  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  tlie  general  collection* 
Of  Cato's  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  frngmenta 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion*s 
Caiomana^  Q&tt,  1826,  a  work  of  soudl  mti«nl 
merit. 

The  {ragmen t&  of  the  omtioni  ore  best  given  in 
H.  Meyer's  Omkrrum  Rommomtm  Fra^mmda^ 
Turici,  1842. 

The  few  pamget  in  ths  BimsI  nrherv  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  bv  Majansina  (od  XXX 
JC(ffi) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  totheOnsor,  but  to  his  elder  can, 
who  confined  himself  more  cxcluiively  to  jurispm- 
denco  than  his  iBilher.  Other  juridical  fn^j^^iuenta 
of  Ciito  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  **  Bnithiitucko 
ausdenSchriftcn  derllomiaeben  Jtmston,"  p.  44Ao. 

Cato,  when  he  wa*  already  advanced  in  bfe,con»- 
menccd  an  historical  work  entitled  **  Drigines,**  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  prolmbly  puMii&hed  in  parts  €rom  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  >vere  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  spowh  which  he  p«t»  into  the  m»uth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  tlie  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  ValeriuA  quote  the  tJrigines  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  thii*  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
auachroniiim.  The  fint  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings  ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  to^vns,  and  from  lliese 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  Tbew 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
tbc  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Funic 
wur,  which  formed  the  »u\»ject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  FuQJc  wtit  were  rehiied 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  sevf?ntlj  cuo- 
tinued  the  narrative  to  the  year  of  DiU>*s  death. 
(Nei>oH,  Oi(o,  3»)  It  is  said,  by  Neps,  GeUiuii, 
and  FUuy  (M  A",  viii.  5),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  genemls  who  carried  on  the  WMI 
which  he  relntcs ;  but  the  nmaining  fiagmenU 
&hew  that  he  made  at  least  fooie  ejwentions  to  this 

pnictiee.    11"  V ""oiiily  «dniowMged  hj  the 

ancients  to  !  iii  ^SDStdkgljr  indastrionu 

and  learned  ^"fJllTli  W  '^"  '""'T  ^"" 

cads,  makes  uu  utt  U  ih  kitwrn^wsi^SA 
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Diouybius  (i.  74)  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Rome 
iu  the  132iid  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  (»r  in  the 
fini  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  a  c.  751.  The  best 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origines  is  in 
Krauae*A  VUae  et  Fragmenia  Vet.  Hist.  Horn.  Berlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  cxtmordinar}'  man  was  written 
by  Cornelius  Ncpos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelius  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxix.  40). 
Some  facts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
CiccrOy  especially  from  hia  Cato  Major  or  <U 
Seuectuie^  and  his  Bruiut,  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than* 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
modems.  There  are  some  Ijatin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juvenilia  of  Theodore  Beza.  Majanfcius 
{ad  XXX  JCtos)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  WetzePs  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic.  deSenect.  p.  256,  &c; 
De  Af.  Pordi  Caionis  Vita  Studiii  et  Scriptis,  in 
Schneider**  ^Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,**  voL  l  pars 
ii.  init. ;  Bayle,  Diet,  s.  v,  Porcius ;  Krause,  Vitae  ct 
Fraym,  &c.  pp.  89-97;  G.  E.Weber,  Comimntatio  de 
M,  Porcii  Caionis  Censorii  Vita  et  Moribus,  Brcmae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerloch,  Scipio  und  Caio^  in  Schwcitz- 
erisches  Museum  fiir  historische  Wisscnsclmften, 
1837 ;  above  all,  Drumann,  Gcsch.  Koins^  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinio,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  diHtinguinh 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salunia.  His  father  paid  great  att<>ntiun  to 
bis  education,  physical  as  well  as  moutol,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exjMticd  to  vicisaitudcs 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  fnime. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chile  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  6uch 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuouH 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  B.  c.  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
PopiliuB  Lacnas.  The  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
baving  been  disbanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of,  l  \\.)  In  n.  c.  1G8,  he 
fought  against  Peneus  at  Pydna  under  the  consul 
AemiliuB  PauIlus,4irhose  daughter,  Aeniilia  Tertia, 
he  afWrwards  married.  He  distinguitihed  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  finally  recovered  his 
•word.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  relat^ni 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  Cat, 
A/f^J.  20 ;  Juktin,  xxxiii.  2 ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  12. 
§  lO*;  Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds 
and  was  received   with  applause   by   the  consul, 

^u ,.  j^jjjj  jjj,  discharg*}  iu  order  that  he  might 

Here  again  his  &ther  seems  to  have 
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cautioned  him  to  take  no  forUier  Mit  in  battle,  ■ 

after  his  discharge  he  waa  no  longer  a  uAditt, 
(Plut  Quaett,  Rom.  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  bav<a  devoted  hns- 
self  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  wkich  he  attaisf^ 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obocon  and  ciirref« 
fragment  of  Pomponios  de  Ongime  Jwrit  {Ih^.  I. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Seztns  and  Puhlia 
Aelius  and  PuUius  Atilius,  the  autb<H'  proeeedi  v 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  **  Hot  srcutsi 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.     Deinde  M.  Cato,  prinorpi 
Porciae  familiae,  cnjas  et  libri  extant ;  sed  ptohoi 
fUii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriantur.^    Tlut  pn- 
sage  seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  tbe  Croan, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  parsgnphs,  devotiap  oss 
to  each  succession  of  iurists,  and  the  word  fi^^mlt 
commences  that  of  the  Catos,  tboogfa  the  Qtwm 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  d 
the  preceding  paragraph.     From  the  Catos,  frtkt 
and  son  {ex  quUms)^  the  sabscquent  jnriste  taoL 
their  succession.      Apollinaris  Sulpicins,  ia  ikl 
passage  of  Gellius  (xiii.  1 8)  wbicb  b  tbe  priodpil 
authority  with  respect  to  tbe   genealogy  ef  tbs 
Cato  family,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  writtn 
^egregios  de  juris  disciplina  libroa^**     Festns  (s.  c 
Mundus)  cites  the  commentarii  joris  dvilisof  Cil% 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullos  (Dig:  45u  tiLL 
s.  4.  §  I )  cites  Cato's  1 5th  book.     Cicero  {dt  (X 
ii.  33)  censures  Cato  and  Bnitoa  for  intxoduif 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  pcfBoi 
who  consulted  them.   Celsus  (I>ig.  50.  tit  IS.  & 91 
§  1 )  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  isw* 
cakry  month,  and  the  regala  or  sententia  Csuwaas 
is  frequently  pientioned  in  the  Digest,   The  Rfsh 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  olT  Roman  Isw  ti 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  nerer  be  valid  » 
less  it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  W 
dii*d  immediately  after  he  had  made  bis  will  TeIi 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  apsnici- 
Lir  case  of  a  more  general  maxim  :  **  Quod  ioioi 
non  valet,  id  tractu  temporis  non  potest  omtakt- 
cen»."    The  greater  celebrity  of  tbe  son  as  a  jorX 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  (ram  Cato,  ROiltf 
it  likely  tliat  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  ^3r^ 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentimnj  a 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  S  12),— *'.VH 
Catonem  bene  scriptum  rcfert  antiquitas,**— it  vit 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  tuod 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  pnietnr  designatus,  about  \f- 
1 52,  a  few  years  before  his  father,  who  boR  bi 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  tbe  groniii  a 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  fuoeraL  (Liv.  £)a. 
48  ;  comp.  Cic  de  Street.  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCtot^  i.  1—113 ;  E.U 
Hiiniier,  de  Jiti/ula  CatnnianUy  lleidclbi  1131; 
Drumann's  liom.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Poiuius  Cato  Salonl&nus,  tbe  mb«( 
Cato  the  censor  by  hi«  second  wife  Sakmiib  «* 
bom  B.  c.  154,  when  his  father  had  coaplftr4U 
8()th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  4att 
of  his  step-bruther.  He  h>st  his  fiatber  vhfli  ^ 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  tbe  pmW 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (QelL  jmL  1'; 
Plut.  CiU.  Maj.  27.) 

4.  M.  Poucii's  Cato,  elder  son  of  CBtoUa- 
ninnus.  [No.  2.]  Like  his  gfand&tbcc  dv 
Crnsur,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  U^&i 
him  many  written  Mpeeches.  In  b.  c  WK^ 
was  conhul  with  Q.  ^IarciuK  Rex,  and  in  tbr  tv 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  ba 
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_  Ptlit  porjKwe  of  arranging  the  diffi^wrwrw 
between  the  bein  of  Micipm  in  Numidia.  (Oell. 
xiiL  !9;  LtT,  £5»if.  IxiL) 

5.  C.  PoRcitJs  Cato,  younger  BOn  of  Cato  Li- 
diuaRDt  [No.  2],  in  mentioned  by  Cicero  aa  a 
middling  ontor.  (/?rw/.  28.)  In  hii  youtb  he 
wu  a  follower  of  Tib.  Gniccbni.  In  a  c,  114, 
be  wmt  consal  with  Aciliiu  Bolbus,  and  in  the 
ttme  year  obtained  Macedonia  a«  his  province. 
In  Thmee,  be  fought  aniuccewfuUy  tig;unBt  the 
SeordiKi.  Hii  army  wai  cut  off  in  the  moiiu- 
tainj;,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difljoihy, 
tbotigh  Amntionnt  BftarceUinUB  erroneonaly  states 
tbat  bo  was  ftlain.  (xxrii.  4.  §  4.)  Diiappointed 
rf  booty  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  bim- 
■elf  by  extortions  in  Macedonia.  For  this  ho  wm 
■oeuaed  and  aentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Aflerwnnli, 
be  appean  to  hare  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
wilb  JugurUia  in  Africa,  where  be  was  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  ewape  condemnation  on 
this  charpf,  m  B»  c.  llO,  he  went  to  Tornico  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  to^Ti.  (Cic. 
frrt  BoUk  11.)  lie  has  been  »oin«time»  confounded 
with  his  elder  bmther.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  8 ;  Eutrop. 
fr.  24  J  Cic.  «n  Vcrr,  iil  80,  \\\  10,) 
*5.  M,  PoRcfuii  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  father 
■if  *  rica.     He  was  a  friend  of  SuUa,  whose 

Br  he  did  not  live  to   ae«.      He  was 

■friijunu-  i.n:lji*,  aitd  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
praeconhip.  (Geli*  liii.  19 ;  Phit  fU.  Min.  1-3.) 
Cicero,  in  discnMing  bow  hx  a  vendor  \i  bound  to 
diaeloae  to  a  purclioicr  the  defi'cti  of  tha  thing 
•old,  raentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  tritd  of  an 
actio  ait^ttTaria,  in  which  Cnlpumius  was  plaintiff 
aad  Claudius  defendjint.  The  plaintiif,  baring 
I  ordered  by  tlie  augurs  to  pull  down  bis  botute 
the  Mnnii  Cnelia  because  it  ob«tructcd  the 
picea^  said  it  to  the  defendant  witliout  giving 
)  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  lo 
similar  order^  and  brought  an  action  to 
orer  daauiiges  for  the  fraud.  Upon  the«e  6n«t$, 
Cato  decldad  in  fiivoar  of  the  purchaser.  {Do  Off, 
in.  1C-) 

7.  L.  Ponat^B  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
VMie  of  Calo  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
fHty  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  a.  c.  100,  he  wa» 
liibtiiie  of  the  pleba,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
■ttempta  of  L.  Apoleias  Satuminu.<v  and  assisted 
in  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exilt^d 
MeteUos  Numidicus.  In  the  Mjcial  war,  B.  c.  90, 
be  defeated  the  Etniscan«s  and  in  the  following  year 
Vttt  eoBsal  with  Pcmpeius  Strabo.  On  one  oc- 
mmmx  a  portion  of  hi»  troops,  consisting  of  town 
mbhle,  waa  instigated  to  disHL>bedJenco  and  mutiny 

bvlbe  it '  "'  T  rtiting  of  one  C,  Tititia*    He  lost 

lift  life  ky  skirmish  with  the  Morsians, 

WSO  1'  1  u^,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 

battle,  h  wo*  tiiougbt  by  tome  that  bis  death 
woe  not  to  be  uttribntH  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
Bit  of  the  yo I  ■'      IS  J  for  Cato  had  boasted 

tbal  hii  own  -  were  equal  to  the  (^'im- 

hfian  Tictory  u.  .,i....^a  the  father*  (Liv.  Ey^. 
Ikxt.  ;  Oroft.  t.  17.) 

8.  M.  Poaaufl  Cato,  ton  of  No.  4.  After 
baring  bees  ennile  aedile  and  praetor*  he  obtained 
•be  forenunent  of  Gallia  Narbonen%iA,  where  be 
«eiL    (GelL  ziiL  19.) 

0.  If.  Poaciua  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livin« 

b-gntiutMm  of  Calo  the  Ccnior,  and  famamed 

from  Utica,  the  plac*  of  his  death,  was 

imc  aji     In  early  childtiood  he  lo^t  both  his 
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iw^enta,  and  was  bmugbt  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother'^s  brother,  M.  Livitia  Drusna,  along  with 
his  Bintcr  Portia  and  the  child  men  of  his  mother  by 
her  Rpcond  hurtband,  Q.  Serviliu*  Caepio.  \V}jHe 
yet  of  teTjdcr  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  fttiirtiy 
in  dependent.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  ciiiskinship,  and  Q.  Pompoedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Bnisus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro*- 
ther  Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
be  would  J  but  Cato  frowned  and  ppr5ist*»d  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  prt-lende^l  that 
be  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  unudow  for 
bis  refill.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that*  as  Drunna  lost  his  life  it.  c  f^K  Cato 
could  not  have  been  mor«  than  four  years  old^  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  nfnmon 
on  public  affairs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  o-ccurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  lis  due  value  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote^  and  know  the  manner  in  whicb 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  plaeed  nn- 
der  the  charge  of  i?arpedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  matiage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  wliieh  make  U'aming  to 
same  happily-organized  children  a  conitaat  but 
unDbtniMiYt*  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ol^ 
serve,  and  ft'cl,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  he  retained  tena- 
ciously. His  temper  was  liko  his  intellect  t  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  rouBed,  it  was  not 
(Huily  calmed.  The  chttd  was  6ithcr  to  the  man. 
Throughout  hii  life,  the  same  want  of  dexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvioiu  defects.  He 
bad  none  of  that  almost  unconscious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  tlie  erroneous  resulta 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  acoommodatioa  to 
circumstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  iufinenco  trf  apt  and 
cosy  insinuation.  The  intluence  he  gained  waa 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  diildisU 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  be 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  whicb  was  not  to 
bo  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Tct  was  there  something  in  liis  unsodol  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  rcispect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Triils,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burriing  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  bin  com- 
mdcs.  When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  gmuc  called  Troja,and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  i^-ifc  MeteJhi  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sorpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  Ije  was  in  hi*  •  '!rf....r*ki 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulk,  liis 
friend.  The  torture*  and  executions  v. 
times  were  conductefl  in  Sulla's  house  iiiodt^  it  i«- 
«.;mblo  (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  **  the  place  of 
the  damned."'  On  one  of  bis  visits^  teeiDg  the 
beads  of  several  illustrioiis  citizens  carried  hirth» 
Ri^a  K/wiMM  f  xs:\\\'.  jMiligiuitiun  the  suppressed groant 
of  ;'neient»  he  turned  to  his  pre- 

ci  1 1  >site^Wbjr  dfl^  DO  one  kill 
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Ihftt  tpunty^  **DecaaiB,''  an  n  we  ft  d  Sarpedon, 
*^mak  bmfhixa  move  tfcronglj  tbnn  they  hat<e  him.*^ 
•*  Wliy  then,^  tubjoined  unto,  **  would  you  not  let 
mo  bsTe  a  tword^  that  I  might  put  him  to  dcAthi 
mod  restore  my  coantry  to  freedom  ?"  This  out 
brpfik  induced  hii  tutor  to  watch  him,  lost  ht 
ihould  attempt  somcthtiig  desitcrnta 

He  received  120  talents  oc  bis  $harc  of  hk  fi^ 
ihor*!  fortune,  and^  being  now  his  own  mattter, 
ptill  further  contracted  hia  expenditure,  hitberto 
extrctnely  inodemtc.  He  addicted  hiirtself  to  poli- 
tical atudiea,  and  prac Lifted  in  ftolltude  omtorical 
duclaniation.  As  he  hated  luxur)'  and  was  aciruft^ 
famed  to  *elf-deniaU  tho  precepts  of  the  Ponch 
found  lihvour  in  hi»  »tght ;  and,  undtir  the  guidance 
of  Autipater  of  Tyre,  he  pnrttied  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philoaophy  of  the 
Btoici.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  wurahipped  waa  a 
rigid  jnttic,  not  only  unmoved  by  ftiTouTj  but 
rcj' '  rrcctive  of  equity  and  mercy* 

1  !'  ]y  in  dlfepokition  and  mitaml  gifts 

fttiUt  ..  ^.  „;  ancestor  the  Cenfior,  ho  yet  looked 
up  td  hint  a«  u  model,  adopt<»d  lu«  principles^  and 
imitated  hift  conduct  IJift  coustttution  wa«  natu- 
fally  TigoTDut,  and  be  cmdeavoured  to  harden  it 
•till  more  by  eKcessire  toiL  He  trarfllbd  bore- 
heidvd  in  the  beat  of  sttminer,  land  amid  the  win- 
ter t&oiir.  When  hit  friatids  were  nkaking  long 
imimeyt  on  horsotMiick,  ho  accompanied  tbem  on 
foot  In  ilkiMa  and  ferer,  he  passed  his  hours 
alonev  not  beaii^g  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  sinjinihir  in  his  dreM,  pkfemng, 
by  way  of  lober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
arimton  then  in  vogue^  and  he  often  appeimd  in 

Eblic  after  dinner  without  thocs  or  tunic  Up  to 
t  twentieth  year,  his  inaepamble  companion  was 
bia  half-brother,  Q.  Serrilius  Coepio,  to  whom  he 
was  aflbctionatcly  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  ntDdemtkni  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  be  was  bat  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
ppodtgal)  when  rarapared  with  Cato,  Thus  Cnto 
btcame  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
bis  ancestor  in  reforming  mannets,  and  in  repre- 
senting tha  old*  EiinpK  undc^euemte  Roman.  It 
IK  much  to  beooma  a  type  of  a  national  cbaracter. 

Th^  first  oceasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  anoeator. 
The  ehier  Cnto  in  his  cenborship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  btiildiiig  called  the  Poreia  Basilica.  In 
this  dir  tributies  of  ilie  people  w'cre  accustomed  to 
tcansact  bmtineas.  Thetie  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  nt,  and  thify  do* 
tumitwd  cither  to  remove  it  altogethe?  or  to  cfaango 
its  place.  This  promisition  called  forth  the  yomignr 
Cata,  who  snccessfally  tcsisttd  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting^ 
md  was  derated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tOr 
moor  of  juvenile  docbunation. 

Cai(}  witJi  carable  <^  wann  and  lender  attoch- 
HMnt,  and  mucit  tfint  was  stiff  and  angular  in  ius 
ahancltfr  was  euhaucetl  by  mAj  diaappointment 
«Dd  blightocl  aflbction.  Lepida  had  been  Wtiothcd 
la  MeliUiia  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match*  Frve 
•flea  llUMa»  she  was  wooed  by  Cato  ;  but  the  atLtm- 
Ikvis  of  a  new  admirer  nscallcd  the  ardour  of  Hf>r 
Ibonvr  lovfT,  who  stuid  again,  and  was  again  oo* 
CiDli^.  Stung  to  the  qtikck,  Ckia  was  with  difii- 
caJty  proveuted,  by  the  anuvatioa  of  ^snds,  from 
i^potui^  bimself  by  goi^g  to  law,  and  expended 
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the  bitterness  of  his  wtalb  again *t  .-ycjfio  m  ^ 
ual  iambics.  He  soon  alcarwarda  amniid  Atiiis* 
the  daughter  of  Sernuma»  bal  waa  obtigod  ladi^tfw 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  bckrao  hia  tva  4A 
dren. 

He  tenrcd  hii  inl  campaign  as  a  Taluilatf,iLi; 
72,  under  the  conwd  GeUjus  PohJiaok,  in  tW  s«^ 
vile  WOT  of  Spartacus.  He  joined  tba  amy  lalkit 
&om  a  dej^ire  to  bo  near  Caepia,  who  waa  aikaais 
militnzn,  than  out  of  any  love  lor  a  i  "' 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  eppovtailitj  < 
tinguishing  himaelf ;  hut  his  i' 
line  was  perfect,  and  in  coaiaS*  ^ 
found  wanting.  The  general  «&M 
rewatds,  whith  he  rinsed  oa  ibe  froaad  iktiv 
hod  done  nothing  to  dcMfra  tbaok  Fat  ll»  Is 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  cwaa  |[i«iiiiiJ>  bulM 
own  eslimak*  of  his  sorvicet  wae  oof  { 
below  th«  mark.  He  bod  many  of  lb*  i 
which  make  a  good  soldier^  bat  of  tbst  ] 
genius  which  nmstitutea  a  gpcal  j 
nut  a  spark. 

About  the  year  &  c  67,  he  1 
for  the  post  of  trihoims  milituDH  and  obfjed  lis 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomenclalefsoh  lit 
was  elected,  and  juined  the  army  of  the  [ 
M.  Eubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  ha  wot  i 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  wan  tba  i 
atmehnienl  of  the  siddiary  bj  the  fona  el  I 
by  sharing  all  theif  biboara,  and  hf  a  i 
tion  to  bis  duty.  He  nwtad  iMm  m 
beings,  not  as  mart  marhinai^  aad  ba  ^ 
Older  without  liaab  fimiiiimiila  «t  fatiib  hAm 
But  the  life  of  the  aoun  wm  iD  iuiad  It  lot  Im^ 
petament  Heating  that  tba  fanaoa  Sloii  phio^ 
sopher  Athcnodofas,  eamaoaad  CovAylita*  vw  it 
Pergnmua,  he  obtained  a  fW  Wgutiota,  wbiib  pm 
bim  leave  of  absence  for  two  moailiis  tiaveUsdls 
Asia  in  seafdi  of  tha  phOetopbar«  and  sagis^il 
in  pennading  Atheiiadarua  ta  talatnt  with  haa  it 
Macedonia.  Thts  was  dretuKd  by  Calo  a  Mfiatti 
triumph  than  the  cnptnre  of  a  rieb  «iiy,  mf  ill 
Stoic  hod  refuted  repetited  uflVrs  of  fneiidsJnf  fld 
society  Jtrom  kings  and  emperors 

Cato  was  now  doomed  la  euibr  a  svvtft  sis' 
fortune,  and  to  pat  to  iJte  tail  aU  tlM  l«MMiiif  la 
philosophy.  S^vUiiu  Caepiew  on  to*  way  laA^ 
waa  taken  tit  at  Aenas,  a  town  of  Tbiact^  Ott 
waa  inlbimed  of  this  by  letter, 
wiihoat  delay  in  a  mall  vessel,  eel  sail  ii  i 
weather  trom  Thessalonicn  i  bat  be  did  not  i 
in  time  to  dose  the  eyes  of  bb  belotvd  1 
The  tnmult  of  his  grief  was  excesasva.  Ha  ^ 
bnieed  the  corpse  wttk  tears  and  cfjas^  lad  iftMd 
no  expense  iti  the  splendour  of  tbe  IvncaL  Hi 
wnt  hack  to  the  piof  iucialu  their  pmlacfad  fiftlif 
money,  and  iMiid  them  for  the  odouia  and  ftaiifli 
vestments  wWh  they  contribaled  fas  t^  «l  » 
lemnity.  At  the  cost  of  eight  takni^  ba  etsslri 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  poiatbed  mtaammttd 
Thasian  marble  in  Iha  morkal^ylHa  ai  Jkmm^ 

lie  now  retamod  la  Roaie  in  a  obip  wlfa^ai^ 
reyed  the  ashes  of  his  brother.  Al  fiaat  Ul 
time  wan  dividc>d  between  the  leeaona  «f  pUbosfb^ 
from  the  lips  of  Alhenodonis,  tba  idt^oaf  il  bi 
friends'  causes  in  the  formsw  And  tha  illdita  llil 
were  necessary  to  ijualify  bin  Jeff  j 
He  was  now  of  on  tga  to 
quaestorship,  but  hedatennined  not  la  pill 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  ba  i 
details  of  his  dutlta.    Jit  waa  ablt  ta  ] 


*  %  book  wbich  couuiiu'4  the  |H!cuui:try 
■Gcoiints  of  ihe  quznestonhip  from  the  tiiuL*  of  Stjl[4i, 
and   tkU  he  atleiiti?elj  pcnieod.      Fortlier,    be 
taadii  Itimtelf  aoqusioted  with  oU  the  kwt  rckling 
to  the  pumk  tre«*ur€u    Armed  with  ihi«  know- 
led^  he  wu  elected  to  the  q\iaeatorihip.     The 
•cnbei  and  cubordltiate  clerkji  of  the  trea;siiry,  ao 
eoaliiBied  to  the  routuie  of  a^bl  bitBlueu  Aud 
offidfll  documentv  nilicd  upon  their  own  expe- 
^Bttieo  aad  the  ignonmce  of  ordinary  qiiaie«ton^ 
Hbd  thiu  were  ahle  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
■■  role  their  mien.      Cato  broke  ia   upoa  this 
official  monopolj,  which  hod  been  made  a  covtir 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  in  epite  of  the  re- 
■  itauGe  which  might  have  bet^n  expt'cted  from  ^uch 
\  interested  fcwann,  he  routt^d  and  expo&ed  their 
iideedi.    The  debti  that  wiTe  due  from  thu  statt; 
b  indiridualt  he  promptly  oaid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
nded  pmmpt  payment  oi  the  dtbu  that  werti 
I  to  the  itftte.     He  took  effectual  mcoauru  to 
the  &UificsaliQn   of  the   decrcea  of  the 
and   other  paUic  documents  which  wore 
to  the  custody  of  the  qtuieston.     He 
t  the  inJbnuer&whohad  received  blood-money 
Sulla  out  of  the  public  tri-suure  to  lefund 
'  yi'gotten  gAtna.    Hia  coUeagues,  who  were  at 
i  ofieoded  at  hia  itnctnets,  finding  that  he  eoik- 
1  to  act  with  iiapartiali^  and  upon  oonsbtent 
ple^  eoaght  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
admit*  his  condnct      By  hi»  hone«t  and  de- 
Administration  he  replenished  the  trca- 
I  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
!  geaend  aophme  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
u  probable  tliat  after  the  tenninntion  of  hii 
orship  he  went  a  second  time  to  A^  upon 
ftvitation   of    king   DeiotaruA,    his    father's 
j;|ur,  OS  Dfuiuanu  has  observed  (G'csi'hichU 
f*^,  pw  157 J,  the  narmtive  of  Plutarch,  who 
the  evenu  of  his  Asiatic  joumey  anterior 
',  qoaestorahip,  is  beset  with  tiumerous  diJfi- 
Aiid  aoachroniimB.     In  bis  traveU  in.  the 
e  neglected  thai  external  bpleiidouj  to  which 
i  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 
with  slight  OQ  account  of  the  meanness 
eq^utpAge  aud  ap^taruL     By  Pompey,  Cato 
»  reorifed  with  the  utmost  civibty  and  respect, 
thxt  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
on  whom  all  eyes  were  tamed,  considenihly 
Cato's  dignity  and  importanoe  elac where. 
i  there  was  oo  cordiality  in  Pompey^s  welcome, 
kt,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  apon  his  free 
I  was  not  invited  to  itay^  and  was  di»- 
without  regret, 
atarux,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
I  of  pireeent-      -^    -  ~^od  their  acceptance 
eatweitoe'  nded  his  guest,  who 

I  aatlj  on  t  -^  day.    Upon  roacb- 

f  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
I  sent  on  with  a  letter  frutu  the  king,  be- 
l  him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself^ 
hi*  atletidants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
iCttoD  of  some  of  his  attendants,  ho  n> 
L  Ihit  tpocbaa  bribery  too. 
I  Caio*a  letnin  to  Home,  u.  c.  63,  he  found 
>  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
baicm  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  far 
-1  muBMH  Mithridatea.     la  obtaioitig  this 
lOeedod  by  the  aaiistanoe  of  Cato  and 
My,  notwitbatandlng   the  opposition  of 
i  and  oihof  crattttm  of  Poropey* 
\  waa  now  looked  upon  by  mauy  as  a  suit- 


abk  candidate  fur  tjje  tribuueitiiip^  but  he  d<?c)ined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  posa 
some  time  at  hi*  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  tho 
company  of  his  books  and  his  philosophera.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  wai 
infofmed  that  it  belonged  to  MctcUus  Nepos,  who 
was  hostenitig  from  Fompey's  onuy  to  seek  tho 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  lakciu 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Potnpey, 
and^  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  coo  ti try, 
reappeared  in  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arriviol  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbalt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surpruod 
hii  friends.  The  nobles,  who  wore  joalMia  of 
Pompey^s  power  inud  detugnii  docked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  aud  ho  succeeded  in  gaining  hj»  own 
election^  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus.  One  of  bit 
lirst  acts  after  his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Mumenm  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
coiuitia ;  but  MiuaenA,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensias,  and  Craitsus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (n.  c.  G3)  was  the  ikmous  year 
of  Cicero's  cousuLiliip,  and  of  the  suppresuoa  of 
Catiline^a  consniracy.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  ahould  suffer 
deaili,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  tlie 
nune  of  pater  patriae*  It  was  Cato*s  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate* 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar*! 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  auried,  aad 
Cato's  part  in  this  transaction  occafioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  a  secret  acoompliee  of  Catiline,  Plutarch 
(C<Uo Minor,2d)  speaks  of  Cato's  speech  as  eatant^ 
and  says  that  it  was  tiken  down  by  shortrbaDd 
writers  placed  in  the  senate- house  for  that  purposo 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  weU- known  orationa 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  it 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  knguagO 
Sallust^a  own,  but  that  the  fabricated  speeches 
differ  con  aide  rably  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actuitlly  delivered* 

The  crushing  of  Cmiti«c*«  connpiiacy  was  an 
iropi.>rtanl  atep,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
politick  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  Sulla,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supremo 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
Tho  wealth  of  Crassus  and  tho  cboiocter  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  fconie  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiiacy  of  Cati* 
line,  and«  if  it  had  suooecded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  boifle  their 
scheme n,  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival* 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  cotutitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur* 
rcmdur ;  but  he  had  not  the  uiuerupuloui  coan^jo 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seise  tt,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caeaar,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorousr  and  comprehoniive  intellect,  was  not  te- 
tcrained  by  similar  Kinples,  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senaLijriol  part^^ 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  ihoit 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  4itf 
feat  this  combination,  but  the  measurei  ho  petortcd 
to  were  dumi^y  and  injudicious.  Hts  oppo^Uicii 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  in  a  munuer  whkh  pro^ 
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muted  t1i«  Tifrwft  of  QiM&r,  who  turned  every  com- 
biimlion  of  erenta.  to  the  parposea  of  bl«  oven 
agvmndizement^  and  availed  bimaclf  at  once  of  the 
inHuence  of  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  Ctuiul 
The  itate  of  political  parties  at  Koruc  wa«  now 
»uch,  t}iAt  neither  energy  iior  foresight  could  long 
hare  retarded  the  dot^Tifall  of  the  republic  The 
party  of  the  frenate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctritiei  of  tb«  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  olignrchical  principles,  bnt  it  possessed 
ill  it«  muki  no  man  of  great  popuhirttjr  or  com- 
tnonding  political  geniai.  Lucu]lu»  had  often  led 
bii  troopM  to  victoty,  and  hod  cocsidemble  influence 
oter  the  army,  but  be  prefi'rrtd  iho  quiet  enjoy- 
tnenc  of  the  vast  wealth  be  had  acquired  in  Atia 
to  the  leaderthip  of  the  party  of  the  nobk's.  Had 
hfi  not  bieked  ambition,  ne  might  have  giyen  the 
■emite  effectual  support,  Cato  attj^ched  him  self  to 
Ihe  wiiAte,  and  may  be  nanibcFod  among  it* 
leaden;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  tame  cause,  Catului  and  Cicero,  could  boa»t  of 
that  pnictttral  ability  and  ready  command  of 
rB«ourcefl  which  were  wanting  at  the  pn-Aent 
criftii.  He  wai  &ir  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  far  action,  and  would  haw  been  more  ut 
home,  more  happrt  and  not  ]i>is  uiiefnU  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  fitemture  and  phibsophyf  thnii 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  friund.  Mi* 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  an  a  wilnesn 
Were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  his  charncterf  thtit  wlicti  he  went 
Itttn  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora*  given 
by  McuiuB,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  aceusiamed 
nudity;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  ^ivonius 
that  hif  presence  damped  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  an^idst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  pobtical  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
pniised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
ptaised  him  liked  htm  best  when  be  was  at  »ach  a 
diatanco  as  nut  to  impote  restmint  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Irr^^gulanty  and  corruption  were  wi  genemL, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  roaster  of  remarkable  discretion^  whereaa  the 
■tmightforwanl  and  nncom promising  itrictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  waa  deemed 
bett<T  jttited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Phto 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  be  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  Metelloa  Nepoi  to  recall  Pcrmpey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legiuiiM 
Against  Catiline.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
miUstof  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  expofled  himself  to  considerable  personal 
dongrr  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  II,  c  (jtl,  he  opposed  the  mgaUon  of  the  tribune 
L*  Fla\1iM  to  reward  Pompey*s  veterans  with 
allotaientt  of  hind.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triimiph» 
Olid  desired  in  the  meantiini?  to  be  atlnw«od^  though 
abnent,  to  be  a  cani!'  '  i 

order  to  pix-rent  a  j 
being  carried  oa  the   .„.    -   .  a  „  .  . 
Catatpoke  against  time  until  sunset;   < 
rvnouncod  bis  triumph  and  gnined  ih^ 
By  a  cours*  of  conduct  which  to  the  eye*  ut  tli« 
•Ut^^men  of  that  day  apppar^  to  be  a  series  of 
half  fnea»uiT'S  and  vacilktiiig  ptiltry*  Cato  desired 
to  pmre  that,  while  some  were  f<»rCne*nraiid  mmt 
Iw  Pumpty,  he»  L\vli\  H.ia  for  the  »  jtuuiun a i«llj|^ 
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Though  Cato  seemed  genonHj  to 
strength  in  inelTeetnal  effort^  b«  All  tn 
be  a  trouble  and  •  hindrance  to  the 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Ctwiua.  Tbry  Monitoff 
to  mfmim 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyiiruft^  fihould,  wiuamt  M9m  i 


got  Clodius  during  hii  tnbamitrp 


plau4ble  pretext,  be  deprived  of  bis  ^mmm^ 
tkiid  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  th*  Ml  rf 
reuniting  the  i&Iand  to  the  Itomaii  nitptfv^  «al  m- 
storing  the  exiles  who  had  been  wmt  to  Bfcncbft 
Constitutionally  aver««  to  aecivc  ntiUtaff  •■■^1% 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxioui  to  pretcal  i^  a^ 
necessary  ibeddingof  bloody  Ooto  OMil  t  mmmifit 
to  Ptolemy  to  sonify  the  detefsnimtioa  il  (k 
Roman  people,  line  unfortunate  kiiig  jmHtmmi 
to  his  life  by  poison^  and  C«to  took  pcsef*kltp» 
session  of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  mjH  tntmtm  H 
the  highest  price,  oAnding  soim  of  til  ttfli^ 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themiel  vei  l>T  dlimp  tn^HK 
After  resloriiig  the  Byzantine  extlea»  ifid  wwf' 
fully  accorupliiihing  a  eotiunisaion  whielw  howviv 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himwlfbasidto 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  rrUmmi  Iv 
Rome  in  B.  c  56,  dtAplavitig  to  the  eyat  af  tht 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acqair^.  Thiifvy 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  hatsda  of  '' 
and  contributed  to  the  deatructkin  of 
rik*rty.  The  perwHinry  aeeoiinta  of  the  iiii  kr 
»Giiif<  accident  w*  .1  Clodiua  Phldlff  M 
oceimion  to  aeti  emb 

amiwer  woi,  ^  \\  .....  ^.  ..^i  diij 
tJiis  age,  than  that  Puicher  should  b*  §m  I 
Cato  be  accused  ?'*  (Senec, 
Cicero,  on  his  return  fmm 
that  Clod { us  waa  not  Tegititimteljr  UMJnfiil  b^ 
bune,  and  that  thetxfon;  all  bia  ofliotl  Kli iq^ 
to  be  (inn tilled.  The  proposition  woA  «mo«i  If 
Cato^  a^  it  would  have  rendered  void  Im  ti^MH 
to  C>'pnis.  This  affair  produced  a  Buuktimi^ 
iief4  between  Cicero  and  Cato* 

After  his  divorre  firom  Atilia,  C -ato  had  mtnwi 
Marda,  the  daughter  of  Philtppua,  ftod  hod  thm 
children  by  his  second  wife.  Abaut  111*  yisriLi;. 
56  happened  that  stmnge  usnioirtiQa  by  whid  b 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  friend  Q.  Horteimiua.  wHh^ 
consent  of  her  fitthcr.  At  the  deiitb  uf  U^iUtma 
iti  the  yeair  5t),  he  took  !ut  bfirk  ti^iu.  Hitiantm 
{Antiff.  Horn,  Ub.  1.  n)  |  iQfc^^  fxvm^ 

words  of  Plutarch  (V  that  Cola  U 

not,  according  to  the  tnMUMi'rj  urnrf,  lm4  his  w^ 
but  that  she  was  divorced  firom  hia  by  the  M^ 
mony  of  sale,  and  married  to  Uortmaiam  ll«^ 
neccius  quote*  the  caoe  aa  an  instaner  of  aa«nh|P 
contracted  by  coemth  and  diasohod  by  1 1  w  pef  ^» 
b  accordAnce  with  the  maxim  **  aiiiia»|uoiji[iis « 
modo  dissolvitur  qui?  coUigatnm  est.**  flat  it  dee 
not  appear  that  C^iio  married  her 
death  of  Pltirtonsins,  and  yet  U 
returned  to  her  former  relation  of  wifr. 

Cato  continued   to  oppose    tlir  li 

n.  f ,  A.>  be  luf lively  fiA&istcd   L.  1'  ^p 

losing  for  the  cQn»ii}a.iii£4   %^KS^i 

,4us,  who  we7«  eloelict.     la  ^ 

was  wounded,  ftn4  «a(i««^» 

With  no  better  aiiLiJM  «ti  b 

lie  fur  the  pmetof^tp  b  Ike  ■■• 

yt^^u   ui  i<»ppu«it4u(i  to   Vatiiiiiis^      tJ«'  ««itll  fe<l 

•u  Inn  it  to  employ  the  bribrry  which  w 

tn  obtain  a  maiorilv.     Again«  tn  mi 

optM^U)i4i  to  the  1  rebonian  lav 

ofdiiiory  powen  tipon  lh«  tiiitiutin^  we  i 
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fng3if«d  in  popnkr  tumalu  imd  pc^noina!  conflict. 
At  Itfngth,  B.  c  54,  he  was  made  prdctor,  mid  thi» 
wat  the  higb«tt  office  to  which  he  atUiiDcd.  Hu 
excitiatit  dtuin^  Ids  pratftonliip  to  put  rlon^n  the 
ootoriofu  bribery  of  toe  constihtr  coiukia  disgunted 
both  the  bajen  mid  thc^  st^lWra  of  votes.  Again 
he  wiiB  attacked  by  a  hootiog  luid  pelting  mob,  who 
hit  attendiuiti  to  flight:  hut  he  persisted  in 
Qtiiig  the  tribiinal,  and  tucceeded  in  nppc*asing 
I  violence  of  the  papukce. 
y  After  the  death  of  Crawna,  wheu  the  tenate  had 
f  make  choiee  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
bUj  wifthed  to  place  itself  under  the  protcc- 
I  of  the  former  In  B.  c.  52,  Pompcy  waa  aziz- 
to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  but  m  the  nablefl 
not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yH 
I  the  sinie  time  were  anxioua  to  gratify  hini^  Bi- 
proposcd  that  tie  Hhould  be  created  sole  con- 
t  and  in  thia  propofiition  was  aupportcd  by  Cato. 
Tn  ike  following  ypor^  Cato  hinu«lf|  mi b trusting 
Fonipey«  wa»  a  candidate  for  the  eonsiilAhip  \  hut 

f  would  not  bribe,  and  hi§  cam  petitory,  S.  Sulpi- 
Ift  and  M.  Claudiut  Marcellufl,  who  had  the  ettp- 
rt  orCa«aar  and  Ponipey,  were  elected.  On  the 
J  of  hit  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  pluy- 
^Sm  at  biili,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  oApinilion 
^Ki  au  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
^hiper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  B.  c  49, 
CMo  flupported  tho«c  illegal  proceedings  [Cabsah, 
p.  550]  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hot- 
tile  preparations  of  Caesar.  Ou  the  approach  of 
Gbe«ar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 

tto  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
^g  griefl  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
hair  to  grow ;  he  uever  after  wore  a  garland,  btit 
teeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
tnitj  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  until 
ob  deiath  the  unhappy  lot  of  hit  country.  It  wits 
a  ttaae  for  decisive  and  Atrong  measures.  Caesar 
us*  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolations, 
and  the  Uiae  for  negoii-ition  was  post  Cato  re- 
eflamiexided  a  temporizing  policy.  Thoughts  of 
pitiiotie  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind» 
He  nftde  Potnpey  promise  to  pillage  no  Konmn 
t9Wiis  ftnd,  eiLoept  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
I  dtixen. 

ate  cntnuted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
!  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
i  of  Caetar^  legions  Cair>,  thinking  re- 
utelesa,  instead  of  defending  the  inland, 
,  and  proceeded  to  juin  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
Little  confidence  vraa  placed  in  his  niili- 
I  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
'•Booeeded;  for,  tboagh  it  was  now  his 
W  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
-t*  might  soon  be  directed  to 
t  iVi  Pompey,  After  Pompey's  vie- 
Inrjr  at  l  •  u  Cato  wat  left  in  chai^  of  the 
csmpi  and  wa»  thus  caved  from  being  present 
at  this  divutrout  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (u.  c  Hi,} 
AAer  thtt  b^ttta,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra  with  the 
troopa  and  the  iteet  left  in  his  charge;  but  he 
oflered  to  resign  hit  command  to  Cicern,  who  mtsis 
now  anjduut  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caewir. 
Ctcero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  eominand, 
dediacd  the  offer.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
wbi9Tit  he  hoped  to  find  Pampey  ^  but  on  hiit  mute 
h*   rcoived    ii       '  lia  of  Pom* 

pfy\  naatMiu '  H  Toyage  he 

fAdtd  m  bDiii..,,  .._ .,     ......  by  the  iuliu-  | 
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biianta  of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  Labic-nus, 

In  the  spring  of  the  ycjir  n*  o,  47  Cato  marched 
M&  troops  acrosa  the  desert,  for  six  dayt  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  fvith  n>- 
uiarkable  fortitude,  in  order  to  form  n  jtmction ' 
with  Stipio  Metellus,  Altiut  Varus,  and  tin?  Nu 
niidian  Juba,  Here  arose  a  question  of  tniliUryJ 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cutoff 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  ho  thought  it  oece*^  ] 
sary  to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipio,  Most  proha-' ] 
bly  he  wot  gbd  to  rid  hlmitGlf  of  a  position  in 
which  Immediate  action  appeared  inevitable^  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  reapoufii' 
bility  to  which  hit  thonldert  were  unequal.  Hero 
the  mildneis  of  hit  disposition  wat  again  roiinife^t. 
Ho  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utiea  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  notfiing  could  be  hoped 
hut  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decinve  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  hit  advice^  and  wa»  utterly  routed  at 
Thapaas.  (April  Gth,  b.  c»  46*)  All  Africa  now» 
with  the  exception  of  Uticn,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cuto  wanted  to  inspire  the  Eo- 
mau«  in  Ulicu  with  courage  to  ttond  a  licge ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inched  to  submit,  Plutiircb  relates  in  detail  the 
eventa  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nai> 
mtive  exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  nmn 
standing  at  Wy  with  fortune,  Carclest  for  bit 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  shivery  of  Cuewir^s  despotism,  Cato  yet  waa 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friendf, 
advi^  them  to  tlee,  aceompanied  them  to  the  portt 
besought  them  to  make  termt  with  the  conqueror, 
comp<3sed  the  speech  in  which  L  Caesar  inten-eded 
for  iheiw^  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
ap^jear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  ij>lo  n 
corner  where  his  irrestjlutioa  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strengUi  to  break  forth,  ho 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  wuy  to  jjreiserve  bis  high 
personal  cluimcter  and  luibetiding  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  llonmii  narue,  w:i« 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  hiii  death,  which 
our  ticuitt  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  inuhl  refer 
our  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plulaivh, 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  iti 
penifting  PLito's  Phaedo  seveml  timesi,  ha  stubbed 
himself  below  the  bretiiit,  and  in  falling  overtun>ed 
an  aboctu.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noiso,  ran  lipi 
found  him  biitht'd  in  blood,  and,  whUe  be  wiu 
fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandugns,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expirod,  n.  u.  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty- nine. 

Ihere  wat  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  aceoont  of  hit 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  ctdebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
ttiitue,  with  sword  in  hand,  wat  ervcted  to  hit 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  wna  ttiU  atUMling  whea 
PhitarLh  wrote, 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  CAteh 
Cato  ;  but  arriving  too  kte^  he  exchiimed,  ''Cato^ 
I  grudge  thee  tliy  denth,  since  thou  hast  grudgi;d 
me  the  glory  of  fijxiring  thy  life.** 

The  only  existing  compi»sition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  SalJn«»t)  is  a  letUT  written  in 
a  c.  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela- 
borate Ulter  of  Cicen),  requesting  ttuit  Cato  would 
use  hin  influence  to  pnKfure  hun  a  iriuniph.  (CiCb 
ad  Fam,  xv.  4 — ti.) 


tfti  CATO. 

Gftto  toon  beoune  the  tiibJMt  of  biography-  noA 
panegyric.  Shortly  after  hi*  death  appeared  Ci- 
ceR>*R  "Cata,**  which  provoked  Caf*ar'»  "  Auti- 
cato,**  &I90  called  "  Anticatooes**  a»  it  cotuinted  of 
two  booki ;  but  the  accusationa  of  Caesar  appear 
I0  bare  been  wholly  uufoanded,  and  were  not  be- 
lieved by  hi»  conteropoturiet.  Work*  like  Cifcro'i 
Ciito  were  publiihed  by  Fjkbiiu  6allua»  and  M. 
Brutot.  In  Lucaii  the  chozacter  of  Cato  b  «  per- 
•oaificnAioti  of  godlike  nrtue.  lu  modern  times, 
tlia  flki^liig  evctibi  of  Cato*s  life  have  been  nftim 
dlMMtwdr  Of  the  French  plays  on  thi«  aubj<?ct 
thai  ol  DeiehwiipB  (1715)  is  the  best;  and  few 
dnuAfti  have  gained  moro  celebrity  than  the  Cato 
of  Addiion.  (PluL  OUo  Minor;  Sail  CatU.  54  ; 
Tacit.  JJitit,  iv  8 ;  Cic.  ad  Alt,  i.  18,  ii.  9  ;  Sencc. 
Ep.  95 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  5  ;  Lncan,  L 128,  ii,  380; 
Hor.  CiAtm.  i.  12.  36,  ti.  1, 24 ;  Virg.  Aea,  tu  841, 
riii,  670 ;  Juv.  xL  9U ;  Drmnonn'*  €k»cA,  Iiom*y 
T.  p.  isa.) 

10,    11.   PoiiCUB*      tPoRCIA.1 

12,  M.  PonLius  Cjltu,  a  iQii  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  Uy  Atiha.  lie  accompanied  lua  Eathtr 
upon  hi»  tlight  from  Italy,  and  was  with  him  at 
Utica  on  lIic  night  of  hi«  death.  Caeiar  pardoned 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  pouesa  his  lather'a  pro 
perty.  (Be^.  A/r,  8f>,)  After  Cae«r'i  death,  he 
attochcd  hinifelf  to  M^  Brutiu,  hit  tiater^t  hoabond, 
and  jfbUowed  him  from  Macedonia  to  Atia.  He 
waa  ft  man  of  warm  and  senanal  tempenunenl, 
fnuch  addicted  to  ilUcit  gantry.  Hi*  long  stay 
to  Cappadocia  on  a  Tiait  to  Marphadateii  who 
jind  a  v«ry  beautiful  wife  named  Psyche,  gave 
occasion  to  the  jest  that  the  young  Cato  and  hii 
host  had  but  one  soul  (Psyche)  between  thcni. 
tf  Pint.  Chio  Mittor^  73.)  At  ibe  battla  of  Phiiippi 
(tt.  c*  42)  he  behaTed  bmrelj,  and  lold  bia  life 
dearly. 

IB^  Poncius  Catq,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No, 
9)  by  Marcio,  and  therefore  half-bruther  of  No« 
12.  NoihiiJg  more  is  knoi^^  of  liim  tluui  that,  at 
the  cominencciuent  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Munatiita  Kufns  at  Bruttium. 
(PlttL  Cuto  Min.  52,) 

14.  PuRtlA.       [PORCU.] 

15,  A  iun  or  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No,  9], 
mid  a  sister  or  brother  of  Not.  1 3  and  1 4,  as  we 
know  that  Catu  uf  Utica  hod  thnse  children  by 
^larc'uu     (Lucan,  iL  331.) 

1$.  C,  PoAciUA  Cato,  of  onoertain  pedigne, 
pethapa  dcaoondad  kitm  No.  5»  He  appeasa  in 
the  aurlj  part  of  his  life  aa  aa  opponent  of  Ponsr 
pcy.  In  a.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  aecuae  A.  Qabt- 
nius  of  ambituK  but  the  nmetors  gava  him  no 
opportonity  of  ^felemii|  to«  aoeuaation  of^imt 
Tmamwy  fiivaitnla.  Tim  m  ftiai  him,  tluit  he 
oattea  rimipey  ffH^^simm  4if4ittomn$t  and  hit  bold- 
De»f  neariy  co«t  hiin  hU  life.  (Cic.  *i  Qh^  />.  i. 
2.  §  9,)  III  u.  u  .■»*»,  he  W!is  tribune  of  the  pleb*^ 
aiid  prMrenu«i  the  RmiuLns  from  assisting  Ptoleniy 
AuleteK  with  troups,  by  getting  certain  pritfsts  lo 
fend  to  the  piu^jile  mimw  Sibylline  verses  which 
thfealaned  lUtUic  with  dan^^er  if  such  aid  were 
given  to  a  kiii^  uf  Egyyt.  (Dion  Cass,  xzxix.  15.) 
He  took  thv  Aido  ni  Clixlius,  and  Milo  in  rvvengv 
mitad  a  liugh  ogu.uist  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner :--C^to  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gmig 
of  gladiaton,  whom  he  was  too  poor  to  mpporu 
\^L.  Utrnii^i  this,  employed  a  stiangar  lo  buy 
link,  and  than  got  ItaciUua  tha  tribonc  to 
^lubhc  unnonncemetit,  **  we  faw^^**™  C^iio- 


CATa 
Tiimnni~mditunmi.*^  (Cic  ad  (^  Fr,  i.  i) 
Afterwards  he  made  bintsdf  1  '  ' 
by  debying  the  eomitia  i 
election  of  Pompey  and  Cmaan^  vhaa  that  mm 
candidates  for  the  consakliip  in  n.  &  li£k  la  Im 
mancBUVTO  on  this  oecaai«m  ba  anaa  adaiad  ly 
Nooias  Snfciuu,  otia  of  hia  ealloignaa  in  tif  »> 
bunate.  (Dion  Caas.  zzzriL  27*  2t  )  In  thi 
fallowing  year  be  and  Salooaa  wen  Mcnmi  4 
violating  the  Lex  Junia  et  Lidnin  aad  ^  Im. 
Full  a,  by  proposing  laws  witlioni  dna  mUm  ml 
on  improper  days.  (.Won.  ai  Db»  pm  A«l 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Litftnioa  OalTiai  «4  ML 
Scaurui,  and  obtained  an  ae<qiutsnl«  whi^  kmv' 
ever,  was  chiefly  owing  to  tlia  tAtanvt  of  Pea|af. 
(Cic,  ad  AtL  iv,  5,  «.)  [J.  T.  0.) 

On  the  coins  of  the  P—  -   ->-!%  we  fin!  srfy 
the  names  of  C*  Cain  to.      WW  bs 

former  was,  is  quite  ir  j<^  latl«r  k  H 

Cato  of  Tltiov     In  the  two  fu^ius  awnnad  Uvi^ 
vejr«e  of  the  former  repteaenU  the  liaad  ol  1*^^% 


t)ie  icTeno  Victory  in  a  bign ;  tht  «l»««wif  ll 
Latlef  a  fetanlt  Md,  iha  feiPiOa  VicKif  iMi|^ 


CATO.  VALK'HIUS,  a  distln 
rian  and  poel,  who  ilouriahad  at  J 
k*t  yean  of  the  republic  Same  i 
that  ha  waa  of  Gauhah  aitmetioii,  iha  I 
aeartaniBniianna;  but  ha  hjmaalt  in  ■  littla  v^ 
entitled  imdi^iiaiiiht  maaiitBined,  iImi  kt  wmpm 
from  ail  servile  stain,  that  he  had  feat  kfefefei 
while  still  under  age,  and  had  been  wbtSpftidW 
potriroouy  during  the  ttoublas  wh* 
usorpation  of  Sulk.  Having  alad 
oomoa  with  Lu«iiius  fer  a  tect>lMNi|c«  ht  1 
acted  ai  pveoeptor  to  many  peiaoiia  «f  I 
and  was  caoaidared  patticulaxlj  auenamliil  In  I 
ing  such  as  had  a  tnin  fef  poat^.  In  ikk  m^w 
he  seems  to  hara  acfumnlalad  aommleinya  wlii 
for  we  lind  that  at  ooa  period  ha  waa  Ilia  ] 
of  a  magnificent  abada  at  Toaodnm  s  hoi 
fnitun  into  dilfleuUiaa,  he  waa  obUged  ft»  fkH  H 
itiis  villa  ta  bia  araditafi,  and  fativad  la  a  p* 
hovel*  whaiB  tho  tecaainder  of  hia  Ulk  *hii^  *** 
prulongetl  to  extreme  old  ag^,  waa  pmaad  m^ 
greatest  penury.  In  addition  to  vnikma  wW 
upon  gtnaunatlail  anl^jaats^  ha  wan  tfea  aoilir  d 
poania  alaoi  of  whidi  iha  /ij(4aa  mi.  ika  iMa« 
wan*  tha  in«>t  ri«L'tirAtiKl.  Th«  feina  ifenam^ai*! 
[»y  him  iM  twicbHT  la  mmmm^ 

mUif\mi\  rntnrydiaifelwfad^' 

biy  from  t:  ^  9ammmifatK§i 

QitJ  SLiluii  tr^iv,  oc  fw:4i  pLurl^ta,** 

SurtfMiiue  (dk  iihMit^tJmm,  2 — $)bln  wis* aa> 
duiif  vly  we  are  Indabtad  fet  all  thn«  1 


CATO. 

|l«d,  in  addiiiem  to  lite  above  ILnes^  abort 
iftooiTiddamid  Cinna  to  the  merita  of  the 
Nllt  Dianiiv  tugether  with  two  epigmins  by 
^B«iilii»  IBoulCVLvb]^  which  conimAt,  in 
liluig  lemu,  the  tplendoar  of  Caio  iii  the 
ioif  h»  fiune  and  prosperity — ^**uniciim 
L  mBamm  gnunmaticain,  optimnm  poe- 
mg  bift  tubseqticnt  diitreu  and  poverty. 
MirctUDBtance  Already  noticed^  that  Goto 
IPak  attention  in  bis  etu-Ucr  years  to  the 
^  of  LuciUuik  he  u  prabnbty  the  Cato 
llio  prooeBumn  to  the  tenth  Kitirv  of  Ho- 
tX  vad  DiAy  be  the  mma  with  the  Cato 
I  by  Cfttttlitui  (Ivi.),  and  witb  the  Cato 
I  Oirid  (TritL  il  4*15)  along  with  Tidda, 
L  Chma,  AuMT*  and  Comiticitui, 
pe  «oll«ctiont  of  the  minor  Latin  poets 
Imd  163  hexameter  ver»08,  which,  ever 
line  of  Joteph  Scoliger,  have  been  kjiown 
iilitk  **  Valerii  Catonis  Dirae."  Wc  ga- 
raht  MBllftzt,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
psisi  oonfiicated  daring  civil  etrifis  and 
W  Tetcran  toldiert  as  a  reward  for  their 
'Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
nUi  cmel  injuttice  and  oppression,  the 
■Mr  •otemnly  devotefi  to  destruction  the 
pi  foired  so  well  Then  in  gentler  raood 
pyp<m  the  beauty  of  tlio  scenes  he  was 
(^iiit  for  ever;  scarcely  ieanng  biniRclf 
^  an  eminence  whence  he  wan  gaxing  on 
\h«  bids  a  lo^t  forewell  to  theio  and  hit 
nlk,  to  whi>m  he  tows  etdmal  coaitancy. 
p  aifanR'nt  as  hr  as  the  «Dd  of  th«  lOSd 
pe  portion  which  folio wt»  the  bud  dwells 
f  on  the  felicity  of  the  mnd  retrciats 
Ijj  bis  beantiftd  mistress^  and  complaini 
pitkti  destiny,  which  had  beparated  him 
pfbjeclof  his  passion.  It  mutt  also  be 
tiiftt  in  the  first  line  we  And  an  invoca- 
pe  person,  place,  or  tiling,  designated  by 
kktion  of  Battana — '^^  Battarc  cycness 
[aBmine  voees^ — and  that  this  word  oc- 
pod  agMH,  as  fiir  as  line  97,  forming  a 
pen  to  the  song.  These  matters  being 
lit  remains  for  uut  to  investigate,  I.  The 
Ittnd  arrangirment  of  the  dit&rent  parts 
|i»e.'^  2.  The  real  author.  3.  What 
■ndimtand  by  Rattamt. 
iH  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 

Lat  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
atute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  Tlie 
gibe  imprecationa^  and  addressed  to 
ides  with  L  103,  and  is  completely 
iect,  tone^  spirit,  and  phmseology, 
<f  which  ou^ht  always  to  be  printed 
pe  ttnin.    This  opinion  was  first  ad- 

ir.iac  plS«,  Odtibig.  1792),  aiid  has  been 
pi  by  Putsch,  the  most  reoont  editor.  The 
ip»bably  arose  from  the  praetioe  common 
l^ftneienl  scnbes  of  copying  two  or  more 
p  of  the  laiiie  author  continuously,  with- 
tny  tpaoe  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
\  from  oiie  to  another.  The  error, 
I  in  this  case  p^rpetuat«d,  fwn 
)  that  both  poems  »f)eak  of  the 
rmul  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
^b  in  the  one  theAo  objects  aro 
etingt  very  different  from  those 
koiber. 
i  MSSt  thete  liiica  ore  found  among  the 
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minor  poema  attributed  tn  Virgil,  find  in  several 
are  tpeciBcally  ascrilied  to  hun,  Moreover,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil's  works  drawi]  up  by  Donatni 
and  by  Seirius,  "Dime*'  are  included*  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  tliat  in  language  and 
versification  th«  Ditae  bote  no  iMemblancc  what- 
ever  to  the  idciiowkdgad  cflmpowtioin  of  Vii^t, 
and  that  the  senitiineiita  ftsrpietsed  were  completely 
at  variance  "wiih  the  gentle  and  submisiiive  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  eircum stances, 
was  convinced  that  ho  could  not  be  the  author  | 
but,  recoUecling,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents descn  bed  and  the  name  of  Lydiu  correspond- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  rej^ird  to  Valerias  Cato\,  determUtod,  thai 
they  must  be  ham  the  pea  of  that  gTantmariau ; 
and  almost  all  eahseqiient  editors  have  aci^aiesnfd 
in  the  decision.  It  is  maniiest,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  baa  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing iliat  we  are  enttlled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  ca*©  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil^  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  tiansferred  to  Cato  are 
aliifiiikrly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitioua  name  of  Lydia  ;  and  even  if  wc  grant 
that  the  estate  ©f  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulbi,  although  of  this  wo 
have  not  tlie  slightest  evidence^  we  ktiow  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  sutfered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  i*  there  any  tiling  in  the  context  by  which  we 
ean  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeiture  in  qnejstion.  All 
the  circmnttaDcei  ue  just  at  a|»plkaible  tu  the  liinea 
of  OctATianof  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3,  The  disc4>rdant  opinioni  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Buttarus  ar«  spoken  o£ 
under  BATTAiitJa. 

The  Diiae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  af  tho 
editio  princeps  of  Virgil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  Piiiinartz  in  ]4tid,  and  are  ahvciys  included 
among  tbe  early  impreesions  of  the  Catnlecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Leydcn  ( I '2uio, 
1G52),  uuder  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  ha%'e  lieeu  edited  by  Kichstidt 
(Jena,  4to.  1  ^2^),  and  with  very  cnniplete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  Iti'iU)^  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1338. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  *^Aiitholagia^*  of 
Bnrmann  (vol  ii  p.  647),  and  in  tbe  '*Poet«e  La- 
tini  Minores''  of  Wemsdorff  (vol  iii.  p.  ilr,  Ac), 
who  prefixed  a  ver^^  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  thi^  work.  An  easny  by 
Nake,  who  bad  pfefttrod  b  new  edition  of  Vah -rius 
Cato  for  the  press,  appcund  in  the  ^Khf^iniscliea 
Museum^^  for  11)28,  [W.  H.J 

CATO,  V  K  TT I  US.    [ScAm] 

CATO'NItIS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonion  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acc«*- 
sion  of  Tibtfrius,  a.  d>  14,  When  the  iuMirrection 
was  quelled  by  Drusas,  Catontus  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon*  (Tac 
Ann.  \.  29;  Dion  Cass,  be  18.)  [L-  8.) 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  irib* 
of  the  Catti,  firom  whom  the  mother  ol  Italieni,  th« 
Cheruscan  chief,  waa  descended.  (Tftc^aMwxi  Iti,) 
He  is  prubiibly  tbe  same  «•  th«  ooo  wbom  $tmbo 
(vii.  Y^.'l'tltt)  calls  Ucromerui.  [L*  S.J 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  yonth  of  tbe  German 
tribe  of  tbe  Gotones.  Urvading  tbe  violence  of 
MarobuduoSi  he  took  to  dight ;  but  when  tbe  powec 
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of  2tfarolMidimB  was  In  lt«  doetine,  CattiAlda  rctdfaA 
upon  taking  vengeanoe.  He  aucmbled  a  l>i^ 
force,  and  Lnvaded  the  countiy  of  the  Marcomonni, 
Maroboduus  fled  jicrou  the  Danubts,  arid  totieitcd 
the  protectioo  of  the  emperor  Tibtrriai.  Bat  Ca- 
timlula  in  his  turn  wtu  coiu]iicn^d  aoon  after  by  the 
HenQunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
wai  made  pritonerf  and  teat  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narboncniii.  (Tac.  Ann.  il  6*2,  63.)  [L.  S.] 

CATUONA'TUS,  the  Ictider  of  the  AiIobrt»g.*» 
in  their  revolt  A^iiinst  the  Homaoft  in  e»  c,  61,  de- 
ftftited  MftJiUuA  Lontifluii,  the  legate  of  C,  Pomp- 
tinut,  the  praetor  of  the  province^  and  would  havs 
destroyed  bii  whole  army  but  for  a  violent  tempeit 
which  arose.  Afterwarda  Catngnntus  and  hia  anny 
were  nuroundcd  by  C.  Pomp  tin  ii«  near  Soloniuin^ 
who  miide  them  nil  pKftonen  with  the  exception  of 
Catngnntus  him^'tf.  (Dion  Can*  xxjcvii.  47,  48  ; 
corop,  Ltv.  Kpif.  103 ;  Cic  rfe  Prov,  Cknu,  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALrRlUS,  whose  pnienomen 
U  altogether  omittt«d  io  many  MSS^  while  wvenilt 
with  Apuleiiift  (^^/w/o|/.),  designate  him  as  Ckmu^ 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  I'Uay  {//*  N.  xxxvii. 
6)  aa  QuiHtms,  was  a  native  of  V^erona  or  its  imme^ 
diaie  ridiiity«  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
Bumy  ancient  writen  («.  p.  Ov.  Atn.  iii  15.  17; 
Pliu.  L  e, ;  Martial,  i.  ()2,  x.  103,  xiv.  195;  Anion. 
Drrp,  &C.).  According  to  llieronymtia  in  the 
Etuebian  Chronicle,  be  wtu  bom  in  the  consuljibip 
of  Cinna  and  Octaviui,  n.  c.  87,  and  died  in  bi< 
thirtieth  year,  u.  c.  57.  The  second  date  it  un- 
doubtL'dly  erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  hi*  own  work*  that  he  sun  ivcd  not  only  the 
second  confuUbip  of  Pomppy,  is.  c  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caeiar  into  UHtnin,  but  that  he  was 
alire  in  the  oonsttlthip  of  Vatinius,  b.  c.  47.  (C'a/in, 
Iii.  and  cxiii.)  We  have  no  reason,  however^  to 
eonclude  tlmt  the  allusion  to  MammuiTa,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicuro  {ad  AtL  xHL  52)  in 
ILC.  45,  re  furs  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  aigument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scoliger  from  on  epigram  of  Martial  (iv.  14), 
that  he  was  in  litemry  correspondence  with  Viigil 
Bft«r  the  n'piitjUii)Q  of  the  latter  was  fiiUy  astab- 
lisbedi  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  tlightest  grc^nnd  for  the  ossertiont  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  giimes 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  &  c.  17.  He  ma^  have 
outlived  the  consubhip  of  Vatiniuv  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  ex tt^ud  beyond  that  period. 

Vateriiu,  the  father  of  Catnllu&,  was  a  person  of 
■oine  oonwdenttion,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Jnlioa  Caesar  (Suet.  JuL 
73),  and  his  son  mu^it  Live  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  bis 
paternal  reBidinice  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  rilla  in  the 
Tictnity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontui  in  his  own  yacht.  On  the  oth^r  hand, 
when  wa  observe  that  he  took  up  his  aLiodo  at 
Botoe  and  entered  on  bis  poetical  cnrecr  whiie  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  3-outh  (laviii.  15),  that  be 
iningted  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  fiieeJy 
in  the  roost  expensive  pltsisares  (ciii.)  of  the  metro- 
poBSi  we  need  feel  no  surprises  that  he  should  have 
bMOioe  involved  in  pccnniarv  diliicnlties,  nordoabt 
the  siooerity  of  his  &«()ttcnt  Aiunorotts  lainentations 
over  the  empty  parses  uf  biouelf  and  hiaaseociates. 

Tho«!  embarrassmcnT'  -   ' {mdOMd  him  to 

tuake  an  attempt  to  1  titiM%  ftoeordinf 

iffrovod&uhi'>  «,  by  proceeding 
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lO'Bitbynia  in  Hm  (min  of  ihe  [ 

iMit  it  i»  f:]tmT  fruoi  the  UitLer  comp 

pciiira  forth  against  tbe  eiclaaif*  MfUtor  if  lis 

cliief;  that  the  speciiktieii  Vie  ftltettdsi  «m  falli 

success. 

The  dmth  of  his  Vrolber  in  tU  Ttoi  i  fan 
which  be  repeatedly  deplores  wiib  •my^  wtA  4 
henrtleU  grief,  more  espociAUy  in  tlie  t^Ma% 
elegy  to  Hortnlus — is  gei)ex»lly  supyeeid  t>  Im 
happened  during  this  ejqMrdttitm.  B«it  lay  9^ 
dence  we  possess  leads  to  a  different 
When  r^ing  against  the  evil  forttiaa 
attended  the  jouruey  to  the  £aat«  be  mtkmm^ 
aUusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this  i  «e  lid  it 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  writlen  iflMrfi> 
ately  before  quitting  Asia  and  immetlmlclT  iftv 
his  retnm  to  Italy,  nor  doei  the  leagiiBfe  el  A^ 
pas^gi%*i  in  which  he  givee  Tent  to  Ua  ioaiv  ii 
any  nny  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  dcfeanckiy 
of  his  tinjes  is  evident  from  the  teoe  wfaiA  |i^ 
vodes  so  many  of  his  lighter  prodttBtieM^  mk 
that  he  enjoy 4*d  the  friendsliip  of  the  ttOil  wi^ 
brated  literary  chamcters,  eeema  dev  tnm  ^ 
individuala  to  whom  nianj  of  hia  ^iiii  as 
addressed,  among  wbam  we  find  Ci«if«»  Al|le> 
nus  \''arua,  Licinins  Calvus,  the  orator  and  test 
Ciimji,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  sevenaj  elltsia 
The  lotlyloYe  who  is  the  tbcra«  of  the  gtniff 
nuinbi^r  of  his  amatory  clfiision*  is  styled  ^e^ 
hut  her  real  name  wc  are  told  by  Apnl^as  ns 
Clodio.  This  Uuv  fuet  by  no  meana  estiiks  ■  is 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  maiiT  hamt  txML 
that  sho  was  the  si»ter  of  the  celeovnled  QoAb 
ilnin  by  Milo«  fodeed  the  prefmnptioo  b  siniif 
against  such  an  inference.  The  tiihnlei  tf  \a^ 
down  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  havK  Vea  Iflt  a 
bad  recommendatioa  to  the  fovour  of  eoe  whia 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  srurriioias  }t^H^  tai 
who  is  said  to  have  chcriKbed  against  him  al  iIm 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  wonuin  first  slighlai  8*4 
then  openly  insulted.  CaluUua  waa  wnfoi  b  ho 
iH  as  well  as  in  his  attaehmemtfc  Kt 
1  onsiderationt  interfiuvd  wUh  tht  im 

,  1   uf  his  wnitlt  when  provuked*  fm  b 

Attack*  with  the  mo»t  bitter  voheniMK««  m^  sdif 
hi*  rival*  in  love  and  ^toctry,  but  »rrtrpl<^  wjf  m 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  ni  -  a 

patatio(nt  on  Julius  Cocsor.    Tbi«  •■ 

probably  the  re*ult  of  some  temi">rvj  qwmk  d 
irritation,  for  elitewhere  be  iieems  mlj  dbfOieib 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi  \^\ 
and  hie  nuhneaa  waa  prodactire  of  ne  iinfhi^ 
conseqneneea  to  himself  or  to  hi*  family 
only  did  Coeasf  continue  upon  tcrou 
with  the  lather  of  Catullus,  but  at  < 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  4 
on  the  tame  day  aa  a  gneet  at  hb  tdibb  (S 
JuL  78.) 

The  a^orks  of  Catullus  wbieh  I 
us  consist  of  a  eeika  of  U<S  ^ 
gether  apparently  nt  nndonu' with 
attempt  at  ammglBiiieBtt    The  first  of  thtv  »  ■ 
epiatle  dodicatery  to  a  ci^rtAtn  C. . 
of  tome  bistoricHl  coni] 
decided  that  thi*  nur  1 
consequently  enm 
tut  Chmrhujm  A' ,  vss  i^  4 

dii&rent  length*,  biu  mn^i  or  u>cm  *ir  tcsyihM^ 
They  refer  to  such  a  taHeljr  »C  te|dc%  i^  «■ 
composed  in  so  many  diflertnt  •iyloi  and  t"~     ' 
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b  that  it  it  obn^it  imposaiUo  to  cinssify  tJiem 
t/pHMt^Mlf.  A  few,  fuch  lu  the  hymn  to 
PiooA  (mi v.),  the  tmmlotioti  ^m  Sa^i^iho  (IL), 
the  a4drr««  ta  Foriiu  aad  AiireUuK,  and  the  two 
liy»  (ljei»  Uii.),  ctpeciaJly  ibc*  former, 
I  conaidured  a«  strictly  lyrical.  The  Niip- 
^•deunand  Thctii,  which  extends  to  upwards 
Jlcxatncti^r  linet,  ii  a  legendary  Kltoic 
tb*  four  which  are  nuuibercd  Ijtiv,— llvU,, 
hotigh  bniriug  little  resemblance  to  encli  other 
her  in  rtiait«r  or  manner,  fall  under  the  head  of 
'  '  '  •  ofi  a  rcligiout  poem 
Lind  the  great  mass 
:  .     .1.        u  a mpreh ended  under 

the  g«'nemi  title  of  epigramft,  provided  we  employ 
tiMki  tena  in  its  widest  acc::eptatioi^  as  including 
»  nccaiaoiial^  fugitive  compo&itioni,  suggested 
ig  thooght  and  by  the  ordinary  oe- 
I  of  erery-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
I  it  is  probable  thiit  many  such  effusions 
!  lost,  and  ftMordingly  Pliny  (//.  A',  xrsili- 
meatktn  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
I  tfnce  remaiJis,  and  Teientianua  Maurus 
me  Itk^AaHica,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ttl«  /Vc^jP^EiMiPi  T  V«i-rur  have  been  ertu- 
'  Mcribed  to  otir  author. 
NotwithstandiDg  hii  rvoiarkable  verfiatltity,  it 
may  be  aifirmed  with  abiolute  truth,  that  Catuilusi 
•dofned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  tunis,  in 
lihgi  j^ghter  etiTurts  uf  his  muse,  Ids  unaifected  ease, 
'  l^gnice,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  w^L,  and 
\  inrecttve,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
with  such  matchless  felicity  ol  cxpres- 
n,  that  we  mny  ahDoit  pronounce  them  perfect 
^  tlicir  kind.  The  Uimcnt  for  his  brother's  death 
L  touchinj^  outburst  of  genuine  griuf,  while 

^ ^r  which  inmiediately  follows,  on  tiie  trans- 

l^niiiMMi  ot  Beren ice's  hair  into  a  censtelbtioii, 
hfing  ATOwedty  a  tmnslalton  or  close  imitation  ^f 
fudUmia^lMLi  It  ci  euriotH  and  valuable  specimen  of 
t)l«  le.i  -^i  nud  ingeiiious  aiTectation  of 

eIm  Ai<  ^i-booL     It  is  impossiblu  not  to 

Admire  the  \uiiy  tone  and  stately  ener^E^y  which 
prrrade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
ttqnsilioQ frotn  the  desnUtiou  and  desjHitr  of  Ariikdne 
t«  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Dacehus  and  his 
frwilen  it  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  langunge,  CompoHsoa  is  almost 
tiBfMttaible  between  a  number  of  objects  ditfering 
efiaentially  £roro  encb  other,  but  perhaps  the  grentoitt 
of  all  Ofur  poetV  works  is  the  Aty  s,  one  of  the  moal 
fefmsHosble  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
bbtralore.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
^fiJd  pasiioD,  bodied  forth  in  the  gmndest  imagery 
^  the  noblest  diction^  it  breathes  in  every  line 
•  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
I  of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
however,  are  detih^d  by  gross  coarseness 
dity  ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
ptea  (cxvi.)  in  extenuatton,  although  ap- 
j  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  yomiger  Pliny, 
defence  in  reality  oggravatcs  the  crinie, 
MM*  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
idMNMnesa  of  guilL  At  the  «iunc  time  th<c!y  were 
tl«  vioM  of  the  age  mther  than  of  the  individual. 
Tike  filcb  of  Cnitdlus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
iiiMginiitioin  revelling  in  voluptuuus  images,  it 
ntfllttr  pfpotwdt  &Dm  habitual  mi  purity  of  expres- 
sion* Hid  iiroboblT  gives  a  fair  represeutatinn  of 
thi*  DHUUiitrs  and  con  venation  of  the  gay  society  of 
}  tl  Ibal  period. 
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Tlie  epithet  dfyctus  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibul- 
las,  Ovid,  Martiid,  and  othcrS|  bus  giveu  rise  to 
considemble  discussion.     It  was  bestowetl,  in  $J^m 
probability,  in   consequence   of  the   intimate  ao*] 
cinaintance  Avith  Greek  literature  and  mythologjl 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  nmny  othef 
piooea,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  raArks  of] 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.     Catullus  also^  J 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  fint  who  naturajp'  J 
ixed  many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Oreek»  I 
verse,  and    Horace  can   only  claim  the  merit  of] 
hnving  extended  the  number.     At  the  some  timo^ | 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  o|  J 
original  invention,  are   strikingly   n^itioiial,  and  ] 
have  a  strung  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough*  ] 
nt'SB,     Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re»  j 
marked,  even  whon  he  employs  foreign  nmterialiJ 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  us  to  giwvl 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap-f 
proaches  mcich  more  nearly  to  Lucretius  und  tha 
ancients  tluin  to  the  highly  polished  and  artiliciai^ 
school  of  V^irgil  and  the  AugUAlans.     Jlenoe 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  bis  counUT^I 
men,  Its  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonioft  T 
from  the  pens  of  pnets,   historians,  philosopherv 
men  of  seienoe,  and  grunimariiios.     Homce  aJoua  | 
speiiks  in  a  somowhat  contemptuous  stniin,  but 
this  is  in  a  passs^  where  be  is  professedly  di-proB  , 
ciiiting  the  oliler  bards,  towards  whom  be  so  ofteA 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Gitullu*  were  first  discovered  J 
about  tho  beginning  of  the  14lh  century,  at  Veronal 
by  a  poet  njimed  Benvenuto  Campejaui,  None  of  I 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  thmi  j 
the  l£th  oentury,  and  alt  of  them  appear  to  hava 
Wn  derived  fjroni  the  same  archetj'pe.  Hence,  t 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  und] 
ha»  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Pritic^pA  bears  the  dat«  1472,  witbr  J 
out  the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared  ] 
nt   Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  ia  1475! 
and  14H5  respectively.     In  the  sixteenth  ccuturyl 
Murelus  and  Achilles  Statins,  and  in  tho  sevens! 
teenth  Passeratius  and   liaac  Vossins,  p^bli)^lK1d^ 
elaborate   and   valuable   commentaries,   but   thcif- 
allempts  to  improve  tlie  text,  were  altended  witb 
little  success,     Tho  most  conipU^te  of  the  moa*  ro- 
cent  editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Paiav,  17 111)*  tha 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  ©f  F.  \V. 
Doering.     (EJ.  sec  Altona,    11334.)      Lochmuna 
(Bcrol,  182J))  has  ejthibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
bir  as  it  can  lie  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accamp.iLnied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes  was  pabliflhed  by  Doctor  Nott^ 
Lond,  1 71^3,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  whicb 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  ihe  Hon. 
QeoTf^  Lamb,  Lend.  1621,  2  vols.  12mo,  There 
are  alio  numerous  tnmslations  into  French,  Ttjdiaati  i 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  dctnchud 
pieces.  [W.  H,] 

CA'TULUS^  a  nanM»  of  a  fiunilj  of  the  plebciiui  J 
Latatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etymobgically  connected  | 
with  tho  words  Lato,  Catus,  and  indicating  ( 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  amtion,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  LtTATius  C.  p.  C.  N.  Catulus,  consul  j 
n.  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  finfc  | 
Punic  wiur  had  now  continut'd  for  upwards  of] 
twenty- two  y«!ars.  Both  partirs  were  exhwusied  J 
by  the  long  ttruggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  inclinatinii  to  ftUindon  the  contest,  Kvcr 
•iiicc  the  biittle  of  iVtiormui  ('250)  the  Bonmnii 
hud  been  m  pofisesiion  of  all  Sicily  with  the  <tx^ 
cpption  of  Lily  bat' uni,,  E>repa.nuiiu  and  the  fortified 
Gump  upon  Mviint  Eryx ;  but  thefie  itrongholdB 
had  hitherto  defied  every  effort  upon  the  port  of 
thtf  besifrgt'n^  who  having  abandoned  in  deitpiiir 
all  active  ineajiutvii,  were  blocknding^  them  br  land, 
n-hile  llamilcnf  Bafta  wm  gradttanj  forming  an 
array  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  toon 
ventnre  to  meet  hi*  odvertarieB  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaciniani  were  undisputed  nui^tcra  of  the 
MA,  for  the  KoRumA,  dt«pirited  by  the  lo«0  of  four 
iKT^e  Heeti  within  a  very  ahort  period  (255 — 249), 
amounting  in  nil  to  npwnrds  of  fiOlJ  fihipiH  had, 
after  the  grent  victory  of  Adherbftl  over  P.  Cbu- 
dias  Pulcher  ('249),  complett-ly  abnndoned  their 
nnvy.  In  this  juncture  the  seinile,  feeling  con- 
vinced thrtt  only  one  path  to  succefts  lay  ojien,  de- 
tonnined  to  make  a  deiperate  effort  A  fleet  af 
200  fthipft  of  war  woa  built  and  tnnnned  with 
nstonishiug  rapidity,  chielly  thrnugh  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  mdividiuds  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  itate  with  voluntary  loanft,  and  Iwth  con- 
■uls  were  ordered  to  lake  the  command.  Albinua, 
beiztg  flamen  of  Mar^  was  prohibited  by  the 
ehiof  pontllT  from  quitting  the  city,  and  hit  place 
inia  lapitlied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetiir 
Cntaliu  before  tettiiig  out,  filled  with  riniiety  in 
regard  to  the  re*uU  of  an  enterpriae  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  anieie  of  Fortune  at 
Pmenette  ;  but  thi»  wns  forbid  di-n,  on  the  ground 
that  it  Vkiu  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  gene  ml  to 
IntemiMldlv)  with  any  dettiea  aave  those  of  Rome. 
Thew  neaturea  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  etmst  early  tn  sum- 
mer, while  the  nary  of  the  enemy  waa  itill  tti 
winter- quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
rigimnisly  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulns  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
tuipend  operations  for  a  time«  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  tailors  with  anceosing  activity,  and  by 
constant  pnictice  rendered  them  expert  in  all 
ordinary  naiuical  evolutions.  Newa  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  eventa  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  launched  in  haute  and  put  to 
tea^  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
slores  for  the  mlief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever,  by  raw,  ill-tmined,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Poly  bin  s^  to  run  over  to  Erya 
without  attrarting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vciaeli  by  landing  thfir  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  Hi*  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catuhiis  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himtelf  stilt  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
eT«cution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  meaaure  to  F'alto. 
The  Beet  accordingly  pajwed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegtua,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from  ihencc, 
at  dsjobrMik  on  the  moniing  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  (ixim  the  west 
and  had  raiw-d  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
thew  diiadvantni^ft,  the  RoDUUit  formed  thdr  line 

of  b— ** -*^  their  prows  to  windwai^.      The 

•^iTppivfag  thttt  they  wei«  cut  o^ 
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prepared  for  action  by  hinling  ^ovd  ^elr  ai^ 
thus  altogether  tacrlbciug  the  advinttp  «f  ikt 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  tho  oooteel  m^ 
never  to  have  been  for  a  nunnsat  doahllaL  Hi 
deep-bden  shipe  of  Hanno  could  Q9itll«T«Meii« 
nor  f]ght ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  mrvn  eah  \ 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  In^j  shfll  ef  lis 
wind  which  veered  rouod  to  the  l&ul,  mn  oi 
e«cnpcd.  This  blow,  which  at  as  tuBtt  foM 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  wi*  dadsira.  Tit 
Carthaginians  upon  re«eiviDg  imoUA^roee  d  ik 
diuuter,  feeliiii^  that  they  had 
men,  nor  moitt'v,  k'ft  for  ' 
Rpntched  a  measenpor  with 
inventing  htm  with  full  antbonlr 
best  terms  he  could  obtain,  Catnwt  «ia  «ipr  II 
meet  those  overtures,  that  be  might  hi»«  lb 
honour  of  concttiding  a  glorintis  peaof  bthm  ik 
period  of  bi&  commamt,  wliirh  was  fiM  dimviKtt 
a  close,  should  expire.  With  tJteae  dtepeiilM 
preliminaries  were  quickly  armngvdp  and  the  tt^ 
[oiling  conditions  were  agrcNL>d  upon  i  I .  That  Ikt 
Cfirthaginiana  should  evacuate  aU  Badly,  wi 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero^  the  Spmimm, 
or  the  allies  of  the  SyiactiMDa,  %  That  iky 
»hould  restore  all  the  Roman  priiuiivra 
random.  3.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  I 
2'iUO  Euboic  talents  by  in^tidmentii^ 
over  a  space  of  twenty  ywirs.  TJie; 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  poopk^  ill  WK 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ummmoMmm 
were  di*«patched  lo  exmniiio  inlt  tbt  iMi  4 
affairs,  who,  when  tbey  arrivcdt  tmklid  »■ 
certain  cbangee  to  the  diindvmnlagt  of  tW  €m»- 
gin'uuiB,  and    Hamilcar  thought    fit    t* 


These  were,  that  the  compenaitioii  nmnr  ifcull 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thomttM  tokNi^ 
and  that  the  period  allowed  lor  paymtBt  lAtfiiiVl 
diminished  by  ten  years ;  moreover,  Unt  tiat  Otf^ 
thaginians  should  evacuate  alt  the  iilaada  bit  mi 
Italy  and  SiciJv. 

Catulns  on  ^is  retam  home  ekbaod  ad  HI 
allowed  his  well- won  triumph,  wbieh  he  < 
on  the  4th  of  October^  241,  not,  howeteis,  i 
a  vexatious  oppoeition  on  tho  part  «f  Fslli^vk 
prtHended,  coottmnr  to  iIiam  pniMl^eo  eC  ■IftiT 
law  by  which  the  Roflpaiia  wefe  IftwiiUy  fiM 
that  he  was  entitled  to  aU  the  glory  heimmm  tit 
comnmndei^in-chief  had  bei^n  dti^kd  hj  lii 
wound  from  taking  an  nctive  share  tn  th*  M 
engigercenu  (Polyb.  i.  AB— <J4  ;  Liv*  ^g.  If  | 
Eutrop.  ii.  27  i  Drus.  iv.  10  ;  VaL  Max.  &  t  |i| 
Zonar.  viii  p.  391),  Ace. ;  Fsul*  Oifilsl) 

2.  C.  LuTATii'S  CirrLro,  perhafM  llttiarf 
No.  I,  Cf)nsol  tt.  c.  220,  with  L.  VetailM  Pttb 
(Zonar.  viii.  p>  405) 

102  with  C.  Mariue  IV,.  hi:  ^  1 1  f— #f 

defeated  in  thrve  Buecessivu  «..v,«^**v  hothfC 
Atilius  Serrano*,  who  was  consul  ka  \f9$^meK90f 
by  Cn.  Manliiii  (or  Mallius,  or  MjubUmsX  *^ 
was  consul  in  B.  c  105,  and  tltirdly  by  C.  fkiim 
Fimbria,  who  vmt  consul  in  a.  c  fo4*  lU  sitkf 
wu  not  a  candidate  for  the  oowlihiy  of  |fg^  ertf 
nnraooeiffiil,  bi«  dJwppointmMlt  ia  tiaf  aUed  ti 
by  Cioero  in  the  pueige  whm  Iha  imI  al  ki 
rvpulses  are  enamented^  f /¥»  ^hmu  gj  Al*> 
time  when  Catultis  entered  npoo  oflkv,  tLi  alHiil 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome*  Tlio  Ckikv  vk 
in  their  great  migration  weetwird  had  kvn  Mad 
by  the  Teutoni,  the  Anibronoi^  th«  T%Bil^fli 
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a*  otTirr  tribes,  after  tweeptng  Hki  iipp<*r 
_  ey  of  th«  r>nn\ib«  and  spreading  owr  Sowihfim 
Qvnl  iitid  Northern  Spain^  after  defenttiig  foiir 
fionaiL  ecmftttW,  Carbo  (113)^  Silanuc  ( IDfO^  Cae^ 
Htu  (107),  M«iLiu»  (lOa),  together  with  the  pro- 
ctmcnl  Oiepia  (106),  and  destroying  five  Honifin 
niM,  were  noir  prapftrlng  to  potir  dowTi  on 
Hj.  The  invading  ho«t  wmi  divided  into  two 
t  colnmns.  The  Teutoui  were  marchirg  tliroiigh 
i  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alpi 
attd  following  iht*  const  road  along  the 
r  o£  the  Ligurion  gnll^  while  the  Chnbri 
_  to  crow  the  p(ifRie»  frum  the  Tyrol 
down  by  Boteen  nnd  Trent  to  'the 
i  of  the  Po.  It  wai  detemaned  that  Marine 
uld  oppMe  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Calului  with 
ilia  for  hit  lieutenant  fthnuld  be  ready  to  attack 
Cimbri  while  their  citmbrou*  array  wa*  en- 
'  '  in  the  mountain  defiles.  How  well  the 
«xeenlcd  bit  task  by  the  grent  kittle 
^■tghl  fm  the  Rhone  near  Aiit  (Aquae  S«xtiae)  i« 
tiled  elie where.  [Marius,]  Meanwhile  the 
I  of  hit  coUeagiie  hail  been  teflH  glori^uiit, 
^  fearing  to  weoken  hii  foroe  by  altctnpting 
th«  paM«h  took  np  a  positir>n  on  the 
4f  Athecit)  where  it  begini  to  enicrge  from 
roeky  gorg^^  which  confine  iu  waten  near 
rir  ionrce,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  arrots 
the  ttream  and  erected  fort«  on  both  iidei^  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack*  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
i  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bnnk, 
ked  the  Roman  works  with  luch  fur}\  that 
,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  do- 
|t&ctfc«  of  their  genentl,  were  bciied  with  a 
ndoned  their  camp,  nnd  fled  in  confutiott 
It  not  been  for  the  pnllnntry  of  the  detach- 
?iit  who  defendf'd  a  redoubt  which  *erved  tm  a 
■  du  poffti  the  bridge  would  have!  at  once  been 
won,  and  tfie  whole  Eotmin  army  might  have  been 
dpitmyed*  Cat«lu«  on  ihi&  occasion,  according  to 
Ap  cottAtmction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
^gKm  hifi  conduct,  tike  an  able  aiid  excellent 
gvnexal,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citizen i 
to  kia  own.  For  when  he  found  himfielf  unable  to 
toreraO  upon  hii  men  to  keep  their  gn)iind«  choos- 
ing chat  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
"^a  Ofdered  a  retreat,  and  pbcing  himself  in 
■^  the  fugitives,  fell  back  behind  the  Po, 
doning  the  whole  of  TranEpfidnne  Gaul 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  »oon  as  the 
w'%  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  (he 
J  of  iOl,  reached  Rome,  Manua^  w!io  had 
ntly  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  M^t  furth  to 
\  liitftance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
lies  of  the  consul  and  pmconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
I  liaitened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
In  the  we«tward  of  Milan,  near  Vercelli 
( Verrellae),  srtircbing,  it  would  ap|»ear,  for  the 
~  of  whose  dt^structiou  they  had  not  yet 

I  iiiteU%enoe>     The  account  of  the  engage- 
llhkli  was  fboght  on   the  3Dth  of  July, 
L  to  OB  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
The  tioman  forces  amounted 
fifty  thousand  men,   of  whom   twenty 
I  ander  Catulns  occupied  the  centre^  while 
Under,  commanded  by  Moriut^  were  posted 
F^tngSt     When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
r.     Mariti*  minficd  the  enemy,  nnd 
__  bfTnnd,  wandered   about  seeking 
n,  whife  the  cliief  brunt  of  the  conflict 
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fell  Upon  Catiilufl,  and  to  him  therefore  belongej,  | 
the   honour  of  the    decUive  victory   which 
gained.     It  must  be  remarked  that  tliia  venion  of 
the  stonr  ta  confesjiedly  derived  from  the  commen- 
taries of  SiiUn,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo- 
rical work  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to 
the  most  of  their  own   exploits,   but  were 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Morioi,  w^  ] 
cannot  receive  their  teatimony  with  any  confidence  i 
It  is  certain  tliot  greal  jealousy  existed  between  ^ 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  eertaij)  also  that  at  Rome  tJiA  j 
whole   merit    of  baring   saved   his  country 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  ejdstedL  j 
to  a  eertaiu  degree  nearly  two  centuries  after wardai 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii  ' 

**  Nobilis  omatur  lauro  coUega  leciuida.^ 

Catulus  was  one  of  chose  who  took  an  RCtii^tt  j 
share  in  the  death  of  Saluminut;  he  served  with. J 
distiuction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerljTl 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sulk  in  the  civil  itrift  j 
which  followed,  his  nime  woa  included  ninoiig  thA  j 
list  of  victims  in  the  gnat  proscription  of  87.  Ai 
escape  was  impoasible,  he  sJiut  himself  up  in  •  1 
newty-pkstered  chamW,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  61% 
and  was  quickly  sufiicaled  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  waa  a  highly  educated  and  generally  a4- ' 
complished  man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extrL-me  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  tpoke  and  w*rotc  bia  own 
language.  (Cic.  d^  Orut.  m.  B,  Bhu.  35.)  He 
wa»  the  author  of  Aevcml  omtions,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consubhip  and  the  Cimbdie  war« 
composed  in  the  style  of  X<nic»phon„  ajid  of  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  thi^ae  have  perished  with  the  ti^ 
cepticn  of  a  couple  of  epigmms,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  ii  ffivcn  by  Cicero  (*i«  NaU  Ikor.  i,  28), 
and  the  other  by  A,  Geliius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  iu  Rome  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  **  MvnuKienta  Catiui  **-^-tfaa  temple  of 
**  Fortuaa  hujunce  did,**  vowed  at  the  bnttle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  **  Porticus  Caiuli "  on  the 
Palntine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoila.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
hy  Cbdius  when  he  razed  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  paaeages  of  Cicero  nrferring  to  Catulus  t\xe 
given  m  Orelli,  Ommi,  Tult.  ii,  p.  3Ce,  &c. ;  Plut. 
Mar,  Sm/L  ;  Appian,  B.  a  I  74 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
■21  J  Flor.  ill.  21 J  Val  Max.  vi.  3,  Ijl  12;  Plin. 
//.  N.  rxxiv.  Id.  Catulus  is  introduced  in  tha 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  aa  aecompanyinf  , 
his  ha1f<bn>ther,  C.  JiiUaB  Caeiar  Stiabo,  to  Urn 
Tusculanum  of  CraMm.  The  mother  of  Catului  | 
was  PopOlia,  wboae  seoinid  husband  was  L.  Juliui 
Caesar,  &iher  of  tlie  aboTe^Danaed  Caetiir.)  tC«nf» 
CAssAa^  Nos,  8,  10,] 

4«  Q,  LuTATiL'a  Q.  F.  Q.  ir»  CATOLiTft,  son  of  Na^ 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  &therV  fate,  having  been  ' 
inclnded  in   the  same  proscription.     I'hrou^hoitt  , 
life  he  was  distinguished  aa  one  of  the  promineql  J 
leaders  of  the  arivtocracy,  but  row  hi  tnncriaf  to  J 
the  giviit  body  of  his  dan  in  purity  and  m^gltneiil 
of  pnrpoee,  and  rtcdved  from  the  whole  coniaiuiii^J 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bsatow««l 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon 
active  poHticnl  leader.     Being  consul  along  with 
M*  Aemilius  Lcpidus  in  B.  <x  78,  the  yoir  In 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  iho  afcta  of 
hts  QdUeaguo  to  bring  about  a  ccNinter  rerohttioa , 
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tiy  Abrogating  the  aclii  of  the  dictjitor,  and  wlicn, 
the  foUowing  spnng,  Lepidus  moithed  agam»t  the 
ciiy  at  the  he&d  of  the  remnanta  of  th<!  Muiiui 
fiu'tttii^  he  wiu  defeated  by  CatuluA  in  the  bnttle 
of  the  Mihlan  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  nffugc  in 
Sardini^i,  where  be  toon  after  periAhed  in  an 
altcivipt  10  orj^aniKe  an  iniarrection.  [LBPiDirs.] 
CatuluA,  although  true  to  hit  party  and  hi«  prin- 
ciples^ denounced  the  corrupt  practice*  which  difr- 
gmccd  the  icuate  while  they  poM^ssed  the  exclusive 
right  to  net  m  judiees  on  criminal  triiilji  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  lubject  wa«  mott  unequivocally 
expresaod  when  Pempeiu*  brought  forward  bin 
nieaaure  (a  c  TO)  for  n»tonng  the  privilegei  of 
the  tribunes,  and  hia  preience  ai  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Verres  wiia  proTjably  one  of  the 
cireumstiinces  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  oil 
hope.  He  came  forward  m  an  opponent  of  the 
Oabinian  and  MafiiliAn  kwi  (n.  c.  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  record*  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu- 
lace, on  the  btter  occaaion,  to  hu  character  and 
taJentt ;  for  when*  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
ngftiust  the  extravagnnt  powers  whicfa  the  contem- 
plated enactment  propo«cd  to  bcstovp'  upon  a  single 
individuaU  Catulus  a«ked  the  tnuUitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  niiiiturtuiui  beial  their 
Ikroimte,  the  crowd,  altnuftt  with  one  voice,  »hoQtod 
back  the  reply,  th;it  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  cenaor  along  with  Cnusui  in  6X  he  willk- 
atood  the  meaaurea  of  hia  colleague,  who  dcalred  to 
make  ^gypt  triboLory  to  Rome,  and  lo  firm  wu« 
each  in  maitftdning  hi^  position,  thiit  at  length 
both  rengncd  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  pmgn»«  of  the  CatilinariAn  ptot  (b.  c.  G^),  he 
atreijuoatily  lupporled  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  wai  the  dni  to  hail  him  a*  ^  parens  patriae.^ 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallusit,  CAtnlui  u«ed  every 
effert  to  prevail  upon  Cioero  to  in  sen  ihe  name  of 
DMiar  among  the  conspimtors,  ttimulated,  it  i« 
•aid,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontitf,  he  had  been  deft^ted  by 
Caesar*  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
U  clwr,  for  the  firtt  act  of  Caetar  when  he  became 
praetnr,  on  the  first  of  Jannarj%  6*2,  wai  an  attempt 
to  deprive  hia  former  rival  of  the  ofHce  of  corn- 
iniuioner  for  the  restoration  of  the  C^piioU  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  a|ipointment  held  by  him  erer  wnce  the 
dedth  of  Snila.  But  the  optimatct  who  were 
eacorting  the  new  coarata,  upon  hearing  of  the 
ftttempl,  nubed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  e^orti  threw  out  the  bill  Thuj»  the 
n»me  of  Catului  became  connecti'd  with  the  Capitol 
and  reuuined  inscribed  on  the  ti^mple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  ViteUius. 

CatuluA  died  during  the  coinnlship  of  Metellus 
Celer,  b.  c.  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
•pUindimr  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
ipeotade  of  hii  country**!  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
iidercd  an  otatiir,  but  at  the  aame  tinie  poaMMod 
the  power  of  ejcpn*scing  hin  upiniunt  with  kamtng, 
gmce,  and  wi*d(iiJi.  (Orclli,  Ottiim.  Ttdi.  iu  p> 
.H<»7,  Ac. ;  ball  (IttU,  ^13,  49,  Fmit,  Jm<ir,  i.  iii,; 
Tadt     V   '  7.?;    Sue  ton.  */a/.  15,  C#WA.  "2; 

VnJ.  §  5;    Plul,  tVj#*,  15,  fW.  AUh. 

1<» :  ^    /   y?  I  Dion  Cji*«.  atirvi*  13,  cntit 

him  prinerp*  M^nntus  ^«i  Tt  "^p^ra  ri^i  ^vKiit  ffc, 
at  the  time  nf  \hr  U^!^\^h^^r^^^  Iji**,  Sr-i"  aliMi  xiivii. 
^;,  4/N  i.ly.  2 :  <  [W.  R) 

CA  ^'  i  T *t  •.  m  ^  niti tion. 


CAUDINUSL 

Paetus  who  wa»  consul  B.  <v  198  fpAirmbilf  1 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelioa,  coriBul  in 
with  C.  Sontiui  Sataminnt.     (Wit,  Pat. 

CATUS  DECJA'NUS,  prunamor  el 
when  the  people  rote  againit  lb«  Rmnat  ia 
^2  under  Boadieea,  wai  by  bia  wclarcko  u^ 
avarice  one  of  tb«  ehiaf  caHiaa  of  tba  f»f«lL  t^ 
Britons  commenced  ibe  war  hf  IttrbMr  lAi^  la 
CamalDdunum,  aad  li  Soataniiia  riiim—^  As 
li^te  of  the  province,  was  alMenI  apM  aa 
tion  against  the  island  of  Mona,  tb« 
plied  to  Caiua  for  aasiatanoe,  wko  ra^  baaawii» 
ahh;  to  send  them  only  200  men.  Ahm  tbt  il 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  ol  IVt^iaa  (W 
alii,  Catui  fled  in  alarm  to  Gaail.  H«  waa  or 
ceeded  in  his  offioe  of  proconior  by  Jttliua  Qli^ 
sidauui.  {Tac  Ann.  xiv.  32«  3d  j  Dt«ii  Caa^l|ii 
2;  conip,  D<>ADic«A.) 

CATUS,  FI  RMIUS,  a  aenalotv  waa  tb  «^ 
euscr  of  ScriboRiua  Libo  Dmatia  ia  a.  o.  If.  A 
few  ymrt  afterwards  (a.  d.  24)«  Cataa  ifia  e» 
demned  by  the  senate  to  be  baniahed  to  aa  bial, 
on  account  of  a  fislae  accniation  of  i  ^ 
he  br«>ught  against  Ills  sister;  bat  in  i 
of  his  former  serrioe  in  the  aocuaatioR  of  ffrint. 
Tiberlua  remitted  hia  baniahment,  but  aUoved  kai 
to  be  expelled  from  tbe  aenata.  (Taci.  Amm,  JL  S7, 
iv.  3h) 

CAVAarNUS,  a  Senoniaiv  «1i««  Ca^ 
made  king  of  hi«  people,  was  expeJlid  by  Ins  i^ 
jecta  and  compelled  to  H  v  to  Caeaac*  &  G.^  Bf 
kifterwardii  aicouiftanied  Caeaar  in  bia  wi 
Ainhiurix.     (Caes.  D.  C  v.  54^  tL  &.} 

CA'VARUS(Kai$a^f),  the  but  kti^  af  iIm 
portion  of  the  Gauls  which  s«ttl(^d  in  Tbaet  ai 
for  many  yean  exacted  aa  annual  trtbtaia  km 
Bytsintiimi.  It  waa  chiefly  by  hi*  OMdiatloalkl 
Prusias  1.  and  the  Uhodiana  w^re  tttlaoad  la  ob 
peace  with  Byaontimn  in  ILC.  219.  Vim  ma  afar 
mately  slain  in  battle  against  the  Thndaa^  dw 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Otsk  la 
tlicir  country.  (Pnlyk  vt,  46,  62*)  PoJjIa 
calls  him  ^  a  roy tu-hearted  and  magnanilimia  ■■* 

tliat  he  gave  great  protection  to  maivbaMta  ■&! 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  bowevar,  tlaft  be  !■• 
sptnlt  by  the  flattery  of  Soatrataa  of  CbJfrla 
(Polyb.  vtiL  24,  and  <^  Athem.  W.  ^  tjr!,  i) 
**  Cavarut"  waa  perfai^H  rather  a  natiooil  aaas 
than  one  pe<:ultar  to  the  individual,  tba  CMvi 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  oon«P^iimsa  vW 
dwelt  on  the  eostem  bonk  of  tb«  Hbotv,  b«t««i 
Arignon  and  Valence.  (Suab.  ir.  p.  lflL6;  1^^ 
champ,  aH  Ath^n.  L  c)  [^  RJ 

CAU'CALUS  {Ka^KoXoiy  of  Cbios^aifai^ 
cian,  of  whom  an  eu1o4rium  on  Ueiiidtt  la  wt^ 
tioned  by  Athena  n2),  wbo  alio  iHiii 

that  he  waa  a  brt»  i^tariaa  TbaoMfaa 

It  il  vary  probal -^  i,..-  .^niaaaaud  Pbala»(at. 
A^p>'(0*'  iteutdi^}  rcler  to  our  i 
ease  the  mime  KmittmffQt  mital  bi 
Kat^KoAof.  I^JL  S>] 

CAUCON  (IC«i><wy),  aaan  of  Cabaorm  wbafi 
bi'Iioved  to  have  carried  the  ornca  of  liha  pmA  mdr 
del*  from  Kleusia  to  Meiaeniv«aem  ba  wwaMMff 
1^  as  a  hero.  [lis  tomb  waa  abaieii  b  If**- 
(Pnus.iv  K§  4»  ^7.  $4,  «.5.  |44  Omttiiu 
maw  of  Lrrnnn  d«n  bare  the  aaPM  al  €>■■& 
(Apni:  10  (LM 

i'^  a  tumame   of  aetMll  if  ■■ 

Comth,  i.v*.t.*u.    |^l«aihTL'i.t;«bJ 


CEBES* 

CAUNUa    [BviiLi&l 
CAU^SIUS  (Kiwmrtor)*  a  mmame  of  AbcIo- 
^ta|MttiT^  from  Caiu  in  Arcadui,  whert?  he  wu* 

>HDlLMifL25.  $  i.)  [L.  Sl] 

CAY'STUIUS  (Kavtrrpioj),  a  w»a  of  AchiUet 
and  the  Anuuau  PenUit^Aileiar  frum  whom  the  river 
Oijilmt  wat  btlieved  to  hAvi*  dcnved  its  name, 
€3liQrilli«i,  together  with  Asiuft,  hud  a  heraimi  on 
di«  honki  of  that  river.  (Strab*  liv.  p.  650  ;  Serv. 
mdAe^xi.iiii\.)  [L.S.] 

CEBALrN  US  (Kf^oAlrof ),  a  brother  of  Nic&- 
■aehttit  who  lived  on  licentioiu  tcrmt  with 
DimntiA,  the  author  of  the  plot  a^^^U  the  Life  of 
AlrKander  the  Great  in  b.  c  3^0.  Nicoroiichufl 
aoquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  hitter 
mmded  it  to  Philotaft  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king;  but  at  Philota«  Dcglixied  to  do  so  for 
tav  daja,  Cehalinua  mentioned  it  to  Metrou^  one 
af  th«  royal  pagea,  who  inunediatoly  infonned 
Alasaader.  Cebidinus  waa  forthwith  brought  be> 
§am  ibe  king,  and  ordert  were  givan  to  arrest 
Diaou.    (Curt.  ri.  7;  Diod.  xviL  70.)    [Pui- 

CSfiES  (lU#f}f%  of  Thebeiw  wa«  a  disciple  of 
llrinkiit»  Iba  Pythagorean,  and  of  S<icmt«B,  with 
vboni  be  wut  connected  by  intimate  fricndtihip. 
(Xeft.  M*m.  i.  2.  I  2a,  m.  11.  §  17  f  Pbt,  CriL 
f*  45»  b.)  He  i»  introduced  by  Plato  aa  one  of 
tile  interloeutorf  in  the  Pbaedo,  and  ai  having 
been  t4^B«eot  at  the  death  of  S^x^nntet.  (Phaad,  p. 
MLCkJ  He  it  tuid  on  the  ad  rice  of  Socnit««  to 
^m  fittRbaaed  Phat'do,  who  had  been  a  dave,  and 
I^B  bar©  in«tnicted  him  in  philosoplijr*  (OclL  il 
'JPt  Macroh.  Xii,  111;  L^ctmit  liL  24.)  Dio- 
«np»  Lntrtius  (iL  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  hiiu 
mtv**  work  ft,  Yix.  ntra{.  *E£^6uji^  aiid  ^ftvvixos^  all 
of  vhicb  Eadocta  (p.  *272}  erroueoui^ly  attributes 
U  OiUippts*  of  Atheua.  The  la^t  two  of  the«e 
vorka  are  lout,  and  we  do  liot  know  what  they 
tftsted  of,  but  the  nlt/a^  in  atill  extant,  and  is  rt- 
Jerred  to  by  seyenil  aucient  writersL  (Lucian, 
ApoLM.  i%  itkei.  Praecfpt.  6 ;  Pollux,  iii.  9'> ; 
TMUukn^  Dt  Prat$cnpL  39;  Arii^taenvt.  L  '2.) 
Tbk  nJ««(  if  a  philosophical  e^tplaaation  of  a  table 
Ml  wlueh  the  whole  of  human  life  with  )t«  dangers 
aod  temptatioiia  was  syrnLN^lically  n^pr^senled,  and 
which  ift  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Tlicbci» 
Tbe  salbor  intn>dtioes  some  youths  contemplating 
te  tatUaii  and  an  old  man  who  ttept  among  tliem 
imdertakea  to  exphun  its  meaning*  The  whule 
drtfi  of  tike  Utile  book  ii  to  shew,  that  only  the 

•devnio'ptnent  of  our  mind  and  the  pos»efr«ion 
:  virtue'*  can  make  as  traly  happy.  Siiidas 
il  irl«>a(  a  8n$yi)<rit  twif  l^*'AJioit,  an  ex- 
on  whi«b  is  not  anplicable  to  the  work  now 
ailant^  and  Mm^  havo  therefore  thought,  that  the 
vfs«|  to  arbieb  Snidaa  refeii  was  a  different  work 
iKm  the  one  we  poaaess.  This  and  other  circum- 
eliiiaei  ba^  led  taiae  critica  to  doubt  whether  our 
wiml  ta  the  work  of  the  Tlioban  Cel>es,  and  to 
CiEiibe  it  tu  a  later  Ceben  of  Cyzieua,  a  Stole  phiU> 
•f  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Ath«  a. 
,)  Ilut  the  iriva^  which  i»  now  extant  is 
written  la  a  Socmtic  spirit  and  on  So* 
•0  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
ly  to  liave  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
_tber«     There  are,  it  is  true,  sonw  few 

e(e,  ^,  «w  )9)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
I  to  a  later  t^n  than  that  of  the  Thebno 
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Cebct,  bwt  there  ia  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a  i 
few  fimihir  paoangei  are  intc^rpolaticinM  by  a  hiteff  ] 
hand,  which  coiinot  surprise  us  in  tlie  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popubrity  as  the  wival  of  Cebet, 
For,  owing  to  lU  ethical  character,  it  waa  fonueriy  ' 
extremely  popubr,  .ind   the  editiont  and  tnutal**  ^ 
li(in«  of  it  are  \Qry  numerous.     It  has  been  tcana* 
hiUyd  into  all  the  language*  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modem  Greek,  and  Arabic     The 
timt  edition  of  it  was  in  a  f^tin  translatioa  by  L. 
Odajcius,  Balop-ua,  U97.     In    thi*  edition,  aa  in 
nearly  all  the  sobftequeut  ones,  it  i^  priut4!!d  to- 
j^ether  with   the   Enchiridion  of  Epict«tu«,      The  | 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  tost  with  a  I^atin  trana-  i 
lation  is  that  of  Atduii(Venice,4to.,  without  di%U^\ 
who  printed  it  together  with  tho  ^  ]  tistitutiomtt 
et  alia  Opuscula''  of  C.   Lascarit.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  edition^  amon;^  < 
which  we   need   notice  only  those  of  H.   Wolf  \ 
(Bajiel,  1560,  8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640,  4to., 
with  mi  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmaim)  of  Atuu 
Uronuvius  (Amsterd^^mi,   l!>il9,  8vo.),  J.  SchuLxe  i 
{Hambui^g,  1G94,  i2mo.X  T.  Hemsterhuia  {Amnn  * 
terdafn,  1708,  r2mo.,  together  with  some  dinloguea 
of  Lucion),  M.  Meibom,  and  Adr.Rehmd  (Utiecht| 
1711,  4lo.),  and  Th-  Johnson.     (London,  17'20, 
Uvo.)      The   be«t  modem  editions   are   thoic  of  | 
Schweighaiiser  m  bia  edition  of  Epictctu*,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Strnssburg,  ISOB,  l2mo.)y 
and   of  A.  Coraes   in  his  edition   of  EpictetUK 
(Paris,  1826,  Bvo.) 

(Fabric  Bibt,  GroM,  iL  p.  702,  &&;  Klopfer, 
De    CeUtia   Talntia   tret   Diswertaiioftea,   Zwickau,  , 
1818,  &C-,  4to. ;   M£moire$  de  CJcadimk  d4S»  /«-  ^ 
xer-ipt,  ill.  p.  140,  &€.,  xlviiu  p.  455,  6lc*)  [L.  S.| 

CEBHEN  (Kf«/)ij«^X  *  rivei^god  in  Trooa,  the 
father  of  Aaterope  or  liesperie  and  Ueuone,  ( ApU 
lod.  iil  12.  §  5,  Slc.  ;  Ov.  j\fet.  xi  709.)    [L  S.] 

CEBRrONES  (K«€p*iii^i),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclas.  (Hum, 
IL  viii.  318,  xi.  521,  ivi  736.*)  [L.  S.l 

CECEIDES  {Kij*r«i8iyr),  of  Henaionc,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyraioLic  poet,  whom  Ari»to» 
phanes  (AVj.  981)  reckons  mnong  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  luul  bccomo 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  %^:holiaat  on  thot 
pnAnage  cvmarks,  that  Ceccidcs  was  also  men  tinned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  '*  Pjinm^tjuf." 
(Cotnp,  Suidas,  *.  r.  KijiciJioi ;  Bode^  tt'e^cJt^  dtr 
Lyr.  DkhtL  d^r  IMm.  ii.  p.  30.\  nolo  L)    I L,  S.J 

CECIKJPS  (Kinfpwt^),  accordinjt  to  Apollirtlorus 
(iiL  U.  §1,  Ate.)  the  first  king  of  AttiLa,  which 
derived  from  hira  ita  name  Cecropia,  haiing  pr^- 
vional  v  bnmo  the  name  of  Actc.  He  is  described  na 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a7in'«»^»i 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  white 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  enlled 
Si^tfl^f  or^mtJiii«t  (Hygin,  Fah.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
(y ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Ariatoph.  t'f^K  438  ;  Ov.  Mel. 
ii.  565.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  «i^Wf 
Lq  marriiige.,  of  which  tiaditiott  made  htm  tlie  fouu* 
der.  He  waa  married  to  Agtaulos,  the  duOj|;hler 
of  Actaeua,  by  whom  he  tuul  a  son,  Eryiichihon, 
and  throe  daughter»,  Agraulos,  Herst^",  and  Pan- 
droso*.  (ApoUod. /.c;  Paus.  L  2*  §  5.)  Ill  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  bia  trident  a  well 
on  the  acrofjolii,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  tlw  name  of  the  Krechthcjiu  well,  from  it»  K'iug 
enclosed  tn  the  temple  of  En^htfieiis.  (Paus.  i,  2i>. 
g  6 ;  Herod,  viiu  55.)  The  marims  god  now  wnjjt- 
I  ed  to  tak«9  poaactsion  of  the  cuuntry ;  bot  Athcun, 
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proAched  the  Christians  in  slavoa  of  n  blind  belitff, 
in  another  with  Hint  itumeroua  secU  and  ever* 
varying  opiniuMi.  SoraetimL**  ho  ipokc  of  t!u»iii  oa 
the  >1avea  of  thi^ir  tontes  {6tik6if  koI  <f»k&(TtlfiaTov 
yit^oi)^  on  another  occasion  vta  perswrn  who  rejected 
all  (y.vternal  wonhip  whatever.  He  waa  Indigimnt 
tliut  the  Chiifltian  promisea  are  otfcrvd  to  linncn^ 
tmd  Niid  in  refentnoe  to  our  Lord^a  coming  to  save 
tliem,  rt  8f  rotr  dvafMpnliToif  oJk  iw4^^$7i ;  ho 
alAo  ur|,'ued  4  priori  against  the  dcKtrinea  of  a 
ftpeci-U  P evidence,  the  Kail,  and  the  Hcdemption, 
aaaurtiug  tluxt  God  made  hia  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenefl,  atlv.  C<U, ;  Bmckcrf  //«/.  Crit,  Fkil. 
Per.  ii.,  i.  K  *2,  8  ;  Ncander,  Gtichkhie  dcr  Chri»tl, 
Kirt'fw,  voL  i.  BtHTt.  2.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALlllNOVA'NUS,  the  aecretaiy  of 
Tih.  Cbuditia  Nero,  and  a  fitiend  of  HonMse,  to 
whom  thti  latter  addreised  one  of  hi*  Epiatlea  (I 
M).  He  h  thought  to  be  the  laiuo  oi  the  poet 
CeUus  mt'niit'ued  in  another  of  lloraceV  £pi*tlea 
(i«  3),  in  vihich  he  ia  aaid  to  hare  compiled  hia 
poenia  from  other  j>c'r>ona'  writings.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  ^nih  the  port  Pcdo  Albinovanua, 
the  friend  of  Ovid*     [  Aibinovanus.] 

CELSUS,  APPULKIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
tunpa  in  Sicilj",  who  was  the  tntcir  of  Valens  and 
ScrilKuniun  Uirgus  (Scrib.  Larg.  Lk  Chtttf>ft*.  M^rdi' 
mm,  cupp.  94,  171 )«  and  who  mtist  therefore  have 
lired  abuut  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  em. 
He  boa  been  auppoaed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
enUUed  Herbarium^  mu  tU  MedicaminiLm  Her- 
hurum^  wliich  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleitia 
BiirbiiTua  [Apptiaiuii],  but  thia  is  probably  not 
the  eiubc*  He  may,  bowc%'er,  perhapa  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  aevenU  timca  in  the  Geoponico, 
CantAb.  «vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CELSUS,  AURU'NTiUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator <m  I'eri'ntei  who  probably  lived  in  the 
wco&d  biilf  (rf  the  fourth  century  of  the  Cbmtian 
aem*    (SeboMti,  IM  Tere/Uw  et  Diotato^  Bonn, 

CELSUS,  A.«  C0nNELIU8,a  very  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whoae  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profcsaion,  we  know  but  bttle.  There 
are  sonie  incidental  expreasiona  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  tluit  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Chriatifui  cnu  under  the  reigns  of  AugiLBtQS  and 
'i'ibcriuft  ^  iuid  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
iK^era  toThemi»on(PnieL  lib.!,  pp.  3,  9,  lit  4, p. 4 3) 
WDuld  indicate  that  they  were  either  contenipMm- 
ries,  or  that  Thenjiaon  preceded  him  by  a  abort 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celaua 
(though  he  has  been  cbiimed  oa  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  htivo  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  wf  hia  style,  which  at  moat  would 

Cve  no  more  th&u  that  be  had  been  educated  or 
I  pajuaed  a  considerable  part  of  hia  life  at  Rfime. 
With  regard  to  hii  profesrfion,  ihore  la  some  rcafcnn 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  praciitionei  of  medicine 
or  wS<  »ii  <  r  1«'  .ntty  studicMl  it  aa  a  branch  of  geneml 
avjr  lu  manner  of  «om«  of  the  nncieiit 

Ur-  ara.    This  doubt  hna  arisen  primi- 

mlly  tium  ttic  mode  in  whiclt  he  la  n^ft-rred  \n 
by  Coiumelln  {de  He  Hmi.  i,  L  14)  arid  by  Qttin- 
tJliAu  {\\\,  11)^  and  by  bis  not  WMng  rnuine^ 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  pSyaieiana  of  Uumo 


It  is  not  quite  errlaiii  whttther  hi«  pnienumeu 
V*t  uf  .f  *ir**^trfjr,  Itut  it  is  gt^ii«mlly  »uj»po#*Hl 
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in  his  sketch  of  the  hbtAry  of  ii>idiirlm.  {fi*  K 
itxjx.  U  vVc)  But,  on  the  othiv  Itttti,  hk  mA 
appears  to  boor  very  stitmig  eiridmci  tJui  hi  lai 
an  actual  practitioner,  tl^  be  wm  JMilliir  «iA 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  tbc  opniitt  d 
remedies,  and  that  be  dcscrib«d  mnA  nmmmmiti 
what  fell  under  his  own  ohtmnmskmm  9mk  wm 
sanctioned  by  his  own  expeciencei  latNl  llflHi 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  thti  h«  mm  t  ^ 
fiician  by  profession,  but  that  he  dv««ls4  fwl^l 
hia  time  and  attention  to  the  onUnmtaoa  «(  il^ 
tare  and  general  science.  QuiutUiaii  avnald  mW 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  hua  (sii,  11)  *  mfSam 
vir  ingenlov"  wad  saya  he  njot  onlj  wista  an  il 
sorts  of  literary  mattera,  but  even 
and  military  tactics.  Of  these  tm 
only  one  remaina  entire,  his  celebnalnl  J 
Medicine;  bat  a  few  fngmifnU  of  m  wait  m 
Rhetoric  were  pulilithvd  under  bis  nine  ha  IHQ^ 
flvo..  Colon.,  with  the  title  **  AuK&i  OmA 
Celfii,  Rhctoris  vetustisaimi  et  cUaiatkm^  4t  A» 
Dicendi  Ltbellua,  primum  in  Lucesn  niif^,  wmit 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrj-aio."  llus  Utllt  9«k  m 
inserted  by  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  bin  iNUMae 
Latino^  where  it  filli  about  sis  email  ^ttort*  ft^ 
and  is  cbieBy  occupied  with  the  worlca  «f  Giaa*L 
The  treatise  of  CcUus  -  De  Mc^ksnat**  13*  li^ 
dicifK^  is  divided  into  eight  booksL  ]|  cmimttm 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  hietorf  aitmHtSm, 
terminating  by  a  conijiarison  of  the  Iwe  ttial  mOk 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Entptrict,  wbsda  lai  Itm 
given  in  the  Dkt.  t/AuL  pp^  350,  :i7SL  tWfiii 
two  books  are  prind colly  occupied  by  t!ic  eoaiiir- 
rution  of  diet,  ao4  the  geneml  ptiocipfee  tl  ikmr 
peuticf  and  pathology;  the  rvniaiiiifi|^  beek>^ 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  paitienlor  diemw 
and  their  treatment ;  the  third  ao4  iemnk  to  b- 
temal  diaeue*}  the  hfth  and  mMik  to  ulff^ 
diseases,  iiad  to  phommceuticdl  m^ftatsiam  *  apA 

brly  belong  to  aufgery.    In  tlw  toCHlBMtt  <f  ^ 
oaie,  Celsua,  for  the  most  port,  pqwuu  Iks  i 
of  Aacleplidcs  of  Btthynia  ;  he  is  nnt,  bo« 
vilely  otLiicbed  to  hiin,  and  neTrr  br»)tntr«  tssJi^ 
any  pmirtice  or  opinion,  bovv>  r-.^ry  is  lii^ 

which  he  conceives  lo  lie  s»iw  dinciet' 

perieuee.  He  adopted  lo  a  ^i^wn 
IfippocratiG  method  of  obeemnf  au^ 
over  the  openuioni  of  Kilun,  Mid  of  i 
rather  than  oppoMOg  tbemr-«  method  whirls  « 
respect  to  acute  diseasea,  nvijr  l^e^oesilJy  iffa' 
inert.  But  there  ore  occaaions  on  wbkb  W  i^ 
plays  considerable  decision  and  boldaap^  aad  fn^ 
licularly  in  the  nse  of  the  knot*  mkhik  ba  i^ 
ployed  with  more  friM^iom  iJtaa  aoj  d  biiflid^ 
cessors.  lib  reguLi lions  fm  tbe  CHnlgpyi^MI  d 
blood-letting  and  uf  purgatives  ana  tain  divwa  eii 
mtnutent'ss  afid  pn>cisiou  (iL  10,  Ac;«  |^  JO«A^)» 

by  II  ^  of  th«  ervdily  and  i 

the  L...  -;.j.'  jvlos  wbidi  bt 

not  very  diiUreut  froni  tb4ia  wbkk' 
adopted  in  the  comnMMiCfment  nf  xht  j 
tury.     His  description  >j*iai 

and  nf  the   differrint  >h 

either  from  llie  tmtmn  ui  m*-  •■pid 
the  inrruinstJiiures  undnr  which  il 
Im.  X  A.r.,  u,  ^4^  Xi:,).  ate  ttittrct   nud 


t^lNeiV 
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t  of  iTie  constitation  to  throw  off  80Tn*!'tJinrlnd 
w%  and  that,  if  not  nndlidy  interfered  with,  the 
«ffoce«s  would  terminate  in  a  «tate  of  htidth.  We 
here  act  the  gertn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  via  rne- 
dicatrix  NAturae,"  which  hn$  had  so  much  iiiilueticc 
over  tbeiinkctioe  of  the  Dm&l  enlightened  physicians 
of  modem  timet,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
luu  p«rHao«  led  to  a  le«i  haxardoui  practfce  thnn 
the  hjpatoean  which  have  been  substituted  in  its 


But  perhaps  the  niort  curlou»  and  interesting 
porU  of  the  work  of  CcUut  am  thoua  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  lorgtcal  operaliona,  of  which  Booie 
RNOOnt  ia  gi?cn  in  the  Dict>  ofAnL  art.  Chirurtfia. 
It  it  Tery  retnarkable  that  hi?  ia  almost  the  firnt 
writer  who  profe»«ed)y  tn^att  on  thew  topics,  and 
yet  hi*  descriptions  of  the  ditease*  and  of  tlieir 
tfeatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
▼cry  coniiderable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
vul  are  termed  the  *^  capital"  operation r  wera  to 
bam  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practiacd, 
«im1  it  may  be  tafely  asK'rtfd,  that  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsuti  wrote,,  was  corn* 
tiuvtiTely  much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Medicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  formG  an- 
ether  cimoat  and  iniereiting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
fike  his  Stir^ry,  marks  a  state  of  coniidcmble 
improTenicnt  in  thit  bntnch  of  the  art  Many  of 
bit  fonnulae  are  well  arran^^  and  efHcacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  l>e  Kiid  to  be  more  correct 
anA  even  more  scientific  than  tho  nmllifariouR 
flHBpotmdi  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
fra<ytice,  nod  m-hich  were  not  completely  discarded 
until  our  own  timet.  The  style  of  Celsnft  hm  been 
mocfa  admiredf  and  it  is  in  fact  ei^^ual  in  purity  and 
elegaocv  to  that  of  the  best  writen  of  the  Aoguttan 
aget..  Thit  it  protiably  one  of  the  chief  reasont  of 
kit  work  having  been  chosen  at  a  text-book  in 
toedem  timet ;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
•apipote  that  this  it  itt  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
taint  nothing  but  a  judicious  and  weU-arraoged 
^abttraci  of  what  had  been  Raid  by  his  predi^e2%»ors. 
SoBie  imtaooet  of  his  hx  and  inacc unite  utc  of 
eggrtam  anatomical  termt  are  meet  toned  in  the 
DieL  e^Ani*  art.  PhjftuJogia;  but  hit  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  doei  not  ajitpear  ti> 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contenipo- 
mries*  In  mauy^poisagea  of  his  work  he  fiUlows 
Hippoerstes,  e«pedaUy  when  treating  of  the 
general  lymptomi  and  phaenomeTui  of  dl  teases  \ 
and  ocearionally  we  meet  with  sentences  Uiemlly 
tnuiilkled  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
hf  any  meant  blindly  enibnice  hit  doctrinet*  and 
dlftrf  ffom  him  occatiouully  both  la  theory  and 
jmctice. 

The  woric  of  CeUun,  entitled  De  Medidm 
hSbri  Ofk^  hat  been  published  Tery  often  \  Chou- 
buit  mentions  four  cilitioiit  in  tho  l^ftecnth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  scven- 
laentli,  thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  fittt  thirty-five  years  of  ihe   nineteenth. 

Em  ^t%i  edition  wat  published  at  Florence, 
7H;,  tmall  foL,  edited  by  Ikirthol  Fontiusi  it  it 
A  to  bt  very  tcarco,  and  it  doKcribcd  by 
tHbden  in  Kit  JJiidiatL  J^Miesr.  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  bett  deterve  lo  be  noticed 
are  tho«r  by  V'an  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  lb'57, 
12mo. ;  Almeloreenf  AmnU'L  lGtt7,  li*mo.  (which 
waa ivvflial  timet  reprinted);  Targa,  Patav»  17Gf», 
4lab  (irllOie  ttlt  has  been  the  basis  of  moat 
•ditumt)  ;    Lugd,    Bat.    17^0,   4io,  ; 
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Argent.  1806,  0vo.  2  volt. ;  and  Milligan,  Edtnb 
18"26,  8vo.      The    latest    edition    mentioned    bj 
Choulant  is   that   by   F.  Ritter  and   H.  Albera, 
Colon,  lid    Hben,    1H3.5,    12mo.      The  work  haa 
been  trtiublate^!  into  Knglish,  French,  Italian,  and 
(-lernian.     The  Fngliih  transktions  appear  to  fitfi  | 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  student*  iit 
Iiond»>n  who  are  prepariutg  for  their  examination 
at  Apthecaries'  HolJ,  and  are  not  very  good.     A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
L'elxuB  and  bit  writings,  which  are  enunieroted  by^l 
Choubnt,  b»t   which  cannot  be  mentioned   herfluj 
Further  particulars  reppi-cting  hi«  medical  opiniona^ 
may  be  faund  in   Le.Clerc's  Hid.  de  la  Afe*Lf  ■ 
Ilailef^s  lUfJiotk.  Mrdk.  Ptad,  vol.  i  ;  Sprengeli  | 
ilisl,  de  la  Med.  vol.  ii.     See  alto  Bostock^s  //utf, 
<f  Af&I^  and  Choulant's   ihrndlmch  d<^r  Ii\i&ftJir^  \ 
kumU  /ur  die  Ae/t^ri-  AMu'in^  Leipz.  HU(\  Uyn^ 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  been  taken.  [W,  A.  0,| 

CELSUS,  JU'LiUS,   a  tribune  of   the  city^ 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  tmucr  Tiberiut^  . 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  iha  i 
chains  with  which  he  wiu  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution*     (Tnc 
Ann,  vi.  9r  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti- 
nople   in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
mado  a  re<xuiion  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Comment 
taries,  whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MS3.  of 
Coesar,   Jtilius  CdtUM   Vir  CUtriuimm  tt  Comm 
reccmuif  or  Jufitu  QJiut  €oiuiamiinu§   V>  C  leffL 
Mixny  modem  writers,   indeed,  have  tnaifitained 
that  C^ebua  was  the  author  of  these  eommentarict, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  Morks 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  iv'ars ;  but  the  I 
supposition    is    ridiculous,   and    ihe   latter 
tute  of  proof,      Julius  Celsus   hat  been  utiiallrl 
regarded  as  tho  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  whica  1 
has  been  irequently  printed  with  the  editions  of  I 
C4ie<iar*s  Commeti taries  under   the  title  of  JfUii  * 
Cel*i  Commenkirii  dt  Fita  CMsarit ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  {Pelrat^^ 
tAdi",  /li^ioria  Jutti  Co^furis^  Li  pi.  1827)  to  be  a  ] 
work  of  Petrarch's.     There  is   a  ditsertaliun  < 
Julius  Celtus  by  Dud  well,  appended  to  hitJajia/tff  ' 
quifHiiluum  et  Staiianu  UJ^on.  iG98. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Ronuin  juritU 
who  flourished,  as  Majunsiut  and  H«niu<ceius  hava  . 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  '  •''  *T5t  i»t 
tury  of  the  Christian  acra.    Uc  r  i^iuun 

the  follower  of  Pri>ciilus,.ind  wii^  I  veedw 

by  CeUus,  the  son,  nnd  Nenitius  FiiacuB,     (^8f»A 
1.  til.  2.  t.  2.  §  47*)     IJ»  belonged  (at  leatt  oHj 
one  occasion)  to  tJie  cooitilium  of  the  con  sal  Ui^* 
cenuB  Vcrus,  who  wat  probably  a  consul  stiffectui« 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  t.  2d* 
Tho  nuiticrnu'i  atU'Uipts  of  learned  men  to  identifj 
Dncenus  with  recorded  cnniuU  are  without  ground 
and  most  of  their  conjecturtis  nrfer  to  too  kite  a 
period,  unless  Celstis  the  father  attained  to  an  mi- 
utual  age.     Thus  Wieling  {J arii^rwicntia  Hctt^ 
tHta^  p.  H51)   and  HuiL  Grutius  {lit  Vki*  Jurii^ 
ti.  c  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  at  L.CejuuiuaJ 
Commodus  Verut,    who   was  consul   a.    ii.  100^ 
Others  are  for  L,  Annius  Verus,  couauI  a.  d.  V2lm, 
Ant,  Augustinus  {Do  Notninitttts  PntpriU  Pand 
tiirum^  c.  Ii,  p.  259,  lu  [g.])   ^cemt  to  think 

might  have  been  the  Juv     -       ^' -  '  -  - 

consul  fur  the  third  timi 
(//wf.  J»r.  Or.  S'241,  n.; 
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TTui,  mho  WM  consul  iuifectuB  a.  d.  57i  and  wlioie 
cognomen  might  have  been  Vemi.  li  was  in  the 
councU  o£  Diiceniu  Verui  that  the  opmion  of 
Cebiu  the  &tber  waa  given  upon  nn  iii]|x:irtant 
point,  and  wu  adopted  at  law.  lU  held  (to 
tiic  the  nomenclature  of  Englith  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interett  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  deatJt  of  the  trustee  before  the  let- 
tutor*  (Ai  to  the  consilium  of  the  con«til  and 
other  magistmtei^  wa-e  lAcL  o/JnL  *.  p.  Chm^cfUu* ; 
aim  Cic,  Dnt(.  22 ;  Tlin.  JSp.  I  20  ;  Amm.  Mar 
xxxiii.  c*  !«//. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  ^3  ;  7'iiuli  fj^  Corpore 
UtyUtHi,  K  s.  13;  Cod.  t.  tit  51  \  Dig.  K  tit  2L 
t.  2,  pr.;  tit  22.)  In  Dig.  17*  tit.  L  b.  39,  Lia 
opinion  it  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  w^ 
lather  youngt^r  than  CclsiUa  the  father  The  Cchna 
to  whom  Aristo  give*  antwers  in  Dig.  2.  tit.  14. 
a,  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  t.  29.  §  I,  wa»  Celtui 
the  ton,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  at  a 
jurist  than  hit  father,  it  undemtood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Ccluis  is  named  without  the 
addition  paier  or  Jilim,  fiach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  {Hisi.  Jurinp.  Rom.  lii.  c,  1. 
§  22.  n,  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tiL  4.  ft.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  Dig.  31.  t.  20.  It 
con  Bcarcelj  ht  doabted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
wat  the  same  at  that  of  the  ton,  riz.  P.  Jarcntius 
Cclent,  for  otherwite  be  would  probably  have  been 
dttltogaithed  by  the  diflcrcnoe  of  name,  whereas  he 
il  liefer  men  tinned  by  any  other  appelbtion  than 
CelfiiB  pater.  Thf  re  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest  Stockman  n  {ad  Dachii  ilist.Jurup. 
Honu  loe.  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
(Prof/.  ad  The*,  u  p. 28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
listA  named  Celiot,  vii.  father,  ton,  and  grandson  ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect.  It 
k,  indeed^  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Jurentius, 
who  appeart  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter(p.tio7)  to 
bare  been  promogitter  tcrinii  niider  Antoninus 
Pius,  A,  o*  153,  wa*  a  grandfton  of  the  olderCebui, 
but  there  it  no  proof  that  he  wat  a  joritt.  Those 
who,  nke  Manage  (^inoen.  Jur,  c.  xz.),  identify 
the  promagistcr  with  the  ton,  must  tnppose  that 
thfl  ton  dUcbftjged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age*  Very  little  is  known  of 
CfiUtit  the  father,  though  much  hat  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biogmphers  who  have 
Attnbated  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  hit  son,  are  Goil  Grotius, 
Oravina,  and  Strnuchiuw  (  Hhie  vet,  JCiorum^  No. 
2,  p.  J  4.)  The  Oens  Juvcutia  was  an  ancient 
lace,  and  could  boast  of  teveml  juriiii&t  as  T.  Jo- 
Ventitis,  C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latem- 
aensis.  In  manuscripts  and  monnments,  from  tlic 
i>rdi'  r-  •  -vhange  of  V  and  B,  the  luuna  is 
oft.  I  Lius.  ( Majansios,  ad  XJCX JCHv», 

il  J ,  Kx)  (J.  T.  a] 

CiJ-SLS,  P.JUVCNTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
the  ton  of  the  subject  of  the  precluding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tioiit  aUmg  with  Nenn  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
pcfor)  and  others ;  but  althoagh  he  was  denounced 
to  tko  MnptTor,  he  coniriTed  to  resctie  himself  and 
lib  emsipiaiuous,  by  lluttering  the  fmperor,  by  pro* 
fitttfing  his  innocence,  and  b  '  to  unravel 

Iho  whole  plot,  »tid  thuH  ir<  ^  until  tiie 

4a«th  of  Dfmntiun.     (DIvn  ^  ix  u.  13;  Plii- 

Itatmt  I'i/,  .  </«  M.  n  ,  ,  :  I  )  1 1  es  w;i»  after- 
Wudt  highly  fevoMn-i  ly  Niva  and  his  ton 
Tnifto.  Pliny  (A/i.  vi,  5)  mentions  an  altencaticin 
^  *%iia  and  Licinius  Nepoi^  conceniing  the 
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canse  of  PompAni4is  Rufua  Vatsna*^  Csltat  ««~ 
then  praetor,  and.  as  the  i^f^m  ■■■■Isi  ««n  M  IM 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  Ji^  ti.  1$}^  mn 
be  snpposed  to  have  been  ^  ycsMs  «f  t^  IWs 
would  give  a.  d.  67  for  the  yaar  of  t^  Hub  d 
Celsos,  for  the  cause  of  Pom^ooiaa  Rate  «b 
pleaded  when  M.  Aciliua  wm  conaul  ilm(ffcfc 
Ep,  v.  20),  that  is  to  aay^  in  A.  ik  lOK  Mi» 
wat  twice  consul.  The  date  of  bta  ftnl  coMohh^ 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  oenned  a.  •*  ]1SI^ 
when  he  had  C.  Neratios  Maicellaui  for  hit  cn^ 
league.  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  S  ^*)  U*  «w  a 
friend  of  IladrLitt,  and  one  of  thai  aniip«f«r^  mmt^ 
cil  (Sportian.  Hadrian,  c  16,  wkatv  ftif  itSm 
Gel  sua  is  to  be  read  Jiiventiaa  Cetsaia]^  ttai  ha  fi^ 
bably  died  towwda  the  end  of  HadHaa\  !•%&,  1m 
Julianut^  die  jurist^  in  a  fowmcat  «i  a  mwA 
(D^eata)  which  was  written  in  tne  eonmmfiMial 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compArt  Di^l 
tit  5.  i.  6. 1  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  la),  spi^  glC^v 
in  the  past  tense: — "  Quod  etiaai  JoficatiaQte 
apertiasuAii  placuif^'  ( Dig.  28w  tit,  SL  ■»  3lc  |i.) 
CetMU  roceifad  legal  initnictlon  Ikvm  Ui  fnm 
and  ia  aappoaed  from  teveral  tadiqitkni  la  Mttil 
paasigea  of  hit  works  to  have  ttudied  pluSMsflSt 
etpeciidly  the  philosophy  of  iKo  Sloie«»  Hii  <!» 
cation  was  probably  attended  to  wttH  grmt  op^ 
for  hit  style  b  len«  and  elegani,  and  kit  Itfat^ 
so  puiQ,  that  Laurcntiuf  V^  and  Flacidas,  als 
unsparingly  critici^  the  dictiom  of  the  aocasM  ^ 
man  jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  la  of^  il  k 
Celsns.  There  are  fragments  whidi  fomm  thil  It 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  33*  Ui  li 
8.  7,  13*  tit  3.  s.  a)  He  early  i  iiiiiimiiri  Ai 
practice  of  the  hiw.  One  of  hia  yotttJtfU  9tkimB 
was  followed  by  Jalianus,  and  it  cited  hj  Mbk 
(Dig*  45.  tit  1.  t.  91.  §  3,  unlcM  by  C«W»«A^ 
cerm  we  are  here  to  understand  Ccltoa  tKs  yt^mpi ) 
Celsas  was  manifestly  well  versed  In  th 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  t^gvs 
142  fragments  occupy  in  ilomiaB!l(p\aimgr9,  im^ 
deei.)^  will  be  found  rderenoM  to  Sas.  A#^ 
Bnitut,  Cascelliii*.  i  ^itiL  Livias  Drasaiai Q^ Hai* 
Scaevol.1,  Q.  Ai  .  C>  TnlMCtea  T«fti 

Aelius  Tubero,  M  l  ro,  Scrviua  SalitalB^ 

Nerva,  Ma^uriu*  ^.^LujmL,  Sempu  Pruenla^  lil 
Netntius  Prise  us.  In  return,  we  find  bin  fvirf 
by  many  of  tlie  mn«t  r i  -  '  -j  jungii^  «|  M- 
anua,  PompouioA,  Mat  ,ta«i 

and  by  JuAlinian  him»>iL  iistlMlCil 

Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit.  2.  a*  JO  Justitiaai  ■ 
a  curious  phy^if^lo^TWil  nptriiffn  of  Ci^laaa  'Otm 
deolnets.     J!  ith«r«l»l 

of  Proeulu  I 

tometimes  u^.l^^uik  .i^'ui  k^^frtN  Narva,  «d  lAi 
own  father,  and  lomtttniea  ureeiDg  whk  Sali^ 
and  Cassiufc  (Dig.  47.  tit  1  i.  2l^  |  1 ;  H. » 
2.  s.  29,  pr* ;  12*  tit  4.  a.  3.  §f  ^^  7^  ]^  ik  V 
s.  6.)  In  the  fmgmetila  of  Celaua  iham  urn  i 
passages  which  betoken  mat  sel/^cimida 
uncivil  doginatltm.  In  Uiia  ha  daviiitd  I 
usual  practice  (almost  amounthif  |»  [ 
Gtiquotte)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modsnt  A I 
or  an  English  hiwyer  would  aay,  **  nSM  falattft* 
"*  I  tltink,'*  "  vcrius  est,**  **  the  beUcr  ifiate  kf 
but  Cclsus  somolimes  omits  sudi  modimA  ffltelif 
exprcsaioii.  For  axamplc,  it  apMti  ^nm  l^jt  H* 
y  t  3*  a*  39,  pi;,  tluH  be  alkd  N««i%  ^Ulm 
j^lm.  But  the  grosataf  inHMiee  rf  fn4i>aia  ttam 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Uilbad^  «Ka  iaaalwl 
whether  the  person  by  whose  h^oA  »  •fll  •» 
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( thereby  ditqiUillfied  from  being  ODe  of 
aue*titig  witnoiKi.  **Juveutius  CqUua  La^ 
■oo  ittlutenL  Aut  ntm  inteillgo  de  quo  oie 
ilueiti,  sut  Tslde  itulta  eat  con«atfttio  tua : 
^DS  enitD  quam  ridicaliim  cftt  dubitore,  an  aliquis 
jjore  testis  ftdhibicut  sit,  quonmm  idena  Bt  tabular 
tettEunenti  •cripwrit,'*  (Dig,  28.  lit.  L  a.  27,) 
J*liB  qoegtion  and  thii  answer  obtained  flwch  mi- 
» celebritj  among  civilians,  that  Billy  que*- 
» weKCfdlcd  QiuuditmeM  DomUiartae,  and  bluiit 
awen  Reapomitrnm  CUmaae, 
_  He  WTOI*— 1.  DigetkirMm  L&ri  XXXIX,  after 
^  order  of  the  pnietor'i  edict.  Seren  books  of 
tilt*  work,  vifc  ixx^-xxxn,  were  occapled  by  a 
ooBmeafewy  on  the  L#ei  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 
Thb  is  tha  only  one  of  tbo  work*  of  Celiu4  of 
wUek  fMLie  foignietitA  are  preterred  in  the  comjri- 
litidM  of  Jiutioian,  and  perhapft  ihe  only  one 
tim  eixtant.  It  belongs,  according  to  Bkinte'ii 
tbtOfJ,  to  the  Ckssis  Edictalis  of  the  Digest. 
SI  £^ti0Udar,  of  which  Ulpiaii  (Dig.  4.  tit,  4.  s.  3, 
^1)  «llet  tha  lUh  book.  3,  Quaettumet^  which, 
■Mdiog  to  a  cilatia&  of  Ulpum  (I>ig,  34.  tit.  2. 
■I  19.  f  3),  oomified  of  at  least  19  booka.  4.  Cum- 
mmiam^  of  which  the  Tth  book  it  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34«  tit*  2.  1.  19.  §  G,}  5.  InaUiutione^,  in 
7  Dooka,  orcording  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
icholia«t  on  Juvenal  (vi.  243).  GmTJna  (Otitj. 
Jmr,  Op.  lib.  i.  §  49,  p.  68)  sayi,  llmt  Celaus  left 
a  work  De  UtwMpimiilm,  in  which  he  refer*  to 
Ms  &ther;    bat  this  statemeut  is  given  withcmt 

Fthority,  ond  appears  to  be  an  error  pnrtly 
[wed  from  Panciroli  (tit!  Oam />»/.  InterfK  p.  44),, 
lo  cites  a  paasage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41,  tit  2. 
47)  rofr'rriiig  not  to  Cdius,  but  to  Nenra  filius. 
( Heijjccc  d6  Juttntxo  OeUo^  Op.  iL  pp,  51 8-632 j 
ScWt.  de  Quoei^MNW  Doautiana^  Lips,  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg.  Tan  Vryhoff",  Otmrv,  Jur,  CVr.  c.  35 ; 
Neaber,  JJk  jttrigticka  Kiattilxr^  pp.  133 — 145  ; 
Kammertfr,  BeUrdtje  zur  Ge^h,  «.  T/atfrte  <ie*  liom. 
ReeJk^M,  L  No.  3,  pp.  208— 22G.)  [J.  T.  G.J 
CELSUS,  P,  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  ik  i>'2 
i),  was  the  oemmander  of  the  ftfleenlh  legion 
noma,  with  which  he  was  scut  to  join  Cor- 
ijn  his  expedition  ngainft  the  Parthian*  in  G4. 
""  I  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Cdsus  joined  Gaiba'« 
mi  which  time  he  is  ajiokf;!!  of  as  ccmiui 
t  but  whether  he  bad  been  nominated  to 
the  consttlship  by  Nero  or  by  Golba  is  uijcerUiin. 
He  waa  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithfuJ  of 
Galba^  Bupporters ;  aiid  when  the  tnxjps  rebelled 
agamat  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  wnt  to  en- 
doavwir  lo  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  lUyrioD 
many  whidi  had  eneaiopcd  in  the  Viptanian  por- 
tseaa.  It  was  probably  thought  that  Celsus  would 
kiM  tnotne  influencp  with  tl»i«  army  than  any  one 
iiti^  oo  aeeount  of  his  former  connexion  with  it : 
but  he  was  unable  to  t^uell  the  tustirrectivn.  The 
death  of  GoltMi  aoon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
thv  Bowfoignty.  The  life  of  Cekus  was  now  in 
gmil  dvijier  ;  the  portizans  of  Otho  loadly  de- 
nsDiad  his  ezccntion  ;  but  Utlio,  who  appreciated 
hia  fidelity  to  hh  late  master,  not  only  spared  his 
life,  hot  admitted  hitn  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  CeUui  6er>Td  Utho  with  the  saune 
fidelity  as  ho  had  the  late  einptror,  lie  wjis  fccnt, 
rith  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Annius 
in  command  of  tb«  army  to  oppose  the 
of  Vitellius,  who  wew  advancing  into 
^t  fint  he  and  his  cuUeaguea  were  com- 
ia  the  camimiga  on  the  Fo^  m 
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I  th^  neighbotirhood  of  Plaeentia  and  Cieniona,  thfy 
I  defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina,  the  gvjieral  of 
Vit«llim  [Cabcina,  No.  9];  and  it  was  Dot  till 
the  latter  had  been  joined  by  Fabius  Valcai,  and 
OtJio  Lad  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  Celsus  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  tupect  of  ailiurs  was  changed.  TJie  battle  of 
Bedriaciun,  in  which  Otho^s  onny  was  defeated, 
gave  Vilelliua  the  empire  j  but  Celsus,  wh»  had 
remained  fnithful  to  Otho  to  the  ki*l,  again  did  not 
suffer  for  hit  fidelity.  *Vitellliis  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  tlio-  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
f  A.  D.  69),  OS  bad  lieen  arranged  from  the  ftnt 
(Tac  Ann.  icv.  25,  Hi^,  i.  14,  31,  39,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  IL  2.%  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'FIUS.  Gslaaa  appeon  as  a 
atimame  of  the  Papia  gens  on  several  coins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  does  nr>t  occur  lu  any  an- 
cient ivriter.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coins  are  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
coutoius  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  latter  the  bead  of  Jono  Soepita.  The  reveno 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wulf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


slanditig  before  n  burning  heap  of  wood.  This 
subject  appears  to  refi^r  in  a  legend  rehited  by 
Dienyaiu^  (I  59)  m  connexion  wiili  the  foundatinii 
of  Lnvinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forust  in  which  the  city  was  afterwirda  built  took 
fini  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  wuj» 
fanned  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  hsid  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
woa  not  till  after  acvciul  ct!^»rts  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papiagens  come  originally  from  Lanuvimu, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  teats  of  the  woribip 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  Ixien  coujectun^d, 
that  Dionysius  bos  made  a  niiatake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavioium  :  but  it  is  not  iaiprobable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  tald,  in  later 
times,  of  the  foundation  of  ench  city, 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLl'CIL'S,  coodiil  under  Tra- 
jan in  A.  D.  113  {Fii^i),  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian's,  and 'accordingly  the  kiter  caus^sl  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Dttiae  immediately  after  hU 
occeAP^ion,  a.  d.  H7.  (Dion  Casa.  Lxviii.  lb%  kiz. 
2 ;  Spartian.  A/uJr.  4,  7.) 

CENAEUS  (Kij^-oJoj),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  de- 
rived £ram  cape  Cenottunt  in  Euboco,  on  which  Um 
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gnd  Tiad  a  temple*    (ApoUod,  ii.  7.  S  7 ;  Or.  Afei. 
k.  ISli.)  [US.] 

CE'NCimiAS  (K<rxpr«r%  tk  b^ti  of  Poseidon 
niid  Ftnrene,  utii  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis, 
110  Qud  bit  brother  Lechf^a  were  belic?cd  to  faaTC 
given  their  names  to  Onrhreoe  and  Lfchaeam, 
the  two  port-tnwns  of  CoriDth.  (Pans.  tL  2.  §  d> 
3.  §  S,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  a] 

CENSOftrNUSw  the  name  of  a  plebeum  family 
of  the  Marcia  pen«»  The  name  of  this  family  wha 
OTiginnlly  Rutilui,  and  iHfr  tint  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Cenaorinua,  was  C.  Mardut 
RimluR  [No.  1,  bejow],  who  it  latd  in  the  Cap i- 
toline  Fa«ti  to  have  received  this  nimam<*  m  hia 
tecond  ccHMnbipf  a  &  265.  Niebuhr,  however, 
xw^mnrka  (//tsf,  of  Rome^  iii.  p.  hoG)^  that  thi« 
itatement  \%  doubtful,  as  he  tnight  have  deriycd  it 
frnn  the  circunntanco  of  hia  father  ba?ing  first 
gained  for  the  pleb*  a  Aare  in  this  dignity. 

L  C  Mjiitcius  C.  r,  L.  n%  Rutilus  Cusm- 
htnus,  waa  the  mmi  of  C.  Mardut  UutUuA^  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (n.  c  3.56)  and  cenior  (a.  c. 
3.^1  )w  He  wai  coniiul  in  a  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabius 
Majcimua,  and  while  hi*  colleague  was  engaged  in 
lu«  brilliant  cninjmign  in  Etrurin,  Hutilut  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Isinmiuin  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifiie.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Snmnitea,  in  which  he  wai  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  battle  waa  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  hie  confeidcm,  that 
the  contul  himtelf  waa  wounded  and  a  legnte  and 
ii*v«ral  tribunea  of  the  soldlert  kiUed.  (Lit.  ix. 
33,  ^8  ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admisalon  of  the  pleba  to  the  prieatly 
colleges  by  the  Ognlnku  law  in  b-  c  300,  by 
which  dio  the  number  of  their  membcn  wai  in- 
creaaed,  Rntilut  waa  elected  one  of  the  paniiflTs. 
(Lit.  X.  S.)  He  waa  censor  with  P.  Comeliui 
Arvina  in  294  (Lit*  x.  47)t  and  a  second  time 
with  Co.  ComeUua  Dlasio  ta  265,  the  only  in- 
atance  in  which  a  person  held  the  ofCce  of  cenaor 
twice.  It  ia  mentioned  above  that  he  is  laid  to 
JlATo  received  the  annvime  of  C'«n»orinut  in  this 
IftBOur.  After  hit  election  Rutilut  rcbuked  the 
^IliOfile  for  having  conferred  tliia  dignity  opon  bim 
i^it,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
0M  in  Aituro  should  be  eligible  to  this  ofBee  a 
•eccmd  time,  (Lif.  E/df.  16  j  Entrop.  il  18  j  Val. 
MaaLiv.  L§3;  Plut  C^rw/.  I.) 

%  L.  Mahcii?s  C,  r.  C,  n,  CxN«ORi?fV%  con*nl 
with  M\  Maniliua  in  D,  c.  149,  the  fint  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage :  the  command  of  the  army 
wai  entrusted  to  ^fatulivB,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Cenaorinua,  In  the  negoti^itions  between  the 
conauls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appiitn  baa  given  ai  a 
datfuled  account,  Censorinui  acted  aa  apokesnuin 
iMvcause  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginiana  had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
tnanda  of  the  Roman t,  who  required  them  to 
ftbuidiin  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
IImui  ten  niilea  from  the  tea,  the  eoovnls  fortnaUy 
laid  ile^e  to  the  city ;  but  Ceiuoriniit  waa  com- 
petled  inortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  eondact  of 
the  siege  lu  the  hands  of  hia  collcagne.  (Appian, 
rum,  75—90,  97—99 ;  Liv.  £>«/.  49  ;  Fior.  iL 
15  J  F.ulrop.  iv,    lUi  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  P»L  L 

"•VMimuus  was  censor  in  ii,  c.  147,  with 
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L.  Comeniia  Lentttltu  Litpns*     (VaL  Mtt;.  \ 

It  was  to  thia  Cenaonnna  tliai 
Cleitomaehna  dedicated  one  «f  hi« 
Acad.  iL  32.) 

Sw  C  MAnewn  Cwh9om?4v%  one  «l te  1 

men  of  tlie  Markn  party,  is  £nt  omsmImm^     

aoeuaer  of  Sutla  on  hia'  return  fipooi  Ami  Ii  k  Cr 
91.  (Pint.  ^Z/.  5.)  He  enlere 
with  Xlarina  and  Ciun«  in  n.  c.  87« 
lading  part  in  the  onaaaoTM  irlucli  llm  i 
It  waa  Censonnua  who  killed  the  i 
the  fimt  victim  of  the  proscrtption  t  k>  cvt  if  hia 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  omuduiM  itH 
be  hung  np  on  the  rosin.  CtMoriom  Asm!  h 
the  vieitfittideH  of  the  Mvian  pvrtj*  aad  task  m 
active  part  in  the  greol  cunpaiirn  «f  •.,  c  82,  n^A 
established  the  toptcinae^  of  Snlla.  Uahal Jli 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  amitfs,  and  kiA 


mentiont^d  aa  snfTering  a  defvnt  from  Poomr  mm 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  tent  »itb  d^l  tfjail 
by  the  conful  Carbo  to  reBeTe  the  j 
who  was  kept  besieged  it  Pn 
march  thither^  be  waa  attntfcedl  I 
by  Pompey.  and  wa«  eompellail  ; 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighhocninfi  bOL  Hat 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  eatu*^  of  their  liiAH 
deserted  him  in  a  Ijody,  with  the  i  uriTplisn  d 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miivrahitt  wmmmmi  kt 
was  compelled  to  rtium  to  Garhou  Whi«  Oil* 
shortly  afterwaidi  abandonod  Ilnl^  la 
Cenao'rinus  iiniu-d  his  forcta  with  thoa*  ti  I 
Damasippn*;  nnrl  Cirnnaa,  and  those  thtvefMcah^ 
after  an  in-  nipt  to  forte  tho  piMi  ^ 

Pnienette  -et  of  relicraf  vke  Ivsi^ 

marched  to\>:ija-.  ivmc,  hoping  to  take  tbtdt^s 
it  waa  destitute  of  men  and  proTtiit— .  Bda. 
hftwcverr  hastened  after  them*  and  A  4>mAftl 
battle  was  fought  near  the  C«lline  gate,  ^^ivi 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Mohan  ant^. 
Conflorinui  and  Carrinaa  look  lo  1^0^  hoi  osR 
overtaken  and  brought  %o«fc  lo  Swttt  who  mtt- 
mandcd  them  to  be  put  to  death,  «&d  Ihsir  hsadA 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  onfle  el  Pli» 
tieste  to  itifurm  Mariua  Of  the  fiale  of  hh  §hm^ 
(Appian,  B.  C,  I  7U  »»,  90,  92,  !IXl  4 
rinua  ta  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  uhes 
of  his  time,  and  aa  lolenbly  well  vwaod  b  I 
literature,     {Brttl,  l»7,  90.) 

4.  (MAimtm)  CKHn>ni?vti9»  one  el  the  I 
of  Q«  Cicero  in  Asia,  it.  c.  69  (Oft,  aid  ^  i¥,  L 1 
§  4 ),  may  pofl»ibly  be  the  ssoie  aa  the  Ibllowii^ 

5.  U  Marciuh  L  r.  C.  n.  CicKotMiiitui,  a  «i^ 
lent  partixan  of  M.  Antonr,  and  ene  nl  tlai«» 
ton  in  ft.  c  43.  (Cic  PJkiL  xl  4,  14  soLl 
*imo  praiaorfiB,  xiL  B ;  camp.  Chuaimi.  eil  sJllL^ 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  aftsv  amn^ 
ing  the  afiiiini  of  Gieeoe  in  n.  c.  41,  he  Ml  Ciss 
rinua  goveroor  of  the  prorfiir*,  ( Pint.  ^ein.  Si) 
Hit  adherence  to  ^  i  kkm  the  tm0^ 
ship  in  39  ( Dion  <  I  we  Ian  htm 
the  Triumphal  Fti»<)«.  \mu  ur  vunuomd 
for  some  iacciMM  he  hod  fdsid  Ii 
which  most  oonaeqoentlf  have  Vvn  his  nrnfTseb 

6.  C,  MAiu:nT»  L,  i?.  L  n  4 
No.  5,  waa  conwul  tn  u.  c.  i  !( 
Plin.  //.  M  xxiiii.  UK  a.  47  i  c:*MLH»ryi  L^^'i  S^P' 
ton,  ViL  ftaraL  ;  Liipb  Ancyfmnaa);^  and  aioaets 

have    obuined    sn'- '■  >.h„    iJ^^   feisniiwol   4 

Syria,  from  the  \s  he  la  mmSimiti^ 

Jus.-phua(vlKe.x^!  i  ihediOtaalA^w^ 


CENSORINUS. 

ttu  Moiring  eertatn  bmnmnitieB  lo  the  Jews,    lit* 

died  in  Aitii  m  a.  d.  ^  when  he  woa  in  attendnnrc 

C.  Cmtar^  the  gnindion  of  Angnitiw.     His 

ith  WM  anivrnallT  regretted :    Vi-llfius  Pater- 

luR  calli  him  (iL  102)  **  Vir  dcmercndii  bomi- 

ibtia  grnitu*.*' 

There  are  serenil  interpfting  CKsin*  of  the  Mareia 
grns  bearing  tipon  them  the  names  of  C.  Cenaorinus 
and  I-*,  Cen*orinu»;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter^ 
mine  to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorim  they  be- 
long. Five  specimens  of  thew  coini  are  given 
below*  The  first  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
Imdi  of  NumA  PonipiliuB  and  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
flMOnd  and  fourth  king*  of  Rome,  because   tho 


Kudfl  gmt  claimed  to  be  deiieendcMl  from  Ancut 
MaKiiu  [M^itrtA  Gkns]i  and  the  latter  wm  mp- 
po*Hl  ^  be  the  grandson  of  Numu  PoiupiLius.  In 
tbtM  tliree  coiiu  Ntima  u»  represeitted  with  a  beard, 


end  Aoeat  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 

between  them  of  grandfather  nnd  i^Tiinttson.     The 

^Xrmne  of  the  first  contain*  the  in.a»L-nption  nv'm  ak. 

OBinLi*  ANCL  MAaci^  and  that  of  tbo  seeond 

^MA.  roM?ii.L  ANCVa.  tiAimu    The  reverae  of 


rtpresentt  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 

'  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 

^  a  vesself  with  the  tnoon  above.     The  m- 

l  the  second  oontaint  two  prows  aUo  with  a 

and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re- 

Karbour  of  Ostio,  which  was  buiU 

nut.     The  reverse  of  thm  third  coin 

r&  desultor  ridijtg  with  two  horses,  as  he 

k  aecuatomed  to  leap  fruiu  one  to  another  in  the 

I  Ijamei;,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  {DicL 

,  «.«.  iMfulior.)    The  fourth  aad  Mih  ooin« 

'  Icai  tmportauou :  the  fourth  hai  oa  tho  ob^ 


CENSORINUS.  «tS 

verse  n  yout^ifiil  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallops  the  iifth  has  on  the  obveriie  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  rercne,  Silenua.  (Eck* 
hel,  V,  Pi  *245,  4c.) 


CENSOnrNUS  (Aj^^im  aaudim),  is  ranked 
hy  Trebclliua  Pollio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[coinp.  AinBOLrs],  although  the  nranbcr  is  com- 
plete without  ihc  addition  of  his  name,  and  ho  be- 
longs not  to  the  reign  of  Gallicntu,  bnt  of  Clattditu 
Gorhicni,  Censorinus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twico 
pmefect  of  the  praetorium,  thrice  pmefect  of  the 
city,  four  times  proconsul,  and  dificharged  at  va- 
rious periida  the  duties  of  nimaerous  inferior  ap- 
poiijlnienta.  Full  of  years,  and  disabled  by  an 
hanourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pasfl  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invented  with  the  purple  at  Bt.»logna,  in  a.  d. 
270.  Havingi  however,  diiplayed  a  dfterminnlion 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
desttth  hy  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  gtnmine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  ntjver  beeo 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  histaricid  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whethf^r  the  names  Appiux  C/autiiia  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Bin^,  in  his  NumLmiata 
(MedioL  1633),  quotes  a  Greek  cnin  fiupftosed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Censorinus ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  pkce  whem 
it  wna  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgi^ry, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyrjud  the  ipaee 
of  ft  few  days.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  ihe  ViHon- 
nw  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  wme  pemon 
with  our  Censorinws.  (Treljell.  Pollio,  TVig.  Tyr. ;  Til- 
lemont, Histaim  des  Emperrnn^  vol.  p.  37.)  [W.R.) 

CENSORI'NUS^  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled de  Die  AW«/i»  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  nmn,  of  bis  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  ditcnsses  tho 
Torious  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time^  tf^geihor  with  sundry  topics 
connected  witba»tranoniy,  malheniatic*,  geography, 
and  music.  It  idttuds  much  xiiluable  informal  ion 
with  regw^  to  the  variotti«i  systems  of  ancient  chn> 
nology,  and  Is  coiuLuitly  referred  to  by  thnse  wfio 
bavK  investigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi* 
cated  to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellius,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  benefactor  (c.  1),  and 
wae  composied  in  the  year  a.  d.  23A,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpiua  and  Pontiaims  (c*  21 ).  Censoriiiiti 
tenns  Rome  the  ^'commuuis  piilria"  of  himself  and 
Cerellius  (c.  16);  and  this  fact,  along  with  those 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowIi*dge  wo 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fhignient  de  Meiris  and  lost  tiacta  de  AerentitHtt 
and  «U  Gtomeiria  are  ascribed,  bat  upon  no  Hora 
evidence,  to  this  tame  Cciasariaujk    Camo,  in  hit 


'•W  CKNTAURL 

editian  piiLltahcil  at  Parin  in  1583^  divided  tlie 
twenty-fimrtli  cLipt^^r  of  the  dtf  Dm  Natnii  ittlo 
two  {xy-tS|  considering  the  Utter  half  to  be  from  a 
diifcrent  imnd,  and  to  belong  to  an  euay  Uc  NeUu- 
rali  Ittstituliotie* 

The  editio  princcpi  of  Ceniorunu  it  in  4to.,  wilh- 
oui  date,  place,  or  printcr^a  niutic,  and  contains  al«o 
tbfl  Tabula  of  Cebefi,  Flutarcli  IM  fnvidiu  et  Chiia, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  saine  lubject  and  hlj 
epiitle  lo  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  ^''dc  V^ita  Soiitium»^^ 
all  tranilatcd  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
print«!?d  at  Dobgnii,fol  1497,  i»  eombined  with  the 
Tat/tda  of  Celx*8,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  EnM- 
ridion  of  £pict4!!tuft,  Plutaivh  and  Basil  De  /ntfidia 
ei  Odio,  The  6ntt  crilical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetuji, 
PicUiv«  4 to.  15G8,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet.  8vo,  1581,  and  Carrio,  Lutct  Ovo. 
1583*  The  moat  oomplete  and  valuable  i»  that  by 
Uarercamp,  Lug.  BaL  8vo,  1743 :  the  most  recent 
U  that  of  Oruber,  Noreuib.  8vo.  1605.      [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  {Kiirravpoi),  that  is,  the  bull^ 
killcri,  are  according  to  the  eailiett  acconnt«  a  mce 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  moontama  and  fareatt  of 
Theflialy.  They  are  described  at  lending  a  rude 
and  tatage  life,  oocauooatl j  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  oeighbanra,  as  eovered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing  over  their  mountain!  like  antmali.  But  tboy 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arti,  as  in  the  case  cf  Chciron.  (Horn.  IL  I  266, 
ii.  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  ^>^«r, 
that  ii,  ^p^h  Od'  xxi.  295,  &c ;  HeAJod.  Stui. 
ilrrt^  101,  d(c.}  Now,  in  the«e  earliest  occounta^ 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  a*  a  sort  of  gigantic^ 
savage,  or  animal-like  be'mga ;  whereas,  in  later 
irritoFs,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whosa  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  Lho»e  of  horses.  This  strange  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accoimted 
for,  in  the  btcr  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  18  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
tatinw,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  be^ot 
the  hippocentanns  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  M^inesian  maret,  (Find.  P^tk,  ii,  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  G9  j  coiup.  Hygin.  Ft^. 
33),  the  ocntnuni  were  the  sons  of  Ixton  himself 
by  a  cloud  ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  llippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  ugnin  relate^  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  mo- 
tumorphofked  into  a  hone,  begtit  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  IxioiL  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  rxiL  293  ;  Nonn. 
Dion^v.  xvi.  240,  jdv.  193.)  From  theae  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  cenlanra  and  the  later 
hippocentaun  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings^ 
idthongh  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 

The  Ccntnun  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  (or  their  fight  with  Uie  Lapithoe,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peirithotis,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  exteuAively  u«cd  by  ancient 
poet!  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sumetimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Hemcics  with  the 
eentaun.  (ApoUod,  il  5.  ^4  ;  Uitl.  iv.  12;  Eurip, 
ilen\/ur.  181,^.;  Soph,  I>adti»,  J  095;  Noirn. 
l>kmpt,  k\v,  367  I  Ov.  M,ft.  xii  2ia,&c.t  Virg. 
(tftfrrf.  iL  455.)  The  scene  of  the  ronTrflt  !«  phiced 
by  sutne  in  Tlicissnlt,  mid  by  ot<i  >  .idia. 

It  ended  by  the  ccnt(iur%  being  l'\  ihetr 

country,  ("-i  '-t-.-  ..,»'.,,,..  ^u  n..,^,.v  1  .t^uu*,  on 
iha  frout  (.'heirun    is  the  nioet 


CENTIIO. 

As  regards  the  otigin  of  the 
the  cfttbiurt,  we  must  rememtjer,  in  tbe  i 
that  biilbhunting  on  hoTseback  ««a  a  mihad 
custom  in  Theualy  (Schol.  ad  PimL  fbtll^ii 
Boeckh),  and,  socoodlj.  thai  th»  TheMallHV  tl 
early  times  spent  the  gnaler  port  of  tfa4<ir  H-mo  m 
horseback.  It  is  thermra  not  imycolialil*  tkn  iIp 
Theesalian  mouiitaineen  may  at  aouui  arty  pnM 
have  made  upon  their  netghbottrioi;  tribM  the  m^ 
impreiaion  as  the  Spaniards  did  apoo  tlha  1inif—» 
namely,  that  hone  and  man  were  ooo  haM§,  Ths 
centaurs  were  frequently  tepteaaiiled  ia  OMt 
works  of  artf  and  tl  it  her*  that  tJw  kUa  rf  ^m 
ia  meet  fully  developed.  There  an  liva  taam  k 
which  the  centaun  were  repneaented  in  wvrka  <f 
art.  In  the  first  they  appear  na  men  do«nD  tv  tlar 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  piut  oonaMla  ^  tb 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  bona  {l^muL  t.  U 
§  2J ;  the  second  fi»rm,  which  uraa  ntei%  pi 
used  before  the  tioto  of  Phidiaa  and  AJaatt% 
represents  the  centiura  as  men  Gmm  tlaa  ksiAll 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  Imb 
with  its  four  feet  and  tail  (Paaa^  ▼.  It. ft; 
Plin.  JL  N.  XXX vi  4.)  It  ia  prohahl/  avfaf  » 
the  retemblance  between  the  natma  af  lbs  «9> 
taurt  and  thai  of  the  taiyrs,  that  1^  tmmm  aai 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  aphcsa  «f  Vkmfm 
beings;  but  here  they  appear  nakugiffai— ■ 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  po««r  «l  iM  pi 
They  cither  draw  the  chariot  of  tbe  god«  nd  fmf 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  tliey  appear  in  Ibe  Ina  d 
Dionysus,  among  the  ifatyrs,  Faaiu,  KyvfU 
EroleA,  and  fioechantes.  It  is  remarlt^ils  ilta 
there  were  dao  female  pentanrs,  who  are  mki  f 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Plulo«tr.  ietm,  iL  3. 
comp*  VoM,  M^tAoi.  Btyfe^  ii.  p,  2<>*^  A«v{  Bottt- 
ger,  VustiKjfTTL  iii.  p.  75,  Ate.)  [I*-  S.| 

C.    CENTE'N[U8,pr    i^rrutor  \u   H   r   217,  »ll 

sent  by  the  etmsnl  Cn.  "  (!r«Blb 

neighbourhood  of  Ariir  .  uttiiliya 

the  assistance  of  his  culU-.i^uij  C,  Ir'laramiis  8 
Etruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  wi&  ■&  ha 
forces.  Centeftiaa  took  poneeiion  af  a  mtmm 
paia  in  Umbria  near  the  kke  Pleatift%  ■•  dkik 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  iti  uoiu?«lH:iurh»>«jd  i  sal 
here,  after  riannibnrt  V 
he  was  atticked  by  M 

officen,  and  def.  of  bis   tP-vj^^  tj^i 

were  not  killed   ^  on  a  bBI,  by|  rb 

compelled  to  jiurMi-.^i  m,  *»  i:  —  >  ■— ^is,  wbeb 
the  only  writer  thxit  gi^e«  c  t  flaa  ^ 

this  defeat,   confounds  C.Cr  ihdbIL 

Onienius  mentioned  bctow.  H'oijb.  tti  8S;  Ui> 
xxii.  8;  Afokn,  A*^iK  9—11,  17;  ZooBL  f& 
25 ;  C.  Nr 


i;LA.ffnl«aM» 


M.  Cf:r 

of  th**  "i- 
discli 

the  MnuitiJ  m  u.v.  21-.*  l 

hidf  of  whom  were  K«>i:, 

liy  hin  assurunce  tV  *  " 

juirl  the  country 

yreal  advanttigfl  i 

men  gmuii'd  him  by  the  sviju 

by  volunteers ;  and   with  tt>  cbed  tm 

Lucanta,  offered  battle  to  naiiniLuI,  iuid  ww^aa 

matt/'r  of  courve,  defeated^    (li^.  xjrv«  Itf  i  Oia^ 

iv,  Iti.) 

CKNTHO,  a  iumttme  eC  C 


nailM 

:f>MHa 
ilfiOH 

-tia  mm 


iu  t*  210,   tf;i.Aii»itKj 
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CEPH  ALIGN* 

[  CENTUMALUS,  tke  nsme  of  a  family  of  ibe 
'tbetau  FiUvitt  gveDit 

;  1.  Cn.  FtTLViufc  Cn.  r.  Ck.  n.  Mjixjmus  Cin- 
NtJLLt.T(^  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  VaicriuB  Cor- 
I  in  the  EtniAcan  wilt,  b,  c  30 1 »  uDid  eomtil  in 
298  vritli  L.  Comeliui  Scipio,  when  lie  gamed  a 
ttfiUiantrictory  over  the  Samnites  near  Boviamun* 
•nd  aflerw«krd«  took  this  town  and  AuTidena.  It 
would  alio  appear  thztt  be  tub»equt<ntly  abtaiittKl 
•one  laeeetari  in  Etruna,  om  the  CapitoUii(»  Fasti 
i^eak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celehiated 
9ftmt  the  Sanmitea  and  Etruacanii.  In  295  he 
MTied  At  propnietor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
""  '  and  P.  Dedus  Mus,  and  gained 
ktictorj  over  the  £tru*qaiu,    (Lit.  x.  4^  11,  22, 

27,  300 

[  The  Fasti  Capitolini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
'  in  263,  who  is  cither  the  same  as  the  pre- 
» or  his  eoii. 

2.  Ck.  Fplyius  Cn,  t.  Cs.  n,  CentumjCluu, 
CMuiJ  B.  c  229  with  L.  Postumiiia  Albinn«,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  his  eoUengue  in  lUyria*  They 
tnei  with  no  eifcclual  n'siitance  i  and  after  the 
tniopi  of  the  Iliyrian  queen,  Teuta,  had  been  com- 
ptetelj  diiipened,  aod  she  herself  had  retired  with 
m  very  Jew  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rhken,  CenttunalLu  rctunied  to  Rome  with 
ibe  gnater  pitfl  of  the  navy  and  hmd  forces,  leav- 
ing Albinns  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
IniuDpbed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
tliat  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  ever  the  llty- 
nuiL  (Polyb.  IL  \U  12;  Flor.  iL  6;  Entrop, 
ili.  4;  Oroft.  iv.  13;  eomp.  Dian  Cass*  Fnu;,  151, 
ed.  Rcinmr.) 

d.  Ck.  FtLvitia  Ck  f*  Cn,  k.  Cx^rrifMALUii, 
•on  uppaiently  of  No.  2,  wai  cumle  aedile  in  b.  c 
114,  and  was  elected  to  the  pmetorship  while  he 
luld  tlie  (bnner  offiee.  As  pmetor  in  the  foUowing 
jemtf  B.  c  '213^  Sueasula  was  assigned  him  as  bis 
pniTioce  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
Wa  coand  in  21 1  with  P.  Sulpicius  Galbot  and 
bis  comtnand  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  ha  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  tciwn 
of  Ilerdoiiia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tdbanei  of  the  totdiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Lit.  Mxiv,  43,  44,  irv.  41,  xivi.  1,  28.  xxvii.  1; 
Poljb.  ix.  6;  Eutrop.  iii.  14;  Grot.  it.  17.) 

4.  M.  FrLVitiii  CasTt.rMAt.u8,  praetor  urbaitUB 
a.  c:  l£l2,  had  to  take  an  active  part  thai  year 
in  the  prepamtiens  for  the  war  ag^uust  Auiiochus 
iJie  Great,  and  was  commanded^  among  other 
to  floperintend  the  buihling  of  hfly  new 

(Lii^.  XXIV,  10,20,23,24.) 

rUMALUS,  TL  CLAUDIUS,  hml  an 

t  bnnight  against  him  by  P.  Calpitroitis  Lanar 

I  oil  aeomnt  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  aoinD 

r  to  tho  ktler.    Judgment  was  prononnoed 

Ins  by  &L  Porcius  C;ito,  the  father 

|C^«o  Utieea«s.  (Cic.  </«  C^>  iii.  16  ;  Vol.  Max, 

1,)     [Comp.  Cato,  No.  0,  p. G45,  a.! 
I  CEPUA'LION  {KftpoKltiM  or  K«4»aXaIw»'),  jui 
1  of  the  lime  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
I  other  works,  a  avvro^ior  lirro^K&¥  extending 
L  tbe  tiaie  of  Nlima  and  Sfnui-amia  to  that  of 
rtbcOreaL     It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
^  and  waa  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
y  tuunet  oJf  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
rffttti*,  10  he  is  leporicd  to  have  aimed  at 
r   by  t't>nci*iLling  hlsj  birLh-|»Jiice. 
iiim   ttt  bii-ilv  wlhni.'  tins  wurk 
^  ^^uidas,  f.  v.i  PJUutiui*.  LW.  'jli; 
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Eiiteb.  Chrcm.  i.  p.  3U;  f?vncr!K  p.  1G7;  Vos*iuB,dJi 
//**/.  (Jroii^,  p.  262,  cd.  VVealermann.)  [G.  E.  L.C.| 

CE'PHALON  (Kf^^w),  calkd  e  r€p>-iJftor  wr 
Ff/ry/iffioi  from  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  r#py?jdff  or  VtpnfS^s,  (Strab.  xiij.  p.  58&.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneaa 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  willed  Troica  (Tpwuctf). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysiiia 
af  Halicamosaus  (i.  72)  vvrfypoap^us  irt^\eu6%  -rovu, 
Athenaeus  (ix.  303,  d.)  call&  him  Cephidlon,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troiea  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Ilegesianax  of 
Alexandria-  (Vossius,  d«  HUL  Graec  p^  412,  ed. 
WestPmiann. )  [  G.  E.  L.  C.J 

CE'PH ALUS  (K4iPa^o%).  L  A  >on  of  llermea 
and  I  terse  J  was  carried  off  by  Eo^  who  became  br 
him  the  mother  of  Till i onus  in  Syria.  (Apollod, 
iii.  14.  §3.)  Hyginus  {Fuh.  100,  27«J)  make* 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  CreuHii,  or  of  Pandion» 
and  Heiiiod  {Th^nj.  £>8fJ)  makea  Py  lie  ton  tho  son 
of  Cepbiilus  injitend  of  Tithonm.  (Jn  ttie  pedi- 
ment of  tbe  kisgly  Stoa  in  the  Cemmeictis  at 
Athens,  nnd  on  Lhe  temple  of  Apnib  at  Amytlne, 
the  carrying  oft*  of  Cephelas  by  Hemem  (not  Eos) 
was  ropresenU'd.     (Paus.  i.  3.  §  1,  lii.  la.  §  70 

2,  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phticis,  and 
Diomedef  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Arehius,  the  faUter 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apdlod.  i.  S.  §  4 ;  Hygin.  FaA.  125  ; 
Schol.  ad  CalHm,  Hymn^  m  Dion,  20f>),  bat  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  faithful  to  each  other.  Once  whoi  the 
handsome  Cephaliis  waa  amusing  himielf  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaiiei^ 
which,  however,  he  rejected*  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  hxid 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metfmiorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  .nnd 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris  Procns  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  l>reak  the  vow  she  bad  made  to  Ce- 
pbdus,  and  when  she  lecognized  her  hiuband,  she 
tied  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis* 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  lo  miss  their  obj<^t|  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cepholus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalu*  to  chji^e.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  bujp 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  witlt  tbi 
for  any  pricfl  except  far  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  hepwlf  known  tn 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  lo  lier.  As,  how^ 
eTer,  she  still  feared  the  love  of  Kos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  ho  went  out  hunting 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  widh 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hvgin.  F*dK  Uii^>.)  Sonu>» 
what  diiferent  version  *  of  the  same  story  arc  givi 
by  Apollodorus  (iiL  15.  §  1 )  and  Ovid.  {Mti,  v 
3£>4,  &c. ;  comp.  Anton,  Lib.  41;  Schob  ad  Em 
Ott$i,  1643,)  SSulwequeutly  Amphitryon  of  Thcb 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  pen^uaded  him  to  give  u] 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging 
Cadm«ui  territory.  After  doing  this  ho  went 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  apon  tha 
conqtiest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Aoipbttryan 
svith  th«]  ialand  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
CepballeniA.  (A polled.  iL  4.  $  7 ;  Stiab.  x.  p. 
4.>*>  J  Kiistaih.  ad  ihm,  p.  3«7,  &«,)  Cophalus  is 
aU'j  cidlcd   the  father  of   Ipydtu  by  Clynuuub 
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(PaUft,  t,  ^9,  §20  Ih  is  said  to  harv  i»nt  an 
end  to  his  life  by  Wpiiig  into  tho  aea  from  cnpc 
LetteaAi  on  which  he  hnd  built  a  t(?mpli<  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  haviu^  killed  his  wife  Procrit. 
(Strab,  X,  p,  452 ;  comp,  P&nt^  L  37.  §  4  ;  Hygin, 
F(**.  48.)  [US.] 

CCPHALUS  fK^^Aof),  a  Moloakn  chief, 
who,  together  with  another  chief,  Antinotu,  wn» 
dnven  by  the  oUumnieii  of  Chorop*  to  take  the 
fide  of  Perecits  in  Belf-defence,  ngninst  the  Romnns. 
[AvTiNOUs.]  Some  have  mfern?d  from  the  lan- 
giiftgc  of  Polybitui  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalu«  slew  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  bandfi  of  the  conquerors  ;  bnt  Liry  tellfl  as, 
that  he  was  kilk^  at  the  capture  of  the  Mob§«ian 
town  of  TecmoQ,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Aniciuji,  the  Roman  commander, 
B,  c,  167*  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  eonsistency,"  <f>p6vifLos  koI  ffrdsijuoy 
Mt^p^-rof.  (Polyb.  xxvil  13,  xxx.  7;  Liv.  xliii. 
18,22,  xlv.  2t).)  [E.  K.] 

CE'PHALUS  (Kl^«AorV  L  The  son  of  Ly 
•anias,  gmndioit  of  Cephafas,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  was  a  Syranisan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  be 
lired  thirty  years,  tilJ  bit  death,  taking  a  part  in 

EWic  afGiirs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
ring  so  high  a  it'poUtion  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion broaght  against  hinu  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato^B  Republic*  (Ly*.  c.  Endotih,  p.  120. 26, 
cd.  SU'ph. ;  Plat.  RepuL  p.  328»  b.  &c^  cooip.  Cic, 
ad  AfL  h.  ItJ ;  Taylor's  Lifi  o/Lytitut^  in  Reiske's 
Orutoirs  CftiA-C)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  a.  c.  443,  so  that  he  most  navo  settled 
at  Athens  before  B.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  FoMi,  HeiL 
t.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  son*  —  Polemaichtii, 
Lysiaa,  and  Euthj'demufl. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  denia- 
goguc  of  the  Colyttean  dcmus,  who  ^nimshed 
fit  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
efTecting  whoae  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
bon^  a  leading  part.  Me  is  placed  by  Clinton  at 
».  c  402,  on  the  authority  of  Dcinarchus  {c  Ih- 
mottk,  Bw  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8,) 
This  oate  is  continued  by  Deniosthenes,  who 
mentions  bim  in  connexion  with  Callistratua, 
Aristophon  the  Azenian,  and  Thiasjbukia,  {Uc 
Carotu  p.  30L)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  Dr 
Afyitteriu,  (a  c  400.)  He  Aotirithed  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Acachinft  (who  calls  him 
6  vaXoidt  ixtivct  6  Sokwk  6vifi&TiKwraro$  ytyo- 
pireu)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion^  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Aristopbon  the  Aienian,  the  latter 
boastod  that  he  had  been  acquitted  Keren ty<five 
times  of  accusations  agabst  his  public  conduct,  but 
Crphalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
lit  had  never  been  accosed.  (e.  Ct$$^.  p.  8K  39, 
0d.  Bteph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Denu  d*  Chnm.  pp. 
SlU-11.)  lie  had  a  daughter  named  Oea,  who 
was  married  to  Chcrops.  (Suid.  «.  v. ;  Harnoctat. 
s,  p.  Oiij^fr.)  T«elaei  {ChiL  vi  Hid,  34)  eon- 
fontids  this  Crphalus  with  the  fiithor  of  Lysias.  In 
spile  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  didi-nrnt  pei^ 
•out,  at  least  if  the  date  giren  above  for  the  death 
of  Lystas*s  bther  be  correiL 

•  The  Cephalua,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
**»*  'WiMRrdbs  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
Claioinenue*     (Plat.  Varm.  p.  12G.) 
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The  ScboHast  on  AristophanM  ; 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  i 
a  scurrilous  and  low- bom  C 
in  the  Ecch^ia,  was  not  the 
omtor  mentioned  by  Derooatli«iie^  'Tliia  ii  pf- 
haps  a  mifttake,  into  which  iho  SebolJMt  wia  bi 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  C^piulaa  bidhiM 
to  by  Demosthenea,  as  well  as  bf  Aasdiioa  «J 
Deinarchns.  The  attacks  of  an  AtJlentan  oaoii 
poet  are  no  certmn  eridofice  «f  m  p«bli«  ma^ 
worthlescncss. 

According  to  Suidaa  (a.  sl),  CoplMiliia  mm  lb 
Brat  omtor  whti  composed  Wf>«6i$utt  sud  ^kM^si. 
A  small  fni^tieni  from  hiui  ia  prraerfcd  In  lb 
Etymologicun  Magnum  (i.  ««  *Cwrri^).  A«li>^ 
naeiti  (riii.  p.  592,  c.)  sutca,  that  be  wnm  m 
iyKi&jfUov  on  the  oelcbratod  coiutesm  I^^  {^ 
Lnis),  the  mistress  of  Lysiaa.  Rnbak<«  (list 
CriL  Omi.  Groeo^  g  5)  supposea,  that  Ibt  W^M 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  was  a  dil9erf«l  f0W 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  renaon  for  tbiaaaiaMi 
is,  that  such  an  iymifuow  is  anwoorthj  of  a  dista* 
giiished  orator.  [P,  S] 

CEPHEUS  (Kt^f).  1.  A  eon  oT  Uslia  mi 
husband  of  Cassiepeia,  was  king  of  Btbiopia  «s4 
father  of  Andromeda.  (ApoUod.  ii  1.  |  4,  4. 1 1; 
Herod,  vii.  Gl ;  Tac  Hid.  v.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Ateus  and  Neaera  Of  CWbnki  mi 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arandki  of  whaii  b 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  son*  and  two  daif^ 
ters,  and  nearly  all  of  his  sona  periabcKl  ia  Mtr 
pedition  which  they  had  uiid«itaik«>n  wilb  fioiiba 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  bava  4mmi 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  i,  9,  S  l^,  ii.  31 
§  3,  iii.  9.  §  1  ;  ApoUon.  Rbod.  i  161 ;  Uj^ 
Fiih.  14 ;  Pans.  riti.  A.  »  3,  23.  S  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calyduaian  hunters  (ApeAA 
i.  8.^20  [I*  A) 

CKPIUSODO'RUS  fKn^r^S^oi).  t  it 
Athenian  cuuiic  pi>et  of  Uio  eld  eoBicdf;  pbii  t 
prieo  B.  c.  402.  (Lysiaa,  Asiy»oS.  pw  lAl^ii 
8teph.;  Sutdna,  t.  f*. ;  Endoe.  p.  270.)  lib  4* 
is  confinned  by  «" 
'Ai^rtAoif,  which  - 

courtemm  L;u*;  i^..^  ..^'...  ^j  .,„  *^...^ 
in  connexion  wiih  (JrattnoA,  AiiateplnB 
Diocl«i,  Eupolis,  and  Henni]qni&  Tb*  i 
are  the  known  titles  of  hia  plaja :  *A#TtAalk,  *Mm 
t'^Mi^  TfK^rias^  'Ts,  A  law  fnravots  si  ibA 
are  prcaerred  by  Photius  and  Suidaa  («t  %.  *0m 
04TW},  by  Pollus  (vi,  17:1,  rti.  4<l,  BJK  «^^ 
Athenaieus.  (iiL  p.  1 10,  d.^  viii.  |w  ^i,  f^ ikib 
45d,  a.,  ui.  p,  553,  a.,  xiv^  p^  tf2j^  d^  jth  |^  iwi 
d.,p.  6G9,f.,p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator, 
eiple  of  Isocratec,  wrote  an  apnbgjr  kt  . 
against  Aristotle.  The  work  againtt  Aibtalb  mm 
iu  four  books,  under  the  title  of  al  w^t  *4|ii«lt 
rtKfi  Aimypa^taL  (Dionys.  ^.  aU  .tmm  v^lMk 
32,  8ylb,;  /«kv  p.  HKJ.  17  ;  /**-  ^7) 

tirm,  p.  120.  3]  ;  Athim.  il.  p.  t^u.  :% 

h.,  viii.  p.  3/19,  c)     Ha  also  attacked  Pks^  (0» 
nys.  Eff.  ttd  }*trmp.  p.  127«  3,  S^ylbi) 

A  ivhier  of  the  same  naoia  i^numiSmmj  %f  lit 
SchoUiist  on  Aristotb  (iCtk*  iVtema.  la.  •)  as  ika 
author  of  a  history  of  the  iSacrod  Wat. 
disciples  of  ]«ocnitcs  paid 
torical  composition,  Ruhnkcn  i 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  sttnt  mmil  fiA^ 
iYU.  Orat.  Omfc,  §  38.)  Thof^  ja •  ripiiiiiiiiB. 
aTbebon^  um  i^ '^-'i  Ky  AtbaOMroft  (xii  |lM^s4 
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■■  %n  historiui.  It  U  pMsible  that  lie  may  be  Ihe 
mne  penocL  If  co,  w«  muat  suppoBci  iiiat  Cephi- 
was  a  D!iiir«  of  Theltet,  mid  «ettl0d  at 
i4  a  fi-irtMcoi:  but  Lbia  U  mere  conjee- 
[P.  S.J 
CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  iQuttriotu  painter  oien- 
*  by  Piinj  (xxiv.  9.  s.  56.  f  I ),  together  with 
AglMphon,  PhryloA,  ainl  Kvcnor,  the  fotb«  of 
Plurikftnuis  under  the  9Uth  OI}Tiipiiid  (ik  c  420), 
at  which  diite,  the  end  of  the  Archidomion  war, 
PUtiy^a  iiuthoritieft  made  a  itop  and  eiiiimemted 
llie  dtAtuiguiihed  men  of  the  age,  (Heyne^  Antvi^ 
Amfi'dU^^  L  p.  220,)  At  leaat,  thit  nroson  for  the 
d^  of  Pliny  teetit*  more  pmhable  thou  the  vic- 
tariei  of  Aldbiadea  in  the  0]}-n]pian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Agbopbon. 
(Aglaophon  ;  and  BiJttigcr,  Jrdk'dol*Tffi€  tier 
itfo^t-nr^  p.  2«<>.)  [U  U,J 

CEPHISCDOTUSCKTi^crifSaTof).  1.  Que  of 
tile  three  additional  generali  whov  in  a  c  405, 
were  joined  by  th«  Athenians  in  ocmunaod  with 
Conon«  Adeiinantui,  and  Philoclcii.  lie  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  At^spotami,  and  put  to 
dmtk.  (Xen.  ffciL  u.  1.  f§  io%  30,  &c,) 

2.  An  Athenian  gcuertil  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
^.L  tvii:..  r  'i,!,-*,  and  others  (b.c  371)  to  ne- 
F  -^jKirta.  (Xen.  IM.  y\.  S.  6  2.) 

I,  when  the  Si»artaii  amlMissadon 
lie   lu  Atheua  to  settle  the  termit  of  the 
ftlitance  between  the  btates,  and  the  Athe^ 
i  proposed  that  the  kiid-fDrces  of 
should  be  under  the  command  of 
the  nary  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
pammded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
an  the  ground  tJiat,  while  Athenian  citizens 
bave  to  serve  under  Spartan  genendt,  few 
Helot*  (who  principally   nuinned  the  ships) 
be  subject  to  Athenian  control.     Another 
lent  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
•f  the  entiro  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
alternately  for  five  days.     (Xen.  JhIL  riu  L 
^ — 14,)     It  se^us  to  have  been  about  li.  c. 
9  that  he  wiu  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
►Ilirspont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  tliat  the 
adventurer,  Charidemui^  tae  fnejid  of 
litodotus,   wouid,    according  to   bis  promi^ 
throtigh  the  latter,  oo-opente  with  him  in 
iLie:»in^   the  Chersonesui   to  their  dominion* 
Choridemus  turned  his  arm*  against  them, 
moidied  in  pturllcular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
a  town  on  the  aouth-ea&t  of  the  Chemonese, 
Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
maatar  tmder  the  pretext  of  diilodging  a 
piniites  who  bad  taken  refage  tbt*fe.     Un« 
cope  with  CharideiBtii,  lie  entered  int^  a 
by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
on  tenns  so  dissdvantagconi  that 
front  his  com  man  d  and  brought  to 
Ufif-    By  a  majority  of  only  three  voten 
leritence  of  death,  bat  was  eondemned 
f  five  talentSi     (Dem,  c.  Arutocr,  pp, 
6  ;  Suid.  §.  f>.  K'q(piffi9oros.)      This  was 
the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  u.  c.  355,  joined 
ihe  Aaenian  and  othcn  In  defending 
of  Leptinet  i^puQst  Demosthenes^  and  who 
the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
in  eloquence.    (Dem.  c  LrpL  p,  501,  &c, ; 
hnlf,  fft>/.  CriL  Ontt.  Or,  p.  141.)  Aris- 
(ifhcL  uu  10)  ai  an  opponent  of 
Uef  had  to  iiTidergo  his  *Jflvi^ 
jimii  war,  n.  c  347.  [E.  E.J 
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CEPHISOlJOTUS.      J.   A  celcbmted  Athe- 
nian «culpt<]^r,  whoftc  sitter  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion,    (Plut.  Fhoc,  19.)     He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xixiv.  8.  ».  19.  $  1)  to  the  )  02nd  Olympijid 
(fl.  c  373),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  auth<>> 
ritiet  bacailsa  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  ilie  Greek 
■tatea  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  tho 
first  station  in  Greece.     (Heyne,  Antiq.  Aujk  i. 
p.  208.)     Cephisodotos  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artiitB,  who  hod  abandoned  the  stem 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  moit 
animated  and  gmoeful  style.     It  is  ditheiilt  to  dif»  1 
tinguiah  him  &om  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whoES  j 
Siliig  (p.  144),  without  tho  slightest  re^tson,  con-j 
«iders  to  have  been  more  celebrated.    But  somt! 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  othefB*! 
are  probably  hii,  aiid  all  prove  him  to  have  I 
a  worthy  eonteinponiry  of  Praxitelei,    Jl  oat  of  1 
works  whkli  aie  known  to  ns  wen  oocuiooad  1 
public  events,  or  at  least  do  dilated  in  temptes.  Th 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  witil  ] 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  In  PenteliaA  1 
morye  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo^  | 
lis,  consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with  1 
Artemis  Botelra  on  one  side   and    the  town  oCl 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.    (Paul.  V!iL  80.  f  **|  J 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  thail 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  thel^  ] 
new-built  city  immediately  afler  its  foundatioQ|  < 
Cephisodotos   moit   likely  finished  liis  work  not 
long   after  OL  102.  2.     (b.  cjSJ71.)      It  s^'mi  * 
that  at  the  same  time^  after  tlie  congress  of  Sparta; 
B.C.  371 1  he  executed  far  the  Atheniacii  a  %tutu« 
of  Peace,  holding   Plutus  the  god   of  riches  in 
her  arms.    (Paui.  L  a  |  2,  ix.  16.  |  3.)    Wa 
ascribe  this  wwk  to  the  elder  Cephiaodotus,  aK 
thoiigh  a  statue  of  Enyo  It  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Pnutiteles*  sons,  becauMS  after  UL  120  wu  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of,  aiid 
because  in  the  latter  fMUsage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the   plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of    lus  cotitemporaiy  and    companion 
Xenophon,  which  in   the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.     The  most 
nnmcrous  group  of  his  workmauiliip  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  llelicnn,  and  three  of  anothei- 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongj'iion  and  Olym- 
piosthenes.     (Pans.  ix.  30.  §  I.)     They  were  pro- 
bably  the   worka   of    tho   elder    artiit,    because 
Strongylion  seemi  to  Itavo  been  a  conti^mporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.   (Com p.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephifto- 
dotus  (xxxiv.  B.  s.  19.  §  27 ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infiint  Bnechtis,  tliat  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymph  i,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles' 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  $  3),  and  by  iome  bas&o- 
reUevos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Uennes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
hit  successors,  for  in»tance  in  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Clecmenea  in  the  Louvre,  and  m  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer^fe  NoU  to  IFuacilWiiusita,  vii.  2, 
26. )  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Petraeeut 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the  sama 
which  0erootthenes  decoiated  after  his  return  fipom 
exile,  a  C  323  (PlaL  Dem.  c  27,  t%  X  OraL 
p.  046,  d,) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  hnve  been  erecttni  pcwri  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Pcimeeui  by  Conon,  n.  c  393. 
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%  The  yonnt^t  Cephisodotu*,  likewise  of 
AtlicQH,  n  son  of  the  grmt  Praxitole^,  i«  rnentJoned 
by  Plinj  (xxxiv.  8.  §  11»)  with  five  other  »ciilptor» 
in  bronae  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (h,  c.  SOO), 
probably  hocauAC  the  battlo  of  Ipaus,  B.  c.  301, 
gave  to  the  chronofl^raphers  a  convenient  paiiAe  to 
oiuinifrutp  the  nrtiau  of  distinction  then  allvo  ;  it 
if,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  ftt  if  wo  find 
Cephisodotaa  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Keir  to  the  art  of  hia  father  (PIjji. 
xxxTj.  4.  §  6),  find  therefore  alivny*  n  scolptor  in 
bronze  imd  marble^  never,  a3  Sillj(;(p.  144)  ttatci,, 
a  painter,  he  woi  at  first  employed,  together  with 
hit  brother  TimarchuB,  at  Athens  and  Thebet  in 
•ome  works  of  importance.  First,  they  ejcecnted 
wooden  itatnes  of  the  orator  and  itatemum  Lj- 
curgtu  (who  died  B.  c  323),  and  of  his  three  tout, 
Abron,  LycQfgui,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  ihc  family  of  the  Butadne, 
find  defeated  in  the  temple  of  Erechthcu»  on  the 
AcfopoliftyOf  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  wtdls  placed 
there  by  Abron.  (Pans.  i.  26.  §  6 ;  PluC  Vtt 
X  OraL  p.  843.)  Sillig  confoundA  by  a  strange 
tniitake  the  picture  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Pmxiteles^  sotu  {viva^  and  cik<$kct  (iJAiftiu).  The 
marble  basement  of  cuie  of  these  stattjes  hoj  been 
discovered  Bltely  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedefttal  dedicated  by  Cepbisodotus  and 
TimiiTchns  to  their  uncle  Theoxenidca.  (Ro$s, 
KiiMiblait^  1040,  No.  1-2.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artiste  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronxe  siutue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  b.  c.  307  (Pscphiain. 
<ifK  PluL  L  €,  p.  8A2 ;  Pans,  i.  8.  §  2),  oonunitled 
it  to  them*  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Pmxi teles  had  wrought  a 
•talue  of  Enyo  (E'au&.  L  e.  §  5),  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  which  they  executed  iu 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cudmean  Dionysus  at 
Tbebt't  (Pausw  ix.  12.  §  3  :  Bw^lAv  ih  the  genuine 
n>ading,  not  the  vulgnte  (vodfiov),  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  re^tomtinn  of  Thebes  by  Cii^ander, 
u*  c  31o,  in  which  the  Atlienians  heartily  con> 
ciirred.  Th[&  is  the  last  work  in  which  both 
artiuls  are  named< 

The  latter  prut  of  the  life  of  Cephitodotus 
i«  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  ii.  c.  303  in  its 
disasten,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  success 
son  of  Alexander,  cr  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  fmm  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4,  §  ii),  he 
was  employed  at  PergamuA,  cannot  bo  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros'a  portntit, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  anT  rate.  Of 
hit  Blfttaes  of  divinities  four — Latooa,  Dimia,  Aeib- 
ciilapiua,  and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rooie  in 
rarii^u^  biii]'Krii/«.  (Pbn.  L  e.)  Cephisodotus  waa 
also  (1  in  portrait- sculpture,  especially 

of  Pm  I  i»Iin.  xxxir.  8.  a.  1 9.  §  27),  under 

^elilBb,  l^ticiiU  term  Pliny  coropK^es  [>erhaps  all 
^  UlMQLyeepie.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
•f  n^ttarians  (Sillig.  ^  c, ;  Meyer,  NoU  to 
Wmekttmtmn,  L  e.  ;  Hirt,  Gettkicht^  der  Uldemltn 
Kiiiuku  p.  220),  be  portrayed  like  wipe  c^urtcrAns^ 
htT  which  they  quote  Tatian  (adven,  6r'm<vci«,  c. 
52,  p*  114,  ed*  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  simUar  works  of  Pmxitelet*  But 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  ooortexans, 
but  o(  fHi<  tt  ami  iH.it*ii»r«,  whoeo  endearoiirt  were 
of  ti  ,   it  i«  only  in  c.  63  iliAt  he 

ipeu:  en  and  wtmen^  and  10  c.  5^ 
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of  all  these  idle  peoplo  togetJier.     la  I 

Indies  whom  Cepiiuodotus  it  tbef*  i 

represented,  are  very  well  known  la  uaa  | 

— M>rn  ar  Moero  of  Bysantnon*  i— ihif  if  ^ 

tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourialied  ft.C  381}  at 

Suidot,  f.  t\''OttvfMt),  and  Anytc.     [AsrrrmJ 

All  the  works  of  Cephis^ouia  m»  kaL  Oil 
only,  but  one  of  the  nobletti,  tlM  Sywfli^ii^ 
praised  by  Pliny  (xxxvL  4.  §  6)  ami  vkiUi  « Im 
time  at  Pergamui,  k  eonaideral  hf  tnmf  aik 
quariana  aa  atill  in  exiateoco  in  «M  ianltfiia 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  tha  eAKntfaJ  pnf 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florvitea.  USA  m 
Firense  Statue^  viL  taw.  121,  122.)  WuidtidiHa 
seems  to  haTeduuicod  lus  nund  about  ita  mmm% 
for  in  one  place  (l^ftidL  d,  A'unet,  ijc  S.  ^)  It 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  wbtdk  k  mm 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  g  id|b*t*lM«iil>ll 
a  work  either  of  Cepbisodotui  or  of  Bafiadflni; 
and  to  the  fonaer  artist  it  is  aacribrd  by  )Ui 
{Collectaii.  SitUmr.  Antiq.  tab,  2J),  p.  t\ ;  Al^ 
in  his  A(de  to  WincAvlmamn^  Ge^k,  dtr  hidmim 
KUmte,  Val  I  pp.  1331,  301  ;  Mailer,  HmAd, 
Arvh'doL  §  Via.  4,  §  423.  4,  ncmknuiitr  ^f  ^m 
KuAiU  Heft,  iiL  140.)  Now  this  ofbat^  b  a» 
tainly  more  probable  thoji  the  itRlifi  Utt  ^ 
Htrt  (G<»eA.  d,  Itildmd,  Kmmta  L  d.  Aktm.  p  Wi 
that  we  tee  in  the  Flefentloe  wmk  mm  ImilaliB  i^ 
the  wrettlen  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  zxiut.  S*  a  l^| 
1  a ),  which  were  no  group  at  >dl,  but  twn  ittklrf 
athletes.  But  still  it  is  very  hit  (torn  t>tia§  mm, 
There  is  no  doubt  tluit  the  Flonntiaa  tlalaM  it 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  altbougb  W^pus^li 
hia  able  aiticle  respecting  tbesa  tnstieMNtIa 
{KMmAttdU  1830,  No.55),hat  tned  U>  rehire dat 
old  crTnr  of  Winckelmaim,  and  Kraixae  (CfjMBaiil 
dtr  IlciJentn,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  510)  aUlli  It  M 
possible.  (Comp.  Wekker,  RJKm  Maamm^  iSM^ 
p.  264.)  But  they  have  nothi^f  tn  ia  mA 
the  work  of  Cephisudotusi,  beauiic  PIiatY  wmik 
point  to  a  very  diflVrent  repretantatioa*  Umt^mkt 
uf  **  digitis  venuft  corpori,  «{uaa  flanuri  iifiO^ 
sis/*  nnd  in  the  group  of  Florenoa  tlievi  ii«ii»' 
prc^Mion  of  fiiigi'r«  at  all,  lliis  teaaOD  it  wh^ui 
aliM  by  ZaiiMoni  (GioJL  di  Firrmsm^  wL  fL  IM^ 
Ac.),  who,  although  he  deniea  that  Crplvodtlii 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  consftdaiini  H  M 
a  combat  between  two  athlctec  Tbe  "aUBais 
in  territ  fytaplegina  nobile"  (Plin.  aaxrL  4^  f 
10)  by  Heliodenia  shewed  *^  Pana  et  CHjapia 
luctantes.**  Now  as  there  were  bat  twa  MMi 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  waa  c^ettamAf  elai 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephivkdotua  mid  ael 
be  a  diflcrent  one,  V>at  repreietited  am 
of  two  individuals.  T  '  ' 
group  which  it  shewn  b; 
have  been  one  of  the  i 
art,  namely,  the  beauii: 
of  an  old  SatjT  and  a  ■> 
two  fine  copies  art  in  llu^  1^ 
print  and  dcM-riptian  of   wl 

p:  .,:...,.'-      !..-;-  .V ;     ; 
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CEPHI'SOPlluN  (K^*tf«^)» 
Euripides,  it  laid  not  only  ta  bar*  bacB  t^  ^Md 
actor  in  bia  dtamat^  but  alfo  %»  baiv  aided  \m 
iftith  his  advice  in  tbe  eofapasitioo  ol  ibiwi  (Af^ 
Uiph.  Rait.  942,  1404,  1448,  witb 
I'mditionaiy  touidat  aocvmt  hltm  of  tA 
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with  one  of  tli6  wives  of  Knnpi(]e&,  wltn^p  enmity 
t0  tlie  MX  has  lonietinieA  lieLMi  aicnb^d  tu  thU 
ouneu  But  iKtt  ttory  is  moro  than  9U«pici{}LL8  from 
lli«  thttmee  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristoplkanf'A, 
mAem,  indeed,  lu  some  have  thotight,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  Que  Firoff*  (1044).  We  can  hardly  finppoAc, 
howfvef,  tliat  the  comijc  poet  woald  hav«i  dcuicd 
him*clf  the  ptcoAirB  of  a  more  dktinct  notice  of 
the  talci  Had  it  been  really  tnie,  (^specially  in  the 
Tl^trntf^rMt  rnma  and  the  Froffl.  (Camp,  ilar- 
taui§^  JBimHpm  rmtibdux^  i.  p.  164,  ^c^  and  the  pish 
«ifH  thtm  fefened  to.)  [  E.  E] 

CEPHISSUS  (KTj^«r<r^i),  the  divinity  of  the 
fiver  CephiuuA,  is  de«cnbed  as  a  son  of  Pont  us 
And  Thabksfio,  and  the  father  of  Dioge&eia  and 
Nafd««iiat  who  is  therefore  called  CcphmMM,  (Hj- 
-^^  ^^h.  Pmef.:  Apollod,  iii.  5.  §  1  j  Ov.  ^fet 
Ac)  He  bad  an  altar  in  common  with 
H  Nymphs,  and  Aehelous,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiamus  near  Oropus.  (Paus,  i  34.  $  2.)  [L.S.| 

CEP1IR£N  (Kf^^pij*')  is  the  name,  ficcording 
lA  XKodorBt,  of  the  Egyption  king  whom  Hen>dDtnfi 
mils  Chephivn.  He  was  the  hruther  and  sncceBaor 
.>♦  ( 'ii*o.^pg^  wboie  exam[ile  of  tyranny  ho  followed, 
!t  the  second  pyramid,  snialk'r  than  that  of 
.  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  hia  subjects* 
UU  ri-'igu  is  said  id  have  lasted  56  years.  The 
pjnunidst  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  were  meant  for  the 
torobe  of  the  royal  builders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bediest  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
dc«ii«d  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grare.  In  Herodotus  it  is  laid  that 
the  Egyptiani  lo  hated  the  mcmc^ry  of  these 
brothera,  that  they  called  the  pyrsimids,  not  by 
their  names  but  by  that  of  PhiJition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  6wks  near  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Uiodorus  that,  according  to  some 
aeocmnts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
sneeeeded  by  his  son  Chabryis,  which  name  is  per- 
haps  only  another  form  of  Cephren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Synesiua,  bi»hop  of  the  African  Ptclemois, 
aanooneet  Co  his  brother  bishop  a  hi«  sentence  of 
aaeoiBmnkatian  against  Andronicus,  the  president 
of  Ubfm^  Ophren  is  classed,  as  an  instance  of  an 
tfOtknii  tvrant,  with  Pfaahms  and  Sennacherib. 
(H«f«d.  ii/l27,  128;  Diod.  L  64;  Syne%,  EpiiL 
5a)  [E.  K] 

CIvR  (KtJp),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(Kif^  or  Knp*t  ^9Ly^roi&).  The  pauiwes  in  the 
Hecnenc  pocmi  in  which  the  Kij^/i  or  Kifptf  appeal 
•a  nsal  person itications,  ore  not  very  numerous  {IL 
\L  30^  iiL  434,  xriii.  d35},  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  fbrm  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (IL  xii«  ^2^)  proneiinees  to 
be  ^ivffat,  and  may  be  a  nutuml,  sudden,  or  violent 
dei^  (Oi.  XL  171,  &c,  39a,  &c.)  The  K^pet 
are  described  as  formid^ible,  dark,  and  hateful , 
because  they  carry  utT  men  to  the  jnyless  house  of 
Hadea.  llL  ii.  859,  iii.  454;  Od,  iii.  410,  xiv. 
207.)  The  Kif^t«  although  no  living  being  can 
nrape  llMin»  haTe  yet  no  abulutc  power  over  the 
yie  of  man :  they  ara  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
wbe  can  itop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
en.  (/t  x\l  402,  rviiL  115,  iv,  11  ;  CW.  xi.  397.) 
Sv«n  Bortats  themtclves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
tbiir  Sttatning  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  tbe  tike.  {iL  iii.  32,  rvi.  47.)  During  a 
battle  the  K^f*s  wander  about  with  Eris  and  Cy- 
I  in  bloody  gannentsi  qnanelling  about  the 
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Wftnnded  and  the  dead«  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet  (IL  irviii.  535,  &c.)  According  to  He- 
nin-d,  with  whom  the  Kijp*!  asBiime  a  more  definite 
form,  they  ore  the  daughters  of  Nyi  and  tiaten  of 
the  Moeine^  and  punish  men  for  their  erinvea. 
(Thei^,  211,  217  t  Piius.  V,  19,  $  1,)  Their  few- 
ful  appearance  in  battle  ia  described  by  Hedod. 
{Scut.  Here,  249,  Ac.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  ^ith  the  Ennnyes  as  the 
goddesKes  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  {Ae»ch« 
Sept.  10,S5;  comp,  Apollon*  Rhod.  iv,  1C65,  &c) 
Epidemic  diseases  are  sometimes  personiBed  aa 
KT^per,  (CJrph.  H^mfi*  xiii.  12^  livi,  4,  IMh*  viL 
6  ;  Kiistnth.  ad  Him,  p.  H47.)  [L.  S.l 

CEllAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  {mo^di^f 
Kipa^cdf),  archbishop  of  Tsiuromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  d.  1  1'29— I  la2),  waa 
a  native  of  thi&  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  inmicdJAte 
vicinity.  He  wmte  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  iuperior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productiona  of  hit  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Fiancieeof 
Scorsus  at  Paris,  1 G44,  foL,  with  a  Latin  teniofi 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.     (Fabric,  Bibt,  Gmec*  xi.  p.  208,  &c) 

CE'RBERUS  (K/pfffpei),  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  bat  simply  as  '^  the 
dog,*'  and  without  the  name  of  Ccrbem*.  (//.  viii. 
3GB,  Oil.  xi  6"23.)  Hewod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (  T/m^,  311) 
fifty-beaded  and  a  son  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna. 
Later  wrtten  deacribo  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (A pol- 
led. iL  5,  §  12;  Eurip,  Htrc,  fttr.  24,  611;  Viiy. 
Aen.  Yi.  417;  Ov.  Md.  iv.  449.)  Some  poeti 
again  call  him  many- headed  or  hundred- headed, 
(Herat  Curm.  ii.  13.  34;  Tzetz,  ad  Lycoph.  (378  ; 
Senec.  HtTc.  fur,  784.)  The  pbce  where  Cerberas 
kept  watch  was  accord ii^g  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades,  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S,] 

CETiCIDAS  (Kfp*£i5ai),  1.  A  poet,  philoHO-. 
pher,  and  leglsbtorfor  his  native  city^  M<^lopolis» 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  be  re- 
corded in  some  Mclimnblc  lines.  (L>iog.  Laert  vi. 
7(>.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeiif 
(vni.  p.  347,  e.,  xii.  554,  d.)  and  Slobneos  (iv. 
43,  IviiL  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
mid  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (Ptol  Hephoest  ap,  FkoL  Cod,  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekkcr.)  Aelian  (K  H,  xiiu  20)  re- 
lates that  Cercidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hecataeus  uf 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  the  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  ho 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appear* 
U  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arodiant 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  tbOMi 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  comiptioii« 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  {[Jc  Coron,  p.  324; 
see  the  reply  of  Pulybius  to  this  accusation,  avii« 
14.) 

2,  A  Megalopoliton,  who  was  employed  by 
Aratua  in  an  embaaay  to  Antigouus  Doson  to  tnai 
of  an  aliiance>  ft.  c.  324.  He  ntumod  home  aftcv 
he  hod  sncceeded  in  his  mission,  and  heafterwaida 
commanded  a  thousand  Megalnpoiitans  in  the  army 
which  Antijjouus  led  into  Loconia,  B.C  222,  (PolyK-^ 
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iL  48 — 50,  65.)      He  may  harii  been  &  di 
dant  of  the  preceding,  but  on  thii  poinl  wo  bare 
DO  inrormation.  [P<  S.] 

CERCO,  the  imme  of  a  fiuoHy  oi  ikt  plebeian 
Lntatift  geot. 

1.  Qa  LuTATttrs  C.  r.  C  k.  Ckbcjo,  consul  with 
A.  Mfioiliat  Torqtiatufi  Atttcnt,  ii.  c.  241,  in  which 
year  the  fint  Punic  war  wak  brought  to  a  cloie  bj 
the  victory  of  C.  Lutatiun  Catulut  at  the  Aogatca. 
Ct-rco  i*  called  by  Zonanti  (viii.  17)  the  brother  of 
Cutuluj,  which  statement  ia  coaimoed  by  the 
CapiioHne  Fiuti,  in  whith  both  are  deicribcd  a& 
C./T  C*  ».  Zonama  also  tnySk  that  Cerco  waa  aent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  aflairt  of  the  island  in 
conjunction  with  hii  brother  Catnlna.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage^  the  For 
liaci  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  some  reoaon  which  it 
vnknonn,  rose  aginnst  the  fUmana:  both  consul* 
Witt  *ent  againftt  them,  and  the  war  was  fini^ed 
by  the  oonquettt  of  the  infatuated  people  within 
MX  dAys.  Half  of  their  domain  hmd  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  doftroyod.  For  this 
«ucci*sB«  Ccpoo  as  well  a«  hi*  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Li v.  xxx,  44,  Epit^  19;  Eotrop.  it 
28 ;  OiM.  iv.  11 1  Polyb.  I  65 ;  Zonar.  viiL  18.) 
Ceroo  was  censor  in  236  with  L,  Cornelius  Len- 
tulua,  and  died  in  this  magistincy.     (FosL  Cnpit.) 

2,  Cn.  Lt'TATiusCaaco,  one  of  the  five  ambns- 
•adnn  tent  to  AJcjcandrin,  a  a  liS.  (Lir.xlii.  6.) 

The  nnncjced  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obvei-io  the  name  Cbaco  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  Q.  Lutati,  with  a  ship 
auclosed    within   a   wreath  made  uf   oskk-leaTca. 


The  fVTerse  probabk  refers  to  the  victory  of  C« 
Lutatius  Catulus,  wtuch  would  of  conrM  be  re- 
garr^ed  by  the  Cerconea  as  well  as  the  Catnii  as 
cDiiierring  honour  upon  their  gens,  (Eckhel,  t. 
p.  240.) 

CfCRCO'PES  (KipKvms),  droU  and  thievish 
gnomes  who  play  a  jjart  in  the  ilory  of  Huniclea. 
Their  it  umber  it  commonly  aUted  to  have  been 
tivo,  but  their  names  are  not  the  some  in  all  ac- 
euunts, — either  Olna  and  EorybatuSf  Sillua  and 
Triballuji,  Pasaoliis  and  Aelemon,  Andulus  and 
ALlantUft,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas,  (Suidas,  «.  vv. ; 
SchoL  ad  Luciua.  Ale^.  4 ;  Tiets.  Ckil  r,  7S,) 
Iliodorus  (iv.  31 ),  however,  speaks  of  a  greater 
numb<;r  of  Cercopea.  They  an»  called  sons  of 
Theiii,  the  daughter  of  Oceanua ;  they  annoyed  and 
riihbed  lleracleR  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
priaoners  by  hiin,  and  either  gircn  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (Txetz«  ad  Lyoopit,  91.) 
Tha  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
firwt  appearanee,  was  Thermopylae  (Herod*  vii, 
21(j),  but  the  oomte  poem  Kfpjranrft,  wJuch  bore 
the  mime  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  0«- 
chalin  in  Eulx'tii,  whereas  others  tmusfcrrt^d  tliem 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  9*  «.  EiSpi^arof),  or  the  iiJanda 
called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
Zeas  ht  having  cunningly  deceived  him*  (Ov.  AU'l 
xb.  90,  &c.  I  Pomp,  Mehu  li.  7  s  oompifv  MHUer, 
Dr^"  "    "»  i  10  ;  HiiUQiAnnp  iMCj^^CgfMp. 


CEREALIS. 
iglcr,  Oe  Jlcremlg  H  (^reof^  Ci  liufi^ 
18-25,  &c*  4lo.)  II- K] 

C£RCOPi>  (lUfMw^).  1.  Dm  af  ib«  site 
Orphic  poota,  ohlled  a  Pyilsfafeiii  hf  t^tmmm  d 
Aleaandria  [Sinmi,  L  p.  33^  cd.  Plfii^  l€2i^  mI 
Cioero  {dr  Not  Deor*  i  IIS),  w«a  saad  if  Fpyiw 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  aaiKar  ef  m  1%^ 
epk  poem  entitled  *^  the  Ikeeeait  t0  HlH—  (f  ib 
*AiSev  uaraMnffis)^  which  seena  %»  Ittf*  bant^ 
tant  in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (CItnb  Akt^le) 
Others  attribute  thi^  tvnrk  to  Pradkna  af  ^mm 
or  IJerodicus  of  Periuthus,  or  Oipheva  ^Cmam^ 
(Suidaa,  s. «.  'Off^t,) 

Epigenea  also  aasigna  to  Cefma  (Clia>  Alv. 
L  tu)  the  Orphic  UpAt  kAyvs  whicli  waa  mt^mi 
by  some  to  Theognetns  of  ThesealT,  and  *«  s 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.    (  Palnie.  JMdL  Umm^ 

I  pp.  161,  &c^  17t3;    Bode,  G^»rk.  4tr  ^ridk 
Bichthtfui  d^r  ti«Uemm^  p.  I'2^»  Itc) 

2.  Of  Miletus  the  contempotBry  md  iMll 
Heiiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  tka  mfavif 
on  epic  poem  called  **  Ae^niiii^**  vldch  il  ^ 
aacribod  to  Hedod.  (DMf.  I«irU  ii.  Mt  ilfc» 
xL  pw  5€3  \  ApoUod.  iL  1.  f  3  i  eoof^  AmaoK 
p,  26,  a.) 

CrRCYON  (RfiMc^fX  n  son  «^  Ihmiim  Iff 
daughter  of  Amphtctyon*  and  aocord^ngty  a  «» 
brother  of  TriptolcniiiV  (Pans.  L  14.  %\.)  Oll« 
call  him  a  ion  of  Hephaeetua.  (Hygin.  F^  It) 
He  came  from  Aitadia,  and  dwelt  at  Kleaw  ia 
Attica,    (Plat.  The*.  11;  Ot.  MH.  viHSJ*)    Bv 

II  notofioos  in  ancient  story  for  hie  emelljr  i 
bit  daughter  Alope  [Aloi*b]  and  all  who  i 
to  %ht  with  him,  but  he  waa  tn  tho  ead  i 
and  skin  by  Theaeos.    (Pteo^  L  3^.  g  &) 
other  penonage  of  the  tame  luune  {a  moirtaaBid  \f 
Pau&ania«.  (riii.  5.  S  3;  oomp^  AsjtXS^A.) {UlL) 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Reoyui  g«n«ral,  i  ^miM 
the  fifth  tegion  in  the  Jewish  wiir^  vadsr  Hfea 
(a.  f>,  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Snaa^Maai 
niouut  Gerixim ;  overran  Idomaaa,  attd  tailt  B»^ 
broo ;  made  an  nnsuccctafitl  niglit  BUadt  sr  ^ 
temple,  and  was  preaent  at  the  comacil  eC  wMI 
by  Titus  immediatt^y  before  the  taking  if  3mm^ 
lem*  (Joteph.  B.J.  iii.  7.  |  32,  hr.  H  |  %  t*  • 
§§5,6;  a4.f  3.) 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA^LIS,  AKli 
consul  dcsignatus  in  a.  d.  65,  and  \ 
senate,  after  tiie  detsction  of  FiaoV' 
that  a  temple  ahofild  be  built  to  K«a  wm  \ 
as  pouible  at  the  public  expenicu  (Tatt.  Jkm^Wt 
14.)  In  the  following  year,  be,  in  tammm^  aifc 
seveml  other  noble  Romaoa,  fell  imdar  Nefat'^fl^ 
pkiontt,  wii«  condemned^  and  anticijaital  lisiM 
by  putting  himself  to  deftth.  li«  «i*  IrtI  Ml 
pitied,  for  il  was  ivmeinlieied  l3kai  hm  lad  Isamr' 
the  coQipuacy  of  Lepidus  and  Lenuliu.  (a.m  ai 
Th0  ilii^jed  gronnd  of  liii  fiindwniiilfaii  «v 
roentwrn  oC  hmi  aa  an  mvemy  la  iJi*  wmfmm  m 
paper  left  by  MeUa,  who  had 
little  befon* ;  but  thi.*  paper  was  l 
to  bo  a  fory«TV*  (Tac.  Amm.  xvi.  17.) 

CKREA'LiS,  CI  VICA,  a  Y 
while  proconsul  uf  Aiia«  waa  put  to  imA  if  Di» 
mitian,  shortly  before  a«  t>.  M.  (Soat.  Dm^  Wl 
Tac.  ^*r«^»  42.)  ir.&J 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LirBv  •  aoon  m*,  «i* 
k'mpomry  with  Pliny  the  Vounaar  Mm  IfallA 
by  both  of  whom  be  is  addrfiaad  m  9m  JalH^ 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poeoi  on  |1m  w  ef  iW  9^^^ 
(Plij).  Epitt.  ii.  1»»  Martial, ^i^  xi.  ^3.)  iTM 
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CEREA'LIS  or  CERTA'LIS,  PETl'LIUS.  a 
iovaan  general,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
''espasian,  is  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
>gion,  under  Vcttins  Bolanus,  in  Britain,  when  he 
na»  defeated  by  the  British  insurgents  under  Boa- 
ioea,  A.  D.  61.  {TacAnn. xiv.  32.)  When  Vespasiiin 
it  ap  his  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilius 
erealis  escaped  from  Rome  and  joined  his  army 
\  Italy  under  Antonius,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
aiemls.  He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
ivalry,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
neraLs,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
tough.  He  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
sath  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
i  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
irilia,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful. 
JiviLis.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
licited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  his  army. 
xnition^s  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
iahing  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
it  chiefly  to  seize  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
ighed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fancy 
a  boy.  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  69,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71 ),  he  was  sent  as 
Dsnlar  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
kich  he  was  active  And  successful  He  conquered 
great  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
lento  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Jffr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
mder  he  was  enerjgetic,  but  rash.  (See  especially 
ic  Hift.  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIUS  (K«pc<£Atoi),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
athology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Iiree  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
liMS^  ii.  p.  345),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
mbtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre- 
u  games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
■rians  who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
1  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
I,  of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.     [Dbmeter.] 
CERINTHUS  (Ki^ptySos),  probably  belonged 

the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
)  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
id  others.  The  &thers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
ake  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
td  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
ony.     He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 

heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
oght  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
idied  in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
laoiua,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  and  Theodorct 
laeret,  FabuL  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
lilosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  bow- 
er, that  during  his  residence  in  Eg}'pt  he  hod 
»t  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  subse- 
icntly  held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
lopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
ent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
int  with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
opagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
ten  encountered  the  i^stles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
lem,  Caesareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
linna,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
red  at  Ephesns  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
othing  11  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
ath. 
It  ia  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 

his  system  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Caius, 
id  DionTsins  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
thorooc^  Qnoftic  ;  wfafle  Caius  and  Dionysius  as- 
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cribe  to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  Chilia&m  or  Millen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish- Tlicosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, Cerinthus*s  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chili;isin, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  ;  while  CaiuH, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Cains,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particuhurs :  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  far  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  pleronui^ 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  af&irs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharffo 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfecuy 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  hi  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  hod 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered in  port  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  certain  sense,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with,  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  oa 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  rejected 
Paul  on  ac<llmt  of  the  apostle^s  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  ali  Paul*a 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  sa^-ing,  ^*  Let  us  fiee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  &11  while  Cerinthus  is  within.** 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  hh 
Gospel  to  refute  Cerinthus.    (Walch,  EtUmmrfdf 
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CEUSOBLEPTES. 


CERTirS. 


(haefiiAk  der  A*i^iww,  vol.  i. ;  NtfcuiJcr,  A'iV- 
(Aengu^diMe^  rol.  t  part  2;  Moaliciiii,  ImtituL 
HixL  Otrist.  Mi^or^  and  his  Comment*  tit}  Rebu* 
Chrittitinorum  anie  ChiuktML  M, ;  Schmidt,  CcrmOi 
tin  Jt*damrcmicr  CJtriiity  in  hia  BiL  fur  Kritik 
nmi  E^ti^fcse  dm  N,  T,  vol  i. ;  Paulua,  /iiaioria 
CeriHthif  Ul  hin  ttttrodudioriis  tn  N.  T.  capUa  ttelee- 
iiortt ;  Lardncr,  Hu/tory  itf  Ueretictf  W^orkft,  vul. 
iv-^  4to.  edition.)  [S.  D.] 

CEROESSA  (KtpStaira),  a  dnughter  of  Zembj 
lo,  nnd  bom  on  the  ipcyt  where  Bytmitiuai  wm 
aflerwArda  built.  She  wa»  brought  up  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  aflerwardi  beounc  the  mother  of 
Bymu.  (Stcph,  Bys.  *.  r.  Bv^dyrtov.)  From  this 
tt<Tiiy  it  must  bo  inferred,  that  Argus  had  some 
fchi'ire  in  founding  the  colony  of  Bysf^uiuiu^  whicii 
if  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  M*?£ani.    (Miiller, 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  cnnaiil 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  B.  c.  3*23  with  C.  Sul- 
pidua  LoTigua,  when  be  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  wcond  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papiiias  Cun^r,  when  he  conquered  the  Fcrcntani 
and  received  their  city  into  »urrcnder.  (Li\r.  viii. 
Z7;  Diod.  sviii.  26 ;  Liv.  ix*  15,  16;  Diod.  xviii. 
5ft.)  Ho  waa  magister  cquitum  to  the  dictator 
Q^  Fabitii  Maximui  in  31^^  and  fought  a  battle 
^gainit  tlie  Sanmiti*a  without  coni^uUiDg  the  dicta- 
ii)r,  in  which  he  was  ilain  after  killing  tbt  Sanmiti! 
guneniL    (Lir.  ix,  22.) 

CERSCJELEPTES  {Ktp<rci\ivTT}s},  woi  ton  of 
Cotyi,  king  of  Tbmcc,  on  wlioio  death  in  a  c  3o8 
be  inherited  the  kingdom  in  eonjunction  with 
Beriuidei  and  Amadocues  ^'ho  were  probahly  hia 
brother*.  He  was  very  3'oung  at  the  time,  and 
the  wbok  management  of  hit  afl^irt  waa  aiaiuiied 
by  the  Eaboean  adventurer,  Cbaridemuft,  who  wm 
aoionected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  fiunily,  and 
who  bore  the  pmmiuent  part  io  the  ensuing  con- 
U»U  and  negotiations  with  Athena  for  the  pouetr 
felon  of  the  Chersonetui,  Ccr»ob]eptei  appearing 
throughoDt  as  a  mere  cipher,  (Dem.  e.  drittocr, 
ppi  623,  &Cn  <>74^  &c.)  The  peninccda  aecmi  to 
Lava  been  finally  ceded  to  the  AthonianB  in  b.c. 
3d7»  ihodwh  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
■ctlkii  tiU  8i3  (Biod.  xri.  34)  j  nor  perhap* 
if  tbt  Isngtiage  of  Isoeratei  (de  Pac  p.  1C3,  d. 
/bii)  y^  dUffBt  ^tfr*  KiporotfAfimji',  tc^  t.  A.)  to 
decLiive  agutiut  thij  early  date  aa  it  may  appear 
at  iirat  sight,  aud  as  Clinton  (on  a.  c.  35ti)  &eciQi 
Io  think  it.  (Comp.  Thirlwall^a  Grf«x^  vol.  v.  pp> 
1229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  tlie  cession  of  the 
Chersonesua,  Cezsoblcptci  continued  to  court  asai- 
duotuly  the  jfavour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restnuned  from  aggrcsuon  by  the  fear  of  their 
aquadron  in  the  Hellespont :  but  ou  the  death  of 
Bensadcs,  before  352,  he  conceited,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridt  mus  conceived  ^r  liim,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deoeaaed  prince  from  their  in- 
baiilaiicea  And  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidcmos  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  hivparty  aniong 
the  orators,  tht  singular  diocnee  in  hia  Gsvour  for 
which  its  mover  AristcNSfttei  wa«  impeached,  but 
unsuccessfully,  io  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
eztaoL  (Dem.  c  Jrutocr,  pp.  6-24,  623,  680.) 
[CliAnii^FMr^  1  Fmm  a  pas&ing  alluMou  in  thtt 
^  fmi  <  thai  Oetat>blepu^  ! 

%f''  I' liof  A  oombined  .1 


>pitei»  tmi  in  1.C  2U 


saea  m  BsiiiBH» 
and  jWoeedlii 


in  consequence  of  the  mftiaal  of  AnaaAa^va  laafc« 
Pliilip  a  pasaagtt  through  his 
the  passing  of  the  decree  aboTi 
became  the  enemy  of  Orsoblepitei« 
made  a  succcaafal  eniedition  into  *IWMe^  P^^  ' 
firm  ascendancy  in  Ine  country,  and  htmi^itMa 
a  sou  of  Cersobleptea  aa  a  bgalog^  (0Mk  C^ii 
].  p.  1-2  ad  fin.  ^  Isoct.  PhiL  p.  86.  cv;  A«ik  S 
Fait.  LuM.  p.  3K.)  At  the  tiBM  «r  the  iw^a  W> 
tween  Athens  aiid  Philip  in  B.  Ui 

Certobleptes  ^gain  inrolved  in  hu.  .  i)^ 

Hacedouian  king,  who  va  filet  was  ftlatiUit  iti  l\oa 
when  the  second  Alhenian  cmbAMj  cmial  it 
Pelia,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  ■ndJag  &2 
he  bad  completely  conquered  C'emkbleptn^  (Hn. 
de  FaU.  Ltff.  pp.  390,  3dl,  d^  Ow,  ^  HUi  Ai^ 
de  FoIb,  Uij.  pp.  29,  40,  &&)  I  n  tb«  ciTiinc  4  tls 
next  three  years,  Ccraobleptea  soema  io  bitrv  k» 
vered  strength  suiEctcnt  to  thfow  vM  iJ^  jiAs, 
and,  according  ti)  Diodorva,  penia«£d  is  kis  i 
on  tlie  Greek  cities  on  the  UeUespOttk 
in  ac  343,  Philip  again  routhcd 
defeated  him  in  several  hftttka^ 
to  the  condition  of  a  tribiata]^.  fDioiL  xi^ 
Ep.  PhiL  ad  Atk  ap.  licm,  ppi,  IGO^  161 ; 
do  Cberi,  p.  105.)  .  [f.\ 

CERVA'RIUS  PRCycULUa     tP»«>»l 
CERVITDIUS  SCAE'VOLA.     [Ss^ava 
CERYX    (K4M%  an    Atti<2    hem,  j 
Hcnncs  and  Aglauro*,  from  whom  lli» 
fjimilv  of  the  Cer)-ces  at  Athens  derived  thetr  i 
(Pau"»,i,  38.$  3.)  [LI 

CESF/LL1U8  BASSUS,  fI^'"•^^4^ 
CE^TIA'NUS,  asuniaii 
veml  coins  of  the  Pbetoria  g 
tioncd  in  any  ancient  writer.  [PMkfeiviill:^] 
CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  tEfet  |c« 
cf  this  name,  who  Derbapa  are  all  tlie  tmM* 
in  the  oration  for  FUociu^  &c,  59  (c  l%\  m 
(C.  Cestius)  u)  a  letter  to  Atticua,  tt.c,  M  (WM 
V.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius]  aa  fmtim  m  ^*^ 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  pfoviaat  fnaft  Asft«.« 
(Phil,  ill  10.)  As  the  last  belottged  to  liasf» 
tocraticfd  party,  it  is  prohabk  titti  be  b  ths  mm 
Ce«tins  who  perished  in  th^  pfMcdf tiaOi  l^c  4& 
(Appinn,  //.  t\  iv.  *26.) 

2.  Ca^TRr^,  sumamed  MjkOUtfQotKtm,  m  a^ 
count  of  hit  havbg  formerly  senrod  in  Mmtimt^ 
was  a  native  of  Peru«ia*  When  ikia  tmn  wm 
taken  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  41,  he  aK  fim  tebi 
house,  which  occasioned  the  conilaciaftjott  itf  ^ 
whole  city,  and  then  sLsbbed  hixnaof  aa4  batii 
into  the  flames.  (Appian,  D,  C  ?,  4J^|  VcL  n^ 
iL  74.) 

3.  Cmtur  Gau.ps.    [Qajj^ca.} 

4.  CKfiTit-i»  PaocuLt;N  accused 
but  acquitted,  A.  n.  ^6.   (Ti 

5.  Cc^Ttus  8»rBau»,  « 
under  Nero.   (Tnr    //j./'  i'^    J) 

The  name  C(  'acIkkIAs  «i^ 

count  of  its  citMH  ONMmmto  ^ 

Rome,  ilie  Pans  Ciiatiu*  tnui  ilte  P^mM  d  Css^ 
tins,  both  of  which  are  still  Jeraainifn|.  Tb»  lasite« 
which  connects  the  lahiad  ol  th«  xiWr  vstb  m 
Janiculam,  ia  nipi^oicd  hv  mxem  miiacs  ^  kfft 
been  bnili  by  the  consul  C.  Cestiaa  QaBa^  b  Iks 
reign  of  Tiberhia ;  but  as  it  ae^ma  him^ka^  te 
n  privnte  p<3r»r>n  winjld  hav**  hf«*tl  aUffViad  la^** 

lib  mmt^m 
tSie  line  d  lk» 


I  infiuuona   taiMBM 


CETHEGITS. 


1  lu  a  l)ciria]-pta«e,  itandt  near  tho  Porta  Oftti- 
cxuia,  and  part  of  it  U  witbLn  and  ^tnrt  w^ithout  the 
walk  of  Aozettan.  From  an  iniH:ri[)tiou  upon  jt 
we  ajre  told,  Ihai  it  was  frecled,  lu  accordiuice 
with  a  tefetomcntary  provision,  for  C*  Cestius,  the 
*on  of  Luciuk  who  had  boen  Epulo,  Pfru^tor,  Tri- 
bune of  the  plcbi,  and  on*  of  the  seven  Epulonei  i 
and  from  another  iaiciiptioii  on  it,  in  which  the 
namea  of  M.  Valeritia  Metiallii  €orviiiu«  and  M. 
AfHppa  occur,  we  Imltu^  that  it  was  built  in  the 
ivigfi  of  Anpntui.  Whether  this  C.  Cestius  is  to 
bi  Id^ittfiea  with  ome  of  the  peraous  of  this  naxae 
~  by  Cioero  [see  above.  No.  1],  aa  some 
wnttn  bare  supposed,  cannot  he  deti:r> 


The  autte  of  L.  Cettiai  ocean  on  two  coi&i, 
togetbtr  with  that  of  C.  Norhonus ;  but  who  these 
two  pvtioiia  were  i»  quite  uncertain,  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  U,  given  below :  the  obverse 
ivpreaents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  eLephant'i 
akin,  the  reverie  a  mUa  curulii  with  a  helmet  on 
th«  top  of  it.     (EckheU  r,  p,  ICd.) 


L.  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smjmfl,  langht 
At  Rome  a  few  yeata  before  the  commence- 
of  tbe  Chnstian  era.  He  wai  chiefly  cele- 
OQ  account  of  tbe  dedaiQAtions  which  he 
waa  wool  to  deliver  iu  pUces  of  public  retort  in 
tcfly  to  tbe  oatioiu  of  Cicero ;  hut  neither  Seneca 
nof  Qauiciliaii  ^cakt  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fivgpilKii  ^bift  irork*  btt  been  |n^«erved.  (Hiero- 
iqrB.  1^  Cknm,  Emi6,  wd  OK  csd. ;  Scnc^  Cb/s- 
irtm.  uu  pnef.,  Suamr,  vii, ;  Quiutil  3t.  5.  §  20  \ 
Heyer,  Orolor.  itmmm.  Fn^m,)  [W.  R.] 

CETUE'OUS,  the  nuae  of  a  patrician  £unilj 
of  tb«  Cornelia  geoa.  The  Esmilj  was  of  old  date. 
Tbcy  mem.  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fiiabioii  of  wear- 
ily ibcir  anna  bare^  to  which  Horaoo  alludet  id 
iba  worda  dttdmii  Cdhegi  (An  Pact,  50)^  and 
(ii.  543)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
No.  8]  thus,  eijaertiqm  mattm  veamia  CHheffL 
3.  M.  Coa.varau^  5L  r.  M.  n,  Cethvcub,  was 
uedile  in  u.  c  '213,  and  pontifex  maxiniua 
tho  saflaie  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  LentuJui^ ; 
*ycaelor  iu  211  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
in  209  with  P.  Semproniut  Tuditanua  ;  and 
with  the  same  caUeague  in  204.  In  the 
jnur  bo  commanded  m  proconiul  io  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  wbcro  with  the  praetor  Quiiitilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  HanniboU,  and  com- 
him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  b.c;  ld& 
2,  41,  irvu.  11,  jcxii.  11,  XXX.  18.) 
£B  was  ratiHl  very  high,  so  that  Knuiua 
bilB  tba  name  of  Suadoe  medulla  (ap.  Cjc, 
fAii  eonip.Bn«/.  IS^  and  Homce  twice 
bin  aa  an  aocieiit  authority  for  the  usage 
WOldA.  {E^itL  iL  2.  116,  An  PotL  50^ 
.!.  ad  l^.) 

iLTft  Lh  r.  M.  N.  Cbthkous,  com- 

.  iU  proconsul  in  n.  c.  200,  before 

bad  beciii  ai^dde.     Elected  oedile  in  his  absence 

csbibited  tba  gMiias  with  great  magnificence* 

c*  199.)    Ai  cowul  (a.  c.  197;,  he  defeated 


the  Insubrians  and  CenomaAiaas  tn  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  waa  cooior  in  l£^4 ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  iba  nait  youv  altar  holding  tbe 
lustrum,  he  went  aa  joint  comimiaioiier  with  iScipio 
African  us  mid  Minueiui  Rufua  to  mediate  between 
Masiniisa  and  CarthAge.  (Li v.  xxxL  49,  50, 
jcxjcii.  7,  27—30,  xxxiii.  25,  xxxir.  44,  62.) 

B*  P.  ConNKUus  L.  r.  P.n,  CaTHiioufi,cuml<i 
aedile  in  b.  c  187,  proctor  to  1(1.5,  and  consul  iu 
181.  The  grave  of  Nunui  was  discovered  in  bis 
consul Rhi p.  He  triuinphi''d  with  his  colleague 
BacbiuH  TamphiluA  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battt«}  had  b«en  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  gmnted  to  any  one  bifore.  In  173  he  was 
one  of  tlip  ten  cominiaaionffs  for  di riding  the  Li- 
giman  and  Gallic  Unds.  (Liv.  xxzix.  7,2ii,  xl  10; 
VaJ.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12  ;  Plin.  //.  M  nii.  13.  i.  27  ; 
Plut.  XuiH.  n  J  Liv.  xL  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  CoRNBLius  Cbthbgus,  pmetor  In  184 
B,  c.     {Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M<  CoitNSLars  C  p.  C.  I4«  CrTHxatfl,  wa» 
sent  in  EU  c  171  ai  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis* 
alpine  Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Casflina 
Longinui  had  left  hit  province.  In  169  he  waa 
triumvir  coloniae  dedaoecdae,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  citixens  at  Aquileia*  As  consul 
in  160  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xiiil  1,  17,  EpiL  46.) 

6.  L.  CoRNKLU's  Cbtuiwus,  ono  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (u.  c.  149)  by  L. 
Soibonius  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebty  to  irapeacK 
SiTv.  Sulpiiiua  Gidba  for  breach  of  bia  wora,  lit 
putting  some  of  tbe  Luntnniana  to  death,  and 
tolling  others  aa  alavea.  (Liv.  Epit,  49  i  Cic*  (U 
OrnL  i.  52,  Brui.  23,  ad  A(L  lii.  6.) 

7*  P.  CoHNKLRTS  Ckthimjiik,  a  friend  of  Mori  us, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (u.  c.  00)  ded  with 
the  younger  Mariui  into  Numidio,  but  retunied 
next  year  to  Rome  with  tho  beads  of  his  party. 
In  63,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C\  i.  60  £2,  BO.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  badi  life  and  otter  want 
of  hiith,  he  retAinod  graal  power  and  Influence 
even  after  SuUa'i*  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  juined 
tbe  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  laan  like 
himself,  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [A^TOKfira,  No. 
9] ;  nor  did  LucuUus  disdain  to  sue  Cethegus* 
coQcubinc  to  usq  bur  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
be  waa  soeking  to  obtain  tbe  ooromand  against 
Mitbridates.  tCic.  ParwL  v.  3{  Plut.  LmcuIL  5, 
6  ;  eomp.  Cic.  pro  OuenL  31.) 

8.  C*  CoKNBLius  Cbthwiiis,  one  of  Catiline's 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itsplf  In 
early  youth  (Ctc  pro  Stdi.  25) ;  the  heavy  debts 
ho  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  det* 
perate  political  attempt;  and  before  he  was  old 
enonsh  to  be  aedile,  ho  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catihna  (b.  c  63.)  When  bis  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentuias.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  tbe  leading  senators.  But  the  taidiniiit  of 
Lentulut  preventod  anything  being  dono,  Cotbogiia 
was  arrested  and  oondemiied  to  doath  with  tbt 
(»ther  conspicatort,  tbe  evidenco  against  hip  htUng 
the  sworIs  and  dogg^zi  which  he  had  ooUectad  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  teal 
which  he  hod  given  to  tho  Allohrogian  amhad^ 
sadors.  Cetbegtts  waa  a  bold,  lasb,  anlofpriai]^ 
man  (sim««  cesoaa  Oed^  LocftQ,  ii  64^  *,  tOUp^ 
Cic  in  Cat.  iv.  6) ;  and  if  tbe  chief  pai%  ifttt 
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C4ltJUn«!''s  departure,  hiul  ffillcti  la  Itiiu  iiiktcnd  of 
liciilukis  it  h  niore  tfimi  p<»««ilite  tlmt  Hotue 
wauld  hayo  l»cea  fir*d  and  julkged,  and  b^r  beat 
cUiatortB  murd^ft-d*  (8»vll.  Ctr^  17,  4() — jO,  55; 
Cic,  iV*  CW*  jii.  3,  b—l^pro  SutL  6,  '25,  A:c^  pott 
lied,  iti  Set*.  4,  pro  Domo,  24 ;  Appian,  IJ,  C,  iL 
2—5,  &c,  15,)  [H,  G.  U] 

eEYX(KiJui),  lord  of  T^^chi^  was  connected 

by  Cneridship  with  Ilemclct.      Yle  wa&  the  fallier 

of    Hij^ixtius    who    fell    in    bntttu    %htjnft    im 

the   ally    of    nfiticli!*.      (Aprtllod.   ii.    7.    §   6, 

&c«)     Acicording  la  othere,  Ccyx  was  a  nephew  of 

Hcrack*!,  who  built  for  him  the  town  of  Trachin. 

Mii1l<'r  {Dar,  iL  11.  §  3,  coinp.  i.  3.  §  5)  fuppo»cs 

that  the  marHa^G  of  Cejit  and  hU  ccnnejrion  vrith 

HemcUi  were  subjects  of  ancicint  poetii*»     [L.  S,] 

CilA'BRIAS(Xttffpiai),  the  Athenian  general, 

Yuaket  hii  iir»t  appearance  in  hlAtory  as  the  inc* 

ctHiSur  of  Iphicratea  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 

nixm   force  nt  Corinth  in  B,  c.  3l)It,  nccording  to 

Diodom*  (li?*  92),  who   place*  ii,  however^  at 

leofit  a  y^r  too  ttoon^  tioce  it  \va«  in  39*2  tbat 

Iphicratei,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 

Morn.     (Sec  Xen.  IML  iv.  8.  §  ^4  ;  Schneid.  ad 

^Vw.  HelL  U.  5.  §  19.)     In  B.  a  388,  oa  hi*  way 

tit  Cyprus  to  aid   Evagoras  against  the  Perttans, 

Chabriaa  landed   in    Aeglna,  and  ^^zdned  by  an 

anibaficadtf  a  deciitivc  victory  over  tke  Spartan^ 

%ho  lost  theif  ciKmmandt^r  Oorgopaa  in  the  cn- 

gikgemont.     The  consequence  of  bis  succeas  wai, 

that  the  Atbctiian*  were  deliTered  for  a  time  from 

viio  annoyanee  to  which  ibey  bad  been  subjected 

fmm  Aeigitia  by  tbe  Spartmia  and   Aeginetans. 

(Xen.  I/elL  V.  L  §  10,  &c;    comp.  ir,  8.  §  24  ; 

Polyaen*  iii.   10;    Dem.  c^  Ltpt,  p,  479,  ud  f\n>) 

III  &  c.  378  be  was  joined  with  Timotbetu  and 

Callistratus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 

wcie  despatched   to   the  aid   of  The  bet  ogninst 

Agoiilaiis,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  tbis  cam- 

palgn   that  be   adopted   for  the   Hnt   time  that 

manoDUTTe  for  whieo  be  become  so  oelebmted, — 

ordeting  biJi  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 

speani  pointed  against  tbe  enemy  and  their  shields 

reiting  on  one  knee.    The  attitude  was  a  formidable 

one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  renture  to  charge. 

A  itfttna  woi  af^rwards  erected  at  Athens  to 

Cbahriaa  in  the  potturo  abore  described.     (Xen. 

htlL  V.  4.  §  34,  tie ;  Diod.  xv.  32,  33 ;  Polyaen. 

iL  1 1  Dem.  c.  lept.  I.  c  ;  Ari»L  /?A*rf.  iil  MK  i7,} 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  '  n  necepLed 

the  oflFbr  of  Acori«,    king  lo  act  ai 

genenU  of  the  merccnarit'*  i..  .   h.C' against 

the  Persians:  tbe  Athenlitit,   however,  rectilled 

him  on  tbe  remonstrance  of  Fhfimaliiuat.     (UiiNi 

XT^  29.)     0ut  other  di$tincti»ii  m^^ailed  htm,  of  a 

leat  equivocal  nature »  and  in  the  aeri-ice  of  bit  owti 

country.     The  Lai-edaemouiaua  hiid  wul  out  Pollis 

with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  olf  from  Aih<;tis  her 

•applies  of  com.     Cbabrio*,  Itetug  appointed  to  act 

agttintt  him  with  more  than  80  triivnics,  proceeded 

to  be^ge  Naxos^  and,  the  Liiceduemonians  coming 

tip  10  relieve  it,  a  battle  eni»ucd  (Sept  9,  n.  «j^ 

37^),  in  which  the  Atheni;tjis  gamed  a  decisive 

»nd  im|>ortant  victory,— the  hrst  they  had  won 

with  their  own  ship*  tince  the  Pa)op«iiiietiMi  war. 

According  to  liiodorus,  the  whole  of  the  Laeada»- 

tnoniun  fleet  njtght  have  bewi  easily  destroyed, 

hmi  not  Cbabriiu  hern  warned  by  the  recollection 

of  Arginasne  to  tcM»k  before  everytbtng  t^^  the  mv- 

iii«r  u(  his  own  men  Hwd  th«  wn»cki^    (Xrn.  /A /A 
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1 1 J  IVni.  e*  Aridner.  pv  tfttdj 
CumilL  19,  (le  Gti*r,  AiX*  7-> 
Cbabrias  was  joined  with  Iphw 
ins  in  the  t^minand  of  tha  foi 
Corcym  [tee  p.  577*  V\  x  and  cAiiy  ia  Xi  be  ki 
tbe  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  iM  Sf^ii  ^ 
reniKting  at  the  Isthmus  the  useond  isfuiaB  al  As 
Pelopnimesus  by  Epaminondaa^  aad  MfttlMi  As 
latu>r  in  an  attack  which  ba  Qiidt  «tt  Cniwifc 
(Xen.  HelL  viL  l.|§  15—19;  Diod.  xw.  fl,<«| 
Paus.  \x,  15.)  Two  yean  after  this  ^^  SMklt 
woa  involved  with  Calliatmtua  in  t^  aaenirtiv 
of  haviitg  caused  the  lo««  of  Ompoa  l»  AAm 
[CAi.LiiiTRATU8»  No,  .^]  (eump.  Dcttt.  *t  MM, 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  luggeata,  tluit  ihk  mm 
have  been  the  occaiiou  on  which  ha  «aa  <^^aiL 
ed  by  Plato,  according  to  tho  UM^dal*  'm  !!»• 
genes  Laertius  (iiL  24) — a  mggeitiiOB  wMeidss 
not  preclude  us  from  mppofing,  thftl  It  m  iln 
tbe  occasion  referred  to  hj  Atiatolla  (ittsCBLH 
§  7 ;  see  Clint.  /W.  ii.  p.  396,  ii«t«  m^udmib 
anno  395 ;  comp.  Diti-  *)f  Aak  «.  v» 
On  the  authority  of  Theopooapoa*  ve 
Cbabriaa  was  ever  but  too  glad  lo 
foreign  service,  not  only  becaoae  it  \^ 
opportunity  to  gratify  bis  luicurioiM  ^ 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoym&et  lai 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  expoied  at  Atea 
Accordingly  we  find  hini«  early  in  u.  c  9<}U  ^<i| 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tiicl>a%  littiv 
E^'pL,  who  was  in  rabclHoa  againai  Pecda.  iW 
king's  army  of  awreeoaiieo  waa  enCnulad  la  Af» 
«iLius,  who  bowever  deaerted  his  osuaa  fcr  ifcalil 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabriai  remainod  ttiUllM  ^ 
his  iirst  engagement  On  tbe  ooona  md  fsillitf 
the  war  there  ii  a  itnng«  diAcnpaM^  I 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch   on  tha   ona  ^ 

Diodorus  on  the  other.  fT^  -  - t,  ^gp^  ^ 

p.  532,  b.;  Nep.  t%abr.  •*;  Ptitd|^ 

37-,  Diod.  IV.  n^  113;   V,  ^ditrn)  k\m 

B.  c  358  Chabriiii  was  sent  to  vu^cvd  AtkeaadiAl 
as  commander  in  Thmri* ;  h»%  be  arrived  «tih  mii§ 
one  ship,  and  the  i  ^mt  tliiit< 

renounced  the  tr*  toad*  arttib 

dorus,  and  dmt^  a.  .......  „.^.  iu  conapat  fa  i 

most  uu^voumbli;  to  the  inteveata  of 
[  Ch  A  a  iDRSd  ttis.  ]  (Ihi  th«  bruiikinff  out  of  iha  ascal 
war  in  357,  Chare*  Hjtj  ap^nototed  to  commaiid  ifti 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabnas  was  joined  with  lis 
aa  admiral  of  the  lleel;  thoqgiii  i<«idif  tiC 
Nepos,  the  lattar  aoooaipniiied  VbmwBfftiMmmmi^ 
in  a  pnvAt^  r.iiuu.iiy.  At  the  ttoge  «C Cliioi^  ww 
was  r  ainn  of  tJ)e  war,  be  adtmii 

with  ^  *■  info  thr  harlioTTr,  bc^iov  iSw 

rest  of  tins  iUct,  and,  ^» '  limlilwt, 

he  rvlnsed  to  luive  hts  I  .   ii,  mk 

fell  fighting.  (Diod.  rvi.  *  ,  -ip-  *  /.u.r,  4j  l^tm, 
u.Leyt,  p.  481.)  Piuuuch  tcUs  us,  thai  LliaAflw 
was  »luw  in  devinitij^  and  somewhat  nak  lata^ 
cuting,  aj}d  that  boih  defects  wvrp  fStm  ii  mmm 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  lu>  j 
Pbocion.  Yet  his  deaUi  se«na  to  biva  Imm  m  i 
losa  to  Atheni,  Ilia  piivala  qnalitte^ 
standing  the  tendaiwy  to  prafltf^'-  -'f-iTtla^piBw 
which  haa  been  menyuoed  ab<  iitHsrify 

of  Theopompua,  were  at  l«a*L  l<  affwil 

and  permanently  retain  the  &i(UMl4up  uf  Phitisw. 
Hit  public  servk'cs  were  rewarded  wklh  tiw  |nn* 

].        t  '-'v^i  and  ihacoMii^ 
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was  •oeceflsfbll J  adrocated  bj  Demostbenes  in  b.c 
355.  (Plat  Phoc  6,  7 ;  Dcm.  c.  Lept.  pp.  479— 
483.)  Pauaaniai  (l  29)  q>eakB  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabrias  as  lying  between  thoae  of  Pericles  and 
Phormion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca- 
demy. [E.  E.] 

CHAE'REA,  a  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  the 
emperor  Caligala,  was  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
spire against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
^irit  and  lore  of  libeny,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
fiiTour  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des- 
truction, and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
peror, who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  giving  through 
liim  such  watchwords  as  Venut  and  Priapus.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinus 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac- 
tion. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
conspirators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Chaerea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  A.  D.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gu1a*8  wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
supported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consnk  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
UberUf,  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
pat  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  fiite  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea^s  own  desire,  the 
sword  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Josephus,  Aid.  Jud,  xix. 
1-4  ;  Sueton.  0%.  56-58,  Cland,  1 1  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29 ;  Zonaras,  xi  7;  Seneca,  dt  CvnsL  18 ; 
AureL  Vict  Oies.  a)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  {Xupias),  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Archestratns,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  &  c.  411.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
government;  but  Chaereas  himself  escaping,  re- 
tomed  to  Samoa,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
ef  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  in  fitvour  of  democracy 
under  Thiasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  (Thuc.  viii. 
74,  86.) 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
Jpeakingof  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
in  B.  c.  2)9,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers'  shops,  Kovptajciis 
Kol  wwi^fiov  \aXtas.  (Polyb.  iii.  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  wriU'T  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
32,  d.),  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
preceding  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  E.] 
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CHAE'REAS,  artists.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  made  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  father  Phibpl  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith.  Xatp4as  6  xf^o^^f^^^  ^  k^^ 
vtarov  iroiKlKos,  (Luciaii,  Lea^h.  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  fineedman  of  some  C.  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roscius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavins,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roscius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  firom  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaereas,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffs.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (proQ.Poscio) 
partially  extant  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  fuU  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff.    (See  especially  c.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (XatftKpdrns),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  3.)      [E.  E.] 

CHAERF/MON  {Xaifr^fiuv).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Frogs.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43,  c.)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  ktter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporaVy. 
(Athen.  xl  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  implies  that  Chaeremon  was  alive. 
{RheL  ii.  23, 24,  iii.  12;  Problem,  iii.  16 ;  Poet,  I 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writers  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon flpurished  may  be  fixed  about  b.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assum(>d 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs,  tlmt 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  whicli  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fnigmonts  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Chae- 
remon ^s  plays  shew,  that  he  seldom  aime' 
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^urotc  snd  moiml  gmndeur  of  the  old  trngedf*  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  objecta  nttd 
ftccnes  properly  Iwlonging  to  hii  fnilijecl,  but  du- 
•cription  iu traduced  solely  to  afibrd  pleiLBure,  and 
th^it  gi'nemlly  of  a  uDsiial  kind,  lie  eiprakilly 
luxiiriaUM  in  the  de«cnption  of  llowen  aod  of  fi^ 
ui&le  bcuuty.  Hit  deM^riptioni  belong  to  the  datt 
which  Amtotlo  dmracUirixea  lu  dp><d  ^pn  and  ai 
fij^t  ^OtKo.  Mifrf  imv&tfTtKdn  The  approach  to 
cocoedy^  by  the  inifodiictioii  of  tcenei  from  common 
lUik  and  that  oven  in  a  burleiqat  manner,  of  which 
wo  bliva  a  ttriking  exiunplo  b  the  Ak$gtu  of  Eu- 
Boidot,  feemt  to  have  been  carried  still  further  by 
Cnaeiviiion  ;  and  it  i«  probably  for  tln«  reason  that 
he  ift  mentianisd  ai  a  mutk  poet  by  Suidai,  Eudocta^ 
and  the  Scholiaat  on  Arij»L  RJtH.  iii.  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  diActituon  of  thii  point,  see  Meintke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  quc«tion  hoa  been 
iau«ed«  whether  Chaefemon'^i  tmgediea  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage*  They  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  &r  mora  descriptive  and  lyric  thaD  ditt- 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  itmywagcriKoi^  {Bhet.  iii. 
]2.  I  2.)  Bat  there  appears  lo  be  do  reason  for 
beUering  that  at  this  jxriod  diamaa  wera  written 
without  the  uUi^tion  of  bringiog  tbem  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened^  is  Ux,U  that  they  were 
not  lepreseutod  ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aiittotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  comparaiive  fitness 
of  »4jinti  draniaft  jfor  acting  and  of  others  for  readbg. 
J  t  is  by  no  means  iniprtil>able  that  the  play^  of 
CliMf«DMm  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
ii  na  roemtiou  of  his  name  in  the  SiScurKoAicu.  The 
Ibl lowing  are  the  plays  of  Chacnrmon  of  which 
fragments  are  prt'Aerved  ;  'AA^ori^oui,  'AxiAAri^f 
€k«p(7iTeicT(Wf  or  tHpo-^rt^f  (a  ttUe  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  i^proaching  stiU 
nearvr  to  a  comedy),  Ai^itfot,  8i^<mtJ,  *Iw, 
MiFvOif  *05wr<rfiJj  Tpav^tiau  OiVfiJf,  and  ISAif- 
ratfpot.  It  iii  very  doubtlul  whether  the  list  was 
a  tmgedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  (Poe<.  w  1 2»  or  9«  ed.  Hitter)  oalls  it 
fiuerrjv  J^iff^fajf  l{  dwdt^w  roiv  ^Urpur  (com p. 
xxiv,  1 1,  or<i),and  Athcaa<»u*  (xiii,  p,606,  e)  says  of 
it  iw^p  Bpdfia  TraKvfj.trp^if  4a^i^  The  ftagments  of 
Chaeremon  hare  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
OD  the  poet,  br  H.  Bartach,  4to.  Mfigunt.  1843, 

Tbens  are  three  epigixros  aicribed  to  Chaeramoo 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  AuaL  il  &&i 
Jaeoba,  ii.  SS)^  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  ArgiTcs  for  Thyrea.  (Herod*  i. 
tf'i*)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  tlic  Cor&rta 
of  Melos^er  also  shews  iHat  he  was  an  aneieul 
poet.  There  seems^  therefure,  no  reason  to  dotibl 
that  he  waa  the  same  as  the  trngic  poet.  The 
third  ffpignun  nitn  to  an  unknown  omtur  Eutmlua, 
the  son  of  AthimigoiBSb 

(VVVkker,  Die  Gritck.  Troff.  &t  iii.  pp.  1083— 
1095  ;  Meineke,  Uki.  CWf.  Com.  GroM,  pp.  517— 

^  52 1  ;  Ritter»  Aimot.  m  Arui,  Fogi,  p.  B7 ;  Hee- 
rcn,  tM  C/uuremtme  Tra/f,  I'U,  Gra»o^ ;  Jacobs^ 
jiditttameniu  Animadv.  la  Alkm»  p.  325,  &c. ; 
Birtsch,  D«  Okaurmmmo  i'otit*  TruJah) 

2.     Of  Alejcandiu,   a    Stoic   |duloiopher   and 
Nil  and   an   historical   writer,  was   lite 

'  chief  Ubnuiui  of  the  Alexandrian  Ubrary,  or  at 
Ivast  of  that  part  of  it  whtah  waa  kept  in  the 
Un}i}>le  uf  Sempis.  lie  i«  caUid  Uftqffa^t^tafr^^u 
that  tfi^  k'M'prr  mxA  rx|MMinder  «if  the  laeredl  bonks, 
(Ti^-ta,  in  /Urn,  JL  p.  ll»J*.  II,  28,  p.  NG.  ItJ ; 
^J*fwy^£t'<Mjf*  V.  lu.)    lie  waa  the  teaclier 
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of  DionyiioB  of  Alexandria,  wko 
and  who  flourished  i^om  the  time  ef  KaM  ta  Khtt 
of  Trajan.  (Siiid.  s;  r.  Afai4irief  'AAi|w%rfi.) 
This  Axes  his  data  to  the  fint  h^lf  «ril»40l«»- 
taiy  afU:r  Christ  i  and  this  »  itmiumiA  bf  ^ 
OMntioo  of  him  in  connexion  vitli  Cmnlia 
(Suld.  t.  V.  ^apiyfvnt ;  Kuseb.  Httt,  Em  fi  \%\ 
lie  accompanitnl  AeJius  Oallna  in  Wm  < 
ap  ICgypt  [Callus],  '  ^  _ 
of  his  astTonemieal  knowiedfei  bat  i 
ridictik  on  •ceount  of  hia  ^pieaBMS  (Staik  im 
p.  80$) :  but  tlie  snspidan  «f  Fabfirma,  1^  llfa 
account  refers  to  a  ditfereot  petiaw,  ta  jw ihaps  ■§ 
altogether  groan dlesa.  (BM.  Qrmm.  m,  ft  UC} 
He  was  afterwaFda  called  to  Remitp  mad.  hmm 
the  preceptor  ol  Nero,  Itt  eoi^*'****"^  ^'^  ^'^ 
anderof  Aegae.    (Suid.  #.  e.  *AA46»4^  Al)flia) 

1.  Hi*  chirf  work  was  m  luiloisr  il  %n( 
which  embraced  both  ita  sMved  wmA  profailb 
tory.  An  inlaresliQf  Smffomfk  iwtfmt^a^  As 
E;^tian  prieeta  k  pwMwd  hf  Poryh^py  (• 
AMnenl.  iv.  6)  and  Jefosne  («•  JbeasasaBM,  k\ 
lie  also  wrote^  %  On  UienglyphM  (tiy»)*i<w4. 
Said.  f.  e.  ^^lepoyAu^imC  and  .Tfa^>4>'s*'X  ^  Ua 
Comets  (ir«^  trnpaftrm^  Driven.  <u  Orfa  i  M :  |9 
faape  in  Seneca,  QitattL  Nai,  tiL  fi,  mm  mM 
read  CkacTtnum  fat  Ck»nmamdm'  ,*  b«t  iMi  ^  Ml 
certain,  for  Charinumder  it  nciitMBed  hf  Ffe|M 
lib.  Tii.  p.  247).  4.  A  gmuaaiicMi  wtAm  ^ 
ffwUtrtuf»^  whkh  iaqneted  byApiiHwiyii  (B^ 
ker,  Ane^oL  Graa.  li.  28,  p^  5]5«,  l$Jf 

As  an  hiitoriaa,  ChaenoMiQ  in  d^ttffd  kfi^ 
sephas  with  wilful  Csleaheod  {e,  Apm^  ct^jS^  11> 
This  ciiarge  seems  to  be  not  aiiliiniilaii,  ^  l» 
sides  the  pcoela  of  li  alleged  liy  im 
informed  by  Tsetses  ( fJhU.  v.  <S),  1^ 
stated  that  the  phneuix  lived  70UO  i 

Of  his  philosophical  riews  we  ettly  kmm  W^ 
he  was  a  Siok^  and  thai  ha  waa  the  iMAcvif  An 
party  which  expkined  the  Gmiifli  laliplm  Qw 
tem  oa  a  mere  allegocy  of  the  weaUp  af  m^m^ 
aa  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (  if4^mm  dvp«) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  laWMJnWih.  fiii 
works  were  itudled  by  Orifea»  (SbU^  &^*I%s 
yi^i;  Euicb.  Hi^,  i^.  ri.  1^.)  Maflkl  (li 
5G)  wrote  an  epigntm  upon  liiaa,  (feMM^A 
Scripi.  HitL  FkUm.  p.  20«  ;  Brwcker*  Bm^  CML 
PkiL  iL  pw  543,  &c* ;  Kr^iger,  lii^  Pitim  JM 
pw  4U7  s  VotthyL  tk  liiH,  (Mm.  pp^  3tt^  3Mk 
ed.  Weetennann.)  |F,  t&| 

ClIA'RMAI>AS,thephikmki9.  tCwjnw^ 
No.  il 

CHAEUl  i^aTtift,    (HHoraaam} 

CHA  KM ;  Xaift^<^)^  o|  ikn  Al^M 

dem  us  of  'Styti*- 1 1  ti  *,  .-&  u  i^pW  and  ftjead  tt  I 
b  said  by  Xenefihoa  to  bs«9  ttmaitd  kit  i 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  Aand  ndeiiiiMp  ta  li  <» 
rived  from  thea^  and  to  h*w  mmmm^fi^mk  im  fca 
pnctiae  hia  maatatV  prtvcpia.  Wmm  ifc»  mmmi 
notices  of  him  in  XenonKon  and  t*tali^  lia  ^f^Mi 
to  have  been  ft  mm  m  vniy  wsas  isifim^  p^ 
liarly  i«Of|MEkk  of  aidtMMAt^  milk  m  ifsdi  d 
high  and  ^enavoaa  oaiditii^  tad  ol  gnm  mme 
m  everything  thai  bt  mndiftaak^  He  ii  Si»  litf 
ini]uin9d  of  the  Delphte  oncle  wiui  mm^  lia  wkt^ 
oi  men,  and  received  tJie  fiwnoai  i 

2o^f  JefenAift'  fftfdrtpm  If  J 

dwifSi^  91  ffdmpe : 
The  freqoenft  notJeae  of  kkm  In  < 
that  he  wmt  highlr  dkriagnklw^  in  iIm  %^dd 
Sooutetj  white  -  - 


ilrdiediifQ 
ttooi  tli« 
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wvKTfpls  and  mi^wos,  by  which  he  was  known, 
and  the  Arittophanic  allasions  to  his  weakness  and 
his  sallow  complexion  (Vesp.  1413,  ywaiKl  4ouc<is 
dwf^ipri ;  comp.  Nub,  496),  it  appears  that  he  in- 
jured his  health  by  intense  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.  c.  403.  (PUt  JpoL  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  passage  just  refierred  to  it  appears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  Uie  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  a  a 
399.  (Xen.  Afem,  i.  2.  §  48,  ii.  3 ;  PUt  a*arm, 
p.  153,  Cforp.  pp.  447,  448 ;  Stallb.  ad  Plat.  Apol. 
p,  21,  a. ;  Athen.  t.  p.  218;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
145,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296,  1564;  Schol.  ad 
U.oe.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintns,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  §  4, 
ad  Fbnk  xiL  22,  30,  ad  AU,  iv.  7,  t.  4.) 

CH  AERIS  (Xorpw).  1.  A  flute-player  and  har- 
per at  Athena,  who  seems  to  hare  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 
{Adu  16,  831,  ycur,  916,  ^v.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
kam,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the'AYpioi  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  327)  and,— for  there 
■eems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  different  person, 
— by  Cratinus  in  the  N|fte<rij. 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalerus  (ap,  Txelz,  ProUgom,  ad 
LjfCf^r. ;  see  Fabric.  BiU,  Grate,  vi.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (father  of  Apollonius,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
HomcT,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pro- 
betbly  contemporary  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  i.  p.  508,  iL  pp.  84,  396,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  vl  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xaifwy),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Thero,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Paus.  ix.  40. 
i  3  ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  Xaip^tia ;  Plut.  SuUa, 
17.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAERON  (Xaipuv),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  a  a  183  as  the  rcpresen- 
tatiTe  of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  Chacron*s  mission  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
xxir.  4;  Li  v.  xxxix.  48 ;  comp.  Plut  Philop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  a.  a  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemoii  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxv.  2 ;  Liv.  xL 
2,  20.)  Poly  bins  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  deniagogue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  uie  ensuing  year  wieldbg  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  unjustly  sei/.ed,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  ApoUonides  and  other 
commissionera  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ct'edings  and  examine  the  public  accounts;  but 
Chaeron  had  ApoUonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cast 
into  prison.     (Polyb.  xxv.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (XofpwF),  a  man  of  Megalopolis, 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c.  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut  Alea,  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (ircpl  ruv  irp6t  *AX4^.  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa- 
bric. BibL  Graec  b.  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athenaeus  (xi  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  nave  conducted  himself  very  tyranically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  daves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plated  principles  m  the  **  Republic"^  and 
the  "Laws."  [E.  E.] 

CH A'LCIDEUS  (XoAiciJe^s),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.  c.  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Alcibiadcs  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridas,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraeeus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegaean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  Uie  revolt  first  of  Cliios, 
Erythrae,  and  Clazomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet,  of  Teos;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  From 
this  time  Chalcideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginnmg  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalcideus'  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffected  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  I^esbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  &  c)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc.  viii.  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCl'DIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Fir  ClaHt- 
timusy  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  veiy 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  Ho  wrote  an  "  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prioris  Timaei  Platonici,** 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hosius, 
whom  Darth  and  othere  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  A.  d.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  chureh  at 
Carthage;  Fulgcntius  Phinciadcs  dedicates  hit 
tracts  '*  Allcgoria  librorum  Virgilii**  and  **  De 
prisco  Sermoue"  to  a  Chalcidius,  who  may  be  the 
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person  whom  we  are  now  discusBing,  and  calls  him 
**  Levitanim  Sanctissimus ;"  but  in  reality  it  is 
impossible  to  discorer  from  internal  evidence  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  tliat  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  digni6cd  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Augustinas  Jus- 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Badius 
Ascensius,  Paris,  fol.  1520,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fragments  of 
Cicero^s  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1363;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Meursius ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fubricius, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytus. 
I'he  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
BodU'ian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Histor,  Liter,  Ecdes.  Script,  vol.  i. 
p.  109,  ed.  Basil.  ;  Barthius,  Adv.  xxii.  16,  xlviii. 
8  ;  Funccius,  De  iaerti  ao  dearpita  Linguae  I^or 
tinae  Sencctute^  c  ix.  §  5 ;  Brucker,  Hisior.  Crit, 
rhilwt.  vol.  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  132-2.)       [\V.  R,] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XoXkIoucos),  **  Uie  goddess 
of  tlic  brazen  house,**  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  believed  to 
have  l>een  commenced  by  Tyndareus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Oituidas.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Ncp.  Paus.  6;  Polyb.  iv.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chalcioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
see  Dut.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  XoKkwUio.  [L.  S.] 

CHALCrOPE  (XaKKuimi).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylus  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thessalus.  (Hon.  11,  ii. 
679  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCIS  (XoAk/j),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalcis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curctes  and 
Corybantos,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (Schol.  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  //.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)      [L.  S.J 

CHALCOCO'NDVLES,  or,  bv  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LACNICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'US  ifioSvucos  or  NtKuAcfof  XoKKOKovZvKris  or 
XaAKoy9uAi7(),  a  Byziuitine  historian  of  the  tif- 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Palaeologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Miinid  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1 446.  Ilamborger  {CieUhrie 
Nachrichten  von  beruhmten  Marnurn^  ^c.  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  Ix'en 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  later,  as  Vosbius  thinks 
(7>  IIUt»iricut  fr'rti/rrw,  ii.  30).  Clmicocondyle«, 
who  uus  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  liibtury 


CHALCOCONDYLES. 

of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  DyDft- 
tine  empire,  which  begins  with  the  year  12Sr«]s 
and  goes  down  to  the  conqnett  of  CoiintJi  aad  ibc 
invasion  of  the  Peloponneeua  by  the  Tnzks  in  146X 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Cnnttintineple  bj 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Chakocondylei,  s  ■tMesima 
of  great  experience  and  of  ezteoeiTe  Icaniing.  is  i 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  style  it  interefltini 
and  attractiTe,  and  whoee  wwk  is  one  of  the  mort 
important  sources  for  th>  histoxr  of  tlie  decline  tai 
&11  of  the  Greek  empire.  His  wofk,  hovem^ 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  veij 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  seveial  instanrrs  tkt 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of  difSu«nt  eaiji» 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  nrrssinBiHv, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  littk  csiefcr 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Anslhcr 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  <Usp]ay  <n  natters  vkiek 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  n^ 
ject,  and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  I* 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  But  if  ikej 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  sit 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  tW 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  cipe> 
cially  with  regard  to  history,  geography,  sod 
ethnography.  Amon|;  these  episodes  th^  is  s 
most  interesting  descnption  of  the  greater  fon  4 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  tjtkd 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  traTels  of  srvosl  4 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  «a> 
turies.  (ii.  pp.  36 — 50,  ed.  Paris.)  He  says  tbt 
Germany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  aad 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartcssus  (f)  in  the  Py- 
renees (!!);  but  ho  obeerves  with  great  jastaess, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  nnder  one  hesd, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation;  tkst 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towM 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry;  that  iW 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
success ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powder,  sad 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  tres^ 
ing  of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  trsosUnoa 
and  notes  in  Freherus^'CoiTNis  Script  Rer.Gens." 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  opposite  ts 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  iW 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  luitfd 
under  one  government ;  he  mentions  the  femlkj 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  dimate,  the  msss- 
focture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  flourishing  tnde 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (XoMw^\,  His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  their  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  Mp 
that  tlieir  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  ssy 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  Engiisb 
language  with  the  Irish.  He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  us  to  the  natioa  st 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nohlfs ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristocxacr 
were  well  known  to  him.  At  that  time  strsngtn 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  EngUcd 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  hundred  yean  hiirf 
moved  the  sympathizing  heart  of  the  learned  Ens- 
mus  Hoterodamus,  and  caused  him  to  expnas  hit 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Faustus  .\i>- 
drelinus  :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  drprs^ri 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witneM  but  pmbaKj  w 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  Kundoloua  ai-i 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  ki:>dn<««^ 
Tile  principal  M5>S.  of  Chalcocuudvles  arc  iai-« 
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la  tlie  llndleuuif  in  the  Ubranea  of  tlie  EscnrutK 
And  of  Naptetf  In  the  Uihl.  Latirentiana  at  Fki>^ 
■kmca,  tevenl  in  the  royal  libnLry  at  Munich  and 
■l  the  roy^  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for- 
"ta»  Coi^n  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
Hbnry  «  PbHa.  The  hiitory  of  Chaloocondylea  vrm 
fini  publialied  in   Latin  tnmiJationff  the  first  of 
vhich  i«  tbut  of  Con  nidus  Cbuspnis  of  Zlineh, 
Buel,  1556,  foL;  the  »miie  corrrctcd!  and  companHl 
with  an  unedited  tirui^Litlon  of  Phiiippuj  Gunde- 
lfa«  appended  to  the  edition  of  NicepbuniB  Gtvgo- 
US*  ibid.  1562,  foL;  the  same  together  with  Lutin 
tnnilBtiosti  of  Zonana,  Nicetas,  and  Nicpphom& 
Orafora*,  Fnuikforl  on-tbeKMnin,  1568,  foL     The 
OR«k  text  wai  fint  publiihed,  with  the  tmnAla- 
tioa  and  notes  of  ClaiLBcrua,   and  the  works  of 
■iikrpfaoTtia  Gx^Moras  and  Oeoi;giu«  AcropoUca,  at 
^hmeva,  1615,  fill.    Fabrot  perused   this  edition 
^pr  kia  own,  wkbh  bebogs  to  the  Paris  coUectiun 
AT  the  Bysantine  historianB  ( 1 650,  fol);  be  colkted 
tvo  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Pam,  and  cor- 
rected both   the  tert  and  the  tnuulalton  of  the 
b  fHiition  ;  he  added  the  history  of  Ducats  a 
and  a  Latin  tnmshitian  of  the  Gennoii 
by  John  Oaadier*  called  SpiegcU  of  a 
klab  M&  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history* 
be  French  tmnilntlon  of  Chalcocondyles  by  BLiise 
I  Vigcntre,  was  edited  and  continued  at  firsi  by 
TbonnaA,  a  dull  «Titer  and  tin    equivacnl 

^  and  aflter  him  by  MejteJni,  who  conlintied 

llbfr^««rk  down  to  the  year  Ititil.  This  Inttcr 
«ditioo,  which  is  in  tbe  libfary  of  the  Briiifth  Mu 
wnm,  is  a  useful  book.  None  of  tbc^  editions  U 
•atia&ctory  :  the  text  is  »tiil  suscepuble  of  corree- 
tlCM]*k  and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
iddn^om,  a*  the  different  M$8.  have  not  all  been 
fldfaiid.  Besidei,  we  mint  a  gnod  oammentory, 
«MA  wiU  preeent  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
levUaof  it  are  already  given  in  the  cxcdleiit  notes 
of  Baron  Ton  Hanuner-Purgstnil  to  the  fimt  and 
•eoQod  voluiDcs  of  his  work  citt^d  below*  From 
thcaa  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baroit  we  learn,  that  be  conftiders  Chidcocondyles 
AS  a  trostworthy  historian«  and  that  the  reproach 
€i  cndnlitj  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
iboald  be  eonfined  to  his  geographical  and  hifito- 
Mhl  knowledge  of  Western  Enrcpe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  tlie  llonn  collection  of 
the  Bynn tines  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  com- 
maHtary.  (Fabric.  /^eW,  G?fn<«.  vii.  pp.  793— 795  j 
"-Purgtitail*  CfaakiiAi^  dtt*  OtnnfmisdteH 
,  ToL  i,  p.  469,  iL  p.  83.)  [W.  P.] 

CHALCO'DON  fXaMfaiJw*^).  L  A  son  of 
Absa»  king  of  the  ChuJcidiiuis  in  Euboea.  Ho  was 
dais  bj  Aniphitxyon  in  a  battle  again»t  thel*hel»aiifi^ 
■id  bu  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pun- 
HDiaa.  (viii.  15.  §  3;  Eustatb. oJ //ow.  p,  *2U1.) 

2.  A  Coon  who  wounded  Hemcles  in  a  light  at 
a^l.  (ApoUod.  ii*  7.  §  1.)  Thcoerittu  (vii.  6 J 
M&i  biM  Cllalc4»n.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
I  Oif  this  name*  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  ^  5,  iii. 
Paua.  tL  21.  $  7,  viii.  15.  %  3;  Ham. 
iL  741,  iv*463.)  [U  aj 

I  CHALCON  (XiAKow').  L  [CiiALcanoN»NorZ] 
\  2.  A   wesiithy  Myrmidon,  ozid  £ither  of  Bar 
ydes.     (HoRL.  //.  xvL  594,  d££.) 
I  2.  Of  Cyparissas,  tbe  ihield-bearer  of  Antilo^ 
Ho  was  in  love  with  tbe  Amaaon  Pen  the- 
but  on  hastening  tu  her  Assi&tonee  he  wm 
by  AchiJIe*,  und  the  Grcn-k*  nailed  his  body 
t£u»tath.  ad  iluiH.  p.  UM.)   [L  i^.'j 
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CnALCO^STlTENES.  L  A  statuarj-  In  broiite, 
wliii  matle  statues  of  cofnuedkns  and  athletes. 
(Flin.  //.  X.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  |  27.) 

2,  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unbunit  clay  {crutta  opcfa^  Plin.  H.  N,  xxitv.  12» 
ft.  45).  The  stattment  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cerar 
moicns  was  so  colled  fn:>ni  his  place  of  work  bailing 
been  in  it»  though  incorrect,  seems  however  lo  point 
out  the  great  antitpiity  of  the  artist*  It  is  possi- 
bkv  but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  pa««ages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  *aiue  person.  IP»  S.J 

CHALINI'TIS  (XaAjvrrij),  the  tamer  of 
hor»cs  by  mmns  of  the  bridle  (;i£;aAjv<Jr),  n  sur* 
name  of  Albena»  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth,  In  order  to  aiX^ount  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,,  that  she  tamed  Pegnsus  and  gare  bim  to 
Bellerophontes,  although  the  general  chomcter  of 
the  grjddess  is  autlicicnt  to  explain  tht<  Rumanie. 
(Paujs.  ii.  4.  §  1  ;  comp,  AruKNA.)  [L.  8. J 

CHAMAE'LKON  (Xb^*A^«k),  a  Poripatciic 
phibsophcr  of  Heraeleia  on  the  Pont  us,  wjis  one  of 
the  immeduite  disciples  of  Aristotle*  He  wrote 
works  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  wtpl  *AvaKphtnos^  irtfA  2air^iff,  wtpl 
XifiMViBou^  iTfpl  0t(r)rj!5o«,  w*pl  A*Vx»)Aav,  irtpl 
Ad<TOv^  wepi  TIn'Jiapou,  Wfp^  2TTjo-t;^J^>ot'.  He  ali»o 
wrote  on  the  Hind,  and  on  Comedy  (tt^pI  *fw>4M5*ar), 
In  this  luj9t  work  he  treated^  nmong  other  subjects, 
of  the  diiyces  of  comedy.  (Alhen.  xiv»  p,  tt'2%  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Atheuaeus  (ix.  p,  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  Trtp't  r^i  dpx^^^  Ktu/u^S/oj,  whii:h  is 
nko  the  title  of  a  work  by  ibo  Peripatetic  pliilo go- 
pher Emnelus.  (Meineke^  as  quoted  k'low.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  ho  wrote  on  iiesiod,  for 
Diogenes  says, that  Cbamaeleon  accused  Humcleides 
Ponticiis  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  ron'- 
ceniiiig  Homer  and  HeBicxL  (v.  6.  §  92.)  Tbe 
abovo  works  were  probably  both  htogrnphical  and 
critical.  He  al^o  wrote  works  entitled  ircpi  dfcur, 
and  wtpl  ffa-rv/xiiP,  and  some  moral  treatiseA^  »ffl 
)j[90*^r  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastu^), 
wpoTp€-wiK6t^^  and  vipi  fJdris.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preservi^  by  Albenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (lonsius,  Scrt/>L  /h>L 
Pkiloi.  L  17;  Voss.  d&  Hia*  Graec,  p.  413,  ^h], 
Westermann ;  Bockb,  Prarf.  ad  PintL  SckoL  p,i^r, 
Meineke,  Hist,  CriL  Com,  GroM.  p.  8.)       [P,  fe  J 

CHAMYNE  (Xo^wi-T)),  a  surname  of  Demeter 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  cither  fmm  the  enrth 
having  uponed  (x«Jf«'«^)  at  that  place  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  CliamynuK,  to  whom  tbe  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Denieter  at  Elis  was  ascribed. 
(Pftus.  vi.  21.  §  K)  [L.  S.I 

CHAOS  (X^i),  the  ^ncont  and  infinite  spnci 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogniiios 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (Hes.  Jlunff, 
116)^  and  out  of  which  tbe  god^,  men,  and  all 
thing*  arose.  A  dilTerent  definition  of  Giaos  i» 
given  by  Ovid  {Mei.  i.  J,  &c.),  wb^  describes  it  as 
the  cunfu54^  nvum  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Hesiod^  Chooa  was  the  inotlier  of  Ercbos  and 
Nyx.  Sonu»  of  the  later  poets  use  llie  word  Chaua 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darknessi 
or  the  lower  world.  [L,  S,J 

CHAIIAX  (Xiitpot),  of  Pergamus,  on  hinioriiti 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  Urge  worksit  the  i>ne,  in 
forty  bookft^  called  'EAXf»»'iKa,  the  other  luuued 

Xpovutd,  of  w^i  ^    •'  -    ^   '      '         i 

by  Stephanus  )  : 

(vrdier  he  hici,,. 
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which  ia  oar  only  nuthontf  for  Kii  dale.  Suiditi 
quot^a  an  epigmm,  beginning 

wliich  givofl  his  country  aud  profession^  lie  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stephnnua  Byzantiniii. 
He  ia  raun tinned  by  Eungriua  [HigL  Ecti.  v»  exir.) 
among  those  historian  a  vrho  raised  fable  with  his- 
tory^  and  this  it  conRrmed  by  iha  nnonymoui 
writer  of  the  "  De  Rebui  Incredibilibus"  (cc  15» 
16).  (Comp.  Vostiui,  db  HisL  Graf<\  p,  414,  ed. 
Wett<?rmann.)  [O.  K.  L,  C] 

CHARAXUS  (Xdpa^os)  of  Mytilcne,  son  of 
Scamandronymus  and  brother  of  the  famoui  8np* 
phn,  fell  deipemtely  in  loTe  with  Rhodopit  the 
hetacm  at  Naucratis  in  EgjpU  fnasnmed  bef  from 
ilirery  for  a  krge  tarn  of  money,  and,  actording  to 
Siiidaa  (#.  p.  *I<iB^ftjy),  married  nor.  For  ihit,  Ha- 
rodotiti  tells  ii*,  he  wa«  vehemenlly  satiriied  by 
kii  aster  on  his  ret  am  to  Mytilt^nc!^  though  indl^ed 
the  paftsage  is  capoble  of  another  interpretation., 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  inffituated 
him  was  the  object  of  SapphoV  attack.  Aihenaeus, 
contradicting  Herodotua,  calU  the  hetaera  in  qaps- 
tion  Dorica ;  and  Suidos  telli  ns  (jr«  tr,  'Po^unriHos 
di^Biifitk)^  that  Doricha  %'as  the  name  whkh  Suppho 
eatled  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod,  ii.  135;  Suid. «.«. 
2«nr<^  ;  Athcn.  lail  pw  596,  b.;  Stmb.  XTii.  p.80tl; 
Muller,  LiL  o/Greooe^  ch.  xiii.  §  6;  Or.  Her,  xv» 
117.)  [E.EO 

CHARES  {XdfMit%  an  Athenian  gcnetnl,  who 
for  a  long  senet  of  yean  contrived  by  profuse  oor- 
mptfon  to  mnintain  bis  inHucnco  with  the  people, 
in  tpila  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We 
f^nt  hi?ar  of  him  in  b.  c.  3G7,  as  being  aent  to  thfi 
aid  of  tfie  PhlLisiann,  who  were  hard  pretted  bj 
the  Arcadians  and  Argites,  aMiated  by  the  Th«liia 
sommander  at  Sicyon.  Hia  operationa  were  nu>* 
oeMful  in  rt'lieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  euh 
paign  under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  onitar,  firat 
ditttiugiUfhed  himselt  (Xen,  Hell.  tII  %  |§  1 9-33 ; 
DimL  XV.  75  ;  Aesch.  de  /\#/j.  Z*/.  p.  50.)  From 
thin  scene  of  action  he  was  recalltid  to  take  the 
rommand  against  Oropiu[CAi.LifiTRATirfs  No.  3J; 
iiiid  the  nscovery  of  their  harbour  by  th«  Sicyoniaiti 
from  the  Spartan  gnrrison,  immedtatuly  on  his  de- 
part iii«,  shews  how  impnriuut  his  presence  had 
bei'n  for  the  support  of  the  Lncedaenivnian  cttviw 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen«  I  felt,  vii, 
4.  §  K  eojnp,  vtL  3.  §  2.)  f  EurimoN,  F^aiAiaLUs^] 
In  Ml  bi«  w<%i  appointed  to  succeed  Leobthenei, 
after  th^  defeat  of  the  hitter  by  Atexander  of  Phc> 
me  [iK  12\a.],  and,  feiiling  to  Coireymi  bo  gife 
his  aid,  stmnge  to  say,  to  an  oUgarchioU  cmiiipiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  mnch  bloodahed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hi»stile  dispo«ition  townrds  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  failed  at  the 
same  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  ^Diod.  xv. 
S>5*)  The  necessary  conseqaenoe  waa  tnc  loss  of 
the  ihhind  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out.  lu  358  Chares  was  cent  to  Thrace  as 
g6n«*ml  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidcmns 
to  miify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodonis*  [CiiARin»iiK]  la  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
hi  the  second  eompaiga  of  which,  after  lh<»  ilmth 
of  Chabrias  Tphiemtes  and  TitDotheus  V.  ^ 

with  him  in  the  commaniU  &.  Ci  3^5t>. 
to  Di«Hloru4,  his  coUoaguc«  having  rcfu*«.4,  «»  ^r,, 
Ktmence  of  n  storm,  to  risk  an  angtfmiMil  fiir 
Hm  whs  eagerf  b«  aocused  thiiD  to  tilt  peo> 
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pie,  and  they  were  recsiJLed  and 
brought  to  triaL  As  C.  Nrpos  trilit  H^i 
tually  attacked  the  enemy  in  ifiito  of  lAm  vwilv. 
was  wonted)  and,  ia  ofdav  lo  agnm  htm^ 
charged  hit  eotleagtiea  with  not  mppifii^f  lia 
In  the  prosecution  be  waa  Jiided  liy  AfiuMfi^ 
the  Aienian.  (Died*  xvi  r«  21  t  Ncfw  IWkl; 
Arisl  met  iL  23.  §  7.  iii  10.  g  7  ;  Imo.  p^ 
'AtrnB,  §  137  ;  Deinarch.  «.  Pof^.  |  17.)  Ibif 
now  }efi  in  the  tote  commatid,  and  WmMiM 
»r  money,  which  he  wa«  sfiaad  t*  Mpflf  te  la 
home,  ho  relieved  liis  imaiMiliilv  mviMilMi  hf 
entering,  compelled  perfaapa  bj  bit  ■nirriMrin. 
into  the  service  of  Artabaxoa,  ihi»  rrrdAttd  ataf 
of  Wcttem  Aiiik  The  Atbeniuii  at  fifil  appnii 
of  this  proceeding,  but  alWrwai^  oidrtvl  LaIs 
drop  bis  eonnexjon  with  Arlabaoni*  on  lit  am- 
plaint  of  Artaxentes  HI.  (Ochua)  ;  mod.  it  is  p» 
bable  that  the  threat  of  the  Jatter  to  mmH  ll* 
confederates  against  Athena  hilin^d  ■!  hmI  ifcs 
termination  of  the  war,  in  aeooffiiBet  iviti  lb 
wishes  of  Eubulus  and  laocratea,  and  ia  ofyasaa 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (DM*  m  3!t 
Dem.  Phiiipp,  I  p^  46 ;  Iioc.  dtf  Pm^  i  AM^uMkL 
iii.  1 7.  i  1 0.)  In  B.  a  353  Chairm  nw  mm  ^mk 
Sestus,  which,  as  well  as  Cardlat  ttaim  tt  lait  w- 
fused  submiseion  notwithatandiog  th#  ficasMi  tf  Ai 
Chor^nosus  to  Atheni  in  367.  [CaiiwiiHiili 
He  look  the  town,  maametwd  this  ■»!»  md  ail 
the  women  and  ehiUrai  Ibr  ilsfiei^  (DiniL«ii 
34.)  In  the  Olynthian  ww^  a,  c  34A.  kt  aM ^ 
pointed  geneml  of  the  mcvcenarica  tttil  Inai  AdMi 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthns ;  but  lit  aatatt  t»  tarn  il 
faded  tittle  or  nothing.  The  < 
entnisted  to  Cbaridemmi,  who  in  iJit  i 
848^  WW  i^faiii  Mpanodtd  by 


it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athmiana  wkh  i  | 

of  liie  money  whidi  bad  been  maShm&mkt 

from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which 

into  bis  handnu    (Diod,  xvi.  52 — 55  { 

ap»  DioHv*,  pw  7 1)5  s  Thoopowp.  and  I 

Atktm.  xIL  p.  £32.)    On  hia  tddtfpv  ha  «»  i» 

peoehcd  by  Ctphisodota^  wha  fomplnal,  tin 

**  ho  wna  efidaavoariiig  10  give  hia  aoptvai  ^bf 

having  got  the  ptople  light  by  tha  Ihtoal"  (Aut 

Hhtt,  lit.  10.  i  7)1  n  AUtaiaa  Mthapa  ttmrft  II 

the  gnsit  omMIXUHMIll  ti  Alllatia  Al  iht  te 

(See  a  very  nnanMbelQiry  explanatkm  ia  MiiJai, 

eh.  3a,  ie«,  2.)     In  b.  c.  34<j  wa  find  hha  «» 

mimding  again  in  Thrace;  an 

preparing  to  roardli  against  CeTio1}ltplta,« 

arrived  11 1  Athent  fimn  the  CbtiaoDeaaa  ll 

bad  withdrawn  from  hi*  ttatioii,  tad  «ia  1 

to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  1 

a  squadron  in  queit  of  him  with  tha  < 

mesaagt.*,  that  *^the  Atheniana  wefa  I 

while  Philip  was  marehiog  aeainal  fkmi 

they  did  not  know  when  their  yn 

forces  wcru.**    Thai  b«  had  be 


private  expodilioa  of  nliiiidtr  la  | 
In  the  same  year,  and  baftaa  tha 


lecond  erabaity  6^on  Athaaa  to  \ 

•ubjeet  of  tha  poiccb  a  d 

stating  the  hopekw  aandi'tioB  oT  tha  altiii*  if  Oi» 

Hobleplea.   (Dem.  dt  I^Ws.  l^f,  pfs.  IM.  UU  Mil 

Aescb.  </e  /Vt/«.  i^^  pp.  ^9,  37,  4Qi>    JUhtf  ^ 

we  looe  tight  uf  Chana  fiir  1 

which  h« 


eofdiog  to  Tlwopooiptia  (^ 
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I  with  tim  ft  fiiToarite  residence^  as  inpplying  ' 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  prr^fli- 
pate  pR^naiti««  than  be  eoal^  find  at  Atbt^nii* 
Hot  in  a  ipecch  of  I>eino«thene«  delivufed  in  B.  c. 
34 1  (fie  Chert.  |i.  97)  he  ift  ipoken  of  as  poMOsnng 
mneh  inilat*nce  At  that  time  in  the  Athenian  conn- 
ciU  I  and  we  mity  consider  him  thcrefbre  to  hnre 
biien  one  of  tfaoie  who  anthorized  and  defeudod 
th»  ptoceedinf^  of  Diopeithei  agiiiii»t  Philip  in 
Tbraee.  In  b.  a  340  be  waa  appointed  t^  thu 
fwnnmand  of  the  farce  which  wai  sent  to  aid  Bj- 
■Hittnai  Minit  Philip;  but  hit  character  excited 
Ih*  floapidaDa  of  the  fijieantianay  and  thej  reFu«ed 
to  fecpiTO  bim.  Against  the  oneiny  he  effected 
nothing :  bit  onlj  exploits  werie  ogainit  t!le  alliei 
of  Athena,  and  theae  he  plundered  unacrupulonoly. 
He  waa  aocordingly  lopeneded  by  Pbodon^  whoae 
BoeoeM  via  bfimaot  (JDiod.  xvi.  74^  &&;  FbiL 
Bp.9iiAik.ap,  Dem,  p.  163 ;  Plut.  Phoc,  14.) 
In  938  he  waa  lent  to  the  aid  of  Amphifisa  againit 
PhiBpt,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
hu  oaoanl,  Froxenai.  Of  this  deieat,  whkh  ia 
mentioned  by  Aescbinea,  Detnosthenea  is  hia  reply 
aaya  nothing,  but  «peak«  of  two  battlea  in  which 
Ifaie  Atbcniani  were  victorioaib  (Polyaen,  ir.  2 ; 
Aeaeh«  &  Cim.  p.  74 ;  Pern,  tk  Cor.  p.  B€0  ;  «ee 
Wtktd,  ck  40.  lec  4  ;  Clinton,  Fast,  il  pp.  "203, 
394l)  In  the  «mie  year  Chares  was  oae  of  ttie 
eoBRHntders  of  the  AlhemoD  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Chaff rooeta,  for  the  diiastrolu  result  of  wbich  he 
capped  censnre,  or  at  leaiit  prosecntioDt  though 
Ljsidea,  one  of  bis  colIcagneSf  was  tried  and  con- 
dcmoad  to  death.  (Diod.  zvi  85,  88 ;  Wen.  ad 
Ibft)  Me  b  mentioned  by  Anian  among  the  Atlio- 
Bian  oiatort  and  geneisLi  whom  Alexander  required 
le  be  •orreodered  to  him  in  B.  c.  333,  though  be 
waa  alierwarda  pretrmled  on  by  Demades  not  to 
■ifini  the  demand  agolnat  any  bnt  Charidcmus. 
Plnttitdit  however*  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 

fl  Hat  which  ho  gives  nsv  {An^  Anai.  i.  10; 
WL  Dtm.  23*)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
■ii  C»  384^  Chares  was  living  at  Sigernn,  and  be 
mefitioned  again  by  Arrian  {J nab,  L  1*2)  tk^  one 
of  thoee  who  came  to  meet  the  kiug  and  ])ay  their 
lespecta  to  him  on  bis  way  to  Ilium.  Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  eommnniling  for  Dorcnufi  at 
Mjtilenc,  which  had  been  gained  in  B>  c.  333  by 
Phnmahaaoa  and  Antopbmdatet,  bnt  which  Chares 
waa  compelled  lo  anrrender  in  the  cn*mng  year. 
(Arr.  Anat.  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  From  tbii  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him^  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
c<Bded  hia  days  at  Sigcum. 

Aa  a  feneral,  Ch&rea  haa  been  charged  with 
mahneai,  eepednlly  in  the  needlem  exposure  of  his 
•ern  poaoo  (PHit.  Fdop,  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  superior  talent, 
though  pexhaps  he  waa,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  canser,  the  beet  eommaoder  that  Athens  was  able 
tefiod.  In  politks  we  tee  him  connected  through- 
out  with  Dciiw>itheQet  (see  Dem-  dc  Fa/t.  Le^h  p- 
447)f  ^-a  atrikiiiig  example  of  the  stmiige  as«<i^iib' 
I  whkh  political  intrresta  ore  often  thought  to 
litate.  MofoUy  he  must  have  been  on  incu- 
an^  P^J  ^  which  he  attached  hunnelf^ 
^  the  apparent  aiiiamnea  he  might 
r  it  thnmgh  the  oialors  whom  he 
ii  Mid  to  have  kept  eonitantly  in  pny«  His  pro- 
ft^gaeyt  which  was  meaaurele*^  he  unbluBhingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in.  '        '     iling,—  what 

miahl  hafo  aoMhedony  —the  auHtcie 

virtoe  of  Phodon.     11  ii  L»v.   .......  ^a^eed  into  a 
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proverb  i  and  hia  rapacity  was  extraertlinary,  even 
amidst  the  mlserayc  system  then  prevailing,  whi*n 
the  citi/eas  of  Athens  H'ould  neither  'h^iit  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fouglit  them, 
and  her  cammandcrs  had  to  fiupport  their  merce- 
naiies  as  best  they  could.  In  fact,  his  choxocter 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pk^osure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  daring 
the  period  of  his  countr^-'^s  decline,  and  may  servef 
indeed,  as  a  tpecimen  of  a  cla»&  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  Lets  a  causf?  than  a  symp- 
tom of  itfl  fall.  (PluL  Phoe.  5;  Theoponip.  ap^ 
Athrn,  i,  c.  ;  Isocr.  de  Pom  ;  Aescb.  de  FaLa,  Leg, 
p.  37;  Eubul  ap.  AriM,  Rh^U  L  15.  $  15  j  Suid. 
f.  p.  XapJTTor  iJir<wx<V«r.)  [£*£.] 

CHARES  (X(ipi7xJ  of  Mytilcnc,  an  offtoer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  Uie  Oreat^  whose  duty  it  wai 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (tlffaTTeAfvi), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotca 
concerning  the  ounpaigns  and  the  private  Ufs  nM  \ 
Alexander  (ircp) 'AA«{ai/5/>o»' ItrropicU)  in  Ian  book% 
fmgmenU  of  which  ore  preserved  by  Athenaeua 
(i,  p,  27f  d.,  iiL  p.  93,  c,  p.  lt^4,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  b., 
viL  p,  277,  a.,  X.  p^  434,  d.,  436,  £,  xiL  p.  513,  f., 
514,  f.,  538,  b,,  xiii  p.  575),  by  Plulajrch  {Ale^^ 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  Fort,  Al^fjc.  ii,  9>  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  xiL  xiii  tahle  of 
coalenti,  xxjcviil  2)  and  A,  Gelliu*  (v.  2).  [P.S.] 

CHARES  (X4^f),  of  Lindus  in  Rbodea,  ■ 
Rtatuary  in  bronze,  wua  the  favourite  pnpil  of  Lj- 
»ippui,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edtK 
cation,  and  did  not  gmdge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  aecreti  of  his  art.  Chares  Nourished  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b,  c,  (Anon,  ud 
fleriemiM  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero''s  rhetorical 
works.)  He  ivos  one  of  the  greateat  artiala  of 
Rhodes,  nnd  indeed  he  may  be  considered  aa  the 
tWwf  founder  of  tbo  Rhodian  school  of  sculptura. 
Pliny  (//.  A'^.  xxxiv.  7*  s.  18)  mentions  among  bit 
work5  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  li,  c  57)  brought  to  Roma 
and  pbiced  in  tlie  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  anoiher  adminihle  colo^jail 
head  by  llecios  which  stood  beside  it.  (The  ap> 
pnrently  luineoeasary  emeadatioa  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  improhatnik  fbf  pnMd^f  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  ibi 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Charea.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chores  waa  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  **  The  CokMaaa 
of  Rhtidefl,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  i 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred 
statues  of  the  Son  which  mlarned  Rhodes^  and 
any  one  of  which^  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  l&unona  the  place  thai  might  possess  it,  thia 
was  much  the  Lorgest.  The  accounts  of  its  height 
d lifer  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwaida 
of  105  Eii>?liih  feet,  Pliity  (/.  c),  evidently  n* 
pentirtg  the  account  of  some  one  who  hud  seen 
the  statue  after  iu  £sil,  if  ha  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  couH  emhcaee  iu  thtmib ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statnes  ;  tbo 
hollows  within  the  broken  liniba  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  migbl  be  aeen  huge  atone%i 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  il  atand  fiimb  ^ 
It  waa  twelve  yeois  in  eioct&ig  (n.  a  292-^  i 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  money  wna 
obtained  by  the  sole  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Pnlioiipetea  pfesented  to  tbo  Rhodkni 
after  they  luul  compelled  him  to  give  up  hia  i' 
of  I  heir  city.    (u.  c.  303*)     The      ' 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhode*.  There 
11  DO  authority  for  the  statement  that  iti  legs  ex- 
tended over  tho  mouth  of  the  harlMmr  It  wiu 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
&Q  jean  after  its  erection,  (n.  c  224,  Euaeb. 
CAnw.,«nd  mrtjtu  PaiicA.  sub  01,  139.  I  ;  Polyb. 
▼.  88,  who  pkces  the  earthquake  a  Jittle  later,  in 
B.  c.  210.)  Strabo  (xiv,  p.  652)  my*,  that  an 
Oracle  forbade  the  Rbodiani  to  reetore  it.  (See 
alio  PhiJo  ByzAnt.  (fe  F//  Orbit  MimcH/is^  c  iv. 
p.  15,)  The  fnigmcnt*  of  the  colontus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  yearSf  tiU  tliey  were  lold  by 
MoAwiyeh^  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV^, 
to  a  Jew  of  Emeaa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
caniela.  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
tho  weight  of  the  bronze  at  700,00y  pounds.. 
Confiidering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  to  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  tho  sepumte  pieces  in 
which  it  raujt  neceasariJy  hafe  been  ca»t,  and  the 
■kill  needed  to  adju4t  its  proportiouat  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormons  size,  we  muit 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  on  luvootor  in  Ms 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coinSi  bearing  the 
bend  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chores  or  from  some  of 
the  other  coloesal  statues  of  tho  sun  tit  Rhodes. 
( Eckhcl,  DocU  Miw.  ii.  pp.  602^3  ;  Rasche,  j>^. 
Umiv,  tiei  Nrniu  m,  e,  HU^m,  A.,  b.,  ll*  Sic) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Gi^ek  Anthology,  (Brunck,  Attal,  L  p.  14^  iii. 
pp.  198-S»;  Jooobi,  L  74,  Jr.  166.  ReiiiKHrting 
these  epigmmi,  and  the  question  whether  Lache* 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  comincDced,  nee 
Jacobs,  Comment,  i.  1,  pp-  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Botttger,  AndeutHnffen  zu  24  Vortr'dffcn  it&er  die 
Arikw^lf^^  pp.  11^9—201.)  [P.  SJ 

CHA'HICLES  (XflfH«Aijj),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  tjf  ApolIodoruS}  was  one  of  the  commis- 
•ionen  (fiynrroi)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affiur  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  in  a.  c.  415, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  pa»ciuns  of  the 
people  by  ropresentinif  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  deiitruclion  of  the  dcmocracv. 
(Thtic  ri.  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc,  dB  Myk, 
p.  6.)  In  D.  c  413  he  was  tent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Ibmosth^nes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  penin&ula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  K'rve 
at  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thac*  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  B,  c.  404  he  was  appotnt«d  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
atiU  striving  to  curry  favour  with  the  dominant 
part  J  bj  an  nnscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
Tioleni  and  tynuinical  meoBtiret.  We  may  con- 
dude«  that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eteosii  on  tho  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ton,  and  who,  acoording  to  Xc^o- 
phon,  were  treacherou*Iy  mttidered  in  a  conference 
b/  the  leaders  of  the  p<.>pular  party  on  the  reaton^ 
tion  of  democracy  in  n.  c.  403»  (Xen.  HtlL  ii.  3. 
I  2,  4.  If  24,  43,  Mem.  12.  §§  31,  ^ ;  Ari*t. 
Potii,  V.  6,  ed,  Bckk,;  Lvs.  c  EraK  p.  12S ;  Isoer. 
<fo  liiit.  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charklat  ia  neiitbned  aa  having  been  driven  into 
pi«viott4j  to  his  appointment  a*  one 
[E.  E.3 


CnARlDEUUa 

CHAniCLKIDES  (XiyuicAsEHt)*  i  vim4 
the  new  comedy,  of  unoertain  da£^  A  flay  ^\m 
called  "AAurir  (the  Chain)  ia  quoted  liy  Alw^aw 
(viL  p,  32.^,  d.).  (E.  L) 

CHARICLEITIJS  (Xa^»k^Taf  X  «M  rftts 
commander*  of  the  Rhodian  icH,  vfaitk*  hkc 
1 90,  defeated  that  of  Anti^liiw  1^  Omit  mia 
Hannibal  and  ApoUoniua,  off  Sid*  m  V*mMI^ 
(Liv.  xxiiv,  2.%  24.)  [1L  t\ 

CHA'RICLES  (Xap(«A^«),  an  rmtmm  fl^ 
cian  at  Rome,  who  »utn<iiimiei  aflieai4ed  fli  4t 
Emperor  Tiberina,  and  who  ia  said  1A  ham  p^ 
dieted  his  approadiing  death  itom  iha  mmktktM 
of  hit  putse,  JU  a  37.  (Suet*  jftfcr.  7^;  Im. 
Ann.  vi.  50.)  Somo  medical  forwuJi*  oe  p^ 
served  by  Galen  (Oe  Chmpo§..  M^ioom^  v,  lam 
tL  1,  2.\oL  xii.  np,  .556,  ^79,  &c.)  «kis^  at 
perbape  belong  to  the  same  per»nti,    [W,  A.<i) 

CHA'RICLO  {XofHMAdi     U  TUew^dm 
centaur  Cheiren,  and  motlufir  of  (!i 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and 
of  Persea  or  of  C)eeanna.     (SchoL  ad  JfSmi  1^ 
iv.  181;  Ov.  A/«^,  il636,) 

2.  A  nympK,  the  wife  of  Eaem  aad  aiikBtf 
Teire»ias.  It  was  at  her  remit 
who  had  been  blinded  by  AuieiMH 
this  gf»dclei»  the  power  to  undcntMid  th*  wnt  tf 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  bbck  alitf  atidUlf 
OS  if  be  saw.  (Apollod.  iti.  6*  J  7  |  CUft^  ffy^ 
M  PaU.  G7,  kc.)  IkluJ 

CUARI!''  ''^  -' 'X«^(5iwttt),  I.  Org^i^ 
SOD  of  a  \\'  us  bjr  aa  a1m<ii  CriiB«  V 

we  may  1  ^  L-ount  of  tleaisibMaa  Mi 

speech  &Ucd  with  invectiv«  t^MlM  kin.  (DkA 
e,  Arutocr.  p.  691.)  On  tha  flUM  auAsfitr*  «i 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  aamtm^maff 
among  the  li^ht-armcd*  that  Im  ihtm  heamn  mm' 
mandcr  of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  AubUt  ihf  •qM 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  **  free  conipwijapa'*  (btA 
c^rwlocr  pp.Ma,66d,)    In  thia  -    - 

entered  the  Atheniaii   i»ervici»  u- 


who  had  been  tent  iifainsi  Amph]|iolii^ 

367.     At  the  end  of  somewhat  men  tkn  Wm 

years,  Amphifitolis  agreed  to  mfMgiidar  I0  tha  Atfia 

nians,    and   delivered   hostt^aa   Ut  Ipfcifiaiaa  if 

the  performance  of  tha  prsniiaat  tbeaa,  ea  ha^ 

superseded  by  Timothena,  ba  eDimalfid  I0  Cli^ 

demus,  who  mtored  them  to  I 

spite  of  the  decree  nf  the  Atheniatt  | 

ing  them  to  be  sent  to  Atheii% 

over  to  Cotyi,  king  of  Thranii  wiio  «aa  I 

the  AthenioDs  at  tha  tiae.     In  ^  c*  M 

Timotheu*  was  meditating  Itii  atlMk  «tt  a 

polls,  Charidemns  waa  en^agjed  to  i 

of  the  OlyntJ 

it ;  but,  on  his  pas«^;a  from  Cardia  ia  tba  H 

nesas,  be  waa  captured  by  the  Atbaohui 

lenied  to  aid  them  against  OJyntlMia. 

failure  of  Timotheut  at  AmphipoUa  lat  tfea  mmt 

year,  Charidemns  croMed  ovaf  tn  Aala  ami  fVMii 

the  service  of  Ifemnon  and  Mtfntofv  bfaibs»l» 

hiw  of  ArtalMiatit,  who  had  bean  laiprtMaai  If 

Auiophindate««.  liut  whosa  cvaaa  IImj  Mill  bh^ 

tained.    [AftTAiiAiua,  No.  4.)     Ha  ^mdwi  ba 

employers,  however,  tuid  seised  tb«  tawaa  ^9m^ 

ftis,  Cebrpn,  and  liium ;  bat,  ban^  ilaialy  fnmd 

by  ArtabaEus  alter  hit  rehttie  fim  fdmm^  be  «r 

plied  to  the  Athenians  to  imatpaat  ta  km  labni 

protDiaiiif  10  haip  tbea  in 

ntana.  AmbM%  bowat«^ 

tmiujtTrMl,  fay  tba  advioe  vt 


CHABIDEMUS. 

the  arnral  of  the  Athenian  squadron  dc?*- 
_  tor  the  Hellespont  uiiiler  Cepkiftodotuft  ;  aud 
feftridemuA,  on  h»  Fcturn  to  Eoropis,  in  spite  of 
!■  promise,  lent  hii  tervicc*  to  Cotyi,  whose 
Migbtter  li*  marned,  and  laid  sieffe  to  Crithote 
nd  Elaea*.  (Dem.  <•.  AriUocr,  pp.  (j(>J)-674.)  On 
ie  mitjrdei'  of  Cotv&,  n.  c.  358^  he  adhered  to  the 
Mise  of  Onobleptei^  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
he  Mkrtiiggle  with  the  Aiheniant,  both  by  war  and 
ijplomacjr,  for  the  piitfiMidon  of  the  Cher&oQejiiK. 
!•  comptdled  Optuudotai  to  submit,  with  reipcct 
•  rt*  to  A  eompromiM!  most  an&voiirabiu  to  hii 
nmniry  t  And  thoogh  Atbenodoru«  (uniting  with 
^iiMdociM  snd  Beruadeii,  and  taking  advantage  of 
hm  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
liIiltoc3rthe%  which  Charidemui  had  procured  from 
likft  CMndioni)  obliged  Cerrobleptet  to  consent  to  A 
ybreefild  dificioo  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
nnAex  ©f  the  Chersonesus  to  Athen^^ — yet,  on  the 
■Rival  of  Chabrias  with  otdy  one  ship,  the  crafty 
ffaUiwiifi  again  renounced  the  treaty ,  and  droTo  the 
Afiieiliui  general  to  accept  another  stUi  more  un- 
fiVDimilde  to  Athens  than  that  of  Ccphisodotus. 
B«i  tlii*  was  repudiated  by  the  AtlieniiinB;  and, 
•i  fca^h,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  Chares 
hvnng  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
bnm  aod  with  the  authority  of  commxmder  auto- 
eraiar^  Chandemus  eonsented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
•f  Atheoodoroa,  still,  ho weter,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partieatit  among  the 
Mators  at  Athena  baring  persuaded  the  people  that 
tbiiy  owed  to  kim  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  tUaogs  deltuion,  if  the  narrative  of  erents  in 
Dorawlhenai  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
bit  aoppoied  serrices  with  the  fmnchiae  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown,  (I>ein.  c,  Arutoer,  pp.  fioO, 
671 — 682;  Arist.  lUtet.  ii,  23.  §  17  ;  comp.  Isocr. 
de  Pac  p.  169,  c)  This  appears  to  have  been  in 
B.  c  357.  In  B.  c.  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipolis  through  his  aid,  they  pnssed  a  decree 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  hii 
party  {e.  Aristoer*  ptagim),  pronounciog  the  person 
of  Chazidemos  ioriolable,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  abottld  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenuin  empire.  [Csrsoiilkptks.] 
In  A.a  SM9,  after  the  recall  of  Chorea,  Chandemus 
was  appointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
rithian  yfur.  In  conjunction  with  the 
iii»,  he  ravaged  PoUeae  and  BottiaeBf 
wtaicn  Beeni  to  hare  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
aad  pioAigabe  conduct  at  Olynthns,  and  in  the 
ffiaiiifig  jCAt  he  was  superseded  and  replac^ed  by 
CiMftti.  (Philochor.  up,  Diotti/$,  pw35  ;  Theopomp, 
ap.  J<im«  X.  p.  43(1,  e.)  Heuoeforth  he  disappears 
worn  hiatory,  though  he  has  been  identitied  by 
tome  with  the  Charideuiu*  mentioned  immediately 
beloir«  in  opposition,  wo  thinks  to  internal  evidence^ 
[MitfofdV  f#V«ic«,  ch,  4U,  sec  1 :  Thirl  wall's  GneoSy 
■^  V,  p.  li)2,  note  4,  ToL  ri,  p.  101.) 
^BL  An  Aihe&iaiit  who  id  b*  c.  358  was  sent  with 
^EtlpkoB  aa  amboModor  to  Philip  of  Afacedon, 
irtmilMj  to  eomficni  the  friendship  between  the 
Ma$  UmF  tb#  AtbeniitDi,  btit  authorised  to  nego- 
tikia  with  Kim  oecretly  for  the  rccovi^ry  of  Auiphi- 
pelit»  and  to  ptwoise  that  the  republic^  in  return 
wT  il«  wofiUI  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
waa  tlie  &fitKavti9ii'4v  irors  dv^f^ifro*'  to  which 
Utnoithtfne*  cefitra  in  Olynth.  ii.  p.  19,  ud  Jin. 
(titoiipoiflp.  up,  Suvi.  f.  p.  rl  iari  rd  iv  toZi 
^'  «i/f  ^ihrrwiKQiu  f*  'r,  a.  ;    coin  p.  iJiod, 
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xiiL  -19  ;  Di.'inarclh  r.  /Ami,  p,  &1,  ad  fit  J)  It  wan 
perhaps  this  same  Chiu-idemus  whom  the*  Athenians, 
bad  they  not  been  teatrained  by  Phocion's  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  Imttle  of  Choeroneta,  E.  a  338,  and  who,  bein^ 
nt  the  court  of  Macedoiiia  as  an  envoy  at  the  tuna 
of  Philip's  murder,  n.  o.  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mostbenea,  whose  friend  he  was,  tho  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event,  (Pkt.  Phoc,  16,  Ztem.  2*2  ; 
Aesch<  c.  Ct^ts.  p.  C4.)  He  was  one  of  the  oraton 
whose  surrender  was  retiuired  by  Alexander  in 
B.  c  335,  alier  the  destruction  of  Thebes^  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  Irom 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Deniades.  Chart- 
deinus,  being  thus  obliged  to  leare  his  country, 
ficd  to  A&io,  and  took  refuge  with  Doreius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  pat  to  death  m 
B.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  baring 
eia»i>erat4Hl  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
givej],  tendiiig  to  abate  his  confidence  m  bis  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
Anal.  i.  1«>;  PluL  Bern.  23,  Phoc,  17;  Diod;ivii 
15,  30  ;  Dciiiarch.  c.  Dem,  p.  94.)  Diodorns  (xvii, 
30)  speaks  of  Chandemus  as  having  bt^n  hi^h  in 
fiiTOur  with  Philip  of  Ma-cedon ;  but  the  inciinsis- 
tency  of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  aboro 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  WesseLing*  {Ad  Diod% 
Lc.)  [ELE.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  {Xapl^npLo%\  a  Grwk  phy- 
fiitian,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Eniflistratui 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  a.  c  lie 
is  meotitmed  by  Caeliua  Aurelianus  {Iks  Mttrb, 
Acui.  iiL  15.  p.  227)f  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physicinn  llerroogcnes.  tW.  A.  0.| 

CHARlLA'US(Xflf»U«u,j).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
midriuB,  tyruil  ol  Samoi.  When  the  Penians  in- 
vaded the  Uhuid,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareias  Hystaspis,  for  the  pnrpote  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycmtce,  in 
the  tyranny,  Moeandrius  submitted  to  thorn,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate  ;,  but  Choribiis,  who  was  some- 
what crazy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brotlier  to  full 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dis- 
tingni«hed  Persians,  who  were  sitting?  in  front  of 
the  acropolis.,  and  waiting  for  the  nititication  of  the 
treaty.  The  coiiseqaence  of  tliis  tnacherous  mar* 
der  was  a  wholesale  maasacre  of  the  Somiana  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanc«»  (Hcnid.  iii 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Palaepoliii,  whi>H,  together  with  N^inphiusi,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  Roman  prooon- 
tul,  in  the  secoud  Siiunaile  wftr(ac  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Scimnite garrison.  (Liv.viii. 35,26.)  IE.  E.] 

CHARlLA'US  (Xo^Aouf),  a  Locrian*  and  a 
drauiatiG  poet.  Whether  he  wrote  tnigediei  or 
comediea  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anytliiiig  fiirther 
known  of  him  than  that  pbys  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  u.  c.  328,  (Fabric*  BUiL 
Gmee.  ji.  p,  428,  ed,  Hiirlcs.)  IE.  K] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHAKl'LLUS  (Xa^Aoof, 
XiptXAas)^  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydocte% 
and  7th  of  the  Eurypontida,  ia  tud  by  Plulardt  ta 
bare  received  bis  tuune  frofli  the  gvneml  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  bis  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-bom  infant,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Pint.  L^  3;  Paot.  ii*  3(j ;  Just, 
iii.  2 ;  ixhol  W  PUai,  Mtp,  x.  p.  474.)  Aocoid- 
ing  to  Plutarchf  tlM  fifbilBi  projected  by  Lycurgus 
ou  his  return   tan  bu  roUuitory  cjule  at  filvl 
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&1arin4>d  Chanlaiia  for  hii  personal  safptj  ;  Imt  he 
ftoon  bvcanie  rraistured,  and  eo-<ipcniU?d  with  his 
uncle  la  the  promotion  of  hit  plant.  (Plut  Ljfc, 
bJ)  Yel  this  it  uot  very  eonsittent  with  An^- 
totlo'i  ■Utement  {Pvlk,  r.  12,  «d.  BekJt,)*  ^^  ^ 
Biittocratio  goTflmment  wns  establiihed  on  the 
mina  of  tho  tytnnnj  of  Chonlaiii^  which  Utter 
aecoiml  again  it  ttiii  leM  reeooeileable  iirith  th« 
Mtertion  of  Plutarch  (/,  c,)^  that  the  kingly  power 
Ittd  loflt  nil  its  taltftance  whon  Lycmgut  began  ta 
MBiodel  the  conititution^  There  is,  however,  mudi 
probabiJitr  in  the  explanation  ofFenMl  at  rm  hypo- 
thesis by  Thirl  wall.  {flmu»^  vol.  i.  p.  299,  &c.) 
We  hear  from  Paojaiiiai  that  CharLlnUt  wot  en- 
gaged Kuccetafully  in  a  war  with  the  Aj^ftvei, 
which  had  slimibtfred  for  two  generations.  Jie 
aided  aUo  hit  oolleagae  Archelaot  in  dettroying 
the  border-town  of  Acgyi,  which  they  Butpecied  of 
AD  inlentioii  of  revolting  to  the  Arcudiont  \  and  be 
MmniAnded  the  Spartant  in  that  diiattiwia  contatfi 
with  Tegta,  mentioned  by  Herodotut  (I  66),  lo 
which  the  Tegeon  women  an>  said  to  have  taken 
up  ormi  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaden  by  mshing  forth  from  an  ambutcade  daring 
tho  beat  of  the  battle.  CbarilaUt  htnuelf  iraa 
taken  priionerf  but  was  dismiwed  without  nuiieia 
en  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attadc- 
ing  Tegeo.  (Puus.  ilL  2,  7^  viii.  46.)  For  the 
ehrouology  of  the  reign  of  Charilaiis^  e<>e  Clinton. 
(fW.  L  p.  140,  &c,)  There  are  two  paeetgei  of 
UcrodotQt,  whi«h,  if  we  follow  tho  commoii  iiad- 
ing,  arc  at  varifince  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
aeoount ;  but  there  is  good  reoton  for  tuspectiug  in 
both  oi  them  a  corruption  of  the  text*  (Herod,  i. 
65 ;  Larch,  ud  loe.^  viiL  131 ;  oomp.  Clmt  Fast.  i. 
p,  144,  notPb.)  [ELE.] 

CHAIIIMAKDER,  the  nuthnr  of  a  work  on 
Comrt*,  quoted  by  Stftioca.     {Qaaejii.  Nat.  vii.  5.) 

CHArtIS  (XojPi^),  the  persomiication  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Graiia  and  we  after  them  by  Oram,  Homerf 
without  giving  her  any  olher  name,  deficribet  a 
Chiiris  an  the  wife  of  Hcphaebtus.  {/L  xviiL  382,) 
Hesiod  (rkeoff,  945)  calls  tho  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  llephaestas,  Aglaia,  aud  the  youngest  of 
the  Charitet.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Hota,  p.  I U8.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  tho  other  hand, 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Ilephaestns,  frum  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphmditc  and 
Charis,  at4oast  a  close  connexion  and  resemblanee 
in  the  notions  entertaini'd  about  the  two  diTinitieSw 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  ai 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  too  beautifat  is  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adomt  it  In  the  Iliad 
ilaelf  (xiv.  2(>9)  Patithea  is  called  one  of  the 
Srouager  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  duial  Charity  occurs  sovemJ 
times  in  the  Homeric  poemi.  {Od.  zriiL  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de- 
aoribed;  die  most  eomnum  ooeoont  makes  then 
ibe  daaghtoi*  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eurynome, 
Enniimta,  Eurydomene,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(lloiiiod,  Theog,  007,  4c;  ApoUod.  i.  3.  M  ; 
Hud.  Oi,  jdv.  15;  Phumaft.  IS;  Orph,  Hjfnm, 
59.  2;  SlaL  Tki^K  ii.  286;  Eustath.  od  Horn,  ik 
M^)  A'*--'"  ••  •'*  Mhers  they  were  the  daagb- 
teft  of  Ai  .or  Euanthe  (Paut.  uu  :t5. 

1^1),  Of  hy  Aphrodite  or  Coronia* 
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The  Homeric  poem  maiiikM  mtt  «•  C 
an  indctiuite  number  ta  tlie  flml  isi  I 
passage  in  which  PoaitheA  $•  Bit»ti«Qp4«  it  aerfi 
uhnott  teein  as  if  the  poet  inntld  iaifwalt  ihtt  Is 
was  thinking  of  a  great  nombcr  of  Chaiitoa  wd.  4 
a  division  of  them  into  Hisaes  Htiittd  4Wvtff 
mentions  three  CharitM,  wfaooe  MflMa  an  16iifk»^ 
syne^  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  tkia  aanlaff  as  m^ 
aa  these  namea  labaeqiionlly  beema  pnnlf 
established,  although  cirlaiii  pla«ia  ia  GiMBi  m^ 
lained  their  ancient  and  eitabRahed  iiiMbili  Hh 
the  Spartans  had  onJy  two  rhwita^  Clite  ■! 
Phaenna,  and  th«  Atiieaiatta  tba  wmm  wmi^ 
Auzo  and  H^emoae,  who  were  i 
from  the  earliest  times.  Ue 
Peitho  aa  a  thxjd.  (Pans.  iz.  35.)  ff  iniaiiii  (^ 
EuMtailk,  ad  //OM.  p.  1665)  ] 
and  the  three  Charitea,  Faattb«a»  C^  mi  t^ 
phiDsyne,  disputed  about  tbeir  baialgr  «ilb  tm 
another,  and  when  Telreaiaa  aipacdad  iba  yd*  Ir 
Cole  he  was  changed  by  Aptuodila  iM»  m  M 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  arji^  a  baidU 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Ctete.  Tba  aw 
Cale  in  this  passage  has  led  booib  luhjm  lelkal 
that  Homer  also  {IL  STtiL  809)  mmtim$  tfv 
names  of  two  Charitea^  Pasltb«a  and  Qtktwi 
that  KaAij  should  aococdingly  be  wntte  Igr  • 
capital  iniUaL 

The  character  and  oatnfte  t€ 
anflkiently  expresaed  by  tbe 
tfaey  warn  oanceitad  aa  tl 
fe«tiv«  joy  and  enbanced  lb*  ojt 
refioeflieiit  and  gentleaci 
beaoty  ta  aodal  intercourte  ore  1 
to  them.  (UoniL  Oarm,  tii.  21|23^ 
xir.  7»  &C.}  Thej  are  utoatlr  rlaanlbni  libaf 
in  the  serrice  or  oltendaaeo  J  o^iat  difiMaib  ** 
real  joy  ezisU  only  in  cirelea  wh««a  tb«  m6hkd 
gtvet  up  hla  own  self  and  makes  it  bia  aama  sifict 
lo  aflford  pleosuro  lo  oihera.  Tbe  laaa  k«s^» 
ambitious  to  rul«»  the  greater  i«  its  wktmj-,  mk 
the  less  homage  it  demanda^  tbe  aiaia  IMy  m  i 
paid.  Theae  aeem  to  fat  Ibfl  idett  ambedaid  ia  tti 
Charitaa.  Tbey  lend  tbtir  gsMa  aal  bsBrt;  m 
ererytbiiw  thai  dclighta  atid 
men.  Toia  notion  was  probably 
Charia  bang  called  the  wife  of 
divine  artist.  The  most  periaci 
thus  called  the  works  of  tba  € 
grealeal  aniata  an  tbeit  biToiiri<wu  Tba  | 
BOM  and  gneafiibuaa  whiob  tbair  iamaat  la  aaa'^ 
ofdinary  pleaaoraa  are  expoaaad  my  mmr  anbi^ 
itig  the  exciting  influence  of  wiaa  (Hor.  Gtn^^ 
]U,  15 ;  PiiHl.  Oi.  Mm.  18),  and  bv  Ihmg  a«» 
panying  Aphrodite  and  Eros-  (llian  CdL  ^ 
dfiA,  xviiL  iDi  i  PauB.  \\,  24^  §  ^}  fbaf  ^ 
assist  Hermes  aud  Peitho  to  giw  9>*i  >■  '^ 
quenee  and  ptraoaaion  ^HeaioiL  C3|pw  m^^mi  wm 
dom  ilaelf  tvo^na  lla  eaaiaia  hnm  Itafti  l^aBjv 
however,  ii  the  art  which  '        .  * 

by  them,  whence  thev  aia  oalladr 
^tKifoip^wm^  For  too  an 
friends  of  the  Mttaea,  wilb  wbaB  Ibaf  bm  t^ 
({etiier  in  Ulymptit.  (Hea.  TiaM.  S4s  ta^ 
//erc^  /ur.  675;  Theucrit.  xru  ta  fta.)  Paalavi 
iuhpired  by  the  Musks,  but  th*  appliaiiAaa  ai  Aar 
songs  to  the  cmbcliJAhment  of  life  and  tba  tsaub 
of  uie  gods  are  the  work  of  th*  Cbarilc^  Ijii 
Iloman  writers  daacriba  iba  ClmatMi  (C 
the  s^-nbols  of  gfatltedt  Mid  I 
they  wen  fed  by  tha  nsaaina  of  tb«  nd 


iljr  tba  oMd 
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own  lang\iage.     (Seoea  Ik  Jknef*  L  3  ; 

war»bip  tif  tk«  Chant4^  woi  belieT^d  to 
li»««  Ixwii  fint  jnti^uced  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
do*  or  Etoodcii,  the  toa  of  CephiMua,  in  the  valley 
afthftt  river,  (Pan*,  iit,  35.  §  1;  Tbeocrit.  ivL 
1(M  i  Pind.  Of,  xit.)  At  Orchoraenoii  wd  in  the 
uknd  of  PaixM  a  fektival,  tbc  x«f  ^^'^  or  x^*^t^'"« 
WM  oebbatod  to  the  Chanter.  (Eu^tAtk.  mi 
U^m,  p.  1B43  ;  ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §  70  At  Orchti- 
OMUoi  tboj  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
tlw  fwm  M  md«  itaneA,  which  were  believed  to 
Inve  fiilJen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Et«octea, 
(Pool.  ix.  38.  §  1 ;  Strab,  ix.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  thcut  are  meatiooed  in  Torioua  parti  of  Greece, 
A*  at  Sparta,  on  the  rood  from  Sparta  to  Amycbe, 
io  Crete*  at  Atheii&,  £li&,  llemiione,  aiid  utherti. 

iPaw.  L  22.  §  8,  iL  34.  §  \%  iii.  14,  §  r»,  vi.  24, 
I  &*)  The  J  were  often  reprcuDted  as  the  com- 
DatiioiM  of  other  godt,  «ich  aa  Hem,  Hermet,  Eroi, 
DionTauj,  Aphroditeg  the  Hoiae,  and  the  Mubck, 
Id  tlie  ancient  itntuet  of  Apollo  at  I>elc»  and 
I>etphi,  the  god  carried  the  Chmtes  on  hia  hand. 
In  the  eariy  tliaet  the  Cbarite«  were  represented 
dremed,  bnt  afUtrwarda  their  figures  were  always 
MAd«  naked,  thoogh  even  Pausanlaii  (ix.  Z^,  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  tho  custom  of 
■wpraaenting  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dfeeeed  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
are  atill  extant.  Their  character  ii  that  of  uasua- 
pidotts  maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embruce  one  another.  Their  atthbulefi 
differ  according  to  the  ditiuities  upon  whom  they 
attend ;  sbs  the  companiooa  of  Apollo  tliey  often 
carry  musical  initnimeot6,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  thoy  carry  myrtles,  rosea,  or  dice^  the 
fiiKMuite  game  of  youih.  (Ilirt,  M^UvA*  Bilderb, 
".  ipw2l5,&c)  IL.S.J 

CHAJU'SIUS  (Xa^<r«ot),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
tiaditiun  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
r  ia  Arcadia.    (Paus.  riiL  3.  §  1 ;  Stepb.  Bya. 
ifv)  [L.S.) 

CHAKT'SIUS  (Xa^/<r40f )^  n  Gn>ok  omtor  und 
a  oomtemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  omtions  for 
othen,  b  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  wae  in  his  tnm  imitated  by  Hegetiaa.  (Cic. 
DrmL.  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
tiiaa  of  Qniotilion  and  Rutilius  Lupus^  must  hare 
bata  of  cou«idemble  meriU  as  we  Icam  CiY>m  the 
ibnav  writer  (x.  i*  §  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  aome  to  Menonder.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6") 
baa  giren  two  extiacti  from  them«  (Comp.  Rohn^ 
kan,  at/  RutU.  Lup,  110;  Westermaun,  GesdL 
«kr  Grkdk.  Ber^ttamJuH,  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Philadelphiaas  lu  the  fifth  t^nttiry.  Shortly  be- 
lare  the  genernl  council  hcli]  at  Hphesns,  a.  n.  431, 
Antotiiiis  and  Jamea,  pre&byters  of  Constantinoplei 
and  altachid  to  the  Neatorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
iidnlphla  with  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
iiiia  and  Pbotius^  and  cunningly  proYailed  upon 
I  of  Um  deigy  and  hiity  who  had  just  re- 
~  tba  emn  of  tke  Quariodsdmani  (Ncmi' 
do,  Kif^dkaigacL  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  tubscribe 
a  prolix  oonfeaaion  of  £iith  tinctured  with  the 
Keetoriaii  ecrors.  But  Charisius  bi^ldly  witlLstood 
them,  and  therefure  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
berede  firom  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
^^uwadl  aieambted  at  Ephesus,  Cbahsius  accused 
^^^^Krlba  lithert  that  i.i>mposed  it  Anastosius, 
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IkwIc  of  ifiilittmcnt,  nnd  the  confrs'sinn  which  ihoy 
had  imiKJsed  upou  tho  deluded  Piiiliidelpbians, 
He  also  presented  a  brief  con£t«ssion  of  iiia  own 
faith,  harmouiitiiig  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
tliat  he  micht  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
herety.  Tke  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known, lie  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Epheaian  council,  a.  n.  431. 

The  indictmenl  which  he  presented  to  tho 
sjTiod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  sa  corrupted  by  Anastasius  iiud 
Photiua,  tho  aubficribings  of  those  wiio  were  mia- 
led,  and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  tn  Greek  and  Latin  iu  the  Stcro- 
samrta  Ctmlih  edited  bj  Labbe  and  Cosaart,  vol. 
iiL  p.  673,  &e.,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  alio 
Cave*8  flvtonaLiteniriaf  pp.  327,  328,  cd.  L«utL 
liiUe,  foL  [S.  D.] 

CHARPSIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCA'D1l:S, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  kU'«it  in  time  of  those 
wheae  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Hcreiiiiius 
Modeatinus,  who  was  living  iu  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  HI.,  is  usually  cousidered  to  be  the  htst 
jurist  of  tho  cImsicoI  period  of  Roman  juri^jiru- 
dencc^  **  Hie  oracula  juriscousultorum obmutuire," 
says  the  celebrated  Jac  Godefroi  (jl/ancio/c  Jurif, 
i.  7),  "sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modest iuum 
dicere  vcre  liceat,'*  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinui,  no  jurist  appears  whoito 
works  aro  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digei^t, 
unless  Julius  AquiU  or  Furius  Anthianua  lnloiig% 
to  that  inten'iil.  The  only  two  who  can  be  naii^ed 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  aie 
Chariiiius  and  Ilermogenianus.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons  to 
be  assigned  to  the  fomier.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogeniauus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  tho  Florentine  Indeic,  Charisius  cites  Modc»- 
tinus  with  appbuse  (Dig.  50.  tit  4,  a,  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tiu  U.S.  un.  §  I,  where  be  states  that  »p> 
pcai  from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  pnietorio 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  wa»  aliollahed 
by  Conatanline  tho  Great,  a.  p.  331  (Cod.  7-  tit. 
i>*2.  6.  19),  and,  from  tho  language  of  ChiinMiua  in 
Dig.  K  tit.  1 1 ,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  ConstanttJio 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passnge  was 
written.  Charisius  m  sometimes  (e.  ^<  Dig.  2'2^ 
tit  5.  s.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
^Arcadius,  qui  ct  Chariaiua^''  and  by  Joannei 
Lydus  (r/o  Mat/itt.  Pop,  Rom.  i,  c.  14),  he  ia 
cited  by  the  name  Aurclius  aimply.  The  jiamo 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  tho 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carifiius,  as  if  it  were  etymological ly  coii* 
nected  vi.ith  Carut  rather  than  x^''*  '^he  jurist, 
according  to  Panxiroli  (c/e  Ciar,  Jut,  Inttrpp.  pp* 
1 3,  5d},  wai  the  taae  with  the  Axcodiua  to  whum 
Cants,  Carintiji,  and  Numerianoa  directed  a  re- 
script, A,  D.  283,  (Cod.  9,  tit  n.  s.  4,)  Tlieie 
ia  a  constitution  of  Diocletianua  and  MaximiunuJi, 
addressed,  a.  d.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Cbresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit,  3.  «.  27.)  Paniuroli  would  here  rend 
Charisius  for  Chresimus,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Carisiui  (Vat  M.S. ;  vulg. 
lect.  Chans«imu8),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  woa 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  tho 
same  emperon.  (Cod.  d.  tit  41.  s,  9.)  Theso 
tdentiications,  however*  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
re<|uire  the  jurist  to  have  lived  io  a  ver)'  advanced 
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nge,  Thrcft  worka  uf  CIuin»lns  Bfc  dterl  in  tlie 
Digt^sU  Four  cjclracU  (Dig.  2*i.  tit.  6.  i,  I  ;  Dig. 
22.  tiL  5,  1.  21 ;  Dig.  t22.  lit.  5.  8.  ^5  j  Dig.  48. 
tU.  10.  s.  10)  ore  tnad^  from  Lis  Liber  singulafis 
dtf  IValibtiB }  ooB  (Dig.  50,  tit.  4.  s.  10)  from  hii 
Lihcr  imgolam  de  Munenbas  civilibua  ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  B.  uu.)  fbim  hi«  Liber  sinf^ariH 
dd  Olficio  Praefccti  praetorio.  In  the  inscription 
pri' Fixed  to 'the  latter  paAsiue  (Dig.  1.  tit  11.  a. 
un.),  he  ii  styled  mogifter  libel lonira,  and  Cujjia 
(Obss^  Tii.  2),  probably  lu^peoting  that  he  held 
offi*?e  under  CoristantiDc,  conjecture*  that  he  wnA  a 
Christian.  For  thia  conjecture,  howercr,  there  ii 
no  suificient  grtiund,  for»  as  Hitter  hai  reiuarked 
(ad  HamAii  Ilutoriam  Jur,  Horn*  |  358),  even 
under  Valentiuionna  the  younger^  Eome  wu  itill 
for  the  mofit  part  pagan^  iind  men,  the  moti  ad- 
dicted to  pagan  ism,  held  the  highest  dlgnitieA  eveo 
in  the  im period  hf)a&ehold. 

Doth  the  matter  and  the  langimge  of  the  extmcts 
&om  ChariAiuft  in  the  Digest  itiAik  the  declining 
■^  of  jurlBprudcncc  and  Latinity.  The  mutter 
btifcreys  the  mere  compiler*  The  language  is  dis- 
figured by  barbarisms,  <j.  g.  parfkipuJfM^  reffimeH- 
iurn^  iaeancialdie,  mnnui  camelufiae,  (Jac  Qudefrot, 
aiiCod,  Tkeodiis.  II.  tit  30.  s.  IG;  GuiL  Orot. 
Vilae  Juriac.  iL  11  ;  Chr.  Rau,  da  Aur,  Arc.  Cka- 
risio.  Vet,  Jurwc.,  4 to.,  Lipi,  1773;  Zimmem, 
KR,  G.  i.  §  1040  [J.  T.  G,] 

CHARr£;irS,  FL.VVIUS  SOSrPATER.a 
I>atin  gnvmuiarian,  author  of  a  treatlBe  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  uie  of  hia  aon,  entitled 
Sn4iiiduyites  Grammu/wa&,  which  haa  coooe  down 
to  u«  in  a  very  itiiperfoct  atjitei  n  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  fifth  biwka  being  entirely 
wanting,  at  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contenti  presented  in  the  proocniiuin  with 
what  Actually  remains.  It  ii  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writen  upon  the  wiine  subject,  auch 
as  Flavias  Caper,  Veliu*  Longua,  Terentiua  Scau- 
nil,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
man ui,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
U  particularly  valuable  on  accouut  of  the  number 
of  quotationa.  Apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  close  correapondence 
with  many  passigea  in  the  Ars  Gnimnmtica  of 
Oiotnedes,  but  ChuriiiiLi%  is  to  scnipuloua  in  refers 
ring  to  hia  aulbftritief^  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
aiiice  he  fniiki-«  no  mention  of  Diomedt-s,  that  the 
latter  was  the  liorrower.  Coumiijiknus  ii  known 
to  hnve  Sou  fished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Scfviua  [CouMLNUXirs],  therefore  Chariiiua,  be- 
ing itu'niioned  by  Primriaii,  must  belong  to  some 
pt'Hod  IjL'tween  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fitih  cettttirica.  Osann^  who  has  in- 
vcstigated  this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  o.  400, 
in  which  awe  he  probably  enjoy «?d  the  advantnge 
of  consulting  the  grrnt  libraries  of  the  metropoli*, 
hniote  ihey  were  }iilhigi»d   by  the  Gotha*      We 

Sther  front  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
onpAiiia,  in  n'ligton  a  Christian,  by  profestion  a 
gmmninrian,  fullowing  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Kditio  Princepa  of  Charisiua  was  pabli&hed 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyminiua,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrho- 
■iui,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1552;  the  second,  superintended  by  0.  Fabricini 
Chemnicenaii,  was  printed  by  Frobeniua  at  B^mle, 
8vo.,  155 1 1,  aiid  containi  many  corrections  and 
itapmvotnetits,  but  likewite  man?  intirrpohitioos^ 
Atiet   the  editor  wa«  not  BMi«ted  by  any  MS. ; 
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th«  thiH,  inekded  in  the 
.'Vueiofcs  Antiqtii,''*of  Putkchioj^  Hwifft,  ila^  IM^ 
professes  to  be  6tf  more  oom^pkim  tati  accialo  ^ 
the  preceding,  in  eimaeqiMiie»  of  (lift  ■lAiaii 
matter  and  variotii  itnding*  obtaJiwd  hiam  n  o> 
cellent  (^dez,  the  propcrtT  of  Jamia  DaiAkdF 
which,  however,  no  detailed  accooni  ii  c!v»,«ii 
of  which  no  traco  now  renuuna.  Nimir  M 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  eolklt^f  «! 
makin:  -"~v>*-  from  the  NeaLbotitao  MS  «q|»- 
cdly  I  Cymillin1^  wnkli  afetit  a«A 

f*^r  gf '      .  .  ^i*g  a"*j  enlarging  *!>*  *»*!•  'Hbw 

materials'  were  protaiacd  hy  Niebulir  «»  li»4»> 
mannn,  who,  however,  in  eoiis«q|ueiiot  of  Ibt  haA 
of  hia  friend  and  the  deaimction  of  a  paHtorf 
hii  poprs  by  fire,  succeeded  m  obtauuif  mij  • 
copy  of  Putschina  with  the  variona  rmMuft^i^ 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  nuugiii.  Tkm 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  ChaHaiiiA,  mkiA  htm 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  roliime  of  0M  *^  C^vM 
Gnuumaticorum  Latinorum  V^etemizi,*  lin.  wk 
1840.  (FuncciuB,  De  merti  ac  dmsnpim  htifm 
Fxitmae  Scavadvle,  e.  iv.  fits  Oaaunit  Bal^mft  or 
GrimA.  und  ESam,  tJe^raimrpudL  W  ii  ^  Itf? 
Lerach,  Dk  SjaraApkileaopkia  dmr  Allm^  Mi  I 
p.  163.)  t^.  VL{ 

CHA'RITES.     [Charw.] 

CH  A'RITON  (Xa^iraiip)  of  ApliMdlriM^iiaat 
of  Cariair  is  the  name  by  which  oiae  «f  ibt  Qmk 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  faimoelf;  bot  Cli»Maiii 
probably  feigned  (from  x^'  ^uid  *K^fMrtt^  m 
the  time  and  positian  of  the  author  crxtaixttv  amu 
He  n^presenta  himself  as  the  sQcreiAry  (ifii)^arfi} 
of  the  orator  Athena^raii,  evidently  itiuttm^  la 
the  Syncuion  omtor  mentioned  by  Tbiiet^aAea 
(vL  33,  36)  aa  the  political  opponent  of  Hafa^ 
cmtea.  The  daughter  of  Hermocf»tea  it  lilt  b»- 
roine  of  Chariton's  work,  which  ta  •  ntmuf^  h 
eight  books,  on  the  Lovea  of  ChaensM  «b4  Olfll^ 
rhoe,  under  the  following  title^  X4^|P^aiP9i  *Afpaib 
ff/fwr  ruiy  Tf^4  XoipeoK  ttm  KaXKi^^v^  i^iifiia^ 
hcrrmti^runf  \6yot  ^,  The  work  be^iiu  with  fkt 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  u  pr^MisUy  CalWwat 
by  her  buriat  She  cooes  to  life  again  ta  tb#  tamhi 
and  it  carried  oC  by  robbera.  AlWr  vaaiova  a|- 
venutrea,  she  is  restored  tii  Chaervaa.  Tbo  faa^ 
donu  are  nnturnl  and  pleasinjr.  lUid  tb*  atjlt  al» 
pi,..   ,,    .  .>      ...   ,,.         .  .1.   I.  :.  ^^iMasp^  |Bi^0 

to   tlv  ItjTBi,   ltf«p% 

and   X  JitM  ii  IsMI 

re«p4?<tthK  the  real  hto  or  ilie  tisoe  off  tin  Mdtet 
The  critics  plnre  hitii  variotiikW  h^tw»w<t  lilt  JM 
and  tiinlh  <  ~' .•   jfOMtnii 

tipinion  is,  i  tieymm 

writff*.  cxcr,..  ^ ,.  -mm. 

There  ia  only  one  kn 
which  it  was  printed  l\ 
with  a  Latin  version  aiid  uuu^s 
9  vols.  4 to.  Amst  1750,  The 
D'Orrille  is  esteemed  one  of  the  b«ai  mt  MVI 
cient  author.  It  was  reiirintcd,  vitll  •d^isavil 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol  8yi».  Ljp«.  t79S*  A  WWf 
bcsuitiful  edition  of  th«  text  ww  phntal  tlTaafsi^ 
lfll>,  4tn. 

has  been  trandaled  into  GmBHi  Ij 

17').\  and  Srhneiden  LaW  IWi 

I  r,  Par.  I7es(fv|«tea4ii 

nsana  Ofvca^  Pif.  17f7V 

i  4  :  into  1  taliMi  Igr^H  L 

<  md  othen  I  t9to 

L,  17^1. 


CHARMTDES. 

Cn  A'RITON  iXapirwv),  m  €<u\hu  who  lived 
D  or  l«?f        '  rid  opntury  afu-r  Cbn^t,  a*  one 

iC  liw  r  iliac  it  quoted  hy  Oalen  {Ik 

iMftd.  ii    :  iv.  p,  180),  and  also  by  Ai'tius 

iff,  1,  Itt,  p.  *i'Ht),     He  i*  aJ&o  iticiilioned  in  an 

\l  Latin  imcription,  wliich  b  expLauuHi  at 
MirUl  by  C  G.  Kiibn^  in  kis  Index  Afedkorum 
ymiofiormm  inter  Oraeem  Romamo'^ur^  Lips.  1829, 
ltOL«  fiisc  U*  p.  JJ,  Ac  See  also  KUhn*»  Addittfrn. 
irf  iSCrwi,  Mfiiic  Vtt,  a  J,  J,  Fa&ricio^  l^c,  ejt- 
"  ^  m.  Lip*.  1926»  4to>,  fasic  iv.  [VV.  A.  G.J 
CHARl'XKNA  (Xopi^.Va),  a  lyric  poetess 
iunt^l  bv  EutUtbius,  who  cedln  her  wm^rpta, 

'  arr.  {j</  //kuj.  ^^  71  K)     ArUtophaDei  al- 

to  her  in  a  pouago  which  the  Schotiatt  and 
uieitgfaphen  ejcplain  as  a  proverbial  cxptesiion 
►lying  that  *J*e  wm  '♦ailly  and  fixjUsh."  (Seefc- 
im.  9ili;  SuidiUf  ff«r«;  Etymoi,  Mag.  jutd  He»y* 
^lltuft,  V.  rr.  k»\  Xapi^ivrft.)     She  is  «iid  to  have 

hIbo  a  duU^pUyer,  and  an  erotic  poeteu. 
iftaMi.  Mag,  and  Betyclu  ^.  e, )  Nothing  ib  known 
if  Mf  liaM  or  oonotry.     The  reference  to  her  ai 
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bc^n  underfttood  as  indicating 
dyvl  A&  ikrlonged  to  the  A  colic  l^Tic  ichool ;  and 
^  w*»Hf  of  fff^^iychttti  (dpx^'>  o3ffa)  prhaps 
it  a  very  early  period.  [P.sL] 
(Xa^rC*''^*')  or  CHARl'X^ 
BN*...  y^^^^^K^xi,,^  %  phyiictan^  who  probably 
in  tli«  fir»t  century  after  Christ,  a*  he  is 
~  by  Aftctepiade*  Pharmacioti.  Several  of 
bis  medicftl  formulae  have  beeu  preftened  by 
Giilen  and  Aetiua.  (Gal.  De  Compoi.  Afedusim. 
Zoe,  iii.  S,  T.  3t  vii.  2«  4,  5,  vol.  xH  pp.  C85, 
I,  liii.  pp.  4ft,  49,  50,  0*2,  10'2  ;  Aet.  De  Med, 
,4,52,  p.40€.)  [W.  A.  G,J 

ILVUMADAS,  phno«opher.  [Charmjdes.] 
IiA'RMIDES(Xaf>M*»nJ).  1.  An  Athenian, 
of  Gbuieon,  was  eouiin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
CDOther'^  tide  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
diftliwiw  which  bcftrs  bis  name  as  a  very  yoting 
\  at  UM  eommenaauetit  of  the  Peloponnesian 
(Obnip.  Heind,  ad  Plai,  Charm,  p.  I.'i4,  and 
aflthontiei  there  rcfern'd  to.)  In  the  lamc 
dialogue  be  is  repivsented  m  a  very  amiable  youth 
■nd  of  iiirpnMring  beauty,  and  he  appears  agmn  in 
tibe  **Pk«tignrai^  at  the  bouse  of  Collias,  son  of 
Htppmiaia.  [See  p.  S67,  b.]  Wo  Icom  (rum 
Xeoffpbon,  ikat  be  was  a  great  favourito  with  So- 
and  wai  possesaed  of  more  than  ordinary 
i7«  though  hit  eiicesiiive  difHdence  deprived 
^oiuilry  of  the  services  which  ho  might  bafe 
'  her  aa  a  stateiman.  lit  n,  c.  41)4  Ite  was 
of  tjie  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
ill*-  t}iirty  tyrantA,  to  the  special  government 
:^S  find  he  was  ilain  ftKhtinf^  ngnlubt 
L  the  battle  of  Munydbia  iu  the  name 
Mt^n.  iii.  6,  7,  HidL  ii.  4.  §19; 
) 

^  r  Cksem,  a  diadple 
,  and  a  (rietid  and 
fanpani'  i  j  Mow-pupil)  of 

Pbifo  of  Ii*n«fc%,  111  cutijuiictinii  with  whom  he  is 
Mid  by  «»«!«  lo  hate  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Acatflritiy*  He  flnurished,  therefore^  tovrard<i  the 
tnd  <Kf  wm  sevuud  and  at  the  couimtrncemeiit  of  the 
iffit  etntnnr  B.  c.  Cict^ro,  writing  in  n.  c  45, 
■Mskt  flildn  a*  recently  drnd.  ( Tun\  IH^p,  1 24.) 
On  lb9  MTitA  STjth'Tnry  wo  learn,  that  he  was  ro- 
marlcsyt  ^  and  for  the  grcvit  cnm- 

tiiii  memory.     Hi*  philo- 
unioiia   were   uouttleai  QOtQCklenl  iritb 


thoio  of  PiirT.o.  (Cie.  Acttd.  Qttn^si.  iv.  G,  Omt,  \il^ 
dc  OruL  ii.  m ;  riin.  //.  ;V.  vji.  24 ;  Fabric  BiU. 
ftrai'c,  ill,  p.  1117,  and  tho  authorities  there  i«> 
ferred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMI'NUS  (Xd/i^r»^i),  an  Aiht-ni^ui  gene- 
ral, who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydide^  as  com- 
ing to  Samos  in  b.  c.4li2.  Simios  was  at  this  time 
the  heod-qoarteni  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  iipwordt  of  UKI  ihips,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chioi,  while 
the  rest  (aiid  with  them  ChanniDui)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high  adiniml 
AitynchuH  at  Miletua.  Ho  was  deta^-bed  a  vt'ry 
short  time  oflerw^irda  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  llc^t 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  llm 
coiuptoints  made  agaiuit  Aityochus.  On  this  scr^ 
vice  he  fell  in  with  A  sty  oc  hut,  who  was  himtelf 
on  tbe  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Cbai^ 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  slups  bat  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Halieanuusus.  We  afterwards 
li»d  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos  in 
the  inetlectual  attempt  at  a  rtrvolution.  (Thuc.  viii* 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristopb.  The^mr^iL  804.)  [A.ILC] 

CHARMTNUS,  a  Loccdiiera onion,  was  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  hamioat  in  Atia,  to  the  Cjrr««wi 
Greeks,  then  at  Selj-mbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  tlie  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  a  a  39f).  (Xem  Anab.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  A:c.,  IleJL  lit  1*  |  tl ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.1  On 
tlii»  occasion  he  dcfendrd  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  agaiuftt  him  by  some  of  tbo 
CjTcans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Scuthes  to 
dcfrniid  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  obo  aided  them 
in  obtmning  wimt  was  due  to  them  from  tho 
Thraciun  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slavea,  and  the  tale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken^  at 
Xcnopbon*s  request,  by  Chortntnus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicuft,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  trantaction.  (Xen.  Anait, 
vii.  11.  §  39,  7.  §t^  13—19,  .S6.)  [E.  E.J 

CHARM  IS  (X4>jtuj),  ft  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  n,  .54 
—  GB,  whero  ho  acquired  great  fame  mid  we«ilih 
hy  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  tiathing.  (Plin, 
//.  JV.  jcxix*  5.)  He  is  wiid  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  settercea»  or 
15ti2^  1 0*.  (PHn.  //.  N.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  alio 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  wa*  versified  by 
Domocratcs,  and  is  pivservcd  byOalen*  {DuAniid^ 
ii.  1,  4,  voU  liv,  pp.  114,  1*260        [W.  A.  G.j 

CHAROE'ADES  (Xa^iii«ijf),  coiled  Chaiiades 
by  Justin  {i^*  3)«  was  joined  in  command  with 
Laches  in  the  earliest  expedition  aent  from  Athma 
to  Sicily  (bl  c,  4*27),  and  was  killed  soon  affcef- 
M-afds.  (Thiic.  iii.  m,  90;  Diod.  liL  54.)  [A,  ILC] 

CH-^RON  (Xif^*'),  a  sou  of  Erebos,  the  ngt*d 
and  dirty  ferryman  iu  the  lower  woHd,  who  con- 
veved  in  bb  Ml  the  shades  of  the  dead— tliough 
only  of  thoM  wboae  bodies  were  buried — acrusa 
the  rivers  of  tho  lower  wnrld.  (Virg.  Atn.  vl.  295, 
hci  Senec  Here,  fur,  764.)  For  this  service  ha 
wn»  paid  by  each  shadu  with  an  obolus  or  daniee^ 
which  coin  wns  phuM'd  tn  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
Jxxly  previous  to  its  buriaL  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  lato  origin,  for  ii  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Pnus,  x,  28. 
§  I  ;  Juven.  iiit  1^1%  Euitiilh.  nd  Jl,m,  p.  ]mft*,) 
t'bnron  was  rrpmented  in  the  Lcftche  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus,  {UB.} 
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CIIARONDAS. 


CIIAIION  {Xapoiv),  a  (liniugui«,lieJ  Theban, 
who  exposed  hiiusc>lf  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pelopidiis  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  his  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  b.  c  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
was  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pclopidas  and 
MeUon.  (Xen.  IleiL  v.  4.  §  3;  PluL  Pelop.  7-13, 
de  Gen.  Soc,  passim.)  [E.  EL] 

CHARON  (xapwy),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampsactts,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {deAnim,  46 ) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  {s.  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flourished 
{y€v6fi(vo5)  in  the  tune  of  Darcius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (a  c.  464) ;  but,  as  Darcius 
died  in  b.  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  (9' 
for  o6^  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  01.  69  or  B.  c.  504.  Ho  lived,  however,  as  lato 
as  B.  c.  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
{TTiem.  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistocles 
to  Asia  in  B.  c.  465.  We  find  the  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas  :  1 .  AiOtoirucd.  2.  Utfxrucd. 
3.  'EWyjviKd.  4.  TIcpl  Aa/ui^xou.  5.  Ai€vicd. 
G.  "Opoi  AcLfi^^oKrivwv^  a  work  (quoted  by  Athonaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c),  where  Schweighneuser  proposes  to 
substitute  Spot  (comp.  Diod.  i.  '26)^  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annals  of  Lainp^icus.  7.  Upv- 
rivtis  ^  "Apxovrts  ol  r£y  Acuct^aifwvltay^  a  chro- 
nological work.  8.  Kriofis  fr6K(ttK  9.  K(nrriKd. 
10.  UtplvKovs  6  iicrds  rAv  'HpoxXcIwv  (m}\»K. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hccataeus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by 
Creuzer,  Heidelbei^g,  1 806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Miillcr,  Fragm,  Histor.  (Jraec.  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Plut.  de 
Mul.  VirL  $.  r.  Aofiypdicri;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  583; 
Pans.  x.  38 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  V.H.l\5; 
SchoL  ad  AjhM.  Wtod.  ii.  2,  479 ;  Voss.  de  Hist. 
Graeo.  b.  i.  c  1  ;  Clint  Fast,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  $.  v.;  Voss.  de 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  415,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Eg}'ptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works.  (Suid.f.r.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
Aryonaulica^  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  ^tW.  (xraw.  b.  iii.  c.  21;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  20,  138,  144,  415,  cd.  Wester- 
mann ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  JR/uxi.  ii.  1054.)     [E.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  (Xap«ii/8as),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legitthited  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot  Poiit.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Nazos,  I^eontini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Ilimera,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rhegium.  He  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  t.  e.  before* 
B.  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eightei^n  years,  died  b.  c.  476. 
These  (acts  sufiiciently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Cliarondas,  as  given  by  Diodonis  (xii.  12)  :  viz. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sylwiris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das,  •*  the  best  of  their  ffUow-ciiizens^"^  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  use.     For  Thurii,  as  we 
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have  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  Cbakidb:: 
cities,  and  the  date  of  iU  foaiuUtion  k  B.  c.  4C 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  {Pkaltm^^ 
367,  &C.),  that  the  laws  which  Diodonu  ^xttu 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Tbarysi 
were  in  reality  not  hit.  For  Aiifttotle  (/Uk.  it. 
12)  tells  us,  that  his  lawt  were  adapted  to  an  am- 
tocracy,  whereas  in  Diodorus  we  eonstaulj  bA 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  3^^f,  and  the  cmuu- 
tution  of  Thurii  is  expresslj  called  woAirMia 
9rifioKparuc6K  Again,  we  karn  from  a  kappr  <«> 
rection  made  by  Bentley  in  a  cormpC  puap  *( 
the  Politics  (iL  12),  that  the  only  pecvliaiit j  is 
the  laws  of  Charondas  waa  that  be  first  introdscfd 
the  power  of  prosecuting  fidse  witnesses  (#nmi4iii. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  kmst 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  v4 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  Iifv4 
before  the  foundation  of  that  citr.  Lastly,  wt  a» 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Protagoras  vai  *Jhr 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wesseling^  note  oa  Dk^ 
dorus,  /.c,  where  Bentley ^s  arguments  are  tmuari 
up  with  great  clearness.)  Diodorus  ends  tW  a^ 
count  of  his  pscudo-Charondas  by  the  story,  tsa 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  swecd  befoiv  it 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  Tiobting  ow  d 
his  own  Uiws.  On  being  reminded  of  Uus  hx  i 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  ftd  AC  d\Xd  xiptm  wt^ 
and  immediately  stabbed  himselC  This  neoi'ip 
is  also  told  of  Diocles  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zsleuun. 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (ri  §  5)  Mgna  vi>k 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  CharondM.  The  ttra 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  profasUr  a 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  Ister  tmr* 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  disc^ 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  conirrw4  «• 
Numa  Poropilius.  (Compi.  lamblich.  ViL  iy^;. 
c.  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Cbsroih^ 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  prohaUju:- 
thentic,  since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  V.m- 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  This  enacts,  thai  i'. 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  rr^'v 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  providr  s* 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  gi^iaf 
credit  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  IV 
to's  Laws.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  prokili  f 
in  verse.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  The  fngaau  i 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  giren  in  Ileyne*s  (ff^ 
cula,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c.  [G.  E.  L.  C.) 

CHAROPS  (Xii^),  bright^yed  or  jofikV 
looking,  a  surname  of  lleradea,  under  whick  It 
had  a  statue  near  mount  La|^ysti«i  oa  the  p< 
whore  he  was  believed  to  have  brought  hr.\ 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Pans.  iz.  .^. 
§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  brings  of  i"  ■ 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xL  427  ;  Hom.  iiymm.  m  Mf^ 
194;  Hvgin./'ViA.  181.)  [USJ 

CHAROPS  (xa^).  1.  A  diicf  amoBc  :  ' 
Epeirots,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  thnr  •  -* 
with  Philip  v.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  u 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  amy  onr  isr 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Macedo£ur\ 
enabled  Flamininus  to  dislud^re  Philip  Iroa  v* 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Kpcirus,  n.c.  b^ 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  13;  Lit.  zaii^ 
11  ;  Plut.  llam,  4.)  In  B.  c  192,  Cbaraps  m 
sent  by  his  couBtr^men  on  an  iiiiiliaisj  to  Adv^ 
chns  the  Great,  who  was  wintering  ai  Chak»  i^ 
Eul)oca.  He  represented  to  theking  that  tk' 
Kp«'i.*Mts  were  more  exposed  to  tkt  attadu  <f  ^ 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabttants  of  tkt  ittf  i' 
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ftnd  begged  him  therefore  to  oxcnse  thorn 
lug  with  him  tuitefts  he  felt  himself  strong 
f'7\nnc:h  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xx.  3,)  He  con- 
iixiueJ  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
thip  of  the  Romans,  and  icnt  hia  gnuidson  to 
Rohm  for  cduefttitm.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  11)  [RK.] 
2,  A  gnadaoci  of  tiie  nboTe«  Ilii  rec«ivi'd  hik 
edut^tioQ  ftt  Rone,  and  aA«r  hie  retiim  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cniiee;  hut  here 
tndft  oU  ff^rmblance  between  himself  and  his 
cnoidfiithJT,  who  is  <^led  MroAdr  Kaya&6s  by  Poly- 
Itit*.    f  ' '   1     It  waM  this  younger  Charop<» 

by  wJi  -5  AntiDous  and  Cephalus  were 

dti^^n  i,.  -  ..  ,.-. Felice  to  toko  the  side  of  Pt^rsteui 
f  Am  iNougJ  ;  mid  he  was  ngain  one  of  those  who 
drickfd  from  the  Aevend  states  of  Greece  toAerailius 
Pa'silt!^  lit  ArnphifKiUs.  iii  B,  c.  IU7,  to congratubte 
lurn  iin  lUf  *J> NiHive  riclory  at  P^'dna  in  the  pre- 
eidiiDg  year,  and  who  aeiaed  the  opportunity  to  rid 
'of  ihe  moit  fonnidable  of  their  pohtjcal 
iti  hf  pointing  them  out  ba  friends  of 
and  10  causing  them  to  be  appn-h ended 
■fid  aeiit  to  Rome  (Polyb.  xxx.  10  j  Liv.  xlv. 
SI  ;  Diod.  Ere.  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Choropt  in  iiorlicular  m)  bar- 
ImvhmIj  abuaed,  that  Potybiuo  has  recordi'd  his 
lillef  **  that  there  never  bad  been  beforv  and  | 
■aver  would  be  a^^a  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty/* 
But  eren  his  cruelty  did  not  surp«s  his  mpadty 
and  extortioD,  in  which  ho  was  fully  aided  and 
id«d  by  bis  mother,  Philoti*,  (Diod.  Rxe. 
587.)  His  proceedinga,  however,  were  dis- 
at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thithor 
the  eenateV  eontirruation  of  his  iniquity, 
W&t  onlf  roceivod  from  them  an  uidhrourabte 
threateaing;  An«wer«  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
ftnd  AemtUus  PonUns  among  the  number, 
ffvfiiied  to  receive  him  iDto  their  houses.  Yet  on 
bi»  rettim  to  Epeinu  he  had  the  audacity  to  falnify 
the  senate*!  tentenoe.  The  jear  1  o7  b*  c  is  com- 
iMBMiraled  by  Polybiui  &a  one  in  which  Greece 
waa  piufed  of  many  of  her  plagnea :  aa  an  instance 
if  tkia,  he  mentions  die  death  of  Charops  at  Bnm- 
<Hai«n.  (Polyb.  xxr*  14,  xxxi,  8,  xxzil  21,  ''2*2.) 
r  *  ''  iTian  and  hia  grandfistlier  are  called 
by  Livy.  [R  E.J 

'PUS.    fCBAHora] 
CHAUTAS  (Xiprai)  and  SYADRA8  (2«c^ 
Bpat%   Ktntuaries  at  Sparta,  were  the  tcocbere  of 
f'f  Corinth,   and    he  of  Clearehua  of 
id  he  of  the  ji^at  statuary  P)  thagoras 
(Pans,  vi,  4.  §  2*)     Hence  it  is  cal- 
Ohartaa  and  Syndraa  flourished  about 
I  tittle  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
to  Croestu  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
,:.*,     (Herod,  i.  70.)  [P*  S^J 

CHARYRDIS.     [S^riLLA.] 
ClUaLON   or  CHILON   (X«(A«r,    xU****). 

!    '  '*  ♦   •  "  ' -  '"   --M  of  Dumagetua,  and  one  of 

i;  !  icd  toward*  ttic  commence- 

I  V   a.  c»     Herodotus  (i.  MJ) 

ipehft*  c4'  ititu  Urn  imit^^niporary  with  Hipp<»cratc», 
tne  ftrtbwT  of  Pri*inlmio«,  and  Diogenes  IjCiertius 
teils  ti  '>ld  mruiiu  the  5ii!iiid  *  Kym- 

ptad  hchl  tho  oiHiHj  of  Kphor 

F    '-  p«    '.  55t>.)     In  tho  bame 

iih  appenri  to  ^iscrihe 
"I   tiie  Ephomlty,  but 
a**i   well  known  and  more 
On  the  authority  also  of 
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f  1 1)  w©  learn,  that  lie  wns  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
ton  senate,  li  ii  ^xiid  that  he  died  of  jny  when 
his  son  gained  ihe  priite  for  hoxing  at  the  Olympic 
g^uaes,  and  that  hit  fu^jenil  wtu  attended  by  nil 
the  Greeka  aasemblcd  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  secmt  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  thnn  to  the  purity  of  hi*  life^  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  wns  not  incnnsivlent  with 
hi»  doclrine.  (Comp-  lteil»  i.  3,)  Uiogeue*  Laer- 
tiufl  mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poema, 
and  rcconk  many  sayings  of  bis  which  shew  that 
even  a  I  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  bis  &enteutiouB  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  alno  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunctatioii  of  the 
uso  of  gesture  in  speaking, — A^Torra  fjt;^  Htrttit 
TT^c  x^'P^'  fxoufnniv  yap.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  diviniug  tlie  future, — a  quality  which 
ho  hiniJielf  remjirkahly  eicempUiiied  in  his  forebod* 
ing.  afterwards  realised,  of  the  evila  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cjtheia, 
(Diog.  Lat-rt,  L  GH — 73;  Menag.  ad  lac  ;  Plat. 
Protoff,  p,3l3;  Phit.  tie  El  ap.Uniftk, '6  tAeL  F.M 
iii  17;  Perixoic  ad  toe.;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  32; 
Diod.  Exc,  i/e  Virt,  ci  Vit,  p.  55'2,  ed.  Woia  % 
Arisl.  Ukrt  ij  12,  g  li  •  Herod,  vjj.  235  \  comp. 
Thua  iv,  53  j  Anwld,  ad  foe.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  IIL  in  B.  c: 
220,  his  claim  to  tlie  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycuifrua,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
ho  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  diviedon  of  landed  property — a  plan 
which  Agia  IV*  and  Cleonienes  III.  hod  suecea- 
sively  failed  to  nailize.  .Being  joined  by  about 
200  adhcTLmta,  be  &iirpriied  the  ephod  at  rapptr, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycnrgus,  however,  who«e 
house  he  next  attarked,  cflbcted  his  escape,  and 
Cbeilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouae  the 
people  iu  bin  cause,  was  compelled  to  lake  refuge 
in  Acimia.   (Polvb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILO'NIS  (XtiAsrt^if).  1,  Daughter  of 
Cboilon  of  Laccdaemcw,  is  mentioned  by  lambli- 
chtM  («/*  Va.I^ftk  S6,  ad  fin.)  a«  one  of  the  most 
distinguiahed  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Lconidna  II.,  king  of  Spcirta, 
and  wife  to  CleombrotuM  IL  When  Leonida*, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lyuuider  [Aoia  IV.),  ttyak  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chaldoecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hua- 
band,  wbo  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  bis  Eight  to 
Tegou  Aftcrwarda,  when  Leonidas  waa  reitored, 
and  Cleomhrntus  in  bis  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonia  join**d  him 
in  hi«  altered  furiunes,  saved  his  life  by  herentreatiea 
from  her  father^a  vengeance,  and^  again  refusing 
to  shan?  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
tnto  banishment ;  ^  so  that,  Imd  not  Ckombrotus,''* 
s»ys  Plutarch,  ^  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wifeV  love  would  have  nuuie  him  deem  his  exile  « 
more  bbssed  lat  than  the  kingdora  whid)  be  lo#t.** 
(Plut  Jtm.  11,  li,  16—18.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIUI'SOPHUS  (Xffip^<ro4>oO,  a  Lacedae- 
moutan,  was  tent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxcs,  u.  c.  40  i,  and  joined  the  prince  «a  Ua 
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otarch  al  luiu  in  CiliciA.  (Diod.  xiv  If),  21 ; 
Xt^n.  Amttf^.  I  4.  §  3*)  Aft^r  the  battle  of  Cimnxm 
Clciuchua  ■cDt  bixu  \^'ith  otbein  to  Arioeiis  to  make 
an  offcT^,  which  howevtir  was  declined,  of  plfttiiig 
him  on  the  Pcmian  throne  [p.  2831,  b.].  After 
Uio  jirrett  of  CleArchus  and  the  other  gen<•nll!^ 
thrcnigh  the  treachery  of  Tii^aphcmes.,  CheiribOphiiA 
took  Ml  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwittc  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  ^ns  appointed,  na  he'mfi 
a  Laoedacmonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.  In  this  post  we  Btid  hiin  tttbeeqnfinlly 
acUn^  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cofdlally  eo- 
opemtiiig  with  Xetiophon.  In  fmt  it  vm  oidy 
once  that  any  diSirenco  tuoae  between  tbein«  and 
thai  was  caused  by  ChcirisophQi  hairing  ttruck,  in 
a  lit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  wa« 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  coniiequrncc 
of  the  indignitT.  (Diod.  ih.  27  i  Xen.  AHaLVxu 
2.  §  33,  6.C,  \  §1  3,  11,  4.  §§  »8— 43,  5.  §§ 
1—6,  W,  1.  §§  fi,  15-22,  2.  g  2a,  &c.,  iii,  g§  a, 
25,  &c.,  6,  §§  1—3.)  When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trupetua  on  the  Kuxiae,  Cheiritiophiii 
Tolunteered  to  go  to  liii  friend  Aiuixibiut,  the 
6p;irt<in  admind  at  Byiantium,  to  crbtnin  a  sufficient 
nuittber  of  aliips  to  trancport  them  to  Europe ;  but 
h»  was  not  ntcccaafiil  in  hit  application.  (Diod. 
xJT.  30,  31  ;  Xeu,  AmaL  v.  I.  §  4,  vi.  K  §  16,) 
On  his  return  to  tho  aninyi  which  he  found  at 
Sittope,  he  was  choaen  oomuuinder  in'{!hief,  Xeno^ 
phon  having  declined  for  himself  the  protTered 
honour  on  the  exprcM  ground  of  the  prior  clntm  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.  (AnaL  ri.  1.  §S  18—33.) 
Chciri^ophus,  however,  wa*  unable  to  enforce  sub- 
miMioa  to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  fronj  tbeir  prtjfligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  lyii^pitable  If  cmcleotfl  ;  and, 
on  the  lixth  or  serenth  day  from  hift  election, 
the«B  troopa,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  ■epamted  theniselvot  from  the  rwt,  and  de- 
parted by  lea  under  tt?n  geueral*  whom  they  had 
appointed.  Xtsnophou  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forcea,  unrlcr 
tho  command  of  Chi-iriiophus  but  the  latter  de* 
cimed  the  propoial  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vesieli  at  Colpe  fumi»hed  by  Clean* 
dor,  the  Spartan  Harmosi  at  Bytancium,  and 
winhed  to  R'wrve  them  exclutively  for  their  own 
^Mirlion  of  the  army.  With  the  imall  diriilon  yet 
imd«r  his  command,  Choirisophus  arrired  safely  at 
CaljK*,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  forer.  (Xen.  A  nab.  vi 
'-'.  M,  4.  §  11.)  [RFl] 

CHKmriSUPilUS  (X€tf>lffwpitt),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  pruVkubly  in  stone^  A  gilt  wociden 
ntntiie  of  Apollu  Agyieua,  made  by  him,  atocMl  at 
Tt^n^  and  near  it  was  a  statuo  in  stone  of  the 
arttKt  himsi'lt,  which  wna  most  probably  also  hit 
own  work*  (Pans.  riii.  53.  |  X)  Pau«auia«  knew 
itoUting  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  tnrntionii  htm  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  schm}|  of  I>;ied.ilut«  and  ttom  his  work* 
ing  tot h  in  wood  and  stone,  he  it  probably  to  be 
ptoei'd  with  the  labtsl  of  the  Daedalian  sctilptorv, 
such  ns  Dipoetms  mid  Scyllis  (about  u.  c.  M6}. 
B-kkh  cr»n«ider*  the  emetion  by  the  artist  of  hi« 
own  ^tJ^tiie  (u  an  indi«»tiun  of  a  blcr  date  (Cbryi, 
Intcrip.  I,  p.  1  Jl) ;  hilt  his  ar^»iefit«  are  satiafiu:- 
inrdy  aneweM  by  ThierMh,  who  aJso  shows  that 
the  rfply  of  Hf'fmiinn  to  DJkdth,  that  PauMifias 
imi    .A^    thai   Chiririsophua   made  lus   own 
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statue,  is  not  MitialWtory*  (i^wgi^a,  miS— 
1  m.)  Thiench  baa  aba  ^kmitf^  tlMl  lUflM 
of  CheiriPKtpbua,  like  matiy  ^^Stum  WtmaM  illb 
eaHy  artists,  is  tigaificuit  «f  elcOl  11  art  M^ 
ao4>&t  L  Other  nomea  af  the  sum  Innd  m^  Vm- 
dalua  (AmSaAoi)  the  «*n  of  Kopaiaam  (iMa- 
^i),  Kuchcir  { f  '  .  rsiphnm  {^ft^$^\ 

and  others     N  j  tJuil  DsiedaJai  « s*- 

thing  more  tlum  »  ujj»  lj.mi  ^^ical  |(fsiii|fi,Mllkt 
his  name  was  merely  syntboHdU*  ihmm  en  la  0 
doubt  that  others  of  these  anista  radlljr  t/nitfi  mi 
bore  theie  oamea»  which  wene  ptvlMkly  |W  • 
them  in  their  inlaiiey  beeatise  tlwjf  fe  ' 
fiuaUiet  in  which  art  waa  henedttary. 
quotes  a  pandlel  case  in  Use  twoi  1 
naTigation  among  the  maritima  p^^^pla  el 
(Horn.  Od,  vui.  112,  &c.> 

PausaniflB  mentions  abo  twa  iltrii 
an  altar  of  Com,  and  a  temple  M  ApalK  Im^ 
way  in  which  he  speaks  Icavea  it  dianMM  airtfcv 
Cheiriiopbus  ertetod  theK,  as  well  as  tie  Mtaatf 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [F,  %.\ 

CHEiaON  (Xi^paM^),  the  wiscat  mA  jmtm4 
all  the  centaurs.  (Horn,  li,  li  831,)  llaaasili 
iobtmctor  of  Achillas,  whose  hahiff  Peleaiaest 
frieiHl  and  reliitive  nf  Cheiroti,  and  rentWiila 
wedding  with  Thotis  the  hearj  lBD«a  •hkk  ail 
subsequently  used  by  Achillea,  (i?.  jm.  lU^  ift 
390. )  According  to  ApoUodonia  ( L  X  |  ^X  Cl^a 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  PhUria*  Ha  tMLm 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  be*  tika  ilia  eiktf  wm 
taurs,  was  ojcpelbfd  by  tlie  Lapithae  i  lot  matm 
were  ofFened  to  him  there  by  the  Mafamkm^ 
til  a  very  late  period,  and  the  faetaSi:f  af  lit  Oifr 
ronidae  in  that  twighbourhood,  who  wtm  fii^ 
guithed  for  their  knowledge  of  ttrt^kin^  «■ 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plot.  Sjfmfm  Wl  I9 
MiiUer,  Ordktm.  p.  249.)  ClM^iaa  kim^  M 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  ArtfOiiv  aad  ia 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting. 


gynmaatictr  and  the  art  of  prt»phr<y»  (Xi^l|as 
I ;  Phitostr.  tier.  9,  /cua.  iL  2  ;  Puid.  P^  ft.  •&} 
All  the  mo«t  distingnisfaod  heroca  «C  Oiniiii  mff 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  §tk  tJia  |>a]*ib  «tf  CW 
n>n  in  tJtet4$  arta.  His  friendsltlp  leitli  tSJea^ate 
was  hit  grandson,  is  particulariy  orbbnalaA  O^ 
ron  saved  himfrooi  taahaiidaQf  thaatlHrMiMvib 
who  were  on  tha  poiot  of  hSBam  Ua«  aai  It^ 
restored  to  him  the  swori  wbidi  hmmmhJim^ 


c«akHl.  (Apollod.  til.  13.  %  S»  4*,} 
ther  tnfonned  him  in  what  naaanar  W  mi^  §m 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  waa  itaaiajl  iavmA 
mortaL  He  is  alsii  cnini«?<:t«4  «ttih  tfcv  alflf  d 
the  Argonauts^  whom  he  nc<ii«a4  hJwHf  ^^ 
thoy  came  to  his  reayeoce  00  tliaw  fM|p%li 
many  of  the  hemes  were  hk  fHaBMd*  ^1  p^|ik 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  5^4;  (>q>h.  ^ty^ia.  874*<-) 
Heraeles  too  wnt  eonneeted  iiritJk  Wm  hf  ki/mk 
ship;  "*iM>ned  arrows  «f  lysbae 

««•  of  his  dcalJh,  fm 


Jr 


hii  SU..MM"    ■'   S-nmanlhym  . 

became  inrohed  in  a  fight  witli  tKe 
iled  to  Cheiron,  \n  \\w  n*'i^'ltUn,rl)ood  el  JMia. 
Itvmcles  shot  at  t '  \%  aitwt  slniA 

Cheinm,  who«  nl-  .  wimU  aat  Iii 

any  loiig«»r,  and  gave  nis  itumumaiitj  li  fai0^ 
ihirus.  AceofdiDjf  Id  oihat^  Uiaiiw,  n  hakim 
al  one  of  the  arrows,  dioppad  It  e*  Vm  IseC.  mi 
wounded  himsrlC  (Ovid,  t^^ti,  v.  897 1  Uj^ 
ttMiL  A^r,  il  Sit.)  Zvus  ^^memi  OMrs*  ^^ 
the  stars,     Ue  had  baen  nunM  la  Kali  m  iV 


CHEIU* 

Ht!o,  onU  hit  dnu^itrr  Endeis  wa»  tlic  mother  of 
Vus.  (xVpcillticL  ill  12,  §  6\)  Cbf'iMn  h  the 
%t  Kpccinirn  of  n  combinattoo  of  tbe  liuman 
I  aninui]  foniw  in  the  ODcicnt  workB  of  nrt  \  far 
the  oentaan  genemUy  cxprpiw  the  acnaiial 
iitd  iavnj{e  features  of  a  man  cctmbined  wUb  the 
iticngth  And  twifinefti  of  a  horse^  Clictron,  who 
pOMfMgi  tlie  btter  likewue,  combines  with  it  a 
ndld  ifiidoiiu  He  was  reprefteiited  on  the  Amy« 
dbean  tKfone  of  Apollo,  aiid  od  the  che&t  of  Cyp- 
kIua.  (Pniu.  iii.  18.  I  7.  T.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
HBtadimft  of  hiiu  arv  itill  extant,  in  whiih  yoi^mg 
Adhiliei  or  Erotc*  an*  ritfing  on  his  \mck.  (A/u>, 
^k^4Xtmumi.  i.  52 ;  Btittigcr,  VoieH^jictiiaUU^  lii. 
p.U4,&e.}  [L.  SO 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mjatrea  of  C.  Venrs,  who 

Eb  «Dd  by  Cicpro  to  hare  given  aU  hi«  deciciona 

Anriiw  hi*  city  pmctorshTp  (b.g.  1A)  in  acoordanee 

vith  her  wiihei.     She  died  two  year*  aftcfirftrds, 

wlieii  Veire*  waA  propmctor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 

ber  heir.     She  i»  calk-d  by  the  P»udo-AMroniui  a 

^bdon  femsJe  client  of  VeiT'^    (Cic.  Vcrr,  \.  40, 

52,  t,  1 3,  l.-i,  iL  17,  IT.- 32 ;  pMtido^Ascon.  p,  \m\ 

|i»  '   ''  :-  37<i,  ed.  Orelli-) 

■C  I  \IS  (XtM^ovfi),  a  Spartan  woman 

"  L  .,,av  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  1/eo- 

She  married  Cleonymusti  who  wm  much 

n  hcffclf,  and  to  whom  die  proved  un- 

.qaence  of  a  possiou  for  Acrotatui, 

It  WUB  partly  on  ocouunt  of  this 

"'^  ncied  algn  by  his  erclu- 

'd  Pvirhus  to  atteni[it 
^  .  "*p.  '*72.     Chdidonis, 

■Jknoed  tor  the  revultt  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  lier  own  life  rather  than  Ml  into  hc^r  huiiband^fl 
bmdB;  Imt  PyirhtLa  wat  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
ebieflj  through  the  valour  of  Acrt^tatua.  If  we 
nmj  tnut  the  aeeoont  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
|a»enJ}y  of  both  lexeB  exhibited  moiie  sympatby 
irilli  the  lovem  than  indignation  at  tht?ir  guilt, —  a 
imKtf  of  the  oorruptton  of  itiannen,  which  Phykr- 
ahu  (ap»  A^im.  it.  p,  l42,  b.)  nwribes  principdlj 
to  Amtatiu  and  hia  father.  (  Flat  Pifrrh.  *2G— 
«y  *[E.  K] 

CH KLCyNE  (XA«iit»),  the  tortoiae.  When  all 
tito  foda,  men,  and  auimaU  were  invited  by  Hcnnea 
lo  AMmd  the  wedding  of  Zeoa  and  ilent,  the  nymph 
Be  alone  reotained  ut  home,  to  thew  her  dia- 
;  of  th«  ■olcmnity.  But  Hermef  then  dei- 
J  from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone'a  houte^ 
I  tttood  on  llie  Iwink  of  a  river*  together  with 
the  njmph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  ber  into 
i  toitotae,  who  had  beuceforth  to  carry  her  houae 
PBltorback.    (Serr.  oti  ^en.  i.  609.)       [L.  S.J 

CHEOPS  (Xt<4),  an  early  king  of  Eg>'pt,  god- 
leia  and  tyraunicjtl,  who,  according  to  IJurodotui 
■od  Dtadoru4,  reigned  for  Mty  years,  and  built  tbo 
firat  and  laq^ett  pynunid  by  the  eompultory  labooi 
td  kit  aubjecti.  Diodorus  calls  him  Cheiubui  or 
CkMBmii.  Hia  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
Aoai%  oxotpt  that  he  *oppjM?s  jieven  gencmtions  t« 
hsfO  IntarTOiiod  between  Remphit  or  Rhamptunltus 
ttd  Omm,  (Herod,  ii.  124^127;  Lan;her,a</ 
Diod.  l  CS.)   [CapHRBNj  [E.  E.J 

fEPHRKN.     [Cai-HREN.] 
I  ERA  (Xti^),  a  (mmamp'  of  Hrrn^  which  was 
10  have  boen  s  the 

\h  <,  and 

I  toller  al  Old  ^.;  ...,-„....,  ■  »-..-_,.  .,..,^.u;meft 
•  diiTcrent  uAtrn:*.    lo  Ijera,  a*  a  maiden 
1 4o  ber  luarriiige^  he  dodicated  one  in  which 
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she  wna  called  irmf ;  to  her  a<i  th**  wif*^  of  Zeua,  a 
i^cond  in  whieh  she  bore  the  name  of  rt A«(a  j  and 
a  third  in  which  alio  was  worshipped  as  the  xhp^ 
the  w^doir,  alluding  to  ber  sepamtian  fnmi  Zeus, 
(Paus.  viii.  22,  §2.)  [L.  S.) 

CHE'RSIPH  RUN  (X«p<rl-^fw),or,as  the  name 
ie  written  in  Vitiuvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTESl  PHON,  an  architect  of  Cn<»«n»  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  bis  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com- 
tnenced  building  the  great  t^nple  of  Artemis  at 
Kpheftut.  The  worship  of  Artemis  wa»  moat  prob«»- 
hly  establliihed  at  Kphe^ua  l)efDre  the  time  of  tlie 
Ionian  colonisation  [AnraMiri,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  olmidy  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddesa.  ( Pau*.  tii. 2.  §  4.  J 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
whim,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6'th  century  B.  c, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
iiattond  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hem  at  Samoa^ 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  hy  the  l>anau 
colnnit's.  The  prefjomtion  of  the  fomidntions  was 
commenced  about  h.  c.  liDO.  To  gtixu-d  agnJnftt 
en.rthqtiake5,  a  mnrsh  wrw  choson  fur  the.  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  mnde  firm  by 
layers  of  charccal  ran^nied  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wooL  This  contrivance  was  sug* 
gosted  by  Theodorus  of  Samoa.  [THiW-mr.mt'M.J 
The  work  proceeded  very  nlowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  411  yeiirs 
lau«r,  (b.  c,  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  tho  itate* 
ment  of  Herodntua  (i.  ^2),  that  most  of  the  [>iiljir» 
were  pFfiw'iitcd  by  Croesus.  This  thcrtjfore  is  iha 
date  of  Cherriphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  hii 
son  Metiigencfl  that  the  micient  writers  attrilmte 
the  erection  of  the  piUaTs  and  the  architravi**  Of 
course  the  plan  cdidd  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv,  p»  040 J  sayB»  that  the  temple  was  enUrged 
by  another  architect,  he  [iruljably  refers  to  the 
bailding  of  the  court*  round  it.  It  waa  finally 
completed  by  Beinctrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  22U  yeiLTB  ai'ter  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  aft^ir wards  burnt  down  by 
HsnosTiiATUA  on  the  same  night  in  whidi  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bonif  &  c.  356*  It  waa  re^ 
built  with  greater  inagnilieenoo  by  the  «»ntribur 
tions  of  all  tho  stales  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  siud, 
that  Alexondor  the  Great  ofl^iod  to  poy  the  cost 
of  the  re«toration  on  the  condition  that  his  namo 
nhoiild  bo  inscri)x^d  on  the  temple,  bat  that  tho 
EpbcBbna  evaded  the  utfer  by  replying<i  that  it  was 
uot  right  far  a  god  to  make  otfi^rings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  tho  new  temple  woa  DsjNocRATaa. 
The  ediiice  baa  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancieut  writers)  hajt  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  deacriptuiu 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  tho  same  foundations  and  after  the  soino 
general  plan  as  the  <]1d  one.  Wo  have  al»o  do- 
tcriptions  of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  hia  state^ 
monts  from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  waa  latd 
to  have  bc«n  written  by  the  architects  themaclvea, 
ChersLphron  and  Metagenoa,  (viL  Piaof.  g  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  tho  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  Tho  temple  waa 
Octostyte,  Uipteial,  Diastyle,  and  HypaethmJ. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet  The  columns 
were  127  to  nutnbori  tiO  feet  high,  oiid  made  o| 
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white  marblGt  ft  qiiarry  «f  which  waa  discarcred, 
at  A  diitmicc  of  only  eight  tnilei  from  the  tompk, 
by  a  fthephenl  uatned  Ptx^Hlurus.  Thirty-tLz  of  the 
GolumnB  were  sculptonrd  ( prrlinpf)  Cnryalidet  within 
the  tW/a),  onu  of  them  by  the  greot  sculptor  Scopai. 
(Plin.  xxjEyi«  14,  l  21  :  but  mauj  critics  think 
the  roading  doubtfuL)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  jirdiitiHittire,  which  was  now  fir«t  invenlcd. 

iPlln.  xxxrt  23w  a  56,  and  specially  VitniT.  ir.  h 
g  7t  8.)  Of  the  blocki  of  marble  which  composed 
the  aithttrave  some  were  as  mach  as  ^€  feet  hn^. 
In  Older  to  convey  these  and  the  colctnn*  to  their 
plttOeB,  Cherfiiphron  and  Metagcnci  invented  some 
mgtiiioui  mech^inical  contri^iincej».  (Vitritr.  x.  C!, 
7,  orx.  2.  §§  n,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xnuvi. 
14.  ■»  21*)  The  temple  wai  reckoned  one  of 
tlia  teren  wonders  of  tlia  world,  and  h  celebrated 
in  teveml  epignuna  in  the  Greek  Amhokfgy,  trupc- 
ciaUy  in  two  by  Antipaier  of  Sidon  (ii*  pp.  10*,  20, 
Brunck  and  Jncobi). 

From  thla  acconnt  it  is  nuinifeat  tliat  CherBi- 
phron  and  Metagenes  were  aimong  the  tno^t  dlstin< 
gaiihed  of  uicient  architects,  both  as  artists  ai]d 
mcchimicians. 

(Pirn.  H,  N,  ni.  25,  «.  30,  xtI  37.  t.  79, 
xxxtI  14.  ft.  21 ;  VjtruT.  iii.  2.  §  7,  vii.  PraeC 
I  16 ;  Stntb.  idv.  pp,  640,  641  ;  Lit,  L  45;  Diog. 
LaiJrt  ii.  9 ;  Pbilo  Bycint.  da  Vil  Orb,  Mirof. 
pb  1 8  i  Hirt,  T&inptst  der  Diana  wm  Epltetux^  B«rl. 
1807,  Otmikichit  tier  JiaukimMi,  i.  pp*  232-4,  254, 
with  a  rcstomtion  of  the  temple,  plate  riii.  j 
Rasche,  Lejt.  Univ.  fUi  Nunu  t.  r.  Epheria^  Ejthe- 
nu  i  Eckhet,  DucL  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)  [P.  S.] 
CHIXIUS,  a  Greek  pocU  a  friend  of  t  ic<?ro, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Arcbia«,  appearb, 
KinnTig  other  thingB,  to  have  written  epigraxui. 
{CicadAtLl  9,  12,  16.) 
CHILOorCILO,  LCu-a.] 
CHIMAERA  {Ki^Ampa)^  a  Hre-breathing  mon- 
•ter,  which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.  She  was  brought  up  by  Amt«o- 
daruft,  king  cvf  Caria,  and  afierwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  coantrj  ait»ut}d  and  ansong  men. 
The  fom  part  of  lier  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  nnd 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  diagoo,  while  the  middle 
Wtts  that  of  a  goat.  (Houl  //.  vL  180,  xri.  328  ; 
•omp.  Or.  Met.  ix.  646.)  According  to  lIc«iod 
(TkMff.  319,  &c.),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhiu»i 
and  Cchidi^  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  astmals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  ih 
called  Tpud^tUios  or  Tpiat»^aro§.  (Eustath.  tui 
//am.  p,  634 ;  Eurip.  lott^  203,  &c. ;  Apollod.  t.  iK 
9  3,  ii.  a.  §  ) .)  She  was  lulled  by  Belierophon,  and 
VirgiJ  {Am.  vi.  288)  plaees  her  together  with  other 
monsteia  at  the  entmnca  of  Oreus,  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  ftre^brcatbing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  toIcum)  of  the  name  of 
Chiinaeni  near  Pbaselts,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  H.  A\  ii. 
106,  T.  27;  Mehi.  i.  15},  or  in  the  Tolcamc  valley 
near  the  Ctagus  (i^trab.  xiv.  p.  665,  ^&),  which  is 
described  aa  the  scene  of  thoerenta  connected  with 
the  Chiraaeta.  lu  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  lind  scver.il  reprcseu  Lit  ions 
of  the  Chimacra  in  tlte  simple  fonii  of  a  s^iecies 
of  linn  fctill  occarring  in  that  country.       [L.S.] 

CIirMAUUS,  a  statuary  in  tlie  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, wbo  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Gemuuiicat» 
prubul'ly  in  broiiae,  on  a  marble  baae.  (Inter,  ap^ 
Donati,  ^M//yV.  In»cr.  ad  AW.  llkm.  Mural,  iL  p. 
210,)  [P.S.J 

ClllOMA'itA  {Ki9fidfm)^  wife  of   Uniaguo, 


CHIONE. 

king  of  Oalatta,  was  taken  priaoatt  Ixy 

when  Cn*  Manilas  Vulao  inTadad  Uauik,  fc^clOl* 

and  was  violatod  by  tha  centuriaa  inta  vhaickaii 

iha  feU.    She  agTecd«  bowercc,  Us  m  ^im  a  kqp 

sum  for  her  xansom;  and  when  W  adialn«ri 

her  up  to  n  body  of  her  countrjiBiiii  vW  aal  ikv 

at  an  appointed  place  for  the  porc^i*'-  »ii#  oai^ 

him  to  be  put  to  de;ith,  and  caur 

to  her  husband.   (Pi>lvb.  xxii.  21. 

^f^d.  KiW.  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn.;   \^ 

E^em,  2  J  comp.  Lit.  xxxviii.   \'L\ 

aa)|  (/.  c),  that  he  bad  hi:  ^    ^     • 

lur  at  Sardis,  and  admired  L 

&enj>e. 

CIUON  (Xi'«»'),  tlie  smi  of  iVJ 
zen  of  llenicleia,  oik  the  Pontu«i. 
Plato.      With    the   aid    of   T 
Eu^cenon^  and  other  noble  > 
CleanJiUS,    the   tvmr.t    -.i     \ 
Most  of  the  cor 
tyrant's  body-gu  > 

afterwards  token  lu^d  put  w  dgaih  wilA  cnst  i» 
turei,  and  the  dty  fell  again  bencsth  tbaws 
ty mnny  of  Satyraa,  the  brother  ef  C3aii^ 
(Memnon,  «y).  PhA,  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  n,ii 
Bekker;  Justin,  xvl  5.) 

I'here  are  extant  thjrtecn  letter*  vludi  m  m 
cribed  to  Chion,  and  ahich  are  oi  camMf^ 
merit ;  but  they  are  andoubtedUi'  i|Nirw«a  ¥i^ 
Irnbly  tliey  are  the  cofoposition  of  inia  a(  tia  liM 
Platonists.  They  w«;re  first  prmied  in  QmA  m 
the  Aldine  coU<?clion  of  Oredt  L^ttan^  Van 
1 499f  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  t^**f\  a  llbia- 
print  of  that  coUection,  AureL  AUob.  IfilC,  Iks 
lirst  edition  in  a  separate  form  waa  \rr  i»  CmAi^ 
printed  by  Stepb.  Myliander,  Itortadfc,  IMI^  $^i 
there  waa  alao  a  Latin  trsoaktka  prtiBahid  ia  ^ 
tame  volume  with  a  Latin  TcwiMli  tt  iha  teu 
book  of  Xenophon*s  Cyronscdeiia*  hj  tha  aiaaii^ 
tor  and  printer,  Ro«toch,  1584, 41a,  A  mm»  i^ 
plcte  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  Cuunded  sa  a  v* 
recension  of  aome  Medicean  USSs^  with  tmlm  ■! 
India's,  ^-as  published  by  J.  T.  CaWm^  Ll|ikB4 
Dread.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  e4iluii.  tmakm^ 
all  tliat  is  valuable  js  the  preceditur  owiw  lil^ 
of  J.  CVinr.  OrelU,  in  the  same  ToTinaia  wvk  ka 
edition  ofMeinnon,Lipa.  1616,  8to^  It  castas  Os 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  vemon  of  CaaeUu^  tfe  P^ 
Icgomena  of  A.  G.  Ilofinumn,  tha  Pn&n  df  C^» 
ruA,  and  the  Notes  of  Cabenia,  UeffasMBv  mi 
Orulii.  There  are  several  sclecti^usa  ttam  ikili^ 
tern  of  Chiun*  {X,  G.  Hoffinjuui,  iVii^a  ti 
ChiortiM  EpisU  Grasc  /utunum  «rf&  luHBipai, 
Fabric  mu.  Ormt,  L  p.  677.)  IP, 

C!1"'-       '    '  -  '    ^     r,wfc* 

no  d 

but  *  U  -  i^iarf.) 

CHi  UNE  <X«H^^.     J.  A  daiig^latil 
and  Oreitbyia,  and  siMtsr  of  QeopAQa^  jEaia^  ^ 
Calais.    She  becana  by  FaaaidMi  thm  mg^^ 


Euinolpui,  and  in  ofdaf  to  > 
threw  the  boy  into  the  aeat  b«tt  tk$  tkM  •• 
Raved  by  Pnseidon.  (ApotlMd.  m,l^|iA«; 
Pant.  t.  38.  §  X) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedaliciiv  «W  w»  hikni 
by  Apollo  and  llojuies  uii  accooiit  s#  ktt  Is^^ 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolyau^ii  nUMW^ 
lh«  former  a  son  of  Hannea  aai  tW  kttm  d 
Apollo.  She  wa»  kilLni  hy  Arteab  ^  tei^ 
found  fault  tKitlt  of  tktt  faddM^  ^ 

W  IJEiUier  in  his  j,  htAsdf  faaanai^f 
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PanuusuA,  but  hi  filling  he  was  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  is  also  called  Philonia.  (Ov. 
Met.  xu  300,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200  ;  comp.  Au- 
TOLYcus.)  There  is  a  tJbiid  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.     (Senr.  ad  Aen,  iv.  250.)         [L.  S.J 

CillC/NIDES  (XwyiSfit  and  Xioviirjs\  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidju  («.  V.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poeU  of  the 
old  comedy  {wpwraympurriiy  riis  dpx<i^cLS  iatfi»- 
8i«r),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  years  before 
thm  Persian  war,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  487.  (Clinton, 
tmb  amm.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas- 
aage  in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c  3),  Chionidca 
was  iomtf  after  Kpicharmus.  [Epicharm Ufl.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  B.  c. 
4M ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
Iran  Athenaeus  (idr.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  Tlratx^^  '^  which  mention 
M  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Ciatinua  But  we  also  learn  from  Athenaeus  (/.  c 
and  iv.  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
OMisidered  the  Ilrwxo^  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
bftraght  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
Me  Wolf,  Proleg,  ad  Horn,  p.  Ixix.  ;  Meineke, 
HitL  CriL  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysarios,  d^  Com,  Doric, 

Bk.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Comm,  m  AnstoL  Poet  3.) 
ewever  this  may  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
oonsequence  compared  with  the  fiwrt,  attested  by 
Snidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
wtm  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy, — not  absolately  in  order  of  time,  for 
Sosarion  was  long  before  him  [Susarion],  and, 
if  tha  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Eoeies,  Eaxenides,  and  Myllus  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  hare  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
— 'Hpm9S  (m  correction  for*HfWf),  Urufxo^  (««€ 
abore),  Tltpoeu  yf,  AffiripioL  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  cour8e  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  rirwxo^  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (/.  <r.,  and  iii  p.  191,  e.),  the*Hf>otfff  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Hciidas  ($.  v,  "Ayros),  The  poet^s  name  occurs  in 
Vitmrius.  (ri.  Praef.)  [P.  S.] 

CHI'ONIS  (XMN'is),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successire 
Olympiads  (OL  28-31),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  3,  ir. 
23.  |§  2,  5,  TL  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  Anchionis 
ia  the  same  as  this  Ckionis;  see  Krause,  Olympian 
pp.  243,  261.) 

CHI'ON  IS  (Xlowr),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  c  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Araydaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclasus.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  stataes  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 
I3w  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOS  (Xlof),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, each  of  whom  b  said  to  hare  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Paus.  rii.  4.  §  6  ; 
Stcph.  Bjz.  9.  r.  Xiof.)  [U  S.J 
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CHITO'NE  (Xirtiimi),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion,  225  ; 
SchoL  <ui  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov,  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Ant,  t.  v,  Xxrwvio.      [L.  S.] 

CHIUS  AUFI'DIUS.     [Aupmius  Chius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAoiy^af),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, B.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  {^wtoimp^mt)  on  the, 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acamanian  envoy  Lyds- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attains  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  z.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHLOE  (XA^i),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Oe 
Curotrophos.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  {Ckd,  O*^  1 600)  calls  her  Ai|/4n|^ 
c^X^^^'*  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Ly^aA,  815.)  Respect^ 
ing  the  festival Chloeia,  see  DicL  ofAnL  s. o.  [ L.  S. ] 

CHLORIS  (XA«pff).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboea, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  $  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prise  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
V.  16.  $  3.)  ApoUodorus  (iii  5.  $  6)  and  Hyginus 
{Fah,  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
menoa,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyaa. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Hom.  Od,  xL  281,  &.c; 
Paus.  X.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephynia,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov. /W.  ▼.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14 ;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

CHLORUS.       [CON8TANTIUS.1 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Oundomar),  king  of  the  Alemanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  A.  D.  351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Angustodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Gaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarios, 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Deoen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
position.    In  356  Chnodomarius  was  ioTolTad  la 
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a  war  with  Julian^  aftcrK^rdt  emperor,  and  tlien 
Ckeiar,  who  Bucceeded  in  stopping  thi":  progncsa  of 
the  Alemonni  in  GauU  nnd  who  defesited  them 
omnplctely  in  the  following  ymr,  337,  in  a  battle 
near  Argcntorutiim^  now  StraMburg.  Chnodoma- 
riuit  Iiiul  asi^einblod  in  hifl  camp  the  contii»gi'!itK  of 
ilx.  trliiefs  of  the  Aloinanni^  \n.  Ve*lratpuft,  Uriua, 
Uffaii-innfl,  Suomnriua,  Uortariua,  and  Sempto,  the 
Bon  of  Chnodumariii^"  brother  Mcdtinchui,  whose 
orif^inal  namt?  was  Ageunrichu* ;  bat  in  spite  of 
ihelr  griltaiit  rt'^siBitujiceH,  they  were  routed,  learuig 
tax  ihouKiiid  dead  on  tbt?  field.  Obliged  to  crow 
the  Rhine  m  cunfu&ion^  thaj  lost  many  tbouBandft 
mure  wlio  were  drowned  in  the  riven  AmmLanuA 
Atarceliinu*  &1ye^  that  tbe  Roraana  lott  only  two 
Jmndred  and  forty-three  men,  bctidea  four  officer* 
of  mnk,  but  this  account  cannot  bo  relied  upon. 
L'htiodomariiLs  full  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
mid  being  presented  to  JuHan,  was  treiited  by  him 
with  kindncu,  and  Afterward»  sent  t{>  Home, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  CoHtra  Pere* 
gmia  mi  Mount  Caelias.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  lome  lime  afterward*,  Ammlanus  Marcel- 
linuB  givett  a  detailed  arcount  of  the  b:itlle  of 
StiBMbarg,  wliich  had  the  mo«t  beneticifd  effect 
upon  tbe  tranquillity  of  Gaul»  (Anuu.  Marc.  xii» 
12;  Atinl  Vict,  EpiL  c  42;  Libmu  Omt  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RTTAIS  {Xotptkos  or  XotfH^iKot).  There 
were  four  (ireelt  poet*  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confoonded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of,  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nakc,  Ckucrili  Sanm  ^uae  nqicmunt^  Lips, 
1817,  8vo. 

L  Choerilai  of  Athens,  a  tmgie  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thi'*pis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinoa,  Aea- 
thylus,  and  e\c?n  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Wele- 
kor  supposeis  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
wa*  also  a  tragic  poet.  (Welcker,  Die  Griech,  Thi- 
pati,  p.  8^2,)  His  tir«t  appearance  at  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  priiie  was  in  a  c.  523  (Suid.  *.  r.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipporchus  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  reRidencc 
there  of  Simoiiidcs,  Anacreon,  Laaos,  and  others 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  fint  appearance  of 
Theflpis  ill  the  tmtnic  contests  i  and  it  is  therefore 
not  iinprtibable  that  Choerilus  bad  Thespis  for  an 
antogouisL  It  wait  also  twelve  years  before  the  fir«t 
irxctoiy  of  Phrynichu*.  (fkc.  51 1.)  After  another 
twelfe  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus, when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (b,c.  499}*, 
and,  sinC'e  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  prize  till  sixteen  yean  afterv^iirds,  the  prixe 
of  this  contest  roust  have  been  given  either  to 
Chof'rilm  or  to  Pratinai.  (Suid.  *.  vv,  A/^xo^oi, 
Tlpartt^at,)  Choerilus  was  stiU  held  in  high  e«ti- 
mution  in  the  yem  4H>i  a.  c  after  he  had  exhibited 
tmfiiedies  for  forty  years.  (CyrilL  Julian*  i.  p.  1 3,  b.; 
Eosek  CAron.  tub.  OL  74.  2 ;  SyncelL  p.  254,  L) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopbo- 
clet,  that  Sophocles  contended  with  Cboetilus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mittake,  but  there  is 
no  impo»<iibility ;  fur  when  Stiphocies  gamed  bis 
Jir»t  victory  («.  c  4(18),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
ttO,  (f  we  take  *25  as  the  Uituol  ii|fe  at  y^  hich  a  tragic 
poet  ^rsl  exhibited.  (Compare  Wekker,  L  e.  and 
N«ke,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  Unig  life,  he  reUintHl  a 
goud  dt^grve  of  pjpular  fuvuur.  The  iiiuuber  of  bin 
tTk^gedittS  wofl  i£if,  of  bis  victerics  13  (Suid.  s.  ivj. 
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being  etactly  the  number  of  \ 
AesehyluJi.  The  pettt  number  td  bts  dnMS  «t 
only  establishes  the  b!ngth  of  bis  tmtm^  tat  t 
much  more  important  point,  namely*  ibai  tb*«dl»> 
bitioa  of  tetralogiei  commcfiioed  onljr  ii  iIm^* 
of  Choerihis ;  for  tiew  tnigedie*  wnm  tgUlilil  it 
Athens  only  twice  a  ye«ir,  aad  mt  tbia  tmrix  m^^wk 
we  never  bear  of  tragedies  bni^  s4 

exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  wn  t .  ,  n  ii 

the  general  opinion,  thai  Cboetiliia  naa  liis  ii« 
who  compo»ed  written  tngedics,  and  tkat  9^m  4 
his  plays  the  grcttter  niuuber 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  lUri 
great  improveuiLMU  of  maskt  and  tb 
\rins  mpafftmc^iois  «ind  r^  aKt^j^  rmv 
X^iffttr*  are  tbe  words  of  SuiUsa,  b,  v,\,  Thm 
inTentkn*  are  in  faux  ascribed  to  ekcb  «#  tte  fPA 
ttagediuM  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  nvmuialls  1^ 
the  poungva  on  the  authority  of  « bki  tlwf  m 
uMuilly  attributed  to  Aeschylua  ixnplj  w^mmmk 
actual  mveiition  as  the  artistic  peilmdv  cl  vtrt 
previously  existed  an  a  rude  fbim  It  is  enliilV 
moreover,  tlwt  these  great  impnyv««ot!i»tS|  hf  wli» 
soever  made,  must  have  been  adopted  bjr  il  ila 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  Tlie  ptrtkrf  dwMM 
and  construction  of  tbe  pbiys  of  Cbociittti  |paliii| 
differed  but  little  from  tbow  of  Thcapim  sail  *i 
period  when  Aeschylns  introduced  tbe  •ecsml  mr 
— a  change  which  Choerilus  uf  ixjorkr  adoptei,  6f 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  coutinuod  lo  CDSip# 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  rvnuyrk  apfilkB  is  lb 
seftaration  made  by  Praunaa  of  tbe  eatjfk  iaam 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  ia  gcmialljf  iMCiwi 
that  Choerilus  had  somo  share  in  ttk^kof;  Baia- 
provcment,  ou  the  authority  of  a  lln*  fivaiiBt^ 
known  ancient  poet  (n/j.  /Vofiani  db  JIMb  f^ 
2Ga3,  ed.  Puticlu), 

But  it  seems  more  naturtl  to  ulc  tlic  aiiii# 
JAHpois  to  moan  fie  tt^ifie  CJmjrmmt  ait  i^  Ite 
wlien  tbe  peiaoua  fwnposia^  it  folauuid  te  •» 
tume  of  satyn, 

The  name  of  Choenlos  fa  mrtitiooad  k  ii^ 
airious  fnigment  uf  the  oioiic  poet  Ab^xW  6mb  ^ 
pitty  LinitM,  (A then.  iv.  p.,  164^0.;  Moiaidkstfbp 
Ojin>  Gmttt.  m.  p.  443.)  Linu%  who  ia  iastiadai 
il  ere  ales,  puu  into  his  hand  eome  bnoka,  Ibil  Is 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  aijrtii^ 

XoipiAot^''OfaifH*it  ^Ewlxap^f,  tfiry>y4>pBrii 

UvK  we  bare  a  poel  (or  each  aott  of  f^* 
Orpheus  for  tbe  early  mys^  hyasii%  HmtLm 
the  didactic  and  moiul  epo^  Hoowr  <br  tW  baii 
ep»i,  Epiehannus  for  ooiaedj  ;  bat  mbsi  an  19a 
7^dia,  Xutplkoi  ?  The  osaai  wm^fm  af  iktm  ^ 
tits  who  abstain  from  evading  tba  diUkal^  If  ^ 
altemtion  of  tbe  text  Is,  Tngedy  and  lla  9tl^ 
Dnuna :  but  the  question  is  a  verj  dMJratl  iii^ 
and  cannot  be  discuised  hi'j^.,  (Svo  NiSuat  fw  ij 
Possibly  tbe  passsge  mny  tffer*  aflnr  oU^  to  lb 
>.  and  tiMsa  mmfy 
iHdov)  IB  tJb  ^aai 
L  k  «o  i^^rwti^ 
itis  wii  bav*  M  ft^ 
pAii»maa(H4.|q 


epic  poet,  Choeril 
some  hit  at  his  u\f 
of  Hercules,  who  s 

Of  all  the  phiN^     I   '         ii 
nant  except  tlie  »t  it    <"■<  f  1  ^ 
of  a  mythi!         ' 

The  Lalii.  ,. 
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in  fiict,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
catalexift.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  metre 
was  invented  by  Choerilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fiict  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Choerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
-verse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Niike,  pp.  257, 
263  ;  Oaisford*s  edition  of  Hephaestion,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choerilus,  a  slave  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
TiDKS,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesvch.  s.  v.  *Eiciccxoipi\»M^n} 
and  XotplKov  *EK^trr&os.)  This  explains  the 
eiror  of  £udocia  (p.  437 )« that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
lifau  wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Higt.  CriL  Com, 
Graee.  pp.  37,  38 ;  Oabford,  ad  Heph,  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wan  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dazeins.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (vtcofltTKov) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
piad. But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
(Z^  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysander  was  at 
Samos  (b.  a  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  This 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (a  c. 
479)  ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Suidas,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (otHtivos  wlhov  koI  watdiKcL  ytyo- 
94r€u  ^Murip),  We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus, and  from  the  fJEict  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
maj  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
nius  that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhaps  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Nake 
places  his  birth  about  &  c.  470.  Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Sanios,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  £rom  whom  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archelims,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
B.  c  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  (6\^o<f>ayUu').  There 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.  (See  below.)  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
cither  of  lasos  or  of  Halicamassus  belong  to  this 
class.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  sUtement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos.  (Com- 
paxe  Steph.  Bya.  «.  v.  *laff<r6s ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Meurs.;  Phot.  Lejc  $,v.  lafjuaKov  rpowov.) 

His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known :  it  may  have  been 
Tltpaucd.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet's  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  {RheL  Hi.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephuriis 
from  the  description  of  DareiuH*s  bridge  of  boats, 
in  which  the  Scythians  arc  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 
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p.  303) ;  by  Josephus  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  were 
the  Jews  (c.  Apion.  i.  22,  vol  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vercamp,  iiL  p.  1183,  ed.  OberthUr;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  Praep,  Evang.  ix.  9)  ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  s.  v.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleides  Ponticus,  that 
Pkto  rery  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Oomm,  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  28 ;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Bruuck  and  Jac.,  with  Jacobs's  note,  Animadv, 
iu  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (7b- 
pic.  viiL  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choerilus,  probably  of  lasos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viil  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  {Ep, 
ii  1.  232—234), 

**■  Gratus  Alexandre  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos;** 
and  (Art.  Poet.  357,  358), 

**  Sic  mihi,  qui  mnltum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille* 
Quem  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror.** 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samos,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  wo  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  **  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus.^  The  same  writer  adds,  that  Choe- 
rilus baigained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  Ao^aoici,  and  other  poems.  But  in  uU 
probability  that  poem  rekted  to  the  Lamian  war, 
B.  c.  323 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  hiter  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  bj||fttrabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  was  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldce,  xiL  p.  529,  f.; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23  ;  Tzetz.  ChiL  iiL  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacobs,  Animadv, 
voLL  pL  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  OEO'RGIUS  (rt*p7»ot 
Xoipo€o<rK6s),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  lumicly  **de  Figtiris  poeticis, 
oratoriis,  et  theologicis**  ("pi  rp6Tov  t«f  tcaril 
TroniTiK^f  «cal  b9o\uyiic^tf  XP^<^^*')i  pablisbed  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
rellus,  Paris,  1615,  12mo.     Uis  otlicr  works,  the 
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MSS.  of  nvhich  an*  ^GittiTcd  in  tbe  principiit  libra- 
riea  of  tlii»  c/mptfy  (D'^IIeiyj)  otitl  the  conttiicjit, 
troat  on  vjirinmji  gnioiiimtiKil  rnuttera ;  his  IreaUne 
on  the  Ort'ck  atxt-nt,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  ncems  to  dwicn'e  particular  attt*n- 
Iton.  SoTeraJ  trcAtificta  on  theological  matter*, 
which  are  extant  in  MS,  aru  likewise  attrihutcd  to 
him.  Bnt  aa  Chocrobo^MUs  i*  gcnemlly  quoted  by 
the  eiurlier  writers  as  Gooi^gius  Gmmmaticus^  fit 
Oeorgiuj  Dinconus  —  ho  wiis  a  priest — he  nii^jht 
•ometLrnet  have  tx?en  confounded  with  wme  other 
gmntmarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric. 
BiU,  Grttec  vi.  pp,  338—341  ;  Leo  Allatius,  £h 
Gcofffm,  pp.  31 8—3*21.)  [W.  P.J 

CHOMATIA'NUS,DEME'TRIUS,aGrTu»co- 
Koman  jurkl  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
thti  early  part  of  the  13th  century*  He  wtm 
chnrtophylax  and  aftcrwartU  archbishop  of  Biilr 
gima^  and  wrote  QaaeftioHet  relating  to  ecclesiat- 
tictil  law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  (Heim- 
Uwhj  (U  Basil*  Oriff.  j^  M.)  This  work  ts  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Obserr.  v,  c.  4.)  FrehL»ni»^  iti  the 
Clironologia  in  the  first  voUmie  of  thti  Jua  Ocaeoo> 
llomaniuii  of  Leunclariui^  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  common t.i tor*  upon  the 
]3cuiiUca^  Imt  that  he  wa*  so  i*  denied  by  Hocking. 
{inMUuiiontm,  i.  p.  108,  n.  43.)  It  should  bo 
added.,  that  Booking  (/.  c),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  m  like  tnniiner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joanne* 
Brietiniuii  [liniBNXiusJ,  though  they  are  named 
as  icholiiuitB  in  almuet  «v«ry  modem  work  on 
Gnieco*Ro<(nAn  bw.  [J.  T,  G.) 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.     [Chnodomarius.] 

CHONIATES.     [NicrTAR.] 

CHURrciLIS  (XopiWs}^  a  rhetorician  and  io- 
phiBt  of  Gaxa,  the  pupil  of  Procopiiia  of  Gun,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophint  of  the  tame  place, 
flourifthed  in  the  reign  of  Juitinian,  about  A.  D. 
5120.  Hia  orations  formed^  in  the  time  of  PhotiuSf 
A  collection  under  the  title  of  i^tKirm  ical  trvvrd^^tt 
K&^wv  Ztdipopou  They  wena  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  chiefly  paneg^'ricnl.  PhotiuA  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  omiion  for  the  rhctO' 
rician's  teacher.  (Gxi.  IfiO  ^  Fabric.  Dibl,  Cfroee.  in. 
p.  760,  X.  p.  7 1  a,  od.  Ilorleflu)  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
riciua^a  orationA  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  FubricinB  with  a  fjatin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (/iiVi/.  Grate,  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Vilhison.  {Auet;.  ii,  pp.  21,  5±)  [P.S.] 

CH  r»S  HO  KS.  king  of  Parthia.  [  Arsacks  %x\\] 

CH(  (SUikKS,  king  of  Peniia.     [Sahsanipar.] 

CHHKSTUS  (.XpjfTToj),  of  Byxaniium,  a  di»- 
tinguishcd  scholar  of  H erodes  Atti)fti&,  lived  tn  the 
second  century  of  the  Christiim  aera,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Alhcnjj,  wb«re  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  P^iilostratut 
enumerates  Hippodrnmus,  Phili»cu>s  Nicmnedes, 
AriHtxu^nctiis  and  Call-w^chrus,  Chresttis  WW 
given  to  wit»e,     (Phiio«itr.   riA  StfA  U.  II.) 

CHRISTUDO'RUS  {XfHtrr6Jii^i),  n  Greek 
poet  of  Coptus  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  PntitMrus, 
and  flourished  \t\  the  rcigu  {if  AnaJitnsius  ].,  a.  n, 
491 — MH,  He  is  elasted  Uy  Suidus  as  an  epic 
poei  (4wtiirot6f).  1.  There  is  still  eiiant  a  pcwfm 
of  4l«  hexameter  verse*,  in  which  he  de«critjes  the 
iiiaLu4>s  in  the  public  gyxnndiiuiu  of  ZeuTippnt. 
'I'his  gymnasitim  was  buili  by  Septiinius  Severus 
at  ByaAntiiun,  iind  was  burnt  down  a.  v.  502, 
The  poem  of  ChriHtudurus  Ls  eutitlcd  'ILM^pa^n 
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the  Atitiq.  Chtutamtimtup,  of  AhmIbw  Hb^ 
Vnr.  1711,  Ven«t,  172^t  »>»i  «»  ^  Onek  A«i^ 
logy.  (  Bruuck,  A  nai.  iL  p.  455 1  JMtkm^in,  fu Ifi) 
He  also  i^Tote — 2,  'lanv^tui,  m  paim,  la  to.  \mk% 
on  the  taking  of  Isanria  by  AnafllMiaa  X  Tki» 
books  of  Epigrams,  o{  which  two  ffjfoai  t^m^ 
(AnthoL  Gm«xv  /  <*.)  4,  Poiixficnkaef  tflia^  1 
Tldrpt\  '     '  '^u)f3ra04iaii|eilM«' 

vflri*M>  I  w€Vi  CiWiMliiVik 

The*^.  ,,  -r-^IK  )laela^tW> 

lea,  Aphro.Ji  p*.    Bmimmk 

Eudocia  nil  :i  i  iSm  wtmmwm 

a  native  of  ThtWs,  vihu  wru<ic  *J^vf*Mfk  h*  imt 
and  ©ov,aaTtt  -t£»  dyinoir  dyay^^t^  {mhtm  Hi^t 
proposes  to  mad  fuipTvf>imr)  Kocfam  «■!  Am^mm, 
(Suidaa,  i.  v,  XptariSntfiot  and  Zm^ivvvf  i  Bili^ 
p.  4S(> ;  Fttbridus,  BiU,  Chfuee,  in  f.  4» ;  1—b. 
Anfh,  nrtjct\  xiii.  p.  871.)  1       * 

CHRISTO'PHORUS(XrfM*T»#4^ ;. 
of  ALKXAM>au,  about  a,  d.  S90«  vrvt*-  m  o 
hortation  to  Asceticism  imder  the  tJtJb  ri  i 
4  &iof  olrot  Hal  «*r  iroZar  riXtm 
There  are  cilutioni  from  this  ^ 
EuitaUi.  Antiodi,  p.  254,  and  Cotelatea,  JIviS 
MStu.  m  BiOt,  Oiesur.  Tbcm  Mt  MS&d^ 
work  ni  Vienna,  Paris,  Rotncv  Milkiv  aad  CMii 
It  vnM  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin*  wilii  nefii^l^ 
F.  Mo^•|]n>^  Par.  \m%  wha  miaftMi  it  far  As 
wc^rk  of   TheophiluA    of   AJeaaodriat 

(FabricTUB,  IfiU.  Gmre.   tiL    ph.  109.)     Tbot  a 

also  a  synodic  i[  €«nporor  TliuufUb 

leonoimichufls  by  (  !•  of  AUinnAm,  M 

of  Antioch^  and  Bucu  >n  .'cru^Iani,  Hid  llASiiitf 
bishop*  and  clergy,  on  imi^gea,  cocitled  *En*««M 
irpt^s  rdv  BatTikia  ^^ptKom  w^  f^  ^^yfrn  ml 
trtTTTtiv  tiV^ntfy,  which  is  mentiMifid  ^y  r«BM>^ 
tinoa  Porphyrogonitos  in  his  ,V«»»T'w*t»  dr  /«» 
BJe$$,  p.  90,  and  by  th.  Skfi  ^» 

d«  imttg.  B*  Virp.  ap.  L  ^    T^ 

work  exists  in  MS.  in  tl-^  v  "j^*  t^.^...  ■ig»|Jiil 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  aod  Lftlla,  iai  If 
Combe&Hias  in  hi*  MamptiL  ilsraai.  HvtaaC  1^ 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110—14^  and  ^lemrh  M 
Michael  le  Qui«n  tn  his  edttioo  of  noanssffa^ 
Par.  1712,  i.  p.  029.  (Newel,  €h*ia,  JKV.  Vw 
(fufHm^  pt  V.  p.  P29;  Cave,  iiui.  Uu,  mhi^\ 
FabriciRS,  Bitd,  Grcue.  viii.  p.  84,  s«.  p  *^*-  '^ 
p.  594.)  [y  ■ 

CHRISTCypHORUS  the  CAaaAm,* 
stantine  V.  Copponmoa       Thei^e    i»    .  i 

ngainst  imagc^woffinip  iiati«d  by  liiai  ^'  '  < 
brother  Nic<*phoru»,  a.  r>,  775^  la  fci*  /f  *^'> 
iJceni.  dt!  Odt.  ttmtjf,  of  Goldaatsa,  Fluia  IM^ 
(to..  No,  8,  u.  75.  (Fabrtc  BiU,  ffPmr.  x^  > 
740.)  Fof  what  is  knuwn  of  lh«  lile  of 
phortia,  see  NK:xr!fniut«  \  j 

CllRISTO'Pn      :'        -      TT  '—       ^^ttMi^ 
of  Mytilene,  wh  wraat  si 

Inmbic  vene  a  .1.^.-,.^,,,.,,,  ,..  „.^,  .,»  «f  Ai 
Niintm,  arranged  according  to  t!bm  aavalB^  4sya  ii 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  fdfittyHy  tn  f^  fM^ 
tine  Librorv,  but  is  now  tn  the  Vafieiit,  C&LWk 
No  7.  Theru  are  also  M8ti  of  tJir  wWte  m  | 
of  the  work  at  V-  "^^       tw,  i 

ciced  more  than  rn  "aaM^Maffl 

(Ciive,  /list.  IMt  iMia.  p|i.l^(t  MHa 

//♦w.  Gtwc  si  pw  hn.j  ir.  &|  • 

CIliiUMA'^rlu^  a  Utia  »filir  od  l^if  4 
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Aqoileia,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
circuinstaDce  of  his  baptizing  Rufinus,  about  a.  d. 
S70v  shews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for- 
Bier.  The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  alike 
imknown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman ; 
bat  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
kta  native  place.  Though  he  condemned  the  writr 
iDgB  of  Origen,  his  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
unabated.  Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
lus  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
1hiu'*s  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  hod  a 
great  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  £Eu;t 
thai  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
pfophet  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
vzged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
faito  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
fiither,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Bnfinns,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
■abaisting  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysos- 
toin*s  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  hitter.  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  155, 
foL  iiL  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict.)  Chromatins  is  sup- 
poaed  to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
Wen  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  pontifl^  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rufi- 
Boi,  and  signified  his  dedsion  to  Chromatins,  the 
bishop  of  Aqnikia  was  so  fiEir  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
tome  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap,  vi, 
and  on  Matth.  iii.  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  tliat  in  the 
Bihliotkeca  Patrum^  vol  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
bad  been  previously  published  at  Basel,  1528 ;  at 
I^nvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Ilonorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
bave  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chromatins  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  fitther.  Both 
are  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matius  by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  hitter.  (Cave,  Historia  LUeraria ; 
Le  Long,  Bib,  Sac.  p.  675 ;  Lardner's  Works,  vol. 
IT.,  Und.  1827,  8vo.)  [S-D.]*" 

CHRYSANTAS  {Xpwrdina^),  a  Persian  peer 
(iftAri/ws)^  is  said  by  Xennphon  to  have  been  a 
mam  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  suture.  (Qyrop.  ii.  3.  §  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Cyropaedcia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
■ervioes  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(comp.  Herod.  L  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cytvp,  ii.  2.  $  17,  &c.,  3.  $$  5 
—7,  4.  J  22,  Ac,  in.  1.  $$  1—6,  3.  $  48,  &c., 
iv.  1.  ii  8,  4,  3.  ii  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6,  vi.  2.  $$ 
21,  22,  viL  1.  $  8,  5.  H  55,  56,  viiL  1.  $  1,  &c., 
4.  $  9,  &c^  6.  $  7.)  [E.  £.] 
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CHRYSAOR  (Xpwnimp).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  ofif  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chryaaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
thrc«-headed  Oeryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
T/teoff.  280,  &c.;  Hygin.  Fab.  Pnicf.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  H.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Hom.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660 ;  comp.  Pans.  v.  21.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Bya.  s.  v. 
Xpwraopls.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (XpwmU).  [Astynom*.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
ApoUodorus  (u.  7.  §  8).  [U  S.] 

CHRYSERMUS.  (Xf»J(repMo»),  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing  works : — 1.  A  histonr  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivera.  (Pint.  Be  Ftuv.'  1,  18,  20,  ParxMU.  Min. 
10;  Stob.  Floril.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11;  Phot.  BibL 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  £.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (XpuVcppiof),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (Qal.  De  D^er.  Puis.  iv.  10,  vol  viiL  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  ApoUonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (/.  c  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Compos,  Mtdicam.  see, 
Loc.  ix.  2,  vol  xiii.  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  d 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrhom, 
Hypotyp.  i,  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer^s 
Awed,  Graec.  vol  iiL  p.  412,  whcze  for  *EpwrtpfJt6s 
we  should  read  Xpvatptws.  He  is  also  mentioned 
byPUny.    (^.  AT.  xxu.  32.)  [W.A.O.J 

CHRYSES  (Xp^s\  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  father 
of  Astynome  (Chryse'is),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  ofiering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  exphuned  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryse'is  bock  to  her  fiither.  (Honu 
JL  L  10,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Ipliigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  ebcapo  from 
Tauris,  and  the  hitter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  &c.) 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nymph  Pareia.  He 
lived  with  Ids  three  brothers  in  the  ishwd  of  Paroa, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 

I  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iil  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  snn  of  PofK'idon  and  Chrj'ftogcneirt,  and 
father  of  Minjiui.  (Pans*  it.  'Ait.  §  3-)      [L.  B.] 

CHUY8KS  (Xpif<rrj*),  of  Alexandria,  a  tkilful 
D'H^haiiicmn,  floumhed  about  the  middle  of  tlio 
f  lixth  ci'ntury  after  CUrUi.   (Procop.  dtt  AcfHf.  Ju*- 
\im,  Jii.  3.)  [P*S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpw<riinri>j),  a  ton  of  Pebp* 
I  by  the  n^-^inpli  Aictoche  or  by  l>nnAit    (Plut.  /V 
m.i^lL  IlUt,  Gr.  et  Rom.  33),  and  accordingly  a  it€p* 
flutfllierof  Alaitlioua,  Atrciia,  and  Tfaycfttea-  While 
■till  a  boy^  he  waa  carritid  o(T  by  king  Ijoias  of 
iThebcR,  who  instructed  him  m  driving  a  chariot. 
)  ( Api>llod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)     Aceording  to  oth(?rv  he  wu 
enrried  off  by  Tbeiwus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pclop*  (llygin.  Fab.  271);  but  Poloptt 
recovert'd  hlui  by  force  of  anna.     Hist  step-inatht*r 
liippodauieia  hatf'd  him,  nnd    induced   her   noni 
l-iLti«u»  and  Thyestci  to  kill  him  ;    wherefu,  ac- 
eording    to  another    tnidition,    Chry»ippus    wai 
killed  br  bin  father  Pelopi  hiiuselt    (P^ius.  rl  20. 
§  4 ;    H'ygin,  Fab.  85 ;    Scbol  nd  Thucyd,   u  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chty-Hippus  ia  xnoDiioned   by 
I  ApoJMom*  (ii.  1.  §  o),  f  L.  &] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpvtrtinraf).  1.  Of  TjTina, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  raone 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  broad  or 
•wectiiicatfi^  is  cdled  by  Athenaeu»  ffvtp^h  irt^a- 
t  'roA6yo$^  and  fteenit  to  have  lieen  little  know'u  be- 
lore  the  timo  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
worki  tnmtiid  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
ftnd  was  entitled  *ApTOHoitu(6s.  (Athen.  iii.  p, 
1 1 3,  xjv.  pp.  (J47,  c,  648»  a,  c) 

*2,  Tho  nathor  of  a  work  entitled  ^ItoAukiC. 
(Pint  Paralt.  M in.  c.  211) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
vho  ordered  lum  to  attend  upon  hi§  mu  in,  b.  a 
1 52;  bat  a«  he  left  young  MarcuM  without  the 
^knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void,  A»,  however,  we 
find  CbTyiippun  in  the  confidettco  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  4H,  he  prolinbly  did  not  carry  bin  tltreat 
into  effect  (Cic»  wi  Q.  /•>.  iii  4^  5,  ad  Ati,  \n, 
2,  5, 1  L) 

ClIRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrui,  and  him»elf  alto  an  architect. 
(Cic.  Qfi  Fum.  vii.  U,  ad  AU,  xiii.  29»  xiv.  9,) 

CIUIYSIPPIJS  (XpiJffiirwoi).  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher^  son  of  A{iolIonini  of  Tamus,  but  born  himwif 
;  Snli  in  Cilicia,  When  yonug,  he  ]o*t  bis  pater- 
l  property,  for  wme  rt^aaon  unknown  to  ub,  and 
I  Ut  Atheai,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
fttlics,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
idiQoL  Some  Bay  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  po»- 
aihle  but  not  protuble  atatement,  as  Zeno  died  fi.c. 
2(i4»  and  Chrysippm  was  bora  b.  c.  2«0,  He  doe* 
not  appcmr  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  tif  the 
Stoiet  without  con»idemble  hesitation,  m  we  bear 
that  he  studied  the  AcadeiDic  philosophy,  and  for 
Koine  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleanthev.  Bit- 
liking  the  Academic  scepticiini,  he  became  one  of 
the  moat  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  tliat 
knowUdgtt  is  attainable  and  may  U?  eatnbliMhed  on 
lin  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
the  Stoic  •chooL  he  wiut  the  first  person  who 
*ed  ita  d>7ctrines  on  a  plausible  Miiem  of  n*ason- 
ing»  so  that  it  was  said,  **  if  Chry»ij>pu8  had  not 
•tKist^'d,  the  Potvh  cotUd  not  }iai'e  iiceu*'  {Uio^. 
LavtU  vii.  i«3),  and  mnong  the  kter  Stoic*  hi* 
opmimiA  had  more  weight  than  thoiw  of  either  Zeno 
or  Clean tbes.  and  ho  wa*  coti»idored  an  authority 
Ifum  whieh  there  waa  m>  apiwO.     He  died  li.  c. 
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207,  ftg^d  73  (T*a«frt.  L  e.%,  ih 
mu9  (viii.  7.  %  H*)  «iy»»  *-***i  ' 

VaritHia  Btnrie*  ftr«  luiniltfd  duwu  by  i 

account  Cor  his  death — u  tb«l  he  di«d  Ima  a  Ii  4 
laughter  on  seeiug  a  donkey  eat  %^  ft  thrt  feU 
sick  at  a  sacriticiid  fiiut,  and  dM  fiv»  ^jjifsiAa 

With  regard  to  thr  wnrtb  tif  ^ayw^jfm  m  s 
philosophert  it  is  th'  >  r  tlml*  ia  ipi» 

of  the  common  st;"*  ileW  m  mm 

poijiti  from  Zeno  anu  t.  itf«4iitiir«  i  chu.  A<md,  it  47|t 
be  waft  not  in  truth  so  mndl  ihm  astW  at  aif 
new  doctrines  a«  the  lucce^iirul  onTM94D«iit  «|  ihs* 
who  dij»»ented  from  the  (  c  •yilff^  mk 

the  inventor  of  new  sii.  t   iia  sapfpi^ 

With  the  reasoning  of  his  pn-di'^c<'*«iin  b*  iffiiii 
to  hare  been  diasatif fied,  tram  t)i«  itdry  oCKis Ip^ 
tng  CleaBiliet  that  b«  ontj  wiabml  to  )mm  lb 
principles  of  his  ichoot,  and  would  Idoutlf 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Beaidca  Ilia  i  _ 
against  the  Academy,  he  feJt  rerj  iliiimfy  lli 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicumui  wptigm%  ai 
in  order  to  counterltaJance  tno  apdoctiva  i 
of  their  moral  th*'ory,  he  necma  to  hmm  mhhM  )l 
some  degree  to  popuhtrixe  the  Sloie 
to  give  to  the  atitdy  of  ethsce 
phi^  than  was  consistent  with  bt*  i 
physTCA  (under  whit  i 
of  theology,  or  in 
God)  wa«  ihi"  '  ' 
ii  one  of  tli 
prooched  by  i 
liiffkUffnai^iiM  U  wttUeti 
sistendes,  some  of  whi 
merely  verbaL  Th' 
of  philosophy,  tegic 
bunjan  knowledge),  ... 
sippus  of  the  kiuno  mipT 
to  Plato  and  ArUtotle;  a 
cureans  iu  oilling  it  nithei  tljc 
phy  thim  a  part  of  phUasopby  ii 
strongly  opposed  tn  ' 

TIE.  that  a  life  of 
suited  to  the  wise    l 
pretext  fur  seihfab  enjoyment,  n 
of  ener^-  and  activity.  (Pint  " 

Chn-sippua  it  |>i 
ZAw/iii.4U)  **hf.>i 
duA,"    and  tJie  uuu-    ^,, 
sagacity  was  gvneniUy  nr 
ancicnia.     His  itidiutry  ^ 
•aid  10  have  seldom  wit 
a-day,  and  to  luive  left  I 
These  however  seem  to  |i. 
of  quotafitona,  and  to  ha 
lor  eteganoe  of  style*     *\ 
exiant,  yet  his  fmgmenti 
than  thaw  of  his  two  p^ ' 
was  prolbund,  he  is  «aile<J 
**in  oinni  historia  ouloan', 
overlooked  no  bl1Utc^   -^ 
and  natural  philoto; 
theStuics  tiU  the  I; 
for  analysing  and  refuiuig  luJUi 
subtle  tioi  was  derived  Ihnu  thr 
Stuic  Hep*  X.)  :  in  the  whole  • 
reasoning  he  was  very  sutfoeaift) 
memiu  treatise*  on  the  subject^  > 

«T«M7/WIK,    WMpl    Xt{^W»',  «t*  T,  K 

192,  193.)  He  wa«  Ui«  inveur 
argument  collod  Uttriiu*  (C%r^4 
.SuL  vL  8(1.)     In  peraoa  hf  wa* 
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statue  in  the  Cenimeicas  was  hidden  by  a  neigh- 
bouring figure  of  a  hone ;  whence  Carneadca,  who, 
as  head  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  K/n^if^tmror. 

(Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p.  144;  Ritter,  Ge^ 
rkidtUi  der  PkiL  ri.  5,  1 ;  Brucker,  HisL  CrU.  PhiL 
U.  ii.  9,  2 ;  Baguet,  de  Chtysippi  rt/o,  doctrina  et 
reiiifmns  Comment.  Lovan.  18*2*2;  Petersen,  Philo- 
mjpkiae  Okiysqtpeae  FundamentOy  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is 
given  under  Zkno.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X^(rt»»oj),  the  name  of 
aercFal  physicians,  who  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
frith  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
Hune,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  hiter. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Laert.  viiu  89), 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  a,  as 
be  was  a  contemporary  of  Piuxagoras  (Cels.  De 
Med,  Praef.  lib.  i.  p.  5  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xjm.  6),  a 

Cpil  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
tert.  L  c),  fiither  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Enir 
Mstrattts  (id.  /.  e. ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxix.  3 ;  Oalen, 
Dt  Ven.  Sect,  adv.  Erasitlr.  c  7,  vol.  xi.  p.  171), 
Aristogenes  (id.  Dt  Ven.  aect.  adv.  Eransir.  Bom, 
Deg.  c.  2,  et  Z>B  Cur.  Rat.  per  Ven.  Sect,  c.  2, 
▼oL  xi.  pp.  197,  252),  Medius  (id.  iUd.),  and  Me- 
tnidorus.  (SexL  Empir.  cont.  Maihem.  L  12,  p. 
27 It  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Kidoxus  into  E^t  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  severel  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Oalen  says  {De  Ven.  Sect,  adv,  Enuittr. 
Rom,  Deg,  c.  5,  voL  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
of  his  nodical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to.  {De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Eratistr.^  jfc,  voL 
ad.  pp.  149,  &c  171,  &c  197, 221,  &c) 

2.  The  son  ^  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  323—283, 
and  was  fidselr  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Laert.  rii.  186.) 

S.  A  pupil  of  Erasistratus  (Diog.  Laert  viL  1 86), 
who  must  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Brasaoa^  **  On  the  Cabbage,*" 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {H,  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Valerianus  {De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  TH^pyucdj  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Asclepiades,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  Asdepiades  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
meant)  hare  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c  One 
of  bis  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {De 
Mori.  Ckron,  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  9%  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
Mnie  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athenaeus  (who  was  viao  bom 
in  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pneumaiici  {De  Diff.  Puis.  ii. 
^0,  voL  viiL  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A«  G.] 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (XpwrtWoi),  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  was  n  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders,  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  ^  Monasterium  Laurae,*^  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastic matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise  ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  ^Homilia  de  Sancta  Deipara,** 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  **Auctuarius  Duceanus,^^  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  **  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,**  which  are  extant  io 
Eustathius  Constantinopolltanus  **  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum.**  (Cave,  HisL  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (Aoi/icoj  Xpvco- 
€4pyfis),  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  bw 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  1155, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1166, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  **  De- 
creta  Sjmod^ia**  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
**  Jus  Graeco-Romanum.^  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance.  No.  2.  **  De  Cloricis  qui 
se  immiacent  saecularibus  Negotiis  ;**  No.  4.  **  De 
indecoris  et  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariomm 
Festo  abrogandis  ;**  No.  1 3.  **  Ne  Clerid  turpi- 
lucra  fiant,  aut  medici,**  &c  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  &sting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysobeiges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  msting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maxim  us  Chrysobeiges,  who  lived  about 
1 400,  wrote  **  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,*'  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
voL  of  Leo  AUatius,  **  Graecia  Orthodoxa.**  (Cave, 
Hist.  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Graec.  xl  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)  ( W.  P.J 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
icdpios  XpwroK4<pa\os),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  (^ave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known  ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  a.  d.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fiict,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Barlaam  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
faUiers,  he  arranged  them  under  difiinent  heads, 
which  he  called  xfi^*^^  Kt^dXaio,  or  **  Golden 
Ileads.*^  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numennia, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day  -,  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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•mall  importfince,  the  "OrntJo  in  Eraltationem 
SnnctriG  Cfuois^"  has  hecn  puhliAhcd,  wilh  a  Iwittn 
IranslnUon,  by  Oretsprus,  io  his  greftt  work  "  Do 
Cruce,"  The  most  important  work  of  Chrywce- 
phfillM  i*  bis  Ctimmcntary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  ibfoe 
Tolumcft,  eath  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
bookjL  Only  the  firat  volume,  cuntAining  twenty 
booka,  h  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baroniauu*; 
it  Ih  entitled  'E^ifn""**  *^'  ^**  '^^^^  MarBawy  ^yu>v 

v^ui  irapA  Mcucapiav  MrtrffowohWov  ^iKaStK^ias 
roO  Xpu^oK€(pd\oy^  Sac.)  FabricinB  ifivee  the  pro- 
oemium  to  it,  with  a  Latin  imnsUitirtn.  The  inoit 
important  among  his  other  wnrks  are  "  Orationos 
XIV,  in  Fcsta  Ecclesiae,"  **  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolomm  et  Conciliorum/'  w»hich  he  wrote  in 
the  iiknd  of  Chios,  •*  Magnum  Alpbabctum,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lncaa,  to  cjUIed  becao^  it  is  di* 
vided  into  as  many  chaptert  aa  there  arts  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  v'lt.  twenty- four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodlebn,  and  is  inscribed  t.ua.yyt\tttat¥  iidyctcaf 
Prtpuiriotf  Xpv<roKi(paKos  trvvridrffftv  ivOdit  Tcarto4s 
MaKflpior  4>i\a5fX0«4af,  d  oifrrnjf  ttJt  fAOKaplas 
TptdJ^ot.  Fabric  I  Ui  give*  the  prooemium,  **  Cosmo- 
genia,"  a  Commentary  on  Genetic  divided  into 
two  parte,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  "  Cosmo- 
genia,"  and  the  second  **  PatriarcbAe,"  The  MS. 
works  of  Cbrysnccpbabta  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Grota«eruft,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  AUatiui,  who 
often  refers  la  them,  and  gives  iKime  fragmenti  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  **  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  adversns  Cn'!f;;htonitim,*^  **  Diatriba  dc 
Script.  Svmeon.,*'  **  De  Psellift,''  &€,  (Fahric. 
Bibt,  GrKtcc,  xWl  pp.  (j75— 6B3  i  Cave,  //utf.  lAl, 
voKii.  n,  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS(X^w«fx«»f),  a  pocir  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
itory  is  told  by  Nicolius  Myrepsuji,  [De  Comfits. 
M§dioam.  xxiv.  60,  fiS,  pp.  6^4,  C'feTJ.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  ngbt,  upon  which  be 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  ofler  np 
prayer*  for  his  recovery,  lltn  he  is  said  to  have 
been  dirircted  to  a  place  where  he  wotitd  find  a 
written  paper,  whicb  contained  a  prevriplion  for 
making  an  eye-wa»h ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others  At  bis  death  bo  gnve 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  danghtcrs,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaas  MyrepsDa.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEQltOlUS  {Ttdpymt  6 
Xpvtrofr<{Mr/n7f),  was  a  teamed  Greek  phy«ician, 
who  lived  in  the  nuddle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Chri'^tinn  rt+»Tn,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  ind  mathematics.     It  would 

seem  that  <  Lrysococceft  is  idrintical  with 

Chrj'socoicta  lui  .. I,  jij  of  Theodore  Onxa,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  libnuy 
af  the  Vatican,  and  saved  wvcrnl  valuahlo  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblirioo  or  destrxicttan.  Kmus  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococees  have  bet-n  printe<l,  although 
their  publication  wouf '  *\    be  a  vabuible 

acquisition  to  the  hi^t.  imy.    His  prin- 

dpal  works  ex tnnt  in  Al  .  ,  i^^^ywa  f»i  '»^*' 
ffvvraJ^iv  rtSf  Utpur^u  4u  itt^aAmoit  fif^,  trl^v  To?ir 
'AarpcvQtuKoh  diaypdti4XiX(Ti,  teed  Tftayipeuputois 
wtvalit^^  **  Expoaitio  in  Constriictionem  Persanim 
|>cr  t'apita  47,  cnra  Astrononiicis  lle&ignatiQntbus, 
et  OcngrnphiciB  1  abut  In,"  in  the  Bibl.  Ambro«iana. 
It  seemt  that  thii  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in   the  Royjtl   Library  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
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r*ttpfyl&v  rm  Xpn^intdtam  tw  ItrjMJ  *J| 
MiK«i  There  is  onothrr  Codex  tti  th*  mam  lian^ 
in  tilled  r§«apylov  tarpcv  Tov  XpMr««J«cn  ««pl  v^ 
«ilpi^<r€«f  TTJJ  i^fjJpas  rnt  m*Amf  an^vfiax  iiim 
K9l  <rtAifnff,  "  De  inveuiendis  dyayj^tM  Libm 
•olaribui  per  singnlos  Anni  Mnua^**  la  fka 
Royal  Libniry  at  Madrid  is  Hws  <m  i 
*£lpo<rK6r&y,  iirot  *KirTp6\a8ov^ 
stmendmn  sat  Horoscopinm,  aui  Aslfolfl^av.*  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Libnry,  iniciilnd'EiBkRt 
tit  r6  'ioiOaXK^y  |£«»Tlptt7«»r,  ^Edit»»  alEtfwtti 
Sjiitagmatia  Canonum  AatRMMnkatVB  39M^ 
nim,^  it  attribated  to  Geoq^na  Gajmotem^  ^ 
ha»  also  left  a  US.  of  Honer^  OdyiMfT,  vrina 
and  accompanied  with  acholia  br  hinudf,  ia  Os 
year  of  the  world  G844  (a.  d.  1 33($ ),«»>•  t«  "^ 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  vrhich  w«a  iwidj  m 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  wfa«iOi  il  wm 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniaidai  Hod  fecyl  ii  1i» 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  wben  il  was  aeal  \a/k 
to  Heidelherg  with  the  retl  of  the  PaJfttute  tilm 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VI L  It  is  donbl&l  tt 
Georgios  Chryiococcei  is  the  nme  CbrysMacsa 
who  wrote  a  kistory  of  the  B^-xantiiift  taakm,  il 
whicb  a  fragment  on  tlie  aiurder  of  nltoa  likri 
I.  in  A.  D.  1389  is  given  by  F&bridoa*  Th»«» 
plete  astronomical  works  of  Chrysococoi*!  ••  m/ri 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  tvt«fil  af  !■ 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tablt* 
inserted  in  various  modem  worita 
and  Gcogtapby.  (Fabric.  RiLL  CTnaccieii  m*k 
57.)  [W.KI 

c5hRYS0'G0NUS  (Xpitf^TOKW.)  LJkt^ 
bmted  player  on  the  Rate,  who  droas«l  ia  a  mmi 
robe  (wv9uti^  oroAif)  pbyed  ta  ke*p  the  rsw^oll 
time,  when  Aleibiades  mode  bis  tiiiuapbd  i 
into  tlie  Peimeeus  on  his  ratum  firom 
in  Ik  a  407.  From  a  convesrtaxioa  bctWHB  Iftt 
father  of  Chrysogonns  and  Stmlwineqa^  ttfomikf 
Athenaeus,  it  seems  that  Cbrysogmiii*  bad  a  ^mAm 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet  Cbry«ig«oaa  hIvaV 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  dnuna  antitled  fliA»> 
Tcfci,  which  some  attributed  to  Eptcharam^  (Atba^ 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e^  ziv.  p*  SiS,  4) 

2.  The  iatber  of  the  po«*t  Samna,  waa  aa  ia^ 
mate  friend  and  devoted  scrvanl  of  Pbiltp  Y.  d 
Macedon.  (n.  c,  220—179.)  H«  waa  mai^pi 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  pea<^  and  p4ttM«i 
great  iofluenoe  with  the  king,  whl«ii  ha  mmm^ 
have  exercised  in  an  bonourable  noDttav  fc« 
Poly  bins  says  that  Philip  waa  tuoal  mmM  «Im 
he  followed  th«  advice  of  ChryMmm^  (1^*^ 
V.  9,  97,  vii.  12,  ix.  23.) 

CMHYSO'OOKUS,  L.  CORNfTUlXS*  ifc^ 
vourite  freednian  of  8iUla»  p4iidui«M|»  al  SAX 
sate  of  the  goods  of  the  proacribed,  tha  psipiitf  4 
S.  Roscins  Amarinm,  whidi 
talenU,  for  2000  denarii*  and  < 
Roacius^s  son,  who  was  also  naMi  8L 


Amerinns,  of  the  murder  of  bia  fiitlier«  (m^  r.  Us) 
Cicefo  prtmouuced  h\a  Imt  pnblSc  nwtlw  la  kf 
frnoe  of  H^Micius,  aod  m  that  omian  «a  hi**  t 
po^^'erfui  ptiture  of  th«  pfttfipiiv  ^kmtmm  d 
ChrysogotiQi,  h  oaiuiot 
whii^thrr  in  this  proceeding  C 
PhitArch  afflrms,  mcntly  m  iiisiniMii  af  Siik 
(Phjt.  Ci^,  3;  Ciev  ;>ro  A  Mtm.  Amtr.;  ffm, 
//.  Mxxxv.  18.  s.  m,\  IP.&J 

CHHYSOLCn  *  -     "^'"ifFTRItril    \M0^ 
rp\oi  6  Xpveiki^f  nfT^ 

a  Greek  prieat  rv: 
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piMf;  tilmiMiker,  A»d  fiUitetman.  11  i^  imeommrin 
tatmt*  pitkcilfcd  hini  an  iotrocliiction  lo  John  ('anta- 
nu*»  frrrarrly  emperor  (John  VL)  and  frain 
^S  n  cnntik*  Oautxu:ii2cnua  rccnmnienrled  h'nn  to 
rMAiiudIL(»391— U-i5),bywhomhe 
djred  in  varioufl  iinportftnt  ofTice*.  Manuel 
i«ireral  ocea»icm»»  as  ambswsiidor  to 
One  hundned  Icttera  which  Chry- 
i  to  that  emperor  an*  extant  in  ^JS.  in 
t'ian^  And  in  the  Rn\'nl  Libmry  nt  Paris, 
■ide$  these  Ictt^n,  Chry&oloniJ  wrote  several 
on  rali^oua  suhj<"ct%  entitled  AidA&y oi^ 
^Dialoign*  advcnms  Dt'mctriuin  Cytionium, 
Caba»ilA  de  Pr€*C(M^!»ione  Spiritus 
**  Dialogiift  contra  Latinoa;"  "  Enco- 
in  S*  Deinetrium  Marty  rem  C*  **  Tmcliitiw 
:  Lihm  Nili  contm  Lutinos  dc  PFOcMi>suoue  Spi- 
Sancti  ;^  ^*  Epistola  ad  BarlaamQm  do  Pro- 
i£oii«  Spintus  Sancti,^'  extant  in  a  La  tin  tranfr- 
a,  ptoKably  made  by  the  eame  BArlnnm  with 
refutation,  in  the  Bibliothcca  pAtrum 
onicotift  ;**  **  HomiliiE  de  Transfiguimtione 
iti  ;•"  *  De  Sepultura  ;**  **  Dc  Re*urrectionc  ;" 
-  &c,»  extant  in  MS*  in  dif- 
England  and  on  the  cantinent. 
iin  Mannek  Impcmtr^re  inter 
■iiim  ChfTw>!oram  ct  Antoniiim  Aftctilaiium 
kChristi  Verhii,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  eiaet  ti  natuft 
(mMFt^^  Ex  versione  G«orgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
,  I6IB1  it  M-ems  that  the  Greek  tert  of  this 
:  i«  \mu  (Fftbric.  /?iW»  ffraiK.  xl  p.  411,  &c. ; 
»e,  //igf.  Lit.  vol  ii.  p,  5'20.)  [W.  P,] 

':HRYS0L0'RAS,  MANUEL  (Mai^ou^X  u 
af),  on©  of  the  moet  learned  Greek*  of 
,  eontribiited  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
\  fn  western  Europft.  Toward*  the  clo»e  of  the 
loorteenth  century  the  Orcck  empini  wai  in  the 
|ra»tett  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  lultan 
Baymxid  II^  wh(H  however,  was  checked  in  hia 
■itibitiolu  deftigns  by  Timor,  and  being  taken 
prisoaer  by  him,  died  in  captirity.  Before  thii 
Birent,  and  probably  in  A.  D.  1 3H9,  Mantiel  Chr}^- 
HloniA  waB  aent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologut 
lo  Mine  £iiro|mui  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
I  wbove  courtu  he  remained  icveral  yearK, 
to  perniade  them  to  undertake  a 
lifiOfift  the  Tark».  His  efforts,  however, 
wful,  for  the  western  prinoeR  had  no 
the  Greek  eraperort  aor  in  his  prcK 
effect  the  anion  of  the  Greek  with  the 
harch.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
Tdf  the  mo»l  learned  Italian*,  he  accepted 
pDipiitition  to  fettle  in  Ttniy  and  to  lecture 
the  Greek  langm^  and  lit'.'rature.  This  he 
1  with  tftmt  suceest  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
)«  PariAi  and  Rome :  bis  most  diatinguiihed 
Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Dnmi, 
olini,  Filclfo,  Franc  isco  Strojori,  and 
Hit  renown  a*  a  l«imed  priest  and 
\  omor  wen  so  great,  tbat  he  was  sont  to 
1  of  Constance,  where  b«  died  a  short 
--'V  '■  *he  month  of  April,  1415. 
: :  ch  of  the  DominicjiQS  at 
•-|Iriuj  wrote  hia  epitaph. 
\h  girf>n  lu  the  works  died  lielow* 
buel  Chrv9^)f>ra4  waa  the  author  of  several 
on  t-  ^^j'-cta^  and  a  considerable 

»us  topicA,  which  are  et- 
it,  .,  ,4..,  ,  i[i  Italy,  Fratice,Oemiany, 
rn,     Ody  two  of  hia  work*  have  licen 
Ifg,,  L  **  Kptstobe  III  do  Coiupanaiunc 
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Veteri*  et  Novne  Roaiae,"  the  Greek  text  with  m 
Latin  version  by  Petnia  Lnmbccias.  Append<?d  to 
**  Codices  de  Anticpiitatibus  Con*tanlinop,*'  Paris, 
1605,  foh  These  tetters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  fimt  ia  rather  prolix:,  and  is  addrcisod  to  thfli 
emperor  Jolm  PiilnenloifTjii ;  the  second  to  Jolia 
Chrysoloni^ ;  and  the  third  to  Dametrius  Chryw^ 
lonuft.  Thi»  John  Cbrywlorai,  the  contemporary  of 
Matiuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloraa,  wrote  sorao 
treati&es  and  letters  of  little  import;mco,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  'EptfTv^uara  sito 
QuAcstiones  (that  is*,  •*  Grammaticaleft^'),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  HCS,  and  fre(|uently 
repriolcd  at  the  latter  end  of  that  centtiry  and  the 
begin iiiiig  of  the  next*  This  is  a  graniTnar  of  the  I 
Greek  langtiage,  and  one  of  the  first  ihnt  cirenbled  ti|  | 
Italv.  (Fjibric-  Biy.  Gmec.  xl  p.40iJ,  &c,)  [  W.  P.}  < 

CHRYSOPELEIA  {XpvffonlKua},  a  \\aim*  i 
dryad  who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  a»  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  iindenuined  hy 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  m 
tlie  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secnred  the 
tree  by  a  dam,  Cbryiopeleia  became  by  Arcai  ' 
tho  mother  of  Elatun  and  Apheidas,  (Apollod,  iiu 
9.  i  I  i  Tietz.  ofi  LncopK  -laO,)  [L.  S.) 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (Xpy^rferro- 
juof,  goldi'U' mouthed,  so  tumamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloniiericc!),  was  born  at  Antioch,  mott  pro- 
bably A.  0,  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  3A4 
have  oliir*  been  giv<*n.  Hti  £ither  Seen nd us  was  % 
genemi  m  the  iniix-'rial  army,  and  hi»  mother  An- 
thusa  wjit  left  a  widi>w  soon  after  hi*  birth.  From 
her  ho  received  his  first  religioas  impressions,  so 
that  the  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Angiiiitint 
though,  unlike  Augustin^  Chrysottom  from  hie 
eariie^t  childhood  was  continually  advancing  tit 
»eriouiines4  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
110  violent  inward  stmgglo  before  bo  cmbrnced 
rhriAtianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander  ' 
{Kitrheniffvch*  iii.  p.  1 140,  &:c.]  attributes  the  peai« 
liar  form  of  his  doctrine*  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rent*  Mrilh  oursvtves, 
and  that  God*a  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wiiih  to  receive  it<  Libanius  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  de'^ired  to 
see  him  hit  pmcci*asor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christiana 
had  not  stolen  hitu.  Before  his  onlinatiou,  be  re- 
tired tlrst  to  a  monastery  near  Anlinch,  and  after^ 
wardsi  to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  trmmiitted  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memor}'.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  hi«  health  tlint  he  wa$  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordaiued  deacon  by  tho 
bishop  ^feletiui,  a.  d.  3(11,  who  had  previously 
baptixed  hnnv  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Fkvia- 
nus,  fluocesaor  to  Mektiitai,  a.  in.  38^.  At  Antiocli 
his  mccees  ai  e  prmcbor  was  to  great,  that  on  U)e 
death  of  Nectarioi,  archbishop  of  Constantinople^ 
he  was  chosen  to  sacceed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis* 
ter  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  wn* 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im» 
perial  city,  a.  d.  3P7.  The  minister  who  appointrd 
him  waft  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profligacy,  atid 
Chryiostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  te 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Oftlrogoth^  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Goinas,  the 
inipi.'rial  ^-  '      '     hated  and  despised  EutropiuiL 

ihreatetii  mple  itself  by  his  armies,  and 

di-mmidt .'  ...  ..  — utm  of  peace  the  h*««d  of  Elu- 
irai>ius,  who  tied  lu  tlic  tiaitctuary  of  th**  nthedrnl* 
VV  aile  he  was  groveUing  in  Ivrror  at  the  altaf. 
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ntyttititem  ascciiA<'il  the  pnli^it,  and  bf  ftia  clo- 
qtt«tioe  lAVi^d  h»  life  far  the  time,  though  it  was 
tifterwordis  sacrificed  to  the  hninwl  of  hi«  enemici* 

The  JK'nnoiin  of  the  archbinh^ip  soon  gavo  g^reat 
ofFencR  at  CuiiKtantinoplc  The  tone  of  hia  theology 
WA«  iilwAjA  rather  of  a  pnicticol  than  a  doctriimt 
kind,  and  hi&  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
tnim  will  increjtscd  his  indigrintion  at  the  immora- 
lity «f  the  capital.  Ho  wns  niidouhtedly  rash  and 
Titdt'iit  in  hiit  proccpdiogs  And  the  dedamatoiy 
chanicter  of  hiji  preach ing  waa  exactly  adtapted  lo 
ex^preas  ttie  stem  morality  of  hi»  thoughts*  He 
wiift  also  di«iliked  for  the  «iraplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  iniuiner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
reveniK^ii  of  his  see  from  the  hixuriea  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  hiimaue  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
roonka  And  clergy,  at  well  oi  the  tDiiustcrs  and 
hidiea  of  the  court,  beoime  Ms  enemies,  and  at 
thrir  head  nppeared  the  emprefts  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  htdd  her  liu&iliand^B  weak  mind  in  abiKilubQ 
tuhjection.  His  unpopularity  was  spread  still  oiopb 
widely  in  conscqutmce  of  A  vinitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Miuor^  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  hishopt  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  thenu 
(Comp.  Horn.  iii.  in  Act,  Jpoxt*]  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  oortain  monks  of  Ni- 
Iria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen,  At 
their  head  were  foxir  of  one  fiunily*  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (dScAj^ol  ptcucpol)^  agoittst  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Piilbdius,  up.  Chri/sost. 
ed.  Moutliiuc.  vol,  xiii.)  He  excommuuiKited  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
•ought  the  protection  of  Chrysnatom  and  of  the 
empress^  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  coarse 
of  which  Theofihilas,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
fcimpiiuity  of  Kpiphaniua,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  And 
olhrr  prftatei  hoitile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
pn'jiidkvd  them  afjtiinst  ( 'hry*r>«tom  a«  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  lierr-iiy  with  which  those  views  had 
tvcently  been  brtuidrd  by  a  syuiKl.  Eudoxbi^  who 
bad  surunioned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
Mitwef  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks 
becaioe  his  warm  hii'nd  when  «he  saw  in  him  her 
ifistrtiTnent  for  the  de&tniction  of  Chry»o&tom ;  and 
lie  arrived  at  the  aipital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  snme  cfiuses  which  had  brought  on  Chry* 
tocitom  the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
biin  the  idol  of  the  people;  and  as  it  was  thought 
rnisafe  to  Imld  a  synod  agsunst  him  within  the 
dty,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  on  estate  at 
Chak*^dot},  aiUcd  the  i*ak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
itaine  nt  <Tv*MfSet  Tpdjr  n^K  Sp^K  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various;  his  inhospitalitv  was 
espediilly  put  forward  (on  n)v  ^Xoltrh.!/  ddrrcZ, 

^wv  KififAa^of*'  0i6v^  PhoL  Cod.  50  ^  and  tlte  charge 
of  Urigenism  was  used  to  blind  tJie  better  port  of 
the  assembly.  Befun$  this  (»Qudl  Cbrysostom 
steodily  refuted  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto* 
rioUKly  his  enertiie*,  were  removed  fhno  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (L  152)  aiinffyot  4 
mKAo¥  ffvyaw6(rrariu  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
theivforc  deposed  for  contuimiC3%  furty-fivo  bishops 
aubseribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  empen^r,  tluit  his  wrmoos  against 
l^vdoxia  subjected  him  to  the  penaUies  of  irefison. 
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At  Urtt  be  refused  to  det^rt  tJui  dedk  vImI  M 

had  entrusted  to  him ;  but*  on 
was  a  danger  of  au  uisuireclioo  in  lis  I 
retired  from  Constantinople*  to  vludl  W  *••  m^ 
called  iu  a  few  days  by  a  haaty  i»a««g»  l^a  lis 
empress,   whose  superstitious  mars 
by  an  earthquake,  which  Jihe  enxago 
sidcred  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  Mu^n-  at  hk 
meut.     Hut  m  two  months  alWr  £•  mom  la  «■ 
ngnin  an  enie.    'JK- *'-••' 
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cation  of  a  silver 
dral  had  disturbc  i 
an  aiigry  sermen  fjrofu  the  arcbbbhofi,  wIh,  « 
heuing  that  this  had  excited  anew  tlie  eoMtr  d 
the  empress,  begian  another  senaoa  aridi  lliaa  sm^ 
dium  r^ — **Herodias  again  faaei«  aa«a  oief*  As 
dances,  she  again  require*  the  bead  of  Joluu*  Hb 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  fofgive.  A  l»ev  tptit 
of  Eai^tem  bishops,  guided  by  the  adTloe  of  Tkt^ 
philus,  condemned  Cbrysostom  for  riaiiinini  Mi 
functtous  before  his  previooa  teotetioe  bad  iMi 
legally  reversed,  and  be  waa  hastily^  ciaaneTsd  H 
the  deiolato  town  of  Cueusoa,  on  tba  boriffs  d 
Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Annenk. 

Ciirysostom'^s  character  shone  ewn  mata  ^t^ibliy 
in  adversity  than  it  had  done  in  nnwta*  Im  ads 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  whieli  hm  wm  IhhM 
and  continual  danger  from  the  ne^f^htft^tti  d 
laaurian  robbers,  he  sent  Letters  full  of  uiawMUfi 
ment  and  Christian  fiuth  to  hia  friends  at  Cisi^ss 
tinople,  and  began  to  construct  a  scheme  iatmrnA- 
ing  the  gospel  among  the  Peniajia  and  bttktk 
He  met  with  much  s)'mpathj  fyvm  ocJisv  dm^ 
especially  the  Rouum,  whose  l»slio|v  iBMcsa^d^ 
clarod  himself  his  warm  friend  and  aafpMler*  Al 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Conatantinopfe,.  wmd  JD  tb 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  wt  lis  ifnd 
to  Pityuj,  in  Pontus,  at  the  rery  astfcmitr  d  lis 
Bast- Roman  empire.  But  the  £stigur«  of  ftbjstf' 
ney,  which  was  performed  ou  foot  under  a  li^l^ 
suu,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  atOattS 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  bia  a|{e.  Ifli  ImI 
words  were  those  of  Job, — d^a  t^  Se^  wdffwi 
iFMfi',  and  formed  a  worthy  coadnaien  «l  a  Ifc 
spent  in  Uod's  service,  flis  exile  nrnxfymmi* 
schism  at  Constajitinople,  where  a  fWty*  i 
after  hiui  Johaunists,  separated  frnoi  lbs 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  itifmawiTi  tkf 
did  not  return  to  the  general  eQunotimiaii  1^  a.  Ik 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclua  pieiwyBd  « lli 
emperor  Theodosius  11.  to  bring  back  tbe  bsvisi 
Chrysostom  to  Cotist^aitinoule,  where  tWy  ««« 
received  with  the  highest  oouottn,  iba  avfi^ 
hiiuftclf  publicly  imploring  the  foigiviatw  ti  I— 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Aroadic 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  1 
short,  with  akrge  bald  head,  high  futeb^d,  i 
cheeks,  and  sunkim  eyeai.  The  Greek  dior^  o^ 
bmtes  his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  Latin*  Jia.  S^ 

The  works  of  Chry5H>'^*    "  --'  —trut  f^faaaaaik 
They  consist  of:    L  H^  itfacaifBfetf 

Scripture  and    points   <  asd   parilA 

t2.  Commentaries,  by  whkiu  as  wc  Im  6ia  Bi^ 
dasn,  he  had  itlustrated   tho  wboWi  «C  tka  BBdik 
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thing  in  andeot  theology,  and 
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ifeid,  tihal  he  wotiM  not  accept  the  wholi^  city  of 
Warn  fcr  those  on  St-  Maltiiew,  ddivoriHl  nt  An- 
lio^  A*  D.  390-3f/7.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
llftv«  been  rnm  pared  to  those  of  Cicero  coni posed 
Wider  iiiiiilar  drcuTOBtanc*^*;  bat  in  freetloni  from 
^mnity  mtd  M«lR«Kne^«N  mid  tii  ctiJmn*'»9  and  re^ig- 
mtinn^  Chry*' '-■      '  '•*  are  inr»nit*?ly  »u|>erior 

in  Cia-ro'is,      \  IJrclion  of  letter*  i*  one 

itma  the  rmjH^r  .:  .,  .  .  >  to  bis  brother  Arcadia* 
IB  defewre  of  L'hry6fii<i.t'>m,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and   fnihlbhed   by    Baninimi  and  aTterwiu-dx  by 

The  xii«fiti  of  ChrywMtom  ta  an  eipowtor  of 
8ivipli&rp  Aie  wry  gn-jit.  Rejecting  the  allegTjrical 
OMpv&UlioQt  which  hit  predef7C»«ora  hod  put 
apon  it,  h«  iDVeAtignteA  the  menniug  of  the  tpxt 
gmmnuttimlly.  and  add»  an  ethical  *tr  doctrinal 
i^licatioii  to  n  pervpicuoUB  eirplanution  of  the 
mttmc*  'I7ie  ^mt  ejcample  of  grammatical  interprc- 
tldon  h;td  indeed  lieen  tet  by  On  gen,  many  of  ' 
wbM«  critical  remarki  are  of  (jreat  merit ;  but 
Chfytoitom  i*  frt^e  from  hi*  myaiical  fiincieft,  and 
^itiK  aa  well  iic<itiainted  with  the  Ixmguage  of  the 
N«ir  To«tanient^  The  Greek  expoftitors  who  foN 
kiircd  him  have  done  littb  more  than  copy  hi^ 
^mhmgiiini*.  The  comnitintiry  of  Tliei>d(»ret  \a  a 
j^^m^  compendium  of  C-hryeiOJitom''6  hniDities^ 
Wis  aI»o  are  the  works  af  Tbeopbylact  and 
0eieiiiOeiiius  io  njueh  so  that  to  tboae  who  with  to 
■lio  •  kflowtedgi'  of  the  renults  of  hit  critical 
kbattrv,  th^s  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mandffJ  a^  p^«rfectly  conuct  compilers  £rom  tlicir 
ttav  p<n>1tx  predecestor. 

Of  ClirTiOKtom'i  powers  m  a  preacher  the  best 
•tideiteo  is  contained  in  the  history  of  hit  life; 
ibere  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produoed  the 
deepest  Impressioo  on  his  bearers,  and  while  we 
dlMent  from  those  who  bare  mnked  him  with 
Demoithenes  and  Cicero,  wa  ouinot  fail  to  admire 
th«  power  of  his  Ungoitge  in  expresaing  moral  in- 
dyigiMkion,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  lore 
if  all  that  it  good  and  aoblc^  the  fervent  piety,  and 
■bnrttuig  faith  in  the  Chrtetian  revelation,  which 
perwndit  his  writings.  IHa  faults  are  too  great 
difcseness  and  a  Iotc  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  ^Sitn  repelled  with  indignation  the  Rpplaabe 
iKth  vhich  his  lermons  were  greeted,  exdiiiining, 
**  The  place  where  yoa  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  arc 
jm  now  sitting  to  gaze  upon  actors."  (Honh,  xvii. 
Hati.  Til)  There  are  many  refpccts  in  which  lie 
tkntwm  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
Ipaiml  ftelifitfs  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
■oanplB  tko  nek,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
■look*  ke  WM  &r  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  Nctiyo  diitiefi  of  the  Christian  U£ew  (See  Horn. 
tit.  itt  Ueb.  jr.;  Ham,  yxt.  in  Epheo.  iv.)  **  How 
•kaU  wfl  etmqucr  our  enemies,"  be  u«ks  in  one  place, 
**  if  aouw  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?^ 
(//ti«k  rl  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  froe 
■Mfe  tka  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
~  *  '  and  which  con«iiidered  the  Bible  in 
\  the  ward  of  Oodi  as  to  overlook  alto- 
\  kunaii  alement  in  its  composition^  and 
I  of  lamd  and  ehomcter  in  its  anthors. 
I  ill  tifllet  be  ipeaka  of  at  proofs  of  tr  jth 
{H0m>  i>  in  Mattk) ;  lO  that  he  united  the  prin- 
m^  jnt^UpetQal  with  the  principal  moral  element 
beecssary  ft»r  an  interpretator  of  Seripcure,  a  critical 
habit  uf  ml  fid  witk  a  neal  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
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frotn  the  tcndencii^s  of  the  lime,  »|H^kiiig  often  of 
mirtidefl  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conie- 
cmted  oU„  aiid  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
p(!kacy  of  exorcism,  m>r  doiw  he  always  expre^ 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  almndy  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  m  In  the  examples 
ciie<l  nbo\e.  His  wurki  .ii'e  historically  vulonbiijr 
II*  illiistniting  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centurir-fi  of  the  Chriati-ui  .lera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  aiad  the  Itiiciirious  licence  wliich  dis^ 
graced  the  capital  (See  Jortin,  KcdcA*  Hid*  iv, 
p.  Hiil,  Ate) 

The  most  elabomtd  among  th«  ancient  authori- 
ties for  Cbrysostom^s  life  are  the  futlowiug  ;— 
I.  Pulladius,  biahop  of  Hulenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  tlialogiiie)  was  publiNJied  in  a  fjatin  tnuii*l«tifln 
at  Venice  a.  d.  153H^  and  in  the  orii.'inal  text  at 
Paris  in  iGtII).  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon\ 
edition  of  Chry»m}tom''s  works,  vol.  xiii.  2.  The 
Ecclei.iafitical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Soxo- 
raenufi  ( li  b.  v ii i. ),  Theodoret  ( v.  27  ).  3*  The  works 
of  Suidas  {'lbtd,vfn\i)^  aiid  Iiidare  of  PeluBium  (ii. 
EjfisL  42),  besides  sevf^ral  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  IfS.,  of  which  a  Ust  will  be  found  ia  Fa- 
bric! ua  {IiiiL(trw€.  vol  vilL  pp.  456-4 00).  Among 
the  more  modem  AitTituni  it  will  soifice  to  mention 
Kmsmiis  (vol  iii.  Ep,  1 150.  p.  1331,  Ac,  ed.  Lugd* 
Bat.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  {Chry*(i$iiomttM  Luthera- 
nkt,  Jena,  ItiUO),  with  Hack's  reply  (5.  */.  CAry- 
sotiomut  a  Luiftenmmno  vmdieaiui^  1683),  Cavo 
iScnj)t  Ecd.  iJid.Lkier,  vol  iX  Lardner  {Credit 
bUity  qfthi  G<mpd  tfut,  part  ii.  vol.  x.  c  lie)* 
Tillcmont  {MimoirMEcditUutkit^s,  vol  xi«  pp.  1— 
4f)5,  &C.),  and  Montfimoon,  his  princi[ial  editor. 
Giblioii*s  account  {Dtdim  and  Fulk  xxiciiO  ii 
compiled  from  Pnlbdina,  Socrates,  Sotomen,  Tneo- 
doret,  Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Mont&ucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Noander  {Kirekmr' 
i/escA.  il  3,  p.  1 440,  &c.),  who  has  alto  publi«h«d  m 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Clirysostora's  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
nt  Venice  in  1503,  Commrxt.  impen^a  ei  sluUh 
BernarUuti  Soffnmi  Tnditwnm  ei  Ch-e^orii  ds 
Gttfform.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
iranalflted  there  by  OecoLmipadiua  (Uaitacbein). 
In  1336  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  e«ra  Ftimionu  /Jwcari,  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfuucan, 
In  Orovk  were  first  published  at  Verona,  152I>, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Biihop  of  Verona,  with  a  pra&ce  by  Uo- 
iiatus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VI  J.  In  161 0> 
13,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom*a 
works  which  had  yet  ap]>eared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king's  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  BariU  in  8  vol*. : 
ihis  edition  contained  notes  by  Caiaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F,  Morell  began  te 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  tho  venion  of  Duiueiu» 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charies  ^forcU  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  froia 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mefilaries  on  the  New  Testament,  pubUsbed  at 
H  eidelberg  by  C4>mmelin,  1 59 1 — 1 G 03.  I n  1 7  Hi 
-3U  appeart^d,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  do  Montiaucon,  in  13  vols*  folio.  He  haa 
endeavoured  lo  ascertain  tho  date  of  the  dilfvrenl 
works,  kaa  prefixed  la  inoet  of  them  a  short  dii^j 
sertation  en  the  circumstances  mader  which  It  wiiT 
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writl4*n,  with  nn  inquiry  into  iu  iiuib^^nticity,  and 
Ua«  mitlt^d  very  inucli  hitberto  unpuliliethcil,  to- 
gether with  die  pnnci[ial  ancient  lives  of  Cl»ry«»v 
torn.  MoiiLfaucon  was  a  Bpnedictine  monk,  and 
will  aiMited  by  others  of  hi*  orUi*r.  C  >f  6cpnrutc 
worki  of  Cbrysoitom  the  edit  ions  oiid  tran^ntiotia 
vre  alpKMi  innumcmble*  ErabuiUB  traiktihited  soiue 
af  the  koroiliet  and  coiiimeDtmics ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  bomtliea  (thoie  on  1  Cor<  and  1  Tlieia.  iv.) 
*^  Gr.  Lai.  inti^rprete  Joanne  Chcko,  Cantabrigicnsi, 
Irfindini,  ap.  Reyner  Yuolfuin.  1543"  w  mtentt- 
ing  aa  the  first  U»ok  pmvU'd  with  Orcek  typei  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Libmry  of  the  Fathora  now  publiAbtng  nt  Ox- 
ford, and  tbow  on  8t.  Matthew  have  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin,  Coll  Cwnbfidge;  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
ChryBOfltom  ia  alio  immente  :  the  principal  of  thefie 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Pars*,  the  imp#-'rinl 
libmry  at  Viemia  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
xwlne  were  added  by  Marin  Therc«3i),  and  that  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice,  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CURYSO'STOMUS,  DION.     [Djon.] 

CH  R  YSQ^TH  EM  IS  {Xpvff49€pm).  There  tat 
four  n^vtljioil  fonmh*a  of  thii  name  (Iljgiii.  /^a6. 
170,  yoeL  A»tr.  W,  "Ih;  Diod.  v,  2*2;  Horn.  //*  jx, 
287)*  And  one  molet  a  »oii  of  Caimanor^  the  priest 
of  Apllo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  Ho  it  wiid  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  first  victory  in 
tlie  Pythifui  game«  by  a  hymn  on  ApoUo,  (Pa.iUv 
X.  7.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSCyTHEMlS  (X^o<r(J0f M*f ) and  EUTE'- 
LIDAS  (EifTcX{8ai),  fctatiiarieft  of  ArpoSj  made  in 
broiuBO  the  ttatuea  of  Iltmiiiretua  and  hii  aon  Theo^ 
potnptti,  who  were  cack  twice  victorioiu  in  the 
Olj^mpio  game».  The  vietorie*  of  Dcmoretuf  were 
in  the  65th  and  €^Gth  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  tiioo  (b»  c:.  5211  and  on- 
wanli).  Pamanio*  deflcribei  one  of  the  statuea, 
and  quotes  tbo  inscription,  which  contained  tlie 
names  of  the  artists,  tmd  which  described  tlietn  as 
T€x«oy  fidrfref  itc  TporifMw^  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  liko  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
Mch  belonged  to  a  fimiily  iu  which  art  wiu  here- 
ditary, (r.  6.  g  2.)  [P.  a] 

CHRYSUS(XpMff(fi),  t]w  fourteentli  (or  thi^ 
taenth)  of  the  family  of  the  A^civpijiJaL^  was  the 
youngest  ton  of  Nebrus,  tlie  brother  of  Gnoaidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus;  and  lived  in  the  six tb 
oontufy  B,  c  in  the  isUwd  of  Cos.  During  the 
Cdnaeaa  war,  while  the  Atnphyctions  were  be- 
sieginf  tbe  town  of  Criisa  in  Phocis,  the  pbigue 
broke  out  among  their  anny.  Having  consulted 
tho  Oracle  of  Delphi  in  oonscqiienoe,  ibey  were 
diraclod  to  &lch  ^m  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stxig, 
logstliar  witk  gold^"  wliich  was  interpreted  to 
tnsan  Nebnts  and  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
'  ptfiuuded  tbem  both  to  join  tbe  camp,  wber« 
Ghrysus  was  the  first  person  to  raomit  tbe  waU  at 
tbe  time  of  tbe  geocnd  asaiuilt,  bnt  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  A.  c  6fil.  He  wa* 
buried  in  tbo  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  (<f  #wy<^w).  (Thes- 
sali  OratiOj  in  Hippocr*  Op«m,  voL  iii.  p.  a3<i, 
&C.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CriTHO'NTA  (XOwla),  may  mean  tbe  subter- 
raneoua,  or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  tlie 
protectress  of  the  field^^  whence  it  is  oked  aji  a 
aumams  of  infernal  dirittitir*,  »uch  n»  HecaLe 
(Apollon.  Ubod.  iv.  Ii«;  Orf»b,  /A/w*,  a^K  9), 
Nya  tOrph.  ifymm.  2,  «),   aitd   MeUnoif  (Urph* 


Hymn,  7^.  I),  but  r«peiial)jF  (vf  IV«#st-r.  (EtmA. 
iL^123;  Orph.  lii^mm.  m.  12;  AfVnsl  a.  Sti 
Apollon.  Rh'id.  iv.  ^7.)  AItJioi||li  llie  mt^m 
the  COM  of  Demetex',  scarcely  leqama  CfflMdH^ 
yet  mythology  reUtes  two  stories  to  ac««trai^4 
According  to  one  of  them,  Oymenoa  aad  ( 
the  children  of  PhoroneaOt  fbuded  ai  Hti 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  raUai  ktw 
from  tbo  name  of  one  of  tbe  Ibafidank  (Ptokil 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Argive  legend,  tkmmt 
on  ber  wanderings  came  to  A^lia,  vb«f«  ik  «■ 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  ChuMnJi,  hk  iiq^H^ 
wns  dissatisfied  with  her  fiiiliflrV 
when  Colontas  and  his  bovse  wviv 
goddess,  Cbthonia  was  carried  off  by  bee  tal 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sancfnafj  ~ 
Cbtbnnta,  and  instituted  %iw  festival  of  lli«  I 
nia  in  her  honour.  (Paus^  ii*  35.  §  A  ;  £hA*fAtL 
«.  r.  'XMwta,)  A  third  myikkal  peiaooaft  s(  lh» 
name  occurs  in  Apollodoms  (liL  iJ&»  §  1  ji   [L&] 

CHTHO'NIUS  (X^tfnof )  has  tha  i 
n^  Chtbonia,  and  is  tberefore  applied  to  thr  |^ 
the  lower  world,  or  tbe  shade*  (Ifocn.  tL  '%%A 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orpb.  Ilymm.  17.  a.  6SL  SS,  i 
g&m,  373),  and  to  beings  thai  ar«  conasiwid  m 
earth-born.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  I ;  Ap«fio«.  WmL 
iv.  131'8.)  It  is  also  used  in  tJl«  o«»»  of  •■ft 
of  the  land,*'  or  **natiire  divinitieiw**  IA|Hi^ 
Hhod.  iv.  1322.)  Tbe»  are  also  sesval  m^M 
personages  of  the  name  of  ChthoniBUk  (Amii  i 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  g§  I,  5;  Ov.  M^  nii  111 ;  tirf. 
v.  63  i  Paus.  ix.  5.  I  1 ;  H  vjtim  F*dK  17IL)  [LS^l 

CHLTMNUS,  OEOROIUS,  a  tmKrm  sf  C» 
dace  or  Chandaoe,  in  tbo  iiJaud  of  CMi^  Isi' 
most  probably  during  the  bktcr  perisd  of  At  QMh 
euipire.  Ue  wrote  a  history  in  wr^  bgNJaf 
with  tbe  creation  of  the  world  and  gutqf  doaa  I* 
the  reign  of  David  and  SotooMo,  kwap  «f  ^aftA. 
which  is  eitant  in  MS*  hi  the  liaawAl  liliwy  m 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  io  tb*  Shfuy  «l  >4b 
Swuto  (Susius)  at  Constantinophe.  (Fahi^  BtL 
Gmec  JtiL  p.  43 ;  Care,  Hat.  LiU  vci  &  II  ^ 
13.)  [W.PO 

CHUMNUS,   MICHAEL,  a   ^ 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was 
afterwords  nwtrapalllait  of  Thiiaalinuot     M*  a 
said  by  Pohl  (od  ikmff,  N^iH,  /UtJ.  n  \^^ 
[a.])  to  have  lifad  iu  tba  13tii 
time  of  Nicephoms  DkOHaydaAt  \^ 
Btantinople,  and  to  havo  been  thi 
rious   works.      He   is  cited    br 
[Lemm,  J.  G,  It  u  pin  <62,  48^1, 
by  a  short  trcottH*  un  tlin  dc^x 
ship  firspi  T»P  ^aAffofuvi'  [*]n    jf 
Ytftiof),  in«ertod  tn  tlje   < 
v-ius  (i.  p.  fill*).     B?   Suiii 
ideutifisa  Chumiin  '     ' 

meniioo^  amoCiL' 
(NotdL  Batil.  4  i 
(Docking,  i 
4a  ;  Ueimi 
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L  p.  iv^^ 
7.)  iJ.Ttl} 


T  rid  adivw,liwrfii 

tbe  latter  port  of  L.^  : «.,..  ^td  iii  tkm  bigiff^V  d 
tha  lltb  century.  Ea  vaa  piiUldr  •  Hitsatf 
Constantinople^  and  beloi^ied  ueiowiAp  li  mt 
of  the  first  ibniiUes  in  the  Qrealc  4Mlm  Uff' 
log  the  confidence  and  friondakl]!  J^  ^utm 
Ajidronicus  P^Uaoologiis  the  eldac,  h^  ana  < 
iivcly  appointed  ptaafect  of  the  C 
of  the   imperial   s«»d-rfng,  and 
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^  and  his  merits  were  so  great,  that  as  early 
)5  Andronicos  asked  the  band  of  his  daugh- 
rene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palacologus, 
)om  she  wm  married  in  the  same  year, 
g  the  nnforttinate  civil  contest  between  An- 
:iu  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
oanger,  Chumnus  remained  faithful  to  his 
ial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
4  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 

he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
Jhomnns  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
ippoirt  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
rda  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
etired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
OBe  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
J  puTKiiti.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
■aoertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
ifter  1330,  daring  the  reign  of  Andronicos 
nmger. 
cphorus  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 

and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
astica],  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 

have  ever  been  printed ;  they  are  ex^t  in 
in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
aris.  ^  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
tand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
I :  **  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Processione 
■a  Sancti  ;**  **  Sermo  in  Christi  Transfigura- 
I ;"  **8ymbnleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
eti  et  Urbis  Encomium  j**  "  Ex  Imperatoris 
to,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
a  Hncte  obeundum  ;^  **  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
m  **  ( Andronicum  11.^  ;  **  Querela  adversus 
•nem  ob  male  administratam  Patriarchatus 
orinciam ;"  ••  Oratio  fiinebris  in  Theoleptum 
politam  Philadelphiae  ;^  **Ad  Imperatorem 
ita  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,**  a  letter  to  Andro- 
II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
;  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
omnns;  *'I>e  Charitate,  erga  Proximum,  et 

reliquenda  ut  Christum  sequamur,  &c.  ;** 
Mundi  Natura  ;**  •*  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
ribus;**  **Quod  Term  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
16  nihil  hab^t  ;**  **  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
im,  neque  Formae   seorsim,  sed  haec  ipsa 

eonstent;**  **  Contra  Plotinum  de  Anuna 
all  Quaestiones  variae,  nbi  de  Metempsychosi, 
Uuis,  ntrum  Intellectu  praeditae  sint^  nee  ne, 
irporum  Resurrectione,  et  aliis  disseritur  ;** 
Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva;**  **Quod  non 
iibile  ait,  etiam  secundum  physices  Kationes, 
itam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  tum,  quum 

Tenarum  creatus  sit,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
:iio  manere,**  &c  There  are  also  extant 
io  in  Laudem  Imperatoris  Andronici  Senioris,** 

1.  M.  Tullios  Cicero, 
I 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjectA, 
Beveral  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric.  Bibl,  Cfraec  vol  viL  pp.  675,  676  ; 
Cave,  Hid.  fMer,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320  ; 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  P.iris; 
Cantacuzenus,  lib.  L  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)    [W.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  {scriba)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Afiricanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  &  a  174  along  with  Scipio*s  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resiffned  in  his  &vour.  (Val. 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (a  c.  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  liad  now  become  not  unfirequent.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  lUyrian  king,  Gentius ;  and  in  b.  c 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  missbn. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  &  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xli.  33,  xliL  I,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

CrCERO,  the  name  of  a  &mily,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  ctcer,  and  ma^  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individuu 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  rainng  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Btilbus,  FalntUy  LentuiuMf 
JPi$o,  TuUro^  and  the  like.  [  W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  TuUii. 
The  Tullii  Cicerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  full 
franchise  in  b.  a  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  nntil  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  firom  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  rehipsed  after  hit  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  if  repre- 
sent^ in  the  following  table. 

,    Married  Gratidia. 


.  Tnllius  Cicero, 
[airied  Helvia. 

I 


ullii 


.  TULLIUS  CiCXRO, 

the  orator, 
vried,  1.  Terentia. 
2.Pabmia. 

I 

a 


6.  Q.  TuUius  Cicero. 
Married  Pomponio. 


3.  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 


4.  L.  Tullius  Ckerob 
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I 


Twlia. 


I 


7.  M.  TiLlIiua  Cicero. 
Manied,  1.  C,  P'im  Frugi. 

2.  FuriuB  CmMipca. 

3.  P.  CoraeliuB  DokbuUa. 

I 


a*  Q^TumoftCiimw 


1.  M.  TuLLitra  Cicero,  gTaJidfath«»r  of  the 
oratnt'^  appears  to  haire  token  a  k-iui  iti  hia  own 
camumnity,  and  rigoroujily  oppoied  the  pmjecta  of 
HiA  fellow- inwrnsmmi  and  broihpi^iii-law,  M*  Gniti- 
diiii,  who  had  raised  a  great  cctninotioti  at  Arpi- 
Hum  hy  agitating  in  &rour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballut.'  The  matter  was  referred  to  thu  consul 
M,  Aemilius  Scauru»(n.c.  1 15),  who  Gomplimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct^  dcNclarinj^  that  be  would 
gladly  fle«  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
C'jcerting  his  powers  on  the  great  lleld  of  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  remaining  in  the  ftcclusion  of  a 
cnuntry  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grnndfon  (b.c.  10^),  whom  he 
little  refiembled  in  his  tnetcs,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  litemturc,  and  was  wont  to  say^  tkit  his 
contentporaries  were  like  Syrian  alaTes,  the  more 
Oreek  they  Itncw,  the  greater  scoandrels  they 
were.  (Cic.  de  Lr<f.  ii.  1,  liL  Ifi,  de  Oml.  ii.  66.) 

2,  M.  TrtLiL'S  CicEao,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  father  of  the  orutnr.  lie  ^'as  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  hi*  hereditary 
Instate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
jnnction  of  the  Fihrenus  with  the  Lin*,  devoted  to 
litemry  purAuitt,  till  far  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  aud  QniutuA,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  R  house  in  the  Corinne.  His  repntation 
lis  a  man  of  lejiming  procured  far  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  chanac- 
tert  of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonius 
nnd  L.  Cmssus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  and 
C-  AcuJeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  isister  of  his  wife  H&lvia, 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  modiL-mtion  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  tho  year  b.  c.  ^A^  while  hi*  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witneuing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect r>f  eucceas.  {De  Lea,  Vu  I,  de  Oral*  ii.  1,  de 
Off.  \\u  la,  Qd  Aii,  i.  6.) 

S»  L*  Tlxmlts  CicBRO,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompained  M,  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  n.  c.  1Q3  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  imlil  hist  return  the  following 
year.  II©  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
Cifier  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  partjnulars  with  regard  to  the 
puiiiuiu  of  Antonius.    (As  Oi\U,  Xu  L) 

4,  L.  TuLLiUft  CkJSRo,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  traTidled  with  him  to  Athens  in  ac. 
7^,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting  evidence  against  Vcrrci.  On  this  occasion 
the  Symcasftna  pud  him  the  conipliraent  of  voting 
him  a  puhlic  guest  (Aoi^t)  of  their  city,  and  trans* 
mittcd  to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  braii.  Lncias  died  in  b.  c 
68,  much  regretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
«tlach«Hl  to  him.  {Dtf  Fin.  v.  I,  <3.  Ftrr,  iv.  II, 
«i,  64,  6o,  <!*//<«.  i.  5.) 


5,  M.  TtiM.nmCicjtiio,lb««f«loir,  «Uaiflatf 
No.  2.    In  what  follows  we  do  UK  knMmi  Umm 

deeply  into  the  compUcnled  politiad  tnOMMlailf 
the  era  during  whicii  this  grv^at  m 
except  in  BO  6ir  as  ho  was  directly  m 
interested  and  ooocenied  in  the  erenta^  TW  mm- 
plete  history  of  that  momeotoua  m«ftt  mil  It  i|^ 
talned  by  comparing  this  nrtic{«  with  Um  li^»^ 
phiee  of  Antonius,  A  V''.  ^'k  iTrv%  ^'"^^^ 

Catiltn  a,  Cato*  Cto  r  ml  [  Clacbio)^ 

Crassua,    Lsrtnifs^    1' ^    and  lli«  ilhtf 

great  characters  of  the  day. 

1.  Biography  OP  CicMcv 

M.Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  on  th«  M  tiJmmtft 
B.  r.  10^,  according  to  the  Eonjan  aJcA^«MtiHI 
epoch  nearly  three  months  m  adv«tir«  «€  Iki  ttv 
time,  at  the  iamily  residence  m  the  irkwilV  if 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotal  havt  M 
preserved  with  regard  to  hia  child hood«  kt  fenk 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  giwuripinig  itofta  c^* 
tected  by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  w«|«  wl 
to  Hock  to  the  school  where  he  received  tWfcift 
rudiments  of  Imowledge^  Hear  the  piupose  of  aBf 
and  hearing  tho  young  prodigy;  but  wt  mmtt 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  leuming  difpbred  bf 
himself  and  his  brother  tjutnttis  tndn<isd  tosirlK 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  ho  cmidluctid  Aair 
eleroeutary  «d motion  according  to  tho  adfkt  d 
h,  Crassuft,  who  pointed  out  tioth  tKo  ioyoett  is 
which  their  attention  ought  ehioflj  to  b*  Jrvslf^ 
and  also  the  teachm  by  whom  tho  iafaiHtfiM 
sought  might  be  best  impotiod.  Theao  imiawiwi 
were,  with  the  excseption  peritapo  of  Q,  Aifioii  ^ 
gnunmarian  {Brut,  56)^  all  Oft«ks  m 
number  was  the  renowned  AnehMO  of 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  ondor  Um  ] 
of  LucuUua  ever  sin^c  b.  c.  10'2,  and  setaas  is  Itft 
commanicated  a  tempoiary  enthcuiiiMtt  f«  lis  0m 
pursuits  to  his  pupiX  moot  of  whoso  oooiiflri  •> 
tempts  belong  to  his  early  youth,  io  hm  mxtm^ 
year  (b,  c  9\)  Cieero  received  the  mwafy  rms^ 
and  entered  the  forrnn^  whcm  ho  KslCisd  viu  At 
greatest  avidity  to  the  sficakeni  at  tho  \mi  ttfi  ftiA 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  hugo  pocia  d 
his  time  to  rtsading,  writing,  and  ocalemtoB^ 
cises.  At  this  period  be  was  eosHBiilioi  l«  lis 
father  to  iho  care  of  the  voiMmlilo  Q.  Mom 
ScacvoU,  the  nngnr,  whose  sad*  he  mmndfw^ 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  tips  that  •cqasasaaitf 
with  the  constitution  of  his  cotmtry  taai  %km  fo^ 


ciples  of  jurisurudence,  and  those  lyssansof  | 

wisdom  which  prov4«d  of  lne»tuxusblo  talus  la  Isa 
future  C3U«er.  During  a  c,  ti9,  in  ocoocdoiiGs  ott 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  at^tts  oi^ 
required  every  citiien  to  be  a  soldiMt  ho  MTUd  Iv 
^t  and  only  oampaign  imder  CfL  Vmtfttkm  Slvls 
(father  of  Pompetiu  MonnisL  tihca  mt^md  b 
prosecuting  with  vigour  too  Sseiil  war* 
present  at  the  conferonce  betwocil  Uai 
and  P.  Vettius  Scato,  gononl  of  tho  < 
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m^tm  ttie  Romaiii  Imd  been  Bignttllj  defeatei!,  a 
few  montbi  before,  and  the  cimiul  F.  Eutiliuft 
Lupaa  tkifi. 

Fojr  upwards  of  ux  jesat  from  the  date  of  liiii  brief 
trulituy  career  Cicero  made  no  appearanee  lu  a  pa  blic 
man.  Lhiring  the  whole  of  the  fierce  Ktruggk'  tK'tweeii 
Mariiu  and  Sulla  he  identified  liimself  »3ch  utnthtr 
peutT,  but  appetiti  to  have  carofully  kept  aloof  from 
the  soeiiefc  of  ttrife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
nuToimdedy  and  to  have  given  him  self  up  with  m- 
drfatigahlc  penevecaiioe  to  thoao  Btodies  which 
wwn  eiaential  to  his  soooeM  as  a  lawyer  and  am- 
isr,  that  being  the  o&ly  path  open  to  distinction  in 
IIk  abteoee  of  all  laite  or  latent  ht  timrtial  achieve- 
fenents.  Accordingly,  during  the  abaYe  period  he 
fim  imbibed  a  love  for  philo&ophy  from  the  di»- 
courses  of  Phapdnit  the  Kpinirean^  whose  lectures, 
Iniwerer,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctfioes  instilled  by  Philo^  the  chief  of  the  Ni!w 
Ataiemjf  who  with  screral  men  of  leiLrniiig  had 
1  frocn  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
\  of  Mtlhridatcs.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
I  Ured  and  died  in  his  hotiRe,  he  acquired  a 
entific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  priikrlptes  of 
stwric  were  deeply  impresBed  upon  his  mind  hy 
'  Khodian,  whose  reputatii:5n  as  a  forensic 
iras  oot  inferior  to  l]i»  skill  as  a  tcticher; 
t  a  day  pssaed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
^prreepls  ini-alcated  by  these  Tarioui  nuutcrK  in 
tming  with  his  friends  and  companions^  some- 
I  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Grcck^  but  mote  fre- 
\'  in  the  btter  hngunge.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  pmetiie  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  Cit'atise 
cnmntonly  entitled  IM  Inwntione  lihetoricuy  wrote 
J^  poem  Morius^  and  translated  Amtus  together 

Elh  the  Oecott€jrmica  of  Xenophon. 
Bot  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
leomfiture  of  the  Manan  party,  and  the  busiine&s 
ti  the  fbram  had  restuned,  in  outward  nppcamrice 
»t  least,  its  wonted  course,  tlie  6c&M>n  seemed  to 
hm,rt  arrired  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
according! J  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cittin*  came 
for^'ard  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
«p«ecbev  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinclius 
(Bk  c*  81 ),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
|wrrioiis  efforts;  the  fint  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  Uiat  in  defence  of  Sei.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
dtatged  with  parricide  by  Cbrysogonua,  a  freed- 
maii  of  Sulla,  sapported,  as  it  was  undfi^rBtood,  hy 
1^  xilfliieaoe  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  di»- 
ttosfd  to  bra^e  the  wtath  of  the  all- powerful  dictator 
bj  openly  advocating  the  cansc  f»f  one  to  whom  he 
was  sapposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  j^arlly  by  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
M  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  de  Ojf^l  lu  H), 
Alld  Mtabliahtng  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
Tttl  risk  his  chaiBcter  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
,  boldly  came  forward,  pronouticed  a  innst 
•ad  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
_  e  to  ADixRadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
I  npon  tbs  cmel  and  unjust  measures  of  tbo 
*'""""  "^'r-^  md  hj  implicatioii  on  the  tyranny  of 
y  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  sutxevdcd  in 
I  ig  tbo  «o|oittal  of  his  client     Soon  after 

(a  u  7i*)  he  ngain  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Salla  j  for  harttig  andcrtoken  to  defend  the 
tntetmli  of  t  womaii  of  ArhMium,  a  prelim  inn ry 
abjecttuii  wtta  taken  ag^iinst  her  tiih'  tn  upi>ear  in 
jttU^pftdnudi  as  the  belorged  to  a  Vnvn  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  In  the  recent  troubles  hod  be€ii 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citixenehip^  But  Cicero 
denonnced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
Kfins  had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutjonal  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  hi^  point  although  opjxiaed  by  the 
eh>i|ucnce  and  exiRTit^nce  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  prt>bttye,  notwilhstnndiug  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experit^nced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  tinuly 
fijted  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  * 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abaiid&n  the  field  uijoii 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  hod 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  hii 
constitution  was  for  from  being  irigorous  or  hia 
health  robusL  Thin  aim  oat  to  omaciation,  with  m 
lung  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appeamncc  atid 
habit  of  bedy  wew  such  as  to  excite  sunum  idann 
among  his  relations,  eapeciaily  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
ojtert  his  voice^  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  n^^mission,  and  ejuployed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Pernuadod  in  some  dejifre* 
by  the  earnest  representatinns  of  friends  and  phy^ 
sicians,  but  influenced  still  more  stronmly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  ruom  for  ini^ 
provement  in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  hit 
mode  of  delivery,  lioth  of  which  requirt-d  to  IjO 
softened  and  lemperedl,  be  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  ji^rent  fountains  of  ui  la 
and  ekMiuence,  Accordingly  (a.  c.  79}  he  rei)oir<'4 
in  the  first  insttmce  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revifting  and  ext^^nding 
bis  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antifx-hus  of  Ascalruit  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Demo- 
tnus  Syrus,  attending  occasion  ally  the  lecturea 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  *.»n joying  tho  society 
of  hill  brother  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius^ 
ffind  of  Pompon  iuft  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
ecraeuted  that  close  friend  ship  which  proved  on» 
of  the  chief  comforti  of  his  life,  and  which  hnvindr 
endured  tinfihakfu  the  fierceRt  trial*,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  e|uitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustriotts  omtors  and  rhetoridaiis  of  the  Ewt,  -^ 
Menippiui  of  Strntoniceia,  Dionysius  of  Jttagncsaa, 
Ae*ehyluB  of  Cnidus^  and  Xenocles  of  Adram^t* 
tium,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  whick 
they  bestowed  and  pmiiting  by  the  exanaplet 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisficNl  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  posted  o^or  to 
Rhodes  (a  c  78),  where  he  became  arqaaiiited 
with  Posidoniufi,  and  oni»  more  placed  hiro«»lf 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten* 
dency  to  diffuse  and  n*dnudiint  copiousueM  whidli 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicera 
returned  to  Rome  (a,  c  77),  not  only  more  deeplj 
skilled  iu  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  hf 
practice,  but  almost  eutirtly  changed.  Ills  goner^ 
health  was  now  firmly  ettjiblished,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strv'ngth,  the  habit  of  straining  hi*  voice 
to  the  hi|e'h'**t  ]«it<'h  had  been  conqHer^'d,  his  exceft* 
sive  and   i  '         >'»ntted,  the 

whole  ft  ry  both  itt 

matter  iUi>.  -^^ ,.    -i^.^;  ......«>   ll    .  Ucady,  sub> 
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tiued,  coTnpoictl,  and  well-regiilKted  tout;.  TttSM- 
centloiit  natural  talents,  deTclo|ied  hy  tttcfa  «]abotiit« 
and  judicioDs  train  ing  under  the  iiio»t  celdbrnted 
tiuuttcrs,  stimulated  bj  burning  seal  and  lufttjiincid 
hy  mdomitoble  perse vomnce,  could  »carc«ij  fail  to 
oomistiliid  mcoen.  His  merito  were  noon  ili«cemeii 
Mod  iip|»fcdiiti!d,  the  prt'judicc  at  fint  otitertaincd 
that  be  wot  a  mere  Greekling,  an  indobmt  man  of 
letters,  wot  quickly  diuipatcHi ;  ih  jneu  and  refierre 
wero  tpoedily  dispelled  hy  th«  w&rmtb  of  public 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  hii  station  in  the  fore- 
most  rank  of  judicial  omtofif  and  era  long  itood 
fdooe  in  acknowledged  pir»-«Eimicnce ;  his  moat 
formidable  rivals,  HorteiiBrttti  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Atuvliuft  Cotto,  now  (a  a  76)  caQTasaing 
for  the  conftulship,  who  had  long  htva  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  bot  sharp 
contest  for  tujireraacy,  to  yield* 

Cicero  bad  now  reached  the  age  (of  BO)  at  iirhieh 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
compamtivolj  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  hia 
reptttadon  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (tL  c.  7i>)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribe*.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  sL'rve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedacaeus,  praetor  of  Lily* 
boeum.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (a.  c.  75)  be 
exccuttMl  with  great  skdl  the  diificult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  ndditional  su^jplie*  of  com 
for  the  relief  wf  the  metro  pal  is,  then  suifeiing  from 
a  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  muuo  tiitio  diaplnyed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  joalousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main* 
tnined  luch  strict  integritTi  rigid  impartiality,  and 
diiinterested  self-deniaU  m  all  bianeoes  of  bis  ad- 
mimstraiion,  that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
aociutODied  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
persoQ  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
Lotiours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
«fdiiuit0  vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggc^rate 
•Xtnitvgantlj  th«  importaoee  of  his  servicvH,  now 
iNigati  te  shew  themselves,  bat  they  bad  not  yet 
acquired  auch  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  bughing  at  the  disanpomtmenta  he 
encountered.  Thus  wo  find  him  describing  with 
considftinble  humour  in  on©  of  his  speeches  ( pro 
Planc^  26)  (he  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  hit  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tinn  which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sntiun  which  bis  proceedings  must  have  causi^d  at 
lloiQp.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gaae  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  hit 
parformances  ready  Id  condemn  or  to  apj^aud. 
Fnll  of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  hie  land* 
ed  at  Puteoli  (b.  c  74),  and  intense  was  his  mot- 
tifici&iion  when  he  discovered  tluit  even  his  own 
acrjtuuntuuoBS  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
ihruiiged  that  gay  conxt  were  absolutely  ignonuit^ 
not  only  of  what  be  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  les«nn«  he  tells  us,  which 
thottj^h  severe  was  most  vnlmible,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  nitngting  with  the  pti>opte  and 
ke<*ping  coniitandy  hi  ihtur  ucw,  of  fuequenting 
asftiduonsly  all  places  of  feneral  resort,  and  <if  ad- 
mitting viiitoiB  and  clients  to  bis  pivi^encc,  under  | 
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any  drtiubaHiM^  and  at  alt 

convenient  or  unwuaoiaiilai 

For  upwards  of  four  yean  aftjer  (tie  nHB  W 
Rome  In  the  begiuoiog  ofBLC*7l*lliaiferf 
Cicero  preaenta  an  entire  bfamlc.  Thai  ka  W  a^ 
tivdy  caigaged  in  the  couru  of  law  it  irniam^  Ir 
he  himseU  informs  us,  thai  lie  mm  fntpisral  la  a 
multitiade  of  cansea  {BruL  Wl\  and  timi  Ims  fimm 
had  now  atlaioed  to  the  fall  rigour  al  aaAf^y ; 
but  we  know  not  even  ibe  nania  of  mm  el  ims 
omtions,  except  perhaps  thav  *^  Pro  M*  TlDii^* 
some  important  firagmcuta  of 
recently  brought  to  light* 
bad  been  pressing  the  war  in  iIm  Eai 
Mithridates  with  gi«al  euexgf  anil  tia 
resulu  i  the  jiower  of  Pompej  and  if  Ciaai  H 


home  hod  been  steadily  lunfiaiin,  aliliiia|hi  a  lei 
feeling  had  sprung  np  b«4nMen  ^kmm  m  mtm' 
quenoe  of  the  eveitta  coaoected  wilk  tia  iaai  m^ 


quenoe  of  the  eveitta 
pres^nion  of  tlie  kt vile  war  of  S^MfflwiMb  IWf, 
however,  discharged  banwrnloaaly  IImi  jatiia  d 
their  Joint  eonaolahip  (&  c  70}«  and  9mm  ta  km 
felt  that  it  waa  ueotaaary  for  llta^  laiasiib  » 
control  the  Ivgb  ariitoeiatieal  fiKlJiaQ^  Ut  %f  ikto 
united  exertioos  the  plebaJMi  tiilwiiaa  nimmi 
the  rital  privilegea  of  whidi  thaj  had  liaa  A^ 
pdved  by  StilU^  and  the  «^uttea  m^ttm  mm  iHa 
admitted  la  serve  as  jodicea  cdi 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the 
tribufli  aenirii.  In  this  year  Cia 
didate  Cor  the  aedileship,  and  tlia  laaaa  sf  lli 
contest  was  if  poeeible  laoftt  irfamirhani  fkm 
when  be  had  fonnadj  aolicifeed  ilia  safingt  4 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  mat  only  by  a  a^ 
jority  in  every  tribe,  but  c&rried  a  ftnafil  l^ 
ber  of  votes  than  any  one  of  bit  ttoqaOMik  k 
little  while  bcfare  thia  gimtUSfiog  diaHM^B 
of  public  approbation,  he  aadeffioak  lilt  BM^^ 
ment  of  the  most  important  trial  in  whidl  hi  I 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  i 


■gaiuftt  V'^errea,  for  mii^csnuiMOt  and  (md|1 
oppretiion,  by  the  Skiliani^  wbcaa  ha  had 
as  praetor  of  Syrocnse  for  the  apaaa  of  iImb  fan 
(73—710  Cicero,  who  alwmya  Ml  mmJk  mm 
inclined  to  ^P*^  ia  the  character  of  a  ddM^ 
than  in  the  tnvidiovs  po«ition  of  on  aeciaer,  «a> 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  lliis  cause  by  tW  OMas^ 
f Jititatiet  of  his  praviocial  CrieoiK  «!••  lafOtfi 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  intqpsty  iid 
good-will,  and  «l  the  wme  tiue  «<re  fully  lisi  ts 
the  advantage  that  would  be  seeing  la  tkfk  m^ 
from  the  food  knowledge  of  their  advaoiik  tie 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  I^Van^ 
backed  by  oil  the  in  ti- rest  of  the  Mtrlelli  ani  «i^ 
powerful  fomiliea,  to  witvt  tJia  saae  oai  d  lis 
bonds  of  Cicero,  who«  however*  itsff  id  the  ^ 
tempt ;  and,  haviog  demanded  and  baoi  albaii 
1 10  days  for  the  purpose  of  toUeclii^  atiA^ 
instantly  set  out,  acoooijMniod  bj  lie  laail 
Lucius,  for  Sicilv,  wheie  he  asaited  biMrif  • 
vigorouiJy,  that  he  tmvexaed  tlie  vrbett  aiMl  li 
less  than  two  months,  and  ntninad  alteiai^ 
aU  the  neccaiatj  witueesea  and  loaded  vl^  4m^ 
ment^  Anotbcf  deepemia  eHori  wm^  nmii  If 
llortenfitus,  now  conaal-clect,  wbo  wia  co^aid  Im 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obetaake  nbiab  m^ 
have  the  efiect  of  '  '  lie  ttial  anCl  Ibeei*^ 

menoenient  of  tli<  -att  vban  ia  anand 

upon  a  more  fiivou.„„,.  , .  ,^.,  aaMia«aBn|aiM7t 
and  the  prot<^<:tion  of  the  chief  wt^Mmtmi  hsl 
here  ngnui  he  woe  defeated  by 
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I  of  bii  opponent,  who  aptshbi  ^  oil! 
I  til*  fifkh  of  AugiiAU  proeeaded  ai 
f  to  Uie  eamioAtion  of  the  witiicMOft,  and  the 
KliirUcifi  of  the  dcpodtionft  and  other  papers, 
'  '  ^  lakcn  togtiih^r  constituted  a  mau  of  tosti- 
i  dociuYv^  that  Verres  gave  up  tlie  contest 
t  and  retired  nt  once  into  erUe  without 
ng  onjr  defence.  The  full  pleading*,  how- 
'  i  w«re  to  hare  heen  deiiTered  had  the 
petnitted  to  run  iti  ordinary  course 
I  SDUeqiieiitly  puUithod  hj  Cicero,  and  form, 
|wrlyipts  thf  proudest  monumenl  of  his  omiorical 
powen,  exhibiting  that  extniordinary  combination 
ifi  mtr\nMtiff  ^in\iB  with  nlmof^t  iuconccivahle  in- 
iitry^  of  biilJiant  oratory  with  miiiute  accunicy 
r  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  hini  irresis^ 
*  r  ia  a  good  cause  and  often  vict9rious  in  a  bod 

f  most  important  business  of  hii  new  ofTice 
k  cW9)  were  the  prvpamtians  for  the  celebration 
t  the  Flondta,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
ui  in  honour  of  the  thrue  divinitiefi  of  th« 
C-Apitol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediiesi  to  brish  euortnous  sums  on  thc«e  ihaws,  in 
tkff  hope  of  propitiating  the  fitvour  of  the  multitude 
and  secaring  their  support.  CioerOt  whose  fortune 
vrmt  rmrj  moderate^  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
ii*  v«ne  to  ruin  him&elft  it  would  be  impossible  for 
to  vie  in  splendour  Kith  many  of  those  who 
likely  to  be  bis  rivals  in  his  npwani  c^utbg, 
-wery  correct  jodgment  resolved,  while  he 
tiothtng  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
bj^Mllid  his  claims  to  future  dintinction  solely  on 
lalenta  which  hud  already  won  for  him  hia  \ 
elevation,  and  acciirdinglr,  although  ho 
vverythiug  Like  meanness  or  partiiaony 
the  gunea  pfvseuted  under  his  attspdoes.  was 
Qy  care^  to  «hun  osteutatiou  and  ptofuse 

lifcOK. 

Pdf  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
a  blonkf  that  is,  until  the  close  of  n.  c.  G7« 
lie  was  denrtod  first  pnietor  by  the  ^utfrngeji 
^  an  the  eenturiei,  and  thi^  on  threti  several  m^ 
jlienit  the  eoinilia  having  been  twice  broken  of 
!■  eotiseqiieace  of  the  di»turliuKei  connected  M-ith 
IIm  paaang  of  the  Conieiuia  hkw,  The  dutie«  of 
tliaa  xaagiftmcy,  on  which  he  entered  in  Jiuiunry, 
Ik  c  6fi,  were  two-fold.  Ho  was  csdled  upon  to 
pftBiide  in  this  highest  civil  court,  and  was  nlio  re- 
'to  act  as  cuiiiniissioner  {qHtn>li>r)  in  trijils 
'nil,  while  in  uddititm  to  his  jiiJlciul 
ciontinncd  to  pmctise  at  the  bar,  and 
1  through  ftingle-handt^  the  defence  of  Clueu- 
in  the  luoct  AiUgiilar  and  intereBting  cause 
bequeathed  to  tis  by  antiquity.  But  the 
\  importatit  event  ef  the  year  was  hit  &nit  ap- 
aa  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostm, 
lie  delivered  his  celebmted  addrcAs  to  the 
in  iaTour  of  thf*  Mrtniluui  hiw,  tnaintainiiig 
"  I»oinp  ie  hearty  opposition 

r  and  i  .    That  his  conduct 

|9ccnsioa  mm,  uiv  mmul  of  mature  delibem- 
i  cannot  douhL      Nor  «vill  it  be  ditficult  to 
I  hit  real  iftotives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
>  to  pore  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
\  oa  uellev^.     Hitherto  bis  progress,  in  so  6ir 
-  were  concerned,  hiu!  been 
ftnd  d;  the  ascent  had  been 

elec^   ....  *' '    '•  '  ■'hip,  the 

a^jbihipt  ttte  prn  I  almost 

,1  the  con- 
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sulnhip,  on  which  e^iry  ambitious  hope  and  ( 
IumI  long  iK-en  lixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  bnl 
luid  every  reason  to  antiiipate  the  moat  determined  j 
resistnnco  on  the   part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the  ! 
word  in  the  techniml  Ptoman  sense),  who  guarded  , 
the  avenue*  to  this*  tlu:  highest  honour  of  the  stata 
with  watchful  jenlousy  ogainiit  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  tvere  likely  to  atmn  every  nerve  to  ^ 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
cipal knight     Well  aware  that  miy  attempt  to  re 
move  or  soften  the  inveterate  prt judicei  tif  thei 
men  wouM  be  mot,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and  ^ 
insult,  mo*t  surely  by  secivt  treachery,  he  i 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Miction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  keoftyi  j 
and  tc  rivet  their  &vour  by  casting  into  the  seal*  ^ 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  hiS  own  influence  witk 
the  middle  classes,  hiii  prctper  and  pecuruir  party. 
The  pcipuloiity  of  the  orator  rosehighar  thou  ever|  ' 
the  fnendabip  of  I'ompey,  now  certainly  this  i 
important   individual   in  tho  commonwealth,  wai  ' 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  operftp  ' 
tions  in  the  l^^t  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguisk  < 
the  indigiuition  of  the  senatonid  lenders.    Perhapfl  \ 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  ono  more  to  tOVj 
almost  iiniumerable  cxtunplc*  of  the  incredible  iop  J 
duatry  of  Cicero.     It  is  recordtnl,  that,  during  bit  ' 
praetoriihip,  notwitlistoudiug  his  complicated  eap^ 
gagemcnts  as   judge,  pleader,   and  politician,  lia  j 
found  lime  to  attend  the  rhetorical  school  of  Aii^  j 
tnniuH  OfiJpho,  which  was  now   rising  to  great 
eminence.     (Suet,  de  lUutir*  Gramm,  7  |  Macrobb  \ 
Sat.  ill,  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (H5—  | 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  prtniucei 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  objt*ct^  ' 
and  employed    himjielf  unceasingly    iu   watching  i 
every  event  which  could  in  «iiy  way  bear  upon 
the  consular  cUM:tjous.    It  appears  from  his  lettcrip 
which   DOW  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us^ 
that  he  had  «ix  competitora,  of  whom  the  i 
fonnidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  ol  tks  1 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro»  1 
ii^fiptioR,  and  the  notorious  Catiiino.    The  Utter  ] 
wni  thieatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it  j 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  witk  i 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as  J 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  Mune  time  indicating  m  J 
wisk  to  defend  him,  kJiould  such  a  course  be  for  | 
his  own  interest,  and  expn^isiug  groat  pltsamre  Hi  1 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betim|P  | 
the  cause^   and  the  probable  comiption  oC   tbtj 
judiees,    a   majority   of  whom    it   vnw  belie«e4] 
might  be  bought  over.     Catiline  waa,  howe?ef^  a^J 
quitted  without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  fenoed  ai.| 
coaliiiou  with  Antonius,  receiving  stfenno 
tauce  from  Ctassus  and  Cocenr,  both  of  whein  novl 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  paitiuui  of  J 
Pompey,  wbose  splendid  exploits  Hiked  them  willl'' 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  fievred 
this  tmion  with  the  most  lively  apprehensaoaa  ia 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  addresa,  /«  J^ffm 
cantiuli^  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponente 
with  the  DMMl  neivtleei  severity.     But  his  httt^ 
proved  gRNindleoit    His  star  was  itill  in  the  i 
(lant ;  he  was  rctomed  by  all  the  centuries,  i 
hii  colleague  Antouius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.     The  attf'n"""  "*   »^•■•  *4'*w 
i-ansul  immediately  after  enterii> 
I  OS)  was  oecnpiod  with  the  agiui  ^ 
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vith  regard  to  wluch  we  ulijill  t^tnk  inore  hiWy 
liercttfter;  in  quelliitg  tho  tumult;!  oxcited  by  the 
rnactment  of  Otho;  in  nnrmicilin^  the  t!cfic<eiidaiit« 
of  thoce  pmacribcd  by  Sullu  to  thi?  civil  dihabiliiics 
under  whkh  thiiy  laboured  ;  iin  dcfi'tidiinji  C.  Rabt- 
rim^  chained  wilh  bninng  been  corjcjtimed  in  the 
death  of  Satuminui  ;  in  bringing  forward  a  meaum 
to  rcndtT  the  puniBbim?nt  of  briljfry  innne  stringent  j 
in  checking  the  abu&ea  connectei)  with  the  nomt- 
BBtions  to  a  t^^tio  tiltera  ;  and  in  remedying  ra- 
rious  defects  in  the  admimstititioti  of  ju«tire.  But 
his  whole  tb oughts  were  soon  aI>sorbed  hy  the 
precautions  required  to  bailie  the  treiucn  of  Catii- 
liae.  The  origin  and  progrcAs  of  that  fiimoufl  plot, 
the  ecniiamniate  courage,  pmdence,  caution,  and 
decittoEi  nuuuieited  throughout  by  Cicero  nnder 
cittiODfttaiioeft  ibe  most  delicate  and  embarrawing, 
arc  fully  detailed  cUewhcre.  [Cjltilinjl]  For 
rttice  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upoti 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  nil  ranks  nnd  all  partte*  haikd  him  as  the 
taviour  of  his  country' ;  C^atulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Catu  in  the  fcrruin,  addresaed  him  as  ^  parens 
patriae/^  father  of  his  latber-liuid ;  thanksgirings 
in  his  name  were  Toted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  ou  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
izid  giatitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  nnd 
iiutant  peril  from  which  the  consul  bad  preserved 
the  common  wealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
polxcy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  foJ* 
lowed  out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  miglit 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  equites  or 
sionied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
lising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optiniates  or  aristo- 
cratic fmitioa,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
dtusirei,  selfiak,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
■tkes  steadfast  supporters  of  the  kws  nnd  ancient 
iostitaUoni,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  oven  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
papuhifes  or  democratic  Miction,  which  hod  degenc- 
lated  into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
nevoluiiouary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
ctimtilate  their  pasuous  or  boy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  ofafOitni  the  equitcs  were 
the  natural  allien  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  prew^fvation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortumitely  the  long-pro iractcd  struggle 
Tor  the  right  of  acting  um  judicfs  in  criminal  trials 
hatl  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  Dut 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destniction  this  hostility  was  forgotten  |  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  cmeigeucy* 
Cflttld  this  fair  fello^vfthip  have  Ixeu  tiimntained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences^ 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  tluita  forth ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arof« 
with  the  farmers  of  iJie  Asiatic  revejiucs,  wlia  de- 
aired  to  be  relieved  from  a  disiulvantageous  con- 
tract; ndther  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  fair  mutual 
OlQiCoaaion ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equitcs  making 
QcnnillOll  cause  with  their  brethren  beciunu  violent 
atid  unreasonable ;  the  st'tiate  renuunod  obslliuitv, 
ttjc  £raiJ  bond  wot  rudely  soapped  asoiuief,  and 


(?a««if,  who  had  •  iH  i 

diMatisfaction,  c 

the  only  individual  \n  wriam  tx>c  i^ogvpfiili 
been  reiie««d« 

Meanwhile,  Cleero  omhl  basil  af  tiai|i||  i 
plished  an  exploit  for  which  no  [ 
found  in  the  history  of  lioam*  Of  1^ 
of  small  fortnne,  without  fiuDil^  or 
without  militar)^  renown,  by  iJw  him  wt  hJi  mi^ 
lectual  powers  alone,  he  imd  ttn^nlai  wwl^ 
had  been  chosen  to  fOl  in  iobcmiiiii  ^  U»  liyh 
offices  of  the  state,  as  wotm  m»  the  kvt  ; 
him  to  boeome  a  candidate,  withmii  ociee  i 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  pence  h* 
victuij  of  which  the  grenteat  amimg  hia  | 
would  have  been  pcoad,  and  had  cacnfad  1 
of  applause  of  which  few  trivmp' 


boast.   His  fortune,  after  mounting  ftendil^  1 
swiftly,  hod  now  reached  its  cnhoiiiinttm  pMtll 


prospedty  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  ip^ea  it  i«mM 
stationary,  and  then  nipidlj  deauaed  an4  anib 
The  honours  so  kvishly  heaped  upan  baa,  taflnA 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakMwd  aad  it- 
based  his  mind,  and  the  moat  sphmdid  aehiniBfll 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  bia  fnaiflifflt 
and  downfal.  The  punishment  indktad  hy  mI* 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentalaa,  CeChagtti^  M  iWr 
aiaodatet)  although  perhaps  mofaJhr  jmftiM  If 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  TiolaUan  •!  At  ft^ 
damental  principles  of  the  Hodhui  oanscilBl^ 
which  soh:muly  declared,  that  no  rttiatn  «a«lllt 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  bj  lb*  wbela  htif  4 
the  people  aatembled  in  tlieix  comltia;  aaid  im  Ail 
act  Cicero,  aa  the  presiding  maigHtnii^  «■  liil 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  ta  ui|fBi|  ifelli  thra»^ 
suls  had  been  armed  with  dJctaioffMl  aalbia^i 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  alwiija  tbib  li 
be  caUed  to  acootini,  there  was  an  tba  putmM  i» 
stance  no  semUance  of  an  exertion  of  sadk  jaai^ 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  iiamtAm 
judicial  functions  which  the/  bad  nn  riffai  la  ^^ 
KTi'm\  fonnallr  gave  uden  for  tba  atacalkaaf  • 
senience  which  ibey  bad  no  ngbt  la  wmmmmk 
The  argumenW  prcMcd  again  and  aoun  bgr  Omn^ 
that  the  conspimton  by  their  gaill  bai' 
all  their  privilfge^,  while  tt  is  viittaaDjr  an 
sion  of  the  principle  stated  abovci«  la  ift  i 
mere  fiimsy  sophism,  since  it  take*  ISor 
guilt  of  the  victims^--lhe  very  fisci  wj 
nal  except  the  comitia  or 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor 
mice,  and  those  who  lecretly  favovwd  the 
long  in  discovering  and  aaaailing  tbia 
poiut  Ou  the  last  day  of  lh»  year* 
iug  to  established  cu»toin.  hn 
to  give  an  account  to  t 
hii  consulship,  Aletdlv, 
bunes,  forliad  hii 
man  who  had  p^it 
granting  tiiem  a  i<>.uii.K  >.,.« 
being  heard.  But  this  utiiu-k  waa 
audience  had  lutt  yt't  for^otbam 
and  their  recent  esoipL-;  so  thai  wbaii  Cicwa^j^ 
fileod  of  simfi]  V  trtkini;  the  coouana  oask  is  «mI 
he  wa  ■\'  inteipoaiiiaat  aC  lit  B- 

bunc.  t  voica  thM  ba  beiaaaA 

the  rt^ .,  .i\  from  niiab  tba ciaW wIiIl 

one  voice  reAponUeii,  llut  he  hod  ta 
escorted  him  in  a  UhIy  to  hi*  I 
demonstratiou  of  reii(jt'i.i  aiid  j  ~ 

lUving  ngnin  rcJu^cd  to  aooepi  tba  ^ 


r  ih»  w^mMd 

^tJa^aai^,,  llai  Ai 


mnwmAad 


CICERO. 

f  ft  pro  vim*,  nil  etnploympnt  fftr  wluch  lie  felt  no 
ntioiu  Cicero  returned  to  ihc  seruiUr  aa  a  private 
lividiial  (B.C  62),  and  engaged  in  aei^ral  angr)' 
wiih  the  obnoxiona  tribune.     But  after 
Hi  occiitioncd  by  these  disputes.  Find 
ivtion  of  Catiline  with  kia  nnuy  which 
k  after,  hod  lubitidcd,  the  eycR  of  men 
s  tamed  iiwaf  fer  a  while  in  another  dinx-tion, 
I  lookiug  fbrwaM  eagerly  tn  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
vho  at  length  reacht^d  Rinno  in  the  autuinn^ 
died  with  the  trophies  of  Wis  Arintic  cainpni||7ifi. 
Altboagh  everj  one  wai  engrroascd  with  the 
»  ttid  hl»  ennqiiestt^  to  the  exclneion  of  almost 

,p  Other  object,  we  ma«t  not  past  over  an  event 

vbidi  occurred  towordi  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  fint  light  of  tmall  importance, 
tM  only  gate  rise  to  the  greatcAt  scandal  io  the 
dly,  bttt  wa»  indirectly  the  wurce  of  mitfjrtwne 
wad  tntter  Bufferttig  to  Cicero,  W'hile  the  wifu  of 
GaMtt  WM  celebrating  in  the  bouM  of  her  hus- 
hHikd«th«*n  praetor  and  pontifex  max i mm,  the  rites 
[  the  B«i»:v  Dea,  from  which  male  creaturen  were 
duded  with  the  moit  scrupulous  supcmtition,  it 
dittcovered  that  P.  Clodius  Piikher,  son  of 
I  (eonmil  tk  c  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
diAguised  m  woman's  apparel,  ond^ 
rt&g  been  detected,  bad  made  hi«  escape  by  the 
'  >  of  a  female  slave.  Inatontly  all  Rome  was  in 
Ivpronr.  The  matter  was  hiid  before  the  senate, 
pi  by  them  referred  to  the  tnerahers  of  the  ponti- 
l  college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sncriU'gf 
cominiited.  Cilc^ur  forthwith  divorced 
Clodius,  although  the  moKt  powerfid  in- 
I  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
to  hash  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
SMde  to  ttop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
impeacbed  and  br€nght  to  trioL  In 
'  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  oiTcring  to  prove  that 
i  wna  at  Inteimrona  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Mivaa  «aid  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  Cicero 
1  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
\  ^Nikon  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
In  sptte  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
t  erident  giult  t.f  the  accused,  the  iiidict«s  with 
nipiiiifi  which  (brmed  one  of  tne  ttio«t  fiit;il 
of  the  rottenness  of  tlie  whole  social 
unced  him  innocent  by  a  majonty  of 
|b.  c  ()L)  Clodiui,  whose  popidiir  talents 
I  Utter  ri?ckk'%snes<  rendered  fcim  no  in  sign  iti  cant 
ow  TO  wed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
}  deitruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
I  of  hit  life.  To  accomplish  tbls  purpose 
dity,  he  deienniiied  to  become  a  candidate 
rihtinc^%)itp ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  nece»- 
'  ice  that  he  should  be  adopted 
[  |>  Lly  by  mfons  of  a  special  law. 

..d  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
I  (&  Ci  60),  although  imL^guLvrly,  through 
nco  of  Caesar  luid   Pnmpey,  and  be 
t  tribuue  in  the  course  of  a  c.  5D. 
I  this  underplot  woa  working,  the  path  of 
fur  "  'in  heretofore, 

i  lliy  hit  r  il  daasled  by 

nai     ,  ,l-,htp,  hit  self- 

rit  had  became  orrrwix^tking,  hin  vanity  uncou- 
nrid    trt^-Tianble.      He   ittingiiied   that   the 
Hy  Itad  acquired  during  the  late 

wuuld  lie  pt'rmaiienlly  ttiain- 
iijir  ivui^jitr  W)i«  :     ■        '•'•'-    would 
ItagRMptbalielii  indtnl 

1  td  the  fttalo.     i  .       ^  t'^un- 
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fulty  discovered   that,   although   addreRsed   with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  powerless  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en* 
CToachineiita  of  6iich  men  as  Pompey«  Crnssui^  and 
Cnetar;   and  benco  he  viewed  with  the  utuiosC 
alarm   the  diitposition   now  manifetted   by  theso 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
w})o,au<ipicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanceuvre  them.    Henca 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  cocklition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy* 
from  Caeaar ;  but  haviug  failed,  T^-ith  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  so  mid  principle  hy  which  hi* 
political  life  was  from  this  trine  forward  disgraced, 
Wgan  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs^  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus(ii,  5),  b,c.59, 
aetually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  par* 
chose  his  adherence — the  seat  in   the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  dentb  i>f  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himR»lf  unable  to  conclude  any  satijliictory 
armngemeut,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expreaaes  bb 
dhguBt  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportn* 
nity  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  pliiloaophic  contemplation.    But  white 
in  the  letters  written  during  tlie  stormy  consukhip 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  ho  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  common  wealthy  and  seema 
to  cou«ider  slavery  us  inevitable^  he  does  not  ap» 
pear  to  have  fon'*een  the  storm  impending  ovef 
himself  iudivi dually  ;   and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clod  Ins  to  the  tribuneship,  he  l>cgnn 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  }»ofti- 
tivc  ascuinnces  of  friendship  and   support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.     One  of  ' 
the  fif»t  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  enteritig  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  woa 
ssiid  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose  a  bill  inttTdicting  from  fire  oihI  water  any 
one  who  shtiuld  be  found  to  have  put  a  Rnmmi 
citiztin  to  death  untried.     Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fjxud  mistake.     Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  cuniiciouj  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself,  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
pviinta,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  oiic  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  sol ici ting*  I 
the  companion  of  all  whom  he  met    For  a  brief  i 
f>eriod  public  sympothy  waa  awakened.    A  huni  i 
namtH*r  of  the  senate  and  the  equity  appeared  am  1 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  dUxcat 
^emed  unsolved  to  espouse  his  cause.     But  alt' 
demonstmtions  of  tnch  feelings  were  |m>mptly  re- 
pn'Asod  by  the  new  oonatils,  Piso  and  OabLniui, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hnr* 
ing  been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodiiis,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleyuied.     The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  tncea* 
«ant  hamogtiet  of  their  tribune ;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Cmssus  •  the  good  o41ice«  of  Cuesor 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  ]    ^" 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectatSom^^ 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  eng«gisnMn]t%  * 
kept  aloof,  and  from  ivol  or  pretended  fiear  of  •omt'  ] 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose*     Upon  thia,  Cicero^ 
giving  way  to  despair,   resolved  to  yield   to  tha 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(it.  c,  68)t  raadied  aruiidisjiuii  tbout  the  middla 
of  iIm  mootli.     From  Ihciaoo  ho  crosocd  over  ta 
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Greeoft,  Jind  takii\g  u)i  hit  roaid<>nctt  at  Thc«iti1onfcn, 
whtmi  bo  woM  hiM^ubly  received  by  Pknciu*, 
quauJiUir  of  Mdceduniat  rciiuiiiied  at  that  ptacc 
until  llie  end  tjf  NorcinW,  when  he  reniovwl  to 
l*>Tnu;himii,  Mis  cuircftpoudence  during  the  whole 
of  this  p<*riod  prewiutH  the  (nekuchoJy  picturti  of  a 
luiud  crujhiird  iind  paraty^ed  by  a  iudden  reverie 
of  iurtuue*  Nuvtir  did  divine  philoaaphy  fiui  more 
sigsuiliy  in  procuring  comfort  or  oonsolntion  to  her 
Totiiiy.  Tbe  letters  addrofesttd  to  Tcrentin,  to 
AtticuAf  and  othert^  are  fiUed  nrith  unmanly  wail* 
ifi^f  gTO]in»,  tob*,  and  tean^  He  evincei  all  the 
dusite  but  wantA  the  phyiical  coumge  neoeasary 
to  become  a  suicide.  £vcu  when  brighter  pro»- 
pects  begin  to  dnwn^  when  bit  frienda  were  itraiii- 
injDT  every  nerve  in  kia  behalf,  wo  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  couijsel  frum  the  object  of  their 
soUcitude,  naught  Kive  renuwed  complaint^  cop- 
tiona  suid  qucriilouji  repining^.  For  A  time  indeed 
tu»  pmspecta  were  frufBciuntly  gloHomy.  Clodioi 
felt  no  compaaaion  for  hia  fallen  fi>e.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicem  becaine  known ,  a  law 
WM  preocQted  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribet,  for- 
inidly  pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entortnin  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouoeing  aa  a  public  enemy  whoaoever  should 
lie  any  itepa  toworda  procuring  hia  rocalL  Ilia 
Ignilieeiit  manaion  on  the  ralutine,  and  his  ehi- 
bonitcly  decorated  viUaa  at  TuhchIliiu  and  Formiae 
wore  at  the  Bome  liiue  given  over  to  plunder  and 
dcatniction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outm^eous 
violence  of  these  nioAaurea  tended  quickly  to  pn> 
dtioe  a  atrong  reaction.  As  early  n»  the  he^gitmiiiE^ 
of  Junu^  in  dftiance  of  the  lawa  of  Clodiuv  a  move- 
ment \vns  made  in  the  senate  for  the  rcatorotioii  of 
the  eJtile ;  aiid^  although  this  and  other  flubacquent 
eB'orts  iTi  tbe  name  yvai  were  fiii<«tnited  by  the  tin- 
friendly  tribunefl,  a  till  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
didly  atruri^er,  and  the  general  feeling  l>eeAme  more 
tIecidccL  The  new  cojiauU  (ac.  B7)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunea,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cauae ;  but  great  delay  wna  oo::af toned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  hjsa  of 
life,  until  ut  length  the  aemite,  with  the  full  appro- 
li«Ui<?n  of  Ponipe}',  who,  to  give  gre^itcr  weight  to 
Ilia  words,  read  a  apecch  which  he  had  pre|>ared 
and  wTilten  out  for  the  occasion,  detemiined  to  In- 
vite the  votcra  from  the  different  porta  of  luly  to 
rrpair  In  Rome  and  ataiat  in  carrying  a  bw  for  the 
rifcall  of  him  who  had  laved  hit  country  from  niin, 
ju^^ing  at  the  adme  time  the  atrongt'st  resolutiona 
i^gainat  thoae  who  ahould  venture  under  any  pre- 
t4iEt  to  interrupt  or  embarraaa  the  holding  of  the 
aaatsmbly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the 
bill  waa  autimtted  to  the  comltia  centuriata,  anil 
caniad  by  an  overwhelming  maJDrity.  Un  tbe 
aame  day  CieerQ  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crocked 
over  to  Bninditium,  where  he  wm  met  by  hi* 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  alowly,  he  received 
disputations  aiid  congratulatory  addt^aaea  fpota  oil 
tlie  towfia  on  the  line  of  tlie  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  tbe  4tb  of  Septembtrrf  a 
V'lat  muhitude  poored  forth  to  meet  and  eacort  him, 
fttmiing  a  tort  of  triumplial  procewion  aa  he  entered 
tlie  gatei,  while  the  crowd  collectfMl  in  groupa  on 
tiie  atepa  of  the  tempWa  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tiaaa  when  he  paaaed  throufh  the  foruni  and  aa- 
€t*adiad  the  capitul,  there  to  render  honu^je  and 
tlianka  to  Jupiter  Maxiniu*, 

Nothtna  at  firat  aighi  cm*  uppi*ar  more  etrajige 
M»d  incjrpliuiUo  than  thenbriii»t  downed  of  Ciocro, 


when  attddctily 
nence  he  found  himMlf  • 
leaa  outcast ;  and  «|9Uii«  W  tlitf  olW  hmk  lli 
iMJtuidleaa  enthnaiaam  with  which  ha  siimiM  « 
hia  return  by  the  eelHaame  pofwlac*  wha  hid  «nir 
ed  to  innonaly  in  hit  ditgno&  A  titlle  wtmiSa^ 
tion  wilt  enabtft  i]«»  however,  to  iyhaaa  tk 
tery.  From  th«  moment  tiatl  CieefO  laM 
hia  contulahip  he  be^su  to 
parties  The  aenata  were  dji^giiaced  kf  thej 
aaeumpiion  of  tofieriority  in  «i  opelMt  iMift; 
the  etjuitet  were  dlftpU«aed  hrc— c  ha  wmii  m 
cordially  aatcnt  to  th«ir  oMMi  iiamtmiahii  ari 
unjuat  demandt ;  the  people,  wbofli  ha  had  wmt 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole^  in*f%  hy  diipaa 
laahed  int«?  fury  ogaiiiit  oiw  who  warn  wmmm^ 
held  up  before  their  eyet  aa  tha  vSoklar  of  te 
moet  sacred  pririteges.  MoraorsK,  te  lr»n^ 
who  were  tbe  active  thoogb  aeovl  Marcn  is  lit 
whole  affair^  eonsidtfred  it  eaamlial  lo  their  dt^pa 
that  he  ahould  be  humbled  aod  laiigjbt  the  fhh  a^ 
folly  of  pbtyii^  an  indapeodiofil  pan,  of  as^ihf  H 
mediate  between  tha  eofifiictiof 
in  hit  own  perum  ngulating  i 
They  tht^refore  gladly  amlMl 
energetic  malignity  of  C1«diiia«  adl  ^'"'^  ^ 
their  common  victim  in  a  maimer  h%hl^«H» 
teriatic  of  the  individuaL  Cipear^  who  ■!  tU  ia^ 
even  under  tha  gnsateat  pioTOcatioiv  antesMhiria 
warm  regard  and  even  reepeci  for  Ciovih  viA  lii 
natural  gooduete  of  heart  eiidcavoiH«d  la  tthhlai* 
hint  from  the  sceue  of  dangier«aiid  at  iha  vma  liH 
ti>  lay  him  under  peraoual  obligaiions  s  wiih  lidi 
intent  he  preaied  bun  to  beconae  o«m»  of  tmhpilBB 
thia  being  declined,  he  then  un^  hiin  la  am^ 
the  pont  of  Gommitaioncr  for  dirhlttig  the  fdUh 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  It  waa  leol  Btttti  hi  hmi 
ait  hia  propoaaU  ateadfaatly  tejecteil  thai  ht «» 
tented  to  leave  him  Is  hit  mtje.  Cmiaua  ftfv  ^ 
up  at  once,  without  eompunetioo  m  n^^fci .  liei 
had  never  been  condial  fHand^ 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their 
been  utterly  hollow.  The  condurt  of 
might  have  botn  expeeladt  was  m  tlma  «f 
cautiouA,  cnkulating,  cold-Meoded 
Apite  of  the  unction  aud  unwai  ^ 
ever  exhibited  tow-arda  him  by  GMnrsvp  ia  wili  ^ 
tlie  moat  tmequi%'ocal  aMonuioea  bolll  IB  fMliid 
private  of  protectioa  and  aaaiahuKa^  ha  lidi%  ^ 
wTtcd  him,  without  a  pang,  tn  tha  Bnamwl  <^f^ 
eat  need,  beeanse  it  suii^  hk  own  flaae  tm  Im 
own  conveniencai  Bat  aooo  aflatf  iha  Aapmi  ^ 
Cicero  matters  aaaumed  a  very  dilfaiaat  «i^t 
bia  value  began  onca  moro  to  be  fell  and  bi^ 
aenee  to  be  deplored.  TIm  eanate  finM  flltfid 
to  lose  tbe  mo«t  able  champioQ  iti  tt#  §n 
who  poflietaed  the  gmter  weight  &Daa  nal 
belougiog  to  tlie  order;  tha  knifhta 
with  reraorso  on  account  of  theif  k  _ 
words  one  wboni  ihvy  idontlfied  with 
who  had  ofi«n  served  them  well,  and 
be  often  nteful  %  the  poptihee,  whmm 
vour  of  angij  poaaioi  ud  jpMiMl  «wiw«  h^*  M 
long  (or  that  ocatory  to  whioh  lh«f  hni  %am  w^ 
to  tiaten  with  such  delight^  and  to  wmmatm^ 
debt  they  owfs)  to  him  who  lusd  sivadi  ihairl^ 
plet^   dwfll  rty  froai   daettwusi 

while  the  I  thai  tha  h%^  i>v' 

tlicir  advir^.  >   -  miirht  Wp  hy  l^m- 

vii*r»  leiuKiii,  mtd  >  d  h«ii«Hhnh  ha  p^ 

!»iv«;,  if  not  a  auL 
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\W9  Oo^Qit  who  wras  now  no  I^iir^i^r  db- 

vmtd  to  b«  »  nere  inttruinent  in  their  haudsi  but, 

•MVttkiiig  Utom  from  all  re»tmiiit,  hud  nireiidy  givrn 

ifBifftomB  of  open  ivbeLUon.     Thf^ir  original  pur* 

§tm  tvatt  lyj  J  iiiccoiiii|iltBbed.    Alihoogh  the  return 

if  CieeKO  «m  gloKwiif,  •»  gloriou*  that  he  and 

OMy  for  a  moiDftnt  baTo  dreamed  tliat  he 

koa  men  all  tliat  lie  bad  evtr  baeii»  jet  he 

■ud  tlioae  aitxcmd  him  toon  beeame  Mnnfalo 

Ikat  hh  po«ition  wiu  entirely  changed,  that  hii 

iBuit  vna  broken,  and  hi*  telT- respect  destroyed. 

Jutar  a  few  ieaUa  huffectiial  straggles    bo  waa 

qasetljr  lo  yktd  to  m  power  wbkh  be  no 

dafad  to  rvtifit,  and  was  unable  to  tnodiff  or 

Nor  vrtrs  his  maitertt  content  with  simple 

ice  in  their  tnuisactiou* ;  thej  demanded 

•oeitiTe  dtftnonitnitiuiiA  ou  their  behal£     To  tbii 

'o^fadatloQ  he  wa»  weak  enough  to  submit)  con- 

>wittmg  to  praiM?  in  hii  writingit  thote  proceedings 

vbiek  bo  bad  once  openly  and  loudly  condcjmu;d 

^0  AU,  it.  6)«  ottering  ieiittiuent*  in  puhhc  to- 

^Bi^  iMMMiltent  with  kift  principloi  (ad  AU,  ir.  6), 

HftariM  6iendthip  for  those  whom  he  bated  and 

^mgimijmi Fgm,  1,  d),  and  defcndiiig  in  ibti  ce- 

mtm  and  at  ibe  bar  m^n  who  had  not  only  di«tin- 

'  tbanuelrei  as  Lit  bitter  fcxttw  but  on  whom 

prsnously  lavished  every  term  of  aliiiBe 

an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  ^ug- 

gHt.  lAdFim.  vii  1,  ▼.  8.) 

dock  iras  the  course  of  his  life  for  fire  years 
flL  c  57-52 )»  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
■•  k«pt  up  wiinii  Epciol  iiitcrcourse  with  the  meiD> 
bers  of  the  triumv  irate,  e8|>fcially  Pompey,  who 
naxatiied  eon«l>ujtly  at  Rome,  and  received  oil  outr 
fMud  niarks  of  high  couiidemdon.  A  largo  po^ 
tbiil  of  bit  titne  was  occupied  by  the  huiiness  of 
pUsidingj  btit  being  htttprly  in  a  great  njeasure 
miisnatl  Itona  all  enocem  or  anxiety  regarding  puU- 
be  lived  much  in  tbe  counlr^^  and  found 
to  fiompose  bis  two  gneat  polittcal  wocks^ 


CICEKO. 


ni 


I  Mta^ka  and  the  D«  LtSfUmM, 

m  «lw  death  of  Cnusos  (b.  c  5S)  be  i 


\m     t 

^Bft« «!»  death  of  Cnufos  (b.  c  5S)  be  was  ad- 
^Hbid  m  BMBaber  of  the  college  of  atigurs,  and  t<^ 
^Bia  Ibo  and  of  &  a  52,  at  Ibe  vety  momeot 
^RenB  bia  mesenoe  might  have  been  of  imp<}rtanoe 
ttt  nratenting  an  open  rupture  between  Poio^^y 
mud  Caesar,  he  was  witfadraMm  altogether  from 
IiaIj*  mid  a  new  5eld  opened  up  for  tbe  exercise 
«#  bia  talents,  an  office  having  been  tbrust  upon 
kin  wbieb  b«  bad  bitberto  eaineslly  avoided.  In 
«V!lir  to  pnt  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  tbe  bribery, 
Miir^gii«e»  and  cofruptii>n  of  every  description,  for 
ivhicb  the  Roman  nuigiurates  had  become  so  noto^ 
in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
nl,  a  bw  was  enacted  during  the  third 
I  of  Pompey  fa.  c.  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
Of  ffMtor  aboidd  ba  petmittfed  to  bold  a 
» VDtil  Jlvs  yean  sbodld  have  vUpaed  from 
Mtm  «*pintioa  of  mi  offioa,  and  that  in  tbe  mean- 
Uwm  governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  tkoso 
patsotis  of  ootuuhir  and  piaetorian  rank  who  bad 
aovof  bebl  any  foreign  camtnand*  To  tliis  number 
L'Aaafa  balnr^gad:  hu  same  was  thrown  into  the 
■fa«  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  tu  which 
»  nnnffiad  Pisidia,  PamphyUa,  some  districts 
I  Ca^podoeia)  lo  tbe  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
r  islaifed  of  Cypnia.  Ilia  fediiifs  and  conduct  on 
occasion  nresent  a  tnoit  ttriking  contrast  to 
ubisad  kjf  hk  eoantoymiti  vadsr  liko  cir 
Novvr  w«f  an  hwwnntbio  tad  Ituon^ 

UiUaelil  Wfttawui  aa  cinr  Inm  ttritlioir   la 


it.  His  a|ipetite  for  pisiw  iotiiia  to  haf* 
beooino  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  bis  i«al 
merits  bad  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Rome  was  tbe  only  tbratre  on 
which  be  desired  to  perform  a  port.  From  tho 
moaumt  that  he  quitted  tho  metropolis,  his  tetters 
are  filled  with  ejcpreswonsi  of  regret  for  what  ho 
hud  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
ocquointance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  tbe  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  tlie  regular  and 
ordinary  sfiooe  of  a  single  year.  It  must  \ie  con- 
Gsssed  that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  intcmip- 
tioii  of  oU  bis  pnrsuili  and  pleasnfes,  tbe  oonditioa 
of  tbe  East  was  by  no  means  enoooniging  to  a  man 
of  peofoe.  The  Psithians,  emboldened  by  theif 
wgnal  triumph  over  Ctassus,  had  invaded  Syria; 
their  cavaby  wns  scottring  the  country  up  to  tbo 
very  walls  of  Antinch,  and  it  was  oconally  ba* 
lieved  that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Atnantts,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  thraiigh  CM- 
cia*  which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only* 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  tbe  tmerfjenej* 
Happily,  the  apprehenskma  tbna  ezeitod  wart  not 
reolisod :  tbe  Partbiana  received  a  obeck  fi«ii 
Caanoi  wbicb  compelled  them  in  tbe  mean  timo  lo 
retin  beyond  the  JSuphmtes,  and  Cicero  waa  ld% 
At  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  hii  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modern^ 
lion*  and  self-^ontnd  whkk  be  waa  resohed  should 
legukte  not  only  bis  own  oondnct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  bis  retinue.  And  nobly  did  be  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  bad  Toluntarily  giren  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  bead — sirktly  did  he  rt^ali^ 
in  practice  the  preoepta  which  he  had  so  well  bid 
down  in  former  yean  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pme  and  upright 
than  bis  admintsltution  in  every  department^  and 
his  Bta^  who  at  iint  murmuTMl  bmdly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  eurtailed  ibetr 
emolumenta,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselrrs  UsiMiBd 
lo  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  witb  ao 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  gmti* 
tude,  while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humonr  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dt^ 
pates,  and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppresiave  armnge- 
meoti  for  the  collection  of  tbo  nvanne.  Not  uon- 
tenl  with  the  fiuuc  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  tbo 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  prepoxatiQua 
made  agajjut  tho  P^tflbiana,  undiertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  tho  kwkMS  robber  tfibea  wbo^  dwell* 
ing  among  the  mountain  fashiesaBi  of  tbe  Syrka 
frontier,  were  wont  to  dosoend  wbenever  an  oppor- 
tunity otfersd  and  plunder  tbo  sononnding  di» 
tricta.  The  opemttons,  which  wen  earned  en 
chiedy  by  his  brother  Quiutus,  who  was  an  ozpo- 
rienced  soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  weio  attended 
with  compiete  sttcoess.  Tbe  hu-baiians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  nmtber  escape  nor  offiisf  any  effectual 
reiisumce;  varwns  dans  were  forced  to  submit; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  wen  destroyed  i 
PindeniMOS^  a  ilnng  bill  ton  of  tbe  £leatbenMrilioei^ 
was  »iorm«d  on  tbo  SaAurnalia  {tL  c  51 ),  after  o 
protracted  ikgo ;  ouu  ' 
der  WWTS  tmimi ;  ll 

^ti^ratjir  by  H*  IroofM;  ** 


r:r                  rz-TiLcy.  cicero. 

zi  ?*•>  vTiav.  in  Tn!cn  rxi-ie  jcaJe"«eatB  vbr  ■  Rtcn  ts  Rone  and  act  a«  a  mfdiaior,  a  prvporf 

iii"=i.!i^i  wz^  rr^ic  pt'osn  .  -^'-'r-  •sitrxus  voa  lifC  u  !  sj  w^ixh  Ciocrv  who  mpftai^  if  ve  can  tr.  *  ki 

V  ri  --  ^r-cTir*  i  da::^*rji;;  ii.*crw  imi  mpccca-  i  avn  aeoovnt.  to  haw  eonpocted  himifrlf  f«  tJM 

r<-c:>  .::  :--::•  IT  .:'::::  "x^jzy:  xati  C.cen  hjii  =*]▼  3ioe&«xs  vxsh  eouidenble   boidaeia  lad  di^DOT, 

Hi*  r-^a.vr»*aa  -:  »'c  iia  r'l.M  lear:  ipoa  asruua  Rrucif  ia  accede,  uclen  he  vere  penuQr^  toH 

— 1  ->:--a  -via:-!  iii  .'.n^  c:ierj»ii(.ii  vliii  x  :r**^p«ie  .  iis  ov:i  iidcrcfioa  aad  enjoy  fail  freedom  of  t:*^! 

ft  :::Ll>Lji.i    ::Az:::nirr  -riic-i  sue   iuT*  ^s^r-ftni  \  — a  idruaon  vaich  at  once  pat  aa  «m1  tPiW 

i::a  v.  -_:•?  =— ^i^  pi-7  izd  inci^m  n  2Z.  ttm  cacSericce.     At  laet.  after  maar  liii|FH!iBf  drlm 

wnn  iz^KZiz^n  :z  i.a  r.l'.     T'l't  ?;ilu  r±^  loezi  asd  cita^  Ecneved  praczaftdnatkin,  indocmed  m 

^3.  :.          ^e  ii^vsi  T.A.U*  X  ir  cr^M  iir}iui  the  w  nrach  br  a&r  jreryoaeimy  tenie  of  Rctande « 

c^-.Tizz  :-  v:^  :c  I'jt  zr:  -jzit*.  ia<i  u  scrx  is  ue  ent&kMdocj  at  br  hsi  MfUxtiTeiieaft  to  public  if^ 

Tmr   :c  iLi  j:r-nn'ii  -v:u  r:i:ci:ii:«»i.  oaTr::!  7e-  a  ion,  ca  tae  **Maao  hoccxnam**  vboee  ccxaav  m 

til-  i-l  2>:  iri^n  z:  zi'S  :::xi=^r^^  lejtipzfi  u  lo-  i»aded  hr  man  txua  the  ivpnaebes  of  ku  n« 

xir.-.j  ::  u   7:ae4C:r.  C  f.  aei^u.   ud    rcneii  cocxaence.  az»d  iapceaed  alao  viih  a  itxoBcUrf 

La*  li^-^  :c  ijie  .1*)'^.  :c  j^/    3.  c.  5*)  '•  jariziir  uas  Caeaar  vssu  ht  o««rvfaelBied  bj  tbe  awna 

arr.Tid  ii.  1:0:  j:rr  :c  lixe  ^Ik  2t  dbe  oxne  3xijc:2  v3o  vcte  cumkh^  anmnd  *»""t  he  j&zaDj  deciM 

B.  lie  zrsee-iZ  '•:  j-ac.     Rtfa: — -r  if:ine-rarift  br  a  pas  o«cr  to  Greeee.  and  cmbaiked  u  Bmfr 

EiiiMC^  izxi  Jii^»!:&.  ie  racial  3racisrz3i  3  saa  oa  the  7th  of  Jaac  (b.c.  49).     For  t^^ta' 

tie  '.&K  v^fik  :c  N:-r:>:L':er.  iz«i  imTu-i  ii  sue  is  naciT  a  j«ar  we  know  bttk  of  his  bwvc^^: 

■eirii*:':ri':>:«i  :c  H.:cxe  :a  ti-i  sccrii  :x'  J^izxirr  one  or  tw  noccs  ociir  have  been  |aiamed,  vb^ 

(b..-.  w  .  a:  :ie  t^^  3i<:me=i  -vi**:!  2e  crL.  arnHned  vish  aa  siacdoce  given  bj  Umnkm 

s-r-Jf.  vijci  ijbi  :««::  ssf'.cl^UT^isz  m  Jccir.  bom  (Si£.  =.  3V  pctive  that,  daring  hia  rewdnee  ia  At 

f  rL^  =,z^  X  iHsLSi  :t  -v-ir.  zcz  Ld  z<:c  is^Zis  zha  eurp  ef  P-xaper  he  vaa  in  bad  heahh,  bv  fpn^ 
cr.zj  'Mn-<e  ie  fr..  chi^r-tf-^i.  Mrrr-"!"  i':p«a  cf    cmbKiaand  bj  peanuary  dificnltiM,  ia  tbe Ui 

U.^r  lI-:  -Tfri  X  r-.m;.*.  :t  zrre&cofss  aoanut  evemhing  be  heard  aad  ne 

tr-.CL  z'l'i  =-ii^  :;'  Zv*o:r=':«!?    sl  c  ?•?    a  rte  ir:aid  iisu  axid  cf  st^ini  aar'^to  tbe  dcepnt^^ 

tH'i  :f  Jir-^    s. :.  -i.*    i-s  -vrrce  iji:>:«  iaJr  u  ptioieziCT.    After  the  baale  of  Pharula  (Asial 

A:^:i&.   Ti^  jtzzes^  -vijc^  :rc^  :i:^  m^jm  tfLii':it  .*.  a.  c  -tSW  ^  ^hkh  he  waa  not  pirvsu  (^ 

a  -•'*:  To^iizl  az'i  •  — "-a^rj  fce^-ace  rf  i;c:c.  *io  iii  a  sect  azui  a  tcxong  bodj  of  tzwpitf 

T»:Lai:"  c  x::';  iirL-iiTj.  vc-ii^s  -vli:  *-i<  *-»  I>nnaur=x.  c5»ed  theiB  to  Clcefo'as  lbep»tia 

acMzoe  :f  xl  *— -*"'^«  :c  rcr^irw.  iz^i  iz  ^:»r  biMS  ensiled  br  his  nnh  to  ***«w^  the  cubbu^: 

V2:i:  :c  f^^I:•^«^«•  eLiier  =:^:nl   :c  pijKoL.    A:  az<i  cpcc  his  refsarg  to  hare  acr  furtbrr  coaoa 

rr*^  i:^-!  :t:^  fr:c:  ii:;:.  zn-  .La.  izi  jvicl-iTC  -viii  varljce  owrabixi*.  joanff  Pocaper  ud  Ma 

cjC'-w;  ::  ::J--r  T:cLZ*tj.  :•?  *fr.-c<^T  if':*iifti  rciers  cf  tie  i>:bil;tT  drew  their  s  voids,  mi,^ 

w'liZitT  zt  "b::^!  r-::  'm  jiKit^'i  ir  i;iT-:=:-r  srdtftn^  hia  at  a  trazu>r,  werr  with  difiesin 

^zieilj  ::  C^£i7.   :i:  »:*:c  xfii^rririt  accvrud  mcra~Md  traci  tlij~iif  bim   oa  tbe  spot.    It  i 

trc  u-e  rr^-iT  ii-*  r»-«  :c  i^ifccjc  :c  zz-t  L\i3-  iz>MK:ue  u  teH  vbether  this  aanatire.  wiid 

pa-  A-  z-oA,  XI 1  tie  riik  ::  rriTorr^  f:r  ::*  i?-  rwa  =>»  lie  utioc:tr  of  Pfatarefa,  it  aiayda 

fr::c#,  iLT.i*  Tii.i  •*  *■•:=  x-az^:i*i  n  £i*^<.  c:crwt :  V-t  ::  is  ceraiiD  that  Cicero  npprdrc'ji 

Kirir^  :_-.:jfi  1;*  Tv.r.:-  ::  R:c»  zr  ;i-  :7:i  rirtirr  -f  LAwar  as  absoluielr  coocluMre.  a&i itk 

cc  .'az.=j--7.  i-  sc«f-:  i::   rrviter  z«:r:::c  cf  lie  jerKJ*:^    Siis  ivni«    resiszarce  vat  b<>pr^ 

:•»■:   :l:.-z^  r::i:i*  1:    •n:^*   ±.  x  Kszs   ::  ^Vi.L>,  li^ref  r>f,  tc=e  of  cis  c-ir.jmc:  ms  m  sn 

c  *.-n..:  r*>uis*.-.-»  i^i  i^-.--!-.    -  :  -  irrirj:^  1:  r  iir^i  :?  A.'-jIi.  itw  to  vaich'ibe  pr%rnii 

li-  :zju::.-:.-  ::  :■ ;  .-  :  *_  >;  r: — «  i;  ::^  7* .  :j  r ---:♦,  iz:  .i_Tr»  rA»»«rd  o^er  to  Africa  anu??« 

iz  i*  :-:•'-,  ---.  :•   : .  ;r  -    .-...i  v  S:  1  •n*'.?  .;  i:z  r=.':i-*i   ::   rfce*   ih^  ttru^jif,   i.'xm  dat 

:.^r.i:r-.   .-^._.:.  j  z-«:  :;    -.=  •:*  :.  i  ::i-  :  r  .:-:.•  ::  iir»  *L-K-lf  a:  .-=oc  i;-«.r.  tiwcwttrf 

tzs  :L-*:.  -::  -1  -^  :.  :.- ;  jii-' -  J  ri=  -■*    :  :■■»  :*. '  :'-:--:r;r.  ari  rttrac  r.j  h:*  *ie^  laciecii 

l:zz:  iri  i.^..     ..-  -7  -M  i.-_   .  :  — z-jji  li  rrs  il  ?.-_: :..-.;z:  I'l-.:  :ie  ecd  of  NoTccber.     Hei 

ti*  »■-".-*  -k-.:i  :.-.r    ..•.:>    :'  ".  :•   r^-..:^  :•  al  :-  r.\ST:v'.r  ncif«ni   i*izj  jh-i  to  dcatb  by  :"» 

ex:#r: --  .1  T.-.zi-.i  l:  :  v.r._. .:    2    :  r.z-  :i*  !  i;!^  l-v;-  -.♦  »ivi  arr.T^  fp.3   Pbarulia  aader  w 

iiT  ..-i..r  -^   i  i  1  •    _:.    N  :  -.    -.-  -.-j  j--.  .-    -*  ri:.-*    •  M.  A-trwiu^  v^.\  al-Jxwjb  di»p«rf» 

t:  ;*  fx.-.:i-i  l:^:?:-..-  -.  .-    .:  :  .-:.::  :.  i.c  ::  -..-^v.:   :■?  ru::->e  »::i  kindaeta.    vas  wiia  tM 

:»  :-r.-;:  /  -;v  i  -_;  -J.--:    -  -    .-:  ::•.-.    . ::  t-^,.  ■-  jrr^u>:   :  ~;  izj  ;ofnil^  =pon  to  a'l 'V  hm  9 

::    7.  .-:    :"  ■;.;:::     ;  1  -  '^:-.  r.  l.-  i  ir.    -.   ::  -:-r  :.-:r  .--  r:  Its-T.  r-iri:  •  rv<e;red  j.-Hxt-Tc  iatav 

■  -    -i".      ..  1    1.  -v.-  ^  :     .  : :'  -s^s.  z' lz  •  1  '  ki  r  ■  *  ::  -t::^:*  jl"  :::e  zrix.=::<rv  vf  INimprr  nafi 

*■   ..\::  -I.    :.  "...  .,.-<  ..-.    :■_  .m   sf  s  r   /  :^.    <  *::"r   ,-.*  i-i  rr«:^e>c  K^vHal  prmistkioa  to  1*01. 

-■-*  a  - .  J-  -  :  ..:  I    ■■•    -  i  .:    ...-.  ;  .  .  ::.  .r  ^  i  A:   I'r  :.-I  >.  .=    iXTfro    :v=sa:a«J    ii-r  ten  nrtSf 

»       -r.--.  r.  ^N.r^  ';.:.■*  :.    :,.  ■    .  -^.r.    .:-.::":  .  :..  i:  ■.  :    i-.r?  ;:  :~<»  o"r.  :-:f  r«>r  o«u!d  be  ki»c«L 

•  -  ■   --      "i-"  .r    :  i  *  i.:  :>»  :-   ':.:.-:    :i.  -«  ' ;   *:i*    :c>.>  t--^,---*   ^I'Ji    the   van  vW 

-1?:   i.::  :  :— .  ^  u:.i*;:-.r  :    -.-     f    .  :  _  -  u  1  r^  Kr_r^  .7  i-  rVr-  t*.::-i^  azi  Arric:^     l^mf 

f*  ••■■'.    :  i  r^^-ij-'j  r^:..-  ::.  «    •    *.     =..«:;-:*  :-j    -  - .  .-e  ::"  tii*  t^-  iL»  iriT.d  was  ia  a  ■•* 

<^'-"             ■'^~-  A  r-<M-v.     I..-     .?:r-.-»  -ta.*  l*  i:  ii:c-i   ar.i  •ir.ijir7T  ft-r.i:t',.T).     He  was  «► 

?■  '••    -   ---■       -i-i    -    .-   ?:_:•.-,     ..  -  .V.    :-i  tziz.z  j  :  r^jifrt^i  "■:•  csaTi;:ir.i-  reaK«nr  oaip' 
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Imt  tofn  of  fortune*;  above  idl,  ^^  was  li  nun  tec! 
tf  the  fbi«bodin^  that  thoy  might  tifWr  nil  prove 
pirlotioiiii,  in  which  event  hb  ^itc  would  hnve  bi'cti 
iwpciate ;  &nd  the  cnp  uf  biticnitfiM  woa  liUed  by 
th«  muBUnnd  treucbery  of  hia  brother  ami  Depheiv, 
Kbo  w«re  teekiag  to  recommend  tlii'm»(>h<-s  to 
kWw  in  power  by  csuting  the  foaluitt  caliimnlea 
lad  rOcAt  aspcrsioni  upon  their  relative^  whom 
ihey  wppfrtentM  &a  ha^ing^  induced  them  from  tboir 
Intj*  TbiA  loa4  of  mitery  was,  h^wevcrf  light- 
Hied  bj  a  letter  received  on  the  l'2th  of  August 
Uk  €*  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  be  promined  to 
MgH  like  post,  ftnd  be  the  tamo  a»  he  had  ever 
torn  B  promise  which  ho  amply  redeemed^  for  on 
)m  arrjrid  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicoro 
|RSb  fin&nk  cordiality,  and  treAted  him  ever  after 
~i  the  utmost  respect  and  kjndnesa* 
'  ero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  hii  own 
ntt4  without  interruption^  and,  accardingly, 
the  death  of  Caesar,  dc- voted  himatlf  u'ith 
usive  OMiduity  to  literary  lrtlM>ur*,  finding  can- 
Sttion  in  ttndy,  but  not  coTitJcnttnent,  for  public 
fis^jf  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  iilmoat 
'^  to  hi»  existence;  and  now  that  the  ae- 
I  forum,  and  the  court*  of  law  were  tlhiit^ 
\  events^  no  longer  presented  my  arena  for 
t  and  open  difcusiion^  the  miin  deli^ht&  of  tpe^ 
Te  research,  for  which  iie  wat  wont  to  si^jh 
the  din  and  hurry  of  mcessant  business, 
1  monotonous  and  dolL  Posterity,  however, 
to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
» itolief  from  distracting  recollectioTis;  for, 
years  b.  c  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
phy,  with  tlic  exception  ,of  the  two 
[  IreatUes  named  abovc^  were  ormnged  ind 
In  addition  to  the  pcdu  produced 
_  d»?d  vanity,  mixed  witli  more  hoiumntbk 

prr^iw  arising  from  the  degradation  of  hi&  coun- 
ij^  b«  was  [inmtsed  by  a  tuoceiision  of  domestic 
mnoyanees  and  grieft.  Towards  the  close  of 
I.  C  4ti,  in  eonsequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
liepataa  eontiected  with  pecuniary  trnnsactiiina,  he 
llTMved  his  wife  Terenlia,  to  whom  he  had  b<«n 
mited  for  upward*  of  thirty  yeanw,  and  soon  after 
■arried  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publiliit,  hit 
watAf  but,  as  might  have  been  ajUici(]oted,  found 
ittle  cooifort  in  this  new  alliutice,  which  wiu  spee- 
lUj  dissolved.  But  his  gr^t  and  overpowering 
ifliction  was  the  death  of  hit  beloved  daughter, 
rkiOta  (early  in  el  c.  45)i,  t<i wards  whom  he  che- 
iaktuA  the  f«ndcst  atlachmenU  Now^  as  frvnnerly, 
ikiloMphy  ol^mled  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 
(tiaf  Ibr  a  time  seems  lo  have  been  so  violent  as 
iboioet  to  affect  hit  intellects,  and  it  was  long  bo- 
Im*  lie  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
Bij  ctiJoyiDetii  from  society  or  engnge  with  xest  in 
lit  «romary  oerupatLous*  He  witlidrew  to  the 
IHitl  urttoded  island  «»f  AKtura,  on  the  coast  near 
lutium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
!!•▼•«,  he  could  give  way  to  melancfioly  thoughts 
Pillioal  fMtniiat;  gradually  he  »»  far  recovered  as 
0  be  ibia  to  draw  np  a  irfAtitc  on  ConAokktion,  in 
■iMlMQ  of  a  piece  by  Craator  on  the  some  topic, 
nd  iMHid  rtlief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
i  hi  Imqout  of  the  deoeated. 
tamnlts  e3»tted  by  Antony  after  the  mar> 
r(ft.a  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
I  to  du^rae  in  ditfercnt  dirt'cliuris, 
J  that  hi*  own  po^itiou  was  uot  free 
tr^  tet  oat  npou  a  journey  to  Gmeoo 
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with  the  intention  of  being  nbwnt  until  the  new 
couMils  ahould  halve  entered  upon  otHce,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism  he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegiiint 
(August  2,  B.  Ci  44),  whither  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coost  by  a  contrary  windu  be  waa 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  ansnged  amicahly 
between  Antony  and  the  teoatet  How  bitterly 
this  antidpsitian  was  disappointed  is  sutficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  cont^^nts  of  the  first  two 
Philippics;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  Apmng  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  indnci-d  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  oireer  of  dissimulation  which  he  main* 
tained  throughout  a  long  and  moMt  prusperouA  iife^ 
alffcted  the  )niirmeat  attachment  to  the  aenatC| 
and  especinlly  to  the  per^n  of  their  leader,  who 
Vfii3  completely  duped  by  these  pnife»8ions,  Fnna 
the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  c»  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  waa  in  the  height  of  bis  glory  \ 
within  this  Jipace  the  last  twelve  l^hilippics  were  uU 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapiurotis  nfp1fii!»!«4*^ 
his  nctivity  was  unceasing,  at  one  ni 
cotmiging  the  senate,  at  another  stin* 

people,  he  hurried  fit«m  place  to  phicc  tl>  n.-  1 

of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  anDOUiieed  the  result  of  the  battles  Ulidef 
the  wnilfl  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  tbenco  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthufikHin  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  be  had  dett*cted  and  cruahed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  Hut  when  the  fatal  newt 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidiu  with  Antony  (*29tli 
May),  quickly  fallowed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
Tianni,  and  when  Ibe  Intter,  marching  up^»u  Home 
at  ihe  bead  of  an  flcmed  force,  compelled  tiie  c^miiiia 
to  elect  him  consttl  at  the  age  of  19,  it  wai  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lo«t  Tho  league  between  the 
three  u«ur|K'rs  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27tb 
of  Novemb.^r,  and  the  littsof  the  proHcrilied  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  othera 
were  maiked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  ageuts 
forthwith  denpalehed  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victimi  should  take  alarm,  Altliiiusjih 
much  care  hod  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  hit  damger  whiie 
at  hit  Tuscuhin  villa,  instantly  fet  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  seo^  and 
actuaUj"  embarked  at  Antiom,  but  wiu  driven  by 
stivsB  of  weather  to  Circeii,  fn»m  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  ho  lajided  at  his  villi, 
diseased  in  body  and  tick  at  heart,  reinalving  nO 
longer  to  fly  from  bii  fate*  The  soldiert  sent  ut 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  clo*e  at  hand* 
npon  whkh  kit  attendiints  forced  him  to  cntef  A 
littor,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towaidi 
the  alioro,  diajant  about  a  mile  from  the  bouae.  Ae 
they  were  ptetatng  onwardi,  they  were  overtokea 
by  iheir  panuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  dcsitt,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike*  They  instantly 
cut  off  hia  head  and  handsi,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Romev  and*  by  the  Ofden  of  Antony,  uaikd  to 
the  Eoatia. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
■abject  of  the  above  nanative  will  sufHciently  de> 
montitrate,  that  Cie«ro  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qunliticatious  whioh  alone  eonld  have  ttUnd  hiin  te 
sustain  tho  cbanoter  of  a  groU  i 
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man  amiJ«t  thn-so  6«'n<?R  of  turbulence  aiirt  rcroln- 
tifinary  riolencc  in  which  hit  lot  was  ca&t,  Sa 
hug  at  he  was  coti tented  in  his  iilniggle  upwiud* 
to  playaimbordinat«  part,  his  progroaa  wMatirked 
by  extmordiiiar)%  well'mcritcd,  and  mc»t  hononr^ 
able  »ncceis.  But  when  he  attpinpt/>d  to  secure  the 
highcftt  place,  he  wa»  rudely  ihruit  down  by 
Wider,  more  adventuronis  and  more  comtituidiitg 
apirits  ;  when  he  sought  to  act  lu  a  mediator,  b* 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivaU  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  mnch  and  protracted  he«itatLon,  he  had 
finally  etpouied  the  intereits  of  one,  he  threw  on 
sir  of  gloom  and  distruBt  over  the  canae  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  eridenl  repenlanoe.  His 
mmt  of  finnneea  in  the  botir  of  trial  amounted  to 
eowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsLstenciei 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg* 
meiit ;  his  trrestilution  not  unfrequentlv  assiini^ 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  bis  restJcsa 
craTing  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  toare* 
of  insidioas  flattery,  while  it  covered  bim  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Even  his  boosted  patriotism 
was  of  a  vury  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stampt  for  hts  la%^e  of  conn  try  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  bis 
hatn^d  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  bit 
mind  with  hit  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  am  hardly  persuade  otiisclTea  that  the 
former  was  the  disintenstcd  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  ftc»  raach  as  the  prompting  of  selHsbness  «ad 
▼ain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  fitim  a 
generxjuft  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fcllow*citixens  lo  much  at  from  the  bitter  con- 
MSouitMBS  of  being  iudividoaily  d  impressed  and 
Q«enlyidowGd  by  the  superiar  weight  and  cmi- 
li«iue  of  another.  It  is  vain  to  nndcrtake  the  de- 
imoe  of  his  ct^nduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
VMUoningi.  The  whole  case  is  placed  dearly  bo- 
fore  our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fallacy 
and  unjust  jitdf^^ent  in  re^gard  to  public  men  are 
mnoired.  Wo  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
•emttiiiiie  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
lieaaei,  whose  testimony  may  be  colutired  or  pei^ 
?erted  by  the  keettness  of  piirty  spirit.  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de> 
positions.  The  strange  confessionA  contained  in 
his  correspondenoe  eaU  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  prmjOTiince,  presenting  a 
mo«t  marvelloui,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  tntellectuaj  strength  linJud 
indissalnbly  to  the  {jireafeaal  moral  weakness. 

Upn  hii  todal  and  domestic  lehtdoos  we  cwi 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al* 
most  universal  profligacy  he  reuiained  uncontami- 
Mtod  i  •Drrmmded  by  eorruptionf  not  even  malioe 
•for  veatitred  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  bis 
dependents  he  was  inddgent  and  warm-bearted, 
la  bis  friends  ajfectioiiate  and  true,  ever  ceady  to 
usist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel ,  in> 
fluence,  or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
land  in  expfesstqg  resentment  when  offended^  but 
Msily  appeased,  and  fires  from  ail  raneoar.  In  bk 
intereatD»e  with  bis  eantempofaries  he  rose  MiBh 
pletely  above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  wbieb  litenuy 
men  are  so  ofU*n  diseraoed,  fully  and  freely  nuc 
knowledging  the  ments  of  hia  most  farmidable 
rivals, — liortensios  and  Licinitis  Calvtu,  for  the 
lenner  of  wbom  be  cherished  the  warmest  regard* 
Towards  the  nemben  of  his  o%vn  fiimily  be  uni- 
fbnnly  dispkyed  the  deepi^it  atLacbraicaL  Notbing 
oould  be  mors  nmtaUe  than  tbo  imdbMa  wilA 
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which  be  extended  his  for^ tineas  lAbJs  mrvwrr 
nephew  and  to  his  br\>ther  Quintia*  alW  cIm^  Ua 
been  guilty  of  tb«  baae«4  oisd  Mesi  tam^mi 
trciiichery  and  tugtatitodie  i  bis  Jeiotliw  llv^^ 
life  to  bis  daughter  Tttllia^  suad  bli  dflifiii  i^ 
her  death,  have  already  called  fert^  em*  naHl^ 
and  when  bis  son,  aa  be  adTmced  ia  jmskM 
not  fulfil  tbe  bopse  and  esfwcfBtaona  of  hii  iali^ 
be  was  notwitbslandinf  mnted  vitli  K^  vam 
forbearance  and  Hbernlitj.  One  famm^  o^  it 
the  private  lilb  of  Cicero  is  obsoiBsd  by  a  dMi  4 
doubt  Tbe  simple  &ct,  tbM  srlMA  be  bmas 
embarrassed  by  peeiiniaij  diffiadtias  ht  ikmmi 
the  mother  of  bis  cbildrein,  to  wboia  be  hid  Isa 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty^  T^"^  ^"^  ***  *^ 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  wvfd»  tffm^^ 
first  sight  susptciovu^  if  not  poaitiT«lf  tfimdMk 
But  it  most  be  renustbeited  thm  wn  mm  ttaatki 
ignorant  of  tbe  ctreaastiintiee  oeiiisseftBd  «ii  iii 
transaction.  From  a  scries  of  obscttfo  hials  m^ 
tAlned  in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  iular  tbaiT«Ha 
hod  been  eztnvi^aat  during  tbo  ahsfms  sf  I0 
husband  in  tbe  camp  of  Pompey,  sad  cbsA  dls  ki 
made  some  arrangement*  with*  tv^oA  •»  btf  «4 
which  be  looked  upon  ae  mifiur  aad  dlMl  ^ 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  kaow  bmm  «ip 
sottrces  thai  tbe  was  a  woman  cif  impnasM  ml 
unyielding;  lomper.  On  the  otber  haad,  lie  em^ 
nexion  with  Publilia  could  not  have  be««  ssan» 
plated  at  tbe  period  of  tbe  dirociee,  for  w  isd  iit 
tm  friends  wete  busily  cmplof  ed  fior  some 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  a«d  ihsl, 
others,  a  daugbter  of  l^ompmy 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliaiice  1^  ha^ 
by  motives  of  a  purely  metoenmtj  nntms^  asn 
anxiety  wodd  hare  been  muoileeilid  fieflOmii 
advantages  which  it  procored,  while  do  lis  smtt^ 
mry  we  find  that  it  waa  disolvvd  vmj 
coBseqQflkoe  of  the  bride  hartag 
tified  mliB&clion  at  tbe  death  of  Tirffi^  sl«km 
infloenoe  she  may  have  been  jeeJoos,  atd  ikl 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  lo  mijr  o«iiav% 
although  a  lecondliation  was  caiwallf  dimiit  tf 
the  pari  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  auibority  for  th«  lUi  ill  CSea»lilb 
own  writings,  and  especially  hi*  ktien  md  m^ 
tions.  Tbe  most  important  paaspgee  will  hs  issal 
i.>olWt<?d  in  ^leicroito,  ^Cioezi»ia  Tits  ca  i|MB 
scriptis  cxoeryirta,"  BertiUn.  I7ft3,aiidfn  4it*i^ 
nmstioon  Tuliionum,"  wbiob  fofma  an 
OrelliV  CJcoo,  Znrieh,  1896— lUaS^ 
IS  curiooB  and  valtiable  may  be  ralkriad  Im  is 
biographies  of  the  omtor  nod  lua  cao(aafmirim|| 
Plutarch,  whose  statooc 
be  reoeaved  with  canii 

gksuied  from  Vdkka  PUmealM  alaa^  sml  6im  ii 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dioa 
to  this  period.  Tbeet  and 
nies  have  been  diligenllT  tnanaed  ia 
order  in  the  "*  fiistoria  Jl.  Taltil  OtmmiC  hf  9* 
Fabricins.  Of  modt^m  woika  thAI  sf  III 
has  attained  gfoat  ealebri^,  -1t%^i^  k 
Mgaided  as  a  blind  ii ' 
some  good  strictures  Ott  hk 
and  constant  partklitj  will  be 
**  KptBU»k  ad  Middkioniiia*''  (kmak  1 74U 
CoUey  Gibber's  "*  Chancter  Md 
London,  1747  s  but  by  kr  ih* 
critical  examination  01  aU  ^aiala  ndnhm'ie  Ckas 
nod  hk  tifflasi down  to  the  end  el&^M^  kisv 
~  in  tha  Mb  volume  at 
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II.  Writings  op  Ciciro, 


\chuy  Uoms,"  a  work  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclu- 
■ion.) 


The  worka  of  Cicero  are  to  numerous  and  divert 
sifi«d,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
nrss  to  separate  them  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  five 
iHvds:— 1.  PkUotopkioal  works,  2.  Seeches,  8. 
Oi»rre^Mmde>»ce,  4.  Poems.  5.  Historical  and 
Miscelhneoms  works.  The  last  may  appear  too 
^tigae  and  comprehensive,  but  nothing  of  impor> 
Ittice  belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserved. 

1.   PHILOflOPHICAL  W0RK8» 

Sereial  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
an  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, that  the  boundaries  by  which  thoy  aro 
lepanited  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
ibaiid  soffidently  precise  : — 

A.  Pkilosopky  of  Taste  or  Rhetoric.  B.  Poiitical 
PkHosopkjf.  C.  Philosophy  of  Af orals.  D.  -%ci«- 
laHoe  PkUosopky.     R  Thedogy. 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
BB  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
Tery  imperfect  and  mutiUted  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  Uiose 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
{Hinted  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  are  believed  to  be  spurious : — 

Rhetoricorum  s.  De  Inventione 
Rhetorica  libri  II. 

De  Partitione  Oratoriai 

De  Oratore  libri  III. 

Brutus  s.    De  Claris  Oratoribus. 

Orator  s.  De  Optimo  Genen 
dicendL 

De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum. 

Topica. 

Comnuumes  LocL 

[Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium 
libri  IV.] 

•  De  Republica  libri  VI. 
•DeLegibus  libri  (VI.?) 

•  •  De  Jure  Civili. 
£^isiola  ad  Caesarem  de  Ordi- 

nanda  JicpuUica. 

De  Officiis  libri  III. 

•  •  De  Virtutibus. 
Cato  Major  s.     De  Sencctute. 
Laelins  s.     De  Amicitb. 
••De  Gloria  libri  11. 

•  •  De  Consolatione  8.  DeLucta 
minuendo. 

•  Academicorum  libri  IV. 
De  Fiuibus  libri  V. 
Tnscuhuiarum  Diitputationum 

libri  V. 
Paiadoxa  Stoicorum  sex. 

•  •  Hortcnsius  s.  De  Philoso- 
phia. 

•  Timacus  ex  Platone. 

•  •  Protagoras  ex  Platone. 


A.  Pkilotopky 
of  Taste. 


R  Political 
Philosophy. 


PhOosophy 
of  Morals, 
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/  Dc  Natura  Dcomm  libri  III, 

N  *  *  De  Auguriift-Auguralia. 

Tho  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  pliiloso* 
phical  works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natura  Deorum,  Dc  Divinationc, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  Laelius,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Sapicntium ;  the  second  volume,  Quaes- 
tiones  Tuscuknae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Horten- 
sius,  Timaeus,  Academicae  Quaestiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Somninm 
Scipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tnsculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Paris  about  1471)  by  Geringy 
Crantz,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deonmu  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus,  Hortensius,  (Modestus,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  voL  4to.,  1471^ 
at  Venice,  bom  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spira. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  worics  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goercnz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
bus, Academica,  De  Finibus,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Ciccro*a 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  tho 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  tho 
author  himseUl 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  tho 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  asptiations— omto* 
ricnl  fiune.  (See  Paradoje.  praet,  De  Off.  proocm.) 
He  must  have  discerned  firom  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
nnd  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguinhed  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pnraoed 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  point* 
and  detecting  the  fallacies  of  all  systems  in  succes- 
sion, possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif* 
ferent  aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
firom  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  tho 
most  popdar  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one ;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  ho 
owed  much  of  the  signal  iaccess  which  attsndeil 
his  effptts,  after  hit  Mtm  final  jOwsii^  to  lUi 
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truiiiing  in  [ilnl(wi|»]iy,  whicb  lie  erop^intiwilly  dc- 
nomiikAtc^  **  tlie  fmiui^iTd-lutail  tjf  all  (M'rtbct  do- 
quftici*^  t\w  mother  of  nil  good  derda  mid  gt>od 
woi^.**  (BruL  i):k)  Uiiruig  hi*  residence  at 
AtlieuB  and  at  Rliodeft  be  tippeurs  to  have  imbibed 
A  deep  and  eorneit  attachment  for  the  pttrsuli 
which  he  heticeforward  viewed  ai  •omething  better 
and  nobler  ihtui  a  mere  instnimvDt  for  acquiring 
dialectic  ikill.  Accopdinglj,  cvrry  moment  thai 
OOuld  be  matched  from  his  multiFuHotia  avocation » 
wai  employed  with  exempkry  zeal  iu  aceumuiai- 
ing  stores  t^f  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
tretiiiiareij  xip  in  h\6  memory.  J  tut  the  incessant 
dcnmudA  at  buKiiieBu  long  prereiitcHi  bim  from  or- 
mni^'ng  and  diipLiying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  iir»t  tlie  di«orders  of  the  times  compelled 
hini  upon  two  occaaions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  pubtic  lifti,  he  would  probably  never  have 
cumin unica ted  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scioQ- 
titic  researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periodi 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  vlrtmiUy  deprived  of  all  po- 
Utlcul  luKuence^  and  consequently,  although  buatty 
engaged  io  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader,, 
ibund  leiiutv  lo  compose  his  De  Orator£^  De  liefmh- 
tfca,  and  De  Lttfihwu  The  second  pt^riod  reached 
front  his  reiiirn  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar^  during 
the  grvater  portion  of  which  ho  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  re«t  of  hi»  (nhilosophicail  work«, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  tubsequent  to 
}iifi  re-appfiiraiKO  on  the  stage  of  public  affiixrs. 
Bat,  aUhouy;h  thew  were  ail  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  a  c.  4(J  and  the  middle 
0f  s.  c.  44,  it  would  be  abaurd  lo  sappoi^  that  the 
varied  inf»nnaiion  required  for  *ucU  a  task  could 
have  been  Immght  tcijure titer  and  distributed  into  a 
•cries  of  ehibonite  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months*  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
bK  II*  indicated  above,  that  t}ie  maleriaU  were 
gnidunJly  collected  during  a  long  course  of  leading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
■Jtd  fpequent  discnuHion^  so  that  when  a  convenient 
■eaiOB  had  arrived^  the  dt^al^rn  already  traced  out 
WM  oompletfid  in  all  its  dctniU*  Thus  we  find  ui 
the  dialogue  apoa  Laws  (i.  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  tbo  wise  on 
the  ttature  of  the  Supreme  Uuod^  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  que^ttion  wns  itill  en- 
cumbered, and  the  iraportauce  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision  \  after  which  the  ipeaker  proceeds 
bricHy  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
mjiintjuned  in  the  Dt  Fimbus^  (Comp.  ^<:\t</.  i.  3^) 
Iji  order  to  uaderstADd  clearly  the  nature  of 
thaie  work*  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  wo  roust  bear  in  mind  the  important  facC, 
that  they  were  almoft  Ihe  firet  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  Utenitun}  ever  presented  to  the  Ilomoiu  in 
their  own  langiingc.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  same  other  pubEcatioas  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Aniafinius  and  a 
Habirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  te^m^  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  troable  of  perunal, 
there  waj  absolntely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
lad  to  form  tho  aohemo  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
daBaotanr  treatiaea  which  should  furnish  his  conn- 
tmailt  with  aa  aiaj  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
af  tho  teneu  proloMed  by  the  leading  seels  of 
Oreeioe  on  the  most  importonl  branebet  of  politic*, 
tttonbi  metaphysicife  and  thookgy.    Wa  must^  if 


we  desire  t**  fiirm  A  fair 
th:it  the  dt*«ign  pmjioiw»d  waa  to  < 
correct  and  precise  but  fiunillur  M 
the  results  at  which  others  had  i 
pr«und  new  concepts ._  ..  ,.._ 
striking  outline  of  tilt  maJeatlD  i 
by  the  hbours  of  sneeeastw  adwai%  M(  la  Sim 
distinction  as  the  anrbitect  of  a  new  adlltb  TW 
eiecution  of  tins  project  deaaaii4«4  asMM>9«»' 
sejirch,  a  akilfiiJ  telcccioci  of  the  laaA  poniaM  if 
ihe  best  authort,  the  aecuntje  adjiutmcai  mtk  h^ 
monioufi  combination  of  titcae  laoaa  flngoMi^a 
choice  of  familiar  examplea  and  ifA  WittUtkm 
to  fthed  light  on  mndt  that  vonld  neaoHd^  % 
pear  dark  and  iiicainpcdsefi*ilil«  to  tiia  mugf^ 
enced^  and,  nio«t  di^cult  of  aD,  tlve  cnaiM  if 
terms  and  phraseology  capaUe  of  i  i  pir^iin  aift 
clearne&s  and  exactitude  a  claao  of  iiSeaa  ilfiyllit 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examlnatlaa  IMI  llii 
diflicult  undertakings  requiring'  tlie  ualou  af  mIi^ 
the  most  opposite,  of  itnirrnrjinj  aiipiHnfiw  hA 
cate  discrimtitatioiif  refined  taate^  |itacikil  ikilm 
composition,  and  an abaolnte  conuimiid  vm%^J^ 
bom  and  inflexible  dialecti  haa  been  trmnilTi  ail 
consummate  nbility,  we  have  no  nglil  la* 
that  many  of  the  topic* 
tuperficiolly,  that  there  ia  on  abaonca  «#  lA  «^ 
nolity  of  thought,  and  tliat  no  eflluCt  !•  waM  li 
enlarge  the  boundiiries  of  the  acieooat  Kdf  hm 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resold tion  tkus  tosi 
and  eousistently  carried  ont*  VV«  aJa  fAtSfs^ 
session  of  n  prrKligious  maat  of  matt  cmjeai  mk 
intcre«ling  infommtion  bearing  npon  the  \hMjd 
philosophy,  conveyed  tn  the  ricbeat  and  i 
ning  hmgunge.  Antiquity  pruduibrd 
which  could  rival  these  aa  mapQala  of  buiiMbii 
as  such  they  were  employed  nntil  dbi  dawdl  ■ 
the  Rnman  empire ;  they  atood  UleiF  giwi  vl 
kept  olive  a  taste  ibr  literattue  dofinf  tta  «ii^ 
ages ;  they  were  itill  tcalonsly  atndied  far  a  llf 
jK'Kod  after  the  re%-ival  of  leamltig;  thvj  t«A 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  afli 
principles  which  they  totiutcite,  atid  vrw  «■» 
deU  of  pt>rfect  btyle  and  didioiu  W«  aotva  it  Al 
conchiaion,  that  Cicero  ia  fiilly  aatiilad  la  iWfaa* 
of  having  accomplished  vt-ith  bciUlwit  maomm  d 
that  he  engtiged  to  perfotnL 
must  bo  regarded  as  the  priuoe  < 
pilers,  but  nothing  mor«\. 
could  not  havQ  pat  forth  bia  powata  in  a  a^M 
the  iDtataata  aal  m 
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n.     In  phikmyllf  li 

inuoe  Of  Mpalff  vm 

It  iacartMi  «alk 


better  calculated  to  proinote  ' 
tend  the  in^uencc  of  his  bvoarita  j 

The  greater  number  of 
tion  of  tlio  uxitings  of  munr  of  tiM  Qfidk  |l^ 
losophen,  are  thr<»wn  into  dialogita  %  %tim  9^ 
tremely  well  suited  for  the  porpoaea  off  UMMVitfi^ 
since  it  alfords  GiciUty  for  fiuniliar  rvptinatiai  WJ 
for  the  introdaction  of  thoM  ejurtdaliniia  Mid  ^^ 
gresaioni  to  jnecewary  to  commaniaBia  mtam 
and  animation  to  abstnKt  pimporifiana,  iMcfc,  f 
simply  enunciated   in  -m  porelx  fT*tHlifff  ^Mfi^ 

\&t  unavoidably  appear  ta  the  Imnm  diaO  mi 
»piritkss.  In  adialoffoa,  alaa»  tba  tndMriia* 
c«mf>elled  to  disdoae  Au  own  apiniana,  l«l  Mf 
give  full  scope  lo  hia  iii||ODuiiy  and  iiliii|awaa  h 
expounding  and  cootttitiqg  tha  vitwi  of  athHK 
The  exeeution  ia«  upon  the  wbak^  at  ImB  I 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fittl  fea  %»  I 
with  the  dexterity  exMbtted 
machinery  of  iho  diflbrent  «oa^ 
with  whiigh  the  raoft  appropriate  j 
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ecied,  the  tcnipulout  accurncy  with  wliicli  their 
rMpective  characters  are  distinguished  and  pre- 
mred  throaghont,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
irhich  perradet  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
tmie,  we  mnst  confess,  that  there  is  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a  { 
:harm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
DMt  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
D^t  actually  have  been  held  ;  but  there  is  a  stiff- 
BMs  and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
■  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  converse,  which 
■aterially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  foct 
IB  Mfne  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
JMw  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
br  excursions  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
Nrt  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  space  is  somc- 
luuea  occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations  that 
hm  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sigiit 
ad  forgotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
■nself  are  of  little  importance,  except  ns  a  mere 
Htter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  n-certained 
rith    certainty.      In  all   controversies   the  chief 

rnenta  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
riief  orer  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
A  to  the  i^er.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
■ring  n  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
rkich  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
maag  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
tiaposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
tdge  which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
tj  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Lari»sa ;  while  the  multi- 
■de  of  boiutiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
liver  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
nhiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
■fact  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
leif  exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  This  subject  may 
sonsalt  Brucker,  IJutoria  Critica  Phii(nM>phiaef  vol 
i.  pp.  1 — 70 ;  Oaultier  de  Sibert,  Exatnen  de  la 
FiiUi§cpkie  de  Cfemoii,  in  the  Mtmoires  de  VAca- 
iemue  des  Insenptiotu,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliii.;  Ritter, 
OndhdUe  der  FkUo^ophie^  vol.  iv.  pp.  76—168; 
B.  Waldin,  De  FhilompL  Cic,  Platofiica^  Jena, 
1733 ;  J.  Q.  Zierlein,  De  Pkilotoph.  Cic  Hal.  1 770; 
I.  C.  Brieglieb,  Proffr.  de  Philosoph,  Cic.  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fremling, /»Ai/o«:^  Cic.  Lund.  1795; 
H.  C.  F.  Hulsemann,  De/ndote  Phiiosoph,  Cic.  Luneb. 
I799L;  D.  F.Oedicke,  Ilistoria  Phiiosoph,  antuptae 
nr  Cie.  Scriptia,  Berol  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Heusde, 
Af.  Tu/l  Cic  ^vwXirtay^  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1 836  ; 
R.  K'uhner,  M,  TuU.  Cic,  in  Philoeofthuim  ejusque 
Faritt  Merita,  Hamburg,  1825.  The  last  men- 
tioned woric  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 
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A.  Philosophy  op  Taste,  or  Rhetoric 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
hining  the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
■tndied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  (ireeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  Theophra.<«tuA,  and  Isocrates, 
with  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
hj  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
cnoaidered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  which  might  be  investigated  philosophi- 


cally and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  so  late  as  b.  c 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was. 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productAoni 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Kditio  Princeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  fol.  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topica,  the  Partitiones 
Oratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  fol.  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugerius.  Of  modem  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  SchUtz,  which 
contains  the  whole.  Lips.  1 804,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
**  Opera  Rhetorica  Minora,'*  by  Wetzel,  Lignitz, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Oenere  Ora- 
torum, with  the  notes  of  Beicr  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo. 

1.  Rhetoricorum  s.  De  Inventione  Rhetorica 
LiLri  J  I. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  his  own 
predecessora  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  (de  Orat  L  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
prefifice  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads : — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
(ffentts).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  (nffieium),  2L  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (jfinis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  (porta  rhrtorirw).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  gemi$^  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
(cirilii  tcientiae)^  tluit  its  officium  is,  to  use  all  th« 
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methods  moftt  Ruitihle  for  persuasion  l»y  oratory, 
and  its  finu  to  achieve  Uiis  persuasion,  Cicero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  materia  and 
piirttv.  Now  the  matt-ricL,  subject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Comp. 
Pariit,  Oral.  3.)  1.  The  gentts  demonsiraiirum 
(yivos  iiriSfiKTiKSv)^  addressed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  ffenus  deliberativnm  (y4pos  avfiSov\tvTuc6y) 
addressed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
IcgiHlative  and  political  assemblies.  3.  The  pcnus 
jndU'iulc  {yivos  hiK<ufiK6y)^  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  law.  Again,  the 
jxirtcs  rlteloricae  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
arc  five.  1.  The  invention  of  arguments  (twuf n/ib\ 
2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  (dispo^io), 
:\.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed {eloquuiio).  4.  The  clear  and  distinct  per- 
ci'ption  in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
thiMti  at  the  fitting  season  {nwmoria).  5.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voire,  and  the  action  of  the  body  {}yronuntiaiio). 
Those  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  inrentio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  (conirox-erxia)  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (con- 
tftitiiiUt)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  tlie  question  is  one  of  fact 
(confrmvrsia  fadi)^  it  is  a  otustiiutio  conjecturalia, 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agn»ed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fact  ought  to  be 
distinguished  {conirovcrsia  nomims)^  it  is  a  consti- 
tutio  dejiniiiva.  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fiict  (generis  controver$ia\  it  is  a 
ctfustituiio  ffeneralis,  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cents the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fact  (quum  aut 
qttem^  aut  quicum,  aut  quontodo,  aut  apud  quos^  aut 
quojure^  aut  quo  tempore  agcre  oporleat  quaeretur)^ 
it  is  a  comtitutio  translaiiva.  Again,  the  txmstitutio 
yeneralia  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
constitutio  juridicialis,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punisliment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  b.  The  constitutio  negotialia^  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finally,  the  constitutio  juridwialis  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  constitutio  absolutoy  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself ;  and  i3.  The  constitutio  assumptira^ 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  newed 
not  with  reference  to  the  &ct  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  constitutio  assumptiva  is  itself  fourfold 
— (1)  eoncetsiOf  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (o)  by  purgatio^  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consi>quence  of 
its  having  been  done  un\i'ittingly  {imprudent ia)^  or 
by  accident  (casu),  or  unavoidably  (necissitate)^ 
{$)  by  deprecatioy  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency ;  (2)  remotitt  eriminis^  when  the 
ai'cuKeil  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
f.nother;    (3)  relatio  triminis^  when  the  deed  is 
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justified  by  prerioui  proTOcaCion  ;  (4)  fiompariUis 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  pleading  «  pnii»> 
worthy  motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  cue  being  drtenni&ed. 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  be  timfk 
(sitnpleof)  or  oompoond  (epn/wartu),  that  is,  vbrtsa 
it  involves  a  sing^  question  or  seveial,  and  vhrtkr 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  npon  mm 
written  document  (ta  m/uxse,  an  m  aenpto  mt  <••> 
trorersia).  We  must  then  consider  the  end 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (qmae^ioX,  tk 
plea  in  justification  (ra/so),  the  debate  whiifa  m^ 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justilWau-M 
(judicatio\  and  the  additional  argumenU  by  ^ixk 
the  defendant  sedcs  to  confirm  his  plea  of  joMxa- 
tion  after  it  had  been  attacked  bj  his  opfoon-i 
(/irmametUum\  which  will  convert  the  jmiuOm 
into  a  diseqatoHo  (comp^  Part.  Orut  30),  sad  i* 
lead  more  duectly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  onu 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  dinskmi  i^ 
his  speech  (partes  ora/abnsr),  which  are  hx  is 
number. 

1.  The  Exordium  ox  introduction,  whidi  it  di- 
vided into  a,  the  Priueipium  or  opening,  sad  k  tbr 
Insinuation  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  s«i^- 
en  the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  lit 
audience.  2.  The  Narrutio  or  statement  of  t^ 
case.  3.  The  Partitio  or  explanation  of  tk  BB.r 
ner  in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  tk 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  poiou  • 
which  both  parties  are  agreed^  and  those  on  vbti 
they  differ.  4.  The  Coufirmatio  or  anay  dvp 
ments  by  which  the  speaker  supports  hit  cs^. 
5.  The  Reprekensio  or  confutation  of  the  aipowsu 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Comdmib  i 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  Emmwteratio  or  bnf 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole ;  6.  the  /W«m- 
tv>^  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  tM 
audience,  and,  c.  the  Ckmquestio  or  appeal  to  tbru' 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  spplas^^ 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  hud  dovn  ^ 
the  guidxuice  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifih  and  sixth  sftl:* 
above  divisions,  the  Comfirmaiio  and  Rrprmw^ 
are  considered  at  large  with  direct  leierenor  t 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  ^Imdieialt^  and  to  i»^ 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  sobdiiv-n 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes,  the  Otin* 
Deliberutirum  and  the  Genus  Deatomstruttrmm,  ty 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  disoertati'jo  >p- 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewittt  ahniptij- 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  centfT 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  Imoks  were  ct» 
posed  and  published.  The  exprvsMons  tm^i*^ 
in  the  De  Orators  (L  2),  **  quuniam  quae  ;w  » 
aut  adolescentulis  nobis  ex  commentariobs  v^i^ 
inchoata  ac  rudia  cxcidenint,  vix  hac  sru%  4x^ 
et  hoc  usu  quem  ex  causis,  quas  dixiisBv  wi 
tantisque  consecuti  siunus**  (oomoL  i.  6),  potst  bb- 
questionably  to  the  early  youth  of  Cicmw  1<A 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  any  fatttcV 
year.  They  formed,  very  probnblr*  a  p^rtrt  ^ 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continiinl  incrMT'.^ 
during  the  period  of  txanquillitj  which  prru.* 
ed  in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  enga«td  in  }y 
secuting  the  Mithridatic  war  (b.  c.  87— Hik  ^'^ 
bear  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  dow&  i:*a  \* 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  sin:pi:-"«^ 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  origiasl  smac^ 
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The  work  it  repeatedly  quoted  by  Qnintilian, 
■ometimes  under  the  title  Lihri  Rkttoricu,  some- 
timet  aa  LSbri  Artia  Rketorieae,  generally  as  Hhe- 
iorica  (comp.Senr.  €ul  Virg,  A  en.  viii.  3*21,  ix.  481 ), 
and  we  might  infer  from  a  passage  in  Quintilian 
(iL  U.  $  5),  that  De  Rietorke  was  the  appellation 
■elected  by  the  author ;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
De  Inventione  Jihetonca  rests  upon  no  ancient 
anthority. 

An  account  of  the  most  important  editions  of 
the  IM  Iitpentione  is  given  below,  after  the  remarks 
vpon  the  Rketorica  tut  Ilerennium, 

2.  De  PartUkme  Oratoria  Dialogiu. 

Thii  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  catechism 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
vp  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
in  which  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
beads.  1.  The  Vi*  Oratorisy  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker  ;  2.  the 
Oratioy  which  treats  of  the  speech  ;  3.  the  Quaestio, 
which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
BUged  under  five  heads.  1.  Inventio.  2.  Ck>llo- 
€atio.     3.  Eloquutio,     4.  Actio,     5.  Memoria, 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 
voder  five  heads.  1.  Ejeordium,  2.  Narratio, 
S.  Confirmatio.     4.  Beprtkensio.     5.  PeroraHo. 

The  case  may  be  a.  In/inita,  in  which  neither 
persons  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
fropontum  or  coruultaiia,  or  it  may  be  b,  Finita^  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
€am»a  ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  qtiaesHo  inJinUa 
or  conndUUio  are  ranged  under  1.  Cognitio,  by 
wliich  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
tlie  caae  are  determined ;  2.  Actio,  which  discusses 
tlie  means  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  finiia  or 
onwa  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  as 
tlie  case  belongs  to  1.  theCreniw  Demonstrativum ;  2. 
the  GfnuM  Deiilterativum ;  3.  the  Genus  JudiciaU* 
The  different  constitutiones  are  next  passed  under 
iwiew,  and  the  conversation  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partitiotteSf  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  9iaip4<r*itf  may  be  considered  as  the 
nost  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
C'icero,  and  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
De  Ittvenliime;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
tliat  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
ita  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Another  debate 
baa  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consfH{U('ncc  of  having  been 
at  length  enabled  to  quit  Rumc,  and  this  expres- 
non  has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
cloae  of  the  year  b.  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tullia  and  the  de* 
parture  of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
fron  his  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himself 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literary  pursuits. 
(Ad  Fam.  viL  28,  ix,  26.)  Hand  has,  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Ett- 
cyciop'ddie,  art.  Cicero),  that  we  may  with  greater 
prolwbility  fix  upon  the  year  b.  c.  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  {ad  Aft.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceed^  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  Mareh,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
**  quoniam  aliquando  Boma  eatundi  potestas  data 
est,^  and  still  less  could  he  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  *^summum  otium^  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Oratoriae, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibliograpbere  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
has  place,  date,  nor  printer^s  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  firam  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  of  G.  Valla  and  L.  Strebaeus,  with 
the  argument  of  Latomius,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seb.  Gryphius,  lieyden,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius,  Lips.  1549 ;  of  Sturmius,Strasburg,  1565 ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1582 ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Venice,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  1741. 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Erhard.  Reus- 
chius,  **  Ds  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis," 
Helmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  usefuL 

3.  De  Oraiore  ad  Quintum  FnUrem  Dbri  III. 

Cicero  liaving  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintns 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  55  {cut 
Att.vr.  13),  about  two  yean  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel, and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  Injfore  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  tlmt  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  {Ad  Fam,  L  9, 
ad  Aft,  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  b.  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Dmsas,  to 
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grant  to  the  sonaiors  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  c(|uites  as  judict's  on  criminal  triala.  The 
inoafturu  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  conMul 
Philippus,  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  a 
tniitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Koman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  tihice  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest. 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
B  c  75)  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  tliere  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c  95),  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonius  (consul 
B.  c,  90),  whose  fame  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
aifairs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  close  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  (xd  Att,  iv.  ]  6),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
sliall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
ho  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
at  what  is  Iwyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing tu  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
>\ill  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  protit- 
a1)ly  employed,  since  the  natunU  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
KniH,  a  good  voice,  and  a  pleasing  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self-training,  and  experience, 
me  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought.  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
liowever,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  differ  as  to  what  is  pnic- 
tiuihle,  Wing  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  T€xi'oAo7fa  (wl  Att.  iv. 
1  i'i)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  obRcr\'anc^  of  which  it  may  be 
lu-hieved.  'J'he  fonuer  discusses  at  large  in  the  se- 
cond b<>ok,  the  invcudim  and  amtni/rnwnt  of  arjur 
ment*,  and  winds  up  with  a  dissertation  ou  memory , 
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the  continnont  flow  of  hi*  diaeoone  beinf  \rk*% 
and  relieved  by  an  etaay,  |»bieed  in  tbe  OMWth  4. 
Cae«ar,  upon  Uie  nature  and  nae  of  kmmfmr^  a  6- 
gression,  both  amnaing  in  itael^  and  intemtiseff^ 
nerally,  as  evincing  the  miaecmble  bad  ta»te  of  tke 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  bnoiu 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  an  ezpoaition  of  the  or* 
namenU  of  rhetoric,  coropiinng  all  the  grav*  4 
diction^  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  up4o  i^ 
livery,  that  ia,  upon  the  coMe»  pnmnmcialiom.,  tuk 
action  of  the  spraker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Db  Ondan  known  np  tA  tW 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  w€4re  all  hcprHrr*. 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  L  fron  c.  'X 
§  128  to  c  34.  $  157,  and  hom  c  43.  §  193toBk. 
ii.  c.  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  oolv 
as  fiu*  as  Bk.  iu  c  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  ti.  fiomc.  II  i 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  tii.  from  c  5.  ji  i: 
to  c  28.  §  1 10.  These  gape  were  first  snpplMti  W 
Oasparinus  of  Barxiza,  from  a  M&  found  at  L'l^ 
and  hence  called  Codex  LamdrmMU,  1419,  vbka  ii 
addition  to  the  Rhetoriea  ad  Heramimwt^  the  Ik  If 
vcnlioney  the  Brutus  and  the  Orator  coDtained  tbt 
three  books  De  Oraiore  entire.  This  MS.,  irtikiii  | 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  contcBti 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italj  ;  but  itisimaM^ 
tain  whether  the  whole  was  tranacribod,  or  mm.r 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fillapezia' 
ing  deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princepsof  the  De  Oiatoie  was  prin- 
ed  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  SweyaheyB  mi 
Pannartz,  in  4to.  between  1465  and  1467'.  Tm 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearoe,  Oai^  ! 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746, 1771, 1795,8TOL;by  . 
J.  F.  Wetzel,  Brunswick,  1794,  8to.  ;  by  HsfK  ; 
with  the  notes  of  Pcarce  and  others,  Leipcif,  181%  | 
8vo. ;  by  O.  M.  Muller,  Lripxig,  Vr\B,  8vo.;  by  ' 
Ueinichscn,  Copenhagen,  1830.  Bto. 

Literature :— J.  A.  Emesti,  De  Frae^OKtm  Li- 
hrotum  Cur.  de  Oraiore  Prolusio^  Lips.  1736,4t>. ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prolegomenem  xu  Oir.  Unprii.i''* 
vom  Jiedru'r,  Worms,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  \»K 
8vo. ;  11.  A.  Schott,  ComntemL  qua  CW.  de  fm 
Elofjuentiae  Sententia  ejraminatur^  I J  pa.  1801  ;  G. 
£.  Gierig,  Von  dem  dttietieeiem  Wertke  der  HmAir 
de^  Cfe.  fxtrn  Redner,  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Scfaai^ 
Schmidt,  De  Fropoeito  JJbri  CVr.  de  OnOurt^  Schire- 
berg,  8vo.;  1804;  E.  L.  Tromphellcr,  Vnmk 
eiuer  Charakteristik  der  OeeroniKken  Ducker  rm 
Hedner^  Cobuig,  1830,  4tQ. 

4.  Brutus  a.  de  Claris  Oraloriims, 
This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogoe,  tKr 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself^  Attieus,  ard  M. 
lirutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  a-.(«- 
niide,  attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  K'Cir. 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  coi.tax« 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Roman  ehiqurt.-T, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  conimcnciiig  with  L  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curius.  v^ 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whoee  iune  pmx'i 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  tb'w 
with  n'gard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  uii^^rs*- 
tion  could  be  obtained,  such  as  Coruelius  Crth*  s  j« 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  graduallv  tiii  i 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Licinins  CruMiK  si  J 
M.  Antonius,  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  m  -  ■ 
lection  of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  i*-' 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  adminti'C  a* 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  uf  wL-.-a 
was  Ilorteusius,  and  with  him  tlie  list  ckses^btnf 
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anton  being  excladed.  Prefixed,  are  tome  abort, 
but  gmphic  iketchet,  of  the  roost  renowned  Grecian 
models  ;  the  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  clever  observations  on  the  speculative  princi- 
ple* of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  life  and  services  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  di»- 
criniination  are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  chor 
ncteriHtic  merits,  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
▼arions  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
bj  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninten'sting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
•bould  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratitied, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shi>d 
Mich  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  De  ReptJdini^  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Cait\  the  Cato  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orator^  a  combina- 
tiou  of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
jmx  B.  c.  46.  (BnU,  1,  2,  5, 6,  OraU  7,  de  Dicin. 
iL  1.) 

The  Brntns  was  wiknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Landensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  MSS.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  families,  although 
the  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripta  existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
more  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  FMitio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Home,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
1469,  4to.,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  EUendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Kunigs- 
berg,  18*26,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
■chool  edition  by  BiUerbcck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  Druium  Orator, 

Cicero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  news  with  regard  to  what 
eunstituted  a  fiiultlcss  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
pUyed  by  philo»ophen  in  tlieir  discourses,  and  by 
poeta  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  hinu  We  must  not,  therefore,  cxpttct  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
Iwauty,  such  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  fint  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expressitm,  and  that  this 
ouuld  be  obtained  only  by  occasioiuil  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  attsuming, 
accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  tiiiu* 
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a  plain,  fiuniliar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  ol 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented declamation  ;  and  by  obser\'ing  in  goneral 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  (irceks  expressed  it,  from  the 
lax*'6v  to  the  aHpSy,  and  fidling  back  fn)m  the 
dZp6y  to  the  fi4<rov, — instead  of  adhering  steiid- 
fastly,  after  the  fiuhion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scnipulous  caw 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  pi'riods,  and  in  ex* 
pressing  everj'  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necoHnsirily 
produce  results  which  will  fall  dull  and  cold  upou 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  dt'generate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  ui>on  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Tlmcydidt's,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  the  tckat^  the  where,  and  tfie  hmc;  the  mat^ 
ter  of  his  speech,  the  ammgcment  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearen  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  languagts  and  wins  them  over  to 
his  cause  (**  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delcctet,  ut  flectat**),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natund 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  foUowi 
(from  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  disscruition 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cidence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— ^a  curious  topic,  wliich  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulncss  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
caniassus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modem  reader. 

The  Orator  was  comjiosed  about  the  l>oginning 
of  B. c.  45,  ha\'ing  been  undtrtidcen  imnudiately 
aft<!r  the  comph'tion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  n^putalion  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  up<m  the  merits 
of  this  work  :  **  Alihi  quidem  fcic  ftersuadeti,  me 
quidquidhabuerim  judiciidedicendo  in  ilium  librum 
contulissi> ;''  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  {leriods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexiim  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  s|)ace  in  a»si^neil  to  the  n>niarks 
\\\io\\  the  music  of  proM' ;  but  tlii>  pn'kibly  arusc 
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from  the  lubject  having  been  entirely  passed  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatises.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Dc  Oratore^  the  BnUtUy 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  constitute  a  con- 
nected and  continuous  series,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  ndcs  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualifications  natural  and  acquired  requisite  for  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  arc  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  146ft.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
8vo. ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  Bndinae  Quaesiwnet  in 
Oratorem  Cic^  Paris.  1547,  4to.,  1549,  8vo.; 
J.  Perionius,  Oratio  pro  Cic  Oratore  contra  jP. 
Eamumy  Paris.  1547,  8vo.;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Cic.  Commeniarius,  Basil.  1552 ;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oratorem  Cic.  Scholici,  Argent.  1585, 
Bvo.  i  H.  A.  Burcliardus,  Animadvertiones  tui  do. 
Oratorem,  Berolin.  1815,  8vo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
We  have  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  tliis  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  stilT,  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
.  reverse  of  Cicero's  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Aeschiues  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  btill  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  tliRt  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statins,  Paris,  1551,  4to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  We  have  also  "  I)e  Uptimo  Oenere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebiitium  Topica,  Omtoriiic  Partitiones,  cum 
Commontario,  ed.  G.  II.  Saalfruuk,  vul.  i.  l^tibbon, 
1823,  8vo.^ 

7.   Titpica  ail  C.  TrcUitium, 

C.  Tri'batius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  liim^'lf  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Ail- 
ments, and  having  failed  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebnited  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  Iiad  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cicero's  incessant  occuja- 
tions  preventi'd  him  for  n  lonp  time  fmm  attending,' 
to  these  solicitiitions ;  but  when  he  wan  sailin;^  to- 
wards (in.-«re,  tho  summer  after  Caesar's  death,  he 
was  rrmnnhtl  of  Tn-kitius  by  the  Ri-^ht  of  Veli:i, 
a  rity  with  whl»h  thr  lawyer  was  closely  conneeted, 
and  acc'»rdiiigly,  while  on  boiird  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollcctbn  the  work  before  w,  nd  fli»> 
spatched  it  to  his  fxiend  from  Rbcgiiioi  on  the  iTU 
of  July,  B.  c.  44. 

We  are  here  presented  irith  tn  abstnci  o£  tke  oh' 
ginal,  expressed  in  plain,  fiuniliar  tenna,  Uinrfzipfed 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roomb  hv  'at- 
steed  of  from  Greek  philosophy^  aeoompuiicd  b;  • 
promise  to  expound  oraU j,  at  a  fntnre  pciiod,  ibj 
points  which  might  still  appear  oonfused  or  ebscnt 
We  cannot,  of  ooone,  expect  to  Bad  in  sock  • 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  bat  when  ve  em- 
sider  the  circumstanecs  under  whidi  it  was  com- 
posed, and  the  nature  of  the  sabject  itself,  wt  cm- 
not  Ml  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  voodnM 
memory  which  eotdd  prodnoe  at  ooee  a  foD  sb4  ss- 
curate  representation  of  a  hard,  eomplkated,  mi 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theorj  of  ifaetonr. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  withoat  place,  dsie, « 

Srinter*8  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  ben  f^ 
shed  at  Venice  about  1472.  The  comawoaiki 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerona.  The  bmmi  » 
lebrated  are  those  by  Boethins,  O.  Valh,  lfc]»> 
thon,  J.  Visorius,  Hegendorphinva,  l«toDiis,  U»> 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achillea  Sutios,  &c  whick 
are  contained  in  the  editions  printed  at  Pluii  \j 
Tilctanus  in  1543,  4to.,  by  David  in  155U,  Its. 
by  Vascosanns  in  1554,  4to^  and  by  RidarAa 
in  1557  and  1561,  4to. 

8.  Gmmmmet  LoeL 

All  that  we  know  regazding  thia  vwk  b  cat* 
prised  in  a  single  sentence  of  QnintiliaB  (a.  1. 
$  11):  ''Coomianes  loci,  sive  qoi  sont  ia  ntii 
dirccti,  quales  legimns  a  Cicerone  composites;  as 
quibus  qoaestiones  gcneialiter  tractantar,  ^sb 
sunt  editi  a  Qninto  quoqoe  Hortcnsio.'*  Oiu 
supposes,  that  the  Paroiloxu  are  hen  spokca  i^; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  ike  ei* 
pression  in  the  preface  to  which  he  refers. 

9.  RUcioricorum  ad  C.  Ilerennimm  Ubri  IV. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  RbctaiL 
including  a  number  of  precepts  and  nikt  ft* 
the  guidance  of  the  student  Passages  fron  tkii 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  {adr.  Am. 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  Basil.),  by  Priscian,  by  Ruinu 
{de  Coot/),  et  Me^r.  Orat.  pp.  315,  321  of  the  *ttr 
tores  Antiq,  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  rnnr 
marians,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  Cicff". 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  received  by  the  dmi 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  cenan. 
Leonardus  Arretinus,  Angclus  Polittanos.  vA 
Laurentius  Valla.  At  a  very  early  periud.  how- 
ever, its  authenticity  was  called  in  questioa  kv 
Raphael  Rhegius  and  Angelus  l>ecembriiis.  iK 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at  int*n*« 
down  to  the  present  d:iy.  Ahuo»t  all  ihr  U<a 
editors  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spnriuus.  tat  u« 
utmost  diversity  of  o[>inion  has  exi»trd  v;ib 
regard  to  the  real  author.  Kiyius  pnfpoesfiAi 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  aaugnint;  it  «> 
one  time  to  Q.  Comiticius,  who  was  qosrsM 
B.  c.  81,  and  an  unsuccesi>fu1  caiMlidate  fer  t2« 
consulship  in  n.  c  64  ;  at  another,  to  Vinric^cs.  s 
rhetorician  contemp<»rary  with  Nero;  and  Ui*ij» 
to  Timolaus  son  of  queen  ZeiUibia,  who  hid  ^ 
elder  brother  Ilerennianus.  Paulas  and  Ai^-* 
Manutius,  Si^'onius,  Muretus  Bartluu*.  ^^ 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopt i>d  the  fir^t  nrf*^ 
hition  of  KegiuH.  (h  J.  VoMiua  bi-gan  bv  dcoca:^ 
in  favour  of  the  younger  Q.  Comiticiusi>  the  cUkt^M 
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of  Cicero  in  the  auguntte  {ad  Fam.  xii.  1 7 — 30), 
but  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
TulliuA  Tiro ;  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  upon  M.  Gal- 
lic ;  Nascimbaenius  upon  Laureas  Tuliius ;  while 
more  recently  Schiitz  has  kboured  hard  to  bring 
boDie  the  paternity  to  M.  Autonius  Onipho,  and 
Van  Hettide  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  arguments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  follows : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Oraiore^  for  Cicero  there  (i.  2)  speaks  of  his  juve- 
nile eiTorts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cor* 
mponds  perfectly  with  the  two  Imks  De  Invcn- 
tiome^  whereas  ^e  Ad  Herennium  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
tbe  Ad  Herennium  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  to  oppressed  with  £unily  affairs  and  business, 
tbat  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  for  his 
fiirourite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  OnUore,  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
formance among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  later 
▼ears,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
hia  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  InveniitMCt  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
to  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
iius which  occur  in  bk.  u  c  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpolations.  '6.  Quintilian  repeat- 
edly quotes  firom  the  De  Inventtone  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Herennium.  4.  Marius  Victorinus 
in  his  commentary  on  the  De  Inventtone,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Herennium ;  it 
u  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis- 
cussed the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  {ad  Virg,  Aen,  viil  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  **  Rhetorical  and  Cassiodorus  {liheUtr.  comp. 
pp.  339,  341,  cd.  Pith.)  to  the  ''Ars  Rhetorica^'  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  arc  all  from  the  De  In- 
vcmtione  and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Ilerenniutn. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — a  resembknce 
to  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
it  some  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Ilerenn.  i.  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Invent  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  Hercnn.  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent.  L  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinummus,  and  Plautus  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  be  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
rion  having  been  misundcrhtood  by  his  critics. 
"We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
rennium copied  from  the  De  Inveuiunu\  since  tlic 
former  erabmces  a  much  wider  compsiss  than  the 
latter ;  still  less  can  we  bnlievc  that  (.'icero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shamelc&s  plauiarisin,  which  niuHt 
have  been  open  to  such  ca«y  ditcctiuu.     Doth  [>;ir- 
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ties  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Herennium  and  the  De  Inrentione  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  the 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced  ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Herennium  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himself.  This 
last  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  insinuatimes^ 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  Z>s 
Ittveniione,  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi« 
dence  to  determine  the  real  author.  Tbe  case 
made  out  in  &vour  of  Comificius  (we  cannot  tell 
tckich  Comificius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Quin- 
tilian (iii.  1.  §  21,  comp.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Cornificius  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  pbce  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Herennium  (iv.  15, 
&c) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufinianas.  {IM 
Fig.  Sent.  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Comificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Herennium;  and, 
still  more  fatal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Comificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  Schiitz  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antoniut 
Onipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  tliis  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  caimot  go  further.  Thero 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Cassias 
Longinus,  a  c.  1 07,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
B.  c.  88  ;  and  if  Burraium  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consukhip  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fact  will  be 
established,  tliat  these  books  were  not  published 
before  a  c.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  oif  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmaun, 
to  his  edition  of  the  lihetorica  a*l  Herennium  and 
De  Invenlioney  printed  at  Ijcydcn  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republished  with  additioiud  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ;  in  the  proocmium  of 
SchUtz  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetoncal  works  of 
Ciccn),  Leipzig,  1 804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enlargt^d  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  I^ipzig,  1814  ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusdu,  Dc  Actio  Stiluuf,  Utrecht,  1839;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  eiirliest  autlmri- 
lie>s  Utrum  Ars  liheturUu  ad  II*renniuui  Ciceroui 
/ali»t  inscriliutur^  app(.>ndrd  to  the  Probleniatii  iu 
Quintil.  Instit.  Oral,  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 
I      The  Kditio  Princeps  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Ilcnn- 
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nium  was  printed  along  with  the  De  InTentione, 
nnder  the  title  *^  Ciceronis  Rhetorica  Nova  et 
Vetus,**  by  NicoL  Jensen,  in  4to.,  Venice,  1470 ; 
and  bibliographers  have  enomerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  form  is  that  of  Burmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosoput. 
1.  De  Republioa  lAbn  VI. 
This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  philosopliical   treatises,   drawn  up  at  a 
period   when,  from   his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  hehn  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  IHv,  ii.  1).     Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task^  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  fevour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satisfaction  and  pride. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  54  {ad 
Att.  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
atU*ntion  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumae  and  of  PompeiL  {Ad  Q,  Fr,  ii.  14.)    It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
{ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  {ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  {de  Tjcg.  i.  6, 
ii.  10,  de  Div.  ii.  1).     The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in   view.      The  epoch  at  which   the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Jjatinae.  feriae^  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus  and   M.*  Aquillius,    a   c.    129  ;   the 
dramatis  personae  consistt^d  of  the  younger  Afn- 
cnnuB,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  tlie  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.   Loelius  the  Wise;    L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  &  c.  1 36,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  {BruL  28) ; 
M.'  Manilius,  consul  b.  c.  14.0,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Alanilius  the  famous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  ISIummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  di&cipline 
of  the  Porch  ;    Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  Africanus,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
Ciracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and   logic,   but  no 
orator;  P.  Kutilius  Rufus,  conRul  B.  c  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,   according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  oil  time,  who  having 
lK?cn  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c.  92),  al- 
though   innocent,    by   a   conspiracy    among   the 
equites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
ciuM  Scaevob,  the  augur,  consul  a  c.  117,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  juris])rudence  ;   and  lastly, 
C.  i'anniuH,  the  historian,  who  was  abKcnt,  how- 
ever, on  the  itecond  day  of  the  conferenc(>,  as  we 
leani  from  the  n'niarkHof  his  fiithei^in-Iaw  Ijaeliun, 
and  of  ScjM'vula,  in  the  iJe  Amicitia  (4,  7).     In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  «l 
the  piece,  Kutilius  iA  bupposc-d  to  have  been  visited 
Sm^rua  bv  Cicero  duriug  liib  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occauon  to  have  spent  eoiiie  days  in  Trf^ccV 
ing  the  porticuhirs  of  this  memormlile  convrnBt!"a. 
in  which  he  bad  taken  a  psrt,  to  hb  young  frani 
who  aften%ards  dedicated  the  De  Rrpobua  to  :3r 
person  who  was  his  travelling  eompanion  on  \\n 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  diseovcr  who  this  may  hsre 
been,  but  historical  eonaidenukmt  go  br  tn  prnv 
that  cither  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticos  was  the  indir>iiBl 
in  question.  {De  Hep.  i  8,  BrmL  22 ;  Mai,  trwf, 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Rirafh 
lica  was  given  to  the  world  is  nnkno«-n ;  it  ornill 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  a  r.  54,  ftr 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  t>r 
end  of  September  in  that  year  (ad  AH.  iv.  It;), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  Maro^ly  a  dsj 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  calh^  npoo  v» 
plead  for  some  dient  {ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  3) ;  on  thr 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expresciofl  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelias  with  Cioera,  while  tiie 
hitter  was  in  Cilicia  {ad  Fam.  Tiii.  1 ),  that  the 
**  politid  libri  **  were  in  general  drcuhitioii  in  tJ>e 
early  part  of  a  c.  51,  while  the  kngnage  nwi  ii 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  eicifl 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  abore  particular*  m 
gleaned  from  inddental  notices  dispersed  over  t^ 
writings  of  Cicero.  The  dialogues  thcmsehn.  si- 
though  known  to  have  been  in  existence  dsricf 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considerahir  hkr, 
had  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  ehded  tlie 
most  earnest  searelu  and  were  believed  to  ksvt 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  af  tbe 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Sdpionis,  extracted  eatiie 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  nndiy 
fraginents  quoted  by  grammarians  and  ecclesiastics, 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  St  Augnstin.  But 
in  the  year  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portinn  of  the  !oe^ 
sought-for  treasure,  which  bad  been  pansOIr 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  ^c 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.  A  full  hi&tor}-  of  this 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  monaster}'  of  Bobio  during  the  pontiikaie  of 
Paulos  v.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7thcennin-. 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rxne 
in  18*22,  and  will  be  found  in  most  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Although  what  has  htxn  thiu  nnexpcctedlv 
restored  to  light  is  in  itaelf  most  valuable,  ttt, 
conbidcred  as  a  whole,  the  work  pn^sents  a  rvi.v 
deformed  and  mutilated  asjjecL  These  iuiprrfi^^ 
tions  arise  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  pbre, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  from  the  1 1 9th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  ti* 
the  1 50th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  tairly  infirnd, 
over  sheetb  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disnpfK^urd.  saA 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pac^ 
leaving  exactly  'dtt'2  pages  entire  in  double  col  uar:s 
each  conhi^ting  of  tit'teen  lines.  In  the  stci-nd 
place,  it  must  bo  n*men)bercd  that  to  prejttre  sn 
ancient  MS.  for  the  n^ception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  mut>t  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  «a>h 
or  wni|)e  every  \apy.  separately,  and  that,  no  aiten- 
tiun  being  {taid  to  the  arningenient  of  ihes^  di»>j<-cti 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  Ite  shuriird 
together  in  utter  diM»rder,  and  whtde  li-avcs  wmi^d 
l>e  in  quenlly  rejected  altogether,  either  fr««m  brine 
decayed  or  fnmi  some  failure  in  the  deoiiinir  pn^- 
a'ss.  Accordingly,  in  the  |>iilinipsi>ht  in  qunticn 
the  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  original  wei\>  iu  the  ut- 
motit  confusiun,  and  gnat  care  was  requin-d  v**i 
only  iu  de(.i[>hering  the  faint  characters,  but  ixi  i^ 
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ttoring  the  proper  sequence  of  the  sheets.  Alto- 
gtpther,  after  a  ininate  calcnJation,  we  may  estimate 
that  bj  the  palimpsest  we  hare  regained  aboat 
one-fourth  of  the  wnole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  sources  be  added,  they  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  rery  large  well-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
skilled  in  palaeoffmphy  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  back  as  far  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  book,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pnges, 
vntii  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
•cmps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
■Lxth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  govemment,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
unat  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
aolred  to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
fiuhers  had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
liority  of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worthlessness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
reyvUie  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democratical,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Augustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  fiuDous  paradox  of  Cameades,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
general  education  and  moral  training. 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  cormpt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sole 
judffes  in  the  infancy  of  the  dty. 

We  can  iiardly  hazard  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  ei^ception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Scipionis,  in  which  Scipio  re- 
lates that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Maainissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  friture 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  faith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  Di- 
vinatione,  **  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsiraus— 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  tutaque  Periputeticorum 
fiuniiia  tractus  uberrime."  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
Ti.  3,  6,  7). 

The  Editio  Piinceps  of  the  recovered  De  Repub- 
lica was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  18*22,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  *^  La  R^ublique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d^apres  la  texte  inedit,  recemment  d^ouvert 
et  commente  par  M.  Mai,  biblioth6caire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  frun<jaise,  un  discours  prelimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  V  Acad^mie  frtin^aise,  ii  tomes,  Paris* 
Michaud,  1823." 

Literature  :■— F.  C.  Wol^  O&scrr.  Crii,  in  M.  TuU, 
Cic.  Oral,  pro  Soamroj  et  pro  TuUio^  et  librorum  JM 
Hep.  Froijm.  1824  ;  Zacharia,  Staatncis9en$cha/Uich» 
Ui^mchtunyen  iiber  Cioeroe  neu  aufyefundem»  Werh 
vom  Stadte^  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
translation  by  Bemardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

^.  De  LegilMi  Libri  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  miture,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  prefiwre,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  feet  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inftert«^d  in 
the  I>e  Diviruitione  (ii.  1 ),  nor  in  any  part  of  hit 
correspoudence  with  Atticus,  which  generally  cor 
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tains  some  account  of  the  literary  labours  in  which 
he  was  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  passages  where  a  reference  might  very  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  (e.g.  Tunc.  iv.  1,  Brut.  v. 
19),  while  the  expressions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  contiiining  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  bo  so  indistinct,  or  to  liave 
been  so  unfairly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  (e.  g.  (U  Ontt.  i. 
4'2,  ad  Att.  xiv.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  **  M. 
Tullius  ...  in  libro  de  legibus  primo,**  and  ** Cicero 
in  quinto  do  legibus,"  are  the  words  with  which 
Lactantius  {I)c  Opt/.  Dei^  i.)  and  Macrobius  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  tretitise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a' 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Kvcn  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  cerUiin  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quinlilian  (xii.  3),  "  M.  Tullius  non 
modo  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  coepe- 
rat,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  us, 
yet  the  word  cfH'perat  may  lie  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actiuil  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  pnl|iablo  upon  close  examination, 
tliat  some  p«)rtions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
{H)]iKhed,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traciKl  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  wliilo 
the  undertiiking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
niption  occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resiune  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp.  dc  Ijcjj.  i. 
Vt)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  l)eyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic rcmeilies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  silence  ol>- 
scrved  reganling  it  in  the  De  /Jiriiiaiionr^  the  Bra- 
/tM,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  if  it  Wiw  in  progress,  as  we 
shiill  see  is  very  proluible,  towards  the  close  of  h.  c. 
r>2,  wc  can  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  e]ii!>tles  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  arc  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, {H>rhaps,  of  both  iKMng  t«)getherat  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  l)issertation,  avoids 
the  olijtjction  altogether  by  RU|»p«»siiij;,that  the  df 
J^ifiLitu  wiis  not  written  until  after  the  dt-  Dirina- 
tioitt'^  but  from  what  is  wiid  Ik«1ow,  it  will  ai)|)ear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  :ic- 
tording  to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unii«  ce^sa^y. 

'J.  Since  we  fmd  in  the  work  allursions  to  thc^  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (ii.  1-,  iii.  1.*^),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  v;u:ancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (n.  c.  ."j^)  wjis 
known  at  Rome,  and  aUo  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17,  II.  c  3*J),  and  since  Cato  and  Ponqx^y  are 
l>oth  nsmied  as  alive  (iii.  18,  i.  3,  iii.  !)),  it  iH  nuini- 
fest  tiuit  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  year,  ».  c.  .52, 
and  the  btittle  of  Phanxilia,  li.  (.:.  4i;  ;  but  on  the 
<»ther  hand  this  e\idcnre  will  only  enable  us  to  ii«»- 
cide  that  tht;  drunui  was  coiii|M)si-d  alirr  tiu-  loih  of 
January,  u.  l.  .'i^,  the  (Li)    Mlicjk  Clo«tiu»  pLii::hi.-(i, 
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without  defining  uij  ■econd  limit  beiiiffe  wimii  ii 
must  hare  been  eompoted.  Whm,  h»«rv<ir.  \f 
remark  the  evident  bitU*meM  ni  spirit  di>T  4ir4 
towards  Clodiui  and  his  friendi,  tnp-tlier  wiik  m 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed.  dJMati»£Ktk(u  win 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (iL  16,  41,  iii.  9,  21).  m 
are  led  to  inppoee  Uutt  these  panRiaphs  vm 
penned  under  the  influence  of  IseUngi  nrceoiiv  ex* 
cited,  such  as  might  hare  been  imued  by  tbe  p» 
ceedingB  which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Mik 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  thai  the  4m 
of  the  action  of  the  dnma,  and  the  date  of  caBip> 
sition,  are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  iut  kt 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  c.  52. 

db  With  regard  to  the  namber  of  books  at  iw 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  then  v<n 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobios  (/.  c.)  qnocet  da 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  panir 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabriciua,  H  ularmaaa,  mk 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  juat  five ;  Gscrb 
argues  very  ingenioualy  that  there  moat  have  kca 
six  ;  Da  via  fixes  that  there  woe  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  LegibuM  resu  on  the 
of  nearly  all  the  MSSw  One  a 
Jure  Cicili  et  Ltyibutf  which  doubtleaa  aroae  £nait 
desire  to  include  the  aupposed  oontenta  of  tht  hw 
books.    (See  de  Lfig.  \vL  5  fin.  ;  OelL  L  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  thatCiosi 
never  finished  hia  work,  it  followa  that  it  was  a<4 
published  during  hia  life,  and,  thcre6«R^  iiMim  i 
unknown  to  hia  contemporaiies. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  iMi 
naturally  have  imagined  that  Una  waaaqsntiMif 
fact,  atTording  no  scope  for  reaauuing.  Nemtlirlea 
the  point  also  haa  b^n  keenly  debated.  TnrueiM 
in  one  commentary,  coiwiders  that  the  lini  fc« 
chapters  constitute  a  reguh&r  introduction,  but  U 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  iW 
abruptness  with  which  the  ciiuvcraatMm  opni 
maintained  that  tho  exordium  had  been  UmL  tfw 
reuz  and  Moser,  tho  most  judicioua  editoxii  aoi)! 
the  first  conclusion  of  Tuniebus. 

7.  In  all  that  rehites  to  external  forra  and  decs- 
ration  Plato  is  evidently  the  niddol,  and  the  vu.^ 
turn  throughout  is  most  clobO  nnd  accurate.  iU 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  tiuin  tbr  suriw: 
the  definitions,  the  propobitionk,  tlie  arjnimtiu  ^  i 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  iiuL:iedi4;>\r 
connected  with  Roman  hiw,  cm  be  tnued  ta  i.'i*  »■ 
hours  of  the  Stoics,  esi>eciully  to  the  ^vaUat  (tfftA 
the  ircpl  KoAoi;,  the  irepl  iuteuoawtii^  and  atM^t  ^ 
the  irff,\  VQiAJOV  of  Chrysippua;  for  the  few  frapu*':!' 
wliirh  have  been  preservwi  of  those  tnu'ts  arr  •!- 
suiiicient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  i'i«.vrudnito  £i 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  stinM*  \:\»aun 
did  little  more  tliaii  transhiU'  their  uonU.  L^rt.3 
the  {tussiiges  on  nia;;i»tntt4*s  the  idfu*  i4  1'*^^ 
Aristotle,  and  I'htsiphnistus  art'  preM>nietl  »t:  i  ui 
modifications  introduced  by  Diuu  (l)iiip.'Ui'9:;  i>xi 
Pan:u'tiuH.     (/A.-  Lt-'i.  iii.  (>.) 

H.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  divdu'f 
tra^-eil  in  one  of  the  o]HMiing  <.hapti*r^  (l.>,1'^ 
It  wan  intiMtdt-d  to  compn'hend  an  e\(»isiti<>L  ui'..< 
nature  of  juKtice  and  its  connexion  viiih  the  \^-*rt 
I  of  man,  an  cAnmination  of  the  Iuw»  by  uhuh  »:«l^ 
.  ought  to  l>e  governed,  and  a  n-viow  ut  the  d  :N  '■  » 
systems  of  legislation  which  luul  bccu  u>.i»i>U'u>> 
ditferent  nations. 

Accordiii>;ly,  in  the  first  l»ook  we  have  an  -.i.-- 

tigation  into  the  soura>s  of  ju>tice  and  vinu-      !• 

I  i»  lutd  down  ( 1),    That  th^-  iiod*  aie  iL.  oii.^..? 
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of  jnstiee ;  (2)  That  men,  being  bound 
ligetlier  by  a  oommnnity  of  fiiculties,  feelings,  and 
Awirri,  are  led  to  culliTate  social  union — and  hence 
iudoe,  urithout  which  social  union  could  not  exist. 
Thus  human  natuxe  is  a  second  source  of  justice. 
Bat  since  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
with  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
if  justice,  law  being  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
yBDci{4es.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
Wfoa  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
fini,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 

In  the  second  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
if  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
ti  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
§ni  called  to  the  kiws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
acred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
Merent  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  indu- 
ing the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform- 
■»e  of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
fkej  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests ; 
Ihe  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
if  ancient  rites ;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
inpnrity ;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
Ikuigs ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
A*  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
mencing with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
iiqtortance  of  their  functions  as  interpreters  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
In  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  shxdl  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
kowever,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  ail  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Roman  republic  What  remains  consists  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying tlie  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
tkirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 

C'nnm,  near  the  point  where  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
iria.  The  Editio  Princeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vols.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471 ;  see 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
1727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goercn/^  Leip.  1809,  8vo^  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankf.  1824,  8vo.,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  uf 
BiJce,  Leyden,  184'2, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most  recent 

3.  Ve  Jure  Civili  in  Artem  redigendo. 
A.  Gellius  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
Dt  Legibusy  bat  the  words  of  Gellius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  ^'C  Orclli's  Cicero 
vol  iv.  pt  ii  p.  478.  (Oell.  i.  22 ;  Quintil.  xiL  3. 
I  10 ;  Maerob.  vi  4 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iii  20.) 
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4.  Epistda  ad  Caesarem  de  RcpvUiea  ordinanda, 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xii.  40,)  written 
in  June,  b.  c.  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompui 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  failed  (iv>t§ou- 
XcvTtic(fy  saepe  oonor:  nihil  reperio).  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
(ad  Att  xiii.  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus (ad  AU.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust  (Ad  Att  xii.  51, 
52,  xiiL  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Philosophy  op  Morals. 

1.   De  Offums  Ubn  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  composed  and 
published  hite  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub'fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  tike  first  two  books,  the  irtpi 
KaB7iKovr6s  of  Panaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidonius,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  transited  ver> 
batim,  and  transited  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  huiguage  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistrv,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality tiian  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainly 
fonned  upon  the  model  of  the  ircpl  KoAriKovris 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  token  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject 
Wiien  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  houe$tum^  that  is,  good 
in  itself,  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  utile^  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  rcfiBrence  to  extcrmU  objects  ;  3.  What  course 
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wt  miiBt  pursue  when  iho  hoWitHm  and  tfie  uHf/i 
arc  at  variance.  Moreover,  the  homntHm  and  the 
utile  eAch  admit  of  degree  which  alno  faW  to  Lhc 
f  xniiiiiied  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highfsit.  The  gcnemf  plrin  b*niig  thui  sketch4Mi«  it 
h  (WHowed  out  by  a  discUMirm  of  the  Ibttr  eoi]«ii- 
luent  idemeutet  into  which  the  koHe9{»m  may  be 
resolved  :  a.  Sapieniia^  the  power  of  disci^niiiig 
truth ;  6.  JttsHtia  et  Benteftetntia^  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  aroond  us,  in  render- 
iTiij  to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preftcnring  con- 
tnictA  invjoLitf' ;  c,  Fo/*ft^it/o,  greatness  and  strength 
of  tniiid  %  d^  Dfmperantia,  the  faculty  of  duing  and 
■aying  everything  in  a  becoming  innnncr^  in  the 
proper  pirice,  and  to  the  proper  extent.  Each  of 
thews  ift  explained  at  lenpth,  and  the  book  close* 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  howstumy  that 
iiS  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conducl  it  honcMutn^  which  i«  to  be  pre- 
feffed  ai  snpcrior  {h<mt*Hm)  tn  the  other. 

The  second  book  it  devoted  to  the  ulih^  and 
cofiiidcrft  how  we  may  b#yit  conciliate  the  favour  of 
our  tfilow-men^  apply  it  to  our  oivn  rtdvancenienL, 
and  thu«  arrive  at  wenlth  nnd  public  distinction^ 
ciitnrging  prxruliarly  on  the  most  pure  and  jiidicioiis 
mode  of  displaying  litterality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gift*  or  by  aid  of  any  other  deircnption,  Thi*  Ib 
Bucceeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  u/i/if ahf$  pntsed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
cjire  of  the  puriMs,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
addled  on  the  coniporiAon  of  things  expedient  with 
tnch  other. 

]ti  the  third  book  it  ii  demanstmted  that  tbert 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  kuna- 
turn  and  the  uiilc ;  but  that  when  an  action  it 
riewcd  through  n  proper  raedium  the  kmestlum  will 
invurtablj  be  found  to  be  iniepanible  &om  the 
M/i/e  and  the  itiih  from  the  htme^um^  a  propomtioti 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  txiok  second,  but  is  here  fully  devebjjed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  naud»er  of  ditKi'ult  caAes 
an  then  stated,  which  iorve  as  exercises  in  the 
iipplifuiicm  of  the  rule*  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prouiiaent  place"  is  nssigtifd  to  the  story  of  lleguluA. 

'Jhc  FMitio  Princops  of  ibe  Ih  Oj/U'iu  i«  one  of 
the  oldest  tpeciRieiis  of  classical  typography  in 
exiinti'nce,  having  been  printed  nhmg  with  the 
J'lmtfiujni  by  Fu*t  and  SchJilTer  at  Mayence  in 
\\i\h  and  agniii  in  I4fjlfj.  both  in  snuiU4to.  Thei»c 
are  not  of  excessive  mrity,  and  occur  more  ffe» 
ipiently  ujKtn  vellinn  than  lapoti  psiper.  Next 
eumei  an  etlition  in  4to.«  witliout  date  or  tuutie  of 
jiluee  or  of  primer,  Imt  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  prx's*  of  Ulrit  Zell,  at  Cologne,  about  14G7, 
w  Inch  were  fallowed  bj  that  of  Ulric  Honn,  foL, 
Huttit',  UHB-!),  nbo  without  name  or  date,  thnt  of 
JSweynht-ym  and  Pnimarts,  Romei^  foL,  I -Hi  9,  of 
Viiidettu  de  Splm,  Venice,  fol,  1470,  and  of 
h;gge«.teyn,  Strasburg,  4to^  1770.  Many  of  these 
hnvi'  pi  von  ri*<T  to  lengthfued  controverfeies  nniaitg 
bibliographers,  the  sitbotuiiee  cif  which  will  t^ 
found  in  IHbdinV  '•Introduction  to  the  nasaic*,** 
hond^  1H27.  Among  the  almost  counties!^  editiom 
which  have  apf^eared  since  the  end  of  the  I5th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
linmswiek,  Bvo.,  17H*1,  which  t\r»%  presettteil  areidly 
pure  text  aad  ha*  l>een  ref»eatedly  reprinted  :  of 
(ienihurd,  Leipitig,  Hvo.,  l«ll  ;  and  nf  D*»it'r,  2 
vo[j,  Hvt,,,  '>>ipiigt  lUJO-'JI,  which  may  Ik:  mn- 
aidered  ••  tite  Wst. 

ititprnture  ;— -A.  Buscber,  Eikk>iM  Cictrvniuaa- 
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Lii*ri  If^  Hamb.  IGIO;  R.  Ci.  ]l«tW  Ckm  4t 
O^iiis  in  tfrt^  Mwnptctm^  llatU  1^3 1  TWi^n*^ 
I'rim'ip,  phtL  fn/'f.  <  t%afr<mm  Ci^^  X^ykm^  lll^t 

and  the  remarks  which  M^nm^anv 
of  Oarve,  of  which  «  mMk  tAiikm  ' 
at  Brcska  in  1819. 

%  De  VirtmiAtm, 

This  work,  if  it  fv^r  eifi*t*4^ 
bf^ing  certain,  oiw-; 
of  supplement  tn 

oddi-'d  a  tmct,  ir«^.  ^-^  -w^.  *-  »-.= 
in  Zaufhar,  FrofAel.  thmmemi*  I* 
p.  1U6.J 

3.  CulQ  Miijor  a.  Dt  * 

Tim  little  tmct,  dAwn  up  ai  ihmmtidm,*, 
45  or  the  coramenoeinflit  of  a.  cv  44,  iir  lit  p» 
pose  of  poitttitif  out  how  tlie  Imrdta  «l  iM  ^ 
may  be  most  easily  inpported,  i«  adiwrf  H 
AtLicua,  who  was  now  in  bti  aUt^-f^lilk  f«% 
while  Cicero  himself  w%i  in  hia  aii.lj  wwrni  m 
«ixty-third.  It  Is  Amt  mentjoned  ai  a  ItfM 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  1  Mh  of  Hmf*  iw  C II 
{od  Att.  xiv.  21,  cotnp.  x\iu  11>,  «isi  ii  iMi 
fip«:»ken  of  as  t\sttAy  m  the  liaada  of  Hi  MmL 
In  the  §hort  ititrodnctoiy  dialogue,  8ct{m  Kmk 
amis  and  I.Ao!ius  are  inppo«#d  to  lui?*  p^  a  ndi 
during  the  eonsuUhip  of  T.  Quinctioa  FhaiHiM 
aTid  M/  Acilius  B;dbaa  (a.  t^  150;  na  c.4  vl 
Hi)  to  Cato  the  crns«)r,  al  that  tiiaa  114  jmmM. 
Beholding  with  odminition  th«  actinlj  rf  irff 
and  chceifulneM  of  mind  which  he  dicpkjalk  «fc»f 
re<)nest  biro  to  pint  out  hy  vlaat  oiAai  lia 
weight  of  incrensing  y<*afii  tttskj  bt>  ismI  a»lf 
borne.  Cato  willtngtv  compUeai^  and  omBomtm^ 
diitertation  in  whien  M  iceka  to  dm— tnili><» 
unreasonable  are  tlie  cnimplainit  oaaal^  aiyid  i» 
garding  the  fniseries  which  atlpixl  tb»  ddat^ft 
protracted  life.  The  four  principaJ  obyaetkaasa 
staled  and  refuted  in  regular  ^ottmmkmL.  3l  • 
held  that  old  age  b  wreichcd,  L  BMttn»flf» 
capacitates  men  for  active  Iwiiiwita  %  9l  IfaiBapi 
rend»^r«  the  body  feebls ;  ft>  Beomia  b  difflaa 
them  tff  the  enjoyment  of  alm.ist  alt  ptsMnst 
4.  llecatife  it  hemldt  the  tir-r  «!  ^mlL 

The  first  three  are  met  by  ;  vaaifteif 

many  itbi^trirtus  peraonagei  m  wnutn  latA  Hfi'^i* 
Tint  attended  by  any  of  tJiettB  efila,  by  i 
fiuch  pntntion«  are  not  real  imi 
foriuuea,  and  that  if  the  Fcliih  Ibr  I 
is  tout,  otlier  di?ii«ht*  af  i 
staittijU  chamct^-r  te*!     THa  t 

je«tiou   is  encoti  riiorp  li^ill;f« 

eloquent  dectartitii")  v\n*  ihl- ctiiaf  InnJMn 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  phtlaanafcair  wnmm^tm^ 
conviction,  that  it  i»di«nlaa  laa  wmt  ttpaaaaA  d 
deatl^  tliat  is,  the  n«iaf  appmaah  of 
when  the  ioid  tisall  be  ndeaaad  ftttm  km  i 
connexinn   witJ*   the  body,  aiu 
upon  Uie  {ittths  of  immortality. 

This  pi*'-  '  ■'    »—   *  ' 

as  oTie  of  1  'ni]  aiwyii  I 

«*d  to  uj  h\  iHty  of  tta  I 

the  livelines*  •♦!  ilw*  lil- 
senliments,  and  the  i^i>  h  ^M  i 
nf  the  atmng  mindfsl  lait   ^-i}iiat«4 
\f%\\%  old  mitti  is  nuiintainedf  biva  ( 
apphuise.     But  however  pb^a^itit?  iKi-  niwiMa  kaa 
presieutiKi  tu  us,  every  ona  tti  lint  h  is 
a  fiuicy  skctih,  uol  ibe  tsiw                   i  a  sini 
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Ifora  natare.  Tn  feet  the  whule  treatise  is  a  tissue 
of  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
b  the  same  tone  of  extravagance  on  the  opposite 
tide  by  Juvenal  in  hit  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
•bo  is  bod,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
caaes  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
1^  does  incapiicitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
kea  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  bhmt 
tke  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
isetly  fair  style  of  argiunent  to  maintain  that  these 
tfe  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
o  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
ew  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
leen  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
dca,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
Dhios,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c  1 ) ;  much  has  been 
zanv'lated  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  cc  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
^economics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
■uaage  uith  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
m  derived  from  the^Timaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
PkaedruA,  and  the  Menon  (see  Kuhner,  p.  116), 
■ad  aome  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
tibia  diseases  of  young  men  (c  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
li  must  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rifpd  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
ponnded  have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
■at  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.    (Kuhner,  /.  c) 

Tbe  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cato  Major 
wen  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  Brst  three  by 
Ulric  ZelL,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Ilomborch, 
tlie  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhoeraen,  not  one  of  which 
bears  a  date,  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
tiian  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweyuheym 
and  Paunartz,  which  contains  the  De  SeneciiUe, 
[See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  best  modem  editions 
■le  those  of  Oerahard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
abo,  Leipzig,  Svo.,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1830. 

4.  LaeUut  i.  De  Amkitia. 

This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
•enred  entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
steadfast  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
and  Laelius  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
cttliariy  fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
enltivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  heart 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  phice  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Africanus  (ii.  c.  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Soievola 
to  Cicero.  Laelius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
be  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  mond  virtues, 
and  lays  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantagcH>us.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart  In  giving 
fitll  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  PUto;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon afforded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Theo- 
phrastus  irtpL  ^iklas^  and  some  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippus  ir«pl  ^tAlor 
and  ir«pl  Toi;  ZiKd^tw,  (Kuhner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Job.  GuldenschafF,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modem 
editions  are  those  of  Oerahard,  Leipzig,  Svo.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12mo.  1828. 

6.  De  Gloria  Libri  //. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  B.  c.  44.  A  few  words  only  haring  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  Zito 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Giustiuiani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manutius  and  Jorius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  EjcUio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refiited  bv  Tiraboschi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli's  Ci- 
cero, vol  iv.  pt  il  p.  487;  Ck.iUOff:u,9.adAtL 
XV.  27,  xri.  2.) 

6.  De  Consolatione  s.  De  Luctu  minuendo. 
This  treatise  was  written  b.  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  pursuits. 
We  leara  from  Pliny  (praef.  //.M),  that  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  piesen-ed 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli's 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt  il  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  Coiuolaiio  Cic^ 
ronis  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic.  ad 
AU,  xil  20,  2a,  TuMid,  iiL  28,  3^;  Augustin,  de 
Civ,  Dei,  xix.  4 ;  Hieron.  Epitaph,  Nepot,) 

D.    SpICULATIVS  PHILOaOPUY. 

1.  Academioorum  Libri  //. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 

the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 

somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understood 

before  we  can  explain  the  rektive  position  of  thoie 
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portions  of  it  which  have  liceii  transmitted  to  mo- 
dem times.  By  comparing  carefully  n  series  of 
letters  written  to  Atticus  in  the  course  of  B.  c  45 
{ad  Att,  xiii.  32, 12-14, 16,  18, 19,  21-23, 25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  llorten- 
sius  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  LucuIIus.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc- 
tions were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucullus.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conviction  that 
Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  have  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
Btnisc  philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  {Ad.  Att.  xiii.  16.)  Imme- 
diaU'ly  after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  VaiTo  was  much  offended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tonots  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undorttwk  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  conUiining  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  tirst  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition  ;  the  other,  containing  4.0  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  {ad 
Att.  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
Ltwufius.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Augustin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  {ad  Att.  xiii.  32);  that  the 
srcond  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency— **Libri  quidem.  ita  exicrunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  <pi\avrla  decipit),  ut  in  tiili  genere 
ne  apud  Graecos  quidem  simile  quidquam" — was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  {ad  Att. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  De  Finibus  (xiii.  19)  ;  and  that 
it  wtis  actualljHin  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  ides  of  August,  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Goercnz  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  AcademuxL,  and  that 
the  appirllation  Academkae  Quaestionc4^  or  Acadf- 
nn'cae  Duputatiotien^  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  altogether 
inappropriate. 

The  ohjtct  proposed  was,  to  give  on  accurate 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  prognw  of  the  AmUanc 
Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modi&axiau 
introduced  by  ■ucceasiTe  profeMon,  and  to  dmon- 
stTBte  the  Buperiorit  J  of  the  principlea  of  the  Nrv 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  tW 
Old  Acaidemy,  as  advocated  bj  Antiochus  of  Aws- 
lon.  It  is  manifestly  impossiUe,  nnder  exiitiof 
circumstances,  to  determine  with  orrtaintT  ts* 
amount  of  difference  between  the  two  edimk 
That  there  was  a  considerable  diffrmice  is  cnua, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  imrtaaee  ss- 
duced  to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  hecssse  ht 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keepiap  wi'Jk 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  r;r- 
sentcd  as  discussing  them,  still  the  dirismi  of  tW 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  sme  m- 
portant  change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  tk 
substance  of  the  subjectrmatter.  We  are,  BMcove^ 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  weiv  oautisd. 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  editiiv.  il> 
though  more  concise  than  the  two  of  tiw  fine 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  linlliHi 
{sptetididiora^  breviora,  meliora).  It  is  proUic 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  thtr  prbi| 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  difintt 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  grew  out  of  each 
other  in  succession,  was  occupied  »'ith  a  4rtsiU 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  CarneadM,  j«t 
OS  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  s  cntaa 
extent  by  Cicero  himself,  form  the  leadmg  tiwu 
of  the  second.  What  remains  of  the  firrt  busk  d 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  ihst  il 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  opaitci 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  r- 
garded  as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiochsik 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  his  youth  Rcetrni 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.  The  tetni 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inqaiij  itta 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  ml 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  appears  to  hn 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  b  n 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  thiri 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  and  cksr 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  tfaoe^ 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Cameades  and  Philo.  Such  is  tk 
opinion  of  Goerenz,  and  although  it  does  not  d- 
mit  of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  ia  it- 
self, and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  hints  sai 
indications  which  appear  in  those  portions  of  tif 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  the  Catulus  was  the  villa  of  t^ai 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  /.McuUma  i«  topper: 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hort«ro«-i* 
near  BaulL  The  dialogues  of  the  »ec<»id  edit»<s 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro ;  bot«  si  vr 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  bT 
Nonius  Marcellus,  the  parties  repaired  durinc  tW 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  the  Lc* 
crine  lake. 

The  Kditio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  coQer&ia 
of  Cicero^s  philosophical  works  printed  in  *2  *«'v 
foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannanz,  Rome,  1471, 
see  above,  p.  7 1 9,  b.  I'he  edition  of  Davis,  CsdKi 
8vo.  1725,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  for  sm; 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  ts  now  sc}*"" 
seded  by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leipzig,  8vo.  !«.*. 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edititm  of  the  phi> 
Rophical  works  of  Cicero;  and  of  Orelli,  Larut^ 
8vo.  18J7 
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2.  De  PSnibitt  BonoruM  ct  Malorum  Lihri  V. 

A  series  of  dudogueft  dedicated  to  M.  Bnitiis,  in 
which  the  opinioTis  of  the  Grecian  school*,  especi- 
•Ily  of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tKics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  finU^ 
•bject,  or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts, 
denrea,  and  actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
llie  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — are 
expounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
ii  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doetrinea  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ao- 
comte  impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities ;  but,  from  the 
tbatmse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investigated, 
•nd  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
diffident  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
bo  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
Boot  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  con%-erBations  are  not  supposed  to  have 
keen  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
piece,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
01^ this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  {udAtL 
kbL  19),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
pnmiinent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors. 
It  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  a»- 
rijgned,  were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
pracaation  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
BBwn  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
recters  which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
■■PP**^"Jf  (dfnAoTiJwirror,  id  /are  puiaram^  cut 
AIL  L  c),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
fimnen  are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
leeond,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
itudy  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates 
ibr  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
place  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
rius Triarius,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man- 
litts  Torquatus,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
dect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
ciicmnstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
Id  the  close  of  the  year  b.  a  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (ii.  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cicero,  .heing 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  system  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
raras  and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
if^Sonj,  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misanderBtood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
be  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
Dond  book,  sets  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  Lucollns  in  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controversy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
Deintains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripa- 
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tetics ;  that  the  diifrrences  were  merely  verba],  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  groat  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  b.  c  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1 )  to 
the  famous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  w^hich 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  a  c.  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  his  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709, b.]  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself  his  brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  Academia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Aris- 
totle and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  carry  this  lost  dialogue  back  to  his  youthful 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men. M.  Bnitiis  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  bis  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus, although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occ»* 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Ciodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken. (See  Goerenz,  introd.  xix.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
phiined,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbo  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  \f«nocceus  and  his  wtpl 
Kvptwy  8o(£y,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  words 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated ; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phacdrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
aippus  ir«p2  rmi  koKoO  koI  t^$  i)8<ik^t  and  from  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posi****** — 
[see  above,  p.  7 09,  b.  ] ;  the  Stoical  doctrine! 
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third  were  taken  from  Zeiio,  from  Diogenei,  and 
from  Chrysippu*  wtpl  rtkwy;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Cai^ 
neades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fiflh 
are  from  Arititotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  explained 
and  enlar|f|[ed  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  arc  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotua  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  are  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  AntiochuB.  {AcaeU 
ii.  3G.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  vriva  compl'jted  and  published,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
"duo  m:igna  (rwrdyfiaTa  absolvi"  (<«/  Att,  xiL 
45,  11th  June,  b.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  I)e  Finibus  and  the 
Acadvmica.  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oc- 
curst  until  the  27th  of  .lune,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  (xiii.  3*2,)  we  And  "^Toniuatus  Romae  est. 
^lisi  ut  tibi  daretnr,^*  where  TorqtuUua  denotes 
the  first  book.  On  the  24th  of  July  {ad  Att, 
xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
**  Nunc  iUam  ir«pl  rtKuif  ffvmalif,  sane  mihi  pro- 
batam,  Bnito,  ut  tibi  placuit,  despondimus.^*  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  ^  Ita  confeci  quin- 
que  libros  wtpl  r€\£v,  ut  Epicurca  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Cntoni,  wtpnrartrriKd  M.  Pisoui  darem. 
^A^YlKoniinrrov  id  fore  putaram,  quod  omnes  illi 
dcoesserant*^  (<pl  Att,  xiii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  de»i»atched  only  two  days  afterwards 
{ad  Att.  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  binds  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  obtiiined  a  copy  of  the  fifth  l)ook,  while 
the  widow  Cucrellia,  in  her  philosophic  zeal,  had 
ctmtrived  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  coropluins  of  tliis  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  sliould  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  iMscame  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond pLice,  )>ecausc  he  hiid  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  drbirous  to  insert  bo- 
fore  tiiially  dibmiti<»ing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  funnal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  ptiid  a 
visit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  {ml  Att.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  res]>(.>cts  fn)m  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singuhir  varia- 
tions and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.  (See  Goerenz.  praef.  p. 
xiv.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  phu'c  or  printer,  but  is  b«'lioved  to  have 
a[)pean*d  at  Cologne,  fnun  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  I4(i7,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joiuines  ex  Colonia,  4to.,  Venice,  1471*  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  (Ivo.,  C^ubridge^  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  fwqucntly  reprinted, 
but  is  now  suj)en>oded  by  those  of  lUth,  Hal.  Sax. 
Hvo.,  iaU4  ;of  Goen^iz,  Ix;ipz.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  tiiird  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Li>ipz.  8vo.,  1831 ;  and,  hibt  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  Tusculanarum  Dufj)uiationem  Lihri  V, 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tui>cul:inuni  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  cerUiin  occ;i- 
sion,  soon  after  the  depjirture  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
Ternment  of  Gaul  (u.  c.  40),  re«iue8U*d  one  of  tin- 
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numerouB  circle  of  fiiendi  apd  Tuiton  by  vkeab 
was  surrounded,  to  propose  some  mbject  fat  drbM 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  eiaauiirM  be  at  « 
walked  about.  Tbeee  ezerasee  wen  wntiaorff^ 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  exbusirj 
at  each  succetuTe  confierenee.  There  it  an  uw 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  eoUection  ef  4k> 
gues,  for  the  antagoniat  ia  thronghoat  vavoxme^ 
and  is  not  inTetted  with  any  iifo  or  indiTidaalhr. 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  atimw  who  brings  fcrwl 
a  succession  of  propontions  which  are  bowled  dw«i 
by  Cicero  as  fast  at  thej  are  aet  up.  This  pen*- 
age  is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  liit«r  i, 
and  editors  have  amused  themaeWea  by  qauT^Dkc 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  which  they  ben 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Aiiiema,  AdiacBUt 
Auditor^  and  to  forth.  There  ia  little  rega  ir 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  vasacuallj 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  hiAanil 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  coalie  ^ 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circinnstsms 
to  determine  the  question  within  veiy  nanovUadi 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  «i 
have  a  reference  to  the  Z>0  Pmibtu  whidi  vis  M 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  m.c.  4^ 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  iaSjaa 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  foklovuf 
year  {ad  Att,  xt.  24),  and  must  oonsequentlj  hn 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  B.  c:  44,  matt  tos 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  jost  st  '^ 
time  when  the  Aeademioa  were  oompfetnl  (<ai  iA 
xiii.  32).  SchuU  ( Proleg.)  has  satis&ctorilr  \Kuai 
that  Tutcutaaae  LHapuiatumet  is  the  true  tide,  mi 
not  Tuaailanae  Quaedionet  aa  a  few  MSS.  hsf  e  iL 

The  first  book  treaU  of  the  wisdom  of  deifiBf 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  oonsuM 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whcihff 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortaL  This  leads  ts  ■ 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  •  » 
view  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  diffetcat  pUs' 
sophers  with  regard  to  the  souL  The  aigoBCtfi 
for  its  immortality  axe  derived  chiefly  bam  tk 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  especially  Boi 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endnninoe  of  psia,  a 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Ah>to,  aai 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opi^Mtiua  M 
Aristippus  and  Epicures,  who  held  ii  to  far  tas 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronj'mus  of  Rhodes,  whoplsni 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  tk 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  beloiigiug  to  diJtf' 
ent  schools,  who  agreed  that  pain  was  an  ctu.  si- 
though  not  the  greatest  of  evils.  Here  everriui 
is  tiiken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  «-ise  man  a 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  P^ 
ripatetics,  of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyreuaici,  and  *i 
Crantor,  being  exjuuined  in  tum«  and  wei^!tf« 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wantinj^  Tat 
authorities  chictly  consulted  appear  to  have  bed 
Chrj'sippus,  Cleanthcs,  Cleitomachua,  Antiochai  ^ 
Asailon,  Cameades,  and  Epicurus  wcpl  W^Mrf. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  wbek 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  thai  ^ 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  ail  mentsl  h^ 
quietude  {animi  p^rlurbatiome).  We  have  (im  • 
curious  dasvification  of  perturbations  in  whicb  t^ 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  KUrfii 
are  carefully  aniUysed  and  defined  accoidic^  to  tM 
discipline  of  the  Porch  ;  and,  after  a  lev  mcru 
u|K>n  the  main  proposition,  wc  hud  a  long  mist  m 
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EhA  bett  tiMittii  off  timqaitliiitig  the  hoiul,  imd  for 
ii^rix^  it  a^uiwl  Uie  attacks  of  all  thoae  fxis»ionf^ 
ad  deuiM  w-hieh  ntiwt  be  rcgnitled  ai  diBeaseii  of 
jhfC  nitiMi.  Here  again  the  Stoica,  and  efpeciAllj 
Bd  Ckryiippuft,  are  chi«tly  folio wed«ii.Etboiitgh 
llinti  can  be  tiaced  to  An«totle^  Plaio,  and 
iwo  to  the  Pythagoreani, 

The  fifth  book  con  tain  ■  a  reply  in  t!ii?  Rffimmtivf? 
to  the  question,  whetfaor  virtue  is  in  itwlf  sufficitfnt 
It  BiMcire  iia|»piiieM,  tbiu  earning  out  tij  iu  full  ex- 
iMi  iJwgfBiid  manddf^gniaof  the  Stoic»  in  oppi^sitk^n 
loafifiad  viewt  of  tlie  Pi:ripAU-tic»  and 
Tb«  malerialii  fisr  thii  tectii^n  were 
by  Plata,  Aiistottei  Tke*iphra*tu«i  Xeno- 
8»eutippiu,  Polrfno^  Caratraden,  and  the 
(t.  12,  13,  1«,17.) 
v'Aliboiifti  each  of  thc*«e  five  bookt  ii  complete 
pMa  wkf  and  indr()dident  of  the  rcAt,  yet  w(> 
rift  fawltlMid  to  adopt  thf"  hypothf'trc  of  (>Iiv«tf  thiU 
bey  vrere  drawn  up  nnd  digested  accortling  to  a 
r  and  well-inmgincd  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
ta  connexion  with  each  other  at  forming^  one 
whole.  In  faclt  all  the  reason  in «;«  con- 
to  one  point.  They  all  act  in  uniioii  to  de- 
ofi«i  pcwitioQ—tbat  taan  pofisesM's  x^  itlitn  himself 
iHvuu  of  tecunng  his  own  luipptnett.  To  make 
eridcot  it  was  neoMMiy  lo  expose  the  folly  of 
sii&rma,  and  the  woakness  of  those  ansniliintB 
bj  whicli  tranqiiiitit}'  is  scared  away  frtmi  the  hn- 
Mitt0  bowLtitu  Hrnci%  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  Umt 
wi  paitL,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignomnce  and 
V  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatrwi,  with  Uio 
b  nrrnf  of  desires  and  passion«  which  excite 
tttinuJu,  aie  treated  as  mere  viiionorj'  wnmb- 
tiiil  fbimt  which  the  sage  can  dift&ipat<]  by  a  ri- 
of  hii  will. 

I  DisiiatBtians  are  certainly  inferior 

[ite  leaniin|»  in  subtle  reasoning,  itod  in 

ly  finished  eoni{>OKitton,  to  the  JitMli>mii^ 

>D»  f^mUfUM,  ftnd  the  Ih  Oj^cti* ;  yet  no  one 

the  philuAophical  etmy^  of  Cicero  it  more 

ly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduttion  to 

■todies,  on  account  of  the  eA*y,  fiiniiliar,  and 

mii  langunge  in  which  the  idfat  are  cx- 

aod  the  liveliness  imported  to  euch  of  the 

«•  by  the  numemu*  entertaining  nnd  apt 

ions,  many  of  which  bneinj?  poetical  tjuota- 

the  rarlier  bards^  are  in  t  hem  se]  ves  h  igh  ly 

to  the  granuQAriaa  and  the  hi^tonnn  of 

Certainly  tio  work  has  ever  been  more 

Ij,   periiapa  extiXT^ganily,   admired. 

IS,  afler  aicribing  to  it  every  conceiTable  ex- 

ice  Ituth  in  matter  and  maimer,  declares  his 

iction,  that  the  author  wa*  directly  inspired 

rn,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  hi* 

liaie  been  of  the  saine  quality  with  that 

Jiiio  Prineept  wai  printed  «t  Rome  by 
n,  4 to.,  MSQ",  the  second  bj  Oering, 
and  Fribnrg,  fol,  Paris,  about  'U7!*  fol- 
by  seven!  otben  in  the  K^th  century.  Of 
I  e4itioni|  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
;  the  emendation B  of  Bentley,  was  long 
tied  and  was  fteqnently  tt^printed,  but  it 
■sW  mipeneded  by  those  of  Rath,  llul.  8vo^  1  ms  ; 
flf  OmU«  indttding  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
rith  n  reUectinti  of  the  Iwjst  comtncntarieji,  Zuricli, 
8tci.«  IS'2!'t  tif  Kuhner,  Jenae,  fivo.  1829,  secern d 
iH35;  and  of  Moser,  tlannov.,  3  vols. 
-37 1   which  is  the  must  complete  of 
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six  favourite  Piimd«x<*s  «f  the  Stoics  explained 
in  famiJinr  iLlnglm^^e,  d<'f<*ndf'd  by  popular  arva* 
meiits,  and  illuBtmted  occii*i£>nally  by  examplefl 
derived  from  contenipnmry  history,  by  which 
mL"cin»  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Cnuans,  Horiensius,  and  Lucultuis  and  for 
vehement  deckmation  againat  Clodius*  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
suihor  Tie  wed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  Jm  tP^prii  (**  Ego  vero,  ilia  ip*a,  quae  tix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  probantj  ludens  con< 
jfci  in  c««uniiiie9  locos,  prae/V^  for  the  propo«* 
tions  are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  lupported  are  palpa- 
bly iin&atiifactory  and  illogical,  reiiotving  theQi> 
sclvi's  into  a  jagghs  with  words,  or  into  induction 
mting  upon  one  or  two  particubr  ca*es.  The 
theorems  enunciated  for  diMnunntnition  are,  l.That 
which  is  luor.illy  fair  (ri  tta\6y]  h  alone  good 
{dya96tfy  2.  Virtue  alone  is  rtMjuiaile  to  wcure 
hctppine^.  .3.  Good  and  evil  dcedi  admit  nf  uo 
dfgrees,  i  e,  all  cri?nen  are  etiunlly  licinoiiii,  all  Tir* 
tnous  actions  equally  meritorious,  4,  Kvery  fuol 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave,  6,  The 
wise  man  alone  ts  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addmiaed  to  M.  Bnitus, 
mufit  hnre  been  written  early  in  it.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  uf  in  such  terms  that  xs-v  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive^  or  at  all  events  that  intdll* 
gence  of  his  kte  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  alUinion  to  the  Ik  Clarit 
Oratonbus  OS  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  h  ml  led  a  **  parvuni 
opusculum,**  the  result  of  studies  pniseciiUd  during 
the  bhnrter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ing in  which  the  Bruin*  Ifmd  been  prepared,  it  it 
equally  certiun  that  the  fourth  paradox  b<^>an  de- 
cisire  evidence  of  having  been  cnmpscd  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (h.  c*  5*2),  and  tho  ^ixth  before 
the  death  of  C'nusus  (ik  r.  53).  Hence  we  moat 
conclude  that  t 'ia^ro,  soon  after  his  urrival  at  Eomd 
from  Bnindusium,  aniuspd  himself  by  adding  to  i 
seriea  of  rhetorical  tritles  commenced  some  yeafs 
before,  and  then  despoichcd  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Faiadoxa  was  prints 
cd  along  with  the  Dr  OlficiU^  by  Fu«t  and  Sch^'flTeft 
at  Mayt'HCf^,  4ta„  14G5,  and  reprinted  at  the  some 
place  by  Fust  and  Oemshem,  foL,  U66.  They 
were  pubtinhed  along  with  the  D&  OffidiM^  Da 
A3niettut,  nnd  De  Stnettutf,  hy  Swcyuhi-ym  and 
Pnnnartz,  4to.,  Rome,  I4fj9  ;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somnium  Sct'itiouig^  by  Vindcljn 
de  Spira,  Venice,  4 to.,  1470  ;  Iwudes  which  there 
lire  a  %'ery  great  niunber  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  ITith  century.  The  most  useful  cditionf 
are  those  of  Wetiel,  Bvo.,  Ligititx,  l«OC,  and  of 
Oernhiird,  8vo.,  I^'ipt.  !K19,  the  ftim»er  containing 
alM)  the  Ik  Seneciiii4}  and  t!io  I^-  Amidlut^  the 
latter  the  lk<  Sewdule,  The  Aimr/oja  wi-re  p#*^i- 
lifthed  M'paratcly  by  Borgfr»,  8vo,  U^drn,  182(». 

5*  /fori0'ntiua  i.  De  i*hilo»npkitu 
A  d^lor^iip  in  pmise  of  pltilonapliy,  drawn  up 
for  the  pui^posc  of  recommending  snrh  punswtt*  to 
the  Romans,     Hortensius   ^ 
prednttng  the   study  and 

claims  of  eloquence  i  bis  «trg  .  •  ■•.■..'■■{ 

^  u 
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l>y  Q.  Lutatius  Catiiluv  L.  Licltiiii&  Lncallan,  Bal- 
bui  the  Stoic,  Cicpro  himwlf,  aiid  perhap*  other 
peiiK)nage&.  Tkt  work  was  im>iii posed  and  pub- 
lifthed  E.  c  45,  immcdmtely  bi^fore  the  Academics, 
but  the  mingiiiarj-  GonTcreation  must  have  been 
tuppo^d  to  haife  been  held  at  sojne  period  earlier 
tluia  B.  c*  60j  the  year  in  which  Catulu*  died.  A 
eonjiidenble  titunber  of  unimportant  fragments 
liavc  been  preterm  ed  by  St  August  in,  whoae  ad- 
inirftli<Mi  it  ^xpre&«^d  in  langutige  profanely  hrpor- 
bolicilf  And  by  the  gnunrmmanJk  Thei>«*  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
«nd  ane  given  iii  Orelli's  Cicero,  voL  ir.  pt.  ii,  pp. 
47fl — 166.  (Cic,  JcDhin.  iL  1,  7W«t  ii.  2.) 
€.  Timamit  s.  Dc  Unirtrso, 

We  pOMew  a  fbiginent  of  a  tranRlatiun  of  P1at<i\ 
Tiuineiifi,  executed  after  the  conipletian  of  the 
Academics,  as  we  leam  from  tho  prooeinium.  It 
extends  fmm  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  &■  fiir  as  p*  54,  and  aflbrdi  a  curio  us  spe- 
cimen of  the  careleii  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicepo  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  ongintils.  It  was  firiit  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweyiiiieym  and  Pannarra,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  14B5.  It 
is  giv«n  in  Orelli*»  Cicrrot  vol.  iv»  pt,  li.  pp.  493 
—513. 

7.  Protagoras  ex  Plalone, 
A  tranntntion  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  waK  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
m^m  to  luive  been  preserved  by  Priacian  on  Do- 
natuB,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli's  CVcstro,  vol. 
il  pt  ii.  p.  477.  (CoDip.  Cic,  de  C^.  iL  24  j 
QtdntiL  X.  5.  f  2.) 

E.  Thbqlooy. 

1 .  Df  Ntitura  Dt«mm  iMttl  ITt. 
Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Bnitos  b 
which  ^e  speculations  of  the  Epicuresins  and  the 
Stoica  oti  the  ext^teuee,  attrihutes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fiilly  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  dtsbato  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  optniona  entertaini*d 
upon  these  topics  by  the  most  celchmted  philoso- 
phen.  The  number  of  sects  and  of  iudivlduaU 
enumerated  ia  to  greats  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  i*  to  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  tliat  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  fur  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  be  lavishes  bo  prafusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manukd  or  summary,  tiich  as  w^ere  doubltess  ecim- 
pUed  by  the  preceptors  of  tliose  day*  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
diRertfOt  schools  pre^intt'd  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigortius  understanding  and  varied 
leAniing  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  th«4  tiiateriali  may  have  been  collected 
by  degree*,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinar)'  nspidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  puhlishod  immediately  aftef  the 
TiiicuUn  Dinpuiaiiuni,  aiid  immediately  before  the 
Ik  Dii'ihtjitii'u*  (</i'  Dti\  ii.  I )«  ax^d  that  the  n  hole 
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tbiec  appeared  tn  tbe  earir  |»ift  of  lie.  41.    7U 

Imaginary  convf nation  is   wsffftmA  la  lia»«  ^tm 

held  in  Uie  preaence  of  Cieen^  wmmi/tAtm  siail 

the  year  a.  c.  7^,  at  the  honae  «l  C  km^m 

Cotia,  the  pontifex  maxjioaa  (ca«aal  ft.e7H«^ 

well  tuslaina  the  part  of  a  ^  Kvw  Ai 

attacking  and  overthrowing  tlia 

without  adviincii>g  any  dnama  af  kia  wm, 

the  discipline  of  th«  Pordi*  iiiis«4  ay 

with  much  that  bclanga  tvlliar  ta 

tatle,    is    developed    with 

power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balhus,  tJbfe  jfmf^  ff 

tins,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Cranlrn  are 

supported  by  VeUeisi  (trib.  pleb.   is.  C  9tj 

occupies  bimtetf  moie  in  ridiculing  thr 

of  d)0erent  schools  than  in  any  lalMiisir4 

of  those  espoused  by  bimsell     Aceof4in|lj,  Ii  As 

first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  vpaa  ralaai 

the  Stoics ;  he  then  adTerta  bticAj  la  iIm  daali 

of  no  leas  than  27  of  the  moat  fiunaaafkJbi^ii^ 

commeticiitg  with  Thalea  of  Mikcai  aai  ^h| 

with  Diogejies  of  Babylon,  chatadifii^  llflbfi 

many  cases  not  unjustly,  aa  littla  lifMWli^i 

dreams  of  madmen,  the  fisblea  of  faiik  m  At 

superstitions  of  the  vulgar.     Pfeaiimi  ea  fav  ttl 

motley  crew   to   Epicoroa,    ha    pnaimB  !■ 

worthy  of  all  praise^  firat,  because  k«  alsat  j/bai 

the  argument  for  the  exittatMe  of  g«4s  wfm  H 

proper  and  only  firm  basia, — tha  hAd 

hy  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  taaaklad; 

beoiuso  he  assigned  to  then  ihmx  laal 

huppiric*v  immortality,  apathy ; 

ii&  dwelling  within  themselves,  ause^pllhla^ 

pleasure   nor  pain   from   withont* 

benefits  and  inflicting   no  evils  aa 

objects  of  honour  and  worship  on 

esseniiid  exeellvnee,  a  ■eriea  of 

are  carefully  elucidated  by  aa 

/arm,  the  moils  ^ansleacw,  aod  the 

tuivm  uf  divine  beingi.    Cotia 

take*  up  each  point  ia  aooooi 

the  whole  fabric  piee«ouaL     lie  ftrai  ptawa  i^ 

the  roasona  uiigned  by  Epieuroa  isr  ^hm     "  ^ 

of  ^,odM  are  utterly  inadequate  ; 

granting  their  e^atence,  nothin^g 

tied  than  the  form  and  atttibotos  ascnbed  is 

and  thirdly,  graoting  these  forma 

nothing  more  absurd  than  that  lan 

homage  or  feet  gratitudii  la  thoaa  fim  nlffi  #9 

have  not  received  and  do  not  bopa  la 

Ix'nefits. 

The  second  book  contatna  aa 
question  by  BaJbaa»  according 
the  Stoics,  who  di vidod  the  aakyact 
1.  The  existaoot  of  goda.  %  Tllair  mbm.  I 
Their  govenunent  of  the  world*  4.  Tlaif  ail^ 
ful  care  of  human  affiurs  (prwideiieo),  vhfai  b^ 
reality  included  under  the  third  lMnl»  Qti^ 
istence  of  gods  is  advocated  chiefiy  a.  VMlli 
univenal  belief  of  laankiad  i  K  Wwnm  dv  wS- 
authenticated  aooounu  of  tbdr 
earth  ;  c;  From  piophoaiav  . 
and  anguriet ;  rf»  rtvoi  tha'efidoBt  yiai4if^ 
sign,  and  of  the  ida^taliaa  al  OMna  laa  l»«iAo« 
end,  everywhere  risable  m  tlia  anas^aiMals  ff  1^ 
material  world;  !•.  From  tha  aalaiia  of  mm  lima^ 
atid  bis  mental  eonatittitioa  \  /»  V^raai  cevaia  |if* 
sical  coiiiideratioos  wliicb  lead  dfliffi|f  aai  ^^ 
equivocally  to  the  estitblinlitnimt  of  a  ^pls*  ^ 
iMuitlieism,  tlie  intrtMl  kfc  is  mm^^^ 

curious  in  this  placr,  oitMidi,  b  ««i' 


I  iavoatipito  4li* 
r  to  the  pcwiflarf 

baoctinia  ling  Vail 


CICERO. 
•I  onee  d^troy  u\\  the  preceding  ftrpiments ;  p. 
pNm  the  gmdiuil  oiiwnrd  progression  it*  the  vrorku 
of  emdon,  from  puuits  to  i:iriiiniil«ii  and  from  the 
Wwer  ttninuik  to  man,  which  Icadft  uh  to  infer  tbiit 
ibe  «eties  atcondt  from  man  to  beings  (ib&olutcly 
perfect.  In  treating  of  the  nature  &t  the  gods, 
the  pantheittic  priiu^iple  in  again  broadly  asftcrtcd, 
^-<K>d  lA  the  Uiilrene  and  the  Universe  it  Gijd, — 
vllcmee  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
Mttit  be  •pherictil  in  form,  because  the  sphere  h  the 
•on  perfect  of  figures  But  while  the  UnivefBc 
k  God  ju  A  whole^  it  contains  within  its  porta 
MUij  aoii^  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
ktAvetuj  bodieA,  Then  folio w«  a  cur:tiim  liigvt^ 
MOB  «ii  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  IlUiiniiiiif  Pan- 
tlltOiU  A»d  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
lb#  folly  of  picturing  to  themiclveB  guda  diifitring 
Ift  *kl{»c^,  in  age,  and  in  appard ;  of  a«>higning  to 
dWR  the  rrlatiunshtpii  of  domeiittc  life^  and  uf  at- 
;  to  them  the  deiirci  and  pas»ioi]«  by  which 
•re  agiitated.  Laiitly,  the  gov trm merit 
mdettoe  of  the  godi  it  deduced  from  ifiiT^  ' 
rSeciUioiw  :  («)  From  their  existence^  which 
ng  gr!uite<i,  it  necesmrily  follows,  that  they 
rule  the  world.  (^J  From  the  admitted 
that  oil  thing!  ane  eubject  to  the  bws  of 
but  Nature,  wheu  properly  defined  and 
i*  another  rume  for  fn>d..  (7)  From 
Ity,  harraonj,  wiadom^  and  benovolenee, 
in  the  works  of  creation.  This  lust 
i  u  hftndled  with  great  ikill  and  I'ffect ;  the 
Ally  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
~  fUB  produced  by  a  furuittous  concourse  of 
I  fapcibly  expoiM¥d,  white  the  argunienti  de- 
i  ttstrooomy,  fnjtn  the  structure  of  plnnta, 
of  terrestud  ojiiituds  and  of  the  human 
I  fimn  m  most  inlerestiiig  es&ay  on  natural 
The  whole  is  wound  up  by  deraonstrut- 
f  thai  all  thing*  serviceable  to  man  were  mnde 
le,  and  that  the  lleity  watches  over  the 
'i  welfiire,  nut  uniy  of  the  whole  human 
iltectivelyi  but  uf  every  iudividuol  member 
l^kiaily* 
_  III  the  third  book  Cotta  resumet  the  dinconrse 
fer  the  pnrpoie  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
whAi  has  been  advanced  by  BulbuA,  but  of  aettiug 
alUr  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
I  employed  by  the  btt  speaker  were  un- 
y  and  not  calculated  to  produce  con  vie- 
In  folio wiJig  his  cnunie  over  the  different 
diirifions  in  order,  we  find  two  renmrkuble  blanki» 
I  lext.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
ike  «videDce  for  the  visible  appeoraitces  of 
^  ida  en  earth ;  the  second  ic«vea  us  in  igii<»- 
I  M  the  dottbls  caat  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
f  PmtideDee*  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
how  theae  defteienciei  eroaei  but  it  ha« 
Nrnjecturedf  that  thv  ebapter*  were  omitted 
le  early  Christian  transcriber*  v^ho  conceived 
thsl  they  might  be  quoted  fur  a  special  purpose  by 
lJl»  imetnies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  outhiiricie*  fuLlowed  iu  these  books,  tti  so 
fisr  PM  iUey  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
b>NM],  tot  the  Epicurean  doctrinea,  the  numeruui 
v»«/W«  of  Kpicurus  hicLself,  whose  very  wonts  are 
eoBieuiiiett  quoted,  nnd  the  lecturea  of  his  di'iitiri- 
pririM  Mowv  Zeofh  which  Cicero  hod  attended 
wltiim  n«*iJiiig  «|  Alh«na;  in  the  development  of 
i»<!tip)ei  niucli  wom  derived  Inim  Clean- 
<  hnrilpipiiia,  from  Antipter  of  Tarnns, 
^lul  Uyiu  i^^aid^iitia  v<fl  Otf^f,  while  iu  the  deji- 
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teroDB  and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  iinqnehr- 
tionably  trace  the  mn^terrapirit  of  Carnendes  a« 
represented  in  the  wrilim;,'*  of  hia  diiiciple  Clello- 
machtia.   (Kiihnef,  p.  9H,) 

The  Edilio  Priiicepa  i&  included  in  the  coilectjom 
of  the  phibsophicol  wciirki  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pnnaartz^  in  1  vols.  fuL,  Romcv 
1471,  [See  above,  p*  7 1 1^,  b. ]  The  edition  fif  Dnviii^ 
Camb.  Bvo.,  171 B*  long  held  the  first  phtce,  and 
hai  Ijecn  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Mo^er  and 
Creuzer,  8vo.,  Leip«.  Iftl8,  niu&t  now  be  reganied 
01  the  best.  The  pretended  4tb  b«ok  publi>hed 
by  Semphinus  at  Bologna,  Bvo.,  1  Bll,  is  an  absurd 
fargery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  inteaded  of 
hoped  to  deceive^  which  seems  daubtful. 

2,   Do  Divmatiane  Liftri  II, 

Thli  is  tnieniled  as  a  cnntiniuitioii  of  the  pt^ 
ceding  work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturiUty 
springs.  We  are  here  pn^setiled  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  confiicting  opiniau*  of  the  Porch  and 
the  A  end « my  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divinatioti,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ouj^'ht  to  be  rt*po«ed  in  it*  professors.  In  the  first 
hook  the  doctrines  ef  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q, 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divinauon  into  two 
bnwichct.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature*  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  Tu  the  first  belong  dreami, 
inwiiird  presiigeii,  and  prepentiments,  and  the  ecftla- 
tic  phrenxy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discerns  the  secreta  of  the  future,  and  poun 
forth  its  conceptionfl  in  prophetic  word*;  in  the 
second  ore  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entraili  of  the  slaughtered  victhu,  by  the  Bight, 
the  crie*,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrolMjjy,  and  by  all  thojw; 
strange  sights  and  sirninds  which  were  n*gnrdeii  a* 
the  ahadows  cast  befure  by  coming  event*.  A  cloud 
of  eianipk-i  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainly  of 
each  of  the  varioui  ni«lhodH,  cases  of  fiulure  being 
explained  away  by  supimsing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign,  while  the  Inith  of  the  genend 
principles  is  confirmed  by  on  appeal  la  the  concur- 
ring kiief  of  philu«ophec«,  piu  ta,  and  mankind  at 
laigtt,  IJence  Quintus  maintains  that  we  arc  jus- 
tified in  concluding  thnl  the  future  is  revealed  to 
ua  both  from  within  and  finom  without,  and  that 
the  informntion  proceed*  from  the  UrniB,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  j  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  w«a  not  bound  to  e.x plain  how  each 
circiiniat4mce  came  to  pasa^  it  being  im^cient  fur 
his  |nirp<vfie  if  be  could  prove  thitt  it  actually  did 
come  to  pttna* 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brinjrs  for- 
ward the  arguments  of  Corneadea,  who  hftd  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  thrtt  the 
knowletige  which  it  pretends  to  convej-,  if  re«l, 
would  be  a  curse  rntlier  than  a  bh*«<tvng  \q  men. 
lie  then  proceeds  t*j  conftite  each  of  the  pmp»&i* 
tions  enunciated  by  his  iinuij^niBt,  and  if^inds  up 
by  urging  the  necetaity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influencA  of  true  refigton,  atid  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  qimrtrr  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  raodeni  writjen  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assfftion,  that 
the  whole  reliji{iou%  system  of  the  KomatiSr  wia  11 
mere  engine  of  j|^<ijvi<r(>Miriit.  tli.*i  u  vviii»ndetrherMte 
cheat,  in  which  i>> 

ceiveri  and  the  it^n  i 

we  heve  no  right  tu  Uic  pn  «*tji  ujiUiu"-    »*  d  ihe 
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same  remark  extends  to  all  the  philotophical  writ- 
ings, to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  bis 
own  views.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fully guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
bis  avowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fiiirly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  Inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regalating  augury 
to  dccLire  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  tlic  course  of  the  deliate. 

Cicero  nppc^ars  to  have  consulted  Chrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  irtpl  xpi^tr/oSv,  to  have  availed 
hims.'If  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  »€/>!  fiayrucris^  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  be  avowedly 
followed  Cameades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (iL 
47)  to  Panaetius  also,    (See  Kuhncr,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero^s  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb.  8vo.,  1721,  containing 
the  I}e  Fato  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
Hal.  })V0.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Bvo., 
Frankf.  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

3.  De  Fato  ULer  Singularia, 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  Natura  Dtnrum 
and  the  De  Divinatione  form  the  first  two  parts. 
{De  Divin.  iL  I.)  It  is  a  confuted  and  mutibted 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  arc  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
mori'  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
"NVe  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
gn'ater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  hiti  lahk  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
cont.iiued,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  phihiso- 
phic  S4*ct8  u|K)M  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  aRsi;ined  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  I'niverst^f,  the  A<^7oj  or  anima 
n)un(li,  in  otiu-r  words  the  Divine  Essence  from 
whicli  all  iinpuls«*i»  were  derived  —  and  to  the  Aca- 
demics, who  conceived  that  the  movement*  of  the 
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mind  were  Toluntarj,  and  independent  oC  tf  n 
least  not  necesiarily  uibject  to,  extmal  contndL 
The  scene  of  oonvenation  »  the  PutcoiHua  4 
Cicero,  where  he  tpent  the  montha  of  April  aai 
May  after  the  denth  of  Cnenr,  the  apeduQ  bei^ 
Cicero  hinueli^  and  Hirtina,  at  that  time  nmA- 
elect. 

The  De  Faio  has  genetaUy  been  pnUithcd  i^ 
with  the  De  Divmaiiime ;  all  the  editions  «f  tk 
latter,  mentioned  abore  contain  it»  and  the  ■■§ 
icmaiks  apply. 

4.  De  Atigmrik — Augmralia, 

Charifius  quotei  three  words  from  a  w«k  4 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servios  rrfn  i^ 
parently  to  the  same  onder  the  latter  d^signsfiM 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  (Ck* 
risius,  i.  p.  98,  oomp.  p.  1 12  ;  Serr.  orf  fir^Mt^ 
Y.  737.) 

2.  SpsacHUL 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  ^eiy  diiaHl 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  pUb 
sophy,  whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  enrai 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectivcij,* 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  im^eid 
bis  advancement  Philosophy  was  onginaUyrir» 
ed  by  him  merely  as  an  instmment  which  aifhl 
prove  useful  in  &bricating  weapons  for  the  Mofcif 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  grMsfiil  fnisi 
his  compositions.  Eren  after  he  had  hand  a 
prize  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  sdenesiitni 
regarded  simply  as  an  inteDectnal  pastiais.  la 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  oonstitnted  the  bm 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  sidif 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  csKiye  bm 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honoor.  Ups 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  eneigies  were  esoea* 
trated,  and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  ant 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flsariUim 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  cossBt 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  defelspnat 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  ^ 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  hate  kcs 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  aeoonpfiih* 
meuts,  fifty  years  Uter  the  motive  for  exeniis 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimatisg  tbt 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  n 
must  by  no  means  confine  onrselves,  as  in  iW 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critiol  ci- 
aftn'nation  of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  mstttf 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  tiff 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  pnttksi 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  eknenl  a 
the  computation.  Even  bad  the  orations  «cka 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  pctor  and  ifim* 
less,  we  should  nevertheless  liave  been  justified  a 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unqucstionslMj  o^ 
tained  a  maNtery  over  the  minds  of  his  hMKf% 
and  who  workt^  his  way  to  the  first  offices  4 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  nuA  ks«t 
l>een  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  vi 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinisB  viU 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  onbwk 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  WTitin|E«.  ■&* 
less  wo  posM^sbcd  the  assurance,  that  they  vn* 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  «-ho  lit^ncd  U 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  effrct  desind. 
Thi*»  bi'ing  premis^Hl,  we  may  Tety  bhrdy  flsscs 
at  the  merits  of  these  works  aa  litemy  csHfa^ 
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titms,  and  then  consider  their  characteristics  with 
Befierence  to  the  class  to  which  they  severally  be- 
longs and  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dinsed  ;  as  deliberatire  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
tke  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  tlie  tribunal 
•f  a  jndge. 

Every  one  must  at  once  he  struck  by  the  abso- 
faite  command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  resources 
tf  his  native  tongiie.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
fcrth  without  an  efTort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
Uie  austained  dignity  of  his  phraseolog}"  is  pre- 
lerred  from  pompous  stiflfheas  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
h^pj  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  nmsic  of  his  carefully-mear 
med  periods  from  falling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
Bonotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
•tartlinfr,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dr^-ncss  which  Calvus  Brutus,  and  their 
Mlowers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  aiid  vigour. 
Bat  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
prodnco  a  powerful  impre&sion  for  the  moment, 
latea  soniewhat  of  its  charm  as  soon  as  the  eye  is 
■Ue  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fascinations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  after 
•ffwt  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
ta  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
Strength ;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
■aeka  rather  to  please  the  fiincy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding ;  the  declaimer  usurps  the  place 
€£  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpass- 
ing, not  less  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
Doitt  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  No  one 
vaa  ever  more  thoroughly  fhmilkr  with  the  nar 
tional  feelings  and  prcjudicjs  of  the  Romans,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fiiily  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  Kjne  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fmilful  source  of  misery  in  Iiis 
political  career,  introdnced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
bis  oratory, — a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himself.  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
fhe  advocate  than  the  cnuse  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  p.rsons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  Ia\v%  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  Inst  days  of  the  Re- 
pablic,  eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  &ction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  isbuc  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  cit^e  or  of 
ihe  arguments  employed  in  the  dekite.  Of  tlin  ex- 
tuit  orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addi-esseJ  to 
the  Senate,  viz.  the  first  against  Rullus,  the  firbt 
and  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics 
induding  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fraftments  of  the  In  Toga  Candida  and  of  the 
in  dofiium  et  Curiowim^  the  In  I'tsonem,  and  the 
Dt  ProvmcuM  Qmtuiaribtu.  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  b  enough  to  remark  at  pre- 
sent, that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  groat 
at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity  ;  that  the  three  following  contain  tho 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  person<il  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  S{)eci- 
men  of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  the  Dc  Pro^ 
vinciig^  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  &lsc  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  failures  in  the  cora-ts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  i^iis  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  fre<[uently  detennined 
before  a  syllabic  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined; but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verres,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  as  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  sec  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief^  but  we  arc  unable  to  discover  tlie  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  ail-important  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep ;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  arc  iiiduced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
loading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  n|>- 
plicd  with  caution  to  the  two  cksses  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  witluiut 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  tho 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  almndon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manilian 
law,  for  here  he  hud  tiic  people  completely  on  his 
side ;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  op{)ose  the  Agrarian  hiw  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudia^s,  in- 
terests, nnd  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
he  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  ail 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  wann  eulogy  on  the  (irocchi, 
declares  that  he  was  fur  from  being  opposed  to  the 
prnciple  of  such  mea<:ures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  tho  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fiu:t 
a  di^^iiised  plot  a^'uinst  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunninjjiy  taking  adv.uitagc  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  hiw,  contrives  to  kindlo  thcii 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  fiiTonrite  I'ompey,  and  through  him  to  them- 
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Mires.  Not  leas  remarkable  it  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  had  sought  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
of  SuUa,  and  demonstrates  that  Rullus  was  the  real 
partizan  of  the  late  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
the  new  rogation  would  have  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
arguing  in  &vour  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was,  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gror 
dually  become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserved  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Afiricanus,  the  inno- 
vation gave  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Rosciof  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious ;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  bene&ctor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  wnen  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area^  of  a  neighbour 
ing  temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.    The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments  ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  u.  c.  81.     [Quinctiur.] 
Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  B.  c.  80.     [Roscius.] 
Pro  Muliere  Arretma,      Before    his  journey   to 

Athens.     (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caedn, 

33.) 

•  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  b.  c.  76.     [Roscius.] 
Pro  AdoUKentibus  SiaUiSy   b.  c  75.      (See  Plut 

Cic.  b.) 

•  •  Quum  Quaestor  Lilybaeo  decedcret,  B.  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  b.  c.  74.     (See  pro  GutnL  17.) 

♦[Cluentius.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Vareno,  a  c.  71,  probably.  [VARBNua] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  a  c.  71.     [M.  Tui.liur.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.     Before  B.  c  70.    (See  Ver,  Act. 

ii.  53.      Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 

Ascon.  in  53.) 
In  Q.  Caecilium,  a  c.  70.     [Vkrrka.] 
In  Verrem  Actio   prijna,   5th  August,  a  c.  70. 

[  Vkkrkr.] 
In  Verrem  Actio  lecunda.    Not  delivered.    [Vbr- 
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*  Pro  M.  FonteiiH  &  c  69.     [Fosmnm.] 
Pro  A.  Caecina,  &  c.  69,  paitMy.    [Cakjxa.] 

*  •  Pro  P.  Oppio,  B.  c.  67.    [Omua.) 
Pro  Lege  Manilla,  &  c.  66.  [MAXiun,] 

Pro  C.  Fondanio,  bl  c.  66.     [FcNOA!(ii-a.] 
Pro  A.  Clu^ntio  Avito,  &  c.  66.     [CLi-xmr!.! 

*  *  Pro  C.  Manilio,  a  a  65.     [IfAKiLiifw] 
Pro  L,  Corvmo,  a  c  65.      (See  Q.  Cic  ^  /^ 

cons,  5.) 

*  •  Pro  C.  Coraelio.      Two  ocstiona.    a  c  6% 

[Cornelius.] 
Pro  C.  Caipurmo  Fitome^  a  c.  64.     [Pmi] 

*  *  Oratio  in  Toga  CandidA,  &  c.  64.    See  abit, 

p.  7 11 ,  b.      [C ATILINA.] 

*  *  Pro  Q.  Oallio,  a  c  64.     [OAixiua] 
Oiationes  ConsolarM.  (Ad  AtL  iL  1;  ac.  (X) 

1.  In  Senatuj  Ist  Jannarj. 
*2.  De  Lege  Agraria,  Oiatio 
prima,  in  senato. 
De  Lege  Afliaria,  Oimtb  }  [B(7uci] 

secunda,  ad  popolom. 
I)e  Lege  Agraria,  Ontio 
tertia,  ad  popalmn. 

*  *  3.  De  L.  Ro«no  Otliona.   [Oma] 
*  4.  Pro  C.  Rabirio.     [Rabibiym.] 

*  *  5.  De  Proscriptomm  Libecia. 

6.  In  depcmemda  Procmdau      [CAnuiu,|i 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio, 

8th  Not. 

8.  M     secimda,  9th  Not?.  \  [Catodu.] 

9.  „      tertia, 
10.        M     qoarta,     5th  Dec 

Pro  Mnrena    Towards  the  end  of  a  c.  €9,  Wt 
before  10th  Dec.     [Murbna.] 

*  *  Contra  Condonem  Q.  MetcUi,  M  Jaa,B>c* 
62.     [MxTKLLua] 

Pro  P.  Comelio  Sulla,  a  c.  62L     [Svixa.] 

*  *  In  Clodium  et  Corioneniy  a  c  61.    [Sat)L 

TULLIUH.] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia.     Geoendly  wmipti^ 

a  c.  61.    [AacHiAa]] 
Pro  Scipione  Nasica,  a  a  60.     {Ad  JtL  n.  1.) 
Pro  L.  Valerie  Flacco,  b  c.  59.     [L.  Flaocts.] 
Pro  A,  Minudo  Thermo.    Twice  defiended  in  ac. 

59.     [Thxrmus.] 
Pro  Axiiio.    Before  a  c.  56.     (Pro  CmL  11) 

[RUFUS.] 

Pro  M,  dspio.    After  a  c.  57.    {Pro  Piamc  31.) 
[Post  Reditum  in  Senatn,  5th  Sept.,  a  c.  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quiritei,  6th  or  7th  Sept,  a  c. 

57.J 
[Pro  Domo  sua  ad  Pontificea,  29th  SepL,  ac5i.] 
[De  Haruspicum  Responsia,  a  c  56.1 
Pro  L,  Calpumio  Puom  Begtia^  1 1th  Febi,  a  c 

56.     {AdilFr.'il  13.  §  6.) 
Pro  P.  Sextio.   Early  in  MarcK,  a  a  56.  [Sunn] 
In  Vatinium  Interrogatio.  Same  date.  [VATiaaca] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.     [RupuaJ 
Pro  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  a  c.  56.     [Balbti.] 
De  Provinciis  Consularibua,  a  c.  56.     [A.Ga- 

BiNiua] 

*  *  De  Rege  Alexandrino,  ac  56.  [A.  Gabxics; 

Ptolbmaxus  Aulxtx&] 
In  L.  Pisonem,  a  c.  55.     [Piso.] 

*  *  In  A.  Gabinium.     (Qointil.  xi.  1.  {  71) 
Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  a  c.  55.     [pLANcira] 
Pro  Caninio  Gallo^  B.  C.  55.      [GaLLUm.] 

Pro  C.  Rabirio  Pottumo,  a  c  54.     [RAlUjn 

POSTI'MUR.] 

*  •  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c  54.    [VATUiiva] 
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*  Pro  M,  Aemilio  Scauro,  b.  c  54.     [ScAURua.] 
I  OuaM  in  Senftttt,  b.  c  54.    {Ad  Fam,  L  ^. 

>  Drnm,  B.  c.  54.  {Ad  AtL  iv.  15.)  [DHViUft.] 
*  C.  Memo,  n.  a  54*  (Ad  AU,  iv.  15.)   [Me.v 

r  H^vitinnrHm  CaHM  contra  itUframnaim*     (Ad 

itf,  IT.   15.) 

the  Aer«  alieno  MiloiuB  Interrogation  Ji.  c  5S, 

I  T.  Annm  Mtlonti,  B,  c.  52.     [MiLO.] 
M.  Sau/tia,    Two  onitioiit.    b,  a  52*   [Sap- 

r.  Mmnaiiitm  Ptawmnu     In  Dec*  a  c.  52. 
(Sm  dl<l  ^^ftM.  Tiii.  2»  PhUipp,  Ti.  4 ;  Dion  Cau, 
'.  S60 

>  Otrm'Uo  DoitdmUa,  fi.  c  50.  (Ad  Fata,  ill.  10.) 
M.  Marcetlow  B.  c  47*    [M.  Maiicillu&]  J 

I  Q*  L|0iri(N  8.  c.  46.     [Q.  LiOAHiueJ 
I  R^ge  Deioiaro,  B.  c.  45.     [Dsiotarus.] 
/*aoBW  in  Senoto,  17  Miirch,  B.a  44.    (Dion 
,  adiT.  63u) 
|t  vrtit  be  teen  from  the  marlct  Attached  to  the 
Btiom  in  the  above  litt«  that  doubta  are  eiite> 
ped  with  Tfgird  to  the  getiiiineness  of  thoMs 
I  Archia,  Pott  Reditnm  in  Senfttii,  Pro  Domo 
I  Pontifices,  De  Haru*|nciiin  ItesponBiji,  Fro 
t  MttretUob     Aji  Aocoant  of  the  contrtircrsy  with 

Migant  to  these  ii  giTen  iind(*r  M.  Maacxlluk. 
Th«  fbJIoiring  are  anUervallj  allowed  to  be  »pu- 

rMnii,  md  therefore  have  not  been  admit  led  into 

tbe  eAtalogue : 

~  ad  Omtionem  C.  SaDuatii  Crispin* 

1  Populum  ct  ad  Equdtet  luitequjint  iret  in 
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I  i.  DedAmatio  ad  Octavianuni. 
dri^rsu*  Vtderiimi. 
^  Prtce.] 

ditio  Prince{»«  of  the  Omtiotii  i*  prohtibly 
^kkl  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Swe3'Tiheyin  tui4 
Pannartz,  IbL,  onder  the  iiiftp«ction  of  Andrew^ 
Iklihop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
ibe  Mune  year  at  Vt^nice,  bj  Vnldarfer;  and  a 
Aird  it  Vanice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergan,  Imth  in 
MS*;  btiddei  mhich  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
nt  ehanicl^.Ti,  without  dnte^  nnnie  of  place 
^  printer^  which  manj  bibliogmphere  believe  to 
\  the  earii««tt  of  ilL  The  most  lurful  editioni 
J  those  of  .fo,  Roigny,  foK,  P^lri^  1536,  cnnUvin- 
I  complete  colteciiun  of  all  the  conimentfirie6 
1  appeared  up  to  that  d;it^ ;  of  (ifaevius. 
I  6  parta,  Amsterdam^  Id^ri — ^IfiOS,  form- 
l  of  ike  lenps  of  \'arioniTii  Classics  in  Bvo., 
eompriting  amnng  other  aidi  the  notea  of 
otiut  and  tjarohtnus  nn:irp  ;  to  which  fte  may 
I  llM^i  of  Klf*i£^  Leipjdf,  lti:i\  ^  vols.  II vo.,  with 
nt  introduction!  and  ann(itatioii!<f  in  the  Oer- 
mm  language.  The  best  edition  of  c^ch  speech 
vili  be  noticed  when  ditcuising  the  speech  itselt 


3*   CoBJlXSrorfDBNCB. 


BBni  during  the  most  important  period  of  hii 
HBtntaioed  a  ctote  correspondence  with  Atticus^ 
with  a  wide  cirde  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  ctmneinons.  Copies  of  these  lettera 
do  D<it  mttm  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  au  lal«  at  o.  c.  44  no  n-gular  collecdou  had 
hmm  fonnod,  although  Tiro  was  at  thnt  time  iti 
;  ti  about  seventy^  which  he  it  sappt)«cd 


to  kfive  published  with  ki^ge  ndditioni  after  the 
d«ath  of  his  patron,  (Ad  Att.  xvi.  5,  comp,  ad 
Fam,  xvi.  !7.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  nndoable^ly  genuine,  extending 
#ver  a  npmc  of  26  years,  and  coninioaly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  ^  Epistohmun  ad  Familinres  s.  Epintolarum 
ad  Di versos  Libri  XVl,"  tilles  which  bsive  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  allhou«^h  the  ftir- 
mer  conveys  an  inaccurate  idt^  of  the  contetits, 
and  the  latter  it  bad  Latin.  The  Tolome  eontaina 
a  series  of  4*2 G  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
corigratulation  to  Pomp^y  on  his  success  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  written  in  the  course  of  tk  c»  (>'2, 
and  tenninating  with  a  note  to  Cassius,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  uf  July,  B»  c.  4ti,  annuuncing 
that  LepidiM  had  been  deckred  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  coniequencQ  of  having  gf^ne  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  phiced  in  chronologiad 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  mv  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Apptus  Pulchcr,  his  predecessor  in  ilio 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteen  Lb  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  toSulpiciiiFs  Marcellus,  and  Figulus,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former  i  while  the  whole  of 
tboeo  in  the  eighth  ate  from  M.  Caelius  Rnfus, 
m^Mt  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  bis 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poll* 
tical  and  social  gosMp  of  the  metroprtlis. 

2.  **  Epistolarum  a<il  T.  Fomponjum  Atticiim 
Libri  X  Vl/*  A  teriet  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  year* 
B.  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  iho 
end  of  a  c.  62,  and  the  hist  in  Nov,  u,  c  44.  (Ad 
Att,  xvi.  15*)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dlKlocutions  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  lo  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
fifdbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Plancoa,&c, 
are  included  ;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  no 
less  than  six  ore  Bubjoined,  to  Phmcas,  Capito,  and 
Cuptennius. 

3.  **  Epistolarum  ad  Q.  Frattem  Libri  III-** 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  n.  c,  59,  while  Quintus  waa 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirablo 
sumiaarj'  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor ;  the  lost  towards  the  end  of  a  c  54^ 

4.  We  find  in  moat  editions  **  Epistolanim  ad 
Drutum  Liber,**  a  series  of  eighteen  epistlea  all 
written  after  ihc  death  of  Cai.'sar,  eleven  ham 
Cicero  to  ISrutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
OTIC  frmn  llrutus  to  Atiicus,  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  gennioeness  of  these  two  books  hn»  proved  m 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  bo  nid  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incUne  to  believe 
them  spurious.    (Batrri's,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 


by  Cice!ro  ara  i|QOted  hj  vaiioiu  authors  and  gnuu- 
maiiana,  liut  uttle  baa  been  pm»rved  except  tha 
nstoea.  Thu*  we  can  iraoe  that  there  mnst  have 
once  ejcisted  two  books  to  C«rneliu«  Nrp'^*.  thrre 
books  to  Caesitr,  three  books  to  T  > 

to  Mirtiu^  eight  boolnio  M.  Br 
3'oung  M.  Cicero,  mote  thiUi  auv 
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more  th;in  mm  book  to  Q«  Axius,  tingle  It^tic^rM  tn 
M.  Titiniufk,  to  Cato,  to  Caereliia,,  cuid,  undt!r  tlie 
title  of  **  Kpistola  ad  PompcitnUt''  a  length*! iied 
luiimtive  of  the  events  of  hin  conAuleihip,  (Aitoii. 
iid  OruL  pro  Plane,  c.  34,  pro  StJL  c.  34.) 

NotwUhatanding  the  manifold  nttractions  offcnfd 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  boticv«  tluit  the 
man  of  ta^tc,  the  biHtoriiin,  ihe  nntiqnoiy,  and  the 
»tudent  of  hum.in  ntitiirc^  wonld  wilUngly  reBign 
them  iUl  mther  than  be  dcprivod  of  the  Epi^itles. 
Ureeoe  cat!  furnish  in  with  in*>rc  profound  philoio- 
phy,  and  with  superior  onitary  •  but  the  ancient 
world  hiift  left  uii  notliing  tlmt  could  supply  the 
pinee  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regnrd  them 
it«  mere  specimens  of  etyle«  rI  one  time  reHectiug 
the  conversalional  tone  of  fiimtlLar  every-diiy  life 
in  ita  rooiil  graceful  form,  at  another  npurklinir  with 
wit,  (it  another  claiming  apploaae  iis  works  of  art 
Iwlouging  to  the  highest  daas,  at  another  couched 
10  all  the  stitF  courteay  of  diplomatic  rc»crve ;  or 
whctlier  we  consider  the  ample  loaterialA,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  mo'»t  inacceMible  sourcei^ 
which  tliey  supply  ft«r  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
jsLJtution  during  hb  bisi  RtruirgleB,  alTording  a  deep 
iiiKight  into  the  fterBonul  diispoMtions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  k«y  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himfrC'lf,  unlocking  a«  they  do  the  most  hidden 
■r^crets  r>f  his  thoiighta,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
idl  hiir  y:reatnLBs  u]id  all  hi^i  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  conlenta  would  be  to  analyse  each  iu- 
diWdually. 

The  Ediiio  Princcp*  of  the  Efdstolae  ad  Fatnt- 
Imret  waft  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  th*3  first 
work  which  iasued  from  the  press  of  8wi'pd)eyra 
aiid  Paniiart;(  at  Home.  A  second  editiitn  of  tt 
WOB  publtshi^d  by  lSi«^ae  lypoijmphers  in  l-Hiil,  fob* 
under  ibe  iaspection  of  Andrew  of  Alerin,  and  two 
others  were  pryduccd  in  ihc  «une  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  do  Spinu 

£ditioiu  of  the  EfiidolM  ad  AUiemm^  od  M. 
BrMttatif  ad  Q.  Fmtrrm,  were  printed  in  1470  nt 
Bame  by  Swejnfaevtn  and  Punnartz,  and  nt  Venice 
^  NicoL  Jenson,  both  in  fnlio ;  they  are  taken 
ripta  dilferent  MSS.,  and  bibliographer*  cannot 
'itaide  to  which  precedence  i«  due*  The  Hr«t  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  wu«  that  of  P.  V^ictonus, 
Florence,  1571i  which  follows  the  JVIS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  comnkentarie»  of  P.  Manutiuft 
uttacbed  to  the  AMino  of  154tl,  and  frequently  re- 
printed^ are  very  valuable. 

The  ntofit  uK'ful  edition  ie  that  of  SchUt^,  f»  >i»l«. 
8vo.^  Htil,  [H\}9- — 1 2,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Kpbllefi,  except  tho»e  to  Dmto««  arranged  in  chrt>- 
ntdogical  order  and  illuslmted  with  eiplanalury 
MoU'jt,  The  student  may  add  Ui  these  the  tnuitla- 
titJn  into  French  of  the  lettert  to  Atticu*  by  Mon- 
giiult,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  fh*ruuin  of' all  the 
letten  by  Wieland.  Zurich,  1804J— 1821,  7  vok 
*<vo,  and  the  work  of  Ak'keu,  Cicero  m  wdattt 
iittr/tm^  Hanov.  1 835. 

4.   PuKTlCAL  VVuKKS. 

Cicero  app«an  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  protML-cuting  his  studies 
nndrr  Archtan.  Moat  of  hiti  ei«aya  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  his  earlier  yean  ;  they  must  be 
n  gimled  as  eiterci*ea  undertaken  for  imprtiwment 
or  ainoNemeHt.  tiiid  thry  certainly  iu  no  wny  iu- 
civ«u0d  hit  rvpiittitiiqi. 
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CICEfUX 

1.  •«  Vanm  HimtrieL    TRwtiliiiii  hm  tl» 

mer.  (See  d^  f\m,  w  \%,\  IV  liiM  wWi  m 
found  dt  Divitt.  it  m^  TmteuLm,  iii,  t!«^  K  ^  Ai. «. 
1 U ;  Augiistin^  de  Cir^  DH^  ▼.  9,  «Mngfl|  Ii4 
to  44  hexameters^  maj  be  held  mm  cpfdoMB^ 

2.  *  AnxH  Pkaemmmmn. 
'6.  *  *  Araii  Proffmotiieau 
About  two-thirds  of  the  (ona^r^ 

upwanU  of  five  hundred  hesamcitx  Vint%^m(\ 

470'  are  nearly  coutinuoua,  have 

while    twenty '-seven   only   of    the 

The  translation  is  for  the  moat 

the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  originaL 

jure  line  efTorts,  although    wahmt^um^f  e«n*i 

and   embellished.    (De  Aol.  Dv^r,  n.  lU  om- 

ad  Au,  ij.  1.)    fARATua,  Avut!cc;%  Oeuui*' 

4.  **  Aliyonef,  Capludiniii  (OmntimL^lwm 
tions  a  poem  under  dita  naiDe  aMriboA  ••  Otm^ 
of  which  nearly  two  line*  m  quoled  %  9(«b^ 

(*.  V,  Praeviut.) 

7.  **  Utmn,  Four  be^Jimeifr  loaf  m  pm 
of  Terence  from  tlii*  poem,  ilie  genrfd  mJ^jm  4 
which  i6  unknown^  are  (quoted  by  SuelOMab  (IL 
Tenn/.  &.} 

B.  *  *  il/ttrvM.  Written  bcfotv  the  fm^  &.« 
32.  (Ik  Letf.'u\\  Veil.  Fat.  iL  20.)  A  i^M^ 
fragment  of  thirteen  tiexaineter  iine*p  dcnbflii 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Mariui  and  iftliipiliilf 
him  a4  on  omen  of  •ucoce^  i*  meiei  b  S 
Divinuihw!  {I  47),  a  tinjrie  line  ia  tJte  4»  l*^ 
(i.  I),  and  another  by  Itidonieu  (€>r^  xii.  M 

a  history  of  his  own  cotiialahtn^  fitM  is  CM 
proi«iv  wMch  be  5niUicd  be/oie  tarn  mmih  viimK 
IK  V.  tlU  (wl  Ati,  ii.  1 ),  and  soeei  «flic«ttrds  a  Lilt 
pm>m  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  il  woidd  eifl^ 
iivtn  three  parti.  A  fnigineut  constitiag  of  nf^ 
eight  bexamet4*m,  i«  quoted  from  the  leciOBl  bmk 
in  the  dr  iMviwUitine  (L  11*13),  thr«e  lines  *■• 
the  third  in  a  letter  lo  Attictis  (u,  3)^  «irl  mm 
verse  by  Nonius.  (#,  r.  fCrtmUm  ) 

to.  *  *  IM  meu  Tirwj^orihmt,  We  srt  h^mmd 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belouginj^  In  ft,  c  ^{mii^mm. 
L  y)^  that  he  had  written  itiree  hioo^  ia  «tf» 
upon  bis  own  timea,  including^  se  w«  gilhii  i 
hit  words,  an  aceounl  of  lib  exik,  Na 
nnd  his  recall — ibe  whole  beiiig 
linnation  of  the  piec»  Uat  i 
jointed  lines  only  rejnain  (QuiutiL  ai.  1. 1  ^  k 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  it,  ^'  CV«hml  eiaa  Mpi 
conce<iat  bun>a  lingiuuv"  and  the  oihcc,  iha  m- 
lucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  na  (mm  Inrmd,  ffr 
12-J),  "*  U  fortimatam  natam  ne  f*«***flr  ft^i^* 

11.  *  *  J\tw.Mi.tAM  All  <>Uxrv  uMi  em  » 
known  theme,     *  '  >ra  ate  ladls 
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d.  (iALLm 
Uur 


the  eomnientxiry  ni 

Pi.  ♦  •  lAheiiu*  JiMidi, 
with  this  iji  derived  solely  from  QuintQiab  (vilLik 
t  73),  who  quotes  a  punmng  oooplel  ■•  t^  wmh 
of  Cicero  **  in  quodara  jocttfairi  tibelkw** 

13.  Pfmthu  GtamemtL  PlalartA  fidb  m  fkt 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  ttoy,  wrote  m  fkohi  |MM  tm 
teirHmeten  with  the  above  title.  Tlift  vAiKl  ^ 
unknown.     (Plut,  Oic,  2.) 

14.  M/ti^mmma  im  luvmaiu  Hmlieatd  ^ 
Pliny.   {Ep.  viL  4.) 

The  [toe  lied  mid  other  CnupMls  oC  Ctotf*  «* 
given  in  their  most  aLt:uRii«»  fiofsi,  wtih  i 


CICERO, 

I0tk»»»  in  thf  edition  ctf  the    whole 
iltiUbtff  1  vol.  4ta^  Leipi.  1^27,  auitl 

a^n  witYi  lotDe  un[»rovemeiiU  by  OreUi^  xoL  iv, 

pu  ii ,  \ii28, 

d.    HlftTORICAl.  AND  MifiCELLANIOUfi  WoilK£k 

i,  *  *  £h  nufi*  CoKniim  %    Mrontm  Cottsiliorum 
Kgpo&kwo,    VVe  tuiiJ  fnnn  Asconiuii  and  St.  Aiigxt»- 
I  tliAt  Ciwrp  puhlidtittd  a  work  under  some  &uch 
ill  JiittlficAtion  of  hift  uwu  policy,  nt   the 
'  when  lie  fiearcd  that  he  might  Ui*e  his  clec- 
I  for  the  coniubhip,  hi  coiiHcqacivoc  of  the  op 
itiiou  aiid  ijitriguct  of  CnuHui  and  Caesjir.     A 
ntcnces  only  remain*     (Axon,  ad  Otut,  in 
\MMii, ;    Augufttiii.  c,  Juliaa,  Pdag^  v.  5 ; 

'S.  i^  CfmmUuU  (irfpj  r^f  ^arf faj).  The  only 
sly  hlttorical  work  of  Cicero  wa»  a  coniinciitJiry 
own  coo»ttl*hip*  written  bi  Greek  aiid 
Ibtftbtfil  befafv  the  mouth  of  June,  li,  c  60,  not 
!  word  of  which  ha*  been  aavt^.  {Ad  Afi.  il 
Cite*.  8 ;  Dion  Cau.  xlri  21 ;  couip.  at/ 
12.) 
Zle  Lttttdti  Caeaarir.  It  is  i:h*ar  from  the 
nt  of  a  letter  to  Atticu»  {iw  5  ;  lUtli 
IfVil,  A.C.  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
|«iiif»hlet  in  pnuM  of  Caesar.  Ho  doei  not  give 
I  tille,  and  W3i«  evidently  not  a  Utile  aibamed  of 
I  pcrfurmance. 

Jl»  Cuto  §,  Lam  M*  Cakmu,  A  pan^jy- 
I  Cato*  comfoted  afler  hit  dcnth  at  Utica 
,  46,  to  wliich  Caeior  replied  in  a  work  en- 
p  At^Seaio*  [CAaKAR,  p,  555,  a.]  A  few 
>  remain.  {Ad  Au.  jui.  40  ;  Of II  xiii 
vL  2;  J^riKian,  X.  3»  p.  4BS,  ed. 
tt«1tL) 
5.  Ijeu&  Porciae,  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
"naier  of  XL  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Doroitua  Aheno- 
barbaa,  written  in  b.c.  45,  aoon  after  her  death. 
(AdAtL  xm.  37,48.) 

^.  *  •  Oeeomoanoa  «ar  Xenopkonin.  Probiibly  not 
w>  mach  a  dose  tratulatton  at  an  adiiptation  of  the 
inailiae  of  Xenuphon  to  the  wants  and  kubitt  of 
tbe  fLuinanib  It  wan  composed  iu  the  year  it.  c. 
90^  or  in  79«  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
tibe  affgiimenLa  of  which  have  been  praterved  by 
Semtiib  The  fiiat  detailed  the  duties  of  the  nii«r< 
tnm«im  houaeliold  at  houirc,  the  second  the  dutieft 
^  she  muter  of  a  household  out  of  doors,,  the 
Ikild  via  npoQ  agricultare.  The  mo^t  importaiit 
niiart  eontained  in  the  clercrith  and  twelfth 
I  ol  ColmDBlla,  which  together  with  tfaoie 
fiwa  other  •outees  have  been  carefully 
by  Nobbe  (CkerQnvf  O^itm^  Leipxtg, 
^27),  and  will  be  Ibond  in  Ufelli'*  Oicwx*,  vol  iv, 
•i.  p.  172.  (Scrv.  ad  Vir^,  Gmrtj,  L  43  j  Cic 
\Qfr,  ii.  21.) 

^,  fJufrtMjfaftkia.    Priidan,  aociyrding  to  the  text 

"  f  rtf«iVf«d(x>T,Hi),mt'Utioij»  "Chnrographiaiii 

'but  the  mo*t  retvnt  e^litor,  Krelil, 

*  ortbographium  **  to  be  the  true  reading, 

sabititute  **  chroncigrttpbiain."     If 

%^  be  convct,  it  may  refer  to  the  goo- 

wcvrk  in  which  Cicero  was  enguged  R,  v^ 

^  we  ntuA  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (ii.  4«  6,  7<) 

r  Jititniramdu.     A  sort  of  commnnpljicc  book  or 

of  cunout  £w:U  nL'fL'rred    tu  by  tho  elder 

(//.  jV.  axxi.  8,  28,  corap.  xxix,  16,  vii.  2, 

'-> 

It  b  doobtful  wbeth«T  works  under  the  fotluw- 

I  titles  were  etcr  written  by  Cn^ru  :-^ 
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R6  MUilarL  3, 
SyitQHyma*  4.  Zte  Numerowu  Oratiotu  ad  Tirunem. 
5.  OrpJtotig  s.  d€  Adotfite^Hie  SludiMO.  ii.  De  Me- 
moriit.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  publiihcd 
fmni  linau  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  CkurtH  sach  xw^  ike  iMt  lin  MiJitan  atiAched  to 
mntiy  of  the  older  editions  a«*  utiquc-slioiiably 
•spitrioiifl.  (k?e«  Angelo  MnU  ni/ti^jv/.  Cod,  Awr- 
ItfOf,  cL  ;  B^uidiliL,  VatoL}*!.  lithl.  JjuurtfnL  m*  p. 
4(>5,  and  Siippl  ii.  p»  381  ;  Fabric  UiU.  Lut.  i. 
p.  211;  Ordli,  CiLvroHia  Ojiera^  vol  iv.  pt«  iL 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Princep*  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  nt  Milan  by  Alexander  Miim- 
tianus,  4  vol*.  foL,  1 498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
cliangea  due  lQ>  Budaeu*  by  llndiua  AaceOKiuiji, 
Paris,  4  vols.  fuL,  1511.  j^ldus  Manutius  uiid 
Naugerius  publiKhtnl  a  complete  Qdiuoii  in  ^  vols, 
ful.,  Veuet.^  1519 — 15'23,  which  served  a*  the 
model  fur  the  second  of  AtceniiiiiM,  Paris,  1.5'2'i,  *i 
or  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  abuve  were  derived 
from  MS-  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
vnriouA  earlit^r  iniprmsions.  A  ji^niduat  pn egress 
towsuds  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
fulluw  :  —  Vmkmdrr^  Bnsil.  1528,  3  vols.  foL,  cor- 
rected by  Ikntinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MS&  ; 
fhrva^iut^  Iki^iL  1 53 (,  4  vok  fol, ;  Jwda^  Ven* 
1534 — 1537,  4  vol*,  fol.,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petma  Victorius,  who  devuted  his  attention 
especially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epintles  from  the 
Medicean  MSS.  ;  Ow,  SStephoAm,  Pans,  1555,  4 
vctls.  foL,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  IHonifMtu  Ijambmu^  Lutet,  ap. 
Bernard uin  Tiirrjianum,  15G6,  4  vols.  foU  with  an 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  intportanee  to  the  critic  ;  6Va/er,  Hombuj^, 
Fruben.  1(j18,  4  vol»,  foL,  including  the  collations 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fot- 
towed  in  a  great  mcasuie  by  Jac*  Gnm<rt*iu4^  Lug. 
11a t.  iGdl,  4  vols.  4 to.,  and  by  IVr&ufytW,  AmsL 
Weuteiiu  1724,  2  vols,  fol.,  or  4  vok  4to.,  or  12 
Vfdjk  8vo.,  wlijch  conipit^hends  also  a  krgo  colleetiuu 
of  note*  !jy  earlier  bchokis ;  CHirtU  Gencv.  1 743 — 
174fJ^  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  comraentorj'  **  in  uium 
Dclphini,"  \'oty  frequently  r*^printed  ;  Enutti^ 
Hal.  Sax.  1774— 1777»  5  voU,  8vo.,  in  7  fwrts, 
immca^iuably  superior,  with  all  its  defect*,  to  any 
of  its  predeceKsor«,  aiid  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  &Jtdit^  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vols,, 
small  BrOw,  in  28  parts,  with  useful  pndcgoniena 
and  suniniaries  prefixed  Ui  the  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  EUerir^  Amst.  1684^ — 
16U9,  11  vols.  l2mo^  by  Foulut^  Gbwg.  J  749,  20 
vols.  16mo.i  and  by  BariKm^  Paris,  1708,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  acoount  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  OreUu  Turic,  lB2tJ— 1837,  9  vols,  Bvo.,  m 
1 3  parts.  The  text  has  been  reviled  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  And  is  as  pure  as  mir  pre- 
sent resaurces  can  render  it,  whtle  the  valuable 
and  weU-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  tebolar  to  fomi 
on  opinion  for  hun«eif.  There  it  unliortunately  no 
comnieutary,  but  this  want  is  in  som«  ' 
plied  by  an  admirable  **  Onomaiticon  i 
drawn  op  by  Orelli  and  IbitiT  joul  , ,  ..  ...^.U 
forms  the  three  tma'  ics. 

The  seventh  vobi.  t  lie  Scholiail*  upon 

Cicero,  C.  Marios  Vittunuus,  Uu(uuis,  C,  Julius 
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Victor,   Bcwthiui,    Favoniu§   Eulnp^u«,    Asconmi 
Pediimas,  Scholia  Bobieusia,  Schoiuuta  Oronori' 

tl,  Q.  TiTLLiCs  CicBRO,  snn  of  Nq»  2,  wm  bom 
nhant  B.C.  102,  and  was  cdumtcd  tilong  with  hii 
el(Ji?r  brother,  the  orator,  wtioni  hp  accompanied  to 
Allien*  m  B.  c  79.  {Drt  Fin.  t.  L)  In  B.  r^  «7 
he  wa«  elected  aedib,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  B.  c.  62.  After  hit  perio^il  of  service  in  the  city 
had  oxptred,  he  luccecdcd  L.  Flnccn»  ns  governor 
of  Aaia,  where  he  remained  for  upmirtl»  of  three 
year*,  and  during  hi»  administmtion  gave  gfreat 
offence  to  mnny,  bnth  rtf  the  Greeks  and  of  hi» 
own  countrymen,  by  hi*  violent  temper,  ungiuirded 
lut^piage^  and  the  corruption  of  hh  favourite  freed* 
limn,  Stuiiiis-  Thtj  mununm  nri«ing  from  these 
excejs&es  called  forth  from  Marcus  tlutt  cclebmted 
lotU'i  {ad  Q.  Fr,  i.  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  funits  and  of  the  unfavoiirable  impresHjon 
which  they  hud  produced,  he  proceod*  to  detail 
the  qualihcntioiifl,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler,  Quiutus  hstumed  hriiiie  in  li.  o, 
£11,  voon  after  his  brother  hud  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  bis  appronch  to  Rome  was  mot  by  ri  targe  body 
©f  the  ettiMii*  (piTo  Sr-Jif*  31),  who  bad  flocked  lo- 
/jethcr  to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
Ktreijuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  pfrtcuring  the  recall  nf  the  e\ilc,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prow- 
cntioii  by  App.  Claudiutt^  son  of  C.  Clodius  {adAtL 
\\u  17)i.  and  oa  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  dcmagognefl.  (Pro  S*jtl.  ?>h,)  In  a  c.  55 
ht?  was  appointed  legntu*  to  Caesar,  whom  he  nt- 
iciided  on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
nttum  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  wieter 
among  the  Nervii.  (&  c  54.)  Here,  immediately 
lifter  the  disnsteri  of  Ttturiut  SabinuA  and  Aiinin- 
culeiui  Cotta,  his  camp  wns  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vait  miiltitu.le  of  the  Ebiimuea  and  other  trib^ 
which  bafl  l>cen  rouaej  to  iufturrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  mi«viutt  was  closely  pn^ssed  for  several 
d«ya  in  micceision,  but  so  en  rg^lic  were  the  mea- 
pfurei  adopted  by  Cicero,  olthouyrh  at  that  very 
lime  iiinforiug  from  great  bodily  weakneRS,  and  so 
bnively  wju  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
wfre  enabled  to  hold  ont  until  relieved  by  CaeMT^ 
whf)  was  load  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  li.  G.  v,  24,  &c,) 

Quintus  WHS  one  ef  the  legftti  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  B.  c  51,  to«)k  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary  operations  ngain«t  the  mountaineen  of  the 
S)  rinn  frontier,  and  upt>ii  the  brcakinc^  out  of  the 
civil  w'ar,  insihted  upon  sharing  nis  ^rttines  and 
following  bim  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  {Ad  Jtt, 
Ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
deticc  and  the  warmest  aifection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers  i  but  after  the  Imttlc  of  Pharsalia 
(a.  c,  411)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
n"**  of  ft  hasty  tenipef  exanpemtea  by  disappoint- 
roent,  and  stimylated  by%e  reprcMntatioDa  of  his 
■on,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towaidi 
M.  Cicerof  wrote  letters  to  the  most  diitingnitbtd 
pi?rM>na  in  Italy  loading  him  vnth  nbuse^  and,  pro> 
eeediflg  to  Alexandl^a*  made  bis  peace  m'itb  Caesar, 
(H.  c  47.)  {Ad  AtL  xl  5,  9,  IS,  14— IS,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  bis  return  to  Italy; 
Init  irt  bear  liitb  more  of  him  until  the  year  b*  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pmicfipticMi  of  the 
iriiunvirt. 

I  additioii  to.  hk  military  xeputAticm, 
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was  an  a«pimnt  to  literary  fane  a]M\  i 
Cicert>  considered  him  superior  to  1 " 
Fr,  iiu  4.)  I'he  t»ci  of  bit  kaviiig  < 
tmgedii^  iu  sixteen  days,  ercn  aJtbofOfii^'libey  i 
have  been  mere  tmnslatioiis  durv  tmt  nmiBiv 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  pmbabic  qujJity  of  als  |P^ 
d actions  (ad  Q.  Fr,  iti.  5) ;  bat  we  jpom^m  a»  if»> 
cimens  of  his  powera  in  this  depaartaaaotv  ««lblte 
exception  of  twenty-four  bexaiiMten  on  die  twei^ 
signs,  and  an  rpignun  of  four  Liista  cm  ibe  Inesf 
women,  not  very  complimentafy  to  ihm  mx.  (J» 
thiylot/.  LaL  v.  4l,  iii.  OB.)  In  jiroi*  ttwbMai 
aildreKs  to  his  bmther,  entitled  ht  Futimm  Cim 
mtaiuji^  in  which  he  gives  kim  rtrf  i 
as  to  the  beat  metliod  of  attainii^  ua  4 

Quintus  wa4  married  to  FoinpoaiAi'  liM^  if 
Atticiu  ;  but,  from  incompatibiljtjr  di  t)amfm,^m 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  Aa  an  imm^4 
(heir  matrimonial  s<}uabbU^  the  r«a4er  aiiy  aAr 
to  a  letter  addre«««d  to  Atlicus  (v*  1),  «i«i<sa- 
tainfr  a  most  gntphic  and  arousing  deectiptlea  si  a 
scene  which  took  pbce  in  tbe  pieaeflMa  af  tW  Wf ^ 
brother-in-law.  (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  20;  OiMOHk 
xL  7,  xlvii.  10.) 

7.  M.  Tui.Lius  CicsRo,  only  aoo  ni  iht  wntm 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  waa  bom  In  Ibe  jav  m.  c 
6,^,  on  the  very  day,  Appttftiitly  {ad  AO,  i  ^X** 
which  L.  Julius  Caeiiar  and  C.  Manaas  Fipte 
v,'Kn  uleited  consuls.  He  ts  frequtfiit^  mka  < 
while  a  boy,  in  t<Tms  of  the  wansMt  ^mS^  h 
the  tetters  of  his  father,  wbo 
education  with  the  mu«l  ■ 
him  the  eouipantou  of  hit  joamey  tn  Cilici^  (&<• 
51.)  The  autttmn  after  their  acHtal  be  «••  «■! 
akigig  with  his  school-fellow  and  cAaabii*  Q*ibI>4i 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  l^otama  (imI  AiL  v.  17^ 
while  the  proeoniid  and  his  legatt  «ra*»  fttmeUtt^ 
the  war  agaimt  the  higbktideBi  of  Anaaiia  Us 
returned  to  I  taly  at  the  end  of  a.  cl  fiO,  *>■*  (^ 
vested  with  the  manly  gowa  at  AipiaaB  b  lb 
course  of  March,  e,  c  4S  (a^  Att,  is.  t»  li)kMf 
then  in  his  sijEteenth  year^  paaied  aifW  ta  Qmm 
and  joined  tlie  army  of  Porapey«  when  ht  mifiid 
the  command  of  a  •qoadnm  of  aivali|V  yb*^ 
great  appkuse  fironi  hia  genanl  and  fhaa  lli^ 
army  by  the  skill  whkch  be  diaplay«d  fa  ] 
exarcisifi,  and  by  the  tleadineea  wit%  uliA  la 
endured  the  toil*  of  a  iDldier^s  Itle.  {ikQ^k 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Pbar«liabatiNaaiMlil 
Brandisium  until  the  arrival  of  Ciamr  fras  Al 
East  {ad  Fam,  xit.  1 1,  ad  AU*  xu  lll)^  vaai^MI 
soon  afterwardft  (a.  c  46),  ala«|  villi  fi^ 
Quintus  and  a  ^rtain  M.  CaeaiiM^  l»  iSSL  Ifta  lAs 
of  aedile  at  Arphanm  (oi^  Fbm,  xiiL  \%y  aai  #i 
following  spring  (&  c*  45)  tnmaacd  a  i 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  taka  part  ill 
against  his  former  friends.  He  irai^  % 
persuaded  by  hia  fistber  lo  afaandoo  tbia  ill 
project  {ad  Att,  xit  7),  and  ii  vaa  dali 
that  be  should  proceed  to  Albdia  aa4  tbw 
cute  hia  stodiea,  aloi^f  \ritll  iav«BMl  fmmmk 
own  age  beknigiiig  to  tba  aaaii  da  ^  ^ 
iiuniliet  of  lUttie.  Jleia^  altkfr^gb  |«ovidalJ 
an  allowance  upon  tba  moil  Uboal  aeala  (a 
xil  '11,  32),  be  M  inta  ioifiilar  mk  % 
habits,  led  aatjny.  It  fa  «d«  bf  * 
named  Goi^giaa,  Tba  |oaiig  man  aapaa  i 
been  touched  by  Iba  raaiaiittiancia  if  Qki 
Atticuii  and  tn  a  tetter  addressed  la  Tlia(arfA^ 
xvu  21 ),  expresaes  preat  shajaa  and  mmmm  Av  fci* 
imst  liUBConduct,  giving  an  awaaai  m,  da  mm 
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time  of  his  rHbnmtd  raode  of  life,  and  diligent  ap- 
pKcation  to  philosophy  under  Cratippusof  Mytilcne 
— reprewntations  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
▼arioas  individuals  who  visited  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  Ati.  xiv.  16,  XV.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvi.  1,  ad  Fain. 
riL  16.)  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Piso,  the  lieu- 
traant  of  Antnnins,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonius  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.  When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
he  joined  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
a  short-lived  peace  (b.  c.  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
tcnrity,  until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
fiunily,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
ny, assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, (u.  c  30,  from  13th  Sept)  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in  his  ofiicial  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  **  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antonyms  punishment  for  the  house  of 
C^oero,**  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  that  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  ficunily  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middleton 
baa  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
Tictorv  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
but  tLia  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
of  hit  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  chamcters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
history  had  it  not  been  for  the  fame  of  his  father  ; 
and  that  fiime  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tone,  since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
rioaa  foUiet  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  illustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  (ad  Att,  vi.  1 ),  the 
advantages  of  education  wore  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
lad  Fam.  zri.  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
oestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  {ad  AU,  xiv.  7. 
XV.  n\  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques- 
tkmaUe.  Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
Jusiifr  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter off  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  TergiUa, 
that  he  was  able  to  sw^ow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  dranght,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippe,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
fiuilt  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  3,  &c.,  xiv.  28;  Senec 
Skmot.  6,  d€  Dentf,  iv.  30 ;  Plut  Cie.  and  BnU.; 
Appian,  B,  C  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  15, 
xin.  8,  la,  41, 19.) 
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8.  Q.  TuLLius  CicBiu),  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Poniponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  roust  have  been  bom 
about  &  c.  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.C.  51  {ad  Att,  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Miircus,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  {ad  AtL  vi.  1,3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  iiad  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  {ad  Att,  L  c).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew^s  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fiilly  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  {Ad  AtL  x.  4^  7.)  Hii 
unamiable  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
&vour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  reUtions, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  {ad  Att,  xiv.  20), 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassiua,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  n.  a  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  pUice  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture.    (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

CICU^I'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  {L,  L,  viL  91, 
ed.  Miiller),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  {cicur) 
disposition.  Cicuriuus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  fiunilies  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini :  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  Vbturius  Oxminus  CictXRiNUS,  consul 
&  c  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
was  laid  to  Fidenae,  Crusturoeria  was  taken,  and 
Praeneste  revolted  firom  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  1 9)  his  praenomen  is  Caius,  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  hoB^PuUius;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
rins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  same  as  the  consul  (Plut.  PopUc  12.) 

2.  T.  Vrtcrius  Oxminus  Cicurinur,  consul 
B.  c.  494  with  A.  Vixginius  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aequi, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  il  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vi  34 1 
Ascon.  in  Comd,  p.  76,  ed.  OrellL) 

3.  T.  VxTURiU8  GxMiNr8  Cicurinus,  eooMil 
a  c  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  Triciptinns, 
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the  VoIkL,  and  on  tbl*  Aocount  entortK!  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  an  omtion,  (Liv«  iiu  tt>  10; 
Diouys.  iiL  69*  Diod.  zi.  8L) 

4.  C.  VBTURUt*  P.  p.  OB»nHu«  CicumpcUHi 
c^Tisiil  ikc,  455  vfllh  T*  Romilitia  Rocus  Vaticanus, 
ni;irci)e'J  with  his  calleAg^ue  o^rniui^t  the  Aequi. 
They  duft^Med  the  en(5ni3%  and  gained  immt-cisc 
botity,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  thi!  KoldiorH,  but  Bold  on  account  of  the 
poTurty  of  the  treuury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  tho  next  year :  Vcturiuj 
wai  accused  hy  L.  Alienii*,  the  plol^jcnan  oedile^ 
and  tentcnccd  to  pay  a  fine  of  lO^OOO  asies.  As 
Bt»mij  compensation  for  hit  ill- treatment  by  the 
plet>«ian!i  he  wiu  el'Ctcd  mignr  in  453,  (Li?,  iii 
31,  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  33  ;  Diod,  xii.  5.) 

5.  Sr,  VKTURrifs  Sp.  it.  P,  S,  Crasruh  Cici> 
RrNi^S  ^ne  of  the  (ir«t  decemvirAte^  B.C.  451  (Fa*L 
Capilol.),  called  L.  Veturiua  by  Livy  (iii,  33)  and 
T.  Wturius  by  Diony!<.tiit  (jl  5»j). 

6.  t?p.  VKTitaiys  Crassub  CiCLmiNUfttConiulnr 
tribune  in  ikc  417.  Livy  (iii.  47)  call*  him  Sp. 
HtttiUits  Cras&ui ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  fake  reail- 
iiig,  for  Diodofu«  (xiii.  7)  has  Sp.  Veturiua,  and 
the  Rutilia  gens  ^vas  morcorer  plebeiaoi  and  had 
not  th'*  cosrnnmen  of  CrassuJi. 

7.  M.^KTrBiusTr, F,Sp,N,CnAsst;sCici?RtNra, 
conaulir  tribune  b,  a  399, — the  only  pitrician 
elected  thtfl  year  \  hi«  five  coUengues  were  all  ple- 
beians.   ( Liv.  V.  13;  Diod.  xiv,  54,) 

8.  C  Vkturius  CfiA69ua  Cicurinus,  consular 
triboiw  Bia  377*  luid  a  «e<;ond  time  in  3(19  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  lawt.  (Liv,  iri.  32,  3G; 
Diod.  XV.  (n,77.) 

9.  L.VKTuaiusL.  p.  SP.N.CRASSt/sClCUlUTJliR, 
eun'tuUu*  tribune  two  yean  saoceuively,  a.  c  360, 
3H7,  ill  the  latter  of  which  year*  the  Licinian  laws 
were  earned.    (Liv*  \i,  3U,  4*2.) 

CI  DA' It  I A  (Ki.8ap/a),  a  surname  of  the  EIcuh- 
nlan  IVtncter  at  Pheucu*,  in  Artadla,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  iffSo^if,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dres*  of  the  suae  name.  (Paus. 
Till  J  5.  SI.)  [L.  S.J 

CILIX  (KfA.t|),  B  ton  of  Ageoorand  Telephaitso, 
Ho  and  his  brothers  Cadmu»  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  thtnr  father  in  eeaah  of  Kuropii,  who 
had  l»een  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  seltled  in  the 
conntrv  which  derived  from  hiiu  the  njiiiie  of  Cili- 
CMC  fic  is  called  the  father  of  Thaan*  and  Tbclx*. 
(Hitnvd.  vil  91 T  Apollol  iiJ,  1.  §  1  j  Hypin.  FoA. 
170;  Dtod,  V.  49.)  [L.  S.J 

CILLA  (Ki\Aa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Placiii  *!ir  Leucippe.j  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
tJHie  when  Hccjibe  was  pregnant  with  Paris  the 
seer  Aesacux  dechired  that  mother  and  child  roost 
be  put  to  dc4ith  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity  ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prop Ipb tic  declamtion 
to  CiJla  and  her  son  Menippu*  by  Thyrooet»is, 
made  thcra  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris, 
(Apoll  Ml.iii.  I2.§ft:  T/eU  «i//r,vt*./>A.'224.)[L.S.] 

t:iLLAS  or  CILLUS  (KiAAaf  or  KfAAoj),  the 
chnriotcer  nf  Pelops,  whot^e  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troejieuian  tradition^  was  Sphn'rus.  Ilii  tomb 
waa  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Afxjllo,  (Pans,  v.  10. 
§2;  Strnb,  xiii.  p.  013,)  [L,  S.] 

CPLNII,  a  powerful  fitmily  fn  the  Etnii^an 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  tistmlly 
firjn  supporters  of  the  Ilotoan  intereats*  1  Key  ^*^te 
driven  out  of  ilieir  natiris  town  in  v.  c,  301,  by 
i)i0  naHir  up|>0ted  to  them,  but  wcfie  rettorod  by 
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the  Romant.  The  Cilnii 
mones  tn  their  state,  and  same  of  tiMi  b 
limes  may  have  held  cvtru  the  kingly 
(Corop.  Hor.  Cnrm,  L  L  1,  iiL  23*  I,  H 
a)  Till  the  fall  of  the  republk 
vidual  of  this  faniilty  ts  tn^ationadr  fat  the 
nius"  of  Siliui  Italicos  (vii.  29)  la  a  P**^ 
creation,  and  the  name  has  been  rendered  clirff 
memorable  by  C.  Ciluins  Maeoeiaaa,  tttv  Glials 
friend  of  Augnstnaw  [MAicraNAS.)  It  ifyMk 
from  sepulchral  inscHptiaiit  that  tha  Etniaaa  te 
of  the  nam«  waa  Qhtim  or  Cftlam^  vUA  wm 
changed  by  the  Romaoi  inio  OMb^  wnA  fi  lit 
mmt  way  as  the  EtraieBn  £fOi#  mum  iil0idiMi 
Lwimtis,     {^falter,  Einukgr^  L  |iw  414.) 

ClLOorCHlU),  a  Roman  wanmmei, trnmU 
hATe  been  written  in  either  way,  ■•  »•  M  kll 
fonns  on  coius  of  the  Flomtnia  gtttA.  (BffcM,!. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammariaat^  ho«iiPii»iMi 
that  Cilu  wail  applied  to  a  pemm  wiU  a  hm^t'i 
narrow  bead,  and  Chiio  to  one  wiO\  Iitl'*-  n-  tH^ 
lips.    ( Veliut  Long.  p.  223 1,  Ri>  .  i^ 

Chiiria*  p.  78,  ed*  PutschiiH  ;  Pe^t  ^) 

f^ILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  A;f«t 
KiAAtfj^,  proscribed  tn  B.  c.  43  (Appiaii,  B.Ctt. 
27  )>  tnay  perhapt  be  the  same  as  tile  CSW,  lis 
friend  of  Tornnios  and  Cicero,  whom  the  btkr 
mentiouft  in  B.  c  45.     (Cic  ad  Fam.  n.  29.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L,  FLAMt'Ntt^S,  km 
only  on  coin*,  of  which  a  toecuiieo  i*  ftandpi 
The  obverse  representa  llie  naad  of  Veas»^  0I 
the  revere?  Victory  driring  a  biga.  Tlw  tnlenw 
tation  of  the  iuscnption  on  the  obref«r,  lllL^iii 
Pri.  Fl.,  it  not  certain.  W>  know  tkof  Jite 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  mxi 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  fooiv  aiul  tt  kaa 
been  supposed  that  tbia  Flaminiaa  Ctttk  «ai  m» 
of  the  first  four  superintendent*  appointed  iy  Cfet* 
aar,  and  that  the  above  letters  reler  to  thii^  kd^l 
equivalent  to  ///  Vir  primmjtamdat  imam^ag,  (E^ 
khel,f.  pp.  212,213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  prneqinlorof  PoatM  a  Ai 
reign  of  Gaadiu*,  brought  die  Ikcpofm  Mi^ 
dates  to  Rom«  in  1.  11.  50,  rikI  rBs:i<i(Wpi  dN^ 
wards  the  consular  tnsiguia.  (Tac  Jwm,  A  9t.| 
Dion  Casiius  a\ic%ikt  {Ix.  33)  of  htm  aa  gimwmad 
Bithynia,  and  relate*  ai»  amuBing  tala  ffiaail^ 
him.'  The  Bithyniant  cojaa  hmtxm  *T-rlir-  li 
compUtn  of  Cito  having  taken  bfJbM^  1f«t  ■•  lli 
emprror  could  not  hear  theei  od  aecai— I  tf  Aa 
fioi*e,  he  asked  those  itaodillf  Im  hit  aid*  vlii 
they  said.  NarcisMii  thefeuMn  told  hkn  Ua|j^ 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cila,  1 
dius  app'tinted  him  to  the  govenuaatti  of  I 
vince  for  two  venrs  bnger, 

CILO,  or  CHILD,  P.  MA'GiUft.  i 

|.  ; ,       45,  M.aaiidiiia: 

n51,  tod  kitt 

Marc«llu«,  and  a  mmotir  was  dmiatad  mi  I^p  ^m 
by  CaesarV  enamie*,  that  the  dicttAar  1*4  buk^^ 
huB  bo  commit  th«  narder,  Onitttft  v^vta  la  Oaf> 
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to  defend  Coenr&Din  thU  charge.  The  nml  motive 
for  lb«  eriAM  teemi  td  have  been,  iliat  Marcutlua 
frfuArd  tu  Admticie  Cilo  a  tuui  of  money  to  relieve 
llliii  from  hit  embarmuments.  (Cic  ad  A  a.  x'm.  U\ 
!  ^cim.  )T.  12.)  V&leduR  Moxiinui  (\k.  1  L  H) 
jTKi  ihAt  Ctlo  hod  Mnred  ondef  Fom[>f  j,  and 
it  he  wat  indignant  at  MaroelJna  preferring  an- 
'  er  friend  to  hinu     lArj  (EpU,  1 15)  calls  him 

,  Ml|gill«* 

CILO    SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.   FA'BIUS,   to 

on   ii)*cnption  quoted  by  Tiikiuunt  afler 

Duphiiut  Panviniuc  givct   the   nftrnt'ii  OitiniuH 

Acilimiut  Lcpidut  Fulginianus,  wai  cijinaul  in  a<  d, 

)Af3  and  204,  and  wa«  the  cho&fii  friend  t^f  Sep- 

tttniuii  Seireriifl,  by  whom  hs  wai  appointed  pme- 

fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  «oni.    Havijig 

endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brotkera,  he 

incurred  the   hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 

mnnler  of  Oeta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 

ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father,  and 

whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  th»l  title,  should 

h»  loduded  in  the  mosiacra  which  followed.     The 

aoldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  mid  after 

pbindering  Jt  nf  all  the  costly  funiitum  and  other 

prv!ciaus  rtfects,  drugged  him  from  the  buth,  cooi- 

pdJ«d  him  to  walk    through    the   ftrotit»  in   his 

PWdan   •lipfNira  and   a   single    scanty  garment, 

Ittflbting  hiiD  fts  the  J  hurried  along  with  the  iti- 

tentioo  of  putting  him  to  death  when  ihey  should 

have  reached  t}ie  palace.     Thia  gzTituitous  cmcky 

_*yycd  his  salvation,     Ksr  tbe  pLipuLice^  bi^holdintf 

Bpe  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 

Hpth  ftttch  indignity,  began  to  munniir,  and  were 

^^■fpied  by  the  city-guards.     A  tumult  wa^  immi- 

^^nt,  when  t'onicalla  coiiio  forth  to  meet  the  inoh« 

wod  partly  through  fear»  p^i^'y  perhaps  touched 

for  tL  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 

doftk  over  the  ■houldeni  of  his  former  preceptor, 

onfiQ  iDOf«  Addressed  him  as  father  and  inifter, 

gpiT«  orden  that  the  tribune  and  bit  attendAnta 

who  hod  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  ^houtd 

thivaselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  l>ion^  Wause 

they  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 

tbcy  hod  &iled  to  do  so,  and  corttinued  to  treat 

1dm  with  the  outward   »embUnce  at  lea*t  of  re- 

•peeti     The  only  other  anecdote  precterved  with 

t^0inl  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  ^Incrinus 

•t  tbe  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 

thftring   the  fate   of  Phiutianus    [Plauuanlk], 

wboM  agent  he  wao,  and  thus  the  destructiun  of 

Cafcalla    wo*  indirectly  hast«ued  by   the  friend 

and  benefiictor  whom  he  bad  sought  to  destroy. 

(Dion  C-OAO.  IJtivii.  4,  Ixxviii.  11;  6|iartiaii,  Chra- 

man,  i  i  Aureh  Vict,  EpiL  20,)  [W.  R,] 

^CIMBER,  C,  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  I.ysidicus, 

^■d  obtained  the  praetorshjp  from  Caesar,  and  was 

^fta  of  Antony**  supporters  in  B,  c  43,  on  which 

^■jptiunt  he  ii  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.    He 

^RM  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 

Cieero  calU  him  ironicalljr  rUiiiuUtp^iu^  and  per 

patmCea  the  pun  Niti /hrte  Jure  Germamum  CimLer 

ooeHit^  that  IB,  **  unlesi  perchance  he  ha«  a  right 

to  kill  hi*  own  catintrriQati,**  as  Cimber  is  the 

liaBke  of  a  Qerman  people,  and  German r**  aiginfies 

in  i^tia   b<»th  a  Gemum   and  u  Uraiher.     {Cic 

J'ktl   itiii*  1%  xi.  (i;  (juintil  viil  3,  §  '27  ;  comp. 

Ck,  ad  AtL  XV.  13;    Suet,   Au^.   H(5.)     CxaxXm 

wn*  nry  r>mtor,  a  p^^t,  nud  an  historian,  hut  his 

r,  and  he  i»  ridiculed  by 

r  red  bv  Quintiiian  (Le*). 
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CIMBER,  P,  GABrNIUS,  mo  of  the  Cauli- 
aarian  conapimtora*  li.  c,  G3.  (Cic  in  Cai,  iii.  'S^ 
5,  n,  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  TuUius),  one  of 
the  murdercra  of  C^c&ur,  E.  c.  41.  When  CocsAf 
fint  became  supremt*,  Cimber  was  one  of  hia 
wormcit  supportem  (Cic.  Philiyp.  ii,  1 1 ;  Senec 
d«  Ira,  iii.  30) ;  and  we  tiud  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  inliuence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  {Ad  Fam,  \i.  12),  He  was  rewarded 
with  tho  province  of  Bithj^ia.  But  for  some 
rcjison  (Seneca  says  irom  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  C-aesar  praying  for  his  biother's 
rt^call  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away ; 
iind  Cimber  thun»  seizing  the  Dictator's  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neclc,  to  as  to  puU 
him  forward.  Aflcr  the  ossa&iiiuation,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  wc  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Piseudo- Bru- 
tus Epiatles  to  Cicero,  i.  tE)  he  defeated  DoUbcUiL 
VV^hen  Cassius  and  Brutus  omrchod  iuto  Macado- 
jiiia,  Cimber  co-operated  with  tbe  iici%  and  appe^ira 
to  have  done  good  «*nice.  (Appian^f  Ii.  C.  iv,  1<J2, 
lUdJ  He  was  a  hold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotoui  living,  eo  that  he  asked  jokingly, 
E^  qmmqttam  fetKim^  rim  vmmm/tfrre  nun  ffomum! 
(Senec.  Epist.  83,  11.)  [\L  G.  L,] 

CIMON  (K/^ft**).  L  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness KoaAfMOf  {Plat.  Om.  4)»  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  following  table, 

Cj-pselus  ^  the  same  wife  ^  Stemgonu  I. 

Miltiades  I. 
(Her^  vL  35.) 


Cimoa  i. 


Stesagofaa  I L  M  il  tiades  I L 

(Her*  vL  30.)  (The  victor  at  ^1,-inithon.) 

Miirrii.^  Hegesipyle,  the 
danghu-r  of  Olorus,  a 
Thniekn  king. 

Cimon  II,  Elpinice. 

Re  was  banitdied  by  Peisiatratus  from  Athens 
and  during  hts  liaiii*hroent  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  hi*  foLir-biirse  chariot.  He  allowed 
Pci&itttmtus  to  be  prochiimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  cons«^ueni»  sulTered  to  return  to 
.^.thens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peiaistratut 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  tbe  mmt 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  tha 
sons  of  the  tyrant.     (Herod,  vi,  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiadea,  is  mentioned  ni  Herodotus  as  pay^ 
ing  his  father*s  line  and  capturing  Kiun,  (vi,  I3'<i, 
vii.  107.)  Thi»  ktter  events  the  battle  of  Kury- 
m«dun,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta^  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  or*  the  oidy  ocoLsions  in  which 
lie  is  expressly  named  by  his  rektion,Tbucyd»det ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
p«triod  leaves  us  by  its  bfiefneia  neceMorily  depeu- 
dent  for  much  ou  the  additional  authoritica,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  ba»iii  of  Plu- 
tarchV  biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  cnn- 
tempornry  recoUertiont  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc.  5.  9)« 
and  the  nlmoAt  worthless  coutcmpomry  gouip  and 
ncatniui  of  the  Ttmsiaa  Sieatmbratuia:  aoo 
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also  from  tb«  poets  of  the  time,  Cnitiniis,  Melnn- 
tliiuft,  mid  ArchclauR,  Iftf  Ae«ins  to  have  folio  wed 
Thucydidea,  though  not  yvrj  strictly,  as  a  guide  m 
K<!nend,  while  he  filled  up  th^  <ii?t:iiU  from  the 
kter  hifitomnl^  perhnps  from  Theopcnnput  moro 
than  from  Eplioru*,  whose  account,  as  follow<*d 
probably  by  Diodoriu  (xl  60)»  dl^en  materially. 
He  appcfin  to  have  nl»o  used  Cdllisthene«,  CnitinuV, 
Phonodomtia,  Diodoru»  Penegctet,  Gorgiai,  mid 
Naiiijiicnites ;  AriBtotlCf  EupoUs,  Aiistophiuies,  and 
Cntiiuu 

On  the  death  of  ililtiadea,  probably  in  b»  c* 
4H!),  Cunon,  we  are  told  by  Du»doni»  {E.tc<TptJW 
p.  255),  iti  orJer  to  obtain  the  corpse  fir  burml, 
toc»k  his  fathLvr's  place  tn  prison  till  hi»  fine  of 
hi)  talents  slioald  be  paid.  [MiltiadK!*.]  It  ap- 
pears, howsTer,  certain  (see  Dem.  e.  AwinA.  p. 
fiOS)  that  the  iri/ifo*  if  not  the  impmonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  ^n,  and  Comeliua  Nepoa,  whose  life  coine& 
in  ttuuiy  partn  from  Theopompna^  states  the  con- 
iinemeni  to  hare  been  compulanry.  The  fine 
ims  erentimllj  paid  by  Calllas  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister,  [Callias,  No.  % 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  ia  the  prcrious 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  tbb 
iisler  or  half-sister,  wliich  was  reconled  by  nttme- 
rmi*  writers,  but  after  all  was  very  ppobibly  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comediana.  (Eapo- 
Ha,  ap.  Flnt,  Cim.  1 5,  comp.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cinu  1 ; 
A  then,  jriii,  p.  589.)  Nor,  agnin^  con  we  very 
iiuich  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Tlieudatocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Oiympian  games  in 
the  splvudoitT  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(PluL  Themid.  5)  It  is  more  credible  tlmt  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  A,  c  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  knl  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  ofier 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Pint  C*Vm,  5,)  After  the  battle  of  Pbitaea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward,  Thtty  were 
placed  trjgether  iu  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Grrek  amiamenii,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  tluit  supremacy  to  Athens, 
aiid  iu  the  fu-st  employinunt  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Eion,  and  opened  the  iniportnnt 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
EatiuQ.  (PlnU  O/n/o;  Herod,  vii.  107  \  Thuc.  L  f/8; 
Nnpixi,  dm.  2  J  Schol.  ud  Actch.  de  Fulm*  />//.  p» 
7.'i.i,  iSu.-.,  ed.  Rdtke  ;  Clinton,  F,  IL  ii.  App'  is*) 
111  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  from  his  ci»un- 
trymen  the  distinction,  at  that  lime  unprecedented, 
of  haviiig  three  busts  of  Hermes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphfll  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  gLMiemlt.  (Pint.  Cim.  S  ;  Aesch.  v. 
€tfsifJi,y,h7Zr  ed,  Heiskc)  In  470,  apparently 
under  his  eondnct,  the  piratica]  Dolupians  were 
exjielled  from  Seyro«,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room ;  and  the  ri'iiiains  of  These lu  discovered 
there,  were  thence  tnutsported,  probably  after  suine 
yenn*  interval  (u.  c  4t;n)  with  gr«il  pomp  to 
Atiient,  (Plut  dm.  8  ;  Pans.  L  17.  S  6,  iif.  3.  |  e.) 

The  reducttoti  of  Car^'stus  and  Naxoa  was, 
most  likely,  elTectMl  uader  his  command  (Thue,  i. 
yil);  and  al  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
Hnd  politic*  his  crmiilrjk 's  chii'f  eitiM^u.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  AtiM*'idm  ;  how  fur  he 
ciMUributt'd  to  the  Uuii^huivnt  «f  'ilieuiist«x*U'»  loav 


CIMOH. 
T>e  donbtfuL  (Cmnp.  Plut,  JfitLfB^  T%m.*l\ 
The  ytfja  b.  c  4^f>  4  according  toCliiliaii  Knpt 
and  othur*  persist  in  placing  it  cailicr)  «« i^ 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  th«  i ■niiiiMijrt  <d  (k 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  eoost  h*  IM4  %  fvm 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  ^bmm^  ymtitnit  M» 
and  folio ndng  the  furtive*  to  ikm  sMt^lyili 
river  Euryroedon,  iti  a  s«cand 
gagemeitt  on  the  same  day,  mtttetl  tli#  Iu 
ment ;  indeed,  iiectirTling  to  PltiUfidl,  W  < 
his  victory  before  bight  by  the  delna  of  a  lu^ 
forcement  of  80  Phooitkiui  Aim,  (PlaS>  O^  lit 
Thuc.  L  100 :  mod.  it^O*  witk  WeM&^os^) 
Mis  next  achievemefil  wwM  the  tTffKilmm  of  lis 
Petaiana  from  the  Chertoneaa,  ud  t^  Mlj«£ii 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  acoonipaiiM  piiiigi 
with  the  recovery  of  hi*  own  pmriiDooT.  Tli 
eflvct  of  these  irtctoric*  waa  doubt]<»%s  rety  gwat^ 
they  crashed  perhaps  a  taat  i  _ 
and  fixed  Persia  Anally  in  a 
In  later  times  it  was  beHe^ed^  tihoiigii  «■  i 
oa  was  shewn  by  Callisthenca,  fitite  ' 
that  they  bad  l^eeo  tticoeed«d  1^  a  tprttr  (lit 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  r  a% 

and  containing  in  its  alleged  ooo  M 

humiliating  D)n cessions,  Tbej  plm^j^  i  uuim  A 
the  height  of  his  power  and  0ory\  thm  ekisf  illltf 
empire  which  his  character  bad  gaiaod  Cor  / 
and  which  his  policy  towards  tbo  allli*  \ 
dvring  daily  firmer  and  completer* 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  ban  wiaca^d  la 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  dcatkalAfirtilki 
had  left  him  sole  pometsur  of  tlio  ioJflJMBU  tfbiy 
had  hitherto  jointly  ezerctted :  nor  IuhI  lisa  |il 
matured  the  opposition  of  Periclea.  (Ptot^  ClifcUk 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  ohi  friend  asl  ikt  m 
pidly  increasing  iuHuenoe  of  t]i«  nrv  «|yi^0 
rendered  his  posatiou  precarious 

The  chronology  of  the 
henceforth  in  most  poinU 
to  Clinton^s  vivw,  whicli  tmmoU  kMilfly  W  l» 
serted,  the  rY>volt  of  ThMOt  look  |ilaao'  ia  iUi 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it ;  in  the  year  bitfw* 
ing  ocenrred  the  earthquake  and  ineHRHiia  tt 
Sjmna,  and  in  consequence,  apon  Cuaosli  ^^9^ 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plat.  Clai«  l€;  «M|k 
Aristoph.  Lyiutr,  M'AJ)  expedttleDa  ««n  Ml 
from  Athens,  under  hia  eovmiatid,  to  esiil  ^ 
Spart;ins.  In  these  ooeorrencra  wcfv  itmd  As 
means  for  his  humiliation.  Ihiring  dia  liv  if 
Thasoa,  the  Atheuian  coloniata  on  th% 
were  cut  oflf  Uy  the  Thiadaoa,  and  Cuw 
to  have  been  expected,  aflctf  hia  fiptocx  ^Om^  li 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  naglaelii^  la  de  a^li 
was  on  hi%  return  bruught  to  trial ;  val  die  tmm- 
cation  of  having  taken  bnbea  ftom  Alaiaadittf 
M.ic(«don,  was,  by  Pericloa  al  way  laii^  aaC  MMi^ 
urgiiHl,  and  tiie  mult  waa  aa  aofoltsaL  *1W  Wt- 
minatinti  of  hia  Laccdaeninotaa  P<dicT  la  die  ^ 
lous  and  insulting  dtatniiioj  of  tlitif 
auxiliaries  by  ttie  Spartans,  and  lb# 
rupture  between  the  two  slalea  wa»  a  i 
blow  to  his  popubrity.  And  the  ^^t^mf  ff  I* 
opponenu  wm  decided  when  IvpliialilaB  aai  ^i^ 
clea»  after  a  eevere  Mra^slai  canW  \' 
for  rodudng  the  authiirily  el  die  ^ 
pn^is.  Uptiti  this  it  would 
ensued.  Soon  nftft  \u  emrTmrnenepnl  (^c  Uf) 
a  Lm  >  •  raool  tlv  v1f«e 

ofn^  i^ffljiaAlM^ 
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I  meel  It:  Cimott  reqaiMted  pcnoiMiioii  to  %Ht 
i  hiA  flUux  ;  the  generaU  in  tunpicicm  rafuicd :  he 
dapartod,  b^giag  hii  own  frieud»  ta  vindicate  hi» 
i  thcjT,  in  numbar  a  hundred,  placed  m  tlit* 
battle  hii  panoply  aniung  Lliota.  and  Ml 
it  to  the  Uit  niaii.  Bo  fori*  tive  years  or 
his  tzils  wara  fidly  oat,  a  r.  4.jU  or  4.54^  h&  wa> 
aiKaHad  <m  the  motion  of  FericEes  himMlf^  late 
Mvene*  baving  indioed  the  people  to  ti-aiiquillity 
in  Greeee,  and  the  democmtic  k-adera  perhapt 
being  ready,  in  (^tt  of  more  unicrupulouM  oppo- 
acnta,  to  Enake  conceuiont  to  those  of  them  who 
wean  patriotic  and  tempctate.  He  was  probably 
MBplojrad  in  effocting  the  dve  yean*  truce  with 
8paita  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
j«ar  be  tailed  out  with  200  thtpa  to  Cyprus,  with 
t^  view  of  f«tn*nng  the  late  mishapt  in  £g)'pt« 
Here,  whll«  beuagii^  Cttiom*  iilneia  or  the  e6recu 
of  a  wound  caiiied  him  off.  HIb  forces  while  nul- 
in^^  awaj  with  hii  remainii,  a*  if  auimated  bj  hii 
BpiLril«  Cell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
oan  and  Cilician  gal]«<ys^  and  ndd«d  U^  thnir  nnval 
TietOfy  a  second  over  force*  on  shore .  (PJiH.  Vita* 
11—19;  Thnc,  i,  112 ;  Diod.  «.  64,  86,  »i.  3, 4  ; 
Thi^jpoinp.  otp.  E^)3kori/mffm,  ed*  Marx,  224.) 

Cunon'ft  chaiacter  (tee  Plut.  Cim.  4,  5,  9,  10, 1 6, 
/Vrie,  5)  ia marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  hiniftelf 
to  itggTandiao  Athem,  and  to  ccnLmlixe  Ln  her  the 
pewenr  of  the  naral  c^iirrdcnLcy,  ho  tiilt  looked 
naiiily  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  eu^my, 
Pcma,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
eountry^s  rivals  at  home.  Ho  was  always  an  ad- 
mirar  of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
lifging  the  lucoours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
wefc«  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Pint.  Cim.  16)  ^uut  to 
nai&r  Greece  to  be  lanwd,  and  Athens  to  loite  its 
yoke-fellow.**  He  is  described  himsiilf  to  have 
Ikad  aometliing  of  the  Spartan  cliaracler,  being  de- 
ficient in  tlu^  Atheni;in  pointit  uf  readiness  and 
L  disormnient.  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  couvi- 
spi^,  free  and  induWent  perluips  rather  than 
iivo  in  his  pLeaauivs  (^(Aoit^tivs  Hol  (j^Aijr, 
dis,  c^.  Pltti^  dm.  15),  delighting  in  acluev<»> 
^  at  for  «•  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
^U  fninkneas,  affability,  and  mildtieia,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pauianias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
itecovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoUi  bad 
madfi  huim  rich,  his  liberality  and  muniticenoe  were 
abounded.  Mis  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
his  fellow  demenmen  ( AristoL  op. Piut,  Cim, 
PO;  oorop.  Cicc^  Of.  ii.  1 8  and  Theopomp.  ap,  Atken. 
".  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  >uid  his  public 
unty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  trensure 
he  bnmght  from  Asia  the  southern  w;di  of  the  cititdd 
waa  biiut,  and  at  his  own  pri  vate  charge  the  fotinda- 
_ltoii  of  the  long  wiUls  to  the  Petraeeus,  works  which 
be  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  wer© 
bid  down  in  the  moit  costly  and  efticient  style. 
Ircordirg  to  the  tvport  of  Ion,  the  tmgic  poet,  who 
i  a  hoy  Mjpped  in  his  cnmp;my  (Plut.  Cim.  5,  9], 
was  in  person  tall  and  good  looking,  and  bis 
vlitch  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
;  throe  avns,  Lacedaenionius,  Kleus,  and  Thesaa- 
I  waa,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
f  a  daughter  of  Eoryptolemus,  the  cou»in  of 
■•  itfo  to  an  Aruidian  wife.  (Uiodomfi 
>.  /•/«!.  CVm.  1  <n)  Another  record  give* 
bfafl  mon  sons,  Miltiades,  Cinion,  and  Pei- 
(SchoL  ad  Ariftid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 
(H«rod*,Thucyd.;  VULfSmun;  Nepna»  Cmofli ; 
1%  life  of  f  luion  is  »*'porat«l) 
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edito^l  in  an  us^^fu1  form  by  Arnold  Hkker,  Utreclitt 
1H43,  in  which  referenced  will  bo  found  to  other 
illustmtii^e  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMU.V.  1.  Of  Ckonoe,  a  palnU«r  of  grvut 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelion.  ( V.  IL  viiL  8.)  It  is  difficult  u»  aactir- 
Lain,  from  Pliny's  obocure  worda,  wherein  ttio 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted :  it  i*  cvitiin, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satifelied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  bis  tigures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  olde&t  painted  vasei^  but  that  he  v\m  repre- 
sented linib«»,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  ^(nrmenta. 
Ho  invented  tho  Ckiia^rap/nA^  thnt  is,  not  the  pro 
file,  according  to  the  comiuon  ititerp^natinii  (Cny- 
lus,  Aftm.  lit'  PAixuI.  vuL  xxv,  p.  26.>),  but  tho 
various  poaitious  of  figures  ^^  ^h<'y  appear  when 
looking  upvvjuxli^  dowiuvunU,  AJtd  ftid»j<cvuys;  and 
he  muiit  lheref(>re  be  considered  un  the  hn*t  piunter 
of  perspective.  It  would  app<^r  from  m\  epigmiu 
of  aimouides  (AnthoL  PdaL  ix.  7/jH),  thut  be  was 
a  coiitemponiry  of  Dianj«iu«,  and  hdougvd  thci^ 
fore  to  tile  aOili  Olympiad ;  but  as  ha  WM  Cer- 
tainly more  ancientt  KifAwy  thoald  to  that  pasMga 
be  changed  ifitu  Mixwt'.  (Bottiger,  ArtUauioff*  d, 
MaUnri,  ^  234,  &c.;  Midler,  UuhUL.  §  99,) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  omameiitiHl  cups. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  UJ 

CrNADON  (KiyoAwr),  the  chief  nf  a  ctiiiftpinicy 
against  the  Spartan  peera  {i^mi)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesiluus  11.  (B.C  ;J9a— ^97.)  This  pW  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  tlie  increnM5d  power  of 
the  ephoTs,  and  the  more  oligjiichieal  chunicler 
whic:h  the  S|)artan  conftntutioti  h^ul  hy  this  lime 
asAunied.  (Thirlwairf*  iir,ti\^  iv.  pp.  37ii— 37tt; 
Munfiu\  SjHtrta^  iil  1,  p.  210,  A,c. ;  Wiichsmuth, 
UdUn,AUer,  L  2,  pp.  214,  2i:i,  2ti0,  2b2.)  C»ia- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  per»unal  aceuiuplishmoDt 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  pcen.  The  d(>- 
ftign  of  his  conspiracy  was  to  asaaasinato  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  ^thnt  he  might 
have  no  tuperior  in  Lacedaemon.'^  Tho  fn st  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  suoth* 
tayer,  who  was  assisting  AgesilAus  at  a  lacriAee. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  penron  cam«  to  the  eplior% 
and  told  them  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  s:iid,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadoo,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartaoa  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that,  including  one  of  the  king%,  the 
ephors,  the  senuU>rs,  and  others,  there  were  tf«s 
than  forty.  **  TheD*?,"  said  Cimidou,  **  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  wh»  are 
more  than  four  thousiiud,  your  confederates.^*  He 
thej)  referred  tu  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
i(tt;n  in  the  streets  and  in  tlic  country.  The  leaden 
of  die  conspinicy,  Cinadon  further  tuld  him,  wei« 
few,  but  tru*l worthy  \  but  their  MsociuWa  were  in 
fiict  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodes,  and  Hypo- 
njeionca,  who,  if  the  Spartans  wore  mentioned  in 
their  prei>ence,  were  unable  to  oottocal  their  jero- 
ciutis  hatred  Ut words  them.  Forirmii  be  added^ 
there  were  at  hand  the  knivi«»  ewoid|«  spilB« 
hatchets,  nud  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market ;  tho 
nutics  would  u«e  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  hii  owu  tools.  Cinsdon  Anally 
warned  hint,  he  said^  to  keep  at  houia,  fur  thu  time 
of  action  was  at  hand, 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  tho  ephon  callod  \m 
aieeiitbly,  but  consulled  with  the  senators  ms  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  luid  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  epbvrs  on  impoiv 
tant  comuu!isions|  was  tent  to  Aolou  in  Moaaniaa 
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with  ordL^ra  to  take  certain  p«nona  prisonf^rs ;  bat 
secret  luAtructioDs  were  given  to  some  young  nwn 
who  were  seat  with  him^  and  the  choice  of  whom 
vftin  BO  managed  as  nat  to  excite  his  BUspicioos. 
This  itc'p  was  taken  becauiie  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspinitof&,  Avcerd- 
ingly,  Cinadon  wa»  seiced  and  tortured:  letter* 
wens  sent  to  Sparta  mentjoning  the  penion*  whom 
he  had  denounced  ai  hit  confederate* ;  and  it  ij  a 
n^raarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conipiracy  that  among  them  wai  TiaiunentiB^  the 
tooth  layer,  a  descendant  of  TiMinienuft  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  fra^nchiw.  (IK- 
rod.  ix,  33.)  Cinndon  vrm  Xhvn  brcmght  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  iroiia 
through  the  streetii,  and  Bcotirged  m  they  went, 
and  80  thcv  were  put  to  death,  (Xen.  Nt'^L  iiL  3, 
g|  4—1 1  ;"  AristoU  /Vi/.  v.  f?.  §  2.)        [P.  &J 

CINAETHUN  {KivaiBuiv),  of  IjicedaeiiKin,  one 
of  the  Tnoat  fertile  of  tiie  Cyclic  poets,  ia  placed  by 
Euaebiuf  {Cftron*  OL  3.  4)  in  ».  c.  7t)5.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  Teteifonia  (TtjAijyoi'/o),  which 
pive  the  history  of  Odysseu*  from  the  point  where 
the  Odysacy  breaks  off  to  his.  death.  (Euseb, 
/.  e.)  2.  (JettfaitMjin^  which  aro  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pau«anias  (ii,  3,  g  7,  IB.  §  5,  iv.  2. 
§  I,  viji.  63.  f  "2 ;  corap.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  iiL 
175),  and  which  must  conifquentl}"^  liave  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  175.  3.  Ihnuiviti  ('Hpo*r^f*a),  con- 
teuning  an  account  of  the  rid  vent  urea  of  lleractc*, 
(Sehol  od  ApoiL  HhA,  u  Uhl.)  4.  Otdipadm 
{Oltiito^ia)^  tlte  adventures  of  Oedipu^i,  i»  a»crib- 
ed  to  Cinaetbm  in  an  ancient  in&Linpiioa  (Heeren, 
in  JJifJ,  d.  alttm  Litcraf.  titid  Kumf^  vol.  iv»  p,  57), 
hut  Other  authonLies  apeak  of  the  author  a»  un- 
certain. (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  5 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurtp, 
Photn.  Mm.)  6.  The  LUiU  liktd  {"iXiAs  fintpd) 
was  alsn  attribttted  by  iomo  to  Cinaethon.  {Schol. 
Vat  ad  Eur.  Troad.  822  j  oomp.  W^ekker,  £>«•- 
cAer  r^itts,  p,  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (Kfmi9o5  or 
KtJKu^os)^  of  Chio»«  a  rhap^di^t,  who  wa^  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancient*  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  ia 
s.nid  to  Ijarc  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (n,  c, 
5()-l),  iuui  to  ha%'e  ^een  the  first  rhapsodifit  of  the 
Jionieric  poemR  at  SymcuM.  (Schol,  a-/  Pind, 
Nem.  ii.  I.)  This  date*  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  wore  acriuaintcd  with  the  Honu-ric 
pocm«  lonjar  before.  Welcker  [Eftisdur  CifhiA^  p. 
243)  tlurefore  propo**?*  tn  rend  irarfl  r?)*'  tK-rttv  ^ 
Ti}*'  ivy^r^¥  *OK  in«tca<l  of  *taT£i  ti^v  i^^Kotrri^* 
it^vdrti^  'OA.,  and  pljices  binj  :iboiit  b.  c  750. 
Cinaethuft  in  cbnfged  by  KuAtathius  (oj  //.  L  pi^6, 
ed.  PoHl)  with  haviug  intt'rpobited  the  Homeric 
poems.     (Fjihric.  liiU.  firact.  \.  p.  50n.) 

CI'NCIA  IJENS,  plebeian., of  umall  importance. 
Noue  of  iift  membent  ever  obttiined  the  consulship: 
th«  first  C'incius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
ollteet  of  the  state  was  L.  CiJicius  Aliinentua, 
imietor  in  li.  c.  2U9.  Tlie  only  cognomen  of  xWxn 
gr'us  is  Ar.tMKSTUA:  those  who  oc«ur  without  a 
•urniune  nre  giTt-n  under  Ci.vats. 

CLN'CINNA'TUS,  the  nime  of  n  patricifui 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  t;jiiincni, 
nifutlonrod  without  a  skiruame,  pruUkhly  belonged 
to  this  Irmiily, 

L  L.  (^uiNCTics  L.  F.  L.  w.  CiNcrpfNATrK, 
play  A  a  conspicuous  part  in  ihe  civil  und  military 
tmniactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
pNflicularty  dulingntshed  himself  as  a  violent  oppf>- 
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nent  of  the  claimi  of  the  plebeian*.  It*  «ii  l«i 
about  Ik  c.  519.  (Niebuhr,  vol  it.  note  937.)  Tb 
■tor}*  of  his  haviug  been  r«iQc«d  io  p9^>«tn  1^  tfi 
merciless  exaction  of  the  boO  forieitrl  by  tke  i^^ 
of  his  ton  Caeso  ( \Aw,  iiL  1 5)  ikt*  &•  ftaatem 
(NiebuJ)f,  ii.  p.  289.)  In  &  c  460  bt  vaa  ft^ 
gaily  appointcid  consul  ntllbctsa  in  th*  Imb  ^  f, 
Valerius.  ( Li  v.  iiL  19  ;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  til)  Is^ 
tated  by  the  de«th  of  hi«  aon  Cmmi»  tw  pnpMl  a 
most  arbitmry  attempt  to  oppoce  tJl« 
the  Terentilian  hw,  b«t  the  d«i%ii ' 
(Liv.  iii.  20»21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (a.  c.  A^\ 
the  common  story,  Cindnnatiit 
tutor,  in  order  to  deliver  th«  Romjiii 
army  from  the  {^wrilous  position  in  wbkh  tbsy  hi 
been  pbiced  by  the  Aequians.  ( l*Iin.  //.  N.  vdk 
4  J  Cic  de  ScfKcL  16,  who  however  n*fcrs  t)i»  mtj 
to  his  second  dictator^b  i "  ^  '^^'"  «tory  of  the  ■§» 
ncr  in  which  he  effeclo  .  m'by  Um  (oL 

2fi-2P).     The    incoun!-  d   impoailililMl 

in  the  legend  have  1nw»  puintrd  o^t  by  Pfkhifci 
(ii.  pp>  2«>tf-2«!)),  who  is  incHiwHi  to  mjuA  il« 
altogether  fabulous.  Dnritig  bis  dic^stotyu^  ti 
driiauee  of  the  tnbitnes^  he  beht  ibtf  tamim  fi 
the  trial  of  Volsdus,  ih rough  whoae  trid^wn  !• 
■on  Cocto  hud  been  cmidmnneid,  isd  vW  «« 
charged  with  foUc  wiuie«s.  The  Mnm<l  ««l 
into  voluntary  exile*  (Dion.  K*e^  dg  Stti,tLf^ 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  vtl  15.)  In  il  cl  4i#  Cb^ 
cuituttus  was  an  uniuecesaful  eatididate  §m  i^ 
oliice  of  decemvir.  (Uv.  iii  33.)  I«i  tWifiifiln 
about  the  law  for  o|.>ening  ib«  coiswtkktp  to  lit 
plel>eians,  we  find  him  the  adroeat*  oTBtiUif  ^» 
supea.  (Liv.  iy.  (5.)  In  ikC  43d,  at  d»  ^  ^ 
eighty,  he  was  a  lecond  time  apiKiinl<N| 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  isf  S|iujriiti  \ 
{ Liv,  iv.  13—15.)  This  is  the  but  ( 
of  hinu 

2.  L.  QiuNCTius  L.  r.  L.  M.  CwiKStJUfv^ 
mn  of  No,  1,  was  contutar  tribune  ta  ft,  c  4A. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appatnted  owiitil 
the  hor«e  by  the  dictator  Aemilium  Hsaaiai^ 
(Liv.  iv.  1«,  17  i  Uiod.  xii.  3tt.)  In  4125  W  m 
i\  second  time  elerted  consular  iribuiut  {Ll«.  b. 
35 ;  Diod.  jtii.  H  J ),  and,  accoi^ng  t«  l-tvy  (m  44^ 
a  third  time  in  42tK 

3.  T.  QiTi>iLTUT»i  U  r.  L.  ?c^  CK)(nK??Arci  te» 
Ni%  son  of  L.  Ciiicinnattiv  nnd  •i»]v>ift4as  if  Ii 
PiMitumiuf  TulMrrtiiR,  was  consul  In  h.  &  411^  ll 
this  year  the  Aerpitaus  and  V« 
their  attacks,  and  fncamp«Mi  on 
The  danger  wim  bo  prvftning,  tbftt  kt  vwi 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  ofiiKnii]i»a  fl#  thi  •» 
suls  was  overruled  ;  and  i'ioi  «^i»li 
it  fell  to  do  s«),  mutied  ak  dirt..  iief^bbii; 
Cincinnatua  and  Potiuniius  then  led  ■irai^  r 
mies  ngainat  the  cuoiiiy,  who  mAtaifiMa  ttnm 
defeat.  (Liv.  iv.  2(>-29.)  CtnctntiAiiii  vwipiia 
^«oaui1  in  42»  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Uiod.  lil  U\^ 
consaliir  tribune  in  42<>.  (Uv.  iv.  21 ;  IM  M> 
80.)  With  two  of  hii  iMtllewgiii**  ^  cimm^ 
ed  against  the  Veientians,  but  tsitfiamd  a  ^ 
feat,  on  which  Aemilius  Mmucmti  ww»  ff^'*^ 
ed  dictator.  In  the  capocily  ol  br^»M  kt  aM 
the  dictator  in  tl>e  vi*t'T^  ^i.-.k  k-  -.^^^  p^g 
the  Veieiitiajit  luid  I  ,,|^  ^a 
ftubsequently  brought  ^  tiWi^Ml 
against  the  Veientinns  hi?  kma  a«|««tA*d  m  #i 
ground  of  his  servlt  r^t  under  tKr  'ftrtitm,  ^i^ 
mi  lift  and  Aemlliui.  (Liv,  iv*  4|,j 
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4.  Q.  QoiNCTius  L.  p.  L.  N.  Cincinnatus, 
Anwilar  tribune  in  ac  415,  and  again  in  405. 
Lit.  iv.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  17.) 

5.  T.    QUINCTIUS    CiNCINNATUS    CaPITOLINUS, 

onsolar  tribune  in  b.  c  888,  and  again  in  384. 
a  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praenestines,  he  was 
ppointed  dictator,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
hem  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
i^tored  nine  towns.  (Liv.  vi.  4,  18,  28,  29; 
>wd.  XT.  23,  36;    Eutrop.  iL  2;   Festus,  «.  v. 

6.  ll  QuixcTius  CiNCINNATUS,  consular  tri- 
mnc  in  &  c  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
tI7f  when,  with  his  colleague  Ser.  Sulpicius,  he 
aiaed  the  siege  of  Tusculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
Mid  nearly  made  themselves  masters.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
I2»  33 :  Diod.  XV.  25,  28,  6L) 

7.  C.  QuiNCTius  CiNCINNATUS,  consular  tribune 
n  B.  c  377.    (Liv.  vi.  32.) 

A.  Q.  QuiNCTius  CiNaNNATUS,  consular  tribune 
in  BL  c  369.   (Liv.  vi.  36.) 

9.   T.   QuiNCTius   CiNCINNATUS    CaPITOLINUS, 

Bonaalar  tribune  in  b.  c  368,  and  in  the  following 
fcsr  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  FuriuK 
Cbmilliu,  when  the  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Lrrj  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  and  as  we 
bare  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Qninctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Uv.  Ti.  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xr.  78.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCIUS.  1.  M.  CiNciug,  praefect  of  Pisae 
fin  Bw  a  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
■n  imnnection  of  the  Lignres.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
BMntBa,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  CiKcius  the  procurator  or  bailiff  of  Atti- 
coi,  b  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^s  letters. 
{Ad  AU,  L  1,  7,  8, 16,  20,  ir.  4,  a.,  vi  2,  arf  Q. 
A-.  iL  2,  ill  1.  §  2.) 

3.  CiNcius,  who  was  entrasted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  S3rria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbulo.     (Tac.  Ann,  xt.  25.) 

Cl'NEAS  (Kii^as),  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  {tie  Cor, 
in  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  Uie  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  beaime  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Polybius  (xviL  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
br  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
>f  distinguished  men ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
nallj  into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
;bc  Theaaalians.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  245.  de 
Oken.  p.  105  ;  Died.  xri.  38,  69.)  [E.  E.] 

Cl'NEAS  (Kii^oj),  a  Thcssalian,  the  friend 
ind  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  ha 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
tnindcd  his  bearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rlnia  prized  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
*^  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  cities  than  hii  own  arms.^  He 
was  also  fiunous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
•Dcne  infttancet  of  his  repartees  are  still  preserved. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  {Cat,  Mcfj.  13)  and 
Plutarch.  {Pyrrh,  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  as-suroing  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
Pyrrhus  long  and  activeiy ;  and  he  took  so  much 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (Aclian,  TacL  1);  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas*  books  de  re  mUitari  {ad  Fanu 
ir.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(vii.  fin,  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  fiunous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Plut.  Pyrrh.  18;  Diod.  Krc.  Fo/icxxii.; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  bad  to  offer  were 
hard,  viz.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Snmnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragni,  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people, — their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (a  c.  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
oyer  into  Sicily,  Cineas  ^iis  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terms ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  condwU  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful.  (Appian,  Samn.  Frafftn.  xi.)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  his 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  Pyrrh» 
22.)  And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
u.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set.  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
fisvourites.  [H.  G.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (KiMjfffof),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ran. 
153)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  {de  Glor, 
Aih.b)^  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fabricius 
suggests  {hibl.  Graec  iL  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot.  ap.  SbAo/.  &</  Arutoj>h,  Av.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Kvagoras  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  bT  Qnr 
len.  (See  Dalechamp,  ad  A  then,  xii.  p.  551.)  In 
the  **  Gorgias"  of  Plato  (p.  501, e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  {Lc) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Pherecrates  {ap,  PluU 
de  Mu8.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  ^fffMroKd^l'rras.  (A'wA. 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372—1409),  he  i»  iniro* 
duced  as  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olvmpus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds  their  proper  region,  a  fit>«h 
supply  of   ^  nunbimg  odes,    air-tost  and   snoir* 
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€oinp.  Ariiiot.  Hkft  ill*  9.  §  1),  But  he  pretentwl 
mtaiy  lalieni  pointt,  besides  the  chftrncter  of  hi* 
pocEDH,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeus  tells 
111  (xii.  p.  551 ),  that  ho  waa  to  tftll  fwd  ibin  «« to 
bit  obliged  to  wear,  frar  the  rapport  of  hu  body,  & 
fpecies  of  fitaya  made  &f  the  wood  of  the  linden 
trw.  Hence  Amtophanet  {Av.  137B)  ealli  him 
^tk^pivovi  hence,  too  (Ram.  1433),  he  make*  Eu- 
ripidt!)!  propose  to  fit  Cineftms,  by  way  of  wingi,  to 
a  feUow-r(Miie^  Cleocritus  ;  and  m  a  fragment  of 
the  rripvrd&7i%  {ap.  A  then.  I.  c.)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  amiujiiiJULdor  from  the  Dithyrambic  ports  to 
their  shadowy  brethrtMi  of  the  craft  in  Hadt'ni. 
(Comp.  Stratus,  ftp,  Atheti,  I,  c. ;  Dakrhamp,  nii 
kte^  and  the  anthow  tliefc  referred  to.)  A  mort* 
legilimate  grouiid  of  latire  was  furiiishod  by  ht> 
iinpiely,  which  wa»  open  and  excestire,  and  his 
Tery  profligate  Ufc  ,*  aiid  wc  learn  from  Ly^ias*  the 
ontor  {ap.  AihetL  L  c),  who  hirawlf  attacked  him 
ill  two  orationa, —  now  1o«t  with  the  exception  of 
the  frnj^cnt  here  referred  to, — that  neit  a  year 
parsed  in  which  he  was  not  aatailed  on  tbl&  score 
by  the  tomie  poeta.  He  bad  bis  revenge  howcTer; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procurirg  (probably  abont  &  c 
3dO)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,as  mt  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Arcbonship  of  Callias  in  b.  c.  406.  In 
eonsiqueuoe  cif  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  bis 
play  called  *' Cincsias/"  (Scbol.  ad  ArLt.  Ban, 
4U4  ;  Fobric.  Biil^Cmec.  iu  p.  4fl7;  Bockh,  ^uhl, 
£koH,of  AOwm^  bk.  iiL  ch.  2*2;  Clinton,  aubannis 
406,  388,  337- j  From  L ysint  alw  {np,  Athen. L  c.} 
we  leanif  that  Ciaeaiat  almndoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  hinist'lf  lo  the  trade 
of  an  infbrtner,  which  be  found  a  very  profitable 
one,  (Comp.  Periaou.  ati  Ad,  $\  II,  iii.  8,  x,  6; 
ISchoL  ad  Aristoj^,  U,  ce.  ;  Plut,  de  i^«j[«»r»f.  IQ  ; 
Harpocrnt.  and  Suid.  *,  r.  Kit^^ias,)       [K  E,] 

CINGETOKIX,  a  Gaol,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  ( 7Vew*,  TVitr).  IJe 
attached  himself  to  the  RomanK,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutionnirus,  the  bead  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  b«eo  put  to  death  by  ^rdtr 
of  Caesar^  be  waa  promoted  to  be  chief  of  bis 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  <J.  ▼.  3,  65 — 58,  ri.  8,) 
Caesar  {B.  G,  v,  22)  nientious  another  Cingetorijt, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Bntons.  (H.  G.  L.] 

CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.  [Vjirro.] 
ClNNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist^  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig-  1,  tit,  2.  s,  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpidus.  [T.  CAKfiitis.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2,  s.  6),  and  by 
JavolenuB.  (Dig.  35,  tit,  1.  s.  4ft.  §  40.)  There 
ore  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnns  of  his  iigo.  He  was  later  than 
tb«  celebrated  L,  Cornelius  Cintm,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  hi*  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Com.  Ciniia  Magnus, 
coRfttd  in  A.  D.  5,  is  of  rather  too  bto  a  date,  and« 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (dfa  Clem,  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  **quod  nostrt}  jiirtsconsultominlme  con* 
venit,"  says  Maiansiiis,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansioa,  ud  XXX, 
JOot,  il  p.  U3.)   '  [X  T.  G.l 

CINNA,  CATUT.US,  a  Stoic  pKilwwpher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Aureliiis.  (Capitol.  A  wtoa,  tkU^  3  j 
Antoniit.  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'UUS.  Cinna  was  the  nwne 
of  a  pathcian  6unily  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


CINNA- 
L  L^  CbitNBUt^  L.  r*  CmytA^  tiiiwl  b  ac 

127.    (Fast,  Sic.) 

2.  L.  CoRfCKLtt^iE  L.  r.  L.  ft*  Ct?«9s,  im  d 
No.  I,  the  fiunous  leader  of  the  fwyslsr  pttr, 
during  the  absenoe  of  Sulla  in  the  Wmf  (i.  c  Cl 
— 84.)  He  was  praetor^n  lq|ftlv  Ift  dbs  VMb 
war,  (Cic  pro  Font,  1 5.)  In  B.  C  87,  «l« 
Stilta  was  about  to  take  the  tomaaami  spiM 
Mithridates,  be  allowed  Cmnm  lo  be  decicA  wd 
with  Cn.  Octavius^  on  cedKlilta  «f  hil  aiai 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitatttao  M Jtaea** 
ing.  iPluL  SulL  10;  Dion  C^M.  Pmf.  U7  j 
Yut  Ciuna\  first  act  as  eonso]  im  %»  ■f*K> 
Sulla  (Cic  m  Cai.  iiL  10,  BrmL  47,  Tmtii>^ 
y.  1 9) ;  and  ai  toon  aa  the  g«iieial  had  Idl  laH-, 
he  began  bis  ende^Yonr  to  overftowtt  iW  mmm, 
by  foniiing  a  strong  popular  poft^  e«t  «f  lli  iH 
citizens  chieAy  of  the  ItaliAii  HBlM^  «4l  kl 
Lntely  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  iribe^  «h0« 
they  bod  before  voted  separately  as  H|U  txh% 
(Appian,  B.  <?.  i.  55,  56;  Cic  />lU'iffv  m  ! 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  ft  ««i  p^ 
posed  to  recall  Mazius  and  hia  puty*  Thtiim 
consul,  Octaviua,  waa  iU  fitted  b»  ^^px*  ^ 
enerigy  of  the  popotar  leaden  (Pint.  Mimr^  4t,  C, 
StHor,  4);  yet  Sulla  had  left  li<e  p»tty  tills 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  teliaf.OMl' 
vius  was  able  to  defeat  bis  oppontmis  in  thr  iei& 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.  He  was  u>tn  jiMlf 
Sertoritts  and  others,  who  aMjated  tii  tmdt§  lis 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  poirtr  at  mm; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  anconatltotiaiisJIy  df|» 
iiig  him  from  the  consulate,  had  gi«cD  haa^ 
specious  pretext.  Ctnna  and  hia  frWads  lia 
inarched  upon  Rome  and  tnveated  it  iea  Ai 
land,  while  Mariui,  hATiog  Ifendtd  frifli  Aam 
blockaded  it  on  the  seaside;  and  M  libUbBi* 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  e«p«Bi»  el  Ai  oMi 
wttb  the  massacre  of  Sulla'*  frienilik    (]ial»«>| 

Nett  year  (jt.  c,  86)  Ciuna  and  Mte  mak 
themselves  consuls;  but  Msrius  dyiMf  ia  Ji^vji 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  FUcdUW  Wmdm 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  ta  the  mm^ai 
ngninai  Mitbndatci,  hoping  thenrisyaka  t»  |l*»iii 
Nulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Klacciii  wm  IA4 
hy  his  legatas  C.  Ftavius  Ptmtirift.  (V«lt  fy*a 
23;  Appian,  R  a  L  75.)  In  s.  c  fSS^Om 
entered  on  hii  third  conauJate  wtth  Cn.  Pip** 
Carbo,  an  abla  man,  who  bad  alfoady  beta  sf  ^tA 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  thrpttlened  !■  Ii** 
and  take  vengeance  im  his  cn«ttii«^  j 
year ( II,  a  U4 ),  Cinna  and  Tjutfo  being  i 
he  ful^led  bi«  threat,  Ciuna  I 
army  at  Rnindi»iani,  and  •«iit  paiTl  ef  ttaeiaiii 
Libuniia,  inteti'l^  SoU^  hittwi  WtftJi* 

in  Italy;  but  \y\  ^ed  IIm  ffosi  lo  hbra, 

a  mutiny  arose,  iu,.^       l..    eihrt  tm  ^oaO  kl^Hl 
slain.    [For  the  seijual  see  9vu.A«] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  actiw  maii^  Inft  Hi  kl^ 
ness  was  akin  to  nubneaa,  and  Itia  Mti*4ly  M 
directed  by  judgaienL  Sing1e-haodt4  |a*i^^ 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  sa|i]wn  Htm  mt  Wttumm 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Cath^  t  attl  ftfl  tl  hP 
from  wanting  tlie  fivst  quail t?  of  a  fsomnk  ii>i^ 
to  command  the  oenideiioe  of  hk  tniiijaL  X^lftA 
character  of  him  ii  more  ■nfithiftml  }km  H*^ 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  L.  CoaNvtttit  L.  r.  L.  K,  Cmsv^  «■  if  Ba 
3.  When  reiT  joang  ha  jeload  M.  Ufite* 
overtbrowinf  tm  eamdtalioQ  ti  SkAi  fa  ^  ^^ 
tod  on  the  iele««  ini  dMtk  of  LefSd»  li  it^ 


CINNA. 

M.  Perperna  !» join  Serloriiii 
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;5;  Plttt  &r;.15.)  Ctteaar, 
it  «dfthiitg  to  miJie  use  of  him 
I  nhM  parly  of  Ihe  wimte,  procured  tiia  recall 
\  tjdle.  Bat  hia  father  had  been  proscnbed  by 
SqUa,  and  joung  Cinna  wax  by  tbo  Uwi  of  pro- 
ripfioii  unable  to  hold  office,  till  CoeMiTf  when 
ir,  bjid  them  repealed.  Ho  wai  not  elected 
'  till  lu  c.  44.  By  that  tinie  he  had  l>ccome 
Died  wiib  Caotar'a  govemuient  ;  aiid 
_  [  be  would  not  jdn  tha  eom^lratori,  he  ap- 
'  fffoved  of  their  act.  And  so  great  was  the  zage  of 
tlie  mob  agauut  him^  that  notwithftianding  he  waa 
pcaetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him ;  iiay«  they 
did  murder  Hdnui  Ciiuui,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
wliom  they  mUtook  for  the  praetor*  though  ho  was 
St  the  time  wdktng  in  Caetar**  funeral  procetsioo. 
(Plut*  Brui.  18,  C'aei.68  ;  SueU  Cms.  52,  85,  Ac; 
Vai  Max.  ijc.  f).  |  l.)  Cicero  pnu»e«  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (philipp.  m.  10) ;  but  it  may 
b«  doubted  whether  the  cooipiiutort  gave  him  the 
dMier*  for  the  pfaetor  doea  not  teem  to  have  been 
A  Ttry  duinteretted  penoo.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  >fagnu4. 

4.  Ci.H^A,  probably  btxvther  of  the  laft,  tenrod 
■■  qoaKHtor  under  DolabeUa  agakiit  Bcutua.  (Plut. 
Brm.  2  J  ;  Cic  PMipp.  x,  6  J 

5.  Cm.  ConNSLiusCiNNA  MAOKUft»  ton  of  No. 
d;  and  tbeielbre  gmndaon  of  Pompey^  whence  he 
iveeired  the  •nmsme  of  Magnus.  Though  he  tided 
with  Antony  againit  Octariut,  he  waa  preferred 
to  a  prieathood  by  the  conqueror,  and  beoune  eon- 
•ul  in  A.  B.  5»  (Senec  dt  Ctetn,  L  9  \  Dion  Can. 
It.  14,22.)  [H.  a  L.] 

Tbc  name  of  Cinna  occun,  in  the  form  of  Cina^ 
on  fttaea,  semiAftea^  and  trienlei.  A  ipeclmen  of  one 
3a  l^ven  bebw:  the  ob vur«;  repretents  the  head  of 
y^UJ^  tbe  fererae  the  prow  of  a  ghi^t 


CINNA,  a  HE'LVIUS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
renown*  waa  the  contemporary,  compnnimi,  cmd 
friend  of  CiittiUuit  (Catull.  x.,  xcv.,  cxiii.)  The 
jcaf  of  hi*  birth  i»  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
of  hit  death  it  generally  auppoeed  to  be  a  matter 
if  •MnDOD  notoriety  ;  for  Suetoniut  (Cou.  85)  in- 
itmm  Mb  tliat  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
J'vBoa  C^araar  the  rabble  ruahed  with  finybiand«  to 
th'  Hnitu*  and  Caaeiua,  but  having  been 

»i  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 

H^  ^  and  mittaking  him,  from  the  re- 

*(  r  name*  for  Comeliua  Ciuna,  who  but 

ih*^  wj  i^M^si^  had  delivered  a  violent  hanuigue 
^tntl  tka  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
ffttfl^  And  bore  about  hit  head  itock  on  a  apear. 
Tho  laiQe  ttor^  la  repeated  almost  in  the  lame 
worda  by  Valenu*  KU&itnui  (ix*  a  %  1^  by  Ap- 
plan  {B^  C,  li.  147  )<  and  by  Dion  Dneiiu  (xliv. 
50),  with  thi»  addition,  that  tbey  all  three  call 
Halriua  CtnnA  a  tribune  of  tha  plebeians,  and 
u  himArir  in  a  previou*  chapter  (50)  had 
I  of  Hdvina  Cimia  ai  a  tribune,  who  waa  lo 


have  brought  forward  a  law  authori'^ing  CaeMr  to 
nmrry  whom  he  pleased  and  aa  many  a*  he  pleaied, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  aji  heir,  Plutarch  likewiie 
{Cku^  68)  teiU  ua  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Cneiar, 
ikvaa  torn  to  pieces  under  the  suppa&itioii  that  he 
wai  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet  J  bitt  Plutarch,  as  if  to  snpply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumitanceA  over  again  in  the 
lifu  of  Bnitua  (c.  20),  tjcpresdy  dewrribei  tha 
victim  of  thb  unhappy  blunder  as  iroiijTt«<Js  dnjp 
{^¥  ii  Tts  KiWaf,  wonjTittSs  dyjjp  — the  reading 
ToKiTiK^s  dy^p  being  a  conjectuml  emendation  of 
Xylander).  The  chajji  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  acholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  cou'- 
eluded  that  Helrius  Ciutui,  the  tribune,  who  p«r- 
isbed  thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvtiu  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dreani^  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  (Giejr.  /.  c.)  has  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
He  lake  and  J.  H.  Voss,  refuses  to  admit  the  idea- 
lity of  the«e  peraonagea,  on  the  gionnd  tluit  chro- 
nological difhculties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  build*  almost  entirely  upon  two  tines  in  Virgil's 
mnth  eclogue^  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  b.  Ct 
40or4L 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  Ttdeor,  nee  dkere  CimiA 
Digna,  aed  aipitos  inter  strepere  anaor  aloreif 

aiding  that«  since  Varius  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  mutt  have  been  alive  also ',  that  the  Cinna 
here  oelebrated  can  be  no  other  than  UelviusCinuai 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Helvius  Ciniia  wsia  alive  in 
B.  c.  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murderod  in  fi.  c 
44.  Bui,  although  the  concUiNion  is  undcniabhr  if 
we  admit  the  premises,  it  will  be  at  once  senn  tluit 
these  form  a  chain,  each  aeparote  link  of  which  h  a 
pure  bypotheiia.  Allowing  that  the  date  uf  the  posp 
tonl  has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  liar  in  miud — 1.  That  iaro 
and  not  Varto  is  the  reading  in  eveiy  MS.  2, 
That  even  if  Vario  bo  adopt^  the  expression  in 
the  above  veraea  might  hare  been  used  with  ne^ 
feet  propriety  in  iwEresce  to  any  hard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  lOthough  recently 
dead*  3*  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma* 
tiadly  that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helviua 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  CatuUua.  Hence,  althougk 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Uelvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  events  this  opi- 
nion rests  upon  much  slrongcr  evidence  than  tba 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Holrius  Cinna  was  hia 
Sm^m^;  but  neither  Catullm,  by  whom  it  ii 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
givea  us  a  hint  with  nrgnrd  to  the  subject,  and 
nance  the  various  specuktions  in  which  critica 
have  indolged  loat  upon  no  basis  whatsoever. 
Samm  believe  that  it  contained  a  hiatoiy  of  lh« 
adventures  of  Smyina  the  Anuueon,  to  whom  the 
fiunous  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin ;  othera 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonia 
and  with  the  legend  of  Alyrrha^  otherwise  named 
Smyrna^  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Clnyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com* 
mentator  upon  Quintiliaa  has  drHuned;  for  the 
fragments,  short  and  unaatislaetory  aa  tbey  ars, 
suffice  to  demonstxate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
•tyle.    Tbete  consist  of  two  disjointed  beiameteti 
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preserved  by  PriBciaii  (tL  16.  §  ft4,  cd.  Krehl) 
and  the  Scholuuit  on  Juvenal  (vi.  155),  and  two 
consieculive  lities  given  by  Seniu*  {tui  Viiy.  Geun/, 
i.  2B0),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  m  far  fu 
Melodious  vt-Tsification  ia  concerned. 

Te  matutinu*  lientera  conspe\it  Eoai 

Et  fl&ntciii  pnulo  vidit  po»t  Heaponift  idem. 

The  circnniftancc  that  nine  yean  were  spent  in 
th*  fkbrtinlbn  nf  this  piece  ba»  been  frequently 
dwflt  uptin,  imiy  have  atiffrrPRtt^d  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  uiiqiieiitlfmubly  secured  the 
mffmge  of  tlic  grammaruioft.  (CatuiL  xcv.;  Quln- 
til.  X.  4.  §  4 ;  Scrv.  and  Phibrgj  r.  atl  Virtf,  Eel. 
13C.  35  ;  Hon  A.  P.  387,  and  the  cuninients  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  Schol  Cniq. ;  Mnrlial, 
Epnjr.  X.  21 ;  (jell.  lix.  9,  13  j  Snetuiu  d<!  n/itair, 
Chiimm,  16.) 

De$idt^s  the  Smyrna,  tie  wni  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Pi-opempticoH  PoiHums^  whieh  Voi^t 
imagines  to  have  bt'en  dedicated  to  A*initi»  Pdlio 
when  «etthig  forth  in  B.a  40  on  an  expedition 
Bgain&t  the  Parthini  of  Oalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  nud  found 
ed  the  fir%t  public  library  ever  opened  al  Rome 
from  the  pi-ofitt  of  the  spoilft.  This  reat^  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
B.  c.  44,  and  until  that  fact  is  decided,  it  ii  vain 
to  rt^ason  upnn  the  subject,  for  the  fmgment«. 
which  extend  to  ^ix  hexametfr  lines,  of  which  fmir 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  que^tion. 
(Charia.  Jnstii,  Gramm.  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch;  Iiidor. 
Or>>,  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastlyf  in  Isidorus  (vi.  12)  wo  find  four  rIegiAC 
TtrwM,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  {de  II- 
hiiir»  Qmmm^  1 1 )»  one  hcxHmeter  and  two  hende- 
eftiyllabici  in  Gellius  (tJt.  P2,  xix,  13)^  and  two 
•craps  in  Nonius  Marcetlns  (*.  e»».  O^penL  i'ummi)^ 
are  quoted  from  the  "Poemnln"*  and  "Epigmra 
tnata**  of  Oinna.  The  chws  to  which  some  of 
t}ie»o  fugitive  essays  bdougvd  m;iy  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  hia  apolngy  for  the  Ars 
Amatoria.  {Tmt  li.  435.)  ( Welch crt, /'oe/ar, 
Latin.  R'titfu.)  [W.  It] 

Cl'NXAMUS,  JOANNES  ('Wvf^j  Kivvn. 
Mot).  aJ«i  caUed  CFNAMUS  (KiVo^t),  and 
SrNNAMUS  {%l¥vafjLot)^  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  Byxantine  hiatoriimn,  mid  the  l>e«t  Euro- 
^Rn  histMrian  of  his  tinn-%  liveti  in  the  twelfth 
etntury  of  the  Christian  aera.  lie  was  one  of  the 
•*  Gnunroatici "  or  **  Notarii "  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comneaus,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1148  till  11  BO, 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  fiist  of 
whom  wiiA  the  proto-notarius,  were  nearly  thos*  of 
privnte  wcrelarit's  appointed  for  both  private  and 
stftle  a^air%  and  they  had  a  coniiiderable  influeuce 
tiprm  the  admin isl ration  of  the  empire.  Ciiinamna 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manoe!  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  proltably  ai  early  as  the  year  of  his  oc- 
oMsion^  and  ho  accomptmied  that  ffrent  emperor  in 
list  nnmerous  wnrs  in  Asia  a«  well  aa  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertiKtk  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  the  feign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecfstPiif  and  father,  the  esitpror  Calo- 
Jimimes ;  and  so  well  did  Ho  accomplish  his  task, 
that  thtfro  is  no  hi«»tr»ry  written  at  thai  peri<»d  which 
mu  be  compamd  with  hii  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  woik  isi  'EiTifoatJ  rw¥  Karop^ufjtdrittr  r^  ^aica^ 
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ypct^i^aTiK^  Kii^ydfii^.  It  is  divided  itOn  «Allsii^ 
or  munr  correctly  into  srvcfi,  tlic  ■eTCiult^biwcfS^ 
tieing  not  finished  :  tt  is  not  knowa  if  ife  Hllv 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  but  !■  H  lli !» 
venth,  which  in  the  Piaris  edition  IbtiM  ^ffltl 
the  sixth  and  last  book«  it  ia  eTidrntfr  irroStti 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  ncani^  -rf 

Iconium  by  the  emperor  ^tuttn<  A* 

Cinnanius  was  ttiU  alivei  wbea  Hjuiutj  uiru  i;  i  tH^ 
it  is  almost  certain  thtt  he  fiiiufa4Ml  tJte  tiil*;  4 
his  whole  rd;gn ;  and  the  loai  of  lh«  ktlif  pa  4 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regrMUd,  m  ll  mM 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  mtardB^ 
stances  connected  with  the  condiict  «l  ttiQnA 
jLnitocracy»  and  espedally  of  Andtmmm  CiH» 
nus»  afterwards  emperor^  dnrinig  lilt  ihctl  nim  4 
the  infmit  ton  and  sneeeeaor  of  MliBne^  Alan  tl 
In  the  first  book  Ctnnamna  p^^co  •  tfcivt  «!«► 
rise  account  of  the  reigtt  of  CsJoNloattnaii  wtM  a 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  Manttii 

Possessed  of  grcitt  histoncnl  knotrle^ii^  C^ 
namus  record ■  the  eTenta  of  hit  tisw  n  a  ■■ 
accustomed  U>  fotm  an  opbion  of  Hit  avs  ^m 
importnnt  aflain;  and,  beinff  klmmU  a  mmm 
man  who  took  port  in  the  adminMOftOai  «f  it 
empire,  and  enioyed  the  confidenoa  of  fit  l» 
peror  Manuel,  he  is  always  mwlcr  of  III  i^ 
ject,  and  never  sacrifices  lending  mmm^lmm 
to  amusing  trifles.  Hia  knowledge  wia  not  f» 
fined  to  the  political  state  of  the  Qftroi  iVfiiti 
he  was  ef^oally  well  Bequaintcd  with  tbe  mm  4 
Italy,  Germany,  HangaiT,  and  the  adjpsittea|  W 
barous  kingdoms,  the  Latin  priiidiptthncs  in  lii 
Ettfet,  and  the  empires  of  ib«  Peruana  ond  Tsii* 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  povftr  of  the  fM 


<fcl^ 


in  the  bfih  book,  is  a  finp 
criticiim,  sound  and  tme  wiihevi  haam  n 
and  dry  InTcstigation,  and  prodydqf  iSe  i 
a  powerful  speech.     He  is,  hi 


ill  his  attacki  on  the  papal  powWi  wm4  k  jmlij 
reproached  with  being  pnrjudiced  ogaHMt  tha  1^^ 
princes,  although  He  deaervea  thJit  ipiywtl  «nh 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  C^ininf  ■  If  ft  j0m 
of  the  eniperoT  Manuel  is  ezngS«aAad»  ^  h»  • 
very  far  from  tnakin^  n  romnnik  htfo  d  \m, 
as  Anna  Comneim  did  of  the  mnpirm  Akst, 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jenkui  of  hii  «■«■% 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  hfaa;  1m  to  i^^ 
tial  and  juit  whert^  he  deal*  with  hit  tifaiib  * 
those  below  him,  or  such  pereomi  end  nmft  m 
are  indifferent  to  him  penoiiaaUy.  In  4tmk  O^ 
namuH  shews  that  he  was  a  Ifyvsneii 
His  style  i»  cimcise  and  tlrar,  esci^pC  in  ot 
stances,  wbene  be  nnhodito  hia  then^ghla  m 
ritnl  ggtire*  or  poetkil  OfMBMttto  St  Bis 
than  beauty.  This  delSset  a]no  la 
eonntryinen;  and  if  som<«bedjr 
to  trace  the  'Origin  of  the  devnstiOQ  of  iho  «liH% 
poets,  atid   m  ^  the  Li1«r  Oncblw^ 

classical  in  to  liy  their  IbnrfJiAtfl^i* 

would  find  iL -..j4:nuisiitnl  lendiHKjrof 

imbued  with  Chr^tiuloot  ' 
Uct  with  the  ^ensiialitm  of  tJte 

and  the  th 

Xennphon,  ^ptvi  voo  dn 

models  of  Ciniinjuu»;  irno    mongii  ho  ttflMtf  li 

compared  with  the  t«o  fonntr»  tcfli  Icaifii 
ranked  with  Proeopiuat  and  ke  wna  not 
to  be  the  disciple  nf  tucii  tuA«tPf»,      Ilia 
ever  be  of  inicrost  to  ibu  adtialwr  oiii  iho 


cioa 

>  AIIitiu«  tnnde  Ciuoamtis  an  olijcel  of  deep 
Ijr*  md  intendpd  to  publiih  tua  work;  so  did 
frtnut  PoHinai  alio;  but,  for  some  reasons  tin- 
known,  they  ffDonnced  tlicir  defign,  Thi?  fir«it 
ifi  that  of  Corncliuf  ToUiufi,  with  a  Latin 
I  and  Bomt  notes  of  nn  grt^at  ccaseqiierice, 
UtRcht,  1652,  4to.  ToUiua  dedicnt-cd  thh  edi- 
tiofs,  which  he  divided  into  four  books,  to  tht  s(Ate« 
df  Utrecku  And  in  hii  preOu^  gives  a  brilliant  de- 
floripticxD  of  tb<»  literary  meriU  of  Cinnmuiii.  The 
•eoond  editioti  i»  that  in  the  Pans  culit^ction  of  the 

n .:^^^^  ^y.  j)^  (;;;irjgp^  publifthcd  ni  Paris,  1 670» 

ther  With  the  dei«ription  of  the  church  of 
^  tia  at  Conitanlinoplc,  by  PauIuK  SilPiitia- 
ttOAj  Aud  the  (^dito^''«  note*  to  Nicepiionis  Bryen- 
Qim  and  Anna  Comnr^nA.  It  is  divided  into  eLx 
bookiw  Da  Gauge  corircU'd  the  text,  added  a  new 
Ltfdin  trantktion,  soch  of  tPic  notc§  of  Tollius  a« 
mere  of  loni*!  iuipurtiucc,  and  an  excellent  phil<>- 
Ittgico-hifitoriGol  commenLiLry  of  bi^  ovvn  ;  he  dcdi- 
«»led  hii  editioa  to  the  minister  CoU»ert,  one  of 

Kpriacipa]  protectom  of  tht  French  edtlore  of 
msantinea.  This  edition  has  bwn  reprinted 
le  Venice  coUectiof^  i72f>,  foh  Cinnaniui  has 
ly  bMn  puUished  at  Bonn,  1H36,  Ova.,  together 
I  Nieepborus  Bryennius,  by  Augii»tu6  Meinekc^ 
t&e  work  ii  divided  into  Mven  booka.  Th^  editor 
pvt%  the  Latin  translation  of  Da  Conge  rcmed  in 
■rwnl  iastances^  and  the  prc&cea,  dedication*, 
mad  ooroinentaries  of  ToUiua  and  Du  Cange.  (Han* 
kru,  Ht  Ser^.  Bysant,  Grate,  p.  Ml\  Aic. ;  Fa- 
bric BihL  Oram,  rii.  p.  7»5,  Itc;  the  Prefaoei 
ikdicaiiont  of  Tolliua  and  Du  Cange ;  Leo 
iUiia,  Dt  PteHit,  p.  24,  Ac.)  [W.  R] 

CTK  YRAS  (Kivvpas),  a  fimaotLs  Cypcion.  hero. 
to  the  common  traditioti,  bft  waa  a  tmn 
h^  Paphos,  king  of  Cjpnis,  and  prieat 
pbiati  Aphrodite:,  which  Jatter  office  re- 
bereditary  in  hii  fainiUy,  the  Cinyradae. 
(P&od.  /yjL  it  2t?,  Ac;  Tac*  Hist,  ii.  H;  bchol. 
.  i  1 09.)  Tacitus  de*cribc«  him  aa  bav- 
lo  Cyprua  from  CUiciA,  from  whence  be 
1  the  worthip  of  Aphrodite;  aiid  Apolli>- 
.  14.  $  3)  too  calla  him  a  snti  of  8andtU.ui, 
I  emigialed  from  Syria  to  Cilicia,  Cinyras 
alter  kit  arrival  in  Cj^rus,  founded  the  town  of 
P&pboa,  He  was  married  to  Methame,  the  diuifh- 
•er  of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygtnalion,  by  whom  he 
had  aeirem]  children.  One  of  thera  waa  Adonia, 
whom,  according  to  s^ime  traditions,  he  begot  an- 
vxttlngtj  io  an  itirettaotui  intercourse  with  his 
own  danghter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwarda  killed 
kiatarir  on  dijcovering  thia  crime,  into  whLch  he 
k«4  been  led  by  the  auger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hvgin. 
FaL  58,  242;  Autonin.  Ub,  34;  Ov.  Met,  x. 
tlUi  Jbe.)  According  to  other  tradition^  be  had 
pnaned  to  aMlst  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  hi 
dunrimf  apiw*t  Troy;  but,  an  he  did  not  ke«^p 
lilt  word*  D«  waa  cuned  by  j^^'amemnon^  and 
Apolto  took  vengeance  npon  bim  by  eutenng  into 
sevotevt  with  bim«  in  which  he  woa  deituiid  and 
alaio.  (Horn,  IL  xL  20,  with  the  note  of  Bubuah.) 
Hi*  dADghters  6fty  in  number,  leaped  into  ilw 
ana,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  alcyonea.  Hu 
ta  oJm  detcribcd  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
CoijTtiA  in  Cypiuv  (Plin^  //.  N*  y.  31 ;  Nonn* 
^iijp«.jdu.45L)  tLSO 

l^li^  (ICiOi),  a  man  of  Ohrmpna,  from  whom 
l(Pniia)  n.  '"  Irrifed  ita  name,  as 

I  Idtlevr  :  rr  a  band  of  colo- 

Mi.-,-^    ^-  ,  -..  ,4  Tiu^ril.  JX\u  30  ; 
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orf  ApQilan,  If  had,  I  1177-)  Slrabo  (jfii.  p.  5<»4) 
calla  him  a  companion  of  Heracles  who  fcmndt'd 
Cio*  on  hiR  reltini  from  Colchia.  [L.  S-] 

CFPIUS,  a  perfion  who  gave  rise  lo  the  pro- 
verb **  non  omnihui  donnio,'*  was  called  Pum- 
rtnchmi  {napixpi^x^^)*  because  he  pretended  lo  be 
asleep^  in  order  to  give  fiiciiity  to  his  wife's  adul- 
tery, (Festna,  #,  r.  Non  omnilus  dormio  ;  Cic, 
ad  Fanu.  viL  24,)    There  are  two  coins  extant 


with  the  name  M,  Cjpl  M.  r.  upon  ihemj  but  it 
ii  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  Lo  the 
Citpia  gens,  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  niiine 
is  by  no  means  of  tmcommon  occurrence  on  liunuui 
coins. 

C3PUS  or  CIPPUS,  GENUTIUS,  a  Uotnan 
praetor,  to  whom  an  exliaordinary  prodigy  ii  suid 
lo  have  bappencHl.  For,  a«  be  waa  go'ng  out  of  the 
gatea  of  the  city^,  dad  in  the  paludauieutuin,  homa 
suddenly  grew  ont  of  his  head«  and  it  \va»  m\d  by 
the  haruspicea  iJiat  if  he  ret umed  to  th^;  city,  he 
would  be  king :  but  lest  this  should  happt  u,  ho 
imposed  voltiatary  exile  upon  hiuijwif.  (VaL  Max* 
T.  6.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met,  XV.  M5,  &c. ;  Plin.  //.  M  xi. 
37.  iL  45.) 

CIRCE  {KlpKTi)^  a  mythical  aorccres*,  whom 
Homer  calls  a  fair-locked  goddesa,  a  daughter  oC 
Helioa  by  the  ocean  id  Ferae,  and  a  water  of  Aeei^i. 
{Od.  X.  135.)  She  lived  in  the  isknd  of  Aeaea^ 
and  when  DdyBseui  on  his  waudennga  came  ta 
her  islaJid,  Circe,  after  having  changed  srvcml  <if 
his  companions  into  pig^  l)ccame  so  much  atLLciiLdl 
to  the  imfortunate  hum,  that  he  was  iriduced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  wllh  her.  At  lengthy  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her^  ihe  prevailed  upon  him  Iai 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  cuusult  the  svcr 
Teireaiaa.  After  bis  return  from  thence,  she  eu- 
pUiued  to  bim  the  diuigcrs  which  he  would  yit 
have  to  enco«rater,  and  then  disniisMtl  hinL  (fA/. 
lib,  X. — xii*;  comp,  Hygin.  Fat,  125.)  Her  de*- 
cent  is  differently  described  hy  the  p<L>et9,  fur  tonm 
call  her  a  daughter  of  llyp'rion  and  Aeru{ic  ((Jrph. 
Argon,  J  21 5),  and  others  «  daughter  of  A»  i«Un  and 
Hecate.  (SthoL  ad  Apulkm,  MftfL  iiL  2O0.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  {7'hcfjff.  1(1 11)  ftlie  becjime  by 
Odysaetta  the  mother  of  Agriuti.  The  I^tiii  poets 
too  make  great  uae  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  K»r- 
ceresa,  who  metamorphosed  Scylla  and  Picus,  king 
of  the  Ausijivians.   (Ov,  Mrt.  xiv.  0,  Aic.)    [U  i?,J 

ClRitllA  (Kf^J^a),  a  nym^ih  from  whom  llio 
town  of  Cirrha  in  Phocis  was  helieved  lo  have  Uc- 
fived  its  Hiime.   (Paua.  x.  37*  §  4.)  [L.  S») 

Cl'SPlA  GENS,  pleliejan,  which  came  urigiti- 
ally  from  AniigniaH,  a  t»>wii  of  the  Heniki*  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Ci^pius  Lrfievuis  of 
Anagnia,  caine  to  fioine  to  pmtwt  the  city,  w  bile 
Tulluft  Hosiilius  wa&  engjtgtd  in  the  siege  of  Veil, 
uiul  that  he  occupied  with  hin  force*  one  of  the 
twu  hills  of  the  EH^uiline^  which  wjui  called  after 
him  the  Ciapios  mons,  in  the  Siune  way  aa  Oppiua 
of  TuacuUtm  did  the  other,  which  wnj«  lik«*wiji« 
called  after  him  the  Oppiu*  umn*.  (Fe«tuii, «.  pp, 
SFplimontio,  Clrjjim  imtu*  ^  VoiT,  £.  JL.  v,  50^  «d« 
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^[ullcr,  whore  the  name  it  alio  written  Ct^ut 

No  personi  of  th»  nnme,  hovrcTer,  ocrnr  till 
the  Tnexy  end  of  the  repnhlic.  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  ^(tnfi  IB  Lakvu8:  for  those  whose  sunuune 
ia  not  mentioned,  »ee  Cispiua. 

crSPilJS.  K  M.  Cispmis  trihnne  of  the 
plehi,  D.  c,  57,  the  tcot  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  port  in  Ci- 
cero's feivoun  The  father  and  brother  of  Cispius 
aUo  exerted  them  selves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
althoiich  hi5  had  had  In  fonner  time*  a  bw-suit 
with  the  fiiiikilr.  On  one  oci-ZLsion  tfio  life  of  Cis- 
uius  wnb  in  danger  through  Im  support  of  Cicero; 
ne  WII4  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  fonim.  In  rvtiim  for  these  sorvioes 
Cicero  defended  Cisptus  when  he  wn«  oocojied  of 
bribery  {ambifua),  but  wju  unable  to  obtdn  a  ver- 
dict in  hii  favour.  (Cic  pro.  Plane.  31,  pogt  rwL 
in  Sen.  %pmSeji.  35.) 

2.  Im  Cisrrus,  one  of  CnesarV  ofBccn  in  the 
African  war,  coinmajided  pfirt  of  the  fleet.  (Uirt 
B.  A/r.  6*2,  tI7.)  He  it  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Ci&pius  Lae\i!8«  whom  Phmcus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  B.C.  43.  (Cic,  nd  lam,  jt.  21.) 

il.  CifiPirs,  a  debtiir  of  Cicero'*.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
%iL  24^  XiiL  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  Kame  ai 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (Kitrcr^tJs),  a  king  in  Thmce,  and 
father  of  Theano  or,  accord  irtg:  to  othersi  of  Hecat*e. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  295,  li.  223 ;  Eurip.  JI(^\  3  j  Hygin. 
Fak  91 ;  Virg.  Arn.  viL  720;  Scnr.  odAe-n.  v.  535,) 
I'here  are  two  other  mythical  being»  of  the  name 
of  Ctssctu*     (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5:    Virg,  Am.  x, 

sir.)  [L.S.] 

CrSSIDAS  (K(ff<rf5at)^  a  Syfdciitati,  command- 
edi  the  body  of  auxilianea  which  IKonysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  Brecon d  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  (n*c. 
3670  I^«*  assisted  Archidnniua  in  his  Bttcccfsful 
attack  on  Car)'ae,  and  in  hh  eatpedilion  agniiiAt 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Araidia  he  left  him,  aa  the  period  fixed 
ibr  hiA  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  cijiirad*  On 
his  march  towards  Laconia  he  was  Intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Meuenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamua  for  auistaiicc.  The  piince  having 
joined  liim  with  his  forces,  they  ch.Mged  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  cj^mbined 
troops  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argiven.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  tlie  Inttcr  in  that  which  has 
been  called  the  **  Tearless  Battle.**  {XcmHelL  vii, 
1.  g§  20-32;  HHi  p.  2tJ7,  K)  IE.  R] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDfrNIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  nhrpherdi^  which  hat  no  poetical 
merits^  and  is  only  remarkable  for  it«  quaintnfrss. 
It  is  printed  in  Wenrndtirff's  Poctae  lAilim  Mi* 
nnrrn  (voL  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  AntKoliHfia  Latina 
(ii.  £p.  257,  ed,  Bumiann,  />.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  wime  as  the  Ci- 
ten  us,  one  of  the  professors  at  Bourdedux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius  coinmemomted  in  a  povm 
of  the  latter.  {Pni/l  fimxlig.  xiii.)  We  Icani 
from  Auionius  that  Citcrjuii  was  born  nt  Syracuie* 
III  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  iind  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperboh'cal  panegyric,  Ausoiilus  compares  him 
to  Aristarthus  and  Zonadotus,  and  says  that  hid 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
titow  of  Simonit<<^«,  f  it^rnis  afterward*  settled  at 
^'^^'  u!  noble  wife, but  died 

WitJM 

^''  '  -r-  ;,  a  mylhkal  king  in 
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Boeotm,  from  whom  motmi  C^t^aom*  «w  ^timmk 
to  have  derived  its  uune.  OxMt  vtaa  ttas  m 
angry  with  Zens,  Cithaefon  adiiaaJ  llbe  IbIIk  Ii 
lake  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  slAAaa  aai  iami^ 
up  to  a«  to  make  it  re««iBble  PklMa,  fStmiaa^m 
(yi  Asopus,  Zem  followed  Ilia  wwmeel^  mk  m  It 
was  riding  along  with  hit  pT^tigid0d  liid^  K^ 
OTefcomo  by  her  jealousy,  nm  np  M  Utt*  Ml  ill 
coYering  fTOtu  the  ntspecrted  bride,  aad  m  Ikmmm 
ing  that  it  was  a  statue,  becaaiit  ffcvB^rf  H 
Zeus.  (P^nt.  ix.  1.  $  2f  3u  $  I  )  Fiifiii|| 
the  fettivjd  of  th«  Dtedalo,  ei>iehnt#4  is  Mi^ 
memoraie  Uiis  event,  b««  Did,  of  AmL  «.i».  [LSLJ 
Cl'VICA  CERKA'LIS,  £C»riuj^] 
ClVrLIS,CLAU'DIUS,  waa  tlie  Ia4irrfia 
BAtavi  in  their  roTolt  from  R<Nn«v  a.  &  iMt 
The  Batavi  were  a  peopla  of  GmnoMoae,  of%^  •!» 
had  Uft  the  nation  of  tlio  Catti,  of  nrkidk  tm 
were  a  part,  and  had  untied  in  andabosidaUM 
which  ii  fonned  by  the  mouihi  el  Iha  ttflP 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa*(M8aa).  Tin  iwpiifti  pw 
tion  which  they  occupied  led  tJia  Romoa  ti  a^ 
vate  their  friendship,  and  ther  naide««d  f««d  fl^ 
vice  to  Rome  in  the  wan  in  0«niiaiiY  aod  Bmm^ 
under  the  early  emperon.  Whe*n  maam  giii  i| 
the  idea  of  subduing  Gcnaan^r*  tha  nif^m^  aairf 
the  Rhine,  especially  thoae  of  Oonaaiiaa  a^pail^ 
gan  to  <eel  a  hope  of  lettiiig  theniael>oa  fom.  lb 
civil  wars  aflbrded  on  opportunity  far  lia  '■■IVk 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  Impeniat  la^ilce  itaav- 
cd  tlie  provocation.  It  waa  out  of  iMi  a  itf  d 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civflia  wffm^ 

JiUiuB  Pauluft  and  Claud  ina  CiirilStt  wmm  iMoi^ 
of  the  Balavian  royal  ia«a,  md  eactUed  ill  dutf 
nation  in  personal  acooinpitahncotab  On  «  tta 
charge  of  treason,  Nero'a  bgata,  Fonlriaa  O^ 
put  Julius  Paul  us  to  death,  ▲.  i».  i7  er  St^jnllfll 
Civilin  in  rh~  -  V  to  at  Romcv  wfcaw  te  *■ 

heard  and  .  «liaiba.      Il« 

prefect  of   i  t  undfrr  Vttellitia  ka  1 

an  object  of  suNpicion  to  the  army«  wio 
hit  puniahmeot.  (Compare  Tac  /li^  i  M.) 
etcaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  fa9|ii  iia  ^ 
front  He  thought  of  Hariuilial  attd  t 
whom  he  hod  lost  an  eye ;  and,  1 
Tacitus,  with  pirealer  tnental  powarllMi  is  Mas* 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  oxecMlks  il  !■ 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  %km  fmetam  d 
supporting  tlie  c«Q4e  of  Ve«paaiKJi.  m  mkm^ 
understand  the  events  which  iiocuit^  at  this  paid 
in  the  Oermaniea  and  ( jaul,  it  must  h*  maotfeBd 
that  the  legiona  of  Genoaoy  wvre  VlfesUlas'ki  «■• 
troopft,  who  had  called  kim  lo  tlie  piifaji,  wmk  «^ 
remained  cteadlhat  lo  his  csnto  |#  laa  ««T  ^ 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  oarly  C^Mt  lavai' 
of  Vetpaaian,  and  it  was  not  witluNrt  fiatfa  itf 
they  were  aecuaed  by  their  aoldivta  of  tom^^ 


*  In  the  IbUowing  pirr^ti*..   i^   \^ 
bear  in  mind  the  dtatini  n 

|K"f  ly  so  called,  and  the 
jtfi  bank  of  the  Rhine,  mUich,  frooi 
lion  being  chietiy  of  Geraanic  <  ^ 
tfkf  UtrtmmieA  (Gennaaia  liifcfior«"aail  i 
Superior).  The  scene  of  tbo  war  «iti  Clt^  «i 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  IUm>a^  aad  ^Mi^  m  ^^ 
mania  Inferior* 

t  Tacita»  {flifL  I  £9)  alao  «alk  CMlb  Jdta^ 
and  10  do  other  wriiers^  ( Pint.  SmL  %^  ^  Ht* 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  li 
Frontin.  Str^L  iv.  3.  §  ll.) 
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I  At  tha  pgogiMi  of  %h0  in^uiTcetioD  on  th« 
Mmm  (8m  cvprdaUy  Tncit.  //^  iv.  27.)  Thus 
!!t«iUi  iWM  mged  by  *  letter  from  AntomuB  Primus^ 
UhI  by  A  penonnl  [vque»tfrom  Hordeonius  Flaccus, 


CTVlLia 


fit 


)9  Dffvveiit  the  Ocmum  Ic^iaafi  frum  mnrelung  into 
llaJij  to  the  iupport  of  ViieUkiii,  by  th«  appearanoc 
tS  m  Gemumic  iusurrectioo ;  an  nppt'arance  which 
Uitiltt  hiuiftelf  resolveU  to  convert  into  ji  rmlhy, 
lib  d<:tiign»  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  VitcUius, 
odli^g  loir  «  hrj  of  the  Balavianii,  Mid  still  more 
l|f  Ibo  banbnusii  with  which  tJbe  command  wa« 
ex«rtitfd ;  fat  feeble  old  men  wew  compelled  to  pay 
l^^tion  &DIO  icnrifli^  and  beaiitiAjl  hoys  wens 
r  the  Tilett  fmepotet.  Irritated  by  thefte 
cruellies*  and  uiyMl  by  Civil i«  and  hit  ooDfcdemtetf 
the  Batsriouf  mfnmd  the  levy  ;  mid  Cirilia  having, 
aeeordiqg  |«  the  ancieut  German  custom,  called  a 
aolaMi  meeting  at  nig^it  in  a  sncrvd  gr<mi«  eofilj 
liBftd  the  chjef&  of  the  Bat^viana^  by  ao  oath  to  n- 
Tolt,  Metccngera  wen;  Aeni  to  secure  the  OAnIstance 
of  the  Cuwinefateii,  another  Germanic  triUs  living 
tm  the  Kuiie  itknd,  and  ftthera  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohortt,  wluch  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain^  and  were  now  stationed  tit  MngonliaeMm, 
aa  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
firit  of  thefte  miftftionc  was  completely  •mccessful, 
Tbe  CannineGites  chow  Brinno  far  their  chief  ;  and 
bfi,  haTing  joined  to  htniBcIf  the  Frtaii,  a  oatiun  tic- 
ftmA  the  Rhine,  atuicked  the  furtheAt  winter 
■Mfftcn  of  tha  Romanft^  and  compelled  them  to  rtr 
OM  from  their  fort«.  Upon  thii,  Civtli&,  «till  di»- 
•mUin^  aceuAcd  the  pfefects,  tiernuse  they  had 
diwrted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  hi«>  tingle 
•aliArl  he  would  reprets  the  revelt  of  the  Canninc- 
^tM,  while  the  re«i  of  the  army  might  betake 
i  quietly  to  their  winter  qjuarterfl*  H(b 
'  wa»«  however^  teen  through^  and  he  found 
compelled  openly  to  join  the  infturf^ents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Cajinincfiiic*,  Friwi.>an(l  Biitavi, 
be  €nfr;^^!**d  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  '  f  the  battlf.,  n  cohort  of  the  Tnngri  do- 

*r  r  AS  and  dtciled  the  battle  on  the  landj 

wh*.^  *....  t.'.iian  fleet,  which  hml  been  collected  on 
Ifct  liver  to  co^opemle  with  the  legions  y^hs  earned 
•vCf  to  the  (ifrman  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
0f  whom  were  Bataviana,  who  overpowered  the 
fiilota  and  centurion*.  Civilit  foDowed  up  his  vic- 
tory by  •ending  mefi.>:ngcni  through  the  two  Ger- 
JMaie4  and  the  pru^iiici'A  of  Caul^  urging  the  peo- 
^e  to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kiugdum  of  the 
QmtaMiihi  and  GauIh.  Hordeonlui  Flaccua,  the 
^wraor  of  the  Germaol***,  who  had  secretly  en- 
floungtd  the  lint  effort*  of  Civilis  now  ordered  his 
1tglite«  Mummiui  Lupercus  to  march  again  at  the 
(eUBtOlf*  Civili*  gave  Lira  battle;  and  Luporcruii 
Vaa  immediately  desf'rted  b>  an  o/a  of  R'ltavians  ; 
tbie  rMit  of  the  mtxiliariet  Hi;d  ;  and  the  legionary 
aoldiera  were  obliged  to  retreat  iuLj  Vetem  Cantm, 
the  grttol  ttation  which  Augustus  had  formed  ou 
the  le/i  hftnk  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  bead  qnnrters  for 
opcrmtioiM  againat  Oarmany.  About  the  lanio  time 
•ODi«  veleru)  eohoru  of  Bataviitn*  and  Canuitie- 
fiitea,  who  were  on  their  march  into  lu^ly  by  the 
Oirder  of  VitelUui,  were  induced  by  the  emisaariea 
of  Civilit  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
OenzMiny,  in  order  to  join  Civili*,  which  they  were 
Miabted  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeoniu* 
Fbeeva  ;  defcjtting.  on  their  way,  the  furcea  of 
Hoimmaf  Oallua,  who  wiu  atntioned  at  Bonn,  and 
who  wma  forced  by  his  soldier*  to  reftist  their 
Cifilit  was  now  at  the  hcfld  of  a  complete 


army  \  bnt^  Wtag  fltill  tin  willing  to  commit  bimtelf 
to  an  open  contest  i^-ith  the  Roman  pourer,  he 
catiaad  his  fal lowers  to  take  the  oath  to  Veapaaian^ 
and  tent  envoys  to  tbe  two  legions  which,  as  abovo 
rekkted,  hud  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  C^&atm^  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  aame  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refu&al,  he  culled  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  BAlavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Brueteri  and 
Teucteri,  while  cmisaarie*  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rou*e  the  people*  The  Roman  legates,  Mutumiut 
Lupercut  and  Numisiua  Rufun,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civiiii  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  haviog  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fniit- 
lei«  attempt  to  storm  it.  The  operationA  of  Uor- 
deonius  Flaccas  were  retarded  by  bia  weakuesa,  hia 
anxiety  to  serve  VespaiiLan,  and  the  miitrust  of  hit 
soldiera,  to  whom  thii  inclinattoa  was  no  Mcivti 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  eom- 
mand  to  J>illiuf  Vocida.  The  dissensiom  at  thit 
period  in  the  Raman  camp  are  debcribed  elsewheie, 
[Hdhbiconius  Flaccuk;  Heuinnius  Gaj.lus  ; 
Dlllius  VocLTLA.]  Civilii^  in  the  menntimo, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Gcnuany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribe*  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  6^^  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore.,  in  order  to  shake  thoir  fidelity  to  tlie 
Romans.  Hia  eiforta  wens  more  especially  dirv<:ted 
agaioit  the  Treviri  and  the  in»ii.  The  Ubii  wera 
firm  in  their  faith,  and  siifFcred  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Ca^tra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  hia  newalliea 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  atorm  it.  Tb# 
eSbrt  failod,  and  be  bad  recourse  to  attcuipta  to 
tamper  with  tike  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  oixiured  towards  the  end  of  a*  IK 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  th« 
victory  of  VtmpasianoverVitelliuj.  f  Vespakianvh,] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman, 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Muntanl^h  wassenl 
to  Civiiii  to  tummon  him  to  lay  down  his  armst 
since  his  pmlMaod  object  was  now  accomplinhed. 
The  only  remit  of  this  mission  was,  that  Civitj« 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  in  the  envoy"*  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocnla  his  veteran  eoborti 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  OOOh 
mand  of  Julius  M&simus,  and  Claudius  ViciQf,hil 
sinter's  son,  who,  having  token  on  their  march  tho 
winter  quarters  of  im  auxiliary  ti/a,al  Ascihurgiuniy 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  caiup  of  Voeula,  which  wiia 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  uneicpocted  aid.  Civir 
lis  and  Voiuk  are  both  blamed  by  Tacitus,  tho 
fanner  for  not  sending  a  saiHtient  force^  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  bis  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  b^ 
aieged  in  Vetem  Castfa,  by  pretending  that  ho  bid 
conq tiered  VocuU,  but  ono  of  the  captives  whom  ho 
paraded  before  the  waUs  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truths  his  credit^  as  Tacitus 
observes,  being  the  more  established  by  the  fsct, 
that  b«  was  slabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  aflerwards^  Vocula  marched  qp 
to  the  rvlief  of  Vetem  CAitiav  and  defeated  Civilis^ 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  bis  victory,  mott 
probobly  £rom  design.  [Voculjl.]  Civilis  soon 
Bga^n  reduced  tlie  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sioTiM,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesiuin,  while  he  again  mvested  Vo* 
tera  Casu%  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  pi^ 
ralyx^  by  new  dissensions  iHoaDKOMtTs  FlaO 
cm\  Vocula],  luffurcd  another  defeat  (com  Civi* 


im 
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1i»  J  b«t  •ome  of  ihem,  milling  under  Voculii,  »- 
tcwk  Magtttitiacam. 

At  ilie  beginning  of  the  new  year  4^a.  o.  70)^ 
the  war  Assanied  a  fre&h  and  more  fnrmidiible  eha^ 
meter.  The  new*  of  the  death  of  ViieUiun  cxqm- 
pemted  thif  Rorimn  K<u1dicrii,  encoumged  the  intur- 
g«Qt9,  and  ihook  the  lidelity  of  the  Oauls ;  while 
tt  rumour  wtw  moreovpr  circulat<»d  that  the  winter 
quarters  f  f  the  MoeHian  and  Paniioiunn  legioni  were 
besieged  hy  the  Duciana  and  Saniiatians ;  and 
above  ail  the  burning  of  the  Capkoi  was  etteemed 
an  ooicn  of  the  npproAthirig  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Cirilis,  who^  List  rrmnimt  of  disiimuktion 
wii»  necessarily  tarn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
liutt,  gave  hia  undivided  enei^ies  to  the  i.viir,  and 
was  joined  by  Closhicus  uwl  JiiHua  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  tbe  army  of  Vocula*  [Claski- 
vxmi  Titob;  SAniNtr^^j  The  besieged legioni at 
Veictni  Caetm  could  now  hiild  out  no  longer  i  tbej 
capilrthitctl  to  Civilii,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
jnre  of  the  Gatils  {in  verba  Gttiliarum),  but  aa  they 
marched  awny^  they  were  all  |;>ut  to  dt^ath  by  the 
(lerrtutnB,  pntbably  not  withuut  the  connivance  of 
Civilii*.  That  chiefuiin,  having  at  length  performed 
his  TOW  of  emniiy  to  the  Rortuini,  xmw  cut  off  hi« 
huir  which,  atrcordiug  to  the  cuntum  of  the  Gerniaufi, 
lie  had  miiftrrud  to  grow  Hiuce  tho  1>eginniiig  of  hit 
vnicrpriiM*.  (Tac  Genw.  3L)  Neiiher  Ciirili*  nor 
any  utfier*  uf  the  Butcviunis  took  the  oath  w  Perba 
(luiiiarmHj  which  was  ihe  watchword  of  Classic  us 
iiiid  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that^  nfur  having  di*- 
pc»»od  of  thi*  Ririmani,  they  should  be  nble  to  over- 
power their  GaUic  iiliici.  Cirilia  and  Chtuicui  now 
deitfoyed  nil  the  Roman  winter  compa,  ejtoept 
those  at  Magfintiacuni  and  VindoniMa.  The  Ger- 
■nana  demanded  the  deatniction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pineniis,  but  it  wufr  at  length  ipared,  chietly  thniugh 
the  gmtitttde  of  Civilis,  whose  ftoii  had  been  kept 
in  aafety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Civili»  now  gained  over  »everai  neigh bou  ring  •tat^^i. 
Me  waa  oppo£4.>d  Ly  hU  old  enemy  CLAtfUius  Labilo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irreguhir  fi'>rt:e  of  BelaAii,  Tutigri, 
and  Nenrii ;  and,  hj  a  darietg  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  vktorj',  but  gained  the  amance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
£ulcd,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingone*  being  the  ordy 
people  who  joined  the  innurgents.     [5abinu&] 

The  reports  of  the^e  events  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roosed  MucianuB,  who  now 
■ent  an  unmenie  aratj  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealii  and  Anniua  Oallu«  [CKB&ALifi;  Gall  us.  J 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  theni«elv«i, 
Civilis  was  buiiy  antong  the  Belgne,  trying  to  crash 
rUudius  Ltfibeo;  Claaaicui  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant  duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  hini,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  p&ue»  of  the 
Alps,  Cerejdift  had  therefore  little  diflicutiy  in 
ereroomifig  the  Treviri  mnl  regjihiing  their  capital. 
tTtm>a  J  Valkntinls.]  While  he  wh»  ttaiioned 
there  he  received  a  h-tter  from  Civills  and  Clasii- 
cuB^  informing  liim  that  V>sipasian  wtm  dead,  and 
otfering  him  the  empire  of  the  Guuli.  Ci villi  now 
wiahcd  to  wait  k*r  auccouts  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Clntiticus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  which 
the  RomaxiA,  though  at  tin^t  almost  benten,  ginned 
A  complete  vjctfuy,  and  destroyed  the  ent'my*s 
cainp*  CoiuniA  Agrippineniiji  tiow  came  over  to 
th«  Romans;  but  Civiiis  lujd  C'lai«ii.u»  •tillnuidea 


bisva  stand.      Tli« 

gxwter  put  of  a  HomHl  fl«tl,  mi 

of  the  Ncrvii,  who,  aftar 

PriscuA,  tlie  Roman  legatei  had  of 

attacked  their  former  oilte^ 

army  from  Gemioiiy,  Civilu 

Castm,  whither  Cennlis  also 

forces,  both  leaders  bett^  aagar  for  a 

It  was  aoon  fought,  and  CeMUa  _ 

by  the  treachery  of  a  BatairiaB  i  lnt«  as  te  !» 

mam  had  no  deet,  the  Gcrnuuia  eacified  wmm  # 

Rhine.     Here  Ovilis  was  joiiiad  hj  wmdmsmmm 

from  the  Cb&uct ;  and,  all«r  iiiakiq|t  «M  Yma, 

ClasBicus,  and  Tutor, 


r  t^a^H 


{uutially  auccessful^  to  bold  kia  aiaiund  la  tia  klBi 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defaalad  I7  Cnrf^ 
and  driven  back  across  tlia  RbliiMk.  BammtM 
wen*  sent  by  Cemalia  to  auilte  frivite  ate  4 
peace  to  the  Bauviana,  and  of  fordnv  is  CMi 
who  found  that  he  had  no  r  ^««l  ti  iv^ 

render.     He  obtjiined  an  ii  tk 

on  a  bridge  of  the  titer  Vahaus, 
Tacitus  breaks  off  loddeiilj  jnal  iHef 
meneemjent  of  bis  speoeh.     (Tac.  IHd^  if* 
54-70,  v.  14-26.  Joseph.  BtH  JmL  v^  i,  1 1 
Dion  Casa.  Uvi  3.)  [?.&! 

CLANIS,  the  name  of  two  nytkseal  kai| 
(Ov.  M«t.  ▼.  140,  xji  879.)  (L  &) 

CLARA,  VVDIA,  dangbtar  c€  dh#  «B9« 
Didius  Jdiazmi  and  his  wil* 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Repent 
appointed  proefcctus  urbi  in  the  room  of  fkrtm 
StJpicianuB^  she  received  the  title  of  Aa|aali  ^a 
her  father's  ocoesfioo,  and  waa  di>p*itad  si  i  • 
hill  deaths     Her  effigr  appean  apea  esJa^  W 


these  are  of  great  lanty*  (Sfaitiaa.  Jidiaa*  1 1 


Eckbel,  vol  viL  p,  UU} 


upean 
(SparU 
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CLA'RIUS  (KAdfiiot),  a 
derived  from  his  celebrated  tonpla 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  fonndad  hf  llvB^ 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  who,  alter  t&a  «sf^ 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes,  wm  nuada  asur  to  At 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  tnW  thm  tmmtBjf 
where  subsequently  Colopban  was  Uath 
lonians.  (Pans.  viL  S.  |  1,  is.  SA,  |  1  j 
ilaa.  iL  54 ;  Stiab.  xiv.  n,  042 ;  Xtrg.  J* 
360 ;  comp.  Miilkr,  Dor.  iL  2. 1 1.)  ~ 
oonirs  as  a  lanaaiM  «l  Zaub  dtaciitiaf  Itei 
god  who  distiibutas  tbiiua  ht  lot  (mfH^m 
pou  AeichvL  »tppt.  860).  A  biS  ■  " 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  oamet  (I 
M.)  _        . 

CLARUS,  a  eognoawo  of  a  nolk  Kmm  ^ 
mUy  in  the  lecnnd  centoiy  of  tba  ChflMiMi  Wt^ 

L  C.  Sai^iuus  CLAitiM,  a  bw4fcsf  i€  N«  t 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intiaaili  IfImI  d 
the  youngvr  PUny,  who  dcdknlad  la  hm  ^ 
Epistles,  and  ipeaks  of  him  aa  mm  *fa*  ^^ 
venuA,  nihil  simplicius,  mhU  candtdsa^  nb2  1^ 
liu«  noviu*"  (A/',  ii,  9.)  Sev^sl  ol  naj\  f^ 
Ueft  are  ad^lr  -.  .8  ^  Kim  (L  t»  IB,  »«.  fl,ta  1.V 
Clarus  wn-  i'nKigrt^  l^mtHad*  ly  ^ 

dnan,  but  r  i.i  this  1 


ChAS&lCVS. 

mM,  ISkm  mm  tit  lluilrian*a  otiicr  frirnd^  in- 
iCTPd  bift^wpioion.  (i*partun.  //Wr.  «,  I  i,  15.) 
(tv%  CLAtLVis  hT*^ih*"T  of  lite  prfct- 
i  of  by  Pliny  {Ep,  \i  9),  w  a  man 
u.*grit}r .  And  learnmg,  tuid  wuil  Hkill^ 
I  plqaditig  caittae*.  Il«  Ia  probably  the  Hune  as 
ke  KracluR  CUnii  who  took  and  bumi  Sekuceia, 
with  Julius  Alcximder,  in  a.  D.  115 
^nt.  30),  and  oUo  ilie  aame  a*  ihf 
r.rucjuA  i^Uirus,  who  wa*  contul  Buir«ctiLtt  witb 
Jiiiiitf  Akxnoder,  in  a.  d.  1  L7»  llie  year  of 

*b  d«ftth. 

X  Sitx.  Fliiixiu^  Clahub,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
tt  ftitnvX  of  Pliny,  who  ttbtauied  for  hiin  from 
Ube  iaim  ofoinu,  which  odmiited  him  to  the 
■ttbaiKiurfiily  •ecured  die  qunestonhip  for 
kia,  Aad  write*  a  letter  to  hit  friend  ApoUiiuiri», 
feqtUAtbig  hi*  asftistanoe  in  canvofcaing  far  Kniciiift 
*rlia  vw  ihrn  a»plring  to  the  trilumu*.  (Plin,  Ep. 
Ii.  i^,)  A*  (jeliios  ftpuaki  of  him  a«  a  contempo- 
r,  and  fM^ y«  that  he  wai  mo»t  devoted  to  the 
rniiure  ;  wo  aUo  Icani  from  tbo 
waa  pmcfect  of  the  city^  and 
.--  .,...^al.  (tieiJL  vL  6,  xiiL  I*.)  The 
«f  hia  tint  cootulthip  ii  not  known,  but  we 
from  Spiu-titmui  {Srvtr.  I),  and  an  ancient 
iptiott,  that  he  wai  contuJ  a  second  time  la 
11$,  with  Cn.  Clnudius  S«vcruft.  One  of 
'la£putle*  (i.  15)f  id!  uddrcsied  to  him* 
k|L  Eiitx;ii'H  CtAfiues  consul  in  A.  D.  170, 
Si.  Comeliui  Cetheg-os  (Fait),  wn*  prolmbly 
the  tou  of  No.  3,  and  tbe  &uniu  as  the  PraefecrtUA 
Vii^lom  mentioned  in  tbo  DigenU  (L  lit«  15«  i.  3. 

C  (Juuvti)  Eaucius  Clarl'S,  probably  the 
of  No,  4,  wat  coofal  ia  x.j>.  19 a,  with  Q. 
itts  Fako*  The  emperor  Commodui  had  detttr- 
to  tnitfder  both  coDmls,  as  tljey  entered 
tboif  office  on  the  Ut  of  January,  but  lie  was 
onat^  on  the  preoeding  day*  (Dion 
biriL  22  ;  Capitol.  Ptrim.  15.)  After  tlie 
of  Niger,  who  had  he«n  one  of  the  ebimants 
the  vacant  throne^  Sovenis  wished  Cknis  to 
tttrti  informer,  a&d  accuse  persons  falsely  of  having 
aaaialed  Niger,  partly  wiiii  the  view  of  dettrojii^ 
the  character  of  Clarus,  and  {liutly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Claras  might  give  an  appear- 
met  of  juatice  to  the  unjust  judgmenta  that 
wffjki  be  praBOiinced.  But  m  Clam*  ivfaied  to 
^mAu^  Uib  disffnjceful  ofbce,  he  was  pat  lo 
death  by  Sevenu.  (Dioa  Cass.  Ixxir.  9 ;  Sportian. 
^tmr,  13.) 

K  CLA'isSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
nui  ttlii  flf  the  Tnrvlri  tu  the  Homaa  aimy  on  the 
^kie,  tmdcr  V'iteJlius,  a.  d.  69  (Tac.  Hiat  il  14), 
^H  aftcrwanla  joined  Civilis  at  tlie  head  of  some 
Hiius  Txvviri  in  his  n-bellion  ngainst  the  Romasa, 
A.  D.  70.  Ihawg  ihtt  Hirst  [lart  of  the  war  with 
CtviUa,  the  Trcviri,  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  remained 
inn  10  the  Bomeot.  They  even  fortified  their 
befdcrai  and  opposed  the  l  icmiant  in  great  battles. 
(Tac^,  if*-*  '"  ;^7  ^  But  when  the  now*  of  Vitel- 
Ua«*s  d.  1  Gaul  (.u  d*  TO),  Uiere  aiose  a 

nimour  -  i  fi  of  Gaul  had  M!^cretly  taken 

Ml  tmih  Ui  uvHil  tiieniselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Rome  tot  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
Tbefw  W9K  howrvei^  no  open  lign  of  rebellion  till 
the  deaik  of  HoaoioNit^f  ¥uuacvs  when 
~  iffoi  to  ttaia  between  CiviUs  and 
who  wna  etlU  oommaiidtng  an  o/a  of 
lo  Uie  ■cnijf  of  Vocuhi.    lie  wes  dea- 
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ct*uded  from  a  family  of  royal  btood  and  of  reooifQ 
birth  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  aiK«tton 
he  accounted  himaelf  tutlier  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
uf  the  Uomun  people,  l^tis  consptmcy  was  ihaiod 
by  JtTLn;s  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  JuLivt  Sabi- 
NUS  "•  I^injifon.  They  met,  with  some  Tmvirans 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  In  a  houae  at  Cobnia 
Agrippinensls;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
[Misses  of  the  Alp*,  lo  «educe  the  Roman  h-giona, 
nnd  to  kilt  the  legatea,  they  ifent  cmifwiries  to 
D^iufto  the  Gaul&  Vocula  was  warned  uf  the  plot« 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  la  crush  it.  Ho 
even  suffered  hiinjs4»lf  to  be  enticed  by  the  con&pi- 
nitora  to  leave  hia  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
againit  Civil  is,  who  was  besiegiug  Vetem  C-astia. 
The  array  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Clas- 
Hicui  nnd  Tutor,  having  commaaicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  fonncd 
a  Ne[>arate  camp.  Vocuk,  after  attemptmg  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Novesium.  They 
fallowed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldicn  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  ngaiiist  bim  ;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  mo- 
tiny  Claiwcus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deierter  named 
Aemilius  Longua,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi- 
CUB  then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  tbe  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  tbe  aoUiien  to» 
take  the  oath  to  (ks  ma^in  of  Gtud  (pro  imptrw 
Galliarum),  Th«  command  was  now  divided  bo- 
tweeii  Cla«sicuA  and  Tutor ;  and  Claseicui  aeni 
the  worst  dispoacd  of  the  captured  Roman  toldJefs 
ta  induce  the  legions  who  were  beaieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  siurender  and  to  take  the  Mme  oath* 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
Civtiia.  The  last  mention  t\t  Clas&icus  ii  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilit  after  his  d^ft^t 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  m  hia  last  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  Oatavi^  (Tac  Hid,  ir.  54 — 79,  r« 
i®-t2Z)  [P.  aj 

CLAU'OIA.  L  Five  of  thia  name  were  daugh- 
ten  of  A  pp.  Claudius  Caccui,  censor  b.  c  312, 
[CLAt'DiLSfStemma^  No.  10.)  It  ii  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  ilia 
waa  letumiug  home  from  the  games,  she  expreeied 
a  wish  that  her  brother  Publius  had  been  aliw^ 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleets  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  popuhice.  For  this  she  was  6ned  by 
the  plebeian  a^^dilce,  &  a  246.  (Li v.  xix. ;  Vder* 
Max,  viil,  I.  §  4  i  Soeton.  m,  2 ;  GelL  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quir^TA  [CtAunurK,  8temma,N0i 
l&l,  probably  the  sbter  of  App.  Chmdius  Piiloheff 
[CLAunit  a.  No,  1 7  J,  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Chiudius  Caecus.  Her  l^me  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pessinus  to  liouie«  Tbe  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  tbe  mootli  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothiayen  announced  thai  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  mote  it,  Chundia,  who  had 
been  aocnaedof  bicoDtineney,  stepped  forward  horn 
among  the  matrons  who  bad  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Oatia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  ropQ,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  Uic  goddess,  (Li v.  xiii.  14  ;  Or. PadL 
iv.  34)5, &c.;  V\t*  dt Harwp,  Jhm.  13:  VaL  Max. 
i«.  $  11;  Plin- //.  iV.  vil  35.) 

3.  CLAtniA  [CtAunitJfe^  Stemma,  No.  19), 
daitgbter  of  Appius  Chiudius  Pulcher  [So,  17], 
She  was  married  to  Pacnviua  Calavuti  of  Capuiw 
(Liv.  xziiL  2.) 
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4.  Claudla.  [Stomma.  No.  30],  daughter  of 
App.  Ckudias  Pulcher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  thtt 
Testol  virgiaa.  (Cic  pro  Cttdioj  14;  Val.  Max. 
Y.  4.  §6.) 

5.  Claivdla  [Stemima,  No«  31],  licter  of  No.  4, 
Wift  married  to  Tih.  Gracchus.  (Plut.  Ti&.  r/rtuxA.4,) 

6.  Claudia  tStenmia,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29]«  mairiod  Q.  Mardus 
Phi  Hipp  tia.  (Cic  pro  Dam.  3'2.) 

7*  Cr.oDLA  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  lifter  of 
P.  Clodias  Pulcher,  the  eneray  of  Cicero  {Cic  t*d 
Fan.  i.  9),  married  Q.  Manciuji  Rex.  (Plut.  Cic. 
29;  Dion  C-as*.  xx%v,  17.)  She  is  «iid  to  have 
been  debnuched  by  her  brother  PubUus.  (Plut. 
CSc.  29;  Cic.  ad  Pant.  i.  9.)  For  a  di»:u»ion 
respecting  the  numlier  of  tiaien  Clodiua  had,  see 
Drumann,  voL  li.  p.  374^  Slc 

8.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  «ialen  of  P.  Clodias,  and  older  thau  her  bnv 
ther.  (Cic.  pro  GtrK  1 5* )  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me* 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  inramou^i  for  her  debaoch- 
eriei  (Cic.  t.c  Hi,  which  so  deistroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  (wi  Att.  n.  1 ),  she  wa« 
4t  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
During  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
fbnn  a  connoxton  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  biiD,  r&vengcd  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Pubtini  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  femiity.  {Pro  Owt.  *20,  ad  AtL  \u  12  ;  Plut.  Cic. 
29.)  Among  her  paramo un  was  M.  Caelioig  who 
alW  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  benelf,  ille  insti- 
gated Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  bire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
hmii  «f  the  embaMy  sent  by  Ptolemaeua  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  ^toison  Clodia  herself. 
CrasiDs  and  Cicero  ipnke  in  defenc*  of  Cacttiu, 
who  was  ncquitted.  Cicero  in  his  ipeech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  waman  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  m'ith  having  carried  on  an 
itieestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Pubtiui.  {Pro 
Oaei.  14—20,  32.)  The  nickname  Qwtdrantaria 
WM  often  applied  to  her.  {Pro  CW.  26  ;  Qutntil 
riii.  ti.  §  .53.)  Cicem  in  bis  letters  frequently  calls 
her  B^vtf.  {AJ  AtL  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  wai  alive  in  B.  &  44. 
{Ad  Ait.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Clodla  [StemmB,  No.  43],  tho  youngeil 
sister  of  P.  Cludiun,  was  married  to  L.  Lieinius 
Lucatlui,  before  his  election  to  the  cnnauUhip  in 
B.  ti  74.  (Pint.  LttnilL  21,  34,  38 ;  Varr.  R.  K 
ill  16.  §  L)  After  bis  return  from  the  Miihri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  acoottnt 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  B.a  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  inceatuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo* 
dius.  (Plut  Ltfcutl,  34,  38  ;  Cic.  pro  MiL  27,  ad 
Fam.  I  9.) 

!0.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App,  Claodiui  Pulcher  [No.  36],  wns  married  to 
Cd.  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  iL  13,  iiL  4,  11 ;  Dion  Casa.  xxxix*  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutua,  who  sepa- 
nted  from  her  in  b,  c,  4.5.  (Cic  ad  Fam*  iiL  4, 
ad  AU.  xiii.  0,  10,  Brut,  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P, 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  D.  c  43  to  i>ctavtajitu 
(Aitgitstus),  wbo^  however,  never  regarded  her  aa 
bii  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  I'emiitiian 
war  sent  her  back  lo  her  mother  Fidvia.  (Suet. 
Ai^  a2f  Dioa  C«M.  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Clacdu  PuLCHitA«  lived  m  i^  arip  if 
Tiberius.  In  a.  p.  26,  to  prepMv  tba  ««r  itifttt 
acctiiation  of  Agripptna,  ahe  ww  braifiui  la  titf 


by  Domitius  .^^per,  and  eonviclod  i 


( 


soning,  and  cunspiracy  ai^oit  th*  i 
Ann,  iv.  52;  Dion  Caa*.  Ujc  19.) 
member  of  tht*  Cimily  wh 
tonr. 

14.  Claudia,  oiikd  bjr  Soataniiia  (€W%l  IS) 
.1  uKtA  CLAtJoii.LA,  w««  tlt«  duagktar  ti  11  Jmm 
Silanos,  and  was  married  to  CaiigQJi^  Moviim^ 
Dion  Cai&ius  (IviiL  25)  in  a.  fi.  3^.  (Tac  Ji^fli 
20,  4,5.) 

15.  Clavoia,  daughter  ol  tli*  eaipie^  Qi^ 
dius  I.  by  bit  wi£s  Plautk  UrfobiiiJift.  (iai 
Oitud,  27.) 

16.  Clai'oia,  an  illegitinuit^  Aua^Ufd  fh» 
tia  Urgulanilto,  the  wife  of  %hm  mnpttmCkt^mL 
nnd  hi«  freedmau  Boter  (Suet.  drntJ  ^)v  wm  m- 
posed  by  the  commaad  of  Omdlas* 

17.  Claudia  Ai^ousta^  dMgbler  of  lk»  «»> 
peror  Nf«ro  by  his  wife  Poppaied  SrHrt  Sb 
died  voonjf.    (Suet,  Aer.  35.)  fCLP.Ii) 

CLAU'DIA,  daughter  of  Criapua  the  fceite 
of  Claudius  Golbicua,  wife  of  Eiitrofila^  a^a 
of  Con  Stan tiui,  and  gnindmodicr  flf  CiaAuiHi 
the  Great.     (TivbelL  PoIL  Ctm^  IS.)     f  W.  ft] 

CLAUDIA  GENS»  piHlndbm  Bid 
The  patrioiaa  Ckmin  %r«i«  of 
cane  lo  Bome  in  n.  c  504,  wbon  timj  «•■»  wmm^ 
ed  among  the  palricmna.  [CLAimmti,  Nib  1^  Til 
patrician  Claiidii  heat  variooa  ann— an,  a»  OlMBa, 
Qtitder^  OmiAo,  CVtums^  P^iektr^  . 
SabinuM^  the  two  latter  of  wbich,  I 
lo  all  of  the  genf,  were  wt^ttm  oaed*  vfttt  liift 
was  aI$o  a  more  definite  eognoiBcii*.  Bm  M  Ai* 
tnmames  did  not  mark  dietiaet  fcmUki,  as  t^ 
count  of  all  the  patiician  Claiidii  it  liwa  mim 
Claudius,  with  the  exceptioD  of  ! 
cognomen  NsROt  since  they  Bi 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeiwi 
AsxLLu^  Cani>'a,  CwsTVMALvm^  CmmmK  VW 
MSN,  and  MARCRLLua,  of  whldi  iIik  kat  ie  If  1^ 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  tKar  peiii 
and  arrogance-,  and  intense  hatred  of  tW  a^ 
monalty.  **  That  bou«e  during  the  miam  d  ■» 
tttriet  prodttced  Mveml  very  esaiiienl,  ttm  pfll 
men;  hardly  %  •ingie  nobl^muided  oml  bd 
a^et  it  distingniahed  itself  alike  hy  m  ^ilV  d 
haughty  defiance^,  by  di«dain  for  the  k*\  ■! 
iron  hardnen  of  bfsart.^  (Niebulu'*  voL  k  fk.  Mi) 
The  praennmeti  Lociua  wae  avoided  a(W  teed 
tJiat  name  bad  disbonooied  it,  the  ooo  hf  i 
llie  other  by  murder.  (Soelaii,  Tfk  '  .'^ 
hononn  and  public  offioea  bam*  \tf  mmimBi  d 
this  gens  are  enomeraled  bj  " 
During  the  repnblie  no  patiidan  Ch 
one  of  another  gen* :  the  empeei 
the  first  who  bmke  thioiifh  thio  eailHi  hf  ^^ 
mg  U  Doraitioi  Ahenmrbn^  mtittmmit  v 
emperor  Nero.     (Suet.  ChmtL  39  ;  Tae.  Am^  A 

25.)  (cxr.iil 

CLAUDIA'NUS.  *  f  %  i^  l«i  rf 

the  Latin  clnssic  poet*.  iodmThttiaim 

and  hit  tent  ArtiidfQs  an<i  iionorUM.  Ovkv^ 
ledge  el  hit  perMinal  bietory  ia  very  liMlli^  t%ii 
he  wai  m  native  of  Alesusdfli  mmm  !•  le  t^m 
fiictorily  estnbliehed  from  I9m  dlfwt  Ut^mif  d 
8aida«i  conobomled  bj  m  aOiaiiiB  li  ^Mm^ 
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Apoflhum  (EpisL  u.  13),  nnd  eertam  exprvuion^ 
in  hift  own  worki  (c.  g.  EpUt.  r,  3,  i.  39,  5G).  It 
ba*  be«i  m&muiued  by  M>nii!  that  he  was  a  Oanl, 
■nd  bj  othen  that  1&«  was  a  Spaniard ;  bat  neither 
sf  ikmi  poaitioQs  ia  mpported  by  cTea  a  ehadow 
■f-  mdaooe,  while  the  gpinioa  advanced  by  Fe* 
1  PoUtian,  that  he  wai  of  Florentine  cx- 
LZtMe  from  their  confciunding  the  Flaxen- 
Urnma  addreeacd  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Rapivt  Proterpmae^  and  who  waa 
fim^ftimt  mhi  in  a.  d.  396,  with  the  name  of 
Asir  OKtive  city.  We  are  entirelY  ignomnt  of  the 
Bmtage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Cl&udian^ 
BA  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
M  «ouitiy.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  395,  when 
hm  OMnpOMMi  hit  panegync  on  the  conmlate  of  Pro- 
•ad  Olybriua.  He  appears  to  hare  culti- 
poctiy  premuftly,  but  this  waa  his  Hrftt 
rm  Latio  vene,  and  the  ftuccew  by  which  it 
'^1  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
i«IlMiiiti  ma«&  (Bpi*t  iv«  13J  During 
yean  which  inunodiately  followed  the 
Tbeod<»iu6,  he  was  absent  from  liomc, 
^  it  would  appear,  tu  the  retinue  of  Slilicbo 
,  SHifick.  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
be  leeniA  to  have  t}een  received  aimoat 
■tfily  aftt»r  the  publication  of  the  poem 
fii«ed  above.  We  «iy  a/ter^  bt*ainae  he  maket 
I  mention  of  the  name  of  the  aU-powerful  Vandal 
lluU  compoiition,  where  it  might  hnre  been 
■nlttrally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
nelioii  with  the  ejtploits  of  Theodosiu«,  while 
lidtt  anlMMiiient  oeeauons  be  eagerly  aToiia  him- 
't«f  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praiset  of  bia 
and  expreaaing  hia  own  fervent  devotion, 
he  lew  indebt<Hl  to  the  gnod  ofticea  of 
l/lhan  to  the  influence  of  her  huApl^miid.  He 
i  it  true,  hia  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
latfier,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
gained  hia  African  bride,  wboie  parents,  al- 
thcy  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
■Bit  fif  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  »olici- 
fthe  niece  of  Thcodoaiua,  the  wife  of  the 
who  filled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
inaertption,  diacovered  at  Home  in  the 
Mtarath  oentmy,  informs  m  that  a  atatne  of 
erected  in  the  Forum  of  Tmjan  by 
1  Uonoriua  at  the  rvquett  of  the 
i  that  be  enjoyed  the  titles  of  ^Voiariia 
,  bat  the  natore  of  the  office,  whether 
tO  <ST  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellntion 
i  are  unable  to  determine : — 

Clauoiani  W  C.    Cl.  Claudiano  V*  C 

IT   KOTAKIO  1NT8R  CXTKaAS  VlOKNTlS 

I  riiASGLOaiOfilSeilfO    roSTAElM  tlCVT  AD 

HOHIAM    SSMPITfiRNAM    CARJUIKA    AD    XODEM 

JPTA  aDFPlCIA.NT  ADTAMXM   TlffTJMONII   GAA- 

OB  JVmcU   SUl    FIDBM    DD.  NN,  AflCADIUt 

H0>0RIU8    r]LICJB«lMI    AC    DCKT186IMI  mPB- 

ro&aa  amNATi/  pbtkntb  «tatuam   is  poro 

r  TtLXJASt  XKIOl  COLLOCABIQUK  JUB^BRCTNT. 

I  of  Cnaudiiui''«  career  is  enveloped  in 

cfirity  at  it«  csctmmenc^ment.      The 

I  allusion  in  bia  vbTitifif*i  m  to  the  6th 

llahip  of  Hr>nonus,  which  belongs  to  the  year 

That  he  may  have  lH;<*n  involved  in  the 

I  of  Stiltcho,  who  was  put  to  denth  in 

'  have  rvtired  to  end  hi^  dAvs  in  his 

jji  la  a  proltabte  conjiscture,  but  no- 

hc  idea  that  he  at  thi»  time  became 

i  to  ihfl  eimuiy  nf  thr  powerful  and  rindic- 
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live  Hadrian,  whom  be  had  provoked  by  tbt 
inaolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigikn«e  had 
watched  and  aeixed  the  opportunily  of  revenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  leu  than  bia 
usual  (^ution.  It  rests  upon  two  aasumptiona 
alike  incapable  of  proof — first,  that  by  PkariuMf 
whoM  indefiatigable  rapacity  is  contniated  in  an  cpi« 
gram  (xx2.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
liu-S  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
pTpfpct,  who  waa  a  native  of  Kgj^pt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  formii  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  ep lilies  refers  to  that  efl:usiou4  and  ia  ad* 
dressed  to  the  some  person. 

The  religion  of  Claud ian,  at  well  at  that  of 
Appnleimi,  Anaotiina,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  i%  however,  little  cauiie  for  doubL  It  it 
impotsibie  to  resist  the  explicit  teatimony  of  St. 
Auguatin  {de  Civ.  Z^  t.  26),  who  dcdaiea  that 
be  was  **  a  Chiiiti  nodnine  alieniUi"  and  of  Orosiut, 
who  designates  him  at  **  Poeta  qoidem  eximiua 
sed  pagan  us  pen'icaciasLmna.'^  The  argiimeut  for 
hia  ChnatiMitiy  derived  from  an  ambiguous  exprea- 
sian,  interpreted  as  an  admiiaion  of  the  unity  of 
God  (ill.  CoHM,  Honor,  96),  ia  ronnifeilly  frivotooa, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
cditiani  of  hia  works  ore  confeasedly  apurioua. 
That  hia  conscience  may  haTc  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  leligioua  topica  it  probable 
enough,  hot  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
agmnat  the  positive  atsertiont  of  hit  Chiitlian  con^ 
teuiporaries. 

The  worka  of  Clandian  new  extant  are  the  fed- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrica  on  the  third,  fourth^ 
and  sixth  consnUhipa   of  llonorius   respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honoriua  and  Haria. 

3.  Four  short  FeeoemiiDe  lays  on  the  aame  tttl^iet. 
4*  A  panegyric  on  the  consuUhip  of  Probinua  and 
OlvbriiifH  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  th<e  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosjui,.  &,  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6,  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho  :  this  piece  ia  mutibted 
or  wna  Idl  nnfiniabed.  7«  A  panegyric  on  the 
eoQtulthip  of  Flavius  Molliut  Theodorus.  B.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladiu*  and  Celerina,  9.  An 
invective  agiiiust  RuJintts,  in  two  books*  lO^  An 
invesctive  against  Eutropiua,  in  two  books.  1 1.  IM 
BtUo  OUdomoo^  the  hrat  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Oildo.  12*  Dt  BtUQ 
Getioo,  an  histoncal  poem  on  the  siiecettfoi  cMi^ 
paign  of  iStilicho  againat  Ahiric  and  the  Ootbib 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Polienlia.  13*  i/of^ 
iM  Promrpunae^  three  books  of  an  unAnitbed  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  ftiffomiomat^ia^  a 
fntgcK^nt  ex  tending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eigbt 
lines  only.  15.  len  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
idtne  subject,  perhaps  a  tiansletiun  by  some  other 
band  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles ; 
the  first  of  these  ia  a  sort  of  pmyer,  imploring  Cor- 
gi renews  for  some  petulant  attack.  It  ia  aaoaltjr 
inscribed  **  Deprecatio  ad  Uadrianiim  PraeCictiia 
Praetono,'"  but  from  the  variatioM  in  the  nan 
scripts  this  title  appeara  to  be  merely  the  guett  of ' 
some  tmnscriber.  The  remaining  Hooiv  which  ara 
Tery  brief,  are  addreaaed — to  Seimm,  to  Olybriua« 
to  ProbinuA,  to  Qeiuiadiita,  17.  sHj^ftka^  a  coir 
lection  of  seven  poema  ebidly  on  tahjecta  conneeta4  < 
with  natural  hiaiery,  aa  may  be  eeen  by  their  titles 
Fhoenir^  //jfgtrur,  Tbqpieilo,  NUiUf  Magnu^  ApamMSf 
iM  Pm  Fmirihtu.     1 8L  A  coitootJeQ  of  abort  oc«»  i 
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Ilonal  piocei;,  in  Greek  u  well  aa  Ijitin,  conipre- 
iiendedlmidcr  the  general  iitiit af  Epifframmatti.  The 
Chrifitiao  hifoms  to  be  found  among  theae  in  most 
editions  are,  i»  we  haTe  observed  abovis  certainly 
spurionR.  19,  Lajily*  we  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-Bevea  llnea  entitled  ** Lauder  HertnlUf^  bat 
with  the  exception  of  iome  slight  rG«cmblanee  in 
style,  we  have  no  groand  for  attribating  them  to 
Claud  ian. 

The  measniv  employed  in  the  greater  nmnber  of 
theie  compositions  is  the  heroic  bexnmeter.  The 
fthurt  prologues  pn_*fiied  to  many  of  the  longer 
poemt  are  iu  elegiiu;a,  and  to  ako  are  the  bat  four 
cpistlea,  the  last  two  idyll*,  and  mott  of  the  epi- 
gmma.  The  first  of  the  FetMnetmineK  it  a  tyatem 
of  Alcaic  hcndecaByllabicfi  ;  the  second  is  in  a 
•tanKa  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  ore 
Ssmbic  dimettTa  cauUectic,  the  foarth  is  a  pure 
chciriiLiTibic  diinettT,  and  the  fifth  n  trochaic  dimeter 
brachyratolectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  annpae&tic 
dimeters  acntalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
cliurimnbio  truneteiB  acataleetic 

It  will  be  at  oii«e  pefcdved  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  above  catalogue:,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Vkin- 
dian^  tdtbough  some  of  them  differ  from  the  n'st 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
ene  clau  of  poemSf  being  such  tis  would  bt  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  it  the  ftamc  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  prolirasediy  or  virtually  to  the 
gloriBcation  of  the  emperor,  his  conDeJtions  and 
fnvourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes^ 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  %ve  diKiuss  the 
mei-its  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  campare  biro 
with  tboao  who  vveut  before,  that  olthenigb  V'irgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  welt  as  be^  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  dift'erent  earsi. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa^ 
rently  far  removed  from  any  courtly  tnun  of 
thoitght,  by  some  seemin^y  natural  althou^rh  un* 
eipected  transition  seemc^d  as  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royaj  bcuefnctor 
and  the  god«  and  heroca  of  the  olden  time,  they 
wt»ll  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  bearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
oooiplimeol  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterotis 
deUicacy  witb  which  it  was  admini^ti^rtni.  But 
■ach  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
**  purple-bom**  despots  of  the  ftftb  century  and 
their  holf-barbaroua  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
pnuse  *TM  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  suf^cient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned ,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  coucealmont ;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
rilijt'ct  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpabie.  The  subject  is  in  each  ease  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  tlie  commenoeinent,  and  fol- 
lowed ottt  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  something 
■hotild  be  left  unpmised,  naturtiUy  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  ef  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  indinduol  is  cotumonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the*  case  of  ^tilicho 
sepnnito  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  bis 
p«u'eful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues^ — the  p<H»t 
warning  hi*  readers  of  the  tmntitton  from  one  suli- 
divisioii  to  anuther  with  the  iftioe  cafe  us  when  au 
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aeciiRtte  lecturer  dlscnmijiates  tliie  ipfuil  ImIi  ^ 
his  diarofuise«  It  can  scarcely  be 
that  the  absenee  of  all  reeerve 
more  easy.  The  infemiity  el  1^  tmAm  1 
taxed  by  other  oonddetalMiiia,  wiifc  Ai> 
toge,  that  just  in  proportion  as  w^e  aBi|M  ImI  4^ 
posed  to  admire  bis  skill  in  hidiaf  tW  ti^sail 
Ilia  idol  within  the  fobU  of  the  ndi  mimtai,  «f& 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  cooslnneA  Is  kiAt 
his  servile  hypocnsy  and  langK  ai  y* 
falsehood.  It  waa  indeed  hatd  to  be 
t»  vaunt  the  ^ories  of  an  eiii|iii^e  whidt  «as  «» 
bliug  away  day  by  day  from  Ihe  gmsp  of  itt  killi 
rulers;  it  waa  harder  attU  to  hm  lomiiBd  1» p>it « 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  whldl  9^  HMMOifr 
ceived  the  title  of  Anguatua,  ta  1m  •  SfiiU  if  wt 
dom  and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  biHQO  ll»  mTiIbj 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  wko  liad  aenr  »■■  ■ 
enemy  except  in  chains;  and  hacdcat  of  all  is li 
constroiued  to  emiircle  with  a  luio  of  dif  iae  yt' 
fections  a  selfish  \'andal  like  Stilidiew  To  l^  ^ 
the  historical  value  of  fuch  worka  la  tbt  Ikin 
(iUdonieum  and  the  Baibm  G^imm  ii  dMtf  fi%. 
Wherever  we  have  acoe«s  to  other  waoKm  ef  W 
formation,  we  discover  at  once  that  maay  te 
hare  been  altogrtlier  lupprvoMd,  and  taaay  at^ 
distorted  and  falsely  coloured  ;  a&d  \msm  ti  » i^* 
(Kksiible  to  feel  any  confidenoe  in  Ibe  fdsfe^  d 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  thoeo  '  '  ^ 
where  recorded. 

The  simple  &et  that  pieoee 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  tiaapttuf  wJk  1^ 
worthy  purposes^  have  been  Ttmd^  ilailtHl  tjriwli 
and  even  htild  up  as  models^  ever  sin«»  ue  ittM 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  trilmte  to  t^pwn 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  bfeititi  t»  pHMV 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeplj  rmtmim  il  ^ 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  tdioola,  poinasiBf  i  «■! 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  liiatory  «l  opaa  mkd 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legeniU  of  Mijillnhfy. 
and  of  the  moral  and  theologica]  moutAtmd 
the  different  philoeophical  sect*,  h«  h^  iW  ppfw 
to  light  op  this  man  of  kamiqg  lijr  ibe  iip  if  I 
bnUiant  imagiiuitioiif  and  to  cooeMiliaie  11  o* 
the  objects  of  hit  adtthtion  aa  it  iiTeainsi  IM  il 
a  fliahing  flood  of  rhetoric.  The  wllale  bsH  if 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  ivj^iuii  «l  ifci  otfl 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  h^  falu^  lii 
pEiDce,  and  their  nteilitefl;  on  iW  achw  iM^ii 
iiifemal  Panlheon  of  demona  and  6iiiia  wiik  dl 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus  ve  <viM  •• 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  llnfiaMb  wtk  4 
nature  ia  ransacked  for  foul  and  InalhiiMW  m^ 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  catpotmd  40kmn 
of  the  eunuch  cnnstib  Uti  diecion  i»  bM||  v 
liaut,  although  »nuietii]iai  ihnfalg  laill^  VM^Mv 
of  tin«ri  oriuuiipnts;  hia  «     "  '    *"* 

are  elaborated  with  great  tkitl*  bist  tka 
loii  are  frequently  too  visible.  Hia 
highly  ionotoua,  but  is  defident  in 
coof  tant  reeiuTeaaa  of  the  mam  rarf^ncat, 
in  themselves  inelodJoos,  palla  upon  iIm  fir. 
command  of  the  Uuguage  b  poHeet ;  «a4 
the  minute  critic  may  fancf  thai  ' 
traces  of  the  foreign  extiactiOD  of  tlM  IwltfiS* 
point  of  style  neither  Lncan  ner  teliM  Mill 
asiuuii«d  ti  It  their aqanL    ||b|M^ 

appear  to  ^  i  ^  Fitagt  itt 

p>«rtureH  uti  U  p«>rfiietM 

*«>rtJi«si  and   ridi   giow  uf  th«    1 1 
foru?  and  rt'ality  ui  tin*  Dut<,Jh 
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We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
^rowrpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
lie  moat  fitToomble  estimate  of  his  genius,  for  here 
t  least  it  had  fair  and  free  scope;  untrammeied  by 
be  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric 
tet,  although  these  causes  of  embtirrassment  are 
emoTed,  we  do  not  fiijd  the  result  anticipated. 
f  we  become  fiuniliar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
list  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
aent  horn  the  perusal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
he  same  aj&imated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
imnbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
mngemcnt  of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
he  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  difierent 
nembers,  which  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to 
;be  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  witli  much 

Kater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously, 
e  subject,  although  grand  in  itself,  is  injudi- 
aoualy  handled  ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods. 
It  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
aommencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
cage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
b  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
vrongSy  the  mustering  and  marslialling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
■gainst  Jnpiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
uid  pomp;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
Absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald.  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
vorks  of  Claudian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
iif  tme  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
SMrling  :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified ;  but  our  nobler  energies  are 
never  awakened ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
io  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  are 
irrer  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
ittle  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects :  they 
nay  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
md  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
lot  springs  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Fescen- 
line  yerses  display  considerable  lightness  and 
pnoe ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
ew  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
lot  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
iTioenxa  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fol.,  1482,  under 
lie  editorial  inspection  of  Bamabus  Celsanus,  and 
ippears  to  be  a  £uthful  representation  of  the  MS. 
rom  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
KMms  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
Minted  at  Parma  by  Angel  us  Ugoletus,  4  to.,  1493, 
aperintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
leTeial  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
ibtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  wc  find  the 
•pigrams,  the  Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Se- 
ena,  the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
\ponas,  and  the  Gigantomachia.  The  edition 
yriiited  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymus  Victor  and  Jo- 
mnes  Stngrenius,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
Vfised  by  Joannes  Camera,  is  the  first  which  con- 
aans  the  Laudcs  Hercolis,  In  Sirenas,  Laus  Christi, 
uid  Miracula  Christi.    The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  PUntinus,  16mo.,  1571,  including  the 
notes  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthius,  Francf.  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heav^,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect  The  edition  of 
Gesncr,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  &r 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  Amst  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4  to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  G.  L.  Konig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Gotting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

The  ^  Raptus  Proserpinae**  was  published  sepa* 
rately,  nnder  the  title  **  Claudiani  de  Raptu  Pro- 
serpinae  Tragoediae  duae,**  at  Utiecht,  by  Ketelaer 
and  Leerapt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  tnmslation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
Svo.,  Lond.  1817 ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng^ 
lish  translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit  [  W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAauBioyoO,  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447  ;  Jacobs,  liL  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed ^  to  the  Saviour,**  and  which  shew  that  theijr 
author  vms  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  Paraiip.  ap.  AnikoL 
Grace  xiii.  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  {Hi$L  Eccf,  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Theodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408 — 450.  The  Gigaadotnadiia^  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  CaiaL  MSS,  Matrit, 
p. 21 5),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  wdrpta  To/xrou,  *AyaJVip$cv,  Biypvrov, 
NiKoIay,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  Anih.  Graer, 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'DIUSMAMERTUS. 
[Mamsrtur,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.    [Claudia  Oena] 

1.  App.  Claudius  Sadinus  Rxoillbnsis,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Tiros  KAoi^iot),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
^ath  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  (b.  c.  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  tho 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as^ 
signed  to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  CUmdian.  (Liv.  ii  16,  iv.  8, 
X.  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  zL  15;  Saeton.  Tib.  1;  Tac. 
Ann,  xi.  24,  xii.  25  ;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  chancteristics  which  marked  hit 
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Stbhii A  Claodiorum. 
1.  App.  Claudiui  Sabiniu  R^gillenna,  Coi.  b.  c  i9S, 

2.  App.  Claud.  Sabiniu,  ^,  C  Chad.  SabisM^ 

Coi.  &  c.  471.  Cot.  B.  a  460. 

I 

4.  App.  Claud.  Crassus,  DecemTir  b.  c  451. 

5.  App.  Claud,  tiauus,  6.  P.  Cfand.  CrMraa. 
Trib.  MU.  &  c.  424.  I 

7.  App.  Claud.  Ciassut,  8.  App.  Claud.  Cimwi, 

Trib.  Mil  B.  c  403.  Diet  b.  c.  362,  Coa.  B.  a  MSL 

9.  C.  Claud.  CxBMui,  Diet  b.  c.  337. 

10.  App.  Claud.  Caecua,  Cena.  &  c  312.  11.  App^  Clsnd.  Candex,  Cm.  a.  c.  9S4. 

12.  App.aCnia-        13.  P.ClPulcber,        14.  CCLCento,        15.Tib.CL         l6LChilin 
ia8,Co8w&c.268.  Cot.B.&249.  C(m.b.c.240.  Nero. 


17.  App.  cL  Pulcber,  18.  Claudia  Quinta.  (C  CL  Ceala.)? 

Co«.  b.  c  212. 


19.  CUudia.  Mar-    20.  App.  CI.    21.  P.  Ci.  Pulchcr,  22.  C.  CL  Pulcber,        23.  C.  CL     24.  ia.a 

ried  Pacuviua          Pulcber.          Co8.b.c184.  Cos.  &  a  177.               Centou           (W 

Calavius. 

25.  App.  CI  Pulcber.   Married  Antistia.  26.  C'Q.  Pukbec,  Coa.  &clSO. 


27.  App.  a  Pulcber.      28.  CQ  Fitt& 


I   •  I  I  I  L 

29.  Apn.  CI.     30.  Claudia.     31.  CUudia.  32.  C.  CI.  Pulcber,    33.  App.  CL  Pnkher  (?) 

Pulcber.  Vestal  Married  Cos,  b.  c  92.  Intenex  b.  c.  77. 

I  Tib.  Oracchus. 

I 34.  AppLaPddbi^ 

I  \  [  Coa.B.&71 

35.  App.  CI.        36.  C.  CL  Pul-        37.  Claudia. 
Pulcber.  cber,  Prae-  Married 

tor  a  c.  73.  M.  Pbilippui. 


38.  App.  CL  Pul-        39.  C.  CI.  Pul-        40.  P.  Clodiui  41.  Godia.  42.  Clodia.  41  CWb* 

cber,  Cos.  B.C.            cber.  Praetor                 Pulcber,  Married  Married  ibmd 

54.                              B.C56.                      Trib.Pleb.  Q.Mar-  Q.Metel-  ULtft* 

B.C.  58.  dusRex.  hisCeler.  Im. 


44.  Claudia.  45.  CUudia.        46.  App.  CL      47.  App.  CL        4a  P.Ckdraa.        49.  CWi« 

Married  Married  Mamid 

Cn.  Pompeioa.  M.  Brutus. 
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IcaoeDdanU,  and,  in  his  consulship  (b.  c.  495), 
hewed  great  seTerity  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
Lit.  ii.  21, 23, 24, 27 ;  Dionys.  vi  23, 24, 27,  SO.) 
^ext  year,  on  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  enlist, 
re  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
nr.  (Liy.  iL  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
lame  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the 
recession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  b.  c.  494  (Dionys. 
rL  69,  &c),  of  the  £unine  in  493  (Dionys.  vii.  15), 
md  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanus.  f  Dionys. 
rii  47,  &c)  He  is  made  by  Dionysius  (TiiL  73, 
kc)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
igrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassias.  According  to  Pliny 
[//.  N.  xxzT.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
BeUona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  M.  n.  Sabinus  R»- 
BlLLKNSis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  &  a  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
TiiL  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
itroTe  to  rerenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
ad  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  severity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  k&w  of  Sp.  Cassias,  and  was  brought 
to  triial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
eommon  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial. 
(Lit.  iL  56-^1;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie- 
Mir,  ToL  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rbgil- 
LKNHiH,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
Lir.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  &  c.  460,  when  Appius 
Henlonius  seised  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
lentilian  law.  (Li v.  iii.  15 — 21 ;  Dionys.  x.  9, 
12 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tioa  to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bones  and  the  law  de  Aventino  pubUoando.  (Dionys. 
z.  30,  32.)  Ho  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Lir.  iiL  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
npporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
again»t  an  inunoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
40 ;  Dionys.  xi.  7-1 1 .)  His  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  ^dthdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Ldv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xL  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
•trenaoosly  opposing  the  law  of  Canuleius,  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
f  Liv.  iv.  6.^  According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(zL  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus) 
Rboillbnsis  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
eonsidered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35) ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
Ibllowing  form :  Ap.  CUmdau  Ap./.  M,  a.  Crattin. 
RtgiU.  Sabkau  11^  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
tlie  same  person.  (See  Niebnhr,  voL  ii.  note  764.) 
Uo  WM  elected  consul  in  &  c.  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  fiir  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  r^  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xl  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  33, 
35—58 ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decern viial  legislation,  see  DicL  of  Ant,  8,  v. 
Twelve  Tables, 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consukr  tribune  in  b.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  S6.) 

6.  P.  Clauimus  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.    (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3—6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.   (Liv.  v.  1—6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Crassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hemicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40 — 42,  vii. 
6,  &c.,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 

B.  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  baring  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii.  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  f.  App.  n.  Cabcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  was  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  is 
prettv  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  hb 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic.  de  Senect.  6,  Tu$c  Ditp,  v.  38  ;  Pint.  Pyrrk, 
\Sy  19  ;  Diodorus,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Samn,  10.) 
lie  was  twice  cumle  aedile  (Frontin.  ds  Aquatd, 
V.  72),  and  in  b.  c.  812  was  elected  censor  with 

C.  Plaotius,  without  baring  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forminff  in  the 
lenate  and  people  a  partr  which  should  be  inb- 
servient  to  him  in  his  ambitioas  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
huge  nofflber  of  the  low  popular  party,  indadfat 
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even  the  sons  of  freedmen.  His  list,  however,  was 
set  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plau- 
tius  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  alL  (Liv.  ix.  29, 
30,  33,  34,  46 ;  Suet  Claud,  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  A^.  xxxiii.  6)  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flavins,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  legis  adionet.  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  part  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (Liv. 
ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  voL  iil 
pp.  303—309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
have  sold  lai^  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  vol 
iii.  pp.  294 — 313.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  his  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest (Liv.  ix.  42.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeians,  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed interrex  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  ad ann,  561), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  11 ;  Cic.  Brut,  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  first  in  Samnium  with  some  success.  (Liv. 
X.  17  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combined  armies  gtuned  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites.  (Liv. 
X.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  2*2,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc.  in  Orelli,  /.  c.) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cineas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  rcbist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero's  time.  (Liv.  xiii.  ;  Cic. 
Brut.  14,  16,  De  Senect.  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.   (x.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic.  TWo. 
Diitp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viil  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Festus, «.  r.  Stuprum.)  Its  contenU  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  ITsurpationibm^  and  according  to  some 
i^'as  the  author  of  the  Aciionts  which  Flavins 
published.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  IHg,  i.  2. 
§  36.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
{C\Q,  de  Senect.  11.) 

1 1.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Caudex,  also 
•on  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naral  affiiirs^     rSenec.  de  Brev,  Vitae^ 
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13.)  lie  was  elected  oontul  B.  c.  264,  wdA  ca» 
manded  the  fercee  tent  to  tke  aMistanre  of  the 
Mamertini.  He  effected  a  hnding  on  the  eoni  4 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Canksci- 
nians,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Meeaana.  After  t 
repulse  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  nnsoocni^i 
operations,  he  left  a  gaxTiaon  in  Measaoa  and  it- 
tamed  home.  (Polyb.  L  11,  12,  16;  SoetTiLi) 

12.  App.  Claudius  Aff.  f-  C.  if.  CaAi*r* 
(or  Crassindb)  RuFua,  the  eldest  ton  of  NV  lA. 
and  apparently  the  laat  of  the  gens  who  bon  the 
surname  Crassus.  He  was  consul  s.  c.  26&  (FuL 
Sic;  VelLPati.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  Aff.  f.  C.  n.  PuLcan,  tW 
first  of  this  gens  who  boie  that  sarnamc,  vm  tke 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  s  nm 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  ckamrtoii- 
tics  of  this  fiunily.  He  was  elected  coosol  mac 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  te  leiaibnttte 
troops  at  Lilybaetun.  In  defiance  of  the  anj^snoi, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  kl^ 
hoar  of  Drepana,  bat  was  entirely  defeated,  with  ik 
loss  of  almost  all  his  foreesu  (Polyh.  L  49,  lU.; 
Cic./>0/>foM.  i.  16,  ii.  8,SS;  SchoL  Boh.is(k. 
p.  337,  ed.  Orell.;  Liv.  six.;  Suet,  m  1) 
Claodiaswas  recalled  and  commanded  to  appsists 
dictator.  He  named  M.  CUudios  Olydss  c 
Olicia,  the  son  of  a  fiwedman.  bat  the  noomann 
w^s  immediately  sapeneded.  ( SoeC  TJk  2 ;  Fan 
Capit)  P.  Clandius  was  accused  of  high  ticsa^ 
and,  according  to  Polybias  (L  52)  and  Ciccfs  (4i 
Nat,  Dear.  iL  3),  was  severely  punished.  .icc«4- 
ing  to  other  accoanU  (SchoL  Bob.  /.  e^ ;  VaL  Uu. 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunder-storm  which  happMci 
stopped  the  proceedings ;  but  he  was  impoHchsd  s 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  snrn^ 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  B.  c  'J4(L 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  bi 
killed  himself.     (Val.  Max.  L  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Casrao  or 
CsNTO,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  is  a-  c 
240,  interrex  in  217,  and  dictator  in  21 3w  (Faa 
Cap. ;  Cic.  7Wc.  Dup.  L  1,  BrmL  18 ;  Liv.  un. 
34,  XXV.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nxro,  fourth  son  of  Ns. 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  mpcctiof  \a. 
(Suet.  Tib,  3 :  GelL  xiii.  22.)  An  account  sf  kit 
descendants  is  given  under  Namo. 

16.  Claudiae  Quinqur.      [Ci.ArDiA«  No.  l.| 

17.  App.  Claudiu*  P.  f.  App.  n.  Pckho. 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  217.  (Liv.xxii. 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  railitarr  tn- 
bune,  and  fought  at  Cannae.  Together  with  F. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  comnsiul  W 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canasiuro.  In  215  )it 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  rphn  ^ 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  his  rfibm  » 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  fri* 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians,  wtR  «b> 
successful.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  zxiv.  €,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following;  year  slii^  ■ 
propraetor  and  legatua  to  M.  Marcellus.  (uriv.  1^ 
21,  27,  29,  :J0,  33,  36  ;  Polyb.  viiL  3,  S,  9).  ks*^ 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  Lrsetai. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  elected  coaaL 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  cnlleugue  Q.  Fdnv 
Flaccus  laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  the  dose  flf  kis 
year  of  oflice,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  6r 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  creut«4  tws  ar« 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prtdonged  aastkff 
year.     In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  befm  1^^ 
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1m  TOoeiTed  a  wound,  from  the  effacU  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectuaUy  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
▼engeance  which  Fulrius  took  on  the  C^puans. 
(LiT.  xxT.  2,  22,  41,  rxvL  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyh.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Quint  a.     [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.     [Claudia,  No.  3.J 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.'  p.  P.  n.  Pulchbr, 
•on  of  No.  17.  In  b.  c.  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  served  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  35, 36,  xxxiiL20,  xxxiT.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  first 
under  M.  Baebins  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(xzxri.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M\ 
Acilios  Glabrio  against  the  Aetoliana  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  and  Tarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  Publius  to  the  consul- 
ship, (xxxiz.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appios  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
MjMsedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movem^ts 
and  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33—39.)  In 
1 76  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Acto- 
liana,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus. 
(xlL  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulcher,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  189  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviiu  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20]  (xxxix.  32 ),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xL  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  &c.  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
Istria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consols  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  reguhir  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
eelehrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
leooveied  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xlL  10 — 18; 
Polybu  xxvL  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
trihane  under  P.  Licinius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
zlii.  49.)  Id  169  he  was  censor  with  Tu  Sempro- 
nins  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
bnt  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
qnittaL  Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  kst  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
floroQed  in  one  tribe— the  Esquiline.  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15 ;  Valer.  Max.  vi  5.  §  3.) 
In  167  Qandios  was  one  of  an  embassy  often  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C  CLAVDIV9  CxNTO,  probably  the  grand- 
rnxk  of  No.  lit  terred  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
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in  B.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philipi  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march« 
ed  in  person  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxi  14,  22, 
&c  ;  Zonar.  ix.  1 5.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cento,  iJrother  of  No.  23, 
was  aedile  in  b.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (xll  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  Jn  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  lUyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Pi-lcher, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  Ho  was  at  tirst  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaed,  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.;  Ores. 
V.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Chudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  (Cic. 
ftro  Gael.  14 ;  Sueton.  Tib,  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Fnigm.  Ixxxiv.; 
Plut.  Tib.  Graoch,  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  b.  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands.  (Liv.  EpiL 
58 ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  570 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appiua 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
AemiL  38  ;  Cic.  de  Rep,  i.  19.)  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  D.  C.  i.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augiu:,  and  princeps  senatus. 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10  ;  PluU  Tib.  Uracch.  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut.  28)  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Antistia. 
[Antistia,  No.  l.J 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  b.c.  130,  and  laid  information  before  tha 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papiriot 
Carbo.    (Cic  <fc  Leg.  in.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulcusr,  known  only  ai 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Piano.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  fitther^s  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.C.  107  ha 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic  de  Orai.  il  70.)  He  apr 
pears  to  have  been  of  a  facetious  disposition* 
(Cic  de  Orai.  iu  60.) 

30.  Claudia.     [Claudla,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.     [Claudia,  No.  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Pulcher,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic  d»  Off.  iL  lU,  Verr.  ii.  49;  FasU 
Capit.),  appears  in  B.c  100  as  one  of  those  wha 
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took  up  amis  against  Satnminus.  (Cic.  pro  Rah.  7.) 
In  99  nc  was  curule  acdilc,  and  in  the  games  cele- 
^  brnted  by  him  elephants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decorations.  (Plin. //.A^.  Tiii.7f  xxxv.  7; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  dicpction  of  the  senate,  gave  laws  to 
the  Halesini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  49.)  The  Bdamertiui  made 
him  their  patronus.  (  V^err.  iv.  3.)  He  was  consul 
in  92.  (Fasti  Cap.)  Cicero  (Brut,  45)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  B.  c. 
K7.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janiculum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marius,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations.  TAppian,  B,  C,  i.  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  had  to  defend  Rome  against  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus.  (Sail.  Fragm,  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Puixjhbr,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b.  c.  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  103.)  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  70,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Liv. 
Epit.  91 ;  Flor.  iii.  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulciixr,  apparently  the 
•on  of  No.  29.  (OrcUi,  Ttuscript.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedilc  he  celebrated  the  Mogalesian  games. 
(Cic.  de  Haru^.  Besp.  12.)  In  b.  c  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic.  pro  Arvh.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  ofticc  of  propraetor.  In  B.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  Epit.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
Ills  nephew,  who  ivas  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (C'lc*  pro  Dom.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Home,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plut 
8uUa^  29.)  He  married  Caccilia,  and  left  three 
•ons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
/?.  R.  iii.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulciier,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  cunilc  acdilc  excluded  t»laves  from  the  Me- 
galcbian  games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  de  Har. 
Besj).  12.)  In  a.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut 
Crass.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (Liv.  Kint.  95;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.     [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appears  in  b.  c.  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic. 
Div.  in  CaecU.  p.  109,  Orell.)  In  70  he  scr^-ed  in 
Asia  under  his  brothe^in-law,  LucuUus,  and  was 
aent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  sunvnder  of  Mi- 
thridates.  (Pint.  Luctdl.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  \nis 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  whi<  h  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic.  pro  Dom.  43  ;  SchoL  lJt>b.  in  orat.  in 
Clod,  rt  Cur.  p.  338,  Orell.)  Through  the  favour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
^~-  ^n«de  praetor  without  first  filUng  the  office  of  | 
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aedile.  (Cic.  L  e.)  Aa  pmetor  (bl  r.  57 1  be  pn- 
sided  in  trialf  for  extortion,  and  Cioen  eimiH 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brodier  Qaintu,  who  bid 
been  propraetor  in  Ana.  {AdAtL  iiL  17.)  Thovgh 
Appiui  did  not  openlj  and  in  pcf*on  oppose  Cm- 
ro^s  recall  (Cic.  ad  Panu  iiL  10.  %  8;  cnnp.  fi% 
Dom,  33),  he  tacitly  nmctioiied  and  abetted  tk 
proceedings  of  hit  brother  PoUioa.  He  placed  it 
his  disposal  the  gladiaton  whom  he  had  hirvd,aB4 
alone  of  the  praetora  did  nothing  on  belalf  d 
Cicero ;  and,  after  the  retain  of  the  latter,  ihewti 
more  decidedly  which  aide  he  took.  {CicproS^.K, 
36,  39—41,  M  Piaom.  15,  pro  Mil.  \5^  pod.Rd. 
in  Sen,  9,  ad  AtL  ir.  1 — 3;  SchoL  Bok  pi 
307,  OrelL ;  Dion  Caat.  zudx.  6,  7.)  Next  t« 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  piid 
a  visit  to  Caeaar  at  Lnoa.  (P)at.  Caa.  21 ;  Ck. 
ad  Q.  F.  ii.  6,  15.)  In  B.  a  54  he  was  cbun 
consul  with  L.  Domitiaa  Ahenobarim^  {Cml 
B.  C/.  ▼.  1 ;  Dion  Casa.  xzxix.  60,  xL  1.)  Thrra^ 
the  intervention  of  PompeT,  a  reeonctliatioB  «u 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  tha«;k 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  at  Im:. 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Cic.  ad.  QL  F. 
ii.  12,  ati  Fanu  I  9,  iii.  10.)  When  Gabbia 
returned  from  his  province,  A[^ioa  appeaivd  mh^ 
aceaaer,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  niigbt  be  bovrii. 
though  previously  he  had  aaid  he  would  de  aS  Uav 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  pn»- 
cution.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1 2,  1 3,  iii.  2 ;  Dioa Cm. 
xxxix.  60.)  SimiUir  motivea  appear  to  have  »• 
duced  him  to  support  C.  Pomptinna  in  Us  dak 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Ait.  iv.  \  6^  ad  Q.  P.m.  I) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  hia  di»hoDfstv  asi 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  his  c^ 
league  entered  into  with  Cn.  Doraitioa  Calvim 
and  C.  Memmius  two  of  the  candidates  kr  t^ 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  hovnd  tVih 
selves  in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  aettercrt  a-pircf, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuU.  tn  farir 
forward  fiuse  wiinesses  to  prove  tliat  hn  hd 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appina  and  his  eoScaew 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  aettling  m  ouft 
respects  the  administration  of  the  provians » 
which  they  were  to  go  aa  proconaols.  Tbe  vhsir 
afiiiir,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  eooitia  vrn 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic  ad  Ati.  ir.  IS.  IS,  \^ 
ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  cap.  5.)  Appina,  however,  tmettri 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  eren  without  a  In 
curiata.  {Ad  Fam.  I  9.  §  25,  ad  Att.  iv.  16.  §11) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  b.  c  53.  aad  ;•- 
vemed  it  for  two  years.  Hia  mle  appears  tn  bavebra 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  n.  K 
2.  $  8,  <u/  Fam,  xv.  4,  comp.  iii.  8.  $  5-8.)  He  wd» 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  Amanui,  and  vi» 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  fpf  r!irc> 
ing  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iiL  1,2;  EckSr« 
iv.  p.  360.)  Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  ir  fc't 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatrst  ctmiialitj  (sd 
Fam.  iii.  1);  but  when  he  was  appointed  1:3 iw 
cessor  in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  S*^)'*' 
sure.  lie  avoided  meeting  him,  and  ahevrd  Ub 
other  marks  of  disrespect  His  displeasure  w 
increased  by  Cicero*s  countermanding  some  sf  t^^ 
directions  and  regulations.  (Ad  Fam.  iiL  2—*-.  *. 
8.)  Appius  on  hia  return  demanded  a  triur.^* 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  hia  claim  bv  sa 
impeaclimont  instituted  again^  him  by  liobbr-Ik 
(Ad  Fam.  iiL  9,  viiL  6,  iiL  11.)  Aa  witDf^M* 
were  required  from  his  old  provinee,  he  fooad  his- 
self  again  obliged  to  pay  eovirt  lo  Gieera.  {Adf^m, 


,B^adAa,  vi  %  §  10.)  Through 
i  «9Rrtioiii  of  Peaip«y,  Brutu*,  aitd  llnrtcntiiii, 
W  Aeqtiitt^  (AdFam.  iil  11,  Btui.  C4«  94.) 
■  wm»  ftt  thif  time  a  caxididnte  fi»r  tho  censor^ 
ip*  sad  a  cluuge  of  bribenr  wai  brought  again&t 
B,  but  he  WM  aoqoitted.  {Ad  Fam,  iii.  11,  1'2.) 
B  waft  choteo  eeoAor  with  L.  P1m>  b.  c  50.  ( Fur 
I  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appiu«  and 
leliuK,  and  the  mutual  proiecutiouA  to  which  it 
m  liae,  lee  Cic  ad  Fatn.  riii  12,  ad  Q.  F.  ii. 
L)  Appicu  eterdied  hia  power  aa  coniMir  ^ith 
l«fitj  (o^r/iciN.  riii.  14.  g  4)«  and  expelled  tc- 
ml  mm  the  tenat^,  among  oihim  the  hi^to- 
m  SttUotL  (  DioD  jcl  63 ;  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Serm. 
1L  ilk)  AppiitSt  by  bift  connexion  with  Pcm- 
7,  and  bia  oppMition  in  i\uf  •enate  to  Curio 
lim  xL  64 )»  drew  upon  him6<>if  tho  enmity 
Caesar,  and,  when  tho  latter  marched  upon 
MBS,  be  6rd  (mm  Italy,  (Jd  A(L  ix.  1.  $  4.) 
t  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  at  liii 
arinceu  He  consulted  the  fMphic  omclo  to  learn 
I  deaiiny^  and,  following  it»  iujtinctiotui,  went  to 
&boMk,  where  be  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar* 
ba.  (  VaI.  Max.  i.  0.  $10  ;  Lucan,  t.  120-236.) 
e  WW  elected  one  of  the  college  of  augura  in  h% 
fair,  if*  it  iii.  2.  f  2  i  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iiL  10.  ^  9.) 

I  WM  well  tkilled  in  atiftirr^  and  wrote  a  work 

II  Ibt  angund  diidpline^  which  he  dedicated  to 
BtfiK  He  waa  alio  diatinguiAhed  fi:>r  hit  legal 
il  «ntiqtiBrian  knowledge.     (Cic.  dt  Leg.  ii.  IS, 

~  ,  iL  35,  BntL  T7,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  11  ; 
,  a. «,  Soivtimmm*)  lit  belieTed  in  augury 
I  «llruyiiioiu  aad  teems  to  hare  been  of  a  super- 
teM  tarn  of  mind.  (Ck.  de  Lhtf,  i.  16,  5B, 
me.  Ditp,  L  16.)  Cicero  tpeakt  highly  of  hi« 
Aorical  powen*  (BmL  77.)  His  favourite  and 
ifidfttit  waa  a  freedznto  named  Plianlot.  {Ad 
wi.  iiL  1,  5,  6.) 

|9.  C.   CLAUDiua   PuLCHER^  ton  of  No.  35 

W^  pro  Scaur^  §  33 ',  AACiin,  in  Afilon*  p.  35,  ed. 

a1L|>  and  elder  than  hit  brother  Publius,  m  np- 

im  hturn  the  datet  at  which  they  rc'ipectively 

d  pah  lie  olbcei,  and  from  the  tettimony  of  Cicero 

ru  CWl  15,  where  Pabliut  it  colled  minimuM 

*rk  waa  appointed  legatut  by  Caeiar  in  a.  c. 

I  (CSew  pf<0  Seat,  IE.)    In  56  he  became  pmctor, 

1  aaiittvd  bia  brother  Publiut  when  be  at  fint 

pBilplvd  %e*  previmt  Cicero  from  removing  from 

— '"  1  the  tAblet«  coutainijig  the  decree  of  hit 

dL    (Ditio  Cata.  xxxix.  21.)     In  55  he 

to  iUia  aa  propraetor,  and  next  yrar  pro- 

j  a  caxuLidaie  for  the  contulsibip,  but 

)  ludofitd  10  abaadoA  bit  deiign  and  remain  in 

pfowitm.    (Clc  pro  Scamr,  §§  33^-35.)    On 

}  tatvm  he  wu  aocoted  of  extortion  by  M.  Sei^ 

lliia,  who  wai  however  bribed  to  drop  the  proee* 

lion.      Thii  proceeding  wai   iubsequcntly   (in 

c  5l)  expoeed  by  hit  younger  ioa  Anpius  de- 

kadi^  bade  from  SenriUua  the  turn  wnich  had 

km  gsw  to  hiBL    (Cic.  9d  Fam,  vili.  8.)     At 

\»  tinie  wbiai  Cieero  defended   Milo  (a  c.  52) 

-  no  longer  alive.    (Ateoo^  i»  MUoil  p. 

) 

4u.   J  .  Clodics  PuLriisH,  wBi  the  youngeat 

a  of  No.  3  J,     The  form  of  the  name  Clodiut 

ttot  peculiar  to  him :  it  it  occotionally  foimd 

m  tMt  of  othen  of  the  gen*  (Orflli,  Inscrqit. 

ri^)t  aad  Hrxliria  wnt  him»elf  ftomctijoei  ealled 

Txxv.  14.)     Ho  Unt  maket 

•ry  in  fl.  c,  70,  lerving  with 

li  bfiMlb»  .^t'l'iuj  liuder  hia  brothfr-in-1aw.  In 
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LucitUui,  in  Atttu.  Ditpleased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucuilut  with  the  dijtinction  he  hod  expeeted^ 
he  encouraged  the  aoldiers  to  mutiny.  He  lliea 
left  Lucuilut,  and  bek»ok  him^lf  to  hit  other  bro- 
ther-in-Uw^  Q,  Marcittt  Rei,  at  that  time  procoutul 
in  Cilicia,  and  wat  entrusted  by  him  Vrith  tlie 
command  of  tho  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  handt  oi 
the  pimteA,  who  however  diBmiaacd  hira  without 
riuuom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Aixtiocbeia,  and  joined  the  Syriaiu  in  making 
war  on  the  Anibiaiu*  Here  again  he  excited  tolno 
of  the  aoldtera  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  bia  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pfarsnce  in  civil  aSain  in  a.  c  65  by  impeaebing 
Catiline  for  extocttoo  ia  hla  goTemment  of  Afriei. 
Catiline  bribed  hit  accuaer  a^  jndge^  and  eecaped. 

In  B.  c  64,  Clodiut  accompanied  the  propraetor 
Ij.  Mureun  to  Gallia  Trausalpino,  where  he  retort- 
ed to  the  most  nefiuioua  methods  of  procuring  mo* 
ney.  Hit  avarioe,  or  tho  waol  to  which  bis  dissi- 
pation had  roduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recounie 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Home. 
Ascoulut  {in  Mil.  p.  50,  Orel!)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  m  the 
oonipiracy  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusioiia 
(d«  Harusp.  Rt&p,  3^  pro  Mil  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appeara  in  Cicero ;  and  Plutarch  (Cfe, 
29)  tays,  that  on  that  occasion  he  look  the  tide  of 
the  oonsnl,  and  was  still  on  good  tenna  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  G2,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege^  which  is  especially  mematnble« 
as  it  gave  riiv  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
self uud  Cicero  which  produL'ed  such  impattanl 
coniequcnoeB  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mytteriei 
of  the  B<ina  Dca  were  this  year  celthratcd  in  tlie 
house  of  CaeiOT.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caeaar*s  wife,  with  the  astiatanoQ 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  bogie  dii- 
guised  as  a  female  muakian.  But  while  bit  gnido 
was  gone  to  apprise  ber  miitiett,  Clodiut  waa  de- 
tected by  his  voice.  The  aUnn  was  immediately 
given,  bat  be  made  hit  escape  by  the  aid  of  tho 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestonihip,  and  was  elected ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  be  set  oat  for 
his  province,  he  was  impeached  for  this  offence, 
Tho  senate  referred  the  matter  to  tlie  pnti/icei) 
who  declarod  it  on  act  of  iuipiety.  Lender  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  cfToct  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judicet  selected  by  the  praetor  who  wis 
to  preiiide.  The  assA^mbly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  waa 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  pbm ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  HortensiuSf 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufias  Calenoa 
was  adopted,  in  aeoofdanee  with  which  the  judioet 
wen:  to  be  tdected  &Qin  the  three  decoiioa*  Cieo^ 
ro,  who  had  hitherto  strenuously  aapficvted  tha 
teoate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Qodim  il- 
tempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero*s  evidence 
shewed  that  he  wat  with  him  in  Home  only  thlvo 
hoQTi  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  lator* 
amna.  Bribery  and  inliraidationt  howovor,  loeuni 
him  on  ncqoittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Ciooi9 
however,  who  Imd  been  irritated  by  some  tiirciitft 
fUlusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship^  atti 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contadintion  to  hit  b«tinionj« 
attacVod  Clndius  and  hii  ptrtliailt  in  tha  i 
with  great  vehoOMOOt, 
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Soon  after  hi*  acquiiial  Clatlim  went  to  lii» 
province,  Sicily,  and  intiuintw!  his  design  of  be- 
coraipg  a  candidate  for  tlie  aedileftKip,  On  ht« 
ntturii,  however,  ho  discloicd  a  dlffeivnt  purpose. 
Eaj^er  to  mveng©  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  ntight 
be  armed  with  more  fomiidable  poner  he  piirpow.Ni 
becoming  a  tribune  t>f  the  pleba.  For  this  ii  wo* 
necessary'  that  he  khould  be  adopted  into  n  ple- 
beian fainily ;  and  a»  he  waa  not  in  ilie  potirer  of 
hia  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  pkce  by  a 
To6e  of  the  people  in  the  cnniitia  curiata.  (Thii 
ceremony  wan  called  Adi-otjatio  :  aee  Diet,  of  Ant, 
9,  0.  Adroff<fiio.)  Refw/ated  attempta  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Ilerenniut  to  get  thii  brought 
alKiut.  Cieera,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ihip  and  itiipport  of  Pomijey,  did  not  spore  Clodiu*, 
though  he  lit  times  thewi  that  he  hoA  tnisgivings 
at  to  the  n.')iutt.  The  tnumvin  had  not  yet  taJken 
Clodiuti*  side,  and  whun  he  impeached  L.  Colpup- 
niuLS  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  prtkcured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antoniiis,  Cicero  provoked  the  tnumTirs,  and 
especially  Caetar,  and  wiilim  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  bit  tpeech  CJodtus  became  the  adopti*d 
■on  of  P.  Fontcius  (at  the  end  of  the  year  (50). 
The  Ux  cuhata  for  bit  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  asscmblj. 
The  whole  proceed  tug  was  irregular,  as  the  aanc- 
tion  of  the  poiitiiices  had  not  been  obtained;  Fon- 
teius  wa4  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequentlj 
much  younifer  than  Clodius,  and  was  marned,  uor 
was  there  the  finiEillest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  woald  remain  childless^  and,  indeed,  he 
WAS  Afier\tiirds  the  father  of  seviral  children  ;  the 
rogation  was  not  mnde  public  thn^e  nundincs  be- 
fore the  eomitia;  and  it  was  pasi^ed  althongh 
Bibulus  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices,  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clod  i us  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tlgranes, 
and  that  by  bis  refuuil  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triuoiTira.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  w&s  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribunedbip.  Cicera 
wai  for  a  time  amusi^d  with  a.  nport  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  bws  of  Caesar,  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodiui  saocfleded  in 
his  (flijeci,  aud  entered  upon  his  offica  in  December, 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed^  he  prevented 
Bibiilua,on  laying  dowa  his  office,  from  addreasing 
the  people ;  but  his  fin;t  mea«>ureB  were  a  series  of 
lltwt.  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights  and  people 
Qndi-r  oblig;itiun»  to  him.  The  hrst  was  a  law  for 
tile  gratuit<jii«  distribution  of  com  once  a  motith  to 
the  poorer  cititens.  The  neitt  enacted  that  no 
rongistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  pasiuig  of  a  law.  This  enactment  waa  d*- 
tigtied  specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  v^itb 
which  he  had  threaiened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
A  bw  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
bad  been  abolished,  aad  the  creation  uf  new  ones, 
by  which  means  be  sAcnred  the  support  of  a  lurgc 
number  of  otgnniied  bodies.  A  fourth  Uw  wmt 
intended  to  gtntify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  shoidd  not  expel  frT>in 
the  sauatA^  or  inflict  any  mark  «f  disgrue  upon 
any  otio  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accii*ed 
before  ihem,  and  convicted  of  soiae  crime  by  their  f 
joint  »et»i«iicfi.     The  cotisuls  of  the  year  be  gained  | 
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over  to  hi*  btrfvvta  b^r  nndefiMte  In  mm  % 
ihem  the  prot ioccs  which  tlwy  wlwaA  Hnif 
thus  prepared  tlie  way,  he  opened  hia  m^tk  mm 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  law  to  the  cftd,  iftit  m^ 
ever  hiid  lAketi  tlie  life  of  ad" 
and  without  a  trials  shoald  be 
earth  nnd  water.  For  an  aoooinit  of  ifc* 
ing«  which  ensued,  and  which  cndad  In 
withdrawitig  into  exile,  see  CuiBBO,  p^llSl 

On  the  same  dny  on  which  Clovo  kft  lit  Mf 
Clodiui  procured  the  enactment  eC  tsro  bvi,ai 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  cartii  laid  wifeM;  h^H 
he  had  illfgully  put  citiiens  to  dindl«Mil^dt 
decree  of  the  ^^'t  i"  i*  •  other  loflidMfiw^Hi 
on  pain  of  the  ,  to  Picirifv  htm  Ht 

interdict  was,  ^  mtted  to  the  SitaHSff 

400  miles  Cram  liuaie.  Clodlua  added  ths  ^m^ 
thai  DO  propoaitiioii  shmild  ever  b«  oaadt  hr  m 
versing  the  decree  till  tho«e  whom  Ciesm  Isifiri 
to  death  nhoiUd  come  tu  IJm  ag^iA.  The  km  SK 
conhrmed  in  the  eomitia  txibnia,  and 
brnia.  On  the  same  dny^ 
and  Piso  bad  the  prortne^  U  Sjnii  mA 
assigned  to  them,  with  eStHMfdiMI 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  IL  Ou% 
decree  passed  on  hb  motion^  wm  MHl 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  piweaaiion  aC  ththlvl 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  tieaauna  of  ha  klu^  f*dm^ 
and  to  restore  some  Bysantine  n!^m^  |C<4Ki  f 
648,  b.]  In  the  fonner  nefitriom  |npirfl^L 
Clodius  sceins  to  Imve  taken  aa  a  prvtest^oi 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  an^  of  tbe  C^fBB 
king,  who,  aa  the  Homana  pretaydody  lad  m^ 
over  lo  them  his  kingdom. 

Imiiicdiatety  after  the  baniaKiiiit  if  Om^ 
Clodius  set  6re  to  hU  huuao  on  the  Pahlit ,  mi 
destroyed  his  villas  at  TuirciUifli  and  frnm^. 
The  greater  port  of  r  v  catttted  if  ta 

them  was  divided  h*  wo  esoesAik   IV 

ground  on  which  the  ^  ,...4.  „^  hooat  mm^^A 
such  of  the  property  a«  auU  nmalaidL  wiapW 
to  auction.  Chjdiua  wished  to  V^^tifftf  lie  f^ 
chaser  of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bkl  kimmlftgH* 
needy  fellow  named  Scaio  to  bid  1^  hot  ^ 
wialied  lo  erect  on  the  Pafaitiaw  •  laiow  ^  ^ 
pftsaing  site  and  magnilicefioo.  A  iMt  lae  ^ 
fore  he  hod  porchued  the  llsuae  «f  Q.  tf^ 
Postumus,  alter  poisoning  the  owweCf  wlalii^^ 
fused  to  sell  it.  This  »t  wa»  hia  tnleaCM  Is 
with  anothor  house  which  he  nlfoady  lid 
He  pulled  down  the  pnrtko  ai  ^ 
adjn-- 
it*  I 

it  to  the  gi>d.ciir»ii  Libci^tju,  and  a  smmA  |M!te* 
the  site  of  the  dwolliug^  with  j/mn  el  ihs  fHa^ 
on  wliieh  the  portico  of  Catuhia  k&i  tmil,  ** 
oceupiod  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddesA.  f e  «s 
ijAmof  tf'.^  >.,u].i....  ^^  noule  IMS  of  tlo  rtnt  ^ 
a  TttiMgr  .  which  hi»  hmikm  M^r^ 

bad  brmi^  ^-oe.    To  rriahimhi  i^  «^ 


bands  wht^u  h^  t;u]ploy<si,  friodiat  im«J>i<  Iv 
sums  of  ninney ;  but  ttiis  he  did  O0l  lal  ^^ 
dilftculty  ill  prucuriog:  foe  with  Iho 
was  tdl-power{ul«  and  bi§  inftoeeioe 


worth  puitii.jtviii 
virhich,  till 
W4ismnd< 
of  Anagri 
arbitrary 
Cic,  />ro  iA-w 


IFoti 


lelHeoifi 


;luence»  firaitan*  «f  lja«>a 
<iele  8ft  riiJiaiii.wi  it«»^ 
imm  pmiihmettt  Witt  irt« 
•>  prniiiodtM  if  Cfci^»  ^ 
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to,  pro  Mil,  27,  32.)  He  went  m  fiir  as  to 
1  Pompey  hj  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigraues, 
if  the  king  of  Annenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
^ht  a  priaoner  to  Rome.  In  this  instance  also 
tervioGs  were  purchased.  Pompej,  however, 
lot  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
t.  Clodios  soon  anailed  him  more  openly, 
consul  Gabinins  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
t  conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
a  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
oius  himself  was  wounded  and  his  fasces 
en.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
^  the  fiirce  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
MToperty  of  Gabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
lares,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
r  to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
nemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
mh  under  his  freedman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
the  prsetor  Flayius  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
ive  themo£ 

h&  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
focnn  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
t  year  (b.  c.  57),  Godius,  possessing  no  longer 
initial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
id  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
I  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifih 
anuary,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
gfat  forward  by  the  tribune  Fabridus,  Clodius 
and  with  an  armed  body  of  skves  and  ghidia- 
;  Fabridus  had  abo  brought  armed  men  to 
ort  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
party  of  Fabridus  was  worsted.  Soon  after- 
la,  Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
rnents,  the  tribune  Seztius,  who  nearly  lost 
in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
I,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
lie  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
in  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
tor  L.  Caecilius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
te.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
g  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence ;  and 
ng  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
1  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
sd  band  of  sbves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
eats  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op-, 
ig  parties. 

iThen  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
le  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Uos  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it ;  and 
n,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
Bothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
/ioero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
9  snffidently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
pting  any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Una,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
BDoe.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
led  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
rhieh  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
ted  a  disturbance ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
eiDy  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
era  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  chaiged 
fermer  with  betraying  the  senate. 
lie  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
*d  also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property, 
le  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
iMQse  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
1  cooiecnUad  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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ligion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
ponti^ces,  but  was  not  dedded  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  snflScient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself^  and  the 
senate  decreed  tlie  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  of!^  pulled  down  the  portico  of  C^tulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cioeco.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  MOo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Qermalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaocus.  When  Maroellinus  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice^ 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discnsiion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  foir  the 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
firom  a  prosecution ;  and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.  Marcellinos  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  wotdd  prevent  the  consul  Metellna 
from  holding  the  comitia.  Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  en  the 
phice  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  tliat  he  was  observing  the  ausfnoesk 
In  Uie  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(b.  c.  56),  when  Milo  was  no  lonpr  in  ofHee, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedmgs  calculated  to 
further  their  views.  The  optimates  rejoiced  to  te% 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufRciently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.  Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  o^ect  A 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  dty  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar*s  dedgns.  Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election  im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence.  Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumult  Milo*s 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.  A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.  The  matter  vraa 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  firom  which  time  we  hear  noUiing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  uaves,  that  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  hamspices  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  ^eplil^d,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places.  Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
ferring to  tlic  restoration  of  Cioan>*ii  hoine,  and 
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maiAe  it  a  Imodle  for  a  firash  attiick  upon  liiiiL 
Cicero  replied  in  the  ftpe««li  De  Haruspicum  lie- 
wpoima.  By  thi»  time  Pocnpey  and  ClodiuA  luui 
fmuid  it  convenient  to  make  common  cause  with 
flodi  other*  A  fireth  attack  which  Qodiui  toon 
afterwards  made  on  Ciceru^a  house  was  repulflcd  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistSDco  of  t}ie  latter  iklso, 
CiOens  after  being  once  ibiled  in  bit  attempt  by 
Ciodiuji  and  his  brother,  Euooeeded  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Clcdius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capitol 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Clodiui  actively  supported  Pompey  and  Crasani 
when  lliey  became  candidates  far  the  consulship, 
to  which  th^y  wiero  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
&  c.  55f  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  grsAt  mensuro  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  eui  ^nbassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resoufceS} 
and  getting  from  firogitanis  and  &ome  others  whom 
he  Imd  assisted^  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  stfnriccs.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  n.  c.  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex- tribune  Prociliu&i  who,  among  other  acts  of 
vioienoc,  was  chai^d  with  murder  \  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clod i us  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehen&ion.  (Cic.  odAUA^f*  IS^ad  Q, 
Ft.  iu  15,  b.,  iii.  1.4.) 

In  B.  c.  53  Clndius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Itnietorahip,  and  MUa  for  the  consulship.  Each 
Btrova  to  hinder  the  dection  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bands  of  shiTes  and  gladiators,  and 
tiie  streets  of  RonK!  becama  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
fuults  and  frays,  in  cue  of  which  Cieeiro  himself 
wai  endangerod.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  oomitia,  Cbdius  fell  upon  them  with 
his  bond,  and  one  of  them^  Cn.  Domitios,  w^s 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
epoko,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  MiK  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  De  Aen  aUtito  Milcnia.  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  aRer  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  Qn  the  20th  of  January,  u.c.  52,  Milo 
■et  out  on  a  joumt*y  to  Lanuvium.  Near  BovUlac 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  sonie  of  hii  property.  Both  were  ocooia^ 
poiued  by  armed  followers,  but  Milo^s  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  poasod 
each  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
ghidiaton  in  the  rear  of  Mdo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Ctodius,  who 
immediately  tttmed  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dtspute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shouMor  by  one  of  the  glodiatorSL  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  purty  of  Dodiui  were  put 
to  ^ht,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
In  a  nouse  nenr  BoviUae,  MiJo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Severn)  of  Clodius*  men 
were  stain,  and  Clodiue  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  bft  lying  on  the  rood, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex  Ted  ins  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Itome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  popuhiee,  who  crowded  to  see  it 
Next  day  it  waa  carried  tiaked  to  the  fonim,  and 
again  expoaed  to  view  buliire  the  nratrm.  The 
uiob,  enmged  by  the  epcctacle,  and  by  the  inflam- 
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matory  speeches  of  the  trihnnea  Mn 
and  Q.  Pompctua  Rufna,  lusded  bf 
carried  the  corpee  into  the  Ctafia  HailiUi*  Bill  a 
fonead  pilo  of  the  Wnche%  tsbl«^  wtd  vniVp^ 
and  burnt  the  body  cm  thm  uM,  K«i  vs^tJb 
senate-house,  but  the  Potckii  iBailiai,  mwgii  It 
Cato  the  Cesuor,  and  other  adpksat^  liilliM^ 
were  reduced  to  nsliei.  ( Fm  an  meeama.  rf  m 
proceedJngi  which  followed,  aee  Mjso.) 

Ctodiuf  waa  twice  snamadl*  tal  to  Fiariii  mi 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  Idl  m  wm, 
a  daughter.  Cicero  chasfea  Iriat  witli 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  hit 
[ClALPiA,  Nos.  7 — 9.]  Clodisa  lahsM  S 
property  from  hit  Jihther.  [See  Net  SIl]  8nto 
what  he  obtained  by  leaa  hooeit  9mm,  ha  w 
ceived  tome  money  by  legaeiea  and  hf  Istllif  mt 
of  his  houses  on  the  Palatine*  Urn  alse  mmmi 
a  conaidemble  dowry  with  his  wife  FUlvia.  Is 
was  the  owner  of  two  hoitaea  en  llie  ^  '  ~  ~ 
an  estAte  at  Alba,  and  cooatdefabt* 
Etniria,  near  lake  Prdliu^  Hli 
ance  was  effeminate^  Mid 
comnuinding.  That  be  w«a  m 
and  ability  there  can  be  Uttk  ^mmiim  $ 
tliat  his  character  waa  of  Ibe  moat 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  be 
ble  do<]ti«noc 

The  chief  andeni  sontoee  for  the  Uh  ti 
ate  the  ipeeches  of  Clcerov  pro  ftwllfo,  fm^ttK 
ftro  Mitone.f  pro  Doma  $mm^  fh  iimntjtkm^  Jli^ 
jPkTfvnt,  M  Pitamm,  and  to  Chd^mm  M  CWisHU, 
and  his  letters  to  Atticns  and  his  lirerbii 
Plutarch'ii  lives  of  Lucallii%  Ponofvj, 
C^icaor;  and  Dion  Caastui.  Of 
Kliddlcton^  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  ] 
the  leading  points  mS  Clodiaa^  UiMi^  j  hH  lis 
best  and  fullest  account  haa  been  giveo  If  Il» 
mana,  Gum^kk^  Homa^  voL  iL  ppw  tlHi— 474 

41^5.  Clodiai,     [Clavoiam,  Kos^I— 11] 

4(>»  Apr.  Claitdiur  or  Ct.aiitc»  ^tfumm^iit 
elder  of  the  two  ions  of  C.  C3«i4iM.    |Nik  &] 


Si 


Both  he  and  hia  younger  brother  beat  lie  i 
men  Appius  ( Ascoo.  Ary»  m  MUtm,  |^  4  ■ 
from  which  it  waa  conjectnrad  hsmtmiimim 
Ok.  od  Fam.  ii.  1 3.  §  %  and  viii.  8»  |  ^^tt  ttr 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uad*  AffiM  pds 
38],  a  conjecture  which  ia  coofiniaed  1^  a  mm^ 
which  he  is  designated  c.  cixus.  c.  r«  (Vii^^ 
C?ai«i.No.  13.)  Cicero,  in  Ictteta  1 


during  his  exile  (iii.  17.  (  ]«  &  fi  2,  f*  |l)  «» 
presaes  a  fear  lest  his  brother  Qttiiiliaa  iaM  h 
brought  to  trial  by  thia  Apfdoa  bilate  bii  m^  m 
a  charge  of  exCortaon.  Oq  tbe  4«ub  if  RCb^ 
he  and  hi*  brother  appeared  to  ttoeoMtVif  IB^ 
(.\scon.  in  MUam.  pp.  3&,  3d«  4<»^  O,  wl,Qa^ 
In  Blc.  50  he  led  hack  fiom  Qallia  tbo  tvolf^ 
which  had  been  lent  to  Qsi^ar  bv  Pavfa^  |W 
Pomp,  57.}  Whether  It  wm  tbia  kfmm  m  hit 
brother  who  waa  ooniol  in  fi.  c.  SO  (&«&>  Ch^ 
xlviil  43)  cannot  be  deiennioed. 

47.  App.  CLAirnio*  or  Clooeus  PtfU9«i,t» 
ther  of  No.  46,  jeijied  bit  bmiber  i&  pasaaMf 
Milo.  (b.  c.  52.)  Next  fmt  be  ■hhhI  ite  m 
trigue  through  which  hit  father  bad  OMpd  [** 
No.  3d  J,  in  ho|tes  of  getting  bad 
had  been  paid  t«  SerrUiuai  $ql  b«  I 
matter  so  chmtily,  thni  SanHii 


Appius,  having 
which 


tich  he  had  Ibreiteziod  Sttviliiu^  wia 
not  long  after  impttMh«d  lor  caioftMo  hf 
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Tilii,  and  for  violence  by  Sex.  Tettius.   (Cic.  ad 
F'am,  viii.  8.) 

48.  P.  Clooius,  son  of  P.  ClodiuB  and  FuMa, 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  hii  Other's  death.  Milo 
was  accused  of  haring  attempted  to  get  him  into 
his  power,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death.  (As- 
cool  t»  MiUm,  p.  36.)  His  step-father  Antonius 
spoke  of  him  as  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cic.  ad  AtU  ziy. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  5. 
%  3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  debauch- 
ery, which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clodia.    [Claudia,  No.  12.] 

There  are  seyeral  coins  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
necimen  is  giren  below :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
ATene  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
scription P.  Clodius  M.  p.,  but  it  is  imcertain  to 
which  of  the  Claudii  this  refers.         [C.  P.  M.] 
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CLAU'DIUS.  The  foUowmg  were  plebeians, 
or  fireedmen  of  the  patrician  Claudia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Claudius,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
pleU  in  &  c.  218,  when  he  brought  forward  a  law 
thai  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
nnk,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.)  The  Q.  CUu- 
diofl  Flamen,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Liv.  xxvil  21, 22, 43, 
xxriii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fabrum  to  App.  Clau- 
diiu  Pulcher,  consul  b.  a  54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cic  ad  Fam,  iii.  4 — 6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  a  c  43.  (Pseudo-Cic  ad  Brut,  L  1 ; 
oomp.  Cic  ad  AU.  xv.  13.) 

3*.  App.  Claudius,  C.  f.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  (AdFanu  xi.  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
fiither.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  (A  C.  i v.  44, 51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
bj  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  8«x.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
fieednian  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
oondition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic.  pro  Cad.  32,  pro  Dam.  10.)  In 
n.  c.  58  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Compitalian  festival.  (Cic.  in  Pison,  4 ; 
Asoon.  p.  7,  OrelL)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
L  c)  The  Utter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
his  tribnneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  e&ct  his  lex  frumentaria.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  liar.  Hegp.  6,  pro  Scxt,  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publius  in  all  his 
acts  of  violence,  {pro  CaeL  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  Ft,  ii  6,  pro  CW.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40 ; 
Cic  pro  Mil.  13,  33;  Ascon.  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  Caesennius  Philo  and 


M.  Aufidius,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  in  Milan. 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  {pro  Dotn.  10,  31, 
pro  Cael,  32)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sbx.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  15,  Phil.  ii. 
4,  17,  iii.  9;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  30,  xlvi.  8;  Suet. 
de  Clar.  Rhet.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(Eckhel,  V.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  Anton.  Nos.  14,  15, 
Claud.  43 — 46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  b.  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  (JB.  C.  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianus. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic  pro  Mil.  17;  Ascon.  tn  MUon.  p.  33,  Orell.) 

8.  C.  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass. 
xlvii.  24 ;  PluL  AnUm.  22,  Brut.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nxro  Obrmanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  A.  D.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Drusus  and  An- 
tenia.  He  was  biom  on  the  first  of  August,  B.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  lost  his  fiitner  in  his 
infimcy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
poedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  portentum  hominis,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  fiuled  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus* 
try  and  diligence  He  was  excluded  from  the  «<>• 
ciety  of  his  famUy,  and  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart  During  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession, as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater    part  of   his  time    to  literary   pursuittf, 
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AugttstuR  and  bin  iindd  Tiberius  alwayi  treated 
bim  with  contempt ;  Cnliicrula,  bii  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  cr)n!>(u]i«hip  indeed,  but  did  uoi  allow 
bim  to  take  any  part  in  public  affojfa,  and  behaved 
towiiidfi  him  in  the  same  way  as  hi*  predeceuora 
had  done. 

In  this  loaiiner  the  iU-fiited  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifly,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  waft  suddenly  and  iincipectediy  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  ho  received  the  news  of 
CaltgukV  murder,  he  waa  alarmed  about  hit  own 
tafety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
palace ;  but  he  was  discorered  by  a  common  lol- 
dieri  and  when  ClandiuA  fell  proHtraLe  before  hiiHf 
the  loldier  tainted  bim  emperor.  Other  ftoldiem 
floon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
leclica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  hi&  giving  each 
Aoldler,  or  nt  least  each  of  the  pmetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  lestertia — the  first  instance  oft 
Koman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  bis  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  In  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  lu  tbo  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  \s  Kiid  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  accodiit  of 
hh  cotiuexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  aLso  other  catisei 
at  work. 

Puring  the  first  twe  days  after  the  mtixdcr  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  dty  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  oppoiiition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  bead  mgaio^t  the  praoto- 
riaus,  and  not  being  welt  agreed  ajiiong  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  io  give  wny,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognised  Claudius  as  em- 
p*Tor.  The  first  act  of  his  government  t^-as  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  feiiT  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligulo  were  put  to  death,  jjortly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  nn  example,  and  partly  heoiase 
U  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  Ukcivise.  The  acta 
whirh  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
DmS;ibl«^  di.spodliou,  and  mutt  convince  every  one, 
tbi%t«  if  he  had  been  left  nlonc,  or  had  been  assistt^d 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afloided  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri* 
^te  station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  num.  But  be  was  throughout  his 
Ufe  placed  in  tbo  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpettkal  fear  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  ho  was  surroonded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actioni  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  duQM  not  dest^rve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Phwtta  Urgjula- 
rtilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusus,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  bod  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  ihrvatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petiuo,  whom  ho 
likcwi»&  divorced  on  account  of  eome  mi«under^ 
standing.  At  the  time  of  his  accesvion  he  was 
nmrnvtl  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mesaalina,  who,  togrihcr  with  the  freedmcn  Nar- 
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cisiitft,  Pallai,  and  otbcn.  M  bii 
of  erne]  acti,  AAer  the  &J1  nf  M« 
own  eoodoct  and  ibe  iotrigoe*  id  1 
dios  was,  if  poAKiHIe,  aull  iiM«e  anfarfawis  li 
choosing  for  his  wtf«  him  nieca  Agnnons,  a,  iw  lH 
She  ptvvailed  npoa  him  to  ml  mim  kb  awi  «^ 
Britannicttt,  and  lo  adopt  her  Mn,  Hoi^  ii  «iff 
that  the  anecetooii  tajgln  h*  itcyprf  t^fiebttt 
Claudini  aomi  iflv  weanntd  Ab  im«  mi  ^ 
conseqiieiiee  w«a»  tint  w  Vlft  p«<MBM  If  A^ 
pina  in  a.  d.  54. 

The  conduct  of  Ckudini  difi^f  ^  ggiir— i; 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  utidcr  ihm  laAiaset  wt  bs 
wives  and  freedraeiv  was  nuk!  mod  pnpnhi,  nd  It 
made  several  usefid  moA  beneikial  Jegiihutfs  i» 
acLmenis.  He  was  partknlBrlj  food  ef  loU^, 
and  several  architeclunt  pliHW  wUdi  lad  hm 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  Ids  ftwimm 
sort,  were  carried  out  by  him.  lie  b«lt,  tm  m- 
amjjfif  the  iamoiu  CloudiAii  a^^ttaeifaKS  {df» 
Clamiia)^  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  ibe  maammf  If 
which  the  water  of  Lake  Foci&tti  «M  i 


ittign 


the  river  Lirii,  During 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  GemiD  j»  %ii^  iii 
Mauretauia;  but  they  were  condMfti  If  )m 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Brhain  via  caflr 
tuted  a  Roman  prorinoe  in  iJm  n^fii  af  QHfri^ 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  n.  dS*  to  iis 
part  in  the  war;  hot  not  bcoBg  of  a  wwlilM  £■» 
sition,  he  quitted  the  island  after  ft  eisy  ef  i  «v 
daysi,  and  returned  to  Reow,  wbcm  be 
a  splendid  triumph.  MjHuvlsnin  wi 
Roman  province  is  ^  su  42  bj  tbe 
HosidiDs. 

As  an  author  Claudia* 
with  bistor>%  and  was  tacouingad  fa 
by  Livy,  the  historian.     With  tbir  ssiHlii 
Sulpldus  Flavius,  he  besaii  at  aneartjafils 
a  history  £ram  tbe  dcatli  el  the   "  ^ 

but  heiag  too  atciigbtSirwiid  tmA 
accounts,  he  was  invrrely  ceoiMnd  hj  lb  W/^ 
and  grandmother.  He  acoordifiglf  gpv*  m  bi 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  tfte  nvfeeolMW 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Ac^iim.  iXlbi^itf 
period  he  hod  written  only  four,  tiat  cf  ^  \mm 
forty-ono  books,  A  Ibird  wndc  wtf*  mmmmd 
his  own  life,  in  eight  booluv  wbidb  EmSmim^ 
scribes  as  tna^  in*utf  nunm  hApmttim  4mifaMk 
A  fourth  was  a  1  ce  of  C!k«l«i  a^iHl 

the  attacks  of  A  He  sWM  to  \tm 

been  as  well  skilh  d  m  Ujc  use  «f  tba  OMib  M  rf 
the  Latin  langtuufii  for  b*  wniis  %w  \ 
w^orks  in  Greek,  the  ooe  a  histtarf  «f  i 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  hiaiuey  af  I 
twenty  books.  However  small  tb« 
of  theae  piodoction*  luny  hare  be«n^  i 
of  the  bisfeoiy  of  Etruritt  in  partkiikw  it  pMdf  ^ 
bo  htmenbed,  is  we  know  tb«t  hm  nadi  mm  «l  Aa 
genuine  ftouroes  of  the  Rtraacmaa  tl«toMd«ea  la 
A.  D.  48,  thf  Aivltn  FR<titkoned  tbni  ibtorato^toi 
sh(»uld  obt  I  '•iMfonuM  kamtfwm  «l  B^h^ 

Cliudius  SI  J ,  r  pelitkn  in  a  i 

be  delivered  m  the  »cnata»  Tht  |_ 
tanta  of  Lyons  had  tbii  ipi«ih  m  ibt 
engraved  on  bfueo  tablctp  aod  «aiAitod  l^tm  a 
pubbc.  Two  of  theM  labbn  w«M  i^mmmi  m 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  ait  itUl  pnaviai  liaa.  fbs 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Omm!%  Chfj^  Isas^. 
p.  DU.  (Suoton.  CUutdiM*  t  iHoy  Cnsiisa.  Mk  b.i 
Tadt*  AkbqI,  Xihh,  xL  and  :iit.;  riiiifis,  ti  ^ 
Ac.  j  Joseph.  Ant*  Jmi,  aix.  '2,  Sit^  a«.  J  4  ^M^ 
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«u.  5;  Kutftyp.  TiL  13;  Aorpl.  Vict,  de  Cae$.  L 
£fiii.  I  ;    SeDeca,  L»t9tt$  dt  Morte  Dmti ;  comp. 

Tb^  pottmit  of  Claodiixs  it  giren  in  ^tuch  of  the 
two  cuu  Annexe^d :  ike  second,  which  wat  i\mck 
b^  C*>tYi  1^  king  of  Thmce,  contmns  nim  that  of 
klg  nrife  Agrippina.    See  aUo  p.  8*2.         [L.  S.] 


CLAU'D!US  IL  f^^  AuRSLius  CLitroius, 
_maauDtd  GoTHicia),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  2<J8- 
■l^^^t  ^^Aft  de«cended  from  on  obKurc  family  m 
^^Bitfdania  or  IlJ]n^ii«  and  wa*  indebto>d  for  distine- 
^Bm  to  hit  military  talenti,  which  rccimmiciidod 
Mb  to  th«  fiiTonr  and  cotifidetice  of  Dcciu^  by 
whom  he  wai  entrtitted  with  the  doft^nce  of  Tlicr- 
mopylne  again«t  the  northern  iuvnd^n  of  Greece. 
Bj  Valefiaa  he  waf  nominated  captoin-jETenenU  of  the 
lUjmn  frontier,  and  commander  af  all  the  proTinces 
oa  the  Lower  Dunube,  with  a  lalaiy  and  appoint- 
■le&ta  on  the  moat  liberal  tcole :  by  the  leeiile  and 
indolnit  ion  of  thu  hitter  he  woa  regarded  with  min- 
gled retpect,  jealoaay,  and  fear,  but  olwayt  treated 
with  the  highett  consideration.  Having  been  fiun- 
moned  to  Italy  to  aid  in  iuppreMiiig  the  iniurrec- 
tiein  of  Aoivolaf,  he  it  believed  to  have  taken  a 
aliare  in  th«  plot  organized  agtuntt  GalHentu  by 
the  duef  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
ibat  pfinee,  was  prochiimfd  at  hi«  ftncce««or  by  the 
who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
inmiiclioni  of  their  victim^-a  choice  con- 
with  *oroe  he«iUtton  by  the  anny,  which 
however  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratiAed 
ithuftiaitic  applanie  by  the  senate  on  the 
MaKh,  A.  j>,  2611,  the  day  ttpon  which  the 
fBlfiOigenoe  reached  Home.  The  emperctr  sigtuiU 
U0d  hit  aeeeMion  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ijigo  di  GanJa  a  Large  body  of  Alemnjini,  wlio  in 
th«  late  dinorders  Imd  succt'cded  in  croMiug  the? 
Alpa^  and  thn«  was  jUBtidcd  in  auuming  the  epl- 
tb^  of  (hrmamau.  The  dcstmction  af  Aurco!u» 
alao  waa  one  of  the  first  act»  of  the  new  r^Mgn  :  but 
whelher,  ai  iome  authoriticii  a»»cn,  Uiik  UKurpcr 
araa  defeati^  and  ilun  by  Claudius  in  the  tattle 
«l  lb*  Adda,  «r  ■Iain  by  his  own  eoldicrs  aa  oth^a 
flwialatii  who  bold  that  the  action  of  Pona  Anreoli 
(J*oittM»)  waa  fought  again •(  Qallienui  before 
iba  dMge  m  Milan  waa  funned,  the  cnnfuiion  in 
the  hiilory  of  thi?  period  is  involved 
i  aa  from  d.  confidcnc«.     [Au- 

j     A  mor<  f'l^  now  tltr^ntened 

dominium,      1 114'  ( iuUiM^  having  eol- 
a  faal  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  tha  Dmeirter,  I 
it  U  aakl  by  no  Wm  timit  :i'JO,«iO0  warrior^  | 
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had  aailed  along  the  loutlicm  nhorea  of  the  Euiine^ 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  lhr<mgh  the  nai^ 
row  aeaa,  and,  iteeriug  for  meant  Athoa,  huided  in 
Macedonia  and  inve^ied  Theisalonica.  Btit  hav- 
ing beard  that  Claudius  was  advancing  at  the  head 
el  a  great  atmy,  they  broke  up  the  iiegts  and  ba»> 
tened  to  enconnter  him.  A  terrible  battle  wna 
fought  near  Noiuuii  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269);  u^ 
wards  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarian*  were 
slain;  a  still  greater  naml>er  sank  beneath  the 
ravnget  of  famine,  cold,  and  pefttilenoe;  and  th« 
remainder,  hoily  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemufi^.  Most  of  these  were  sar- 
ronnded  and  cut  off  from  all  escape;  sneh  aa  re- 
sisted were  slaughtered ;  the  moat  vigorous  of  thosa 
who  surrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
tanks  of  their  conqaeron,  while  those  unfit  for  mi- 
litanr  service  wore  compt^Ued  to  bttour  as  agricul- 
tural slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glnrioiia  adiiove- 
menta,  which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  oC 
G^oHsnn^  by  which  he  ii  usually  designatodf  ha 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquj&hed  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  tlie  course  of  ,4.  n.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  rccommeodiog  with  his 
last  breath  his  grnernl  Aorelian  aa  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  parple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  stature,  with  a  bright  flash- 
ing eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  poiacAed 
extraordinary  muscular  strength  of  ann.  He  was 
dif^ificd  in  his  manners,  temperate  in  hit  inod« 
of  life,  and  historians  have  be^n  load  In  extoUlni^ 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  pladn^ 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  eqtial 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augiiitua  in  sdf-controul — commendations  which 
mu5t  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi* 
dered  as  one  of  the  anccston  of  Conjitaniine,  his 
oieoe  Clatidb  being  the  wife  of  Eatropius  and  tho 
mother  of  Constant! us  Chlorus.  The  biography  of 
Trebellius  Pullio  is  a  mere  dedamation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric ;  but  the  testimony 
of  ZosimuA,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Conttaii' 
tine,  echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  tmstcd. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  wot  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  hooours  on  his  memory  ; 
a  golden  shield  bearing  his  etfigy  was  hung  up  lit 
the  curia  Komana,  a  cul(^aal  statue  of  gold  waa 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  Iront  of  the  lempb  ti 
Jupiter  Optiintis  Atazimus,  a  column  was  nSaad 
in  the  forum  benide  the  rostm,  and  a  greater  naiB- 
ber  of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  dirm^  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predeccuon. 
(Tr^-belL  Pollio,  OaW.;  Aurt*L  Viet.  Kf^.  Si,  dm 
ihci,  34  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  1 1  ;  Zosim.  i.  40-43 ;  2£onar. 
xji,  2^f  26.  Trebellius  PolJio  tuid  Vopiscus  give 
I'hiudiuf  the  additioiud  appcdlatiou  of  FUtvtM^  and 
the  former  that  of  fa/rrvci*  also,  nauMS  which  were 
borne  afterwards  by  Constantiua.)         [\V,  R»] 
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CLAU'DIUS   APOLLINA^RIS,      [Apollo 

CLAU'DIUS  A'TTICUSHERO^DES.    [At- 

CLAUDIUS  CA'PITO.  [CAnm] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [Civats.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS*     [CtAt?»u. 

CLAU'DUTS  Dl'DYMUa     [DfovMUS,] 
CLAUIJIUS  DRUSUS.     [DutrsuH*) 
CLAU'DIUS     EUSTllE'NlUa      [Eustiib- 

NIUIU  ] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX,     [FKLrx.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Greek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  (reednmn 
of  Bomo  Homan,  was  the  nuthor  of  a  work  on 
PhoenictA    (^oofMiKd)  \n  thjree  books  at  leiuL 
(Stepli.  Byjj.  s.  fr,  '^Atai,  "IcivSak,  Ampof^   Etyra. 
«»  P.  VdSupa,)     This  appenni  to  be  the  suno  Jo- 
litUA,  who  wrote  a  work   on  the  Peloponnefluft 
(  ntAo^owiKTioifct^  Schol  ad  Nicand.    Ther.  52 1 ) ; 
ho  ipoke  iu  one  of  his  worka  of  the  city  Lampe  in 
Crete.     (St^pb.  Rvk.  s.  x\  A«4ftinj.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABF;0.     [Labk).] 
CLAU  DIUS  MAMERf  rNUS.     [MAMxa- 

tlHVK\ 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.     TMaximus.] 

CLAU'DIUS    POMPEIA^NUS.       [Poufii- 

CLAU'DIUS   QUADRIOA'RIUa     [Qujld- 

RIGAHIUR.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACEHDOS.     [Sackroos.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.      [SATU(tN^ 

NUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Skveruh.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'ClTUa  [Tactituii,) 
CLAU'DIUS    TRYPHO'NIUS.      [Tryfho- 

KIUH.J 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUrXCTlUS,  patrician,  con- 
cu]  with  L.  Ounaciut  Cl^psina  in  a,c.27L  {Foj^) 

CLAUSUS,  a  S&bine  leader,  who  is  laid  to  have 
iMlited  Aen«n4,  and  who  wa«  regnrdcd  as  the  an- 
cettor  of  the  Claodla  gen*.  (Virg,  Aen,  vii.  706» 
&c,)  App.  CUudiui,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
wa«  called  in  hii  own  country  Attiu,  or  Acta 
Claiisni.    (Ci-Aimius,  No.  L) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KA«t£«Toj).  K  Father  of 
rieon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  (Thuc  ill  36, 
iv.  2L)  It  ia  doDbifuI  whether  he  14  the  tame 
pi!^rscn  ai  the  Cleaenetus  who  ia  mentioned  by 
ArisLdphant's  {Eq,  57*2),  and  of  whom  the  Seho 
liast  on  the  paKsage  ipittki  aa  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree fur  withholding  the  trff^crtf  Iv  Upmavtii^  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  |ioet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
Tectu-ded  excfpl  the  inten'bting  fiwrt  of  his  being  10 
fond  of  lapines,  that  be  would  eat  thenu  husks  and 
all  (Com.  iucert.  ap,  Aiken,  ii,  p.  55,  0. 1  com  p. 
Caimih.  fl/i  &«.)  [E.  E,] 

CLEANDER  (Khiay^pot),  I .  Tymnt  of  Oela, 
whkh  had  been  preHoiisly  nibject  to  an  olignrtby. 
He  reigned  fur  seven  ypars,  and  was  murdcfred 
n*  c.  4£i^8i,  by  a  man  of  Oelii  uuitied  Sabylloa.  He 
was  ffocoeedcd  by  his  brother  HippocnLtes,  one  of 
whoso  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleides,  was  deposed 
by  Celon  when  he  seised  the  goyernroent  for  him- 
self in  B,  c.  401.  (Herod,  vii,  154,  155;  Aristot, 
/Wti.  V.  12,  ed.  Bekk;  Paus.  vl  D,) 
^  *2»  An  Aegiuetou,  »ou  of  Tett^siirchus,  whose 
yjclory  in  the  pancmtiom  at  the  Isthtnian  games 
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is  oelebisted  by  Pindar,  {hdm,  vul)  TW  lii 
mnst  haTe  been  compoaed  rcry  mam  aAir  ^  oi 
of  die  Persian  war  (■.€»  479),  and  inm  £  «t 
IcAm  that  Ckondar  had  also  bfen  virt«i—  ai  iW 
*AKHti9ma  at  Megafli  and  lli«  'A#«M>^  i^  i|^ 
daimu.   (Se«  IHbL  itfAmL  en  1^  von^) 

3.  A  LAcedaaooDiiia,  waa  hi  anil  ai  Bj 
in  0.  e.  400,  and  promised 
the  Cyrcan  Greeks  at  Caipe 
them  to  Europe*  On  their 
however,  they  found  that  ClffWidtr  \ 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  be  at  lenglh  ifriiaii  b 
brought  only  two  tiiremea,  and  no 
Soon  after  his  arrival^  a  tumult  ooearTe*df  ia  1 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roogl^f  I 
and  Clcander,  instigated  by  him,  tbMflftiaBaA  H  • 
away,  to  denounce  the  anny  aa  nwiwWi^  ai  m 
isaue  orders  that  no  Greek  dty 
them.  [DaMPPfS.)  They  lueceed 
pocifying  him  by  extreme  submisaioii*  mA\»W 
tered  into  a  connexion  of  KospilalJty  vstk  Xi^ 
phon,  and  accepted  the  ofier  of  Iradwig  ^  ^tj 
home.  Byt  he  wished  probably  I9  wmtM  tit  fu- 
sibility of  any  hostile  oolUsioD  wtlSi  Flonilwiit 
and,  the  sacrifices  being  declared  to  bt  wak^m^ 
blc  for  the  projected  march^  be  asSlcd  back  Is  Bf* 
tantinm,  prooiistng  to  give  the  Qjrtaam  liht  1^ 
reception  in  hii  power  on  tbcdr  aiii««t  tbtm  Hii 
promise  be  ateiDS  to  hare  kepi  aa  cfibelad^  m^ 
oppoiition  d  tbe  adminl  AnanbiM  woMmmik 
He  was  luoeeedied  in  his  goretSMieBi  bf  iatm 
chus.  (Xem  Jmb,  ri.  2.  $  ]  S,  4.  H  12, 11^  n  i 
§§  5— 3U,  tiL  1.  ir§  a,  S8,  «£«.,  2. 1  S,  kt,) 

i.  One  of  Alexander'!  officers  mmi  «f  fib*" 
crates.  Towards  the  winter  of  &  c  334,  Aba«r 
der,  being  then  in  Caria,  sent  bin  to  tb«  Mfi* 
nesiis  to  collect  meicenariea,  and  witb  ibas  li 
returned  and  joined  the  king  wblie  W  wm  m 
gaged  in  the  aaefe  of  Tyre,  &  c*  33L  (An;  4t^ 
1.  24,  ii.  20;  Curt,  iii  L  f  l,  ir.  5.  $  \l)  !■ 
B.  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  PolydaiM  Abi» 
ander**  emissary,  to  IdJl  PannvnioA,  miJm  ^km 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  H  U» 
taniu  (Arr,  Jaa5.  iiL  26;  C«rt.  ^iL  2.  ||  IJ.ST- 
32  :  Plut  At4^A9\  Diod.  xviL  80  ^  Jmtk  m  k) 
On  Alexander^  arriTal  in  CanoHiutt,  &  c  W 
Cleandor  joined  bim  iJiere^  togelbcr 
other  generals  tnxm  Media  mod  tkmm  f 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  « 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  witb  asr^il^fai  la  lil 
command,  and  was  pat  to  di  «l  Ak»- 

ander.  (Arr.  Anait,  vl  27;  1'  i^t  fl^ 

Ale^.  60  ;  Curt,  jl  L  f|  I— 0  ;  Ju*t.  liL  it) 

5.  A  collector  ol  proverbf^  ia  ^Micd  If  t' 
ScholiAst   on   Thcocriiua.    (/i^-  n  ft,  ~ 
oOajf  Up6vA 

CLEAKDER,  a  Phrrgian  vkYv. 
Rome  aa  a  porter.  He  eb 
attention  and  gain  the  favour  id  ' 
elerated  him  Ui  tile  rank  of  c' 
him  his  chief  ntinifeter  after  tbe  darti  dT  I 
[PiRiXNia.]  Iking  now  ali^powrHnl,  Iv  1 
oHered  for  sale  all  olitooi,  dts!  and 
the  nsgnkr  number  of  HM^timlea  waa  1 
lo  answer  the  demand,  so  Ikal  imi  mm  mamm 
twenty.fi  ve  consuls  ware  namSnited  ia  a  li^^ 
year  (it  is  beHorad  to  ba^a  ban  a.  Ik.  lUW  Vi*' 
cording  to  Til]«aii«iit«  119),  OM  ol  m\m  ^m 
Soptimius  Si*vrm«.  afterwaitla  mKfaat*  TW  «asi 
sums  thus  :  ur(«f«  howri^fr  IbHiy  9iB'W 

partly  in  »ui  denauda  itf  iba  «lf9^ 


fitted  lf«i 
r.  tU  'vn  lib 
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rlly  ill  hu  own  privale  ^tiBcAtioni,  partly  in  ra- 
ring ih«  witnu  of  friendi,  and  portly  in  work* 
public  magnifici'Dce  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
tiich  had  railed  him  to  rapidly,  aa  suddenly 
buried  him  down.  A  fcarcity  of  com  hariag 
mnaen^  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  ^ 
woosibs  by  Papiriiu  EKotiyciuft^  the  praefectuH 
mnoDae.  A  tumult  burst  Forth  in  the  circus  a 
VK>b  hnrried  to  the  luburban  rlUa  of  Commiiduft, 
damouiing  for  ?engeaDc«,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of  hu  nataral  cowardice, 
Tmdod  op  Oleander,  who  wat  torn  to  pieces,  and 
Kia  whole  fiunily  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(DumCoas.  IxxiL  12,  13;  Herodian.  I  12,  10; 
lAinprid.  Commod,  6,  7,  1 L)  [ \V.  R.j 

CLEAN  DE!R«  an  architect,  who  conitructed 
tome  bathii  ai  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodiiii. 
(liDnprid.  Comtn,  c  17  i  Oiann,  KunsthtatU  1830, 
.83.)  [L.  U.] 

fCLEA'NDHIDAS  (KXearJ/>/Jaj),  a  Spoitan, 
r  erf  Oylippu^  who  having  been  appointed  by 
I  «|^r«  A4  c>tun«»ellor  to  Pleiiito:max  in  the  in- 
I  of  Attica,  B.  c.  445,  wa»  said  to  have  been 
i  by  Pericles  to  withdniw  hi*  amiy.     He  wa* 
ndemned  in  deaths  but  Hed  to  Thurii,  and  wtu 
mrr  received  into  cjtiienfthip>    (Phit.  Pcrid*  22, 
2»;   Thuc.  vL   104,  93,   liL  2;   DiwL  xiii. 
^ho  ctdU  him  Ciearchui.)      He  afterwurdti 
the  Thurian*  in  their  war  againfrt  the 
UtA,    (Strab.  ri.  p.  2<ii,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
L)  [A.  H.  C] 

[  CLEA'NOR  (KAt^Swp),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
enlvred  into  the  service  ol  Cynu  the 
cr,  ftod  it  introduced  by  Xenopbon  as  re- 
,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeka,  after  the  battle 
•f  Canoxa,  ae,  401,  to  i^ircuder  their  arms  at 
ilie  i««|u>Biiinn  of  ArtaJterite*.  (Xen*  Anah,  iL  L 
10*)  After  the  trcac  heron*  iippn'hen*ion  of 
huft  and  the  other  generalfl  by  l''iK8Ciphenie«, 
m  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
I  Ibeir  placet,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
the  n*treat  with  bravery  and  vigotif.  (Xen. 
AmiL,  ni  1.  §  47,  2.  gg  4— C,  iv.  0.  §  9.)  When 
the  Oivek*  found  ihemselre*  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Cix*raladeA,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Hyuintium,  Clenner  was  among  thosu 
Itisod  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
J  the  TIlfBciaa  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
'  the  pfesent  of  a  horsp.  We  find  hini  af- 
ds  eo-opc rating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
\  to  bare  had  a  high  optnion,  in  hi^  endea- 
abtain  from  Seuth«?s  the  promised  pay. 
inah,  y\u  2,  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  E.J  ' 

lANTJfES  {K\ia»dfit),  a  Stoic,  born  at 
in  Troas  about  it.c'.  300,  though  the  exact 
la  unknown.  He  was  the  ton  of  Phaain«, 
life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
I  of  hU  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
f  atiidy  of  philoiophy.  He  first  placed  bim- 
der  Crate*,  and  Uien  tinder  Zeno,  whose  feiith- 
I  diadple  he  con  tin  tied  for  nineteen  years.  In 
10  stipp(»rt  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neceir 
•uy  fee  for  his  instntctions,  he  worked  all  night 
al  drswing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  cnnse4)tience 
receifed  the  nickname  of  ^p*dyr\-qu*  As  he  spt-nt 
^  whole  day  io  philosophical  partaits,  he  had  no 
libSe  mtans  of  support*  and  wa*  chefefore  ium- 


Heo«e  tbe  eorreetion  of  putcum  for  f>iufcum 
I  been  piopoted  in  Juy.  ti.  7  :  **  Et  jubet  ttKht- 
i  Clean  thos.'' 
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moned  before  the  Areiopagus  to  account  for  hit 
way  of  litring.  The  jfidgcs  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industiy  which  he  prwluced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  Wi%  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  Ifts  Jss,  in  which  appelhitiaa 
he  m\\l  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  hi*  buck 
woA  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  pbih)- 
sophy  who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  timu  in 
an  ago  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  bear  of  hts  dechuing 
tliat  for  the  sake  ot  phtloiophy  he  would  dig  and 
under^  all  potiible  labour^  of  his  tjiking  notes 
from  Zeno's  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  ho  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  ho  reviled  bini* 
self  for  his  small  prttgress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
him&olf  an  old  itmn  •*  possessed  inde«d  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind«**  For  this  vigour  and  lenl  in 
the  punmltf  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  b.  c.  26  d,  Clean  thcs  succeeded 
him  in  his  school  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrine^  for  though 
Clcanthcs  wasi  not  endowe<l  with  the  sagocity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master *s  system, 
vet  his  stem  morality  and  hit  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  corrupt 
tions.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  from  Antigonns,  and  be  died  nt  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  atory  of  bis  death  is  charac- 
teristic His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  day*"  abstbience  firom  food  to  cure  an  uker  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day»  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  &r  on  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  he  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  agaiui  and  he  therefore  stiU  lefmed  all 
notiri»hm(!nt,  and  died  of  starvatioiL 

I'he  names  of  the  numerous  tieatisea  of  Oeanr 
thes  preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophiod  subjects: 
»tpl  dprreiy,  wtpl  ifffoi^f,  wrfA  tftaJr,  &c.  A  h)nan 
of  his  to  Zeii*  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 

itrikmg  sentiment*.     It  r 1 1;  ».   i  ...  tt,..^.}. 

and  German  by  H.  H.  tl 
also  by  Stura,  1765,  re-ei, 

1835,  and  by  others.  His  docuuies  wi?rtf  4iiiiii*»t 
eTJurtly  those  of  Zeno^  There  wa*  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  laore  u^ual  Stoi- 
cal vii'w  resjiccting  the  immortality  of  the  »nuL 
(Jlronthcs  tnught  that  all  soids  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existenee  after  death  would 
vary  Recording  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
pxirticular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  of  future  punishment  -,  wliereas  Chry^ 
fcippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  dcnth.  (PIul  /V<*?.  Phil. 
iv.  7»)  Again,  with  regapl  to  the  eihi.-ni  T,rii,r  uil*. 
of  the  Stoics,  to  "Utc  in  unison  with  i  . 

aaid  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  thu  i, 

SputAayovfUvms  ^pr,  which  Clranthe*  explakucd  by 
the  addition  of  rp  ^<rci.  (Stob.  EcL  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  nnirersal  nature  of  thingai 
whereas  Chrytippus  understood  by  the  tuiture 
which  we  tmi  to  f*>n>nv.  the  tKirticoIar  nature  el 
man,  as  well  a  (^^iog.  Lac/t,  vii, 

mij     This  I'l  .  was  of  a  CyiiioU 

eharacicv  t  Am  isi  n  ,v  ?-  -  J ,  ^d  h- 
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of  an  animal  itate  of  ejcittencf,  unimprovi^d  tj  th<* 
progregi  of  civili^tiom  Accordingly  we  hesai  tluit 
m»  moral  theory  waa  even  stricter  than  that  of  oiv 
dinar}'  Stoici&iii,  deoying  that  pleaaure  wm  agree- 
ikble  to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good*  The  direction 
tn  follow  universal  nature  oloo  led  to  fatali»t  con- 
cluniotiA,  of  which  we  find  trace«  in  the  linei  dlyov 
Sr  fA*  ^  Zci?,  Ka<  tni  7*  ^  tlfirpw^VT]!,  5iroi  itoff  lijuT*' 
£4^^  ^lOTtTCPy^ifOf,  If.  T.  K  (M oh  11  ike,  KltatUhcg 
d^r  Sttiiher^  fmgm.  i, ;  ice  also  Diog.  La(^^L  L  c*;  Cic 
4fiQd.  \v.  23,  Dtr.  i.  3,  Fin,  ii.  21,  ir,  3  j  Hitter, 
O^ixhkkte  der  Philosuphie^  xl  5.  1 ;  Briicker,  Ifuft, 
CrU,  Philmoph.  pt.  a  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  [G.  R  L.  C] 

CLEANTHES  {KkUi^Qtji),  the  namo  of  a 
frcedman  of  Calo  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
dailth,  a  c.  46.  (Plut.  Cat,  od  fin.)     f  W.A.  G,] 

CLf^ANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentii^ned  among  the  Inventora  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  (/y.  aV.  XTLxr.  5)  and  Athcnagorai.  {L^joi, 
pro  ChrinU  c  17)*  A  picture  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Minerva  woa  i»e«n  in  the  tern- 
Ele  of  Diima  mear  the  Alpheut.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343, 
.;  Atben.  viii.  p.  34t)\  c<)  Thii  work  was  tiot^ 
aa  Gi?rhard  {Atacrlex,  Vti»srAUder^  i.  p.  12)  aayi, 
confounding  our  artiat  with  Ctesilochas  (Plin» 
X3CXV.  40),  in  a  ludicroufi  style,  but  rather  in  the 
wvere  style  of  ancient  art  [L.  U-} 

CLEARCHUS  (KAetvxoj),  a  Spnrtiin,  son  of 
Baniphiaa.  In  tho  congres*  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  b.  c.  412,  it  woa  det«jrmined  to 
employ  him  oa  commander  in  the  Ilylleftpjpnt  after 
Ckios  and  Lesboa  should  be  gaioed  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  ele?en  commi»- 
aioaert,  who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  Astyocihtis,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Uellespont  tinder  Cleiurcliut. 
(Thuc  viii.  »,  M,)  In  B,  0.  410,  h<!  was  preicni 
at  the  battle  of  Cyiicua  under  Mindnms,  who  ap- 
pointed  him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
WAS  specially  opposed  to  Tbra&ybnlus.  (Diod.  riii. 
51  ;  Xen.  IhU.  L  1.  §  16,  &c, ;  PluL  Ak.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agin,  ho  was 
•eat  to  Chalcedon  and  ByiJiutium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  conuexion  of  hospitality, 
to  cndearour  to  cut  otV  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
corn  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  Hxed  his 
residence  at  Byxantium  as  harmo.st.  When  the 
lowii  was  besieged  by  tho  Athenians,  b*c.  4UB, 
Clcarchiis  reserved  all  the  proviitiona,  when  they 
became  ■carce,  for  the  I.»accdaemonian  soldiers  ; 
and  the  couscqnent  tutftrings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  AS  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterward*  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  SparUui  judgc&  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  tn'achery.  At  the 
tiniP  of  the  surrendt":r^  Cieanchu*  had  crossed  otct 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Phamabaxtis  and  to 
collect  a  force  bufiicient  to  raise  the  liege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  IlvU.  i.  1.  g  35,  3.  §  15,  &g.;  Diod. 
xiii.  67 1  Plut  Ale  31 J  Polyaen,  I  47,  ii,  2,)  In 
n.  c,  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Argiuusae, 
and  was  nanied  by  Callicratidas  as  the  man  most 
III  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  him»elf  be  ihiin. 
(Diod.  liii.  i)8.)  On  the  conclusion  of  tho  Pelo- 
poftn«sian  war,  Cleaivhus,  to  whom  pence  wo*  ever 
irksome,  ppraiiaded  the  8partaits  to  send  him  04 
geueraJ  to  Thrace.  V>  ^roVect  tik^o  Qt«eki  in  that 
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quarter  agniitfl  the  Thndan*.  Odt  If  Iht  liBp 
he  hod  reftched  the  iallimm.,  th*  fpk«a  1*1*^ 
their  selection  of  him,  arid  aent  an  ^mitm  im  la 
recalL  He  proceeded  how^Ter  to  tW  llc&BfHl 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  co^koMl  Is 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home*  At  1 
where  he  took  up  hla  resHlefice»  ha 
great  cruel  ty,  and,  haTing  put  to  4Mtl  mmfd 
the  chief  citizens  and  seixfed  tlunr  prapviy*  Is 
nvi^j'd  a  body  of  mcrocnariea  with  t\km  nmwy,  mi 
made  himself  master  of  th«  place.  Tli«  %Mi% 
according  to  Diodorua,  having  n^nMlnslpI  sidt 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  maaoA  \jm  oA* 
Panthoides;  and  Clearchna,  tliliifcji^  itailifi 
safe  to  remain  iu  Byzantium,  witlldlW  II  Mf^ 
bna.  Here  be  was  defeated  snd  bMkfriL  !■ 
ejected  his  escape  by  night,  and  yaan^  wmm^ 
Aaiii,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  C  jtul  TIm  pmav 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  «xci^ 
cion,  as  many  troopa  a*  potathk  for  hi*  I 
expedition  against  hit  brother^  KtinnIiMt  f 
with  a  Urge  sum  of  money,  ]  ks  kval 

mercenaries,  and  employed  1 1  rntt  ilMd 

need  their  services,  in  protectiiig  thi  nnwli  fif  ill 
Thracian  Cbersonesna  agistaat  the 
barlNirians.  Plutarch  sayof— 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  th«  mmU 
which  had  been  patted  agmiztsl 
ccived  also  an  order  £rom  Spaita  to  1 
poinU  the  objecU  of  C  jnia.  Wb«i  the  priasi  fail 
stit  out  on  his  expedition,  Cleottehas  jobkbI  ItoM 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  SOOO  mm  ii 
all,  being,  a«x^ardiug  to  Xenofihoii  (.iaoLlki 
§  10),  the  only  Gr«ek  who  mw  ««W»  d  lb 
prince^'s  rvol  object.  When  the  achal  lUMiii  4 
Cyras  began  to  be  nupocted*  the  Gfwn^  idW 
to  march  further,  and  Cie«rchliA»  ~^  1  j""'!  m 
force  his  own  troops  to  {voeced*  tMRKVlj  M^>i 
itotiing  at  their  handi.  Pro^MMng  tkfli  it  wm 
into  their  wishea,  and  keeping  op  a  ihtm  if  n^ 
ance  between  hiinaelf  and  Cyrtut,  ht  gmW^  hi 
not  his  own  forces  only,  \\\r  the  rnt  ef  lii«v^ 
trymcn  as  well,  T  mc«l^«cfMt 

position  should  t '  u^  ef  th»  pmek^ 

and  thus  uhinmu  iv  iitfiiit¥-<j  uimxi  to  mkuMt^ 
Whvw  Orontei  was  brought  to  trial  &»  hb  taM^ 
Clearchus  was  the  only  Greek  »fti!iitliTd  Mi  lli 
nnmber  of  judgi'«|  and  he  wia  the  tol  liiiMi 
sentence  of  death  agnmst  tho  msewmmlL  At  Ai 
battle  of  Conaxa,  b.  c  401,  be 
right  wing  of  the  Qreeka,  which 
Euphrates ;  from  thii  posliiciQ  he  tltoi^hl  it  w^ 
tn  withdraw,  as  s«ich  a  alcp  woaU  lMi»  «IP*^ 
bim  to  the  risk  of  h^Ana,  •uTToain!«<4  :  and  htiUi^ 
fore  neglected  t^>  «^  lil 

desia-d  him  to  rh  .  s  wmmt^*^ 

centre*     Plut,vrrh  ui  muMs  rimi  eYLVr>£«ii|g|jf  liri 
an  excess  of  cfttiiinn,  and  tttUribiittoe  to  M  1'    ' 
of  the  bottle     When  t)>o  r.r^i^  bepn  iSm^w 
treat,  Cleorchus  waa   \  jtisaitd  as  Aiir 

commandar-in^hioC  a^<'  il^tybtal^ 

biled  hii  itsnal  qualities  uf  mu4«)c«  aad  ai^ 
as  well  ai  greel  iOtctoeet  La  ihe  mmnmim.4 
difcipUne^  At  lapgth*  hovirfi*^  hmm  team  ^ 
coming  to  a  better  aiHhiiliifcrtimi  vwi  TiHfA* 
a4*S  and  allavio*/  th**  sutDiciij>rt«  whuL^  ■aMtof  h* 
tweeti  hain  'srarfMi 

trMity,  CI* 

fatrnp,   the   nvuli  «-f   v,  hirh  winm  an  ,  _ 
punish  the  {^irlitrs  on  b<»th  sidns  w  ha  lal  1 
to  cAOic  Ukiir  muiu;il  indaiiey  |  lygd  \ 
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I  iKaI,  if  Clearchus  wauld  bring  his  diier 
I  to  him,  he  would  pint  ont  ihum  whr»  had 
I  Hiipidon  into  him  againit  their  co\iii try- 
nan.  CliArchos  €tU  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
Imt  of  the  geitemU  ftnd  twenty  of  the  lockigi  tn 
moDompanj  him  to  the  interview*  The  geneml« 
WM»  admitted  and  wTested,  while  the  other  ufliceri, 
who  had  remuned  without,  were  massacred.  Clear- 
diM  and  his  colleagues  were  tent  to  the  court  of 
ArtaserzeSf  and,  notwith»Uinding  the  efforts  of  the 
qvetm-moiher,  Purysatii^  in  their  fuToitr,  were  all 
bfthmdrd,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
tiahed  hy  a  more  lingering  death.  In  thift  account 
XenophoQ  and  Ctesios  lA  the  main  agree  ;  but 
firom  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  bciidvi  several 
yphal  Btonf&.  One  of  thene  !»,  that,  while 
!  bodies  of  the  other  geuerulM  were  torn  by  dog9 
ttid  ^rda,  a  riolent  v^iiid  raiiird  over  that  of  Clear- 
chns  :a  tomb  of  land^  round  wliich^  in  a  mifncti- 
hnuiy  ahort  i|Mioe  of  time,  an  oTerfthaduwing  grove 
of  pttlm-trees  otoio  ;  ro  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  hnd  ulain  a  favourite 
of  the  god*.  {Xen.  Amf*,  I  L  §  V,  2.  §  %  3. 
«  1—21,  5,  §111—17,  6.  §g  1^1 1,  8.§S  4—13, 
iL  1— d.  f  15  ;  Diod.  xiv.  12,  21^26  ;  Plat.  Ar- 
J^  «,  1«.)  [K,  ILl 

^CLEARCHUS  (KA^apxot),  a  clim'n  nf  Hmc- 
Bpa  on  the  ICuxiiie,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
fteb]e>«  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  wditiout  temper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Miihridiites  L  of 
P«ntus  to  betray  tho  city  to  him  on  condition  nf 
liolding  it  under  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
flf|HUTratly  that  he  might  maku  himself  miiKter  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithndateii  be  not  only 
bfokd  hiM  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  hia 
Ufittn,  and  coaipelled  him  to  pay  a  targ«  sum  for 
ait  leleasw.  Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
hie  came  forward  as  the  man  of  tho  people^  obtain- 
cdl  ^mi  them  the  command  of  a  bcsdy  of  merce^ 
AAfies^  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  cobles  by  murder 
md  banishjneui,  ntised  himself  to  the  tyianny. 
Ho  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  verv 
Ibetisy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
I  of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Kt^vms  to 
\  of  hia  soiift.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  as&as- 
n,  again Kt  a'hich  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
mijr.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions^  he  was 
wmrdatd  by  Cliion  and  Leon  in  b.  c  3.^3,  after  a 
nagn  of  twelve  years.  He  is  &:nd  to  have  been  a 
fDfil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocratrs,  the  latter  of 
whom  aswrrts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
••DO  of  ihe  gcntitst  and  must  benevolent  of  men. 
Hod,  IV.  81,  jLki,  36  ;  Juit  3Evi,  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
;  30  J  Memn.  a/u  Phot,  BiU,  *2U  ;  Plut.  de  Ate^. 
5»  oni  yVd/ift  iueruJ.  4  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Athtim,  iii,  p.  U5 ;  Isr^cr,  Ep,  ur/  Tifttotk  p.  r^lU  ad 
Jtu  I  5a id.  ««  tv  KJ^iapxof  ;  Weueling,  ad  Diod. 
K  (». ;  Periton.  aJ  A«f.  V.  //.  ix.  13.)  f  E.  RJ 
^  CLK ARC H  US  ( KAt^XoO^  of  Soli,  one  of  AnV 
loUels  pupiU^  waft  tije  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extaut^  on  a  very  great  variety 
nf  iubjiicU.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  per- 
ton  wboiD  Athenaeui  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  Tpfx^*^^- 
nof,  or  the  dmer  ouL  A  liitl  of  his  principal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  nferenoM  which  may 
bt  (bund  in  Votsius  (de  Iligl,  Omee.  m.  B^  84, 
«4.  Westennaiin)  being  omttted  for  tne  «dce  of 
IflYvity  : — 1.  8(oi,  a  biogrwpUical  work,  c«teiitiin« 
^  at  leait  eight  books,  (ike  Athea  xii.  p.  ^411,  d  J 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plalt>*is  **Timaeus,**  (Fabric, 
liiU,  G'ru/t*.  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  Uh^rtini^os  tyHn^fAHHf, 
(Diog.  Lacrt.  iii.  2.)    4.  U*p\  rmy  iF  tj7  Ukdrattvot 

treatise  on  fJallery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus  (vi.  p.*2j5J,  from  Gerjpthius,  one  of  Alexiin* 
der^s  courtiers.  6.  Utpl  irai5fjai.  (Diog.  Lni'rt. 
L  9 ;  A  then.  xv.  p,  ti97,  e,)  7-  Tlfpl  ^iMat. 
8,  napat^ioL  9.  U<fpl  •ypitpwv^  on  riddles.  ICL 
'EpooTutdi^  probably  hi«tori<^,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  umnked  with  the  discussion  of  some 
vory  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (<•.  y.  Atben.  Jcii, 
p.  J»5H,  £.),  Jl,  Utfl  ypa^p'^  on  ^>aintiTij:i, 
(At hen.  xjv.  p.  G48,  t)  12.  Utpiypcuptd?  The 
reading  in  Atlit-naeus  (vii.  ad  iniu)  is  donbtful  ; 
see  Ddechainp  and  Casaubun,  ad  loc.  1 3.  flf^^l 
fdpKns^  on  tho  Toqwdo,  14.  Tltpl  rvav  ivi^;-t>iw^ 
on  watiT-animals.  l.S.  Ilfpl  Sij^Sv,  on  sand- wastes. 
i6.  Xlfpi  (TKtK^rwv^  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub, 
ad  Aihen.  IJC,  p.  3f>0.)  17.  Hffl  ^wvov^  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  bt^en  called  in 
question.  (Fnbr.  BiU,  Gruec.  lii.  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refcn 
{Strom,  i.  IS)  for  the  ntcount  of  the  philosophical 
Je^v,  with  Tivhom  Aristotle  was  said  to  kive  held 
raucb  conununicitimi,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con* 
feHsion,  to  have  gained  more  than  ho  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aelionim  Tactjcus  (ch,  I ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Ctcarcbus  or  to 
the  tvrant  of  HeracleLa.  (i3oe  Vois.  L  c.  ;  Fabric 
BifJ.^araec.  iii.  p.  481.V  [E.  E.J 

CLEARCllUS  (KA/apxof),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown* 
Fmgroents  are  preserved  from  his  Kt0af^Z4t 
(A then.  x.  p.  42«,  a.,  xiv.  p.  ii2\  c),  Kopn^iai 
(xiv.  p.  613^  k),  riai^pocrot  (xiv.  p.  642^  b.),  and 
from  a  piny,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown,  (i, 
p.  28,  e.  i  Euatalh.  ad  Odyn^.  p.  1 623,  47  ;  Meiue  ;e, 
Cbin.  Gnt^,  I  p.  4i)0,  iv.  pp.  5G2,  84*).)  [P.  S.J 

CLE  ARCH  US,  a  sculptor  in  hronse  Kt  Rhe- 
gium,  is  im^Mjrtant  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebnited 
Pythagoras,  who  8ourifthed  at  the  time  of  Ikfyron 
and  Polycletus.  Clearchus  wos  the  pupil  of  tho 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  probably  to  tho 
7l2tid  and  following  OlympiAdsw  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascriWd  Is 
given  by  Pausonias*  (vL  4.  §  2*  Comp«  Heyne^ 
fjy>««-.  Acad.  v.  p.  37L)  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'Rl  DAS  ( KAf  a^iJas ),  a  friend  of  Bni*iUiti, 
luid  appanuitly  une  of  those  young  men  whofte 
apfwiintmeni  to  foRMgn  govemmenta  Thucydidea 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  nuide  govemof  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there* 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  be  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  tho  forcea,  a.  c.  422. 
Clenridai  nlterwards  distinguished  Llnuelf  in  tho 
quarrek  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (aa  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitans  them- 
selves.   (Thuc.  V.  10,  21,  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  e»«ay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putsciuus  finm  • 
ftiiigie  cornipt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  *^  An 
Cledonii  Ronmni  Senatorii,  Constantinopelitini 
DnunnuilJcL'*  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  oelebcaU^d  tri«tiie  of  I>onatu»«  nnd  to  unit  the 
armngement  of  that  work   is    '  >   mo 

parts,  the  former,  ttt  art  f»titnu.  dlu*' 

trattons  of  the  i^Uiio  Prima  ;  l..,    u.l. „,  ir  art 
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tecuuda,  of  the  EdUio  Secunda.  [Donatus.]  Of 
Ciedonius  personally  we  know  nothing ;  bat  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  University  established  in  the 
capitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Godofr.  ad  Cod.  Theodos,  14.  tit.  9  vol.  v.  p.  203, 
&C.)  The  only  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
**  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  ^  of 
Put«:hiu8,  4to.,  Ilanov.  1605,  pp.  1859—1939. 
(Osann,  Beitr'dge  zur  Griech.  und  Rom.  Litieratttr' 
^«5cA.vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  fW.  R.] 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
•ician,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  a.  c.,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagorasi, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  liim.  (//.  N,  xxiv.  101.)     [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEIDE'MUS  (K\€lBvfu>s\  an  ancient  Athe^ 
nian  author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
{Peisidr.  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyista,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demiis: — 1.  *E^»r>r»rriK<Jy.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  (».  r,  "Tijj).  Casaubon  {ad  Athen. 
L  c.)  and  Vossius  {de  Hist.  Gra^c,  p.  418,  cd. 
Westermann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon  ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  $.  v.  *E{iryTjTa/.)  2. 
*ATfl/f  (Athen.  vi.  p.  235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (7^«.  19, 27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
efipccial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  npcrroyo- 
via^  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  66'0,  a,)  4.  N<J<rToi,  a  passage  from  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  609,  c.),  relating  to  the  fir^t  restoration  of 
Peisistratus  and  the  marriage  of  Ilipparchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  CO.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  fiourisiied,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  b.  c.  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut.  Arist.  19.)  See  further  references 
in  Vossius  (/.  c),  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'GICNES  (KA€i7€V7j$).  1.  A  citizen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  va  ambassador  to  Sparta,  B.C.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Olynthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  hex  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  \%'as  successful  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 
§  1 1,  &c.;  Diod.  XV.  19,  &c.;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  a  very  obscure  passage  (Ran.  705-7 1 6), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  {ad  Arist.  I.  c),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char- 
latan of  the  day.  [E.  E.J 

CLEPNI AS  (KAfiWaj.)  1.  Son  of  Alcibiadei, 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eur}'saccs,  the  son  of 
the  Tilamonian  Ajax.  This  Alcibiades  was  the 
coiiti^mporoT)-  of  Cleisthenei  [Clbibtubnbs,  No.  2J, 
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whom  be  attisted  in  ezpellmg  Uie  PrinstntiaM 
from  Athens,  and  along  with  whom  he  was  lobse- 
quently  baniahed.  Cleinias  married  DetneaiayW, 
the  daughter  of  M^g^et,  and  became  by  hrr  tbt 
father  of  the  Csmooa  Alcibiadea.  He  gnath  ^is- 
tingnished  himself  in  the  third  naral  enganumsi 
at  Artemisium,  B.  c.  480,  haTiag  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  kii  own  ezpnse. 
He  waa  sUun  in  &  a  447,at  the  battle  of  Conoeis, 
in  which  the  Atheniana  were  defeated  by  the  B«o- 
tian  and  Enboean  exilea.  (Herod.  viiL  17:  Flu. 
Ale.  1;  Phit  Ale.  Prim,  pi  112  ;  Tbuc.  i.  113.) 

2.  A  younger  brother  of  the  femooa  Alcibiad«, 
Periclea,  the  guardian  of  the  yovtha,  fieariag  Int 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  awmy  ftm 
his  own  house  and  pUced  him  for  edncatioo  vidi 
his  brother  Ariphron;  bnt  the  bitter  sent  him  back 
at  the  end  of  six  montha,  finding  it  impMahle  ts 
make  anything  of  him.  (Plat.  Preiag.  p^  320.) 
In  another  dmlogoe  {Ale.  Prinu  p.  118,  •iM-; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  locf  he  ia  spoken  of  aa  qaite  s 
madman. 

3.  Son  of  AxiochuB,  and  the  aame  who  is  iatrs- 
duced  as  a  very  young  man  by  PUto  in  the 
"•  Euthydemus,^*  was  first  cousin  to  Nou  3  sod  ts 
Alcibiades; 

4.  The  father  of  Aratns  of  Sicyon.  The  Sim- 
nians  committed  to  him  the  aapreme  power  ia  \ie'a 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Paosaniss.  d 
the  tyrants  Euthydemiu  and  Timodeidas.  t^ 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  jv»i 
with  Cleinias  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  tliit 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleiniaa  and  seised  the  ij- 
ranny,  b.  c.  264.  (Paus.  ii  8 ;  PluL  AraL  t) 
[Abantidas.]  [£•£•] 

CLEPNIAS  (KAcivlof),  a  Pythagoreaa  ^m- 
sopher,  of  Tarentum,  was  a  c<mtempocary  and  fricad 
of  Plato^s,  as  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  otU^ 
wise  worthless)  which  Diogenes  Lai^os  (is.  4^) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenns,  to  the  eint 
that  Plato  wished  to  bum  all  the  writings  of  De- 
roocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevfntr4 
by  Amyclas  and  Cleinias.  In  his  practice,  ( In- 
nias  was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  tbit 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  ob  bw 
harp ;  and,  when  Prorus  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  hs 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (compi  Thrice, 
Rei  Cyrenensiunu,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  Ba- 
thing of  him  except  that  he  waa  a  PythaiT'TAS, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cnv^r. 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  fiiU  extent  d 
his  loss.  (lamblich.  ViL  /^A.  27,  31,  33 ;  A«l 
V.  H.  xiv.  23 ;  Perixon.  ad  loc. ;  ChamaeL  P«ot 
up.  Athen,  xiv.  p.  6*23,  f.;  Diod.  Fruffm.  lih.  x.; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  i.  pp.  840,  886.)      [E.  E.] 

CLEINIS(KA«7v(s),  the  husband  of  HarpesKl 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygius,  Ilarpasos,  and  Ane> 
micha.  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babrka, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemia  lisTisf 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  asses  u 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  cnstsa  st 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  biro,  and  ««• 
manded  that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  shi«J4 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  liarpasus,  the  aoos  ti 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  sssm. 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  so  a*  t« 
attack  the  family  of  Cleinia  Other  divinitirs. 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  fiunily,  and  chanjc<d 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.  (Antds  L.k 
20.)  [L^.l 

CLEIN0'MACHUS(KA4i»^XM)>«)' 
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|^iloM^p>icr  of  Thiirium^  ii  «nid  by  Diogenes  Lii«r^ 
Una  {iL  i  12)  lo  haTQ  been  the  fikt  who  oorapowd 
iM^tiaM  «ii  ih«  fitndfttnetithl  piitidplflA  of  duileclic* 
l«f|pj  l|iii|nfTtit'  leal  irann'apii^rtfr).  We  learn 
mm  Soida|  («.  ».  n6^^),  that  P>Trhon,  who 
iMQcnlied  iiKoiii  SdO  a^  c.,  fttt«nd«d  tho  inhtruc- 
tiofia  of  BrjpKi,  and  that  thts  latter  wiu  a  diiciple 
«l  ClemonmcHui.  We  may  ihcmtote  set  the  date 
of  Clelnotiuiehas  lowanlt  tbe  commencement  of  the 
■me  ct'tititfy.  [K*  K.] 

CLEIO.     [Mltbail] 

CLErSTHENES  (KX*ifl^*^i).  1.  Son  of 
Al^Mumy  imi»  and  tpnnl  of  Sicyon.  He  was  d***- 
1  frona  Orthagoftt%  who  founded  tho  dyniutj 
100  ytnn  bdbre  hit  time,  and  taceeeded  hit 
Mjnm  in  the  tymnny,  though  ftrobA- 
<mt  some  oppoAitioo.  (llerod^  ri.  126} 
.  V.  1*2,  ed  I$ekk.;  Paui.  iL  8;  Mtil- 
;,  §  2.)  In  fi.  c.  595,  be  aided  the 
in  the  lacred  war  a^gainst  Ctrrha, 
vUett  eiiided,  after  ten  yearn,  m  the  doetniction  of 
Ifce  (T^ulty  dty^  and  in  whi<^h  Solon  too  ii  taid  to 
have  ottbtiHl Vith  bit  eouuM)  tb«  avenfoia  of  the 
amL  (*»•«».  X.  37  ;  Aeich.  t.  Of 4.  S  107,  Ac.; 
Cliiitoii,F«//.  flab  anno,  595.)  We  lind  Ckn»> 
i>»iHii  aW  engaged  in  war  with  Ar^n«,  bit  enmity 
la  whieh  it  laid  by  Hemdotui  to  hare  l>een  «o 
prttid,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
«f  IJonier*a  po^mi,  became  Argos  wrb  cel&brate4 
m,  and  rvatored  to  the  wor«hip  of  Dlonyiui 
the  hiatonan  caUi,  by  a  prolepftis,  the  tragic 
in  vhidi  Adiaattta,  the  Aigive  hero,  wa* 
(Herod,  t*  67;  tee  NiUiich,  Meh- 
iMa.  i  p.  I5;t,&c.)  Muller  (/.«.)  eonnectB  ihi* 
iMPtility  of  Cle-iAthenei  towards  Argoc,  the  chief 
I>oiriati  city  of  tht  diiknct,  with  hit  lyitematic  en- 
deawmr  to  depnaa  and  diahotumi  the  Dorian  tribei 
ni  8i«joo,  The  old  naniet  of  theie  he  altered, 
cnUiag  them  b^^  new  ones  derived  from  the  tow, 
f^  mm^  and  the  ^^  ('Tartu,  'Omrmy  Xoiptartu)^ 
vhile  to  his  own  tribo  he  gave  the  title  of  "A^^Aooi 
(lorda  of  the  per^k*).  The  explanation  of  hit  mo- 
tii«  fior  thit  given  bj  Muller  (Ikfr,  iii,  4.  §  3) 
•foi  feat  «itiafiictQry  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
vJydi  he  tett  aside;  and  the  hittorian^t 
that  Cleifihene*  of  Athent  imitaled  hit 
in  hit  political  changea,  tnay  justify 
the  inJerenoe,  that  the  meaniree  adopted  at  Srcyon 
with  ft>«peet  lo  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
naert  aUemtion  of  their  naraet.  (Herod,  t.  67,  tiBj 
Ptan  Aritlotle  (Pol.  t.  I'J)  we  learn,  that  Clcia- 
ilMMet  matneained  hit  power  partly  through  the 
rtspert  inspired  by  hit  military  erploit%  and  partly 
hf  the  popular  ajid  moderate  courte  which  be 
■dn^led  in  hat  gtaenl  g^oTemment.  Uis  admioia- 
liaiiin  aleo  appean  to  hmre  been  ehaiacteriaed  by 
MBdb  wngnifutncep  and  Fantamaa  mentiont  a 
Cildaaada  («T*d  KAturA^Mt)  which  be  built  with 
Hm  10001  taken  in  the  lacnd  war,  (Paut.  ii.  9.) 
We  hare  no  meant  of  atcertaining  the  eaoael  date 
of  the  death  el  Cleitthenet,  or  &c  coneliwon  of 
Ua  tynnny,  bitt  «e  knuw  tbil  it  caitoot  be  placed 
miier  Uuui  u*  c.  6U2,  in  which  yvxt  ho  won  the 
fietofj  in  the  chfthutnu*!}  at  the  Pythian  garnet, 
(d<«  Qinton  md  Mi&ller  on  the  year.)  Hit  dat^h- 
l«r  Aganati^  wh««n  lo  many  tuitort  lought,  wat 
given  in  marrtaga  to  Megndat  the  Alcmaeonid, 
[AoAatar.iJ 

2.  An  Athenian^  aeii  ol  Megaelea  «d  Agaritta, 
iikI  gnndton  of  tha  tjnuil  of  Siejroni  oppeata  at 
lie  hmd  of  the  AfenttMaid  dut  on  the  baniah- 
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mcnt  of  the  Feisi«flnitida{>,  and  was  indeed  tne- 
peeled  of  having  kunpc-red  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  urged  it  lo  rcqaire  from  Sparta  the  expnltion 
of  Hippiat.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  hit  political  rival  Ingoraa  except  Ihioogh 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  tet  Mroielf  to  inonuM 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  remove  rooet  of  the 
mfti^uardt  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
ettnbUshed  or  preterred^  There  it  therefore  lest 
tnita  tliau  rbetoric  in  the  an^ertion  of  I»ociiite« 
{ArfitjMUi/.  p,  143,  a),  that  Clcitthenet  merely  re- 
fittired  the  cuD«titution  of  Solon.  The  principal 
change  which  htf  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  of  hit  other  alterations  grew,  wat  the  nbfili- 
tioQ  of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establi»h- 
ment  of  ten  new  on«'t  in  their  stead.  Hn^te  last 
were  pnrely  local,  and  the  object  at  well  at  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  pemianence 
to  democratic  a«ci»ndi^ney  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  ari^ocratic  amNK-iAiions  of  elanshijiw  (Conip. 
Arist,  PtiiiL  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk* ;  Thrige,  /?**  C^nn. 
§  iB.)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  ^vAif 
and  of  the  yavKpttplm  wot  a  conie<}iienec  of  the 
above  meo&ure.  The  ^par^ai  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  bot,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  Si^^i  constituting 
tins  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.  According  to  Aelian  (  K  if, 
xili.  124)  Cieisthenet  was  alto  the  firat  who  insti- 
tuted ottmcism,  by  which  he  is  taid,  on  the  tamo 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  tufferer  ;  and  this 
it  partly  borne  out  by  Diodorus  (xi.  55),  who  toys 
that  ostracism  ^-nt  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peiftistratidae  ('but  tee  Pint  Nio.  1 1 ;  Har- 
pocrat  9.  p,  "Inrapxas).  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Aristotle  {Poiii.  jii.  2,  ed  Bckk.)  that  be  adtnitied 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  *ho  wen;  not 
of  Athenian  blood ;  but  this  appeari  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  hit  purpoaes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.  By  tome  again  he 
it  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  onet,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  60  to  51,  i,  e.  five 
fnm  eoich  tribe  and  a  president.  (Wachtmuth, 
vol  L  p.  3G0,  Eng.  trantl ;  but  tee  Muller,  £u' 
mtnid,  f  64,  &c.)  The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  elFect  of  gaining  politaeal  tupe- 
riority  for  birotelf  and  hit  party,  and  Itagocat  waa 
rcdumi  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartant  under 
deomenea  L  Heralds  acooidingly  wan  tenl  fniia 
LaeedMnon  Co  AtJimia,  who  demandad  and  eb- 
taiaad  tbe  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rati 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  at  the  accursed  family  (4n^- 
7«7f),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon*s 
mufder,  [Cylon.]  Cieisthenet  having  wiihdravni, 
Oeomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  Cunilies  |K)inted 
out  by  laagonis,  and  endoavonred  to  abolish  tho 
Council  of  500,  and  to  pkee  the  goventment  in  tlm 
handt  of  300  digarchu  But  the  Counol  ntisled 
the  attempiv  and  thn  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  ClaoiiMliae  ana  liagvna  in  the  Acropolis, 
of  wbiiJi  thay  had  lakan potimsien.  Dntbetbinl 
day  tha  beriipd  «a|rilalatad,  and  tho  J 
ninns  and  Itagoma  wetv  allowed 
AttioL  The  feat  were  put  to  d«ath«  abd  Claia^ 
thenes  and  the  700  bnniihed  fiunilies  wmt  f9> 
called.  (Herod,  v.  6.\  66,  69—79,  vL  13!  j  c«mp. 
DieL  ^Ami.  pp,  IM,  2So,  323,  ^c,  633.  73^, 
0SO-^S93,) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  hmtrj  i 
pcofligaey  brought  him  men  tJian  i 
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I.)  He  Mniictimes  trenslAtea  from  the  workfl  of 
lattocaachiia,  as  for  instance  from  the  **  I)e  snRti- 
mdls  Ofiensionibus,**  which  was  in  four  books. 
(i€>md.  it.  31.) 

CletUMnachiis  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
I  bis  oontempoiaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
wric*  were  dedicated  to  illustrious  Romans;  one 
9  the  poet  C.  Ludliui,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
HOAv  eonsnl  in  b.  c.  149.   (Cic.  Accui.  ii.  32.) 

Cleitonuichas  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
hBoeopliT  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
wmfA  «l^«nwv).    (Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  9*2.) 

(Fabric  BibL  Graec  iiL  p.  168 ;  Brucker,  IRst. 
P«dLLpu77I;Orelli,  OnonuTull.  ii.  pp.  1 59 J f)0 ; 

Wd.  «.  9.  KXHT6fMX0f.)  [A.  S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KXttrS/JLaxos),  a  Theban 
rtllwlH.  whow  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausanias 
M.  15  s  oomp.  Suid.  s.  r.  K\9iT6fjLaxos).  He  won 
M  prise  atOlympia  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  141. 
f^  c  316.)  Aelian  mentions  (  V,  II,  iii.  30)  his 
Hat  tempenmce,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
■taealf  in  good  condition.  [RE.] 

CIJSITO'NYMUS(KA€iT«ia;/iof),  an  historian 
•f  vneertain  date.    A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
r  on  Sybaris  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (ParalL 
,  10,  21.)     His  Trofpca,  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
i  (di0  Flmf,  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  have  been 
I  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
r  mbjectt  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
to  snbstitute  6pficiir«vy  for  rpeeyiKvy  in 
tte  puMge  in  question.  (Voss.  de  Hist,  Grate,  p. 
4ia,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  £.] 

CLEITOPHON  (KAfcro0«y),  a  Rhodian  au- 
ihir  of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
Wwiug  works  ascribed  :  I.  TaXceriKd^  a  history  of 
Ihe  Oenlt,  from  which  Plutarch  (ParaUeLMin,  15) 
^fnm  a  ttofy,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
af  a  woman  of  Ephesns,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
2.  'U^iKd^  frcm  the  tenth  book  of  which 
\  {dt  Flmv,  25.  §  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
ftr  tiw  jaondice.  3.  'IraXucd,  4.  Krio-cir,  a  work 
tm  the  origin  of  diflferent  cities  f  Plut.  de  Fluv.  6. 
f  4i\  from  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mmia  ^  Lugdonum.  (See  Vots.  <2e  Higt,  Graec. 
ff.  418,  419.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITUS  (KAciTOf).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptu^ 
■ndeied  by  Oeite.     (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

S.  A  ton  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
aiBBt  of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
ttO;  EofUth.  (uf  ^om.  p.  1780.) 

8.  A  son  of  Peisenorof  Troy,  slain  by  Tcucrus. 
(Horn.  IL  zy.  445,  &c.) 

4.  The  belored  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
t  hit  HTal  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
1  conqnered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
,  the  fiither  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
hter,  bnt  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Ajp&odite,  and  after  Sithon^s  death  she  married 
Cleita%  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
ftoB  her.  (Conon,  Narrat,  10 ;  Parthen.  ^ro/.  6) 
A.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
Us  daagfater  Chiysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Pnteni,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egypt. 
(Conon,  Aomrt.  32.)  [U  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KAfliror  or  KXwSs),  1.  Son  of 
Birdylia,  king  of  IDyria.  [See  p.  4b'3.]  In  b.  c. 
S35s,  hariag  reeeifed  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Tanlantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Oreat  The  Utter  accordingly  invaded 
bh  eomtij,  and  after  a  camniign,  in  which  the 
•d  vintage  of  the  Iflyrkms  and  their  alliet  Uy  en* 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hillK,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  tike  refuge  in  those  of 
Glaucias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams,  of- 
fered by  the  Illyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (Arr.  .^na6.  I  5,  6;  Plut. 
Alex.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  sumamed  MtAaj,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  I^nnice  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  f  jronicus,  b.  c.  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
"hfufia  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxi.  3) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  c.  330,  the  giuirds  (iraipoi)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hcpha- 
estion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  B.  c.  328,  Artabazus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Dactrin,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracanda  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  fiict  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum- 
stance wliich  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  decUring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  different  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  compariHon  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  knguage  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  {Andronu 
683,  &c.)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reapt 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  toiK-ards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seized 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xvii.  21,  57;  Wess.  ad  loc.;  Plut.  Alex.  16, 50-52 ; 
Arr.  Anah.  I  15,  iii.  1 1,  27,  iv.  8,  9 ;  Curt  iv.  13. 
$  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just.  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  tumamed 
Acvir^r  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pom^  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veteranM^nt  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterus  in  b.  c  324.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  539,  c;  AeL  T.//.  ix.  3;  Just  [xii.  12;  Arr. 
AmA,  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  ofHcer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  b.  c  323» 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinadea.  In  the  distribntion  of 
provinces  at  Tripandeisus,  &  c.  321,  ha  ob« 
tained  from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Igpdi 
and  when  Antigoniu  waa  advancing  to  ditpoji 
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him  of  it,  in  b.  c,  3lf>,  after  AutifKiter^  d«at!i,  hn 
gTi4  ri«>otit?d  the  [iriitci|al  ciiien^  and  ^bd  ikWifcy  to 
Mttcc^louLa  to  rc|wrt  the  stale  of  nfSmn  to  Poly- 
{ipoi«hon.  III  B.  c.  ^UO,  after  Poly*pt^rehon  had 
beciij  Lafik'd  ut  A[cpiLlo|M)Ii&,  he  »«iu  Cicitu*  with 
n  fleet  tu  iho  ccka&t  of  Thrace  to  prcvonl  tuiy  f'tfcc^ 
of  AntigLinut  from  paAbiitg  into  Kuroi-ic^  Aud  idno 
to  I'rti^ct  a  junction  with  Atrhidncus  wlio  Hud  nbat 
htai6idf  up  in  the  town  of  CiiiSw  [Sor  p.  3*>0,  a.J 
Niauior  heitig  neat  agAin^t  him  by  Dii»«indcr<i  a 
battle  cniupd  near  Ihe.'vnlium,  in  which  CicituA 
giuned  a  doci^^ive  victory.  But  hvA  euccfi*  nsn- 
deicd  him  over-conHdi^it^  oad^  hiiviiig  fiUuiwed  hii 
Iroopt  to  diieiuhark  and  encamp  on  Und,  ho  wu 
iiirprised  by  Antig^nus  and  >Jkranor«  and  Install 
hift  fthipi  «3cc(!pt  the  ciue  in  which  ho  wiikd  him- 
self. HAving  reached  tbfi  shone  in  aaCety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towwdt  Miioedooift,  but  mu  tkdn  by  tonie 
soldien  of  LyBimnchni,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  wny-   (Diod.  xviii.  15,  39,  52,  71)       L^^-  i*-] 

CLEMENS  (KAij^iif),  a  Gretik  hi^toriaii^  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  wlio  wrote,  according  to 
SuJilas  (s.  v.),  respcctiug  the  king«  and  emperor*  of 
Ibo  Hximaos,  a  work  to  lliemnyinus  on  the  li^iirca 
of  likocratefl  (ircpj  twv  ^lirattpdntciiv  iTxftf*^'^***')j 
and  other  treaiiJies,  Huhnk«ru  {Pni^Jl  ad  Tim. 
/tfsT.  p»  X.)  »appoM«  th;it  Suidiis  hoi  canfbuud«d 
two  diffemnt  persons,  the  historian  and  granuna- 
rion,  but  one  gupposition  iit^e nut  jtiAt  tw  prolnbki  aa 
the  other.  The  gnunmatical  works  of  Clemen i  arc 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  {».  r, 
ii^n\  and  Suidas  (f.  tfv,'HpoM^  iraAi^^oXut),  and 
the  hbtorical  onei  very  livqaeiitly  io  the  Dyuintiiie 
writers.  (Voisius,  d6  llator.  Grate*  p.  4l*(,  ed. 
WtistennAim,) 

CLEMENS  {KXiiLnti),  a  tUvc  (kf  A«ri{>pii  Postat- 
nrnsi  whoie  p«^rton  very  much  r«seiiibba  bli  maatarX 
and  who  avidled  himself  of  this  retembhmoB,  aft«r 
tho  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  aooessioii  of  Tiberius 
in  A.  D.  ]  4^  to  perHinate  the  chasscter  of  A^ppo. 
Great  nmnbors  joined  him  in  Italy;  he  was  gene- 
lully  believed  at  Home  to  be  the  grand  sod  of  Ti- 
beriui  \  and  a  fonnidahle  insurrection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberitui  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  lecrvtly.  Tlic  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  ft  public  cxt^ution^  Lut  com- 
miinded  him  to  be  alain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
pttkcc.  ThiJ  was  in  a.  n.  16.  (Tae.  Ann,  iL  &9, 
40  i  Dion  CafiP.  Kii.  16  ;  comp.  Suet.  Tik  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRl'NUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Fkviuft  Clemens,  usually  feuniaaied  Alexan- 
drinus,  in  suppr^Bcd  to  have  been  bom  at  Athens, 
though  he  sptiit  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  tliis  way  the  two  statement*  in 
which  he  is  colled  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epipb&n.  Haer,  rxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  lo 
the  study  of  philotiiphy,  and  \n&  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo- Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egj-pt, 

It  appears,  froiiL.his  own  account,  that  he  had 
vorioui  Ckristian  (mtcepton;,  of  whom  he  spenJis  tn 
terms  of  ffrcat  respect  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,      r  '  rrd  were  from  the  East     At 

length,  i-  pt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 

Giaster  o-  J^in  school  at  Aiexaadria,  to 

whose  inRUuciiuiiB  h**  listened  with  much  satia&ic- 
tion,  and  whnm  he  pri«f»d  fhr  more  highly  than  all 
"'*    ^  f  known 

*'^'"  Jiear- 
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luvounibly  inclined  towMds  It  m  mmsmmm  d 
|i<>eviou»  intiuifink  PfoWilf  lie  tel  M^  s 
Chrifetian  under  tlie  ladufiioe  si  iIm  pssaqte  d 
Puiitaenus,  though  Neonder  thioka 
After  bo  had  joined  the 
became  a  presbyter,  and 
chosen  io  be  ojsAUtjMiii  u 
In  this  hitter  c.i  nuxamd  witil'  ihs  jm 

2€'2,   when    b^  J    omI    a^Msl  ^m 

obliged  to  flee  to  Paie&tiae  in  ««tHsiyBaias  sf  t^ 
peitecttlkn  under  Ssv^nia.  ta  tlw  lii^iHHd 
Carocalk'i  m^  h*  «■«  aI  JiniialMa,  is  wk 
aXj  u^ftag  Chmtiaii*  wwf  ikaft  ■ecBMsBsd  mm 
pur  in  coniM|iteBM  of  jtt  Mbwvd  ^Mb  ik» 
aoder,  bishop  of  Jerusikfl*  wkm  mm  M  llM  Ito 
a  prisoner  Ibr  the  gospeU  iiCiMMiflnJrf  tis  te  s 
iettar  to  the  dtmdi  it  Aaiind^  itpisnMiiiii  Ito 
as  a  godly  ]niniiler»  ft  mm  hddk  iMtipas  mi  wi^ 
known,  whom  t]Mf  bod  tfnMf  mow  aii  sis 
had  congroisd  nd  MMihoiad  tiM  dmifc  «l  Omt> 
It  is  oonjectuied^  tn»t  PanttaMnnn  «ii 
turned,  after  an  absencn  of  tlint 
though  of  this  there  is 
must  have  returned  belbre  211, 
time  he  succeeded  PantaeDBo  ■•  mm 
school  Among  his  pupils  was  the  pMtmt 
Origen.  OuerilMtbiulu^  that  b«diadlDfli;li« 
it  is  bettor  to  assniiie  with  Casts  and  M^dk, 
tluit  his  death  did  Dot  take  plaes  Utl  234  Jla» 
he  flourished  under  tlM  J»Ma  «C  Bertftt  mICt 
Ricanm  19»— 217. 

It  osnnot  safely  be  qui 
held  the  fsnisiacnial  tnilbs  «f 
Dxhihited  femuM  ^i^f*  Bm  ia  Ui 
racier  tlio  philooqjfcir  fnininiMii  i, 
i^g  vatgNttt,  hb  jm^nBiiim  fisd||t» 
pemeptioD  not  dei(Mitif% ;  hm  hm  mmm 
to  spscdatioiL  An  Mleelio  !■  pbflMs|a{fW  ^ 
eagerly  sought  ibr  lao«rM#»  w^HBrstr  i 
be  obtained,  ecsmiiung  rserf  tap«  hm  dm  ^  «f 
his  own  mind^  aud  selecting  oat  J  mk  •pmm 
such  tratiis  OS  commended  iheoMditas  Sft  Iso  f^ 
ment.  **  I  espoosed,**  sa|«  his^  * 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  not  tbo  _  _ 
Epicunsan,  nor  tlutt  of  AHstotk  ;  but 
of  these  tecU  had  said  that  ivaa  At  Mi  JM,  1^ 
taught  rigfateomnsia  with  a  disiaa  and 
knowledge,  aU  t/$at  being  solaciad,  1 
phy.'*  He  is  supposed  io  haTO  Icaaad 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect.  Il«  jpsBi^aiM 
to  haT«  been  more  «tiaehed  to  pUkeoiiiiy  fkmmj 
of  the  fiith'"^'  «"^i  t^if>  execplixiii  flf  " 

In  coni,  «•  «f     "    '  " 

tainlydenr  uiL^wdovelBoaj^ 

but  runs  chi«^y  iuut  aiinute  dcteu^  whkihid^^ 
itmie  triBiug  snd  insipid,  lit  thus  mSsipsisM*^ 
the  Scnoturrs  lis  was  guided  Igf  imi^  aiiteJM 
figed  nim  dedaeod  ftom  cnmasaa  §mm*  BsfV 
sues  no  de&oita  principles  «l 
does  he  penotnio  uilo  thio 
Chntdanity.  Ills  attaiuicala  ia  pat^  "^P'* 
knowledge  could  never  liave  hmm  m%Umik9%mm 
one  doctrine  is  well  stalsd.  Ffam  1m  «s^* 
systom  of  thookgy  can  bo  pmhauL  If  w^^ 
postennii  to  fipcar  ta  tlMSt  6*  saaad  aafsiiii  • 
even  a  tucostsful  drwloDiaaii  af  |||«>  immi^ 
Christian,  mur))  uUghtsasd  mtmm  d 

the  oMi?<it<<>i^*  '  men  an  Isid  isifctf 

Ctvu  I  %  umj  W  fmdmmL 

wh<  ;<•  toiafaswaaam^ad 

syjilciu  I'l  lilt  KJki'^-* ,  iji  a  i<jt4c 
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CLEMENS. 

>  iraal  iBowafice  ihmild  be  made  for  th^ 
wad  drcniMt&iioet  of  the  writer,  the 
r  of  the  »ge  in  which  he  lived,  the  pcnons 
lar  wham  chieflj  he  wroic,  the  nifKLes  of  thought 
tlien  current,  tke  entire  circlti  of  in€uence»  by  which 
be  wM  fumnindodf  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
ricw;  but  after  *Il  deductiotm  lauch  theological 
knoflrledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him,  Tht^ 
tpeenlative  philoaopber  i%  Rtill  iDfirc  promiacnt 
loan  the  ibeologiaa — the  aUegoriser  mther  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Biye  oppeata — the  metaphy- 
iidiin  eclipiea  the  Chriatlan. 

The  workt  of  Clement  which  have  reBohfid  ob 
m  hia  Ao^of  UporprrrMis  wfk&s  'EAAniwf  or  Hor- 
iattfjf  Adtire^  to  the  €i!rt^ki  ;  TUuSayvfiu  or 
TemAef;  Sr^/iaTcTt,  or  Mitoellaniei  t  and  Tis  6 
rw^4i^vtn  JJKoiitruif  ;  Qtti»  Divas  saivetur  ?  In 
a4'iiti»n  to  theae^,  be  wrote  'T»oTVjri£fl-tii  in  eight 
booita  ;  wf  ^  Ton  nitrxt^  i.  e.  de  PasdkUe ;  rtpl 
MVptiIbs^  Le.de  J^unio  ;  wt^t  KarahoKtas,  i  e. 
St  OttneUiiion*  ;  XlporptwrtMs  fh  'Tito^p^v^  t  e. 
WtkimlatMOid  Palmtiam;  Kaytiv  'E«cirAiy(riaffTiir^f, 
fi.lb  Ckattm  Eadimiaslittui^  or  dc  Canmtihm  EocUdoM- 
«tf  riiy  Tlpa^T7i¥  *AfiMS,  On  tko  Prr^Aot 
-wtpl  Upot^Us  and  "Opat  l^ttu^pot.  If  the 
ba  tha  aMue  a*  the  Adttmbrtttiones 
i  ^  Cuuodorea,  aa  it  probable,  varioui 
I  m  them  Me  preaerved  and  may  be  aeen 
in  Pottcr't  edition.  Perimpi  the  iK\oyal  iK  rwv 
vpo^rijc^r,  whkh  are  akcj  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  ft  part  of  the  vwormtwfftis.  Among 
Uie  ^BgmeDta  printed  in  the  same  editinu  are 
atao  iit  Ti^F  Bti^6Tov  noX  rijf  di«roAtid;f  KoKov- 

4wfr«^ftai,  L  t.  extnwta  from  the  writingi  of  Theo- 
dotna  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental)  relating  to 
tka  tiaiaa  of  Valentinna.  Whether  thcae  excerpia 
wmn  really  madie  by  Clement  admita  of  doubt, 
ih»Hgk  Sylbarg  reotarkathat  the  it  vie  and  phmie- 
4lofj  leaemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
Thie  ^agmentt  of  hit  lott  worka  kiivi  been  indus- 
tfiiMiBly  ooUecied  by  Potter,  in  the  aeeoiid  Tohiroe 
oC  hia  odition  of  Clcnient*a  workt ;  but  Fabriciua, 
At  die  end  of  hi  a  iceoud  volnme  of  tho  works  of 
Mippoiytna,  pabliftlaod  mma  of  ihe  fragments  more 
Mly»  flJoc^  with  several  pot  found  in  Pottf*r\  edi- 
iipii.  Them  are  al«o  fh^i;tDent9  in  the  fhUio(k* 
,  of  Qalland*  In  vArioiia  pjirts  of  hi»  wriiiogt 
at  apaaka  of  other  wurki  which  he  had 
I  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  vol,  it 
|04dw) 

I  tluM  principal  worka  oonatitute  parts  of  a 
Id  ih6  iii/rtaiaifj  Adiirtti  hii  deaign  waa 
I  dia  Heatheni  and  to  convert  them  to 
1 1  expotea  the  imparittoa  of  poly- 
iMittraited  with  the  ipirituidity  of  Chria- 
litjr,  and  demooftmtea  the  luperiority  of  the 
jie!  to  the  pbiloaophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
•hewing,  that  it  tfffi^tuaJly  puriltea  the  motivea 
and  elevate*  the  chatacter.  The  Poedagoyw  taket 
vp  the  new  eoDvert  at  tho  point  to  which  he  is 
'  to  h»ve  been  brought  by  the  bortatorj' 
,  ftod  fitmitbea  hini  with  rulf^s  for  the  rcgu- 
of  hk  Goadact  lu  the  drat  chi^)ter  he 
I  what  be  mewia  by  the  i^rax  PtfedityeffHe,'— 
floa  who  iM^aela  ehildren,  leading  them  np  to 
iBftnKood  through  the  patfaa  of  truth.  I'hia  pre^ 
ciptar  ta  none  other  IliJUi  J^mm  Chrut,  and  the 
wldnn  vhflin  lie  tndua  yp  are  simple,  sincere 
Tht  Uthof  goes  iulo  mtnutioe  and 
of  dwelling  upon   great 


prpc<»pts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  circum- 
stances. I'he  Stronmt^M  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probtibly  the  last  book  did  not  proived  from 
Clemout  himielf.  The  tr<»iti««  is  rambling  and 
discureive,  without  syitein,  order,  or  method,  hut 
contains  muck  valuable  infjnn4itii»n  on  nmnj  points 
of  antiquity,  jxirticularly  the  hibtory  of  philowiphy. 
The  principcij  inlommlion  respecting  Egyptmn 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  iifth  book  of  tliia 
work  of  Ckment,  J  lis  obj«ct  waa  to  dehneate  in  ii 
the  perfect  Christian  or  GnotHc^  after  be  bad  been 
instructed  by  the  Teoiyhcr  and  tlmt  pre[jared  for  su- 
blime tpoculations  in  philofioplty  and  llieology.  The 
eighth  book  ia  a  treatise  on  logic,  fto  tlint  the  ori^oal 
eeems  to  have  been  lost,  and  tliis  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however^  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  thot  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  rls  6  aai^ifUBfos  ts  practical^ 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  pur- 
ticalarly  erpoaed.  It  has  the  appeomncc  of  « 
homily.  His  flypottfpomt  in  eight  books  (i>irorv- 
wdtrtis^  translated  adwmlmtiioms  by  Cosaiodoma) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebit]a(//M<.  Ecd.  i v.  1 4)1, 
A  Bumnmry  exp'iaiiion  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photiua  gives  a  moat  luihivourable  account  of  it* 
affirming  thnt  it  contained  many  j^buloos  and  im- 
pioua  notions  similar  to  those  of  tho  Gnostic 
heretica.  But  at  tlie  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
theae  OMmatroits  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
oeedod  froni  Cbmeat,  as  there  ia  nothing  aimiUir 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  worka.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement V 
works: — Viciorii,  Florentiae,  1550,  hU  Oraece. 
Thii  19  the  editio  prineeps,  Frid.  Svlbiirgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 15S2,  foL  Or.  ct  LaL  Horvctu  '^Pro- 
trGptiL'ua  et  Poedagc^gus,*"  et  Stroszoc  libri  viii. 
'VStromaliun."  Florent.  1551,  foL  Lat  Herreti, 
^  Pro4iciit]ieiU|  Pfeedagogiia,  et  Stromata,*'  Biafl. 
I55t£,  fol  and  I5«$,  «£,  Paris,  1 572  and  ISSO,  foL 
in  the  Biblioiheca  Patrom,  vol  Ui.  1677,  foL  Lngd. 
Syiborgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  DaL  1616,  foL  Or;  «* 
LaL;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeua  at  Paris,  1629,  fol.,  Paris,  1641, 
foL  and  Colon.  1608,  fol.  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715^ 
hi  2  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.;  this  edition  is  incomp<i»- 
bly  the  best     Obcrthiir,  Wirceb.  irSB—BS,  8vot 

3  vok  Gr.  et  LaL     KloUs,  Lip*-  1830— vl4,  8vo, 

4  vola.  Graeoe.  A,  B.  Cailleau,  in  the  **  CuUce- 
tio  selects  SS.  Ecclesiao  Patrum,''  Paris,  1U27 
&Cf  voL  iv.  8vo.  Lat.  The  trenttse  ^^qtiit 
IHvoa  sftlvetar"  waa  published  in  Greek  and  Id^tAOt 
with  a  cominentar)^  by  ScgaAT,  Tmj.  1016,  Svout 
and  in  Latiu  ly  Dr.  IL  Olahauaen,  Ueg^om.  iBSIt 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Puedagogus,  was  published  in  Grei^ 
and  Latin  by  Piper«  doetting.  18155,  6vo« 

(See  Ia*  Nourry*5  Af^rotitM  ad  BiU.  evodbb 
PiUrwti,  Pari*,  ITOa,  foL  lib.  ul ;  P.  H.  de  GreoH 
Dn  Clem,  Akraudr.  IMtp,  Ufootng.  18a«,  8vi>, ; 
H.  E.  R  Goerike,  Commmi.  Uutor.  H  Tkaotoff,  da 
Schitia,  quas  AUtomdrifU  jHoruiLif  CWerie^un,  Halae^ 
1824-25,  Svo.;  Mntter,  Bmii  kidar.  mr  VBodB 
d'AUmmdrk^  P^ria,  1820,  2  voli.  8to.  ;  Red^pafi^ 
aing,  l^yasfi,  Benn,  1841,  Svo.;  Ne«iid«r,  JM 
Fidk  €fmomo9fiit§  Idta*^  fua  od  m  imtdeem  tdi/m  md 
PkUom^Mam  rtftratvr  nUume 
OememikAkA^  Heidetb.  IBIU  Bvttu; 
GeifcL  d*r  Vkri^  iUHffvm  und  Kiftik^.  I  :i, 
burg,  1827,  Uvo.;  Querike,  Um^hntk  dtr  Kirektm 
tjeschkhk,  fun/k  Akjk^ft^  2  vola,  lialk»  IIUS!*  dn.1 
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Banr,  Die  CkruiiJuJi6  Gnmi$,  Tiibuig.  183a,  Cvo, ; 
Dahne,  Dt  yv^^n  U^mrntiM  AU'^,  IlnK  i»3l,!JT0.; 
Bfk.  KAjti^u  Accomttt  of  the  Wriiingx  and  Opi^hns  of 
CUmaii  of  Al«randriay  London,  1835*  8vo« ;  Da- 
vidson V  Sacred  Utrmenrmlics,  Kdinh,  1843,  Ova; 
Cave's  flistoria  LUemria^  Lond*  WjJIK,  fol.;  Gkse- 
hf*  Teai-h(Hik  rf  Etsylmtuttiodl  llUtfjjy^  tratiKtate<) 
by  Cunningham,  Philadclph.  l«3(j,  3  voU.  8vo. 
ToL  i- :  Euseb.  Ifiator.  Eivir^,  lib,  V.  <?t  yI,  «^d, 
Ileinidien,  lU'J7— 30,  Lip^.)  fS.  D.] 

CLEMI:NS  ARRETrxOS,  iimanofSunaKv 
rial  rank,  conntvteii  by  in:irria|j;e  with  Utp  family 
of  Vc&pasiun^,  and  an  itLCtinnte  frit-ud  of  DamitiAn, 
Wtti  appoiiiLod  by  Muciainife  praefecl  of  the  pm<"to- 
rian  guards  in  a.  d.  7<^  a  dignity  which  bift  fathi-r 
bad  fonnerly  held  under  tlaligula.  (Tnc.  Ann,  iv. 
fi8.)  ClomenB  ptx»biibly  did  not  hold  thiicommnnd 
long,  and  the  nppointtnetii  of  ^Iiicianiu  mar  have 
been  nsgitrdcd  &a  altogether  roid,  aa  Suetoniaa 
says  (7*^.  6),  tbat  Titus  wa*  the  lirst  *f'iinlor  who 
w*w  praefect  of  the  pnietorinns  tb«  office  ^x'inp  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight  Not  with  Btanding, 
liowcYcf,  the  frieiidnhip  of  DomiiiAQ  with  Clemeni, 
he  was  one  of  the  victiina  of  the  cruelty  of  thia 
eniperor  when  he  ascended  the  throoo.  (Suot» 
JJom.  U.) 

CLEMKNS,  A'TRTITS,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny T  who  has  addressed  two  of  biM  letters  to  him. 
{EfKi.  10,  \y,±) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  bronght  to  trial 
about  A.  D«  105,  for  bavinjar  enpouAed  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  hiniftclf  with  nucb  dignity  and 
freedonu  that  «Serernft»  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  lifts  but  allowed  him  to  tvtoin  liftif 
of  bis  property.    (l>''jn  Ca««,  \%k\\.  f).| 

CLEMENS,  T.  KLA'VIUS,  was  couiin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  cotjinl- 
thip,  A«B.  95,  and  mnrried  Doniitillo,  also  a  relation 
of  Uomitian*  Hi*  father  wo.^  Flarius  Sahinits  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vvspiislan,  and  his 
brother  FLivius  Sabinus,  who  wa*  put  lo  death  by 
iKimitian.  (Suet,  Domit,  10,)  L><imitinn  had  de*- 
lined  the  son*  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names  bad  called 
one  Vegpa«iat}  and  the  other  Oondtiaji ;  but  ho  sub- 
sequently put  Clcmpus  to  death  duriiig  the  consul' 
ship  of  the  latter.  (Suc?t  iJomiL  15,)  Dion  Cas&iua 
i&ya  (Ir^'ii.  1 4),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  atheiim^  for  which,  he  adds,  many  otfaeni 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewiih  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  fuustt  imply  that  he  bad  become  a 
Christian  j  and  for  the  sonK*  rcarHun  liin  wif<"  vm^ 
banished  to  Pandaiaria  by  IXnnitiati,  {Conip.  Phi 
lc>§ir.  ApfilL  Tiii.  Ifi;  Euteb.  //*  E,  iit.  14;  Hie- 
ronym.  Kp.  27.)  To  this  Cltrmetis  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at 
Home,  on  the  CaeTtan  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
baye  been  btilU  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
althoagh  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  rrcrnt, 
though  yery  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  17-5 
OBdrdinal  Annibid  Albani  found  uiidt^r  ibis  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  is  de^cribfd  in  a  work  called  'J\  Fiavii 
fJUtnentii  J'iri  i.\mfHlari»  ti  Afuftyru  Tumulm 
i/l$tAfmttis^  Urbiuo,  17'i7*  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Uie  Corinthiaus. 
[Clbmkn^  RoM^NCf^.J  [aE.L.CJ 

CLEMENS*  PACTUMEIUS^o  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of   Pomponiui, 
*_  fc.        ^^^  mentions  him  as  if   ho  were  no 
d  citeSf  on  bis  authority,  a 


r.    lira 


tution  of  the  CfUMTor 
Clemens  aiebat  imtMntorapi  Mtmmamm  vmm^ 
tul^ae,**  (Dig.  40.  tk  7.  i.  2L  f  I.)  TW  mm 
Antoninns  is  ejccectlingly  amb^inamiav  sa  it  biA^ 
to  Pint,  Marctu,  L.  Vems  Comoieiitt,  C^noi^ 
Gela,  Dtndumenus,  and  Ebgabilaa ;  Intl  s  lb 
compilationi  of  Justiniaii,  tho  namo  AatoBBiv 
without  addition^  re&n  eitber  to  (  anKaUsi  IL  Jb^ 
relias,  or  Pins — usually  to  tbe  l&fU ;  to  IJb 
If  aaed  by  a  jurist  who  liy«i  carlkr 
and  not  earlier  than  Manrns  t  t^  thm  ihifi,  if  md 
by  a  jurist  who  was  11  '     Pink  IfiiBa^ 

R.  H,  G.  i.  p.  184,  n  \  fvoWyAMB 

Piua,  of  whom  Pacttii: .  .  ,.^m»  mm  la«^ 

posed  to  have  been  a  eoot^inpoFaffj.       [J.  T,Q) 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUa,  v«a  " 
Rome  at  the  end  of  tile  first 
probibly  the  same  as  the  Cl«iiinit  'wIm  fit 
Paul  mentiona  {Phil,  iy.  3)  aa  ooa  of  *MsAAv 
workers,  whoso  names  are  in  tho  Itaok  sf  Uk* 
To  Clement  am  aacrilied  two  vcpiiitl»a 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  ait^  hnA 
genuinev  the  first  certainly  ao*  Trom  tka  m^  ii 
the  si'cond,  Neander  {Kirekt^kgmtfk.  tk.  f^l^ 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  s**! 
on  epistle.  The  first  waa  oecaJnono4  Iqr 
sinns  which  distracted  the  Ch«fdl  of 
where  certain  ofetUytcfa  ba^ 
pnaed.  The  exriorLtttiona  to  unity  anr  «Mb«rf  If 
examples  from  Scripture,  aud  in  addkiaB  li  llv 
aiic  mentiened  the  martjrdotua  of  iSt.  Fei9  mi  % 
Paul  Of  the  btter  it  is  Miid.  that  bo  «wi  M^ 
ripfia  T^s  9wf««»f— a  paaaogr  wkkh  hm  \tmwm' 
sidened  to  favour  the  fuppoaitioii  tlMI  lla^^ 
executjed  the  intention  of  vialUfig  8fii%  alii  I* 
mentions,  /ifoiH.  Xf*  34, 

The  epistle  teetna  to  contain  an  lai^atlHlfei^ 
poltitlon  (§  40,  &c,).  In  th«»e  chay^fi  kmk 
denly  introduced,  in  the  midst  oflifa^ioilaiii^ 
tiotis,  n  hi>>ourci1  roniporison  btftw««a  IfciJiili 
priesthood  nnd  Chn^tian  miuiatry*  indlfcalfc^ 
of  the  former  is  imnAfetred  l4i  the  litlrr    Hi 


style  of  »{ieaking  Hiynuni  in  itsrlf  «f  alwr^ 
and  is  oppoM*d  to  the  rest  of  lh«  epiatlr,  atttf 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  church  and  m  <tfaa  i 
their  simplest  form  and  relatione*  Tlit 
tone  of  both  epistles  b  meelt,  ptouj^  and! 
though  they  are  not  lre«  from  tSsM  tcnifli^^ 
find  types  in  greater  nnmbrT  tlmrt  ^^rtAf^ 
Scripture  warrants,  t»  ' 
to  so  eitmvagant  a  hi 

,  ry  our  rvdpiopika  ^kai^ 
Chnstv  blood.  In  the  midst  oC  inoch  llalbiV 
and  good  we  ait»  turimM^  to  had  tbo  Ubl*  i#  ^ 
phoenijc  adduced  in  suppon  of  Iba  tomtmtam^ 
the  body. 

Ai  one  of  th^  -■-'-'  --'^'tr«i  apoitfaKal  IAa 
the  uuthority  ol  i  '.  ahsaldr  \mMmm^ 

authenticity  of  i  k«  of  tka  KcvTS^ 

ment.  The  pan«  ut  ii  i»  whtck  b*  ibIh*  m  ^ 
gosfieU  of  bsL  ALitthvw  and  Su  Ladbi^  lbs  ifi^ 
of  St.  James,  th«  £r«t  of  Su  Pptcr«  md,  wmeii 
St.  Paul,  while  from  th«  epistW  to  ib» 
he  quotes  to  oiWn,  that  by  aotna  lla 
has  been  attribuu^d  to  bint.  Twa 
quoted  (I  i  4(i,  and  ii.  §  4)  with 
yijpCkM'rm^  whicli  do  not  occur  \tk  gciiflgii  «• 
also  find  referiMic4<  to  tho  abocr^rpba)  \mk»  if  W^ 
dom       '  ^    '  tFi ;  a  tntdmaoBf^f  qssvimi^  i 


CLEMENS. 
Ix-tw^r^n  otir  liOrd  and  St  Peter;  nni!  a 
r  is  pircMi  from  the  tpurioiisgoapcl  to  the  Kgyp- 
(^pt  ii,  §  r2;  comp,  Clem.  Alex.  Stmm,  uh 
i<6.>*)  The  genuinenu«  of  the  Homily  or  2iid 
*t,!e  u  dcnii^  hy  Jerome  (OUaL  c.  15)  and 
Lotiui  {BUd,  Cod.  113),  ttnd  it  is  not  qaoted  by 
an  J  author  cftrh'er  thati  Euiebiuj*  Be«ido5  these 
mniicf  two  other  letters  were  preienred  as  Clc- 
fiKst^i  iQ  the  Syrian  church,  and  puhlinhed  by 
Wetsiein  lo  the  appendix  to  hU  editiun  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are  chiefly  ot'tupied  by 
tbe  pfaitet  of  celibacy,  and  it  thi'refore  leemii  a 
Cmt  gnmnd  of  sufpiaon  against  them  that  they 
mft  DoC  qtioted  before  the  fotirth  ccntnry^  though, 
6001  the  Ascetic  di«pofitioQ  preralent  in  the  North 
Alnicsn  and  other  VVe«tem  chufches,  it  secoiH 
Vttfik*^  thAt  no  one  Rhonld  ever  b&v^  aopealed  to 
I  authority.  Other  writingt  are  alio  falucly 
1  to  Clement*  Such  are  ihe  ileeor/ft»/wMe« 
jiTen  to  the  work  from  the  L^iliii  trnmlii- 

Eraffinai),  which  purport  to  contain  a  hi*- 

^  of  Clement  bimeclf^  who  it  represented  as  a 
E  of  St«  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  rceo^ 
r  hm  Cather,  whom  he  hud  lost.  Of  this  there 
miveiiieiit  dlitioii  by  Gen»dr»rr  in  his  IJMo- 
Piatwum  £!aei£$iftjdiMrt/nt  Lattnorum  gt^ftUa, 
J  and  BniuelSf  J837.)  The  collecdon  of 
iolical  CoDftitutionji  ii  also  attributed  to  Cte- 
,  though  certainly  without  foundation ^  ai  they 
§K  plainly  a  collection  of  the  cccleRinstical  mlc«  of 
fuioiu  tiniei  and  placet.  (See  Kmbbe,  Uebi^r  den 
C^wprtmff  tmd  inkaU  4er  Apostoi,  Canwiiiuticwn^ 
1639.)  I^utly^  we  may  just  mention  the  Oernm- 
iJBirj, — homiliea  of  a  JudaijEing  tendency,  and 
a«rfi^>o«ed  by  Neander  {Geacti»cke  EfUivick^lMmh  &c. 
pi  3tJ7)  to' be  written  by  a  lucrober  of  the  Ebio- 
liitiah  MKt. 

true  pnrticulari  of  Ot-mcntV  life  ore  quite 
Tillemont  {McmoiniHj  ii.  p.  H7)  siip- 
\  he  wa*  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  cpi»tle  it 
Jy  written  by  u  Gentile.     Hence  ftome  con- 
I  with  Flaviuii  Clemenf  who  wai  martyred 
It  is  lupposed,  that  Trajan  ba- 
nt to  the  CherKHiese,  where  he  itif- 
Varioui  dates  an*  giren  for  the 
'Bpiatie.     Grabo  {$)}le.  J'atr.  t  p*  254)  has 
I  a.  D.  6B,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
r  and  St.  Paul ;  while  othcra  prefer  JU  D. 
I  Domitian^a  pcrfccutioo, 
/rtlei  wt-re  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
i  Toang,  the  kmg\  librarian,  from  the  Codt^x 
ndrinua,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  .ip- 
l  (the  second  only  as  a  fragment )»  and  which 
aent  by  Cyrillut  Lucaris,   patriarch  of 
«ntinnp1«>,  to  Chariet  h     They  were  repub- 
by  F.  Iloui»  provost  of  Eton,  in  1  fi.SO ;  hy 
'*  *(op  of  Oxford,  in  W}9  \    Coteleriua,  at 
,  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1(>99;  Wotfcon, 
dgc,  1718;   Oalland,  at  Venice,  1765  j 
al  Ojcford,  in  18.38;   and    by  Hefele, 
^f},  lH3d«     Most  of  the  abore  editions 
he  works  of  other  fathers  also.     Of  the 
littiocui  (extv  Hefele*s  is  the  best,  and  has  been 

fvpnbliabed  in    '  -    ' '  nfU3)  in  a  convenient 

mnm^  with  an  u,  by  Mr.  Gri-nfell,  one 

!i  umtUfn  '  ;  The  beet  KngU^ih  tmn&" 

ia  that  01   Ciie^uliier  (Cambridge,  tU33), 

]  on  n  pff^rifnji  tmnslation  made  bv  Arch- 

■" [aE-UC] 

I!  K'NTIUa,  a  Bomnn  jurist, 

Juliauus,  whom  he  once  cite* 


CLEOBirLUS. 


7nd 


^bitn  1 


Bviyrda 
epiatle. 


by  Ibe  ejcpres-sion  Julinnus  rtoj/er.  (Dig.  20.  tit  (». 
s.  (1,)  FrtJin  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  waa  a  pujJil 
of  Julian ua,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  IcgnU 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit,  7.  a.  5.)  He  pro* 
bably  therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  iigreeraent  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  persmn  as  Pactuuieiui 
Clpmens,  and  that  bis  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
PaeturueiuB  Clcinpnfi^  but  thia  is  not  likely.  No 
juxibt  is  mentioned  in  the  Diji^est  liy  the  imme 
Clemens  simply,  but,  as  if  vxpresHly  for  the  Kake 
of  distinction,  wo  have  always  either  Terrntiui 
Clemens  or  Pocturacias  Clemens.  Terentiu*  i«  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist.  He  wrote  a  treaiiac  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppnea,  with  the  title  **  Ad  Leptw 
Libri  XX,,"  and  U  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  BluniL'^s  hypoihe&ift,  to  the 
ciusxis  et/td!rt/i>),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  They 
arc  explained  by  Heinecciui  in  hit  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaca.  [Comp.. 

ClBMKNS  PACTUJ«JttL'8,J  [J.  T.  O.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  perftonificatjon  of  Clemency^ 
was  wofBhipp«l  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  8he  had  then  tern- 
plea  and  altJirs^  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  eciins,  holding  a  (latera  in  her  right,  and  a 
hmce  in  her  left  hand.  (Chiudian,  JM  Laud^  Stit^ 
ii.  6,  &c. ;  Stat.  Tiwh.  xii.  481,  &c;  comp.  Jlirt, 
Mtfihai.  BUihrhndi,  ii.  p.  113.)  [i-S-J 

CLEOBIS.     IBiTON.] 

CLKOBULPNE  {KAtogwXiwj),  c«lled  also 
CLE0BULE;NE  and  CLKOOU'LE  (KAtofow- 
AifiTT,  KAfo^ovAij),  wns  daughter  to  Cleubutus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  n 
Corinth  urn  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  wo 
I  earn  that  her  father  called  her  Etunetts,  while 
others  gare  her  the  name  which  marks  her  rehicioa 
to  Clivibulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin* 
gui«>^hcd  for  her  moral  as  well  ai  her  intellectual 
ij^iuilities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verM,  is  particularljr 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  weU-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [CtKoBtiLift^],  as 
well  ai  that  on  tlie  cupping-ghiAa,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  phiy^of  Crattnu% 
called  KArefouAZpo^  and  appansntly  bariag  w 
ference  to  her,  is  raeuiioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Plut» 
de  lyth.  Orac,  14,  Oonv»  rii.  Sufh  3;  Diog.  Laert. 
i.  89  J  Mcnag.  ml  toe.  ;  Clem.  AJex.  Strom.  ivA9t 
Siiid.  9.  f.%  Kh*o€ovKiyn  ;  Ariit,  liiurL  iii.  2.  §  12 ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  171,  b,,  X,  p.  448,  c, ;  CaAaub.  ad  /oe.; 
Fabric.  Mf*f.  Grwe,  ii  pp.  1J7,  P21,  654;  Mei- 
neke^  IJisi*  Crit*  Com.  Graec^  p.  277.)  Cleobulino 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thalea  (Dic^. 
Laert.  I  22)  [E.  E.) 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KAfiffoiiXtfi),  o&e  of  theSeireii 
Sagea,  was  son  of  Evngt^raa  and  &  citiaoii  of  Litw 
das  in  lihodes,  for  Duria  seems  to  stand  aloae  iti 
stating  tliat  he  was  a  Cariao.  (D)og,  Laert,  L  89 ; 
Stfab.  xiv,  p.  655,)  He  waa  a  contemporary  of 
Soloira,  and  nmtt  have  lived  at  Wit  aa  kte  aa 
a.  c  5C0  (the  date  of  the  uaurpalion  of  Peiaia- 
tmtuN),  if  tlie  lelt<T  prescr  ' 'I  •-  T^=' -trnes  I^aer- 
tius  is  genuine,  whith  purp<-r  en  written 

by  Cleobulus  to  Sulon«  invi'.  >  ;     Liadus,  M 

a  plaee  of  n?fuge  from  the  tytajit.  In  the  mtut 
letter  Lindu»  i*  m#ntionMl  m  li«injr  nnder  dJenMH 
cmtic   g^v,  *        i"  '      ■         "\ 

(.V/f.>/7i,  i 
diauK|  mid  i  ...»»v,.  y,    >,.  .-i ,  4^.1.,^^.  .^^  ^i-uu,^ 
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him  m  a.  tyrant.  These  itatemenita  may,  however, 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  have  belli,  as 
a/<rvM*''Kt»i,  an  authority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election,  (Ariit.  J*oiit.  iiL  14,  15,  ad  Jim. 
It.  10,  ed,  Bekk.)  Alucb  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cleobfiluft  U  aaid  to  hiire  been  derired  from  Egypt 
He  virrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(ypi^vs)  in  tutbc.  Diogenes  Laertius  ftUo  aacribet 
to  him  the  ioicHption  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  other*  to  have 
been  the  author  (eomp.  Pkit  Phatdr.  p.  '2tJ4),  nad 
the  riddle  on  the  year  (err  6  rarrf^  irai3f  i  hk 
ZwH^KO^  r,  T.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Geohuline.  He  is  said  to  hare  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  bATc  been  greatly  dlstln^ 
goiahed  for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  B.-iying«  nre  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
\o^tX^ — Jf?*^  iTiiiraiirl^fU'  rd^  bvyccripai^  irapBitfovf 
uiv  rrji¥  i^Kutkny,  r^  Si  ipp^vrlv  ywaiitaf^ — shews 
him  to  hare  had  irorthicar  news  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  genemlly  preroleat ;  while  that  be 
aded  on  them  is  clear  from  the  chamcter  of  his 
dftnghter.  (Diog.  Loert  i  8£»— 93  ;  Suid.  $.  r. 
KAt^fon^or ;  ClefiL  Alex.  Strom.  114;  Fubric 
Bifd.  Omtc  ik  pp.  117»  12  U  654;  comp.  Dk4.  o/ 
dm.  s.  0.  XrXcSdrta.)  [E.  £.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  {KXrSeouXof),  cphor  with 
Xenares  at  Sparta  B.  a  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  neaee  of  Nicios.  To  this  peace  tbey  were 
luwCtle,  aod  signdicod  their  ephomlty  by  an  In- 
trigtie  with  the  Boeotians  and  CorinthiAn*,  with 
the  purpois  of  foRQtng  anew  the  l^acedaemo- 
nian  teogue  io  as  to  Include  the  AfgiTcs,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  wis  the  main  ob«tAcle  in  the 
wav  of  the  wmr- party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc,  v.  36— 
^0  [A.H.C.J 

CLFO'CHARES  (KKtoxd^f),  a  Greek  orator 
•f  Myrleia  in  BHhynin,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Demochores  and  the  philosopher  Aroeiilaa, 
tftwtirds  the  close  of  the  thiM  century  B.C.  Th« 
chief  pttSBtage  relating  to  hiin  is  in  Rutilius  Lupos, 
r/«  I*\ffur.  SenirnU  p.  1»  .%  whore  a  Vai  of  his  ora- 
tions is  giTBD.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric :  a  wodt 
in  which  be  compnivd  the  styles  of  laocmiet  and 
Deoiotthcnes,  and  loid  that  the  fbnner  lesemblcd 
an  athlete,  the  Utiter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tiiBfl.  fCod.  176,  p.  121,  h.9,  ed,  Bekker.J  The 
BHBiark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
qI  Mocedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
h.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo- Plutarch 
{lif  V'k.  X  Or.  Tiii.  2.%  p.  845,  t,).  The  obvjouji 
expUiuition  is,  ihiU  Cleochares  inseited  the  obsei^ 
Ttitiou  in  his  work  as  huTtng  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  hu  orations  are  extant  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
M6;  IHog.  Laert  ir.  4i;  Kulinken,  ad  Rt^. 
tup.  l.  p.  5,  &c.,  and  IIUL  Cni.  Or,  Ur.  63,  pp. 
185,  186  ;  Wettcrmaan,  Ck^u  dvr  liendUamimi 
m  aritekmlund^  §76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KAf^prfwi),  on  Athenian, 
herald  of  tlie  IVIysteriea,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  retttmed  to  Athens  with  Thmi|bolui.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychio,  b*  c.  404,  beiug  reainrk- 
iible  for  a  very  powerful  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  liod  fought  on  the  side  of  llie 
Thirty,  calling  on  thcra  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  on  eiid  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen-  //*//,  u.  4.  §§  20^'i20  Hi*  peison 
waa  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
father  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (i^cM.  lild), 
who  makes  Kunpide*  propose  to  fit  on  tW  daidif 
Cijicaias  by  way  of  wing*  to  CL^ocrititi,  and  send 


CLBOMACIIUS- 
thetD  np  into  the  air  iopHLbcr  Ia  si|aiii  vli^ 
into  the  eyc-t  of  tlie  Spat^nit  Tbe  «l&ar  p^^ 
also  iQ  which  AriaioBbuMS  iwtrtkaa  bin  (Jib, 
are),  may  peibipa  bt  Ml  txpUiBsd  •»  «i  sIIhm 
to  his  stature.    7 See  SehoL  mi  Iq&)        [E.  £.) 

CLEOE>AEUS  (KAs^oi^fX  m  Ml  d  lit 
Heradeid  Hyliin,  who  waa  n  wmmbihIU  as  ki 
fiaher  in  hii  attoopt  to  aoiinmt  PiiltfaHMBi.  k 
after  limoi  be  had  a  Imiiwii  at  8|Mlk  (Afdbi 
tL  8,  §  2 ;  Pans.  til.  15.  |  7.)  [U  &| 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  (KAaA^ 
Mi£Ax<")i  *>t  historiaa  of  latacaftvo  4iA^  fia 
wrote  a  history  of  tba  Je«r«,  to  wycb  «9  M 
reference  made  by  Alesa]]4cr  Poljbattav  m  •  ^ 
snge  qnot4!d  from  the  Utter  bj  Joaepbafc  {jkLV 
15.)  Tbename  of  Maldnia  ia  «M  tobtrfii 
some  meaning  in  Syriae  aa  thai  of  ClaiAiHV  k 
Greek.  pi  &l 

CLEODE'MUS  {VixMyn^\  fW  «ae  i  • 
physician  introdiioed  hj  Plutarck  bs  bis  St^m 
Sf^fimkm  Cmvimm  (cl  1 0,  ed.  TmiM^).  aad  m*4 
to  have  naed  cupping  moam  fctfoently  tkui  i^ 
other  pbysidaa  M  bia  ag«^  and  to  bas*  hm^ 
that  remedy  into  great  renafta  hj  bia  csHi^li,  li 
the  tir^t  cen  turr  oAer  Cbrvl*  f  W.  A»  Ol) 

CLEOETAS  (KXsofrar),  a  satlpliir  ^  W^ 
tect,  ceJebrated  for  the  slolfttl  omalraMliBa  4  if 
&^tni  or  itartiog^plaea  in  tlie  sfeodiaM  otObii^ 
(PHitis.  yn.  20.  $  7.)  U«  waa tbe  oatbat  d*\mm 
ttatue  of  a  waniof  whkh  axislad  oft  tbe  isipu* 
of  Athenj  at  the  tisna  of  Pansaaiaa  (t  S4  \l\ 
As  bo  wna  tbe  Mtt  and  isthor  of  an  ^ 
(Visconti,  Owwrtsi  dwraw. 
Thiersch  {Epaekim  dL  BUd.  Km 
imd  &il%  {Coial.^,  \ht)  reckon  1 
Sicyonian  artistii  among  whom  / 
ther  of  Qinaehas,  it  a  c 
him  theaafore  to  01.  61.  'Bat  Ikia  k  a  i 

error,  oa  may  be  seen  by  compoiisw  taa  %. , 

of  Paasania*  (ri.  3.  $  4«  ^i*  '-  $  Uv  i*^  iS  b 
highly  probable  that  Cleoetaa  araa  an  . 
His  name  occurs  (OL86)  in  wak  UMcdip 
which  we  leani,  thai  be  waa  ona  af  PbaiiM*«^ 
tanta,  that  hearmmpanind  hk  i 
and  that  thus  be  cama  to  oonatnct  tbe  I 
(Miill^r,  dt  Pkidia,  i.  13  £  fiockb,  Cbrp.  J 
GtQt^  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  237,  804  i  ScMta.  k  J^\ 
JiArbud^  /ikr  phiLdogiti^  182a«  ^  H;  Anm^ 
Ai-tijic^  tifjtiMt  GratcioA  UwammK  fw  :21>    (Lir4 

CLEO'MACHUS  (]CA«^x««).  I.  Uisi^ 
posed  that  thea^  waa  a  tiagie  pool  el  likaffa 
contempomry  with  Ciatkiaa ;  liot  ikn  mk  k 
little  doubt  that  tbe  paHagea  of  Oniin«  m  mkk 
this  notion  is  (biuidad  (c^  Jlle^  itr.  ^  IH  C) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gaaupipaa^  tkt  eoa  «f  Gb»^ 
maehua,  arul  that  fur  r^  KAMi^iknp  oi  i  Kis^ 
fiaxof  we  oiight  to  itad  t^  KAe^rfQev  aal  i  89Mr 
ttdxov.  (Beigk,  ndi^,  Comu  jiU.  ^  IX  ^i 
Meineke,  Fr^.  Chm,  Ofwt,  iL  ja.  2«-4I; 
GNaaiPi'ira*)  Of  Cl«<ninrbiUH  iba  faW  d  Ika^ 
bippus^  nothing  is  known.  unleM  ba  bi  Ihe^v 
us  the  lyric  port  mentiooed  baWae. 

2.  Of  MognesU,  a  lytk  fati»  ma  ii  iiii 
boxer«  but  hjtvittg  Mtn  tielandw  &  |pf^  be  1^ 
voted  hmuelf  to  the  coiupuaitieci  of  pesM  af  a  «a| 
licentious  chamcter.  (btrab.  xIt*  |w  448^  T^B^ 
de  AffirtM^  p.  34.)  Pcoai  tba  wmmtk^ 
meter  between  his  l^lij  and  tbai  eC  i 
it  might  be  '  ' 
the  fiitbar  of  6! 
among  the 
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CLEOMBROTUS. 

Vfty  that,  if  he  adheret  in  this  case  to  his  usual 
pcactioe  of  giving  the  names  in  chronological  order, 
this  Cleoinachiu  would  £iil  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Qnesippns.  His  name  was  given  to  a 
xmneij  of  the  Ionic  a  Majore  metre.  (Hephaebtion, 
zL  pu  62,  ed.  Gaisfbcd.)  [P.  S.] 

CLECXMBROTUS  ( Kkf6fiSpinos ),  son  of 
Anaxandridf,  king  of  SfMrta,  brother  of  Dorieus 
and  Leonidaa,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenea. 
^Uero^  T.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Thcrmopjlae,  B.C  480,  for  Plcistarchua,  infimt 
■on  of  Leonidas,  and  in  Uiis  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponi^an  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Sokunis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthnms.  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  ^ring,  till  deserted  for  the 
cmnmencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther Cleambrotus  was  this  second  time  engaged  iu 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
picsMOD  of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  **  that  he  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  conscqueuoe  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.'* 
Yet  the  date  of  that  edipse,  Oct.  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  480  (thus  MUller, 
I^roitffom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero- 
dstns  Tery  fiirourable  to  Thirlwairs  hypothesis, 
aeoordiug  to  which,  with  Clinton  (F.  H.  iL  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  {Hut.  of  Greece^  iL  p. 
&^)  He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pausanias, 
who  snoceeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicomedes. 
(Thnc  i.  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLfiCVMBROTUS  I.  (KAc<^/(«poror),  the  2ard 
lung  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
PaosaniasL  He  succeeded  his  brother  Agxsipolis 
L  in  the  year  380  B.  &,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
Afler  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  the  domina- 
Uon  of  Sparta  [Pblopidas],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  378,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
taen  days  in  the  Theban  territory  without  doing 
m/nj  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
dfUM  as  harmost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  home 
fans  amy  suffered  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
eondnct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entnisted  to  the  other  king,  Agbsilaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  iUiiess  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
again  effected  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Ctthaoron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfac- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
{Chabeus;  Pollis.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phocis,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
haus,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  mareh  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epamiaondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  inarched  down 
npon  Creusis,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  o(  Lcuctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  battle,  though  he  wu.h  saiK'rior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reiniiided  him 
of  the  suspiciims  he  had  iN-forc  incurred  hy  his 
ft>niwr  ilowQcM  to  act  again&t  the  Thcbaus,  and 
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warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tus of  rashness  in  fighting,  Cicero  (Qf.  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  the  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminundas  ;  PelopidakJ 
he  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  IHodorus,  his  &11  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thiebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Agbsjpolis  II.     (Xen.  /leU,  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 

59,  vi.  1.  §  1,  c.  4.  §  15 ;  Plut.  Prfqp.  13,  20-23, 
Affe*.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51—55  ;  Pans.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii.  G.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2—4  ;  Mauso,  SfMrta,  iil  1. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  sou-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  1 1.,  iu  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  b.  c.  On 
the  return  of  Iieonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240  B.  c.  [Agis  IV'.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  £sther  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Aubsipolis  III.  (Plut  AyUt  11,  16 
— 18  ;  Pans.  iii.  6 ;  PoIyb.iv.  35 ;  Manso,^rta, 
UL  1,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  (KA^JM^fHrroj),  an  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambrada,  who  is  said  to 
hare  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  H-all,  after 
reading  the  Phaedom  of  Plato ;  not  that  he  had  any 
sufferings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.     (Callimach.  Epigr» 

60,  ap.  Brunck,  AnaL  I  pw  474,  Jacobs,  L  pw  226 ; 
Agath.  Schol.  Ep,  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Bninck,  AnaLuL 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lucian,  Phiiap.  1 ;  Cic. 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  Tuk.  i.  34 ;  Augustin.  tU  Orv. 
Dei,  I  22  i  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec,  iii.  p.  168.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.   (PhaedoHy  2,  p.  59,  c.)       [P.  S.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAfo^i^iIs)*  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomedes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  &  c.  4 1 6.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  b.  c.  404.  (Thuc  v.  84,  &G. ;  Xen. 
JltlL  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider's  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  {ad  Xen.  I.e.)  is  inadmissibk!.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  ( KA(o/4if8i}s ),  of  the  isUmd 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vL  9) 
and  Plutareh  (/^oia.  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend : — In  OL  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus,  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ('EAAavoSixcu)  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgmce,  ho  rcturn<*d  to  Asty- 
palaea, and  there  in  his  frenzy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  rouf  of  a  bt>ys*  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  iu  it  Ix^neath  the  ruins. 
The  Astyiialaeaus  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  uf  Atliena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  purnuers  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces ;  but  no 
Cleomeiles  was  there.  They  stMit  accordingly  to 
consult  tlie  Delphic  oracle,  and  ri'cvived  the  £Uow« 
ing  answer : — 
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"Ttrraros  i^ptitav  KAco/xq8i7y  *A0TviraAa(cJf, 

•Ov  bwrlais  riftaff  tis  firiKfTi  ^yrtrdt'  iSvra.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  {KK9owffir\i\  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  in  two  books  on  the  Circidar  Theory  of  the 
Htaxxfdy  Bodies  {KvK\ucris  S€<aplas  Mrrniptw 
BiSKia  8^0).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
»ystcm  of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedes  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  treats  of  the  universe  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
carlh  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gives  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon*s  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  st/nodical  revolution  about  the 
earth ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vcsse^  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses {<id  Jill.),  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modem,  but  particularly  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  ns  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  have  lived  before^ 
or  at  least  not  n>uch  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
be  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant.  It  seems,  also,  from  the  coger- 
ness  with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus,  which 
Bi>ems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  behig  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Letronne  (Journal  tie* 
i&SuruMX,  1821,  p.  712)  argues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almagett  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  lirst  time  in  his  O/Vuv.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
Idngituile  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
stjir  Aldiibaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  tliun  a.  d.  18().  Hiccioli  (Alimnj.  AW.  vol. 
i.  |>p.  xxxii.  and  30 7)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  tlie  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
PoMeidiinius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  A.  D.  WJd. 

A  tieatihfi  on  ArUhtiietic  and  another  on  the 
Sj.htu,  attiil'Utfd  to  a  Clcumcdco,  aiv  baid  to  exi^t 
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in  MS.  Vossias  (de  Nat  ArL  p.  lM,k)cmo> 
tures  that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  00  ffntmrnki 
attributed  to  Cleonidcs  or  Eudid.  [Eoclbbm.] 

The  KvicXiici)  %mpia  ww  first  printed  ia  Uia 
by  Qeo.  Valla,  Yen.  1498,  fioL;  inQnekVyC» 
rad  Neoborios,  Paris,  1539 ;  in  Or.  and  htL  wtk 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfenr,  IfcudyL  IMS^ 
4to.  Tha  two  latest  editions  an  hj  Jams  BAi, 
with  Balfoar^s  commentary^  Ac,  Lofrd.  BsL  1831, 
8vo.,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832,  tn.  (a 
reprint  of  Bake*s  text,  with  select  notes). 

(EMambre,  Hist,  ds  VAainm,  Andtmme^  vol  i 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  HitL  Aatrrm.  p.  152;  Vms. 
de  Nat  ^r<.  p.  117,  a. ;  Fabric.  BAL  Grmt.  if. 
p.  41.)  [W.F.ai 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KAee#i/rff),  16th  kis^  if 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  bom  to  AnaiaiwtiMts 
by  his  second  wife,  prerioas  to  the  birth  ky  kit 
first  of  Dorieus,  Leonidaa,  and  GkeahsolBi 
[ANAXAN0BIDK8.]  He  aoeordingly,  ea  hit  fe> 
therms  death,  soeceeded,  not  later  it  would  turn 
than  519  b.  c,  and  reigned  for  a  period  cf  39 
years.    (Clinton,  F. //.  iL  dl  208.) 

In  B.  c.  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Ch— sa 
that  the  Plataeons  applied  when  Sparta,  dediBaf 
to  assist  them,  recommended  *1Iimm^  with  Aibesk 
(Herod,  vi  lOa)  And  not  much  kler,  theviA 
of  Moeandrius  occurred,  who  had  heoi  kft  ii 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  Mjptnla^ 
but  hod  afterwards  been  diiren  oat  hj  ths  Fe^ 
sions  with  Syloson.  Moeandrina  twioo  or  tlnos 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  kd  dw  way  Is 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  {' 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  < 
pressing  his  admiration,  begged  he 
them.  Cleomenes  refused;  and  at  hut,  k 
for  his  own  or  his  citizens*  weakneso,  went  Is  lbs 
ephors  and  got  an  order  fi>r  the  ataaagjB^  deyi^ 
ture.  (Herod,  iii.  14a) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  fcras  by 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  firam  AAtmt 
and  not  long  after  he  took  port  in  the  stn^ggls  b^ 
tween  Cleisthenes  and  the  aristocimtical  psitrrf 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  oiden,  poislrf 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the  expukion  of  aH  whs 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cyioik  He  W> 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  fenm^ 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Com- 
cil  of  500  a  body  of  300  portkans  of  Is^emo.  Ikt 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  oocmied  the  scs^ 
polis  with  his  friends,  he  was  here  besieged,  sal 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditions,  kariag  ki 
allies  to  their  fiite.  In  shame  and  anger  hem* 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forees,  sadsiC 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusio,  however,  vka 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthiam  » 
fused  to  proceed ;  their  exampk  was  foUowed  by 
his  brother-king  Demaratus ;  and  on  thk  the  sibs 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes,  wilhdtrv. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  k  lekltd  ts 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  la- 
pie,  from  which  Dorians  were  excluded,  sad  ts 
have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Spaito  • 
variety  of  oracles  predictive  of  his  oouatryli  koat 
relations  with  Athens ;  and  their  oonlenl%  ssyi 
Herodotus,  induced  the  abortive  attempt  whcb 
the  Spartans  mode  soon  after  to  restore  the  IrmaKy 
of  Hippias.    (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  89^1.) 

In  oOO,  Sparta  was  visited  bv  Arist^gons.  s 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  IcmiaaL  H' 
brazen  uuip  iind  his  accompanying  1 
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>  bar*  had  considexable  effect  on  Cleomenes. 
■nded  three  days  to  consider;  then  en- 
how  fiir  WM  Susa  from  the  sea.*^  Arista- 
got  his  diplomacy  and  said,  **  three  months* 
**  Hu  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
ras  however  in  snppliaut^s  attire  hurried 
him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin- 
h  ten,  and  mounting  at  kst  to  fifty  talents. 
Bd  that  Geomenes  had  his  daughter  Gorgo, 
•igfat  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
mint  she  broke  in,  and  said  *^  Father,  go 
r  he  will  do  you  harm.**  And  Cleomenes 
recorercd  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
tL  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Oorgo,  his 
Id,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
Leonidas :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
wooden  writing-tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
1  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
1  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
«ni  of  the  intended  invauon.  (Herod.  viL 

>]  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
id  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
ed  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
Heomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
d  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  as  hostages. 
M  Demaratus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
WDi  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
9  ledst  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
Boe  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cleo- 
stomed  unsucoessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
li  Leotychidet,  and  effected  his  colleagne*s 
m.  [Dbmaratus.]  (Herod.  vL  49 — 66.) 
I  took  Leotychides  with  him  back  to  Aegi- 
ed  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  ^e 
f  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
lie  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
e  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
eposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
lequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
r.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
»dia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
idians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  ro- 
ll impunity.  He  did  not  nowever  long  sur^ 
nealf.  He  was  seized  with  raving  madness, 
bed  his  staff  in  every  one*s  &ce  whom  he 
id  at  hst  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
.  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  bv 
{ieetraxof£*6t»y)  his  whole  body  over  with 
rod.  vi.  73—75.) 

sadness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
ne  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
I,  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
i  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis,  where  he  laid  waste 
of  sacred  hind  (the  Orif(is\  or  again  at 
the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo- 
Invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
lie  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
»  stratagem  the  whole  Argive  forces,  and 
a  huge  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
iero  Argus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  from 
(iige  on  false  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Juno,  and  whipping  her  priestess  fur  op- 
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posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  orade  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  fly  rp  '£68<{^),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  depriveid  Argos 
of  6000  citizens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  exphination  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lesiUa.  (Pans.  iL  20.  $  7;  Pint  Afor.  p.  245 ;  Poly- 
aen.  viiL  33 ;  Suidas.f.r.TcA^(riAAa.)  [Tblbsilul] 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  givet 
an  oracle  seeming  to  re£Br  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtfiiL  Pausanias, 
(iiu  4.  $$  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
reign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thiriwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod.  viL  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  B.  c. 

The  life  of  Cleomenes,  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  fiither  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  Uttle 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  wero 
at  first  half  inclined  to  pat  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Doriens,  and  wno  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  (t^iro/iopT^cpos),  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  ia 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  favour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Comp.  MUller,  Z)or. 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  a.  c.  510,  and  pw  425,  note  z.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes.  (Ly$istr.  272.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEO'MENES  IL,  the  25th  kmg  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Geombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  IL,  whom  he  no- 
ceeded  in  &  c.  370.  He  died  in  b.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cleonj-mus.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Areas,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arxus  I. ; 
CLSONYMU&]  (Diod.  XX.  29;  Plut.  ^yw,  8; 
Pans.  L  1 3.  $  3,  ill  6.  $  1 ;  Manso,  Sparioj  iii.  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248  :  Diod.  xv.  60,  oontradicU 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenea  reignedp 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinto%  Fati.  ii.  pp. 
213,  214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEC/MENES  III.,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  B.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  was 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
family  the  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
of  Agia,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  simpUdt/ 
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of  life  he  was  not  inferior  to  Agia,  but  superior  to 
him  in  energj,  and  less  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes,  who 
Tisited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesicleia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  (Either,  whom  he  succeeded  (a  c.  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form; but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  which  was  proved  by  the  refusal  of 
Xcnares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  seize 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tcgea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  comiived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it, 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategos,  at  last  perceived 
the  djinger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  b.  c,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seized  the  little  town  of 
Bt^lbiiia,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  cbimcd  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  got  possesjuon  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  posso$;sion  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  toAMas,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
wliithor  he  bid  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  **  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbiua,**  was  the  n-ply. 
**  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objoction,"  retorted 
Cleomenes,  **  tell  us  why  you  t»v>k  with  you  lights 
an«l  scaling  lad<lcrs."  By  this  corre>pondence 
Anilus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.     The 
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Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  vci«  atidiei  vch 
the  important  advantage  which  ther  hmi  gauW 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbim ;  Mid  Ciemwntu  vi* 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  thvM  huadied  Ibot  114 
a  few  hone,  was  recalled  hj  the  ^ihon.  Hit 
bock  was  no  sooner  tnraed  than  Antas  wntti 
Caphyae,  near  Orehomena^  The  Ephers  mmt- 
diately  tent  back  CleoineDea,  who  took  Mecfayinis, 
and  made  an  incnnion  into  the  temtoriMaf  Aifn 
About  this  tune  Aristomachiia  sacce tided  Amus 
as  strategos  of  the  Achaean  leagoe  (in  Hay,  ^, 
B.  c),  and  to  this  period  pethapa  ihanhi  be  nSan4 
the  dechuration  of  war  against  Cleomenes  b«  tSr 
council  of  the  Aehaeans,  which  ia  mentisBed  it 
Polybius.  Aristomachns  collected  an  amj  M 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horae,  with  which  hf'ui 
Cleomenes  near  Palantiom  ;  and,  thoagh  the  han 
had  only  5000  men,  thej  were  so  eager  and  knv« 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Ariatomachas  ta  drdis* 
battle.  The  fiict  is,  that  the  Aehaeans  were  nrwr 
a  warlike  people,  and  Anitna  was  v«rrjr  prolnkfj 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Aehaeans  wcr  m 
match  for  5000  Spartans.  But  the  monl  cftd  of 
this  affiiir  was  worth  more  than  a  victorj  ts  Geo- 
menes.  In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  heeawftm- 
tegos,  and  led  the  Achaean  ferees  ^gaiast  EK 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid^aiCln- 
menes  met  Aratns  on  his  retom,  at  the  ftii  if 
Mount  Lycaeura,  in  the  territory  of  MtpkfJm, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter,  ft  vai  at 
first  reported  that  Aratns  was  killed ;  hat  he  kal 
only  fled ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  amj,  k 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  sisanlt^  and  luih 
tionized  its  constitution  hy  "*^Vt"g  the  ■rtscd 
citizens.  The  efiect  of  this  change  was  the  fans- 
tion  of  an  Adiaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  epea  ileps 
against  the  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  hut  beass^ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  them ;  they  were  however  id  s& 
ficult  position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  in  tSr 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleomenes  at  the  head  ^  kit 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  mailed  Htr 
Agis.  Secret  assassination  might  hava  ben  ev- 
ployed — and  when  was  n  Spartan  ephor  kan!  ti 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ? — but  then  tbrr 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  earning  «■> 
the  Tvar,  and  Sparta  must  have  fidlen  into  thepouM 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaeu  kapv. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advanivr  ^^ 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  trace  with  ti* 
Aehaeans.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  10.)  Cleomrot*  d«« 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  against  thrx. 
These  measures  are  differently  representvd  Vj 
Phylarchus,  the  paneg}'rist  of  (*loomenes«  vh^ 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  h.ivc  f<^vfd,  »ai 
by  Polybius  and  Pausniiias,  who  followed  -liar-» 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  -Ick 
his  infftnt  son,  Eurydamidas,  yvaa  K-ft  in  the  hnt<c* 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis;  and  Ait*hidanin«,  trr 
bnither  of  Agis,  fled  into  Meii*enia,  arroidiiif  ^ 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  hvm  the  nan.- 
of  the  casts  is  far  more  probable  than  the  atrvci 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii.  1.  §  3),  that  .Knhy 
damns  fled  at  a  later  period,  throngh  fear  of  t'V^ 
menes.  Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  r, 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  t«Oi.  acc«»r*iL: 
to  PauKinias  (ii.  9.  §  1),  at  the  in«s^r.-c  ■■' 
Clfouiones.  The  fiilsity  of  thi%  Li*t  statPtwi  t  » 
pn)ved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  wW)  n-^'r 
upsires  Cleomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  »hf  w  }■  ■ 
recklrsbly  he  ^»ab  abused  hy  some  of  the  Achana 
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ttaitj.  Archidaxniu  had  thas  become  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  was 
incited  bj  Cleomenes  to  return ;  but  no  sooner 
hmd  he  tet  fioot  in  Sparta  than  he  was  assassinated. 
This  crime  also  is  charged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybins. 
The  truth  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  every 
ciictuustance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  ererything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephon  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
■Hodation  of  Aichidamns  in  his  councils.  Cleo- 
nenes,  it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime : 
hot  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  npon  the  Ephors  waa  not  yet  come;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
■abmitted  to  incor  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
ment On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesicleia,  who 
even  went  so  &r  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
ihtu  gamed,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
tho  war ;  he  took  Leuctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
▼ictory  over  Aratns  beneaUi  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
mpetnosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
hattle.  The  conduct  of  Antus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achoeans  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
tiiis  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long^herished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (a  c.  2*26 — 225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  fether-in-hiw, 
Megistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seized  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Heraea  and  Asea,  threw  supplies 
into  Oichomenus,  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
heing  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
ilso  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agi%  Cleo- 
menei  met  with  no  further  resistance.  He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephorate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  newdirision  of  the  lands,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
raising  to  the  full  firanchise  the  most  deserving  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it  He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.  In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
losopher Sphaerus.  The  Kne  of  the  Proclidae 
lN.'ing  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Euclcidus  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdouL  In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Achaeanf  sad  Cleomenes  for  the  suprc* 
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macy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  the  Cleomenie 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  b.  c.  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentence : — **  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  cS  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Geomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved."  {HUiory  <f  Romcy  iv. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  SelUsia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  citizens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonua,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  En- 
ergetes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Energetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king*s  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c.  221 — 220.)  His  reign 
lasted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pan- 
sanias  (iii  6.  §  5)  as  the  kst  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet  He  was  the  last  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopoemen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  C^aom,^  Arat, ;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  Ac. ; 
Droysen,  Geschickte  der  HeUeiwrnrnMy  voL  ii.  bk.  ii. 
c  4  ;  Manso,  Sparia^  vol.  iii.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KAfo^t^s),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  fiunily  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoonax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(&  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iii.  26,  and  Schol) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  II.,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  IIL,  a.  c.  219.   (Polyb.  iv.  35. 

§  12  ;  AGB81P0L1N  III.,  ClBOMBROTUS  II.)  [P.S.] 

CLEOMENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  (v6fws)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (b.  a 
331.)  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  say  that  Alex^ 
ander  made  him  satrap  of  Eg}'pt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Arrian  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
diflUculty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  al^ 
Egypt  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exercised  bis  office  solely  for  his  own  ad^-ontage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  com,  which  wot 
kss  severs  in  Egypt  than  in  tha  Mi 
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oounlrtCA,  he  nt  fir«t  forkid  iu  exportation  from 
Kgypt ;  but,  whcjj  the  nomarchi  reprpflcnted  to  him 
thivt  lhi»  mcoaure  prt- vented  them  from  raiaiug  the 
proper  amount  of  tribiiic,  he  pennitled  tbe  oxpor- 
tatiou  of  the  com,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  e:iport 
duty.  On  another  occa&ion^  when  the  price  of 
corn  wiu  ten  d^u:hmaf^  Ck'omencf  bought  it  ap 
Olid  sold  U  at  32  dnu:hmufl;  and  in  oihir  way*  hie 
interfered  i^ith  the  mitrketA  for  his  own  gain*  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  hia  «oldiera  of  a 
ntontira  pay  in  the  year,  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  lie  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Conoput,  then  the  chiHf  emporium 
of  Egjpt,  that  he  mast  remove  them  to  the  nevir 
city*  To  avert  tuch  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
aum  of  money ;  but,  aa  the  building  of  Alexandria 
ndvaoced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
uoput  a  large  lum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  antl  thui  he  got  on  excuse  for  removing  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  mperttitiaiii  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  cFOOodilei  to  be  de- 
stroyed} but,  in  oonflidemtion  of  all  tlie  money 
which  the  priestA  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  anirmdA,  he  revoked  his 
order*  On  another  occa&ion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  tnfonucd  tbem  that  the  reOgious  cstablislmient 
viras  too  ezpeniire,  atid  must  be  reduced ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  tite  temples  ; 
and  he  ihmi  left  them  uudifcturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (a  c.  3^3)  be  wrote  to  Cleo* 
menes,  commimding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
snleridid  monument  to  Uephaestion,  and  promised 
lliAt,  if  this  work  were  zealously  performed,  he 
Wti^ultl  overlook  hia  miscunduct. 

In  the  diHtribution  of  Alexaiider''s  empire,  after 
bin  death,  Cleomenes  waa  left  in  Egypt  as  by  parch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  liim  to  death  on  the  sus* 
picion  of  his  lavouriiig  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  oitise,  of  this  act  w^s,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasure*  of  Cleomenes, 
w'hkh  amounted  to  UUOO  talents.  ( Arrian,  Analt, 
iii  5,  vii.  2$;  Arrian, ap.  Vh<4.  Cod» 9*j,  p,  t>9,  a,  34, 
ed<  Ik'kker  ;  Dejtippui,  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  t)2,  p.  64,  a. 
^4  ;  Justin.  liii.  4.  §  11 ;  Q.  CufL  iv,  sa.  §  5  i 
Pseud-Aristot  Oecon*  iL  d4|  40 ;  Dera.  r.  Dii> 
nf//iitjd.  p.  P258  i  Pans.  i.  6.  §  3;  Diod.  xvili.  14 ; 
Droysen,  GesckitMii  ALex*  pp,  216,  b\^%  Nachfotg, 
pp.41,  128.)  [P.  a] 

CLKO'MENES,  literary.  L  A  rhapsodist, 
wliu  rtM:tted  the  KaBap^ial  of  Enipedocles  at  the 
Olympic  games.     (A then,  xiv,  p.  ti'.IO,  d.) 

2»  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithynimbic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionides  (.'\then.  xiv.  p.  G3H,  e»),  and  by 
ArikU^pIianeB,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  {Xulitt, 
3J2,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Kpicntti^s  mentiom  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletu^i.  and  l^myuthius.  (Atben. 
xiv.  p.  6115,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  tix  his  date  iu  the  ktter  part  of  the  ttfth 
century  B*  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
Metmger.   (Athen,  ix.  p,  402,  a.) 

3.  A  c^Tiic  philoMpher,  the  disciple  of  MetrocJes, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (nai3a7^i«t<St),  whkb 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  7.%  9h}. 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 
(Clom,  Alex.  Stmm,  I  p.  129.)  Pcrlmps  he  wns 
th«t  same  as  the  philosophir.  [ P.  S.] 

CL£O^M£N^S  (KAca|U<Viis),   the  xiamo  of  a 
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physician  introdnaMl  by  Ptutoieh  IB  Hi 
(vL  8.  §  .S.  ed.  Taachi),)  m  fliiriaf  liia 

the  Tin ^  '  -^-di^Mi 

in  til.  St.      iw.^a] 

CL  r,r  ■■Jaiiarirly 

Pliny  (xzxvi  i.  §  iO)  as  llie  anther  of  a  p«^  4 
the  Thespiades,  or  Musea,  wlucli  w«s  jjhmi  If 
Asinius  PoUio  in  bis  buildings  ad  RfiOMiy  F^i^ 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hilL  Thas  «1ig[,  «fts 
does  not  appear  to  Lave  enjoyed 
witb  tbe  ancientv  is  particukxiy  ' 
betaiuse  one  of  the  most  ex^aisila  sa 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  hia  iiiiBiia  ill  ibt 
inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

KA£OMENHX  AnOAAOAItfOT 
AeHNAtOa  EQAEZEN. 
This  itischption,  which  baa  be«tt 
eonildeied  aa  a  loodeni  impositson* 
Ftoireiitine  critici,  who  a-ould  Urn  Imi«« 
greater  master  for  their  admired 
both  the  father  and  tbe  native  town  «C 
and  the  letter  d  gives  Ukewisa  mn 
of  what  we  should  have  guened  feam  tha  tktft^m 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  via  mhMiwtt  la  t^^ 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  atiU  mmxn  al  his  ip. 
Mammius  brought  the  abore'iiMnsitiiMiBd  p^tfid 
t)ie  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Bonie;  uid  DnnM 
must  therefore  have  lived  ^/twndaiaalr  lo  a.  ^  )4l, 
tbe  date  of  the  destftiction  of  CoriuiL  Ths  liB- 
tifid  statue  of  Venus  is  rvidcntly  at  UMta  d 
the  Coidian  statue  of  Piaxild«a;  mA  JM^ 
opinion  is  very  probabk,  that  ClMOkaBa  tnrfti 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  «f  iJiW  gPHi  «tiA. 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  thia  a^fMSifl^ 
have  lived  between  B*c.  3G3  (the  aga  sf  Plulllbl) 
and  D.C  14(}* 

Now,  there  is  another  dm^mamak  ih^mAmd 
a  much  admired  but  lather  liflsleaa  tCtfaa  ta  ika 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  AMPa  «l  Qth 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  fimdalHik 
It  represents  a  lUunan  orator,  irjth  the  ri||ht  hmi 
lifted,  and,  aa  the  attHhute  of  m  tartk  aft  iht  fcH 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Memuy.  Thtm  tkainAM 
colls  himself 
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noiH^£N. 

He  was  therefore  distinct  from  lh«  tDo  of  A 
dorus,  but  probably  his  son  ;  for  tha  ttasaa  of 
mcnes  is  so  very  rare  at  Athcaia^  tJhalL  ••  mm 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleouietiea  to  hafc  ha* 
his  lather;  and  nothing  waa  man  fowaiaB  mwk 
ancient  ortiftts  than  that  the  aoa  folfewvd  lAi 
£atherV  profes&ioo*  But  it  ia  quite  lOfnMli 
th&t  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  baa*  Wtdt  lie 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  itma  oC  a  god  hilva  lii 
wars  against  Alucedonia  had  boaught  tW  fU^ 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  ClswaiaDBflaA 
thcrefoi«  have  exercised  his  art  sofaMRfw^t  li 
a  c.  200,  probably  Mihsfoueiiay  ta  tka  iMi  d 
Cynoseephoiae,  We  Baay  therefure  |iiasi  Ute  ftAi* 
about  IL  c  220. 

Another  work  ia  also  inkcfibc*!  with  the 
of  C^leom^oea,  taunelyt  a. 
of  very  good  worknuu: 
Atceste,  beariog   the  iik^criuuou 
Enoi£L    But  we  ate  not  Jm  H 
it  is  to  be  refoiTcd  10  the  Uicr^  er  la  tf^  a^  m 
to  a  third  and  mom  ncciift  m 
published  by  Raaiit-Btfdlgttgw  {Mt 
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pi.  %iw,  p.  130,)  Thfi  ins<*riptioii«  of  four 
i  tUft  foUection  of  WiUoii  tluuAe  nrc  of  a 
doubtful  description.    (ViHCoiitli  Otfutrr^t  di^ 
,  voL  ill.  p»  11  ;    Thiersch,  I:^pod^nt  p.  '288, 
ic)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES  (KAfo^trrTtfBTjy).  1.  The 
•ixlh  of  the  fiunilj  of  the  Aftclcpindoe,  the  ion  of 
^Brwimtt  I.  and  the  Either  of  Theodonis  L,  who 
^pe«l  prttliaHly  in  the  tenili  cento ry  u.  c  (Jo. 
HbtCiM,  CkH'yiL  Hint.  155,  iu  Fftbric.  liiU,  Grace, 
^k  sdi.  pL  eeO,  rd.  vet.) 

^*  2.  Tht  tenth  in  dt»*c«nt  from  Aeicniapiui,  the 
■on  of  kiDg^  Crisamif*  11.,  and  the  father  of  Ttico- 
donii  II.,  vrho  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  ccn- 
tOTf  &  c  (Paeti  E^ht.  ad  Artax.^  in  Hippocr, 
€pm,  Tol.  iii.  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEON  (KXiiap),  the  son  of  CleJif^tjetuAj  shortly 
mfWr  the  death  of  PericleR,  tucceetluiir,  it  ia  idd 
(ArittdpH.  Et/uiL  l.'iO^atKl  SthoL),  Kwcmtea  tha  flaji- 
•eUer,  and  Lyfticleft  the  kheep-dcakr^  became  the 
moat  tnuted  and  popular  of  the  people's  favoaritea,. 
and  for  aboat  vtx  yean  of  the  Peiopnnneaian  war 
(b.  a  428 — 42*2)  may  be  n»gardcd  as  the  head  of 
thmptrtj  opupoaed  to  peace. 

H«  liekiDgird  by  birth  to  the  middlinf^  classes, 
mnd  wat  brought  up  to  the  tmde  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  dnubtfnl  j  he 
•B«ina  Cftrly  to  hare  betaken  him»elf  to  a  more 
IncntiTf  profettion  in  polities.  He  became  knovm 
at  the  Tciy  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  dayt 
of  P^riclea  were  annoyed  by  hi&  impertinence. 
Hermippat^  in  a  frairment  of  a  comedy  probably 
Represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
^Wttiei^  cpeakt  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor 
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The  foUcming  'vvint<«r  Tiiimasked  his  holdost  eae* 
my.  At  the  city  Dionyfeia,  B.C.  i'2f>,  in  the  pre- 
seooe  of  the  nomerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
■tales,  Aristophanes  represented  his** Babylonians.** 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,,  if  net  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon;  and  be  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  autlior  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasU  spetik  of  it  as  directed  against  bis  title  to  the 
frajichise  (^tfias  -y/xi^rj),  but  it  certainly  also  as« 
Bailed  him  for  inaaiting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  iu  subjects,  ( Aristoph.  Adtam,  377, 502.) 
About  the  ucae  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter^a  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself,  by  means  of  a  com* 
bi nation  among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (tho 
'Imrfrf),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  exinicted  on 
false  prctenocafrom  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph, 
ArJtam.  6, eoRipi.  SchoU  whi>  refers  to  TheoponipiifiJ 
Thirl  wall,  surely  by  an  oversight*  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights.  {HuL  of 
Gnrece^  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  42.1  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  at 
before  the  potent  favourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposal*  for  peace,  after 
tlie  commi?nc£<ment  of  the  blockade  of  liercitizenp  in 
the  island  of  Spbacteria.  There  was  considfmbb 
elevation  at  th^ir  success  prevalent  among  the  Alhe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  wrll  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail^  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countr)'menli 
hy  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  {STjx^^h  presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
KAlW^  ap.  Plut.  Prr.  33).    And  according 'Bhe  surrender,  first  of  aU,  of  the  blockaded  party 

with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoratioa  in  ex* 
change  for  them  of  the  losses  of  b,  c.  44.%  Nisaea* 
Pegne,  Troezen,  ojid  Achaia.  Stich  cot^cessiont  it 
was  beyond  SiKu-ta^s  power  to  make  good  ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  havn 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  hnvo 
commissioners  appointed  them  for  private  discus- 
sion, be  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  tlio 
negoiiatioii  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  _ 
feued  to  regard  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.    (Thuc.  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundneia 
of  h  i  s  poii  cy.  Win  ter  was  approaching,  the  blockaill 
daily  growing  more  difficulti,  and  escape  dail; 
easier;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securt 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to 
strongly  against  him,  who  bad  induced  the  rejec* 
tion  of  those  safe  offers.  Oeon,  with  the  true 
demagogue^  tact  of  catching  the  fSoeltng  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  fiike  report*  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap* 
pointed  himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  fbtr 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  bis  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding*  that  if  ho  had  been  g^ 
neral,  he  would  have  done  it  bcforou  ISiciai,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  ad  vantage  of  % 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  tha  p«opl% 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  ondar  no  ic^ 
traint,  but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and 
the  attempt  What  follows  is  highly  ch 
istic,  Cleon,  not  baring  a  thought  that  the  timui' 
Nidas  was  r«illy  vcnttuing  so  unprecedented  ft 
slept  pro^e«ed  hia  ms^mmoanodf  hot  on  iaodiiig 


I 


to  Idomencus  (t/W.  35)  Clenn^s  name  waa  attach- 
ed to  the  aceuntioQ,  to  which  in  the  oiisories 
of  the  Mwond  year  Periclei  was  obliged  to  give 
-sraj.  Cleon  at  this  lime  waa,  we  must  suppose, 
m  Tiolent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
tisking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
hara  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general, 

tn  427  the  snbmi«Kion  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
bim  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
Citahliahed  ^rly  as  demagogue,  (r^  drf^^  -roftd 
waA^  iit  ry  ritM  wiOawrorof^  Thnc.  iii.  3fi.)  The 
ddiberatioDi  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
dilional  surrender  of  these  revolted  allios  endetl  m 
ika  adontion  of  his  motion,^  that  the  adult  males 
dumld  be  put  to  df^th,  the  women  and  child  rem 
•old  lor  ihivei.  The  morrow,  however,  brouj^ht  a 
cocyUr  mind  ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  rrcon- 
nderation  it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  ^leeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
rydidea  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doiibtleta  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  speaker,  but  at  tho  same  time  considerable  nc> 
quajntance  with  his  own  view  of  CleonV  position 
atid  character.  We  see  plainly  the  elfort  to  keep 
up  a  rrputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
coansellor;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  liidle 
firom  the  people  his  slavery  to  them  i  the  nnscru- 
puhnu  use  of  cklumuy  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  •*  The  pe<iple  were  only  shewing 
(what  be  himself  bad  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  gofemlng,  by  giving  way  to  a  s^niiment^d 
iinbBiine»sliike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
«ldted  il,  they  were*  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
ttoMtr  ( Thtie.  iii.  :tC— 4!;.) 
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BL  c  144,  ili«  ytam*  to  hare  vikh**!!  t.>  piam  ca 

the  tbroTMy  bat  iraa  preT«ii«!  Lr  :c*  aci:«u::a  rf 

b*r  brother,  Phrtcon  or  Ererzetes  11.  fPi#>=T 

VI  1. 1,  to  whom  the  crown  and  r.er  haa-i  were  ziT*c_ 

Her  wm  wa»  murdered  by  Phj^con  oe  tie  dij  of  I'le 

Burriai^  aDd  the  wu  looc  divorc^  to  cake  waj 

for  her  cwn  dacahter  by  h*r  f-.m-tr  carTiaj*.    On 

PhytcoD**  letirin^  to  Cypm^  to  aroil  t^e  hatred 

which  bU  tyranny  had  caate^I,  the  v/lUited  the  aid 

of  her  fon-in-law,   iMmetru   Nica^ir,   krzi?  of  ^  heneli  pec  u  d'ASa  bj  l. 

Syria,  ajj^Dnt  h:s  expect^  aiuick,  o5&r:r.g  the  |  her  cvecc  B.C.  8;^.     (Ji 

crown  of  Ksrypt  as  an  indacement.     D^iri::^  the 

periM  of  Phy«con'ft  Toloritary  exil^f,  ibe  lo^t  another 

ton  fby  her  marriaae  with  him),  whom  Phyieon 

barljaroujkly  murdered  T^r  the  exprew  porpoee  of 

dittre^ftirig  her,  and  sent  her  his  mangled  limba.  in 

Thyevtean  iiuhlon,  on  her  birth-day.     Soon  after 

thit,  the  was  obli^  to  take  refuge  with  Desne- 

triai,  fearin;;  the  return  of  Phyicon,  who,  however. 

•uspended  hi*  hostilities  againat  her.  on  Alexander, 


Vi  atniivt  ae  cidtf^  ftjisBT  VI IL  Laihyre«.M 
»•»  nxn  ytnaZied  xa.  tibes.  vi  «spei  hia.  aM  B3*c 
rwa  ir  a«  yMcr^r  aoc  A>xaader.  her  fiiTocr.:* 
:'  Pa=&.  -rii.  7  ^  x&d  even  «est  in  army  agaioft  Lv 
zzjTu  »  Cjzn^  wi::b«r  &«  h^  ded,  aod  psi  :e 
d^ri  :^  rizttsal  w^  o.^  ■  TiA^dgd  it  for  aiion.-j 
h.a  u  eiCA9«  aLr«.  Tes;i=«d  a:  her  cr3*.i:.. 
AJexasfisr  ajo  *»cind.  bet  waa  recalled  h;  u 
BAtiier.  wio  arvtST-ced  t>  latiiriiv  him.  Ui  w 
ex«  the  cnalii  tier, 
mix.  A.) 
7.  A  di3zi:>ercf  PtolecnT  Phyicafa  and  Ceiifcsn 
[Xx6].  narhed  srK  Ler  bcnthcr  Ptr.l^my  Vl.'i. 
Lathyrza.  la:  wis  direreed  £rc>i3  him  by  his  oa^, 
and  ded  into  Syria,  whesv  she  married  Aatiocaa 
IX.  Cyzacenoa.  who  vaa  then  in  anns  a^nit  ca 
brother  Orrpos,  abcct  B.  c.  117,  and  soatWiJr 
lampered  with  the  User's  ancj.  A  bottie  unc 
p!aoe.  in  which  Cyzxenoa  was  defeated  ;  and  tu 
then  ded  t)  Antvxh,  vhich  was  besiejjped  «2i 


whom  he  had  employed  again'^t  his  disaiTccted  sub-  :  taken  by  Grypoa,  and  Cieopatra  was  snrmccitd 
jecta,  setting  up  a  claim  to  tlie  throne  of  Egypt.  ;  by  him  to  the  Tcngeaooe  of  his  wife  Tiyphsev 
(Justin,  zxxriii.  8,  9,  xzziz.  1,  2;  Iax,  Ep.  52^;' 
Diod.  Ed.  vol  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wesa.) 

.5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
laitrmentioned  Cleopatra,  married  fint  Alexander 
Balas  (b.  c.  1.50),  the  Syrian  usorper  (I  Mace.  z. 
57 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §§  1,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Mace.  zL  1*2;  , 
Joseph.  Ant.  ziii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of  •  She  was  besieged  by  Tigranea  in  Syria  or  M^" 


her  own  sister,  who  had  her  moxdeicd  is  a  tnspe 
in  which  she  had  taken  ivfoge.  ( Jnstin,  zzxix.  X; 
8.  Another  daoghter  of  Ptolenj  PhyKoo.  cav- 
ried  her  brother  Lathyroa  (on  her  sister  [No.  7] 
being  divorced),  and  on  his  exile  remaiDfi!  j 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Anti<»chBa  XI.  Kpi- 
phane«»  and  on  his  death  Antiochos  X.  E«i«-6(Si 


the  latter  in  Porthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  fonncd  with  Khodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
cess, she  married  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes,  his  brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  (Appian, 
Syr,  68  ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  though  Justin  and  Joaephus 
{Ant.  ziii.  9.  §  .3)  represent  her  a^  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  aim  murdered  Svleucua,  her 
•on  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  ( Appian,  Syr, 
69 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1.)  Her  other  son  by  Nicator, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Orypus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(b.  c.  125)  through  her  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  prudnced  his 


potamia,  and  eiiher  taken  and  killed  by  him(Scr.:.. 
zvi  p.  749),  or.  according  to  Joaephus  (.4 at  xil 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lucollos*  invaiuun  of  A^ 
mcnia.  She  is-as  the  mother  of  Antiochus  XI II. 
Aiiaticus.    She  is  more  generally  called  Sriifie. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathyras,  OMsLy 
called  Berenice.     [Bxrs.\'u:b,  Na  4.  j 

10.  Third  and  eldest  snrviring  daughter  of  Pts 
lemy  Anletes,  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  a  c. 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at  the  dcai.-i  d 
her  fisther,  who  in  hii  will  appointed  her  heir  of  :.■» 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  yonngcr  bcctbr. 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  waa  to  marry.  The  pens-J 
charms  for  which  she  waa  so  fanwd,  shewed  the»> 
selves  in  eariy  TOQth,  as  we  are  told  by  Appin  {B. 
C.  T.  8),  that  she  made  an  imptrssion'on  the  ban 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  vas  at 


witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only  '  Alexandria  with  Gabiniua.     lier  joint  reijri  <:  i 
way  to  clear  herself.     (>n  this  she  drank  and  diud.    not  Ust  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Puthinu  ani 


(Justin,  zzxix.  2.)  She  had  another  son.  by 
Sidc'tfs,  Antiochus  IX.,  sumamcd  Cyzicenus  fn»n 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
repri'S(*nts  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Antiochus  VIII.  Orypus. 


Achillas,  hii  chief  advisers,  expelled  her  fr«a 
the  throne,  about  &  c.  49.  She  retrvaird  »:« 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  ^hJk 
she  designed  to  force  her  brother  to  rvinstaie  ber. 
But  an  easier  way  soon  presented  itself;  fur  ia  tbt 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  ponai 
of  Pompcy,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arxange  loai- 
ters  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  {Cx% 
B,  C.  iiL  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  Cac«r^ 
amatory  disposition,  she  reaolred  to  avaU  boidf 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  reqoett,  aecofding  to  Fti- 
tarch,  or  of  her  own  accord,  daodeatinely  cftdei 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  waa  usiilinf 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  perton  and  roice  and  tas 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  audi  ao  aaei^ 
dancy  over  him,  that,  in  the  words  of  DwaGMM 
(xlii.  35),  from  being  the  judge  between  her  uA 
6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  her  brother,  he  became  her  adrocatcu  Accaddf 
and  ClpojMitra  [No.  4  J,  married,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Plutarch,  sho  made  her  entij  into  Cafr> 
her  undo  Pliyscon,  and  on  his  death  was  left  heir  of  apartment  in  a  bale  of  doUi,  which  was  bn^pM 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her  hy  ApoUodorus,  her  attendant,  aa  a  piCKit  M 
•'ws  she  chose.     She  was  compelled  by  her  people  j  Caesar.    However  this  may  be^  her  plu  MF 
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M?ce^i?d,  and  we  find  her  r«'placed  on  the  tlirone, 
uc-h  to  thtf  indigtiatiun  of  hef  brother  and  the 
gT-ptiauty  who  involved  Ca^aj  in  a  war  in  which 
t  nui  gpnent  periond  risk,  but  which  endlc'd  in  his 
iv«(dr.  In  the  coone  of  it,  yooug  Ptolemy  wbj 
lU^^  probablj  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Lit,  Ep. 
12;  Hirt.  B,Ateat,ni:  Dion  Cas*.  xliL  4S),  and 
T—ipfttia  obtained  the  undidded  rule.  She  wiu 
awwcr  AAiodjited  by  Cacaar  with  anuiher  brother 
f  ihm  nuDQ  iuiibe«  and  still  quite  a  childf  with  a 
lew  to  coodlute  ike  Eg3iitian9,  with  whom  thv 

rtf  to  h»«  been  rery  nnpopiilar  {Dion  Ciim* 
34 )«  tad  the  waa  aUo  nomitmlly  nmmed  to 
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Mr 


While  Coettr  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
mdia^ited  connexion  with  him^  and  would  have 
Ifftftuied  hint  then}  longer^  or  have  accompanied 
ini  at  fnico  to  Roote,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar^ 
WWt  which  tore  biro  from  bar  armi.  She  how- 
joined  him  in  Rome,  in  eonipoiiy  with  her 

huibtind,  and  there  continued  the  tome 
apfn  intcfconrfte  with  him,  living  in  apartment*  in 
hm  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  RonianE. 
(Doobts  hare  been  thrown  on  her  visit  U>  Romen, 
but  the  eTidenc4r  of  Cicero  (oii  AU,  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Guaias  (xliii,  27 )«  and  Suetonim  {Cue^.  35),  »eems 
te  be  coDclnidTe.}  She  waji  loaded  \i^nth  honoun» 
■id  pneirnta  bj  Caeinr,  and  lecma  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  hii  death,  n.  c.  44.  She  had  a  Kon 
by  him,  named  (^aesahon,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  dMCb  by  Auguiiu*.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
■•  bit  ton,  thou^'h  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
•Quia  contemporaries  [CAESAaioN] ;  and  the  chame- 
t»r  of  CW^»iitra  perhaps  favotirv  the  doubt,  After 
the  death  of  C.iesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Iroubirs  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  tlie  tri- 
amriiTitje,  and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  »ea  and 
knd,  rcffiiAting  the  threats  of  Casiius,  who  was  pre^ 
fBTtng  to  altuck  her  when  ho  was  called  away  by  the 
autruitira  of  Rnttut.  Sha  also  lailed  in  person 
with  a  conaidaiabk  fleet  to  aetist  Antony  after  the 
delm  4i  DolabellBi  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
tBf  Mm  bj  a  storm  and  the  bad  ^t^ite  of  her  hedth. 
She  had  bowe?er  dona  sufHcient  to  prove  her  at- 
to  Caeaarli  memory  (which  secerns  to 
sincei«),  and  also  to  furnish  her  w'nh 
nyiBi^Pts  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
A»'  !iic  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 

■"  ni  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 

feiU-i*  v^  v  Mprrato  with  the  triumvirate  against 
CaiaarS  monkrert.  She  was  now  in  her  twouty- 
i^th  year,  and  iu  ttio  perfection  of  matured 
niBatj,  which  tn  conjunction  with  her  talent*  and 
a,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 

mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Aataigr*  wbo  henceforth  apfHMina  ns  her  devoted 
l^^r  A'"'  *i-»»<*.  We  read  in  Plntaich  akborato 
d«^  fier  well-known  vojago  up  the  Cyd- 

fta>  ' '  meet  Antony^  and  the  magniAcent 

IBitc-rUtuiiii^'Uts  which  she  gave^  which  were  re- 
MBtfkable  not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
ifileodcmr  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  these  ii 
llao  oalabmeed  in  AtheiiUtfui  (iv.  2£)],  The  tirst 
ma  Cloiipatia  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  dealli  of  her  younger  Bi«ii%  Arsiuoe,  who  hud 
emec  sot  up  a  cUim  to  the  kingdom*  (Appian^Z^.  C 
^,  t^U\  Dkn  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
ptolamy.  she  wedia  to  Itave  made  away  with  be- 
"^^dto  revenged  b«nelf  on  one  of 
u«  who  hod  aaaitted  CaaMos 
rs,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 


penon  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
eonnterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brotficrv  who 
perishi^i  iti  £^|>t.  All  tbeta  were  torn  from  tha 
sanctuaries  of  templas ;  but  Aniony,  wo  leam  from 
both  I>ir>n  and  Applan,  was  lo  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra^  charms,,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  relt^'ian  and  humanity.  (Appian,  £/.  tt  v.  9 ; 
Dion  Casft,  xlviii,  24,) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
epeiit  some  time  in  her  company  ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bumided  empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  nmbitiof*  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  the*  scenes,  partictilarly  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  {Ant,  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  fur  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavio,  but  was  re- 
newed  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthinn  expedition^  when  sho 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  prori^ 
aions  fnr  his  araiy.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  gmtitied  her  ambition  by  asaigning  to  her 
children  by  him  m*iny  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
( Dion  Cass,  xlix,  32»)  .Accord ing  to  J oae p hus  ( ^  nt. 
IV.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  expedition  L'h'opiitra 
went  into  Judaea^  part  of  which  An  tuny  had  ai^sign* 
cd  to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  thereat- 
tempted  to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  hut  £uicd,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  hira.  The  report,  bowen^,  of 
Octavia*s  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  mnda 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  rctnin  it,  and  bewailed  her  lad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liabla 
to  Imj  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  thm  Ifcr 
health  was  suffering. — in  »hort,  put  forth  atl  her 
powers, and  succeeded.  (Plut.  ^ui.  53.)  From  this 
time  Antouy  appears  quite  infatuated  by  his  at- 
laebnient,  imd  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Clfoj^atra.  We  And  her  assuming  the  title  of  Uis, 
aud  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  auiliaBudom, 
thnt  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  tlie  stu)  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  anb<kunded  territorieSi 
(Diou  Cass.  xlix.  32,  83, 1.  4,  5.)  She  was  ta- 
luted  by  hiiu  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  QuecfiSt 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdcs,  the 
captive  king  of  Aimenio,  waa  oidered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cau.  xlix,  3d.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  ^l1ou]d  repreieni  Antotiy 
to  the  RjimutiK  a«  *M>ewitcljed  by  that  aecttrpiitl 
Egyptian"  (Dion  Cass.  I.  26);  and  be  waa 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  diNgust  which 
Antonyms  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  detmrw 
ntlned  effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  waa 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  againnt  An* 
tony,  as  a  kss  invidiona  way.  (Dion  Cass.  1. 1».) 
Cleopatra  initstcd  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  tliem,  afti'-r  visiting  Samos  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calla 
the  farce  of  their  public  enlertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatia  indeed  penuaded 
Antony  to  a^treat  to  Egypt,  bnt  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  Ijunoua 
battle  took  place  (n.  c.  SI )  in  the  midst  of  which« 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par* 
ties,  Cleopatni,  weary  of  suspenscv  and  ahifinrd  at 
the  inteiikiiy  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass^  I.  3*i),  giiva 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  iee%  aud  benelf  led 
the  WAy«     Augustus  in  nun  paricied  her,  aikd  iha 
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tnnde  her  wny  to  Aleioifi drill,  the  harbowr  of  whicli 
aht  entered  w^ith  ber  prows  cmwnnd  and  oiuMic 
tocmding,  as  if  TiciDrLcniB)  feniing  on  ombrcfik  in 
the  city.  With  the  snme  jicw  ot  ret&intng  the 
Aleumdnaaa  in  their  allegiance,  the  and  Antony 
(who  Mjon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children^ 
Antylitu  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.  She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  henelf  in  Alexandria,  and  alio 
nent  emhoules  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cau.  11.  6.)  She  hod  aim  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring to  Spoin,  or  to  the  Pervkn  gulf;  and 
either  was  building  Rhipa  in  the  Red  8ea,  ac  Dion 
aaaertSi  or,  according  to  IMutarck,  intended  to 
'  draw  her  thipt  arroas  the  iithmut  of  Sue«.  Wlikh- 
erer  wai  the  case,  the  thipi  were  burnt  by  the 
Araba  of  Pctra,  and  this  hope  fiiiled.  She  acni- 
pted  not  to  behead  ArtatiudeB,  and  icnd  hia  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Mcdtft,  who  waa 
hia  eaemy«  Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh^  the 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augvatoa,  and  aenl  him 
on  hi«  approach  her  loeptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony )«  as  thereby  leaigning  her  kingdom. 
HiJi  public  answer  required  her  to  reaign  and  aub- 
mil  to  a  trial  i  but  he  privately  urged  hcj*  to  make 
am-ay  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  her  kingdom.  On  a  mbBt^uent  occauon, 
Thyrsus,  Caesar*a  freedauu),  brought  aimikr  tentti, 
and  repreacnted  AoguitUB  a$  captitated  by  her, 
which  she  aeenta  to  hare  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony ^1  fortunes  deB]>erate,  betrayed  Pelu»ium  lo 
Augtiitns,  prevented  the  Alexandriana  from  going 
out  against  hini^  and  frustrated  Antonyms  plan  of 
escaping  to  Home  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.  She  then  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
whare  the  had  collocted  her  moit  mliuible  treatnrea, 
atliS  proelaimcd  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
t0  ht^r  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither. 
And  thus  eneure  his  capture.  (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassias,  li.  6,  8 — 11  ;  the  mxae  fiieta 
for  the  most  part  aro  recorded  by  Plutarth,  who 
however  representa  Cleopatra'a  perfidy  ai  Icat  gUr- 
ing.)  She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  deaths 
aa  Uioogh  to  pemaade  htm  to  die  with  her;  and 
Ibii  itiBtagem,  if  indeed  she  hftd  thia  object,  fully 
tncoeeded^  and  he  was  dmwu  op  into  the  unfiniah- 
ed  numtolenm,  and  died  in  her  arma.  She  did  not 
boweTcr  venture  to  meet  Aogustus,  though  hit 
rival  wot  dead,  bnt  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  pot  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  the  had  aspa  and  other  venomous  animals 
in  read] neat.  Auguitna  contrived  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
and  then  requested  an  inleniew  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass.  IL  12,  13,  and  Plut. 
Ani,B3).  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  ikiled 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.  He 
only  **  bade  her  be  of  good  choer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence/' Seeing  that  Ear  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  eventa  net  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Eome,  the  resolved  on  death  $  but  in  order  to 
oempnst  this,  it  was  necesaary  to  diaann  the  vigi- 
Innee  of  her  goalet%  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
A  madineet  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  presents 
lor  Uvia*  the  wife  of  Augustus,  Thia  artihce  sue- 
eeeded,  and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  pat  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
pamm^A  eomb  (Dion  Caaa.  li.  U  i  Pint.  AnL  66, 
M%  the  fonner  aupposttion  being  adopted  by  most 
writer*^  (Suet.  Am/.  i7 1  Halen,  TAtriw.  ad  /*a 
p.  4C0,  ed.  atsil ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii,  07.) 

Cleopatm  died  in  n.  cw  :h>,  in  the  tiiJily  ninth 
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yeftr  of  her  age,  and  wiiJi  her  ended  ihf  d] 
of  the  Ptolemiira  in  Egypt.  She  lad  tkne 
by  Antony  i  Akaaudtf  And  Ck«uti«a,  wki 
twine,  and  Ptolemy  iauaiAaid  Fhikiirf|fc»iiL 
leading  poinis  of  her  eliAii 
vohiptuonsneiLa.  History  weeeBia  to  itt  the 
aa  the  prevailing  motive,  tke  ItttSer  being 
employed  only  as  the  memie  «f  graJtMag 
all  the  stories  of  her  bucniy  aiid  Imk  « 
there  is  a  splendour  and  m  gfuwlitttr 
re6ne«  them.  (See  Plin.  //.  .V.  U.  M.) 
d&ja  of  her  prosperity,  hvr  JtftvnlMt 
bounded,  and  sbo  loved  to  aw«tf  by  iW 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  witli 
was  avaricious,  to  tupply  her  extnn 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  rvi^nd  im 
when  her  own  objocta  were 
with  a  woman*t  capficc*  Hez 
and  varied ;  her  ki^wledgv  of  hanmpgs 
culiarly  remarkable  (PluL  Atd.  27%  ni 
bad  seven  at  command,  Mid  waa  tbe  inaae  nai^ 
able  from  the  fiict,  thai  ker  piyi1iMw<ti  hai  tM 
been  able  to  master  even  tlie  EgyAtiMt,  ai*** 
had  forgotten  their  native  Mtiii  iff  it  n  ;  mi  M 
tlie  midst  of  the  most  laxttii«ae  eavmt  «v  ■• 
tracee  of  a  love  of  litezastui«  sad  <99tial  smbI 
She  added  the  Ubntry  of  Peipuimtt  fnm^du 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alei«Ddfiim  Bit  aa^ 
and  venAtile  wit,  her  kiM> viedge  af  biHis  lav 
and  power  of  using  it^  her  attra^vwoHBaaifliilktf 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  eoioat«MifMikf 
Plutarch  (AnL  27)  to  a  many'^etvingsd  taalfi^Mh 
are  also  the  inbjecta  of  well-atteetad  jAiifii.  Tb 
higher  pointa  in  her  chauacter  mm  ariBJaAlf 
touched  by  Horaeo  in  the  ode  (L  ^)flO  ha  icl«L 
The  following  coin  rrpreaenta  iimhmi^^ 
tony  on  the  obvenc,  and  Cleopam^  es  tW  mm 


-^ 


]  1.  Deighter  of  Antony,  l^  uj— liu  mi 
Cleopattm,  wHa  bom  with  her  twia  beet^  ih» 
ander  in  n.  C.  40.  Her  early  hieieTy  tiB  1^  iv 
she  waa  carried  to  Rome  is  given  iMder  AilSJ» 
Dsa,  p.  )  12,  a.  She  continued  te  naMe  et  l«» 
till  ber  marriage  with  Juba,  king  ef  KmmU^wb 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  a  c.  4^,  wIkpii  f«Av  aIi^ 
along  with  bis  iatltrr,  after  tlie  dWnaa  i  iIm  feflf 
by  Cocttr.  {lHofx  CaM.  IL  til;  Flat*  Ati.Wl 
By  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  dtiktreo*  I'litf^ 
who  succet'ded  him  in  Ike  kingdea^  «4  taA 
who  married  Aatoolos  Felis,  ike  fMNOB  d 
Judneo.  The  following  earn  efjaihiA  il»  kald 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Ulc«falm*ti  «■  tHe tm^> 


12,  A  d^inghter  i^t 
ligiunt-ft,  k)»tg  ol   A> 
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been  a  woman  of  great  coanige  and  spirit  (Plot 
£■£.22;  Apptan,  Mitk.  108 ;  Justin,  zxxriii.  3.) 

IS.  A  coiirtei(an  of  the  emperor  Claadias.  (Toe. 
Amm.  zL  30.) 

14.  A  wifiB  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
«i  epignun  relating  to  her.  (Epig,  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KXwnrdTpo),  the  anthoress  of  a 
work  on  Ownetics  {Kwriiirriiclv^  or  Koaiiirruc^^, 
wbo  most  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
fimt  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
\j  Criton.  (Galen,  !)•  Compo$,  Medieam,  tec  Loco9^ 
i.  3.  ToL  xii.  p.  44f».)  The  work  is  several  times 
^Mted  by  Galen  {ihid,  i.  1, 2, 8,  pp.  40.%  432, 492, 
Db  PomtL  et  Afemt,  c.  10.  vol.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
(£A.  Medic,  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paulas  Aegi- 
■ela.  {De  Re  Med.  iiL  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
int  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
icdtioiu  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  really  appear  to  hare  been  so,  as, 
whmter  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  anthoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
ptftKuhra  of  her  personal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
silker  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen ; 
■I  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
WolTb  Volmme»  Gymseeionm^  &c.,  Basil  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS(KAsA^airTaf).  1.  A  Greek 
phyaickui,  who  lived  probably  about  the  banning 
«f  tke  third  century  b.  c.,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigenct  (CaeL  Anrel.  De  Morb.  AcuL  iL  10.  p. 
f6)  and  Mnemon.  (GiU.  Comment,  in  Hippoer. 
•  M^.  II ir  ii  4,  iil  71,  vol.  xvil  pt  L  pp.  603, 
781.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
aadents  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
fMted  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvl 
81  Celsns  (De  Medic  iiL  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
Vmmpoe.  Medioam.  §ec  Looot^  ix.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
ZlOi  De  Compoi.  Mtdioam.  aee.  Gen.  vii.  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985 ;  Z>8  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caelins  Anrelianus  (De  Morb.  Ami.  ii.  39,  p.  1 76). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Chtentius  Avitus  in  the  first  century 
m.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  *^  medicus  igno- 
bilia,  sed  spectatus  homo^  (pro  Cluent.  16),  must 
aot  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.  A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven- 
tors of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is<«aid  to  have 
fallowed  Demaratus  in  his  flight  from  Corinth  to 
Etmria.    (Plin.  H.  S\  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (KXco^^f).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogne,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes (Ran.  677),  of  Thracion  origin.  The 
■MUiness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(  V.  H.  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
dM  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  "  Clcophon." 
(SchoL  ad  Aristopk.  L  c)  He  appears  throughout 
■is  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critias, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (fiieL  i.  15.  $  13),  is  an 
instance ;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
sions exereising  his  influence  successfully  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  B.  c.  410,  af^r  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
very  fiivourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (Died.  xiii.  52,  53 ;  Wess.  ad  loc. ;  Clinton, 
F.  //.  sub  anno  410);  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  the  **  Orestes^  of  Euripides, 
which  was  represented  in  b.  c.  408,  was  pointed 
ifainst  Cleophon  and  his  evil  counsel  (See  L  892, 
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— kM  T9>3*  dtfUrrarai  dv^p  rts  i6vp6y\wrtrot^ 
K.  r.  X.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  B.  c.  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  ap.  SchoL  ad  Aridoph.  Ham.  1528 ; 
Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  38,  c  Ctes.  p.  75 ;  Thirl-  • 
wall's  Greece^  vol  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refen  in  the  last  line  of  the  **  Frogs,*'  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  b.  c  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  b(^n  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
mstigated  by  Satyrui  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  mUitaiy  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext  Bie- 
fore  a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtlest 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  &bricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing th^  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  lifts 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  c  Nicom.  p.  184,  e.  Agor:p. 
130 ;  Xen.  HeU.  L  7.  $  35.)  The  same  yekr  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  **  Frogs'*  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (Thesm.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  Dy  Isocrates  also  (de  Pac  p.  1 74,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  tune,  and  Andocidce 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  a-as  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp* 
monufiicturor.  (Andoc.  de  My$t.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rote  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over- honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  from 
Lysias  (Je  A  rial.  Don.  p.  15()),  that,  though  ho 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meinckc,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace,  p.  171 
Ac.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (s.  v.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Foi't.  2, 22.)  [F..  E.] 

CLEOPTfyLEMUS  (KX*orr6\9fios\  a  noble 
Chulcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  a  c.  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
II;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.E.] 

CLEO'STRATUS  (KK96<rrp(nos\  an  astro- 
nomer  of  Tenedos.  Censcrinus  (de  Die  Nat.  c.  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Octacteri*^  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Me  tonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Eudoxus.  Theo> 
phrastus  (de  .Sign.  Flur.  p.  239,  ed.  BatiL  1541) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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with  Matrtcetm  nf  McthymTia  an^  Ph&einus  of 
Athena,  and  say*  that  Metoii  wn»  taught  by  Phji- 
einui.  If,  Lbercfore,  (-Villie(tmtu»  was  cuntt'mponiry 
with  the  latter,  which  himrever  it  not  clciir,  he 
must  have  lived  before  01.  87,  Pliny  (//.  iV.  ii. 
8)  my%t  that  A tuuiinatider  disco vered  theobliiiuity 
©f  the  ecliptic  m  OL  58,  atid  that  Cleoitmiui  c^ter- 
wardi  iQ traduced  ihi»  divt&ton  of  the  Zodiac  into 
■viguSk,  beginning  with  Ariei  and  Sngittariua.  It 
teems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 

6  c  548  and  432.  Hyginui  {PotL  Astr.  ii.  13) 
•aja,  thatCleostrntna  first  pointed  out  the  two  auira 
in  Auriga  called  HaetIL  ( Virg.  Ae$t,  ix,  660.)  On 
tbt  Octacfteri«»  mc  Gcminus,  Eiem,  Attr,  c*  6. 

«▼♦  UrmUog,  p.  37.) 
^(Idekr,   Ttehtii^  Chronologies  vol.  i.  p.  305; 
ubacK  Gtttk,  d*  Or.  Astron.  p.  1 96  ;  Petayius, 
Dodr,  Temp,  il.  2  ;  Fabric  BU4,  Gra^w.  toL  ii, 
11.8-2.)  (W.  F.D.J 

CLKO'XRXUS  (KAe<J|<wf),  wba  joint-author 
with  one  DeniocleituA  of  a  Homo  what  curohroui 
•ystem  of  lelejjrapliiEg,  which  Polybioi  explains 
(jt,  45-47)  willi  the  remark,  rbat  it  had  been  con- 
sideruhl}^  improved  by  himself.  See  &uida&,  #.  tf. 
KKtd^fvos  teal  Afi^K\uro$  irypa^^v  irtpl  irvpQmtf^ 
where  irtpiT^v  was  the  erroneout  retiding  of  the 
old  editions*  [E.  E.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fanuly  of 
the  Oenucia  gen*. 

1.  C*  Gknucius  Clepsina,  consul  in  n.  c,  276 
with  Q.  FabiuB  Muximui  G urges,  in  which  year 
Bome  was  viaited  by  a  gnevou»  pfrtilencc  (Oros. 
ir.  2),  and  a  tecond  time  in  270  with  Cu.  Cornelius 
Blaaio.     (Faiti.) 

2»  L.  Gknuciub  Clbpsina,  probably  brother  of 
ihe  prece^liug,  was  consul  in  B,c.271  with  C,  Quinc- 
liits  Claudus.  He  wfia  sent  to  subdue  the  CauipaiiiiUi 
iegtnn,  which  under  Deciu«  Jubelliu*  had  revolted 
from  the  KomAns  and  itmde  itfcelf  itmster  of  Uhe- 
gium*  After  a  Jong  uege,  Cleptttna  took  the  1019111; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldicn,  but 
■cnl  ttie  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  3U0,  though  the  iiuuLbers  rani''  in  the  diSer- 
eut  authorities)  to  Rome  for  trixd,  where  they  wefie 
loaurged  and  boheuded.    (Orus.  iv.  3 ;  Dionyi.  xx. 

7  in  Miii^s  Excerpta;  Appian,  Samn.  9;  Polyb.  u 
7;  Liir.  J^piL  15;  Zoaur.  viiL  6 ;  Val  Max.  iL  7. 
§  15:  Fronkin.  Stmk^.  iv.  I.  g  38.)  Oroiius  and 
Uioiiytmi  are  the  only  wriLert  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  erceptiou  of  Appian, 
who  calli  him  by  mistake  Fabriciui ;  and  even  the 
Iwo  former  do  nut  entirely  agree.  Orofliuii  calls  the 
costal  Ounucius  simply,  nitd  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended  j 
white  Dionysitts,  on  the  other  hand*  names  him  C. 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  Ihe  consul  of  the  following 
yeiir  (u.  c.  270).     (No.  l.J 

CLETA.     [Chj^ris.] 

C  Ll'MACUS,  JOANNES  CWmttf  6  KM^ 
«ror),  sumnmtd  the  Learned  {6  XHokaumtc6»}^  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Ctirisliun  acra,  whose  original  name  was  Jooiaies, 
Bid  who  wai  called  Climacus  on  aocoiuit  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KKlfm^  He 
took  orders,  and  althuugh  the  learned  education 
which  ho  hod  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
hirn  for  a  lif^  among  schulan,  he  lived  during 
forty  jroitrs  wiUi  uioaks  of  the  most  rude  and  iiij^ 
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teimte  di^^-  ^  aa  ehmrm  ab^^  J  ^ 

conTcnt  '  ItfTv  ke  dbei  M  t^  if! 

of  one  JHi  i>hii<4,  H'l    lm<  ivaboutiw  (xn  tK#  iM.  W 
March.     The  year  of  hia  death 
it  n^aA  probably  in  the  beginning  of  tKf 
century,   (a.  d.  GOG?)      The   hU   «f 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  Uie  nam*  aS  tteiH. 
is  contained  in  ^  Bibliotheca  Fainsss  Mtiiti^*'  m 
the  ^  Acta  Sanctorum,**  ad  ^  iuem  Mmho^^^ 
editions  of  tb«  works  of  Clinacaa,  matd  ia  *  Jtte^ 
nis  Climadt   Johjumia  Dmaautttm^   it  I^km^ 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,**  Slc^  cd.  J^bMunVk^Sik 
Jesuits,  Toonuu,   1664,  4  to.     T«n»  wUtf  0^ 
macutf  who  was  a  fertile  wrifier  00  wftfjtew  n^ 
jecta,  have  been  printed,  fix. :  —  I.  **  &aM  ~ 
disi**  (KA/pk(),  addrcMed  to  J«Iuk»  shi^  «l 
monastery  of  Raithu,  wbi^k  ia  dividtd  iSiB  lA 
chapter^!  and  treata  on  the  mcKiui  of  »tf»im|  lb 
highest  possiVle  degree  of  r^igiooa  |w.ffaiT>n.    i 
Latin  translation  of  thU  wmk   bj  AiiihoasM,  t 
€anmldnlcn»ian  mordc,  waa  publaabM  al  Vtt^ 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1«M»«A 
an  exposition  of  Dionyaiiia,  m  CaftbaaiBA  iv; 
ibid.  IGOl,  Bvo.     The  Cirr«k  tesH,  »il^  a  I^ 
translation  and  the  ScboIiA  of  Klja^  aftkted^  d 
Crcta,  was  published  logvther  witk  tbe  mA  tf 
Climacus  cited   below,    bj 
Paris,  1G33,  fol     II  ia  ids* 
with  the  previously  mentioned 
the  dilTerent  Bibliothecae  Patmm.     Im  a^lG^ 
thift  work  has  the  title  IIAflUEct  lUt&^iammit  0 
Spiritual  Tables.     %  ^  Liber   ad    fhilw^*  d 
which  a  Latin  imnciatkm  waa  pnlliiM  If  As 
Anibrosius  mentioned  nbovr,   atad  wiis  i*F^*^ 
several  times;  the  Greek  lezi  witfc  »  iaua  m» 
lion   WiU   published,   together    witJk   tW  *^£aa 
Piinull«i'^  and  the  Scholia  uf  the  mtMmktmf^ 
by   Raderus  mentioned   alvove.    Pans*  liA  M 
Both  these  works  of  Clioacua 
modem  Greek  and  published  bj  Itai 
niu&,  bishop  of  Cengo,  VeaioA,  15J4L    CM 
Bia  Grmc.  ix.  p.  522,  &C. ;  Cft9«.  MkH  iA  ai 
I  p.  4^21,  ad  an*  5G4;   HmUiyc,  JfiMNdbp 
Nacfiriakkm  Pom  gtUJuitm   MUmmrm^  i^m^ 

467.)  imrj^ 

CLOACPNA  Dt  ChVACl'^A^mma^d 
Venus,  under  which  &he  is  ttn?iiliif  d  d  A^  A 
very  early  tijnes.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  Tkc 
given  by  Lactautius  {dt  PaU,  f(«%L  1  IBtjIi 
niuue  was  derived  &om  tbe  gnvt  «t«w(Ck^ 
mtutima ),  where  the  image  of  iJm  jpaddi*  WM€ii 
to  have  been  found  in  the  tioM  of  ks^TMHk* 
merely  one  of  the  unfontinftle  ^tymwlt^picil  ipa»> 
hitions  which  we  fre^ttonilj  nett'  witlb  k  lb  » 
cients.  There  is  no  doubt  that  l*lioj  {tt.H''^ 
36)  if  right  in  saying  that  lbs  vmma  la  Iv*^ 
from  the  ancient  verb  dottrm  m  Amrmt  la  l4 
clean,  or  purify.  This  mennitig  ia  abi 
in  the  tmditiot)  ik\m\%  tha  orifto  Afed 
Venus  Cliwcina,  for  it  ia  aaid  tboM*  ^ 
nnd  Romulus  were  arrayed  «Aai(S«t  s 
account  of  the  rape  of  ibe  aabia» 
when  the  wfNncn  |ir«f«iilad  tha  tww 
frtun  bloodshed,  both  annJM  j/nMtA 
with  sncrvd  niyrtlit-branchea  mi  Lba  ^peC  «l«^ 
was  after  wai'd*  occupied  by  tba  mafia  if  Tsms 
Cloacinn.  The  aappoarticii  ii  mam  —dew  nil*^ 
that  Clwidna  baa  ffUpreoM  ia  ^m  jFctilf  ff  V<%  * 
nothing  but  an  atifiiiut  txx  initutv  a  iMdoa  itfVk 
upon  the  am  in.  .  ^g  ^Biar  i^if^ 

(Hartung,iAir /,.  ,va*S.|    (U^i 
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CLOELIA. 

CLODIA'NUS,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AU, 
L  19),  is  the  tame  as  Cn.  CorncliuB  LentuJus  Clo- 
dianut,  consul  b.  c.  7*2.     [Lbntitlus.] 

CIXXDI  US,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius 
jast  ai  we  find  both  caudeje  and  codejr,  ciausfrum 
and  civtirtumf  oattda  and  coda.  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic  several  of  the  Claudia  gens,  adopted 
excluftirely  the  form  Clodius^  others  were  called  in- 
differently, sometimes  Oauditu  and  sometimes  Clo- 
ditu  :  their  lives  are  given  under  Claudius. 

CLCDI  US.  1.  A  physician,  who  must  have  lived 
in  the  first  century  B.  &,  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  As- 
dcpiades  of  Bithynia.  One  of  his  works  is  quoted 
by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {IM  Aforb,  Chron.  iv.  9, 

L545  ;  ZX;  Morh.  AcuL  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re- 
ence  to  ascarides. 

2.  L.  Clodius,  a  native  of  Ancona,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Oppianicus  to  poison  Dinca  in  the  first 
century  b.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  (/to 
Qmeni.  c.  14)  **'  pharmacopola  circumforaneus,** 
Bay  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
tlKmgh  it  is  scarcely  probable.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLO'DIUS  ALBrNUS.     [Albinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITHY'NICUS.     [Bithynicus, 
■ad  Claudius  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.] 

CLO'DIUS  LICI'NUS  [Licinis.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER.  [Macer.] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Quirinalis.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABl'NUS.  [Sauinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRrNUS.  [Tirrinus.] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was  one  of 
tlie  hostages  given  to  Porscna  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Etruscan 
eaiop,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was  ao  struck  with  her  galhint  deed,  that  ho 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
who  were  under  age,  as  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-treatment  PorKua  also  rewarded  her  with 
m  hone  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horse- 
bAck,  which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tnuiition,  of  fiir  less  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
statne  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloelia.  (Liv. 
iL  13;  Dionys.  t.  33;  Plut.  Popfie,  19,  lUustr, 
Flem.  ».rr.  Valeria  el  Clnelia;  Flor.  i  10;  VaL 
Max.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  AurcL  Vict  de  Vir,  III.  13 ;  Dion 
Caaa.  in  Bekker^s  Anted,  L  p.  1 33.  B ;  PUn.  //.  iV. 
zzzir.  6.  I.  13;  Viig.  Aen,  viiL  651  ;  Jut.  viii. 
265.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
of  Alban  origin,  was  one  of  the  gcntes  minores, 
and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Clotlia.y 
The  name  of  the  last  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
been  C.  Cluilius  or  Cloelius.  He  led  an  army 
against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tullus  IIos»tilius, 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
FosM  OwUia^  Fossae  Ciuiliae,  or  Fossae  Clorliae. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettus 
FuflFetius  as  dictator,  in  consequence  of  whow 
treachery  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Nicbuhr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
wras  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  AUxm  prince 
called  Guilius,  yet  that  the  story  of  the  Alban 
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army  encamping  there  was  probably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23;  Dionys.  iii. 2-4  ;  Festus,*. »».  Cloeluw  Fossae; 
comp.  Liv.  iL  39  ;  Dionys.  viii.  22 ;  Niebuhr,  vol 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  houses  enrolled  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  SiciLua,  probably  because  the 
Albans  were  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Siculiaus 
with  Priscans.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog- 
nomen of  this  gens.    See  Cloblius  Tullus. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  tho 
obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
QouUus  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequian,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  booioge  Ardea,  b.  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebs  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimatcs.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Geganius,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti- 
matcs, drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  surren- 
dered their  general,  Cloelius,  who  adorned  tho 
triumph  of  the  consul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  CosLii'S  Gracchus. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians  in  ii.c.  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minucius  Augurinus,  who  had  through  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus ;  hot 
Coelius  lAiis  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  had  come  to  relievo 
Minucius,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troopa 
to  tho  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25—28*;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (voL  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardea — a  circumstance  quito 
im[)08siblc,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidenates,  in  a  c.  438,  upon  the  instigation  of 
Ijar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veieiites.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Ciocro  calls 
him  Tullus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cic.  Fkil,  iz.  2; 
Plin. //.  iV.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  II.) 

CLONAS  (KAoniT),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  the 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Roeo- 
tians  as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quite 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  little  Uiter  than 
Terpander,  or  he  was  his  vounger  contemporary 
(about  020  B.  c).  He  excelled  in  the  muitic  of  the 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intrcH 
duced  into  Greece  from  Asia.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  connexion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  whick 
he  composed  was  one  called  Klryos,  To  him  •!• 
ascribed    the    invention  of   the   Apothotoe   r 
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Schoenium^  and  ofUpoe^tm,  MtrntJun  is  lan^e  of 
Achonil  song  m  v^hicli  he  u«e<l  All  tlie  three  lincUrM 
tnodt'fl  of  inasic,  so  that  the  Jin^t  &trophe  was  Do* 
rinn,  the  weond  Pbrvgiiuif  and  the  third  LjdiaiL 
0*iut.  .^/e.  Afus.  3.  p/n:V>,  c,  5,  p.  1133,  fw,  8. 
p.  Iia4,  a.  b.,  ir.  p.  1136,  fc;  HeracL  Pont  p. 
110;  Pau».  X,  7.  $  3-)  [P,  S.J 

CLO'NIUS  (KAid^iar),  L  The  leader  of  the 
Boootiani  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  bf 
J^Keno^.  (Horn.  7i.  u,  4&5,  XT«  340;  Diod.  ir. 
67  J  HygUi.  Fak  d7.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
nrjis  stain  by  Turnus^  and  the  other  by  Mcssapon. 
( Virg.  Jen,  Ix,  £74,  x,  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
fnyibical  perMtiage  of  this  name,    (ApoUod,  itL  12. 

CLOTH  O.  [MomAH.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Claen- 
tiua  llabitiKS.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  ^txitiue  AlUius  Oppinnirus,  and,  according  to  the 
reprcimiAtiim  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  hef  hus- 
kmd  (pro  Clncnt.  10).  This  Cluenlia,  In  OnIli> 
OnommticoH  I'kltianum^  seems  to  bo  confounded 
1*1  tb  her  niece.    [No*  2.] 

2.  Daughter  of  the  etder  A.  Clacntius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  fnther's  death  ijje  married  Her  iirst 
cousin  A«  Aurins  MeliiiiiB,  from  whom  the  was 
•oon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Basiiia,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  fur  the 
husband  of  hcrdanght*ir.  {FroClwfni.  fi.)  [VV.R] 
L.  CLUE'NTIUS,  called  A.  Claontius  by  Eu- 
tropiufi  (v.  3),  was  one  of  the  gcnemls  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
vrm  soon  after  dcfealcd  witli  great  Iqbs  by  Sulla, 
a,  c  89.  Thirty  thotiiand  oC  his  men  are  said  to 
have  ^llen  in  their  Hight  towards  Nola,  oud  twenty 
lliounaud,  anif>ng  whom  was  Cltietitiut  himself,  he- 
fare  the  walls  of  that  to^n,  as  the  inhabilanti 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
iSullu^H  Ironps  sbcmid  ruj<h  in  with  ibem*  (Appian, 
is.  V,  u  50;  Eutrop.  /,  c;  coffip.  Cic*  de  IHw  L  3tJj 
Vnl.  Max.  i,  C.  g  4 ;  Pllo.  //.  iV.  xxii.  6,) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Lacinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  hia  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancic^nt  den- 
oetit,  nnbleinished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth*  Ite  married  Sassia^  and  died  in  a  c  88, 
1  Leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  {Pro  Clugni.  5*) 
In  modem  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
At-iiM  luijfortnly  appears  infibend  oi  Hubiiw^  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  opjxwition  lo  all  the 
U'st  MSS.  both  of  Cic«5ro  and  Ijuiiitilian,  by  Lonir 
IriouA  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main* 
tiuriL'd,  that  HaLitm  muM  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  tlic  tmnscrilwris  and  «p- 
Mttled  for  the  confirmation  of  Lis  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digei^t  (48.  tiL  id.  s,  39), 
where,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  bo  AirttHM,  Accortlingl}-,  Orelli,  following 
Niebubr  and  ClasseUi  has  restored  the  uncicrit 
form  in  his  Onoinatticon,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration^  (HAeinuc/ua  Aiuteutn  tot  1827, 
p.  22a,) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  azul  his  wife  Sassia,  wiu 
alM»  a  native  of  Larinum,  bom  abont  b.  a  103^ 
(Pro  Cturvt.  A,)  In  B-c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
•t^^i     '  '  lutbof.  Statins  Albiu*  Oppia- 

[ 'ted  to  procuic  Ms  *lraih  by 
- '*v*  bcari  before  •  vcruiin  C. 
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Junius  dtiring  *  p«tiad  wImb  m  «r 
vailed  with  fegaxd  to  the  ^femhi^ 
judices,  who  irere  al  that  e 
senate  exduiively.     Shortly  htfma  tt*  llU^i  t^ 
port  was  tprmd  abroad^  aaa  yMiw4  pafltf  ^^^ 
that  bribery  had  been  octMuivi^r  iN^iA  If 
those  interested  in  the  nsnli. 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pn>iftOusie»d  W  m 
majority,  including  levend  iinfiftiiiisii  «f 
outly  bod  character,  when  it 
one  of  the  condliuro  had  been 
duced,  and  had  voted  i^gainst  tb« 
out  bcnring  the  evidence,  and  w\ 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doobi 
most  inijuQona  of  the  iudieea  who 
Oppianiens  had  actually  received  m  hipv  i^  if 
money  for  distribution  among  his  feOows  tb»l^ 
lief  became  uni venal  that  Clnsttitta  had  hj  i^ 
foi\A(i^l  practices  obtained  tha  coBvictMB  el «  b^ 
nocent  man.     Indignation  bo^f  tbaa  0tm^  c^ 
cited,  it  was  cxhibtled  meal  vaeqBifaai|w  Sa 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  poaa  ef 
dign  fiunishment  on  the  obnasiDtta  ji 
the  judex  quaestionit,  a  man  rittag  nfUlf  ti  ^ 
nence,  was  forced  by  the  pepolaf  irinMf  la  ttSi 
from  public  life  i  Chientitia  and  naij^  a^n  d 
thof^c  concerned  were  diagraoed  liy  tbe  tmtm^wd 
the  Jttdicittm  Jumiamtm  or  A&iammm  JUtaaa 
became  a  by- word  for  m  compt  and  naii|^ii 
judgment,  no  one  being  mora  fud  t  lo  talus  altaa^ 
tjige  of  the  outcry  th«i  Cieefv  bliiiai^  «ba  ^ 
feinting,  at  the  trial  of  Ve!iTee»  oo  theaaaadird 
oUitemting  the  foul  stain  whidi  had  dni  aiU 
the  repatatioo  of  the  tUonaa  oesinib  (ib  V^f,  m 
I  10,  ]^^6UproCkuKim,  10;  Fum^  Amm,  m 
rnr.  act  I  p.  141  ;  Sehol  Gfiaov.  f^  JN^ii 
OrdliO 

Plight  yean  alter  thaae  afcmt^  li  &  &  il^  IV 

cntiua  waa  hlmtelf  aacaaed  by  yai 

son  of  Statias  Alhios  who  bad  died  m  tbt 

of  three  distinct  acts  of  peooonjai^,  twa  af  aiiaik  i 

waa  alleged,  bad  proved  mrnf  mJtiL     Tie  ttaa^ 

waa  conducted  by  T.  Acezoa  PiManonbt  1^^ 

fence  waa  undertaken   by  Cicsrot  aat  tkt  um 

praetor.     It  is  perfectly  deac^  frcaa  iba  vkit » 

nor  of  the  remarkable  apeech  daliiiaad  «m  ite 

ocoision,  from  Uie  unall  spaA  davaiad  la  lbi«[^ 

tatioD  of  the  above  chargeoi  and  froBi  iba  Bm^ 

and  defective  evidence  by  wbkb  tbay  wot  mf- 

ported,  tliAt  c«(miinr»tavefy  UttW  bajMiBBti  tm 

attached  to  them  by  the  proaoeutoii,  liaA  tb^^  aaa 

merely  employed  aa  a  plansiUta  |pralcsft  fBrla^ 

ing  Cluentius  before  a  Roman  covtl,  aad  tkftln 

enemies  grounded  their  hopea  of  aocnaa  ataiB 

entin;ly  upon  the  prejudice  srbicb  mai  iasaa  • 

exist  in  men's  minds  on  acooimt  of  tba  Jmdi^m 

Jitnianumi—u  prejudice  which  bad  ahm^  F'"' 

ahe  nan  of  many  others  when  mntigami  imtim 

oOences.     Hence  it  weidd  af^ear  tbal  iba  iW 

object  kept  in  view  by  Acdse  in  Ua  apai||a^ 

drcas  was  to  rdireah  the  masBoriea  af  !■  Impi^ 

to  recall  lo  their  reeoUaetlona  aQ  ib«  mrnmaamm 

connected  with  iha  wevioiiu  tikdf  a^  ^  i**^ 

ments  which  had  hecii  mflklad  an  tbi  firi^ 

ju dices.     Consequentlyt  tba  gfmim  paAM  if  if 

reply  is  devoted  to  the  tame  tofaci 

aim  of  Cicero  m-aa  to  undeceive  bb 

n.^^rd  to  the  real  tiala  of  tba  fteliw  i*  ^b*  * 

11?  of  iKe  \ih  9n4i  criflHa  ^  ibt  ilii 

md  i^asabh  |irovif^  ibOB  la  be  Wf^ 

*.wp  vu  tj-Utj  aad  thus  to  rcgnaTi  dit  * ' 
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invidla**  whkh  had  taken  lucli  deep  root  again  it 
hi*  client.  Following  the  exaniple  of  hii  antago- 
nitt,  he  dir}dc«  the  lubject  into  two  head»  t  L  The 
iBCftiita  or  prejudice  which  prevailed*  2.  The  crimen 
or  metAo  oi^nces  libeUed;  but  while  five-sixtht 
•f  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  removinj^  the  for- 
■ler,  the  letter  la  dismifibed  fihortlj  mid  cuntentp- 
tooitaly  Bi  ahnoBt  unworthy  of  notice.  A  critical 
■iwlysii  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  Blair  upon  rhetoric  and  bellea- 
tettr«t,  who  has  Klectcd  the  omtion  aa  an  exc^l- 
knt  exMnple  of  manoging  at  the  bar  a  complex  an4 
jtritwie  cwue  with  wder^  elegance^  and  fbcce* 
AaA,  tmrtaialy  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  diatinct  and  lucid  expoiitinn  by  wbleh  we  are 
made  aequainied  with  all  the  detaili  of  a  moet  itt- 
Tolved  and  perplexing  utory,  the  steady  precision 
with  whkh  we  are  guided  through  a  fiightful  iukI 
entangled  labyrtJkth  of  dome&tic  crime,  and  the 
•ppucntly  plain  itniightforward  Himplicity  with 
which  evisry  circumstance  ii  brought  to  bear  upon 
th«  excutpULtion  of  the  impeached.  We  are  told 
(Quintil  ii.  17.  §  21),  that  Cicero  having  procared 
an  acquittal  by  hia  eloqaejice,  boasted  that  he  hod 
i|Mad  a  mtftt  before  the  jiidioei ;  but  to  artfully 
«n  ill  the  partt  ooimected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
wmj  diflletilt,  in  the  abeeoee  of  the  eTidence^  to 
dise»9«r  the  ntspicions  and  weak  points  of  tho 
■anative.  In  one  pbice  only  do  we  detect  a  so- 
phism in  the  reasoning,  which  may  intake  impot^ 
fea&t  eonsequences.  It  is  freely  confessed  timt 
brthczy  had  been  extend vely  employed  at  tbc  trial 
<tt  OppiBDiciiA;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatious 
r  that  this  bribery  mubt  have  been  the  work 
'  of  Cluentiufi  or  of  Oppianicu»  i  it  is  fully 
\  that  the  latter  had  tampered  with  Staicnus, 
who  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
aaannntid  with  him;  and  then  tho  conclusion  ts 
tnamphandy  drawo,  that  since  Oppianicus  was 
gailtT,  Clnmtias  must  have  been  innocent.  But 
■Bather  contingency  is  carefully  krpt  out  of  view, 
Uy,  that  both  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
although  one  only  was  saooeM^l;  and 
tkia  was  really  the  truth  appeara  not  only 
pvohiibk}  in  itself^  but  bad  been  broadly  asserted 
hgr  Ctceiro  himself  a  few  yean  before.  (/»  ("^rr. 
Acft.  L  13.)  Indeed,  ooa  great  diHicnlty  under 
which  he  (aboand  throogboat  oroie  from  tho  sun- 
timenis  which  he  had  fonnerly  expresied  with  so 
Bote  r^serre ;  and  Accius  did  not  fidl  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconsistency,  while  great  ingenmity  is 
diifrfajed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  frcm  the  di- 
iMiiiaa  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
tiaa  must  be  considered  as  one  of  Ciceio*i  highest 
.^dforta.  (Comp.  QuintiL  xL  L  §  61.)  [W.R.] 
CLUriJUS.  IClorua  Gens  and  Cloxlivs.] 
rVIA,  FAU'CULA  [Ctuvn],  a  Capuan 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 

.     She  earned  the  good- will  of  the  Ro- 

a»Qs  by  secretly  snpplying  the  Roman  priuners 
with  food.  When  Capua  was  taken,  &  c  210, 
hrr  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  her  by 
a  special  decfee  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxvl  33^ 
U.)  [C.  P.M.] 

CL  U'  V 1  US,  the  name  of  a  {hmily  of  Campaitian 
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efigin*of  whom  we  tind  the  following 

L  C  Cluviuk  Sawla,  praetor  in  a.  c.  173, 
'  ftikd  again  In  «.  c.  173  praetor  peregrinus.  (Ltv. 
;  mK.  2-2,  Sn.  jdil  L) 

2.  Sr.  Cll-viuiii,  pmelor  in  b.  c.  172,  had  Sor- 
(Liv.  xlii. 
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3.  C.  Clvvws^  legate  in  B.  c.  168  to  the  consul 
L.  AejoiliuB  PatiltuB  in  Macedonia.  (Lir^xliv.  40.) 

4.  C.  t'LUVitfs,  a  Rouiait  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero,  was  judex  In  a  suit  between  C* 
Fannius  Chaeroa  and  Q.  Flavius,  about  &  c,  76* 
(Cic,  pro  Bo$c  Com*  xiv.  14 — 16.) 

5.  M.  Cluviub,  a  wealthy  bunker  of  Puteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terina.  In  B.C. 
.il,  Cicero  gate  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Therm  us,  who  was  propcaetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  going  to  collect  sciAe  debts  due  to  him 
from  various  cities  and  individmilak  In  hit  wilt 
he  bequeathed  port  of  his  property  to  Cioero.  (Cic 
ud  AU.  71.2,  ad  Fmh.  xiiL  56,  u^  Alt,  xliL  46, 
XIV.  9.) 

6.  C.  CLUVtt;$,  made  consnl  luffectus  in  S.  c.  29 
by  Augustus.  (EHon  Cass.  lit.  42.)  It  was  pro^ 
hiihW  this  Cluviut  who  in  a.  c  45  \kiki  nppaintod 
by  Caesar  to  Hii[>erintend  the  a«signtnent  of  Unds 
in  GjilHa  Cisalpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  (Ad  Fam.  liii  7») 
Thiii  same  CItivius  aim  is  probably  referred  to  in 
a  funeral  oration  of  the  age  of  Augu-stns.  (Urtlli., 
Inscr.  No.  4859,) 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator- 
sliip  of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  ohvene  teprescnti  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Caesar  Die  Tkr.;  its  rerene  Palks,  with  C. 
Clov^i  Prabf. 


7.  M.  Cll'Vjcs  RuFi/a,  cotisul  suffectus  in  a.  d, 
45.  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  ii.  1  }  Suet.  AVr.  21 ;  yioii 
Cass.  kiii.  14.)  He  was  governor  of  Hispaaia  in 
the  time  of  Galba,  b.  c  69.  (Tac.  Hid.  L  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Qalba  he  fint  iwore  allegiaaoe  to 
OiUo,  but  won  afterwards  he  appears  as  a  partisan 
of  Vitellitts,  Hilarius,  a  (reednjan  of  Vitcllius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  indepeodeal 
government  of  Spain*  Cluvius  went  to  ViteUiai, 
who  was  then  m  Gallia,  and  siicceeded  in  clearing 
himsel£  He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  eroperort 
though  he  still  retained  the  goTcmmcnt  of  his  pro- 
vince, (Tac.  HkL  ii.  65.)  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
(Hi*L  »v.  43)  OS  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  eloquence,  and  sayi,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him-  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  AVr.  21  ;  Dion 
Caw.  btiii,  14.)  It  ts  probably  this  same  Cluvias 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  historian.  Hi 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Oalba« 
Otho,  and  Vitelliu*.  {Tac  Ann.  nil*  20,  aiv,  2i 
Plin.  £p,  ix.  19.  I  5.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

CliY'MENE  {K^vfUmj),  L  A  daughlar  of 
Oceaiius  and  Thetyi,  and  the  wile  of  Japctus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Athis,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  TAway.  351, 507  ;  oorop.Virg. 
6.'*offy.  iv.  345 ;  SchoL  ad  Pimi,  0/.  ii-  68  i  Uygin. 
F^.  15C.>  ,    ^        , 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyat,  and  thc^  wife 
of  Phybciis  or  <" 


eoa 
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mother  of  Iphklui  and  AJcimede.  (Paiift.  t.  29, 
S  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi,  3.25 :  ^hul  ad  AjxMtML  Uhod. 
L  45,  230«)  According  la  Hen  tod  (afKEuitatLad 
i/oirt.  p.  1689;  comp.  Or.  Ah<t.  I  75^»,  it.  2U4), 
fthe  wai  the  mother  of  Pbaetoti  bj  Helioa,  and  ao 
oordiug  to  ApoUodonu  (iiL  9*  %  2J^  aUo  of  Atalaote 
bj  Jaiui* 

3.  A  relative  of  Mc'nelaiu  and  t  oomfMmion  of 
IleleTifl,  tftffether  with  whom  she  wan  earned  off  by 
Pariiu  (Horn.  fL  \\l  1 44  j  Dktja  Ci*t  i.  3,  v.  13,) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  wm  dij- 
tributedf  Cljmcrie  waa  ^vcn  to  Acamai.  She  woa 
repreBenied  at  a  cnptirc  bj  Polygnotui  in  the 
Leftche  of  Delphi.  (Patia.  x.  26.  $  I  ;  oomp.  Ot. 
Her.  xriL  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
peraona^goa  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xviil  47  ; 
Hygin.  Fal,  71 ;  Apollod.  iii.  2,  $  1,  &c. ;  Paiu. 
T,  24.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CLY'MENUS(KA«J^««»f).  L  A  lOii  of  Cardii 
ID  Crete,  who  la  Mtd  to  have  eofne  to  £H«  In  ihe 
fiftteth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
rettored  the  Olympic  garnet^  and  to  have  erected 
■Itainto  llemclci,  from  whom  he  waa  descended. 
{Paiit^T,  8,  §  1,  14.  §6,  vi.  2!.  §50 

2,  A  ion  of  CacneuR  or  Schoenus  king  of  Af- 
cndia  or  of  Argos,  waa  mnmed  to  Epicti^tc,  by 
whom  be  h^id  among  other  children  a  daughter 
llarpalycp.  lie  entertained  an  unnatuml  Ioto  for 
bit  daughter,  mid  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  nmrrta^c  to  Aio^tor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  arenge  her 
father's  crime,  slew  her  yonnger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  her*elf 
van  tbercnpon  chaiiged  into  a  bird^  and  Cly menus 
hung  himnelf.  (Hygin.  Fab,  242,  246,  255; 
Porthen.  EroL  1 3.) 

jL  A  mh  of  Pr««bon  and  king  of  Orchomenoa, 
who  WM  married  to  Minva.  (Paus^  ix.  37.  $  1, 
Sic,  s  ApoHoil.  iL  4.  $  1 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
at*  several  other  mvtliical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  154  {  Paus,  ii.  35.  M  i  Ov,  AfeL  t. 
9Bi  comp.  Ar-THAR*.)  [L.  S.J 

CLYTAEMNESTfLi  {  KAirrBi/*i^<7Tpa  ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndarens  and  Led  a,  and  sister  of 
Cluttor,  Timoiidra,  and  Philonoc,  and  half-sister  of 
Poty deuces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii  ID.  §  6, &c.)  For  the 
partictdart  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Aoamkm- 
KOK,  A  EomTH  ua,  0 rhsteh.  [  L.  S.  ] 

CLYTIE  (KAwrtn),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personagen,  (Hes.  Theo^f,  3.V2 ;  Ot.  M&L  iv,  305; 
Pao«.  X.  30.  4  1 ;  TzetK^  <ui  Ltteofih.  421.)  [L.  a) 

CLYTIUS  (K\iiTior).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  father  of  Caletor  and  ProcJi^^'ia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elder*,  (Horn.  JL  ui.  1 47,  x v.  4 1 9  i  Pani. 
X.  14.12.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Euryttit,  was 
«ne  of  the  Argonaats,  aod  was  kUled  daring  the 
expedition  by  Hemctas,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetfts.  (ApoUon.  Hhod.  i.  ft6  ;  Schol.  eui  Sopk, 
Track.  555 ;  Hygin.  Fttk  1 4  )  There  are  sevenil 
other  raythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Pans.  vL 
17.  §4j  Ov.  AfeU  ▼.  140  j  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2 ; 
Viig.  .^^«.  IT.  774,  X.  129,  325,  xt.  666.)    [L.S.] 

CLVTUS  (KAvt^t),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab,  124,  170;  Or"  MtL 
r.  a7.)  [L.  S.] 

'"'.YTUS  (KA^or),  a  Milesian  and  a  distipic 
vtle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  hia- 


tory  of  his  nativ«  dtj.  Tba  tw«  faaipiW 
Atbenaetu  (xii.  p.  54^,  d^  zif.  |k.  5^X  ^V  • 
which  tbia  work  ta  qiasted*  MaM  b»  miii^jig^  ^ 
one  another  either  bj  Jtafiltf  lMr<if  in  IklM 
or  KAtn-of  io  tbe  «e«ood«  lor  it  k  4mM  te 
reference  ia  made  in  boih  to  the 
the  same  treatise.  In  t^e  rmsagg  «C  ] 
La«rttas  (L  2&j^ — teal  aih^t  m  ^i|««t  m  '^t^m 
x^ififiM  larofm,  m,  r.  K^ — Metmgmm  ympOM^  «iA 
much  show  of  ofobalulitjrf  l£t  aalaiiUtfiii  d 
KAtirof  for  oMt,  aa  a  nollcB  ti  Hobs  mmii 
naturally  find  a  plaee  id  ah  acueMM  ti  Mkmk. 
It  does  not  appear  what  ^ixHmd  tlwM  is  fe  it 
afiaertinn  of  Vossius  {dt  J/mL  Gmr^  »ll,«i 
We«termaiin),  that  Clytva  aeceniMiikd  Akamim 
on  his  expedition*  The  poaa^e  m  TaltdB  Mm^ 
mus  to  which  he  refiErs  (ix.  3,  MriH«.  J  Iki^aii 
only  of  ihe  Clettna  who  was  miwleffid  W  lb 
king.  [VL  tl 

CKA'GIA  (Kj'at^ia),  a  ■ w    af 

derived  from  Cnageua,  a  LAcoaiaai»  9h»  i 

nied  the  OioicQri  in  their  war 

and  waa  made  priaooer.     He  wai 

and  carried  to  Cnete,  where  lie  mrrwi  ai  lie  li» 

pb  of  Artemis ;  but  he  eeoi 

a  priestess  of  the  gi>ddeaa«  who  i 

to  SiiBTUL    ( Paul.  iiL  1  a.  I  3.)  f  L  i] 

CNEiMUS  (Krivior),  the  Spmriaa  h^  timd 
(imvdpx<tt)  in  the  necoiid  year  of  ihe  T  ^ 
war,  B.  c  430,  made  ft  to 
with  1000  lAcedaemanian  hoplitca  t 
ravaging  the  iibod,  waa  obUgrd  to  tvtirt  wli&irt 
teduciog  it  to  anhiiiisaioiu  Cuemu*  wi»  eantiawd 
in  his  ofBce  of  aduund  next  year,  |li««f^  lW  ag^ 
lor  term,  at  least  a  lew  yean  atttnauaaWlf,  mm 
only  one  year.  In  the  leeoiid  jcaf  of  faf  tmmmi 
(fi.c.  423),  he  waa  sent  with  10041  btfylttMi^aa 
to  co-operate  with  the  Amlxaciaaia,  wfca  vti^ed  Is 
subdue  Acamania  and  to  revolt  I 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  lb* 
their  barbnTf'  ■  d  . 

netrated  to  tawa  of  tA»< y. 

But  here  hi^ ,  .......  ircTfi  dilwDaJ  tf  las 

Aiubraciani,  and  he  was  obliged  Us     ' 
expedition  altogether.     Meatitime  tW 
aian  fleet,  which  was  intend^  to  < 
the  knd  forcea,  had  been  deicatad 

with  a  fiir  amalJef  ifumber  of  ahia        ,  . 

this  disaater,  and  snapecting  ftJto  nioasifi^Miy  il 
the  commanden,  the  l-n^H  i  iiiiiaiai  vtt  ^ 
Timocrates  Btaaidaa,  and  Ljreophratt  la  iiii 
Cnemus  as  a  councti,  and  with  inauiietisai  la  jjm- 
pare  for  fighting  a  second  battia.  Aflst  fidn$ 
their  diiahled  vessels  and  obtaining  PntAaam^ 
from  their  alUee,  by  whtdi  ihair  wuAm  wm  ir 
creased  to  aev«ot|^AT«»  wluk  V%Bgaim  lal  m^ 
twenty,  the  LjMsedaeoionian  miimaaiiiliO  aKiM 
the  Atheitiana  off  Kaiipturtui,  and  thoiigh  iftahl' 
ter  at  lint  loat  several  «liip«,  and  wi9»  tm^ 
defeated,  they  cvcniitaUy  galrwd  lb*  4q^  m 
recovered,  witli  one  excrpiion,  ail  0m  aljfavlii^ 
had  b^^'^  '-^  -^ly  (Apiund  by  tba  ( 
this,  t  midoM^  and  tba  alto  1 

s^an  c  fanned  the  dsilga  of  «ne«| 

Ptrinieeua,  and  i^uld  probably  baf«  oaaMd  il 
their  allempl,  only  tbar  eooiaga  Cilkd  ibiB  fl 
the  time  of  execution,  and  ibay  aaAI*d  la  Sabaoi 
instead,  thereby  ginag  tba  Atbaokaa  mmim  A 
their  intentian*  (Thuc,  u.  <6,  %^^^%%  OU  li 
47.  &c) 
CNEPU.    tCwt^wum]  _ 


CNUPHIS. 

^rniA  (KwSfo),  a  immame  of  Aphrodite^ 
_  tv«i  fmni  th«»  town  of  Ciiidu*  in  Caria,  for 
H^ich  PrsLJiitelct  made  hit  celelmiteil  fttatue  of  the 
pdtlc%i.  The  ttatue  ttt  Apltrodite  known  by  th<^ 
vmut»  of  the  Mcfliceun  Vcniii*,  is  considfrcd  by 
MUlj  critics  to  lie  a  copy  of  the  Ciiidiaji  Aphroditi?. 
(Paiit.  i  I.  §  A  ;  VYin'lL  M  %%x\i.  5  j  Lucbn, 
Amor,  la ;  Hirt,  Af^iol.  BiUtA,  p.  57.)  [L-  S.) 
CNO'PIAS  {Kv^lai),  of  Alonii,  an  officer 
*rbo,  haring  •ocn  mme  nciiv<?  iw*rvtce  under  Deme- 
trius 1  \,  and  AniigfHuif  lH*on.  was  one  of  thoM 
emplojed  by  Ajwihocles  aod  bosibias,  miniKten  of 
Ptolemy  IV^.  (Philop^ilor)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
lusion of  anuB  and  the  choice  aiid  tmining  of  the 
tnK)p»  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  bj 
Antftr^nit  th*  Great  in  b.  c,  21&.  Cnopias  is  said 
'ai  have  peifot^ied  the  duty  entnistcd 
l.iUty  and  teal.  (v.  63*65.)  (E.KJ 
L.^  ;c^  *  ;!5  (K>«Mr(r<fs)f  the  author  of  a  work  on 
geagraphj  of  Atia  {yttufypoj^ucA  riyt  A<r/ctr) 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonids  ilhodias 
,  262).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrtipted,  (Voss, 
,  Groce.  p,  4*20,  ed.  We^iteramjiru)  [RS»] 
l^NUnUS  (K»'ov^*s),  an  Egyptian  diviiiilVi  so 
1  by  Strnbo  (jcvii,  p.56"2);  while  other  wrilerft, 
as  Platrirch,  probably  more  in  c^nfonuity 
iHtli  the  g>eniiiue  Ej^yptian  name,  cdl  him  Ciieph 
(lf»-Tff^).  Plutarch  (c/e  h, «i(h.*2\)  stat««,  tliat  all 
ptians  contribtitf d  to  the  maititenanee  of 
'd  animnK%  with  the  exception  of  the  inlia- 
OurMiii*  «»f  7'heba'jX  who  did  not  worship  any  moruil 
divinity,  but  an  utib<^»m  and  an  imniortid  one, 
whom  they  called  Ciiepli.  This  statoment  would 
U«d  as  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  The- 
li^f'*  worshipped  some  spiritual  dirioLty  to  the  ex- 
of  uil  others,  and  that  cona«q»i(»fitly  their 
was  of  a  purer  and  moro  funned  nature 
It  of  the  other  Ep:>*ptians;  but  we  know 
her  toimea,  that  in  Thelwi's,  as  well  as  in 
I  ;*ces,  anitunts  were  worabiitped,  such  as  the 
crucwiile  (Herod,  ii,  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  i.  B?  ; 
SUaK  iTii.  p.  bh^\,  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
i»f  haniile«s  Kuake.  (Herod,  ii,  74»)  The  god 
Cn^ph  himself  v^as  worihipped  in  the  form  of  a 
*^.i..>..r,  04  ^|4  lejirn  from  StraUi  and  Euaebius 
Et\  i.  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  thnt 
v,ai  culled  by  the  Ph<i>enii'ians  Agathodac- 
DWi^i  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
•mptioiis  of  the  time  of  the  Hntnitii  empire,  in 
vhieii  the  god  himself  is  reprciiented  in  the  fonn 
of  ft  wrpcnL  It  waft  prokihly  the  idea  of  which 
the  terpeut  is  the  tymboU  that  gave  rise  to  the 
oprnion  of  Plutarch  and  Mherm,  that  Cncph  was  a 
■piritoal  divinity;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
bacooie  established,  the  symbol  of  tho  god  became 
m  nutter  of  less  im^iortance^  and  was  changed. 
Tlios  Ensebins  (Prucp,  Er.  ill  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  ciJlt^d  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  worid  (8Tj^iot^pyd()  Cneph,  and  that  ho  was 
fepreiented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
f^xiim,  a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  band 
Cnvph  produced  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
hb  BHittth,  and  out  of  it  aro*»e  the  god  Phtha, 
frhom  the  Greeks  odled  Hephxu^stus.  Most  mo- 
dem writers  enlertaiu  about  Cneph  the  samo  or 
steady  the  same  riows  as  were  prv>{>ounded  by  the 
Onck  philosophers,  and  accordingty  rr^gard  him  ns 
the  etenud  spint,  and  as  ibe  author  of  all  that  is 
Id  tli6  world.  Cnnpki  is  said  to  ligitify  in  the 
Coptle  Iftftgnigo  the  good  spirit  like  Agnthodaemon. 
Uiaioatkf,  AmIL  ^^^.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.J 
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CDBIDASv  JOANNES,  a  Gracco-Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  have  lifcd  shortly  after  the  timo 
of  Juiitinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Oobidas,  Cob  id  i  us,  Ac  He  is  one  of  the  Gr«<»k 
jurist*  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  '*de  Pro- 
curatoribus  et  Defensibus  *'  in  the  Digest  and  tho 
Code  ( which  titles,  transkted  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged^ constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
wem  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenius  and  Brst  publislied 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Aleermonn^s  Tho- 
iaurui.  Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Gobi- 
daa  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  llie  Ikisilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  oa 
the  Basilica  cite  CobidaA.  {B*i$iL  ed.  HeimhacKp 
I.  pp.  '6h%  794,  ti.  p.  10.)  In  Ba^U.  (cd.  FabroL) 
iii.  p.  18'2,  Cobldas  is  found  citing  Cyrillus  and 
Stepkanu9p  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  ia  no 
extant  poAsago  does  he  refer  to  tho  Novcllae  of 
Leo;  though  Xic.  Comnenus  {FraenoL  Afyttuff, 
p.  37*2]  meutians  a  Gol>idas,  logotheta  genici^  who 
wrote  lichoUa  on  the  NoveUne  of  Lea  Cobidas  it 
cited  bv  Bulsama  {Ad  Nomocan,  i^hotii  mJwi(,«$ 
FoefL  hiU.  Jur,  Canm,  p.  1118.) 

Cobidas,  \\\^  commentator  on  the  Digest,  ia  usa- 
ally  identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  dtc.) 
who  wrote  a  HoivaAW,  or  treati«e  on  punishmentiu 
rjf  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suarei 
{Notit.  BasiL  §27)  says,  that  Ant,  Augustinua 
pciisessed  some  works  or  portions  of  w^orki  in  ma^ 
uu script.  Some  fragments  of  the  tloi^oMov  mrm  ^ 
preMerved  in  the  app(*ndix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Lm  ( 
and  Constantine.  This  iippendix  conusta  of  Ic^ 
writings,  chiefly  of  tlie  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariao  in  his  work  entitled  A nit'dt>ta, 
(Lips.  184:5,  p.  ISL)  (Zachariae,  //i>/.  Jur, 
Graf^o-Itom.  p.  30  j  Heimbach,  Amedota,  i  pi. 
kjcviii ;  Pohl,  ad  Su€trvM,  NolU.  Batii.  p.  137,  n* 
{«)  J  Fabric.  BUd.  Grtmk  xn,  p.  563.)     [J.  T.  G.) 

CO'CALUS  (KsS«f«Aof),  a  mythical  king  of 
SiciljTi  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  hi*  Hight 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  wha 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others y  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.  (Diod*  ir.  78,  80  ;"  Hygin.  /oA.  44  i 
Paus.  Tii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  bou  <rf  tho 
brother  of  the  emperor  Utlio,  wns  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle^s  death  in  A.  D.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Ekmiilian  for  cclebratiDg  his  itude^ 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  bim  Cooceius,  but  Coe- 
ceianufl  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  Nut.  ii  48; 
PkL  O/A.  16 :  SueL  Otk  10,  Domii.  Hi.) 

COCCEIUS,  tho  name  of  m  fitoiUy  which  k 
first  mentioned  towards  the  Utl«r  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  lo  which  the  emperor  NcrTS  1 
All  the  members  of  this  lamity  bore  the  4 
Nkrva. 

COCCUS  (K<fit(rof),  on  Athenian  orator  or  rfi^ 
toricLin,  was,  according  to  Suidaa  (t.  r.),  a  disripW 
&f  Isocrates,  and  wrote  rhetorical  di&courM's  (A^ 
70Uf  ^TfffHKO^t).  A  passage  of  Quintiliau  (xiL 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lired 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isocmtes  and  eten  L\  siii>; 
but  it  seems  that  Qaintiliaj)  it  spooking  of  th« 
oompaRitire  distinction  of  the  omtort  he  meutions, 
rother  than  of  their  lime.  t  P'  i^- 1 

COCLES,  HOHA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatiu*  tho 
**  one-eyed,**  a  hero  of  the  old  Rnman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Sublidan  bridge  iUoiig  \ 
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&p.  Lnrtitu  aod  T.  IlLTminiug  agiiintt  the  wbole 
£traM:aii  army  under  PorHeiiii,  whi]i5  the  Rouuuis 
l»r»lc«  down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  will  nearly  iinJe^Ked,  Humthia  aent  Lock  hit 
two  companion.^  aod  witbttood  ulojie  the  atUiicki 
of  the  (oc^  tid  the  cmth  of  the  fitUu^  tiiiiben  and 
tile  shouta  of  the  Romatu  annoiiiioed  that  the 
bridgt^  was  destroyed.  Then  he  prayed  to  father 
Ti  ben  nut  to  take  him  and  hia  arma  in  chiu^, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  itream  and 
BWam  OGrou  to  the  city  io  safety  tuuid  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  itato  ntued  a  ttatue  Io  hh 
honour^  which  wiu  placed  in  the  comitimnf  and 
ollowod  him  a»  much  laud  aa  he  could  plough  nnind 
in  one  day*  The  citixen&,  too,  whim  the  hi  mine 
woa  raging^  deprived  themsdirei  of  food  to  support 
hiiiw  Thia  Ktatue  win  aftcrwardt  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  Etmscan  ham  spices,  who  had  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  coTioiu  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  pUced  on  a  lower 
•pot,  where  the  sun  never  ahone  upon  iu  But 
their  treachery*  was  discoTered ;  they  were  pnt  to 
dt^atlu  and  tho  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  t}ie  Vulconal  above  the  Coiaiiiutn*  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.  This  story  is  nlatod 
by  A.  Gellius  (iv*  6),  and  expkini  the  fiict  why 
some  w/iterA  ft|>rak  of  tho  statue  being  in  the  Comi* 
tiuin^and  others  in  the  Vulconal.  The  statue  still 
ejci«ted  in  tht*  time  of  Pliny  {H.N.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  1 1) 
^-ftn  irrefrajunvble  proof  of  the  tnith  of  the  sttiry  I 
Few  legcrnds  in  Roman  itory  were  more  celebr&ted 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  lloratiui,  oad  almoti  oil 
Roitian  iK'riteni  tcU  us, 

**  How  well  Honitius  kept  the  biidgo 
In  the  brave  dav»  of  old.** 
(Liv.  il  10;  Dionva.  t.  24,  25;  Vol.  Miut.  iii.  2. 
§  I;  Flor.  i.  10  ;  AureL  Vict  d4  rtr,IU.  11;  PliiL 
Fitfffic.  \<i ;  Senec  Ep,  120,  &c.) 

Ptilybius  rehitcfl  (vi.  6S1  the  legend  differently. 
According  to  his  description,  llomtius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  periahed  in  the  riven  Mr, 
Mseauley  obierves  {Im^  of  Ancient  Itome^  p.  43), 
with  touch  probability,  that  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Rotiuui  lays  al^out  the  defanos  of  tho 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  atory  which  Livy  has 
transuiitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  tlic  whole  glory  to  Honir' 
tius  alone^  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
Uorntian  house.     (Compare  Niebuhr,  L  p.  54 2.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Cocles,  was  donbtleas  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  Horatian  boose,  but  at  what  Unie  it  unoertfttn. 
The  obverse  npntsents  the  head  of  Pallns,  the 
reverie  the  Dioacitri  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Iiii*,  CaBs.  Tkaian, 
Avo.  Gkh.  I) AC.  P*  P.  Rest.,  that  is,  Imptntiur 
(\wjar  Tffjjanut  Ai^usint  Oermamcm  Ikidcus 
i*ait^r  F^iiiat  ratitmt^  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 
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hitea,  lived  durtttg  the  lat(<!r  p^foi  of  iii  Bf^ 
line  empire,  and  di«>d  |»robali|j  •Hat  dto  CMHg 
of  Constantinople  in  l4J»S.  t£i  Imkmi 
works,  whidif  althongli  wfitliii  n 
borous  Oreek,  ore  of  oonaidtfnlile  i 
much  AS  one  of  them  tn«ta  of  tlie  \ 
offices  in  the  church  ami  in  tb«  wikmmktaimd 
the  empire,  and  another  ou  the  oAliq^vxiam  «|  C» 
stantinople.  The  prindpal  wotka  %ttm  iW 
Codinus  baa  tnkeii  bis  aMoaatii  and  m^mk  b  !■ 
copied  in  many  inafcAooeft  to  a  eamfaUnUi  etta^ 
are  those  of  Hesycbiua  MiUim  Giyom^  liimP^ 
luxf  the  Chronieoo  AIexsiidnnum,l£e^;  hh  matm 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  CosMliAliMMb  ■• 
chicfiy  taken  from  PbumataB,  /oentai  M« 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  lbs  AatiquJlia  iC  Cm* 
atantinople,  written  by  an  aiMmjaioni  loabi^vb 
in  his  turn  has  plundered  Tbeodstw*  LhIh^  ff^fk 
Kuaebius^  Socmtea,  Monu^Uits  Lcctatv  tnt  tflMlk 
The  works  of  Codinut  ore  —  1*  fltft  i 

6<P^kIwv  rn$  fifyd\fis  "EMuXjfffiat^  •»  lit  4 
bus  Pahitii  Constant) nupolitani  el  do 
Magna«  Ecclesiac.*'  Editiaos:  I.  If  ] 
Agmonius,  \bBHi2,  the  same  repcinlsd  fcj  ^mm, 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  lint  editaes^  bei  Is 
some  foolish  motive  adopted  tbiA  fmm^mja^ 
Both  these  editions  are  of  little  imlae  ;  lbs  dbiM; 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equiveiBl  i^ai^l 
Iiad  corelessly^  perused  bad  MSg^  mai^i 
he  was  awane  of  all  the  efToti  and  MdifMili 
luid  committed  tn  the  first  edltioi^  ba  Afwiiii 
the  trouble  to  correct  them  wban  tba  pilliab 
oftity  required  a  second.  Juitraa  floofaold  tfi 
work  with  another  of  tbe  imne  maSkm  m  lb 
ontiquitios  of  CoiiflaiittiW|iie^  ^  Bjjr  Bt^mtm 
Ingolstadl,  1^20:  tbe  edilcr  pcnMl  fMA  IM 
with  his  usual  care,  and  added  m  MiIb  ttH^b^ 
and  an  exc«!ileni  commentary  ;  otiU  lybattnil 
not  without  several  defects^  ainoe  tkt  eiiMr  dH 
not  undefstand  the  raeamog  of  mynr 
words  employed  by  Codinoa,  and  off 
glossary  of  Meursiut  likewise  pjtB 
perfect  account  or  none  at  all  4.  Bf  0iV«Mib 
J  (fiH,  fol,  in  tbe  Pada  cotkctiim  of  tkm  BjfMrfbA 
Ooar  revised  both  the  text  and  tbe  liaii^tim» 
and  added  tbe  eommentary  of  Grtelaetias,  vMdb  ie 
corrrcted  in  many  pnssBigriu  and  la  wikicfc  ha  aliii 
his  own  obserraliooa.  5.  By  lliiaaiii^l  Mtlia 
Donn,  I8;i9,  Svow,  in  the  Bona  onlkafkii  i<  At 
Bjrnuithies.  This  la  a  revised  imta  al  ibi  fm 
edition  ;  the  editor  |ifc«  no  pmfiMi.  7^  ■«! 
of  Codinus,  olthoiign  but  a  dry  caMl^a^adf 
great  importance  foi  the  und^ta^tndti^  el  Bjma^ 
tine  bistoj^t  anoe  ll  espkina  Um  wmmmm  m^ 
and  eedeaiaatieal  titles  and  oI&bm  off  ll*  Iritf 


Greeks,  as  ttie  ^  Notitiae  DignitaiaaB"  AtttlrAt 
earlier  [leriiHi  of  the  l^iditeni  eonpuis* 

IL  UtiptttfoXal  Ik  nvt  0MAev  Tea  9*^ 
wtfA  tmi^  warpi^¥  Ksweras  w  anp^adAssia,  *la 
ccrpta  ox  Libn>  ilhronico  do  OH^adboa  C^ttt^ 
nopolitanis.**  Editions  7  1*  By  iimmm  B^ik 
159<>,  8vo.,  tbe  QfCflk  lext  wt«b  a  La£  MM^ 
tion.  %  The  eame,  with  noi«s  byJaballiMi^ 
1 U09,  8vo.  X  By  Petrus  '^"'Hrrr.  ¥mm,  I4U^ 
Tol,  in  the  Paris  collection,  ami 
printed  in  the  Venice  coUfciAeti  aflltt  J 
l^unbcck,  A  native  of  Uambai| 
MS.S.  iu  France,  fvvised  iba  Istsi,  aad  alM  • 
nciv  {..atin  traiisUtion  and  an  sslfein  ai^mm^ 
ujy  i   hu  duii^c^ited  his  wvtk   Im  tba 


^ 
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^rdiiml  Fmnorsco  Rnrtwrini.  Thi«  work  begins 
with  an  atcmitit  of  the  ongiti  of  CoiiBtiitiGnople 
(BjxantJiun) ;  after  thiM  the  author  treaii  in  dif- 
irrviit  chapters  on  the  tisuf  and  situation  of  that 
dty;  on  the  proinnce  of  Adiiit>em?(1 );  on  the 
Btatu«^.  public  l>uilding«  of  Con!»t}mtiitoplt%  aiid  the 
l^te  ftubjc^ti,  m  tux  extensive  chnpt^r ;  on  the^ 
^■ni^h  of  St  Sophia ;  and  the  wnrk  lini^hea  wuh 
Hp^hort  chronide  from  th«  beginning  of  the  woriii 
•own  to  the  conquest  of  Conttanlinwple  by  the 
Turka.  If  Cotlintu  wrote  this  Latter  fact  himself, 
be  <lic*d  of  muna  after  1453;  but  the  fiingtiW 
difrrvMiion  respecting  the  province  of  Adia^jenc  i» 
of  itarif  a  snfKcient  proof  that  on  Mnknown  hand: 
haa  moile  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Cod  inns  is  Ukevise  of  g^at  interest  The  student, 
h^^w^rer^  who  *hould  wish  to  make  himself  ac* 
quAJnt^'d  with  that  interesting  Riibjt*ct,  the  antiqiii- 
f*»*  of  Constantinoplf,  should  hej^n  with  Petnis 
H^tliiis,  **  Antifpiitdt^s  Con»t£mtinopo]itanae,"  of 
B'nich  a  very  pood  Eajjlinh  tmnalation  was  pob- 
Mahed  by  John  Bidl,  Londoa,  17*29,  8vo.^  to  which 
ta  added  a  **  I>c>cnption  of  ihe  City  of  Constnuti- 
fclpk  aa  it  stood  in  the  rei^m  of  Arciuiiui  and 
Jtawritii**  (tniiiftliiicd  from  **  Notitui  Utnui{]ue 
"),  with  the  notes  of  Paneirolju  Alter 
t  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange's 
Icbrsted  work,  *^  Constantinopulis  Cbriitiaoa,*^ 
f  ns  hf*  will  find  numcroiia  obsenratioos  referring 
>  Codinu*, 
II L  A  Greek  translation  of  •*  Missa  Scti  Ore- 
■",  jmptif,"  6r8t  publifehetl  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
(;>5,  Svo.,  and  also  coiituned  in  the  second 
riume  of  *  Bibl.  Patnim  Max/* 
[{LaniWins  r*ya  f\Mtim,  in  bis  edition  af  Co- 
uf  Constantinople ;  Fabric.  ii*W. 
tW.  F.J 
:,.aS,  CDarbius  lil.J 
}N.  ^uarex  (NoHL  BatiL  |  27)  states 
tions  of  the  Pam^tk  of  Codoo^  copied  from 
An  manu«ctipt  were  in  the  Hbmry  of  AnL 
&tin\]s.  Paratltla  are  additions  made  by  corn- 
explain  i  tig  dUficultics  and  filling  up  de> 
in  one  title  of  ihe  authoriKed  collections 
law  by  summaries  of  parallel  paAsages  in 
titles.  (Heiinbacli,  Aimtdata,  i.  p.  zviii.) 
veral  iKKjk*  of  Paratilla  are  known  still  to  exiai 
I  manuscript  in  varioins  Uhnuies.  ( Pohl,  ad  Stia- 
tm,  NtMtL  JituU,  p.  IQU  n.  tf.)  Perhaps  CfKton  is 
A  Iklitious  name  assumed  by  some  cammentator  on 
th*  Code  of  Juftinian,  for  such  tiamei  were  com- 
AOKtixg  the  Oneoo'IloDUin  jurists.  Thus, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  anthor 
lly  Photios)  of  a  treatise  »§/>/  ivtorrto^'^v^ 
\  legAl  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
I  Are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
tnttine  Tipndtui(Tmoiiif*iTor)  from  explain^ 
f  wikHt  (tI)  Uie  law  is«  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
««iTai)  ;  thimgh  Heiinbaeh  {^Anecdota^  i.  p. 
D)  r»fiwi  tb*  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Uadcr  BAfiitUS  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
» of  Soarti;  but  Heimbuch  {L  c.)  thinks,  that 
j»  a  mere  &bncation  of  Nic  Coauienits 
riplrfrtliidi  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
Moer  of  the  &lse  reading  Ba^t'oi/  for  ^e^iov  in  a 
mmmgB  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
WBip^  ril  tu  787,)  (J.  T.  a] 

HCUDUA  TUS(Ki{Sparot),  an  ancient  physician, 
^ynt.  and  loartt-r,  who  was  bom  at  Corinth  in  the 
tbird  crntury  after  Christ.     Hi*  pcuenta,  who  were 
CItriitiaufl  and  persons  of  miik  ojid  wealth,  died 
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while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grawo 
II  p^  he  applied  him»«*lf  to  the  study  and  pmctiee  of 
medicine,  and  aljso  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  hi*  fellow-citiaens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  wa*  put  to  deaths  together  with 
several  other  Chmliiins,  nbout  the  year'ljB,  at  tho 
command  of  Ja.v>n,  the  |i;ovemor  of  Qreeoe  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  intonttiag  Aocount  of  hii 
LBiirtyrdoni  in  the  Acki  Samekmgm^  Hart.  rnl.  iL 
p,  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
>Inrch  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Cburcbes. 
{Acta  StimcL  L  c. ;  Mtinolog,  Grtuc.  voL  iiL  p.  1 
Uxoritts,  Nomrnclator  Skittetomm  Pmft 
comm;  CQr[ixovius,  Lh  Ai^idiciM  ah  Ecdiaist 
Sitnetis  /uibiii$. )  [  W.  A.  O. j 

CODRUS  (K6Spoi\  the  son  of  Mebnthus, 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  ttil 
tmdition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pclo» 
ponnesufi  by  the  Dorians,  about  b.  c  10^8.  Onotf 
when  the  I>orians  invaded  Attica  from  Pel 
ponm'ius,  they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  the^ 
should  be  \nctorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  kingf 
was  spared.  The  Borian*  aa?ordtngly  took  tbi 
greatest  preoiutioni  not  to  kill  the  king.  Bat 
when  Codms  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  n* 
solved  to  saciifioe  himself,  and  thus  to  deliver  htf 
country.  In  the  dii»guife  of  a  common  man, 
rnitenptl  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiurs,  and  waa  ilaiiii  in 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  tbft  di 
of  idle  Attic  king,  thi*y  abetained  frooi 
hostilities,  and  retnrned  home.  Tradition  ad^ 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed 
a  high' minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dif» 
nity  was  nbolishedi.  and  a  rcsponiible  archun  foe 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounu  of  th£i 
transaction  there  arr  points  which  justify  the  box*! 
liof»  that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quBZivlii' 
nrose  among  his  sons  about  the  ioectiuoiii, 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  oppoitn 
for  stripping  the  chief  nmgistmte  of  as  much  of  }am^ 
power  m  they  could,  and  iliat  they  succeeded  iiiJ 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  fa^  whi 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  iattattiledL 
accordingly  iuoceeded  his  father  aa  archon,  and 
bfothan  enifrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  the^ 
foitnd^  tereittl  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  t* 
76' ;  Lycurg.  e.  L^t.  2U  ;  Veil  Pal,  i,  2  j  Jostiiit 
ii.  6,  ^c.  ;  Paul.  iv.  5.  g  4,  vii,  2 ;  Stmb.  in  v.  pu 
633,  &c)  [L.a]     . 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  d$ 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  bis  vanity*  (Eeli}^ 
vii.  'i'J,  X.  10  )  Acconling  to  Servius,  Codrus  hid 
been  nv^ntiimed  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegioa. 
Wi  'if,  tttt  ReJiq,  p.  407)  conjecture^ 

tit!  Ls  i(  the  same  as  the  Jarbitaa,  tJiAi 

inju.i.,.  .  .  .  .n'ugenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Uocaoi' 
(/i>Mf.  L  ly,  15);  whereas  BeiiRk  believes,  tiMt 
Codrufi  in  Virgil  and  V^algius  is  a  fictitions  namft, 
iind  is  meant  for  the  poet  Comificius.  (Clttsnoul 
Mu$tu}fL,  vol  i.  p.  278.)  Jnvonftl  (i.  I )  also  spcuka 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  oune  of  Codrua  (th* 
Scholiast  caUi  hiui  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tmgedy- 
**  Theacns.*^  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  tii> 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictiti<  ua 
name,  and  that  it  b  applied  by  the  Roman  poeta 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by> 
reodirtu  their  productions  to  them.  [I^  S«] 

COKLBSTFNUS,  a  C>anipaiiian  hj  btfdw 
flucressor  of  Pope   BoaiMai   I^  i 
bishop  of  Rome  on  tha  lOth  of  Beptemboff  ju 
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423,  and  retained  tliia  digtiity  until  hi»  dcntbTin 
the  month  of  July,  43*2.  He  was di»tinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  di5pk3^^d  in  (woouding  the 
exertiouft  of  Cyril  for  procuring  tlie  deposition  of 
Neatorlus  and  the  condemnation  of  hi»  doctrines  at 
the  eoundl  of  Ephesu«  in  431,  ond  b}'  the  c&meBt- 
hms  ¥rith  which  he  fttrove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelAgianiam  of  Cawianui  [Cassianus]  frtrai  Gad, 
luily*  flJid  Britain.  We  muBt  not  omit  to  obserre^ 
that  during  this  pontiticate  the  juriiidiction  of  the 
Homan  see  was  furmallj  disowned  bj  the  qU'T^  of 
Africa,  who  reftised  ta  admit  the  right  of  amy 
tmiisinarijic!  ecclefliaalic  to  intcrifere  with  the  pro- 
ouedings  or  alter  the  decreet  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
carding  to  Prosper,  Pidiodiuii,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotliind,  which  probably  meaoi  Ireknd,  waft  con- 
sccniie^I  by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Epiatles  of  Coelestinas  are  extant,  and 
btnng  chiet^y  of  an  official  chatacter,  are  oonaidcrcdi 
of  importance  by  the  atndent»  of  chwrch  history. 
Tlie  whole  leries  is  given  in  the  "  Epittoke  Pon- 
tificum  Rumanonim,"  publifihfjd  bv  Couatant, 
Parif^*  foL  I7'JI  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051  —  1*228),  in  the 
great  work  cif  Ualland  (vol.  Ix,  p.  287),  and  in  ail 
Ihr  larger  collections  of  councils.  [  W.  11.] 

COKLK'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate^  and  pap- 
tium  of  PelagiiiA,  whose  followers  were  h^nce 
termed  inditforently  Pela^iortM  or  ChtletiuinSf  u  be^ 
lieved  from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
beeu  bom  'm  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland, 
lie  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  {audiio- 
rialiit  9ckolaMikm)i  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  p.  409  aceomjAnicd  Pt^higius  to  Carthqge. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suApicions  of  th«i  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  4 1 2.  Having 
Wen  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  »en' 
teuce  ^  but,  feeling  probably  that  HUc«Miss  was  hope- 
less tie  fore  such  a  jijdgA.%  refrained  frofD  prowcating 
the  nia^er  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  EphesUA,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  (tasked  fivo  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thenoe,  about  the  year  417,  he  poitsed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Attieus,  the  enemy  and  supplaiiter 
of  Chrysoftotn,  lie  betook  himself  to  liome-,  and 
laying  his  whole  ease  before  Zruimu^,  the  sucrcesBor 
of  Ituiocent,  demnnded  that  the  allegations  of  bis 
enemies  shoidd  be  fiiirly  examined,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  presented  in  writing  a  stnU^meiit  of  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  After  a  full  and  fnrrnal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  pre«'m 
iu  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  wru  rebuked  ht 
preeipilaliou  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coclostius  was  n^instated  in  idl  bis 
privileges,  to  the  gneat  indignation  of  the  Africttn 
preUtcs,  who  passed  s  solemn  resolution  adhering 
Ui  tlteir  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  PeUigian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial cotirt.  Accordingly  St.  Augnstin  obtained 
ifwn  HonoriLis  an  edict,  pubtifthed  on  the  3UUi  of 
Aprili,4Ul,  bmiishing  Coolestius,  PehifniUf  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  fmra  the  whole  of  tlie 
Homnn  domiuionit.  NotiA^thltiinding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  CtH'lesiius  contrived 
to  kei'p  hiii  gnniad,  fur  similar  dienunciatious  were 
ieaucd  by  Cousloiuius  U'JIJ  and  Pope  Cocksiiuus, 
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I  4-2d  we  find  ham 
ttnopl^  by  a  proclamtttwii  of  Tfc 
in  compliaJico  with  the  aoUdli 
Mermtor.  [Mkiicator,]  Codoiiiafiii 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Room  hM  h  H^ 
but  from  that  time  hia  name  disap7e^i»  bmt  mA' 
sia»tiail  history,  and  the  do4#  of  bis  lile  m  makamtk. 

Coelestius  was  yottfigvr  thsn  P«|j|gt«a»  «d  ^ 
pears  to  have  poseeeaed  m  more  Iwl4*  iml%mtmu 
and  enterprising  tempenuneiit  thaii  lib  mmttt,mi 
to  have  dispbiyed  more  seal  aaad  ff^  h  lb 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  fifniiir  kvav 
while  he  at  the  same  tinic^  iritli  cnnt  aaa^fl^ 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectk  aiin*  atqgbl  m 
establish  these  princifAw  hf  mttmlkstkd  mi  m 
prion  reasoning,  nthit  dMB  brf  isMMBiMii 
observed  habits  of  mmldlMU  [AcniianiUt 
Prlaoius;  Z^>iUHt!a.l 

While  still  a  yotuig  naan,  befom  W  W  i»^ 
braced  the  views  of  Pebgiua,  CosHbettOi  csvfBdt 
in  his  mona^tirry  tltree  Efmtakm  on  ttMol  iii^H% 
ud dressed  to  hie  pafeola.  Tbce*  west  WliawJi  If 
Vwttfa  Trud^etm  FmeaM^  m  III* 
tion,  and  trafkimlasioQ  el  na,  1 
before  the  commentary  of  Pebigius  on  tbel 
Augu^tin,  in  hi*  iM  J'ffjW'iHtm  JmMti^m^  Mffct 
to  a  work  which  he  belirvee  to  have  peoeeeM 
from  Cocleiitiui,  entitled,  tt  would  «ee««  i^i^ 
titmes,  or  perhapi  liaHocinaikmcg^  cunUidBtf  m^ 
teen  pro|K)«itiontt  to  prove  that  mmn  ntsy  WviAitf 
sin.  The  LiMhi  Fidei^  or  Coolhmm  tt  f&tk, 
presented  to  Zoskaas,  ic  known  to  «•  tftm  ik 
Ueatise  of  AugustiD,  D*  Paoasto  Qrysii,  «1  d 
which  (ianiier  has  etiayed  to  ojilRiel  Iks  ttUgmi 
document  in  its  perfect  fotm.  Flm^jr*  • 
Ik  ^'siis  PalaeUimis  fl3^  14),  fjuote*  l!n 
chapters  of  a  piece  b$  Codottioa,  viihont,  I 
giving  it  a  namei*  k^t  kie  iMUikk 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistlea  to  kla 
and,  iu  like  manuer,  when  driven  f^igni  ^ 
nople,  he  wrote  to  Ncetoirtiu^  wboee  fqly  li  fll 
extxiut* 

Of  the  above  Gompiisitions  none  e^iA  ii  m 
entire  shape;  but,  a  coi  i  rtioi^  tf  •itiili 

whole,  of  the  Hatiiicinu.^  . h  LiktAm  fkH, 

as  noticed  above,  may  be  vxinu.u^  freon  iki  jfft* 
of  Auguttin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  ti£e  and  IktMrt 
complete  collection  of  the  ftagmeota  td  CmAmHrnkt 
wo  are  indebted  to  the  Je«iiit  Ua>nii<rr,  is  Ike  i^ 
Kertations  prefixed  to  his  editiou  af  tke  vnkiji 
Marias  MercMor,  Pari*,  fol.  1673.         (W.H.] 

uaii:Ll()MONTA'NUS.  LCA8XJDaiowTay«| 

COBN  US  (Ko7«^c>r),  a  eon  of  PnlrwiiralB  ^ 
»oh-tn-hiw  of  Pitrmeniun,  waa  oat  of  iko  llkiB 
nnd  M)0st  faithful  genumls  of  Ale jmdcr  tW  Qlrt 
in  his  eaiiem  expedition^  In  tke  isiHiBa  if  %% 
3?i4,  when  Alexander  waa  tu  Cork,,  and  lOtf  ll** 
of  ht«  soldiers  who  had  bean  feoonlijr  wmod*^ 
Maredoniu,  to  spenl  tho  emoing  iri»|flr  «ilk  ^km 
wives  there,  Coenas  WM  mm  of  iko  wmmmitB 
who  led  them  back  to  EufO|M.  In  tkoMkv^ 
the  year  following,  Coonm  wrtafaoJ  vM^li 
Macedoniaost  and  joined 
lie  Gonunanded  a  jmrtinri  u| 
and  distinguished  himxdf  on 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  cS  |jka  dftf  I 
sis,  and  was  auxiou*  to  py«li  kle 
further,  Coi*nus  was  the  (ir«t  wb«i  kail  tlipl 
•truiigly  to  uigc  lite  ucidcsMiy  uf 
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COLCHAS. 

IIm  king  was  obliged  to  follow  his  advice.  Bat  a 
ahort  time  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actuallj  commenoed  its  return,  Coenas  died  of 
an  illnesa,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
^lendid  buriaL  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
Imt  ia  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenas  had 
mrged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
lie  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  his  native  coon- 
trj  again.  (Airian,  Anab.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  ir. 
16-18,  27,  T.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi.  2-4  ;  Curuus, 
ii.  10,  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viii.  1,  10, 
12,  14,  ix.  8;  Diod.  xviL  .57,  61.)  [L.  S.J 

COERA'TADAS  (Koiparodos),  aTheban,  com- 
nandcd  some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
^Murtan  harmost  at  Byzantium,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Atlienians  in  ilc.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Phamabozus,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
eommand  of  the  garrison  to  Helixus,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coentadas,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
■orrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Akibiades.  [Clbarchus.]  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeena,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
CR>wd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  HeU,  i.  3.  §§  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiii.  67;  Plut 
Aic  81.)  In  B.  c  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
kad  arrived  at  Bysantium,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  aboot  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevaifed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander, promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
•zpedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plratifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
waa  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anab,  vii.  1.  §§  38—41.)  [K.  E  J 

COES  (Ksiiyf),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dareius 
Hyttospis  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
F,  H.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
naeana,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  oi  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
innny  of  Mytilene.  In  u.  a  501,  when  the  lonians 
had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Cues, 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seized  by 
latnugoraa  at  Myus,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coes,  on  the  contrary,  was 
atoned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  T.  1 1,  37,  38.)  [E.E.] 

COLAENIS  (KoXcum),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cccrops. 
(Pans.  i.  31.  $  3.)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoAc^aij),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaua, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
nboat  1000  years  previous  to  the  exp<'dition  of 
r>areius  into  Scythia.  (Herod,  iv.  5)&c;  Val. 
I-Tacc  vi.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

COLCHAS  or  CO'LICH  AS  (K^xaj,  KoA/x"), 
a  petty  fHince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eiffht  cities,  and  fun)ii»hed  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  b.  c  206. 
(Pol.  xi.  20;  Liv.  zxviii.  13.)     In  reward  for  his 
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servioet,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  (PoL 
xxi.  9) ;  but  in  b.  u  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Q.  Minuclus  Thermua,  and  various  other  com- 
manders, in  B.  c.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  [E.  E.] 

CCXLIAS  {JSMkvit\  a  suniame  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Coliaa. 
(Paus.  i.  1.  $  4 ;  oomp.  Herod,  viii.  96 ;  SchoLcu/ 
Aristapk,  Nub,  56.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Colias  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATPNUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquiuius  Priscua,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Collatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  b.  c.  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  hia 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  hia 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii  2 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c.;  Dion  Cast.  Frag,  24,  ed. 
Reimar ;  Cic  de  Hep.  il  25,  de  Of,  iil  10.) 

COLLE'GA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne- 
lius Priscus,  A.  o.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.   (Tac.  Agr,  44.) 

COLLU'THUS  (KoAAoutfor).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manichaeans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  324),  and  died  before  a.  o.  340. 
His  sect  histed  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Lateran 
council,  A.  o.  649.  (Fabric.  BilL  GroM.  ix.  245, 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  S.J 

COLO'TES  (KoXi^r),  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  fiunous  of  hia 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  ^  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers^  (5ri  icard  rd  rw  SXJianf 
ipiKoa6^iav  ZSyttara  o^i  ^y  iarof).  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  *^  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,**  and  a  work 
entitled  "^  Against  Colotes.**  (Plut.  Oper.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
KoXiordpas  and  KoXondpios.  It  is  also  related 
by  Plutarch,  that  Colotes,  after  hearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion.    He  held,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  truth- 
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CQLtiMELLA. 


fkibioM  of  A  pliilnsnptior  to  tiM  fkblcs  in  bii  teadi- 
ing,  a  nntiim  which  Cicero  npposct.  (As  Rejmk 
▼1.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap,  AIncrob.  im  Somm,  Strip,  i  2») 
Sonic  fmgmpnts  of  anotluT  work  of  Colotet,,  ogainit 
th^  Lifns  of  Plato,  have  been  recent! j  diicovered 
at  JIiTciiJancttnL  [P-  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KaXrfr^f).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  inland  of  Paros,  who  astittcd  Pluiliaft  In  exe- 
cuting the  coloBAUA  of  Zpus  nt  Ol^Tiipia,  and  l«?ft 
sewrnl  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Elis,  when*  he  seems  to  haver  lived  in 
bAnishfoent.  lie  appean  to  belong  to  OL  84,  ^ 
(WiCt  444),  and  ii  prui»ed  for  hi«  atalues  of  phikn 
iophen.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  337  ;  Plin.  /A  Al  xxxit, 
19i  xxjcy.  34  ;  Pau«.  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Euttatb.  ad  IL 
ii.  (J03  ;  Bfickh,  Corp,  Imcr.  n-  24.) 

1*  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  TimantbeB,  B.C. 
396*  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (ii.  13).    [L.  U.} 

COLUMELLA,  L.JirNiUS  MODERA'TUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminons  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  ruml  alFAtn^ 
Tbu  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
vegard  to  his  personal  history  aro  derived  exclu* 
lively  from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.  Wo  thus  laam,  mat  he 
was  a  natire  of  Codia  (x.  185)  ;  aod  siiiee  he  fre- 
quently (quotes  Vii^l,  namea  CorncUus  Celsiis  {u 
1.  §  14,  iii.  17,  §  4,  &c.),  and  Scnccn  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  eontojnponiri<*%  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  ii  oartain  that  he 
must  havo  Hourished  during  the  early  port  of  the 
first  century  of  thcf  Chrisuan  enw  At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  risited  Syria  and  CiUcia  (iL  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  bare  been  bis  ordinary 
residence  (Praef.  20);  be  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Cfreifmum  (iii.  3.  g  3,  comp.  iiL  ^, 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sandinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentura  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  be  died  and  H-as  buried  in  that  city.  Hit 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treattsu  upon  agriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de> 
dicaied  to  an  unknown  Silrinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.  I'ho  first  contains  general  tJifttruc^ 
tions  for  tlie  choice  nf  a  faroi,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribulion  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labonrere,  and  the  g«ne> 
ral  armngemont  of  a  rural  establislmient ;  the  se- 
cond if  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  pirerpaimtion  of  the  ground,  and  on  account 
of  the  difl^ivnt  kinds  of  gruin^  pulse,  and  ortifictal 
gnutes,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each ;  the 
third,  fourth,  uid  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultivn^ 
tion  of  ^it  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horse*,  and  mtdes,  to^grther  with 
an  essay  on  the  Teteriiiary  art;  the  seventh  dis^ 
cusses  the  same  topics  with  refcronce  to  asses, 
Bheep,  goats, swine, and  dogs;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  pooJtry  and  fish- 
ponds }  the  ninth  is  on  bees  \  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgics  (comp. 
Viig.  Otorg,  iv.);  in  the  eleventh  are  detniltnl 
the  duties  of  a  villicua,  followed  by  a  Culcndarium 
ftusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  scasooe  for  the 
dilFenent  kind*  of  work  ara  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stan^ 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  pbaa> 
ftonieiia;  and  the  twelfth  winds  np  the  whole  with 
*  leriea  of  recctpta  for   mnnuiacturing  diiJercnt 


klnda  of  wine,  and  £» 
vegetaliles  and  frailSL 

In  addition  to  the  above,  w% 
"  Do  Arboribus"  which  ia  of  < 
since  it  contains  extracts 
now  lost,  and  throwt  much  %bt  on  tk*  filik  laik 
of  the  huger  work,  wbidi  appean  «ad«  a  i^y 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MiiSL  £mm0imm 
{Dwin,  Led.  28)  mcntiona  slsleett  booka  of  C^ 
mejla,  from  which  some  critka  ha,im  tiwanlawt,  tkg 
the  tract  *^De  Arboribua"**  was  on*  el  itmwr^ 
ten  at  an  early  period,  piveentiflf  tiw  OMll^  m 
first  sketch  of  the  complelo  pfododMik  TW  MSk 
from  which  Coluotella  waa  fitat  pdaieil  tmmi 
the  "*  I>e  Arboribus"  as  the  ttiini  boik  eClbeiii 
work,  and  hence  in  the  oJider  cditiooo  Ait dei 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  aa  tlitfiwd^al 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  sUAacesaioii. 

The  Latin  ity  of  Coliuuella  ia  in  no  waj  tJmm 
to  that  of  bis  eontempoTari««f  «iil  W4ai|^  U  llo 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  Ilk  iljle  ii  mtf 
and  eooiotts   to  eaitbemnoe,    wkile 


and  eopiotts  to  eaitbnmnrw,   woile   Im  mimm 

which  be  dispkya  for  Btnlli^jiBf  aa&  «m|^|1« 

mode  of  expretaien  te  out  oc  tMia  vban  «« wm 

der  the  nature  of  his  theroo,  and  nei  e^tfiii 

with  the  dose  precision  whidi  wm  bans  mights 

expect  in  a  work  profeasedly  didactkb    JJiSii^ 

we  misft  the  nuy  qimiutneas  of  Cat*  mA  (bi«al 

knowledge  and  higlily  cultivBted  IBOM 

we  find  here  a  far  greater  aoMMUit  «f 

than  they  convey,  and  could  wm  { 

that  the  whole  was  derived  froin  { 

tioQ  and  experience,  we  might  le«| 

our  knowledge  of  the  runil  ecQ«K»ij^  el  ibH  | 

was  tolerably  complete.      Dui  tbs  azl 

lessnesa  with  whldi  the  Calendar  baa 

piled  from  fbiejgD  touroei  naajf  ia4iiCB  Iba  wifr 

cion,  that  other  naattef*  alao  may  ban  baai  feis» 

upon  trust ;  for  no  man  tJut  bsia  ii  twmUj  ittiM 

the  appearance  of  the  heav ena  wilb  Iba  tjv  il  a 

practical  fanner  oould  vwr  bftw  mK  iktwm  Is  m 

aUnanac  intended  lor  tb«  «••  of  ' 

men  observmtione  copied  frsn 

lated  for  the  laUtudeA  of  Atheiii  l 

With  the  exception  of  Ca 
Isidoruj,  scarcely  any  of  tlie  ; 
notice  ColumclU,  whose  works  by  U99  €mtmtd 
and  were  unknown  even  m  tba  leajb  tmi^* 
The  Editio  Prinoepe  waa  prialed  at  Ymmm  If 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  JoU  in  m  cellartiea  dt'Bd 
Eusticae  Scriptorea**  conlainiai;  Cat*,  *tmaim 
Varro,  Columelhi,  and  Palkdiua  Rat^ia^  Xht 
^st  edition  in  which  tba  *  Libec  ds  AibaAi»* 
was  separated  from  the  reat  wna  Ibtt  aiMriaMdrf 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  puibliabcd  b/  Alilb 
Venke,  1£U,  4tOb  The  most  mlMibk  tdiBB 
ate  those  contained  in  the  **  SeriptoiBS  Bel  Wt^ 
tkae  reteres  Latini,*^  edited  bj  Oa«Mr«  t  «ds 
4to.  Lipa.  1735,  reprinted,  vilb  ibo  iwHaijw  dm 
important  Paris  M&,  bj  EncaO.  IJibl  ITTIt 
and  in  the  Soriptorei  R«i  RoiiidM  eCX&Tsliar 
der,  4  vols.  8vo.,  Lipi,  1794.  Tbk  bM  HMt  If 
considered  in  every  respect  the  mnel  i  finiplsle.  it! 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  vtrj  iUt  mtmMd 
the  ditfcrent  MSS.  and  of  the  ^  *  ' 
improvement  of  the  tfxt. 

The  tenth  book,  ttodar  tba  ttlta**J. 
ColomaUM  liorttdi  C^mmmttB^maT  iffiTJ  m  a 
sepaimte  form  at  Romet,  about  147^  htm  iIp  !■■ 
of  Adam  Hot,  and  was  frequently  1 
fifleenth  aud  sixteenth  cvutarira. 
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Tnmaktioiu  exut  in  English,  Lond.  4to.  1745  ; 
in  Frendi  by  Cotereao,  Paris,  4to.  1551 ;  in  Ita- 
Inn  by  P.  Lanra,  Venez.  8vo.  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  torn.  4to.  Verona, 
1808;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  a  Cartioa,  8to^  Hamburg,  1769.        [W.  R.] 

COLU'THUS  (K^Xovtfos),  one  of  the  late  Greek 
•pic  poets,  waa  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
KgypC,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anasta- 
ana,  aft  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
ciSL  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  {iyKdfita  8t*  ^ir»f ), 
SB  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KoAvSoyiJco, 
and  another  entitled  Htpaucd,  These  are  all  lost, 
bot  hia  poem  on  **The  Rape  of  Helen  ^  ('£X^ki|j 
dfmarpt)  was  discorered,  with  Quintus  Smymaeus, 
bj  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
int  printed  by  Aldus,  8to.  (no  date) :  more  accu- 
lately,  with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Graed  Primc^s^  Par. 
1566,  ioL  SeTeral  Latin  versions  and  reprinu  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  IGth,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
riea,  tlie  moat  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
Itt.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leoward.  1747,  8to.  The  latest 
•Ml  beat  editions  are  those  of  Bekker,  BerL  1816, 
ftva.,  and  Schaefisr,  Lips.  1825,  8vo.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  S92  hexameter  lines, 
and  ia  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.    [P.S.] 

COMANUS  (Kofiamff),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptoiemy  Physoon  (who  had  been  phiced  on  the 
tbrone  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Pkikimctor),  ia  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
Touring  by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt.  (Pol. 
zznti.  16 ;  comp.  Liv.  EpU.  46 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  b.  c.  162  as 
MBbaasador  from  Phyioon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
con  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxL 
27*  xxxii.  1 ;  Diod.  xxxL  Exc  de  LegaU  23,  p. 
626.)  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  A,  D. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code, — a  work 
which  waa  carried  into  effect  by  a  second  comrois- 
■on  of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
BKm^n,  appointed  a.o.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
magister  scrinii  in  ▲.  d.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
«6,6.)  [J.T.O.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
NUS.  Eutychianus,  sumamed  Chmaxon  from  his 
diflaipation  and  buffoonery  {rwro  yap  ro6yo/M  Ix 
fiifttn^  ical  ytXatrowoiias  lo'xet'),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serring  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
eondiict,  to  the  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
C3aaditts  Attains,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiiacy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
waa  choaen  praefect  of  the  practorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  2*20,  twice  nominated 
piaefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  hia 
rerenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comazon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
hia  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  preefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
aa  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 
[Oannvil] 
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(Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimamt 
on  c.  38,  Ixxix.  3,  4,  21 ;  Lamprid.  Elagab. 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comazon,  see  TUlemont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reiraarus  on  Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  4.)         [W.  R.] 

COMET  AS  SCHOLA'STICUS  ( KoMnraf 
SX«^««<^««>*,  Cod.  VaL  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHARr 
TULA'RIUS  (XoprowAdpiof,  reeordrheeper^  ib.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iii.  pp.  15, 16 ;  Jacobs, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  Uth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Paralip,  eCod,  VaL 
213,  xiiL  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  leom,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtfuL  Vil- 
loison  {ProUg.  in  Horn.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  HI.,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  huer,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  AnihoL  Graec  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Chariularius^  see  Du  Cange, 
Gloss,  Med,  d  Inf.  Grace,  »,  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  Cometaa,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentaton  on  Homer. 
(Sirom,  I  p.  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Postumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  u.  c  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maximua 
(de  Nam,  HaL)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomcns  and  cognomens  are  con- 
founded in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.   [CoMiNiua] 

COMI'NI US.  1 .  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetoriua 
Meigus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  comicuburius.   (Val  Max.  vi.  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  militanr  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a.  c.  325.  (Liv. 
Tiii.  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  B.C.  178.   (Appian,  Hup,  43.) 

4.  Skx.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verres.   (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominu,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  B.  c.  74. 
(Cic  pro  CluenL  36.)  In  a.  c.  66,  these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C.  Cornbliur],  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassius,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  65  ;  Cor* 
nelius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero*s  speech,  but 
for  iu  own  merits.     P.  Cominius  was  a  native  sf 
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Spoletinm,  He  dit-d  shortly  before  Cicero  com* 
pose<].  Wis  **  Brulnn,*'  namely  e.  c.  4i%  in  which  he 
caiU  CoTuiiiiut  his  Criendt  and  prai«ci  his  well- 
mrningcd,  lively,  aiid  clear  ityle  of  speaking. 
(A*con,  in  Conul ;  Cic.  Urui.  7».) 

7.  Q*  CoMiNius,  one  of  Caesar's  officen*  wu 
taken  pHsouer  with  L.  Ticidn  by  Vti^gitiati  a 
Potii|wia(i  commander*  n<»ar  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
orer  to  Africa,  a  c  47.    (IlirL  li.  J/r,  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  Co«JNii's  P  ED  A  HI  LIS,  nppointed  by 
Au{f»fitu9  li*  a^i^itit  Mcfi&alla  Corvinui  in  his  luper- 
inlendence  over  the  aquacducts.  (Frontin.  de 
Aiftatfiluci.  9ih) 

9*  C.  CoMiNfUK,  ft  Roouui  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libel lnn»  poem  tigtun»t  Tiberius,  bat 
vras  piirdoued  by  the  emperor  on  tlie  entreaty  of 
his  brother,  who  wai  a  senator,  a.  d.  24*  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  3L) 

COMTNIUS,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  gteat 
bravery  and  activity,  who  offered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  be*ieged  in  the  Cupitol  by  the  Gauls, 
to  convey  the  wi^h  cif  the  Ronkan  araiy  at  Vcii, 
that  Camiihis  should  t^e  ap|¥)int<'d  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Oipitol  in  safely  by  flonting  down 
the  Tilwr  iu  the  \mk  of  a  tree.  (Lix.  ▼.  i6  j  Plat 
Camiil  25  ;  Zonar.  vii.  23,) 

CUMM1NIA*NUS,  a  Latin  gnunmftrian,  who 
was  intfrnifdiftte  between  Douatos,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Servins,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Virg. 
Ed.  ill.  21,  Gttttrg,  t.  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  luiter  mrt  of  the  fourth  century,  I*arge 
extract!  from  tiiH  work  arc  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
siuSj  aitd  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann^  Graiar 
m^,  Imdit.  Ltd,  L  Zittau.  182'J,  and  in  Mai, 
Ckmki  Audom  ^  Codkibm  Vuticanig^  vol.  t. 
fk.  150.  [W.  R.) 

CCMMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebntes  was  od- 
TUnced  to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  VV^hcn  Ca<*sar*8 
p^^j(^cted  invasion  of  Britain  bfcame  kno^n  to  the 
inhnbitiint«,  umlvu^sadMrs  from  various  states  came 
to  hinb  Commius,  in  whose  fidfliij'  Qie«ir  had 
gftAl  flonfidc^nce,  and  whose  intiuence  in  Britain 
Wftl  great,  was  sent  back  with  ihem^  accompanied 
bj  A  small  body  of  eavnlry.  He  was  seised  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
•Uo  for  peace.  (Cnes.  B.  G.  W.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53j  we  find  bim  serving  under  Caesai' against 
the  Menapii  (vi.  G)i  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  Wiis  fortned  by  the 
Oauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesiu,  his  pa- 
triotism proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confedcmtes,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  diit^f  command  was  aangned.  (viL  76« 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffeetofd  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
assassinate  hiui.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leiiders  of  the  confederacy 
fortned  by  the  BcUovaci  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  (For  an  account  of  the  opemtioni  which 
eosued,  iee  D.  G.  viil  7 — 23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates  were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfkra  uainst  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  grmt  ptvt  of  his  men 
iu  an  encH^i'ment,  he  made  his  submii^iun  to  An- 
toniuH     (viii.  47,  4a.)  [C.  P.  >L) 

COMMUDIA'NUS,  the  Christbn  conipoier  of 
a  protoJc  p<>«?m  agninut  the  Fagnn  divinities,  divid- 
ed int>)  viyltty  secUoiis,  and  untitled  liudmdkmtt 
advenm  Gi-ntinm  ikon  jffo  CJin$tkm9  £Jwytlina, 
Of  these  the  lirst  thirty-sjji  a»  oddieised  to  the 
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j«ct  of  gMlQi  tMR  ma  n 
the  true  faith  }  in  the  nine  wmA  timm  m  MMft 
is  made  to  bring  home  eoiivfaii«l  •»  lIM  T 
ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  the  i 
to  the  instruction  of 

Whatever  knowledge  we  pcMoessk  witk  s^pol  is 
this  author  is  derived  esduaivelj  I 
The  general  style  and  the  ffrmliT  vofde  m^a^ 
ally  employed  lead  nt  to  in&r  tkm  Im  iv  rf 
African  extraction.  It  is  txpnmkf  tmi  ni 
declared,  that  for  a  long  poiod  M  wm  I 
but  was  converted  try  pentsing  ikt  I 
Pnw/l  5,  ItutrveL  uvi.  24,  LiL  1);  wti 
thrt  Crtxzutfus,  which  he  «ppliet  %o 
either  indicate  that  he  wna  eooiwcted  will  ik 
city  of  Gaza  in  Pnlestioe^  or,  inofw  |iriilhi1ilj,  tfMk 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  tlbe  ttmmuj  sf  fSit 
church.  Doubu  have  beea  enterteinpj  viiA  i^ 
gard  to  the  period  when  be  floorialMd.  I^|•ib« 
concluded,  from  a  conjee tund  caMnditfM  #  til 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obsciuie  |nt«Mi  (ii^MA 
xjcxiii  5),  that  it  contained  as  nBurffim  H  fHpi 
Sylvester  (a.  D.  31 4—335),  the  conaoBpavy  4 
Constontiue  tlie  Great ;  but  the  catvfiii  md  M»^ 
rate  researches  of  Cnvv  a^d  IkHlwT>U  lafvdMlr 
proved    tliat  Commodianus    belo&gs  to  ths  iftsH 


century  (comp.  inwtrmdL  vi.  6),  aisd  vm  ^ 
rable  certain^  be  placed  aliout  ▲.  o.  127^* 


The  Inscructianeft  dii^y  mitch  d^raliaB  nil 
fervent  teal  for  the  prapaigatiiiD  ol  ike  fii^ 
but  from  their  harshnes%  dijittiik,  and  tenl  airt 
of  all  poetic  hre,  they  pnsaent  tmw  attncliMi  M 
literary  pro^Juctions.  The  ▼cnaficmJ—  k  9tntlk 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  sp«ciflBC>l  if  tkt  V«B 
Politici,  in  which,  while  an  atHiiiqil  i»  aids  li 
imitate  tlie  genenU  rhythm  of  aa«f  tammwt^ 
sure,  the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  m  \ 
neglected.  Thus  the  following  V 
Praefatio  are  in  tended  for  daciylic  1 

Praelatio  nostra  viasi  ermnti  i 
Hespectumque  bonum,  cum  veD«nit  i 
Aetemum  t^eri  :  quod  discnrduat  I 


The  taste  for  ocrosttos  also  i«  hffrljri 
the  initials  of  the  twanty-six  couclaitiaf  tm^ 
when  read  hack  wards,  form  the  woida  Om^a^^ 
ffiif  Mmdk^  Ckfitti,  and  in  Ilka  nauatf  Ai 
general  subject  and  contents  of  cudti  diqAV  ^ 
expressed  by  tbe  first  letters  of  the  <  ^ 

The  Instruclionet  of  Conunodiainia 
published  by  Hignltiusat  Tuul  (TWlu 
4  to.  1(^50.  They  were  subsei^ueiitij  fvtolidiidll 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  bjr  iSrianaiV  I^A^ 
lG(>fi,  foL;  iu  the  Bililjuthcca  Fa«nm  ii«f^*> 
vol.  xxvii. ;  in  the  Biblioth«»«  Fatroa  «f  gJM 
voL  iiL  p.  ii2\ ;  and  in  an  hidvpradrui  ftis«»if 
Schur7fl^i*t'h,  Vitcmbi*rg,  Saxon.  4to^  1 7^L  (WAI 

Cn  s,  the  Qftioa  of  a  hmBj  d  Al 

Ceio  cmpejoiK 

1.  i..  ^  1  M  I L  ^  CQAfiiot>t7%  apfean  ia  di  M 
as  consul  under  Vespasian,  4«  tu  78i> 

2.  Ckiom us  CoMitgDifii,  who  moem^da^  iSfAi 
was  named  also  ytntt,  accordiiif  la  atlms  L  Ja 
fWias,  according  to  niaity  Ammim^  *^***THr'  k^ 
a  noble  fismily  of  Etrtiria  or  Fafcftt^  (S 
AeL  Ter.  2),  was  the  faihifr  of 

3.  L.  CcifiNus  CuHiiMDt^a^ 
L.  AuRKLics  Vakt'a,  who  i 
when  that  emperor,  feeling 
linking  under  the  atiacka  ti 
deciued  it  eipcdient  la  idaci  tt 
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The  new  prince  from  that  time  Ur- 
r«  infer  from  in«cnptiou«  atid  Fu«ti,  luid 
Ilia  former  a^ptfLlatiQiic^  mi<U  puA»uJg  into  the 
»  AeliA,  wa»  itjled  L.  Aalils  Vkaliej*  Caksak, 
tg  the  fint  iadividuaJ  cm  whom  the  tiile  uf 
■■ir  «M  beftlowed  to  indicate  the  next  lieir  to 
inperkd  llirDne.  Of  the  early  Life  of  AeHus 
nnr  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attmcted 
Attenlion  aud  gmned  the  ^votir  of  Hid  Hon  by 
penonal  beauty  ondi  literary  iiccoinpliAhmentJi, 
MNigli  tht  iciii-iD-lAW  of  NigrinuSf  who  wan  put 
AtmMh  as  a  tmitor.  The  precise  date  of  ht« 
ption  t*  a  iliBputed  poiut  among  chroualnK^org 
e  TillifinoDt  aiid  Kckhel)i  Bonie^  on  the  authority 
^pftitianQa*  declanng  for  a.  D.  135;  while  athcm 
h  gmtter  probability  conclude^  from  inncnptiouA 
L  ouAi^  that  it  took  place  the  year  foi lowing. 
is  §mt  down  in  the  Fa«ti  as  consul  for  a.  d.  1 36, 
Itr  th*  name  of  Ceioniu*  Coiiimodu«,  which 
Bu  to  prove  that  the  Geremoniea  of  adoption  had 
(  At  all  eveot«  been  completed  at  the  cominence- 
oi  of  Uial  year ;  wbile  on  the  coiiia  of  hie  ivecond 
i«til«hipt  which  belongA  to  a.  0.  137^  we  hiid 
a  dcaignated  lu  /..  Aelm*  Caesar,  and  in  veiled 
ih  the  tribimicia  pote«laa.  Soon  aftcir  hii  ele- 
tioD,  be  was  nominated  govcmor  of  Pennonla, 
xoiied  Grom  hii  province  in  the  couric  of  L17f 
id  tttddcniy  on  the  Ut  of  January^  138,  and 
m  iivien«d  iu  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 

I  Ca/eaaTf  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
f,  Spaitianuft,  wa»  a  man  of  comely  ftea- 
rM»  gmcefiol  bearings  and  nobte  aspect,  biU  in 
odiier  rcipecti  deeply  stomped  with  the  imprcu 
mfidiocnty.  He  diftplajcd  modcnite  abilltie*  «b 
Mat«am4ii«  gorenied  hii  province  respectably , 
la  couaidered  a  tolerably  guod  feneiaU  and  al- 
N^h  aooiewhat  addicted  to  the  pJeatttret  cf  the 
^  and  other  laxuriou*  indulgeticeiH  maintajfied 
leeent  charactt^r  in  his  private  life  and  s^ttcial  rela- 
loa.  Hia  health  wan  to  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
■yd  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  be 
d  made*  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
«B  a  fiilUng  wall,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
ft  HiiDi  lavished  oa  the  sf>ldier»  and  people  in 
leaici  Slid  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
lUOa  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
d  on*  SOD,  namely 

4.  L.  CooMrst  CoHMODtTR,  who  waa  bom  at 
iBta  on  the  lith  of  Dcceraber,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
I  adoptifin  of  his  iatbeir  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
a  the  gens  Aelia,  aud  was  entitled  L*  Cfiomus 
Hmt  AurtUvt  Oomihiodm.  Ag^in,  after  the  denth 
his  father,  he  was  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
tJadriatt,  adopti^  along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
itoniitus  V\n*  <m  the  23th  of  February,  a*  n.  13fl, 
1  thuk  beoune  L.  Cekmihi  AfJiui  Attrelim  Com- 
^MS  AntoMtHtu,  During  the  Lifetime  of  Pius  he 
ppjed  no  peculiof  distinction  except  the  appella- 
B  A&M  Augmti;  in  156  he  was  quaeiitorf  and 
tB9  year  folio wuig  cousuli  an  honour  which  he 
ijjred  for  a  Mcond  time,  along  with  his  brother 
ftd'iption,  in  16L  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
lOa  Pius  whieh  took  place  in  Maith,  16 1,  he 
»  invested  with  the  titles  of  Cbesar  and  Au- 
tmtf  and  by  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
nitt«d  10  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperiu] 


ntia  in  several  passage*  gives  him  the 
B«  of  Verm  an.-*  "  ^-::i«  (ap.  Vopisc.  Satttrm, 
I};  hM  Gardji  :cts  Veniis  because  it 
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dignities.  At  the  larae  time,  M.  Aurelius  tmns- 
furred  tn  him  the  name  of  Frruji,  which  he  liad 
hiniBcIf  home  up  to  thin  tiiue,  and  the  designation 
of  ConjinodiiB  being  oltogfther  dropped,  the  i^oungef 
of  the  two  Augufltl  was  addressed  as  the  enip<Ter 
L.  AcRELiffi  Vkhlir.  His  journey  la  the  Kastj 
hi«  conduct  during  the  campaign  agaiust  the  Par- 
thiane ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilhi,  ihci  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius i  bis  retuni  to  Home;  the  joint  tii- 
umf.h  of  the  two  prince*;  their  expedition  int* 
<ijenTinjty,  and  the  sudden  di-ath  of  Veru*  at  AUt- 
uuJM  in  the  country  of  the  Vcneti,  towards  the  doMs 
of  A.  D,  IG^^  in  the  39th  or  40th  year  of  his  nge 
and  the  9th  of  bis  reign,  are  fully  detailc*d  in  the 
bingmphy  of  M,  Ai^asLii'S,  to  which  the  reader  is 
rcferretL 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  thert  is  tome  qnestian 
OS  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  cle;ir  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianuft,  Lauipridius,  and  Capitol  in  us,  it  bm 
been  doubted  whi'ther  he  was  ever  called  Jnfoni* 
««!,  becaa^e  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
luoininient  of  unqnesiictnabk  authority.  But  if  we 
suppo«e  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appean  most 
natuml,  at  the  period  of  bis  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  afWr  his  elevaUon  lo  the  purple,  the  ditfi- 
culty  will  be  in  a  great  measure  reamved,  although 
it  must  be  confcMed,  that  the  Augustftu  historiana 
represent  bim  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Afttomnus  and  Fenti  at  the  same  lime  from  M, 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  Ixii.  U&cj  SfMU*- 
tian.  Hadrian.  23^  Aei,  Ter.;  Capitfiliu.  Ter.  Imp* 
AntoH,  Piui^  J,  Af.  Auf-cl,  4,  5,  7,  Ac.)    [W,  R.J 

CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  ai]d  the  youngtT  Faustina  (see  geneiilo- 
gical  rahle  prefixed  to  ANTOfflNua  PRrs),  w««  b«>m 
at  Lniiuyiuni  on  the  last  day  of  Augusts  a.  u.  161, 
a  f^'w  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Piua, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whnm  the  title  of  Porphyroffmilm  could  hut  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  m 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Gentinus,  wha 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodus  were  winched  and  superin- 
tended from  infancy  with  ajixious  care ;  and  &om 
a  very  early  age  he  was  *urrounded  with  the 
most  diatmguiihed  pri«.vpiors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  litomture,  scieuceT  and  phi* 
losophy.  The  honours  heaped  upon  the  rt^yal 
youth  as  he  advancod  to  wind  h  manhood  have  been 
Acccimtely  chronicled  by  kin  biogmphen.  lie  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Oie^tir  along  with  hit 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12lh  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D,  1 UG,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  V^erus  Cilcbrated  llieir  triumph  over  tho 
Parthians  ;  he  was  styled  (tWmaiiiim  on  the  liilh 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  -Oth  of  .ftmuaryi 
he  was  admitted  n  member  of  all  the  sncerdoud 
colleges;  on  tho  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  snuimoned  to  sdl  haste  to  (Jermany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  whi>  '  '  '  i\i:d  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Av)^  ;  on  the 

7tb  of  July  he  was  invested  ^sl!  y  gown^ 

procrattiied  Prweepa  Jm%mUwtit^  and  n(iRUtuit«d 
coniiul-elecl ;  he  then  acounipanied  his  Ihther  to  tho 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Ronie%  >Ni«r- 
matifL'H*  was  addc<i  to  his  other  title*;  on  the  '27th 

ft  ^    ' ^  -r,  I7h»  be  was  salat^^d  /"'—'-     nn 

1  Decern  h<*rt   he  shared  .  ]ih 

tver  the  i>emwnst  and  v  !  oa 
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callengne  in  tlie  tribumctftn  power;  on  the  lat  of 
Januiin\  177*  he  euttf'red  on  his  first  consulship  ; 
ill  thesfune  year  ha  marned  BmCtia  Crispina^daugh' 
ter  of  Bruttius  Praesens,  was  hftiJed  as  AvguMiiu 
ftnd  Fatter  PatiHae^  and  tha*  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  full  panicipation  in  nil  the  imperial 
digniUea  except  the  chief  pontifieat«<i,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  principle  maintaini'd  inviolate  until 
the  ivign  of  Bolbinus  and  Pupienns  [Balbinlk], 
could  b*  held  by  one  indiridual  only.  Op  the 
6th  of  Angu*t  he  »et  forth  to  tako  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  ii 
mentioned  elsewhere  [l»L  Ai^aSLius],  was  prose- 
cnted  with  sij^rml  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurcliom  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  180. 

Inipaiicnt  of  hard»hip  and  eager  to  inddge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital^ 
Commodus,  diBrogarding  alike  tlie  laj<t  iMJitnctions 
of  bisi  tiro  and  t}«c  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counf^eliars  to  whose  care  he  hnd  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hnsty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfe^'blcd  condition  might  by  a  rigorous  effort  have 
been  crashed  for  evi^r.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Home,  where  his  authority  was  a«  futly  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  its  it  bad  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
enmrnandod  in  pemon  and  the  arniies  of  the  distant 
province*.  No  prinee  oyer  comtnenced  a  career  of 
power  tinder  fairer  auf^pices.  The  Iotb  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
Blither  had  de*cended  like  an  inht^ritance  on  the 
>on,  and  alihoggh  fome  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  lioyhood  might  whisper  diiitrust 
and  ffar,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
genend  acelanihtious  which  greeted  his  fipst  ap- 
pearance a*  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hop<»8,  of  mon 
for  a  while  difuippolnted.  Grave  and  cnlctilating 
ftateKmen  might  feel  divpleaiiure  and  alnrm  at  the 
reckless  prufu«ion  which  charattensed  the  s^ry 
OODloieDcement  of  the  new  reign ;  but  since  a 
Itttge  portion  of  the  tums  oquanderpd  was  lavithed 
upon  the  soldiers  and  thf  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  leait  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  ticw  ruler.  Thi*  state  of 
thing«  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
Rgainst  his  life  was  organiHcd  {\,  D.  183)  by  his 
•sster  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior inHuence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
•cheme  &iled  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardne«s 
of  the  ftAsatsin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fiitaJ 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
bis  gunrd  by  ejcilaiming  as  he  ruihed  forward, 
•*  The  senate  tends  thee  thin,**  The  event  *e«ns 
to  have  iiwnkened  the  tluml>enng  ferocity  of  a 
temfHT  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
Teht'menc<t,  and  mj^njr  from  that  time  forward 
withfMU  eontreml,  e«peciiilly  against  themembemof 
that  body  in  wliirh  the  con spi racy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  renden-d  the  remuiuder  of  him  life 
an  unbroken  ti^^ne  of  iwinguinary  eitii^Mes.  Every 
pretext  was  sei7A>d  for  tl^  nf  the  most 

Mrage  cruelty  ;  falf»e  accii-  au^tpicions 

great  wealth,  high  birth,  di,  ...^..i  .i.-4  Imnuiig,  or 
wiy  conspicuotiB  virtue,  were  snfHctent  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims,  Itmg  lists  of  whom  have 
been  prcaerved  by  Lampridiu^  including  nearly  all 
who  bad  risen  to  funic  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
liu»,  with  the  eJiception  of  Pertinaac,  Pompcionut, 
and  Victonnus.  [Piirti>ax  ;  PciMPsuNua;  Vio- 
ToarNua.]    All  other  pansiont  were  indulgml  wilh 
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the  lame  lr«edofn  ■•  iIm  tMm  §m  UmI.  %n^ 
ing  the  ivint  of  goferamtlH  wm  lh»  haiit  ef  O* 
vuiim  fisvourites  who  foUoweid  eadi  alltef  b  nfl 
Hwoeincifi  (see  FaaicMKia ;  CLEAinnHi ;  Lann; 
EcLSCTUsJ,  he  abaikdaiiefl  Itu 
niption  to  the  moat  fiommt^tm  WttA 
bauchery.  Dat  while  derpuriit  in 
reaourc«»  of  the  empire  and  watt^viag  n  mm^ 
deacnption  of  sensual  illh,  he  vat  at  dt  sat 
time  the  slave  of  the  most  ehilitislk  ^mixj^  wi 
sought  for  popokr  cppHauac  wiHb  laMi 
activity.  He  disdainad  iwi  td  iliiwi,  la^m^ts 
play  the  cfaadotcer  and  llw  boflbiBv  ^  ^^i^^ 
nimtelf  at  a  pedkr  of  a  \uwm  AtrnXm^  wai  ta mmM 
his  ftkiU  in  the  practical  pofwlM  ii  ika  larifa 
artiian.  Frequently  ho  would  apnar  flii  ^riMi 
as  a  sacrificing  pfieat^  Mid  lyily  miktiak  tad 
the  orgies  of  foitnlgii  aupaMilfMW  «ililali«ii  | 


ritea  of  Isii,  of  AnaWi.  af  SfHifiiiy  wall 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  tliatr  hormr,  Itji  yob 
and  boaat,  howerer^  vaa  bit  lidll  f o  i^  m  rf 
martial  weapons,  Thia  ha  aonglit  nai  la  4afl|r 
against  the  enemies  of  hia  oonotry  in  Ite  i*^  N 
he  fought  at  a  gladiator  npfWBt^  afs 


timea,  and  alew  manr  thontanila  ti  arild  hflMill 
the  aanphitheatie  with  bair  and  lyriif-  Qn^m 
pcrort  had  aooght  or  MoeMd  w  cMiflBfll  4 


having  one  nHmth 

Commodua  decreed  that  the  ithala  l»«lm 
be  desipated  by  the  epitlieU  aod  itlhs  v^iA  Is 
had  at  difli[*rent  penoda  ntnmud,  and  ifcM  Ibf 
should  be  aminged  and  aBBflflMlnd  In  libt  li~ 
order  t — Amazmim,  imwMlttk  M^  i^ 
Aelim^  ^tirWiwi,  QrmmmhtB^  Awgmiimtl^ 
Hiimanu*^  Ki^npfftOgnm*^  ordnlnins  alsa  ttti  it 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  \mi  mtmft^  * 
e:irih  should  be  diBtiiigmjdicd  at  9imim^^fim 
(hmntodwHunkf  the  naiion  aa  GpnuMdaM^  ^ 
senate  aa  danauM/uniaa,  the  anniaa  aaCbaartdta^ 
and  Ihe  eternal  city  itself  as  Oaiamim  CbaaM^ttn 
At  length  the  mitierable  eraviiig  eooli  %a  ni  HafT 
appealed  by  the  homage  and  dailanea  wln^t 
mere  niort  '  'jtm.     Long  caip  liat|  ilM 

the  Greek  ^vont  tn  cmnaiia  AavBin 


both  donic^L.,  ...^  ■  -'^>gn*  t*  d«iriaa, 
mant  bad  tomettniea  delicately  hinted  at  MM  od 
retemblanee  by  the  devices  ataninad  an  lilt  antf* 
of  the  coins  of  thetr  AugoatL  llal  aa  jftmb^ 
fcripUon  had  appeared  openly  ntcffiliai  #* 
attributes  to  liriiig  prineea»  nor  Imd  mtf  V^ 
appeared  on  tlieir  medals  which  ootdd  tftttf  Mi 
directly  convey  such  impioqa  in«aadHy  H  Mi 
t^  for  Commodut  to  break  through  tMa  danl 
retftrieUons ;  his  exploiu  in  the  shimhSir  at  nil 
beast*  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tityt^te 
hem ;  he  demanded  Ibst  ho  ahouM  ba  wiiltal 
jiH  Uercnles,  and  hence  from  th€  ymtt  U1  ntiii 
a  multitude  of  coins  an  whieh  he  k  fvfivptfrf^ 
the  attiri*  of  the  inrntortal  son  tst  Akmm^^ 
the  epigraph  of  Ifrrmln  (ytmmodmmm  et  9tmi^ 
Rnmanwi,  Hi*  Mtatuen  alao,  we  an  iM  If  ^ 
hiiitorians  of  the  day,  werv  elad  \m  tha 


robeit ;  tacriAeti  were  fnWtfy  oi^rff«d  »  m  ^f^ 
letil  God ;  when  he  went  abiend  tha  Ikm^  m* 


and  oUt«r  iiifi{friia  wore  boma  bafnM  hmt  m^^ 
etown  the  whole*  a  nUBhcr  of  "w^yiry  wmt^ 
were  inclosed  txi  caaos  tttmiisatm  n  suMnil^ 
and  thete  he  tktightafad  with  £•  tlaK  m9^ 
had  been  the  gianti  wnnii^  aipjim  |M«ei& 

Aflar  having  aaoiptd  nnf  flnte  ptmkd  If 
atroctoui  tyranai'v  ha  at  hnjlk  c^w  la  a  I 
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«Bd.  He  had  a  m»tR«  named  Mancia,  to  whom 
be  waa  deqily  attached,  and  whom  he  especially 
loved  to  behold  equipped  aa  an  Amazon.  Hence 
dM  epithet  Amaxomnu  was  freqaentlj  assumed  by 
kinaelf :  the  name  Amasoniua,  as  we  have  already 
awm,  waa  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dia- 
played  hia  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
m  the  Amasonian  garb.  The  first  of  January, 
IM,  waa  to  hare  been  signalised  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
■dta  ptevionsly  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
paople,  for  Conimodos  had  determined  to  put  to 
fcath  the  two  oonsula-elect,  Q.  Sosiua  Falco  and 
C  Jolioa  Erodua  Claras,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
■•  ooaaal  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  robea  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitoi  at 
tk#  bead  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
ator,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 

their  training-school.  This  project  he  com- 
■■nicated  to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
Id  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
duiger,  and  her  remonstrances  were  wannly 
tanded  by  Laetus  and  Edectas,  the  one  praefect 
•f  tbe  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
Tbeae  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
tba  pceaence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
m  hia  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
aa  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
•o  be  put  to  death  tiiat  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
Laetna,  and  £clectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
liaL  This  document  was  found  by  a  fnvourite 
cbild,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Comroodus 
was  aakep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import.  She 
faunediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
ind  Eclecttts.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
kaa  promptly  met,  inevitable.  Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
•vening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
pnring  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
cAeacy,  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
dneed,  and  by  him  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
■ight  of  Dt;cember  the  'dUu  A.  d.  192,  in  the 
thirty- second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
hia  reign.  When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
caatioualy  attributed  to  apoplexy,  w^as  spread 
abroad,    the  intelligence   difinsed    universal   joy 

I  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 

scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
ladttlgent  and  liberal  When  his  successor.  Per- 
linax  [PsuTiNAx],  repaired  next  morning  be- 
fsfa  daylight  to  this  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
vbile  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  pooped  forth  a 
•tring  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
•tiange  cliannt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
■cnred  by  Lampridius,  dechred  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
Cving  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — a  rcqut'Ht  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  waa  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
as  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
wen  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  possible  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
meannesa  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
pression  was  combined  with   the   most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the  rnodt 
dastardly  cowardice.  lie  hated,  persecuUrd,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  diiigust.ag 
flatteries.  He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  neV 
work  which  protected  his  person  from  the  poa- 
sibiiity  of  risk.  He  butchered  htmdreds  of  hia 
fellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combats ;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crashed  with  his  dub  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  asnilant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  his  guilt.  Dion,  indeed,  re- 
presents him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  imagines  that  he  eired  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness. But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.  We  feel 
raoro  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  dedares  that  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pa»- 
sions  and  a  coniipt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
frtf  ly  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  aud 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profiision  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dadan  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pcscenuios  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  wiitk  Scptimius  Severas.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain ;  for  tbe  north- 
ern  tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  far  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Marcellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
A.  D.  184,  Commodus  was  saluted  /mpercUor  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Britamaau  to  his 
other  titles. 
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COMNENUS. 


(Dion  Cass.  lib.  Ixxii.  and  Exoerpta  Vaticana,  p. 
121,  ed.  Stun;  Herodian.  i.  10 — 55;  Capitolin. 
3f.  AureL  ;  Lamprid.  Commod, ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historians.)  [W.  R.] 

COMNE'NA.     [Anna  Comnkna.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illnstrioos  Bj- 
lantine  £unily,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  Eittt  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
successors.  Several  of  the  other  great  Byzantine 
fiunilies  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Dacae.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  eariy  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walU 
of  the  church  of  St.  Secundus,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus : — 

L.  COMNENO.  0.  L.  FELICI. 

COMNENAE.  q.  L.  NYMPHE. 

ET.  COMNENO.  3.  L.  FELIONI. 

C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East, — Isaac  I.,  Alexis  I., 
Calo-Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  11., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Trebisond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  &mily  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of 

Manuel,  Nioephomi 

Praefectus  totius  Orientis  in  a.  d.  Protospatharius;  praefect  of  AsprBfcanim  (Media  Sapericr) 

976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.;  in  1016;  blindcNi  in  1026  by  order  of  the  emperv  C«> 

died  before  1025.  stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain ;  bo  issoe  ka»vs. 
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COMNENU& 

mind  and  of  body,  many  of  tliem  vera  Botocim 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  whsdi  tkey  were  ezcKU 
by  none  of  their  frivoloaa  oonntryBen.  lapniil 
fiunilies,  snch  as  the  Dncae,  the  Angdi,  the  ^ 
laeologi,  several  royal  honses  in  Europe,  and  ew 
the  reigning  djrnasty  of  the  saltans  in  Tsskfv, 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  detecnM  6«i 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pn> 
tensions  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  France  to  be  caiaM 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Prinoeo  deCoouMBehsit 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repete.  i 
history  of  that  fiunily  would  be  a  mm.  vaksUi 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  dsoai 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Comneni  fini  becnst 
known  in  history,  in  the  tenth  eentuy,  they  ke 
longed  to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  aad  dor 
fiunily  seat  was  at  Caetamone,  a  town  ia  PsjAh 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  Ctmam^ 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  naUoe  of  Us  sa8Bi> 
tors  during  the  reign  of  Michael  VIL  Dacas  Pte> 
pinaoes.  Towards  the  doee  of  the  tenth  wiiaj 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nieephoras,  bsoBi 
conspicuous,  who  were  prohaUy  bfothers,  mi  «ii 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Cshbohb 
£smily.  The  following  table  exhibiu  theggwly 
of  this  family,  as  fisr  as  it  can  be  traesd,  lifKkr 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  individoal  sf  it 


1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [Isaacus  I.]  ;  died  probably 
in  1061  ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladishius, 
kings  of  Bulgaria. 


1.  Manuel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  young,  before 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
convent  of  Myri- 
laeum,  after  1059. 


2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Domesticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dalassena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
santine  part  of  Italj. 


9L  A  dsq^ttCi 


ptohablT 
kicked  Df 


I.Manuel,  bom 
before  1048  ; 
Protoproedrus, 
Protostrator, 
Curopalata,  a 
great  general; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 


2.  Isaac,    4.  Adrian,  Pro- 

Sebasto-     tosebastus, 

crator.        Magnus  Do- 

See  be-       raesticus  Occi- 

2otr,  I.       dentis  ;  marr. 
8.  Alexis,    Zoe,  youngest 

Emperor,    daugh.  of  the 

See  be-       Emperor  Con-    thians,  in 

/otr,  II.     stantine  XI.       1089. 
Ducas,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
lassena; left 
issue,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known, 


5.  Nicephor-  6.  Maria, 

u8,Sebastiis,    married 

Magnus 

Drungarius; 
'  killed  in  a 

battle  with 

the  Scy 


Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nieephoras 
Botaniates. 


Michael 

Taronita, 

Protosebas- 

tus,  Proto- 

vestiariusy 

Panhyper- 

sebastus,  a 

Syrian 

noble. 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephorua 
Melissenns ; 
their  descen- 
dants receiv- 
ed among  the 
Spanish  no- 
bility to- 
wards the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
century. 


8.  Theodsn» 


I>iogeBeB,<r 
mote  psUftf 
Leo,boihiM 
of  thecBpesr 
Roouuns  I^ 
genes.  Lssm 
kiDedmi^l^ 


retired  tslk 
cooveBtsI 


Daughter,  married  Oregorios  Pacurianna, 
Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianus,  Magnua 
Domesticus  Oocidentis. 


From  above,     I.   Isaac, 
the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1 1 1 8,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  letiicd  whs  sU: 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  rehtive  of  Maria,  wile  of  the  mftn 
Michael  VII.  Duces  Parapinaces,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  empeiw  Romanna  Pjcgsas^ 
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1.  Joannet,  2.  Alezu,  3.  Conttantine,  4.  Adrian, 
Dttke  of  Duke  of  Seba8tu8,Duke  Sebastus, 
Djmr  Dyrra-  of  Derrhooa,  took  orders; 

chiom  chiom  Magnus  Dnm-         died  as  arch- 

before  after  gariu8(?);  alive        bishop  of 

1106;  1106.  inll44(?).  Bulgaria, 

tmcherooslj 

Mixed  Hogo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade ;  Praefectus  Sacri  CubicuU  under  the  emperor  Calo-Joannes ;  was  destined  to  marry  a 
idatiTe  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 


Daugbter,  was 
destined  to 
marry  Gre- 
gorius  Gabra, 
DukeofTre- 
bizond. 


6.  Other  children,  Tiz.^ 
Nicephoms,  Manuel, 
Stephanus,  Joannes, 
Isaac,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  is 
not  well  established. 


From,  ahone,     II.  Alxxis  I.,  Emperor  [Alkxis  I.], 
bom  probably  in  1048 ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1 1 1 8 ;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argyrus,  of  the 
BoUe  fiunily  of  the  Argyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicus  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantino  X.  Ducas. 


I 


1. 


I 


Calo-Joannes  (Jo-  2.  Andro- 

ines  II.),  Emperor  nicus 

[Calo-Joannm]  ;  Sebasto- 

bom  in  1088;  ob-  crator; 

taioed  the  throne  in  was 

1118;  died  in  1143;  married; 

Buurried  Irene,  dau.  issue  un- 

of  Wladislaus    II.,  known. 
the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary. 


3.  Isaac  Se- 
bastocrator, 
father  of  An- 
dronicus I., 
(bunder  of  the 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebizond. 
5M6e/otr,  V. 


4.  Anna 
[Anna 

COMNB- 

na],  bom 
in  1083 ; 
died  after 
1137; 
marr.  Ni- 
cephorus 
Bryennius 


5.  Maria,  bom 
in  1085;  mar- 
ried Oregorius 
Oabra,  duke  of 
Trebizond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
France  after 
the  capture  of 
Constantinople 


6.  EudoxLi, 
married 
Constan- 
tino  Jnr 
siu  ;  ill- 
treated  ; 
retired  to 
a  convent. 

in  1453. 


7.  Theodo- 
ra, marr. 
Constan- 
tine  An- 
gelus,  the 
founder  of 
the  fiunily 
of  the 
Angeli. 


1.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  bora  in  1 106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  &ther,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  surviv^  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axuchns,  the  excellent  Turkish 
minister  of  the  emperors  Calo-Joannes  and  ManueL 


I 

1.  Joannes,  Protoreft- 
tiarios,  Protosebastus 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1174,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Tturks  ; 
well  known  to  tho 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
P^fei tine  ;  wife  un- 
known. 


Andronicus,  Sebastocrator ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per> 
suasion  Constantino  M»- 
nasses  wrote  his  poetical 
Annals.  * 
I 


Further 
issue,  S00 
hdowlW. 


2.  Alexis,  Protostrator, 
Protovestiarius,  Proto- 
sebastus ;  goreraed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicus Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicus; died  in  prison 
in  1183. 


3.  Maria, 
married 
I.Theodore 
Da&iota ; 
2.  Joannes 
Cantacuze- 


4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whom  she  had 


Alexis. 


5.  Eudoxia;  fixat 
husband  un- 
known ;  after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 
ward s  emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Oab^^ 
about  1173. 


Stephanus,  Magnus  Drungarius. 


1.  Alexia.     2.  Maria,      3.  Some  daughters. 

married  in 

1164,  but  not  in  1167  as  Ducauge  says,  Amaury  or  Amalric  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  his  death, 
■boat  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibelino,  an  Italian  noble. 


Fromabofte,     III.    Furtht:r  Issue  of  the  Emperor  CALO-JoANNKfl. 


8.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suo- 
eession  by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Idanuel ;  wife 
unknown. 


4.  Manuel, 

Emperor. 

SeehtsloWf 

IV. 


5.  Mnria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
Caesar. 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nus Contostcpha- 
nus,  who  was 
killed  in  the  siege 
of  Corcyia,  about 
1160. 


7.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Theodore 
Vatatxetf 
Dux. 
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I.  Theodora,    married 
Baldnin   III.,    kinj^ 
of  Jerasalem ;  after  his 
death  concubine  of  An- 
dronicus  Comnenus,  af- 
terwards emperor. 


I 

2.  Maria, 
married 
Stephen, 
prince  of 
Hun- 
gary. 


3.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Constan- 
tine  Ma- 
croducas. 


I  I 

4.  A  duightflr,  nairied 
probabl  J-  a  Daeaa,  whoM 
son  Isaac  became  inde-  a  Freadi 

pendent  mnCer  of  Cy- 
prus, and  atyled  kimtelf 
empraor* 


From  above,     IV.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo^oannes.     Marnial,  Bmpenr  CMaxcil]  ; 
bom  about  1120,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180;  iBaniad 
1.  Bertha  (in  11 43),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Goiut  of  SwitlMiA,  aad  ma  d 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;    2.  Maria,  afterwards  called  Xoc, 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch ;  pat  to  death  by  Andraniciia  I.  in  1 183  ;    3.  Coacabbe, 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina). 


1.    Maria,   betrothed  to    2.  A 
BeU,  prince  of  Hungary ;    daogh- 
married,  in  1180,  Ray-     ter  ; 
ner,  2nd  son  of  William,    died 
marquis  of  Montefemto,     young, 
cnll^  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caenar ;  both  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I. 


3.  Alexis  II.,  Emperor 
[Alexis  II.]  ;  bom 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1 180;  married,in  1179, 
Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France ;  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 


4.  Alexia,  legitimate,  SetMtowf ; 
married  Irene,  natiml  4a«gkl«  if  As- 
dionicus  I.  Comnenaa 
Comnena;  d«atined  to  i 
nicns  I^  by  whom  1m 
blinded  for  eoaspimcj ; 
created  Caeaar  by  laMcIL;  f«  ii» 
time  a  monk;  akamodandUfhijiiM 
man,  of  whom  no  iane  ia  kaowa. 


(See  Du  Cange,  Familiae  ByzaHttnae^  pp.  169—189.) 

Ftvm  above.    V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Sbbastocrator,  founder  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Comxtc  or 

Trbbizond. 

The  history  of  the  Emperon  of  Trebizond  was  afanost  entirely  unknown  till  the  pahBeatam  rf  Pi»- 
iessor  Fallroerayer^s  Get^ichie  des  Kaiserthums  wm  Tntpexmut,  (me  of  the  moot  impoctHrt  hiMaicd 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  CBBge  and  Gibbon  ffive  of  these  emperoca  is  m  wmj 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  are  to  be  excused,  linoe  they  conid  not  a^rail  ihwaaJm  d 
several  Oriental  worics  perased  by  Falhnerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Gobb 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  viz.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  pahne  at  Trebicood,  by  Faaaivtas.  uk 
a  work  on  Trebizond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beasarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  ^ 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperon  of  Tvri)iaend,  bat  it  haa  been  iho«^ht  adnsUe 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  kistflVTMi 
tragical  &11  (in  1 462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  there  in  m 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmerayer^  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  sepaiate  stiliiia 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  fiunily,  and  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Comneni  of  Tiaksai 
ia  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastoeratop,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  fitvourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Jeanaea 
In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  te  the  Sultan  of  Iconimn,  with  hit  m 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  CakKToannes,  loet  it  once  mora,  was  iafriMwd, 
but  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  poeseision  of  the  highest  civil  and  BKlicary  hmmk 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  ef  the  BMtt  virtooas  and  able  men  if  his  dm 
Died  after  1 143.  | 


J .  Joannes ; 
returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  hira,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
for  ever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  Caniero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Mazuthi 
(Mesad  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Seljnks  Zelebis(Chelebi), 
that  is,  **  the  Nobleman.**  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  l^ 
Mohammed  1 1.,  sultan  of  the  Turks- Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  viz.  Soliman  Shah. 

Ert6ghruL 

Osman, 
the  well-known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  djmasty 
in  Turkey.     These  three  persons  arc  all  historical,  but  their 
^HCent  &um  John  Comnenus  is  mon^  than  doubtful 


2.  Anurmkai,  Emperor 
[ANDROfocus  1.];  bom 
about  1112;  began  to 
reiga  1182—3;  pat  to 
death  1185;  anrried 
1.  name  aaknown  ;  2. 
Theodoia  Coamena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa, 
daughter  i€  RayBMnd, 
prince  of  Antiodi,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubine fwife  ?)  ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daqghter 
of  Louis  VII.,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  ef 
the  emperor  Alexia  II. 
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1.  Mamel  ^battocntor; 
oppoMd  the  crnel  policy  of 
his  fiither;  put  to  death 
by  Imtc  II.  Angelufl ; 
married  Irene. 


2.  Joannes ;  bom  in  prison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  fiither ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelus,in  1186. 


S.  Maria.       5.  Alexis,   and  6.  Irene; 

4.  Thamar.  both  illegitimate.  Irene 
married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror Mannri. 


1.  Alkxis  L,  first  Empxror  op  Trkbizond  ;  bom  1182 ;  car- 
ried with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Trebi- 
■ood,  thenee  to  the  Cancasns ;  conquered  Trebixond  and  a  great 
pact  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year ;  died 
m  1222;  married  Theodora. 


1.  A  danghter;  married 
AndioiiicBs  I.  Qidon  Com- 
iieRiia(II.),*  Emperor,  of 
wikiiown  parentage,  who 
•■eeeeded  Alexis  I.,  and 
Ragned  13  years;  died 
pi^ttbly  in  1235. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  L  Axudius,  Em- 
peror; succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1235 ;  reigned  3  yean; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

I 

(IV.)  Joannicus;  Ebnp.  socc  his  father 

probably  in  1238 ;    confined  in  a 

convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 

uncle  ManueL 


2.  David,  a  great  ^eral ; 
his  brother*s  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without  issue, 
probably  in  1215. 


8.  (V.)  Manuel  L,  Emperor  f 
succ.  his  nephew  Joannicoa, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  aQ 
alliance  with  the  Moqgols; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
Much,  1263 ;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xykioe ;  2.  Irene ;  3.  Prin- 
cess of  Iberia. 


1 .  (YI.)  Andronicus  1 1. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
kia  fiither  Mannd  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
years ;  died  probably 
ml266. 


2.  (VII.)  George,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  14  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


3.  (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,  Emperor,      4.  Theo- 
suoceeded  his  brother  Oeoxge,  pro-  doia. 

bably  in  1280 ;  reigned  18  years ; 
died  in  1297  or  1298 ;  marned,  in 
1 282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  II.,] 
II.  in  1297  or  1298 


Smp. ;  bom  m  1283 ;  succ  his  fiither  Joannes 
;  died  in  1330 ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 


1.  (X.)  Andronicus 
III.,  Emp.;  succ. 
hia  fiither  Alexis 
II.  in  1330;  reign- 
ed 20  months. 

(XL)  Manuel  IL, 
£mp.  eight  years 
old ;  suoc  his  fiither 
Andronicus  II L ; 
depoMd  in  1333 
by  his  unde  Ba- 
aiL 


I. 


,^^ 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.; 
sent  to  Constantinople ; 
returned  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  IL  in 
1333 ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  1 ,  Irene(  X 1 1 1.) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus II.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1 340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna(XI  V.) ;  2.  Irene, 
a  bdy  of  Trebizond,  by  whom  he  had  issue 


3.  (XIV.)  Anna; 
first  a  nun,  then 
queen  of  Imere- 
thia;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341 ; 
strangled  by  Jo- 
annes III.(XV) 


iMicl 


2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  3.  GeoiBS. 
^p.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seiae  the  crown;  imprisoned; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  II L 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 

(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Enp.;  born 
about  1 322 ;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1342;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  fiuher  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


1.  (XVIL)  Alexis  IIL  Joannes,  Emp.; 
bom  1 338 ;  eacceeded  Michael  in  1349 ; 
died  1S90(?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cuxena ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  lived  Panaretas,  mentioned  above. 


2.  Calo-       3.  Maria,  married  in 
Joannes.      1351    Kutlu    Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde.' 


4.  The< 
riedinI357HaJ- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


*  The  Boman  numerals  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  fiMuDy 
crown. 


snooeeded  to  the 
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CONCOLERUS. 


CONCORDIA. 


I.  (XVIIl.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
bom  1364,  Caesar  1376  ;  suc- 
ceeded hit  &ther  1390  (?); 
•ttbmitted  to  Timur ;  died 
1412;  married  Eudoxia,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  king  of  Qeoi^ 


I 


2.  Eudoxia,   married  Jar 
tines  or  Zetines,  a  Turkish 
emir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Palaeologoi, 
Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. 


S.  Anna, 


4.  A 


daagter 
iedlUM^ 


BagratVL, 

tan  «r  Zibi. 

king  of 

ten,«i,if 

Oeoiguu 

Aning*. 

(XIX.)  Alexis  IV.,  Emperor;   succeeded  his  fiither  in  1412;  mordered  between  1445  and  1449; 
married  a  Cantacuzenian  princess. 


(XX.)  1.  Joannes 
I V.  (Calo-Joannes), 
Emp.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  iather 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Ibe- 
ria. 


2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Gatteluzzi, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 
by  Mohammed 
II. 


I 


4.  Maria, 


5.    A 


3.  (XXIL)  David,  the  hut 
Emperor  of  Trebizond;  seized 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes 
of   Oothia  in   the  Crimea  ; 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter 
of  Matthaeus,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  VI.  CantacQzenos,  emperor  of  CntwtMiti—- 
pie;  deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462;  exiled  via 
his  family  to  Serres,  near  Adrianople ;  put  to  death  witknesrij 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  146€. 


married 

married  a  Tv- 

JohnVII. 

koman  tmii  a 

Palaeolo- 

Penia. 

gus,em- 

«.    A  aaa^kr, 

peror  of 

married  (k^ 

Constan- 

Boaemria^kid 

tinople. 

(king)«fSmia 

(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  v.,  bom  1454 ;  succeeded 
his  &ther  1458  ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  uncle  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  IL  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicolo 
Crespo,  duke  of 
theArdiipelago. 


8.  Catharine,  mairied 
Us6n  Has4n,  Emir  of 
Diyirbekr,  Saltan  of 
Mesopotamia. 


1  — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to 
death  with  their  £ither 
at  Adrianople. 

A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  &mily  became  ex- 
tinct at  Rome  in  1551 ;  another  branch  flourished 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose 
descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  NicephoruB,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  David,  whose  life,  ao- 
eording  to  him  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognized  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
chiims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  ^  Precis  historique  de  la  Maison  Imp^riale 
des  Comnenes,  avec  Filiation  directe  et  reconnue 
par  Lettrea-Patentesdu  Roi  du  mois  d^Avril,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Tr6bizonde, 
jusqu*  JL  Demetrius  Comnene,**  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo.  (Fallmerayer,  Cfe»ckickte  da  Kauerlhumt  von 
TrapezwU.)  [W.  P.J 

COMUS  (K»/iOT),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
waj)  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  (loon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  MythoL  BUderb,  ii.  p.  224^  [L.  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  {KoyK6k9pos\  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  Fratfm.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  KovocKQrfK6Kopos  (see  Suid. 
«.  V.)  and  9t»voiTKoyK6K9fiQSn  [E.  E.] 


8.  George,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
the  Mohammedan  religion;  his  life  waa 
spared,  but  his  £ite  is  doubtfiiL 


9.  Ama,  her  life  «■ 
spared;  ike  mairied  s 
ToikiakdueC 


CONCOLITA'NUS  (KeyjroX/rayot),  t^^d 
the  Gallic  people  called  Gaeeati,  and  coUemw  d 
Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  made  mr 
against  the  Romans,  b.c225.  [ANxaoam.) 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  Cie» 
litanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  ii.  31.)  [L&) 

CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  pefw- 
fication  of  concord.  She  had  aeveral  taaipkiil 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  aa  eariy  as  the  tiw  if 
Furius  Camillns,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  a» 
memoration  of  the  reconciliation  between  thepMH 
cians  and  plebeians.  (Plat.  Cam,  42 ;  Or.  Fad,  i 
639.)  This  temnle,  in  which  frequent  iiiiii  limi  d 
the  senate  were  neld,  but  which  appeare  loM 
Men  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Livia,  the  eib 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  sflk 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  9,  after  his  victory  over  the  Vum- 
nians.  (Suet  Tib.  20;  Dion  Cam.  Iv.  17.)  Iilhi 
reign  (^  Constantino  and  Mazentioa,  tlm  Imfk 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  reatofed.  A  mo«i 
temple  of  Conctnxiia  was  built  by  On.  Flavim  m 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  f  Lit.  ix.  4C,  ^ 
19 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxziii.  6),  and  a  third  waa  veeii 
by  L.  Manlius  during  a  seditious  commotiea  saaif 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  waa  afterwards  ereciid  m 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  Coooofdia  is 
represented  on  several  coins  aa  a  matron,  toaMttais 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  hdding  ia  kff 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  etihtf  m 
olive  branch  or  a  paUra.  (Comp.  Or.  FtuL  vi  11; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  ed.  MiiUer ;  Cic  dm  XimL  Dm. 
u.  23 ;  Hirt,  AfytioL  BiUMf,  iL  {».  108.)     [LS^J 


CONON. 

rnxniA'NITS,   SRX.  QTIINTrUUS,  md 

SRX.   QtTINTrLILTS   MA'XIMITS,  two   hity 

thfuns  rnnnrkAblfi  for  their  Tnntuat  affection,  high 

rhiinirt«>r,  Ifwnin^,  military  skill,  and  wealthy  who 

flniuiKhrd  ttndpr  the  ADtonm«^s.     They  w<»re  con- 

intft  tf»g»^tHer   in    a.  n.  15 1  ;    wrre   ttibseqtienlly 

^^joint  prtjvemnrn,  first  of  Acbnia,  and  aftertmds  of 

^H^annonJA;  thej  addressed  a  joint  ^pistk  to  M^ 

^HAoi-clins  to  which  he  gnve  n  rvM-Hpt  {Dig*  SB. 

^VvL  'Z,  ft.  16.  f  4)t  they  witjte  jointly  a  work  wpon 

^P  i^TieuHnm  ^f^uently  quoted   in   th^  G^oponica ; 

^    *nd,  hannjf  Ixeen  inKpamble   in   life,   were   iiot 

dirid«l  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  \HctiTiii  at  thi* 

tmto^  time  to  the  cmelty  of  Commodns,  piiiltleRJi  of 

•nr  crimet  but  open  to  the  auHpicion  that,  from 

■  ^      Ibeir  hr^rh  fame  and  probity*  they  inu«t  Unve  felt 

■MpAiiifriifttf'd  with  the  ejdsting  state  of  affmn  and 

^^BpgigFr  for  a  change. 

^^     Skx,    Condiawur,    ion    of   Maiimn*^   is   said 
to  hare  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  hh  father's 
_d«ath,  and,  in  anticipation  of  hi^  own  apeedy  de- 
oelioti,  to  have  denied  an  iuprcnioiiiR  trick   for 
apf ,     The  Rtcny,  aa  told  by  Dion  Cassjus,   h 
miting^  and  romantic,  but  Wari  the  asfiect  of  a 
kbie.       (Ijamprid,   CommoJ,    4,    and    Cnwiubrnr* 
ote ;    Dion  Cau.   Ixxii.  5,  and  Reimnnis^ii  note  ; 
hilofitnit.  Vif.  Sopkifi.  il  L  §^11;  Needhnin,  Prv^ 

,  ntf  f\W>pomm,  Cantab.  1704.)      [W,  R.] 

CONISAIATS  (KovlffoXosl  a  daemon,  who  to- 

ether  with  Orthiinea  and  Tychon  apffeared  in  the 

ain  of  Priapiif.     (Arisloph.  /^v'-  983  ;  Alhen.  x. 

IfL  441  :  Strab,  riii.  p.  58«;  Hwvcb.  ^  r.)  {h:S.] 

CO'NIUS  (K^kiof),   the  god*  who  excitet  or 

nuikes  dnut,  a  atimame  of  Z«:uk,  who  had  an  mn- 

«overed   temple   under  thia   Dame  in  the  arit  of 

Uepm.     (P&ui.  i.  40.  §  5.)  [  L.  S. ] 

CONN  US  (Krfwof),  the  »on  of  Metrobiiii,  a 
player  on  the  cilhara,  who  taught  Sfjc rates  music. 
(Plat  EtUAyd.  pp.  272,  c,  295,  d„  Mcnrx.  p.  2S5, 
t. ;  Vic  Qfi  Fain.  ii.  2lJ.)  Thii  ConiiuA  ia  probably 
the  tome  aa  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioniHl  by 
Amtopbanea  {Eqnit,  532),  who  wa»»  as  we  learri 
fcTim  the  ScbolJiiAt,  very  poor,  although  he  had 
imined  several  victoriea  in  the  Olympic  garnet. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Stiidai,  KAvvov 
^ffiM',  ^  gnod  for  nothing/*  refert  lo  the  anmc 
ptrvoii,  ia  doabtfnL 

CONON  (Kcfwrt'),  K  A  diRtingniihed  Athe- 
nisii  general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifkh  and  the  beginning  of  the  fuiirtii  cenltiry  u,  c 
In  4 1 3,  he  waa  stationed  in  commund  of  a  Heet  off 
Naupactus,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  Rend- 
.  uccours  to  the  SyractitanR.  Juan  engagement 
V.  Ui.^t  ensued  neither  tide  gained  a  deciiiYe  vie- 
toiy.  (Tbttc  vii,  31.)  In  4lO»  according  to  IHo- 
dortLi  (xiii.  48),  he  wai  etrategua,  and  waa  feent  to 
C^opeyn  to  protect  the  Aibenian  intexetts  in  that 
^[MHTter,  when  Corcyrn  became  tbe  tcene  of  another 
mmtmtx^.  In  409,  he  wai  elected  itnitegiit  with 
Aldbiadei  and  Thnwybalua  (Xen.  FfelL  u  4.  |  10), 
Mid  again  in  406  waa  mode  the  first  of  the  ten 
generds  choten  to  tuperiede  Akibiadei.  (Xen. 
Ht^.  L  h,%  16  ;  Diod.  xtii,  74.)  For  an  account 
oC  ihm  operationa  which  forced  him  to  tnke  refuge 
ill  Mjtilene,  of  hii  blockade  by  Callicmtidaa,  and 
tbe  Tirlorj  of  the  Atheniana  at  Arginuiae  by  which 
be  waa  deiiveredf  aee  XeiL  I  hit.  i.  6;  Diod.  «"* 
77—79,  £»7,  he.  When  all  hii  colleagaea  wero 
depoaod,  Conoti  retaiiied  hia  command.  (Xen« 
iML  vii.  1.) 

Wbra  the  Atbonian  fleet  wai  ftorpiiaed  bj  Lj* 


k 
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«ander  at  Aegos^Potftmi  (b.  c  405),  Conon  aJone 
of  the  geueraU  woa  on  hia  guard.      He  escaped 
with  eight  ahipa,  and  a^ught  an  a^yhnn  inCyprua, 
which  wat  governed  by  hia  friend  Bvagi!>ra&.  (Xen, 
fffli.  ii.  1.  §  20,  Sic,i  Diod,  3tiii.  lOS ;  Com,  Ncp, 
0*w/jfl,  I — ji,)     Hens  he  remained  for  aome  yeArs, 
tiH  the  war  which  the  Sparlaiia  commenced  against 
the  Perwiana  gn^e  him  an  opportunity  of  aerring 
hia  conntnir*     There  is  aoine  dt^caky  in  reconcil- 
ing the  a^^fluntft  which  we  Jiare  left  of  hia  pro- 
etM'dingft.     He  appcjira  to  have  connected  himself 
i^iih  PhamaViaaut  (Com.  Ncp.  Cjan.  2),  and  it  waa 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  etccording  to 
Diodarua  fiiv,  W)  and  Justin  (vi.  1),  that  be  waa 
appointed  by  the  Persian  khig  to  the  command  of 
the  fle<a  in  a  c,  ,H&7.     From  ClesLtia  {Pen,  63)  it 
would  appear,   that  Con  on  ojR»ned  a  negotiatiun 
with  the   Persian    court    white   at    Sakmia,    and 
Ctpsiaa  was  sent  down  to  hira  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  mice  a  fleet  at  tlie  expenie  of  tbe 
Pemiiui   treaaury.  and   to  act  aa  admiral  imder 
PhamabacuB.      He    waa   finat    attacked,    though 
without  succesB,  by  Pharax,  the  Lacedbiemoni^in 
ndininil,  while  lying  at  Caiintia,  and  aoon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance,     (Diod*  xiv.  7S.)     Though  h©  received 
coiisidemble  reinforcements^  the  want  of  suppliea 
kept    bim    inactive,     (faocr.  Pan&tf.  c  3d.)     He 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  Pertiian  court  iii 
'd95.     The  king  gmnied   him  all   that  he  want- 
ed, and   at   bii   rt-qneat   appointed   Pharaabucui 
as  hia  colleague.     (Diod.  xiv,  61  ;   laocr.  Pam^ 
c,  39  J  Com.  Nep,  €>m.  2 — 4  ;  JuiitiD,  vi.  2.)     Ia 
a  c.  3^4,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
aander,  the  S^mrtan  admiral,  off  Cnidaa.     {Xen. 
Hell  iv.  3.  §  10,  &c,  J  Diod.  iiv.  B3 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Chh.  4.)      Plmniabaziis  and   Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  iiNknda  and  cooEti  of  tbe  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Laced ucmoman  barmotU  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and    won   over   tbe    mhabitanta  by 
asHumnces  of  freedom  from  foreign  gamaona^  {Xen. 
HrU.  iv.  R  ;  Diod.  xiv.  B4*)     In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contribulion»  from  the  citiii  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  spring  of  '^B'\  in  con- 
junciion  with  Phamaltaztis,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Lacoulo,  made  descenla  on  vorioaa  pointi,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Paiuifcus,  and  look  poaaesuon  of 
Cythera,      They  then    sailed    to   Corinth,    and 
Pbamabazus  having  left  a  subaidy  for  the  stales  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  prepamtions  for  re- 
turning home,    Conon  with  his  siuictjon  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  parpoie  of  restoring  the  long 
wails  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraceus*     He  wa« 
received  with  the  greatest  enthuaiaim,  and  with 
the  aid  of  bit  crewt  great  piogreaa  waa  in  a  short 
time  made  towuda  th«  reatontion  of  the  walla, 
(Xen,  JM.  IT.  8.  §  7,  &«. ;  Diod.  «t.  a4,  »S; 
PauK.  u  2  ;   Corn.  Nep,  Con.  4 ;    Dem.  tn  LxpU 
p.  478;  A  then.  i.  5,  p.  3.)     When  the  Spartiuii 
opened  their  nfgotiationa  Viith  Tiribaaui,  Conon 
with  ftume  othcn  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  wai 
throTivn  into  prison  by  Tirilwsus..     (Xen*  ihU.  iv, 
8.  I  1<)  J  Diod.  xiv.  86  -,  Corn.  Nep.  CVmi,  5.)    Ai^ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  he  vras  sent  into  tho 
interior  of  Asia,  and  tliere  put  to  death,   (laocr. 
Pmeg,  c4]  ;  Dtod.  xv.  43  j  Com.  Nep.  Ac.)   But 
aocoidisg  to  tbe  moat  probable  account,  be  escaped 
to  Cypnia,     [|«  hud  pro^>«rty  in  tbit  island,  and 
on  bit  death  left  behiikd  him  a  cooaidafabb  fortune, 
port  of  iwhitb  i*»»  bcc^ucnlbcd  to  diiferent  tflntioni 


CONON. 


1  tenmlei,  weA  ^  rvroundcr  to  hii  soo^Tinao- 


them.   (L}-^  da  ArUI.  Bon,  p.  6'S^  «d.  Rtitke 
Com.  Ne|»,  i  c)     Hii  tomb  aiid  th*t  of  his  wn,  m 
the  C<niiiw'ic«»,  were  to  be  lecn  in  ihc  tini«  ©f 
Fjnuumio^   (i  "29.  §  15,) 

2,  Sem  of  Timotbeo*,  jjmudion  of  the  pre- 
eedifif.  On  the  death  of  Timothcai  wine' ten thi 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  impoeed  on  him  were 
ivtnitte<]4  and  Conon  wiu  allowed  to  discharge  the 
renmindcr  in  the  form  of  a  doiuitioii  for  the  repair 
of  the  \img  wall*.  (Corn,  Nep.  Tim,  4.)  He  wm 
sent  by  t^ic  Athenian*,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Cleftrtr)ms  to  lemoiiftnite  with  Nicanor  on  hii 
ieixtinj   of  Peiraeeiis.   b.  c.  318.      (Died,   iviii. 

CONON,  Htemry,  I.  A  gianuaiiriaij  of  the 
A^ti  of  Aagttsttis,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Atirrn^if,  addre*wd  to  Arehebui  Philomlor,  king 
t^  Cappadocia.  ft  was  a  colleetion  of  bfity  jmrmr 
tivee  rolatiitg  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  eepecially  the  foundation  of  colonies.  An 
epitmne  of  the  work  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Ribliotheca  of  Photius  {Cod.  186),  who  *pcak*  in 
terms  of  comfrtfiidaiion  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re^ 
marks  (Chd.  189)^  that  Nicotnoa  DKnuueeniu  boi^ 
rowed  much  from  him.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  Hisiar,  ^oeL  Script  p. 
241,  kjt.^  Paris.  1675;  by  Teacher,  Lips.  17!»4 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  GiJtting,  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Or.  xviii.  torn.  I  p.  480) 
mentioTis  a  rhetorician  of  this  tuune,  who  may  poi^ 
■ibly  be  identical  with  the  lasL 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  hy  the  tcholisal  on 
ApotlonitiB  Rhodius  (L  1 1 63),  who  quotes  a  pas- 
•ng«,  Ir  fp  'HpoKhtiq^  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him,  n«pl  T^r  Jinffni^iti,  Josephui  (c  ApioM,  L 
2iJ)  al*o  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

d.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  b  uneeitaiii,  is 
mentioned  by  Serviaj  {ad  Vhy,  Am,  m  7^)  as 
having  written  a  work  an  Italy.  (Fabric;  UiU* 
Gnuv.  iv.  p.  25 1  Vosfc  de  Hat.  Gr.  pp.  206,  420, 
ed.  Weitermann.) 

4.  Then  waa  a  Christian  writer  of  tliia  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Jcuhacnes 
Philoponuft.   (Phot.  Clod.  2a,  24.)        (C.  P.  M. 

CONON  (K^wy),  of  Samot,  a  mathrmabcian 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphtts  and  Euetigetes  (n.  c.  283— 222),  and 
wn*  the  friend  and  pft>tasbly  the  teacher  of  Archi- 
medes who  itinrived  him.  None  of  his  works  are 
preserved.  Hia  obaervations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptoli'my  in  his  <f>diT9if  dwkgofvvj  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  append  L'd  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Urameitiffi,  p. 
98),  iu  which  eonntry  he  teem*  to  have  been  ede- 
hrated.  (See  Viiipl^  mention  of  hiro,  Ed*  iil  40,) 
According  to  Seneca  (NaL  QuarMt,  v\t  3%  he  made 
A  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
nrencrved  by  the  Egyptians.  Apollonius  Peigaens 
{Cunic.  lib.'iv.  praef^  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositiona  concerning  the  mmr 
hot  of  points  in  which  two  conic  •edioni  em  cut 
one  another.  C^non  was  the  int entor  of  the  eiirv« 
called  the  tpimt  of  AftkkmtAm  fAacaiMaDBaj ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  eontcnted  himself  with  pro- 
pocing  the  investigation  of  its  properties  aa  a  pro^ 
fclem  tn  other  geometers.  (Pappus,  JIfolA.  CalL  iv. 
I*fx)}K  18.)  He  is  said  to  have  giwn  the  name 
Chmu  BtnuirtM  to  the  constellation  to  eoUad 
[UiasNici^  H],   on  the  aothoriiy  of  an  ode  ef 
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Callimachnf  tmnslatcd  ysf  CatnTlaa  (hrriL  di  Qm 
Uen^tcia) :  n  fritfrmrnt  of  tJM  nrtgi— 1  k  piMii'i li 
byTh<!>on  I  ia  od  AjaiUL (/%■■■». 1 1 

see  also  II  7*  A^wm,  iL  84.)    Bk 

doubtful  V.  ..-..K.  ;ue  conaUllBlMi  VM  i^ 
adopt«4  by  the  Alexandrian  aiiftraaiaak  &i 
strongest  evidence  which  rfwakm  ta  M  il  Gmbi 
mathejnatical  geniiia  <Mwairta  ii  nkm  aMHM 
with  which  be  »  mentioned  hj  Am^amtim  $m 
bis  pceljuea  to  the  tzeatiaea  aa  tJba  QmtAm^lm§4 
Of  Pambola  and  on  Spu%MU,  £  W*  f,  D.] 

CONOSTAULUS  BflSTES.     ItlMVtt.] 

CONO'NEUS  (Korwj'fvf ),  a  Tamitiaw  »  ■» 
tioned  by  Ap^an  {Aimil*,  3'i)  a*  1^  fvaps  «i» 
Iwtrayed  TarenUim  io  tka  f^mtijas  io  iLcili 
(Comn.  Frontin.  Str^ttt^  liL  IL  |  6^  lafc^v  0^»^ 
dorp  has  restored  this  nflOMi  liraai  Affiaii.)  f^ 
Vjius  (viii.  IP,  ^c.)  and  Livj  (nr*  ^m;L\m^ 
that  Philemenus  and  Niooo  ««w  iW  \mim  4 
the  conspiracy  i  bat  SchweighliMer  wamkm  {^ 
Afip.  L  c),  that  aa  Pm,ou  wb0  tb»  nfflHB  4 
Nicun  (see  Li  v.  ini.  S9),  so 
why  we  should  not  infer  tJiat 
cognomen  of  Plulumenat.,     fPflttXIISlCikJ 

P.  CONSA,  A  Roman  jaite  9tMt^^k 
mentioned  by  legal  biognplMni  wmA  }tf  vnlip  sdv 
have  nmdiB  lute  of  jorista,  aa  Val  Fq^feow^ld^ 
lius,  OuiL  Orotioa,  and  Fjibricuia^  bnl  ihif§mm 
authority  tar  their  slalemesL  Tfco  oi^  m/ktetf 
that  we  can  find  for  this  aamo  j»  ma  aamiali  a 
Plutai«h*a  lifi  of  Cicero  (c  20),  ni  mlid  m  ^ 
ApopktksnuttL  Whoa  P.  Conw,  m  %pw^ml 
empty  maiii  who  held  hunaelf  fiiftli  a*  •  ja^mi 
summoned  as  a  witnesa  in 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
thnt  he  wai  eiamined  upon,  Ciotm  mH  Ii  ^ 
drily,  **■  Peffaifi  yoB  tliink  tliai  tW  fimlim  » 
lutes  to  law,** 

The  raidiitt  of  iKo  mmt  m  PIbim*^  it  tsmm^ 
itigly  donbtfin« — PubUiia  iwiy  ba  I^TKmb  m4 
Co%>'-  ^  AiiM,  Caasina^  or  CoUsp    |XT*II) 

C'  ->  1>II»  the  twelve  EinMmttfiiik 

wh»  lomiea  inr  council  of  Japitor.  liWIrmmio 
probably  derived  from  the  axkdeol  va^  o"^  ^ 
is,  eannilo,  AoeordiD|(  to  Scficn  (iltaMi^  A^  A- 
4) ),  there  was  above  ih«  CoomhIm  md  Jwfim  a 
yet  higher  coiuki),  eonaiattng  of 
nameless  divinitiea,  whom  Jupiter  i 
he  intended  bo  aanonnee  lo  ■t'^^Hiti 
ties  or  chaooea  by  hia  lightmiMi. 
I>ii  coDiisloa  of  tuc  maJo  and  mz  fi 
but  we  do  not  know  the  iiaimj<i  o#  «B  al  ihsf  i 
is  however  eertain  ihM  Jutiev  Mia^nrntSmvam^ 
Vutc«n«  Sfttufn,  md  Man  wmw  aMaaif  ikmb  Aa> 
cording  to  the  Etraioa  ihook^y,  timy-  nM  mm 
the  world  and  time;  tlwjr  bad  amm  klo ttsHas 
at  the  bf^imung  of  A  coftain  fttki  «f  i&o  o^ 
at  the  end  of  whioli  thof  wttm  lo  cbbm  •■  tfiib 
They  were  alao  oMkd  by  tkm  mne  of  Cm^lm^ 
and  were  piohahly  a  «rt  of  divinMiai  dltflMl  km 
the  twdvo  great  fode  of  tlw  GimIu  tm4  IUms- 
(Varra,  JE.  7    *  ArmJ^,  oife«  Qm^  Im.  Hi 

Hartumi,  J  /?m  tL  p.  6.)      {!•  11 

P,  CONi^^  .  . .  .  o,  the  mtthflt  of  Aj  ~' 
tieatiie  **An  P*  Consmttti  V.  C  • 
bna  Orationis,  NomiDo  ot  Veriio,** 
aally  by  J.  Sichard  at  fio4e,  in  i£m^  mi  a^ 
qtM^ntly,  in  a  rondi  mooe  mwmlpta  Ibo^  h  ^ 
eeUection  of  pQlKMaa  (tibwrnoolMm  J^  dt^ 
lom  Amtiq,  4to.  Hmmov.  \ms%  mha  W  mtm 
to  M8&  whidi  —Mud  bki  to 
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I  hiKgB  dtffideiid^s.    Another  work  by  l^e  wtne 
LwiiA»)  CBtitied  "Am  de  Barboriiunii  et  MctapL'i&- 
illy  discovered    by  Cmnicr   in   a 
R«giv  lutw  at  Munich,  and  wa*  piab- 

,..-.,  ill  181 7i  by  Buttiuoiui*  Ii  U  o( 
kic  TiUue  on  accoimi  ol  the  fragmenu 
1  lo«l  prod  iiciionSf  and  of  the  view  whkh 
H  affbfdi  of  lk«  *tate  of  the  language  aiid  of  gmm- 
nuitkal  •todiM  At  lh«  period  when  it  was  coin- 
pamd.  In  the  "  de  Ikrbftrismifi''  wo  find  a  refer- 
ence u>  n  third  eitay  on  the  utmcturc  of  periods, 
*^de  Stnictararum  Ratione,*^  which,  if  ever  piib- 
li»h«d^  is  no  [pngci  extant. 

Coni«utiits  ift  oommouly  believed  to  have  flou^ 
iiab«d  at  Cativtantixiople  in  the  middle  of  the  tifih 
ceatniy^  on  Ui«  tuppoiition  that  he  was  one  or 
olker  of  the  f<^owir4g  ijidiriduiila. 

1.  CojcsKNTics  a  poel  violeady  bepmiiod  by 
Sidoixiut  ApoLliaarii.  {Oamu  xxm.^  Eplu.  iriiL  4.) 
Ue  marnod  a  daughter  of  the  oottful  Joviauiii,  by 
wlram  kt  Ind  a  aon,  namely 

S>  GONMlNTitJS,  who  Eoae  to  high  honour  under 
III^  by  whom  he  wai  named  Coiues 
atii  and  de«patdicd  upon  an  important  mi&&ion 
to  Tbrndo«tu«.     He  ih]«o  hod  a  ton,  namely 

3.  txJNSMKTitfs,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
teivore  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  mid  is 
octrltratiKl  ai  well  at  hi«  grandfather  by  Sidoiiius. 

FabricioB  (BiU.  Lot  voU  iii,  p.  745)  telk  us, 
|tha.t  in  •nme  MSS,  the  grammarian  it  ttyU'd  not 
dj  ta>  darufimm^  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
1  Bl  ihat  period,  but  alio  quinim  amnh 
tciniiUum^  which  might  perhap»  lead 
••  10  identify  him  wltli  the  second  of  tbo  above 
paroMUKes.  [W*  lij 

C0N8E'VIUS  or  CGNSl'VIUS,  the  propa- 
fplor«  occitrt  OA  ihe  »nri)aine  of  Jftnnt  and  Opt. 
(Maerob.  Sai.  I  9,  iii.  9  ;  Fist  i.e.  Ophut.)  [L. »,] 
CONSrDlA  CKNS,  plebeian.  None  of  iu 
obtained  any  higher  oiRce  in  the 
I  than  the  piaetornihifh,  and  are,  with  once  cjc- 
,  maiitioned  only  tn  the  liiftt  ceittury  of  the 
lafHlblk^  Tho  eognonitii«  of  this  gen«  are  GailuK 
Lmtffmtk  AoRMUsar,  and  Pu^/ut,  the  lait  two  of 
wbieb  ako  occur  on  coin»;  but  as  there  ia  tome 
canfoiion  belwevn  aotae  of  the  members  of  the 
|^n«p  an  aooount  of  all  of  them  is  given  nnder 
ll4i*«8mi(J<<H  and  not  jmder  ihe  ctignomena, 

CONsri>IUS.      1.  Q.  CoNstDius,  tribune  of 
^m^44S^  united  with  kU  ooUeague  T. 
'dpglQ^  farwanl  tb«  agEiinaii  l»w 
ill  necuuig  T.  Mmanki  Lanatiu, 
I  of  tbe  pr«cediitg  year*  becauae  it  wai 
thai  the  Fabii  had  periihed  at  Cremem 
Ifoiii  ct,   (Liv,  ii,  52;  Diony*,  iJt.27.) 

%  s  a  fanucr  of   the   public   taxet 

«^>i  ought  an  aetton  against  h,  Seigiut 
I  wko  was  pnw^tor  in  a.  u  9S,  on  account  of 
1  vp^ropriation  of  the  watcn  of  the  Ln- 
Omta  was  defended  by  L,  CruMU*,  who 
I  a  Irtenl  of  Cun&idius,  (Vol.  Mtix*  ix,  I.  f  I,) 
Sk  JL  CoSNTDiira,  conducted,  in  conjunctt»ii  with 
8a3L  Sal  tilts,  a  oolcioj  to  Capua,  which  waa  (brniod 
W  M  tirnt,.^  'he  ktber  of  the  ao-called  tyruini* 
&idt,  late,  fi.  c  aa  [  Baiiroa,  No.  20  ] 

Cofbki^  rjiltiiu  are  ridicoled  by  Cicero  for 

til*  aiTU(faoce  »hkh  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
ibooiMtlvea  praetera  instead  of  duQmrirs.  (Cic  da 
i^.  Agf,  ii  M.) 

4.  (^  Coit84iiit*a,  a  aenator  and   one  of  tbe 
,  ia  ffmiiod  by  Ciceio  fur  Uis  iuU'gtity  and 
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apHghtneii  lis  a  judgn  both  b  b.  c  70  (ui  Verr,  i. 
7)  and  in  a  c  66.  (/Vx>  awmt,  38.)  Considiua 
is  «p<>ken  of  as  <|iijtti  an  old  man  in  Caeor*!  coa- 
^uUliipv  n.  c«  5d,  and  it  Ii  related  of  him^  that 
when  very  few  M!natora  came  to  tbe  house,  on  ono 
occasion^  no  told  Cueaor,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  waa  their  four  gf  his  arms  and  soldiers; 
and  that  when  Coosor  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  ut  buioc,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  dc^prlvud  him  of  all  &ar.  (l^lut  Coet.  14^ 
Cic.  ad  AU.  iL  '24.) 

5.  Q.  CoK&ifitua,  the  usuicfi  may  perhaps  bo 
the  nme  oa  the  preosding,  especially  as  tbe  azwc- 
dote  related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  tho 
cbaiActer  which  Cicero  give*  of  the  senator.  It  ia 
related  of  this  Considius,  that|  when  in  the  CatiH- 
narian  conspiracy,  Ji.  c  G3,  the  value  of  all  property 
bod  betm  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
he  did  not  call  ia  the  princi|i>al  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  ftum&  due  to  him,  although  he  bad  15  mil- 
lions of  sesterces  out  at  ititereKt,  endeavauiing  by 
this  indulgeuce  tu  mitigate^  as  Jar  as  be  could,  the 
general  alarm.  (VaL  Jklajc.  iv.  ti.  §  S^  comp.  Cic 
nd  AU.  t.  1-2.) 

6.  Q.  CoNjai}iuj;  Gallita,  one  of  tbe  hotn  of 
Q.  Turius  in  B.  c  43i,  was  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  4* 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26'.) 

7.  P.  CoN^intua,  served  under  Caetar  in  bis 
first  campaign  in  OaiiU  b.  c.  5B«  and  ii  spoken  of 
ai  an  eiperienced  suldier*  who  had  served  under 
L.  Sulla  and  after wardu  under  M.  Crasaus.  (Cacs. 
j&.  G.  i.21.) 

H.  M.  C4>Nfunirft  NoKiANUSi  piaalor  in  n.  a  £2. 
He  is  spoken  of  iu  41>  as  tbe  mlfloded  incceuor  of 
Caesar  in  tbe  province  of  Nearer  Oatil,  and  he  aa* 
siflted  Pompey  in  the  siune  year  in  conducting  hts 
prcparatiotis  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  ta  Ck,  MiL  p,  55, 
ed.  OreUi ;  CIc  ad  Fam,  xvL  l%adAU.  viii.  1 1 ,  a.) 
The  Buroe  of  C,  Considiut  Nouiaous  occurs  on 
coins,     (EckheU  ▼-  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  CoNsinicra  LoNStja,  propnetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caeiar  and  Pompy,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  lo  Q.  Ligar 
riusw  (Cic  pro  Liffar.  1  i  Schol  Gronov.  la  L^r. 
p.  414,  ed.  Urvlli.)  When  the  dvil  war  broke  out 
in  B.  c.  id,  Considius  espouead  Pannpey*!  patlfr 
and  returned  lo  A^ica,  wbera  be  beld  Adnatnetttot 
with  one  Isgion.  (Caei,  K  C  u.  23.)  lie  still 
had  posiesuon  of  Adnunetom  two  years  after- 
wards, B.  c.  47,  when  Caettr  came  into  Africa; 
and  when  a  letter  wia  sent  him  by  the  bands  of  a 
captive^  Considina  canaad  tbe  mifortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  dentb«  becauM  be  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  tbe  iHUMnlorGMaar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himaelf,  toat  8cipio  was  tbe  only  impeiator  of 
ttie  Retnan  peofile  at  that  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards  Considius  made  an  unsncceislDl  alteanpi 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  CaettuV  intenatf  and 
waa  obliged  to  retire  to  AdnimitiiBL  We  ntzi 
bear  of  Considius  in  pniiniginn  of  Ihe  aiioof lj» 
fortified  ti>wn  of  Tiidai;  but  aAar  Iba  icfiMi  of 
Scipio  at  Tbapsoa,  and  wbcn  be  beasd  tbat  Ci^ 
Domitius  Cal vines  waa  adfincing  a^umt  tba  te«li, 
be  soGietly  witbdrew  isom  it,  aooooipaDisd  by  n 
few  Gaetulians  and  laden  wilJi  money,  inteodinf 
lo  Hy  li^  ^*  '  riila.  But  be  was  murdered  on 
tbe  j<»  '/  baetulians,  who  eoiraled  bin 

irensur.  .  ,  .  .     U.  A/r.  3,  4,  33,  43^  1%  U^MB^ 
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10.  C.  CoNSiDiun,  ion  of  No.  9,  fell  into  Ciie- 
■a;*!  power,  wheQ  ho  obtniiVBd  poa^eision  of  Adrn- 
tnetam  after  the  Wttle  of  Thapsu%  &.  c  47*  and 
was  ptirdoned  by  Caesar.  (Hirt.  B.  A/r.  89.)  ll 
is  iwjifiosed  that  he  may  be  ihe  same  as  the  C. 
Considint  Paetii**  whofce  iinmc  occur*  on  ctana ;  bat 
this  U  mere  conjecture,    f  Eclshel,  v.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  1.,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  mnn  af  Constnn tine  the  GretU 
imd  Fausta,  wa»  at  an  early  a^e  appaintcd  by  hi* 
father  jfovenior  of  Weitcrn  Ulyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countries  which  he  fubsequenlly  received 
as  his  portiou  upon  tlie  division  of  the  eni|ure  in 
A.  D.  337.  After  having  succetidiiny  reniited  iHe 
treachery  and  riobnoe  of  his  brother  Contimitine, 
who  woA  ftbin  in  invading  h)«  territory,  a.  d.  340, 
Constans  becnmc  nift'^ter  of  the  whole  We»U  nnd 
beinc^  nntumlly  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himfielf  for  Mjme  ycoTi  without  pwtraint 
to  the  ifiduTgenca  of  the  n]u«t  depraved  pauirmg. 
While  hunting  in  Gaitlf  he  iuddenly  received  in- 
telligence that  Mngncntiui  [Magnrntius]  bad 
rebelled,  that  the  »oldifr»  had  mutinied,  and  that 
eniitiariei  had  been  dcftpntched  to  put  him  to  dcsth. 
Flyin)^  with  all  >pet.>d,  he  tueceeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyrenecsn  but  wai  overtaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (forraeriy  IMiberis)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
tiiiurper,  nnd  wo*  Blaio^  a.  d,  3.i(J,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  hi*  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
(Aurel  Vict  deCa^s,  xlL,  Epit.  x\\.\  Eutrf>p,  i.  5; 
Zotimua,  ii.  42  j  Zonara*,  xiii.  60         [W.  R.J 
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CONSTANSIL,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLTUS, 
emperor  of  the  East^  a.  d.  G4i:-r>68,  the  elder  fton 
of  the  emperor  Con»taniiDe  HI.  and  the  etnprew 
Oregoria,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  November,  a-  d, 
630,  and  hia  originiU  name  wa«  HemcHus.  After 
the  death  of  bis  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
montht,  in  A.  D.  641,  the  throne  wa«  leixed  by 
Htiiacleonaa,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantinc 
Hi.  ;  but  01  Heracleonat  woa  n  tool  in  the  handt 
of  hii  ambitiouf  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  owt, 
which  wai  beaded  by  Valentinui  Cacfiar.  Valen- 
tine at  ftnt  compelled  Henicleonnt  to  admit  hit 
nephew  Heraclioi  aict^regeat,  and  on  thit  ocouion 
liemcliui  adopted  the  name  of  Cotiitantine,  which 
he  afterward*  changed  into  that  ©f  Constans. 
Not  aattsAed  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Conitani  sole  emperor :  Hemcleonas  and  Martina 
WMB  made  pri«oncri,  and,  after  being  mntilated. 
Wife  tent  into  exile  Thua  Conitans  I T.  fuooeeded 
it]  the  month  of  Augoit,  a.  n.  641,  and  on  account 
of  bit  youth  waa  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor^  and  to  abandon  hia  authority 
to  Vft]<»iitine,  who  it  probably  identical  with  on« 
Valentinian,  who  rebelled  ta  a.  D.  644,  but  waa 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  ttreeti  of  Constond^ 
Dople. 

Th«  reign  nf  ConstAns  II.  is  remarkable  for  the 

grwit  tosaet  wUkh  the  empira  suitainod  by  the  at- 

^  Inel*  of  ilje  Arabs  and  Longobordi  or  Lombards. 
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fgyptand  at  last  iu  capital,  Akzsndfaa^  Mha 
conquered  by  *Amru,  the  geneosl  cl  ^km  IkV 
'Omar,  towards  the  do«e  of  the  n%»  af  iW^yMi 
Hemclitia,  the  gnmdfiithgr  of  Crmitana  (a.  >.fll 
— 64L)  Anvions  tu  rcf^s  pnjMnaiaii  «  Aki» 
dria,  Coostjuis  fitted  oat  *n  vir^ttdilMi  iptK 
Egypt,  and  we  are  infomiffd  Vy  tfa<  Oiiaesi  » 
nidists^  that  be  sent  amlutssAtiori  lo  tlie  im^sm  4 
China,  Taisnm,  to  exeil<;  htm  to  •  war  ifMai  Ai 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  Chinese  poseesMM  b 
Tnrkistan  wero  then  infestcKl.  (Comp^  IWOaim^ 
liistuirr  ffinh^k  de*  tiunt^  i,  rp  "•"%  *>^.)  Tlii 
emperor  reigned  from  A.  D*  '  ''\  mA  m 

the  Christian  religion  was  pre  inadanii 

his  reign  by  Syrian  monka,  trom  which  vs  asf 
conclude  that  an  intercourse  e^istdd  hetwm  Chisa 
and  the  Greek  empire^  the  fiict  felal«4  fcy  «lt 
Chinese  annalists  seems  worthy  of  bdliiC  s 
nA  the  danger  from  the  Anibi  waa  4 
the  empires.  When  Manuel,  the  t 
imperial  force*,  apjteared  with  a 
Alexandria,  the  inhabilanti  took  upifBi  ^pttH 
the  Arabic  governor  H^ihmJin,  and  wUk  4k# 
assistance  Mimuel  succeeded  in  taJtk^  tkt  HiSi 
(a.  d.  646.)  Rut  he  maintained  bSuiif  lk«l 
onljr  a  short  time.  ^Amru  apprnKlitd  viA  1 
strong  army ;  be  took  the  tdwii  by  aasi 
Manuel  Ded  to  Constantinople  with  tJM  i 
of  his  forcea*  A  c^nudemhl^  portion  of  / 
wftA  deatroyed^  and  the  Gr^kt  neftr  foi  _ 
of  it  ag:ain.  Encoumged  by  tbia  mootof^  ti»  UaV 
*^Omar  ordered  his  lieutenant  *Abdo>1*Iak  la  iatals 
the  Greek  possessions  in  northern  Afirka,  *Ah4» 
l-kh  met  with  great  success  ;  he  ouinuilid  mi 
killed  in  kittle  Gregoriu%  the  imparta 
of  Africa,  and  the  fj reeks  ceded  lo  \am  1 
and  promised  to  pay  an  auiitial  tribota  I 
maining  port  of  the  imf*erinl  dftntintooa  is  AAte: 
This  treaty  was  cvneluded  without  tho  tmtm^d 
Constans,  and  although  it  wm  dictate  by  i 
sity,  the  emperor  bloni^  and  puoii 
severely,  and  shewed  so  rou^h  n«0 
his  subjecu  in  Africa,  that  be  took  J 
them  seventeen  yean  aftsEiwarda,  >■  la  i 
below. 

While  *Abdti-l-lah  waa  gaining  tlwM  i 
in  Africfv  M<i*awijrah,  who  SBfihs^jiiniifl/  1 
kholif,  drove  the  Greeka  out  of  ^ktia,  aii,  idir 
conquering  that  coiuttry,  Msled  wiin  •  tel  «f  ITII 
smalt  craft  to  Cyproa*  eonquered  tbe  wkilt  idM 
and  imposed  upon  the  inbabltasita  an  mami  M^ 
bute  of  7-200  pieoea  of  gold.  The  idnd«  WwlW. 
waa  taken  from  lh«  Ambs  two  jrearv  afbir  liW  ^m^ 
quest,  by  the  imperiai  gtnatal  Cwefisaa.  lit 
Arabs  made  also  eonsjdenUe  ptiy—  ia  CSM 
and  Isauria,  which  were  mvifod  wf  fliMw  mmii 
their  best  generals,  Wkifo  iJie  liiiMl  m%n\wmt4 
the  Eatt  thus  becamt  a  yttf  to  tka  udii^  ^ 
emperor  waa  giving  all  hia  atttiitioa  Hi  oajdi  #s 
protectioD  of  jnon^etiain,  to  wliidi  mA  l»  «» 
addicted^  and  the  pesnaaitioii  «l  tke 
catholic  fiiith*  Unable  to  f 
t^st  by  reasonable  means  Conctaiw  i 
by  which  he  prohthited  all  i 
•ubjecti,  hoping  thus  to  ealahliali  mmu^l^dkm  If 
oppi««siv0  measnfvs.  This  edict,  wkkll  k  kjio 
by  the  nanio  of  **  Typui,*^  created  m  flivil  §^ 
content  a«  bughier :  it  was  tcjeetad  hf  li»  pf* 
and  generally  by  o\\  th«  diuivk«a  ia  it^f,  mk 
e^mtributed  much  to  ruin  th<*  otmiw  la  fdii 
opinion.     IJis  tubjecU  maaiifipotadituUkff  tWir 
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eontempt  for  his  character,  and  the  goTemon  of 
distant  prorinces  paid  to  little  respect  to  his 
KQthoritj,  that  they  seemed  to  be  independent 
princes.  A  levolt  broke  oat  in  Armenia  under 
Pacagnathos,  who  made  himself  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  obedience. 

As  early  as  648,  a  trace  for  two  years  had  been 
coodaded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constans. 
*Abda-l-Iah  arailed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  return- 
ed in  651,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
•ereral  pbces,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  M&^awiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
fiunous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fiftll  of  Rhodes  fiuled  to  rouse  Constans 
fitmi  his  carelessness.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  **Typus**  in  Italy,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
Theodoras  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arretted  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  653,  and 
•ent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  kst,  in  654,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cherson,  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  a.  d.  655.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  ortnodox  £futh  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St.  Maximus,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  M&'awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitU^  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Abu-l-4b4r,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constans  gave  thecommaiid  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantine,  and  sailed  himself  with 
bis  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet  The  two 
fleets  met  oflf  the  coaitt  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  endued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  List 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  secrned  to  be 
lost.  Bat  the  khalif  'Othman  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  Mu*a«iyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
■gainst  the  atterapU  of  'Ali,  and  afterwards  of  his 
SOD  Hasan,  who  auuroed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  668.  De- 
liTered  from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
{caloosy  coidd  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religions  ditference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  bis  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him  ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saving,  *"  Drink, 
brother,  drink!**  His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  reM)lved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
■a  Strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor's  presence  there 
■s  the  visions  of  a  xnordeiez. 
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As  early  as  a.  d.  641,  Rothan's  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.   One  of  his  successors,  Orimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Cah^ 
brias.     Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor^s  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  his 
absurd  edict,  the  "Typus;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
favourable  chance  for  Uie  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
Narses.      Under  these  circumstances,    Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.     His  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since   the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    **  But,**  said 
Constans,  **  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);**  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.     He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti* 
nople  rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  foree 
from  joining  the  emperor.     Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  pUce  towards  the  end  of  662.     Con- 
stans stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  his  eldest    son,    Constantiue, 
governor  of  Constantinople.     Our  space  prevents 
us  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  design  of  subduing  them.      After 
plaiuiering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  and  settled  in  ditferent  parts 
of  Syria,    especially   at    Damascus,    where   they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor's 
absence   from   the    seat   of    government    excited 
Mu*awiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  *Abdu- 
l*lah.  In  665,  M6*awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifate,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjecU  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  wan  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Anihs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  Tht-y  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Cpon  this 
M(i'awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
who  were  faithful  to  Constans,  and  extended  his 
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conquests  as  fiir  at  the  frontierB  of  Maafetania. 
During  tho  same  time  the  Longobarda  aztcndad 
tlhtir  ccm quests  in  Italj.  Di^sptscd  and  Kated  by 
all  his  subjects.  Constant  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
ttf  on  assassin,  at  (east  ia  a  most  mysterious 
toutmer,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  IT^th  of  July^  tttJB,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Synicuse.  He  left  three 
sons,  Conetantine  IV,  Pogonatus,  his  successor, 
llcmcUusit  and  Tiberius.  The  naue  of  his  wife  is 
oat  known.  (Thaophanefl,  p.  275,  &c^  c±  Paris  ; 
Cedivnus,  p.  429,  &c,  e<L  Paris  ;  Zonaiaa,  vol.  ti. 
p.  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Glycas,  p.  277,  Ac.,  cd, 
Paris ;  Philo  Byzantinus,  JJbeliiu  do  Srptem  06a 
Spectacklit^  ed.  Oreili^  Leipzig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &c.^ 
SO,  &&,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  AUatius,  p.  97,  &€. ; 
Paulas  Diaoonus  (Worncfried),  Dv  GtsUt  Lomgo- 
hard^rum^  iv.  51,  &e.,  v.  6— 13,  30  ;  Almlfeda, 
VOa  MokimmeiL,  p.  109,  ed.  Reiake,  AnniiU$^  p. 
e*,  &c^  ed.  Reiske,)  [W*  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  FtAVU  ViLMita  Con- 
8TA>rnA,  also  called  CoNetTANTiNA,  the  daughter  of 
Constantius  Chbms  Caesar  and  his  ■econd  wife, 
Theodora,  was  bom  after  a.  d.  *2I)2  and  before  a.  h, 
301},  either  in  Oaul  or  Rritatn.  She  was  a  balf-tister 
of  Coiistantine  the  Orifat,  who  gave  her  in  inaninge 
in  31 3  to  C.  Valeritis  LtcinianLui  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  ciril  war  which  broke 
out  between  Conntanline  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirt'ly  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  Constantinople*,  and  fled  to  Nicomedeia^ 
where  be  was  besiegt'd  by  the  rictor.  In  order  to 
sare  the  Ufe  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constautia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius^  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Coustantinc  afterwards 
^re  orders  to  put  him  to  denth  ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendahip  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treiated  with  kindness  and  respecL  Con- 
ttantta  was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptised  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Rome ;  but  she 
aUcrwardi  adopted  the  Ariuii  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  on  Arian  priest,  whose 
niune  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certamly  a  man  of 
great  influence^  for  it  was  through  bim  that  the 
obtained  tb«  pardon  of  Anus,  who  bad  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  hud  been  con- 
detooed  by  the  council  at  Nieaea.  During  tlie 
aegotiatioiis  conccniing  the  «?call  of  AriuA,  Con- 
stautia feU  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Con  Stan  tine^  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty^  She  died  siHiie  time 
aFtenv^rds,  between  328  and  330.  She  h;id  a  son 
by  Lieinius,  whose  name  was  Flavius  Litinianus 
Licimus  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  L  9;  Thcophnti.  pp. 
&,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  U.  J^.  x.  «  j  Social,  i.  2  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  CoffSTANTiA.  the  daiigb- 
tcr  of  the  empemr  Constantius  IL  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  wa*  born  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  a.  d.  361.  In  875  she  wn*  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Omtiaa,  but,  on  her 
way  .to  the  empcron  was  surprised  tn  illyria  by  the 
Quadt,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  niptivlty  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Messalta,  the  gorrmor  of  Illyria, 
who  brrjught  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  yenrSf  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mothff  by  Procfipiu*,  a  cousin  of 
tba  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raited  a  lebeUion  k 
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3(;5«  and  who  cnmed  hk  c^^vc*  «il^ %mim^ 
his  expediliofts,  in  order  to  «D6il»  Isa  imfi  If 
their  presence.  Com'i^-'^'-  ^—^-  Wisfs  Ita9  b» 
\yM\A  (Jmlian,  that  i^  >  .  ^it>t|  »■  ^^la 

(\mnv  Mure,  jrxi.  15,  >  i*tx.^Htt'»fJ 

CONSTANTFNA.  FLA  VIA  JITUA.  kj 
some  authors  natned  COJSSTA'NTlA*d0q^MkVll 
Constautine  the  Gmt  and  Faiute,  was  vonlli 
Haumbalianas,  and  VMetrvd  ftvm  hm  Mii  ^ 
tide  of  Amftaia^  Diwippoiiited  m  hm  «bW« 
hopes  bv  the  death  of  her  bosbacid,  sli*  aaoMipa 
the  revolt  of  Vetnorio  [VrntaKtoJ,  and  baliis 
have  placed  ibe  diadem  on  lija  farawa  vtih  Itfson 
hand.  She  subsequently  becaine  lbs  «A  d  ^ 
Ins  Caesar  (a.  d.  351 ),  and  thr^  r«aaatfM^iii 
(a.  Ul  354)  died  of  a  f«vei  tn  Biih|ldh.  Tl* 
princcsa,  if  we  can  trust  the  higbl; 
drawn  by  Ammianus  Mmiccliiiiiii^ 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  bmmm  fiocm*  a  hmh  fKj 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  niiniifaliiif  to  4i^ 
of  violence  and  savagt  tOsttMSky  tb*  cmd  Imy*  i 
GbHub,  who  after  hef  death  aacribed  niaiiy  tf  b 
Ibnzior  oxcaiaei  to  her  evil  proniptingt. 

(Anun.  Blaicxiv.  1,  Ac.;  AureL  Viri,  iLH} 
Julian,  EpiH,  aJ  AtAen,  p.  501,  od.  IfiSai  Pl^ 
torg.  I/i»t,  Ecd,  iiL  22,  iv.  1 ;  TtwofhsM.  Ofmt^ 
p.  37,  ed.  1655,)  tW*IJ 

CONSTANTPNUS,  tho  aeeond  mm«iCm^ 
stantlui  Chloms,  and  the  first  wlM«a  1m  hiA  If 
hi*  second  wife,  Theodoia,  waa  ptobMf  mmktd 
by  his  nepbew,  the  emperor  Coua4aiUHi&  Ml  a 
nuentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (vot  L  f^  ^M|  «4 
Paris).  There  is  much  doiibC  nrtpttflit  Mtk  ^ 
though  il  appears  from  Juliamta*  ^^  ^  'V 
Atktt,  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  CmMltmim  |«t  i«» 
uncles  to  death ;  so  ihat  w«  ant  iMVad  to  iM 
three  brothers  of  Coostantitie  tka  GtMl«  mm  d 
whom,  HannibaUanus,  died  b«£>ra  liia^  vlii  W 
brothen  Constantius  and 
hira.  The  passage  in  Philoatoigin  (^1) 
0j  iroAi}v  jQ>6yi>¥  (after  the  <  " 

sufibcated  in  a  bath)  tiwo  rtim 
Kord  T^r  N(iro/m||3ciey  hmfpitmf^m 
says  clearly,  that  at  the  deatii  of 
Great  there  was  more  than  otw  bt«4b«r  ol  !■ 
olive.     [  CONSTABfTl  U6  1 L  ]  I W.  P4 

CON^TANTI'NUi^  the  tjisal,  iin  HM  h 
Ilritain,  GauU  and  Spain,  wsa  a  <^iiw,i»ii>  mUkim 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Ikitnift  la  A*  br 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  mtf**  doMf  ^ 
reign  of  the  emperor  Ilonoriua.  In  a.  b.  !€«  V0 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Itaccno  SflfflM^ 
who4u  thry  murdecad  soon  aflarvatdik  Tbsf  ifcs 
swore  t^UNlienee  to  one  Qnnianns^  ami  !■■!■■  ^ 
lireil  of  him,  the/  killed  hifli  Uk««b%  mdii* 
orir  iff  tb«^  cdiRfideai  Ccmmtoiam^  In  ili  umL 
The)  bad  no  othflf  matlva  far 
the  fact  that  he  bore  the  venetAtcd 
of  Consmnttne.  Altheiigii  UttW  iltod  !« 1^^ 
ties  of  his  eitalted  tank, 
that  he  should  soon  shar«  the  &fe  oC  I 
ftors,  if  he  did  n*^**  ^^wr.Ur  t,**  mnaif  la 
butiness.     He  t  '^atfied  hi 

mediately  over  t>    '  ^i  lamled  •> 

This  country  vnis  •a  luuily  defisitdad«  IImICi 
tine  was  recognised  in  nMilv  atarv  iplvtk 
the  year  had  elB]ised  in  iraidi  m  vaa 
with  tho  pnrpie.  fa.  Ow  4II7.)  8iUfiiA% 
comroiMioaed  by  die  eQi|i»rop  niniMba» 
heutenaat  tan.  n  Goth,  into  Gnat,  wba 
and 
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iro  bett  genenls  of  the  oforper.  Constantine 
besieged  by  Sanu  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
Iiin6 ;  bat,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Edobincus 
sqKciaUy  Oerontios,  the  successors  of  Justi- 
and  Nerrigastes  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
efieated  the  besiegers,  and  drore  them  back 
nd  the  Alps.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
I  at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  and  sent  his  sod 
tens,  whom  he  created  Caesar,  into  Spain. 
lie  head  of  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  mercenary 
iriana,  Constans  soon  established  the  authority 
is  fisther  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  was  re- 
;ed  with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 
I  the  following  year  Honorius  judged  it  pru- 

to  acknowledge  Constantine  as  emperor,  in 
r  that  he  might  obtain  his  assistance  against 
3otha.  Constantine  did  not  hesitate  to  arm 
he  defisnoe  of  Honorius,  baring  preriously  ob- 
id  his  vaidon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymos 
jadas)  and  Verinianus  (Verenianus),  two 
flsen  of  Honorius,  who  IumI  been  killed  by 
r  of  Constantine  for  having  defended  Spain 
lat  his  son  Constans  ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
head  of  a  strong  army,  his  secret  intention 
I  to  depose  Honorius  and  to  make  himself 
cr  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  had 
id  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  when  he  was 
ienly  recalled  to  Gaul  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
lal,  Oeroutius,  who,  baring  the  command  of 
umy  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
VToIt.  In  a  short  time,  Oerontius  was  master 
pain ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  purple, 
lad  his  friend  Maxirous  proclaimed  emperor, 
hastened  into  Oaul,  where  Constantine  had 

arrived  firom  Italy.  Constans,  the  son  of 
itantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
to  death,  and  his  &ther  shut  himself  up  in 
«,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Oerontius.  This 
>  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
Vmstantius,  the  general  of  Honorius,  with  an 
r  strong  enough  to  compel  Oerontius  to  raise 
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the  siege  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyxeneet,  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
Constantius,  and  afterwuds  compelled  Constan- 
tine to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  lifii 
preserved.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy;  btit  Honorius  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  general,  and  both  tha 
saptives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con- 
stantino is  of  neat  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  m  consequence  of  it  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantino, the  emperor  Honorius  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  his  authority  over  that  country,  and 
recognised  its  independence  of  Rome, — a  drcmn- 
stance  that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  tho 
Saxons,  (a.  d.  411.)  (Zoium.  lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib. 
vi.,  the  chief  source ;  Oros.  viL  40 — 42 ;  Sosom. 
ix.  11—13;  Jomandes,  <28 /2^  OoA.  p.  112,ed. 
Lindenbrog ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  §>iMt,  v.  9 ;  Prosper, 
Chrom^  Honorio  VII.  et  Theodosio  II.  Coss., 
Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  GONSTANTINUS,  TUX  TYRANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I^  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS  AURE'LIUS,  sumamed  MAGNUS  or 
*'  the  Oreat,""  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  306-337,  tha 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chloms  by 
his  first  wife  Helena.  His  descent  and  tha  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  fiimily  are  represented  in  tha 
following  genealogical  table : — 


Crispns,  brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quiutilius. 

Claudia,  married  Eutropius. 

Btantins  Chloms,  Augustus  in  a.  o.  305 ;  died  at  York  in  a.d.  30G ;  married  1.  Helena  the  Saint, 

2.  Theodora. 
__! 


WANTTcus  Magnus.    Married,  1.  Minervina;  2.  Fausta,         Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chb- 
^ter  of  the  emperor  Oalerius  and  his  second  wife  Eutropia.         nis  by  Theodora,  $ee  beiatr. 


Tnspns; 
Mr,  316; 
to  death 
order  of 
Esther, 
;narried 
ena; 
aim- 
wn. 


I 


I 


2.  Constantinus  3.  Constantius  1 1.; 

1 1.,  sumamed  the  bom,  317;  Caesar, 

Younger;  bom,  326  (?) ;  Emperor, 

312;  Caesar,  337;    sole   Emp. 

316  ;  Emperor,  353 ;  died,  361 ; 

337 ;  died,  340.  marr.  1 .  unknown ; 

Twice  mar-  2.  Flavia  Aurelia 

ried  (?) ;  no  Eusebia;  3.  Maxi- 

issue  known.  ma  Faustina. 

FUivia  Maxima  Constantia,  married  the  emperor 


4.  Constans ; 
bom,  320 ; 
Caesar,  333 
(335?); 
Emp.  337 ; 
killed,  350; 
marr.  Olym- 
pia ;  no  issue 
known. 


in  ^ 

5.  Constantius  or  Constantia ; 
married  1.  her  kinsman  Han- 
nibalianus,  king  of  Pontus; 
2.  Constantine  uallus,  emp. 

6.  Constantia  or  Constantina ; 
nun. 

7.  Helena,  Flavia  Blaximiana ; 
married  the  emperor  Jnlkn, 
her  kinsman. 

Gxatiaiiiis. 


B32  CONSTANTfNUS.  CONSTANTINL'S. 

Fram  €Aooe.     Further  tune  of  Conbtantius  Colokvb  by  hit  Msoood  wtl«a 


1»  ContUDtiiiai,  moFdered 
by  the  emperor  Connitan- 
titu  IL  ;  no  issue  kno^iTi. 


2.  Dalmatim  Fl»iriii» 
Haiinibalbituft  ;  time 
of  death  unknown. 


3.  CoBitantiaK  Co&inl,  US;   i 
bv    the   efitpeitir   CoB»15iiillBi  $ 

j"  Galla;     2.   ' 


J 
L  Dalmntmft,  Flavicis  Julius,  CodbuI  in 

A.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Confltantine  tbe  Youngi»r  in  339 
or  340 ;  no  is«iie  known. 


2.  HiUinibalkniiftt  Flaviut  CLuidiat,  Ititig  of 
Pontus;  nuirned  ConsUntina,  rldett  d^iugl^tifr 
of  CotuUmtine  the  Oreiftt;  pemh«(l  m  ilia 
wboleAali!  murdiir  of  hit  kin* 


A  San, 
killed 
by  the 
emperor 
Constant 
tint  IL 
in  341. 


I  I 

2.   Gfillun,  Flnirius  Juliui,  bom  in  3.    A 

325  ;  Crtt^Mf,   34 1  ;    diAobedient  ;  daugh- 

put  la  death  by  the  emperor  Con-  terjmar- 

ttantiuB  I L  near  Pialn,  in  Iitriaf  in  ri«d  ibe 

354 ;  married  CaitataatifU)i»  firidow  emperor 

of  IlAnnibitlianufl  and  etde«t  daugh-  CodbUid- 

ter  of  CoQsiantine  the  Great  liui. 


i.  Juluinu*^  mnuisattl  th*  ^ 
boni  332(?):  C*Miir.S55(  < 
Confttantiuft  in  3tSl ;  kilkd  bdthp 
lian  WIT,  2(jth  of  June,  MH  Mflriii 
Hdenoi  FUtia  M&iiiaMaft,  ^ 
dauighter  of  Comstaaitiiie  lii  i 
Uii  itiM  wbofe  fide  la  i 


Fro$n  afxive.     Farther  iuue  of  CosBVASnvi  Chlorcts  bj  T1ieodai«» 


4*  Coostantia  or  Constnntina  [Co.v- 
stantia]  Flavia  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Liciaianua  LiciniuA, 
Au^stuB ;  died  between  328  imd  330. 

FkTiua  Licinianua  Liciniut,  put  to 
death  by  Cooitantiae  the  Great. 


6.  Anaatasia^  married  BoflBianui  Caetar,  6.  Eatnfii^i^ 

and  aAei  bis  death,  probably,  Lociua  R»>         ri«d  Pofj&a  %^ 
miiu  Aconituft  Optatui,  oon^oL  patiaaaM^  «m^ 


Fknuft  Popiliua  Nepotiantit;  aMuined  th»  pstpltkC^  ^ 
in  360 ;  kiilad  at  B«om  in  the  lam*  tmc 


Conttantine  wai  bom  in  the  montb  of  Febniary, 
A.  D.  272-  There  nre  many  different  opinionB  re- 
ftpectittg  bi«  birth-plare ;  but  it  Ib  most  probable, 
and  it  it  now  generally  believed,  that  he  waa  bom 
at  NaifttuBf  now  NiuiL,  a  well-known  totm  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southern  port  of  Moeiia 
Superior.* 

ConBtontlne  was  diatinguished  by  the  choicest 
gift!  of  naturt\  but  hii  education  waji  chiefly 
military.  When  hii  father  obtained  the  supreme 
coinraand  in  Gaul,  Britain^  and  Spain*  be  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  «ith  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  £idehty  of 
hii  parent^  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  hia 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  tlmt  counlry 
in  A-  D.  *2P6,  Coastantinc  terved  under  Oalrnus  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  ftnal  cession  to  the  Uomans  of  Iberia^  Aime- 
nia,  MeBopoUuniaf  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diixiletiiin  and  Maxriniian  celebrated  a 
triutnph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wan  Constan- 
tiue  diatinguiihed  himself  m>  much  by  pcnonal 
courage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talenta,  that 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  army«  and  wat  a* 
a  reitfard  appointed  trihunus  mil i turn  of  the  fint 
dttss.  Bat  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  tjuiotly 
the  honours  which  he  so  juntly  desenrcd.     In  bis 


*  Stephanus  nyzantinui  fs.  tv  Ntdffffdi)  calls 
this  town  Kria^fiA  icol  ^-arplf  Kt^varavriyQV  top 
0atn\i(in^  meaning  by  Krlfffia  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellisliod  by  Con»tantine,  which 
was  the  case  The  opinion  that  Constanttne  wna 
bom  in  Britain  is  ably  refuted  in  Schopflin*t  di*- 
•ertation,  **  Constantinus  Magnus  ron  liiit  Bntan^^ 
nus,**  contained  in  llie  aiithor^s  **  Commoatationes 
Historical,"  Basel,  1741,  4to. 


poiition  at  a  kind  of  lio«lR||r  W  wis 
the  niiicbiuAtiouiof  the  imbitMNiap  llie 
the  designings  and  the  d«0|pn  1^  «1 
surrouuded  increased  alter  tbe  andliartin  rf 
cletian  and  Maximiaii  and  %hm  moetm^  d 
fathej-  and  Qderius  a»  eoipvmn  (a.  n*  TQAy 
con  tinned  to  live  in  the  EasA  vatAm  tWci*^ 
Galeriua,  whose  jealousy  of  the  avpctitor  fvfaB 
of  Constaiitine  was  so  great,  that  ha  MsAiMaila 

ruin  by  exposing  him  to   ^         ._^    I .1 

which  Constantino,  how«vera  vvaanai  hhA*  li] 

such  circam  stances  he  waa  coBuJh 

and  improva  his  oatuial  pnidinieD  and  ap^ 

and  to  accttst^mi  kirosgElf  to  ilmi  r- m i tf  «a^ l» 

cretion  to  which  he  afterHiir  -  .  s-vamkm^ 

part  of  bis  greatness,  and  ^^  mmfw- 

markable  in  him  as  he  %u^  ^._,^. ^«.i  afavtf 

lively  dispositiaUi.     The  jirajou^y  «f  QahlMi  ^ 

came  conspicuous  when  he  con&-7f»ii  tha  di|li^^ 

Caesar  upon  his  tonsi  S«n-enia  and  MaiMAv* 

dignity  to  which  Constatitine   sslimohI  i»  It  • 

titled  by  his  Nnh  and  merits    hul  mhiA  «i 

withheld  frum  httii  by  nairria*  anal  Miflirf0l 

upon  him  hv  his  fsilher.      In    thls^  ho^ 

stantius  Chlorus  acted  wisely,  iot  aa 

still  in  the  \xtiT\^fi    nf  HnleriM^    %m   malll 

cauMNl  his  imUK  ' 

Caesar;  so  tlua  I  ,<k«flf 

raenl  he  coul J  > 

in  the  camp  of 

became  now  tin-  ,,  ^     i  of  th«  tUlcY  d 

father  and  son.     iNt'gotititiuua  vo  «ft 

that  purpose  with   (MWrins,  4«1.  .  # 

consequcnires  of  the  depaftut*  of  Coessaai^aa*  ^ 

layed  Ms  consent  by  afeir^f 

till  at  hut  his  pretexts  uraivezl 

obliged  to  allow  him  to  joja 

afiaid  of  being  detuned  on«v  moivv  •*  af  1 
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0^  Vy  tmnclieiy  on  his  ]onrni*y,  Con«tjmtine  liad 
no  uoner  obtained  t)i€  pemiiH^ion  of  Galerius  than 
lie  departad  from  Kicorue^ieia,  where  ihey  both 
PMided,  withoat  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
taiTell«d  through.  Thrace,  Illyncum,  PannaniA, 
and  Gntil  untb  all  poaiible  spc«d,  till  be  reached 
Ktia  £ather  ai  Boulognfl  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britaio  on  hit  expedition  again  at  the  Pku, 
and  to  b«  present  at  hi«  death  at  Yflrk  ('25th  of 
Jah%  S03).  Before  dying,  Coiutantiua  declared 
hi  4  4oa  a»  hti  siicccsiior 

The  moment  for  seizing  iKe  supreme  power,  or 
frr  ahnakiiig  back  into  death  or  ob»curity,  hud 
BOW  come  for  Conitantine.  He  waa  nenownod  for 
Mi  victories  in  the  Eoil,  Admired  by  the  legion s* 
aod  beloved  by  the  fubjectaf  both  hentbun  aiid 
Ghlisltaii,  of  Constuntiiu,  who  did  not  heiiitace  to 
^iii«-Tii  that  tlie  toti  n^ould  follow  the  example  of 
^adce,  toleration^  and  enei^gy  &ut  by  the  filther. 
Tbe  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
■axiliaries  headed  by  Crocai,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
icknowledged  him ;  yet  he  henitated  to  plnce  the 
iMal  diadem  on  hi*  head.  But  hii  hesitation  wa« 
■cse  pretence ;  he  wa*  well  prepared  for  the 
«fcnc  ;  and  in  the  quick  enei^gy  with  which  he 
■tod,  he  gave  a  simple  of  tliat  marvi'lkas  conihi- 
^Bn  of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wLkIoui  in  which 
^Hl  few  great  men  have  aurpoMcd  htm.  In  a 
^Blliatary  letter  to  Qalenmi,  he  pru tested  that  he 
^H  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  bnt 
Hb  be  bod  Wen  presfted  by  the  troops  to  do  »o, 
IbmI  bo  ooliciled  to  be  acknowledged  a*  Augustus. 

Ltbe  fame  time  he  mode  preparations  to  take 

pJd  witb  all  his  father*s  forces  if  CmleriiLi 

to  grant  him  his  requt&U     But  Oa- 

"  a  itniggle  with  the  brave  k^gions  of 

r«aU  boaded  by  a  man  like  Con stau tine.    He 

hi*  resentment^  and  acknowh.'dged  Con- 

at  moAter  of  the  countries    beyi>n(l  the 

but  with  the  title  of  Cncsar  only:  ho  cotir 

I  tlio  dignity  of  Augtutui  upon  bis  own  son 

peaoe  in  the  empire  waa  of  short  duriitlan. 
Impacity  of  GaleritUt  his  absence  from  the 
of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
I  of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Rouie, 
I  re»?dtcd  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Mnximiiui, 
tbe  purpte;  and  when  Maximian  waa 
I  of  tU  be  left  bi*  retirement  and  reaosumed 
,  which  he  had  formr>rIy  renounced  with 
I  Diocletiin.  The  con»cf[ucnce  of  their 
war  with  (_i?denu«s  whose  sou, 
fevortit  Aujfu»tut,  entered  It/ily  wiih  a  powerful 
M«e;  Hut  he  wks  shut  up  in  Rsvenna;  and,  un- 
Jble  to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  aurren- 
land  himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
jrearherotuily  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentitia. 
A.  o,  r*07.J  Ooienut  cho*c  C.  Valerius  Licini- 
unis  LiciuiuA  at  Auguatxit  inttead  of  Severus  and 
bo  wa«  fof««d  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
nio  iikewiae,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustui 
^  tbo  kgtone  under  hit  comoiand,  which  were 
itoliimnd  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em- 
p^  iKitt  obeyrd  tia  matters :  Galerius,  Liciniut, 
tad  MiiitEutn  in  the  East,  and  Maximiou,  Maxeu- 
lint,  and  Confttantine  in  the  Wett  (34)H),  The 
Hsiou  bet  wren  the  matte  ri  of  the  Wett  was 
pamented  by  the  marriage  of  Conttandaei  wbofo 
fiiit  wife  MinervttM  WM  dead,  with  Fansta,  Ihe 

Kof  Maximiaa,  which  look  place  at  early 
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ocknowlt^dged  as  Auj^stus  by  Max  in  nan  and 
Maxentiu«'  But  befonj  long  serious  ijiiarrela  broke 
out  between  Maitentiu*  a«id  Maximian  ;  the  hniter 
wai  forced  by  his  tan  to  fiy  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constanliue,  by  whom  ho 
wot  well  retvived.  Maxim  ion  onoe  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne  ;  but  durixjg  the  abtence  of  Coo- 
atBLnitine^  who  was  then  on  the  Rbino^  he  re> 
assumed  the  piirple,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiationa  with  his  ton  Maxentiua  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  CouMtantine.  He  wot  ttirprited  in 
hia  plott  by  Conatanline,  who  ou  the  newt  of  hit 
rebellion  had  left  the  Khine^  and  embarking  hia 
trocip»  in  boeta,  detc«nded  the  Sa^iio  and  Hh6n«^ 
appeared  under  the  wallt  of  Arlea^,  where  Mojci- 
mian  then  reaidod,  and  forced  hitn  to  Luke  rffuge 
in  Mar&eitlet.  That  town  w:ut  immediately  Le^ 
sieged  ;  the  inhabitojits  gave  up  Mniiiinun,  and 
Con  Stan  tine  quKlled  the  re?  be  Hi  an  by  #ne  of  those 
acta  of  bloody  eneqjy  which  the  world  he^itatea  to 
cali  murder,  aiiicc  the  kings  of  tho  world  cannot 
maintain  themttelvct  on  their  thronei  without  blood. 
Maxiniian  waa  put  to  death  (a.  d.  3tt[l)  i  he  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  waa  tho  &ther  of 
Con  fvtauti  lie's  wife.     [Maxim  UN  us.} 

The  nuthority  of  Comtantiue  waa  now  unre- 
Htmiued  in  his  dumbiions.  He  genernlly  resided 
fit  Trier  (Tr^ve^*),  imd  was  gnrnlly  belovud  by 
hlii  Rubjectt  on  account  of  hif«  cxcolleni  admim^ 
tratiom  The  inronda  of  the  barbariajit  wew 
punished  by  him  with  Ejreat  te verily  :  the  captire 
chicf»  of  tite  Franks  wore  devoured  by  wild  beotts 
in  the  cireua  of  Trier,  ojid  many  robber*  or  rebelt 
tufiered  the  tame  barbflrous  pnniahnient.  Those 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyei  af  the  peopk\  and  among  the  eroptTort  who 
then  ruk'il  the  world  Ccmstiintine  wo*  umJoulLedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  waa  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  hia  ttni^le 
with  his  rivaia.  Tliia  struggle  commenced  with 
MaxenliiiiL,  who  pretended  to  feel  retentmcut  for 
the  death  of  hit  fiither,  inButied  Conatantine,  and 
frnm  iuFults  proceeded  to  hostile  deinonatrationa. 
With  a  large  force  a.<i&eiubled  in  lUily  he  intended 
to  invade  Gaul,  hut  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
hia  snbjectt  to  hit  cruel  and  mpncioua  character, 
that  Eioman  deputie*  apjwared  before  Cont tan  tine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant* 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangen  to 
which  he  expoted  himself  by  attacking  Maxentlut, 
who  wna  obeyed  by  a  numerau*  army,  chi*'fly  com- 
poted  of  veter&nt,  who  hod  fought  uiider  Diocletian 
and  l^iaxiruian.  At  the  tame  time,  the  army  oi 
Confttantine  waa  well  disciplined  and  nccuAtomed 
to  light  with  the  brave  barkiriansof  CJcnnany,  and 
while  hia  rival  was  only  olieyed  hy  tuldiers  he  met 
with  oljedienc*  among  both  hia  troopa  and  hit 
tabjecta.  7^o  win  the  atfeciinn*  of  the  pe*>ple  he 
protect^  the  Christians  in  hit  own  dominion^ 
and  ho  persuaded  Onlcnut  and  Maximin  to  pat  « 
atop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  e<- 
poiod  in  the  But.  Thit  waa  a  meature  of  pru* 
dence,  but  the  Chiittiaiu  in  their  joy,  whicb 
iucreated  in  proportion  at  Conttantine  gave  them 
atill  mora  proofs  of  hia  conviction,  that  Chnitianity 
liod  become  a  mor^  clement  in  the  nation*  which 
would  jpve  power  to  hitn  who  understood  how  to 
wield  It,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
matter  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thui  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  hit  march  to  Italy,  ettlter 
at  Anton  in  Fnuice,  or  ot  Verona,  or  near  Alidtf^ 
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until  on  the  Rliine  in  Gpnniiny  ai  wome  pretend, 
Con^tintine  btuj  a  ri^iion,  seeing  in  hii  ite«i>  a 
eroM  with  the  inKriptioii  iv  ro6rt^  t-lita.  Thiia,  it 
if  Mid^  he  ndopted  the  cross,  and  in  tbat  sign  wa« 
Ttctftriooi.* 

CoRfetantine  crossed  ihe  Cottinn  Alps  (Mount 
CInift),  defeated  the  van^ard  iff  Mniccntiiii  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  selge  to  Verona, 
under  tht!  walls  of  which  Maxentius  lufTered  a 
Mvere  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  nenr  Home 
«»n  the  2Hth  of  CJctober,  31*2,  decided  the  finte  of 
Maxentius :  his  urmy  was  eotn|dete1y  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  oirer  the  Milvion  bridge 
iT>to  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  In  the  nyer. 
[MiXKXTjrs.]  CoiiNtantine  entered  Romei  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  caiiBe»  of  the  frequent 
distarbftnccs  by  which  Rome  had  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  tbat  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ei- 
ifttence  of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  tlieir 
fiinailies  to  a  heavy  pnll-tajc.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifoic  Maximus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  hod  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Pagnnisin. 

The  fntit  of  Constan tineas  victories  was  the  nn- 
diapcited  mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  il«  nTjclcnt  eopitnU  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Galerius  died  in  A.  d.  311,  and  Licinius,  having 
tinite^i  hh  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  tk  wnr  with  Mnvlmin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byiantiiini  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  hii  flight  to  Egii'pl,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313,  [MAxiMi^wrs.]  Thn»  Licinios 
became  lole  master  of  the  whole  Esat^  and  the  era- 
pini  had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Ltcinius  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Siiti  with  the  Danube,  in  the  soQtbenimoat 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force  ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace^  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lici- 
nitis  sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
pence.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  exrtremities ;  but,  saiifttied 
with  the  acqnisition  of  Itljrieum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Liciniiis  ceded  to  hinu  he  establish- 
e«1  a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinias  the  hand  of  his  sister  Caiurtan- 
tina.  During  nine  years  the  peace  moained  un- 
diiliirbed,  a  titue  which  Conatantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empirv  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in- 
road s  of  t!ie  barbarians*  Illyricum  and  Pannonb 
were  the  principal  tbentres  of  these  devastations^ 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  tluil  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
hod  occupied  Dacia,  wcne  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chai^tised  them  several  times  in  lllyri- 
turn,  and  finally  crossed  the  Danul^e,  entered 
Dacia,  and  eompelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 
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of  the  Roman  empire.     Hi*  finac  as  1 0Mt  Bi«> 
arch,  diattnguished  both  by  d  vit  mtd  aUiy  iM- 
titles,  inen^aed  every  yrttr,  ati4  ihn  tmtSmmtm 
of  his  talents  and  powvr  iniiBecd  ^m  lanikvs 
finai  struggle  for  the  andiviiM  0»f««aifll  ^  lis 
empire.    In  3t23>  he  dedarad  war  a^i 
who  was  then  adratioed  in  re«t«  snA  w^  it 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whoae  bm«! 
to  those  of  C'Tfnstaotine,  while  L 
nnmercms    and   manned    with 

sailors.    The  first  battle  took  place 

on  the  3rd  of  July,  a*23.  6mM  «l  ikt  _^  _ 
had  above  a  hundred  thoosand  lam  ■tttoUrM^ 
maud  I  but,  after  a  bard  struexTe^  m  «lii&  G» 
Stan  tine  gave  fresh  proofs  n,»  vnd 

eonnge,  LicdnJut  «i-as  rout 
bis  fortified  camp  was  atonxveil,  xtu\  hv  0«d  I9 1^ 
sintinm.  Constantine  foQittmcA  him  thttM;  ■! 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  hti  aldtfl  m 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  tllia  Hallcsfmt,  ol 
in  a  three  dny»*  battle  de^^ted  \msaiia%,  tWi^ 
miml  of  Licinins^  who  lost  onr  '  *ift 

Unable  to  def»^nd  Byjumtium  witii  is 

went  to  Hiihynia,  BMemhied  km  troops  ana  stei 
A  second  l)attle,  which  VW  ftn^glrt  M  CbysfA 
now  Skutari,  opposita  Byvuitia««  C^aMlfel 
obtained  a  cumpleti;  victory,  and  UcibBiMiMii 
Nicotncdeia,  lie  siureudered  Vimtfflf  SB  mtitim 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  promitrs  wliii  Cm^ 
stantine  mode  on  the  intereeiMBOQ  «f  hit  wImmCm 
stantina,  the  wife  of  Liciniti*  ;  hot,  aAir  ip«fii| 
a  fthort  time  in  £slse  security  at  ThaiflMia^  it 
place  of  hit  exile,  he  was  put  to  daalh  hf  wia4 
bis  fortunate  rival.  We  cwinot  telir^  lltf  Iv 
was  killed  for  forming  acofispimcy;  tlwaHK^ 
his  death  was  undcmbtedly  the  dmmipimm  ^^ 
ance  of  his  person.  [LiciNiua*  Coeivra«TfUb| 
Constantine  acted  towarda  hb  manary  a^  ^B^f 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  niiiiij  «|  Mipslsa 
was  treated  by  the  Boorboiia :  hii  Mf>  wmm^ 
sidered  as  an  nsorpataoo,  bia  kira 
void,  and  in£uny  was  cast  upoa  hi»  watk 
Constantine  was  now  solo  wataimt  ti  iha 
and  the  meatttres  which 
himself  m  hit  lolly  station 
leva  bloody,  as  those  by  whJeb  h* 
tnining  the  gret^  object  of  hia  MohlliM.  tli 
West  and  the  Fast  of  the  empire  bul  F"^^ 
become  more  distinct  fmm  each  oth«r«  asd  aa  ma 
of  those  givaf  dif  ittiona  bad  alivwljr 
during  a  considerable  period  hjr 
that  distinction  became  dangefwut  far 
of  the  whole,  in  t>raponian  •*  th«  fMflt  «^ 
accustomed  to  looa  ttfion  endb  atfcsr  w  W^Mf^ 
ing  to  either  of  those  divisioiia,  nihor  lis  t^ 
the  whole  empire.  Rtttnt  WM  OhIt  a  tfBr 
nnl  canito!,  and  Italy,  oonvpltd  kf  kniy  mi 
vices,  had  caated  to  be  lh«  wamrm  of  M/^m  pm 
deur.  Constantino  Mi  th#  wmmilMf  dt  cMtfif  » 
new  centre  of  the  empim,  luid^  alter  o^v  h""^ 
tion,  chose  that  city  whieh  ilowa  %n  tlv  ^^^ 
day  ta  a  gala  both  to  the  £ui  and  tha  W«sL  ii 
made  ByaostJiuB  tha  aifllal  at  iha  e«fi»  ai  i* 
resideaca  of  tba  amparoia,  atid  ranad  it  dm  la 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  iha  city  of 
tino.  The  s<»Wmn  iRaugitta,tioii  ^ 
took  pkice  in  x.  D.  SdOi,  aaooidiM  ii 
the  Lbrmiicon  Alexafidruiii«L  TW  paittferi' 
R4jm«  eea'^'  -  '  th«  oipital  <f  l^ 
pii«i  ha^l  V  afaarfvad  W  TabM»  t^ 

sayi(//c»r  i  ^  uIgKta  Iflipnifl 
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^odpetn  w^i\n  quani  Ronuiff  ficri.*^  Corifitantinoplf 
VM  enlarged  aiid  embcllUhed  by  Coiuuntine  and 
Ml  neextmni  but  wh«o  it  i»  «ttid  that  it  eqiiallffd 
B^M  in  tplendinir,  the  eatue  mtiAt  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  bet,  that  the  booutj  of  CoiiBtuutino- 
fie  wu  ever  tocreasiagf  while  that  of  Rome  won 
cmtUntly  derrenaiflg  under  the  rough  hands  of 
htr  barbariaQ  cooqaeron.  (Compw  Cianipini,  De 
Saent  Aadijiem  a  ComttuUim>  Ma^mo  cotutmotiM.) 
fltjr  raaldiiii^  Constantinople  the  r^ai  denes  of  the 
WUH fillip  the  centre  of  the  empire  wait  removed 
frMi  die  lAtin  worid  to  the  Greek  ;  and  Although 
Litui  eontiniied  lo  be  the  official  Ungwkgo  for  se- 
iPend  emtunes,  tbe  influence  of  Greek  civil iiation 
toon  obiouied  Mich  an  aioendancj  over  the  Latin, 
that  ivhil«  ihe  Komaa  empir*  oeriahed  by  the  bar- 
bariana  in  the  Weit,  it  wn*  cDanged  into  a  Greek 
rmpire  by  the  Grpek*  in  the  East.  There  wa», 
koverer,  viich  a  preatige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  li^Ptne,  that  down  to  the  capture  ol  ConaUitt- 
tiiiopt«  by  the  Turkj^  in  1453,  the  mien  of  the 
Kootera  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
MBrorft  ae  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
laJiented  the  govcmmeut  of  the  world.  The  eauie 
tftb  and  the  tame  pretumption  were  astujiied  by 
tk»  kings  of  the  Oennan  barbanani,  seated  on  the 
iviiis  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
■QcecMon  till  the  do  vm fall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
csapire  in  Germany  in  1 806. 

llie  ye«r  32i  wa»  lignaliscd  by  on  event  which 

duifted  the  greaiett  conBtematiaii  in  the  empire, 

mnd  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writem  ha» 

thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Confitaiittne.     His 

ieooBt^i«bed  son,  Critpoi^  whose  virtues  and  glory 

WDold  perhapft  ha^e  been  the  joy  of  a  father^  but 

^^t  Iheif  rendering  him  popular  with  the  natioQ, 

^^B  DRMlociog  ambiuou   in  the  mind  of  Crispus 

^^BlAfL  wot  mcumkI  of  high  treason*  and,  daring 

fte  c«IebiQtion  at  Route  of  the  twentieth  anoiTer^ 

l^rr  nf  On<t«ntine'§  rktoiy  over  Maxentiua,  wa« 

^Bri  'fit  ta  Pola  in  Istria.    There  he  was 

^Kt  Licinius  CaessiTf  the  son  of  the  em- 

^tt-w.  L.....,..^4  and  Coustatitiniif  the  sister  of  Con- 

iiantine^   was  aociued  of  the  some  crime,  and 

eilfiered  the  same  Cite,     Many  other  persons  ac- 

of  being  oonnectod  with  the  conspiracy  were 

pnniabed  with  death.     It  is  said,  that 

'  been  ealumniated  by  hts  btcp-mothcr, 

that  Cofiftantine,  repenting  the  jnno- 

of  hit  MO,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 

criminal  intercourse  with  a  ikve,  com- 

iMiided  her  to  be  snffocated  in  a  warm  bath.     As 

oor  apace  doesi  not  allow  ns  to  present  more  than  a 

short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  tome  nd- 

ditions  to  which  are  given  in  the  lives  of  Pitiscus 

and  Fat;iTA,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 

fllNiebnhr,  who  mnarks  {History  *>/ Romts^  ed.  by 

^^LLbSeknita,  vol.  v,  p,  3B0),  **  Every  one  knows 

HK  mieafable  death  of  Coustantiae*s  son,  Crispns, 

vSEo  eras  aenl  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 

dcatkk     If  huwever  pe^iple  will  make  a  tragedy  of 

thia  evcMt,  I  miiti  confec*  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 

can  be  proved  ^miI  Crifptii  waa  ianooent.     When 

1  lead  of  ID  inaiiy  insurracliona  of  sons  against 

^  *    fathers*  1  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 

r^and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,,  which 

refused  him,  should  not  have  thonght^^ — 

I  do  Dot  make  anything  of  myself^  my 

w^  Cor  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 

to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman/ 

if  tt  did  occur  to  Cn*pus,  mutt 
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have  stung  )iim  to  the  qaidu  That  a  &tker  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  Is  oertainlf 
repulsive  to  oar  feelinga,  but  it  is  m«h  and  incoit* 
lideiate  to  aaaert  that  Crispua  was  iniio(x>nt.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constant ine  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  hia  sou^s  guilt :  I  infer  this 
imm  his  conduct  towards  the  three  stcp-brothers 
of  Criftpus  whom  he  al^ayi  irt-au^  with  the  high* 
est  respect,  and  his  unity  and  hannony  with  hii 
sons  is  truly  ejcempLiry.  It  i»  rehiied  that  Fausta 
was  suflboitcd,  by  Con  »tan  tine's  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath ;  but  Gibbon  lias  reused  some 
weighty  duubts  about  thij  incredible  and  unac- 
countable actf  and  I  cannot  therefure  attach  any 
importance  to  the  atory.^"^ 

Daring  the  hitter  part  of  hia  reign,  Conitantuie 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  ai  HIS, 
Ariui  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  (»f  Christ. 
Hi*  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gnve  rise  to  so 
tnany  troubles  and  wars,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  oaaoBbkd  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  importunt  events  in  ecclesiastical  history* 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  iathen,.  tboogU 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pags^n,  but  be 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  diuen»ious 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  bis  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
pctice  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tmnqutllity  of  the 
L'tapire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genlua 
being  the  sule  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  hia  sons  waa  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  hia 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  hii  own  acceMion.  He  there- fa  re  aligned 
to  Coustantine,  the  eldest,  the  ndmiiiiatnilion  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitunia;  to  Co«K 
stantiua,  the  second,  Kgypt  and  llie  Asiatic  pro* 
vincej,  ejicept  the  oountriea  given  to  Hannibar 
lianus ;  to  Constans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
lUyricuui,  and  the  rest  of  Africa  :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus,  fie  coitTerred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Duluuitius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  lllyricunif  Macedo> 
nifl^  Tlirace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
baliaous,  who  received  the  new  title  of  NobiUsai- 
mus,  wm  placed  over  Pontui,  Cappadoda,  and 
Armeuia  Minor,  with  Coeaaraia  aa  capital  They 
were  to  govern  the  einpua,  after  his  death,  aa  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Auguati,  Coik 
Btantinei  the  eldest,  wuji  to  be  the  first  in  imnk, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobiliaairaua,  though  aovereign  ta  tbeif 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank*  aad,  with  rcgud 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  AngURti.  The  ^ilure  of  this  plan 
of  Coustantine*s  is  rebted  in  the  lives  of  liis  som^ 

In  3^7,  Confitantine  wn^  g^^ing  to  tiike  the  field 
against  Sapor  11,,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provincea  taken  from  him  by  Galonus  and  Maati- 
inian.  But  his  health  wets  bad ;  ai»d  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedcia  for  the  soke  of  the  air  and  lite 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illoesa,  on  the 
'22nd  of  May,  937*  Shortly  befure  his  death,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  becuoiing  a  Christijui,  and 
was  accordingly  baptised.  His  dua^  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  Biaaaacra  of  neariy  all  his  kinsmen* 
which  was  contrived  by  kit  own  souk  and  aubat* 
quently  of  tlie  violent  dealb  of  two  of  htt  iMia, 
while  the  second*  ConstanlioB,  tticcwded  tn  ba- 
comitig  solo  ei'ipemr* 

.1  u  2 
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The  following  were  the  most  import&nl  of  the 
laws  £md  regulalionft  of  ConitantiDe.  He  dcTel- 
oped  imd  brought  to  perfection  the  hicmrGhicnJ 
nystem  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocleriiin 
on  th«  model  of  the  Kasteni  courti^  and  of  v»-Hich 
the  detaili  are  eontained  in  the  Notitia  Dtt|fnita-^ 
ttun.  The  principal  officeni  were  diiide<i  into 
three  cinstet :  the  lllufitre*,  the  SpectabiJei,  and  the 
f 'tari«simi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  miik  other  tillea 
were  invented,  the  pompout  sounds  of  which  eon- 
trailed  strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.  The  ccnsulsSip  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  t>f  patriciua ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  liarbariaDS.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immcnsie,  and  they  all  dcriyed  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  cmpin',  who  could 
thus  dfjjend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 
oducatii^^tn  above  the  kwer  clnaseft,  and  who,  hnv- 
jng  generall}'  nothing  but  their  appointmenti,  wcr» 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  rcvola- 
aons,  by  which  they  would  havw  b©eiJ  deprived 
of  their  livelihood,  A  sitttilar  arilBciiil  fystem, 
stretiglhening  the  government,  tf  cstabliiihed,  in 
our  days,  lu  Prus^iuT,  Aui^tria^,  France,  and  most  of 
the  itute*  of  Kun)jMj.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefi^cti  pmetorio  were  alio- 
Ushed.  Under  Dioi'letian  and  Maximian  there 
were  fonr  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutcnanta 
of  the  two  Auguftti  and  thfir  two  Caewir*.  Con- 
stanline  continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  ihem  civil  officers:  under  him 
there  wiis  the  Proefectua  Onenti  over  the  Astatic 
provinces  and  Thmce;  the  Praefcctus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rliaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefcctus  Illyrico, 
who  had  niyrlcunn  Paunonio,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  ;  and  the  Praefectus  Oalliae,  over  Gaul^ 
Britiiin,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  weiilenimoat 
purl  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Con«^tantinople  had 
each  their  tepnmte  praefeci.  Under  the  pmefecti 
ihero  were  thirteen  high  fuuctionarie*,  who  were 
ciiril  governorn  of  the  ihirteeu  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  wb©  had  cither  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicaria4  or  Tice-pme- 
(ect.  Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  pracoainis,  of  Asia,  Achoia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
▼ine^'ii,  the  whole  nmnher  of  which  was  one  hun* 
died  and  sixteen,  and  which  w^^re  govenied,  be- 
■idoi  the  proconsuls,  bj  thirty- seven.  contulareA, 
fire  correctorei,  and  seventy-one  presidentei. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  scpar 
mteJ  from  the  civil,  ond  as  the  Praefccti  Pmetorio 
wer.j  changed  into  civil  oflicer*,  as  has  been  mcn- 
tiannd  above,  the  flupreme  military  command  was 
conferred  at  first  upim  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
ei^ht  Magistri  Milituin,  under  whom  wera  the 
nulitiiry  Comitca  and  Buce*.  The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  nerer- 
thel?SiS  much  increased,  etpecialty  by  barbarian 
AUJciliaries,  n  dangerous  practice^  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  anny  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
neee^auy,  wh^h  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caujed  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  griMi  olRcers  of  ttate  in  our  cuuulty,  via.  the 
Pra  *fK)«ituft  Sacri  Cubiciiti,  or  Lord  ChaniUerhiin  ; 
the  Mngifeier  Odiciorum,  wlio  acted  in  tPiny  con- 
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corns  at  A  leefTtary  tor  tiomi  tMn^  t  Ha  Qvmk. 
or  Lord  aiantellur  ami  Sen^Ktmr;  tibCwi 
Saerarum  Largitionurot  or  Claamlar  sf  lis  t» 
chequer  for  the  piblic  remwK  {  i 
Privntnnim  Divinae  noiiitt*  far 
perty  of  the  mifteror  ;  wettd^  ^BtmAf^  llM 
Domesttcorutn,  or  simplr  Dimttiti^  At  wm 
maridcn  of  the  inipenal  liCr^ntfd.  Tm  lirilu 
details  ivo  ivfer  to  the  autllointiai  mimmitim 
the  end  of  this  ajttcte,  toA  %»  OlOkemt^^Pt 
Offieiis  iJiimusi  Augu%t*e.** 

Const^mtinc  desert es  the  nmom  aiHwmA '  hrtm 
to  the  highest  pmuarle  of  power,  SImI  »«tt|  hkfm^ 
tune  to  nolxxly  hut  himselt  Hf^  Mrttr  «^ii.a«B 
of  dangers   to  htm ',   htm  *•■  -^imKi 

jealousy  among  hi*  cnernir?.  ; -^M 

part  of  his  nrign  his  Ufr  wai*  one  coniiiitim  un^lftk 
He  overcame  all  obt(«4:l«*  thm^  Mt««aa» 
tions;  his  skill  fnnquitKcd  Jus  anini  li 
ener^  kept  the  hydra  of  iiiiaitby  Ih«41ib*  Ik 
prudence  condiict«>d  him  iu  umfelj 
BpiiTkcieiv,  rcheniontt  biitttf*« 
throne  of  Rome ;  hi«  wiadoai  emilid  •  »rw  t^a^ 
cation  fur  an  cmpirw,  which  coniitfvi  o^ksftl^ 
menl«,  and  which  no  hiuium  Imnd  m^mmi  w^wk 
enough  to  rai>e  tt>  A  sioltd  edlie*^  Chmdrntf 
H^s  made  by  him  tho  rcljgiofi  of  lis  liMi^l^ 
Paganism  was  not  pertecrited  tk«a^  iMmt^gi^ 
The  Chnatiiiiiity  of  the  emperor  KiMi**if  J^  y^ 
a  subject  of  warm  controvenv  bacK  la  aadlaiaA 
modem  time«,  hut  the  jmspliic  aeoMHl  i4idk 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Constant ine's  belit/ oooi  n  Is 
perfectly  just.  Hpeaking  *4  the  miifdcr  «i  Umm 
and  his  own  sonCHkpua,  Nirhuhr  t«inM^(IAiL|f 
Jiotnty  vol.  r.  p.  3:j9),  •*  Hartj  jod'^  «^  lia  If 
too  severe  a  standard,  beoiuat!  thej  htk  t§m\tB 
lis  a  Christian;  but  I  auinot  RfM  Italia ^ 
light.  The  religion  whicli  lie  had  ia  In  Ibii 
must  have  been  a  strange  coroponiiid  injIndL  Tl* 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  thwe  tiMcrifHv  M 
mric/«rs,  who  worshipped  pAgan  di^ii»tli»% ooail^ 
ed  the  har\i»pices,  indulged  in  m  nutulvt  ^  ft^ 
ftUp€«rKtitJons,  and,  on  tb«  oihgr  hatd^  tail 
churches,  ikhut  up  pogaii  templia^  and  HMtel 
with  l)ie  council  of  Niooem,  nii  hmn  htm  ■» 
puJsive  pfaaenomenoa,  ard  was  eerlatalj  b4  § 
Christian.  He  did  not  allow  hivwekf  la  la  h^ 
lixed  till  the  bst  momeota  of  lija  liie*  Ail  fk>« 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  4lBi  llsf 
are  doing.  He  was  a  aoporotitaov  Vi^  ^ 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  wiili  aD  lai^  d 
absurd  Auperstitioni  and  opinioo^  Wlaa.  Aaa^ 
fore^  rertain  Oriental  writ4?r»  call  liias  faaiiftiiJ 


they  do  not  know  what  they  afw  asyiip  iii  # 
speak  of  him  a*  a  saint  ia  a 
1'he  blame  which  &Ui  i 


iflbwii* 


death  of  Manimliiit,  LiciniQ^  and  CHsfi^  ailii 

upon  many  kinga,  mid  wv  bava  m^  Ukthm  m^ 
counts  of  the  menliil  ttillvHfifa  m^A  hk  IMy 
deeds  might  have  cai»a»<t  him.  Com^Mtoa  w 
not  so  great  during  tJi*  lattrr  ^«rt  ii  km  P^ 
In  proportion  a»  ho  adviii«ei»4  i&  Mm  WkUM 
^r-rene  genemity  which  had  dC 
while  he  was  youneer :  lu^  trinzu^r  | 
and  he  gave  v  ^«fili  if  ntfl^ 

ment  which  he  v^  .^4  whih kvi* 

in  the  bloom  of  njaiLliuvJ.     ilc  fslt  tlatt^pv 
deiir  of  Rome  ctiuld  be  THritmaiird  ■iJt  b  t^ 

liu>,t,  M«d  1--  r...„j,.^  Coniamiao|j^t  m  «i 
bpint  of  1'  rwlieloiid  1101^  mdhi^f*' 


ticed  the  i 


'ty  of  a 
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h«  ftkoirj  P^ntp  and  the  Tuia  eerf monict  of  an 
^«atlc  cnuil.  His  life  is  an  exompte  of  a  great 
nislorkal  lesMH  :  ihc  \V>at  mav  conquer  the  East, 
tiol  the  conqueror  will  die  ou  hi*  trophies  bj  the 
pOMcm  of  sensuality. 

As  Cotiitantine  the  Ofeat  was  a  taccesafnl 
politicsil  rpformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
Ptligiiovi^  he  ba«  received  a«  much  imdp^rvtd  re- 
Biroacbes  ai  pmiae  ;  the  Christian  writer*  generally 
MiSed  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
infiBnjr  on  hii  memory.  To  judge  him  fairly  wm 
Itacf  ««d  for  the  hiatoriani  of  later  times. 

(Euscb.  Viia  GMgimtiini ;  Eutrop.  lib.  z.  ; 
Bectus  Rufus,  Brer,  26;  Aurel  Vict  EftiL  AO, 
fl,  ti«' C4hft,  40,  Alc.  ;  Zoslm.  lik  ii.,  ZosimES  il 
i  violent  antagonist  of  Conbianiint!i  :  Zonar.  lib. 
liiL  ;  Lac  tan  t.  </«  A  fort.  Persccut.  24 — 52 ;  Oroi* 
lih.  ni.  J  Amtn.  Marc.  lib.  xiv.,  &c.,  EirotrpfiM,  p. 
7\Q%  dtc,  ed  Viileniiis.  The  aarounti  of,  and  the 
DpiAiona  on,  Cotutaiittne  given  by  Ennieniua, 
KaBuiua.  &£.,  in  the  Panegyrics  fespecudly  vl— 
ad.X  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  Caesars  as 
weU  J^  in  his  Orutioas,  are  of  great  iniporlance, 
Iral  ftttl  of  partiality :  Julian  treats  Coiistontinc 
ttTf  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  are  whnt  their 
mattm  indicates.  Among  the  eccledaatical  writers, 
IfoualriiLft,  Luctantiufi,  Socrates^  Soiomen,  Thefr 
nliMiet,  &<.,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  haa  already 
been  observed  thnt  their  itatemcnts  muftt  be  pc- 
fined  with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Conitan- 
tiite  by  Pnixngoras,  which  wa*  known  to  the 
Bysantmes,  is  lost  Beiiides  ihe!^c  ^JurceK^  tliere 
b  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  lime  of  Cotistantliie  and 
Ch»  following  centuries,  who  does  not  give  some 
aceount  of  Conitaniine;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byjuiutinest  such  m  ConKtantnie  Poqiliy- 
rogrnittis  aud  Cedrcnus,  we  iind  valunhlc  additiuus 
lo  the  bittory  of  ihat  grval  e!n[weror.  The  most  coiii- 
plrte  Hkt  «f  ioarces,  with  cnLical  obwnration*,  is  can- 
mJBttpd  in  Tilleinont,  IJutaire  de4  Empcrturx,  Sec 
■b  Madso,  UUn  QtmtaHiim  de$  Grostim.)  [  W.  P.J 
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^r  «om  or  cox9tantinu«  t. 

^ONSTANTT'KUS  tl.  FLA'VtUS  CLAU'- 
DIUSt  sumainrd  th<L'  Younger,  Riiman  cm^Kiror, 
A.  H,  Srt* — 340,  ihe  kti'oud  son  of  ConhUiiitine 
LheGnaU  and  the  Hr%t  whom  be  had  by  hi*  second 
itifis,  Fausta,  was  bom  at  AreUtum,  imw  Arlet^  in 
Qnttl,  ou  the  7th  of  Augua^  a.  o.  312.  As  early 
ia  A.  t».  3l(>,  he  was  created  CacMLr,  together  with 
Ilia  elder  bfother^  Cnspos,  and  the  yr>uti;jer  Lici- 
Baiia»  ttnd  be  beld  tb«  coniu!»hip  several  tiuics.  In 
BOouiaaRiontbii  of  tbo  fifth  anniversary  of  bis 
Cievirihip,  in  321,  the  nmtor  Nniuinus  delivetcJ 
H  panegyric  {Panrgyr*  Veltr.  ix.),  which*  however, 
!•  of  little  importatioe.  In  335  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  aduuntiitration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
iSmkxu  A  f  ■ '  '  lb  of  his  futher,  337,  he  recriv- 
ad  ID  tb'  ibe  etnpire  bet«t*ea  the  three 

aODt  of  1        ;  <  MHitar^tine  and  his  nephews, 

Bsilmatiuft  aod  Hajiniljaliaitus,  the  same  provinces 
vbich  he  had  governed  under  his  father,  and  u 
BA  of  AiHofti     Being  the  eldest  sumvbg  son  of 


Cons^tantine,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  erf 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  hut  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Ois-saiitfied  with  hit  share 
of  the  I  poll,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Con«ttai9.s  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-admiiii«tra- 
tion  of  ludy,  Constana  refused  to  give  up  th{i«e 
provinces,  Confttantine  declared  war  against  hiiu, 
and  in%7ded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  lainL,  and 
at  Aquileja  met  with  the  army  of  Constana,  who 
aipp  roach  id  from  Dacio*  Having  ra^iily  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantiiie  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swords,  (a.  d.  340.)  Ill*  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Al$a,  but  was  ofterwarda 
found  anJl  buried  with  royal  honours.  Ilo  waa 
twice  married,  hut  the  names  of  hi*»  wives  are  not 
known  ;  they  probably  both  died  >>pfun?  him,  and  he 
left  no  hhue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  uti  hia  death,  which  u  contained  in  Ha- 
vercamp*fi  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib,  ii.  • 
Zonnr.  lib.  xiiL  ;  Euseb.  Vita  Con  ft,  iv.  40 — 49  ; 
Prfisper*  Ckron.  Acyndinn  et  Procido  Cos* ;  mora 
nuthoritiea  are  given  in  the  Uvea  of  his  brothers, 
ConsCantias  and  ConitanSi}  [W,  P.] 
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CONSTANTrNUS  IIL,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
RAT LI  US,  cidled  NOVIIS  CONSTAN  irNUS, 
emperor  of  the  EasL^A.  i>.  64 1,  the  son  of  the  empcEor 
Ileruclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eiidoxia,  wim  bom  in 
May,  61'2,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  11  lb  of 
March  (February),  fi4l,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonaa,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  te«tameut  of  their  father.  Con- 
itaniine died  as  early  as  the  '22nd  of  June  {2oth 
of  Miiy)  A.  D.  G41,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  ei titer 
from  ilb health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminii^ 
tered  to  him  by  his  step  mother  Martina.  Hia 
luccessoif  was  his  brother  Heracleonas.  [Hera- 
CLKONAS;  CoNNTAKS  IL]  Coastautiuo  distLU* 
guished  himself  personally  in  a  war  against  th« 
Persiani.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treaAurtrr, 
Philagrius»  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
his  Qither  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds"  weight,  which  stuck  m  fa»t  to  the  head  of 
the  dead  emperur,  that  the  corpse  w3a  mutilaled 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Tbeophau.  pp. 
2ol,  275,  iie.,  cd.  Pariii  i  Cedren,  p.  4:10,  &c.,od, 
Paris;  Zojiar.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  71,  87,  A^c,  ed.  Paria; 
Glyca*,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [  \\\  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV^  FLA'Vir^,  sni^ 
named  POOUNA'TUS  or  BARBATCS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  D.  6fiB — 6H5,  tbo  eldest  soti 
of  Constani  IL,  suooeeded  kis  father  in  66U. 
Constans  having  lost  bis  life  by  a»*astinat}OD  at 
Syracuse,  bis  murderert,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
mitiy  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emjieror  one 
Mii(izns,  Mecenliu%  or  Mexxetius,  an  Amienian. 
Conslantine  fitted  out  au  expedition  again Kt  th« 
usurper^  quelled  the  rebellion  tn  669,  mid  put 
Miiirus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Synuaise,* 
Constantine  sailed  hock  to  Con«tantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  hia  lather ;  but  no  i 
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^viu  be  g^nCf  til  an  an  Arabic  Eaa^U  pi^rhap*  invited 
ibither  by  tbu  rebels,  nppcMrtjd  oif  SyracuM!. 
The  pbco  wtif.  taken  by  iur|>M's€i  iind  partly  de- 
•troyctl,  and  tbe  richei  and  sUituea,  the  plunder  of 
lUimo,  collected  tkei*c  by  Conktantf  were  carried 
tj  the  Arabt  to  Alexandria.  The  Ore«k  troopa 
10  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  vm- 
pernr.  They  would  be  governed  by  a  **  Trinity," 
luid  not  by  a  sole  Bovcreign,  and  demanded  that 
CoDAtantiue  »bauM  divide  hh  aulbority  with  hiB 
two  brotbcrns  Ueniclikis  and  Tiberiui^  who  bnd  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  Augiisti.  Thla  rebellion 
Mm*  likowiie  ioon  queUi-d,  and  Constaiitine  par- 
doned both  hii  broth  en.  At  the  mme  time,  an 
Arabic  amiy  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Dinar 
invtided  the  remaining  port  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Miiurctanm)^  penclmtcid  aa  far  ai  the 
ihorea  of  the  Atbutic,  and  ravjigcd  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Urcek  and  Berber  iisbabi- 
tanta  rose  in  despair,  aud,  under  the  comtnand  of  a 
Dative  chief  named  KuK»ileb,  surprised  the  Hos' 
leiai*  and  killed  nearly  all  of  theai.  This  however 
Will  no  advantage  to  the  ein|)eror,  bince  Kusaileh 
ftiiceoeded  in  seizing  the  aupreme  power  in  lltat 
•tountry. 

In  ti71  the  Amlj*  e^juipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  Inyini^  iiiege  to  Confttaniino- 
pie.  They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
iftloadt  of  the  Greeinn  arehipeliwci,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Consttintinople  in  the  &pting  of  <j72; 
bnt,  after  a  protracted  aitn^e  of  five  niotithiswere  cnra- 
pelled  to  s^iil  back,  after  tiUAtaiiting  immenite  losoeA 
from  the  (?reek  tire,  which  had  jii«t  been  invented 
by  CalliniLHis  a  native  of  ileliopolii  in  8yria,  and 
wai  firftt  employed  in  that  aiegc.  Yezid,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  MiV*awiya]],  who  commxuideij  the 
Arabic  forces,  relumed  in  the  following  ipriT^g, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years  regularly  ap- 
peared  before  Conitantinnplc  in  the  spriug,  and 
■ailed  to  bit  winter-qiiartera  in  the  nutumn,  but 
Wtta  not  able  to  take  the  city.  During  the  last 
wegr,  in  579,  tbe  Arabic  fleet  Io§t  &o  njndy  shipa 
by  tbe  Greek  fire,  that  Ye^id  wuh  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retivat,  ai^d  not  baling  a  eullrcieat 
number  of  uliips  for  his  numeronA  forces,  de&patched 
ft  bod  J  of  30,000  meo  by  Lind  for  Syria,  while  be 
esubftfked  tbe  n*tC  on  board  hia  fleet.  But  his 
Eeet  was  destroyed  by  a  Btom),  and  the  laiid  anny 
whj  otertaken  nnd  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Gn*ek  anny 
commanded  by  Floruss,  PetroiiaN  and  Cypriajius. 
Thift  unfurtunnte  cnmpnign,  and  tbe  war  at  the 
•ame  time  with  the  Maronitet  or  Dru^ea  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pren^cd  to  heavily  upon  tbe  kbolif 
M^^twiyali,  that,  wibbiug  for  peace^  be  signed  the 
eoiiditiona  offured  him  by  Con »tau line,  and  he  thus 
became  iiabk%  for  thc^  period  of  tliirty  yeafii  to  an 
minunl  tribute  of  3UU(I  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaret  nnd  hontes.  Ijy  this 
glorious  peace  the  autbonty  of  the  Greek  emperor 
ro»e  to  iuch  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Aula  sought  his  protection.  But  bift  imme  was 
loss  fJreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  llulgnriaiiji  to  cede  to  them  that  touutry  south 
of  the  Danube  which  i«  uLill  called  nulgoria. 

In  680  Constantinc  asaeiubled  the  »ixth  gr-neral 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  tbe  Monotb- 
elifets  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  chuiLh*  In  6BI  the  eroperor^i  brothers, 
llenic!iu«  and  Tilxiriui^  Mere  both  deprived  of  iheir 
dignity  of  Au;,Mii.tiis  which  title  ronntJiiitiite  eon- 
itatd  upon  lu«  s'lii  .Irfttiniiui.     Wo  know  ahnost 
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nothing  of  the  lost  five  jmn  ti  th*  i*ig& 
stautiue  :  he  died  in  tbe  momb  ol  ~ 
and  wa«  ^uooeeded  by  bia  son,  JwatttOBi  U. 

Ikiides  the  wars  which 
of  Con*it»ntine  IV.,  thetv 
remarkable^  which  most  probably  Uiei 
the  sune  period*  We  aUud«  I*  tb« 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitbetl*  I 
tercd  according  to  the  ondent  tyilai 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  deaiiniflttt  % 
a  civil  governor  or  procanml,  liHl  tbs  villi  lOf 
stationed  in  that  part  of  tb«  amfdra  ktA  Wlaam 
bui  one  chief  commander,  tb«  pcaelks  «f  ii» 
The  constant  incuratons  of  the  Acabs  w^ijwd  ^ 
presence  of  different  moveable  CAfya  ■iiiatai  a 
tbe  frontier  provinces,  tbe  cenoiaadtta  sf  vltft 
were  independent  of  one  aaoliior:  ibav  Ma 
were  called  t/n^maJa  (#fiMW»),  llwB  ttaai  (Ihi^ 
a  po«ition«  Tbia  name  waa  afttiwiis  ^mb  b 
the  districts  in  which  tucb  coiqpa  wcie  mmmd, 
and  its  use  became  eo  gescnd,  tiait  at  !■!  # 
whole  empire  was  diyided  into  t^wnxf'mtm^ 
nmtiL,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  lartn  mi 
sou  them  or  Asiatic  part  of  tbe  einjiire,  asl  tm^ 
iu  the  northern  and  wetlem  f"^  ^'"^  ^  ^^ 
nierian  Bosoms  to  Sicily.  Tbia  iaipinm  cbi^ 
in  tbe  admin  istm  lion  of  tb«  etmiije  %mk  plas  a 
the  latter  yean  of  the  reign  of  uct^fia^  si  k  fie 
reign  of  Con»tantiae  IV^  that  ia,  imm  ^nilS 
to  t>85.  But  although  we  do 
the  year,  there  are  many  rcaaoiia  fat 
Conatantine  l\\  was  tbe  originataf  el  llil'f^ 
[Con  aTANTix  ufi  V 1 1 .  ]  (C«d]««i,  n,  4)flw  A**  «^ 
Paris  ^  Zonnr.  toL  iL  p.  89,  Ac^  €Q,  Ftfii}  f3^ 
cas,  p.  278,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Tbe«^kba«i.  |^  99^  Aa, 
ed.  Poxi»  i  Paolus  Diaotm.  XAs  OmA  l\  ijilnpi 
V.  30.)  fH^RJ 

CONST ANTl'K US  V.  

THYMUS {SKowptin^j^  b«ca«ae  be 

baptismal  font  at  the  time  of  hia  

of  tlie  East,  a.  d,  74)^775,  was  ibe  saly  ■• 
tlie  emperor  Leo  ill.  I lauruft,  lie  waa  ben li 711^ 
and  succeeded  hts  father  in  74 1.  Tbe  aaAew^ 
ooimueucemeut  of  hi«  reigri  i»  jidUnrd  la  HktVt^ 
tbe  emperor  ARTAVAfinasv,  |u  SJOw  b.  Tbilie> 
fidl  of  this  naurpef  in  743  and  the  o«Bifbii  mmm 
of  Coitfttantijie  caused  nuicb  frWf  (o  fop*  gn***^ 
who  had  fecognised  Attavatdea  bvim*  it  f^ 
tected  the  worship  of  iniagea^  while  t* 
was  an  icoaoclait,  at  whoae 
held  itt  ConstaAtinoiile  in  75d 
ftbip  of  imagee  thnN^ghont  tbe  wbalt 
pire.  CoDstantiae  waa  moat  cmel  la  Us 
inga  agniust  tbe  orthodox  :  he 
Joannes  Damasccnus  and  put  to 
tine,  the  patriarch  of  ConstantinoabB,  fiL  9bl^ 
nus,  and  many  other  fat!ur^  «  ho  bill  ladMi* 
tbe  images.   la  731  I  anrb  <f  ||if«Biib 

wtti  driven  out  by  Abt  -  Tt^  \  Vilf  il*» 

LongTibarda,  who  unj  ^  «Mik  he 

dominions  after  tlio  di,.  ^  \fm9 

existence  during   i   j-  ,  _.  ynu^    A  a* 

having  broken  ^  <<  i.vA.,  m    ^    ,  !f  mad  tV*^  ** 
Short,  kijig  of  tho  Fnirii  *^   o,,;^  b 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pi>|ie  ffn^biH  | 
ilie  brst  popt*  wbn  ever  bud  trinpeial  diBi 
the  duchv     "  '  i  ill  a  " 

Eaatem  *  i.e  a 

Pipin,  Ai»U' V  >^  t-  ^. ,  t«  cImm  tbe 

of  the  exarchate  ;  but  the  iiri[ntielliBM  | 
tive,  >incc  the  imjHTof  cuuld  not  pv* 
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dent  weight  by  the  display  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Italy ;  for  his  troops  were  engaged  in  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  ravaged  Pamphylia, 
Cilida,  and  Isaoria;  with  the  Slavonians,  who 
oooqaeied  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
penetrated  seveiahtimes  as  &r  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.  I1ie  Bulgarian  king,  Paganns, 
koweTer,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constontine 
m  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Conatantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph ;  but  in 
tke  foUowing  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  Bulg^ians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
■igloriously,  after  losing  bis  fleet  and  army. 
Conatantine  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Rttvenna,  either  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
BBgoe  became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
tUs  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
patting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
tbe  Patricias  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  cf  the  new  province  or  Thema  of 
&ily  was  sometimes  called  Skiiia  tecunda,  whence 
arooe  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
iSbB  regdar  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bnlgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con- 
•tantine  checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
jear  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
tho  barbarian.  Having  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
■and  of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
bnt  tome  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaochcries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Axcadiopolia,  and  finally  went  on  board  his  fleet 
off  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
feter  on  the  Uth  of  September,  775. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fmatiGal  man;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  gcvemment.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  vices ;  his  passion  for  horses 
pncured  him  the  nickmunc  of  Caballinus.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  Tiz.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  Kluuars ;  a  lady  called 
Maria;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena.  His  successor 
waa  bis  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Theophan. 
p.  346,  &C.,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  Slc^  ed. 
Paris  ;  Nicephor.  Grr^">rBS,  p.  38,  &C.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Glycas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p.  105, 
cd.  Paris.)  (VV.  P.] 

CONSTANTrXUS  VI.,  FLA'VI  US,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  n.  780-7^7,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Cbacaros  Isannis  and  Irene,  wa«  bom  in  771,  and 
auooeeded  his  fother  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
abip  of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifU'd  but  ambitious 
and  cmei  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
of  C<mftantine  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wan,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  cri::ies. 
Elpidua,  governor  of  the  thcnia  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and, it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eonuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
■evend  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
bia  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
waa  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
Tear  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.     In  781  th«y 
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suffered  a  leTere  defeat  from  the  eunnch  Joannes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Hardm-ar-Rashid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  histed  till  the  end  of  the  reisn  of  Con- 
stantine, who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  OTor 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likewise  rictorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Shivonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauracins 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off*,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene^s  inflaence  was  so  great, 
that  she  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  Tassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  had  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  haT- 
ing  found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seized  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  pUce  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognized  as  the 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  diflicnity  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out.  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seized  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  Uiuded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
our ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
btantiiie*»  retuni  in  71/7,  be  «as  suddenly  assailed 
by  assasbiiift  while  he  was  ritting  in  the  HipD»> 
drome  to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  tlie  city,  aj.d  directed  hi^  coune  to  Thrygia. 
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Itcfofe  {imviiig  there,  he  was  joined  by  tb«  cmprc^a 
find  a  hu«t  of  pnrtisonsw  Rdying  on  the  pnymist's 
of  Ireue^  he  returned  to  Constantiodfule,  but  wnt 
mirptiied  Li  hJA  pnlnce  by  a  band  of  afttaasms  hifed 
by  Iiciie  and  ber  fjivourite,  the  general  Stouraciiu. 
His  eyes  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  cainciJence  af  clrcumstancea,  he  \vas 
murdered  in  the  **  Porphyni,"  the  iiame  of  the 
K|)artLnent  where  the  empre«»e«  were  nccuitomed 
to  be  confined^  and  where  he  wai  bom.  His 
unly  son^  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  tnu 
«ucceeded  by  hi*  raoiher  Jrene.  Con&taiitine  VI. 
was  the  kst  of  the  Juturijui  dynat^ty.  Zonaraa 
mid  Cedrenua  say,  that  he  fcurrived  hia  excanacar 
tiou  fur  a  cou&idenitbte  tirae ;  but  their  opinion 
aeeniB  to  bo  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  belieret 
it  to  be  correct.  (Theophon.  p.  382,  (kc,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedrvn.  p.  469,  ^c.^  cd.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  toL  ii.  p. 
93;  &c.,  ed,  PariH  j  Joel,  p.  173,  ed.  Paris  ;  Glv- 
c«*,  p.  2(15,  ed.  Pun*.  {  W.  P. ] ' 

CONSTANTrNrS  VIL  FLA'VIUS  POE- 
PHVRUGK'MTUS  (6  nop<f>v(Hiyivyirrct),  «n* 
l«ror  of  th<i  Ka*t,  a,  i>.  J)l  J — U5J).  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  I/to  VI.  Philosophui,  of  the 
M'lcodouian  djna^ty,  and  his  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
was  born  in  a,  \k  U\}5  ;  the  name  Jlop<pup<ifydvniros^ 
that  i^  ^  burn  in  the  purpkV  was  given  to  him 
because  he  was  bom  in  an  aportnieot  of  the  im- 
perial place  called  T^p^ufnx,  in  whieh  tlio  empreaiet 
iswaitc'd  their  conftneincnt.  The  luwwe  Porphyto- 
geiiitaa  it  ulso  given  to  Constantiiie  ^'I.,  but  it  is 
gencmlly  «Tnptoyed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
tlia«  HTtide^  Can«taatine  succeeded  his  father  in 
!)11,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  oT  his 
paternal  unclc^  Alexander,  who  was  alrt^ady  August 
tia,  governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarchy 
and  died  iu  the  following  year,  £^12.  After  hiH 
death  the  govemmeut  was  usurped  by  Romanus 
Lrca^ienus,  who  excluded  Conslantine  from  the 
adiainifitrution,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  honc>- 
lary  reire^it  in  the  iinperiid  pidace,  and  who  rult^d 
as  empcrof  till  91 -t,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
ejLiled  by  his  sons  Stephaiius  and  Coustantinje, 
both  Augustt,  and  tiho  expected  to  be  recognised 
aa  emperors,  [Rojia.vus  L»cAPBNrs.)  They 
were  deceived  ;  the  people  decbred  for  the  son  of 
Leo  I  Coni^tautine  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  etithusia&tic  population,  seized  upon  the 
usurpers,  baninhed  them,  and  ascended  the  throne^ 
Iu  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
bad  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  \  but  the  cnetgy  of  his  cbaraeter  was  sup- 
pRssted  ;  instead  of  men  be  knew  bookA»  and  when 
lie  io«ik  the  reins  of  government  into  his  bands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  retolti- 
tioii.  IJe  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  eniperar.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
iove  uf  ju  III  ice,  bb  sense  of  order^  bis  pasaion  for 
the  line  arts  and  litemturts  won  him  th«  aH^tions 
of  his  ttibjects.  His  good  nature  often  canaed  bini 
to  trust  without  diAcerument,  and  to  confer  the 
high  ofBces  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  basiness  and  theii 
maiter.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
Letter  ibnn  conid  have  been  expectttd.  In  a  bng 
Hud  bk»ody  v^'itr  ngtiinst  the  Arabs  in  S^na,  the 
(trv«k  arms  H'er«i  vki'juvu*  under  Leo  and  Nic^ 
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I  pKorus,  the  sons  of  B«i«iaa  Pbaoia  ^  tia  Qi» 
'  liaii  prin«e«  of  Iberia  recopiiaed  %km  HfraaH|'rf 
the  rm^x^mr ;  alliances  of  the  Omk^  «iik  ifa 
Petchenrpes  or  Patzinacitae  tu 
checked  both  the  Eusatans  and  ihi9 
their  hostile  designa  agamit  tbe  Mitfif*;  aad  CW^ 
stanline  had  iiie  aaiisfiutkm  wi  nmflaf  ia  lis 
pahioe  amliaaaadora  of  tba  kki^  «l  tk^fik^  mi 
Africa,  and  of  tha  Romas  oBfvnr  Oilw  ^Qmm. 
Luitpmnd,  the  einperar''s  axnbaaaadoi^  has  Mkaa 
most  intervtting  accouJil  of  bis  iniaaiioii  to  C«b^» 
tinople.  (AHMuie$  LuifprattJL)  One  cC  tha  m^ 
praiseworthy"  acts  of  Consiantiac  waa  t^  t 
to  their  lawful  proprifton  of 
during  rebellious,  ajid  held  by  tnbbffi  wmk  mmi^ 
len  without  any  titk>«,  or  imilcr  fiiiiJiAat  «it 
Conatautiiie's  end  waa  haatened  by  pssv^i  i^ 
ministered  to  hiiu  by  an  uugral^ol  tern,  tUaimm 
(his  successor),  in  crinsequence  «l  wtidh  l»  IN 
on  die  1 5th  of  November,  a*  Du  9S^  tlii  aA 
was  Heleim.  bv  wbom  hir  had  tha  abo^n^a 
son   V,  '     -bUjf 

Joai  oih«r  I 

((  ;  I  ogenstaa  liolila  a  li|^ 

in  literature.  Hi*  prodnrtiana  trm  am  feM 
work*  in  point  of  fit}  fr  aivl  thm^^bt,  IaI  iksy  I 
of  importnat  M]>\  '  :r^tM^m4wd 

him  our  knowb^':. 

to  a  (lew  vague  h-x ^,   lu  w- «u»c  attljr  MMpaiA 

woirks  himself,  but  cauied  othera  la  m  mmfmd 
or  compiled  by  the  ino^t  abl»  laaa  mtm§  lil 
subject*.     His  own  works  are — 

Bao^iAftou  Ttfii   doiJSl^<  >     ^  ,c  (lUli 

the  life  of  Q>u»ilius  |.  le  mamihAm'A 

Constantine  pDrphyru^«....,L^»,  «•  ^af£  •€  p 
portance  for  the  rvign  and  chaiseter  nf  i 
emperor,  although  it  containa  manir  ihjafii 
cannot  be  relied  upoo^  as  Ooifiaiillaa  wm  1 
crcduloQs,  and  enibellisbed  tii<p  tmfll  Ins 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity*       j-      •  j^ 

Alhstius  in  bis  lip^Aunat^  w  i 

Cologne,  1G53,    8m  j   tfie   t._,  *^  j 

sections  av  chapters.  2.  By  |>B»ladtoiaa,  i>  Ift 
^  Scriptores  post  Theophaoein,**  l^ttiat  IWwiij 
divided  into  101  tections  or  cKaptata  ;  v^aiit 
transhition  and  notes  of  the  e>dllar. 

IL  rifpl  rmw  et^arMT,  "^  Pii  ThilMtf  !■  "  (TV 
origin  and  sign  ideation  of  tlie  irofd  ^^m  aa  a  aiv 
name  for  ** province,**  i»  givan  In  I^WkdOm^ 
fiTANTmiJs  IV,)  ThiA  wofk  ii  ^MAtA  iMsH* 
books ;  the  tirst  treats  on  tba  EaafiMS  (SmMM  mI 
tiouthcm^or  Asiatic  tlienua,  and  tlw  aoeairfa 
the  Western  (VVti*  tern  and  Nortliatii)  or  BsPipMa 
thcniat^  Editiuiisi  1.  Tba  int  bas^  aifc  a 
Latin  tianalatkNi  aad  Dote^  faj  %^  ValB^a^ 
Lcydcot,  158a,  %fik  2.  Tb«  aeeaal  baok,  wm  a 
Latin  tmnslalioo  IJld  Odtaa  by  T.  Mawllafc  fl*^ 
UQO,  6vo*  Botli  tlMtt  aditiaia,  and  eaMs^apIv 
the  complete  work,  wef«  fifdblid  aad  iifiiidaii 
K>me  other  workj  of  OoQuaBniM^  bgr  Maaniam 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  S,  Tkm  mam  *m  IW  mask 
volume  of  "*  J.  Meunil  Opera^*^  adllad  hf  1^4 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  fiasidmr^  b  «ba  tof 
volume  of  his  **  Imperiam  Onisamlim^  aUb  »aaa 
and  a  corrected  versioi]  by  t^  ndAlaiL  IL  IW 
smite  in  the  tlurd  vobtmn  i»f  tlst  Bona  aliite'si 
the  works  of  CoTisUintitiit  Piiipby  fi^i^aa.  a  S^ 
vised  re|»rint  uf  th«  edtltoo  at  lliB^Hlai^  IM 
without  the  map  of  Ik  V\^  adJIid  1^  Iwib^ 
Ikkk<»r,  Bonn,  l»4a. 
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Ill,  **  De  Adnuoiitmndo  tinperio»"  vitbont  a 
cx»fn«pnDding  Orwk  title.     This  celebmted  work 
waa  written  by  tlie  icnpcrial  author  for  the  special 
patpow  of  Informmg   fait   ton   RomanuB  of  the 
political  itBte  of  the  empire,  it»  various  reftourcca, 
uut  tbe  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed m  it*  admin iRtratioHt  as  wfll  at  in  ilt  reiar 
tMkna  to  foreign  iiAtion*.    U  contains  abund£mc«  of 
lltitoncal,  seogniphicalf  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal &cti  of  gretA  itnportaoce,  and  without  it  oiir 
knowledge  of  the  timet  of  the  outhor  and   the 
nmtioni  which    were   either   hia    Bubjects   or   hia 
Beighbourt  woald  be  little  more  tluin  vaguenc^ft, 
ccror,  or  complete  darkne»».     The  work  ta  divided 
into    5S  chapleri,   preceded    by  a   dedication   to 
fPfTtkce  RomoDu^.      In  tlio  fir»t    13  cliapterB  the 
cutbor  giTef  an  account  of  the  a  Lute  of  bcvcfal  tm- 
tsoDft  vEicfa  lired  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube^ 
■udi    Ma  the    Petchcueguet   or   Pfil£inacitae^  the 
CImani,  the  BuIgAriana,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
mcttiu  the  Majarii  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
wpeieklly  the  Ruasiant,  who  were  then  the  most 
4mng«nmM  eiwmteft  of  Constantinople.      In   tbo 
I4tb  and  following  chapters  he  tpeaks  cf  Mnhotn- 
raed,  and  gives  a  ticw  of  the  ri&ing  power  of  tbti 
Afmba,  which  Icade  him  to  Spain  and  the  coiiqmest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Araba.    (cc. 
23  and  24.)     The  rebtions  of  the  Greeki  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Fnmki»h  kingdnms  are  related  in  cc 
7S  to  28.     la  the  eight  following  chaptert  (29  to 
86),  which  are  all  Fery  long,  be  dwell*  on  the 
bblorj  and  geography  of  those  porta  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  eentuneft  before  his  time  M'ere,  and 
are  j||^  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations  t\f^  Dal- 
■uitm,  Scfvia,  Crwalio^  &c.     In  c.37  and  folio wi tig 
be  rrtwma  to  the  Pauinncitae,  Chaiani,  luid  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scythia^ — a  moat  valuable  and  in- 
teretting  section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  beat 
(xnniaeniary  which  we  have  on  the  work  :  it  refer* 
likewiae  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  u  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  **  Cf>m' 
nectarii  Academiae  PctropoliiariFic/*     Afti?r  illu*- 
ding  that  subject,  Constantjnc  proceeds  to  ll>eria» 
,  and  aome  of  l\\v  adjacent  con  nine*  in 
Chapter  52  eonlxiins  tome  remarks  on  the 
k  of  the  Peloponnesut,  a  country  of  which 
I  aotbor  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
and  in  the  53rd  and  hi»t  chapter,  which  is 
of  consideFable  ten^tlu  he  give«  intereatin;;  infor- 
mation  respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Cherso- 
nitse,  and  other  adjacent  nation!).     The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  strnple,  but  the 
logtcai  order  of  the  ftuhjectn  is  in  some  in»tiince» 
broken.     K4itioni :    I  and  2.  By  Meurfius  1G1U« 
8tol  and  161 7,  fivo.,in  his  "  Opera  Const.  Porpli.," 
with  a  Latin  transhition.     3.  By  the  visne^  m  the 
•isth  volume  of"  Mcursii  Ope  ru,"  edited  by  Lami^ 
iu  which,  however,  only  the  tmnRlatlon  of  Meuffiiui 
ia  contained ,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
mora  perfect  lejtt  and   translatian  of  liondtiriaa. 
4,  By  Baudurias,  in  his  **  linprrium  CIrientide," 
Ibe  bni  edition,  partly  on  account  of  n  nuip  cif  the 
Atttern  einpiri  by  Gnillanme  de  L"  Isle,  which  bc- 
s  both  10  ibit  work  and  to  that  on  the  Thenina. 
f  added  a  new  translation  and  an  ex  leu- 
ntary.     Having  perused  better  MSS. 
^fe|^itcmtas,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  odd  the 
^^^Hlb  a  trnnshitioti  of  the  23rd  and  24  th  chup- 
^■^De  Iberta"*  and  "^  De  Htspantu''),  of  which 
I  bad  only  fmgineuti,  so  that  he  could  not 
&  By  IromaQUtil  Bekker,  Bonn, 
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1840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byiauitinea,  a 
reviwjd  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guitliiuinc  de  L*  Ule,  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cit*^  above  belooga  Ukewiw  to  tbit 
work. 

TV.  BtShiov  TatcriK^v,  rd^tr  wtpiix^v  riw  ircrd 
BdXatTraif  Kcd  fr}y  ^x<*M**'<^»'*  commonly  called 
*^  Tactica,^  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tiona :  1  and  2.  By  Meuriius,  in  **  Constantini 
Opera,'*  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  **  ^leursii 
Op<;ra,"  edited  by  Laini,  both  cited  above.  No.  I 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  haa  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffci,  who  ttanslated  a 
Cod*  Vtronensi*  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
itnntlnr,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roman  us  Lcca- 
pentu. 

i0ifwtf^  &.c^  Commonly  called  **  Stratcgica,**  an  in- 
teresting tre  itiAc  on  tlie  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
bj'  differtnt  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
siatlh  vol  mile  of  hijg  workH  edited  by  Lami^  with  a 
Latin  tmnalation  of  the  editor. 

VL  ^ExBfffis  rjj%  Eaffi\t^ht/  Ta{«»r,  "  Dc  Cere- 
nioniis  Aulac  Byzantinae.*^  This  work  is  divided 
in  to  three  sectiun«,  viz.  the  Arst  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  firiftt  book*  mid  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  cer(*moniei  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Coustantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treots  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperixd  camp*  and  when  the  emperor  seta 
QUI  from  hia  palace  for  the  purpose  of  lending  bia 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  bia 
capital :  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanui,  the  son  of 
Con&tantine.  The  firtt  book  is  divided  into  S7 
ch.ipter&,  the  appendix  into  lt>  sectiou^  or  heads, 
which  ai-e  not  nuniberrd,  and  the  second  book 
into  BG  chnpteri,  the  last  chapter  incomplete  ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapter! 
raorr,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yeU  Tha 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wi*ansome,  at  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  tubject  and 
the  character  of  the  onipcior,  who  dwells  witb 
delight  on  trifling  forms  and  u&agca  which 
scarcely  nnybody  but  a  mnitcr  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  i*  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  aboil ndfi  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  stmngs 
to  the  fJrei-k  language,  which  ore,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commcntatom.  It  ia  impossible  to 
n*ad  it  through  [.  but  if  u»ed  as  a  book  of  referenca 
it  answei-s  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
fnf  important  facta,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotea 
referring  to  the  lifis  of  former  em[>€ron.  Pvditions  : 
L  By  Leich  and  Ueifckc,  the  fint  volume  contain- 
ing thetirst  book  and  the  appeudii,  Leipiig,  1751, 
foL ;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
hook,  ibid.  17<i>4,  foL,  with  a  Latin  tranftUtion* 
an  U2(cei1ent  Commentiu-y  to  the  jlirst  book  hf 
Reifike,  and  Notes  and  a  **Couimeutatia  de  Vita 
et  UebuA  Ge»tis  Constantini"  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol.  L,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.,  ibii 
1830.  This  is  a  carefully  rvrised  reprint  of  tha 
editio  princeps  ;  it  contnimi  the  remaining  part  uf 
Uciake'n  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
s«^'ond  b(K>k),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin- 
cipal kwa  is»ued  by  Coustantine  (Novellae  Con- 
stitutiones)  have  been  pnhliihed  by  Leunclavioai 
in  his  **Jus  Graceo-Romanum,**  and  by  Labbe^ 
Paris,  1  UO(i,  8vo.  Constontine  wrote  besides  aeircnl 
atuoiier  treatises  on  religious  and  other  mattcii^ 
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Be§tdei  hii  own  writingn,  we  owe  to  Conttan- 
title's  lo%'t»  of  litcmliirc  tho  preftervutiun  of  mma 
worku  from  ili'slniction  or  oblivion,  and  the  comijila- 
tion  of  other*  at  hlft  order-  Siieh  otp  :  I.  **Collectanen 
et  ETcerpUi  llistorico-Politicji  et  MonJia,"  au  ex- 
ten  tire  compilation,  of  which  but  the  27  th  buott, 
Tl^l  T[fttff€neutf^  "  De  Ix^gationibuV'  ai^d  ^^'c  50th, 
ITepl  'Apmjr  m^  KoKiai,  **  De  Virtute  ct  Vitio/' 
have  been  preaerved.  A  further  acconnt  of  thit 
work  is  given  in  the  life  of  PHij^ntTs.  H.  Imria. 
rptnd^  "  L>e  Mediiina  V'elerinariV*  cnrnpiled  from 
the  works  nf  a  number  of  writer*,  a  li*t  of  whom 
II  ^ven  by  FnbriciuA ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
bonkA.  KdUiona :  1.  A  Latin  tmiijiktion  by  X 
RneUluft,  Pari*,  1  TiSO,  fol.  2.  The  Greek  text»  by 
Sinujn  Grynaeuis  BawT,  L537,  4to.  3.  By  Vaietiiin, 
togcthc^r  with  tlie  *^  Collectanea,"  &AU^  Pan*,  lt>34, 
4to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  wa»  published 
ftt  Vciiice,  1543^  8vo»f  and  a  French  one  at  Pari  a, 
J5G3,  4to.  1!L  rt^woviKo,  •*  De  Re  Raatica,** 
which  hi  gencndly  attributed  to  Bo&sus  CaSAtaous, 
[BAH^ttK  CAiiSiANtrs.]  Both  the  Ilippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  enlt-em  in  the 
middle  ngea  as  well  a§  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  iiRed  for  pmctie-al  purpafces^  ai  we  may 
H6  from  the  immerou»  edition  i  and  Iran  elation  s, 
e«peciidjy  of  the  OcoponioL  The  iir&t  eight  bookA 
of  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beaAtB, 
and  form  a  kind  of  doiuentic  veterinary  hand- 
bonk,  were  »epnrately  published  in  a  Latin  tmna- 
lation  by  Andrea*  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8to. 
An  ttaliati  transLition  of  the  complete  work  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1542;  French  oneA  at  Poitien, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557;  and  a  Oennau^  by  Michael 
11  err,  in  1551,  3rd  edttion,  edited  by  Ludwig 
lUbuii,  Strusftburg,  \5^*u  ^^o* 

The  Annais  of  Thenphanes  were  continued  by 
Coii»taJitinc*8  order  [THEorHANKsl,  and  he  also 
induced  Jo!M!phu»  Qenesius  to  w^rlte  hi«  AonaLi, 
which  contfiiu  the  p>eriod  frum  Leo  Armenua  to 
Ikuiliua  Mjicedo«  [Gsnk&iuk.]  An  account  of 
Constan tineas  lawi  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lko  PHiLf>HOPKus.  (Cedrtni.  pp.  G07,&c,C3J, 
Slc^  ed.  Paris  V  Leo  Ulaconuju  pp-  '187,  &c.,  507i 
&cif  cd.  Pari*  ;  Zonar,  vol,  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &c«,  1 92,  &c., 
ed«  Pari«;  Joel,  pp<  IDO,  Uil,  ed.  Patis;  Glyau, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed-  Pari«;  Hanckius,  /ic  Srrif4. 
BjminL  pp.461 — 178;  Ilamberger,  /' 
NacMrichteHi  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  68t>,  ^c* ;  i 
GVotrtJ.  vol.  viiL  p.  L^flcc. ;  Lcich,  Cbnimy  j*,  . .  ..  i  .,.. 
e/  Rfbm  GifMii  Const,  Porphyr.„  Leipzig,  1 74U,  4ta^ 
and  alfeo  in  bis  and  Rcieke's  edition  of  Conaian- 
tine*«  worki,  ai  well  aii  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
•* De  C4.rem,  Auko  Bvaint")  [ W,  P. j 

CONSTANTrNUS  VllL,  emperor  of  the 
Eaat,  reigned,  together  with  hi»  brother  Stcpluuius, 
after  the  depoftition  of  their  father,  Roinanui  Leca- 
penui,  bttt  wu  loon  omoficUed  ta  cede  the  tlironc 
to  the  lawfoJ  •overeign,  CoDatantine  Porijliyroge- 
nitu*.  (a,  DC  945.)     [Cokstantiwvs  VIL] 

CONSTANTrNUS  IX„  emperor  of  Uie  Ea»t, 
A.  D.  976 — 1028,  the  ion  of  the  emperor  Rom*- 
nui  11^  was  bom  in  a.  b*  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  liawl  IL,  in  t»7t> ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
port  iu  the  adminiKtmition  of  the  euipira.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  be  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  inbjects,  who  «uflered 
nraeh  from  the  Aiabiaiu  ditring  his  miserable  ad- 
miniAttation,  he  died  ihiM  yettrt  afterwards,  in 
1028.     Couitontme  IX.  wm  the  lost  of  the  Mace- 
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donian   dynasty.       Ills    sorffiinc   im  EaM 
Argvrui,  the  husboiid  <if  liu  4flillgll^  Zta,  «W 

he!.'  ■  '     ' 

t  *  ' 

1054.     11 
hii  |K*nk)ii  . 
vcmment  uf  tLc 
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Jje  E»rt,  A,  m  li<i* 

A^u  given  him  on  mmmi  4 
m  war.  ta  lOil  t^  |i. 
lirts  was  tn  Ihm  \maim^Xm 
Imperiid  sifters,  Zoe,  tlie  widow  ti,  ti»  ■U|np»  B» 
manufi  Argy rus^  and  afierw&nle  ol  Uk^ai4  IT.  tk 
Paphbgoniao,  and  Theodora,  m  •Binfltoc,  who  ««i 
pland  on  the  throne  by  tlio  inMhitants  vi  d*- 
stantinople,  after  they  hud  dtpuaod  the  m^mt 
Michuel  Y.  Calaphatea^  the  Mtopted  ■»  «l  &it 
The  two  suten  being  ifraid  «f  tkdr  foiite,  lb 
proposed  to  ComtantiM  MosooMdni  iM  Is 
idiould  marry  her;  itiid  M  alia  waa  faAmtiijmmi 
til  age^  being  then  upwurda  of  atCtjr, 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  hia  Ina 
Sdcreno,  with  hun  to  the  tmp«nal 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  tlis  faol 
ConttAntine  was  lalated  as  empemr^  aad  aidtaad 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sdenma*  0«8  liv 
the  acceation  of  CoiutaDtiney  Qeof^^iw  ManH^a 
brother  of  Sdeieua,  who  waa  nwiwusd  l«  hii 
victories  over  th«  Ambs  aad  who  iImi  Mi  As 
comniAnd  iu  luly.  raised  a  rebellkeu  At  thf  hmi 
of  ft  choacn  body  of  troops  Lie  croMed  Iha  Adtaas. 
landed  in  Epeirus,  ioiiwd  ui  waaaimMf  na^  d 
Bulgarians,  and  maimed  open  CasMwilMfk  ia 
aasacsin  deUvefed  the  eaa|iarar  inm  hm  ftfli: 
Maniaces  was  muidered  by  aa  aakaovm  kii  m 
the  midst  of  hia  camp.  ^ 

A  still  greater  danger  amiae  ia  1941  bmI  m 
invasion  of  the  Ruiaiasiii,  wbo  Ufeamd  att  ft 
powerful  fleet  in  the  BotpoffiUi  w£u«  ft  fand  lai 
penetrated  as  fur  at  Varna :  bat  dia  iifl  ais  ia 
persed  or  taken  in  a  Uoody 
Rusaimi  army  was  rooted  bj 

In  1047,  while  abeent  on 
the  Arabs,  Conatantine  reeeivvd  '•Irai  af 
rebel!  ion  having  broken  oat,  headed  \ff  twaiamt 
a  rdative  of  the  anpetrar,  wha  aMoaed  ika  ■pn' 
title,  and  hud  aJcge  to  runiliTitiiaiyla.  fit  ^ 
peror  hastened  to  uie  defenoa  of  Ida  cafil^  la^ 
the  forcea  of  iha  rebel  in  a  decavtw  battja,  all 
Tomicios,  having  fiiUen  into  the  hajids  ol  his  fV' 

I V,  was  blinded  and  ecnfiaad  to  a  ^sm^l* 
untine  woe  not  la 
....1.UJ,  the  rnseal  king  of 
who  tried  to  make  himaBlf  Jaiiapaftdaiit .  htt»^ 
able  to  take  the  field  agaunat  lk»  bM^  ^mk 
he  was  at  last  oompeUed  to  thfav  iSaMilf  ai  # 
feot  of  the  emperor  and  iiaphHa  hit  iiemtmef.  Ha 
crown  was  taken  from  bija,  hot  ba  vaaaifvidli 
enjoy  both  life  and  UbertY«  aad  tfasl  iha  ait  if 
his  days  in  Cappadoda,  whera  hta 
bad  given  him  extensive  estate*. 
meiiia  were  reunited  under  tha 
rity  of  the  Gweka. 

While  the  frt«otien  of  the 
tended  in  the  Eoat,  Thiaaa  ai 
dreadfully  from  an  htfaiaoii  of  tlto 
who  were  so  supenor  to   tha  Oaaa^  im 
qualities,  that  tHi  ive  ta«i|aaad  i 

provinces  whicii  \  .  iiharta  enljr 

but  for  the  timely  mUUcrmoa  nf  ijka 
body-guards,  composed  of  WafaniiMa  m  K' 
who  drove  tha  cMnj  hack  Iwyasd  tib 
and  compaUod  than  ta  beg  C»  paacak  (a.  n^  tiil) 
At  the  aarao  tima  th«  Koruiaus 
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■I  ItnlXt  irllCTO  they  fiwolly  succeeded  in  conqllC►^ 

ttja  iImi  dimiiniaiiR  of  the  Greek  rmp^njrft.     In 
Iblbwiiig  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
dk  tmmittd  in  the  complete  wparnUati  of  the 
ek  ftod  Roman  churcheR,  and  put  an  uitd  to 
t^  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.     Corkatan- 
~  1  not  live  to  see  tlie  conipletiou  '.<f  the  schiam, 
'in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
I  waa  ft  man  of  generous  chantcter,  who, 
nperor,  would  not  revenge  many  insults  he 
ieiv«d  while  he  «*as  but  an  otRcer  in  the 
He  maiiAged^  bowcTer,  the  financial  de- 
nt  in   an  un principled   manner,    spending 
I  upon  the  embelliahment  of  ConstaudncH 
and  other  lujcune&,  and    shewiug   himself  a 
er  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  mone^y, 
kaa,  for  economy's  sake,  he  paid  olF  his  Iberian 
tnvopa,  50,000  in  nnntber,  who  were  th«9  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  di&Uinded  than 
IIm  frontier  prtmnces  of   the  empire  were  inim- 
ditfd  by  Ambi  and  Petchcncguei^  so  that,  althou|(h 
Hi  auji^mented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  tlie 
Hlditiou  of  Iberia  and  Annenia,  he  coutribuU'd 
%ik1i  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Grrek  po%ver  under  his 
•neeeaaor.    The  auceessor  of  Conitantine  X.  was 
t  Theodora  owntioned  nboTe»     (Cedren> 
I  7A4,  Alc^  ed.  Paris ;    PseUui  in  Zonar.  roL  ii. 
247,  &c.  ed,  Paris;    Glyca«,  p.  319,  &c^  ed. 

i  J  Jotl,  p.  T  83,  &c,  ed.  Paris.)         [ W.P. J 

eONSTANTrNUS  XL  DUCAS  (i  Ao0*faf), 

of  the    East,    A.  D,   1059—1067,   wa* 

by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Conmcnua,  who 

1  in  105&,  as  his  succesior,  in  preference 

I  Ma  own  children,  because  be  th aught  him  to  be 

i  moHt  worthy  of  hts  auhjectA.     It  proved,  how- 

Ihat^  although  Coo^tantine  was  undoubtedly 

!  of  the  he«t  »ubj«4cts  of  Isaae,  he  still  was  not 

t  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.     Previously  to 

election,  Constantiiie  had  been  ven'  active  in 

biting  Michael   VL   Stratiotii'us  on  tbe  throne 

.  D.  1056),  but  he  dehcrted  him  in  the  follotviing 

ftjid  espused  the  party  of  IwiAC  Caumenus, 

Moeeidcd  in  seuttng  th*-  govenmicnt.   Thence 

^liif  MpuAahip  anise.      When  he  ascended  the 

liinm,  th»  people  expected  that  be  would  lake 

rigorottt  moaturef  against  thofc  swanm  of  harba- 

ciana  who  were  attadcing  the  empire  from  all  sides, 

^U  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expi*eta- 

^Bm  as  Coniit&ntitie  was  an  able  general     But  ho 

^■p*d  talking  quite  aa  much  uh  actioo,  and  instead 

^B  jBiparing  for  war,  he  addrcMed  the  penplc  in  a 

Hu  dabociite  speech  on  tlie  duties  of  an  emperor 

'lader  the  eirtumstances  of  the  tiuies.     Su  fund 

l»«i  he  of  sp««echca,  that  he  said  he  preferred  tlje 

erpwn  of  ektquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 

we  feel  wire  whether  he  reidly  meant  w)  or  not,  for 

'    "    '     t  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.    Having 

\  hit  artny  from  motive*  of  ccon^  my,  he  mw 

\  luddeuly  tnraded  (in  J0f;4)  by  a  ho*t, 

biy  lite  whole  UAtion,'af  the  Uics,  for  they 

t  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.    While 

gtaji^d  Thmce  and  Macedonia,  the  Uanga* 

k  croattrd  the  IMnube  and  aeiaed  Belgrade,  the 

key  of  tlu.  ,.ii,r,,rn      FArr.it.f.t|.1y  for  tlio  Gicekjs, 

the  pi. I-  .ps  of  thoiu  barba- 

ixans,  ^  •  ]  their  nuraben  that 

^^y  hoAU-tii'd  back  lo  ihtiir   steppes  beyond  tlte 

Hbuube.    IhiHng  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljiiks 

^nde  aubilar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 

'i,  and  the  Nomuuis  obtained  poit&easion  of  the 

of  the  emperor  "a  domiuious  iu  Italy.     Bari, 
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the  Ccipital  of  thi-m,  wns  taken  shortly  before  the 
dcitth  of  the  cmperur,  which   happened  in   a.  ii, 
]0()7.      Constantiiie    had    many  good   qualittia, 
though   they  were   ovcrwhadowed  by  petty  and 
stmnge  passions.     I^ove  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  ini mediately  on  his  accetaion  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  aa  he 
was  to  follow  bi»  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  hi«  love  of  war  bad 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  anoy  abandoned  the  profesAiou  of  anns,  and 
became   adTocates  for   the   purpose   of  rising   to 
hononrs  and  making  their  fortunes.     Constanti 
confeiTcd  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  i 
Michael,  Andmnicus,  and  Conslantine,  who  wei#J 
all  under  age,  and  xivham  he  destined  to  cnccee^j 
him  ajtd  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  0^4 
his  widow  Eudoxia*     But  she  waa^  miable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  llomauus  Diogenei  . 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  thii(| 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  eiupomiTf,  I 
must  be  couiiiderud  as  the  reitl  successor  of  Gonivr 
stantine  XI.     (ScylitEe^s,  p.  BU1»  &c.,  ed,  Paria  ^ 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  vd.  iL  jl  27*2,  &c.,  ed.  Parii|i 
Glyciw,  p.  324,  &c^  ed.  Paris ;  Niccphonis  Brj-enn, 
p.  ID,  &c^ed.  Pari*,)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTrNUS  XII.  DUCAS,  empcrof 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding^ 
succeeded  his  &tber  CoBAtantine  XI.  in  1067,  t<>* 
getlier  with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Androniciu^ 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eiidoxia,  whe 
married  Roman U4  MI.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
onif>eror.  After  the  capture  of  Roman  us  by  thi 
Turks  in  1071,  Constintine  mid  his  brother*  i 
prochiimcd  emperon,  but  Michael,  ihe  eldeat,  waa^l 
the  rwd  ruler.  Cons  tan  tine  was  confined  in  m 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  HI.  liotit- 
uiates  about  1073.  Ilia  final  fate  la  not  wuU 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  tame  year  in  coor 
sequence  of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  kte  as  1082,  in  a  bottle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Gaiscard.  Anna 
Comncna  cail^  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  PaHs)« 

[MiCHAKL  VII.  ;   BoMANirS  111.]  (  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTrNUS  XII L  PALAED'LOGUS^ 
anmamiKl;  DRAGASES  (<}  n<xSai6\oyos  6  ApoTtf- 
tfriJi),  the  List  emperor  of  the  East,  a.d.  1448-N53|,  ] 
wa&  the  fourth  son  «f  the  em|ierur  Mainiel  II.  Pa- 
lucnlngus.  He  was  bom  in  a.  a  1 354,  and  obtained* 
the  llinJDe  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brr>ther,  ih^. 
cmporor  John  VIL,  in  1448.  He  fii^t  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Toceoii 
n  lord  in  the  Peloponne^uf,  and,  afler  her  dcath« 
Cutharimi,  daughter  of  Notaras  Palaeologus  Cat0-  1 
]uaIu»,  prince  of  Lesboa,  by  neither  of  whom  hs 
left  isAue. 

Previrni^-ly  to  hia  accession,   Cnnstanilne   win 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byicajitinc 
empire  in  the  Chcrsonnefius  Taurica,  and  during, 
the  iiMgn  of  his  bnjther  John  he  was  inreoted  witE>  ] 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  princijaitit^,  j 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which   he  bravely  defended 
againat  the  Ttirka.     After  the  death  of  John,  tho 
throne   wai  cbiimed   by  his    surviving  bmthert|>,  J 
Demetriiu,  the  etde«t,  Coitfttantine,  and  Thanuu*^, 
A  strong  party  having  dedarod  for  Constantine^  j 
this  prince,  who  waa  still  In  il     "  ' 
acce|»ted  the  crown  after  lang  hi*^  t-  ^W|j 

that  he  bad  but  few  chance*  of  dt: .r-:— •  J 
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the  oTenvhelfiiing  power  of  the  Turkic  who  had 
graduallj  reduced  the  Bviantinc  empire  to  the 
city  of  Cofiiwntinople  and  a  few  maritime  places 
and  i«l»ndA  in  Greece,  In  hit  cnibarnu»mcnt  he 
sonr  Phmnzn^  the  liit.tonaii,  to  the  court  of  loltttn 
Mumd  li.,  decbrinjf  thut  ho  would  not  cxerdaa 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
htiti|  unle«8  the  aultiui  would  give  him  hti  pernitA* 
tiun.  Milnid  having  received  the  ambatiador 
favoumbly,  and  given  hi»  consent,  Co»8tantin« 
embiirked  on  board  a  Jiquadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  al  Confitaiittiiopliv  He  nmde  peace 
with  hit  brother*  by  giving  them  hit  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  hit 
reign  was  quiet;  but  sultiin  MiJmd  died  in  1450» 
and  his  »ou  and  successor,  th^  anibitiou«  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  far  frona  Ehening  tljo  tame  teiiti- 
tnenta  tovrordi  Conttantine  as  hiu  lather.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  agaiuat  the 
Turkiih  emir  of  Canunania,  wha  made  such  a  dca- 
|k?rate  resistance,  that  the  councillor!  of  Confitan- 
tinc  thought  this  to  be  a  iavoitmble  opportuuity 
for  making  their  raaiter  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  iht;  sultan^  They  threatened  to  assi<kt 
prince  Urkhan  (the  elde&t  brother  of  Mohammed  ?  J, 
who  li^^ed  at  Constautinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish Ihrona^  to  miso  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
eonbevt  with  Mohammed.  Ambasftadors  baring 
been  sent  to  the  stUtan  to  infonu  him  of  the  di»po- 
dtionB  of  the  Greek  court,  the  vixir  Khalil  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  premimp- 
tuous  conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  mid  ccmcludcd 
with  the  words,  **  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  aa 
siiltan«  you  may  do  so;  you  mny  call  the  lluuga- 
riani  for  aasi^tance^  you  may  trj-  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  havo  taken  from  yon; 
but  knew  ye  that  you  will  tUDceed  in  nothings  and 
thiU  inalead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  ptty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  maaler  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done,"  (Ducas,  p.  132. J  Smh  after wmrds  Mo- 
hammed made  pri  pEirations  for  a  &iege  of  Coiistan-^ 
tinopks  having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  ho  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  wai  blockadi^  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultanV  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adriaiiople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria^  Anchialos,  Bj'^on, 
and  ather  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  Gth  of  April,  14.')^)^  Mohammed  ap* 
penred  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
nead  ©f  an  army  of  2.58,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  piecen  of  large  site,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  I'iUO  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Oreeki  and  Dumcrons  Venetiiu^ 
Genoese,  and  other  Fraokiah  aiucilifmea  or  rolun- 
tecrs ;  and  the  Chriaiiaa  naT/  waa  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  rn  the  conftruction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Frank i^h  miuines. 

Onr  limits  do  nat  allow  ns  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  nnmerou»  works,  iti  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  leia  truth  or 
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beautj%  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Bm 
du  Das  Empin?,**  continued  ^  Am 
llanmter.  **  Gftchichte  de*  T 
The  conteit  k«tcd  front  tJbt  Cth  «C  A|nl  tl  im 
29thof  M,»y,  14.^.^:  r — '"^  ^^  ^tmM  m 
inue.     int  that   dny  i  ;<fvrcf  iWlks 

fell  on  the  wall  of  h 
partly  pLoKKw  ^  f^i',  lir  cficii  uut  ill  ( 
the  Turks  atormiHl  tiie  wall  atul  hr  wit  imtkm 
by  his  guards.  Surruunded  by  •  dowd  «l  Jb» 
saries,  and  for^seciu^  hu  fate^,  be  eM  o«l  a^^ 
*  la  there  no  Chri^iiaii  who  will  cat  «tf  ajMlT 
lie  had  nareely  ntt/Trd  iheait  WMd^H'ltflwi 
struck  by  tt^o  Turks  at  Ofi«%  ittd  u|inl  m 
known  to  them  on  a  henp  of  alain.  His  ht^wm 
alter  wards  dtseovefed*  and  wh«n  MntMnaat  IM 
in  undisputed  posaetwion  of  ike  cit|'«  lie  «fil««A  Hi 
head  to  be  cot  off^  and  hiMl  U  ttaHad  on  At  |a>|l97 
cahunn  on  the  place  chilled  Anrtiit-^«m.  It  vm 
nfterwiu^ls  sent  at  a  trophy  dpi  tovu 

it]  Turki«b  Asia.     One  oftl  *  Ml^^ 

tor  wojt  the  coitaecmtiuti  of  the  dmixii  u(  8t  SofAii 
as  a  moaque,  and  Jkrohantuted  waa  the  ftnt  Mmkm 
w  ho  prayed  there  etandifig  <mi  ihm  ditf.  ll  • 
i<i\d  that  he  entecvd  tlutl  ckaMh  on  llamfciat^lM 
til  is  u  an  idle  atoiy  inivnitcdi  by  Beal&  III 
alighted  from  bis  horse  at  tbe  pnndpal  p^wt 
tercd  the  diurcih  with  riaible  icepcci  tml  alli^ 
tiuu,  and  was  so  ^  from  eonimitliqf  tuf  fn^^ 
lion,  that  he  killed  with   him  owm  hna  a  Tflfc 


•  A  Dacian  {Ao()  according  to  Chalcondyba, 
a&d  «  Hungnrijui  according  to  Duca«.  Gibbon 
(xii.j».  197,  cd.  181/0  «y».  •**  Dq**^  or  llungar 
mm,"— either  a  mistake  or  a  typogniphtcal  error. 


whom   he  diseovervd   breiddii^  ttp 
marbles  of  the  paremetit. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  wa<  a 
the  greatest  im^iortance  to  tlir  Soltsftik 
upwards  of  one  thousand  jeara  ihal  <ity  had  li* 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  1^  Ml^ 
Acred  teat  of  both  the  aopreuMi  liiaa|vil  fli 
spiritual  pwer«  and  being  ma*tfc»  of  Caolflb* 
nople,  the  Sultans  at  once  were  eaii«4cf^  at  lis 
heirm  of  the  Homan  empeixura.  UotS  thm  ikt 
obedienoe  paid  to  them  was  but  ewliniUaiia  l»  fc 
sword  of  a  conqueror:  it  wna  nov  both  tm  mi 
habit,  and  the  u  :     [»ieailab  ttfkmnm^ 

quired  the  strenk  ^^*T  ^""J-    WttiP 

^iLl  of  Con»tanti:i  ,.  .  . x,Mem  tfnaii  mm  ^ 

East;  but  the  Masei  ftjiag  tkm  ike  B^pm 
found  a  more  genial  homo  oo  the  laa^  «l  tie  A*i 
and  the  Tiber.  Almost  four  ceotiirin  ham  '■bopi 
since  the  lint  Mohaousedan  prayer  wti  tftam  li 
St.  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  |iosrir  u4  ffttt  ti  tm 
Sultans  have  been  tuiable  to  root  ««t  m  tl»  si^i 
of  the  Greeki  the  reroejabf^nee  of  tliMf  fMl  §m^ 
dcur,  and  at  the  prearut  tnoinrnt  Uit  i 
the  Torkiah  power  in  CoitsiAnttno^  ia  1 
biible  than  the  revival  of  a  new  Onok  i 
{ Phmnftea,  Ub.  iii^  ike. ;  Diiciu,  c  iH«  4fr  i  i 
condyles,  lib,  vil*  ^c. ;  Leoaudua  Ci^niiC J 
Constant .  tA  Turc  ejfHtfina^m^  iM  «L,  ! 
1544,  4  to,,  a  small  Ina  t^iirioui  WOCIe,  Vfl 
months  after  the  '  intinopk.)    {W.T.J 

CONSTANTl  iOVOLrix,liia0^ 

FotrrA,  OKoauii  >^  j 

CONSTANTrNUS,  oT  A.xT«uai»  aki  ^bl 
Constantius,   waa   a   preftbytpr  vt  tW 
tan   church  of  Antioch,   lived   abmgt  A 
and  was  destined   to   iucop«d    biab<^ 
PorphjTins  however,  who  wudted  fe9 
see,    intrigued  at  the  cxnut  of   C«a 
and  ftucoeeded  in   obtaimfig  «a   ot4m  It^m 
emperor  Aixudius  for  tbo  buiifcanl  cf 
stantine.    With  the  aid  of  tmm  fiiad&  Cm 
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fliie  csEaiped  to  Cyprai,  wh«fv  he  w«Tni  to  hare 
i«BiiUfied  daring  th«  re«t  of  hb  lift*.  He  turvived 
8l  ChfTiOAtoin,  who  di«d  in  a,  &.  407.  Con&tan- 
iitte  «diied  the  Coromcntiiry  of  St.  C'liryfcosiom  on 
ths  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  conMfling  of  thirty- 
Hu  Domllieft,  Bimof^ed  by  the  editon  Among  the 
fipbllet  of  Sl  ChryKwtom*  two,  viz.  Ep.  221  luid 
^3fi^  M^  •ddr«t«ed  to  Con«taiitin«',  who  ■■  pcrhap» 
ibe  Wlibor  of  two  other  Epiallci  commarktv  attri- 
ited  to  St,  Chrviottom,  via,  Kp.  237  aiid  2'Mi. 
:iiire.  //«<.  /.I/,  i'i.  p.  135,  ad  mi.  HH.)  [\V.  l\] 
CONSTAN  rrNUS  CFypllALAS  (K.-i'trrai'- 
'Ot  6  Kf^toAit).  wa»  the  corapiler  of  tlio  moiit 
iportiiot  of  the  Greek  Autho}o|{iL<8^  the  one  which 
knowD  bj  the  oanie  of  the  Palatinu  Aulhology. 
V  penonai  history  it  entirely  unknown ,  but  in 
probability  hit  Anthology  waa  eoni[>Of«d  at  the 
inning  of  the  tenth  eetiturj'^  of  our  em.  All 
lunt  of  th*»  literary  hi  ♦lory  of  the  Greek  An  tho- 
le^ it  prtn  under  Plakudis.  [P. S.] 
CONSTANTrNUS,  diaconub  and  chartophy- 
at  the  loetfopoUtati  cimreh  of  CotiAtantinople, 
**  Onitlo  encomiuAtica  in  Onmea  Sancto* 
Cym,*"  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
council  of  Nicaea  in  **  Acta  Patrum/*  Ho 
before  the  tnghih  century.  {Cave,  //w/.  Lit. 
D.  p.  10;  Fubric.  IfitU,  (imec,  x,  p.  2m,  xL 
270,  lii.  p,239.)  (W;  P.] 
CONvr  ANTPN  US    HARMKNOPULUS- 

CONSTANTrNUS,  a  jurist*  a  contcmpjimry 
Jastioian.     In   a.  d.  528,  be  wa&  one  of  the 

mraiasumen  appoialed  to  fonn  the  first  code. 
U«  WM  tbea,  and  in  a.  i>*  52ii,  whm  the  lirstcode 
Via  ooafirmed,  mentioned  by  Jualininn  with  se- 
veral otRcittl  title-3  :  yir  illu4tri»,  comes  MicriLrum 
largitionum  inter  ngeiues,  et  maginlfr  WLritiii  lilhcl- 
tonim  et  saerarnnj  cojcmilionuni."    (Coiiit    I/ucc 

is.) 

A  penon  of  the  vme  namei  who  is  descf  ibed  as 
■D  adtocato  at  Conttaittiiicple,  without  any  of 
llwae  offlcud  titles  was  one  of  the  coinmisbion(.'rs 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  k,  t).  53U  (Const. 
7'nniiu  %  9)«  and  wajs  also  one  of  the  cammitsianera 
Ap{Kiinted  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
whieii  oowr  fbniM  pari  of  the  Corpus  .Juris.  (ConiL 

In  tba  oolloetion  of  Edicta  Praefectoruni  Pme- 
torio,  first  puMtnliod  by  Zacbariae  (AnecdottL,  Lips, 
]'i4^i)  from  a  Iknlleian  nianascripL,  ore  three  edicts 
of  Cnn«tantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  thiA  col- 
lect!'^n  lj*»lnng  to  the  time  of  Anast'isius,  Justin, 
mad  Juittinian.  (a.  d.  491-56.'}.}  Zach^iriue  thiiikii 
Ihni  tbe  author  of  thc»c  three  edicts  wuh  the  Coo- 
fiUktiuus  who  was  prd^'f.  praeL  of  the  Ma)«t  under 
^aaalasius,  as  appears  fnim  C<.>d.  %  tit  48.  s«  5, 
«fi4  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  s.  22,  and  that  bis  full  name 
Haa  Aaper  Alypius  C^nstantinus.  (p.  2^10,  nn.  ID, 
20.)  [J.T.G) 

*  MV^iTANTPNUS  LieilUDES  or  LICU- 
I'  vi^fetianus^    Iteciime    potriarch  of  Con- 

st itKrut  A.  IK  \i)^tlh  and  died  in   106tii. 

Wo  ha*«f  two  Decreta  SyntwlaliJi  of  him,  on  •*Cri* 
■iiuj  Siavea,**  and  on  *"  Phenu  being  arrested  for 
Jlmlar,^  which  are  couijiitied  v^-ith  a  Latin  ttana- 
ID  LeoncLt  v  i  u  s^  Jm  t*  ruceo-  fttMummm,  (Ga  re, 
f^.  I  p.  613,  ad  an.  105H.)  [ W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  MAN  ASSES.  [Ua- 
1 
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CON'STANTI'NUS  MELlTENIOTA^archi* 
diacunut,  lived  about  1276,  patronised  the  union 
of  the  OrtH'k  and  Lolin  Churches,  died  in  exile  tn 
ftithynioi  and  urole  two  treutisea  **De  Ecclesiattica 
Unione  Ijatinanim  et  Graeconim,^*  and  **  De  Pro- 
cesnione  Spirit  Us  Sancti,'*  both,  in  the  Greek  teit 
with  a  f^tjo  truniiliiiioiif  cont^iined  in  l^eo  Anntios, 
**  Oraecia  Orlhodoxa."  (Cave,  Hint.  Lit.  i.  |i.  7311|; 
Fnlmc.  Bibt,  t/raer.  xi.  p-  272,  307.)     [ W.  P.J 

CONSTANTrNUS. lianiamed  NICAECS  from 
the  place  of  bis  ahode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
h  usmdly  di»siguated  in  the  Basilica,  was  aGraeeo- 
llomnn  juriftt.  {BasiL  iii.  p.  372.)  Ho  was  poste^ 
rior  to  Garidas,  who  tlouHshed  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christjan  aera,  for  in 
Basilii^  ii.  pp.  633,  054,  he  cites  the  ^Taixslor  of 
Gnridaa  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Norelk 
of  Justinian  (Hat.  iii.  p»  113).,  and  upon  the  bookt 
of  the  Basilica.  {Ba*.  ii.  p.  <}51,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic 
Comoenus  {FraencA.  Mj/iit^,  p.  371)  cit>-s  his  ex- 
position of  the  KoveHs.  In  lias,  lii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephauus  as  his  teacher  (J  8i8di<ritaAoi 
i4m«^k  2r4payos) ;  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
liave  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephauius,  who  was  a 
cof^tempomry  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
iiii^ht  call  Coke  his  master,  lieis,  howerer  {mi 
T/tttjjtk  pw  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  be 
referred  to  an  Antoniu»  Stepbaiius^  judge  and  mor 
gihtrate,  who  is  said  by  Nia  ComncTma  (Pn]>iido- 
|xjli  ►  {Proenoi^  A/y.t/a</.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecloga  of  Leo;  but  U.  P..  Heimbach 
{An^^doiit^  i.  p.  221}  has  in  this  caw  clearly  ex* 
posed  the  fabrication  of  Comnenns.  In  the  B«^hotia 
of  Conslaiitinus  Nicaeus  appended  U*  the  Bastttca 
are  ciliitionsof  Cynllus,  Stephaiius^  and  TIjalelaeui 
(iii.  p.  ]4i)f  of  Jotmnes  Namophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagree*  { ii*  p*  54!J),  of  the  Instimiet  (iii«  p, 
616),  of  the  Digeii  (iii,  p.  275,  it.  p.  650),  of  the 
No  veils  of  Leu  (iii.  p.  lliG),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  G15,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240), 
(Itciz,  W  Tltfo/J^,  p.  1238;  Auemani,  Ittftt,  Jur, 
OrienU  it  c  20,  p.  404  ;  Pohl,  ad  Suaiv*,  Notii» 
BiifU,  p»  134,  n*  (<r)j    Heimbach,  d«  liasU,  Oriff, 

p.  75.)  [J.  T.  aj 

CONSTANTPNUS  RHO'DIUS  (K-i^ffra*^ 
rrrox  6  "Po^jlof ),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (.facoha,  Parafip.  e  CW.  f  oA 
201— 20;i,  xiii.  pp.  73B— 740),  the  firal  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evideiice, 
during  the  joint  rei^  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  A.  i>.  00(3  and  DIL 
H^iske  suppoiied  him  to  be  the  lUfii^  jjen^oti  aa 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  (CoNSTANTtNiis  CaPUAtAft.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantino  himself  is  barUiroaa  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacoba,  Attthd,  Grarc,  xiii.  pp*  874, 
075  ;    Fabric  Bi&i.  f/nwr.  iy  469.)         [P.  SvJ 

CONSTANTPNUS  SPCULUS  {Kwy^rrayt^ 
vo$  «  ZtJccAoi),  h  the  author  of  nJi  epijurnun  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  rhair  (SptSi'Li;)  fruin  which 
he  ta^ig^ht,  which  in  followed  iti  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanes.  (Jacobs  PatuUfK  a 
C<fd.  VuL  191),  200,  xiii.  pp.  737.  731J.)  Sine*] 
each  poet*s  name  has  the  title  tiOttatfUu  added  (A  ] 
It,  it  would  appejir  that  they  »ere  both  dead 
fore  the  time  when  the  Palatine  Antholoffv  wna  { 
compiled,  that  is,  the  begt  *  "^     •     ^ 

tury.    From  the  iuhject  1 

emgnm   it  is  ififermL,   tli  . 
rhetorician    or   pbiJusopher.      Therv  ts  eatal 
MS.  an  anacreontk  poem  by  Co4aalatitiii«,  a  pliib 


m 
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ioiphor  of  Sicily.  {K^vcrrawrtvov  ^tXotri4*ov  rov 
XmtKoQ ;  Lanibec.  BiAi.  Chesar.  L,  V,  C^xJ.  333, 
p.  295 ;  JAcolUf  AitihoL  Grace,  xiii.  p.  874 ;  Fa- 
bric.  mhL  Oraee.  it.  469.)  [P*  S,] 

CONSTA'NTIUS  L  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
mUS,  »ujTuinu!d  CHLORUS  (J  XXw^f),  "the 
Pido,*^  Raman  ciriperar,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  fiilher 
of  CanAtaiitine  the  Great,  waa  the  ton  of  one  En- 
tropius  of  a  noble  Dardaniou  fiunilj,  and  Clandia, 
the  dfiughier  of  Criftpiis,  who  was  the  (rourtger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperon  Ckudiot  1 1,  and  Quindlius, 
He  was  probably  born  in  *250>  Di»tingiuihod 
bj  ability,  ralour^  and  virtue,  Constantiut  became 
governor  of  Dalmatia  during  th«  reiign  of  ibe  em- 
peror Cants,  who,  diiguited  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  bit  ton  Carinas,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  a«  hift  MiceeMor  the  more  worthy  ConRtan- 
tiiw.  Death  prerentfid  Camt  from  carrying  tliat 
pbu  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Con«tantiiia 
was  left  to  the  emperon  Diocletian  and  Moximian, 
wbtt  bftd  experienci'd  that  the  government  of  the 
iramenae  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hoe- 
tile  contact  vrHth  so  many  barbariaiiat  waa  a  bmden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  gn- 
perora,  however  distinj^uished  they  were*  They 
conseqnently  reaolvod  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Cac«ar,  and  their  choice  fell  apon  Con- 
atantiuii,  who  waa  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Oaleritia,  who  waa  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Cmmuv  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wivea^ 
and  Oaleriua  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  ConBtontiui  received  the  hand 
of  Theodum,  the  daughter  of  the  wife'  of  Maxirnian. 
Their  appointment  aa  Caciars  took  place  at  Nico- 
inedeia  on  the  let  of  March,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  waa  distributed  among  the 
four  princea  in  the  fullowiug  manner :  Conatantiua 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alpa,  that 
ia,  (hm\  Britain,  and  Spnin(?);  Galeriua  received 
both  the  niyriae  and  Aloetia,  an  cstenaive  Inict 
eooipriaing  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  G«iv 
tsan^  to  mount  Athos  and  the  ahorea  of  the  Aitln- 
pebgn,  and  from  the  Adriutic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  EgypU  and  all  the  Asiatic  provincea 
were  nterved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
fitit  and  most  important  buaineaa  of  Con$tantiu§ 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Carausiuft  had  aucceeded  in  making  himaelF  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [CARAUHtUf).]  After  the  murder  of  Camu- 
aius  by  Allectua  in  2dS,  thia  officer  seized  the 
gi»veninient;  but  Britain  waa  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  years  [ALLErrusJ,  atid 
Conatantiua  eatablihhed  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemauui  invaded  Gaid.  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  21ftJ,  between  them 
and  Con^tantiud  at  Lingones,  in  Lugduncnais 
Prima,  now  I^angres ;  the  Romans  were  nearly 
tftuied,  when  Conatantiua  re*t«>rtd  the  battle,  de- 
foaliK]  the  enemy,  aud  killed  eittuT  ti(J,OI>0  or  *imin 
barhariatia.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Viu- 
doni^aa,  nnw  Windish,  in  Switzerland  i  there  are 
dniibta  with  regard  to  thia  battle.  After  the 
abdieaiion  of  Diocletian  and  Maximiaoi  lu  305, 
Consyuiliua  and  Galenas  aaaomed  the  title  and 
dfgnttT  of  Auguati,  and  ruled  as  co-empernrs. 
Coii9taniiuB  died  fifteen  months  aftenvardo  (25th 
«f  July,  306)  at  Bborucnm,  now  York,  on  nn  erpedi- 
tioi^lgainBt  the  Picla,  in  which  he  wm  accompanied 
by  his  ton  Coastaniine,  whom  he  bod  by  hia  hni 
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wife,  Helena,  whom  be  had  J 

ConstJuitine,  afterwarda  ib«  C^Hl,^ 

in  hia  ahare  of  the  | 

00.9  of  the  moaft 

later  Romans,  and  it  ia  tt»  W 

know  ao  little  about  him.     Hii  wimmimatim4 

hia  provincea  procured  Ida  maH  kMnr*  Iv^la 

took  the  moiat  lively  b]t«c««t  m  tli«  wtJIkm  ti  As 

people,  and  waa  so  iar  from  imimtlnf  tbe  nfMl* 

of  other  governor!.,  tk^  ho  was  not  99m  fimidi 

with  such  things  as  aiw  iMotamty  to  msa  if  !■ 

ratik,  though  a  vulgar  appelbatioii  eaJla  llMm  hm 

riea.     In  hia  abatinaoea  fivoi  laasfiM  la  ■«% 

however,  to  have  shawB  mom  lAeMllflL    fh 

Pagans  piaiaed  him    far  Ida  lraMHll;f.  mi  fls 

Chrisljans    for   hia    imfiafliidllf  md   irfaMMb 

Theophonca  calla  him  XinyfiawJ^iiff,  m  ftlMirf 

Christian  principles     f  I  is  e«nido«l  dttrim  Ai  |» 

aocution  of  the  Christ  iai»  by  Dis«M«i  W  mj 

hmnatie.     It  is  not  known  whecicv  ke  1 

surname  of  Chlorua,  or  the  I^««  vbicb  h  \ 

to  him  only  bv  later  Byaaatioe 

(vol.  ii.  p.  fnCnotel  ed.  1815)  1 

remarkable  degree  of  palencaa 

with  the  rvUtr  mentioned   in  flia  P^mt^gmtifi. 

ID).     Besides  his  son  and  aoeefaaaf;  C 

Conatantiua  hod   by  kia  Mcofid   vifc, 

thrive  sooa  and  thrpe  daii|{|ktfln»  wba  aasi 

in   the  grnealogif'    • -^ '-   ^.-.».r^^   la  ^  H  i| 
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Cut*.  39,  &c..  A/  I,  T,  it&%  1W 

phan.  pp.  4-^,  od.  PAnn^  /'uMn^j^rsr..  fl^ltf*  kJ^ 
vi.  4,  6 ;  Ettseb.  Vii,  OmuL  u  1:^21 »  Tnk  f^ 
lio,  Chmiim,  3.  1."$;  A»L  Spart.  Ad,  Firav  i? 
Vopiscua,  Chrinm,  16,  17.  A urwiiamm^  44^  ii^l^ 
22;  Amm*  Marc  xiz.  3,}  [W.  1*4 


COXH  or  COHSfTANTtVa  I. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  !!.»  FLAVIUS  JXTLXm, 
Roman  emperorf  a.  d.  BSZ^-^iGl,  vbsaa  mms  il 
aometimea  wHuen  FUvini  Chmdiua  T 
Flarioa  Valcrins  Constantim, 
Constantias.  He  was  the  third  ami  eif  1 
the  Great,  and  the  "eeond  wdom  ba  bad  I17  bis*- 
cond  wife,  F  ^  (vn  bom  at  ^inuiamlaPl^ 

nonia  on  t)  juat,  a.  d.  317,  Ia  ibssa^ 

sulate  of  U,.,a,., ^na  and  "luillmhi  Ib^ 

He  was  educated  with  and  fe<wifpd  tba  MMt«r 

fnl  edut^tion  as  Ins  brothers,  < 

stana,  waa  leaa  pro5ei«iit  io  1 

line  arts,  but  surpassed  ihem  in 

military  exerciarc      Ua   waa 

3-2(^  or  perha|M  ai  aatij  aa  824,  and  wm  tm^^V^ 

by  his  iather  in  th«  idniiiiatimtian  af  1^  sariM 

provinces.     At  the  death  «f 

Conatantiua  wa*  in  Asia,   ao^ 

tened  to  Constantiii<»ple,  where  iba 

already  dechuvd  that  i»one  should 

sona  of  Constantine,  txtiudimg  lb«a  Ibe 

of  the  late  eiufierur,  Dalma  * 

from  the  goTenin>ent  of  iboie  fpanriosB  witfdb  lal 

been  aadgned  la  them  by  OoaaiMMiHh  wha  lal 

pkiced  Dfimalius  over  Oree<««  2 


CONSTANTIUS. 
maJt  port  of  lUyricum,  and  llnnniktriaiiui  ovtr 
Pimiuft,  Cappndocku  and  Annenia  Minor,  with 
Caeiarein  u  die  capital  This  decUiratiiin  of  thi? 
ftfttijr*  wheLber  pre<:oni'erted  between  t}iem  uutJ 
the  Miiia  of  Constantintf  or  not,  wa«  agretuible  to 
CSdBsluitia&,  whn  waft  npprently  resolved  to  act 
in  AoeordAmtc  with  thn  iamc^  viewB.  In  a  whole- 
aalr  murder,  whea»  the  trnop«  were  the  execu- 
iioiDen.  the  male  d«f4cpni1ahts  of  Consiantitit  Chlch 
tut  hj  hit  9r>cond  wife  perished  through  iho  cniel 
per6dy  of  Corstantiui,  who  npared  the  tivo*  of 
only  two  princee,  Flaviui  Julius  GaUuR  and  Fla- 
Tint  Claudiu*  J ultanuK,  the  sona  of  Flaviu«  Juliiitm^ 
Omfttontiua,  youngest  ton  of  Con«t]iutiuiii  C'hlnrus^ 
who  himaelf  became  a  victim  of  hit  nephew^e  nni- 
bition.  Besides  those  princes^  i)ie  palricinn  Opta- 
tBs  and  tbe  pniefectut  pnietorio  Al^bviu.i  were 
likewiM  raaisaetvd.  It  would  be  ditficuli  vi  ex- 
ailpftt«  Constaotius  from  the  t>art  which  he  look 
in  this  bJoody  aflair,  even  if  it  were  true  that  liift 
erime  was  not  so  much  that  of  n  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  »pet:tator  of  a  mossacre  whicb  be  couJd 
hare  prerent*.'d. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Con tl^iti tine  the 
OreAt  had  an  interview  nt  Simiium  in  PaniiuiiiiL, 
md  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 357)t  in  whicb  Ctaitjitantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceiTrd  Giitil,  Spain,  Britain^  and  p«u-t  of  Africa  ; 
Constantins  the  second  nnd  the  snbject  of  this 
Kitiele,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Astatic 
proTinees,  and  Kgypt ;  n,iid  Contlans,  the  youngest, 
Italy«  lityricuin,  and  the  re^t  of  Africa,  The  an- 
cient world  was  thus  gorenied  by  three  youths  of 
Iweiity-one,  twenty,  and  seven t<'en  year*  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constftiitiiie  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king^  Sa^^tor  IL^ 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mif-upotamia  and 
tm  the  frontiei^  of  Syriii,  and,  with  lihort  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  h-igii  of  ConHtantiua. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvanUige  of  the  Uuniiiiis 
(Greek«)f  who  were  vauquislied  in  many  battles, 
capeciatly  at  Siugara,  in  343,  where  Cnn&tan- 
ttua  commandrd  in  per»on,  and  td'tesr  having  car- 
tkd  th«  day,  was  rooted  with  great  fibugliter  of 
bis  troopa  in  the  sueteedinji  nigltt.  On  the  oiltt^r 
hand,  the  Persians  syiitaitied  great  lusfii's  ill  their 
fniitle«s  attempt*  to  take  the  strung  fortrefts  of 
Nlsibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  as  other 
IbrtiBed  ploces  in  thtit  country  as  well  as  in  the 
BKHistaius  of  Artnenia  were  equally  well  defended. 
Sapor  gained  victoi'ies  without  mokiiif  any  &et|yi- 

eingthtts  engaged  iu  the  ea«t,  Constnntiits  wa^ 

TMiled  from  payin(i(  due  iiitenti^n  to  the  wcat, 

he  was  obtigt!d  to  be  a  quiet  «pectatur  of  the 

1  wnr  betwecJi  his  brothers,  in  which  Consttan- 

>  WM  sUin  at  Aquileta,  and  CunAtani  got  pos- 

of  the  whole  ihare  of  Cu):i».tantine  in  the 

riftion   of   the   empire   (a,   d.   U40),     In    3/VQ, 

Conttfttu  w«s  murdered  by  the  troupe  of  Magnen- 

tiit««  who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 

•mperor  m  Britain,  GuuC  and  Spain ;  at  the  name 

time  V«tnu)iO(  eoommnder  of  the  legions  in  the 

^MtiriHUTe  iirovince  of  lllyriciuu,  w«»  forced  by  his 

^HfDupt  to  imitate  the  example  of  MagiieiitiuK,  and 

^B|  Itkrw^e  tit«amed  tlie  purple.    It  was  now  time 

^Bo>  i  lit  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 

B^i-  'le  gn^t  Constanline  should  rule  over 

*it"iiii-,     .Ti  liw  httid  of  bis  urniy  he  marched  from 

tiW  F«rilB  ftwititr  to  lb*  W«sL    At  llemdela  in 

of  MagneiUius  waited  upon 
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him*  proposing  that  he  shonld  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  allianri^  by  a 
marriage  of  Coiistantitis  with  the  daughter  of 
Magtueniius,  and  of  Miigitentiiis  with  Constantina, 
eldest  sister  of  Con^^ttuuius  ;  they  th rente ned  htm 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propoHitinns.  Concttantius  difimissed  the 
ambisMidors  with  a  hnnghly  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Mngnentins,  ordered  the 
others  to  he  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  relieU 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  recouci* 
Imtion^  hut  whde  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  CD-enijieror  if  be  would  join  him  against  Mag^ 
netitius,  he  secretly  planned  treachery.  HaYtng 
brib^'d  or  persuaded  the  priuelpal  officers  of  Vetranla 
to  foreoke  their  master  if  it  should  suit  bis  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  niet  with  Vetnmia,  br^ih  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  ilmt  of  Vctranio,  however,  being 
by  f&t  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio«  a  stnught* 
forward  veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  wiu  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  m  the 
spirit  of  Constantiu*,  be  could  have  seiied  his  rivnl 
iti  the  midst  of  his  camp  ;  but  the  result  wm  very 
different.  On  a  pkiu  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves  to  their  troops,  who  tilted  the  plain  op- 
parendy  for  the  purpise  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  ConBtnuliiis  first  adda^«sed  the 
armed  cr#wd,  and  artfully  tunning  upon  his  **  legi- 
timate" opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  rei^,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  hi*  own  troops  as  well  as 
thoae  of  Vetranio,  who,  cither  spontuneouuly  or  in 
accoidanee  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Conatantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadenv  knelt  down  before 
Constaiitius^  mid  acknowledged  him  as  Im  master, 
himself  as  liis  guilty  subject  Constantiuft  evinced 
equfd  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
i'mhmced  him,  and,  as  he  dopiscd  a  throne,  aip 
signed  him  a  peiiaion,  and  allowed  htm  to  ipeod 
the  n*fit  of  his  days  at  Pmsa,  {a.  D.  351.) 

Couitantius  now  ttimed  his  arms  against  Ka^ 
nentius,  after  having  appointed  his  cousin  CiiUiM 
as  Cae&ar  and  couimander^in  chief  of  the  armj 
against  the  Persiaui.  At  Murwi,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  iji  Hungary,  Magnentiitt 
was  routed  (JSth  of  Stpt^rmber,  A.  o.  3ol)  in  a 
bloody  liaitle,  in  which  CunRtantiii*  eiinced  more 
piety  tlinn  couragt*,  but  where  the  Hower  of  btith 
armies  perislied.  The  conquest  of  Ulyriouiti  nnd 
Italy  \^'^v^  the  fruit  of  thut  victory,  and  Mjii^icntiuf 
fled  into  Gaul,  'there  he  wait  attacked  in  the 
cast  by  the  army  under  ConstaMiMs,  and  in  the 
weat  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  iind  Spain,  croMcd  the  Pyreneei*  and 
pnetnited  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de* 
feat  at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alp*,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principaj  cities  in  GauU  Mag- 
neniiuKi*  reduced  to  exln-mity,  put  an  end  to  hit 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentiui*  followed  hit  ejcam* 
pic.  (a.  i>.  35».)  (MAUMtNTit'a.]  Constantiua 
became  llius  ntaster  of  the  whole  West  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constaiia,  and 
established  his  iiuthority  by  cruel  meaniiM,  aai 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  iimoccnt  were  es^pi 
from  his  resentment* 

Once  more  the  immense  eitont  ^f  the  tUmiAO 
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empire  was  ruled  by  one  man.  The  adminiitm- 
tion  of  the  government  and  the  public  and  priTate 
life  of  Constantiut,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  coorti  and  secret  murders,  dictated  bj  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  dibdaiiied  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plana.  One  of  the  lictima  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin.  Callus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners,  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  rebidence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  most  imprudent  haughtines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Callus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructiont.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
hod  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror^s  resentment, — rebellion.  But  decei%ed  by 
new  promises  from  the  artfid  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Callus  was  likewise  arrested ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Euscbia,  and  in  November,  355,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chicf  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  SylvanvA,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St 
Severin  at  Cologne  iu  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  vinitcd  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Iniitaling  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  t<.>mple  of  the  Sun  at  Ilelio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St  John  Latcrnn,  and  is 
known  as  the  Latcran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  Illyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  succesiiful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Araida,  now 
Diyarbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singara  and 
Bezabdc.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanui  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  iu  a  three  years'  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  ChnodomariuA,  the 
king  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Ciinudomakius]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arrited  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East  The  pretext  for  this 
command  waji,  that  Gaul  IxMiig  tranquil,  no  gn»at 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuite  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
▼crtheless  brought  them  into  motion,  they  siid- 


CONSTANTIUS. 

denly  prodaimed  bim  emperor,  (a.  b.  360.)  It  ■ 
related  in  the  life  of  Jolian  how  be  Ktcd  afar 
these  drcamstances ;  bis  protortatiom  of  i 
were  misconstrued ;  bis  i  * 
with  Constantiiu  at  Caesareia, 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared. 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  anny,  marched  Is  tb 
West,  and  the  empire  was  oo  the  ete  of  beiif 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  dvil  war,  when  the  sadda 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopaocrenc,  nev  Torai 
in  Cilicia  ?3rd  of  NoTember,  a.  D.  361),  pieieoii^ 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  aole  masier  tf 
the  empire.  [Jullanus.]  By  bis  third  «ii^ 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantiaa  left  one  dn^M. 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  empenr  G» 
tian.  (Amm.  Mare.  lib.  xir. — zzi ;  Zosinai,  ik 
ii.  iii. ;  Agathias,  lib.  ir. ;  Euaeb.  VHa  Comdn^ 
lib.  ir. ;  Eatrop.  lib.  x.  5,  &c;  JoliaiL  OrA  L 1; 
Liban.  Orat.  iiu-x.;  Zonar.  lib.  xiiL ;  the  aitkd- 
ties  referred  to  under  Conatantiniu  II.  aad  C«* 
stans  I. ;  Tillemont, //tsfocire  4ief  ^a^pervariL)  [  W.P.] 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTIUS  II. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  III.,  emperor  of  the  WeiS. 
A.  D.  4*21,  was  bom  in  Illyria  in  the  btter  put 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera.     lie  bccsor  csriy 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  belorcd  si 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Ilonorius,  as  vrC  ai 
among  the  people  and  the  aoldien,  for  his  tsksti 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  vm 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty.    M'lwa 
the  tyrant  Constantinc,  after  his  return  from  lar, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellious  and  HKnr««:u 
general,  Gerontius,  Constantius  was  despatrf. •^:  'r 
Honorius  to  ntduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  ol««:!t:x!'; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  s(*ndi:ig  in'«>(i<o>a 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  then  iu  s  h>pc* 
less  state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roiraa.  1:  is 
related  under  Constantine  the  tyrant  [p.831]  h<v 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  Clphiki4.i 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  »ir^  sci 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished.    Co- 
stantius  then  continued  the  siege;  but,  alih>.i;k 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  found  means  to  icad 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinclius  into  Gennany,  hr  tk 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhier  ti 
his  assistance.      Edobkms  soon  returned  at  iW 
head  of  a  body  of  Fraukish  and  Alrmannic  aaxili' 
aries ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  Constantius,  *.hi 
latter  surprised  him,  baring  suddenly  lef^  hiscMf 
and  marched  to  attack  the  barbanans,  whoa  W 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rh6oe  aad  kh 
feated   entirely.      Edovicus  waa  mnrdefed  bj  t 
friend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refuge,  mi 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edoricoi  ■ 
the  victor,  expecting  a  ivcompense.     With  tke 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantias  reiuid 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordeied  the 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  hia  camp  Bini|fc^ 
way.     Constantius  hastened   baek  to  Ariest  » 
sumed  the  interrupted  siege,  and  ibiced  Coart» 
tine  to  surrender,  whose  fiite^is  related  m  hii  Bfri 

ConMUintitts  was  rewarded  lor  his  nday  tf 


i  with  the  consaLahip  (a.  d.  414),  faiA  wai 
ftiB»  inMed  ciiRiet  And  pntriciuft*  In  a.  i».  4  U  he 
inawihH  against  Auulfihut,  who  supported  the 
i  of  the  rivfll  fuiperor  AttaJus,  but  wna  de- 
aod  compelled  to  give  hiai  up  to  fait  vic^ 
tor  iti  as.  [ATTAH'ik]  The  reward  of  Con- 
ttantins  wu  the  luind  of  Pbcidia,  the  ai*ter  of 
'  '^<,  who,  lifter  beiiiff  a  okptive  of  the  West- 

vings,  Ataulphut  (to  whom  ihe  wai  mar- 
neaj,  Chigericos,  and  Wollia,  ftiooe  410,  was 
given  up  in  4)7  by  WiilHu,  who  beaune  an 
idly  uf  the  Romans,  Coiutantiua  afterwards  tn- 
daioed  him  to  cede  the  conquettA  which  he  bad 
Bade  in  Spain  to  Honoriui,  and  Wallia  received 
in  oQtapeciaitioa  Aquitania  IL  and  probably  also 
KovampoMiUiua,  «r  Aquitotua  III.  From  this 
titne  ToaWw  became  the  capital  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kingi.  In  421  (8th  of  February),  Ho- 
Aoriai  oonfenvd  apon  Coustantiiu  the  digiuty 
Mf  AiUiiatus  and  ihe  authority  of  b  cchemperor  of 
ditt  Weal.  Theodusiuti  II.,  craperor  of  the  Eaat, 
bftviog  nJbted  to  recognize  him  at  AuguMua,  Con- 
WmtiiLB  prvDored  to  make  war  agaiii«t  him ;  but, 
hdotm  Mlnil  hostilitiei  bod  broken  out,  ho  die4 
It  Bsnnoit  on  the  1  Uh  of  September,  4!2],  after 
■  i&orf  VBgn  of  not  quite  seven  months.  AfiiT 
hie  acQfsmon  he  was  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  it  teemi  that  ho  does  not  deserve  reproaches 
in  it,  aince  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domeatic  peaee  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
aen  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
de«criptioa.  Ilis  children  by  Placidia  were  Flavius 
Pkddius  Valentin ionus,  afterwards  Valtfntiman 
1 11^  emperor,  and  Justa  Grata  tlouuri^v  afterwards 
betrotbed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Constaor 
tina  have  been  found  i  they  ore  yenr  rare.  (Zosim, 
lik  V.  uJt.  and  lib.  rt.,  the  chief  authority ;  Soaom. 
Ll  15—16;  Oroft.  vii.  42,  4:i;  Phibstorg.  xiL 
4,  13  ;  Theoph.  pp.  C6— 72,  ed.  Pam;  Pfoapef, 
<;&r<MW  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Com.  ace)      iW.  P.J 


COIN   Of  OOSBTAKTtlJd   ill. 


CONST A'NTI US    GALL US,        [CowtTAW- 

C<  »NSTA'NT1US,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  pri- 
vate •ccretory  to  Attiia  and  his  brother  Bleda,  to 
HK^Qi  be  was  recomitietided  by  A  e  tins.     CoDstaD- 
Hp»  waa  a  very  rmciotii  man.      Having  been 
l%mi  10  tlfee  eourl  of  Theodosius  1 1,  to  negotiate 
m  laattn^  peaee,  he  promised  to  promote  the  in- 
lereat  of  ihe  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  a  rich 
V4BMII  ID  narriafe.     Theo<losuis  offered  him  the 
kand  of  a  daughter  of  Sotununus,  Comes  Domestic 
who  was  very  rich,  but  who  bad  been 
oflT  by  Zesukt    Praefectus  Orienti.      Con- 
having  eompbiined  about  it  to  AttiK  this 
Iti^g  thrmtened  to  invade  Greece  if  t)ie  emperor 
4id  not  orodtice  the  woman,  and  as  Theodoaius 
wna  ttnabie  to  do  so,  Atiila  availed  himself  of  the 
as  a  pretext  for  nuiking  war  upon  the 
During  ibia  war  (a.  o.  441)  ne  kid 
lo  8imitiBU    Tha.biabop  of  dumiium  sent  a 
tudtftahte  auautxtv  uf  gold  and  ailver  vetieli 


C0N?;ns. 

belonging  to  hU  clairch  tn  CotistJinthiii,  rv(]ne«tini* 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  mnnom  in  cnnc  thit 
tovm  should  b?  Luken  and  he  fall  into  ihf  hmtd*  of 
the  victors,  lint  Cunntantiua  kept  tlio<.<»  vp»i*t?l4  for 
himself,  and  pled  gird  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvanuft.  When  nf ler  the  capture  of  Stnnium 
find  the  cantiviiy  of  the  bishop,  Attik  was  in- 
fonned  of  the  nibbery,  he  requested  Ttieodotiius  la 
give  up  Sylvanus  and  bis  property,  aitd  Theado<iLiiiii 
having  rvfuied  co  comply  with  the  demnnd,  Attiia 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  CoiiftaiUiu* 
was  afterwards  charged  with  lii^h  tresison,  luid 
cnicified  by  order  of  his  nia«t4»r.  (Priscui,  in  Kr- 
eerpt,  d*  l^i.  pp,  54,  57,  CD,  ed.  Pari*.)  [W.  P.J 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  preibyter  of  Lyo^^  wh^i 
flourished  towards  the  clo*e  of  the  fifth  century, 
bus  bt^n  oiuuacteriaed  by  a  Fremrh  writer  ns  ut 
mice  the  Maeeenaa  and  the  Aristarchos  of  the  lit^ 
rary  men  of  that  period,  foatering  them  by  hi* 
munificence  and  trainuig  them  to  excelienca  by  hk 
counaeU  We  find  four  letters  nddreued  to  bim 
by  his  friend  Sidonlus  A|>o!linan\  from  the  fint 
gf  which  wo  learn,  tJiat  thi*  collection  of  episties 
was  mode  at  bk  suggestion  and  submitted  to  his 
critidam  and  oomelion. 

r4Miatatitint|  at  tbe  request  of  Patient,  bi»Hop  of 
Lyonai  ikev  up  a  biography  of  UermanuA,  bishop 
of  Annrres  who  died  in  a,d.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  FiYa  S.  Gtrmani  Epiioopi  Auimiodorenn*^ 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  becm 
completed  about  a.  d.  408,  and  is  contained  tti  tlie 
cumpiUitions  of  Surius  and  of  the  llolkndists  under 
the  Saints  of  Jnly.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
by  EricuB,  a  Dkinediciim*  inunk  of  Ainerre,  who 
lived  about  A.  n.  M9^  and  transkted  into  French 
by  Aniauld  d*Andilly* 

Some  per&ons  have  aftcrilM*d  to  Con»tantius  the 
"  Vita  S.  Jufiti  Lugduncniiis  Episcopi,'*  who  died 
in  A.  iK  &iiiij  but  there  k  no  evidence  that  he  waa 
the  author.  Thia  peribrtnAncts  also  will  be  found 
in  Suriui  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
Irantlated  into  French  by  Lo  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
hk  "*  Viet  dea  Peres  du  maeru'*  I W.  R } 

CONSUSi  an  ancient  Rcnan  divinity,  who«e 
name  is  derived  b?  aoine  from  omjo,  i.  e,  ronsnio 
(Pint*  H<m,  14;  fertull.  da^Mct.  5),  while  oihera 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  csmdiftu,  (Pscudo- 
Aicon.  tn  CVc.  Vcrr.  ii,  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  ood 
from  the  rites  and  cereiDoniea  which  were  obMfvad 
at  his  festival,  the  Ckmiualitu  (Dki*  of  AhL  #.  9^\ 
With  re^ird  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  delibemttons,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
myaterioua  god,  that  is,  a  god  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  since  both  ex* 
pknations  are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Home  the  Homaiis  kid 
no  women^  it  is  laidt  «od  when  their  suit  to  obtaia 
them  from  the  n«)ighbouring  tribes  was  rejecttfd, 
Romulua  apread  a  report,  that  he  had  found  tba 
altar  of  an  tuiknowu  |od  buried  ander  the  earth* 
The  god  waa  caUad  Coosua,  and  Roniulms  vowe4 
sacriiices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  tie  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro* 
mans.  (Plut.  L  e. ;  Dionys.  ii.  SO,  &t)  Liry  (t. 
9)  calk  the  god  NepttLoos  Hquestris.  Ihifttiag 
{mt  ntliff.  d.  K  '■'  -  "-^  1-  '  "■•  '  t 
reasons  sutfidr 
garded  as  an  <i 
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•  was  possible.  In  47,  however,  Corbulo  obtained 
he  command  of  an  aiinj  in  Germany,  and  fought 
rith  great  success  against  the  Chanci  under  their 
eader  Oennascus.  He  maintained  excellent  dis- 
ipline  among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
Bution  and  courage.  His  success  excited  either 
be  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  he  was  com- 
■anded  to  lead  his  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
i  the  Rhine.  Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
flwtanoe,  as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
iny  necessity;  but  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
ceeming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
(if  a  canal  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  of 
{3,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
aandation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
M  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
ras  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
he  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
innenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadamistus,  who 
ras  onder  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  as 
fologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
i  hU  own  son,  Vardanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
mm  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
Kmben  of  the  £imily  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 

•  the  Romans.  But,  a  few  years  later,  a.  d.  58, 
be  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
rich  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 

,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
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Mmlo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tignino- 
■iBy  and  tecuied  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Uam  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
rplegews  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war ;  and,  as 
ShIhiIo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Poetus 
«■  eent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
rilh  wo  mnch  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
ShImIo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  wiU- 
tg  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
■d  Panhians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
lat  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
ii,  and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
■pasting  Nero^s  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
ktweniai  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
ha  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
Ma  Armenia.  But  the  Parthians  had  become 
ind  of  inoetsant  warfare:  they  sued  for  peace, 
■d  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
■iMn  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
A  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
3ortnlo  sent  Annius,  his  son-  in-law,  to  accompany 
Clridatea  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
ilj  to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
jne,  and  amid  the  univenal  hatred  which  Nero 
lad  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  remained  faith- 
U  to  hioL  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
■ar  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
li  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
■Be  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
MfflU  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 
tha  reward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
fttts,  in  A.  D.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
istitod  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
btler  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
Ui  ezecation.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
httt  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
bf,  *  WeU  deserved !"  (Plin.  //.  M  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
11^  TiL  5 ;  Tac  Ann,  iii.  31,  ix.  18,  &c.,  xiii.  6, 
fccL,  54,  Ac,  xiv.  23,  &c,  xv.  I,  &c.,  '26,  &c., 
Ifid.  iL  76;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  Ix.  30,  Ixii.  19, 
BoLf  Iziii  17  ;  Frontin.  Straierf,  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
If.  1.)  [L.S.] 


CORDACA  (Kofi^dxa)^  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  calle<l 
Kdfj^a^,  which  the  companions  of  Pclops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  won.  (Pans.  vi.  22. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cord  us, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  histori^m  perpetually  quoted  by  Cnpito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts.   (Capit.  AlUfi,  c  II.)         [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  w;ith 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  tho 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordus  was  condemned. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassius  **  the  last  of  the  Romans'* — "  crimine," 
says  Tacitus,  "  novo  ac  tunc  primnm  audito." 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  %gainst  Sejanns, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  haa 
been  preserved  or  £iU)ricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  dnmm^ 
stances  by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  d.  25.)  The 
subservient  fiithers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  tho  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Swuoriae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac  Ann.  iv.  34,  3,5  ;  Sueton.  Odav.  35,  Tib, 
61,  Caliy.  16;  Senec  Suator.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Cmsolatio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus,  cc  1  and  22;  Dion  Casa. 
Ivii.  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.     [CoRDUM,  Amlius.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  tome  of  the  Scaevolae  [Scakvolak],  and  ocean 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Mucia  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  tho  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus*  the  letters  KALKffi 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  [Calknus.]  On  the  rj verse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  loft  representing  Italia 
nnd  the  one  on  the  ri;j;ht  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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inipricd  in  the  tradition  of  bis  altar  being  faand 
under  tJie  eurtb,  and  &lm  in  lite  fac^that  mnle« 
and  horM!"^  wbich  were  under  tbc  especial  protec- 
turn  of  the  infernal  divinitiea,  were  lued  in  t)ie 
races  at  the  Consuolm,  and  were  trvated  wilh 
especial  care  and  wlcmnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COQN  {Kiiaiv\  a  ion  of  Antcnor  and  brother  of 
IpbidaniaAt  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  wa* 
afterwards  iloin  by  him,  lie  wii*  represented  on 
the  cbcit  of  CypseluB.  (Horn*  IL  %l  *248,  &c^ 
M.  53;  Paujs.  v.  19.  §  L)  [L.  SJ 

COPHEN  orCOPHESCKftwHi-,  KtJ^f),  wn 
of  the  satrup  Artabazus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  k),  wjib 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascui  the  trenautfa  of 
Ihircius,  when  the  latt«r  marched  frum  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  n.  c.  333»  (Arr.  AnaL  iL  15; 
comp.  Curl.  iii.  10.)  The  favour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  AjtabaEU»  waa  extended  o.\v> 
to  Cophcn,  whom  we  find  tnentioned  among  the 
young  AftiatJc  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  "Ayvt*^  in  the  i*  orgawiitft* 
tion  of  the  army  iu  &  c.  424.  (Arr.  Anob,  vii  (i  i 
oomp>  Polyb.  V.  25,  65,  xtlxI  a.)  [E.  E.] 

CO PO' NILS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  luuue 
Dcatni  in  an  iuBcription  found  at  Tibur. 

1,  T.  C{>PONius  of  Tibfir,  ft  num  of  ditttn- 
gui«hed  merit  and  rank,  waa  made  a  Roman  citisen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Mauo,  whom  lie 
accUEed.     (Cic.  pm  Balfi.  23.) 

2,  M,  CoFONUiii,  had  a  celebrated  law-iuit  re- 
f  pec  Ling  an  inheritance  with  M*.  Curiut,  B«  c.  9SL 
The  cauBe  of  Co|>oniuA  wa«  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaevola, 
and  that  of  Curiiii  by  L,  CraiKiu,  in  the  court  of 
the  centum viri.  (Cic  cfe  Orat.  u  39,  iL  32,  BruL 
52.)     [CujiU?fi,| 

3,  4.  T,  and  C.  CoPoNit,  two  grandaonf  of  No. 
1,  arc  ipoken  of  by  Cicero  in  n,  c.  Bii  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirement**  (Cic,  pro  Balb, 
2^  pro  CaeL  10.)  C.  Coponius  b  probably  the 
same  aa  No.  6. 

5.  CoPONiL'S,  wai  lefk  in  command  of  Can-oe  in 
the  expedition  of  Crawai  agninet  the  Parthiaaa, 
n.  c.  53.  (Flut.  CroMM.  270  ^^°  °"^J  "^  ^^^ 
biseu  the  same  aa  No.  6. 

6,  C.  CoPOxnTft,  one  of  the  pnietort  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  ci?il  war  in  n.  c,  49.  He 
e»poused  the  tide  of  Pompey,  followed  bim  into 
Greece*  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
■hipi  oDOJointly  with  C  Marcelluo.  (Cic  ad  AtL 
tUL  12,  A.  i  Coet.  B.  C\  iii.  5,  26 ;  Cic  de  Div.  u 
33,  ii.  55.)  Coponiiu  wfti  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  c,  43,  but  Ms  wife  obtained  hin 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  Mieri6oe  of  her  honour, 
(Appian,  B,  C  iii.  40.)  He  ia  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  a&  tlie 
fntherin-law  of  Sllins,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.     (Veil  Pal.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  ocder 
of  this  Copouiui.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  A|)ollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Slci!tfi(.'>t 
IHviiL  (that  i&,of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  tkifi  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 


CORBULG. 
icription  CL  Corosiiits  Pa.  &  C.    Hm  i 
doubt  has  reftsrenoa  tio  litfcak 
prevailed  at  Tibiir, 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  icaJiKor, 
fboftMO  tlAtttes  of  nations  Goiii|Q«f«d  Vy  ^H^irf, 
wbieli  wa«  |iJaoed  at  the  entnoc*  vf  wm  |  tills  u 
beloDiiiiig  to  the  theolrs  of  Pooqwy  at  ILhi 
gave  to  this  entrance- ball  the  vumm  of 
Naiiam*.  This  wws  built  by  Pompvy 
afterwords  restored  bv  Aoguatao.  (Pbk  R.S 
nxvi.  4.  §§  12,  13;  SueL  aamd.  411;  tWriL  mi 
Firff,  Am.  viii.  720;  Thi«itch,  H^mJL  ]». 29^ ;  t  ^ 
lichs.  BciehniL  rfsr  Sludt  Rom,  EL  3,  n.5a)  t U  \ 

COPREUd  (Kov^f),  a  Mm  oC  Pdife  sos 
fathc'r  of  Peripbetca.  4itef  hAving  mmimd. 
Iphitos,  he  iled  from  Elit  to  Mycenie,  wloi  h 
was  puriAed  by  Knryslheoa,  wbo  qiipii»y»l  Is  » 
inform  HemdM  of  th«  Uboan  h»  mm  %twti^mm. 
(Horn.  IL  XT.  639;  ApoUod,  L  &.  i  I.)  KofUs 
in  bis  "^  Hentdeida***  nuik«a  liim  iW  hnM  4 
Eorystheuj;  [L.  ^) 

CO  RAX  (K^^),  a  Sidlian^  who,  alW  t^«  *t 
pulsion  of  Thrasybalui  frtim  SyraciiiM'  (il  r,  i^*\ 
by  bis  oFatimcal  powen  acquired  sotttas^  inftian 
over  the  dtbBi%  thai  for  a  cnnatA— Hi  ite  l» 
WAS  the  leading  iMui  in  the  camuiwi  isihh.  Us 
great  inoreMffl  of  Iftinjntion  ccaitiqiiait  mkiOm^m- 
fixsion  prodneod  by  the  OTpsiliisii  «f  llle  IJMik 
and  the  ckhns  of  those  whaai  lIleT  haik  Aqsnl 
of  their  property,  gave  »  new  fmpiiU*  !•  iftt  pv> 
tice  of  forenije  eloquenoo.  Cvtim  flpplM  Misi 
to  the  ftudy  of  its  prindflMi  By—aa  m  ^^mid 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  tiwtiM  (iMliM  t^Tp^\m^ 
bodying  such  rules  of  the  art  aa  li«  luii  4iMe«Bil 
He  ii  commonly  meoti»ned«  witli  Ma  pnH  Hi^ 
OS  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rheteria  i  mwm^ 
any  rote  the  earliest  writer  oo  ihm  a«fa)ect»  Hb 
work  boff  entirely  perishedL  It  hm  Imb  ciif» 
tm«d  (by  Oamier,  Mvm,  de  tlntt^mL  4t 
Claa$e  cTHifttHrt^  vo).  ii.  p.  44,  ^,  tmi^ 
thoujfh  upon  very  slight  and  ui«yiB«i0il  1 
that  the  treatise  entitled  AAetorioa  ^d 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Ajislads^  is  1^  i^ 
poaed  lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic  BnA,  13,  *CNt 
1.  20,  iii.  21 ;  ArittoL  Rh^  iL  24  ;  Q^iadL  fc  U 
Mongitor,  BiltL  SkmL  i.  p.  140,  Sbt^  i.  phM»ia« 
U'estermonn,  Geteh,  tier  Orimslk*.  Bm^tittmmk^  i 
g  27,  note  5,  Acv,  i  68,  notes  8^  97.)     (C.  P.  M-l 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  tv«>  iifuM  dmk 
and  oonsins-gennoii,  fought  in  the  ftM9V  4 
Scipio  al  New  CMiaf»  n  Bfab^  m,  c  ttili 
the  Bovereignty  of  the  town  of  lliia» 
21;  Val.  Max.  UL  11,  extern,  t.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMlTIUa.  •  M  ^ 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  fint  to 
words  to  Poioponius,  and  oi  bat  1i»  _  , 
was  OMordiaDgly  a  brother  of  Caoiiwla,  iii  ^4 
Caligiila.  lie  wia  invited  wtiii  1^  f^'"^ 
01  wif  as  the  reign  of  TibatM^  ml  ite  li 
eipiration  of  this  e4Sea  waa  eommm^mntA  by  f^ 
Hus  and  afterwards  by  CaUgula  I0  ■mwiiauad  $$ 
improvement  of  (ko  higb^roiida  in  Iwlj,  vMdk^ 
tairelessness  of  the  magisttttoi  k»4  Uhm4mU 
» decay.  While 
—- nitted  Ida  ol 
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oeived  trtxm  Caligula,  wtio 

with  tlie  honour  of  ooMttl 

In  the 

lo 

bad  been 
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the  f&ign  of  Cbmdiaa,  bo««f«c  hm  wm  ti* 
■MQiBt  for  ihoM  prao«adn^%  aftd  ili^  ^ 
I  been  in jurad  by  ntiii  irflit  fad«saiiii  m  ^ 
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CORBULO. 
I  pMaiUIf.  In  47*  however,  Corbub  obtained 
ail  of  lui  nnnj  in  CS^noany,  oiid  fought 
grmt  cocceit  a^in«t  the  Chnuci  under  their 
'  OflBDMcuft.  He  fUAlntnined  excellent  dift- 
wmaog  liii  Iroops^  ajid  acted  witli  jfreat 
eaaiioii  nqd  oomtqgct.  His  lucceM  excited  cither 
file  leur  or  jtfttoiif^r  of  Clnudius,  for  lie  wiu»  com- 
aaadfd  tn  lead  his  army  bnck  to  the  wofttem  bonki 
of  ibe  Rhine.  Corbtilo  otx'yed,  though  with  re- 
loetanee,  u  hii  L'arei'r  was  thu»  cheeked  without 
Miy  iiM9e«aity;  bat  to  preyent  hi«  soldiers  from 
IkMOBiif^  deniorulised  by  inactivity,  h&  rauile  them 
d%  ft  omftl  between  the  Men  mi  oud  the  Rhuie^  of 
3S,(KK)  fMUce  in  length,  in  order  to  preveut  the 
tnnndstion  Af  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
Ifi  54,  •hiVlly  ftftJ?r  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 

E«  '  svith  the  supreme  commAnd  againtt 

»  vvhos^  kingt  Vologeses,  had  invaded 

n. — *  ,.,...  ivpelled  it^  king,  RhadamLstu*,  who 
wft«  uiuier  the  protection  of  the  Uomans.  But  as 
V<klogrke«  mme  engaged  in  quellinf^  an  insurrection 
of  hU  own  !K>n»  VardancA,  he  withdrew  bia  troops 
&OI1I  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  difttiti^tuflhed 
I  fi&niUy  of  the  Arsacidae  a«  hostages 
But,  a  few  yean  later,  a.  d,  58, 
ke  out  afreth,  and  Corbulo  fought 
vlli  gtmi  mcccm  against  Tindntefl,  the  brtttber  of 
y^hgmm^  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia* 
CathoUt  look  the  towns  of  Artniata  and  Tigrano- 
,  oad  •ccured  the  throne  lo  Tigmnes,  to  whom 
» Jttd  g^tren  the  kmgdom  of  Aimenia,  In  (i.t, 
^  I  and  Tiiridatei  renewed  the  war ;  and,  aa 
Osift^o  had  to  prot4:>ct  Syriru  Cae^enniiis  Psietna 
vat  tent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducU'd  the  war 
with  so  much  iruibility  arjd  waiit  of  Buccets,  that 
Corbvlo  wu  ia  the  end  ghid  to  see  Volnge^s  will- 
img  to  coodtule  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
antd  Farthumft  were  obligtMl  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
Boi  Tiridatefl  soon  after  look  ^wMCMion  of  Arme- 
ina,  and  then  sent  an  inndtrng  letter  to  Roinc, 
Kero'i  saitction  to  }iis  title  of  king  of 
Thia  conduct  occafiioned  a  renewal  of 
tito  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  Mttwng  antiy 
iatA  Annania.  But  the  Parthiani  had  oeoome 
IiumI  of  tnceaiont  warfare :  they  ined  for  peace, 
md  T'iridbtei  eondencended  to  by  down  his  crawn 
brifrtfp  a  ftatus  of  Neto,  in  order  to  receive  it  bock 
frum  the  hand  a  of  the  emperwr  himself, 
^"nt  Anuius,  hit  son- in-law,  to  aceomptiny 
1 :  ■     '^  nme^  in  order  to  attest  hiii  own  fide- 

Uij  for. 

*  J  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 

iUoe,  and  amid  the  imivena]  hatred  which  Nero 

had  drawn  ujitcn  hiineelf,  Corbulo  remained  faith- 

fitl   li»  liim.     His  power  and   inflaence  with  the 

ATUiv  w«fc  very  great,  and  if  he  had  phiced  hlmaclf 

H^dpe  liead  of  an  ixmirrection,  he  would  have  been 

^^b  of  obttiniiw  the  imperial   dignity.     But  he 

^^w  MTer  to  RftTo  entertained  sacb  a  thought : 

tbv  reward  he  earned  fior  hit  fidelity  waa — death* 

F«r,  in  a.  o.  (i7«  when  Nero  wa»  in  Oreeoe,  hs 

invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.     Ai  soon  aa  the 

laiOer  buided  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 

When  Corbido  was  informed  of  his 


CORPUS. 


mi 


§t^  ht  pliUigRl  bU  sword  intn  his  breast,  excbim- 
lag,  •  Well  deeerved  ! "  ( Pbn.  IL  N.  ii.  70,  vi.  B, 
12^  est.  5 ;  Tac  Ann,  iii.  31,  ix.  18,  &c.,  xiii.  6, 
Bae^  ^^  Sc^  xiv.  2.%  &c;,  ir.  1,  &c.,  26,  &c^ 
//siC  ii.  7fi ;  Dion  Caw.  lit.  15,  Ijl  3U,  Uii.  19, 
Ac,  luiL  li  ;    Fitintiu.  StnOfj^  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 


COEDACA  (Kop*eLica),  a  nurnmne  of  Artemi* 
in  EliH,  d thrived  frum  on  ind<»ceiit  dmice  called 
teJfjSa^,  which  the  companiouji  of  Fclops  are  iaid 
to  hnve  perfonned  iu  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory   which  they  hod   won.     (Paui.  vi.  22. 

§  1.)  [L.  ai 

CORDUS,  AK'IJUS,  or  Junius  ConniTs, 
apparently  dilTfrent  df&ignnitionft  of  the  same  indi> 
vidunJ — an  hiAtoriim  perpetually  quoted  b^'  Cflptto- 
lirms  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Af  aximiot, 
the  Oordiaiis,  and  Maximui  with  licdbinui.  lie 
appears  to  have  been  an  accumto  chronicler  of 
triviiil  fiictsi   (Capit.  AUnn.  c.  1 L)         [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAB'S!  US,  governor  of  Crute,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiun,  wa* 
Accused  by  Anchnriiis  Primus  of  extortion  in  hi* 
province.  The  accnsation  was  supported  by  th« 
iuhalpitantfl  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordtii  was  condemned. 
(Tae.  Afw.  iii.  :{fl,  70.) 

COIlLJUS,CREMLrTIUS,  aRtman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blameleisly,  wjts 
impeached  by  two  of  hi*  own  rlients  before  Til>e* 
riuft  of  having  pnujseiJ  Brutus  and  denominalt'd 
Cassiu«  **  the  last  of  the  Romans** — **  crimint\*' 
says  Tacitus,  "  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito." 
liis  real  otfencc,  however,  wqj!  the  freedora  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  ^igainst  Sejanuj, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  paaiagei 
occurred  hM  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  reml  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentleaa  aspect  of  the 
cmpror  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordos 
delivered  ma  apoloffy,  the  substance  of  whkh  bu 
been  preserved  or  mbricated  by  Tacit uj^  nppefliiig 
til  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  siniilar  circtim* 
stances  by  all  preceding  annnli»tA,  and  then  ijuittitig 
the  luenate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  st4irved  himself  to  death,  (a.  d.  23.)  The 
suWrvient  fttthera  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  tho  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  to  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
conoealmMit  by  his  daughter  Marda  and  by  hit 
friends,  who  afterwarda  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  penni»»ion  of  Caligula,  A  few 
scanty  fm^cnts  are  contained  in  the  icventb  of 
the  Smuoriae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac.  Arm.  iv.  34,  34^  ;  Sueton.  Od&v,  35^  71*6, 
Gi,  ^%.  16;  Senec.  5«a«or.  vii,,  and  eipecialJy 
hifi  Coftsfflutio  addre«eed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremntius  Cordua,  ce,  i  and  22;  Dion  Caia* 
Ivii.  24.)  I W.  R.J 

CORDOS,  JUNIUS.     [CoRtiuis  AiLii^.} 

CO  ROUS,  MUCIUiS,  This  ttinrnme  wasbomt 
by  Bome  of  the  Scaevola<>  (Sh  ARVftL^Rj,  and  occort 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Muck  gm»,  Tbe 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  tht  enA  ui^uwimA 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  •  belniel,  wbMi 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  eneh  side  t<i 
represent  Honos  and  Vinus'  the  letters  Kjilkni 
underneath  refer  to  scime  members  of  the  FuHa 
gens.  [Calknus.]  On  tbe  reverse  two  women 
nrt'  standing,  the  one  on  the  K'fl  representing  Ilalift 
and  the  one  on  tlie  ri^^ht  Koma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  hc^r  hand^  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  blind  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordj.  Who  the  Calenui  and  Cortlut 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  k  quite  uncertain.  Th« 
figures  of  Italia  sad  Eonui  would  teem  to  refer  t# 
the  times  when  hnrmofiy  woa  etCablitbed  beiwe«a 

3il 


CORIFPUS. 

HgTM.     Ahct  thife  the  Roman*  tent  the  ten  chief  | 

tof  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  pnefit&  and 
9.  But  CoriolaniLs  would  not  lit  ten  to  thein^ 
,  at  the  fiuggcftion  of  Valerifi,  the  noblest  ma- 
Imns  of  Romt,  heu<Jed  by  Veturia,  iifid  Volumnia, 
tkm  wife  of  CorioUuus,  with  hi«  two  little  children, 
CMae  to  his  tent,  Hi»  mother *s  reproach  eji,  and 
Cbstcan  of  hit  wife',  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
lib  parpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  livt'd  in 
csik  duoong  the  VQlKians  till  his  death.  On  ihc 
where  he  yielded  to  hie  inother^i*  warda,  a 
I  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebru,  and 
i  tba  f)r»t  prietteM. 
I  It  the  Mibfitonce  of  the  legend*  The  date 
1  to  it  in  the  annala  in  b.  c.  4O0,  l\$  m- 
«j  with  the  tiacei  of  real  iiittory  whicli 
I  come  down  to  us  have  been  pointed  out  by 

'if,  who  has  al&o  shewn  that  if  his  banii^h- 

tamt  be  plnc^  some  twenty  years  later,  and  biA 
\  on  the  Komani  abotit  ten  years  after  that, 
t  gnmndwork  of  the  itory  is  rccuncilcabic  with 
The  account  of  hiit  coiidi'mtKiUoit  h  nut 
tMliOibte  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  thmi  el  c. 
||^,  about  which  time  a  fanime  happened,  while 
Slen>  w&i  tynuit  of  Syrticu»e,  and  might  ha^e  been 
sduio^d  t'T  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
vnn  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  B.  c.  45B,  the 
kTotadana  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
mnoA  which  were  proposed  by  (^oriolnnua.  "  The 
>  of  hts  conquests  is  otil^-  that  of  a  portion  of 
-  lude  by  the  Volscums  transferred  to  a 
whow  glory  was  fbttering  to  national 
*  The  circumitance  that  the  story  haA 
referred  to  a  wrong  date  Kicbulir  eonsiden 
ire  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
of  the  temple  to  Fortana  Muliebrifl, 
t  CoriolanoB  may  have  been  derived  from 
I  aettlint;:  in  the  town  of  CorioU  after  bis  banish- 
^^'^h^the^  he  had  any  share  in  bringing 
kbout  the  p.Mce  of  4^hH^  Niebuhr  coniiiders  doubt- 
ful,     (Pint.  fhriolatiHs;  Liv.  ii.  34 — 40  j  Dionvi. 

»-;20— viii.  59;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii*  pp.  94—107, 
t— 260).  IC,  R  M.] 

JORlPPns,    FLA^VIUS    CHl^SCi/NIL^S. 
tH«  year  loftl  a  work  iwtied  from  the  press  of 
Plftotifi   .11   Antwerp,  edited    by  ^ticbuel  Rnit-,  a 
BUkTit,  h\g  the  title   C\irijt}ii  Afrironi 

xm  carmintA  in  tmtdem  impe- 

J^^ '.,.... .j-ix;    Curtitea    pane(/yricum  in 

m  ifitufMuri^  tt  tnatfislri ;  dc  luudibux 
_wi  Amffm$ii  Minorijt  hcruieo  curtnine  iibri  Il\ 
'two  former,  of  which  the  firat  is  imperfect,  are 
rjitreniely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
he*  and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
iSlendJ  to  nearly  lt)00  hexameter  lines,  und  is  a 
(^jnual  wineigj'ric^  conoeired  in  all  the  liyperhulieaJ 
tnce  of  the  Byzantine  sehoal,  in  bonoLir  of 
,  .^cr  Justin,  who  swaj'ed  the  empirt)  of  the 

Eftit  from  A.  t>.  565  to  579.  Ruia  asserts,  that 
IplB  ^ocQs  wtn  fkithfuHj  copied  from  a  MS. 
fUrr  '' "^  "'^^  yeat«  old ;  but  of  this  document  be 
pv.  tiau  ;  he  does  not  ttat«  how  it  had 

i  .^sesaion,  nor  where  it  was  deposited  ; 
t  bevn  foand ;  and  no  other  being  known 
tb«  teat  depends  upon  the  editto  princeps 

irippcv  tn  Uio  preface  abore  mentioned,  refers 
\  which  he  had  previotLsly  comiKned  upon 
t  wan. 

jcus  gt^otrs,  <inid  Syrttca  proeliA  dicam 
t  filali  coiztjpleu  meis  ? 
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Now,  Johannes  Cusptaiius  **  Dv  Caesaribui  et  Im* 
peraboribus"  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
libmry  at  Buda  a  porm  in  eight  books  entitled 
Johannis  by  Flaviux  Cmnttnius  Voripjtus^  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  tlie 
Africans  by  Johannei  Pttriciua,  and  he  quotes  tho 
tirst  five  lines  beginning 
Signa,  duces  gentcsque  feras,  Martisquc  minat. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  bistorr  that  Cuspia* 
nu4  was  at  Euda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515« 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
**De  Bellis  Libycis"  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  nam«  of 
Cresconiua,  the  first  word  being  "^  Victoria.''  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, OS  we  shall  soon  sec,  is  only  apparent  ll<Jth 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappttared  and  Irft  no 
tnwre  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Valbeellrtn 
lihmrj'  at  Home  la  a  MS-  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  anGJent  canons,  to  which 
the  trauiicriber  has  prefixed  the  following  nr>tc : 
^*  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episoopo 
digi-sta  sub  mpitnlis  trecentis  :  iste  nimimm  Oe»* 
conins  belbi  et  victoriiA,  qiias  Johannes  Patrieras 
apod  Africam  de  Saracenia  gewiW  bexametris  t«^ 
si  bus  deicripsit,**  &c.  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholara,  that  Cretconius  mu^t  have  nour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  leani  from  Cedrenus  that,  in  G97,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannea  Patricius  despatched  thitder  by 
the  emperor  Lcontius;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconiua  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegjTic  upon  Justin,  the  lattt*r  of  the 
Concordia  Canon um  and  the  poem  "  de  Belli* 
Libycia."  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imngined  which  are  now  tiot 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  waa  removed  by  Maxucbelli  in  1814, 
who  dii»ci)Vercd  the  long-lost  Jokannht  in  the  It* 
brary  of  the  Marquis  of  Trivuki  at  Mihin,  where 
it  bad  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio^  who  lived  towards  the  close 
t>f  the  I4lh  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  mroe  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous eifusiuni.  The  Piac&tio  to  this  Johanuia 
begins 

MdoriMy  proccrea,  praesumai  dlc^re  lauroa, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  aw  the  »mo 
with  those  quoted  by  Ciispianuii  thus  eatabUshiiig 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  detennine  the  full  name  of  the  author  M 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  TIm  theme  ii  A 
war  carried  on  in  Alnca  against  the  Moon  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magiater  mditioe 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  ht^ro  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  f^uestiuii  is  noticed  by  Procopiua 
(7*.  I'  ii.  2H,  B.  iL  iv.  17)  and  Paulus  Diocomu. 
(ZJk  Gtitix  Ltm^/olMtrJ,  I  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  tre  told  by  Proco- 
pitm  and  by  the  poet  himself,  lie  waa  the  brotlaef 
of  Pappuk;  had  served  alon^  with  him  on  two 
pnniout  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Beliaariua  in 
533|  and  undei  Gcrnumua  in  5J7 ;  hia  fiuher  was 


/;.  ^. 


*   ».ffr   "■■&*  iV**    itZiTl'^S    l/  l 

;-■.  1  }*-:'.*': ;  it  'lii:  tii-n.  m- 

j-itl^n  :■■'!■  ?•■:>.*::,*-  t^ii  :jh" 

i -*-..  I'r  ■■.  f.*.\'.  T  :^  :  •*!  jli  *r:iei_ii'.ii 

:j«;  j^r.i^.  i.  :r-:.  ^.-■.  ij.  s:-.» 

:  • ;  :  ,i  K-.:'.':i/.v^r!./  tv-;rji::i*-i-  an;  lit  i.--;l:c 
•'  r-.'-.J.  i :.■.;%  :e  ;.••.■  -I  tv  r>r  :•-*  tin-t  ;•?■;*■- 
v.. v.  f.f:  ;.«v. *-:•!-.-!■.:  •.:'  J -*:::. iar.'i  t*pi,«:Tr,  »* 
i.,  ■•:  r.'j  :-.'t.-.i  '/  c^;. ;.x.z  '»':tL  *---jil  ^.TmL^'j 
V. ;.'••.•.--  ^.-  i,  tv,  tM:  ii'ii.'.ir.'rd  %.i'.  '.it  .\fri3kz 
L.i'.o^  ('.Tr-^:-.:.'.-  %  v,:,o  C'/r.i:.;!*4  a  Cukj-'^''-  B't- 

J>;..;'  a  tor.  of  ir.c«rx  or  ti?/'-  '^f  '.■.-:^i*j  Ij  i:** 
Utr*-r.  wi-ji'.'j  ">::ipriv'»  an  ezt«;.k:vt  a:.:  mp-.-r^j.: 
*o!;»r^.t  o.'t  of  ia-A'fc  tji  iLt  Ciurt'a.  arar.^ri  r  •'•. 
*,:jf'/:.'/;o;''-'aJ;y  t/j.  .t*^'::.-^  vt  tb*-  dait  '.f  f.^  fcr.v*-ril 
*,'/■; f I*.'! !%  ^-.t  %y  *i^KiA\:*^'.\y  accirdir-s  Ui  tit  :.i:irt 
««f  lh»:  tybj "ti.  ai;d  di-.trib'-i/rd  uiider  thr*rr  i-.:!:- 
dr»:d  ti'.l'r*.  .SazfT.i.'id  ri.Okt  in'ri'jrr*  upon  thi:  i.JM-nr 
of  *'.'.I*:*:aH*.jral  Iju-raturv  plac«  tit  pivliiK-  in  ti;r 
j^Vti  of  Tir»^ri!i»  III.  as  low  a§  a- d.  0J^5,  tiie 
i-|i'i».}i  li^iny  .I'ki.ni'd  to  him  oii  the  double  k;T'> 
ftiii'jn  that  h«  wa*  the  c/jmp<A«rr  of  the  L:bran  War 
aiid  that  this  wa*  tfir:  Lihyan  War  of  I^ict:*^ : 
hut  t'jo  latter  hypfithi-tift  ha*  now  l«een  prfjred  to 
\p-  f.iV'.  'i  he  fpitfj<-t«  A/iuuni  and  Grammatiici 
"  :ittirhe'I,  as  we  have  alnady  fccen,  to  the  nam? 
of  <  '/ri'/jfPjh  ill  th'r  edilio  princ-eps  of  the  panez>'ric  j 
th':  f'lriii'-r  p'Mntin;^  out  his  country*,  which  is 
tif.ifly  indicat'.d  by  teveral  cxpr('b*»oiii  in  the 
work  iivjf,  the  latUT  a  complimrmtary  dehignation 
fjiii talent  at  that  peri'jd  to  ••learned,''— convey 
tli»:  ftijin  toLil  of  the  information  we  posbCM  con- 
t'.rriiii'/  \\\s  iM;ntonal  history. 

With  rr-tanl  to  his  meritx,  the  epizranimatic 
ffUsuTt'  of  Ifciilli't^  that  he  was  a  gn-at  flatterer' 
and  a  litth*  jioet.  is  |ierhafiH  not  absoiiitcly  unjuf»t; 
hilt  if  we  view  him  in  rfilation  to  the  stite  of  lite- 
mturr?  ill  the  a^fe  whi*n  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contcnip'fmrieM,  we  may  ft-cl  inclined 
to  ent'-rtain  ^ome  n-hjH-ct  for  his  tiiients.  H*»  was 
evidently  well  n-ad  in  Vir^ril,  Lucan,  and  Claudian; 
th'"  last  two  eiipccialiy  Mri-m  to  have  been  his  mo- 
di-U ;  and  hence,  while  hiH  lan^mage  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  liavi:  a  amstant  di<>play  of  rhetorical  de- 
danuttion  ami  a  mobt  ambitious  strainiiit;  after 
Mpieiidour  of  dir'.ion.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
vepK>s  unatlcndrd  with  profit,  ina^nluch  ns  he 
fr<><|iii;nt!y  hherU  li^'ht  u{H)n  a  f;«>riod  of  history  for 
whicli  our  aiithoritii-i  are  siii^'uljtriy  ini{>>.Tr«*ct  and 
oliviiri',  and  fn-i|ueiit!y  illustrat«"»  with  ijrrat  life 
ind  vi^iur.  thr  manners  of  the  ily^jintine  courL 
Jn  jiroof  of  tiuN,  we  nc<'d  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chajtU^  of  (iibl»<)ii,  whrre  the  btrikiii^  description 
of  JusliiiV  rlcvatii»n,  and  thi^  complicaU'd  C'-nMUo- 
ni«!H  which  jitt<Midtd  his  ciTcmaticin,  is  nirn-ly  a 
tra'!.i!.iti'»n  *'^iiit-i  hiniphr  and  concise  prose"  fn#m 
tlif  lirst  two  hiinks  of  C.'orippus.  The  tt-xt,  as 
niJL'ht  Ik'  aiitici|)ate(i  from  th"  cia-uni>t.-ince  that 
•  acli  porrn  dcfK-nd*!  upon  a  sin^^lc  M.S.,  that  one  of 
thi»H"  has  n«*vi'r  Iwen  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
ni.Ml'-rn  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  i>erii»d  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — i» 
nn'wralily  defictive ;  nor  can  we  fonn  any  nason- 
abh'  f.xjMi-tatitm  of  its  brinp  materially  iuiprovt'd. 
Tin*  Kdiiio  Princcps  of  the  Panegyric  is  «:i'ne- 
rally  niarlji'd  by  bibliographers  as  having  Ih-.'u 
iH-iuUfl  by  IMantin,  at  Antweqt,  in  l.^iJl;  but  I 
n  (Ik  imi'ti  (le  ((u'Hiii/.  L.  L,  SfaTiiU''^  | 
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MIX. 


9ti>  rns  ir;:i-i   ic    V  jr     ■■li—       .• .  i  .■  _ 

ii.-.-»  :■■'  Xj^.u:  !•='*. 

B.rj.  T  :im  ▼  11    !••   f.»ci    n  i:  -     --:  -  - 

t:  '.n-t^.'.  n  ii*«  :  iizw  tt  t''  '•'••* '   r.  •:  .'■■    ■ 

'. .  !■  11  n  tr-  iri.  --1   iZ'LS^   r.  -'.f  --*:  ■•     -    : 

7:jt  £;-»-Ti.  -.i.»  tx*  tr^  ic  4^-fC  a:  ?*•  : 
P:'-i   :=.    I":*:-    I'-:^   rz-;    -j  ^-^^'^  --  •   .:  : 

t:i    cttrr-j.  f^^u.  l.'^rCMiM^  "»-l.  lx.  [W   K 

^1.  fc.  *•  ,  "»i:    a-*:    ^:=ait<^.  v,ii    pji^  »t  >  i 
re::*?   ::•    Erafc:^    t=i£    L  .■tjc^a.     '-.>l.i.'; 
T-^T  wert  -Fici  zsLZ.-f»   zr  ^ctrx^  -jz.  tr^  Tr  j. 

'  lK-*z.  '.  f, :  Stni.  3 :.  v  -=1  >"  [P.  ?.; 

CORNtLIA.  i.  «.•=*«  .?  u«  is-«>  w«.=  J 
R:r:+,  wis  was  sLi  i:  La^*  ieec  riil:j  at  ?^:t*"- 
irz  :i*  >ar.i"g  s-^  if  t:*e  »:a:»  i^  a.  c.  .V.'.. :  - 
r.rol  initaaee  in  vi^ri.  i;  ;#  cr==«  is  s<nR.-  n^: 
Koxxian  ti»i:<7.  im  a«>i.  r«  wtcr  iifinae;  r.  i 
liavt^sirl  of  tae  zzLi  U  Coc=«  la  aad  9ihtt  K  -^ 
ma  irons,  azkd  :::  c:  :.*ecoeac«  ci  aer  in:  >!=a:j  ~ 
they  deiecud  C«=.-.liA  a::^  her  Mxrawen  li  -  * 
act  of  preparL^r  ceruia  drs^  ever  a  c.*^  «?  ?- 
they  were  coK^clltc  by  Lh«  irij»:aae4  tj  ii~=<- 
and  thcs  perlfth«i.  (Lit.  tii:.  IS:  ^Kr  ^^ 
Max.  ii.  3.  §  3;  A-.:f3»:.  im  Or.  £m%.  u.  :r 
Z^iicf.  of  Ant,  s.  r.  IV^/jioiau:.; 

FazrJ't  <:''ile  CiTBje. 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  cne  of  tr:^  r-- 
h.'aders  of  the  Mx-i.hn  jarty.  wa*  lca^^.t^:  :  ' 
Cae>ar.  afterwards  dicui:or.  Cac-iot  u^rtei  ' 
in  H.  c.  8 J,  when  he  was  only  ^^veLteca  J^i.**  ■ 
age ;  and  when  Sulla  cocnmandrd  hia  ! j  p?:  >' 
away,  he  refawd  to  do  §-\  and  cfa'*w  rai's-r  v  > 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proiicribi>i  nsBr: 
Conielia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  am  > 
fore  his  quaestonhip.  C'aeaar  delivnvd  a&  ^ n:  c 
in  praise  of  her  fn>m  the  Ka«ira.  when  he  ■• 
quaestor.  (Pint.  Cues.  1,5;  Sueu  CXux.  i.  .*'.'.. 
Veil.  Pat.  il  41.) 

.'{.  Sist«r  of  the  preceding,  «-aa  xsameJ  ti  * 
Doniitius  Ahenobarbns,   who   was   pnxrN'O    ^ 
SulU  in  B.  c.  8*2,  and  killed  in  Africa,  vLri-.r  ■ 
had  fled.     [Ahbnobarbi's,  No.  6.  J 

Family  f/tke  SipioHtK 

4.  'J"he  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipiti  .\f:  J--' 
the  oMcr,  was  married  in  her  father**  liiie-tis.- 
J*.  Scipio  Nusica.  (Li v.  xxzviii.  67  ;  Puivbu  tx^^ 
13.) 

5.  The  youngiY  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afrii^'  •* 
the  elder,  was  married  to  TL  SempranioaGrvc'.j^ 
criisor  tt.  r.  1()D,  and  waa  by  him  the  ni'\*:  ^ 
tin*  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caiua.  <ir.<A-.  - 
t'>]M);]^.•d  the  popuh&r  i>nrty  in  the  cnamnn ••■>•*>• 
and  was  comiequently  not  cm  gnod  tma*  *  •* 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  afWr  tbr  death  •■!  ;>  •' 
latter.  ac(.-nnling  to  mo»t  arcoiintato  t]ulliniv:>^ 


CORNELIA. 

lilt  dxngbter.  According  to  otlier  ttate^ 
Dti,  bowerer,  Corueliii  wa»  married  to  Omccbtin 
i  life- time  of  tier  iktherf  aud  Scipio  it  isaid  to 
bftVtt  given  her  to  Grace htiA^  becauM  the  latter  in- 
to Bive  his  brother  L.  Scipio  fkun  being 
to  priion.  (Plttt.  TV.  Gracuk.  1  ;  Lir. 
.  &7,)  Coroelk  ws«  lell  a  widow  with  a 
jIMmg  0inii}^  of  twelve  children,  and  devoted  her- 
acif  «iiiirely  to  the^ir  educatitjn,  rejecting  all  offen 
maniago^  and  adhering  to  her  rcM)lu- 
II  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
bit  crown  mid  bed  with  her.  Of  her 
ou«  ^imily  three  only  wirviired  their  child- 
ly— a  dauffhter,  who  wju  married  to  Scipio 
I  the  Youiig^iir^  and  her  two  »ona  Tibenm 
L  Cornelia  had  inherited  from  ber  father 
I  of  iitfimtiire,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
MfCfe  virttiei  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
luiowtedgftt  refioemene,  and  cirilixatioa 
to  pronul  ia  Ibt  higher  claseeB 
Sha  wai  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  ipoke  her  own  langiiago  with  that 
rity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  chaiacter- 
l  oducaled  women  in  every  country'.  Her 
* '  "i  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
I  of  compoaitfoTu  and  it  was  dioubtlofl« 
aiaiiiJjr  owing  to  ber  judiciotii  traimng  that  hot 
vma  beeame  iu  after-life  stteb  dietiiiguiflhed  orators 
and  •uteameD*  (Coin p.  Cic.  BmL  58.)  As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
of  ike  Oiaccbi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occnpiei  a 
jpfonder  poaiiion  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
■iitoty.  She  waa  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exen3«ed  an  important  inllaence  over  her  two 
•ona,  whoie  grvatneaa  ahe  lived  to  »ee,— and  also 
thtir  deaths  It  waa  related  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
Gvaeehita  waa  nf^ed  on  to  propose  bis  lnw»  by  the 
npoeaeliBa  of  bi«  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
b^  bang  called  ilie  motbei^in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  but  though  ahe 
waa  doubUtta  privy  to  all  the  phma  of  her  aoo, 
Kud  probably  urged  him  t^i  pcrteTaiv  in  hii  ooune, 
kii  lofty  Boul  neeided  not  such  indnoouMiiti  at  U&eae 
Ut  undertake  what  he  coniiidered  neceanrjr  for  the 
■alvntion  of  the  atate.  Such  reft^>ect  wat  paid  to 
iier  by  her  aon  Caiua,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
^fttr  ii)terrc4«ion  which  waa  directed  againat  M. 
^BetariuA,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberius  in 
Hfel^  tribtioaie.  But  great  aa  ahe  was,  ahe  did  not 
jf^'IMI^  the  foul  aaperauuia  of  calumny  and  aicinder. 
'^  feme  Kttnbttted  to  her«  with  the  aaaistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  aou- in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
caiiaa  the  Younger  ( Afipiiin,  ft  C,  u  20) ;  but  thia 
dmffo  ia  probaUy  ootLtug  but  the  bne  inTefition  of 
pAny  malioe.  She  bore  the  death  of  ber  aona  with 
nUgnaDiBily,  and  aaid  in  reference  to  the  conac- 
■mied  |dloei  where  thvy  had  hst  their  lirei,  that 
^^bej  vera  tepulihrt**  worthy  of  theni.  On  tbemur^ 
^^■ir  of  Caiua,  ahe  retired  to  M lignum,  where  she 
^petit  the  remainder  of  ber  Ufe.  Here  «he  ejccrciaed 
-ufaDtukded  boApitality  ;  abe  wfia  conttaatly  aur- 
roniided  by  Greeks  aiid  men  of  letter* ;  and  the 
ntfioua  kiugs  in  idliance  with  the  Homaiia  were 
aei»tatoiiied  to  aeud  ber  preMfnta,  and  receive  the 
like  from  ber  in  return.  Thtia  ahe  reacbtnl  a  good 
old  age,  boQoaied  and  reapected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  atatoe  to  her,  with  the 
bitcrtptton,  lkiiLNCi.iA,  Mirrrixa  or  tilb  QtiALvut. 
(Plot.  71  OraaA.  J  ,8,  C.  Gmcck  4,  Id;  Oroa. 
"  .  VrlL  Pat.  tu  7,) 
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^^^  VrlL  P^ 


fl.  Daughter  of  P.  Comeliua  Scipio  (al«o  called 
Q.  Cae<:ilitu  MeteUtis  Scipio,  on  account  of  hit 
adoption  by  Q,  Metellm),  consul  in  B.  r.  62, 
waa  lirat  Qiarried  to  P.  Cr^aAllJ^  the  sou  of  the 
triumtir,  who  periiihed,  in  b.  c  53,  with  bia  fii> 
ther,  in  the  expedition  agtunat  the  Parthiana. 
In  llie  next  year  she  married  Ponipey  the 
Great.  TliiA  marriage  waa  not  inefoly  a  poliiiml 
one ;  for  Pompey  acema  to  hare  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  waa  atill  young,  poiacaacd  of  ex- 
intordinaiy  beauty,  and  diuinguiahcd  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  mtiaic,  geometry ^  and  phi- 
losophy. In  B.  c.  49,  Pompey  aent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  hia  yatingeEt  aon  Scxtuj  to 
Leaboai  where  ahe  received  ber  huaband  upon  hia 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Phamalia.  She  accom- 
ponied  bu&  to  the  Kgyptijin  coaat,  aaw  him  tnitr- 
dered,  and  fled  firat  ta  Cypma  and  afterwarda  to 
Cyrene.  But,  paxdoned  by  Caeaar,  ahe  aoon  aftei^ 
wards  relumed  to  Home,  and  received  from  hint 
the  a«bea  of  ber  hubbaud^  which  aha  preferred  on 
hit  Alhin  e«tnte.  (PluL  Pomp,  55^  66,  74,  76* 
7»— 4t(J-,  Appian,  B.  C  ii.  83  j  Dion  Caaa.  xh  51, 
xlii.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  53 ;  Lucan,  iiL  23,  t.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c*) 

Family  (^  the  Sullae, 

7.  Siater  of  the  dictator  SuUa^  waa  married  to 
Noniua,  and  her  aon  ia  metitiotied  aa  grown  Dp 
in  a.  c  88.     (PluL  ^W/,  10,) 

&.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  waa  married 
to  Q.  Pompeiua  Rufuj«  who  waa  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  B.  c  08,  at  the  inatigation  of  ilie 
tribune  Sulpiciut.  (Liv,  EpH.  77;  Veil.  Pat  ii, 
IS  I  Plut.  5W//*  8.) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sullat  waa 
married  Brit  to  C.  Memmiaa,  and  afterwarda  to  T. 
Antiiua  Milo.  She  in  better  known  by  the  name 
ofFauata.     [Fawsta.] 

CORNE'UA  ORESTILLA,  [OaximLLA.] 
CORNE'LIA  PALILLA.  [P^ulla.I 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
waa  one  of  the  moat  di&tinguiiihed  Roman  gcnte^^ 
and  prrtduced  a  greater  number  of  illu»triou«  men 
than  any  other  hoiiae  at  Rome.  All  it«  great 
famillea  belonged  to  tbo  patrician  order.  The 
namea  of  the  patrician  fatniltea  are:  —  AnviN^, 

litASlO,  CbTHBOUS,  Cl^'NA,  Ci»»tm,  t>nLAURM.A, 

Lkntulus  (with  the  agnomena  CaudtMu*^  C'Wi- 
cjiiKt,  CVat,  Qatitdiau,  Ltipiu^  AttUm^imtuMf  Aiur- 
etliiKUi^  jV^r,  Ri^umt,  Se^iOt  Spmlk»ft  Si»-u% 
Malooininsus  Maxmijla,  Mkrknoa,  MxiivtA, 
RuFiNua,  ScAFOLA,  SciPto  (with  the  agnometia 
Afrioanm^  Aitatiem*^  Jtma^  Barbattti^  Qaitu*i 
HUpallut^  NoMicn^  Skrapia)^  SiaiNNA,  and  Srj.LA 
(with  the  agnomen  /'e/ir).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  liuniliea  are  BALtttrs  and  Gallus,  and  wo 
alao  find  Tarioua  cognomena,  aa  CVjUPo^wnir*,  CW' 
leotut^  Pka^ita^  Jtc,  given  to  freedmien  of  thit  genu. 
There  are  alao  aerenu  pleheiana  nientioued  witiuiiit 
any  aumamo  i  of  these  an  account  la  given  under 
CoRNXLit'g.  The  foUowing  cognomcaa  occur  un 
coiua  of  this  gent  :^ — BaXhm^Bkuio,  0-Uu>ffttB^  Vmnti^ 
LentulvM^  &^io,  Si$enmt,  Stdh,  Undvr  '^"^  -  .....;r#f 
the  niuuber  of  co^iomena  locreaaed  i 
of  thcac  au  alphabetical  liat  la  given 
ncliui. 

CORN  ELI  A'N  US,  «  Roman  ihetAndan.  wba 
aeemt  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  ?>'  i» 

and  V^erua,  and  waa  aecxetary  to  the  1. 

Aurrbufb     The  gnunojariaa  Phr^nkLu..    .  ...■  ^.^* 
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dicat«d  to  Comcliaiiu*  hi»**Ec!o^t»."  ipeaki  of  bim 
in  tcmis  of  high  piui«e,.  and  deacribra  him  ns  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  (Com p.  Phrynich* 
f,  p.  j9a<rfA«r<ra,  p.  225,  i.  r.  to,  wp6(Tiinra^  p,  3179. 
#d.  Lobeck.)  Fronlo  {Epigt  ad  Antic,  \.  -i,  p.  Itl7 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Solpicias  Cornelianu* ;  but  whether  he  is  the  SJime 
OS  the  friend  of  Phrynichut,  at  Mai  suppoM^  is 
uncertain,^  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  [  L.  S.] 

CORNEXIUS,  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  lowardn  the  end  of  the  rcputtlic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cohnklja  Oiins.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  omng  to  the  fiict  men- 
tioned by  Appian  {B.  C.  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
Sulla  bestowed  the  Roinxtn  fmncliiaci  upon  10,000 
sbives,  and  called  thcni  after  his  own  name,  *"  Cfl^ 
nelii,"  that  he  might  always  have  a  large  nural>er 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
moit  iraportmU  are  : — 

\,  CoHNBLiLTs,  a  secretary  {ter^)  in  SullA*t 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
diciAtorfihip  of  Caesar.  (Sfdl.  J  list,  in  Or,  Ltp.; 
Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  8.) 

%  CcjBNKiJiTS  pHAorTA,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  vnu  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  b.  c.  Z2,  It 
wat  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  Kim  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  ialentSi, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supremo  power*  (Suet,  Cat$,  74;  Pint, 
Cbe*.  I.) 

H.  C.  CoHNSLiua,  tribune  of  the  plebi,  n.c.  67* 
whom  Cicero  defended.     Sec  bolow. 

4.  C.  Ct)RNKLiu«,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Cati linens  crew,  undertook  in  cenj unction  with  Lk 
Vargunieiuj  to  murder  Cicero  in  d.c.  63,  but  their 
plan  was  fruAtrated  by  information  conveyed  Co 
Cicero  through  Curiua  and  Fulvia.  When  ac- 
cused iuliiei|ucnt1y,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him  ',  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  oti  ac- 
count  of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P,  Sulla  was  accused  in  a.  c. 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against 
him.     (Sail.  Oi/.  1 7,  28  j  Cic.  pro  Suit,  2,  6,  1 8.) 

5.  P.  CoRNKLirs,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  51. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  8.) 

6.  CoRNSLiufl,  a  ,  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  OctaviimuA,  wa*  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
*ent  to  Rome  in  ik  c.  43,  to  detnand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general. 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword^  exclaimed,  **  This 
sliatl  makeIumeonBul,ifyou  won't. **( Suet  .^m^. 26.) 

C.  CORN  F/ LI  US,  of  a  plebeian  btanch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
In  tlte  year  a  c  G7t  he  was  tribune  of  the  pleba. 
Mid  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
kndlof  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
TKe  proposition  was  not  carried,  *ince  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  sliauicful  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex< 
tortious  which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  pt'rson  should  bo  nlcased  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  liad 
of  Into  exercised  a  power«  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  }U  poteing  private  acts  which 
M'-mpl  iiidividwiU  in  certain  cases  fmtii  the  genemt 
|ire>b>iQns  of  the  liiw.     Thi4  powei  the  Semite  w{is 


CORNBLIUS. 

nn willing  to  be  deprivied  o^  tad  tW  tiilNBi  Si^ 
Tilins  Globulus,  a  coUei^^  tf  CflVldmiS  m  ^ 
funded  to  interpote,  cod  probifaii  tfv  Wil^  ii 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  OmwlMi  llMMM 
rettd  it  himself,  and  a  tumiill  lalliraM.  Ctmmm 
took  no  part  in  the  riot^  and  eTiiK«4  Ilk  mmitm 
by  being  ci>ntent  with  a  lav,  wlikk  aiit 
pre«enoe  of  200  senatArt  reqaiiite  1»  ikt  idi  , 
of  a  dispemi&g  ■enatoaeaiMttititnk  Wlim  ik  jm 
of  office  wnj  ended,  he  W9m  atcii^d  «f  i  ~ 
P.  Cominius,  for  readmg  the  ragalio* 
of  the  intercession  of  ulobuliia;  the 
was  dropped  this  year,   bat  ren^"^  ^ 

Cornelius  was  ably  defended  b;   '  ^-  4 

whose  speech  is  exti^nt),  and  waa  acunnMn  bj  t 
majority  of  votes.    [CoMimDa,  No%  5  and  CI 

In  his  tribune«hip,  1i«  waa  tbtt 
poser  of  a  law^  of  which  the 
scircely  be  orer^imted.  In  order  tn 
partiality  of  occasional  edict*,  it  was  taadktk\f 
the  lex  Cornelia  *^  ot  nraetoret  e<  cdjcib  fliii  f«» 
petais  jus  dioeftenL**  {BkL  ^  Ami.  a.  *.  BUmmi 

ConieJios  mm  a  nmn  «ff  UoMliB  praii  Mi 
and,  in  his  puhbc  ehametiCt  thiougk  b«  wm  mmm^ 
of  fiictiouinest  by  the  noblea^  aeenii  la  I««k  tli^ 
cated  useful  mea«ure«>  (Aar<ioiBa,  4m  A  |^ 
Comd.;  Dion  Cns«^  xxxvL  21,  2^ ;  PmMfl^ 
GVjdL  Rom$,  ii.  p.  filS.)  f  J.  T*  (l.| 

CORNFLIUS,  -uece^ded  Pubbnva  m  teH 
of  Rome  on  the  4  th  of  June^  a.  p.  251.  lit  ■ 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  tlw 
which  he  maintained  with  Noroiiattti*  Is 
the  readmisaion  of  the  Lapisi,  that  is, 
who  after  baptism,  influenced  bj  th*  lcfT«Cftrfa» 
»ecntion,  had  op<?n1y  fallen  away  &11111  lit  vikL 
Cornelius  was  dt»{>ojied  to  be  Ufnieiit  iMnids  ife 
renegades  npon  reccivifig  fuU  ^ridvlice  df  A^ 
contrition,  while  Novatianiu  d«fiMd  ihm  |Wif  if 
the  church  to  gnutt  for^f  oncaa  under 
stances  and  ri>store  the  cutpnta  tA  lier 
The  result  of  the  dtsp^ite  wmm, 
tion  of  Cometiui,  N<»vitillllli 
ledge  the  DUthority  of  bit  cypewMil^  m\m  1 
a  council,  by  which  his  own 
con  firmed.  Upon  lh»»  the 
more  6ercely  than  eTer;  No^alaairaa 
larly  chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  vrnm 
and  thus  arose  the  suiaai  of  the  ffnmiMia  |!4» 
vATiANt'&]  CoEDdioi, 
dignity  for  bat  a  verf 


r^- 


bcmished  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  ibe  1  m^  irig  [ItfMk 
in  A,  p.  252,  where  be  aooo  after  dhsd,  M,  tam^ 


ing  to  some  aocounls, 
known  to  have  wtitten  mrtai 
which  luldreised  to  Cyprian  will  Im 
works  of  that  preUte,  and  in  ConctaDtV 
Pontificum.,''  p.  125,  while  a  ^i^^ment  nf  a  tfcM  • 
preserved  in  the  eecleaiaatiea]  tuataty  af  KaMlir 
(vi  43.)     ICvPRiAxNUs.]  (W.  IL| 

CORNE'LIUS,  SETlVIUa     la  tih«  Om 
Roman  Epiiomm  i^ymm^  ooaiposed  aboat  «•  a.  Ml 
by  one  Embatni,  and  pmaerriRd  10  MS»      ~ 
rtsnce  (Cod«  lAurent*  laxx.  6),  li  i« 
Servius  Comelioa  ww  rmplovi- 
Hadrian,  in  eonjunetiau  i*ith 
collect,  armnge,    and   remcM* 
pctuvm.      The  poMage  (wbicn 
ne«s  of  its  date  diminidiwa  Iti 
explicit  of  the  few  that  n'lnt*  to  ikia  tA 
of  legal  history)  \%  ^\ 
dtr  Gf4^*  d4£  JVviM*  Ic 


CORN  IFICI  LIS. 
CJORNK'UUS  CEUStlS,     [Celsis.] 
CORNETUUS  CURYSO'OONUS.    [Ciiav- 

CORNETLIUS  FRONTO.     [Frontcx] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUiSCUS.     [Ftri«iis,] 
COHNK'LIIjS  LACO.     [Laco.] 
CORNETLIUS  MARCELLUS.      [Marcbi^ 

CX)RNE'L1US  MARTIALIS.  [Martlilis.) 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.     [Nkpos.] 
CORN  Iv  LI  US  TA'CITUS.     [TACrrufl] 
CORNKXIUS  TLEPO'LEiMUS.      [Tlmpo- 

KM  VK.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUa  [Tuscua,) 
CORNI'ADES  (KopvidSiji),  an  intimate  fripwd 
T  Epicnnis,  i»  fpoken  of  by  Cicero  {d^*  Fin,  v,  HI) 
» poyliig  a  visit  to  Aj'ce^ilaui.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
>  iuiTe  Canieiide«|  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
Comxfide«  ii  tin*  correct  reading,  Biuoe  the 
1a.tter  ii  inentioDed  by  Plutarch  {non  f*oinie  simrif^r 
rni  tecundum  Epicur^  p.  lOBS)  as  a  friend  of  £pi- 
ointt,  and  thfj  former  cauM  not  posiiibly  hare 
been  the  &icnd  of  Epicurut,  bm  Cftmcadc«  diet!  in 
a  c,  129,  and  Epicurus  in  a.  c  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  ft  **■  hom-bbwc*r,"  an  agnonaen  of 
Pofttmniii  Aebutim  Elva,  cousid  b.  c.4-t*J  [Ekva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gcna.  Cicero  usca 
the  fomi  Comicinu*.   [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Opi'II  »  CoRNit-B?*,  a  plebeian^  one  of  the 
Mtond  decern vimtc,  b.  c.  450,  When  ibe  other 
d«einiTU»  bad  to  uiarvh  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
mom  waa  left  aa  the  colleague  of  App.  Claud in»  to 
tilia  care  of  the  city ;  aijd  it  wob  he  who  convened 
tha  amate  when  the  people  rose  in  anoft  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia*  In  Uits  next  year,  he  waa  sent 
to  prison  on  the  eridence  of  on  old  soldier,  whom, 
aft«r  twenty-teven  yean  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  icourged  without  any  eauae;  but  Comicen, 
fearing  the  reauk  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  hie  own 
^h  m  priMn.  (Liv.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  oBj  Dio- 
nya.  %.  58,  s.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Opfius)  CoRNiciNua,  a  lenatori  the  fton-in- 
bw  of  Sex.  Atilin*  Serranua,  tribune  of  the  plcbu, 
B.  c  57.  (Cic.  ad  Ait  IV.  2.) 

CORNirrcI  A.     1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Coraificius 

|CoRNiritti"Ss  No.  2],  waa  itought  iti  marriage  by 

liven  tint  Thaloa  in  ii  c  45,  when  she  was  rather 

dmtneed  in  y«an  and  had  been  married  lovem] 

I ;  but  ab«  Tefu»ed  hit  offer,  becaiue  hia  for- 

Boe  was  not  targe  enough.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  29.) 

2.  Siiter  of  the  poet  CornificiuR,   is  said   by 

Iieronymus  (Cbron.  Kuseb.  Oh  184,  4)  to  bavo 

it  ten  iome  excellent  epigntmi,  wbkh  were  ex- 

Dt  in  hia  time. 

CORNFFICIA,  thelaat  aurvi ring  daughter  of 

M.  Aarelin^;,  waa  pat  to  death  by  Caracal  la,  and  a 

Terr  interesting  account  of  her  la*t  momenu  and 

Uat  word*  ha*  recently  come  to  ligbt  in  tbti  fmg- 

ents  of  Dion  Cauius  discovered  by  Mai.     (J^lai, 

^iim*Hf.  V^itkiin^  ii.  p,  2110.)  [  W.  R,J 

CORNI'FICIA    OENS.   plebeian,    sccma   to 

a^Tp  rnme  origiriBlly  (Vom  Rhegiuniu  (Cic,  ml  Fum. 

,  ^h.)     No  pcrvona  of  this  nanjc  occur  till  the 

Dttiry  of  ihe  rcmihlic ;  and  the  firiit  who  ob- 

1  any  of  the  higher  Hon  aura  of  the  stjite  waa 

Rtfidita,  praetor,  b.  c.  6t],     On  cuius   the 

\  ia  written  rorrmfintii^  which  is  alao  the  form 

t  bv  Dion  Cat*itia  (xhiii.  21 ). 

CORSrFlCJLIS.     1.  CimNinciua,  aecretary 

of   Vrrret  in  hia  practurship,   &.  c.  74. 

ECic.  in  tWr,  i.  57.) 
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2,  Q.  CoRNiFiciua,  was  one  of  the  judicci  oti 
the  trial  of  Vcrrea,  and  Iribano  of  the  plfb*  in  the 
following  year,  n.  c  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorahip  in  66,  and  vi'a.»  one  of  Cicero^s 
competitors  for  the  consulihip  in  ^4,  Hit  failure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator;  be  seetnj  to  have  assisted  him  in  ihe  sup- 
preasion  of  the  CatiUuarian  conspiracy ^  and  it  ^oa 
to  hia  care  that  Cethegus  was  committed  upon  tha 
arreat  of  the  conspijiLtora.  Subsequently  in  u.  c« 
62,  Comiliciua  was  the  Arst  to  bring  before  the 
•enat«  the  sacrilege  of  Clodiua  in  \'ioIating  the 
myateries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Ho  probably  died 
soon  ofterwardSf  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  hint. 
He  is  ciblled  by  Aaconuia  ^Sir  aobriua  ao  aanctun," 
(Cic.  in  Verr,  AcL  L  10;  A  scon,  in  T*^>  Cand*  p, 
82;  Ctc  ad  AtL  i.  1 ;  Sull.  CuL  47;  Appiiin, 
aC.  ii.  5;  Cic  ad  J^^  I  13,) 

3.  Q.  CuRNiPicias,  son  of  No.  2^  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c  50,  as  betrt>tblng  him'^clf  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurelia  Orettilln,  the  beautifd  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline,  (Cic,  ad  Favu  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  be 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  cf  tlto  fonmer,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  lUyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  hia  prudence  and  military  akill, 
Carnificiua  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caeiar*t 
cause.  (Hirt,  /?.  A!e.t.  42.)  Ho  scema  lo  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  waa 
then  probably  re  winded  by  Caesar  with  the  uugu- 
rate-,  as  we  hnd,  from  Cicero 's  letters,  that  he  was 
in  poBBcssion  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
al^  formed  an  intimate  friendahip  with  Cicero, 
several  of  who»e  Jetlers  to  him  ara  extant,  {Ad 
Fam.  xii.  17 — 30.) 

Cornificiud  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B,  c.  4f»,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  be  waa  ob- 
aer>  ing  the  mc»veinenta  of  Caaeitiua  Baaiaa,  aad  la 
the  beginiang  of  the  following  year  hm  waa  ap- 
pointed by  CaeMir  goveniorof  Syria.  (Cic.  oJ  Farn. 
xii  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  tbe  death  of  Caesar,  in  b,  c,  44,  he 
was  in  pa^-aession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  aiaintaiiiedl  for  the  aenatc  againBt  L.  Cat- 
visiiii  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  tho  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43^  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  ahelter  and  protection  to  thom; 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumviia.  He 
refuted  to  surrender  hia  province  lo  T.  Sextitia, 
who  commanded  the  iwighboiiring  provineo  of 
New  A[ric4Lt  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  ao.  Hereupon  a  woi* 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  t}iia  war 
ore  related  somewhat  differeutly  by  Apptan  and 
Diou  Casiius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Corni- 
hcius  at  ^t  defeated  T,  Sexliut,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  bitter,  ajid  fell  in  battle^ 
{Appian,  B.  C  iii.  85,  iv,  36,  53^56;  DionCaaa 
xlviii,  17,  21 ;  Lit.  EpU.  123.) 

Coruiiicius  waa  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  aenda  him  in  n.  c.  45  a  copy  of  his  **Ora* 
Lor,"  but  aeema  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  orntory.  (Cic  Ad  Fam.  xn,  17,  IB.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  autbonhip  of  tha 
^  Rhetoriea  ad  fTer^nnium,**  Sqbm  ninarka  ara 
made  on      '  "    '  'W. 

The  I  rs  to  this  ConuAdUUk    It 

boats  oii  V..C  .^,v.,v  ;..v  h«ad  of  Ammoai  and  oo 
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the  reverse  Juno  liolding  a  shield  and  crowning  a 
niati  who  has  a  Utmis  in  hi*  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  Cohsvfici  Avgvu  Imp,  From  the 
head  of  Ammont  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
atnick  in  Afnca,  and  the  title  of  Impenitor  was 
probably  giren  him  by  hi*  soldiers  after  his  vic- 
tory over  T,  Sextius. 


4.  L.  CoRNiFJCirs,  was  one  of  the  ncctisen  of 
Miio  in  ».  c.  5%  after  the  death  of  Ctoditts.  (As- 
con,  in  Milan,  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  P. 
C«miftcius,  a  senator,  aUo  mentioned  by  Asconius 
(fn  Mi/on,  p.  37)ii  ii  probably  the  »ame  person. 

A,  L.  CoRNirictfK,  probably,  from  his  pmeno- 
njen,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M» 
Brutns  in  the  cnttri  by  which  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  tneil  He  afti'rwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octaviatitis  in  the  war  n^inst  Bex, 
Pompcy,  and  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  saved 
the  floet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (n.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Dcrao- 
chares,  the  admiral  of  the  P«mpeian  squadron. 
Comificius  again  diaiinguiahed  himself  in  the  cain- 
pttipa  of  n,  r.  36*  He  had  been  left  by  Octavianos 
with  the  land  forces  at  Taaromenium,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  but  by 
a  mnai  bold  and  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippa'a.  For 
these  seivic4!s  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  following  yeor,  B,  c.  35 ;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
saving  the  lirpv  of  the  loldicrs,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed  afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  wliencTcr  he  supped  out.  Like  the  other 
grnerals  of  Augustus,  ComiBcius  was  obliged  aftei^ 
wards  to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  emliel- 
lislang  the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana,  (Phit.  BntL  27 1  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  80,  86, 
111—115;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5—7  j  VclL  Pat  ti. 
7i»i  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18?  Snet.  AMp.'29.) 

Quintiltan  speaks  (iii.  L  §  21,  ix.  3,  §§  80,  98) 
of  one  Comilicius  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quint]- 
15»m  gives  from  thii  work  agree  in  many  respecti 
lioth  in  fi>r]n  and  substance  with  the  **  Rhctorica 
ad  Herennium,"*  several  critics  have  ascriW'^d  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Comificiut. 
JhJt  the  dilliculties  in  which  this  nmtter  is  in- 
volved are  pointed  out  under  Cicero,  p.  727,  b.  j 
and  even  if  the  ^^Khetoritii  «d  Herennium"  were 
written  by  Comificius,  there  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Comificius,  the  fatlier,  or 
the  son  [No-  2  or  3],  as  is  n««nlly  done.  Tbero 
are  albo  chronological  difftculties  in  this  snppositioQ 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
Jir*t  vohune  (p,  h,)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cero's works  by  Schii'-  'V  1814.1  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  on  1 :  i  red  to  by  Quin* 
tilian  may  be  (thougli  i  quite  mioertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  tJie  *•  Ktyma,**  of  which 
the  tbinl  book  is  qnoted  by  Macrobius  {Sal.  L  9}^ 
antf  which  must  have  tit^en  composed  at  least  sub- 
set uuntly  t^  B.  c.  44,  as  it  contaiin?d  a  iinotation 
trom  CictroV  **  Dc  Nniuni  Deorum,''  which  was 
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published  in  that  year.  The  ttfmtk^ti  Cth 
nilTcius,  frequently  <) noted  by  Fcifitti  wtm  Hftn 
undoubtedly  from  thb  work,  and  0%  tatW  ««■ 
tluin  the  usual  wretched  etymolMiai  tl  ll>  »- 
tienta.  Thus,  for  inatance,  msvw  m  d 
mavUr  because  **«qaa 
oadilart  from  o»  and  cmlat^i 
^*  quod  nova  p«taatur  eonjugix^*"  ihe  «««1  la 
nmcrijige  bfiiog  of  course  of  no  oonrnqumtm  t 

Again,  there  if  a  poet  Coniificiua  iMuniiipl  I* 
Ovid  (7Vu^  ii.  436),  aad  abo  hf  MaefaMo^  w\m 
bat  preiferved  an  haxainater  Itoa  aad  a  Idtf  s#  s 
poem  of  his,  entitted  ^^Olanewk"  (Jolvi  k\ 
Donatus  io  his  life  of  Vifgil  (H  ^*  70).  ~ 
speaks  of  a  Comtfkliia  who  was  an  ntm 
detractor  of  the  Maatuan  bai<d  ;  mm 
us,  that  Comifieiiii  it  iatMidtd  oadar  tba  a^  i^ 
Amvntas  in  two  puiigrii  «f  tlia  Ifitapisf  (S«^ 
ttd  i'irff.  Ed.  iL  39*  Y.  8.)  Now,  k  mmi  pia- 
hlo  enough  that  the  poet  mentSo^ed  hf  Oni  iii 
Hacnibius  are  the  same ;  bat  bia  idaali^  Wlh  tib 
detractor  of  Viigil  is  rendered  dooliwi  If  lla 
•talement  of  Hieronymus  (Chnm.  Eaailiw  OL  114. 
4 ),  that  the  poet  Comiikiaa  p^tiabad  m  ft  C'  IL 
deserted  by  his  soldiefib  Hejaa*  arlM>  ii 
by  Clintoii,  lemaika,  that,  if  the  data  of  Hi 
mus  is  correctt  the  poet  Comifidaa 

ferent  person  from  the  detnetor  of  Vi^in^  

Litter  had  not  risen  to  enuaeiica  m  aaity  it  i  t 
41  ;  but  Weichert  (Pocfamas  LaJimtwrnm  iUS^t, 
p.  1G7)  obsenrvs,  thai  at  tJia  *^Cttka**  wm  aatta 
in  B.c44aiid  tome  of  thcEdogaaaMafaacil^ 
the  rising  fame  of  Vtipl  may  bava  pta*afcai  it 
jealofity  of  Comificiasit  who  it  detcribad  bf 
tus  at  a  man  **  penrertae  natanie.^  At  alTi 
it  is  likely  tnough  that  th«  poet  Caniicias  is  iki 
tame  at  the  Coniificiut  to  whom  CatAllaaaidiiMs 
his  38th  poem. 

COHNirrUSt  oocan  aa  m  tfiiTi  b  lb 
family  of  tlie  Camenni,  who  haloofad  la  Atia 
trician  Sulpicia  gens  [CAMaaiNrs],  aad  aha  HI 
i^)goomcn  of  aevexaJ  plebeiaat  whoae  gat  it  •* 
known. 

1.  C.  CoRNUTua,  tnbnae  of  tita  pltht  ii  AC 
61,  it  described  fay  Cicero  at  a  wall-aamim  AM, 
and  letembliog  Calo  in  his  chaiacttf^  arhaailih 
called  Pseudo-Cato.  In  57  ha  bald  tltt  afctt 
praetor,  and  was  aisong  thaaa  arha  wan  adtff  ft 
bringing  about  the  ncill  of  Clona  taa  M^ 
(Cia  ad  AU,  L  14,  Poat  Mtd.  im  JSkm.  9.) 

2.  M.  CoRNtTTt^s,  aptialariaa,  ttrndtlaftf. 
dO,  as  legate  tn  the  Manie  wat,  atti  dailagiiiiBi 
himself  as  an  experiencad  olBctiv  (Ot,  ^fv/i^ 
15,)  He  is  in  all  pfvbiibiiity  iha  ataie  ^tmm 
with  the  Coniutas  who,  tti  &  c  87, 
and  Cinna,  and  wat  saved  fruoi 
the  artifice  of  hit  tlavaa,  (Afmiaiit  JIL  Cl*  Iti 
Pint,  Afar.  45.) 

3.  ^L   CoitNliTi  *4.    nruL-vhJy  «    ^g^   ml    H^  % 

was  pmetor  urK.  iX  a»d,  4mm^  lb 

abience  of  the  cm  i  i>  aial  f^HMa^  hr«r 

plied  their  phice  at  ICotuc  ;  albar  tha  4mtk  ^  lb 

consult,  he  was  ordered  by  the  atoait  fee  tvfi^ 

lead  their  fiuietaL  When  Oelai 

demanded  thaiwmiiikhiplay 

lowarda  Roam  apoa  t 

it,  the  thnse  Ifgiont  ttathiiifii  fa  the  oty  »eB 

over  to  Octavtnnas,  aifd  M.  Csrnirtaa,  aha  hai  lit 

command  of  one 

(Cic.  fjfiFanu  X. 

v»  2.  %  10;  Appinti.  I*, 
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CORNUTUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ao- 
cording  to  the  aoooant  of  Saidas  (0.  v.  KopKovros, 
where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
L.  Annaeut  Cornutoa  and  the  historian  are  jum- 
bled together  in  one  article),  leems  to  have  been  a 
contempoRtfj  of  Livy,  but  very  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  mcorit.  His  great  wealth  and  the  circum- 
stanoe  of  his  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admiien  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (G.  J.  de  Martini,  Di^aut. 
liL  de  L.  Aimaeo  Cormtio^  p.  8,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  U  ANNAEUS  CAyyaios  Kof>. 
ro^osy,  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Comutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost.  (Salmaa.  ExerdL  Plin.  p.  888,  &c.)  Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Suidas  («.  o. 
KeipyovTof ) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
1^  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Comutus  the  historian — and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).  Comutus  was  bom  at  Leptit  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
house  oi  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass, 
bm.  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  a.  d.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
Cassias  furnishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  pectdiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Comutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
satire  of  Persius.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Comutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle^s 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplicius  and  Porphyrius.  (SchoL 
Aristot  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Simplic  fol.  5,  a.,  ed.  Basil.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
Bake*s  emendation,  bore  the  title  ^Kvnypcup^  rrpds 
*Aer}i^o»f)oy,  (Simplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Porphyr.  Ejrpoa.  Arid.  Categ,  p.  21,  ed.  Paris ; 
Simplic  fol  15,  b.)  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EXAi}ytin)  BcoAo^to,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti- 
lated treatise  Ilcpl  riis  r£p  Gtiov  ^i^orews,  edited 
by  Gale  in  his  "  Opusc.  Mythol.  Phys.  Eth."  p. 
139.  (Ritter,  GetdL  d.  PhUos.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Comutus.  The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Comutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil's 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Silius 
Italicus.  (Suringar,  Hist.  Crit,  Scholiast.  Lot.  ii. 
p.  116,  &c )  According  to  the  ^shion  of  the  time, 
he  also  tried  bis  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Persius  (Wekker,  Oriech,  Trag,  iii.  p.  1 456,  &c.)  ; 
and  he  ii  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wemsdorf^  PocL  Lot.  Min.  iiu 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Ger.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Disputatio  LiUeraria  de  L.  Annaeo  ChmtUoj  Luffd. 
Bat.  1 825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn^s  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Lipsiae,  1843,  pp.  viiu — xxvii. 
(Comp.  Stahr,  AristoUlee  bei  d,  Romem^  p*  71, 
&c.)  [A.  §.] 

CORNU'TUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  A.  D.  24,  in  the  af&ir  between  young 
V ibius  Serenus  and  his  father,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict  (Tac  Ann,  iv. 
28.)  [L.  S.J 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
Buffectus  in  a.  d.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  {Epist.  iv.  17,  v.  15,  viL 
21,  31.)  [L.  S.J 

CORO'BIUS  (KopdStos),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  colony, 
Corobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  oflf  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  PUtea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Samian  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Thera, 
and  of  Samos  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
16-2--164.  [E.  E,] 

COROEBUS  (K6poi€os)^  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
I'rojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes.  (Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Viig.  Aen,  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  (Kopoifos),  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (a  a  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  Apollo  had  scut  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pausanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viil  26.  §  2 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  &] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (Plut 
Pfricl.  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILI'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Bratus  and  Cassius,  when  Oo- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  a.  c.  43.  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvL  49 ;  Plut  BnU.  27  ;  Appian,  B, 

a  iv.  27.) 

CORONA'TUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clarisei- 
mus,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  I>atin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549 — 551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  amplifica- 
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Vi     '^rr^'*,  yt,  ^'mu  Pyk.  iL  ,4.  O.  S>:  a 

v-X.  *^       A  "ri-Lrl  OiT^nu  a  acasoard  ma 
i*  H^wi**.       ^,*xn-  ^«a.  11"—.  11-  ^; 

17  'V;r7«nr!Sut.  icwr  »r  Oiisr  KUt  La 

X.;>r.  Or-iA'M.  1.  143.  *t, 

^  A  «nn  ^  CvnRU.  «  a  pcnee  v  ae  LaDt- 
si»t.  mi  jtfiicr  ii  l^fmzfsim  mid  Lrwte.  Hie  ▼  v 
tttta  »7  VusadtoL,     '.i^LaL  a.  7.  |  T ;  Vi.lrr. 

4.  T30t  ittiuir  )f  sue  A^Twaac  Caoma.  ^  Ajoi- 
I(Wl.  -  >.  )  14  ;    wmj^  9enii4.  «i<  Apf»tl:m.  SAatL 

<iU>:.:i{puia«i  by  x  nig^  woirz.  ii  3ui«penii»fee  xad 
JA  ^n7«««ne«  usmii  of  ae  Raniwn,  ami  -vaa  ae- 
tnr-i.r^.j  »:kaiw><l^^  *•  tacir  mmmanifirr  hjr 
M^  tfU  trJr^m  vlfdL,  untMXiber  win  the  Bi-ilATKz,  ' 
iwtfi^t  var  afuiuc  Cwiftr  m  b.  c  51.     Cqcrv.  , 
e4R^-v.t<t«l  tiw»  eanipfUfp  visii  aoea  ahCltr,  smL  | 
wlk^  hit  at  I<eni{th  ami  with  &  (^kuit*  Arfeat.  ia-  | 
4air*H  t/>  tr.rr^fn^!^  hfaw^  aiul  SnI  fsntin^  do-  '■ 

<^)nVVS1':i,  M  <y<pwMn^n  in  ih«  Val»tra  2*ti% 
Mvi  m^ii/  »  vvntp^  t^ran  of  0>rru,  ta«  farsaxne  ; 
*f  M.  Va>TiaJi,  Man  J  vrit^n  gir*  Corrir.s*  ai  ! 
th^  mrratn^  tA  M.  VaWi;i»  hjm**!£,  and  ha  dev  ! 
tATiAnnU  m*ra  Ut  hare  mrzruiAj  sA'^.y^  the  form  ! 
OrfTiftUJu  f.S«  Co%yvn.]  Th«  Me^^all^  Corrini 
of  th*-  V'aUiriA  sr*m«  a«  gir^n  ur.H^sr  Mk-mialla. 

rOHVI'M;-*,  TAURCS  <3TATI'LIi;<,  con- 
nu\  in  A.  b.  iJi  with  M.  Vinoeios.  (Dion  Oaa,  Ix. 
2'/ ;  l'hl*^on,  Afim/A/.  6.)  He  in  proboblj  the 
MiffMif  an  th«  Statiliut  Otrrwju  who  conspired 
i«;(airi«t  th#!  frm^fff/r  Clandiiu.  (SoH.  Claud.  13  ) 

'I  I,  aMif.'NCA'ML'S,  a  diatingui*hed  K/>man 
fK/ntifT  and  jurint,  wa«  dctcended  frun  a  father 
and  a  ((mndfath^r  f/f  the  nsawi  name,  but  none  of 
h'ln  auifnUfTn  hiul  f.yt^T  obtained  the  honour*  of  the 
J(orn;in  rn;i((i*«tni/;jr.  Accmling  to  a  upaxh  of  the 
vm\nnir  ('I;iiidiii«  in  TacitiiK,  the  Conincanii  came 
from  Cain^riiim  {Ann,  x\.  21);  hut  Cicero  makes 
thr*  jurist  A  t^iwnnm.in  of  Tuwulum  (fyro  Plane.  8). 
Nfitwith«t;ui'ling  hi*  provincial  extraction,  thin 
riovii*  liffiiio  wan  promot/'d  t/)  all  the  highest  officcB 
lit  Komi-.  (VVII.  I'jit.  ii.  120.)  in  B.  c  280,  he 
wu«  coiiKul  with  P.  Valfrinn  [.Aevinus,  and  while 
IiIh  i:(»Ili«agu*'  wa«  cnKOfffd  in  the  commencement  of 
th«  wjir  aguinHt  Pyrrhui,  the  province  of  Ktruria 
fd'Ii  to  (loninraniuK,  who  wan  tucceMful  in  qucll- 
iuK  llin  r«'niain«  of  di«»{iffection,  and  entirely  de- 
liiil«*d  the  ViiiHiniriiM>H  and  Vulcienten.  For  these 
■  ho  wan  honoun-d  with  a  triumph  early 
Uowing  Ncnr.      After  sulxluin^;  Ktruria, 
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im  texsBsof  \ 
ocifcer  esunenc 
Roaas  wtBt  \Z 
uaa  tbas'of  a  0=ei 
•c£oentIr  renti.  ia  tbe  kanac  of 
That  p<L£oaophT  woica  pdcvd  ti»«'k%ie«t  2wd  x 
pleasure  be  rejecteti.  azwi.  viu  K".  Coriadk  V»j^ 
that  tiieeneminof  Rjoe.  Ptn&aa  aad  the  Sn- 
niiesi,  eo«2d  be  tan^fit  to  beiieve  isa  precipes,  llr 
was  a  manlr  orator ;  kis  adrioe  and  opmiua  wrrr 
respected  in  war  as  well  aa  in  peace,  and  he  kad 
flrreat  indnexnce  in  tbe  aena&e  aa  wvQ  m  in  tke  |m&> 
lie  assemblr.  (Cic  4e  Or^  m.  S3c)  Ckvra,  ato 
often  socnds  his  pniaea.  speaks  of  kirn  as  ooe  <f 
those  extraordinary  penooa  wkoae  greatness  an 
owing  to  a  special  Proridcncc.  (i>t  AulL  Ikcr.  u. 
0*6.)  To  the  bigbest  acqaimaeats  of  a  politician 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  p««tift*-«l  snd 
civil  biw.  Pomponios  (Dig.  1.  tiL  '2.  sl  2.  $  3S) 
lays,  that  be  left  bebind  no  writings,  but  tkat  U 
gave  many  oral  opinions,  wbicb  were  banded  dovs 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  Cicero  sin. 
that  the  Pontificum  Commentarii  affimled  proof  of 
his  surpassing  abilities  (BrmL  14)  ;  and«  in  the  tna- 
tise  de  Legibms  (iL  21),  be  cites  one  of  bis  meao> 
rabilia.  Another  of  bis  legal  fragments  b  preicnrcd 
by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  viiL  51.  s.  77.)  It  might  be 
8upp<)scd  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  {Ejk  I  U).  that 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  bit  tiaie. 
for  he  there  ridicules  tbe  affectation  of  ora^'n| 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Crassus  and  l  utia 
too  modem,  went  back  to  tbe  knguage  of  the  !  2 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  ConmcBnin^ 
There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Coraxaaiuk  in 
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Jqs  (Dig.  !,  tiL  2.  i.  a  §  SB),  whic^  hm 
giirea  occofeion  ta  muck  eontroveny.  lie  kl\% 
ih*i  Coruncaniut  was  tb«  Unt  who  publicly  pro- 
faiapii  Uw,  vincc,  before  his  time,  juriits  en- 
deavoored  to  conceal  the  jua  civile,  and  gave  tht'lr 
tliae,  not  to  studetitK  but  tn  those  who  wauti'd 
Ibeir  ftdrice.  The  Biatemcut  oa  to  thn  eaTly  con- 
eeftlnietit  of  tlie  Lbw  haa  been  lupposed  to  be 
fiibiiJou*  (Pachta,  inttUtUkmen^  L  p.  SfH);  but 
liere  it  U  proper  to  di*tingiji«h  between  the  nile« 
apptk&blo  to  ordimiry  dealing*  on  the  one  band, 
md  the  tcchniical  regiilatioru  of  the  colendlxy,  of 
pffoceduPB  and  of  retlgtoui  ritea,  on  the  other* 
Schrader(iii  Hugo'A  Civil.  Mag,  r.  p.  IB?)  aMumei 
that  it  was  usual  for  j arista  before  Coruncauius  to 
admit  patrician  frtudenti — thoM  at  leiist  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontitf^ — to  lexini  bw 
by  being  prrsent  at  their  consultations  with  their 
_c£eiit«.  He  further  thinks  thnt  Camnc;ii]iu.s  did 
profltes  to  give  any  systeimitic  or  peculiar  in- 
eiion  in  the  theory  of  biw,  and  certainly  them 
\  which.  proTD  that  «uch  theoretic  in- 
i  waa  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
.  BnA,  80,  </e  Amk,  1,  de  Lnj,  L  4,  de  Of,  ii. 
1 3.)  Sdirader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclustion, 
tkiat  Contncanitu  fimt  pvUidu  professed  bw  only 
in  this  senWp  that  he  waa  the  first  to  allow  plt^ 
btiatu  and  patrician*  inditeriininatelj  to  learn  law 
^  Bttendtng  hit  consultations.  This  interpreta- 
Hw^gll  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  l^arour 
Hi4{0  (Hr  /?.  a.  p.  4<i0)  and  Zimmern  {R. 
,  G.  u  §  A3),  appears  to  us  to  be  verj'  strained, 
we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
^y*  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
ortmcaniua,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
libi  iod,  Mcondly,  that  the  pupils  af  f 'orunca- 
I  wm  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
etfi|i  bttslnM*  tmnsacled  .and  heanug  or  reading 
opinions  given  b)'  their  muster  to  those  who 
tifenlied  him,  but  that  thyy  received  special  in- 

ction  iu  the  general  doctrines  of  Law. 
I  The  two  Conincanii  who  were  sent  u.  <x  228  as 
don  from  Rome  to  Teutn,  queen  of  Illy- 
aemRt  to  coniplain  of  the  nuiritime  depredations  of 
llcr  Mibjecti,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
deftth  by  her  orders,  were  prohnhly  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  (Apjnan,  de  ligbut  Illyr.  7;  Polyb.  ii.  H; 
^Piin.  //.  A*,  jrxxiv.  6.)  By  Poly  bias  they  ate 
■allied  Caiiu  and  Lucius  j  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tidier  ins. 

Titus  for  Tibcriiii,  and  Conmcanua  for  Comn- 
eiUELius,  are  ordinary  eomiplions  of  the  jurist's  nome^ 
■^(Rutilius,  Kitae  JCtorumf  c.  5;  Heineccius, 
^mi*L  Jur.  CiP.  §  1  IB  ;  Schweppe,  /?,  R.  O,  §  127  ; 
Hu  A.  Wiirffoi,  Episi,  de  Tu  Corunautio^  Hal. 
WJO  )  [J.  T.  0.1 

^  CORVUS,  n  iimuune  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
Irm  g«nt««.  In  the  Litter,  the  lengthened  form 
Oorriniu  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Connis.     [See  below.  No.  3,  and  CoRViNir*.] 

1,  L.  AiiniLni  8  CoRVUS,  consular  tribune  ia 

aaa.  { Uv.  vi.  4.) 

2.  W.  Valkbjus  Cobv^u&i  one  of  the  rooet  illus- 
n»ei]   tn  the  enriy  History  of  tlie  republic, 

I  boni  about  &c.  'i71  in  the  midst  of  the  stmg- 

\  ftttendiog  thi»  Licinian  Lanrs.    Being  a  member 

t  th«  great  Valerian  hottie,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 

lity  of  diiktiognisbing  himself,  and  we  ncoord* 

jlj  find  Kim  aarTing  in  &  c.  34d  m  militftry  tri- 

biUH  In  llie  umy  of  the  coniid  L.  Furiu«  Caniillus 
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exploit  in  this  war,  &om  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  **  Corvus,"  or  **  Raven^**  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  fable.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  sixe  chdlenged  bo  sbgle  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  wa»  accepted  by  V^alerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  thift 
raTcn  Bew  at  the  fiice  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
Ijarbarian  fell  by  the  tword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated*  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  gr»tc- 
ful  people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  (or 
the  next  year^  though  he  was  only  twenty-tlireo 
years  of  age.  He  waa  consul  in  B.  c.  34H  with 
L.  Popillius  Lacnos.  There  was  peace  in  that 
ycftr  both  at  home  and  abroad  t  a  treaty  was  mwle 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27 ;  Cell  jx.  11; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  ^  5;  Kutxop.  iL  6.) 

In  n.  c.  34l!i  Corrua  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetclius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  againift 
the  Volsci,  dertrated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Sntricum,  which  be  burnt  to  the  gnniiid  with  th« 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  tan  his  return  to  Ronw.  (Liv, 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  AW.  17.) 

In  ii,  c.  343  Co^^'us  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Uossiti  Arviiio.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvus  was  already  reg;irded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  ref)ablic,'a2id  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Siunnites,  which  fiad  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldit^rs  was 
as  great  as  hii  niilitnry  talents,  anil  he  consequently 
pos^sscd  unbounded  iuHueiice  over  his  troops.  He 
was  disunguished  by  a  kind  and  atniable  disposi- 
tion, Uku  the  other  numbei^  of  bis  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  liabit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  game*  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  waa  Joftonate  ftir 
tite  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  genenil  in  the 
gR'at  ht niggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  bard-fonght  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samuites  on  mount  Gaunui 
above  Cunmc :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  reraarki, 
iieldom  «a  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  nie- 
m^irable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  waa  ■ 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Subellians  and  Lntim  fbr  tiM 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhili^  the  colleiifiMi 
of  Corvus  hod  been  in  the  grv-utest  danger  in  the 
DMmntain  paisca  near  Caudiunn  where  tlie  Roouuia 
met  with  s«ich  a  disaster  twenty^oiie  yeati  after- 
wards ]  but  the  inoy  was  saved  by  the  mlour  of 
P.  DeciuB.  Conrtit  teams  to  have  joined  hts  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  tlieir  tmited 
forces,  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  Ticturj  over  the  Saniuitea  near  Su4>««ula. 
Forty  thousaiid  shields  of  those  who  had  bern 
slain  Of  had  fied,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  atan- 
dards  are  said  to  have  be«?n  piled  up  lit'fore  the 
contuL  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  9e<en. 
Conrus  gained  these  two  great  victoiies  in  his 
twenty-ninth  yesnr,  and  he  is  another  instiine«<  of 
the  fact  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  UUiArr, 
that  tlie  grailett  militiUT  Udenu  are  nuwtly  deve- 
loped At  m  mdjf  mib  (lif.  fiL  IM— S0|  Appwui* 
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In  the  year  following,  &  c  342,  Conrut  was 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  The  legions  stationed  at  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  Cainpanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled, marched  against  Heme,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Corvus  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  uae  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  favourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  foUowed  by 
the  enactment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
accrunt,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  63,  &c.)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  vii. 
40—42.) 

In  B.  c.  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Cales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.    (Liv.  vftL  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  b.  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrcx  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  b.  c 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  wo  know  tliat  Corvus  held  curule  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  fi.  c.  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Mursi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle ; 
several  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  Fresilia,  were  taken;  and  the  Marsi  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
marched  into  Ktruria;  but,  before  conunencing 
active  operations,  he  hud  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  auspices.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome ;  a  *' justitium"  or  universal  cessa- 
tion from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defciited  in  a  great  battle ;  and  sm- 
other triumph  wus  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 

(*■ 
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fifth  time  with  Q.  AspideiiiB  Panm.    The  stsie 

of  affiiirs  at  home  rataer  than  thoee  abroad  Ird  \m 
his  election  this  year.  There  must  have  been  se- 
vere struggles  between  the  two  orders  for  worn 
time  previously,  and  profaaUy  both  of  them  looked 
to  Corvns  as  the  man  moat  likdy  to  bring  nauen 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  his  fifkh  ooa- 
sulship  the  Ogulnian  law  waa  paascd,  by  which 
the  colleffes  of  ponti£b  and  augnn  weie  thnva 
open  to  the  plebeians.  The  oonml  hhnaelf  reliev- 
ed the  law  of  his  ancestor  leapecting  the  right  <f 
appeal  (provoeatio)  to  the  people,  and  rendered  it 
more  certain  to  be  obserred  bj  affixing  a  de&aitr 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  tranigwmJ 
it.  (x.  5,  6—9.) 

In  &  c.  299  Corvus  waa  elected  eonaal  a  sixth 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatos,  who  hsd 
been  killed  by  a  fiill  from  hia  horae  while  engagnii 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  ao  gnat  s 
man,  and  the  superstitious  leding  attettdiag  it, 
induced  the  people  unanimoualy  to  appoint  Conn 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etmacana,  who  bs4 
been  elated  by  the  death  cf  Torqnatna,  no  sooaer 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Cornia,  thnn  they  kept 
cbse  within  their  fortifications,  nor  eoold  he  prs* 
voke  them  to  risk  a  battle,  althon^  he  set  vhok 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  public  li&; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  and  reach- 
ed the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  health  waa  soond 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  ia  firrqaentlj  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hiter  Roman  writers  as  a  menor 
able  example  of  the  favours  of  fortune.  Ho  «is 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  the 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  lo  tee 
Pyrrhus  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominioB  <f 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  He 
died  about  a.  c  217,  seven  years  before  Hn 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Cic^ 
Sened,  17  ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  13.  §  1  ;  Plin.  U,  N. 
vii.  48.  s.  49;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  waa  erected  by 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  tfataes 
of  the  other  great  Rooian  heroes.  (GelL  ix.  1 1 ; 
comp.  Suet  Aug.  31.) 

2.  M.  Valxrws  M.  p.  M.  n.  Maxuhw  Coa- 
viNUS,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  oaaisl 
with  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua  in  b.  c  289 ;  hot  his 
name  occurs  only  in  the  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.     [Cabwri  and  Ctbujl] 

CORY'CIA  (KMpvKla  or  Km/nmls),  a  oynph. 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lyoonis  ar 
Lycoreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  ia 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  lU 
name.  (Pans.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  planl 
Cor^'ciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pleistuk 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii  710 ;  Ov.  MeL  I  320,  Hervid. 
XX.  221.)  [L.  SL] 

CO'RYDUS  {Kdpv^s\  a  surname  of  Apolk 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  staiis 
from  Corone,  on  the  soa-coast.  (Paua.  iv.  34.  3 
4,  &c.)  IL.  S.] 

CO'RYLAS.     [CoT\s,  No.  1.] 

CORYPll.\E.V(Kopv^),  the  goddess  vk« 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  sumamr  vl 
Artemis,  uhJc-r  v.  hich  she  had  a  temple  on  niourt 
Coryphacon,  near  Epidaurua.  (Pans.  n.  2&  §  '^i 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  highest  << 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  ao  r}**- 
thet  to  Zeus.     (Paus.  iL  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYPIIA^SIA  (Kopv^iffia),  a  muaaac  d 
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Athens,  deriTed  irom  the  promontory  of  Corypha- 
uon,  on  which  she  had  a  sanctuary.  (Paus.  ir. 
36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (KopwOoXXfa),  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sanc- 
tnarv.   (Athen.  ir.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CC/RYTHUS  (K6fn>ecs).  1.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Electro,  the 
danghter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Jattus  and  Dardanus.  He  is  deticribed  as  king 
of  Tuscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serr.  ad  Aem.  iii.  167,  TiL  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loved 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  fisther.  (Parthen.  Era.  34.) 
Aeeording  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  for  uie  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
PSaris,  and  Uiereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(ConoD,  NarraL  22  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph,  57.) 
Others  again  call  Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret  v.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ii.  p.  811 ;  Ov.  Met,  v.  125,  xiL  290 ;  Paus. 
L  i.  §  6.)  [L.  S.J 

COSCO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
thia  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
eonculship :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
IL  CoMonius,  praetor  in  B.  c.  135.    [Co9cx)NIU8.] 

COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  CoscoNiua,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  QuinctUins 
Varna,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insnbrian  Gauls,  b.  c.  203.  (Li v.  zxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  C08CONIU8,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, praetor  in  B.C.  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.   (Liv.  EpiL  56.) 

3.  C.  CofcoNius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
&  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.  According  to  Livy 
(Epit.  75)  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  defeated  the 
Samnitet  in  battle,  slew  Marius  Egnatius,  the 
moat  distinguished  of  the  enemy^s  general^  and 
received  Uie  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian  (J9.  C  L  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  fidl  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batius,  Uie  Samnite  genend,  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
conius, defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
natei,  Venosini,  and  Apulions,  and  conquered  the 
Poedicali  in  two  days.  Most  modem  commcntar 
tors  identify  Egnatius  and  Trebotius,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Sch weigh,  ad  App.  Lc.)\  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
Illyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  a  c. 
78^  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dolmatia, 
took  Salonae,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time. 
(Eutrop.  vL  4 ;  Oros.  ▼.  23 ;  comp.  Cic  pro  Cl»- 

i.  C  Cotoomvt  CiLiDXANua,  adopted  from 
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the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic  Brut.  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  c  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  B.  c  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  ^is  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  Suii.  14,  m  Vaiin.  5  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  $  8 ;  Cic  ad  AIL  ii.  19,  ix.  2,  a; 
QuintiL  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  Cosconius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  66,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  statt>s,  that  Cosconius  and  Gallia,  two 
men  of  praetorbn  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  &  c.  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic.  m  Vatin.  T^ad  Q.  Fr, 
ii.  6 ;  Plut  Caes.  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 
/SouAcvras  Hvo.) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  bscirious  nature. 
He  is  severely  handled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii.  77,  iii.  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poetarum  Latm- 
orum  HeliqtUaet  p.  249,  &c.) 

Varro  speaks  {L.  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  MlUler)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  **Actione8,**  but  it  is  nnoertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cose.  M.  f., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driring  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  as  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  b.  c.  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (Eckhel.  v.  p.  196.) 


COSINOAS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratiigem  for  sn:uring  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  (Stratag. 
vii.  '2-2.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Koo-fiar),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  Ha  it  said  to  hava 
been  the  brother  of  St  HOTiiawMi  with  wfaoM 


MA 
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pame  his  own  is  con«tiintIy  asftocitited,  and  cin<l«r 
which  article  the  purticulATS  of  iheir  Uvi-n  nud 
diBattis  ve  meiitionc'^^  A  medR'al  pirscnption 
ittributed  to  thtiiu  is  prcacrred  by  Anialdus  Vil- 
BmovaoDs  (Anluloi.  p.  453,  in  Cipera^  cd.  Bruin. 
15H5),  and  there  aits  several  Gn^k  homiJieii  still 
extant  io  MS^,  written  or  preRcIied  in  their  hontiur. 
ThL'ir  memory  ii,  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
nuin  Churohci  on  the  'iZth  of  September.  {Adla 
&iM^^  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  4*28;  Bomer,  IM  dfnttut  et 
Dam, . .  ChmmentaUo^  !lebn€»t.  1751,  4to.;  Fabric 
BiU,  Gn  vol.  ix,  p.  68,  xiii,  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bxoviiu, 
NttmencUdor  Sanctorum  Pro/lf^tsione  Mtdioarum ; 
Cnqizoviofl,  De  Medicit  ait  /CocUtia  pro  SancttM 
hahith.)  [W.  A.  GO 

COSMAS  (Ke<r^i),  of  Jerukalbm,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  cif  John  of  Jlmnajcui, 
and  Afterwards  biebop  of  Moiuma  in  Palestine 
(nbout  A-  Dt  7^3),  wtt«  the  most  cclebmttd  com- 
p(i<cr  of  liymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtiiinetl 
the  suniame  of  /uf  A^Sdr.  Among  his  oompitKttiuna 
ti'aa  a  version  {iK^paaii)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  hii  hjnma  exist  in 
MS.,  bat  no  complete  edition  of  them  baa  been 
pubtiahed.  Fabricins  mcntionR,  aa  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gollandi'a  B^iotk*  Pafrum*  Several 
nf  the  hymns  of  Cosmaa  are  acroatica.  (Suid.  *.  r. 
*I«M(u'3^f  d  Aa^trKrfvos  ;  Fabric  BiU,  Grate,  xi. 
pp.  173— IBJ,  viii.  596.)  [P.S.] 

COSMAS  (Kotr/idi),  commonly  called  Indico- 
FLSUHTi^s  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  fluurislicd  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
A.  D.  6S6.  In  early  life  lie  followed  the  employ- 
niettt  of  a  merchant,  and  was  exteniitvely  engaged 
in  trrifBc.i  Ho  navigated  the  Red  Scfi^  advanced 
ta  IndiJi,  visited  various  nations,  Ethioj)Li,  Syria, 
Ambia,  Persia,  and  almoat  all  ph»oes  of  the  Eaat. 
Impelled,  as  It  woidd  uppeajr,  more  by  cni-iosity 
tlinn  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habiU 
and  mnnnen  of  distant  people,  he  auried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangers  stifHcient  to  appal  the  most 
advi-nturous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  core  fully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  tlie  tceties  and  objects 
which  prc^*nted  themselvea.  Bui  a  migtatory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  be  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations^  tcxik 
up  his  residence  in  a  luonastery,  and  devoted  him- 
•elf  to  a  oontemplattve  life,  Posseased  of  mnJtifa- 
rioui  knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  t^n^body  his  information  in 
biMjkt.  Hia  chief  work  is  bis  Towcypatftia  KfttF- 
Tia*'«oJ^  "  Top»>gtT»phi»i  Christiana,  sive  Christiono- 
rum  Opinio  de  Mundo,"  in  twelve  books.  The  kiit 
l»ook,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  aplj^rical,  but  an  extended  surface. 
The  argtiment*  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  dniwn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  falhera,  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  enk[i!oyed  ngatniit  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  n^inued  to  be  a  vast  oblong  phun, 
its  length  fn-nm  tik'->l  to  went  Ij^eing  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  nhoU*  eitelosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  hiiite-'  nation  it  contains.     Its  author 

deaccUr  with  grout  iiccuracy  the  situft- 
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liofi  of  ojuntries,  the  maniieta  if  ihaif  pM|la,  timt 
modes  of  commercial  inleJUiuteh^  ihrn  BilBi  md 
properties  of  plonU  and  ammala,  tad  mtUf  mim 
particidon  of  a  like  kind,  whkh  tav»  la  ll«« 
light  on  the  Scriptuxca.  Hia  iUmatiBlMam  iMk 
ore  £ir  from  being  methodically  arranplt  tmk 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverae.  Hi*  w^m^tm 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  lanciitea  famd 
through  the  Red  Sea,  iheir  gaj'menta  itt  tha 
iiess,  the  terrestrial  pamdiae,  iha  epiatk  «•  ^ 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  tha  Lwi,  tha  tki  rf 
baptism,  the  catliolic  epis«ka»  E^Tpliui 
pbics,  the  state  of  the  Chriatiana  m  ladk, 
bishops,  priesta,  &c  But  the  looat 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  inl 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  <itf  i 
sisting  of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marala 
to  Mars»  with  the  imocea  of  Herruka  m 
sculptured  upon  it.  On  every  side  of  this 
ment  Greek  letters  were  written,  and  m  fl^le 
inscription  had  been  added,  aa  haa  beea  w^ 
rally  supposed,  hy  Ptolemy  II.  Encflfetaa  fac 
247-222).  Thia  was  conied  by  CoMna^  hsI  k 
given,  with  notea.  In  tM  uteimd  hotk  wt  te 
Tapcffrapky*  It  app«an,  bowevsfv  fron  ik  » 
searches  of  Mr.  Salt,  thai  Coanaa  liaa  aaia  tm 
different  inscriptions  into  one, 
first  pari  refers  to  Ptolemy  Euei^getea,  th«  i 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whoae 
are  commemomted  on  the  inscription.  Tha  J 
also  inserts  in  the  work«  in  tUoBtiBiifldi  of  Us  nfr- 
timents,  astronomical  figurea  and  taUaa.  W»  vat 
too  with  several  paasagea  from  wrilifi^  ti  ihi 
lathers  now  lost,  and  fngmenta  o£  ayioWsi  mfh 
cially  from  Athanaaiui. 

Photius  (cod,  36)  reviewed  ihia  pfada«^aa  vSi^ 
ont  mentioning  the  writer^  nomtt,  preldblyhiaMB 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  b^re  ym.  Ua 
apeaka  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xptormni  fiHlfm^ 
**  Christianorum  liber,  Expoaitio  in  O^alavdHBr 
the  former,  a.^  containioff  the  opiniali  af  CkHMtai 
concerning  the  earth;  uie  latter,  Int ausa  itia iwi 
part  of  the  work  trcau  of  the  tahensaalb  of  Mfm^ 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentafisttk  1^ 
some  writer  aflirms,  thai  mtuiy  of  CaaisiM*t  wm^ 
tivea  are  fabulous.  The  monk,  hawans, 
events  as  they  were  coaaiiioiily  xvecived  i 
in  his  own  titne.  Hia  dictioa  ia  plaiia  m 
So  far  is  it  ^m  approaching  ele^anc*  m  i 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  naliiK 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraaeology  ;  and  im  teiaaA 
places  he  modestly  adtnowiiedgea  tliKl  fcia  aada  d 
expression  is  homely  and  inolegaot. 

Manuscripts  vaiy  mueh  in  tha  conlasla  ti  iha 
work.  It  waa  coinpoaed  at  diAsrvnt  Ita^  At 
tirst  It  couMisted  of  hve  book* ;  hat  in  taaas^/tmrn 
of  varioua  attacks,  the  author  added  tka  mma^aiif 
seven  at  diOerent  periods,  anlal|pLB^ 
and  curtailing,  so  ai  best  to  meet  llm  ■smsiiaf 
those  who  still  contended  tliat  tha  malk 
Heal.  This  accounu  for  the  lonpet  i 
forms  of  the  production  in  diflefiAl 
copies.  The  ent'm.'  tTeatise  was  ht%t  jastsiliiM  I 
Bernard  de  Montfnucon,  from  a  h-i  - 
cental}',  in  Grtft-k  and  Latin,  in  hi> 
Pat  rum  ef  Scr^itonnn  Crraaeorma,  fui^  fort^  \ 
vol.  ii.  ppi.  113^S4<i,  to  which  iha  adtfiat] 
an  able  and  learned  {Weiioe.  Thit  is 
edition.  It  is  also  printc'd  in  the  BiUkH^m  f^ 
I\Urum  edited  by  OaUittdi,  Ves.  17^  f«L  li* 


cossmius. 

We  learn  fram  Cosmiia  himBelf,  that  he  com- 
poted  K  tTtmmrteU  (Totinagniph^^  as  alto  Affronvm*' 
eal  iaBit$t  in  which  the  moti<}Q«  of  ihe  itarft  wcr? 
dcicribed.  He  wa*  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
lllefituy  on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  nn  the 
Fnlmi.  These  aw  now  losL  Leo  AllahLi«  think  a 
tlMl  b*  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alexnndrinum ;  but 
it  ia  m^re  eorrect  to  affirm*  with  CaTe,  that  the 
ftuthor  of  llie  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
^  eopjing  without  icntpte,  and  in  the  same 
nmay  <w  hU  obwsrvation*,  (Montftiucon^ 
Nbtn  ChfU^io  Pair,  H  Scrifiior,  C? AifMHif,  to],  ii. ; 
CaT«^  f/tifon'a  Liiertiriti^  toL  i.  pp.  fl  1 5- 1 6,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric,  tiiU.  Grate,  voK  iv.  p.  2550  [S.D.J 

COSMAS,,  a  OraccuHRoman  jurist^uaually  named 
CoKM^a  MAGiSTin,  probably  ba^anse  be  tilled  the 
oHlee  of  magiiter  offidontm  under  Rom&nufi  Senior  i 
■Hhongli  Ketx,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
jfloied  to  hia  edition  of  Harraenopului  in  the  sup- 
blefnenlary  volume  of  Me<!niiann''s  Thesauras,  is 
ibcUoimI  to  think  that  Ma^iter  was  a  family  sui^ 
Bame.  In  Lennckrius  (J.  G.  R,  il  pp.  Ifi^s'  1(j7) 
are  two  taOmiias {i^poi)  of  Cosmas  in  tbo  ^tyle  of 
impeviBl  constitutions,  as  if  he  hn^t  been  authorised 
1^  Bonuuam  to  frame  legal  regulations.    It  further 

rail  from  a  Novell  of  Romnnii^  ptiblii^hcd  in 
coUeetion  of  LfimclaTius  (ii.  p.  15«)^  thut 
CboniM  was  employed  by  the  cniperor  in  the  com- 
poudon  of  his  laws.  Hence  As^enmni  {BUd^Jur, 
Orierd.  lib.  ii.  c.  *29,  pp.  .S82 — 584)  i*  diitposed  to 
ttwribe  to  Cotmas  a  tcgnl  work  which  tit  prosorved 
fa  fliukucript  in  the  Hoyal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
b  a  aytteiQ  or  comp-^ndiiiin  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  iti  the  first  ycAT  of  Ronrnnus 
Senior  (a,  D.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  itckayiii 
W/tMT  Titfy  i¥  iittrofufi  itfriBtpiim^,  (LainbcciiLs, 
Cbmmeni,  m  Bibl.  VmdfJ),  vL  p.  39 ;  Zacbariae^ 
m^  J,0,iLl  370  The  preface  and  tit,  1  of 
ttui  work  were  ftr»t  published  by  Zachariac  in  his 
edicioo  of  the  Prochciron  of  Ifcisileius  (J  'rr^x*^P^i 
pipatf  Hetdetk  1R37}*  Cedrenua  (m  CundaHtino 
fltf  Ranmno'i  mentions  Cosnuu  as  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodmmua  being  the  name 
or  the  highest  cfiurt  of  justice  in  Cons  tan  linoplc. 
Hannenopulaft,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexobiblus 
ncknowledges  hi»  obligations  to  the  Romajca  of 
Magiater  Cta  "Pw^jcd  rov  Ma^lrr^ou  \§yo^iva)^ 
■nd  Jae.  Oodefroi  suppoAes  that  Cosmns  is  meant, 
la  this,  at  in  rao«t  other  quettions  in  the  history 
•f  Oweeo-Roinan  law,  there  t»  grcat  difficulty  in 
■etiv{l|ff  at  the  trtith ;  but  we  Wlieve  the  Mobster 
IvfiBrred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  lie  Eustathius 
I^Uricioi  Roman  us,  (Reis,  ad  Harmfnop.  in  J/p^ma, 
7%m,  ?iii.  p.  6,  n.  H,  ib.  pp.  399,  im ;  Pohl,  tui 
Smns,  NotiL  It^ml,  p.  15,  n.  («)» ib.  p.  52,  n.  {x); 
Zaehanaa,  HUt  Jur,  G,  It  §  4U)      [J.  T.  O.J 

COSMA.S  (Kwf^f),  a  Mokk,  accorJing  to  the 
title  in  lirtmck^s  AnateetiL,  but  acconling  to  that 
iaStephen^s  edition  of  the  Planndetui  Anthology, 
fipechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  e^iiigram  in  the 
iPwk  Anthuliigy.    (Anal.  iii.  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 

f»  9^0  WTietJjer  he  is  the  ham**  person  as  Cosmas 
NDicori.ic;8TKs  or  as  the  Cosmab  of  Jbiiusa- 
IMMf  or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  i» 
illoMhtr  ttDoertain.  l^-^] 

Cfl^ROP!S.kiiigof  Parthta.  [AKaAcwXXVO 
*  king  of  Persia.     [8AH«ANiDAit,] 

C  S«  the  name  of  a  Roman  familj 

CTltar*  None  of  its  racmbera 
^tfM  higher  ofncea  of  tlie  suite. 
%of  Tibur»  rec'e>M*d  the  Rottion 


franehtse  in  connequexice  of  the  condemnation  of 
T*  Coelius,  whom  he  had  accnied.  (Cic.  pro  lia/h» 
23.)  He  it  perhaps  the  same  aa  tho  CoMiniua 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  anny  of  tlie 
praeur  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  agatnsi 
Spnrtftcus,  b,  c.  73.  (Plut  Crasf,  9.) 

2.  Lw  Co&^tNiVfl,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic  pro  BalL  23j,  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticua,  and  Vnrro.  Cicero  mcntiona  his 
death  in  a  c.  45^  and  ox|jn*»«e«  his  grief  at  hi* 
lowi,  (Cic  ad  AtL  u  19,  20,  ii,  ],  od  Fum,  xiii. 
23;  VoTT.  R,  R.  \l  1 ;  Cic.  ad  Aft.  xiii.  460 

3.  L.  CossiNR^A  Anchialcs,  a  freedman  of 
No.  2,  ia  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Suipicitia 
in  B.  c  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii.  23.) 

4.  CoamsW9,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  fni^nd  of 
Nero^s,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  scut  for  in  order 
to  cure  hi*  friend.   (Plin.  //.  A^.  xjiix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSStrs,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Cornelia  gena.  This  family  produced  nwiuy  illus- 
trious men  in  tlie  fiRh  century  before  the  Ctiristian 
aera^  but  xdi'terwardi  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
**  Cossui"  was  afterwards  revived  aa  a  praenomen 
in  tho  family  of  the  Lentuli^  who  belonged  to  the 
same  geni^  The  Cossi  and  Maliiginenscs  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  sumamea  are  united,  aa  for  instance,  in  the 
caao  of  Sof.  Cornelius  Coaaua  Malugioenais,  consul 
in  B.  c  4B5.  [MAtoom«Niis.]  AiUrwards 
however,  the  Coast  and  Maljiginenaea  becwoie  twa 
sepamie  familice. 

1.  Srr.  CoaNSLius  M.  r.  L.  n.  Comim^  on«  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  s.  c  434,  though  other 
authorities  OAsigti  conauU  to  this  year.  (Dio4  xii. 
53  ;  Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2,  Ser.  Ck)aNitLius  (M.  f.  L.  nO  Co«sva,  pro* 
bably  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  b.  r» 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Penuus  Cincinnatua  U,,  and 
I  wo  rears  afterwards,  a.  c*  426,  one  of  the  four 
cnn^ukr  tribunea,  when  he  waa  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  citr,  while  hia  three  coUeaguea  bad 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  VeiL  Rut  the 
btter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  C<«sus  nominated 
Afam.  Aemiliua  Zldamerdaua  dictator,  who  in  hta 
turn  appointed  Coesita  moater  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Coasua  who  killed  Lar  Tolumniua, 
the  king  of  the  Veil,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fcretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instanoea  in  which  the  spolia 
opiiiui  were  won.  But  the  year  ia  which  Toium- 
niuj  was  slain.,  waa  a  aubject  of  diapute  even  in 
antiquity.  Liry  following,  at  he  saya,  all  hia 
authorities,  placea  it  in  R  c.  437,  nine  years  lici^re 
thp  consulship  of  Cosaui,  when  he  waa  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam*  Acniiliua  Momerd- 
nu*^,  who  is  said  to  bare  been  dictator  in  that  you 
likcwisf?.  At  the  nme  time  the  hisiodan  binnn 
fornord  sevcml  reeaont  why  this  waa  impfobmbM, 
and  loentiona  in  porticuhir  that  Augustus  had  dia- 
covered  a  linen  breoatpbte  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Fcretrius,  on  which  it  wna  ataled  tliat  the  toimd 
Couuji  had  won  the«e  spoils.  But  aa  the  yc«r  of 
Coaama^  cooAulafaip  waa*  aecardtag  ia  the  annalists, 
one  «f  pMtilonoe  Mid  dearth  without  any  military 
opemtioQa*  it  ta  pfobable  that  Tolutimiua  waa  shun 
by  Cossua  in  the  yenr  of  hia  oanaiikx-  tzibunatat, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  hone,  e^ecially  niwe 
it  i»  evpr^eily  placed  in  that  vmit  bv  vmus  wHtert. 
( VaL  M&T.  iii.  2.  %  4  ;  Aor,  Vict.  d<  KiV.  ///.  H&A 
In  dedicating  (lie  «pnil%  Cosaui  would  have  lidded 
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the  title  of  consul,  either  on  account  of  his  tiaving 
filled  that  dij^tkity  or  in  cociMideratton  of  hie  holding 
nt  the  time  the  coosulaf  tribunate.  (Li  v.  iv.  19,20, 
30—3*2;  PluU  KomuL  IG,  ManxtL  R;  Nicbuhr, 
iL  p.  458,  &c.  ;  Pmpert*  iv.  10.  23,  &c,  who  givet 
quite  a  dirtt-'rant  scconnt. ) 

3.  P.  CoRNRUus  A.  p.  P.  K,  Cossus,  conaukr 
tribune  in  b,  c.4l5.  (Liv,  iv,  49 ;  Diod,  liii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cohnimus  A.  r.  M.  n.  Ct>i5«tf8,  eomular 
tribune  in  a.  c.  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L, 
Furiufe  M^diillinua  II.,  the  yccir  in  whith  pk-bt^iAn 
quaettors  wt're  first  created*  (Liv.  tv.  49,  54  ; 
Diod,xiii.  3B.) 

5.  A.  CoRNBLio«  A,  f.  M.  N.  CofifiiTa,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  a.  c  413  with  L.  Furius  Me- 
duliinua»  (tS*,  iv.  51  ;  Diod.  xiii.  43.) 

6*  P.  CoRKBLius  A,  F.  M.  N.  Co»wiUS,  brother 
oF  Noft.  4  and  5,  conKular  tnbiitie  m  a.  c*  408,  in 
which  year  a  dicUitor  was  appointed  on  nocoont  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aeqtu«  (Lit.  iv.  56  ; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  CoRSKLiifR  M»  F.  L,  N,  RtrrtLUB  CosfiUfi, 
dictator  in  d.  c.  40H,  defL^atcd  the  Volftci  near  An- 
tium,  laid  waitc  their  territory^  took  by  itorm  a 
fort  Dear  lake  Fucinu&»  by  which  he  made  3000 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  wai 
consuhir  tribune  in  b.  c  406,  (Lif.  if.  56,  58.) 

fi.  Cs,  CoRNKLiUB  P.  F,  A.  N.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  8,  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charjre  of 
the  city  while  hb  cuIleaEn^es  mArched  againut  Veli, 
eonKular  tribune;  &  lecond  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  yean  ho  laid 
waste  the  country  of  thei  Cnpenates,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle,  Cotsui  wai  a 
modemte  man  in  the  party  itrugglea  of  hii  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
bwrwrneo,  who  were  not  supplii'd  with  a  horse  by 
the  fttate,  and  woa  supp^-ised  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  hh  half-brotlier  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  LieiniuH  Calvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
».c,  400.  (Liv.  iv.  68,  Gl,  V.  10,  12.) 

6.  P.  CrmNKLius  MALiTGJNENais  C0S8U8,  con- 
lular  tribune  n.  c.  395,  when  he  mvoged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitu*;  hut  he  and  his  colleajBrue  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
■ome  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Kla- 
TUi  Triciptiniia  and  Ser.  Sulpiciui  Camerinus  wen; 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  t.  24;  Fa*fu) 

10.  A,  CuRXBLiHB  CossL^s,  WO*  appointed  die- 
talor  B,  c.  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  hut  chiefly  to  cru*h  the  designs  of  Mnnliut. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Ilemici 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manliui  into  pri*on,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (Lir.  vi, 
11-16.) 

11.  A,  CoRN'BLiOfl  Cosfiua,  coiwnW  tribune  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367«  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws  wei«  p^iaicd. 
(LiT.  vi.  36,  42.) 

12.  A.  CoaNELiUB  Cossufl  Arvcna.  f  Aiivi>'a.] 
COSSU'TIA,  the  first  wife  of  C.  Juliu*  Caew, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  fiunjfy,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  paiwits, 
while  he  wa*  very  young,  bnt  was  divorced  by 
him  in  *••-  -— «te<inih  v«*ar,  tlint  he  might  marry 
Cctj^  -^iter  of  Ciuna,     (Suet,  CW^.  l.) 

C  jBNQ  of  efjucatrian  fank  (Suet,  j 


COTTA*  

fV«,  1  >,  nerer  attainind  id  aof  ivpttrtaatt.    ft  k 

conjectured  by  «oiii«  (tvm  Ck«ii»*%  MMlfiwi  il  ^ 
CmtuHaatafi  ttMa*^  D(«r  Ciicanm^  in  Gillk  CW 
pina  (ad  Fam»  xri,  27),  that  the  Cumum  iVi 
originally  from  that  place.  On  ooloa  td 
we  find  the  cognooiena  Maridioam  M 
but  none  occur  in  history^, 

CDSSUTIA'K  CS  CA'PITO*  [Ca{nte,p.«| 

••J 

M.  COSSUTtUS,  a  Roman  M^l^a  iw  4 
the  greatest  respectability  and  i«ltfntgr«  wfc*  BH 
in  Sidly  during  the  admioktmliaD  «f  T«it%ai 
defended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (GSe*  fmrt  m 
22,  80.) 

COSSU'TIUS,  a  Roman  ardiilict,  wtwi^Wl 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochua  Epiphmntm  aC  Ma 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeoa  at  AiImbiw  mm 
B.  c  1 68,  in  the  most  ma^ificeiit  C«ciiilliiM  «ik 
The  temple,  however,  in  ita  DfMott  Csf«,  nk 
hod  boen  deprived  of  ita  piUati  Uy  !»tt1V  »* 
fintshed  by  Hadrian*  (VitniT.  fVor/I  ttL ;  lie 
ili.  20;  Veil.  Pat  i,  10  ;  Atbea.  t.  ^  SHi.« 
Stnib.  ix.  p.  396  ;  Plin.  H.  X,  ixxtt  S ;  Jask 
Amaia.  ii.  p.  249^  Bockh,  Cm.  imaer,  L  ■.  ITi. 
363.)  [L,  ClI 

CO'TISO,  a  king  of  the  DwuBna^  vll»  wie» 
quered  in   the  n^ign  of  Augnatiyi    1i|' 
(Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Hor.  Carm.  iiL  &  It.)     Ha 
to  be  the  same  aa  the  Coltto,  king  ^  ibt 
whom,  according  to   M.  Antony^   Ai 
trotbed  his  djiughter  Julia,  and   1 
Augustus  hinueLF  sought  in  nranriwBL  (I 
63.) 

Q.  CO'TIUS  suraamed  ACfTlLLES  m  «^ 
count  of  hii  bravery,  accompaiued,  m  a  kpriii  <Af 
consul  Q.  Metellas  MaoedoniciiB  to  Jiia  mmmCi 
agaiof^t  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  p.€^  |4<9L 
tinguished  himn^lT  ^'*-  ^i  -^^-ing  tw©  of  the 
flnglc  combaL  ill.  2.  §31.) 

COTTA,   ^^     .'■:>.       1.   C  A 
CoTTA,  wa«  conwl  in  b.  c«  252,  wiih  p, 
Geminus,  and  both  consult  carried  00  tie 
Sicily  againut  the  Caithaginiaoia  with  | 
Among  several  other  pkcea  tliey  «tso  1 
but  itA  tnbabitAiila  had  been  aecrrtljr 
the  Carthaginiaus*    Aliernorda  C«ian 

ships  from  Uieio,  aad  having  imiiei  

the  remnants  of  the  Ronian  dect,  b»  «aM  ^ 
Lipanu  the  blockade  of  which  h»  idk  ta  his  i^ 
bune,  Q.  Cassius,  with  the  expttMa  ctdar  nsl  V 
engage  in  a  battle  ;  but«  during  %hm  alaoR  d 
the  consul,  Cft«iJus  not  with ttanding  ntln««i  )im 
self  to  be  dmwn  into  an  engagrmoiU  i*  v^ 
maiiy  Romans  were  killed.  Oxi^eing  klMasdd 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipara,  beaicgad  and  a^ 
the  town,  put  ttd  inhabiianta  to  tb«  mdk  wl 
deprived  Caasiua  of  his  office  df  Hthnu^  Ctftt 
was  celebrated  for  the  atrict  diadttfine  wUA  Ii 
maintained  among  his  troop«,aiid  m  «itieh  levid 
ir  stancet  are  on  n-cord.  iHtriDg  tjba  mm  4 
Lipam  one  of  hit  own  kiutmnt,  P.  AamfiMnv 
niola,  wat  teouiged  and  dagtaided  In  tfe  wmk  4  i 
common  aohiiar,  becsoi*  tkroi^  kit  Ivili  a  pA 
of  the  camp  waa  ttt  on  fii«,  n  canwifw  d 
which  almoiit  the  whole  amp  tti!i  bin  iM  ^aah  d 
the  enemy.  It  wu  pcnbabljf  dttfiag  llM  «■• 
Gompign,  that  he  acted  with  giteat  rigwair  ta^ais 
the  equitvtt  who  refuted  to  elwT  htt  tmm^Kik^ 
(Frontin.  Sfmt*^,  in  L  1 22.)  At  iK«  dv  iilii 
coimulsliip  Cotta  triumphed  ovrr  ihM  O 
and  Siciliana.    lo  248  be  oblninad  tj» 
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COTTA. 

I  ^loii  logetlier  with  hii  farmer  coltcague, 
P.  BsrriliaB  Gcimiittt,  and  ognin  fought  in  Sicily 
iifwiiH  tlie  Caithnginiani.  Couthalo  in  vain  «!ii- 
dATonned  to  make  a  divc^rsion  by  attacking  the 
oMita  of  Italy ;  but  further  particuliirt  ore  not 
known  about  him.  {Zonar.  viii,  14,  16;  Orof. 
WW.  9;  Ci&  Acad.  li.  26  ;  Frootiu.  BraUg,  ix,  1. 

fn  ;  VaL  Mai.  il  7.  §  4  ;  Fa^L  C*pit) 
IL  M.  AvRBUtrsi  Cotta,  wai  plebian  ocdlle  in 
c  216,  and  had  in  21 2  tho  eommand  of  a  de- 
tachm^^Dl  at  Puteoli  under  the  coniul  App.  Clau- 
diaa  Pokhcr.  Nine  yean  later,  a  r.  20 A,  he  was 
appointed  deetmtir  meromnK,  in  the  place  of  M. 
Ponpoiiiiu  Matho.  The  year  after  thit  he  wa» 
iMtt  aa  OTihiMwdor  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
piotaeted  the  EonQan  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
Iho  intoada  of  the  Maeedoniatii.  After  the  con- 
dmioa  of  the  war  againal  Ouihsgei  b«  urged  the 
BOMHi^  of  pfoeeeding  with  cneigy  n^ainit  Philip* 
Um  died,  in  ■.  c  201,  aa  decemvir  teurontm^  in 
which  office  h«  wm  mceeeded  by  M\  Aeitiua  Okr 
brio.  (Lit,  xziii.  90,  xxr.  22,  xxix.  36,  xxx. 26, 
42,zxxi.  3,5,  50.) 

3.  C.  AtRBLiirs  CoTTA,  wag  praetor  urbanns, 
in  Bw  c,  202,  ajid  coniii!  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpicjui 
Galbo.  He  ohtAined  Italy  m  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  againit  the 
fieiaoa,  Iniubrinn*  and  Cenumanionft,  who,  under 
the  eommand  of  IlAmilou-,  a  Dirthnginioji^  hud  tn- 
Vttdod  the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Fnritti  PurporeOf  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
<|nering  the  enemicc  ;  and  C^itta,  who  warn  indig- 
nant at  the  laurclfl  being  aiuitehed  from  him,  occu- 
pied htmiolf  chiedy  with  plondmng  and  m^nging 
the  ooimtry  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
than  gbfj,  while  the  praetor  Furiiu  wai  honoured 
wiih  a  triiuDph.  (Lir.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxzL  5,  6, 
10,  11,  31,  22,  47,  4d ;  Zonar.  ix.  U  t  Oroi.  it. 
^,) 

4,  M.  AtTnxLit:«  Cotta,  waa  legato  of  L*  Cor* 
nelioi  Scipio,  in  n,  c.  1R9,  during  the  war  ogainit 
Antiochui,     ]fe  retorncd  to  Rome  with  tho  am- 

of  Anliochnt,  with  Kumones  aiid  tho 
,  to  report  to  the  aenaie  the  state  of  affiiirs 
in  tb«  East.   (Lir.  xxxvii.  52.) 

5*  L.  AuBKLiv^  Cotta,  wai  tribune  of  this 
•oldlen,  in  n.  c%  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Jnliui  Caeaar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
wmr  againtt  the  Ligurtana.     (Lir.  xl.  27') 

6,  L.  AcrnxLirs  Cotta,  wiia  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  bl  c  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
chamcter  of  hii  office  he  refiised  paying  hii  credi- 
iH%  whereupon  however  his  coUeaguei  declared , 
ibaimkai  he  oti»fied  the  crediton  they  would  nip- 
f««t  them  in  iheir  claims.  In  ii.c.li4,  he  waa  oon- 
oal  together  with  Ser.  SulpiciuA  Galba,  and  diiput- 
ed  in  the  senate  w  hich  of  them  waa  to  obtain  the 
I  againit  Viriathu*  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
I  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
I  be  acnt  to  Spain,  and  the  couimimd  in  that 
ntry  wn«  accordingly  proknged  tn  the  pro- 
I  Fahiut  Moximiu  Aemilianus.  Subsequently 
I  Wftt  aeenied  by  Scipio  Aemilionn*,  and  at 
he  wifl  gnilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
I  acquitted,  merely  bccnuse  the  judgcj  wished 
nid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
orerwhdming  induenee  of  hia  accuser. 
I  waa  daleodid  on  that  ooeoaion  by  Q.  Metel- 
Cicero  itntea  that  Cotta  was 
1  a  mleni/iir,  that  is,  a,  man  cunning  in 
hit  own  iLthin.  (VaL  Max.  ri.  4.  g  2« 
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5.  I  4,  viiL  L  I  11  ;  Cic«;»ro  Murrn.  '^B^  pro  Font, 
I X  Brut  21,  Dirtn  in  QmaL  21  i  Tacit.  Ann.  it). 
66.) 

7.  L.  AcjRBLiaa  Cotta,  waa  consul  in  ii.c.  119, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  MArius,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  peode,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  bod  bruught 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  coiuitio,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti^^ 
mates.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appealed  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself,  threatened  Cotta  with  impH«otiment  ujileas 
bo  withdrew  hi*  motion.  L.  Coetiliuj  MetoUot, 
the  othur  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  waa  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Mariiis, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  lo  that  the  senate  was  compelliKl  to 
yield.  ( PluL  Mar.  4  ;  Cic</<?  Lfij,  iii.  1 7.  J  From 
Appion  {lU^.  10)  it  might  seem  oa  if  C<fttA  had 
tidcen  part  with  bis  coUei^giie  Afetellus  in  the  war 
i^lnst  the  lllyriiitie,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pion  mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
jctiir,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  A17AEL1U6  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  tho 
people  in  B.  c  95,  together  with  T.  Didios  and  C. 
Ncxrbanus.  When  the  hist  of  them  brought  for- 
wai^  an  accuiation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Col  la  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interiere,  but  Cotta  was  palled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  {templum).  He 
must  aftcrwardi  have  hold  the  olfice  of  praetoc, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaka 
of  him  seveml  timeiH,  and  mentions  him  us  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catuliu  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  stale*  that  in  hii  ape^ea 
he  purposely  abstained  front  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarscnets  and  lusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducaiod  peasant, 
than  tiiat  of  the  earlier  llomiui  orators.  (Cic.  d* 
Omt.  ii.  47,  iii.  11,  12,  Brut,  3G,  74). 

U,  C.  AuRBtiL^i  CoTTA,  brother  of  No.  6,  waa 
bom  in  n.  c  124,  and  was  the  hju  of  Rutilia.  Ho 
wan  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.Liviut  Druiua,  who 
was  murdered  in  B.  €.  9 1  ;  and  in  the  tune  yetf  \m 
eued  for  the  tribuncsliip,  but  wai  rejectodt  ind  & 
few  months  afterwards  went  inlo  voluntjury  exila 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Voria,  which 
ordjiined  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  lh« 
chums  of  the  Italinn  alliej  in  their  dcmuid  of  the 
fmncbiiie.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  a  c.  82,  when  S«Ua  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
be  obtained  tlie  consulship,  together  with  U,  Oct*' 
vius.  In  that  year  be  excited  tlie  hostility  of  the 
optimatc«  by  a  hiw  by  which  he  endesavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  fmm  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  Uw,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic  Froffm^ 
Cornel  p.  RO  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Atcon*; 
Sollttst,  i/i^.  Prtj^m,  p.  210,  ed.  Ocriach.)  A 
tex  d«jitdicut  prhxttU  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  {Fra^m.  Cotn,  p. 44 8,)  which,  how* 
ever,  waa  abolished  the  rear  afWr  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cottn  alio  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hiempaal  of  Mauretonia.  On  the  expirmtion  of  hia 
oflke  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  pcoTince,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  carry  on  any  rad  war  in  it^  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  gmnbed,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  wm  Io  take  place,  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
I  aeqnenoe  tk  which  he  died  the  tome  day.     Cottm 
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C'.'TYLA. 
Tnlcaui  »-::'t  ffr:;i:i«^  itri.-.ui  r.iuL  thf  rtrc^  a:. 

COTTA.  I.  AVIs'/NCrLriVx  Krr«  a» 
V|ili  ia  :}>*  -rr.T  .■:'  i,  Jl_-*  Cjufcj-  is  GnuU 
md  diilinr^ :<!?•_  i.irju'tf  :i;-  k**'  ^.  ^»  }.:*■  vj:.„7 
tkaa  br  iiifc  K.r!^^i:  s^,i  :,nji;:  .re.  Is  il  t.,  .^-i. 
whm  Cv^^r.  '-L  fc."Mc::  ,'■:  ul-  «.;=irt  ;j  if  jr  v> 
■ms  ID  <>a: —  ».- *ir!:ir*:r-  :_*  ;r.»  ::«.  f. tr  -  ::r..-: 
pMt  of  :nt  c  -Tirr  • -r  nelr  r.: :.::-■ -j^^^-^k  I.  :•«. 
and  Q.  Tii-r.-fr  >*-.  j-z.*-  \ix.i:vz  ::  v  r:r.:-.:.v.'.;.  .^f 
•■e  kfrkNQ  :-:i  :.t.  c.'-i:r:s.  T».:i  v.  :.;cr.  :r,<-T  ;  ■ -k 
■p  tbnr  p5-::i.i.  ::;  ir.t  urr:i:*ry  ci  :\i  F.lur.'i.t^. 
;Lr  M<  -*«•  juii  i:,f  KLise,  S^^-n  atVr, 
arji  CitiTj-l-c.:*,  :be  c'.iifs  c:  xiu*  Kl-u- 
cmatci  a  rer.'t  a;:iiii«  iri?  lior.Jir.^  .i:.ii 
eked  the  cacp  cf  Coita  ar;i  i\t"ii:;u*  i*:i'y  t.i'- 
I  dart  afUT  li^r  i.w  Uvn  f-ai^r.iNi  in  the 
■tiT.  Cotia.  wi.^  ap;  rebecdt-i  more  fr.^:u  ihe 
than  from  ih^  (t;«.>n  attack •  of  ibe  ii,-it:'«. 
Dglj  Rcomof seed  h:»  co'Jc^cu^  not  t'>  nlviiuion 
tte  camp  and  tr:*:  :o  the  faith  of  the  (ir.uU  ;  but 
BdHnni.  who  feartd  ih.it  they  should  lie  uver^vw- 
aicd  in  their  «-in:ci^c-i3rten,  was  anxi«>us  t«»  avail 
kinielf  of  the  j^-.-condact  wi.iih  Aniliiiirix  prvw 
■iaed,  and  to  jr^eed  to  the  winter- 4 iiar:ors  of 
the  leg^ont  noarv^t  t<t  them.  After  i^.Mue  deK-\:e<. 
CeUa  gave  way  for  the  uke  of  concord  niuon^  his 
ftnn.  The  Romans  werv  drawn  into  an  amliu»- 
dide  liv  the  Gads,  and  Cotta.  who  neizhK-tod  none 
of  the  datiet  of  a  j^'neial  in  his  p(>rilou»  potition, 
iceeired  a  wound  in  his  face  while  addn^^sin^  the 
•oldiera ;  bat  he  still  continued  to  tight  hravely, 
and  refiifed  entering  into  nei^otiations  with  the 
anemr,  until  siiortly  after  he  and  tiio  greater  p:irt 
of  hit  soldiers  were  cut  down  hy  the  Ciauls.  {Ciu>- 
nr,  D.  G.  iL  1 1,  t.  24-37  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  .5,  (> ; 
Saeton.  Cuts.  '25 ;  Appian,  U,  C.  ii.  loO  ;  Florus, 
iiL  10;  Kutrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  8.] 

M.  and  P.  COlTIl,  of  Tauromeiiium  in  t^ieily, 
two  Kiiman  knights,  witnesses  ogaijiHt  Vern's. 
(Cic.  Verr.  v.  64.) 

COITIUS,  sfin  of  Donnas,  was  king  of  sertv 
nl  Lagurian  tnl>eft  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alp-. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  trilies  were  subdued  by  AugustuM,  till  at 
length  the  emjieror  purchased  his  suhniiswion,  by 
gnuiting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  those 
tribec,  with  the  title  of  Prnefectus.  Cottius  tlierc- 
npon  made  roads  over  the  Alpti,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Auu'Ufitus  hy  erecting  (11.  c.  K)  at  Segu»io, 
now  Sfuza,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  prcitent  day,  and  bears  an  inHcri{»- 
tion,  in  which  tho  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
tiot,  and  the  names  of  the  people  arc  enumeRiti'd, 
of  which  he  was  pniefect.  11  is  authority  wiih 
Imnsmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  ))oru  the  luiine  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  u[>on  whom  the  em|»uror 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  Ihit  u[K>n 
the  death  of  this  prince,  hi>i  kingdom  wan  reducffi 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  pn»\inre. 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  ]0  ;  Strab.  iv.  p. 'JOt  ;  IMin. 
IL  \.  iiL  20.  B.  -24  ;  Orelli,  IttMsr,  NoJiJC  ;  I>i«.n. 
Caw.  Ix,  24  ;  Suet.  AVr.  Itt  ;  Aur.  Vict.  ^/./#*.  .*», 
JCj'U.  i*  ;  Kutrop.  vii.  14.) 

CM'TYLA,  I^  VA'Rirs,  one  of  AuU,i,y\ 
most  intimate  friends  and  li'ion  comjh'tiii'iDH,  a  I 
though  Cicero  rays  that  Antony  h;t/l  him  whi(>|<"d 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  Umijutrt,  by  pulilu: 
■lares.  He  was  probaUy  a^dile  in  n.'.  44,  as  hi; 
ia  called  in  the  following  year  a  maii  of  ac«liiitian 


lar.'k.  >Vhi-r.  A r. tony  wju  ^r^^'»i.■^  \?iit:nji«  in 
R.C.  4.\  he  vcnl  i'i'>:xla  to  K^mrw  to  pn'^poaie  terms 
;•:  Tir'a.**  :»>  tJie  ^e.iste ;  and  »hin  AiVr  hj»  d^Aivt 
m  y'^i\z\A  he  }.i..\  ov-»iiivro.'.  .inMher  arnnj  in  (isiil, 
.v...-.  .".v .-.-ijyfcy".  ::.■;■  A'p».  istfT  -.n  the  xear.  he  en- 
tni<-:i'i  OoTvl.T  «:lh  \^c  oorrinvArd  of  the  )eponik 
v»>;i. :.  >e  .;••:  liehi:jd  in  liri;.;.  ^Tw,  Pii'tfVK  \,  % 
>:.:.  .:.  :»'.  '  1.  X..J.  \2 :   ri.iu  .<«/,  i^  *S,%  cx\h 

C', 'TYS  .T  r*^TYTTO  (K.-Tiic  ^ir  K.-i-n-rTirfV  a 
Tr.r>;...rj  dii-.iiity.  wh«M^  festitai.  the  l\MUlva 
^  />/.f.  i'*  J%-.ji.r  V.  re»en'.Wed  that  of  the  Phnjiisn 
Cxlvie,  aji.i  t^,-.*  <\*lobrate«i  on  hiU»  with  n«>tivii« 
f  r.civtiipc*.  In  later  time*  her  wt^rship  htss  in- 
l.'^'»d;:<vd  at  A  then*  and  Corinth,  and  wt»  c»wn«*t» 
e.i,  l:ke  tK.tt  of  DionvMi*.  i*  ith  li<vntious  fri*T(*lity. 
Her  w^-rsViip  ap*,vai^  to  have  spread  even  a*  lar  as 
luly  ,ird  spicily.  Tho«»  who  celebnitev)  her  fes- 
tival were  c.r.lM  ^rra*,  fn^m  the  purifutitions 
which  \»e:v  onj:i:ial\v  cj^nn»>cle«l  with  the  St^lrm- 
nity.  (SlraK  x,  p.  470;  Ue*ych,  Suid.  *.  rr, 
KdTi'f,  Sidurarnit  ;  lloml,  A;W.  wii.  5fi;  Ju^en. 
ii   9*J:  Virc.  CiAi^'.  v.  1«>;  A.  Meineke,  Qitkytt, 

&VII.  p.  4i,\vc,)  n^s.i 

CiU'YS  iKoiri'tV  I.  A  king  of  Paphlagxmia, 
jK'eni*  to  h.ive  K'en  the  wmr  whom  Xenophon 
(.Im/^  v.  5.  $  12.  \.o.)  calls  Cor\hi«.  1>(\»  aIm 
if  only  another  form  of  the  imme.  A  vaM;i\  origi- 
nally of  the  IVrxian  ihnme,  he  had  thmwu  olf  his 
allegiance  to  ArtAxerxe*  II..  and.  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  tot  prt»l«bly  of  hip  loyally,  had  re- 
fused olKHlience.  lie  then*fon>  listene«l  n'adily  In 
the  riMTtMumendation  of  Spithridate*  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  S|i;irtji«  and  h.i^ing  met  Agmilnu*  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entiance  intit  Piiphlngonui,  hi* 
left  with  him  a  c«in«ider.)hle  reinfonTment  for  his 
army.  Fi>r  this  s«Tvice  Agekilaus  n*wanli*<l  Spi- 
thridates  by  negotiating  a  marrioge  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  (Vitvis  II.  V.  l\ii.\.  (Xen.  //•//.  it.  1.  «  .1, 
\c.)  The  fcuhiivt  of  the  pn*iM*nt  nrlicle  hn*  Ikh»m 
identilKHl  hy  s<muo  with  TIivun,  whom  Ihilames 
ctmquen'd  and  cnrri«Ml  prisoner  to  Aitii\er»e»  niNint 
II.  ('.  3()  1  ;  b\it  this  ittujiTtun*  diNS  not  iip|MHir  to 
n'st  on  anv  valid  gromuiM.  (Siv  Shneider,  wl 
A'en.  HiiLl.r.)     |Tii\in.| 

2.  King  of  Thnuv  from  11.  <-.  'M\2  to  .'lAM.  (S>fi 
Suid.  ji.  r.,  when*  his  nMgn  in  Miid  to  liaxe  Innlnl 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  (ill  to- 
wanis  the  end  of  this  priiMJ  that  w«<  liml  niivlhing 
n'conhti  (»f  him.  In  n.  (.  .'{<i4  he  N|i)M>nni  iis  nii 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  mnin  |Htiiit  of  ilivpuln 
Inring  the  poHwusion  of  the  Thniri.in  Cherboni'vus, 
and  it  was  at  thin  timo  that  he  limt  iivaihil  hiniwlf 
of  the  aid  of  the  itdveiitur«r  rhuiidniiiiii  on  his 
deniTtion  fnmi  the  Atlimiaii  M*rvire  |«im>  p  fill  I, 
h.  ].  lie  aliui  srciiied  the  vahliihle  n^iimtnni-n  of 
IphicmU'S  to  whom  he  gave  one  ol  hi«  diiiiglitprs 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  seriiple  to  t^ike  imrt 
with  his  htllier  in  law  against  hi«  loiinlry.  (I><in, 
r.  Jrni/«r.  fip  (ili'A^  Uhii,  fi72 ;  I'm  iido  AriMoU 
(h-i'nn.  ii.  2fi  ;  Ncp.  Ifthwr.  'A\  Aiidiaii'lr.  n/i. 
Athrn.  iv.  p.  \:\\.)  In  11.  f.  :w:'.!,  Millmvlhr*.  a 
|Mwerful  fl.ief,  revollnl  from  f'otys  and  engaged 
the  Athcniiiii*  on  his  snh*  hy  |ironiiHing  to  f««ile 
thi;  rhiTM'Ohvim  to  tlii'io  ;  Iml  r«it\M  •"»!  them  a 
|i-tti-r,  oijthi'IdiMi;  \i\s  w\\*-tMty  in  pr'iiniwa,  iiml 
thi'  Athi-iii.iii«  p.t«««-d  ath-if'i-  10  lh<-  king  s  liitour. 
It  haw  Ih'i  h  lli'iii/ht  lh.it  tliM  A.t^  thf  ■.iiiip  dM-ree 
whuh  fonfciiiil  on  hnii  l)o-  yttt  of  1  lii/foship, 
(S<e  Thirl  wall  s  tirm-r^  vol  v.  p  217  i  A/*.  I'kU, 
td  Atk,  p.  11;  1,  wh«:M   hi-  Is  railed  **  Milak^O 
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COTYa 


Tbe  eftet  of  it  eertaiiiljr  was  m  to  djMOiiiuv 
HiltiOtfyth««  thai  be  abuidoned  the  ftioggl*,  whBe 
Cotyt,  hdviiig  gained  bn  point,  never  dfeamed  of 
foltiUing  hi*  fnotniaes.  (DenL  c.  Aridoer*  p.  BSB^ 
e.  Foi^  1207.)  [AOTOCLBS,  No.  2.]  In  the 
tfme  ymt  he  ri^nnuly  oppoaed  Ariobarcaneft  and 
the  ouier  leTolted  latmpA  (k  the  we«iem  prorinoea. 
Here  agnin  he  shewed  his  hostililj  to  Athena, 
which  tided  with  the  rebeU,  while  another  motiire 
with  him  for  the  courie  he  took  seemi  to  have 
beent  that  the  satnupt  protected  the  dti«*  on  the 
Heiletpant^  over  which  be  de«fed  to  ealahliah  his 
own  authority.  Having  beaieged  Settna,  which 
belonged  to  Anobarxanea,  he  was  compelled,  sp^ 
fMirently  by  Ttmothens,  to  raiie  the  tiege ;  hut  the 
town  soon  after  reToltcd  from  Atbeni  and  snb- 
xnitted  to  Cotys,  who,  ha  ring  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
suade Iphicratcs  to  aid  bini  [IrmcRATis],  again 
bought  tbe  aerricei  of  Charidemtis,  made  him  hii 
son'iu-Iaw,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  his 
assistance.  (Xen.  ApeMj  iL  §  26;  Nep.  IXmoiL 
1 ;  Dem.  de  Mod,  Uh,  p,  193,  c  Aridoer,  ppw 
66a,  664,  G7'2— 674.)  [Charidbmus.]  This 
apponra  to  have  occurred  tti  k  c.  359,  and  tn  tbe 
same  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip's  aeeeiiiioii« 
we  find  him  supporting  the  clmins  of  the  preteiider 
Paosanias  to  the  Maoed onion  throne ;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  induced  biin  to  abondon  his  cause. 
(Diod.  xvi» 2,  'A.)  For  his  letter  to  Philip, perhaps 
on  this  occasion,  see  Ilegcsond*  (^,  AUttn,  rt.  p. 
24 Q.  In  u,  i:.  :i58,  be  was  a»aBfisinated  by  Py- 
ttiou  or  Parrhon  and  Hemcleides  (two  eitixena  of 
Aenu»y  a  Grrek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  father  he 
had  in  juitiie  wuy  injured.  The  miirdcrcri  were 
bofiourvtl  by  the  A  then  inns  m\h  goldi'n  crowns 
and  the  fmuchisc  of  the  city.  (Ariit.  PdU,  t,  10, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dt-m.  <•.  AriMocr.  pp.  659,  6C2,  674; 
PluL  iidr.  Chlat.  32 ;  Diog.  Laert,  lii.  46,  ii.  65.) 
Cotys,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  hiiD,  wia 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury,  and  especially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  vice  of  his  nation.  His 
Tiulence  and  cruelty  were  excessite,  almost,  in 
&ct,  akin  to  nuulue^s.  He  is  said  to  have  mur- 
dered his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  shocking  harbanty ;  on  one 
ooeasion  also  he  persuaded  himself,  or  chose  to 
ftiiert,  that  he  was  the  hndegroom  of  tbe  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  lie 
calhMl  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  Wo  of  Uh 
attondimtf  succesiively,  who  Had  not  presence  of 
mind  or  ooortlT  tact  suf]^Lient  to  Ml  in  with  bis 
mad  humour.  (Tfaooponip.  ap.  A  then*  xii.  pp.  531, 
532  :  Suid.  f.  V.  -  Plut.  A#^.  etf  /ntp.  ApopktL) 

3.  A  king  of  the  ii^iryaae  in  Thnee*  lie  waa 
originally  an  ally  of  Koiue,  but  was  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  iier  with  Perseus,  to  whom  be 
gave  hostages  for  bis  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Penens  waa  conquered  by 
Aemiliu4  Puulhu  in  A.  c.  168,  Bitea,  tbe  pon  of 
Cotys,  wa*  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Home, 
and  his  father  >ent  amljossadors  to  oflfer  any  sum 
of  money  for  bis  freedom  ^  and  to  (btcount  for  his 
own  coitduct  in  having  sided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  onn,  but  they  made  m  flourish  d 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  unnuiaomed. 
Cotys  is  honourably  recorded  as  diflering  widely 
from  the  geaenility  of  hi«  countrji'men  iu  iobriety, 
gentleness,  and  culiivutiiin  of  mind*  ( Poly b.  xxrii* 
10,  ^  laid.  #,  t,  i  Liv.  xlii.  29,  51,  57,  5P, 

67.  r.  42.) 


CRANAEA. 

4.  A  king  of  Tbraeey  UMk  pat  tphA  Cmm 
with  Pompey,  and  aaiit  lam  a  b«dy  «l  •^Saki 
aoder  bia  ton  Sadaka  in  fi.  c,  ii,  {Cm*,  BL 
C^  ixL  4  ;  Loan.  Pkart.  ▼.  S4.) 

5^  Son  of  RbMnietoke%  kii^  9t  Jhmm^  ik 
the  dcAtb  of  BboemMaleis  bia 
divided  by  Angnattia  betiraai  ] 
poria  and  his  ion  Coty& 
sabyect  tbe  whole  kingdon  Ut  hiaiafflC  bat  61  ■! 
Teotme  on  patpabb  acta  of  agftnijaiii  liD  lbs  I 
of  Aogastua.  He  then  «peiily  ^ 
bis  nephew,  bot  both  partica  wan  i 
Tiberias  to  deaist  Uroin 
then,  feigninf  a  wiah  Ibv  friendly  w/tfjMktim,  ^ 
vited  Coiyt  to  a  oonfeiencct,  and^  al  A*  hmfm 
which  followed,  he  tzeacheroasly  fauBd  faiiki  m^ 
having  ibrowti  him  into  dumii  wivie  ta  TAiM 
pRtendjsff  that  he  bad  ooIy  acted  in  ml$4i^m 
and  andafiaied  a  plot  on  tbe  put  of  C«i^  b 
was,  however,  commanded  to  rekaaa  bia^  si  a 
come  to  Rome  to  have  the  matter  iawidpML 
whereupon  (a.  ix  19)  be  nraxdefled  bia  peaeai^ 
thinking,  says  Tacitus,  tbal  be  adfbl  aa  «  bat 
to  answer  for  a  crime  eompleted  aa  fi»  eat  yf 
done.  Tadtni  wpttSu  of  Com  aa  a  bmb  «lf^ 
dispaaitioo  and  mannen,  mai  Ovid,  ia  m  oHft 
addressed  to  him  during  bia  exile  M  Ttmi^  mAb 
to  his  cultivated  taste  for  liMiBtiii%  aad  lUaila 
favour  and  protection  as  a  brotber-peet*  (Tat  ia^ 
iL  64—67,  iii  SB ;  VtO.  Pat.  iL  129^  CKiaA^ 
iL  »,) 

6.  A  king  of  a  peotiiia  of  Tluaai^  i 
one  of  the  sons  of  No*  &  (Sea  Ta 
In  A.  Du  38,  CaUgala  gave  the  whole  ol  Tblaaa 
Rhoemetalces,  ion  of  Rheaea{Mnria»  and  pat  Ceat 
in  poieeiaion  of  Armenia  Miner.  In  a.lul3, 
whoi  Chtodius  wished  to  plaee  MitbridtlM  ai  it 
thnme  ti  Armenia,  Cotya  endea'vimrpA  ta  ahasil 
for  blmaelf^  and  had  iuoeeeded  ia  Bl1i(blt|  tmi 
of  the  nobles  to  his  canae,  bat  waa  timfmi  If 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  te  dadiL  (Ola 
CoAs.  lix.  12 ;  Tac  ^aa,  xi  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Boapoiaa,  wikb  h» 
twa  ihe  Reauou  on  the  expvkiea  el  Im  1 
Mithridales*  At  only  a  few  4 
Aquila  had  been  h?ft  in  the  cevatf^r  la  ofP^ 
the  new  king,  who  vnu  bimeelf  yima§  aad  aia 
perienced,  Mithridatcs  endearpurni  le  laceaaka 
dominions  by  force  of  arm*,  a.  a.  541 ;  bat  la  aa 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  te  Bamt^  (1^ 
iimt.  ziL  15^21.) 

The  second  of  the  eoina  figaied  «a  fk  TTT^a 
belongs  to  this  Cotys,  who  ie  soaietiaNa  mM 
Cotys  1.,  king  of  the  Roepotiu.  Tbe  caaa  #«« 
helow  belongs  to  Cotys  II.,  who  fenai  w^a 
iladnoi),  and  is  menUeoed  by  Amn  m  Mi  f*^ 
plua.  Tbe  obTerte  represenla  tbe  biad  «f  CM 
the  revene  that  of  Hadrian.  (BebbalL  &  n^  ^ 
37a) 
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CHASSINUR, 

9§0ci»,  In  wlticli  Utc  oflico  of  priest  wm  alwayn 
Md  bj  youtbft  belotr  tho  age  of  pubertj,  and  for 
the  ftpaee  of  five  yean  by  each  yoath,    (Pkui,  x. 

CRANA'US  fKpoj'oif ),  an  autochUjon  aiid  king 
«f  Attica^  whrt  rTei^ned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Xkpucalion.  He  was  nuirried  to  Hetiiaf,  by  whom 
be  hrcaini'  the  father  of  Cninac,  Gmoacclmie,  and 
Atiliis  from  the  Lut  of  whom  Altica  was  believed 

Ummq  dcrivi'd  itt  name,     lie  wna  deprived  of  hti 

ingiloiit  by  Ainphictyon,  hifi  ftoii  in-iaw,  and  after 

iU  death  ho  wii»  btitied  in  tho  demo*  of  Lamprae, 

when  hit  lomb  was  fhown  at  laU?  oa  the  time  of 

^    (ApoUod.  Hi.  14«  §  5«  &c.  -,  Paiu.  i.  2, 

i»,ai.§2.)  [L.S.} 

CRANE,     [CARDii.] 

CRANTOR  (Kpdmt^t^),  of  Soli  in  Cilicm,  left 
lltn  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
#ider  to  ttiidy  pbiio«<iphy,  where  he  became  a 
ifttpil  of  Xenoeiattfft  and  a  frieiid  of  Polemo^  and 
•no  of  the  noet  dlfttii»g:ui«hed  Biippt>rt{?^rB  of  the 
tthftoMophy  of  the  older  Academy.  A»  Xcnocrales 
oied  Mb  a  315,  Cmutor  fiiuit  have  come  to  Aihcni 
ifireiriuut  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
oate  of  his  birth  or  hit  death.  He  died  before 
o  aitti  Cmtea,  and  the  tirttpsy  v,n»  the  canto 
death.  He  It-ft  ht&  fortune,  which  amounted 
jve  talentft,  to  Apce»ilaiia;  and  thii  may  be 
the  feftMju  why  many  of  Cmntor't  writing*  were 
fticnlied  by  the  oncicntt  to  ArceiiilaUi.  Hit  workt 
were  tery  niimerout.  Diogenei  I^iertiut  tayt* 
ihat  ho  left  behind  CDnimcntoriet  (iIiro/irrf^Ta),, 
vhtcb  onnviited  of  30*000  linet ;  but  of  these  only 
filgnifnta  have  been  preterm ed.  They  appear  to 
hsv«  related  phcicipally  to  moral  tubjecta,  and, 
according]  y,  Homce  {Ep.  i.  *2.  4)  dai«et  bim  with 
Chrytipput  oa  a  moral  pbilotopher,  and  tpcakt  of 
tiim  iu  a  manner  which  proret  that  the  writinga  of 
Cmnior  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Home  at  that  time.  The  mo»t  popular  of  Ciantor't 
rorkt  at  Rome  secmt  to  have  been  that**  On  Grief** 
De  LucfiLt  Utpl  Uiv&ov^)^  which  was  addretied  to 
lU  friend  Hippoclet  on  the  death  of  hit  ton,  and 

tm  which  Ciccru  tecmt  to  huve  tnki^.n  olino&t  the 
^hole  of  the  third  book  n(  ld»  Tui^ulan  Hi»putar 
tioiu.  The  pkHotophcr  Panoi^tiuM  called  it  a 
^golden**  work,  wbidi  detcrved  to  be  learnt  by 
botrt  woxd  for  word.  (Cic  Aca<i.  ii.  4il.)  Cicero 
•lao  made  gtetit  nte  of  it  while  writing  hii  eele- 
brated  **  Contolatio^  on  the  de^tth  of  bit  daughter, 
TiUlia;  and  Mvcral  extmctt  from  it  mv  preterved 
in  F!utapch*t  treatite  oa  Con^olaiiun  addressed  to 
ApoUoniui,  which  bat  eome  down  to  ua. 

Grantor  ««■  th«  ftnt  of  Plato's  foltowen  who 
wmta  eoamMfitariefi  on  the  works  of  hit  nuitter. 
H«  als0  made  tome  attempts  in  poetry  ;  and  Dio^ 
mmem  Laii'rtiui  reUteti  thai,  after  tealmg  up  a  col« 
iie«tion  of  bit  poemt,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  hit  native  city,  Soli.  He  it 
•emrdingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetu&,  in  an 
•pilaph  which  he  com  posed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  arc  told,  thut  hi»  chief  fa- 
vottcilat  amoftg  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Kari- 
ptilea*  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  24 — 27;  OrvWi,  OMont, 
TulL  ii,  p.  2Ul;  Scbiiet'ler  in  ^ituincnnumrt  ZfU- 
mrkr^fkir  AtiertkujuawmtnK^ftf}^  IHiiti,  Not.  104, 
10,ii  Kayser,  IH  CraiUon  Academka,  Ueiddb. 
184  L)  [JL^] 

CRASSl'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  tunumie  borne 
In  early  titnei  by  many  membem  of  the  patncmu 
Claudia  ;^nt.     (Claudiuii,  p,  7 67  J 


CRASSITIUS,  871 

CRASSIPES,  **  thick'footed,"  the  name  of  a 
putriciaii  family  of  the  Furia  gent. 

L  M.  FuRtuii  CiiAasipatt,  was  one  of  tbd  ttuva 
commissioners  appointed  in  fi»t:.  1£^4  to  fiond  a 
Uuiti  colony  among  the  Rrutii,  and  be  with  hit 
culh'aguefl  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwardt| 
3700  n>ot  &aldif!rs  and  300  horsemen  to  VibO| 
which  had  befn  previoutly  called  llippunium* 
Cni»»i(iet  was  elected  praetor,  in  u.c.  1U7,  and 
ublainc'd  the  proiritioe  of  Gaul  I^ui^iring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Ccnomani  of 
their  anna,  though  ihey  had  been  guiky  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  thii  people  appealed  to  the  aenala 
at  Rome,  Cmsikip«^s  was  commanded  to  report 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province* 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  tecoud  time  in  ikO, 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province,  (Lit. 
xxiciv,  63»  xxxT.  40,  xxxritt.  42,  zxxix,  3,  xlL  2flL 
s.33s  xliL  1.) 

2.  FuRtus  Ckassifks,  manied  TuHia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  TiiUius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
Brtit  husband,  C.  Pi  to  Frugi.  The  marriage  coik 
tract  {wpoHsalia)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  a,cv 
5€.  She  was,  however,  shortly  aiUrwardi  divorced 
from  Craasipetj  but  at  what  time  it  uncertain  ;  il 
mutt  have  been  before  B.  c  50,  at  the  was  married 
to  Dijlabi.lla  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithttandiog 
continued  to  Uve  on  friendly  tennt  with  Cmssipea, 
and  inentiont  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  liad 
iiad  with  him,  when  Fompey  wat  ftetting  out  front 
Brunditium,  in  a.  cv  49.  (Cic,  ud  Qu,  Fr.  ii*  4,  vJ, 
vL  1,  c«/  Fam,  I.  7.  §  1 1,  y.  §  -20,  ad  AU,  iv.  5, 12, 
viL  1,  ad  AU,  tx.  1 1.)  There  it  a  letter  of  Ciccro*a 
{ad  Fam,  xiiL  9)  addre&^ed  to  Cnusipes,  when  ht 
was  quaestor  in  Biihyuia,  u.  u  51,  rccommeodiiig 
to  fait  notice  the  campaay  that  fanned  the  taxes  in 
that  pTovincfl. 

3.  F.  FtJaiLta  Craesifes,  curule  aedile,  as  wa 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  giToa 
billow),  but  at  what  tiuie  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman'a 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  i 
of  Cratsipet ;  on  the  reverse  it  a  curuic  scat. 


L.  CHASSITIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tan^ntum  and  a  freedman,  and  was  iur- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  Ho  was  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  ilie  obscure  poem  of  C.  Helvias  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  sained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  prai»es  were  celebrated  in  an  epigmni 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
IS  dilKcuU  to  undei^tand*  Ho  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  families  nt  Rome,  and  among 
others  JuliuH  Antoiiius  the  ton  of  the  triamvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verriut  FWcus  and  betook  bimaelf 
to  tht?  itudy  of  philasophv.  (Suet.  [Uu*ir,  GwmM^ 
18  ;  Weichert,  PtAL  Ijoiin,  Htiivu.  p.  184.) 

It  li  not  impotaible  that  this  Ciassitius  was  uri* 
ginally  the  slave  of  the  Cnuaitiiia  or  I 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  &  c.  43  (PhUipp,  t.  6. 
xiii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Anton j.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  hare  hm  Pasicks, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  howerer,  that  the  Crassitius  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUl'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
B.C.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Pioenum 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassus  was  seized  in  a 
slaveys  dress,  and  brought  to  Octarianns,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  ( Appian,  B.  C, 
iii.  .93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  AcUiut  instead  of  AquiUtt», 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crassus  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Adlius, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  ir.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  from 
the  ancient  £unily  of  the  (Licinii  ?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  receired  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
his  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  Epii.  12 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Oaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  b.  c  40,  he  was  consul  suffectus  wiUi  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthians.     In  b.  c.  38, 


CRAS8U9L 

when  Antony  retained  from  that  ezpaditm,  C»> 
nidins  Cnssof  femamed  m  ArmeBia,  tad  taua- 
nned  the  war  against  those  nations  with  consider' 
able  success,  for  he  defieated  the  Anaeniaiis,  sa4 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Alfaanians,  tU 
penetrated  as  fiur  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the  <an> 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  Parthiaat  is 
B.  a  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  ote 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  anflered  great  losacs, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  b.  c  32,  vim 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  with  Ocuvia, 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  amy,  vhkb 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  the  onthreak  of  the  war  wmhj  of 
Antonyms  friends  advised  him  to  remove  Ckopsta 
from  the  army,  but  Ciassoa  who  waa  bribed  bj  tb 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  aocoidin^j  s^ 
companied  her  loTcr  to  the  £stal  war.  bMtj 
afterwards,  howerer,  Crasans  aho  advised  Aataay 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  dedave 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  cm  the  sea.  This  tins 
his  adrice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  A«- 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  *sn»>»**w»ii  of  Antoaj^ 
hmd  forces,  coukl  only  act  the  part  of  a  ^ectsiw. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  aeafight,  Cnusi 
and  his  army  still  held  oat  for  aeren  days  ia  tks 
hope  that  Antony  woold  retain  ;  bat  in  the  esd 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  IbQowed  la 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  ialbniMd  km  4 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  frte  of  \k 
army.  After  the  fidl  of  Antony  Gnami  was  ^ 
to  death  by  the  command  of  OctaTiaana.  He  £si 
as  a  coward,  although  in  timea  of  prosperity  he  hsi 
been  in  the  habit  of  boastings  that  death  had  m 
terrors  for  him.  (Cic.  ad  Patm,  x.  21 ;  Vkm 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  zUz.  24 ;  Phit.  Atd.U^i%%, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  CkmparaL  Dmu  o.  Jil  1; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  85,  87  ;  Oroa.  yL  19.)  [L.  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUa  £Claoww»ii7«J 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

Stbmma  Crassobum. 

(A.) 

C.  Licinius  Varas, 


1.  P.  Liciniof  Ciaaaaa,  Cos.  b.  c.  171. 


2.  C.  Lidnini  Craasaa,  Coa.  b.  c.  IML 
3.  C.  Licinius  Ciassoa,  Tr.  PL  B.  c.  145.(?) 


4.  C.  Licinius  [Ciassus]  ?    5. 


u 


•LCltt 


(B.) 


6.  P.  Lidnins  Crassus  Dires,  Cos.  b.  c.  205. 
7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dires. 

! 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  b.  c.  131. 


9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus 
AgeUstus. 


10.Iictnk,(F)MB 
Claiidiaa  Aaefink 


1 1 .  Licit! ia,  married 
C.  Suln--"-  n-iK^ 


12.  Licinia,  married 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 


13.  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  Pr.&c.  107. 


14.  P.  LicCrasas 
ra)Coa.B.c  97; 
Yenoleia. 

I 


Ditn, 
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,  Licinia 


15.  P.  liiciiiiat  Cibmus  Dives, 
died  B.  c.  87. 

]8.  P.  lidniiM  Craafos  Diret, 
Deeoetor. 


16.  Liciniat  CraasuB 
Dives. 


17.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  triumvir, 
married  TertuUa. 


]  9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives, 
Quaestor  of  Caesar. 


20.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives, 
Legate  of  Caesar,  man*.  Cornelia. 


21.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c.  30. 

22.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  a  14. 


(C.) 


23.  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  orator  ;  Cos.  &  c.  95  ;  married  Mncia. 


I 


34.  Licinia,  married  25.  Licinia,  married  26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  son  of 

Sdpio  Nasica.  C.  Marias.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)     Other  Licinii  Crassi  of  uncertain  pedigree, 

27.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Pr.  b.  c  59.  28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Pr.  b.  c.  57. 

39.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Junianus,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Liciniu<(  CrnHsus  Mucianus,  a  contem- 

B.  &  53.  porary  of  Vespasian. 


1.  P.  Licinius  C.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus,  was 
gnmdson  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
B.  c.  208.  In  b.  c.  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
•s  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province, 
Hither  Spain.  In  b.  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
adnuiced  through  Epeirus  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defieated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Lit.  xli.,  xlii.,  xliii.)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requinitions 
of  eom  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C  Licinius  C.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  and  in  b.  c.  171 
eenred  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
eommanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  b.  c.  1 68  he  was  con- 
sol,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.   (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  {de  Antic,  25)  and  Varro  (de  He 
RuL  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing tovrards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
(C  Graock  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacancies  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic.  Brut. 
21.)  (Hnschke,  ITeber  die  Stella  des  Varro  von 
dm  Lidnkm^  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  Licinius  (Crassus),  probably  a  ion  of 
No.  3.   (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.  Licinia.     [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  Licinius  P.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus,  Divks, 
was  the  son  of  P.  Licinius  VaniA,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  b.  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  curule  chuir,  he  d«'fcatc(l  two 
dittingsiahed  and  aged  consulars,  Q.  Fulvius  Flac 


cus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maxiraus.  (Liv. 
XXV.  5.)  In  b.  c.  211  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxi.  4) ;  in  B.'  c. 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Floccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  B.  a 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  B.  a  205  he  was  consul 
with  Scipio  Africonus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  firom  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  r.  c.  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  &  c.  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divbs  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  DruL  26.^  Hia 
natural  father  was  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  175.  In  the  year  B.  c.  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  {Epit,  lix.)  As 
nuiximus,  he  forbade  his  coUeagne^  Vafariit  I 
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CUB,  who  was  flamcn  Mortialia,  to  undertake  the 
command  against  Aristonicus,  and  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  case  of  his  leaving  the  sacred  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  hut  shewed  their 
sense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
llamen  to  obey  the  pontiff.  (Cic.  PkiL  ad.  8.) 
Cmssus,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which 
had  boon  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  1)0  taken  alive,  he  struck  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (Val  Max. 
iii.  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perpema,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  diidccts  in  which  they  preferred  their 
claim.  (Quintil.  xi.  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic.  Brut,  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  1 .  tit.  2.  s.  4),  and  Gellius  ( who  gives  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Scmpronius  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  histor}',  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  ^  quod  esset  ditissimiis,  quod  nobilis- 
aimus,  quod  eloquentissimus,  quod  jurisconsultissi- 
nus,  quod  pontifex  maximus.**  (Gell.  i.  13.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  Crassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  {de 
Oral,  i.  5fi).  By  Hcineccius  {HisL  Jar.  Rom,  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator.  No.  23. 
(Rutiliiis,  VUae  JCloruin^  c.  xviii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Aoblastus,  son  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfiither  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  //.  iV.  vii.  IB),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Lucilius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  bis  life. 
(Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.  LiciNiAK.     [Licinia] 

13.  M.  Licinius  Ckas.sus,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  b.  c.  1 07. 

14.  P.  Licinius  M.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus  Divxs, 
brotlier  of  No.  13  and  fother  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Gellius  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  B.  c.  97.  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  bad 
been  actually  pasi»ed  by  the  populus.  (Macrob.  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  b.c.  98.  (Val.  Max.  iL  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
acdiles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crafisus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality.  (Cic  de  Off.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consuls*  s  the  senate  niade  a  re- 
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markable  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  **  at 
homo  immolaretor,** — a  moiutroot  rite,  lays  Phav, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  pobbdT  toleB- 
nized.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xzz.  $.)  After  bis  coi- 
sulship,  he  took  the  oommaiid  in  Spein,  what 
he  presided  for  serenil  years,  and,  in  the  year  b.c 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  sdcwm 
in  combating  the  Lositanian  tribes.  In  the  soeal 
war,  B.  c.  90,  he  was  the  legate  of  L.  Jaliai 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  coUeagoe  ia 
the  censorship  (Featus,  «.  e.  rtfuriy  and  with  kin 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latioi  vA 
I  tali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  vitk 
the  rights  of  dtisenship.  In  the  civil  war  wiudi 
commenced  soon  afterwards,  he  took  part  v;tk 
SulU  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Marias  sad 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  retomed  to  Rixse  is 
the  alnence  of  SuUa,  he  stabbed  himself  in  order  to 
escape  a  more  ignominioos  death  from  the  hssdi 
of  their  partisans.     (LiT.  Eipit,  Ixxx.) 

15.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dxvxa,  son  of  Xa 
14,  by  Venoleia.  (Cic  ad  AU.  zii.  24.)  In  ac 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  horsemen  of  Ymr^ 
bria,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marios,  sad,  s^ 
cording  to  Floros  (ilL  21.  §  14),  was  mumatA 
before  his  father^s  eyes.  Appian  (  /I.  C  L  p.  394) 
differs  from  other  historians  in  his  aoconnt  of  tkii 
transaction.  He  reUtes  that  the  fitthec,  after  lisv- 
ing  his  son,  was  himself  slaughtered  by  the  portj 
in  pursuit. 

16.  Licimus  Crassus  Divrs,  a  yoanger  lfo> 
ther  of  No.  15.  His  praenoroen  is  unknown,  ssd 
the  only  particdars  of  his  history  which  have  be« 
recorded  are  the  fiict  of  his  marriage  in  the  hfecias 
of  his  parents,  and  his  eoc^ie  from  the  naassen  if 
the  year  B.  c.  87.     (Plat.  Onm.  I,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licinius  P.  f.  M.  n.  Crassus  Ditm, 
the  yoimger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  his  bink 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  tbat 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  b.  c.  105,  for  Plotntii 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (PisL 
Crass.  6),  and  that  he  was  more  than  sixty  ycsn 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  sl  c.  55)  t> 
make  war  against  the  Parthiana.    (/&  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  87,  when  his  fisther  aid  bn* 
ther  suffered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Maras 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  — »fl'M'i*«t  !»• 
portance  to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom ;  hot  he 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  some  time  ks 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  before,  when  kii 
father  had  the  command  in  that  country.  Hov 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  apso 
the  estate  of  Vibios  Paciaecus,  and  how  he  patstd 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  ia  related  in  drtsil 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  Ate 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cisss 
(b.  c  84)  relieved  him  from  his  Tolnntary  cfloase- 
uient.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  necdv 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  bs- 
rauding  excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  nudt  Ls 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seising  the  vessds  is 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Aftica,  where  he  aoH  (^. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  escaped  firom  the  partv  flf 
Mnrius.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  Metellos,  siui 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sali 
(b.  c.  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassus  prooeeded  is 
join  that  successful  general 

He  was  now  brought  into  enmpetitica  viiii 
Pompey,  who  also  served  under  Sulla.  The  mi- 4 
of  Crassus  was  of  an  essentiallj  Tulgar  lyp«;    1^* 
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WBS  noted  for  enry,  bat  his  envy  was  low  and 
cavilling :  it  waa  not  energetic  enough  to  be  cruel 
and  rerengefii],  eren  when  successful,  and  it  was 
so  tar  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Ciassos  regarded  Pompey;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  family  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  nndeigo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  was  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
fiction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
8aila  pat  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
Uie  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
was  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  token  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
fisr  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contempUtes  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lncullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
priaed  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitiilist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affiurs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
|KMsessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
m  obtaining  wluit  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname.  Dives.  He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  nn  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  affairs, 
by  canvassing  for  votes  in  fiivour  of  his  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affable 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
booght  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
fiums,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  burn- 
ing or  in  danger  of  being  burnt. 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalized  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  Sportacus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  a.  c.  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevailing  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced  leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  alroidy  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Sparp 
TAcus],  Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  was 
shiin  with  12,300  (Plut.  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  {Epit,  97),  60,000  of  his  followers ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  token  prisoners,  6000  were 
cnicified  along  the  rood  btHween  Rome  and  Capoa. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  **•  Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated  the  war  by  the  roots."  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  skives,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  in 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (laurut)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  imless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  wem 
elected,  (b.  c.  70.)  AJready  had  Pompey  become 
a  fevourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optinmtes,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  tlie  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judioet 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  hii 
colleague.  To  gain  favour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
puhice  at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted com  enough  to  supply  the  fiunily  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considera- 
tion of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls  became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aureliaa 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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pruicfpLe  and   auadj  Tiztne.  looked  «id  rte 
siTiar  np«m  P*.>mr>ifr, — th«re  n  a  ecuoeui 
maiM  lif  piain.  ni>-^enSfe.  pncQcil  iiea.  w^  v 
unch  zhaz  zhej  I'.ked  in  CraMci.    lziinr^iie:i 
if  z.i-t  ocsnol  inriurace  which  he  icqciw  tt  a* 
Bi'ar.'*  X*  l^iT*  «x;U£ned.  he  bad  t^  Mgjttt 
if  ::!..*•   •*■•■■.,   withoni   lyu3|r  iwUe.  v«  |'&,^ 
»f  -;••   t.-tM"!::'.  arid  were  nch  w  »•«  atzM 
n  niuk:zx  ai>:;:er.      Ther  iTic|iathiied  vs  B, 
>f?rx:.'»«  :he  Lire  of  gain  wu  a  ftmu  tnc  b  a 
?...!ii:aa  cizaracser.  and  tbev  aw  ihu  hn  tat^ 
-HsL   Aixi:c*«M   Lci    his  CKixwiit   w«  1  piuttfc 
jauc  ->ne  a=>rue«u>->oabIe  taleot — a  tuts  d  ai 
X'jnc    'znrTeral    practical    Btiutr.     H«  «■  M 
-V  :Ji'}iit  liiisrvy  accnirement.  fer,  nsder  the  Mfr 
.n-z  :f  i:**  P«r:pa&e^  Al-xander,  be  bd  aak 
1  ^-rtiense  sncciencr  in  historr  and  pciic^fn. 
.  >*r>  -«Tu  no    pn^cjzaey  m  his  pntue  eoEflB 
^1  tj<i:x  •i'-cenc  acd  respiecable  me&oatr.  b 
-ITS  i.c  iLi-,T*  .irdinanr  oimpiehensioB.  Tuaof 
.-!>:.  i  ap^ranaie  a  woridJr  and  TuIgyroiBdrd  )i 
-'-'f  xaa.  whi}«e  principles  sat  looielTlat  ec* 
"-imt-T  T7«'«a  hinu  wh.j  was  not  hkrij  u'iattm 
Ta.;.-.  t:  iizale  br  eccentric  Irilliascr,  «li^ 
■^'   *;.uEe    3j  aa  o-renaazned  rjiitjr  (tf  fina 
ri  :■»  .;  Tia  ai«:rv  pmdest  to  ciaViaew:dC» 
-I'*  u  1=  iZj.  :^rL  zo  incur  the  f«;;b4:-joE  d'a 
^iLTT^.   i.-i    11   risk    the  coonter-i:  ilresoe  rfa 
;;:  r-=':i*  rrrcurf.  wlijeh  laaie  the  nsaerfC* 
«:i    Tr -rr-iol   f:r  wealth.     Plxnr(A.Y.n& 
t"    -T-if-'s  ii:.*  ■?«':a:es  in  the  coQccrr  tlcot  Km 
ijzir.'i  nU  ::»  of  lestercea.      He  siA:  fc« 
T-.L-iiIn-i  -?  •i'i-§zic^ht  axBT  ax  Lit  cva  ffl 
■^'.--^  a:  --Trf  E.'a^ij'  -f  doinj  this  he  ibo^a* 
■:■:  riti  i.^^•^T-^:  i:   be  cabled  r*h-     iDribifM 
*c.'r--r  ri=«  ■-'?  =i^h:  rare  1;t»^:  arddirf'n*' 
.■::  >i~j:r  ~  "2^:  ry  acj  zcar^ed  tncn  irf  n 
=:ii-:-o^;:    :::   ::i    zi;-:    r-^rV.i   ..f  tTSCUM  si 
-rz:-:.  -  f  -..cz  Treca-i-.-i  lie  ill  :f  dtf  r«"it 
■:    ■'.■'=:-'7:#    ;:    p.iTer    a*   re   r-Jianwl  oJ 
*■■-;'     ."  .-■■.-..■.  r--jl-,:rf-i  a=d  ;:J^»ceBt 
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,  '■rn--'^j|  7. '.-iM  L,iv»-  if-*:ij 
t.'.«:  !'-'i-t  'iK.V  to  r.-!*;  n'.uh^-.  (::f"^iT  l:;i«!  ;ilrvr:.ly 
r.iir,  I  (  rwt  '.<  a  t.oi.-.fir.'-i.t  ii'.i"A  ;  fur  in  J5.  r .  ^M*. 
wlii-ji  '  ivKiT  -MiH  .'if»'.Pil  to  jrr.-*:'"-d  to  ],U  jro-.iiiir 
in  Fmlfi'-r  ,*;i.tiri,  t'ruy-.'i^  J*^'.riir«!  M(.iiri:y  f-r  his 
d»-M*  to  n  I.irt";  ;ii.toiinU  It  iij.\v,  at  t:i«it  m'<-\v, 
fxi  it"  huti'Tin*-  thiit  ft  fi(T*!on  of  Ml  littN*  \wh-jM-iA-ut 
jrn-.'ifii'-Hn  US  (!niii*iiH  ►lioul*!  Iiavo  w.cuj-i'-d  tin.- 
pr.Hit  <in  tliHt  he  fillir},  {iri'l  that  men  of  w jrii-r 
wifirtrity  ttliotiUl  huvi-  vutfTnl  into  a  «omji;»(;t  to 
Hilars  wltli  liiiii  tin-  Ipon'Mirn  aii<l  profits  of  th<* 
nifriirioii-.\*-;iItli.  Hut  the  fact  is  to  Ix.'  accounted 
for  l»y  i'>nvi«|i'rin;.%  tlial  \\u:  cliarnct'T  of  Cmsmii 
rrj.pi"ii»"l  ill  iii.iny  point-*  a  lari:«  |iortiim  of 
t(ii<  jiiililii-.  Willie  tlit>  youngs  tlie  dating  anil 
til-  niiiliiti'.iH,  llif  n>'<-<!y,  tin*  n-volulionary. 
and  iIm'  iIi-iii'm  mtir,  a'Ilii-icd  to  Cac-ar, -  uliile 
till'  niiHloi  lit!  V,  tlM-  \^\ity  of  tilt'  old  coiiKtitu- 
tion,  tliitfM-  wIm»  airfctid   the  n*put;ilioii   of  high 
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ho:;i-js,  :y  which  St  a  ar.-i  ihe  two  <;«!:*.''-: 
t':.--i  ri:ht  of  i»fa<.e  ar.-I  T\:ir,  wrre  a*-M.-L<>i  t- -^ 
<.'i:.-u:4  for  live  yvarp,  uhile  the  (ta;.!*  an^i  II. :> 
ctini  wtre  ha:iJ«l  fv.  r  to  C.ie*ar  f-'f  1  niar 
iH-ri-i.  In  ti.e  di>:ri^i::i..ii  of  the  ci^oK.lar  W" 
viijCi-*,  (.■r:is>n»  l«M->k  ?*yr:a. 

Cnis-i.',  was  anxious  to  d:*tir^;!i*h  hiic^'t'  :i 
war.  l*.;m|My,  ho  saw,  had  subjujj^toJ  tb?  P;rurt 
and  Miiliridatts  :  Ousar  had  coii'-ULfv^i  lud'.i:  "■ 
was  niarchiiig  hin  anny  victorinuiilT  ii>  IJenir/ 
and  Jjritain.  M.  rtiticd  at  huci-e»v^  wl.iLJi  c-*:' 
him  fifl  hi*  infrritirity  to  U.ih.  ho  rho«f  raivr : 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  t'tt  which  he  Ui^' 
ironius  than  to  c-ntinuo  the  pr.rsuit  of  wealth  ari 
inilueiice  at  hume.  Anned  by  the  kx  In!-*  • 
with  jMiwiT  to  make  war,  he  dctcnuincd  tt  f^^ 
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J^wm  KU  RQthority  by  attacking  the  Parthiann. 
Thli  wai  a  stfetch  and  pcrverajci'n  of  the  Liw, 
fcr  the  ParlhUns  were  not  ejcprcMly  immed  in  the 
lex  Trebonta,  and  tht*  Setiat<»,  who  coni-titutionnlly 
wm  tbt  prooer  arbiters  of  p<?acc  and  war,  n^fusted 
i»  MoetiMi  hoattlitiet  by  their  decree.  Iiidi^d 
not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
nothing  could  be  more  Ha^mntly  un- 
th"?  dettinuination  of  Crassii8«  It  ivaa 
l.ition  of  trcAtieis,  (oT  in  the  year  n.  a 
1  cfincluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
M3,  .iiiJ  the  thraty  hml  been  renewed  by 
'  with  ihffir  king  Phmuiti**.  The  Romans 
I  irery  scnipduiiA  in  their  caireer  of  con- 
)  and  they  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
ubitioti,  but  their  o!iteii«iible  reasons  geuunilly 
show  of  pluunihitity,  and  a  total  dinre- 
ma  waa  otfenAire  ta  n  people  who  were 
in  their  intemntional  d^alingi  to  ob- 
UD  legal  and  retigiouf  tech ni mil tici.  It 
stirpri&ing^  therefore^,  thiit,  apart  from  all 
lenDsldenitionjit  the  feelings  of  common  jui- 
'  I  excite  a  strong  repiignnnce  to  the  plans 
who,  having  gmnetl  bis  iinmE^ilbtc 
in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
I  a  display  of  childi^ih  vanity  and  boa&tful- 
which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanoar, 
Ch  Ateitis  Capita,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  oHiecr  to 
Ml  Craasas  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
iolerceasion  of  hi»  colleagues,  flowever^  he 
on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
al,  who  WAS  anxious  without  delay  lo  proceed 
i  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
hotit  waiting' for  the  termination  of  hi*  year  of 
Pciated  at  the  gate,  Atciua  k  indited  a  ft  re, 
[  with  certain  fumiguliou*  and  lil^ lions  and  in- 
voesiious  of  stnuige  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
tka  most  awful  curves  and  imprecations  iigaiuKt 
This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
Roman  rite,  which  was  never  salemiiixed  on 
l^ght  grounds  j  for,  while  it  waa  ladieved  to  be  fatal 
lo  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
fllbmity  ii|M»n  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
Bit  Cnisiia  was  not  deteired,  lie  proceeded  on 
bift  way  lo  Bnmdusium.  The  evil  omen  daunted 
tke  army,  and  seems  lo  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  angurics  and  forebodings, 
for  PIutAreh  ia  eopiou*  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortane  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 
The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  2^tacedonia, 
Thfaoc,  the  Hellespont  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
pnrt  of  Syria  to  Mosopotamio.  Thruugbout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  mutfi  imprudence 
mnd  ffcich  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principlei 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  focidties,  though  he  was  now 
bat  Httl«  more  than  sixty  ycara  old.  He  was 
doof^  and  looked  older  than  he  really  m'as.  'J'he 
tf^  DetotaroSf  whom  he  met  in  Uulitia,  milled 
Ilim  on  bis  coming  laie  into  the  fifld.  lie  waa 
aeeofnpmiied  by  vome  able  men,  eupecuilly  tho 
qujlfrstor  C.  Cossius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  <b( 
Caeoor**  murderers)  and  the  legate  (^ctaviuft,  but 
ba  did  Aot  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
1  HI  to  the  chatacter  and  resoaroes  of  the 
lii  WDA  gY»ing  to  attack;  Uoded  that  he 
I  have  an  o*sy  conquest  over  unwarlike  pe*»- 
pla ;  that  countless  treasurer  lay  before  hiiUf  and 

^'    '   ' '  1  be  a  matter  of  do  difficulty  to  out- 

111  bit  pr»deeeMors,  Scipio,  Luculhis, 
U  push  on  his  army  to  Bactrim  and 
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India.     He  did  not  attempt  to  take  ndvantnge  of 
the  intefltiue  distseniions  in  Parthia^  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  othef  ^ 
tribes  who  were  ho(«iile  to  the  I'arthians,  and  didl^ 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of  I 
the  enemy "s  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country*  * 
On   the   contmry,    ho   listened    to  flatu»rer»;    h«  i 
<inffi''red  himself  to  be  grotisly  deceived  and  mi«]ed«  I 
and  he  nlienntedi   by  ill-treatment  and   insolence^  j 
those  who  might  have  been  useful*  and  were  dit-  % 
po*ed  to  be  friendly.     After  crosaing  the  Euphmieai  i 
and  taking  Zenodotium  in   Mesopotamia  (a  suo»s 
ce&s  on  whi^  he  pnded  himself  as  if  it  were  %\ 
grc^at  cKploit),  ho  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  I 
upon  Fartliiji»  but  gnvo  time  to  the  enemy  lo  aan*  | 
sembte  his  forces  and  concert  hts  plain  and  choos#  I 
hh  ground.      He  was  advised  by  Cai^ius  to  keep 
the  Iwmks  of  the  Eophrates,  to  moke  himself  ma^'  ^ 
ter  tjf  St'letict'ia  (wliieh  wan  situate  on  a  canal  cnn* 
necling  the  Kuphrate^  and  tbe  Tigris),  ond  to  take 
Babylon,  since  bt>th  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.     He  cho*e,  however,  | 
after  hiaving  7000  infantry  and   1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia^  to  recross  the  KuphraU 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces^  and  lo  pass  the  n" 
in  northern   Syria.      In  Syria  he  behaved 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  general.     He  otDltted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troopiit  or  to  review  tba 
armour  and  military  stores.     It  is  true  that  be 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruit*  and  bring  snpplie«,  but  those  re- 
quiiitioni  he  willingly  commuted  for  money.     Nof 
was   his   cupidity   satisfied    by   such  gains.     At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (tha 
Ashtarolh  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  tha 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds   of 
Ihingi.      (Plin.  //.  A^.    r.    19;    Strab.    mvi,   i» 
Jit».)     This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  trcasare«|  i 
which  It  took  several  days  to  exjunbe  and  weigh. 
One    of  the   ill   omens   mentioned   by    Plutarch 
occurred  here.     Cras^us  had  a  «on  Publius,  who  ' 
had   lately  arrived  from    Italy   with    HJOO  QalUe 
cn^ralry  lo  join  his  father's  army.     The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  tt-mplf,  stumbled  on  the  thresh* 
old,  and  the  father,  who  was  foUowing,  fell  over 
him.      Joscphuft  {Ant  xiv.    T,   Be/L  Jud,  u  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  tha 
temple  ai  Jerusalem  by  Cruani,  but  the  narmtivi 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  rouifl  of  Cntssus,  and  was  at  m 
distance  of  between  400  and  JSOO  Roman  milea 
from  the  winter  quortert  of  the  army ;  otid  we 
beheve  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  ineittiona 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Ijitm 
wwk  ^  De  Bello  Juddco^**  (i.  21 »)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  tran^l  *'  "^    *  '  Mphu*.  and 
puiMes  under  the  name  r,\  a.     To  the 

divine  judgment  for  his  sai  :  >)i«  occasion « 

Hr.  Prideaux   (Cunnejifm^  jiitri   2^  hI tributes  the 
subsequent  inratuation  of  Cmssua,     According  to 
this  account,  Kteoior,  treasurer  of  the  U'm)iU-,  had, 
for  security,  pat  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  uf  .101) 
Hebrew  minau  into  a  boUowed  beam,  and  to  thia  , 
boom  wni  atinched  the  veil  which  mpaiated  th«  J 
Holy  Phic«  from  the  I  Inly  of  Holloa.    Peiienfij^l 
tbat  Crussiif    intende<l    to  plunder    the  temple^ 
Eleajtar  endmvoured  to  compound  with  him«  bf  J 
givmg  him  the  bar  of  gnid  on  condition  thai  I 
would   spare  tbe  otiier   treaaure^     Thia 
pfomiaed  with  on  aath«  but  hnd  no  nwifier  1 
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the  gold,  than  lie  slmju^U^  not  only  20l>0  tjilciits 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  lefl  mitouchcd,  but 
everything  else  thnt  he  thought  worth  carr)'iug 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talents  more. 

Orodeft  (Amicea  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
wa«  hiinaelf  engaged  with  part  of  hi*  anny,  in  on 
invasion  of  ArmeuiA,  bo  I  he  despatched  Sureiuu, 
the  most  illustrioua  of  his  nobles  luid  a  young  ao- 
cantpliijhi'd  gent^ml,  into  MeaopotamiA  with  the 
re§t  of  hi*  force*,  to  hold  Cniuus  in  check,  lie- 
fore  proo^eding  to  hi^itilities,  ho  sent  ambassndors 
to  Cni56U>i  to  Kiv  that  if  the  Eiomaii  geneml  made 
war  by  th«  authority  of  the  senaiOi  the  war 
could  only  ti>nnumte  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  hit 
own  deaire,  the  king  would  take  coinpaMion  on  hia 
old  age^  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  hii  troops  in 
safety.  CraanuB  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuceia.  *•  Siwner/*  said  the  amlKiA- 
sadf^r,  Vagi.^cs,  *^  shall  hair  grow  on  the  piUm  of 
thin  hand«  tlian  thy  eyes  behold  Sc*lflucciti,^  Ar- 
tava&dt's,  the  king  of  Armenia,  rcque^ited  CroMua 
to  join  him  in  Armenin,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Drodei  with  their  united  force » ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  geneml  thnt  Armenia  being  a 
rougli  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
thy  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useleBu,  and  he  proiniied  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenui  the  Rouiau  tirmj  tbotild  be 
supplied  with  all  neoesiaries.  In  Metopotaiuiab, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  esposed 
to  extremf!  danger  on  their  march  through  isandy 
de«erti,  where  they  would  bo  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provitions.  Crassuf,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Aitaviudes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  tro^fps; 
Int  the  king  never  sent  the  prorai»etl  forces^  excuse 
log  hinaelf  on  the  ground  lliat  they  were  necessary 
for  bit  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crutus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  conree  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  rai*Ied  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chiefUin,  adied  by  Plutarch,  Arinmne*.* 
Thli  Arab  had  formerly  served  uuder  P*>impey, 
and  waa  well  known  to  nuiiij  in  the  army  of 
CfAtittiB,  for  which  reason  he  wai  selected  by 
Surenas  to  betray  the  liomami.  He  offered  him- 
■«lf  11  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  en*>my.  He  tohl  the  Roman  giineral, 
that  the  Parthiana  durst  not  i^umd  before  hiiu ; 
that  unlcAS  he  mfule  L'l^tc,  they  would  e^ape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas- 
aiuB,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariomoej  of  treachery, 
and  warned  CrasaoB,  instead  of  fallowing  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
bis  fair  words  and  fooled  by  his  dattery,  was  led 
by  htm  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Arir 
amnci,  having  accomplished  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pret«xt,  and  rode  off  to  infonn  Surenaa 
tliat  the  Romiiu  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crosaus  soou  learned  from  his  scouts,  that 
the  Partbiaos  ware  advancing.     Tbo  conduct  of 


*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  huir 

ncs,  there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
-  e  orientiil  namea  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassios,  Augarus  or  Abgami,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  I/Uloria  Romanorum  Patihicti^  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  it  culled  Acbarus.  Flonit  (iil  Ih 
g  7)  names  him  Ataxaras,  Agtiin,  the  Armenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Caiaius  (jcl.  H>)  Artabaaea. 
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Cmasns  in  this  Mnergescy  ««a  mrievd  Vf  <i>"^ 
lution.  He  first  dtfw  up  hi*  bimto^r  ift  UMtVil 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the 
which  would  have  obviated  tba  i 
of  the  Parthian  archera,  and  vooLA  I 
tlie  troops  from  being  outflanked  \>j  tJla  Pttiya 
horse ;  but  he  than  altered  bia  mJad,  tmA,  kmmi 
the  iniantry  in  a  totid  iqnaiv  flanktd  hf  ifarim 
of  cavalry.  To  hit  aon  Iw  $pm  mm  wing*  It  €» 
sius  the  other,  and  pUced  hiaiadf  in  tfis  Mdi» 
In  the  battle  that  entued,  the  P«ttK«UM  i 
their  usual  tactics,  advaiidng  witii 
and  the  noise  of  keltle^drumt*  Thej  * 
densely  manliailed  liomana  with  thomwr^^t 
and  javdina^  every  one  of  which  itnadk  iit  i 
Crassus  wat  diab<«rtened  ai  finding  thai  lint  vat 
no  chance  of  their  miattlea  t>6^  makmamti,m% 
number  of  camela  were  laden  willi  m  I 
By  fieigned  retreati,  dating  wkidi  ikey  « 
to  diachaf|{e  their  arrowv  thry  led  tlie 
into  ditudvantAgoeui  poaataoiw ;  then  ihej  i 
rallied  and  chu^ed«  while  th«  csHmj  vat  is  ti' 
order  and  blinded  bj  doit* 

For  the  details  of  the  eng 
tinguished  by  errors  and  mid 
bmvery,  we  must  rrfer  to  (he  i 
Cmssus  lost  his  son  in  the  bsttle,  and  i 
to  eucouruge  the  suldief*  under  m  \ 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  i 
of  honour  and  their  country^  bul  the  franlt 
gaid  shnut  with  which  thej 
harangue,  atieatod  their  dejecUon.  Wheai  i^ 
came  on  the  Parthtans  retired,  it  being  c 
their  custom  to  pots  tlie  n^ht  i 
cause  they  never  fortified  thdr  ctta^  mt  l»^ 
cause  their  hors<3t  and  mntrwm  eoald  le  il  lioli 
use  in  tlie  dark.  In  ihit  mifeahle  Mtfa  d  Myi^ 
Octavius  and  Caaajns  found  Qaeiw  hiif  ipA 
the  ground,  at  if  he  were  etanoed  wsui  tttmimt^ 
They  held  a  council  of  war»  and  ^timmimA  l»«^ 
treat  at  once,  leaving  the  woottdcd  im  the  Ml 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troem  ae  hid  iMl'^ 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhjie  (the  Hmam  d  Mf^ 
ture)^  and,  on  the  following  moniinf^the  Panlsa 
entered  tfii?  Roman  camp,  and  otaatacnd  ihi  wA 
and  woandNl,  to  the  nmnber  of  400<>.  Thej  As 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohort^  whkii  had  ktt 
their  way  In  the  daik.  and  put  adl  hut  ivodf  ■■ 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  eaotflaincd  thet  Ctmmm  mA  At 
principal  otiicera  of  the  Roman  mimf  wmm  ahal  if  it 
Carrbae,  and  fearing  that  they  magkM  I  ^ 
cape,  again  had  recourae  to  sti 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  | 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  wrmj  i 

rns  defiles.     Having  escaped  Cnm  this  j 
was  forced  by  the  moiiBoae  thtt 
troops,  though  his  eyes  wen  opes  le  li 
rvsnlt,  to  accept  a  periidioita  iftvilBikfl 
nas,  who  offemi  a  pacific  interrieer*  I 
hopes  tJiat  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  I 
without  molestation.     At  tiie  inttrriew*  a  J 
with   rich  tmiipiti^   waa   led   e«t  aa  a 
from  tJie  king  to  Cntuua,  who  was  focsshjr  | 
Upon  the  saddle.      Octavtua,  m^n§ 
it  was  the  nbjcit  of  the  l^anktajta  to 
"ve,  idled  the  hene  hj 


scuffle   cntaed«  and  riianii  M 
known  han4    Whether  he  waa  i 

enemy,  or  by  some  iHetid  whe  ^ 
from  Ihe  diJ^gtace  of  becomit^  a  ] 


eiii,S^mLpm&BL  Them 
tti%  xmaaaj  sUrilmted  to  J 
§mm  Plvtaich.    AH  the  a 
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this  expedition, — one  of 
)ych  the  Romans  were 
^enemy, — Cnwsns  is 
Qed,  and  10,000 
of  his  death, 
th  Orodes,  and  had 
marriage  to  Pacorus, 
rhej  were  sitting  to- 
(uet,  and  listening  to  the 
A-chae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
a  Sorenas,  and  brought  in  the 
Crassus.  To  the  great  delight 
,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1168 
,ilied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
.es  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
.10  the  mouth  of  his  fidlen  enemy,  saying, 
thyielf  now  with  that  metal  of  whidi  in 
dMQ  wert  to  greedy.**  (Dion  Cass,  xl  27 ; 
,  in.  11.) 
(PUitereh,  Chunif;  Dion  Cass,  xxxrii. — xl.; 
i  Historia  Bomanorum  Par- 
» Appian,  is  a  compilation 
anthorities  are  collected 
J  OeteL  Bom$  vr.  pp.  71—115.) 
18.  P.  Licnnus  Crassus  Divn,  son  of  No.  15, 
vn  by  the  designation  of  Deeodor;  for, 
etfgiiiaUy  Tery  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
I  were  to  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
•nd  hia  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
t  hi  WM  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
iDitML  (VaL  Max.  Ti.  9.  §  12.) 
Ill  IL  Lkinios  CiLimra  Divxs,  the  elder 
iM«rti»trimBTir(No.l7)byTertuUa.  {Ck.  ad 
MM.  T.  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
tlwn  was  a  dander  that  his  mother  had 
I  nfidthliil  to  her  husband.  After  his  yoonger 
Poliliu  bad  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
I  fertor  in  Qtnl,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
tf  Iht  Ofil  wwtf  ia  BL  c.  49  was  praefect  in  Cia- 
4piM  QtmL  (Caea.  B.  (7.  t.  24  ;  Justin  xlil  4.) 
IlfapMAiethatbe  wMi  the  husband  of  the  Ca»- 
Ai  «r  Melrila,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Onlw  (p.  877,  Na  7)  to  ha^e  been  the  wife  of 
X.  CfMwii,  and  haa  by  some  senealogisU  been 
Vmiriy  1^^^"^  to  ^  triimiTir.  ( Dromann,  Cfe$ek 
Mhm§  8.  p.  55.) 

M.  P.  liKiNiut  M.  F.CftASBVt  DiVBS,  younger 
8M  ti  the  trinmyir,  was  Caesar*s  legate  in  Oaul 
ham  B.  a  58  to  the  second  eonsdshijp  of  his 
ftlh«r.  In  BL  c.  58,  he  fought  against  Anovistus ; 
fa  Aa  Mkwing  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
'  "  in  narth-westem  Oaul ;  and  in  B.  c.  56,  he 
^  in  Aquitania.  In  the  next 
nt  ham  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
I  intended  to  forward  the  election 
iff  Aa  tffinniTirB  Pomm  and  Ciassas,  and  he  also 
1 1000  (USie  cairaliy,  who  afterwards 
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tMk  pvt  In  the  Pturthian  war.    Notwithstanding 
At  nralad  diiHko  of  Cieero  and  Cnsfos  the  trium- 


viiV  PttbBni  waa  nndi  attadied  to  the  great  onHor, 
e  and  benefit  from  hia 
la  &  o.  &8,  ho  stroTO  to  pravent  tho 
off  deans  and  with  other  youg  Ro- 
in  iNiUie  dad  inmowmi^p;  nd, 
to  Roma,  in  m.c.65,  ha  omlid 
■teanff  to  Bfoeuo  n  reftonciHatioB  betwoon  Cmra 
fl^UiMMr.  (Cie.arfQa.  JFV.  iL8.gft)    At 


lofftho7Hrik&54,ho 
MmnndtfaitiMfhlni] 


ill 


^fe  to  Ms  and,  in  tiM  fhini  batdo  Mw  Chi1m% 
•tohafii  with  te  BtBMit  fdbntiy.  (Plat  Own 
n.)   88di«  thai  UcoaUMl  mew UilM|% 


he  refused  to  proyide  fat  his  own  safety,  and,  aa 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitiooa 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  feme  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  was  a  profident  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii>  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  inend  and  fireedman  Apollonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarioa 
(  f>o9t^  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  tho 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfether,  Publius  the  censor.  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  282 ;  Spanh. 
iL  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  LiciNius  M.  F.  CaARius  Divas,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  B.  c.  80,  he  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians.    (Liv.  EfiL  cxxxiv.,  cxxxv.) 

22.  M.  LiciNiua  M.  f.  CaAsaos  Divaa,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  a.  c.  14.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.) 

23.  L.  LioNiua  L.  f.  CaABSUS,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  waa  bom  a.  a  1 40, 
was  educated  by  his  fether  with  the  neatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  tarn  tho  eel^niated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic  BruL 
26.)  At  a  very  eariy  age  he  began  to  display  hia 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  or  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  DiaL  de  OraL  c  84,  two 
years  eariier)  he  accused  C.  Caibo,  a  man  of  hiffh 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  waa  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Craasus  belonged.  VaL 
Maximus  (vi  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  oif  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  deak  filled  with  hismaa- 
ter*s  papers,  Crassus  sent  back  the  deak  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  skve  in  chidna. 
Carbo  esaq)ed  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ix.  21,  BrmL  27) ; 
and  Crsssus,  pitying  his  fete,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr,  iiL  I.)  In  the  following  year  (a.  c.  1 18)  ho 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  OauL  The  measure  waa 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  tho 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  dtiiens,  tho 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  tho 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  tho 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Cic BnU.  A^^deQf.n.  18.)  By eloqnenea 
above  lus  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  tho  kw, 
and  proceeded  hunself  to  found  tho  cMony.  In 
a.  a  114,  he  undertook  tho  defence  of  hia  kfaia- 
woman,  tho  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Maroia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  hia  dient 
had  been  acqniuod  bj  L.  Caecilins  Mettina,  pon- 
tifea  maximaa,  and  tko  whole  eoUego  of  pontiife, 
the  aoKSn  and  abiUty  off  hia  defeoee  wen  unable 
to  pianu  against  the  aofocity  of  L.  Gassioa,  tho 


tepooplo  forte 


I  npnntsQ  inqnisitor  by 
\  panoBo  01  ivviowlng  tho  nnMr 
nroILLlSi  Cia.A0Mfi.5^ 
*  or  Mi  Ut  MMwb,  L  I0|  CKmaB,  VhM. 
&  a  114;  Amm.  ia  MM  Tf.  4M,  •L  OmBL) 

h  hli   I  iiH  ha  vaa  Ao  oA^pB  i 

Q.  IfariM  8MBMh,  «Mk  «^  M  odli^n  kt 
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the  p!ebs  and  the  ceii^utAliip.  In  ItU  qniiestonibip 
he  tmvelled  through  Mac(.*(Jotiui  to  AtHen«  on  liU 
rotum  from  A«ia,  which  M^t'iui  to  have  heeo  hiii 
province.  In  Alia  he  had  liftcn<?d  to  the  t«aehing 
of  SccpMUB  Metrodoms,  find  nt  Athcni  he  received 
inftU-iiction  from  Chunnadiu  and  other  phlloaophfri 
aiid  rht'toricmn* ;  hut  he  did  not  remain  »o  long 
OS  h«  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refuii^  of  the  Athenians  to  r©- 
pf-'At  the  Aolemnizntion  of  the  inyBtene&«  v^bich 
were  over  two  days  l>eforB  hia  arrivuL,  (Cic»  dr  Oi'aL 
I'l'i,  20.)  After  hi*  return  to  Home,  we  find  liim 
tngagt'd  in  pleading  the  canKes  of  his  friendi. 
Thuv  he  defendt'd  Sergiiis  Omta,  who  was  AC€U«ed 
ol  Mppropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
lug  oyster  fisheries.  (Val.  Max.  ii,  I.  §  1*)  He 
wa«  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Orata,  in  nn- 
other  C3VUM?,  in  which  the  following  juU^re>ting 
question  arose : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  selUng  a 
bouse  to  a  [lenwn  from  whom  he  Irnd  previotiKly 
pttjcbased  it»  linble  to  damagi's  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  fomter  salt,  and  of  which 
the  punch aiier  might  therefore  be  snppOM^d  to  bt' 
cogniwmt?  (Cic.  e/e  OjT.  iii.  16,  de  Oral.  I  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c,  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distingni'^hed  by  any- 
tliinff  remarkable.  In  a.  c.  1  Oti  he  spoke  in  fiivour 
of  the  lex  Servilta,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reatore  to  the  cquitea  the  judicia^  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  scnatorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judioesi,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  bow  mnch  thu 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par^ 
tiality  and  laction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
raeution  seme  of  the  changes  wbtcli  took  pLice 
about  this  period.  In  Ji,  c.  \'2%  by  the  lex  iy^in- 
pronin  of  C.  Oraechtiit  the  judicia  wen*  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  eqiiites.  In  B.C.  106,  by 
the  lex  Scrvilia  of  Q.  ServUiue  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  ii  not  correct  to  nay 
(with  Walter,  GeiftA.  ikt  Romhchtn  Rechtt^  L  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  tlie  judicia.  The 
lex  Scrvilia  of  Caepio  had  a  ver^'  brief  existence ; 
lor  about  b.c.  104,  by  the  lex  Scrvilia  of  C.  Servi- 
Una  Glmicia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
ienate  and  giveu  to  the  knights.  Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  exjptence  of  two  Uws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Cras- 
itii  Ut  the  lex  Scrvilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  Brui.  43,  de 
Orai,  i.  62),  and  cjcprcssed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  nri&tMi'mtic  fjarty.  It  was  prol»a- 
bly  ill  this  speech  ihut  bo  attacked  Memmius  (Cic. 
dm  ChraL  ii.  5S,  t)(>)  who  was  a  strcnpous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  b.c  103  ho  was 
curule  aediie,  and  vn\h  bis  colleague,  Q.  ScqcvoLs, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  %hta  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  (/«  OJf,  ii.  Ui;  Pliu.  //,  M  xxxvi. 
3,  viii  16.  fi»20.)  After  being  pnietor  and  augur, 
Iw  beoame  a  candidate  hi  the  cunffulship.  bat  he 
ittidioiisly  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
fiithei^in-iaw,  Q.  SeaevoLa,  tlje  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  coasidered  the  degradation  of  his  can- 
vass. (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  wa*  elected,  ».  c 
05,  with  his  comuinl  colleague,  Q,  Scacvola,  the 
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ponttfex  roaximtis  who  must  bo  offtia!^/  i 
guitohed  from  the  augur  of  ihe  i 
their  coniukhip  wi 
dt  Civiim  ri^mdUn  to  ]_ 
citisen^  who  were  not  cotitkd  lo  tkttl  • 
and  to  compel  all  who  wriv  not  <itiwiw  M  4fKt 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  ftfl4  inhoufwtalitj  itf  iHi 
law  soeina  to  have  be^  one  of  |J|«  ftvimaltka^smm 
of  the  fodal  war^  (Aseon.  m  C1&  ft%  CmttL; 
Cic  tU  OJl  iii.  I  i.)  Dutitt^  iIm  tam  d  ks 
ollice,  be  had  ocoiaioii  to  dcfead  Q.  Scfvilku  Cm^ 
who  was  hated  by  the  equite»,  and  ««•  wtemmd 
maje^tas  by  the  iribiuie  C^.  Norbuiio  (Cic.  JNt 
35);  but  Caepio  wa%  condemood*  Cimi  W 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  rcDOwn  in  vMifavWt 
Ho  hasteaed  to  hit  provinoc*  Hllkicr  Qn^  id 
explored  the  Al|»  tu  msmreh  of  an  tsmmji  ittkt 
found  no  opposition,  and  wma  oliliged  to  matat 
himself  w\\h  the  iubjugatioo  of  Bome  pettj  liab^ 
by  whote  depredatioat  he  aatcrtad  tkM  liii  fm^ 
vioee  waa  disturbed.  For  tbu  triiiiy  maam  b 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  tiMBBk,  mi  WtM 
perhaps  tuivo  obtained  his  demand  ivm  tltMH% 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  oppotd  m^  i  i^ 
iippUcation  of  the  honour,  (VaL.  Max*  iiL  J^flj 
Cic.  in  rison,  2^.)  With  tbU  «lccr|>tiOttf  bli  in- 
duct in  the  administration  of  hia  [ipstimh  w 
irreproachable.  This  was  admitted  bjr  CL  C«^ 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  Had  Imiirfy  » 
cu&ed),  who  accompanied  him  to  fiMil,  javAiria 
seek  out  the  materials  of  au 
Cnuaus  disarmed  his  oppoaition  hj  < 
<iuiTy,  and  employing  Carbo  in  iba  ' 
exectition  of  a^airs. 

One  of  the  most  celehmted  privml*  t 
annals  of  Kotnau  jorispradeitoa  mu  tha  i 
an  inheritance  bet woen  M.  Corius  and  M.C 
u  hidi  was  heard  bdiire  the  orutnmfili  \ 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manitiia^  ia  lW  jm 
Ek  c,  93.  Cmasus,  the  greatest  otatnr  of  ikt  ii^ 
pleaded  the  oiusc  of  Curiua,  wkila  Q,  fkamjiiii 
greatest  living  lawyer,  snpportad  ibo  lk^  ^ 
(.'oponius.  The  •*  *  -  *  "hr-  cwm  waa  tbik  A 
testator  died,    (■■  u    wtlii   to    ba  inf 

nant,    and   hini'  i    by   wHk  ibsl  if  ii 

son,  whi^  should  U^  bum  within  thm  ovxf  IB 
month«s^  should  die  before  becoming  lua  o«s  gpiv 
dian»*  M.  Coritis  should  siioo««il  aa  koir  la  !• 
ploce,  (Cic.  liruL  .V2,  53.)  No  i 
Smevota  argued  that  this  waa  a  osd 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law,  accfxrduig  la  ^ 
Cnrirjs  could  have  no  cUim  unVoa  a  I 
bom,  and  then  dii?d  while  under 
C'nusus  contended  for  the  eqmlakia" 
according  t  '  '  ''  <  testator  couid  »4  la  i^ 
po6ed  10  ir  fereiiea  MttKB  iki  mm  s( 

no  son  bvii;^         ,1  the  caaa  ofaaos  kni||k<i 
and  dying  before  aniring  at  tka  apa  al 
I'he  equitable  constnietioo  cmtmadmaimkff 
was  ajiproved,  and  Contui  niAcd  tka  iakflta^ 

111  a  c.  .92  he  waa  aiada  tvttmt  «ilk  ^  1^ 
mitiuA  Akenobarbui.  A  new  ^mctitt  Ittl  ^i^t 
up  in  Eonie  of  sanding  jouiha  ta  ika  mim^  ■ 
jtersons  who  called  thetuselvea  Uuin  ^kttmlmt^ 
CnuAua  disapproved   the  nuvaltj^  aa  ^mSK$  ^ 


*    ••  .\nt«qua]n  ia 
i,  e.  before  attaining  tha  aga  ftf  H  jaii^vt 
age  a  son  would  ceasa  to  ba  aate-  fkm 
ship  of  another*    The  pkiiaa  kaa  ka«B 
stood  by  Dnunanm 
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Mkiien»  md  odetikted  milter  to  encoumgc  L^fTron- 
tev7  thoA  to  ftHorprii  intellect,  lie  thought  tfiiit 
the  LftUnt  in  nlinott  every  mluable  m-qnirempnt 
canlled  the  Of«ekt«  &tid  wn*  dUpl^^aai^cl  to  tee  bU 
•aoBlfjoien  ctixip  to  an  infrrinr  imitatiLin  of  Grc^ 
tMn  CDitouuk  The  cenwjra  Buppr**s,«;ed  the  schook 
m  proeliiRmtion,  n'hich  mxty  )k>  found  in  tbe 
logue  dc  Omtoribiit  and  in  GeUiui  (xv.  II), 
deservet  to  be  referred  to  niiiii  exjimple  of  the 
of  ft  cenmrmn  edict.  Though  the  two  ccn- 
eoDciimd  in  thi»  mcn«iir(<,  they  were  men  of 
di^i-rcni  tifiMt*  mid  temper*,  ojid  pa&scd  the 
period  -  in  ntrife  and  discord.     Cmuufl 

I  fcM  I  •>  and  lurtiiy.     He  bad  a  house 

n  the  i'^ii^iium,  which,  though  It  yielded  in 
'fic<»nc<*  to  the  nuuision  of  Q.  Catulut  upon  the 
bill,  ajid  wiia  considerably  inferinr  to  that  of 
iliuA  upon  the  V'iiniriat,  was  remjvrkable  for 
llie  taste  of  it»  fumitun*,  iind  the  beauty 
its  grouDdiw  Jt  wofi  adorned  with  pillars  of 
letttnn  marble,  with  expciinive  xobi^  and  tri- 
uiUid  with  bmia.  He  hiul  two  pnbieta, 
by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  Mrved  rather 
ornament  than  for  use.  IJis  gnrdcna  were 
fxrovided  with  fiah-poodA,  and  Rom»  ni^hle  btini- 
"  hii  wiilki  with  their  ample  foliap^. 
hifl  oeUeiifme,  found  fault  with  bucJi 
of  nannen  (Plin.  //.  A".  xtiL  1),  evti- 
hii  bouAC  at  a  hundred  million  (nc^far- 
mHIieM'^  nr  according  to  Valeriuft  Maxim u« 
L  S  4)  fix  miliinn  {ujraffii'it  misiertiQ)  tester- 
aod  cutnploined  nl  hta  cr^-ing  for  the  lo&fi  of  a 
huDpprr,  A«  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.  It  wna  a 
tme  Uniprey,  which  ufred  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Cnmiit  <^nd  focd  out  of  hit  hand.  Crauus  made  a 
pvbtic  apeech  agatnftt  his  colleague,  and  by  hii 
jpeat  powers  of  ridicule,  tumwi  him  into  deriuon  ; 
jcitted  upon  hi*  name  (3uetoa.  A>ro,  2),  ami  to  the 
aficuMtion  i>f  weeping  for  a  Lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  waa  more  than  Afaenobarbna  bad  done  upon  the 
lota  of  any  of  hit  three  wives.  (Aelian,  Hixi, 
Amim,  Till.  4.)  On  m.iny  occaaiont,  he  availed 
himwlf  of  hit  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  again«t  hit 
opiMitient  (Cic*  de  Or.  ii.  .^9, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
ccmpuloiit  ai  to  Uie  mode.  Thu«,  though  he  ain> 
fnUy  arotded  enerythiag  that  might  impair  hit  own 
dilgnity,  and  might  beem  to  bis  audif-'nctt  to  tarour 
of  botiEbonery,  be  sometime*  je«i;:'d  upon  perianal 
deformitieK  at  may  be  seen  by  referf^ncc  to  h  i*  i*Ktliy 
vpan  tu  Aeliui  Lamia  in  bi»  speech  for  C.  Acuko 
(Cic  dt  Or.  ii«6S)t  and  his  answer  to  the  troublc*- 
amae  witnet«»  at  reported  by  Fliny.  (//.A^.  xxjcv. 
4.)  Shortly  before  hit  death,  he  tpokc  in  fnvour 
of  Cn.  Phmcut  in  oppotition  to  the  dinrgc  of  M. 
Janiat  Bnitut  the  Accuter.  [Brutes,  No.  14.] 
Bmtna,  in  olbition  to  hL»  fine  houw  and  efTeminate 
raamien^  oiled  htm  the  Palatine  Vcnua,  and 
tanntod  him  with  political  incanustency  for  de- 
medating  the  iionate  in  hit  tpeccli  for  the  Nniv 
MneM  eolanr,  and  BatU'tin^  that  body  in  his 
miwil  ibr  the  lex  Servilia^  'J''he  auct:t  ikftfuL  repai- 
of CfiMiiit  it  woll  known  from  being  recordul 
Cievm  (tif  Omi,  ii.  .W,  pro  Ciumt,  51)  and 
ilisn  (vi,  ,1.  §  44).  Hit  hwt  tpwch  wiu 
inie  in  iLc.  S^K  ji^uiiut  L.  Mar- 
consul,  all  cn*'my  of  the  opb- 
i!i    <.Mj...-iivi  if;-.'  mi-Jisurvt  *#f 

;;ii'; !.'  j- ■"!;■,    .-  .'..-d  how,  with 

..   j,M..nii>iL    1"  ■  nry  on  the  g«h  i 
oi  \iui  c£»innionwiNiIth.     CniMut  fixed 
llkit  t]t|WiMion»  OSMi  on  thnt  d.ty  sccnicd  to  , 


excel  bimftolf  in  th4^  vehemence  of  hi*  oAtaidt  iijion 
the  cnnaul,  PbilippiiB  utui  mi  urtutt'd  by  hit 
bitter  worde,  that  Ite  ordered  hiit  iictor  to  teJxe 
some  of  the  goods  of  Cm»»ua  by  way  of  pledge,-** 
a  f>trong  meoture,  adopted  usually  by  the  bi}j;he»t 
nmf^istrates  to  con»tmin  the  p<?rfonnance  of  public 
duticic,  or  to  punith  contunmciout  cont4'<inpt  ot 
public  authority.  Crattut  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
siud  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  ct»n- 
till  in  a  man  who  refused  to  tribal  him  at  a  tenatur. 
**  If  you  want  to  nMniin  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
teiz.c  my  good*,*  You  must  tear  out  thi*  ton^nte. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawleii  conduct.**  At  hit  diettr 
tion  a  Tote  of  the  tonate  wa*  paMed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  pntriotitrQ;  but  the  pantionAtQ 
vehemence  of  tliu  contention  shattered  hit  hcallh 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  Iua 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  waj»  tlic  end  of  one  of  the  grcatiat  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced*  In  an  ngv  abounding 
with  omtoni  he  stood  pre-eminent.  (VelL  Pat  ii,  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Conincaniut,  Cato^  and  the 
tinicchi,  had  been  sncccoded  by  a  medium  ttyle« 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artifurial 
rules,  wot  more  poli&hed  and  ornamented.  Hit 
aeuteucct  were  short  and  wcll-turaedL  In  debate 
he  was  aelf-potscsaed  and  pertinacious,  ond  his 
liTely  wit  gave  a  peenlior  test  to  bis  reply.  IIo 
employed  words  in  common  oie,  but  be  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  moat  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  bis  facts  and  argimients  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Thoujarh  prmr- 
tHiimy  he  wasjwr6r«*«.  In  early  life  ho  had  di»- 
ciplined  hi«  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully tmnAlating  into  Latin  tlie  most  celcbmted 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
lie  Oraiar^^  Cicero  intnxluces  him  as  one  of  the 
principol  speakers,  and  he  la  understood  to  cxpreaa 
Cioero''B  own  sontiinents.  Few  of  his  tpcechet 
were  pretervcd  (n  writing,  and  of  those  vnw  the 
greater  part,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  fragmentt 
that  remain,  consisted  of  fcnatorial  onilianj  and 
hamngues  to  the  people.  Hit  chief  execUenod 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  nttbcr  than  in  jn- 
didal  oratory ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  ho 
was  floffutntium  Jiinjfj>f.rUis:9imus^  (Gull.  fJrotiui^ 
i/*-  Vit,  JCtorurnf  i.  7.  $  9;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
Horn  a  noru  m  fraffmfnta^  pp.  291 — 317;  Drumann, 
GVsrA.  Itofm.  iv.  p.  G2.) 

24  and  2.5.  Liavu.     [Ltcj?cia.] 

2i>.  L,  Lit  IN t us  CjtAs^tT»  Sci no,  (^mndion  of 
Cnistus  the  omtor  [No.  231,  *>no  of  whose  daugh- 
leni  married  his  fkitLer  P.  Scipio  Nation,  who  was 
praetor,  b.  c.  04,  His  gmndfathcr,  hadng  no  s«m, 
adopted  him  by  fait  testament,  and  m^ide  him  heir 
to  bis  property.  (Cw.  BrtU*  68 ;  Plin.  //.  AT* 
xxxiv.  ^.  s,  8.) 

27.  LiaMUR  Cii^s^ui  Divis,  of  nneertjiin 
]»L'dtgrec,  was  ptticlf>r  m  n.  r,  5!>,  v$hci\  L,  Vet* 
Itui  was  nrcuned  licfore  him  of  conftpimcy  agninti 
the  life  of  Pompcy.     (Cic.  ad  AU.  il.  24.  $  2.) 


•  "*  Non  Ubi  aU  lont  oaedMo.**  (Cic.  ^Uf  Or. 
\\l  1.)  dmltntta  hem  implic*  weimn  not  $ah. 
U  is  pruUible  thut,  at  a  symbol  of  takii^  l4|;al 
(•ofttession,  the  olbcrr  ilntdk  the  geodo,  or  marked 
(hem  with  notches,  and  that  the  cereniODy  wit 
mudogout  to  the  mtiMts  ittjuim  io  penooal  aovfU 


a«2  CRASSUS 

U  hiu  been  conjecturcKl  thiit  his  pnunmnen  wu 
PahliuA,  imd  that  He  wiis  iJL*nticiU  with  No.  18* 

28.  P.  JjiciNrus  CRA.HSLta,  wo*  praetor  in  b.  c, 
57*  and  favoured  Cicero's  rcttmi  from  eitilc, 
(Cic.  paiL  HedU>  in  Sen.  S.)  Orelli  (Onowi,  7W^,) 
thinkji  tiiat  the  name  affords  (^Tidenee  of  the  spu- 
riouftnea«  of  tht*  speech  in  which  it  i»  found. 

20,  P.  CKjtkSSUfq^  JiTNiANUs^  one  of  the  gi*OB 
Junia.  adopted  bj  some  Li c in i us  Ckas8i>b. 
His  name  appears  on  coins.  (Spanh.  ii-  pp.  lUi, 
179;  Bckhel.  r.  pp.  153,  154,  233.)  H*  was 
tnbnne  of  the  plcbs  in  n.  c.  51,  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero.  (Cic.  mi  Qm^  Fr.  ill  8.  $  S.)  In  the 
civil  wns  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  serfed  with 
the  title  legntus  pmpractore  undur  Metellus  Scipio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  hattk*  of  ThapttiK,  he 
made  his  escape  to  theico.  (Pint,  Cuio  <fl/ey.70,fin.) 

30.  M.  LiciNiire  Crassub  Mugla»u«.    [Mu- 

CJANUS.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licioin  gens  i»  the  one 
relerred  to  UiH  p.  1^7^-,  h.>  and  aapposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  P.  Cra&sas  [No.  26 J,  as  it  beAr»  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cut)  CRA«istirs  M.  F. 
The  obverse  reppesenti  the  head  of  Venni,  and  the 
rererte  a  man  holding  a  lioru,  which  ts  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  ci^aites  by  the  eensora,  (Dkt.  of 
AnU  *.  r.  Equite$.)  [J.  T,  G.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M*.  Ootact- 
Liua  Cras^sub,  wa*  consnl  in  a.  c  263  with  M*. 
Valeriui  Maximns,  and  crossed  with  a  nuroeroos 
army  oTer  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  to  surrender,  the  consuls  ad- 
vanced against  Hicro  of  Symctise,  The  king,  in 
compiiaace  with  thv  desire  of  his  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romana  gliidly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the  Eouian  prisonera,  and  paid 
a  contribution  of  200  talents.  He  thai  became  the 
ally  of  Home.  In  o.  c.  246  Cra&nii  wai  con&ol  a 
secnnd  time  with  ^L  Fahiut  Liclnna,  and  carried 
on  the  war  a^init  the  Corthnginiani,  though  no- 
thing of  any  consequence  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
eomplished.  (Pulyb.  L  16  &c.  j  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Eulrop.  iL  10  ;  Oros.  iv»  7;  Gelliua,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  OiTTACJLrus  Crams  us,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  was  consul  in  a  c.  261,  with 
L.  Valerius  Flacctu,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginian i  after  the  tikking 
of  Agrigcutum  ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  bare 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polvb. 
1.20.)  [L.  S.i 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.  1.  M\  PAPmrus 
CftASsus  was  ooniul  in  n.  c.  441  with  C.  Ftirius 
Pacilui.     (Lir,  iv.  12 1  Diod.  xiL  33.) 

2*  L,  Papirius  CnAKstrg  wns  consul  in  B.  c 
436  with  M.  Cornelius  Malu^ncniit.  They  led 
wmios  against  Veii  and  FaU-rii,  but  as  no  enemy 
appeared  in  the  5i;ld,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
selves with  plnnderiiig  and  ravaging  the  open  oonn- 
tfj%  (Liv.  iv.  21  i  JHod.  itiL  41.)  Cnwsus  was 
c«i-     ■        n,  424. 


sliMiC^ii  w 


.MsObA 


CRATEBUS. 

3.  C.  PArrnira  Crasscts 
430  with  L.  Julius  Julaa. 
vered,  by  tTtttcbenms 
the  people  inieiuled  lo  hmg 
ofttiwaiw  mMiiarum^  and  in 
favour  which  the  tribune*  t3t«i«ti]r 
gain  with  the  people,  the 
posed  and  carried  the  law*      (Liv.  W. 
Jfii  PhU.  ii.  35 ;  I>iod.  xiL  72.) 

4.  C.  PAFIRIUfi   CraWIM 

in  ac  384,    (Liir,  vi.  18.) 

5.  8p.  PAFiRit^!*  Craikus, 
o.  c.  302.  He  and  L.  P^pHiu  Ctmmt^  wm  4 
his  coUeagiies,  ted  an  annj  against  VihHMy  tti 
fought  widi  suixesis  against  thai  bO'WBiflid Us  Ai% 
the  Praenestines.     (Liv.  ri.  23.) 

6.  L.  Papiruts  CRAssttR,  eoond^  liilve  » 
n.  c,  38'2,  and  again  in  B.  c  370i»  (lifj^iL  C^ 
Diod-iv.  71.) 

7.  I-i.   PaPTRIUS    CltASAtTfl^ 

a  c  368.     (Liv.  vi  38  ;  Diod.  jnr«  7t*) 

8.  L.  Papiriita  CiiAasus  warn  Mis 
in  B.  c  340  while  holding  tli«  «ffe*  ti 
m  order  to  conduct  the  war  afMOil  iW 
Latins,  since  the  coniul  Majilius  Vttt  jQ  H  As 
time.  Crassus  marched  RjErainft  Ansfanw  Nlw 
encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  Utf  wamt  wmki 
without  accomplishing  anrthtrtpf.  In  •dClVhi 
was  mAde  consul  with  K.  Duiltimt  and  cvnalis 
R  war  against  the  Aasontans  of  Cals«L  X«  mis 
WHS  consul  a  second  time,  and  carmd  as  ft  w 
aifainst  the  inhabitants  of  Priireniani.  Tbey  ■• 
commanded  by  Vitnivius  FUeeoa  wli*  ws  mt 
quered  by  the  Rnrnana  witlioat  hukJi  MM^ 
In  325  CniMus  waa  magister  «qiiitniR  la  ikt  te^ 
tor  L,  Papirius  Cnnor*  and  tn  * '  *»  *"  ^«s  ir 
vested  with  the  censorship,  (f  t^ 
29  ;  Diod.  xvii  29,  82  ;  Cic.  ad  /                   > 

9.  M.  Papiaius  CRA&6Uft,  ap)wf4^i.0y  a  sntlv 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dktjtter  niai> 
332  to  conduct  the  war  ag»ijwt  ths  fiaak  «!• 
were  then  believed  to  be  Invadiit^  th*  %mam  A^ 
minion ;  but  the  report  pmred  to  be  MfafllM 
(y  V.  viih  17.) 

10.  L.  pAPiRirfl  CRASSim  vat  wm^Hm  w^ 
turn  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlioa  TrruMKi,  m%^ 
320.     (Fast.  Cap.)  [U  &j 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  C«nBr^  \u b  ■>■ 

had  been  the  primipilus  in  tho  tsntb  k^l^  k  Hi 

year  before  tbe  battle  of  Phaniliu,  waA  vte  Mr^ 

ns  a  volunteer  in  the 

le  was  he  who  comm^iioed  Vha  bttltle  «f 

a  c.  4H^  Raying  that,  whcthez-  he  Minrttfd  m  14 

Caesar  should  be  indebted  to  him :  lb« 

ing  bravely  in  the  foremost  line.    (C^es,  SL 

91,  92;  Flor,  ir.  %  f  46;   Luauu  viL  47^ 

Appion,  B.  r.  iU  82 ;  Plot  Pomp^  7I» 

CRATAEIS  (KporoiJ^)^   acmdjjnr  !• 
traditions^  the  motKHT  of  Scylli.    (mm.  CM.  d^ 
124  ;  Ov.  ^H,  xiil  74$;  Ueajck  a.  v.;  Pkft 
Miii.  10.)  fL&J 

CRA'TKRtrs  {Kpmpif\  ona  aTlia  rn^  ^ 
tioguished  generals  of  Alemiid«r  ibft  draal,  •«  I 
son  of  Alexander  of  Onstia^  a  dialikt  k  liar 
donia,  and  a  brothor  of  A»fli«ieni^  Wlii 
Alexander  the  OtcftI  aet  oot  «q  Ikfa  Mdttk  sr 
pedition,  Cral^ras  comnuuri^  ilw  ■■ffiipsii 
Subsequently  we  find  hfni  riWiH—Jiif  ■  istiiA 
ment  of  cav^,  as  in  tli«  btttUt  «l  AffMl  mI  b 
the  Indian  cnmpaign;  Imi  it  tvi^  lli«t  !•  Ittl«» 
permanent  oUteo,  and  tbtU 


a.A^ 


CRATERUS. 

t  OD  in  oocuiont  where  &  general  of  able  tmd 
pendent  judgment  wai  m^inired.  He  was  « 
I  of  a  noble  chomcier,  nnd  altltough  hti  wiui 
ilitniglj  «itach«d  to  the  siinplu  majiiiL^rA  and  ciu- 
•OBA  of  Macedoma,  nnd  wa*  averse  to  the  conduct 
wlueh  Attfxander  aiid  hig  fulluwerii  asaiimi'd  in  the 
Kiitt  tliU  the  king  loved  and  i>ate«nieJ  biiu,  next 
to  H<*phAettton,  the  nio«t  among  all  his  gfnf<mlj9 
«id  friend*.  In  B,  c  324  ho  wan  commiaaioned 
hj  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterani  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  ai  hit  heakh  wai  not  good  at  the  cime^ 
Poljiperchon  wa*  ordered  to  acoompanf  and  iup 
port  him.  It  wat  further  arranged  Ikat  Antipater, 
who  vrai  then  regtsnt  Oif  Macedonia,  should  lead 
veuiforDenienta  to  Aiia,  and  thai  Cratenu  nhould 
sooeeed  him  in  the  regency  of  MaciftlonLi.  But 
Alexander  died  before  Cmtenia  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipat^pr  ai^  Cratenia  reeciTcd  in  common 
the  gnremment  of  Macedonia,  Ga'^ce^  the  Jllj^- 
riana^  Triluilluvns,  AgHaiiuuis,  nod  Kpeirus,  a*  fur 
a*-  the  Ceranniau  muuntiiini.  According  to  Dexip- 
pat  (rtp.  Phot.  BiU.  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go- 
vetiunent  of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
tuch  a  manner,  that  Antipaler  had  ihe 
1  of  the  armies  and  Crateni*  the  atluaiiiifc' 
I  of  the  kingdoiQ^  When  Cmtenia  arrived 
ill£lU»pe,  Antipater  waA  involred  in  the  Laniian 
i  in  a  poiition  in  which  the  arriTal  of 
raa  a  matter  of  the  utmoit  liu' 
U*  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
ring  att(!Uiptft  of  the  Oreeki  to  recover  their 
endcncc.  AfttT  the  cloitr  of  thia  war  Cratt*- 
ffua  diforctfd  hii  wife  Anuutris,  who  bad  been 
gireo  him  hy  Alcjcnnder,  andi  marriud  Phib,  the 
dttDfhler  of  Antipattfr*  Soon  after  Craterufl  ac- 
euBpankd  hi*  fi&tbei^in-liw  in  the  war  against  the 
Actdkns,  and  in  b.  c.  3*21  in  that  againit  Per- 
diocn*  in  Afcia.  Crtiterus  hud  the  command  again&t 
Bnmenc*,  while  Antipater  nuirched  tlirough  Cilicia 
~  1  E^gT^t  Crateni*  fell  in  a  battle  again »t  Euinenes, 
Kiui  wa«  fought  in  Capp^iducirif  and  Euruenet  on 
[  ilifnrtned  of  hi»  death,  lamented  thi!  late  of  hie 
nther  in  arma^  honoared  him  with  a  magni- 
i  fhnerul,  and  sent  hit  aihea  back  to  Macedo- 
(Arriaii,  Amth,^  op.  Phot  BiU.  pp.  69,  2'24  j 
^Cnrtius;  Diod,  XT^iii.  IG,  18,  xii,  69  ;  Pkt. 
iftjt*  47,  Phoc.  25 ;  Com.  Nep.  Eitm,  4  i  comp^ 

L-NTirATlca,  AMASf  HU,  ALKJCANOBIt.)   [L*S.J 

C  R  A'l  E  liVS(  KpaT^fMt ),  a  brother  of  Antigonu* 
Sonatai,  and  fat  he/  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
^crinth.  ( I'hlegon,  dr  MirtdK  32 ;  Juatin,  Prolog* 
I.)  He  di«tingai«hed  himielf  aa  a  diligent 
npilcr  of  hittarical  docnmentfl  r«lati?«  to  the 
^1liat««7  of  Attioi.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
iDMnptionK  containing  decree*  of  the  people 
{^ftf^liAr^nf  ffvparfury^)^  and  out  of  them  ho  feemB 
to  biivt  eafutmcted  a  diplomatic  hi  story  of  Athena. 
(PluL  jlruteul.  32,  Cim.  13.)  Tbi»  work  ii  fre- 
<|a«fitlj referred  toby  Harpocraiion  and  Stephaniu 
•f  Byuiitittfn,  th«  better  of  whom  (t,  v,  Nv/Ifator) 
I  the  ninth  book  of  it*  (Comp.  Pollux,  tiiL 
f  Sihol.  a^i  Aruitmk.  Jtf.  1073,  Ban.  3'25.) 
I  the  exception  of  the  statement*  contained  in 
and  niher  paatage*,  the  work  of  Cmterus, 
tntiAt  have  been  of  great  value,  ii  lost. 
.  '  •'  Sckri^.  i.  p. 225,  note  39 ;  Kckh, 
!  InaeripL  i.  p.  ix.)         [f^  S^] 

^  (K^oTf^i),   a  Ureok  phyiiti^i- 
I  mentioned  in  Cicero**  Letten  (ad  Ait 
i^)  m  attending  the  daughter  of  Aukim  Aui 
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(called  also  CaedHa  or  Pompuiiia),  a  c  45.  He  is 
mentioned  also  bj  Horace  {SaL  ii.  3.  IGI ),  Pertiu* 
{Sat.  iii.  65),  and  Galt*n  {De  CvmpM.  M^uxtm* 
tec.  Locosy  rii.  5,  tqL  xiii.  p.  9(j«  Im  Ahtid.  ii.  8» 
vol.  I.  p.  147);  and  he  may  [jcr^iaps  be  the  iiame 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  {De  Ahsiin.  ah  Ani^ 
mad.  i,  17,  p.  61,  ed,  CaiitJik)  to  have  cured  one  ut 
his  slaroK  of  a  very  remnrkable  disease.  [  \V.  A.  O.] 

CRA'TERUS,  a  Kriilptor  of  the  first  century 
afti-r  Chriut,  whose  statues,  ejcecuted  togtibcr  with 
Fylhodorus,  were  much  admired,  and  were  ro- 
^trded  a»  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Cat-^ars,  ( Plin.  //.  JV,  xxxvl  4  $  1 1.)  The  words 
**■  palatiniui  domos  Caciarum,**  in  that  pauage^  coni^ 
pared  with  the  preceding  ones,  *^Ttti  ImiicnitoriB 
domo,''*  arc  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  pakeca 
on  the  Pabtine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Cmlorus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L,  U,} 

CRATES  (KpaTTjf),  of  ATHtss,  was  llie  son  of 
Antigones  of  the  Thriaiian  dcmus,  the  pnpij  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  hi*  iucce»»oi-  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  abuut  a  c  270.  I'he  inli* 
mate  friendship  of  Cmtes  aiul  Pi>k^nio  was  cele^ 
biated  in  nntiquity,  and  Diogenes  l^trtius  ha* 
[trc'iservt'd  an  enignun  of  the  po<*t  Aittaguras,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friend*  were  unii«d  after 
death  in  &ne  tomb*  The  most  diktinguithed  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Aicesilaiit, 
Theodonis^  the  founder  of  a  «?ct  called  alter  hiui, 
add  Ilion  liorysthtnnte*.  The  wrilingn  of  Crates 
are  lost,  Diogenes  I^vrtius  say  a,  that  they  were 
nn  philosophical  subjects,  ou  comedy,  and  also  or»^ 
iiQUi  ;  but  the  latter  were  prohahly  written  by 
Cmtes  of  Tralh^  [CiiArBfl  of  Tndles.]  (Ditig. 
Liirt.  iv.  21— 23.)  [A.  S.) 

CRATES  (K/?<(nji),  of  A  thins,  a  tumic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  youngt-r  coutenipomry 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  phiys  he  was  the  {mncipftl 
actor  before  be  betook  hiinneif  to  i«  riling  coniedie»» 
(Diog.  LaerU  ir.  23;  Aristoph.  J^/«iiY.  33<i-.^40, 
and  ScboL;  Anon,  de  Cum,  p.  xxix.)  He  begun 
to  flourish  iu  01.  82.  4,  b.c.  449,  44a  {Kuscb, 
Citron,)^  and  is  »poken  of  by  Arlsttiphanet  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dt>$id  brfore  the 
KniifkiM  was  acted*,  OL  88.  4,  il  c,  424*  With 
renpect  to  the  chumcter  of  hi«  dmiujiA,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {PocL  5)  which  has  been 
misiLiuletvtood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  iitttead  of  making  his  comediet»  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  be  chose  such  Kubjei'ts  as  admitted 
of  a  more  genend  mode  of  df^picting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fmgtnents  of 
his  pUiy»  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonvmous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imttator,  Phere- 
crates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attealtd 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c.,-  comp*  Ath.  iii  p.  117«  c),  and  br  the 
fragments  of  bis  pbys.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fiin  (Aristoph.  L  c;  AnorL  de  €hnu  Lr^\ 
which  be  coined  so  fiir  as  to  bring  dnmkm  ner- 
tona  on  the  stiue,  a  thing  which  Kpicbainms  nad 
d'>ne,  bat  whien  no  Attte  edn>edian  had  ven&Ufed 
on  U'fore.  (Ath.  x.  p.  42^,  n^  >lis  aiMBplo  WM 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  hy  later  OOOledlniia ; 
and  with  the  povin.  of  the  new  rom«>dy  it  became  a 
yerj  common  practice.  (IHuri  ChrysMt.  OnA.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  tho  otb«r  gteat  comic  portv  he 
was  made  to  feel  ttrongiv  bow  the  kvour  and  thn 
iriiOT&fttancy  ol  the  people.  (Ari»toph  /  -  "i  'Vh^ 
<^i  on  thJape«BB^  saysii  that  •  m 

Jie  speclston^^n  chaise   m;i  ke 
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thinks  may  liave  been  taken  from  some  comic  poet 
who  was  an  enemy  to  Crates.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancient  writers  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  de  Com,  pp.  xxiz,  xxxiv.)  The  result  of 
Meineke^s  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  re/rovej,  Ai<fia;(rof,*Hpwcf,  ^pia^ 
Bfi(nivp6s,  Adfua,  M^rotKOi,  "OpriOtSj  Ilaidiat, 
IlcS^rcu,  'PifropcT,  ^dfuoij  T6XfJUUy  ^tKdpyvpos,  of 
which  the  following  are  suspicious,  Ai^Kvtrof, 
Oi)(ravp^r,  MirotKotj''OpvtO(Sy  IlcS^ai,  ^iX^^ryvpot^ 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  Ftlropts, 
*H0«MT,  Oijpfo,  AdfU(Lt  UouBim,  'PifropeT,  Idfiiot^ 
TdKfjuu,  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, wim  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construc- 
tions. He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter.  (PoU.  vi.  53 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  1 19,  c. ;  Mei- 
neke.  Frag.  Com.  Graec,  i.  pp.  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
—251  ;  Bergk,  Comment,  de  Reliq.  Comm.  AtL 
AnUq.  pp.  266—283.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  (KpoTTjy),  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocrates,  is  said  by  Suidas  («.  v.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  &r  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  £une 
of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomaly  {iy»- 
tuiXla)  against  that  of  analogy  {ivaXoyia).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
books  irtfA  rris  dft0/M\las.  He  was  bom  at  Mai- 
lus  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attains 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  b.  c, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was 
sent  by  Attalus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sucton.  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  ofRcial  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  {dxpodatis).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  criticism  and  gram- 
mar, the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
Fro^  -±  of  his  system,  Crates  derived  the 
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surname  of  Kpiriic^f.  This  title  ii  deriTcd  by  i«M 
from  the  fiact  that,  like  Aristandmt,  Ciates  nre  tk« 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poem*,  from  bis 
labours  upon  which  he  was  also  mirDamed'Ofirifuios, 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  AiApSafais  'IXaiim  wA 
*08v(r(refar,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  are  pn- 
bably  to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books.,  bat 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  divided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fragments  of  this  oommentarT,  vhick 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  sDoeat 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  Tery  an£lToo^ 
able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  emendstioni,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  &r  inferior  to  Arii- 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  certain  tint 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emendatiou. 
Sereral  of  his  readings  ax«  to  this  day  pRfemd 
by  the  best  schohirs  to  those  of  Aristarchos.  Ai 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  liisto- 
rical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  so  oocs- 
sion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  hb  opisioo 
of  the  critic^s  office,  that  he  should  undertake  tbn, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  deserve 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 
Among  the  ancients  themselTcs  he  enjoyed  s  re- 
putation little,  if  at  an,  inferior  to  that  of  Aivw- 
chus.  The  sdiool  which  he  founded  at  Pergms* 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  rabJKt 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  «V  ^ 
KpctTTiTflov  alp4(rws.  To  this  school  Wolf  refcn 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  ba- 
tioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus  (^  rod 
ntpyaiAriyo7s  vira^t^  il  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Sylbaif.), 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  name  of  rm 
iK  nffiydfiov  ypamiaerucods  (pu  1 12,  27)l  Tkey 
are  also  called  Kpcer^twi.  Among  the  catslogwi 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titles  (ii«- 
ypa^xd)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaeus  (viiL  pu  336.c) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Pergameaes. 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  ccb- 
mentaries  on  the  Tkeogony  of  Hesiod,  on  Emi^^ 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  ancint 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (r«^  Amc^ 
9iaXcicTov),  and  works  on  geography,  natoral  his- 
tory, and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  thil 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  work  on  the  iroa- 
ders  of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Plinr  i  II. 
N.  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (//.  A.  xrii.  9),  wv  i 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  worif 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  {De  Aula  Ati-$'tn 
Utt.  Artiumqw  Fautrioe,  Harn.  1836,  8ro.)  There 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  CI  reek  Antbo  :t 
(it  3,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  upon  Choerilus.  Tiiu 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  authority  ti 
its  title,  KpderriTos  ypanfueriKoO,  But  I>incvt>rt 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  uf  tk 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammari.in. 

(Suidas,  s,vv.  Kpdnjs,  * Apltrreipxos ;  TH<Hi.  Ijrrt. 
iv.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  l.>7,  439.  60S. 
676,  &c;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  f.;  Varro,  t/e  L,  L  rji. 
64,  68,  ix.  1 ;  Sext.  Empir.  oiir.  MatA.  i.  c  1 
§  79,  c.  12.  §  248;  SchoL  in  Ifouu  passim;  P.b. 
//.  M  iv.  12  ;  Wolf,  ProUy.  in  Jlom,  Ii.;  Thiewcik 
Ueber  das  ZcUalter  und  Vatertand  drs  Homtr,  pp- 
19 — 64;  hetwM,  Die  Sjprackpkilosopkie  dcr  A'-^% 
i.  pp.  67,  69—72,  112,  ii.  148,  243;  Fabric  /fa- 
(irarc.  i.  pp.  318,  509,  iii.  p.  558;  Clinton,  h\»^. 
IlelL  iii.  pp.  528,  529.)  [P.  S.J 
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CRATES  (Kprfrnji),  a  vtry  ancient  Greek  inn- 
,  the  disciple  of  Ulyuiiiii&,  to  whuin  mmc 
ibed  tke  com po&i lion  for  tite  tlute,  which  wa» 
M  popot  floAwK^^toAof,  and  which  wna  more 
ly  ottrilmUMl  to  Olymptis  himaeH.  (Plut.  tla 
7,  p.  H«Ii),  e.)  NoUuDg  further  is  known 
[P.  SJ 
TES  (Kprfrtys),  of  Tarsus,  an  Acadr-mic 
htr,  i«  ciprctoly  dtstingui&he^  by  iJiogciiei 
(ii.  114,  117)  from  Cratet  of  Athens, 
horn  he  ha*  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 
TES  (Kftdrm)  of  TH£aKS,  the  ton  of  A*- 
condui,  repaired  to  Ath^nv  where  be  became  a 
of  the  Cynic  Diogcnea,  and  fabtequently 
of  ibe  mott  dUtingui&hed  of  th*  C3-nic  phli&- 
fts.  He  tloumhedf  according  to  Diogenci 
(ri.  87)*  m  a,  c  220^  was  ttill  living  at 
I  the  time  of  Demetrina  Phalcreui  ( Aihen, 
42*2,  e. ;  Diog«  LacrL  vi.  30),  and  was  at 
itrbcf  in  R.  c.  307,  when  Demctdui  Pholerem 
tiidrew  ihither.  (Plut.  jl/on  p.  69,  cA 
Cme«  was  one  of  the  moit  singular  pliaenomena 
of  m.  timo  which  abounded  m  all  eortt  of  stmngc 
chftractcn.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
f«tK»u&oed  it  all  and  bettowed  it  upon  his  native 
otjf  ituce  a  pbiloiKtpher  had  no  need  of  naottoy ; 
r«  aeeording  to  another  account,  he  idoeed  il  in 
le  b&ndi  of  a  banker,  with  tho  charge,  that  tie 
loald  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
pletonsi  but  that,  if  they  became  philoAophert, 
lie  should  distribute  it  onioDg  the  poor.  Diogenes 
Laertius  ha*  present  a  nutnfjer  of  i-urious  tales 
about  Cmtes,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
a*  a  true  Cynic^  disregarding  ail  exU^mol  pleasures^ 
EMtricting  hiuuelf  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
mDd/4«taiiiiiig  ia  every  fvjtoation  of  lifo  the  most 
perfect  nuateiy  over  his  desircn,  cciR]|i[ele  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-conlroul,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others;  the  female  9^x 
m  parttculor  was  severely  huhcd  by  him  ;  and  he 
leo^ved  the  sumaiue  of  the  **  Door-opener,"  be- 
CBOM  it  was  hii  practice  to  viut  every  house  at 
Albena,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  fipite  of  tlie 
jpoterty  to  which  be  biul  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
thstanding  his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  be  in- 
*ired  Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  dis- 
with  buch  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
e  refused  many  wealthy  suitorii,  and  tbreat- 
to  commit  suicide  unless  her  pnrcuts  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
jnher.  Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
Diogeftes  Laertius  rcktei  some  very  curioui 

rote  a  book  of  letters  on  philotophieal 

•  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer- 

')  to  Plato^B  ;   but  these  are  oo  longer 

for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 

l  from  a  Venetian  iminuscript  under  the  name 

t  in  the  Aldine  eollection  of  Greek  letters 

I49D,  4 to.),  and   the   thirty-eight  which 

...  »,.ki:.i,  ,1  i'^.r,.  ti.,.  g^mg  mMmacript  by 

^i  det  MamuKT^  de  la 

i.   Paris,   1827)  ajid 

tir«}  hkewkse  a»cnU-d  to  Cratet»  are,  like 

»  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 

'  rhrtorician*.     Cmtc*  wan,  also  the  author 

diet  of  an  L';in)<<"«.t  philosophical  cluinicter. 

are  piuited   by   Lut'^rtitiM,  and  likewise   of 

tmallrr   poimiA,    whit  It   weni   to   have  been 

tiaiyvio^  iud  Ui  whii^h  the  ^^Kiit  iytciipmtf 
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quoted  by  Athenaeum  (iv.  p.  158,  b*)  perhaps  be- 
longed. Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  bingraphy  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  b  lost.  (l>i«g.  Jjaert* 
vi.  «^— 93,  9G~9a  ;  Bruiiek,  Atitd.  i.  p.  1 BG  j 
Jacobs,  A  mtJL  Uraee^  i.  p.  1 1 13 ;  Bruckcr,  Hitt, 
PhUomtpk,  L  p.  888 ;  Fabric  Dill.  Gmec.  u\.  p. 
5U.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (MTfjf)  of  TRALtia*  on  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Iiocrates.  (Diug.  Laert* 
iv.  23»)  Ruhnken  a^^»ign»  to  him  the  Kts/yoi 
^TjfiyfyopiKol  which  ApoUodorua  (ap.  Dutfj.  L  c) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher.  Crates. 
{HisL  Crit.  Grot,  Gra^c.  in  Opute,  u  p.  a7U,) 
Menogias  (Chmm,  in  Diog,  /.  e.)  is  wrong  in  Mip- 
posing  that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  {HheU 
Pratcept,  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  u  Cri- 
lias  the  sculptor.  L  P.  S.  ] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  Bgures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  78-2.  b.) 

2.  A  fiomouii  digger  of  channeb  at  the  time  of 
Alcjcnndcr.  (Uiog.  Laert  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  be.  p.  407 ; 
Steph,  Bvi.  I,  c.  'ABiivav.)  [L,  U.] 

CRATESI'POLIS  ( Kp«m|<f f»oXi*),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  &on  of  Ptilysperdion,  was  highly 
diatinguishcd  fur  her  beauty,  talents,  aiid  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  huibsnd  at  Sicyon,  in  n.  c 
314  [see  p.  12G,  a],  alie  kept  together  his  forces, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  tho  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  tho  Sicyoniani, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  loie 
ngiimst  the  garriBon  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  govern  men  L^  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and^  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaden^  held  the  tQwn  firmly  in  subjection  for 
CaAitfUider.  [Sec  p*  620.]  In  fl»  C  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betmy  Co* 
rinth  and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
{ilAces,  except  Athena,  jet  poMeued  by  Cawuideff 
in  Greece.  Cratesipolii  waa  at  Corinth  tt  the 
tjme^  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  contented 
to  the  lurrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  PtolemyV 
forccfl  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  siie  bad  sent  for  itom  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patne  in  Achaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (>.  c< 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  pvty  wti 
attracted  by  the  fiime  of  the  other.  (Dtod.  icijL 
67,  XX.  37  ;  Pohaen.  viiL  58  ;  Plut.  Drmelrim, 
9.)  [E.  E.J 

CHATESrPPIDAS  (Kparytaewwiiat),  a  U- 
cedaemonian,  was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindorus,  D.  c.  410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  alliej.  Me  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  offioi 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exUe«,  and  wms  tiM- 
ceeded  bv  Lvaonder.  (Xen.  H^UL  i  1.  §  32, 5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  fi5,  70.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATEVAS  (Kp«Tfi;«r),  a  Orr-'-  »-'  liH 
{l>i^irr(ifi&%)  who  lived  about  the  Ul  h3 

first  century  &  c,  as  he  gavu  the  naxiii  ra 

to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  {J'ktt.  JI*  X* 
xxv.  2fi.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
r  is  mefttWDi  T  -      n    {IM 

"^  /ii^jwrunst "  j'fooenu 

^-^^^■r. :^'Tt  f^.».u^.  r  -n, 

*lil.     Xiv.    p.     7),    fli:  (JJS 
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Materia  Medica.  Some  pcrtoni  have  suppoied 
that  Cratoyoi  lired  in  the  Afth  nod  fourth  cen tu- 
nc* B.  c,  be^cause  one  of  the  §piirioiui  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  i^ippocmtes  (Hippocr. 
Op^ra^  Tol  liL  p.  7dO)  ii  nddrefliied  to  ft  pemo  of 
that  DAine;  bat  lu  no  mention  of  the  eootempo- 
mrj  of  Hippocfatea  U  found  in  any  other  pungft, 
thtite  ipnrious  letters  are  hardlj  lufficient  to  provo 
hh  e^iitence.  [  W,  A.  O.] 

CRATI'NUS  (KfiorTi^ot),  Comic  poet*.  1. 
One  of  the  moit  celebrated  Athenian  coeqjc  poeU 
(»f  the  o!d  comedy,  the  OAe  and  complete  perfocdon 
of  which  he  witneued  during  a  life  of  97  jean. 
The  dntci  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  aioertained 
with  tolerable  ccrtatitty  from  the  following  circnra- 
stnnccf ; — In  the  year  421  B,  c*,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  h\n  Knvfht*,  in  which  he  described  Cni- 
tititia  as  a  driToUing-  old  num,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  no  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admlrem  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  whert'withal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perifthin^.  (Equii.  531 — 534.)  This 
attflck  rotiied  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  plur  entitled  Uurtvri  (the 
Ftti^on),  which  was  eznibiled  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  earned  away  the  first  priw»  above 
the  Citfmm  of  Amclpaias  and  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Aiy.  Nub.)  Now  Lucimi  says  that 
the  UvriyTf  was  the  last  play  of  CratinuA,  and  that 
he  ilid  not  long  survive  his  victory.  {Miier<jl>.  25.) 
Ani;tophaiies  also,  in.  the  Peace^  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c,  says  that  Cmtintis  died  tffol  AAitof- 
v§T  ivi€aAov,  (/'^»  I' 00,  701.)  A  duull  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Anitophnne^ 
nieanU  lie  cannot  reftr  to  any  of  the  gre^t  in- 
vaiions  mentioned  by  Thncydidcs,  and  we  nrc 
therefore  compt^Ued  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  locedaemoriimi  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  whicli  wn*  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years'  truce, 
was  broken,  (n.  c.  42"2.)  Now  Lucion  says  {Lc^j 
that  Cratiiius  lived  97  yeaw,  Tbtw  lus  birili 
would  fall  in  u.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  truat  the  gnmunanans  and  chrono- 
graphers,  Cratiuus  did  not  begin  his  dnunatic 
career  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  Acctirding 
to  an  Anonymons  writer  on  Comedj'  (p.  xzix),  he 
gained  his  Erst  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad^ 
that  it,  later  than  &  c.  437,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  GO  years  old.  Thii  date  is  suspidous  is 
itiK'If,  mid  is  fataified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blatnes  the  tax* 
diness  of  Pericles  in  complciing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  fiui*hed  in  B,  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  uther  fragmeata  which  erU 
dently  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85lb 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
playa  of  CFfttinufi  before  he  began  to  write  himself; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  a.  c.  449—448.  We 
can  therefore  hove  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Eusebius  (C'A/x>»,  §,  a,  01.  81.  3;  SyncelL 
p.  33d),  although  he  is  mtinifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  PLattJ  with  that  of  Cratiiius.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  testimony,  Cratiuus  began  to  ex- 
bibit  in  B,  C.  454—453,  in  about  the  «>(}th  year  of 
bis  age. 

Of  his  pcrsonjtl  history  rery  little  if  known. 
His  izi therms  nimie  was  Cidlimedcs,  and  be  himself 
was  lax  lurch  of  the  ♦uAiJ  Oij^fr.  (Suid.  *.  tr. 
K^wrr7i^f,  ^E^iov  ^tiKdrtpos.)  In  the  hitter 
pf  '      ii  ehargud  with  excessire  eowardkc, 
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Of  the  char^^  which  Suid«i  briofi  tffb^  ik 
moral  characier  of  Cratinus*  oik»  fa  umnpyprlrf  %y 
any  other  testimony,  thnogh,  if  it  had.  Wra  ina, 
it  is  not  likely  th^t  Arittophane*  wocJd  haw  bw 
silent  upon  it  Probably  Suidaa  waa  anaM  \f  a 
passage  of  Arifttopbanet  (Jdkans.  849,  SM}  «M 
refers  to  another  CnUiAua»  a  lyrie  mtt,  i^SAi. 
L  &)  The  other  ckari^  wkicb  SiodaatniifiifMl 
CjutiDos,  that  of  habiuial  inteia|mMi»  ii  «» 
taiuod  1^  many  paasages  of  AriitefisMi  wi 
other  writers,  m  well  as  by  the  pfiiifcaMDB  of  Om^ 
tinus  hjm»el4  «rho  appcara  to  hmn  fnaati  (fe 
subject  in  a  very  am.tuing  way^  etpedally  a  bi 
Uyritrn.  (See  fiirther  on  thu  miu4  IffftiiiAi, 
iJisi,  CrU.  Cam.  Grrw,  ppw  47 — 19.) 

Ciatinu*  exhibited  twimty-one  plajns  i 
nine  victories  (Suid.  «.  r.;   Eudoc.  pu  271 ;  . 
tk  thnu  p,  icxix),  and  tiiat    wof^i^iipfi^ 
to  the  Scholia«t  on  Ari&topbanct.    (&fmt^  t 

Crattnui  was  undoubtedly  dte  poti  of  lbs  irid 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  cbjunwttf;  mi  hi 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  mte  ila  4#daSi 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  ainusd  at  bs& 
beyond  exciting  the  kughteet  of  tbeir  i 
nils  Cratiuus  who  first  made  tameA 
weapon  of  perMmal  attack,  and  tb*  c 
severe  censor  of  public  and  privat*  fka.'  Al 
anonymous  ancii-ut  writer  says,  ibsit  to  tbv  ptflMf 
in  comedy  Cmtinus  added  tbe  WMifuI^  by^  a  cirilx 
evil-doerv  and  pttuishJag  tbain  witb  «MMd^  m 
with  a  public  soouTge.  (Anon.  40  Onis*  tt.  ia£) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Ariistopbsnaa,  in  wmk  <tttmki 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  aa  an  aaciaot  w^m 
says,  he  burled  his  reproacbea  in  th«  pkja^H  In 
at  the  bore  heads  of  the  ol^ndenh.  (  PkafoBto^  4t 
Com.  p.  xxTiL;  Christodor.  Etftkntwu^  ^*i^\ 
PersitiE,  SiU,  L  123.)  Stilly  like  AHUigtiisii 
with  res|iect  to  Sophucle&,  hm  aomeilflwa  bsslMiii 
the  highest  praise,  as  u^Kin  Cinaoa.  (Ptal.  Cm, 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  harid,  was  ibt  tkfjf^ 
of  his  most  persevering  and  veLemeot  abaac 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  kjwva  of  Ai 
circumstiwces  under  which  Cratinna  wmk  bia  A^ 
lowers  were  permitted  to  ffrtmiMi  tbit  QoeMi  d 
attacking  institutions  and  iudirtdttak  Ofcnly  vk 
by  name.  It  evidently  anae  out  of  tb«  cisoa  «» 
nexioR  which  exists  in  nature  betwoeo  aainb  sal 
satire.  While  looking  for  subjects  wblcb  oaaii  Is 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  mw,  the  pioet  aafsmSl 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vioes  of  bia  tautatfmm. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athena  inipind  bhoi  wtk 
courage  to  attack  the  ofiienders  uul  isimwd  Ii 
him  protection  &om  their  resentmoDt.  AaAw 
cordiugly  we  find,  tbat  the  p^^itiliil  fiwdhni  tf 
Atbens  and  this  license  of  ber  oeittie  jwiiti  PM 
and  fell  together.  Nay,  if  wo  wbb  t*  Isfrris 
Cicero,  the  mw  itself  graotod  tbem  iapvaity,  f 0i 
Rnpnik  It.  10  :  '^apud  qiios  [G^noaas}  |«it  ^tam 
lege  concessum,  at  quod  T^kf  oonuiii^b  4»  fss 
vcllet  nominatim  dicereL**)  The  same  tbh^  in  iltfr 
ed,  though  not  so  distinctlv,by  Tb«fiu«iios.  UPA 
tiii  p,  1 1 0,  b.)  This  Sounsbing  p«iod  laiirM  bm 
tbe  eatabliihment  of  tbo  A  thnniMl  povtt  iiV 
the  Pen4ian  war  down  to  ibe  sod  al  ibo 
ponnedan  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  yoafa  lalsr  (d 
B.  c.  4C(f— 393).  The  exenase  of  fcbb  ^ 
however,  was  not  nltogetbar  iinnppnoadL  la  f 
dition  to  what  could  bo  done  panssauiISi'  I7  sack 
men  as  Cleon  and  Aldbbwleay  ibo  law  iiwH  ^ 
terfered  on  more  than  ono  occasiua.  Id  tb» 
archoubhip  of  Alt^r^chidt^  (iL  1:.  4^t>    i3I«;.  4  k« 
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w&t  mftde  proliibiling  the  comic  poeta  from  holding 
ft  liriDg  pcFfton  op  lo  ridleule  by  briDging  him  on 
tbe  fttat^  by  n&iue  (^^^fffta  rou  fi.il  Kw^Sfiv 
Si^tta^t^  SchoL  AritL  Aciutrn.  67;  Meincke, 
i^tii.  Crii,  p.  40)«  ThU  biw  resiauicd  in  force  for 
ihft  two  foUuwing  yenn^  uid  mu  annuUed  in  the 
vchonfthlp  of  KuthymeiMM.  (it.  c.  -137-  136.) 
'  oothcT  rtttrictian,  which  probably  belongi  to 
mi  the  lame  time,  wai  the  liiw  thut  no  Areopor 
ihouUl  viite  comediei*  (Plut,  Dell,  an  Pac. 
Jik.  p,  348,  c.)  From  B.  c,  430  the  old 
ly  flfmriahcd  in  iU  higheat  Tigour,  tiE  a 
Mri««  of  attaclu  wag  made  upon  ll  by  a  oertatn 
lioa,  who  ia  Attspected,  with  great  fpbi- 
oC  baying  been  suborned  by  Alcibiadcft. 
coiiiii  carried  a  law,  ft^  Kufi^^utrGai 
rivo,  probably  about  &.  c*  il6 — 415, 
vbich  did  not,  however,  remniii  in  force  long. 
(SehoL  Ariit.  Av.  1297.)  A  wuiikr  bw  is  wid 
|o  have  been  carried  by  AntimacbuA,  bat  this  is 
^erbapi  a  mijitalce.  (SchoK  Ariit.  Adkim.  1 U9  ; 
Ueifieke,  fi.  41.)  ThiLt  the  brief  ari^tocratical 
MfttlutMm  «f  411  B.  c.  affected  the  liberty  of 
MOicdy  ma  hardly  be  doubted,  iliougb  we  have 
so  t3Cpf«H  teatimony.  If  it  declinod  then,  we 
hKf%  el«ar  evidence  of  ita  n% viral  with  the  re- 
of  democracy  in  the  Fro^t  of  Aristo- 
and  the  Oft^hm  of  Plato,  (il  c.  405.) 
I  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
the  liberty  of  coruydy  was  restrain- 
by  thiB  loM  of  pciUticjii  liberty,  but  by 
km  feiiUting  from  the  war,  in  conse- 

which  tbo  chomse*  codd  not  be  main- 

inned  with  their  ancient  ppletidour.  We  even  find 
ft  play  of  Cratinus  without  Chorus  or  Pambo&ia, 
MBwlyi  the  ^OSv<f0-its,  but  this  was  durisg  the 
$^A  Olympiad,  when  the  aboTe-nientioned  lawwai 
in  &(C«.  The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined^ 
wms  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
llie  diih^x.mibic  poet  Ciueaius»  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
<ftnd  was  locceeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
aa  B93— 3S^ ;  Meineke,  pp.  42, 43). 

fiaiidat  whal  Ctatinus  did  to  gire  a  new  cha- 
neter  tad  power  to  comedy,  ho  is  aaid  to  hare 
nftd*  duuigei  in  iti  outward  form,  so  as  to  bring 
il  into  better  order,  especially  by  fijutig  the  nmn> 
ber  of  actnra,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
Uir«e.  (Anoru  de  Cum.  p.  xjtxii,)  On  the  other 
lumd,  howrver,  Ari»totlc  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  mado  this  and  other  such  changes»     (PocL  v. 

The  cbarBCter  of  Cratinat  as  a  poet  rcsU  upon  the 
'es  of  the  ancient  writer*,  as  we  have  do 
play  of  hit  extant.  These  testimonies  aro 
decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  eorok  poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  lo 
AfschyluA,  (Anon,  de  Cam,  p,  xxix«)  There  is  a 
fragBMOt  of  bis  own,  which  eridently  is  no  vain 
boMW  btit  «xpreaMt  the  estimation  in  which  he 
waft  beld  by  his  eoatemponriea.  (SchoL  AriiL 
Mfmi,  526.)  Amongst  aevieial  allastons  ia  him 
In  ^H»^  ^'i^'""«  the  most  remarkable  is  tho  pos- 
■igr  4£*  referred  to  above,  where  he 

likrn-  i.j  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every- 

thing  befurv  it,  and  says  that  for  his  tnany  victo- 
lies  hft  doservcd  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneiuro,  and 
to  sH  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Diony&'ui. 
Dut,  afler  all,  bis  highest  praise  it  in  the  fact,  that 
b#  appciired  at  the  Dionym  of  th»  foUoiving  year, 
not  as  a  vpectatori  hut  as  n  compt  litor*  and  carried 
gg  tlw  priM  ttbor«  AristopbAncs  bimself*    lUs 
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style  secmi  to  havo  been  iOliicwLit  grandiloquent, 
and  full  of  trrpea,  and  altogether  of  a  l^^c  cast, 
lie  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaniag  of  old  ones.  His  €h»> 
ruses  especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  wera 
for  a  time  the  favourite  songs  at  bonqueU.  (Arift- 
tophanes,  t  r.)  It  was  perhaps  on  acconnt  of  tho 
dilhyraiubic  clioracter  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  t)ie 
same  rcnson  tluit  Aristophanes  called  him  ratfo- 
ipdyow  {Jian,  357;  comp,  Etj-m.  Mug.  p.  747,  50 ; 
Apollon.  X«c*  Horn.  p.  156,  *20.)  His  metres 
teem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometime*  used  the  epic  verse.  The  **  Cnsti- 
neon  metre*'  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [TotTKUit.]  In  the  in- 
vention of  his  plot*  ho  wa*  most  ingenious  and 
felicity nsy  but  lus  impetuous  mid  L'xubemat  &ticy 
WQs  apt  to  derange  them  in  the  prognu  of  tho 
play.    (PlatonluB,  p.  Tirii.) 

Among  tho  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  le«i 
the  ancient  writers  ennm<'mte  EupoUs,  Aristo- 
pliaiicB,  Crates,  Telecleides,  Stmttii.,  and  others. 
The  only  poet*  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  hsve 
imitated  arc  Homer  mid  Anrhilochus.  (Pbtonius, 
/.  ct. ;  Ocrgk)  p.  156.)  His  most  fomiidablo  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numeron*  p|as^ 
ngps  of  Aristophanisa  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
SchoL  Phit.  p.  330.)  Among  hb  enemies  Arisio- 
|)hanea  m«3iilious  oi  irt^  KnXKtw  {L  t,).  What 
Collias  he  mcoits  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natuial 
to  fuppoift  thit  it  il  Callifts  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nieui* 

There  is  much  confusion  amo^g  the  ancient 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas.  Meioeke 
has  shewti  that  tno  following  plays  arc  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — PAauicoy,  Bpdaitiy^  *Hp««T, 
*lAl«i5fr,  K^vJo-fTdU,  y  17^/(7^X0,  'AXAoTptoTW^yfi. 
These  being  deducted,  them  still  remain  tldrty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cmtino*.  After  all  deduct  ions  ^  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  'Apx^^oxoi, 
Boviro'Aoi,  AifAjddfff,  LthonTKoXlcit^  Ap^rrriitt, 
*EtATtvpdfAtvot  or  "iSoZoi,  EwflBcu,  ep^rrat,  KA«o- 
i^ouKhfcu^  AoKUfr^t,  WeLKiattoi,  fiipifffit^  Niftat^ 
'O^wretti^   HoyosTOi,    ni/Aoi'a,   IIAwtoi,   tlifr^t^, 

pwt'fr,*npat.  The  difference  between  this  Htt  and 
the  statement  of  tho  grammarianj,  who  give  U) 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  pkyt,  may  be  neconeiW 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  pkys  had 
been  tost  when  the  gmmmarians  wrote,  as,  for 
ejuuiiple»  the  i^tupoi  and  Xtiftafdfuifoi^  whidi  lai 
montioiwd  only  in  the  DidaMoUft  of  the  Knffki 
and  ^Mantiomu 

The  following  ore  the  pbyt  of  CratiatiK  the 
dale  of  which  is  knows  with  certainty : — 

B.  c. 
About  448.  *A^x^oxw. 

In  425,  XttfitL^ifuyvi,  2ad  priae,  Aristophani't 
was  first,  with  the  ^^bUancMMs. 

424.  IdrvptH^  2ud  prico.  Aiiitophftlwt  wni 
6rsL  with  the  KmigAtB, 

423.  TLvrtyri^^  lit  priof^ 

2nd.  Amciptios,  Kirv^f. 
3nL  Aristoph.  Nt^Aai. 
The  chief  andent  conuBent&tiirs  on  Cnittnti* 
were  Ascleptad<^  Didymu*.  CallistrBtus^  Kuphro- 
niuA,  Symmachus,  Aristarchus,  and  the  Scboliastw 
(Meiueke,  FrtM.  Com,  Grme,  I  pp,  43 — ^  & 
pp.  1 3^233 ;  Bei|kt  OwNMMf.  d4  /^t?.  Cm,  J  Jt. 
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Ant.^  the  first  part  of  which  is  upon  Cratinus 
only.) 

*2.  Cratiims  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phito  the  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  28)  and  of 
Corydus  (A then.  vL  p.  241,  c),  and  therefore  flou- 
riiihed  during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.  o, 
and  as  late  as  324  b.  c.  (Clinton,  Fa^L  IleU,  ii. 
p.  xliii.)  Perhaps  he  even  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Athen.  xi.  p.  4G9,  c., 
compared  with  vi.  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  is  improba- 
ble. The  following  plays  are  ascribed  to  him : — 
riyavrts^  BripafUyriSy  *Ofjupd\ri  (doubtful),  *Tro€o- 
Xiljuuos,  Xtipwy ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Oraec.  L  pp.  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  374-379.)  [P.  S.] 

CKATI'NUS,  the  grammarian.  [Basileioks, 
No.  1.] 

CHATI'f^US,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  A.  D.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tnbonian,  the  head  of  Uic  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
thciiH  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Dcrytus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causarum,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  pre£»:c  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
Tanta,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  constitutio  Omnem  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.  [J.  T.  O.] 

CRATl'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N, 
XXXV.  40.  §§  33,  43).  [I^  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  {KpdTimros).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  irapoAct^divra  tiir*  cairov 
avvayaydv  yiy pouf>fu.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thttcyd, 
IG.)  The  expression  of  Dionysius  leads  us  to 
snppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
dides, but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (rf<5 
Olor.  At/ten,  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd,  §  33 ;  Plut.  Vii, 
X  Oral.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
hitter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  \de  Of. 
iii.  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  (Z>c  Divin.  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accomiKinied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endeavoure4  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut  Fomp. 
75 ;  corap.  Aelian,  T.  //.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Marcellus  and  Cicero 
himself,  recciveil  iuHtruction  from  him,  and  in  a.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
^was  tcnderiy  attached  to  him.  (Cic  Brut.  31,  ad 
^6,xvi.21,dtfC^.i.  l,ii.2,7.)    Young 


CREON. 

Cicero  leems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  m  his  «•• 
pany.  {Ad  Fam,  luL  \6.)  Wben  Caesv  to  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  ofatiii»d 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cratippus  sud 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Aieiopeps  a: 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosopher  to  remain  hi  tbt 
city  as  one  of  her  chief  ornaments,  md  to  eostbu 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Plat.  Cic.  U ) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Bmtns,  while  stajit; 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lecUuet  of  Ciati}^% 
(Plut  BnU,  24.)  NotwiUkstanding  the  hif. 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knowlrdge 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  tkt  be 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  oslj 
allusions  we  have  to  hu  tenets,  refer  to  kit 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  serms  to  kiT< 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratippm  It- 
lieved  in  dreams  and  supematoial  inspinti-v 
(/uror)j  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kia^  •! 
divination.  {De  Divin.  i  3,  32,  50,  70,  71,  ii. 
48,  52 ;  Tertull.  de  Anim,  46.)  [L  &] 

CRATOR  (K/»V«p),  a  freedman  of  M.  Abr- 
lius  Verus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  Irom  its  foun- 
dation to  the  death  of  Verus,  in  which  the  nsmn 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  wers  gives. 
(Theophil  ad  Aniohfc.  iiL  extr.) 

CRATOS  (K^of),  the  perMmificatioo  sf 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uianns  sad  G«. 
(Hcs.  neoff.  385;  AeschyL  Pttm.  init.;  ApoCM. 
L2.  §4.)  [L.8.) 

CRATYLUS  (KpdniAor),  a  Greek  philoMphes. 
and  an  elder  contempoiary  of  Plato.  He  pwittd 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  and  made  Pkto  i^ 
quainted  with  them.  (Aristot.  Metofk^  i,  C; 
Appul.  de  Doffmcd,  PlaL  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  OlyBpiod. 
Vit.  PlaL  p.  79,  ed.  FiKher.)  The  time  st  wkkk 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cnttylus,  is  staled  bj 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  to  haTe  been  after  the 
death  of  Socrates;  but  there  are  sereial  cirtsB- 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  ben 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heradeitas  st  aa 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointrd  rat 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Plato  a^ 
Xiuired  his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.  Out 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  after  his 
master,  Cratylus,  who  is  the  principal  speaker  in  it. 
and  maintains  tlie  doctrine,  that  things  have  recn«t4 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  nstsn 
(^(Tci),  and  that  consequently  words  correspond  t* 
the  things  which  they  det^ignate.  llennogvnes,  t^ 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Phx\ 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  ntikic 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  names,  kt 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  things  by  the  nen 
mutual  consent  (B4<ni)  of  men.  Some  critics  arr  d 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Pkto  m  ict 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  CFstylos  «^' 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  lleradeitusj  bot  '^ 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opiLiou  ■!' 
not  seem  to  be  satis&ctory.  (Stallbaum,  dr  Crai*^' 
Flaionico^  p.  18,  &c. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  S^tUm  «if 
Flat.  Fhilos.  i.  pp.  46,  106,  4112,  Ac  ;  Lrml 
SprachfMoe.  der  AUen,  i.  p.  29,  &,c)        [L.  S.J 

CIIEMU'TIUS  CORDUS.     [CoRnrs] 

CREON  {Kptwy).  1.  A  mythical  king  ^  Ts- 
rinth,  a  son  of  Lycaethus.  (livgin.  Fab.  25,  cnli* 
him  a  son  of  Menoecus,  and  tJbus  confounds  ha 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  (ibccr, 
married  Jason,  and  Medeia,  who  foond  kcnri 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Glsaoe  a 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  £n  vhcn  ihc  p> 
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it  on.  (ApoUod.  t  9.  §28;  Schol.  atl  Eurip, 
Med.  20.)  According  to  IIyginu8'(/.  c.)  Mcdeia''8 
pmcnt  consisU'id  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  daughU'r,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Meiioecua,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  lioiiis,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx ;  but  after  Oedipus  hud  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it.  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to- 
wmrds  Antigone,  is  well  known  from  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  sun, 
Haemon,  and  two  daughters,  Ilenioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  1 ;  Pans.  ix.  10.  $  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Crcun  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  (ii.'?.  $  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CREON  (K^W),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Sjuidas  (tf.  rr.  iyKwopZuKrifUvos^  ytBdpiou^  and 
^avKtoXtop)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(jhrroptKci),  of  which  tiic  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.       [L.  S] 

CREO'PHYLUS  (KpttiipuKos).  1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Jiomer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-bw.  (Plat,  dc  Rep.  x.  p. 
COO,  b ;  Callim.  Kpifflum.  G  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  G38, 
&c.;  Sext.  Empir.  adr.  Math,  i.  2;  Eustath.  ud 
Horn.  11.  ii.  730 ;  Suidas,  «.  r.)  Creophylus  is 
•aid  to  have  received  liomer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Sjtmos  or  los. 
The  epic  poem  OtxoA/a  or  Ot'xaMas  cfAcMrti,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  Kiid,  in  some  traditions 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  up,  J/rpfttioft.  p. 
406,  cd.  Gaihford;  Schol.  ud  Plat.  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suidas, ».  r.)  Tradition  thus  8i>cms  to 
p>int  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
llomeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems;  for  ho  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus  the  S})artan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  tliem.  (Plut 
L*fc.  4  ;  Henicleid.  Pont.  l^oliU  Fra<jm.  2  ;  lam- 
biich.  ru.  PyUuitj.  iL  .9 ;  Stmb.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
poem  Oix<^^  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook  with  Eurytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  w-hich  Punyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Ali'X.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  uuthor^s  name,  but  we  pos- 
ftcifs  only  a  few  stitemcnts  derived  from  it.  (Phot. 
IjtJT.  p.  177,  ed.  Popson;  Tzetz.  Chil.  xiii.  659; 
Cramer,  A/uvd.  iL  p.  327  ;  Schol.  ad  S>jth.  Track. 
2(>6  ;  Ik'kker,  Atiecd.  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (iv.  2 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpcucAeio  by  Creophylus, 
but  thiH  seems  to  be  only  a  ditlen-nt  name  fur  the 
-Ot'xaAia.  (Comp.  Sclmf.  ad  Kurip.  Mid.  276.) 
The  Heracleia  which  tin*  Si.holiaht  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i.  13.*)7)  ascriU's  to  Cina-thon,  is  like- 
win^  suppoMrd  by  some  to  lie  a  uiihUike,  and  to 
aHude  to  th«»  OixuAla  of  Cmiphyhis.  (Welcker, 
Ikr  Kpurh.  r^/c/us,  p.  219,  *lc' ;  Wu liner,  De 
Ctfcf.  Epic.  p.  ,VJ,  A:c. ;  K.  W.  MuUer,  De  Cyd. 
O'ruec.  Effic   p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephcsus  (Spoi 
*E^<rIfl»r),  to  which  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  361) 
rrfcri.  [L.  S.] 
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CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  equet- 
trian  family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  verj'  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Vcrres,  one  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {in  Verr.  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  tribunut  mUitaris  dcwpiatva^  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  port  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  a  a  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Crepereius  M.  F.  Hocus,  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  luis  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Havei^ 
camp,  in  MorclL  Tkesaur.  Numism.  p.  145,  &c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Gallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippiua,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  bo 
destroyed.     (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  {Kp*iti- 
pjios  Ka\wovpvta>f6s),  a  native  of  Pompciopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  {Quom.  Hist,  etmscrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  lii«tory  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthiaus,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.J 

CRES  (Kf»)s),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  w^hom  the  inland  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Stcph.  Byz. 
S.V.  KfrjrTj;  Pans.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodonis  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cri'tan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megidopolis,  (probably 
tho  city  in  Arcadia,  thougli  some  bt^lieve  that 
Home  is  meant  by  that  appi>llation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  8]>eak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
famous. By  Tatiin  {Or.  adv.  Uraee,  p.  157,  &c.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  cnonnitics,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  "  wholly  ensbved 
to  the  love  of  money.^  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Athei^ts  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refuted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crcscens  should  jtlot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  JubtinV 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eus<>bius,  yet  tho  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  **  he  who  advJMd 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himM^lf  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  eviV*  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Aj^Mtij.  ii. ; 
Eusel).  If.  E.  lY.  16;  Neander,  KirJh  ntfst  h.  i. 
p.  1131.)  IG.  E.  LCJ 

CRESCO'NIUS.     [CoRipri's.1 

CRE'SILAS  {KptfflKas),  an  Athenian  sc»lj»ii>r, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polycietus.  Pliny 
(//.  iV.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  comiietition  of 
tivc  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycietus,  at  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephcsus,  nien- 
tioni  Cretilaa  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  at  this  is  an  uncomnion  name,  it  has 
been  changed  bj  modern  editon  into  ChitiUu  or 
QnUatus  and  in  tha  Mme  ch^ter  (( 15)  u  artist. 


BOO 


CRETHEUSy 


CAI?«A9L 


bratcd  statue^  hafi  alio  had  hi»  name  changed  Into 
Ctesilaiui,  and  consequeatly  ikd  beautiful  Htatoea  of  n 
grounded  Amoion  in  the  Capitol  aiid  the  Louvre  are 
oonsidered  at  an  imitation  of  tho  work  ut  Ephesui. 
Now  thif  is  quito  ai  oafoundtrd  a  supposition  ti5 
the  one  ulreadj  rejected  by  Winckclinann^  by  whieli 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  CApitul  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  CtetlkuB, 
nrho  wrought  '^  vulneratum  deficicntcm,  in  quo 
poftsit  intelligi,  quiuitum  restet  aiiimoc  T  and  it  is 
the  mon  improbable,  becauso  Pliny  enumumte*  the 
scrulpton  in  an  alphahotic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Deidlaus.  But  there  arc  no  good  reii- 
■ona  for  the  insertion,  of  the  name  of  Ctesikoa. 
At  some  of  the  lato  excaTations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a  ci&tem,  before  the 
western  fronttide  of  the  Partheuon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base^ 
ment  of  the  cxpiriog  warrior :— - 
HEPM0ATK05 
AlElTPE<frOTl 
AHAPXEN. 
KFE2IAAZ 
EnOEIEN. 
By  this  wo  learnt  that  the  riral  of  Phidjoa  w&s 
called  Cresika^  oa  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  eathi- 
biL»  and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
tame  as  that  which  Pausamas(l  23.  §  2)  describes 
at  great  length*  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
brooKe^  pkccd  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propylaea,  and  dedicated  by  Henndycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  a  c.  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Throe ians,  near  Mycaleasos  la  Boeotia.  (Thuc, 
Tii.  29,  30.)  Dcsidos  these  two  celebrated  works, 
CresiUM  executed  A  statoe  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian,  from  which,  fwrhaps,  the  bust  in  the  W 
tican  is  a  copy*  (Eo«s,  KundUaU^  10-10,  No. 
12and3».)  (L.  U.] 

CHE'S  I  US  (K^iriof),  a  Kuroame  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos,  wbere  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  \m  buried.  (Paus.  ii  *J3.  §  i*}  [L.S.3 

CRESPHONTES  {Kpn^rtpdynis),  a  Heracleid, 
A  ton  of  Aristomachus,  and  ouo  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Messenia  for  his 
■hare.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe* 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  Ids  mother, 
Merope,  to  avenge  his  £ither.  (ApoUod.  ii.  IK  §  4, 
Ac,  ;  Paua.  il  18.  §  6,  iv.  3,  §  3,  31.  $  9,  viii,  a. 
$  4;  comp.  AiPVTts.)  [L.  S.) 

CRETE  (KfrtJ-nj),  a  daughter  of  Arterion,  and 
wife  of  Minoa.  According  to  others,  f^ho  was  the 
mother  of  Posiphae  by  Helios.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  "2; 
Diod.  ir.  GQ.)  There  aiv  two  other  mytliical 
personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  iii.  3.  §  1  $ 
Diod.  ill.  7 L)  [US.) 

CRETE  US  or  CATREUS  {Kfnrr*v!),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  PMiplk.ac  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Cret«. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  hiA 
tragic  doith  by  the  hand  of  bis  own  son,  Allbe- 
menes.  (ApoUod.  ii  1.  §  2,  iiL  I.  §  2 ;  Diod.  i?. 
59;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  2;  Althkmines.)    [L.  S.] 

CRCTHEUS  {Kpne*6f),  a  son  of  Aeolut  and 
Eaarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  ho  became  tho  father  of 
Aeson,  Phercs,  Amythaon,  and  llippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  frjuuder  of  the  town  of  lolcus,  (llom^ 
O/.  XL  236,  258  ;  ApolLid.  i.  9.  §  1 1 ;  comp.  Pans. 
yHi*  25.  §  5.)  Aci-ording  lo  an<other  tradititm, 
nu  wdi  nuuTied   lu  Demodtce  or  Biadicc, 


who  bred  Phrixns,  and  as  ha  kft  «i»  R^RMd 
by  the  latter,  'she  calnmniaaaly  lacwrf  bn  H 


Cretheu»  of  liaving  b*en  guilty  «f 

duct.  (Hyffin.  Pott  J<t  ii.  20;  FxMSVikll'  {Li^] 

CRETHON  (Kpfdwv),  a  ton  of  DwAm aai  1» 
ther  of  Orsilochus  of  Phcre,  was  slain  hf  Aani 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Ham.  IL  t.  542;  Ploaj^. 
30.  §  2.)  IL.  &) 

CRETTICUS,  an  agDomen  of  Q.  Crwrfhi  ils^ 
tollus^  consul,  B.  c  69,  and  of  tevcod  of  lla  M^ 

telli.       [MSTKLLUS.] 

CRETTICUS  SILA'KUS,  [Silaxcvl] 
CREU'SA  (K^oM^a)*  1.  A  4tn^iattii Om 
nuB  and  Ge*  She  %ras  a  Naad,  i^oA  h&aam  llff 
Peneius  the  mother  of  HrpMiu.  kiaf  «f  fW  1j» 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pijid.  FwtL  tu  ^t  OmLm- 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  EMekidbCM  ud  Fmutht^ 
was  marrird  to  Xuthojii»  by  wlion  Am  haamt  tl» 
mother  of  Acbaeus  and  Ion.  (Atiutlod.  L  7.  ( 1^ 
al  15.  §  1 ;  Pans.  rii.  K  |  1.)  Bh«  is  aJ»  aid 
to  have  been  beloTcd  by  ApoDo  ^Pana.  i.  Sa.  |4l 
and  Ion  is  called  her  ton  hf  ApoQe^  Oi  b  lis 
""Ion"  of  Euripide*. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  HecBbt^  ml  lb 
wife  of  Aenelas*  who  became  hf  tier  the  kAtrd 
Ascaoius  and  lulua.  (ApoUod.  til.^  12.  f  S.)  C> 
nan  (jVarra/.  41)  caUa  hei*  the  mother  of  Ami 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  fled  from  Tray,  lAs 
followed  him ;  but  she  was  ujoable  to  diaewsr  M 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneiaa  eJi*ii 
seek  her.  She  then  appealed  to  l»m  as  a 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  hia  tnvan  ham,  mi 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  back  br  ikt  gnat 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  w*aa  obliged  to  lot  te  d^ 
port  alone.  ( Viif .  ^oi.  iL  72^  73t»7&3iT0^ 
776,  &c)  IntheLMdioori>dfiliii^«mV|f> 
sontod  by  PolygDolas  amoiag  too  «afim  1^^ 
women*  (Paus.  z.  20.  §  1.)  A  fimrth  mtmf^ 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  HygtoiML  (f^  SS^ 
comp.  Cruon,  No.  1.)  tUi^} 

CRIKA'OORAS  (K/MraT^pos),  «  Omdt  i^ 
gramnmtic  poet,  the  anthor  of  about  fifty 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  waa  a  nallTV  m\ 
among  the  eminent  men  of  whkli  dity 
tioned  by  Strabo,  who  speaka  of  him  m  a  obh^ 
pomry.  (xiii,  p,  617,  mA  Ji».)  Tbota  ai»«*mi 
allusions  in  his  epigimmt^  whKh  itiEar  to  Iht  asp 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  wluali  h^ 
believes  him  lo  have  flooriahed  horn  a*  &  II  * 
A.  D.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  bis  tfil** 
that  be  tired  at  Rmne  {Ep,  24),  and  thai  la  *• 
richer  in  poems  thui  in  worldly  fooda.  (|)l  SL) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brothor  of  M%  uAa*«^ 
(EjK  12.)  From  the  eontcmta  tf  two  if  kisip 
grams  Reiskfl  infened,  that  thcj  moA  hmm  liia 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  vf  tha  aaaa  aai^ 
but  this  opinion  is  ruftiU'd  by  Jacobs  Craaf^ 
often  shews  a  truo  poetical  sptrtl.  tie  was  9^ 
eluded  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  id  X^mmlmm^ 
(Jacobs,  Antk,  Gram.  ^  87$ — STt;  1^^^ 
mU,  6'rtKc.  iv.  p.  470.)  [p.  i] 

CRJN AS,  a  phyaidaa  of  IfanailM  wfe  ^ 
tised  at  Rome  in  the  Ee%n  of  N«r\  a*  II.  94^^ 
and  introduced  astrology  into  bia  mrdini  |nMla 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune^  and  b  aaid  It  flif 
(//,  A".  jLtix.  5)  to  hare  Mi  at  h^  talk  mm 
natire  city  the  immense  warn  off  taa  aflte  ^^ 
teroca  {cmticM  //.  &)  or  abotii  76»19$£,  dbr  1^ 
jng  spent  nearly  the  mma  ama  daf»|  bis  Sb  a 
building  the  waUi  of  tba  city.  [W*Ai6j 
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CRISPINILLA. 

CRTNIPPUS  {KpivtwTTos)  if  the  name  v,hkh, 
bmn  a  comixirisoo  of  Dlodorui  (xr.  47),  it  ban 
liera  prmpoBod  to  itub»titiite  for  Anippuj  in  Xea. 
iML  vi.  2. 1  36,  He  wfn  sent  by  Dionj-fciu»  I. 
of  Srnv use  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan* 
•riih  n  Rqnadron  of  ten  shipa,  h.  c.  373 ;  bot 
tlirtnigh  hift  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
tf  hi»  ihipv  into  the  Kaadi  of  Iphicmtcft.  The 
t«t^r,  tn  the  hepe  of  extorting  from  htm  a  largxi 
I  of  money,  threatened  to  selJ  him  for  a  slave, 
I  Crinippiu  «lew  himself  in  despair,  (Xen.  H<IL 

In.  §§4,  33,  Ac;  comp.  Schneid.  <irf  tee.  ,•  Wes- 

■"uff,  r^/  Ihott  L  e,  ,•  Diod.  kyI  57.)      [K  E.) 

3RINIS  (K^i^Kis),  a  Stoic  philoiopher  who  w 
ftftfrrcd  to  iereral  tiroes  by  Diogene«  Laertius 
[vii,  152,  68,  7ti)f  and  »em»  to  hxLve  founded  an 
ndependent  •chool  n^ithin  the  boundarici  of  the 
Stoic  system,  iinre  the  authority  of  kii  followers 
[ai.  w^pi  Kfflptr)  is  »otiictinjcs  quoted  He  wrote 
I  work  called  BiakttcriK^  t«X*^>  (rimi  which  Dio* 
Ecnea  Laertint  (vii.  71)  qnotei  on  opinion.  He 
•  roentiofiod  alio  by  Airion.  (DitM.  Epid.  in,  2.) 
$uuU»  i^eoki  of  a  Crinii  who  wa«  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  nune  m  the  one  mentioned 
n  a  M-holion  [ad  Horn,  iL  I  396),  [L.  S.] 

CRINISUS.    [Acirrvs.] 

CRINON  {Kplt^%  on  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon^  joined  Leontios  and  Megaleaa  in  their 
breaaon,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limuoea  Lu 
Acamania,  in  which  they  ajisailed  Amtui  and 
bit  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
I  euDpaign  of  Philip  in  AetoUa,  it.  &  210. 
For  thtf  oflenoe  Ciinon  and  Megalea*  were  thrown 
bllo  prifoii  llU  thfy  ihould  find  eecanty  for  a  fine 
oC  twenty  talents.  The  tine  was  confirmed^  on 
their  trii,  by  the  kingV  council,  and  Crinon  wnj 
debUBed  in  pri«on,  while  Leontiui  became  fiecurity 
for  Menleaa.     (Polyb.  v.  15,  IG.)  [K  E.] 

CRrS^AMIS  (KpiVo^*?).  L  The  fifth  in  de*- 
eent  from  Aesculupius,  the  sou  of  DardjuiuA,  ujid 
the  fi&tber  of  Cleomyltade*  1.^  who  prtibahly  lirt-d 
to  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centurie*  h.  l\  (Jo. 
Tsetxea,  CAU.  y\l  Hist  155,  in  Fabric.  BtU,  Gtaec. 
toi  xii.  p*  CBO,  ed*  vcL) 

2L  The  oiitth  of  the  timily  of  the  Asclepindae, 
Ika  aon  of  So»rmtu«  11.,  and  the  fiither  of  Cleo- 
mytUide!*  \l^  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
uui  eighth  centuriet  fi.  c.  (Id.  UddJ)  Ue  lb  called 
■^king  CrisamtB**  (Paetui,  Eptst.  ad  Arta^.,  m 
Uippocr.  Optm^  ToL  iiL  pw  770),  but  the  country 
Btrer  whicJi  be  reiened  u  not  meutioiied.  By  6omc 
wrltpm  he  it  Baid  to  have  been  the  father,  not  of 
;  ide*  I L,  but  of  Theo<loniB  1 1 .  [  W.  A.  G.  ] 
I'l'NA,  dauf^hter  of  Drutiiu*  Praefiewfi 
[PiiAiL>jkN»],  was  married  to  Comuwdua  (x,  d, 
177)4  and,  haring  proved  mifaithful  to  her  hu&band, 
HTfta  ditrorced  a  few  years  after  hi»  act-e^iion  to  the 
kitrone,  bun i shod  to  Caprcae,  and  there  pmt  to 
^"ith.     (Dion  Cast.  Ixsu  33,  IxiiL  4 ;  CiipitoUn. 

\Amwi,  37  ;  Umprid.  CommoU.  5.)     [  W*  R.J 


CRisPixua 
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ooiK  or  caisriNA. 


CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roinan  lady  of 
,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.     She  pat- 


totfk  largely  in  tlie  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  thot  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  cimueh  Poru«,  and  waji  entrtt«ted  with  the  sd« 
perintendene^  of  the  latter^B  wardrobe.  She  Lb  mid 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  ihe  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter* 
course  with  Nero  whb  of  »nch  a  kind,  that  Tacitui 
call  a  her  the  iuBtmctor  of  Nero  in  voluptuotisneBB. 
In  A4  D.  60,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ner&»  «he 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  ClauJiua  Macer  to  take  tip 
ftrma  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  inti!nded  to  cause  a  famine  at  Romr^  by  pre> 
venting  grain  being  imported  from  Africi,  Clo- 
diu*  Macer  was  pot  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Galbo,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  peopto 
denmrtded  that  CriBpiniUa  am  Bhould  pay  (or  £«f 
guik  with  her  tife,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrigaea  and  a  cuouing  use  of  circimi- 
stance*.  Afterward*  sho  rose  very  high  in  pttbUe 
favour  through  her  marriage  ^nth  a  man  who  bad 
been  consul ;  she  was  ipond  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitcllius,  and  her  wealth,  togtither  Willi  the  circura- 
Btance  of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  Hist.  I  73; 
Dion.  Cass.  Ixiii.  12.)  [L.  S,] 

CRISPrNUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race {Sitt.  i.  L  120),  wasy  according  to  the  »tat6« 
mcnt  of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
und  philosopher,  who  wa*  sumamed  Aretalogust 
cuid  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba* 
blp  that  the  name  may  bo  a  fictitioUB  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  ftome  philoto- 
phical  poetaster. 

2*  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  tentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Hard  Aiotmiriou,  is  preserved  in  &to- 
bocu*.    {Flor,  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  LanipsacuB,  wrote  a  life  of^t.  Pnrthenius 
of  LampsactiB,  who  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  biahnp 
in  the  time  of  Constantinc  the  Great.  A  Latin 
vcriiion  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  coUectiouB  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Suriu*  and  BoUandua 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  tba 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  iuiperial  libmry  at 
Vienna.    (Fiibric.  Bill.  Gn  xi.  p.  597.)   [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPl'NUS  was  quaestor  aboat  a  c  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic  pro  Fitttteio^  lod 
A'iefitfAr.  I.)  [I*  S.] 

CRISPl'NUS,  L.  BRU'TTIUS  QUI'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  d.  224,  aud  fourteen  jeart  after- 
words (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitanU  of 
Aquileiiv  to  shut  their  gate*  and  defend  their 
wjilU  agaiuit  the  Bavage  Maxiniin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  I 
led  to  those  exce&ses  which  caused  bis 
tion.  [Maximints.]  (CapitoUa.  A/or.  dmt^  c 
21  ;  Herodian.  viiL  4,)  [W,  R.) 

CRISPl'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Caepio,  p.  535, k) 

CRlSPrNUS.  QUrNCTlUS.  CritpinuB  oc- 
curs as  an  ngnomen  in  tlie  family  of  the  Penni 
C&pitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [CAPiTOLtNUB* 
p.  606,  0.]  The  fuU  naoie  of  the  L.  Quiuctiua 
Crispinus,  who  was  praetor  in  a,  c  1 86,  and  who 
Iriiiitiphed  in  JO.  C  184,  on  accouut  of  his  victoiiei 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pen d us  Capk 
tolinus  Criipinua.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6,8^  30,42.)  [L.S.J 

CHISPPNUS,  RU'FlUsi,  a  Roman  eque*  and 
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LiudiuB  and  Nero^l 
•r  Ckodiiu^  wbo'l 
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Vnltiriut  Aaiaticua.  Far  thU  service  ho  wan  re- 
wardml  by  a  latve  sum  of  luoney  and  ilie  iiuignia 
of  th«  qtiaeatorjahip.  Id  jl,  d.  52  h«  was  reiiiored 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
beUovcd  liim  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mes-^ 
saliuu.  Cri-si>mLis  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Poppaea  Sabiiia,  who  had  a  son  by  htm,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  hia  fnthur.  She  afttTwards  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance^ 
that  she  had  onct:  been  the  wife  of  Criapinus,  was 
a  •urticieat  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Criapinus 
kito  exiiif  to  Sardinia^  a.  d«  66,  under  the  pretext 
af  His  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  whoa  Crispimm  received  the  sonteiic«  of 
deaths  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  tife.  (Tacit  Autu 
xi.  U  4»  xii«  42*  »ii*  45,  iv.  71,  x\\.  17;  Senec, 
OWuirwi,  7'2H  &c.;  FluL  6'atta,  19.)  His  son, 
Rufiui  Crisptims^  was  likewise  pat  to  death  by 
Nera     (Sueu  AVro,  2*5.)  [L.  S.] 

CKISPUS,  a  person  mentioned  thiee  times  by 
Cic^To  as  coheir  of  Mustek.  {Ad  AU.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  3,  5.)  IL.  S.] 

tUlSPUS,  brother  of  Claudms  Gothicus  and 
BithtT  of  Clnadia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutrapius 
WHS  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlorua.  Thua 
CriipUi  was  the  great-gmndJather  of  Caiutautimis 
Maguu*.  [\\\  R,] 

(JRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU^LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  soni  of  Con&tantinui  Magnus  and  Minerviiia, 
derived  his  nmue  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great'gnindfather  [Crisp us],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dias  Gotkicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  are 
told  by  SL  Jerome,  under  Laciantius,  be  was 
nominated  Cac&ar  on  the  lat  of  Iktarch,  A.  D.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Conatantioiui  uid  the 
yuunger  Licinius,  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
suUhip  the  jear  following.  Kntering  forthwith 
upon  hi$  military  career,  he  distinguiahed  himself 
in  a  ounpaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  tbo  war  witci  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Helle^ipouty  A.  o.  B'iX  Rut  unhappily 
the  glory  of  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jvaloafty  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  in 
the  year  a.  d.  320.  [Conhtantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  217  ;  Sostomcn.  HimL  Ecd, 
i.  5  J  Eckhel,  toI.  viiL  p,  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  esp^^cially  in  Buall 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
Ihia  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Oaeaur  and 
J*rincep»  JuvenitUia  annexed  ;  en  the  reverse  of  one 
we  read  the  words  Ahmanma  Dtricia^  which  may 
reftT  to  his  aucoess  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  commemorate  the  cxploitt  of  his 
(alhcr  cnthor  than  his  own  Achievements.  [W.  R.] 


cow  or  CRtSPL^S. 

tCRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distingaishcil  tribune 
the   praetorians,    put   to  death    by  Septimius 
ferns  during  the  Pjirthian  war  (a.  d.  HJy),  be- 
'djtimi  being  wearied  uf  the  hardships  of  the  cam* 
fiug^  be  !iad  qunted  as  n  sort  of  pa&quinade  on 
the  imibtiitjiia  prttjccta  oC  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
m  liw  spt'tth  of  Drancea  {Am.  xl  372)^ 
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^  Scilicet,  ut  Tanio  otMitingat  itfk  umfiAt 

Nos,  animae  viles^  inhniiiiiriift  inititqiw  loH 

Sternamur  campis  ..,.** 
a  fiict  of  uo  great  impoftaacc  m  ttmiL  tMifl  b 
so  far  as  it  corroberatrs  the  accounta  of  Spaoiai^ 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  S«*««t  b  al 
matters  affecting  his  pejsooal  dignity,  (DmC^ 
Ixiv.  10;  comp.  Sportiaii,  Srwer.  14.)    (W.R.| 

CRISPUS,  MA  RCIUS,  served  MlnlM  m 
Caesar*s  army  during  the  African  was.  (ilsaa^ 
Beit.  A/n  77.)  He  is  probably  t)i6  aiMt  ta  lb 
Q.  Marcios  Crisp  us,  who  is  fre4|««atl|r 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experi«i»esd  mUm  la 
u.  c.  43f  he  was  in  Bithynia  at 
when  L.  Murcus  solid  ted  bis 
Bassua,  Crispus  came  with  liis 
Syria,  Wheu  C.  Catsiui  came  to  iIm  E«I,M 
Crispus  and  L*  Marcus  amxTeadered  tkdf  MdiB 
to  him.  (Cic.  in  i'taon.  23,  PkU.  iL  12.^  ^ 
xii,  U,  I'X  ^  DnU,  ii.  5  ;  Dion.  C^«*  livii  %  \ 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  77,  iv,  58  &c.)  [U  d ) 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NOS,  th«  hiitiil  d 
Agrippino,  and  conaequently  the  itff  hthm  i 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  woa  a  mm  ^  |«i 
wedth  and  distiactioti,  and  in  a*  D*  ij  ka  an 
raised  to  the  consuUhipw  He  is  fokmi  M 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  {Quaait.  Sai.  if*  tmL 
de  Bimf/.  L  15),  and  by  Senocm  ti»  AtHtBmm 
{CofUrov,  iL  13)  as  one  of  ih«  fixal  OiUMi  d 
the  time,  especially  for  hta  aciilviitM  asA  a^ 
tilty.  QuintiUan  too  (vi«  K  f  SO,  S^  |  71^  L  U 
$  2-1)  speaks  of  him  with  high  eateen  afid^iato 
postages  from  hia  orations.  (L  &) 

CRISPUti^  VrDlU&  A  aoattmaiar  i#  pm 
wealth  and  influence^  He  Wttft  A  aatii«  if  V» 
celU  and  a  eonicmponuy  of  Qrintfliaii  Wt 
spoechea  were  most  remarkAble  f«r  their  flflMM 
and  degant  style ;  ihey  were  of  th«  jvdlcy  lal 
and  QuintiUaii  places  thoae  whkli  ha  lal  ^ 
livered  in  civil  cases  abow  thoaa  ipohvi  m  M^ 
or  public  affiuji,  Vibiua  Ciispaa  la  tim  wm^ 
tioned  among  the  delatorea  of  hia  ^m^  Sai 
fragments  of  bit  ontions  ana  praacrral  Ii  Qt»^ 
tilian.  (TaciU  Hitt,  ii.  lU,  iv.  *ia,  41,  AamL 
xiv«  28,  da  Orai,  8  *,  Quinta  v.  1  a.  4  4^  ns^  i 
15,  17,  x.K§  Hawaii.  10.  ft  Ut  DiMCtaa 

II-Sl] 
CRISU3  or  CRISSU3  {Kftiwwt),  %  9m  d 
Phocns  and  husband  of  Ajit3pbfttaiai»  hf  wka  It 
became  the  fiither  of  Stivphitta.  tic  is  qiAsI  ii 
founder  of  Crisia  or  Ciffha.  (Piaaik  i.  #9.1*1 
SchoU  fid  Enrip.  OrtM,  $^,)  VL  &j 

CRITIAS  {Kptrias},  1.  S«ii  <tf  tkadim,  i 
contemporary  and  reUtion  of  SalapV  As  W 
to  the  age  of  more  than  !>0  ycaffa.  Uk 
iuit  Cfittas,  the  ion  of  CalbuMchnUL  it 
in  the  »  Timaeus'*  of  Phio  (j^^-^^A),  m  » 
peating  from  the  old  man's  aecouiat  llw  filAf  d^ 
once  mighty  Atkntia,  profeagtng  to  hafa  tmt  ^ 
rived  by  Sofon  frotn  the  pvicata  ti  fSajW^  iOttf^ 
PkL  Caarai.  pp.  155,  157,  ad  in.) 

2.  Son  of  Callaeachrua,  and  pm4mm  rf  Ai 
above.  He  was  one  of  tho  vnp&ti  StmtMk  If 
whoae  instructions  be  profited  btH  llltlt  h  •  wtd 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  AUUiAi^  P" 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  chama  -|p^— *  At  fU^ 
sopher  of  eomiptiqg  the  jrvmthT  ^aaoflM  mp* 
that  ho  sought  the  eooipaiiy  af  ftouaiia.  Mi  i^"* 
any  dcsii«  of  real  imptovrioeiil*  ba&  laaai*  ^ 
wished,  for  political  porpotea^  to  gdn  aUB  ia^ 
founding  an  adversary.     We 
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tlie  Mine  antliority,  that  he  lived  a  temperate  life 
as  long  at  his  connexion  with  his  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Afem.  i.  2.  §§  12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  (ap,  Plui.  Ale  33) 
U  a|ypean  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
nirinff  the  recall  of  Alcibiodes  from  banishment. 
At  toe  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  victorious  at  Arginusac,  a  c  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
neatae  against  their  lords,  and  cnd^vouring  to  set 
■p  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
wbidi  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jaaon  of  Pherae.  According  to  Xcnophon,  he 
kad  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
■ad  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
mneoroua  in  his  tyranny.  (Xen.  Mem,  i.  2.  § 
24«  HeU.  iL  3.  $$  15,  36;  Schn.  ad  loc)  On  his 
letom  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
diical  party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Iwdy 
oiled  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  and  legal 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lya.  e.  End.  p.  124  ;  ThirlwalPs  Greece^  vol.  iv. 
p.  160;  Hermann,  PoliL  Ant,  $  1G8.)  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  in  b  c.  404,  was 
conspicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socrates  himself,  and 
took  Uie  lead  in  the  prosecution  ofTheramenes 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Jlonychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Tbnwybulus  and  the  exiles.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  3.  §§ 
%  15->56,  4.  $$  1—19,  Afem,  i.  2.  $$  12—38; 
Diod.  xiv.  4;  Plat.  ApoL  p.  32,  c;  Cic.  Tuse. 
QmuiL  I  40.) 

Cicero  tells  ns  (De  Orat,  iL  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
ttid  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
en  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  f ;  Acl.  V,  H,  x.  13, 
17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  2;  comp.  Plat.  Tim.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  PcirithoUs  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
diama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
loot  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  **  Ata- 
lanta**  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  z.  p.  432,  e,  xi.  p.496,b;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Cfroee,  iL  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
pose k  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
atance  which  PUto,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
BO  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Protay.  p.  33G),  inso- 
much that  it  was  said  of  him  (SchoL  ad  Plat.  Tim. 
p.  20),  that  he  was  25mvT7}t  fUv  tv  <pi\oc6^ts^ 
^\6<ro^s  8^  4if  tHuirats,  **■  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords.**  The  remains  of  his  poems 
bave  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  [E.  K] 

CRI'TIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
•cfaool,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  (lihefor. 
PraeoepL  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  •*  Critias  Nestocles,"  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  ^  Ncsiotes,**  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
considered  by  Muller  (Ae^in,   p.  102)   to  have 
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been  a  citizen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pansanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  *Arruc6s,  Thiersch  (Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Muller  (  Wien.  Jahrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Leronos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  clcruchia.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  prize  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (L  23.  §11)9  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 
Ewixaplvos  di46riK§v, . . 
Kplrios  Kol  Nt?o-u>Ti}f  ^voii}(r^i7v. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist*s  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny's  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  wai 
probably  so  ha  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios,  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Mann.  Oxon.  Epoch.  Iv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  as  B.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rivaL 
(Plin.  /.  c.) 

(Lucian,  Philosopk,  18 ;  Pans.  L  8.  $  3  ;  Ross, 
KututblaU,  1 840,  No.  1 1.)  [L.  U.l 

CRITOBU'LUS  {Kpir6eou\os%  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Ho  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (op. 
Athen,  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Casaub.  ad  /oc),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  IMat. 
Phaed.  p.  57  ;  Xen.  Mem.  L  3.  $  8»  "•  6 ;  Athi-ii. 
v.  p.  188,  d ;  Diog.  Lairt.  ii.  121.)         [E.  E.) 

CRITOBU'LUS  {Kpir6eov\os)j  a  citizen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cersobleptes  in  B.  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aexchines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals  Cer- 
sobleptes was  excluded  from  it  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  acconling  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  00th.  (Acsch.  de  Fait.  Ley.  p.  39, 
Ep,  Phil,  ad  Ath.  p.  160  ;  Dem.  de  Pais,  Letj.  p. 
395 ;  Thiri wairs  Greece,  vol  v.  p.  3.56.)       [  E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'H:S  ( KpiTeJ^owAoj),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  (//.  A'.  >ii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methane,  D.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
his  face  from  being  disfigured.  Ho  is  alao  mi^n- 
tioned  by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  .'>)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  Ujc  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  b.  c.  326. 
[CRITODBMU8.1  IW.  A.  O.] 

CUITDDK'MUS  (KpiTj8i»M05)»  »  i^n^V.  sur- 
(Tcon  of  the  family  of  tii<>  Asclepiadiie,  and  a 
nutivu  of  the  iskuid  of  Cos,  who  is  suid  by 
Arrian  (vL  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
extracted    the   weapon    from    the   wound  whidi 
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AUxAnJer  the  Great  receivtid  in  it^jmiing  the 
principal  fortrc&g  of  the  MaUian^  b.  c  326» 
[  C  RiTOiir  L  V  R,  ]  [  W.  A.G.J 

CRITOLAUS  lKpiT6\aoi),  the  Peripntctic 
philosopher^  wai  a  native  of  Phaft'Us,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  atudied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ceo«,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
bead  of  the  Peripatetic  BchooU  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  CritolniiB  enjoyed,  at  Athenii,  &«  a  phi- 
io«>pher,  an  omtor^  and  a  stateftmnn^  intluced  the 
Athenian*  to  send  him  la  Rome  in  B.  c;  155,  to- 
gstlier  with  riirneadeb  the  Academic  and  Diogene* 
the  Stoic,  to  ohtain  a  remisiiion  of  the  fine  of  ^00 
talents  whieli  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athen*  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
■ucceflsful  in  the  ohject  for  which  they  cnnie  j  and 
the  embasay  excited  the  greatest  intvrcBt  at  Rome* 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  hut  tlie  moRt  iUui- 
tnoui  men  in  the  state,  such  a»  Scipio  Africanus, 
Laeliui,  Funus,  and  others,  came  to  lispten  to  their 
discounts.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romanft  of  the  old  k!iooI  to  be  fraught 
with  «iicli  dangpr  to  the  moral*  of  the  citizeu^ 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  »end  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  aa  pcMsiblu.  (Plut.  Cat, 
Mftj.  2*2  ;  GelL  vii.  14  ;  Macroh.  Saturn,  i.  5 ;  Cic 
de  Orat.  iL  57,  38.)  We  hare  no  further  informa- 
tioE  respecting  the  life  of  Critola'us.  He  lived 
upwordfi  of  eighty-two  year*,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Cmtsus  at  Athena,  thai  is,  before  a  c* 
11 L     (Ladan,  Macrofi,  20  ;  Cic  de  OraL  L  1 L) 

Critolauii  »ct!mi  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  OS  on  art,  but  rather  a»  a  matter  of  practice 
(rpiftf)*  Cicero  speaks  in  high  term*  of  his  elo- 
quence* (QuintiL  ii.  15.  §23,  17.  gU;  Sext. 
Empir,  adv.  Maihem,  ii.  13^  p.  2Pi ;  Cic,  de  Fin. 
▼.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  CritotuUa  *eem*  to  have 
given  bis  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  niomJ 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
ArifctDtle*s  syatem  (comp.  Cic.  Turn.  t.  17  }  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom^  ii.  p.  41G),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  verj'  Uule  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school*  (Stahr,  Aritto- 
telia^  Vu  pp.  83,  135;    Fabric.  Biid*  Graec  ii.  p. 

A  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Parall^ 
mm.  cc.  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epciruft, 
and  of  another  entitled  ^ttuvd^fva  i  and  Oclliua 
{%[.  9)  alio  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  aa  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  gmtnmnrian  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  (s.  r.  ^  fi*  oir).  (Comp.  Vo«s, 
ds  Hiaf.  Grofc.  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)    [A.  S.] 

CRlTOLA'UiS  (Kptr6Aaos),  an  Achaean,  who 
»ucce4Kled  Duieus,  in  dl  c,  147,  as  strategus  of 
the  Achaean*,  and  was  a*  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  hit  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  b^gan  Lofulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demaj^ogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise^  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaean*  irtvmediable.  During  llic 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  io  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especinlly  to  work 
upon  the  popuhice  in  the  towns,  of  Greece,  and 
reported  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtiiin 
their  fiivoor.     TbuA  bo  extorted  a  promise  Iruiu 
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the  magiitmlet  of  irverml  townft  to  ti^  ant  te  * 
no  debtor  should  he  compelled  to  p»f  kb  4iW 
before  the  war  with  R^me  «b«vld  b*  tvMiltlsi 
close*  By  these  and  simibir  wwmw  Us  W^ii 
enthusiastic  admimtiou  of  th«  moltita^  nA  «ln 
this  was  aecompliiihed,  be  Eimun«fi«d  t&  mamdij 
of  the  Achaeass  lo  meet  at  C«c§iith,  wMk  «is 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  Htm  iwtioic,  nd  vks^ 
conducted  its  proceeding*  lit  ibr  mo«t  (lilipal 
tnmultaotts  ouuuier.  Four  itohU  Hmm,  «k 
attended  the  is««ting  and  tried  to  ni^mk,  vm 
driven  £rom  the  plaee  of  nswiubly  Mvd  tswipl  wta 
the  grossest  insults.  It  waa  id  ram  tW  iW  ^ 
derate  men  among  the  Achaasns  s!ii<Saav«ani  » 
bring  CritohiiJs  and  bis  partixana  Ut  tbdr  aoaa 
Critohius  sofTOunded  bimaelf  with  a  b9ly-| 
and  threatened  to  nte  force  atfiuiat  dl 
posed  his  plans,  and  further  dCepieMd  i 
mdtitude  as  tiuitors  of  their  amntrf* 
rate  and  well- meaning  p<*rs<mB  wef»  Hsm  i^M^ 
dated,  and  withdrew.  War  wa*  tbiJi^i*  i^ 
dared  against  Lacedaemon,  whkh  wais  iradif  ^ 
especial  protection  of  Rome*  In  ofdrr  ts  fit  dA 
of  all  restraints,  he  cauried  a  i 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  i 
Rommis,  or  rather  Q.  Ciiecilius  M*ttiJiift,  I 
tor  of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  alt  peasJUk  ktlmeam 
towards  the  Acba^Ans,  sod  A  wiltlnfocsa  is  mm 
to  a  peaceable  miderstanding  with  thiok  7ik 
conduct  waa  explained  by  CrHojAiU  m  •  •■» 
quence  of  weaknesa  on  the  part  of  tb«  Bsw% 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  f^ntun*  upcm  s  letf 
with  the  Achoeans.  In  addition  ta  thtB«  h»  tm- 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achjicajw  w  iih  the  pimpprt  d 
fanning  alliaoees  with  powifrful  prinix*  maA  <rttos 

But  this  hope  was  aim    '  - "  '.'•ly  disifpateid, 

and  the  Achaeans  m  »  war  widi  te 

gigantic  powerv  of  Rtm    -  ch  m^^ff  t 

person  mnst  have  seen  tii&t  de»tnjHki<i 
them.  In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  146,  rnlalsii 
ed  with  a  con«iderable  army  of  AchaettBa 
Thermopylae,  parily  t©  rouse  all  Grrc^s  1 
neml  insurrection  against  Retnew  tnd 
chastise  Heradeia,  near  moaitt  Ott^ 
abandoned  the  causA  of  the  Achamtm* 
even  now  oflfered  his  hand  for  rT(tf<otaetK 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected*  aitd  Kf  I 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neigbtmiHiMBsd  ti  ] 
deb,  CriiobUs  at  once  mmd  tkm  tUf*  tf  lb] 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  ded 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  new  iW^'m 
of  Soirphca  in  I^ocris,  where*  be  jpiilifd  m  asif 
but  brilliant  rictnry  over  the  Achamm,  A  fM* 
number  of  the  latt4?r  fell,  and  J  fMM*  of  t1«e»  •^ 
made  pntoners  by  die  Romaira*  Critntias  hii^  J 
vras  never  beard  of  afler  dhk  Iwltlet.  Livy  (IH 
52)  states,  that  h«  BoisAaed  tt^BaoU^  Imt  it  wtm 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  t^  tm  wt^ 
marshes  on  the  coast,  Critoliiia  was  tfe  iBBf- 
diate  cautc  of  the  war  which  lefinfailed  'm  dt 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  aid  to  tknf^ 
ticai  extftence  of  Greece.  11  i«  plnB  af  ifff"^ 
Rome  at  that  time  by  fnrce  of  anna  was  lis  <^ 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  and  th«  wav  in  vlscl  Is 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  cdbet  Mwwvd  wlal  i 
contemptible  and  cownrdly  demMfw  W  v» 
(Polyb.  ixxviii.  2,  &c„  xl.  I,  At;  hail  w^m,  <• 
and  1 5  ;  Florus,  ii.  16;  Cic.  *ite  JS^H  ih^,  ul  A , 
NiehTihr»  i/t*t  n/Afonw,  toL  i».  p  3©<.  Ac)  {U^  J 
CRITilN  (M-rw^),  iif  Atlifm^  ti»  f  *  ' 
disciple  uf  bocules  i*  unrnt  i 


fcr  Ijii  TrtTc  anA  affection  for  hit  mailer,  ivliore  he  , 
mtormitly  »iipported  wiih  hii  furlune  {Uiog. 
Lajfrt.  IL  *20,  121),  than  m  a  philoftopbcr  hinuelL 
Accord inglv^  wh«neYtfr  h«  it  tittroduced  in  Pbto*i 
dkUiognet,  his  nttachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
Mi4  ool  hit  philoscrptiical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  mode  ewry  armngeinent  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  pn^ii,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
nfwwdfi  bim  to  fly,  as  we  sco  from  Pkto'a  dia- 
Wput  named  after  him;  and  it  was  Criion  abo 
win  etaaed  the  eyes  of  the  dying^  philoftophcr. 
(  plat.  Pkatdon^  p.  1 1 8,  a.)  Criton  applied  hit  great 
tieheftt  which  are  mentioned  hy  SocmU's  in  a  jocose  I 
way  in  the  Euthydeiuua  of  Pbto  (p,  304,  c),  to 
tlw  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
araaed  four  aeeording  to  Diogpaes  I^crtius  (ii. 
121),  and  two  according  to  Phito  {Euthydrm,  p. 
9SQ,  with  If  ^indorTt  note),  were  likewise  dificiples 
ji  Socmtea.  Tbe  eldest  of  them  was  Critobidus^ 
■BaiTDDt'tua.] 

V^Critmi    wrote   terenteen  dialogues  on  phUoso- 

^piical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  giten  by 

Diugrnes   I^ifitius  {t.  <*,)..      Aniung   theie   there 

wait  one  **  On  Poetics"  {n*fi  noiTn'**^')*  which 

is  thr  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 

faiatory  of  (Jreck  litemture   before    the  work  of 

l^stotle*     (The  paiaaget  in  Pkio^s  writings,  in 

^Hhich  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Groen 

^TOB  Pnnstcrer*  PrQ$opopraphia  PieUoxica,  p-  200, 

Ac  Logd.  BaL  1 823 ;  comp.  Hermanti,  GttcL  vmd 

S^irihm  diT  PtaUm,  PkUotapitk^  L  p.  633.)    [A.S.] 

CRITON  (MTwr).     L  Of  Abgas,  a  Pytha- 

gQRttn  philosopher,   a   fragment   of  whose  work, 

9*fSi  wfivolat  Kol  dyaOTif  rvxytu  w  preterred  hj 

SUkhaeosL     {Sffrw.  3;  Fabric,  BiU,  Gnmc.  I  pp. 

40,  8^6.) 

'  2.  Of  AthznIs  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 

▼ery  little  note.     Of  liis  cnmedies  there  only 

Dnin  a  few  lino*  and  three  titles,  Aitw\o1,  4^iAi»- 

y^or,   and   MtfftrTfvta.     (Pollux,   ix.   4.  15,  X. 

;  B5;  Ath.  iv.  p.  17.%  h. ;  Meineke,  Froff.  Com, 

,  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  5:J8.) 
a.  Of  Naxub.     [ErrKixiTs.] 
4.  OfPiKWA,  in    Mftcedouifl,   wrote   htHtoHcal 
and  descriptive  inrorkv  t>ntiiled  UaWnjvtKdi,  2vpa- 
m^vemhf    arltfiv,    UfiOtnir^    XiircAiK«C    2b>paKoucrcCy 
w^ptf^Tf^^it^  and  «'fpl  rrjt  d^x^^  ''^^*'  MawcSoVa^i'^ 
(Snid.  «.  r«)     Iinitiediatrly  before^   Sttitlfts  has  the 
entriv  Kpirwi' lypail""  '"  '''<'*'  T^ntcoh,     (Comp. 
Juid.  ».  tj.  '^iam  ;  Steph.  Byjc.  TtTfo.)     Whether 
^ns  was  the  same  perM)n  i»  not  knoN^Ti.     (Voia. 
^pSff.  C^mee.  p.  II^H,  Weslermann  \   Ebert,  de  CW- 
Kie  Pifrif^a  m  Ikm.  Sk\  L  p.  138.)         [P.  a] 
■  CniTON  {Kpittt^y  1.  A  physician  at  Ilnme  in 
^Ibo  first  or  second  centorr  after  Christ,  attached 
to  tba  emtrt  of  one   of  the   emperors  (QaL  Z>e 
Oamp0»»  AMkam.  me*  Loent^  i.  3,  vol.  xiL  p.  445), 
probably  Tn^an,  a.  o.  9B— 117.     He  is  perhaps 
tlia  perioii  meotioiied  by  Martial,     (Epk^.  an,  €0. 
€,)     He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  ( Koo'^iTriic^ ) 
in  four  book  I,  which  were  very  popoUr  in  Galenas 
^^tpe  {UmL  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
^Kai   had   been  written  on   the  same  subject  by 
^^•raeleMlei  of  Tatentum,  Cleopatra,  and  othen. 
Tb«  «oiitaiiti  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
hafa  beiA  pf«aerred  by  Oali-n  (f^.X  ^y  whom 
the  wor'    ■     '':  ntly  quoted,  and  have  becii  in- 
serted  I  >  in  tbe  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  fkdit'                  Ihhliotk.  Graeca.     IJe  wrote  ilUo 
a  work  on  i^iimplc  Medicines  {Tltpl  r^v  *AirA«5»^ 
*')  of  which  the  Jburth  book  is  quoted  by 
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Oak'n  (De  Conipm,  Maiicam,  tee.  CW*.  jL  1 1 ,  vi.  1 , 

vol.  xiii.  pp.  516,  862);  be  it  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulut  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  bo 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letlen  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Ep.  i\ii.  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp,  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  work«  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  odier 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  ou 
Cooker)",  mentioned  byAthenaeua.  (xii,  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  tbe  some  name  t*  im^n- 
tioned  by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empind  in  the  fourth  or  third  centurj*  bo- 
fore  Christ,  {Ik'  Sulfiff.  Sinpir,  c  1,  vol  ii,  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  ClllTO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  acdiUs 
curculk  in  a.  c»  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M*  Fannias  were 
tlie  first  who  fillcHi  it.  Appiaii  {B.  V,  iii.  23)  re- 
btes  the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius, 
When  the  Cerealm  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianos  erected  tlie 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Cue$iar, — a 
dittinction  which  hod  been  confrrred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsnltum, — Criton iu a  dcclart-d 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Cac*ar  to  bo  thus  ho- 
noim^d  in  tbe  games  for  which  he  (Critoniits)  bim- 
*elf  had  to  pay  the  expen«ea.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  C-ociar,  and 
hod  been  promoted  by  bim  (comp.  Cic  ad  Ati.  %xiL 
21),  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  beea 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiaun. 
Another  more  serious  diificulty  is  contained  in  the 
fiict,  that  the  Cerealio,  at  which  Octavianas  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present,  were  oelebraled 
in  the  early  pan  of  April  {IHd.  of  Ant  s.p.  CSptm- 
iuk\  that  it,  before  the  lime  at  whkb  OttnvuutQi  it 
known  to  have  rv turned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  tliere  i«  some  blander  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  matt  believe  thai  the  celc 
biation  of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
qn  account  of  the  great  confusion  tlmt  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Drumann,  GetcK 
RomA,  I  p.  123,) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Criton iut.  It 
bears  on  the  obvi<rse  tbe  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend* 
M.  Fan.  L.  Crit,,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
erdcr  of  M.  Fanniut  and  L.  Cntonius  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aediles  cereal  cs.  [L.  S.j 


CHI  US  or  CKEtUS  (Kftei),  a  ion  of  Uranus 
and  Oe>  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraeus,  PaUaSi,  and  Perses.  (HeaicMl, 
Tkrt^,  375  ;  Apollod.  i.  1 .  |  3.  2.  §  2.)      [L,  S.] 

CRIUS  (KpK^f),  sou  of  Patycritna,  and  one  of 
the  diief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Ac^elaiis, 
in  n.  c  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dare  i  us  ITystaspiia  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomcnea 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  croierd  over  Ui  the  isbuid  bo 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiet!y  advised  tbe  nma* 
sure,  but  was  succesflfully  reidsted  by  Cf  ins  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  conie  with  authwrity  ttttm 
the  Spaitm  goveinmcul,  tinoe  bit  colleague  i)«uia* 
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mtns  was  not  with  him.  Cleomenes,  being  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  a  play  on 
the  words  KpTos  and  KfH6s  (a  ram),  adyising  the 
refractory  Acginetan  to  arm  his  horns  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get 
(Herod,  yi.  50;  comp.  r.  75.)  It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Demaratus  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychides 
to  the  throne  (vi.  65,  66),  Cleomenes  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crius  and  others,  delivered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  73;  comp.  85, &c.) 
Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  b.  c.  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Medism.  (viii.  92.)  [E.  E.J 
CRIXUS  (Kp/^05),  a  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  two 

?rmcipAl  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  b.  c 
3.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  slaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Car- 
pus by  the  consul  L.  Gellius,  in  a  c.  72. 
CrLzus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartacus  soon 
after  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  116,  ^ ;  Liv.  Epii, 
95,  96 ;  Sail.  Fragnu  Hist.  lib.  iil)  [L.  S.J 

CRO'BYLUS  (Kpci€v\os%  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
B.  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Ifegesippus.  [Hbgerippus.] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant:  * kirceyx<^9yos^  *A»oXiiro«;(ra, y«w8iA- 
iro€o\i/«uoj(Athen.  iii.  p.  109,d.,  107,e.,  vi.  p.  248, 
b.,  258,  b.  c,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  f. ;  Meinekc,  Fran.  Comm.  Graec  i. 
pp.  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  565—569.)  [P.  S.J  ^ 

CROCE'ATAS  (KpoK«£Tay),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  pl.oce,  Croccac,  near  Gythium  in 
Laconia.   (Pans.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  {Kp6Ktcv),  the  husband  of  Sacsara 
and  fi&ther  of  Meganeira.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  1  ; 
Pans.  i.  88.  $  2  ;  comp.  Arcas.)  [Ti.  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  Uie  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Ot.  Met,  iv.  283 ;  Serv.  ad  Virq.  Georg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.  S.J 

CROESUS  (KpoMTos),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  tlio  Mennnadac,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattes  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (b.c.  560.)  Difficulties  have  boon 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  lather's  life,  and  that  the 
fc  earlier  events  of  his  rcipn,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 

^  tus,  belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government 
(Clinton  F.  //.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pn-ssly  told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tlum  and  the  plain  of  Thebc  alK^ut  e.  c.  574  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damnsc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
to  l)c»  taken  from  the  Lydian  historj-  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  GrUchhchc  Ziittafcln^  s.  a,  572  B.  r.) 
He  mode  war  first  on  the  Ephesians,  and  after- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolian  dtissf 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  be  ledneed  to  the  psf- 
ment  of  tribute.  He  waa  meditating  an  attayt 
to  subdue  the  insular  Gredca  also,  when  citbcf 
Bias  or  Pittacos  tamed  him  from  his  parpoK 
by  a  clever  fable  (Herod,  i*  27);  and  instcHlaf 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  allianee  vitk 
theuL  Croesus  next  tamed  hia  anna  against  tke 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  weat  of  the  riTer  Uslji, 
all  of  whom  he  sabdued  except  the  Lyciaas  ui 
Cilicians.  His  dominions  now  extended  finds  tks 
northern  and  westem  coasta  of  Aaaa  Minor,  to  the 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Tannu  on  the  sootfc, 
and  included  the  Lydiana,  PhrjgianSi,  Myraai, 
Mariandynians,  Chalybes,  Paphlagmiians,  the  Tir- 
nian  and  Bithynian  Thraciana,  the  Caritni,  W 
nians,  Dorians,  Aeolians,  and  Pamphyliana.  The 
fimie  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  cost 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (cro^ttfTo/)  of  Oietor, 
and  among  them  Solon.  To  him  the  king  czla- 
bited  all  his  treasorea,  and  then  asked  hm  vfo 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  aeeo.  Ike 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  shooU  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  fimiahed  his  life  ia  a 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beantiful  sana- 
tive of  Herodotas.  After  the  departnre  of  Sofan, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribution  lor 
his  pride.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  «■ 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  all  hia  commdes  ia 
manly  accomplishments.  Hia  name  was  AtvL 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atya  ahoold  perish  by 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  spite  of  all  bit 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dream.  Hit 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  fiither^s  life  by  soddenlj 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  be  mw  Crw- 
sus  in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardia.  Adiastos 
the  unfortunate  skyer  of  Atya,  killed  himself  on 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himaelf  up  to  grief  far 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Kp- 
dian  kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croeiu, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  tke 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  finn.  fi^fncr. 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  looked  v 
the  Greeks  for  ud,  and  to  their  oracles  for  coud* 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  was  deceived,  h 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  the  Greeks,  he  «» 
suited  that  of  Ammon  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  he  pot 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  sending  messenien  i* 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  he  vsi 
then  doing.  The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Amptus- 
miis  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pjtho  were  nr- 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herodoa^ 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  Pttt\ 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  bMn::* 
of  them  to  inquire  whether  he  ahoold  isaR£ 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  thei«  was  s=t 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  hia  allies.  Tm 
reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  he  aiairM 
against  the  Persians,  he  would  OTerthrow  a  grrst 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  t£« 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.  He  of  cosm 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Pentsa 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  sfwr 
the  event,  to  his  own ;  and  be  aent  prraeoU  t* 
each  of  the  Delphians,  who  in  cetnm  gnntrd  tf 
him  and  his  people  the  privilegea  of  priuritr  is 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  chanre*,  i^*^ 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  {yrpofjunrnfiri^  «■!  cr«- 
\tljtv  Kol  wpo^phiv\  and  that  any  one  of  ii<-a 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  i^u  of  csxa- 
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■liip  (TfWirfai  AtX^v),  Croesus,  having  now 
the  mtM  unbounded  cooHdenoe  in  the  omcle,  coi>- 
■alted  H  for  the  third  time,  mk'mg  whether  hi* 
mmmrchj  would  but  \mg.  The  Pythia  replied 
lliKl  Ke  ihoiild  dee  along  the  H«niiu&,  when  a 
amle  becgune  king  over  the  Medei.  By  ihi«  mule 
Wtm  ^gnified  Cynif,  who  wzw  deicendcd  of  two 
dSffsrent  nntioni^  hit  fiither  being  a  Persian,  but 
hit  mother  a  Mede.  Cn>csiit,  however,  thought 
titttt  a  mole  would  nerer  bo  king  o^cr  the  Mede«, 
mai  proceeded  cooBdently  to  follow  the  adrice  of 
tb«  omcle  abont  making  allies  of  the  Greek*. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  motit  powerful  of  the 
Greeks;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distmetcd 
by  the  civil  dLB&enBinnB  b(.*tween  PcUistratui  and 
ibe  AJcmaennidae,  while  tho  Lncedaemoniatis  had 
JQit  eomi*  nff  Tictorions  from  a  long  and  dangexoaii 
war  wjtii  the  people  of  Tegfa*  Croesoi  therefore 
tmi  pr«tent»  to  the  Loeedaemoniani,  with  a  re- 
^Mt  for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
M  by  the  I^tcedaemonianfi,  on  whom  he  had  pre* 
irwiuly  eonfened  a  feiYour.  All  thai  they  did  for 
^ai«  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
icadicd  him*  Croesuji,  having  now  fully  deter- 
Aioed  on  the  war»  in  spite  of  the  pfood  ndVice  of  a 
Itfydiftb  named  Sandouis  (Herod.  t>  71),  and  hav- 
ing ■one  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasii, 
mg  of  %ypt*  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
loaiana,  mafched  acroM  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boimdary  betweeen  the  Medo -Persian  empire  and 
bii  own*  The  pretext  for  his  aggreisian  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-iu-Iaw  Astyages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  tho  Cappailocums  (whom 
tht  Ofueka  coiled  alio  Syrians)  and  took  their 
igBSt  town,  that  of  the  Pteriit  near  Slnope,  in 
ne^bourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyru% 
■nd  they  feaght  an  i&dedsive  battle,  which  was 
bnkev  off  by  night,  (dl  c  646.)  The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  offer  battle^  and  as  hii  own 
army  was  mach  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
Wk  Croetus  marched  back  to  Sardis,  with  the 
intention  of  •ommoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
his  own  iorcea,  and  then  renewing  the  wur  on  tlio 
ffetom  flf  spring.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
•^  Ae^yptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
Requesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  ^ve  months,  and 
ui  tho  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  morccnar}' 
troopa.  Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before  Sardis   before  his  approach  could   be  an- 

I  need.  Croesus  led  oat  hit  Lydian  cavalry  to 
^  and  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  battle 
■■P  Bid  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
^■1  his  camels  to  the  enemy*t  honet,  which 
Hwt  endure  the  not  so  or  odnor  of  the  camels^ 
CrMilia,  Wing  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hapten  his  aOiesi  One  of  his  eniissaries,  named 
batds^  bctmycd  bis  conusels  to  Cyrus  [Ev- 
iTn],  and  before  any  help  coiUd  arrire, 
■ms  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Macdian, 
an  unprotected  point  in  it^  de&oees^ 
IS  hod  reigned  1 4  years,  and  had  been 
14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  546,  n.  c.) 
GWcittt  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
tfigfther  with  14  Lydian  vouthsi 
aa  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
Peftiuis  wofsltip  in  the  symbol  of  nre. 
wmt  flood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
«f  Mm  esme  to  hU  iniod.  and  having 


broken  II  long  titence  with  a  groan,  he  thrie« 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  WHS  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpo»<»,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  couJd  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  hini,  to  save  him 
now,  and  iiumediately  the  Are  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  midrr 
a  tpedal  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  aim 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesas  for  his  friend  and  eounsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  nn  abode  the  city  of  Darene,  near  Ecbatann. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him»  and  foUowed  his  advice  about 
the  possoge  of  the  Anucea.  Before  passing  tlie 
river,  however,  he  sent  him  hack  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Camhyses,  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  Croesas  to  advise  his  sun. 
When  Cambyiea  caBW  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesm  accompanied  him.  In  the  iffiiir 
of  Prexaspei  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  fir*t  actt^i 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  ^i) ; 
but,  after  Cambyies  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servantB  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  winhed 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Camhyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  aUve,  he  said 
that  he  was  glad,  hut  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  lime  and  cireum stances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  luiim- 
portant  incidents  in  hii  life,  aro  mentioned  bj 
Herodotus.  CtetaoA^B  account  of  the  taking  il 
Sardis  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  that  of  Hefo- 
dotus.  (Herod.  I  <J,  7,  26—94,  130,  155,  207» 
208,  iii.  14,  34—36,  v.  36,  vi.  37,  125,  viiu 
35 ;  Ctesiav  /'ernoo,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  fW. 
72,  p.  36,  Bckker ;  PtoL  Ilephnc»t  «p.  Phot  Cod. 
190,  p-  lHu  b.  21,  148,  b.  31  ;  Hut,  S<1  27; 
Diod,  ix,  %  23  —  27*  29,  31—34,  xvi.  fi6 ; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  ronuince, 
gives  some  further  particulars  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  HerxKlotus,  wilh  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  tho  most  port  agrees.  (Qrrop  i*  5, 
ii.  I,  iv.  1,  2,  vi.  2,  vii.  1-4,  viii.  2.)     [P,  8,1 

CROMUS  (Kp<i/Aoi),  a  sou  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Croniynn  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  it.  I. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  boro  this  name. 
(Paus.  viii,  3.  g  1.)  [L.SJ 

CRO'NIDRS  or  CRONrON  (Kpo^Unt  or 
KpQvtitty),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
eommonly  given  to  S^as,  the  son  of  Cronus.  (Horn* 
//.  i.  520,  ii.  lll,&e.)  (L.S.] 

CRO'NIUS  {Kpdvwf\  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Uimalia  {Di')d.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  klUed  by  Oeno- 
niaus.    (Pans.  vi.  21.  g  7.)  [L.  S.) 

CRO'NIUS(K/>oi'M>i),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. ^Porphyr.  Vit.  I'tot.  20 ;  Euioh.  lii^L  Ecrirt, 
vi.  19.)  Kemesius  {de  jHtm.  2,  p.  35)  mrtilion* 
a  work  of  his  vfp)  wttXiyyti^eirkf,  atid  Origim  b 
said  to  have  diligentlvstT^ '■  '  **--  --'^rki  of  Cro- 
nius.  (Said*  », e. *flfi7/nf J  -  also  statM^ 

that  he  endeavooivd  to  e  tables  of  xhm 
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Homeric  poemi  m  a  pItikisuphiciiJ  marmf^.  This 
is  nil  we  knaw  about  Crnniuii,  althonf^h  he  appeart 
to  hure  been  yisry  dJiitiiigui&lied  mnong  the  later 
PjthagnnHUia,  [  L.^] 

CRO'NIUS,  in  engniTcr  of  gwriB,  who  lived 
be^tween  the  liin«f  of  Alexnndcrr  and  Augustiu. 
(Plin.  N.  N,  xxxrii  4 1  ViscoiUiy  O^uv,  dw.  il 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CBONUS  (Kprfros),  a  ton  of  Urantii  and  Oe, 
«nd  the  joungest  Among  tbo  Titana,  He  was 
married  lo  Ehea,  bj  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
HettiB,  Demetcrp  Hera,  Hadei,  Poseidon,  and 
Ztatu  Chiiiron  ie  alia  called  a  mh  of  Cronns. 
(Heaiod.  Th^j.  137,  452,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  L  K  §  3, 
Ac.)  At  the  m»tigAtioii  of  his  mother^  Cronna  un- 
manned his  father  ff>r  having  thrown  the  Cyclopca, 
who  were  likiiwise  his  children  by  Ge^  into  Tas- 
tarus.  Out  of  the  Wood  thus  shed  sprang  op  tho 
ErinnyeB>  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  goveniment  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranua  and  given  to  Cronn*,  who  in 
hi»  tuni  lost  it  througli  Zeus,  as  wa»  prctlicted  to 
hira  by  Oe  and  UranuB*  [Zbus.]  The  Romans 
iden titled  their  Saturnui  with  tho  Cronus  of  the* 
Greeks.     [Sat  urn  us.]  [L,  S.] 

CftOTUS  (K/xJtoi),  a  «on  of  Pan  hj  Eupbeme, 
the  nurao  of  the  Moici,  with  whom  ho  waa  brought 
up,  and  at  whoao  req^ueat  he  waa  placed  among  the 
■toTft  as  Sa^ttarim,  aa  be  had  been  a  ikilful  shooter. 
(Hygin.  Fak  224  ;  Poet  Astr.  ii,  77.)    [  U.  aj 

CKUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Ltimtulas, 
C0D«al«  B.  r,  49.     [Lsntulus.] 

CTEATUS.     [MouoNEa.] 

CTK'SIAS  (KTiicmr).  1.  Of  Cnltlua  in  Caria, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchu^.  (Siiid* 
*.  r.  Kt^itms  ;  Eudocia,  p.  26'8  ;  Txctx,  ChU.  u  82.J 
Cnidus  waa  celoVhrated  trom  early  times  as  a  84^at 
of  medical  knowledf^e,  and  Ctesiaa,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  faniiiy  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  a 
pbyaician  by  profession.  lie  was  a  contempornry 
of  Xcnophon  ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  ac.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  a  c.  408,  Ctt^aias 
may  bo  called  a  contemportiry  of  Herodotus. 
He  liTedi  for  a  number  of  years  in  Penda  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxentes  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
iician  to  the  king,  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  H5G.)  Diodonis 
(ii.  3'2)  states,  that  Ctesiaa  waa  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  thiit  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, ho  waa  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
waa  highly  honoured  there.  This  staicment» 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctcsias  was  made  prisontTt  has  been  referred  by 
aomc  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaaterxes 
and  his  br^^ther,  Cy ni>  the  Younger,  B.  c.  401. 
lUit,  in  the  tirst  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king, 
(Xen,  JttoL.  I,  8.  $  27*}  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorua 
and  Tzetzea  atate,  CtetioB  remained  seventeen 
y^ars  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  hLi 
native  country  in  B.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  AG;  comp. 
P\nL  Artai',  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  havo 
gone  to  Persia  long  More  the  battle  of  Cunnxa, 
that  is,  about  b.  c.  415«  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
whkli  other  Greek  pbysiriana,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippociatea  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
■oi^ht  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impnv 
boble  tiiat  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  ibe 
cotirt;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodoms,  that 
be  was  made  a  pritouor  canmtt  be  upaet  by  lueh  a 
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mere  probability.  Thert  sic  two  aeceoBla  tm 
pecting  his  rotum  to  Cnkioit  It  look  plao  at  dw 
ume  when  Conon  waa  In  CypraiL  €l 
had  simply  stated,  that  fa*  utud 
obtained  from  him  lh«  pmwiamoii  lo  tttlmiU,  A» 
oifding  to  the  other  aocomoLt,  C«n«li  loil  a  bslir 
to  the  king,  in  which  be  gtre  him  advict  M  ta  tit 
means  of  humbliug  the  Iaoeda<*iitaniafta  Cmm 
requested  the  bc^aner  to  get  the  letter  dili«ii«d  b 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  wh«  vcte  tfajtM 
at  his  court.  ^HieD  the  letter  fiaa  asoi  Itf  ^ 
purpose  to  Cbetiai,  the  Utier  inttned  a  f^Mt^  h 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  king  ttt  ml 
Ctc&iiu  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  4  twary  mM 
person  there.  (Plut.  Aritu,  21.)  Th« 
count  is  not  reoommcoded  by  any  tlroof 
probability,  and  the  simple  vtatement  m 
liim.wlf  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  crrdit  !ff« 
long  Cte^aias  sarriTed  his  retuiii  to  Cuidns  is  is- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Penk,  Ctcsia  ytlhritd  il 
tho  information  that  was  mttaiQAbk  M  iM  ii^ 
try,  and  wrote  —  1 .  A  greftt  woflt  OB  the  liHi^ 
of  Persia  (UtpciKd)  with  tJie  ^mw  of  pviaf  bit 
countrymen  a  moro  accuinte  knowfedge  «i  tkl 
empire  than  they  poaseaaed,  arx!  tn  T^hM*  tl* 
errors  current  in  Greece,  wl  -r^a^o.  fti^ 

from  ignoronce  and  partly  fi  •iiat  iiiii| 

of  ihe  Greeks.  The  matextaifl  i^t  nm  bialifj,  m 
far  as  he  did  not  describe  erenta  of  whiJk  ht  lol 
been  an  eye- witness,  be  derived^  ofna^im  tl  1^ 
testimony  of  Diodoru*,  from  the  *"  * 
{Znp$4p<u  $a<TtXiKai}^  nr  the  of^dnl  biitocy 
Persian  empire,  which  waa 
with  a  hiw  of  the  country, 
of  Ctesiaa,  which,  like  thiil  v. 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  coiuiKleid  e(  tl 
three  hooks.  The  Ant  six  eoni 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  l4  tbs 
dnljon  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  I<rl4ii 
reason  that  Siiabo  (xiv.  p.656)spciJcaaCClaakA» 
ffif'fypja^  rd  'A<riTvp*iu^  tstu  <rd  ITiyiriid^  Tl* 
tii'Xt  seven  books  contained  the  hjaliMFj  «| 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xeraoo, 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  dowB  la  lie  livi 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  &. «.  to  tbe  rtm  &  c,  M 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  fonn  and  UyU  oTlbk  •■i 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  ita  Una  mmf  1* 
regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  aenocta  Car  tibt  y^f 
of  the  East.  (Dionys.  H«L  £h  Gmp.  TfvC  If; 
Demetr.  Phal.  De  Electa.  f|  212,  215,)  All  ' 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  m  iiie«(^ 
Photius  (CW*  72),  and  a  tttttBber  af 
which  are  pteaerved  in  Diodofuii 
tarch,  and  othert.  Of  the  fint 
coniained  llje  history  of  AaayrnJ 
abrid^ent  in  Photius,  and  oil  we  nnwrai 
part  is  contained  in  the  Mcoad  booc  «f  Di 
which  seems  to  be  taken  aliaoit  e&llrely  fr«a  0^ 
sios.  There  we  6od  that  the  ■fioomila  of  CfeMib 
especially  in  their  chronotegy,  dUfe  ttmi^ltth 
from  those  of  Bero«us,  who  likewlM  diftwiw 
information  from  eastern  •onrcicfk  Tboae  An^ 
poncies  can  only  b.^  explained  by  tibt  firtl^  Ait  Ai 
annals  used  by  the  two  hiatoriattt  wn  viiBlfB  ^ 
different  pkiees  and  luidef  diflovnt  iJiiiifiir- 
The  chrobidei  used  by  CteaUa  wvgv  wtillA  If 
ofEcial  persons,  and  thoM  u«ed  by  fiMoMs  w« 
the  work  of  priests  ;  both  t&eftlK«  «■!•  W^Om 
(Vom  a  diflVrent  point  of  iriew^  atid  iteilW  w  ^ 
haps  strictly  true  in  all  tto  de^illk    Tbt  fMl<' 
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work  which  contained  iTie  hiatory  of 
,  that  ht  frnm  the  nxih  book  to  the  ctid,  i» 
aoiQ^wlukt  Urtt*r  kijovrn  froiti  the  ^xtmcts  which 
Photin*  iMd«  from  it,  And  which  are  »tiU  extant, 
tiere  n^in  Cteiiaa  i^  frt^quentlj  at  variance  with 
other  Grrok  writers,  effpecially  with  Merodr*lu«. 
To  Meoiint  for  tbiB^  wc  muit  rt^member,  th;it  ho  h 
exprcsdjr  reported  to  have  written  hia  work  with 
the  inteDtlon  of  correcting  the  erroneoua  tiottona 
sbont  Periia  in  Greece;  and  if  this  was  Ihe  case, 
the  reader  mtukt  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
aecooDta  of  Cteaia*  dif!enng>  from  those  of  otherft^ 
It  ii  moreoTor  not  improbabie«  that  the  Pentan 
ehroniclea  wens  ai  partial  to  the  Penioat,  if  not 
more  Kv  aa  the  accounts  written  bj  Oieeks  were 
1o  the  Greeks.  These  considerationa  aafficiently 
acmint,  in  onr  opinioa«  for  the  differences  oxijting 
betfrecn  the  statementa  of  Cteaiaa  and  ^ythcr  writ^ 
;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  rt:'n£on  for  chaining 
as  tome  hare  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
hiatory.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  po«itiTe  evidence  for  such  a  ierioua  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Pertia  appear  to  have  con- 
taiiied  chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  fimiiily,  the 
aecnrreneet  at  the  court  and  the  acmglio,  the  In- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eonuchs,  and  the  inaur- 
rtcdons  of  satraps  to  make  themselvefl  indenendent 
af  tbe  great  monarch.  Snitios  (^  e.  tlafi^tiha) 
fMfiCiona,  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctecia^  probably  the  Periica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctenai  alio  collected 
his  materials  during  hin  stay  in  Persia,  wot — 2.  A 
iRatise  on  India  ('Ij^iini)  in  one  book,  of  which 
W9  likewise  possets  an  abndgmcut  in  Photiua, 
uid  a  groat  number  of  (ragmenta  preterved  in  other 
writen.  The  description  refers  ehiefly  to  the 
Dorth-wetteni  part  of  India,  and  la  prmcipally 
eonfiD^  to  a  description  of  the  mitnral  history,  the 
Modiice  of  the  soil,  and  the  animali  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  deacription  truth  if  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  vrith  ^bles,  and  it  seems  to  be 
Biainly  owing  to  thi»  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
^Kin  in  later  time*  aa  an  aothor  who  deserved  no 
c^^dit*  Hut  if  hU  account  of  India  ia  looked  upon 
ftom  a  proper  point  of  riew,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deterre  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Ctcsia»  him- 
ailf  never  Tinted  India,  and  his  warfc  waa  the  firat 
in  the  Greek  hmgnaga  that  waa  written  opon  that 
conntry :  be  could  do  notbiiig  more  than  lay  before 
hia  oonntrymen  that  which  was  known  or  lielieted 
dboat  India  among  the  Pereionik.  Hit  Indicamnst 
tberefore  be  regaided  as  a  picture  of  India*  such  aa 
if  waa  conoeived  by  the  Perbtani,  Many  things 
ID  hie  deacription  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
MM  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
diicoyeries  in  India  to  bo  fouaded  on  &cta. 

Ctettaa  also  wrote  tevanl  other  works,  of  which, 

boweter,  we  know  little  mom  than  their  titles: 

they  wtre-^^.  Utpi  'OpwK,  which  conaiated  of  at 

lf«at  two  books.    (Plut.  dt  Fitw.  21  ;  Stob.  fhmi. 

^UM^  ^  n«p<wAo»r  'Acrkt  (St«{>h.  By  a.  t.  r. 

^^^^Htoi  whidi  fa  peihi^  the  tame  aa  tbe  Of pnf- 

^^■tfwhkih  SlephaDiis  Byaantiaa(t.  v.  Kocr^i^) 

qil0l»e  the  thifd  book.     5.  TTtpl  Uorofiur  (Plut. 

dt  Ftmp,  19),  and  6.  n*pl  ruv  ttaret  rf^tf  'Atrial 

It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 

fv.  p*  652,  ed.  BasiL),    that   Ctesias  also 

I  BtfJkinis  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 

I  down  to  as. 

which  Photios  made  of   the 
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Perslca  and  Indica  of  Ctesiaa  were  printed  tepa* 
rali?ly  by  H.  Stephens  Paris,  I. 557  and  1594,  8tik, 
and  were  alao  added  to  bi§  edition  of  Ilerodotua, 
After  hia  lime  it  became  cunlomary  to  print  tlio 
rc'inains  of  Ctefiiaa  as  an  appendix  to  Herudtitut. 
The  6r&t  separate  edition  of  those  abridgmeuta^ 
together  with  the  fragmtnifl  preserved  in  other 
writem,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Giiuingen^  182,%  8to.^ 
with  criiiod  notes  and  a  Latin  translation,  A 
more  complete  editic^n,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesiaa,  ia  that  of  Biilir, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  <  Compare  Fabric.  JJU/, 
Gmee.  iu  p.  740,  &c ;  Retlig,  ^^lesaoe  Vnidii  Vitm 
earn  appmdice  tk  libra  6Vrjta«,  Hanov.  1 827,  Svn.j 
K.  L.  Blum,  Jlcrodol  nmd  Omsu^  Heidelh.  l^G^ 
Bto.J 

2.  Of  Ephesna,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (cU  Fluv,  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epie 
poeiQ,  Of /Knjtr,  Hisoge  is q^uit*3  unknown.  Wulcker 
(£1^  Efrim^  Cgd.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  aa  the  Muttens  ( which  he  regarda  at 
A  fictitious  name)  of  Epheius  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eiidocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perseii,  in  ten  booka. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjee tiire^  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  *aid.  L^^*  9") 

CTESI'BIUS  (KTTjdtfioj).  L  A  Greek  hiaCo- 
rian,  who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  Icnat  after  the  time  of  Dcmoatbenca« 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarrh  (Zfc-"n5),  that  Heonip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  ta  him  oa  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demos^thenca.  Accord* 
mg  to  ApoUodorua  (op.  Pklof/tm,  dt  Ltrngatv.  ^\ 
Cte«ibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104« 
and  according  to  Liician  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  agw 
of  124  ycam.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of « 
work,  rifpl  ♦^o^o^or,  idierTed  to  by  Pittlinh 
(  ViL  X  OrtiL  p.  844,  e.)  la  mMertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  natire  of  Chakia  and 
a  friend  of  Meitedemua.  According  to  Athenaeus, 
whn  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  tn  tlie 
reign  of  Antigonna,  king  of  Macedonia.  (A then.  L 
p.  15,  U.p,  lt;2,)  [Ij,^,] 

CTESFBIUS  (K-nialem)^  eelebiated  for  hta 
mechanical  inventions,  woi  bom  al  Alexaiiriria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B.  c  250,  in  tbe  reigna 
of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  and  Energetea,  though 
Athetiiaous  {W,  p.  174)  huy*^  that  he  f!i)uri«hed  in 
the  time  of  the  second  EncTgvtei.  His  father  was 
a  barber,  but  hia  own  toslc  led  hira  to  devote  him- 
aelf  to  mecbanicft.  He  is  said  to  have  inveiif*>d  a 
clepaydra  or  water- cicick,  a  hydmulic  orgau  (vSpap- 
Atj)  and  other  machines  and  to  have  been  the  fir\t 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruviua  (lib.  vii.  praef.)  men- 
tions him  aa  an  author,  bat  none  of  hia  works  ro* 
main.  He  was  Uie  teacher,  and  haa  been  ntfipQeed 
to  have  bc«n  the  fa  then  of  Hero  Alcxandrtnita,  whose 
treatiae  called  ^thonoijucd.  has  aleo  eometimes  bc<'n 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitniv.  \%»9,m,  12  ;  Plin.  /A. 
M  vii.  a?;  Athcn.  it.  p.  174,  xL  p^  4S7  j  Phiio 
Bvsant.  op,  I'e/.  MulA^  pp.  5ti,  67,  72  \  Fabrict 
BilL  Cimte,  voL  il  p.  5&1.)  I W.  F.  P.) 

CTE'SICLES  (KTij<rijtAiit),  tbe  author  of  » 
chronological  work  {xfi^¥ittd  or  xp^(»)t  of  which 
two  frngtnents  are  pre«enred  in  Atheaaeas  (ti.  p» 
272,  X,  p.  445.)  tL.S.3 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beutiful  atatu* 
at  Samoa,  about  which  a  similar  itory  ta  told  hy 
AUtcnociis  (xiii.  p^  606,  a.)  aa  that  respeetbf  lb« 
injury  austained  by  the  Cuidian  Venua  of  Prax^ 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  p&inter  celebnled  for  tiff 
pictum.  iv-prrMriitme  the  conquest  of  Oecbalia  and 
the  ftorr  of  I^Aodazuia.  (Piin.  //.A',  xxzt.  4(1. 
§  .^'3.)  He  vas  the  master  of  Amiphiliu  (Plib. 
XXZT.  2t7).  a  contempftranr  of  Apellea.    [L.  U.] 

CTESILAU.S.     ICremlai-s.] 

CTE^I'LOCHUS.  a  painter,  the  pnpil  and  per- 
liap»  brother  of  Apelles  known  br  a  ladiein* 
p;c:L^  reprewDting  the  binh  of  Ifaochna.  (Piix*. 
xxxT.  40.  §  3:J;  Suid.  $.  r.  'AvfAA^f.J  [L.  U.j 

CTh'^IPJiON  (KTi7ytfir).  1.  A  aon  of 
Le-:»ith*ne»  of  Anapjjjvitufc.  wai  aecoaed  Inr  Aeir 
cfcinrf  for  harinz  propoied  the  d«crti«.  that  I»t- 
iD'^iheDei   t^toald  be  honoured  with  ibe  cnwii. 

[AxV.H:N£C;   DufOI-THENEK.] 

2.  As  .\:h^riai.,  vbo  iras  Mvt  in  b.  c  54C  ■• 
aslawMor  lo  king  Philip  of  Maoedooia,  wiit  iht 
Tie »  of  neoTrrfa?  the  ranwiB  vhkfa  PhprnoL  of 
Jiti&nisiift  ^^d  bwrzi  Dbli2«4  te  per  durmc  um: 
iruttr  t-f  the  Oirmpiaa  game*  to  pirate*  who'va* 
is  tit  par  of  PiiJp.  iju  Lift  rrtam  from  Mast- 
ci-ziik.  Ct«.:;-bo5i  c-.c-tna*^  the  report  m-Lici  hm: 
bwr  :'rr.arit  vj  AUtnt  br  Eub-jia'j  ambaMiOusK 
tix:  ]'i-.;  vat  iiiclined  to  znake  peaoe  witi  titt 
A::.*-!.!;.:.*.  Af«T  iLIb,  Cte^ipS'in  »-afr  wie  cf  iht 
1*^  a=.raLM&d^rt  -ul-^  trw!*^  ▼.-fii  PLLiip  abinn 
p«»c*.  ( I»e3-  aV  fjZ*.  Z/>t7-  pj..  2;  4.  37  J ;  AnnnL. 
oj  />.;*.  C4  />i.  /*»/-.  p.  3:>.  ;  Aefctiiix-  dc  /"iti. 
//;-.  ti.  4.  li.  ];  ;  lJhnr«cra:.  ».  r.  Kn^ionri. 

i.  7 "^t  fc-iL-r  of  i  m ■  ri  ot  iVje'^ib.  iif  -wijiL 
Plj:UJM  /"^rjj.,  J/uk-  I'jy  cb'.-T«  lb*  tr_:rt  ':io:ie.. 
"IViti:^;   :.t  :*  t-,*   ^lz:;,*   u  tit  (.t^>!:p!"'t  vli 

i*  i:ij:'.r^- . 

4-  Ai  .'.'/'^-la:!  jio^^  w>'j  trr.u  a  petrJim: 
kiLi  of  r.L.n«2..  fc-.-rigf  caTi'-:  i:t«/.^;ite.  uiC  hfonf  u 
i.LTr  jT.-i  ^:  -.,*  ,,-,.j^  yi  .^t  .^:::-.  t:  P'Tiriiitui. 
(Ai**r»  XT. 


ijit  dmniruK.  "*•  ^m.  ^u^  '  ^  .  h- 
tBLCi.  inMBic  s  211-  nsaa  c  2»  fr-n  ' 
VBL  UK  K  «nia-  szB-  k  aaerac^  ^  *=: 
tut  liiierrr  a.  sa-  rnn-tiwr.  r  sm  aa  z  i. . 

7t    CIM-V    nif    gl.    ..Ilitt     %      ?      TSiZB*.     »    !». 

na  tnuBisxB.  OBI  mwLML.  =a  i>.:sa  r  : 
ilwsrc.  ilk?  a  "nuiif  .aaig.  au^  sl  i 
ouenirv.  m    ta*   hob:   c 


t  v;     s  :  i  :■?  1; .  ri*.  .*-t.  ! •.«:  •  r.- 
c.  r '  r  •  T  A  t :  •»  ^i.-.*. .;«    '  A  v,. 

-  A  k-.-r.  '/  ?>_v: •...•**« 

ciw-Lrri.     Hv:-   O-'.   7  7.   : 


:P?1-.S    'K-T^.rrvj,. 
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'•?^'-">   u   I.   h-.rz.'jiiM^   -.if  Z-'_i  l:  ri  ;i«- 

K*-=.r*.      A-:*»^    r_    z.  >,''  :   ?L:.t  -  J.,  t  1  rrzu.   IL-  iii-  ;.        *-^  Mi^ 

C'.:>;.f  T«:nn  l-*.  at  l  tir.'>-:  niiSit.       •{■■•n-  •.*...  j£3>^j}'J>.  i.     .**■  . 

x^.  - . ;.  "     'f  !  —  ?^  y  -    ^    -  n-rm:*-  ."  - x^ 

-TL^V^Lfi    Il-Tirt  •.'.«  „  t  '••»-£,'..'::';.    auj:*^'!  :m-!«^  l  :.  ■"•!-.  li-  tyk*  c  wtz. 

•an-*   t.-.  irr  v  Li-j:  ■.•i:i-r  v-r.vn  r-.i.'.t   •.:'  ■.;.:'>  piiru*  u    ■•nsa::    :.^  Tfal.       in  «■  i 

i  r -j-^ -■.:■: -iL-.t    J-*** -.it  »:i  vrv:  ■:«:•-:  ti*-* —  iru  uni*'  n-  zjo^'  &  loa 

t:      V :.»    :••  sr    :■;    •.     L:'t    :aii  *.init    j. -•    J.f.*^*  i-jiarL    i^-    lr?iiMii»   ii 

T  -•   !  r:-  i-j..  —   -  .  -*-''■  ■    "«^  *«  aiKnww-  iUnr^i^  i» 

'    ;  ■-        '"^^T  •*'  ■_     L'i    ?.**Iil'  i'A-  -: -w  nin    uSt.'nnr  arr   ii  iiiubh      ■  •. 

■.-.-•   i-      .   t:     V  ■ -■   V  .-. .  :>:,..:  ;.,  -.;,.  ^i-.r.}-:.  ut   .-'O-un.  hrm.  u  sk  /a^.  x 

■:  -^  ■..:  ■»    •-::.;    ::    .  -  .•     zu.  "^  lii.   ii  J"*    :.  i.  lu  jif.  tiL.  IIl, 
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CURIATIUS. 

iibmit  B.  c.  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cic«ro*s 
arc  iiddr(>»rd  (aJ  Fam,  xuL  41,  42),  wa« 

Ar  one  of  the  Tcr^^ntii, 

"lA^NUS,  VENTrOIUa     [Felix,  An- 

CUNCTATOR,  a  wmiime  given  to  Q,  Fiibtu» 
^t  aHo  fought  iigninBt  Hannibd* 

»   was,   like    Amor  nnd   Vohiptaii,  a 
^  of  llie  Greek  Eroft,  whose  worship  waji 
to  Hofnfl  from  On*eci?.     (Cic*  ap.  IjctctuuL 
1 20.  14  ;  FUitit,  CttTfL  L  I,  3;  get  Eros.)  [L.S.J 
C.  ClTpirNNlUS.      1.   A  person   to  whom 

I  WTflte  a  letter  in  B.  c.  44,  etitrexiting  hirn  to 
^tet«4t  himi^lf  in  the  aflitini  of  the  inhabitants  of 
liiikmtuni,  nud  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
\nch  had  exittcd  between  the  father  of  Cupicn- 

Bttft  and  Cicero  himBcIl  (Cic.  ad  A(L  xvi.  Uj\  d.) 
2.  The  Cupienniuf  attacked  by  Horace  {Sat.  i* 
3<»)  on  iiccoiLiit  of  hij  adulterous  intcrcourRe 
Hth  Roman  matronf,  is  tiud  by  the  Scholijist  on 
Honee  to  hare  been  C  Cupicntiiuft  Libo  of  Cuma, 
I  friend  of  Anguitu*. 

^  There  are  »nme  coi«»  extant  bearing  the  nanies 

■  .  Cupienniui   and   C.  Cupienniui ;   but  who 

persoui  were,   la   not  known.    (EckheL  v. 

CUR  A*  the  penonificfltion  of  Care,  respecting 
'  connexion  with  man  an  ingenioDB  allegorical 
i»  related  by  Hvginua.  iFah,  220.)  [L.  S.] 
CURE'TES.     [Zkvk\ 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  in  mentioned  fnr  the 
*t  tunc  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cr'ntiiry 
,  when  it  wa»  rendered  iltuAtrious  by  M*.  Cu- 
Deiitattit«    [ Die N-r ATI'S.]     llils  is  the  only 
«n  which  occurs  in  the  gent  i  for  the  other 
mcmbenft  of  it,  see  Crmrs.  [L,  S.J 

CURIATIA  GENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  i»  attest^^-d  by  Liry  (j. 
30,  comp.  Diony*.  iii,  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Coriatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gcntes,  which, 
alter  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rouse,  and  there  received  among  the  Putrff.    This 

II  is  not  contmdjct'  d  by  the  fact  that  in  B.C. 
id  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
'if  the  people  and  consequently  plebciuua, 

-  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 

'   -"  f-*,  by  the  &upfK}silion  that  the  plelxtian 

'    the  de»ceiHlants  of  freedmen  of  the 

'  riatii,  or  that  Bome  membera  of  the 

I  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeiana.  The 

^r  origin  of  the  CuriattJ  it  al*tj  stated  in  the 

-  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 

Hostiliui  fought  with   the   three  Roman 

I  the  Itonitii,,  nnd  were  conquered  by  the 

J  and  hmtery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  thougli 

^writers  descrlM   the  Curiatii  as  Romans 

the  Horatii  as   Albans.     (Ljy.  i.  24,  4tc  ; 

.  iil  II,  &c;  Hut.  PamiL  Gr.tU  Rom,  16; 

.  3 ;  Aurel.  VicL  dc  ^Ir,  HL  4  ;  Zonar.  vii. 

lebuhr,  //mI.  of  Homit^  L  p    S4ft  j    com  p. 

1t'^)  No  menilK'rt  of  the  patrician  Curiatk 

}  far  as  cmr  roeordu  go,  ttma  to  any  eminence 

,  and  tberc^re  but  few  who^  name«  have 

I  to  III.    The  mAy  cognomen  of  the  gens 

►  of  the  republic  is  FlsTUs.     Vqt  the 

~    mentioned  witboai  a  cognomen, 

[L.  S.J 

1.  P.  CcRiA-ntfis  tribune  of 

to  I.     The   colh'ge  of  tribunes 

ltd  titider  groat  unpopularity,  as 

r  Uufm  hail  beoD  sppomted  by  too  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  int^ucnce  of  tho  patricians* 
P.  Cnrtatius  and  two  of  his  coUengnej,  M.  Metilini 
and  M.  Minn  tins,  endeatouri'd  to  counteract  tho 
unpopukrity  mid  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
agalzut  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Sergius  and  Virginiui,  two  nvilitur}'  tribunes  of  tha 
year  prevlotia^  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au* 
thors  of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cauew  of  the  peo- 
ple** flufff  ringu.  Both  the  nccu*ed  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  tho  tribunes  of  the  p«opla 
soon  after  braiight  forward  an  n^miHtui  law,  asid 
prerenied  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armiefi  being  levied  from  the  picbeiaiii,  (Liv*  v» 
II,  12.) 

2.  C.  CtrRiATRTs,  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c» 
138,  is  chaiaeterised  by  Cicero  {de  L*^.  iiL  9)  aa 
a  homo  imfimut.  He  caused  tlic  consuls  of  the 
year,  P,  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasira  (whom  be  mck- 
nmned  Sempio)  nnd  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  priM3M  for  the  severity  with  which  tJiey  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre* 
gard  to  the  privilege  of  the  tribimea  to  exempt 
eerlain  penons  from  military  service.  (Li v.  E^it. 
65  I  VaL  Max.  iiL  7.  f  3.) ' 

There  are  extant  aevenil  coins,  on  which  wa 
read  C.  Cur.  Trioil  or  C.  Cl^r.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  mx\  of  his  ;  but  it 
is  just  OS  probable  that  they  belonged  to  tome 
liatrician  C.  CnriatiuA,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  v.  p»  199,  ^c) 
One  C,  Scaevius  Curialiiis,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip* 
tion  in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipiiim  of  Veil.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIUS  MATERNUS.   [M^itkhnvr] 

CU'RiO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Soribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  ScRiBONius  Cmio,  WIS  appointed  nirio 
maxitnus  in  a  c  174,  in  the  place  oif  C^  Mamilitis 
Vitulus,  who  hnd  been  carried  off  by  the  phigiie* 
(Uv.  tli.  26.) 

2.  C.  ScRiBOMUB  CuBio,  pHketor  in  b.  c.  121, 
tho  year  of  C,  Gmechus*s  death,  was  one  of  tbo 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  omtions  for  Ser.  Fulvins,  who 
wa<9  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  fiir  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations;  but  he  addisthat  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  obUviun.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caetar  Stnib«, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  ol  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centum viri  for 
the  brothers  Cosaus.  (CIc.  Brut,  S2,  dt  InvmU  u 
4S,  </e  Orat.  IL  23,  33 ;  SchoL  Dob.  in  Jf^m. 
OraL  m  Clod,  ri  Curion. ;  Pseud .-Cic.  ad  i/ffram* 
iL20;  PUn. //.  MviL4l.) 

S.  C*  ScRrnoM0s  Cunios  a  son  of  the  former* 
In  II.C,  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L,  Appu- 
leius  Satuminns  was  murdered,  Cimo  waa  with 
the  consuls.  In  ulc  90,  the  year  in  which  thio 
Manic  war  bmke  out.  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  array  of 
Sulla  during  his  vmt  in  Greece  against  Archelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  wns  taken.  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Arisiion  in  the  acropolis.  In  tk  c,  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  praetorship,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  conrul  together  with  Cn«  Oetavlui.  After 
the  expirntJon  of  tho  consuUhip,  be  obtained  Ml^ 
cedonia  as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
throe  yenn  in  the  north  of  hit  protiim  i 
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the  Dardnniona  and  Moctuin*  with  great  sncceu. 
He  wai  the  first  Roman  general  who  adranccd  in 
thoie  ivgiont  a^  &r  as  the  hver  Danube,  and  on 
hiB  return  to  Rome  iu  71*  he  cclehrated  a  tntimpfa 
over  tho  Dardftnbjis.  Curio  appears  to  have  heiK^ 
forth  remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  public  &f!air».  He  acted  ai  an  opponent 
of  Jtilint  Caesar,  and  waa  con  nee  led  in  intimate 
friend »hip  with  Cicero.  When  the  punbhiEieiit  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspimtora  was  diacuued  in  the 
■ennta,  Curio  aLra  spoke,  and  af(«rwardi  exprcMed 
his  ftatiffuction  with  Ciceroni  mcaiures.  In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clod  ins,  for  having  violated  the  tacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curiei  apokc  in  favour  cif  Clodius, 
ffobablj  out  of  enmity  towardi  Caeiar ;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occaaion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curici 
most  vehementlj  in  a  »|)cech  of  which  conftidemblt} 
fnigments  are  >tiU  ejctuiiu  Thi»  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
peraonu]  frimdAblp^  for  Cieero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  ocouions ;  he  sayt,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
Always  oppcwed  to  bad  dtiiens.  In  s.  c.  57  Curio 
was  appointed  pontjfei  maximus;  be  died  fouir 
years  latt'r,  u.  c.  53.  Like  hb  father  and  bis  son, 
Curjo  Qc^^uircd  in  his  time  come  reputation  as  an 
oratnr,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  lie  fipake  on 
yarioui  occasions ;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  ho  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
hia  diction ;  but  hia  mind  >vas  oltogvther  unculti- 
vated ;  he  was  i^ijiiorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  bIuw  in  thinking  ajid  iuveutr 
ing,  very  awkward  in  hts  gesticulation,  and  with* 
out  any  power  of  memory.  With  such  deliciencifi 
he  coidd  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
hia  audience;  and  on  one  iKcaaion^  prol>ably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  oddres^in^  the  pco- 

iJe,  he  wn%  gimiually  d{  si^rtcd  by  all  his  hearan. 
^is  orotiun*  vrete  pubiithed,  and  he  al*o  wrote 
a  work  again »t  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  w'hich  his  son«  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  wa«  on^  of 
the  iuterlocutorft,  and  which  had  the  same  defi- 
cieuciefi  as  his  orations.  (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli'i  Onom.  ThIL  ii.  p.  625,  &c. ;  comp.  Pint 
SuiL  14;  Appian,  Mithrid,  60;  Eutrop.  vi.  2; 
Orus.  iv.  23;  Suet.  Caes.  9,  49,  52  ;  Dion  Caas. 
xxrviii,  16  ;  Val.  Mai.  if.  U.  §  .5  j  PlitL  H,  N. 
fii.  12 ;  Solin.  i.  6  j  Quiutil  vi,  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  ScaiDONius  Curio,  tlie  sou  of  the  former, 
and,  Uke  his  father,  a  friend  uf  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  ho  left 
uncultivated  from  cartlea&ness  and  want  of  indos- 
tiy.  Cicero  knew  him  from  hta  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  ^at  talents  into  a 
proper  choiiuel^  to  luppreM  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  uf  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  de&in^  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
ftignte  cbamcter.  He  wa%  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
aft<*rwurd»  bcc;iine  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  wa»  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  cunncxions 
and  seveml  other  outward  eircunistance^,  he  be- 
longed to  the  lULTty  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  wan  fuvourubly  di^^pscd  towards  Caesar. 
^hafing  been  qna^«t*>r  m  A«ia,  where  he  had 
t  th«s  dutit'B  {if  liit»  t.ff)e<.'  in  n  pmiteworthy 
suttl  fur  Jiiid  olii,ijn».Nl  ihe  tnbune)»hi|i 
liCul  )  tuf  11,  c.  jO.     f  urio,  %vho  was  a* 
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reckleai  in  eqaaoderiflf  mmMfwm  ha  was  i 

sn  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  tuaa  coBtncM  as» 
mous  debt«s  and  he  saw  no  vay  ol  ge^^f  «£  d 
his  difficulties  except  by  aa  utter  confWaioa  «f  ik 
aflairs  of  the  republic*  It  waa  hdieted  Ihrt  hi 
would  direet  his  power  and  hiiiianet 
against  Caesar,  and  at  fiitt  he  did  aa  ;  hat  < 
who  waa  aaxkiu  to  gaia  otcr  sont  of  iha  \ 
tia]  mon  of  the  city,  paid  all  CtoioV  dchts  ■  wm- 
dition  of  hit  abandoning  IIm  PMifdn  fi 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  nMMOMM;  VhI  Q 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  pmtm  at  floet  I*  I 
hi«  bock  upon  his  foxmei'  frietida.  AM  te  It 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar;  \rf 
aatunwd  an  appeaiaooe  of  anUiality  i  and  i 
to  bring  about  a  roptore  hetween  hiaaadf  i 
Ponipeian  party,  he  brooght  fowafd 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  cameiL, 
would  afford  him  a  specious  preteJCl  Isr  i 
his  frienda,  ^V'ben  it  waa  demanded 
should  biy  down  his  imperiiim 
Home,  Curio  proposed  that  Poi&pey  i 
lamc  This  demand  itaelf  waa  aa  ku  m  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  ' 


thadddeiht 


pey  shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  lBflhli|d 
was  &ir,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  fcality  ha  te 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.  Cttlio  ttvil«i 
now  openly  attacked  Pompej',  and  diiwrihed  kimm  j 
a  person  wanting  to  let  huoaeif  up  aa  tjnalj^^ 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appcaianct  of  as 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Cmemr  aad  I 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  thsjr 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememswa 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them*  T%MW^ 
cited  Pompey  V  indignation  so  much,  that  he  aid* 
drew  to  a  suburban  villa.  Curio,  hoin!fit,aaBli> 
nued  to  act  his  part  in  the  aenair;  aad  it  mm 
decreed  that  Pompcy  and  Ciasar  shcn 
mm  one  of  their  legioiis,  whicli  w«re  la  ht 
Syria.  Pom  pey  canningly  afaded  abeyi 
command  by  demanding  back  from  Cttmi  aj 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  B,  c  59 ;  ai  ~  ' 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  whi€h« 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  tip 
quarters  at  Capua, 

Soon  after,  the  eonsal  Oaadiia  MtmBm  $^ 
posed  to  the  senate  the  qae«tiois«  wht^har  af» 
cessor  of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out*  and  viftfcs 
Pompoy  was  to  be  deprived  of  hie  iaiyeiiaa? 
The  senate  eoDscnted  to  the  former,  b«t  iiuiimI  If 
do  the  latter.  Curio  reneated  kas  tarmm  ^nfmif 
that  both  the  pioconsius  ihoahi  laj  deva  thdr 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vsiai  a  k^ 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Cisia.  Oaadoi 
Marcelhu,  who  had  always  pt«inidad  ta  hf  l 
champion  of  the  seiuite,  now  it^used  ohodkaei  Ii 
lis  decree ;  and  as  there  wae  a  ropofl  thai  Gv^ 
was  advancing  with  hii  anay  lowvdi  Btrnt^  b 
proposed  that  the  two  legum*  atalieqed  at  Gm 
should  be  got  ready  at  unce  to  ttutfch  agataA  Cat 
sar.  Curio,  however,  denied  Utv  truth  of  tks  i^ 
port,  and  prevented  th«  consult 
obeyed.      CIniiiiiub  Mijrtellus  aod   hja  _ 

Ser"  Sulpiti'     !'  **     -<^hR  outoClhedcyli 

Pompey,  a  i  upeo  hhn  teaaW 

take  thee  ttvotti  in  Italy,  »< 

save  the  rfpublic.     Cufio  now  ootud 

at  he  couM  nnt  i|nft  the  city  in  the 

tribui  ttddrteaed  the 

call*'  auiad  «C  ife  oanaab  asi  IS 

p;ni.i,  .  -M-i  ,,  .  ■  .^ .V  an  army*     Out  h"  *«*  i»^ 
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Uk     Amid  tliBM  ditpntet  the  y«Ar  d 

rtntnmethip  wm  coming  to  iU  cloae,  and  m 

Iw  hud  good  f«(i&oQ  to  fear  for  hit  onm  safety ,  he 
wtu  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Car«u%  who  wu  at  Ravcnmi  and  consulted  him  at 
to  what  wti  to  he  done.  Curio  urged  I  he  nece»* 
sit  J  of  immediately  collecting  bis  troops  and  march* 
ing  Ihem  uuntl  Rotne,  Cae«ar»  howerer,  wai 
atUl  indiiiea  to  settle  the  qQefttion  in  a  peaceful 
maimer,  and  despatched  Curio  with  &  meteige  to 
tiM  aenate.  But  whini  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  wii 
Metmitly  appointed  Caesar^B  ftiiccesftor,  and  when 
new  tribune*?,  Antony  and  Q.  Caafciua,  who 
\  in  C'ariD*B  footttepa,  were  commauded  by 
eofiftuli  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
«ir  livei  were  threatened  by  the  ptirtisans  of 
npcy,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
f  night  folbwing,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  ita^ea^ 
He  and  his  army  received  ihem  at  men  per 
liled,  and  treated  as  etiemitrs  for  their  leal  in 
_  balding  the  freedom  of  the  wpublic. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
■▼aided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
in Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  ibem  to 
tr»  who  r^wardt'd  him  with  tlie  profince  of 
BmJy  And  the  title  el  pri^praetor,  b,  a  49.  Curio 
wii  iiMceasful  in  cnishing  the  party  of  Porapey  in 
Sid)y«  and  coRii>elU'd  Cuto  to  quit  tbe  islandl  Af- 
ter baring  effixted  this,  he  crosted  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  ond  the  Ponipeian  general, 
R  Atttiie  Varus,  Curio  was  at  hrst  iucce«sful, 
but  deeerlion  gradually  bccnmo  general  in  his 
■rmy,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legionst  and 
vben  he  began  to  lay  tiegc  to  Utica,  be  waa  at- 
ticked  by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  enmiing  battle. 
Mil  croopi  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
KMietm*  and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
M^o  '^    -'■'       \fricu  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 

■    '  Mts  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  outin 

iniirufDeiit*  in  kindling  the  citII  war  between 
CMoax  and  Pompey.  lie  was  a  bold  man  and 
pnrfligjftte  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  a«  un^rupohiuily  ns  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  wert*  ample  enough  to  atitibfy  his 
drmandt.  JHLs  want  of  modetty  knew  q&  bounds, 
and  lie  U  a  bir  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profii- 
gale  Roman  of  that  time.  Hut  he  was  nevor- 
llielen  a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  ais 
HP  orator.  This  Cicero  law  and  appreciated,  and 
Hb  neier  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
^Bem  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.     This  cix^ 


J  and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  entei^ 
L  for  Curious  father,  are  tlie  only  Uiings  that 
cut  Aiceonnt  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
Mid  this  b  one  of  the  many  inttanoet  of  Cicero'^i 
hie  character.  The  firet  seven  letten  of  the 
I  book  of  Cicero's  **  Kpirtoloe  ad  Familiares" 
addressed  to  him.  (Urelli,  Omom.  7^.  ii.  p. 
,  Ac.;  comp.  Cae*.  U.  C  il  23,  &c.;  VclL  Pal. 
«,  55;  Appian,  B,C.  ii.  23,  &lc.  ;  SneL  Cbe#. 
,  SC,  iU  Oar,  Rk*i.  \ ;  Tacit,  de  Qar.  Orai.  87  i 
,  iCjf^  1051,  no  I  Plul,  tW^  25),  &c„  Ftmp, 
Dim  Casa.  xl  eO.  &c, ;  Quintil  vi.  8.  §  76  j 
.  Bob.  in  Arffum.  ad  dc  Orai,  in  Ctwi.  si 

^CLIRITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 

filed  from  the  iSabine  word  curi*^  a  lance  or 

I  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 

1  of  tlie  imperiiim  and  mancipium,  and 

;;ly  designate  Jtino  as  the  ruling 


fddett.  (Ov,  F(isi\  ii  477,  vi,  45);  Macrob,  Sai, 
9*\  HartiKig  (Z/«r  RfOg^dtr  i{6nu  ii.  p,  TZ)  Audi 
in  the  sunmme  Curitis  an  alluiion  to  a  nuu'riage 
cer<!mony,  in  which  some  of  ihe  bride^i  hair  waa 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  oif  with  the 
curved  (wint  of  a  swoid.  (Plut.  i^itaed.  Ram.  87 ; 
Ov,  i^ttjrf.  ii.  SbO.)  [L.S.] 

CirHlUS,  1,  M\  CuRius,  probably  a  graiid- 
ton  of  M\  Cunus  Dtmt&ttit,  waa  tribune  of  the 

r»le  in  a.  c  199*  He  and  one  of  his  colleaguea, 
Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Qulnctius  Flomiuinus,  who 
offered  himself  oa  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,, 
without  having  held  any  of  tlie  intermediate  of^ 
iiees  between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul  i  but  the 
tribujiee  yielded  to  the  withes  of  the  letuile.  (Llr* 
ixxii.  7.) 

2.  M\  Conivs  »•  known  only  through  a  law- 
lult  which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,,  shortly  licfore  a  c.  01.  A  Honuko 
dtixen,  wiio  was  outici  gating  his  wife^s  conline- 
nient,  mode  a  wiU  to  thi»  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  scrn  and  die  before  the  ago  of  maturity, 
M*.  CuriuB  bhould  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  hit  wife  did  not  giTV 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Copontns,  who  was  the  n«3rt  ol 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  turned  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left,  Q,  Muciui  Scaerota 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Liciniiit  Craasua  spoke  for  Curius.  CroAsus  tuo- 
ceeded  in  giiining  the  inheritance  for  his  client. 
ThiB  trial  {Vnriana  mitMi),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  ofteti  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (ZXs  OraL  i.  39,  56,  57»  ii.  C,  32,  54, 
Brut,  39,  52,  53»  73^  8B,  pm  Camn.  18,  Tcpk^ 
10.) 

3.  M\  CuniuB  (ii  in  tome  editiani  colled  M*. 
Curtiuft),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relatioa  (amimk 
hrinw)  of  C.  C4ieliua  Caldos.  He  wu  qoaeater 
urbauu«  in  fu  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodins.  At 
a  ftomewhal  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  tetter  of 
Cicero>  addressed  to  him  (o^  FanL.  »iL  49)  ■ 
goyemor  of  a  Roman  promce  with  the  tide  of 
proconsul,  but  it  ii  not  known  of  what  province  h0 
bad  the  Bdministration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  am<mg  the  ad  Fiimiliartt 
which  is  addreteed  to  him.  In  the  dedamottoa 
Poti  Reditum  m  Smatv  (8)  Cicero  ttatea,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius't  fiither,  whereat  tt  ti 
a  well-known  hct,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaettor 
to  SeJL  Peducaeu^  This  contradiction  ia  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Corioi  was  the 
adoptive  sou  of  Peducacus.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iL  19, 
ml  QiiiirU,  Frai.  i  4,  pro  Ftaee,  13^) 

4.  M\  CoRioa,  one  of  the  m^it  intimate  fitienda 
of  Cicero,  who  had  knoim  him  Irom  hie  childhoodt 
and  describes  him  oa  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  tervv  his  friends,  and  ai  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  {urbaneUu).  He  lived  for 
•evenl  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopoor 
nesus.  At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero^s  frecdman, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  u.  c.  50  and  lubtequmtly,  Ciiritu 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  B.  t:,  i6,  Cicero  lecvniH 
mended  Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpiciut,  who  waa  then 
governor  of  Achoid,  and  also  to  Auctut,  his  sueoet- 
sor.  The  intimiu^  between  Curius  and  Atticua 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius  \  and  the  hitter  it  loid  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  whicli  Attion  and  Cicero  wcvs  to  be  tke  han 
of  his  propertj,  Cicero  icceiTiog  one-fearth,  and 
Atticos  the  rest.  Amons  GceTo*s  ktten  to  hit 
friends  there  are  three  addraaed  to  Cmias  (tii. 
23-26),  and  one  (til  29)  is  addzeased  by  Curioa 
to  Cicero.  (Cic  oiLFam.  niL  S»  6;  xiii.  7, 17,  50, 
XTL  4,  5,  9,  11,  odAtt  vi  2. 1,  avi  3.) 

5.  M*.  CcRics,  a  man  ootorwas  aa  a  gamblec, 
who,  howerer,  was  notvithstandinf  thia  appointed 
jodez  bj  Antonj  in  jl  c.  44.  (Ck.  PkiL  t.  6, 
TiiL  9.) 

6.  C.  Cnurs,  a  brotbcHn-lav  cf  C.  Rabirins 
(the  mnrderer  of  Satnminas),  and  hiha  ti  the 
C.  Rabirins  Postnmns,  vho  was  adopted  bj  C. 
Babirios.  He  was  a  man  of  eqnestrian  rank,  and 
is  caUed  prmeep$  ordmtt  equeatris.  He  was  the 
largest  £uiner  of  the  puUic  rerenne,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  bj  his  imdertakingt,  which  he  spent 
in  sach  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
■hewing  his  kindness  and  benerolenoe.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character^  he  was  oooe  accosed 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  pablic  money,  and 
with  haying  destroyed  a  document  by  fire;  bat 
he  was  most  honoarably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
RaUr,  perd.  3,  pn>  Rabir.  PotL  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  CuRius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  oooe 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  &  c 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  be  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  eren 
^ected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati* 
line,  and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  h^ 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulria,  through 
whom  it  beoame  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
ipay  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  y.  137),  vho  was  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ah^nobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  de  PeiiL  Cons,  3,  m  Toff.  Cand.  p.  426, 
and  Ascon.  in  Tog,  Cand,  p.  95,  cd.  Orelli ;  Cic 
ad  AH,  i.  1;  Sallust,  Co/i/.  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
B,  a  ii.  8,)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATJA'NUS.     [Fortu- 

!flTUNU&] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Caesar^s  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompcy's  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibius 
Curius.  (Caes.  D,  C.  L  24 ;  Cic  odAtL  u.  20,  ix. 
6;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.] 

CUUOPALATES.     [Codinus.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  Ii.  Papirius  Cursor,  censor  in  &  c.  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  D.  c.  387 
and  3«5.  (Liv.  vl  5,  11,  ix.  34.) 

2.  Sp.  Papiriuh  Cursor,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  b.  c  380.  (Liv.  vi  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirh's  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
iiot  occur  in  hi«tory  till  the  time  when  he  was 
made  rangistcr  cquitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  in  b.  c.  340.  In  n.  c.  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poctelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  ho  obtained  the  same  ofRcc  a  second 
time  in  b.  c.  326,  the  ^r^ir  in  which  the  second 
Samnite  war  brok«  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
y^M  appointee'  sonduct  the  war  in  {>1ace 
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of  the  coninl  L.  Gaanllna,  wko 
serioasly  ilU  Cnraor  and  kia  m 
Q.  FabinSy  afterwaida  ■wiwiwd 
^e  moat  diatingwiahfd  fenenls  sf  dt  m 
Shortly  after  Pfe{nriua  b^  taken  tke  fidd^sMi 
aa  to  the  Talidity  of  the  uipkea  ke  kii  a^  b- 
fore  marphing  against  the  cacny,  sbtigiii  Una 
retnm  to  Rome  and  take  tkcat  agna.  Q.  Faka 
was  left  behind  to  supply  hia  pbea,  ktt  aid  ib 
ezpieaa  command  to  aroid  every  tappmai  vq 
the  enemy  during  the  dictatorls  akaeast.  kt 
Fabina  allowed  hunaelf  to  be  diawa  iitaskB 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  jlaea  called  UoHi 
or  ImbriTiimiv  and  he  gained  a  ofBal  licMj  wm 
the  enemy.  PapiriuawaafearfaPy  i  ffis|inli<rtdB 
want  of  military  diadfJine,  and  hiirwiil  lid  a 
the  army  to  puniah  the  offender.  He  «■  |» 
vented,  howcTer,  from  canyiag  his  iatcatia  wm 
effect  by  the  aoldiera,  who  aympalhiaed  viih  Fb 
bins,  and  threatened  the  dilator  with  a  mtaif, 
Fabias  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  when  bah  tb 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  oa  his  \AdL 
Papirina  was  thua  obliged  to  pardon,  thoefik  liih- 
oat  foigiying  him,  and  ictnmed  to  the  any.  Bi 
waa  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  aa  a  tjnat,  wi 
in  consequence  of  Uiia  diqpoaition  of  his  BBT,b 
waa  defeated  in  the  first  battle  hefoo^t^iiS 
the  enemy.  But,  afier  baring  condesccaM  a 
regain  the  good- will  of  the  aoldiera  hj  pnMiC 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  ke  i^ 
tained  a  moat  complete  Tictocy  over  the  Samii^ 
and  then  allowed  hia  men  to  plunder  the  ooby 
&r  and  wide.  The  Samnitea  now  saed  ftrsmB^ 
which  was  gnmted  by  the  dictator  for  see  na, 
on  condition  that  they  ohonld  dothe  hit  wkJi 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Pifina 
thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  oelebme^  a 
triumph. 

In  a  c.  320,  Papirioa  Corwr  was  made  c«b1 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  agaia  la^ 
took  the  command  agaiuat  the  Samnites  iaJkfaia 
It  was  however  uncertain,  eren  in  the  dqn  d 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  year  ooadidBd 
the  war  with  two  armiea,  or  whether  it  vai  ctf- 
ried  on  by  a  dictator  and  I*  Papirius  as  his  w»f^ 
ter  equitum.  It  is  certain,  howerer,  that  F^tras 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  hia  camp  was  icdsetd 
to  tuch  extremitiea  by  the  Sanmitea,  who  cat  of 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  hare  been  kvt,  hsd  b 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  his  coUesfse,  (^ 
Publilius  Philo.  He  continued  his  opentiaei  a 
Apulia  in  the  year  b.  a  319  alao,  for  whkk  bt 
was  likewise  appointed  conauL  About  this  nae 
the  Tarentines  offered  to  act  aa  mediators  brc«t«a 
the  Romans  and  Samnitea,  but  were  haagbiiir 
rejected  by  Papiriua,  who  now  made  a  socce«& 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites  :  ther  vvn 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Luceria'to  ia 
fote.  Seyen  thousand  Samnitea  at  Luoeris  m 
said  to  hare  capitukted  for  a  free  departurv,  vidb- 
out  their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  the  Frrntaniasii 
who  attempted  to  reyolt  ftf;ain8t  the  Romans,  vat 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostacf^ 
After  these  things  were  accomplished  he  Rtoxud 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  second  triumph. 

In  B.  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  the  cra»cL»ii? 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Although  the  «v 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on,  neiti«r 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  Publilius  PUilo  i>  Bro- 
tiuucd  by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  the  coit- 
piiigiis  of  that  year,   which   wcrv  condui-tcd  Ly 
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dIeUton,  while  the  cnTi"?!!!*  are  B&ld  to  have  re- 
nimt)«d  at  home.  It  i&  diificuU  to  luxoaDt  for  this 
frtate  of  thiugth. 

)n  B.  r,  al3  Pftpinua  vnm  imretted  with  hi*  fifth 

'  ii>n»uUhip.     The  war  Rgainst  the  Snm- 

liU  going  on,  hat  no  buttle  wa*  fought, 

•d p,..  lJic  Romans  made  pcrmfineni  conque*t«, 

that  gave  the  war  «  decided  turn  in  their 
1 1  waa,  oa  Livy  fitatet,  ogiun  doubtful  oa 
to  who  hod  the  command  of  the  Roinan  nrmiei»  iu 
that  jeor.  In  ik  c.  309  Pnpirius  wm  madie  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  again«t  the  Samnites,  to 
MYp  ike  army  of  C.  Marciua,  who  waa  in  great 
dittrevi  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  th«  diagrace  of 
^  idiunit  which  Rome  had  Aulferiid  the  year  be- 
Hii  appointmunt  to  thu  dictatorahip  wu  a 
iMitler  of  wamii  difHculty.  Q.  FahiuK,  who  had 
oim:c  bef»n  hitt  tnagisler  equilum,  and  had  nenrlj 
tK-rft  «acri6eed  by  him,  w;i*  ordered  to  nominate 
I'  n  riui  The  n-collection  of  what  had  happened 
•  I  ir.cn  y«iJ"»  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
j|||l  (tf  Fabiut  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
hu%  be  a«imliced  hia  own  p?rBOTml  feeiingB  to  the 
yuod  of  the  ittpuUlic,  oaid  hr  doiu mated  Pupinua  in 
tikt  aUence  of  mj,;hl  without  fcayiiiK  n  word.  Papi- 
tiua  now  hastened  with  the  reiene  legioni  to  the 
ttaimtiitice  of  C.  MarciutL  Thfi!  position  of  the 
vneiny,  hawerer,  was  lo  ftirmidabic,  that  for  a  time 
ht  bu^rely  watthcd  th<ini,  though  it  would  liaTe 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  Attack  ihcm  at  once.  Soon  after,  however, 
ft  batUe  w»a  fought,  ia  wliich  the  Samnitei  were 
cToiinr>letely  defcHted.  The  dictator'*  triumph  on 
h\-  return  to  Uome  wa*  very  brillianti.  on  account 
*d  iIm'  »plendi<i  amif  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  :  the  thieldt  di'comted  with  gold  were  dii- 
iributed  among  the  tlaUi  of  the  bankers  around 
Sotum^  probably  for  uo  other  purpose  than  to 
bltpg  out  during  prctcessious.  This  triumph  is 
event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Par 
iia«»  whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  aoan 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
of  his  ag««  He  did  not  indeed  extend  thi; 
doniinion  bj  conquest,  bat  it  woa  he  who 
Home  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
nd  kd  her  to  Tictor>\  But  he  was,  not- 
'wtlbatttiiding,  not  popukr,  in  consequence  of  hia 
penoiMl  chancier,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  aol- 
aitt:  U«  wia  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  waa  aeco^tomed  to  partake  of  on  exeeiairo 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.  He  had  something 
horrihte  and  aarage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
tasMkrifig  th«  s«n  ice  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could  I  he  pimithed  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
anjoyod  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intcndod  to  punish.  {Liv.  viii.  12,  TX  29,  .S(>-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  2-2,  28,  aS,  40  j  Aurel-  Vict 
*/*  I'w-.  lli.  3i;  Eatrop.  ii.  4;  Oros.  iii.  15^  Dion 
Caaa,  £UtxrpL  Vat,  p.  32,  &c^  ed.  Stun ;  Cic  ad 
lok  tx.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  Hi$L  qfRim»,  iii.  pp.  Id2 
260.)  _ 

tufi  Ct^RiNLtn,  a  ton  of  No.  S,  was 

c.  272.     (Frontin.  i/e  Aquaed,  i.  6.) 

PAPiaiUfi  Ct^aatiH,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 

•^  waa  no  lesa  distii^gttialied  a*  a  gencml  than  hia 

He  woe  made  consul  in  a.  c  293  with 

Haximno,  at  the  time  of  the  third 

The  Samnitea^  after  baring  made 

e^nrla,  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 

inatead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetmscd 

inproleeted  oouniry,  and  thai  mapeUed 
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them  to  retreat  Papirius  touk  the  town  of  Duro- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  m  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam* 
niiun,  especially  the  territory  of  Antiunu  Ho 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army^ 
near  Aqudonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Caj-Tilius,  Several  days  passed  before  Pa^iriua 
attacked  the  enemy ♦  and  it  was  agreed  tliat  Corri- 
liuB  should  make  an  attack  upon  Ci»minium  on  tha 
aome  day  that  Papiriua  olTcrcd  battle  to  the  Sain* 
nite«,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnitca  from  ob- 
tiiniug  any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papiriua 
gained  a  briUiaiit  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samiiites  fled  lo  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it  They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consula^ 
and  even  beat  Carvilius  near  Herculancum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avadf  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper  hnnd.  Papiriua  continued  hia 
operations  in  Sumnium  till  the  beginning  of  win-^ 
ter,  and  then  returned  to  Ilome^  where  he  and  hia 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph*  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  very  rich  ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  latia* 
i&ed  with  the  plunder  they  bad  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured  because  he  did  not,  like  Carviliui,  distribute 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  evei^ thing 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinui,  which  his  Either  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  tolariuin  horoiotfiumt  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
tluit  waa  set  up  in  public  at  Home.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulihip  again  in  a,  c  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carviliua,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  eonsulship  had  made  such  an 
impre&sion  upou  the  Romant,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
weariiiiime  struggle  with  the  Somnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realised  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Saruiiitt%  Lucaniana,  and  Bruttiana  were 
comiK'Ucd  to  submit  to  tbe  majesty  of  Romc^  But 
we  have  do  accoui\t  of  the  manner  in  which  thooa 
nations  were  thus  reduced.  On  his  return  to 
Rume,  Papirius  celebrated  bii  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  wo  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  $9 — 17  J  Zonar.  viiL  7;  Oros,  iii.  2,  iv.  3j 
Frontiiu  tU  Aquaml.  \.  d,  Stmifif.  iii,  3 ;  Pliu.  //. 
A',  vii,  60,  xxxir.  7  ;   Niebuhr,  iii  pp.  3!)(J,  Ac, 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  e4|ii«s  in  the 
time  of  Tibcriua,  who  was  put  to  death  by  tho 
emperor,  in  a.  n.  21,  for  having  faitely  charged 
the  pmetor  Afiigius  Caecilionus  with  high  treason, 
(Tacit  A»m,  iii.  37.)  (L.  Kj 

CU'RTIA  OKNS,  an  obictire  patrician  gemi» 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  woi 
ever  invested  with  the  contulahtp,  a.  c.  443.  This 
con»uUhip  is  one  of  the  proofii  that  tbe  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  eonauyiip  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  tba  pJabviutas 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  the  stork*  aJiiOttt  tbt 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Rouuiii  history.  Tiw 
&ct  that,  in  B.  c  ^7,  C.  Curtius  Pcduf»mnna  waa 
tribune  of  the  people*  doea  not  Drove  the  oontittfj« 
for  members  of  the  geaa  magr  bavo  gona  ovef  to 
the  plebeiaua.  Tbe  cetgiMiMna  whiab  oeeiir  in  tbb 
gena  under  tba  npnblie  aft  PlotiOAmAtt Uiv  Pmjmv 
and  P<MTUMi;s  or  Fo&rvutw,  For  tbaaa  who 
am  mentioned  in  biaiorf  without  ft  oognomen,  tea 
CmridiL  [I"  til] 

CURTI1.IUS,  a  Roman  wbo  b^onged  lo  tba 
party  of  Caewr,  and  who,  after  tba  tktarf  of  hJa 
party  in  it  u  43,  is  described  aa  bi  Iba 


we 
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of  an  e«tftte  at  Fundi,  wUkh  hinl  bolongtHd  to  C. 
ScitiliMs  Hufiif,  (Cic,  ad  AtL  xiv,  6,  1(K)  [L.  S.] 
CURXrjJUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mancia.) 
C  U  'ET 1  US.  1 .  M  BTTU8  or  M  btj  n  r  C  u  rtt its, 
%  Sabine  of  the  timo  of  Rotnaluau  During  the 
war  between  the  Romatu  and  Sabine*,  which  aroie 
from  ihc  mpe  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabine* 
hiid  gained  possewiion  of  the  Roman  arz*  When 
th«  Ronuui  army  was  drawn  ap  between  the  Polar 
tine  and  Capitoline  hiUsf  two  chiefs  of  the  anniei, 
Mettus  Cnrtiui  on  the  part  of  the  Sabinea^  and 
Hostos  llostiiina  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest^  in  which  the  latter  wai  filain.  While 
Ciirtins  was  glorjitig  m  hi*  victory,  Hnmulas  and 
a  baud  of  Hoimin*  nmde  an  attack  upon  bim. 
Curiiuft,  who  fought  on  horsebuck,  could  not  main- 
lain  his  ground  \  he  wa«  chaeed  by  the  Romans^ 
Mid  in  despair  he  tcnpcd  with  \m  hor5c  into  a 
iwtttnpf  wliich  then  covered  the  voile}'  after  wards 
occupied  by  the  forum,  Howeveri  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  tho  bidding  of  bit  Sabinei^ 
Peace  woa  noon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
man* and  their  neighbourt^  and  the  twamp  was 
henceforth  called  locus  Curtiug,  to  conuneuionite 
the  evenL  (Liv.  i.  12,  &c. ;  Dionyi.  ii.  42  ;  Vorr. 
L.L.  V,  148;  Vhii.  Romui.  13.)  Thi»  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacua  Curtias ; 
but  titcre  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
tht*y  likuwim*  trace  it  to  a  penaon  of  the  name  of 
Cnriiufi,  yet  n^fer  ne  to  a  much  bitcr  lime.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  iiunk,  and 
formed  a  gr^i  chacm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  arufpicci 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  RomeV  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  thould  proaper.  ^Vhen  all 
wore  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  wai 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtioi 
came  forward,  and  declaring  tliat  Home  possiieved 
no  greater  treasore  than  a  bcuve  and  gallant  citixen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  oi  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  nionnted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  cbaed 
over  him.  Thi»  event  is  auigned  to  the  year  a  c 
362.  ( Liv.  vii.  G  ;  Varro,  /.  r.;  Vol.  Max.  v.  6.  §2; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XT.  18  J  Festus  *.  r*  Cttriilaeum ; 
Plut.  Parallel,  Min,  5;  Slat.  Sitr,  l  I,  6'5,  &c. ; 
Auguetin,  rfe  CVe,  Dti^  v.  18,)  According  to  the 
sccoitd  tradition,  the  place  called  lacus  Curthii  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  ommand  of 
the  senate^  it  wat  eiicloi./ed  in  the  uiual  manner  by 
the  coniul  C.  Curtius  Fhilo,  H,  c.  445.  ( Varr.  L,L. 
r,  I50t)  Hut  tliat  this  pbce  was  not  regarded  as 
ft  bidmia^  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  Hgbt- 
ning,  seema  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  {IL  A^ 
XV.  18)  relates  of  it.  All  that  we  con  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respi^xting  the 
InruB  CuTtiua,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
stibsiftuently  fonnt'd  the  Romim  fbnnn,  wa»  ori- 

Snally  t't»vfrf?d  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
kve  obutined  tlie  name  of  Cut liuii  from  some  iuch 
oectirrciiict*  as  tradition  has  handed  down.  1  hi*  lake 
wn*  afterwurdi  drained  and  filied  up,  but  on  one 
oecnsion  after  thit  thi*  ground  seemii  to  have  tunk, 
n  circumatance  which  waa  regimled  ns  an  ottentum 
/utal^.  In  ordrr  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
Mtnie  time   symbolic:'''*"'  **>  •^mrp  '''       '  ai  of 

ibe  republic,  an  al»  "d  '  nnd 


a  regubir  eact  ifii' 


llu 


tuay 
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bare  givvn  rise  to  the  atoty  abaol  tW  i 

of  Curtius.  (Suet.  Auff.  hj;  Stal.  aim  L  t} 

2.  (?tmTtra,  an  accmer,  wm  kJlM  Ii  AeliMi 
of  the  proscription  of  Stilk.  «r  pfrtap  ivMliii^ 
by  C.  Man  us,  near  the  lak«  StrrmaA.  (CSb^ 
SeH.  Hau\  32 ;  Senec  de  /V«<«^  X) 

X  C.  CuRTiua,  probably  ft  ■«■  iif  ibi  pnwiil^^ 
lost  his  property  during  to*  pntaipitm  df  d«l^ 
and  went  into  exile.  Sub*eqiiMiti]r,  hawing  li 
was  allowed  to  return  tbitn^^  tlw  imiiiliK  m 
Ciceio,  with  whom  be  bad  been  aofunalftl  iv 
eady  youth.  In  a  c.  45  Ousair  aiftd«  bta  «  m^ 
ber  of  th«  senate.  In  tba  same  y^tf,  C'vmt  Hm- 
tribnted  Vnd*  unong  bis  TMerntia  In  tulv^  ml 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  ttoW  |meriy  )m  tai 
saved  tn  purcha«ing  an  estate  mear  VokftmK,  ml 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  bis  behftlL 
ingly  wrote  a  letter  to  Q,  Valrrius  OiMft»  1 
of  Caeiarf  who  superintended  the  (liiJlllftlbM  rf 
knd  among  the  veterans,  arid  ncgme^tgd  bbi  ito 
*pM«  the  property  of  Curtiim,  sinoe  lb«  iam  if  B 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  nwiHills 
dignity  of  a  seaiaior.  (Cic.  ad  /'oai.  stiii  h,} 

4.  P.  CtrRTttTR,  a  brtithvr  of  Q.  Inhnw.  »■  b 
beaded  in  Spain  by  the  comnuuid  of  Ca*  Pina» 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  prrmam  m  ik 
whole  army,  n.  c  45,  for  tie  bjid  iWawd  a  tatftf 
nnderstanding  with  some  BpMitaMs  lifti  €^  ^^ 
peius,  if  be  sboubl  come  to  a  eertain  tows  $m  ^ 
sake  of  getting  pitivUiona,  sbimkl  W  a^fttkmM 
and  dcUvered  up  itito  tbe  booda  o|  OMmC  (Cli 
oii  Fum,  \u  18.) 

5.  Q.  CuKTtts,  a  friend  of  Vcrh^  b  tifei 
Jvufe^t  qHiir^tmifyt  concerning  whicb  \ 
is  known.  (Cic  in  Verr.  i.  til.) 

6.  Q.  CtRTivs,  a  good  and  \ 
man,  brought  in  B.  c.  54  the  cbnfyt  ni  hMbi 
against  C.  Memmius,  who  tvas  then  ft  ttBAlMi  Ir 
the  consulship.  (Cic  &d  Qn.  Fr,  iii  %)  Wft  pWOi 
■eveml  eoini  on  which  the  nftme  of  ^  fljiiiiif 
pfsars,  together  with  that  of  M.  Slknna  Wtd  Ck 
Domitinm.  The  types  of  tbeae  roina  dlftr  ft* 
those  which  we  nanally  meet  wflll  as  lUftM 
corns ;  and  £ckh«l  {Dodr.  Nttm,  v.  p,  1NM)  iw- 
jecturei,  that  those  three  inert  were  awhfi  im^ 
virt  for  tbe  eitablifbinent  t*f  n^mw  colony,  aial  ikl 
their  coins  were  alitiek  n', 

7.  CuHTitJS,  ft  R«mii  tio  • 
dining  with  Augustni,  aiiuieu  luittislf  «f  a  jjfka 
and  threw  a  fi*"l],  which  i  "  „ 
out  of  the  window.  (Mftcrob.  AdlL  4.) 
writers  suppose,  though  without  mmf  if 
reason,  thot  be  is  tbe  mmc  as  the  C^smn  , 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tibettnib  [Attici% 
CrRTius.]  lUSI 

CU'RTIUS  A'TTlCUa  rAmnr^^ilMl 
CU  RTIUS  LUPU&     [Ltrpr^l 
CU'KTIUS  MONTA'NUa     lM(»rrA»t».| 
CLi'RTIUS  RUrUS.     [RrrvmJ 
Q.  CIJ'UTIUH  ROrUS,  Lho  RonalvidB 
of  Alexand'  I         r   ■  t     Rwatming  bia  Ub  al 
the  ttm«!  at  «^  notblM  ^  b]»«a  ««l 

any  certainty .  .  .c  ia  not  ft  «hi|i*  |Bi^|si> 

iiTiy  ancient  writrr  that  can  bo  ftmttk^^  mi.'^ 
r«'ler  to  Q.  Curtiif*,  the  hi^torinn,  f*m  Cmm 
Rufas  is  meiJlionf*d  by   '  ^ 

Pliny  (/^.  rtt-27K'«>^  ^ 

in  the  list    f    '       '  r,i  «r».iii 

tnMit«d  in  }. 
there  is  notL 


ai*v  */  ilkMH  k  di^^ 
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M  oar  Q.  Cartias^  ihongh  it  may  Im?,  an  F* 
A-  Wolf  wa»  iftctined  to  think,  that  the  rhcloridxui 
vpnkca  of  hy  Suetoniuft  h  th«  came  ai  the  hiito- 
rtim.  Thi&  iotml  vront  of  ejctemal  ttrAtimony  com- 
pel* us  lo  M«k  information  concerning  Q.  CurtiuA 
ia  the  work  that  bat  oittm  down  to  ub  under  Mi 
aaiae ;  but  what  w«  find  htn  Ib  as  vague  and  un~ 
mthtaclmj  aa  that  which  ii  gathered  from  external 
laclirooiii«!t.  There  are  only  two  passagea  in  hia 
work  which  contain  alluiionA  to  the  time  at 
which  he  liTcd.  In  the  one  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
J  oif  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  mjs  (**<»«}  tuimm 
I  pae»  ameia  rt/boemlt^  mb  titiela  JRomtmM 
aajmieteU;  the  other,  which  ta  the 
important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  einperur  for  having  restored  p4;ace  after  much 
bkrodibed  and  nidiny  disputes  abtiut  the  pokse&sian 
«f  the  empire.  But  the  tenna  in  which  this  pas- 
Hi^  is  l&anied  mc  io  v&gae  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almoit  equsd  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
rrfcrred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
AuguBtns  down  to  Conitanline  or  even  to  Theo- 
dodus  the  Great,  while  onti  of  the  earlier  ciitica 
ensn  asaerted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficii- 
tioua  name,  and  that  the  work  waa  the  production 
of  a  modem  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
ia  refiibird  by  tlie  fact,  thiit  there  are  some  very 
mriy  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannei  Saria- 
bariuiaiai  who  died  in  a»  d,  1 1 8*2^  was  acq;uainted 
with  the  work.  Ail  modem  critics  are  now  prelty 
^weU  agreed^  that  CurtiuA  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
"  the  Chrifttiiui  aenL  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
PetroniQs  as  oontcmponuiea  of  Septimiua  Screrus, 
phile  most  other  critics  place  him  as  c&rLy  as  the 
'  u«  of  Vespoitaru  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
» Curtius  Kufui  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
k  our  historian,  presents  no  other  dilHculty^ 
that  Quintilion,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
irho  bad  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
tiui  in  any  way.  Thi*  difficidty,  however, 
ay  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  tW  Curtius 
^"•m*  sLill  alive  when  QuintiJian  wrote.  Another 
kttid  of  internal  criJeuce  which  might  possibly 
the  time  in  which  Curiius  wrote,  is  the 
^sud  diction  of  his  work  ;  but  iii  this  case 
of  them  it  the  wnter^s  own ;  both  are 
JJy  acquired,  and  exbihit  only  a  few  traces 
an*  peculiar  to  the  Ijilter  {lart  of  the  finit 
'  after  ClmiU  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
ir,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  hii  ityle  is 
!  from  stmiued  and  high-Bown  expeuions, 
ut  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
ItliivyV  stylo,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
Oli  pbmaos  and  artificial  omaunenta. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
GfwU*  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
bcvOt  The  author  drew  his  niatcriids  from  gtavl 
lOttloea.  fueh  as  Cleitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Pto- 
hinUMli%  hot  waa  ddidiint  himself  in  knowledge 
^  Jfiosviliby^  taciieai  and  asftronomy,  and  in  hi»- 
aattem,  Cor  which  i«aK»n»  his  work  eannut 
Iw  niM  mpoo  la  an  bteioricAl  authority, 
\  on^nally  of  ten  booka^  bat  the  first 
t  ape  ln«t,  atid  the  reOMdning  e%ht  aiao  an?  not 
sithmit  ninrn  or  l(^  eoiHtdemble  gnpt.  In  the 
tlfih  and  Msth  book*  arp  *nmt^ 
■  ■ic%,  no  th;tt  ihv-  whole  would  cnn- 
,i-   lK»ok*>;   JMiil  Ularranit'<  "•   '"'" 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  hooks^ 
Tlie  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  b*»en 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplemenU  by  Bruno, 
Cellar! us,  and  Freinshoim  \  but  that  of  the  ta«t  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  tJie  extant  MS6,  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  aomo  of  them,  especially  those  of  thi»  Uth 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  oonAidenible  interpola- 
tioriSr  ilence  the  text  appears  very  different  ia 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindeliutis  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471*  It  was  followed  Ln 
HSU  by  the  first  Mibm  edition  of  A.  Zarotus^ 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  edition! 
are  the  Juntinae,  those  of  Eraamua,  Chr,  Brtinoi 
A.  Juniu&i  KModiuft,  Acidalius,  Eaderut,  Popma, 
Lo^cenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsbeim, 
Strassburg,  1G40,  and  Ch.  CaUAria%  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  pablithed  dming  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  IL  Senkenburg,  Iklft  and 
Leiden,  17*24,  4to.  Among  the  modem  editions 
the  fatlowing  arc  the  best:  L  that  of  Schmiedof 
^Citktingen,  1603),  Koken  (Lcipcig,  l&U),  Zurapl 
(Berlin,  1B2(j),  Buumstork  (Stutt^ird,  182»),  and 
J.  Mulxell.  (lierlin,  1843.)  Criti^  invcttigationa 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  pretixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol* 
lowing  may  be  consulted  in  addiuon  to  them : 
Niebidir  "^  Zwci  kluissiche  LaL  Schriftsteller  des 
dritten  Jahthunderts,''  in  his  Kltmi  Sckr^Um^  i. 
p.  305,  &c. ;  Buttmann,  Utber  dtu  LeUm  du  G^ 
tchichUckreitcn  Q,  Cufiim  Bm/u*,  In  Henakm^ 
am/  A.  Hirfi  AtkandL  utter  dentdk  Otgemtand^ 
Berlint  1820  \  O.  Piniger,  U^ber  dot  ZcUoiker  dm 
Q.  Chiriha  Mufia  m  S^toda'tf  Arehiv  fikr  i^kdolo- 
ffie,  ltt'24,  i.  Up.9l,/Wc,  [L.S.] 

P.  CU'JSPIL^S,  a  Itoman  knighu  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  djief  director  (mmfittor}  of 
the  company  that  farmed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province^  aiid  had  sovenU  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  ij.  Valerius 
Orca*  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  b,  c  45.  (Cic 
aJ  Fatn.  xiii.  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADUS.     [Fadub,] 

CYAMl'TES  (Ki«^i^i)i  ^^  hero  of  beanv 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctisarj  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Elensij^  No  particuJan 
are  known  about  hun^  but  Paasaniaa  (i,  37.  %  3) 
says,  thai  those  who  wens  initiated  in  tlu»  mystecica 
or  had  read  the  so-caUed  Orphica  wouM  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.  j 

CY'ANE  (Kwi}),  a  Sidtian  nymph  and  pUy^ 
mate  of  Proserpina,  who  waa  changed  through 
grief  at  the  lots  of  Proeerpina  into  a  well  The 
byracusaiis  eelebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
■pot,  which  Heradea  was  said  to  have  iiistituted« 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  aa  m 
sacrifice.  (Diod.  ▼•  4  ;  Ov.  Met  v.  4li,  &c)  A 
daughter  of  Ltporua  waa  likewise  called  Cyane. 
(Djt>d.  V.  7.)  [L,  iS.) 

C  VANIPPUF  f  K-' ^>,  a  ton  of  Aegkleua 

and  prince  of  At}i<<  kreJ  t«  llie  huuM  of 

the  Utuutidaa.   (Pl.  5  4,  au.  %ii.)   Apol- 

lodonis  (i.  9.  §  1 3  >  call*  hiui  a  brother  of  Aegialeitt 
attd  a  smi  of  Adm*tu».  I  L  S.J 

CY'  ''/"'■"-  iM-b«iiiptr 

ofOrM  ml  of  a 

^-'i« -.,^.,-.^.w Ay,    Un 
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waa  honoured  at  Phliiis  with  a  Kinctunry  clo«e  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paua.  ii.  i3.  §  8,)  In 
oth<!r  tmditiont  Cvathui  Ib  called  Eurynoitius. 
(PitKLiv.  36.)         *  111  8. J 

CY  AX  ARES  {Kxfa^dfynn),  wna,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  »on  of 
Phraort«s,  and  the  grandfton  t>f  Deiocet.  He  was 
the  tnoftt  vmrJike  of  the  Median  kinga^  and  istro- 
duced  great  military  rer^nuB,,  by  nrnuigiiig  his 
■tihjects  into  proper  divisioDS  of  spenrmen  and 
archeuft  and  ciivnlry.  He  succeeded  hia  father, 
Phraorteft,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
Mseging  the  Assyrian  capital,  Niim*  (Nineveh),  in 
B.c«  GSti^  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  hid  enjplce 
to  avenge  hi^  &lher*s  death,  defeated  the  Assyriont 
in  battle,  and  laid  iiegc  to  NinuA.  But  while  he 
WM  befora  the  city*  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  parta  of  Media,  and  Cyaxare« 
mftrched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
■iibject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  (or^  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says^  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  yean 
(b.  c,  634— (JOT )*  during  which  time  they  plun- 
dered tho  I^tedes  without  mercy.  At  length 
Cjaxnres  and  the  Medes  mnsMurred  the  gre;iter 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored. There  is  a  considerable  dilticulty  in  reconr 
dling  this  accoont  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (i.  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyaltes,  king  of  Lydia*  This  war 
wa*  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  *oine 
Scythians,  who  had  Hed  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxarea,  and  ftcn'ed  him  up  to 
bis  father  as  a  Thjestean  banquet.  The  war 
kited  five  yeani,  and  was  put  nn  end  tu  in  the 
•ixlh  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  juet  when  the 
Lydian  atid  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which  Thalct  had  predicted.  This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  high  as  b.  c.  6 '25,  by 
others  &a  low  as  585.  Bui  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
twern  these  two  dates,  several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  cuvurastances  of  time,  phice.  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  moiit  probahle  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  Si'ptember  30, 
B.  c.  610.  (Bftily,,in  the  PJUbsopAifti/  TrtiRMciioHs 
for  tan  J  Oltnmnn  in  the  Sckn/i,  der  BerL  Acad. 
mVl — 13 1  Hales,  Anatyrii  of  C^rtmoiogy^  L  pp, 
74—70;  Ideler,  Handhtteh  der  Chroioloffie,  L 
p.  209,  &c. ;  Fischer,  (Jrit^chiscJte  Zntta/ifln^  s.  a. 
tilO.)  This  date,  ho^'ever,  involvei  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  Mcdes,  cnrry 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians wena  mooters  of  hts  country.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  stilt  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
.Scythians,  and  th:it  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursiuns  from  positions  which  they  hud  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  CDCcnpation  thereof.  It  was  proliably, 
then,  from  8.  c.  615  to  ti.  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydiani  and  the  Medians  lasted,  tilU 
botb  partiea  being  terrified  by  the  ectipsc,  the  Iwo 
klupi  jKcepfced  tbe  iiiediAtir>n  of  ^yennesis,  king  of 
Cdicia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchxtdiieixar  or  his  Either),  nnd  the  peace  made 
Wtm'een  them  waa  cemented  by  the  niarringe  of 
Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  to  Ar}eiirii*,  the 
'  Icr  of  Al^^Jtltes.      The  Scythians  were  ex-  | 
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pelkd  frem  Alcdia  in   o.  c  607*  mU 

Hf^in  turned  his  arms  agminat  Aan^m,  i 

following  year,  with  tbe  aid  of  the  king  sf  Bs^ks 

(priiUihiy  the  fatber  of  Nebncbhlaicsaar),  ht  imk 

nnd  destroyed  Niuua.    [SAJU».&KA^AJ.nL]    IV 

conse<iueucc  of  this  war,  acconlinf  to  Uoodosai, 

WHS,   that  the  Medes  maiie   tbe  Aiajmon  llMr 

j^ubjectsi,  except  the  district  of  Baby  km.  flcai^ 

as  we  learn  from  other  writers,  thmi  tte  km$  rf 

1^1  by  Ion,  who  had  before  bcctt  in  m  Hol*  clinks 

ful  subjection  to  Assyriaf  i 

pendence   as    the    reward    far 

destruction    of    Ntoeveh.      Tht    loMgim   Wtw 

Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Baby  loo  is  miihI  bj  hip- 

histor  and  Abydcnus  (apu  KnaeU  Cknm,  Aft^ 

and  Syncdl  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  )m 

by  the  betrotlial  of  Amybb  or  Amytia,  dw  i 

tcr  of  Cyaxaros^  to  Nabuchodrovsr  ot  Nm 

noior  ( Nebuchadnezxar),  ton  of  tbe  kiag  tt  I 

loo.     Thoy  have,  bowcTer,  by 

name  of  Asdahages  ( Astyage*)  for  (bat  c#C 

(Clinton,  L  pp.  271,  279.)     CyaxM^      " 

reign  of  forty  yeui  (b.  c  594),  and  i 

by  his  son  Astvages*   (Herod,  i.  73,  74,  IM 

iv.  ]  I,  !2,    Tii.  20.)      The  Cyaxaita  mi 

(ii.    32)  ii   Deioces.      Ke»pecting    th«    sB|yJ 

Cyaxnres  1 L  of  Xenopboo,  «e«  CVKink    [R.  sLl 

CY'BELE.     [Ra«A.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (KvxH>^  • 
son  of  Poseidon  and  ^Mlaoua,  became  ki^f  d  ife 
uland  of  Solamis,  wbicb  waa  called  after  Is 
Cychrcia,  and  which  he  delivend  6n«i  m  irrnm^ 
He  was  tubuK^tiantly  honoured  at  m  heio,  aaili Inl 
a  e>anctiiary  in  Sakmia.  (ApoUod.  taL  12. 1 7; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  other  timiiriaa 
Cychreui  himself  was  called  a  dmfiHi  m  mooI 
of  his  sa\-age  nature^ and  WM  expelbd  fn«l  E 
by  Kurjlochus ;  but  he  waa  received  if  f 
at  Eletuij^  and  appointed  a  pri^t  lo  w^  Ics^ 
(Steph.  Bys.  $,  v.  Kv^^i^f.)  Otbeta  mIb  md 
that  CycfareuB  had  brought  up  a  dn^rm,  racft  wm 
expelled  by  Kur^lochos.  (Stmb*  is.  V.  Mil 
There  was  a  txaditioo  that,  while  the  Mllf  m 
Salamis  was  guing  on^  a  dngoa  apyftd  in  «» if 
the  Athenian  sbipe,  and  that  an  unwjr  d«iflri 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.  (Paus^  j,  99,  |1| 
c^mp.  Txetx.  ad  Lyet^,  110,  175  i  Pint*  7Wl4 

CYCLrADAS  (Ru«A4i£8ai)  waa   ■fmUQi  4 
the  Achaeans  in  a.  v.  '^''^v    '^• 
Philip  Y.  of  MacedoR  a  afa  i 

forces,  aided  him  in  tin  a  of  Bla  »4iA 

was  checked  by  P.  SuJpiiiit*  iiallia.  In  aa  M, 
Cycliadas  being  made  stntegua  iaetead  «f  Plai^ 
poenien,  whose  military  lalaiiia  ha  by  iw  warn 
equalled,  Nabis  took  adfanlRga  of  A*  <liismi  Ii 
iiuike  war  on  the  Acfaamtia.  PhlOfi  ofl||«|  It 
help  them,  and  to  oury  the  war  into  the  aaiatt^ 
country,  i^bey  would  giv?  him  a  i 
ber  of  their  soldiera  to  garriiofi  Chakifli  \ 
(.ViHnth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  i 
hii  plan,  which  Waa  to  obtain  hnet^i^i  i  friiB  ikim 
nnd  m  to  force  tbem  into  a  war  with  (he  Hflvab 
Cycliadas  ihercfore  answered*  that  their  li«i  |ii^ 
duded  them  from  diteiuiiiig  any  ] 
%hi\i  for  which  the  BMembly  i 
this  cunduet  relieved  him  firiom 
under  Hhtch  he  had  pnnoaaly  bibewtd^Vhwin 
a  mere  ireatun*  of  the  kittfV  In  i^  &  tff  «« 
tind  him  an  eiite  at  tbe  eouft  of  PhiUfi  wkm  k» 
atwndi-'d  in  that  jear  at  hU  cuiif«fie'iic«  witk  Fb* 
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I  at  Ninea  m  Locnt.  After  the  battle  cf 
«,  It,  c.  I9r,  Cycliadiu  was  lent  wilb 
I  Aft  ambtittador  from  Philip  to  Flamininiu, 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
vieir  to  the  arrangt^ment  of  a  permanent  peaot^ 
( Polyb*  xfii,  1,  xviii.  17;  Liv.  xsvii.  31,  xxxu 
2a>  xsxil  19,  32,  xxxul  H,  12.)  (EL  R] 

"^CYCLtyPliS  (KiJicAirtref),  that  la,  creaturei 
'i  rouodl  or  cutuUir  eye*.  The  tradition  abaat 
beingt  ha^  undergone  teveral  chants  and 
ont  in  it»  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
_j«  though  Aoino  tmcoi  of  their  identity  remain 
viiible  thtmighoat.  According  to  the  ancient  cagr- 
mofoniea,  the  Cyclopes  were  the  sona  of  Uranus 
mad  Gv ;  they  belonged  lo  iha  Titans,  aud  were 
thre«  in  number,  whoM  oamet  were  Argea^  Sterope«, 
and  Brontca*  and  e«ch  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  hif  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titana, 
they  were  out  by  their  fi&ther  into  Tartarui,  but, 
ilutigated  by  their  mother,  they  a^i^ted  CronuB  in 
iunit|iiiig  the  government.  But  CronitK  agaui  threw 
Ikioi  into  Tartars  A,  oud  at  Zeus  relenMHl  them  in 
bit  witr  j^ntt  Cronus  and  the  Titaim,  the  Cyclopes 
prorided  2cus  with  tbiinderlK>ltA  and  lightnifig, 
Plitlo  Willi  a  helmet,  and  Poteidon  with  a  tridimt. 
(ApoUod.  i.  1  ;  Hes,  Thto^j.  503.)  Henceforth 
they  renmned  the  mLniitcr&  of  Zeus  but  were 
Afterwardi  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeos  with  the  thanderbolta  to  kill  Akclepiua. 
(ApoUod.  til.  HI.  §  A,]    According  to  othen,  how 

CRT,  it  wai  not  the  Cyclopes  themsekej  that  were 
led,  but  their  mn%.  (ScboL  ad  Eurip.  Atcett.  L) 
In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopcji  are  a  gigmi- 
iSc,  in<M>Ient^  and  lawieasi  race  of  ihepherda,  who 
liTcd  in  the  »outh-we«tem  port  of  Sicil^',  and  de- 

Eimrn  bcincpi.   They  ncglect«d  ngricithtirc, 
niiU  of  the  field  wero  reaped   by  them 
kbour.     They  hod  no   lawi  or  political 
&»  and  each  lived  with   hi»  wives  and 
a  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  niled  over 
*«ii  with  arbitmry  power.     (Horn,  OtL  vi.  5,  ix. 
lOe,  &c^   130,  &c.,  240,  Scc.^  x.  2m.)      Homer 
diMM  Dot  dLstLactly  &tate  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were   one-eyed,    but    Polyphcnmi^f    the   principal 
JUpoiig'  them,  is  de^'ribcd  as  having  only  one  eye 
^p  bit  forehead.     {Od,  L  G9,  ix.  383,  &c;  comp* 
^^Vi'HBMUS.)     The  ilomeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
M^ger  lh«  aerrnnt*  of  Zeu*,  but  they  diiregnrd 
htm.    (Oi.  ix.  275;    comp.  Virg,  Aen,  tL  63t>  [ 
Ct^m.  H^mn,  in  Dion.  53.) 

A  atiU  later  tnidition  regarded  the  Cycbpei  aa 
the  Bnistanti  of  Hephae»tua.  Volcanoci  were  tho 
workahopt  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
md  tlie  neighbouring  iile«  were  accordingly  con- 
ndered  at  their  abode*.  Aa  the  assititantA  of  He- 
pluusatoi  they  are  no  longer  ahepherdN  but  make 
the  metal  annotir  and  omaineiiu  for  gods  and 
beroct ;  they  work  with  Buch  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  oeighbouring  iilaudareioimd  with  their 
baiamering.  Their  number  it,  like  that  in  tho 
Homeric  poema,  no  longer  eonfinod  to  three^  but 
ibcir  iMideiice  it  removed  from  the  mi uth- western 
to  the  CMkem  port  of  Sicily  (Virg  G€onf.  iv.  170, 
viil.  4JIS ;  Callim.  y/ymii*  in  Dian,  5G,  ^c. ; 
np.  t>t  599 1  Vol.  Klace,  li.  420.)  Two  of 
name*  arc  the  laine  at  in  the  cofmogouic 
ditian,  but  new  nonie^  alto  were  invented,  for 
t  ftnd  one  Cyclopt  bcormg  the  name  of  Pyrocmoa, 
Vaoother  that  of  AcumoK.  (Callim.  I/jfmn.  in 
\  I  Viig,  Am,  tiii,  4'J5  ;  Vol.  Fbu-ci*  583.) 
^:Cy<4u|w%  whu   were    regarded   at   tkilful 
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architectt  in  later  accounts,  were  tt.  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  diflferenl  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hiiherto,  for  they  are  deacribed 
OS  a  Thniician  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  e 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace^  and  went  to  the  Curetet  (Crete) 
and  to  Ijycio.  Thence  they  followed  Proetu*  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigojitic  walls  which  they  coo- 
ttructed*  agnintt  Acrifiiui.  The  grand  fortili cation i 
of  Ar^on^  Tiryna,  and  Mycenae-^  were  in  bitef 
times  re^rded  ns  their  works.  (ApoUod.  iL.  U 
§  2  ;  Stmb.  viii.  p.  373 ;  Paua.  ti.  16.  §  4  ;  SchoL 
ati  Ettrip.  OrmL  QS'S.)  Such  walls,  eenunoalf 
known  by  the  naroo  of  Cyclopean  waJK  *tni  exiit 
in  various  parti  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy»  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygones,  wh  ich  are  tometimet 
t2a  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tioiu  and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  iustaace, 
knows  notliing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  be  calls 
Tirjns  merely  a  infAu  T«ix;i^«o'(ra.  {/L  u.  55d.) 
The  Cyclopeen  walla  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgtaat— 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  oocur 
beforo  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  hUef  generatiomi  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  at  much  as  oonelves,  atcribed  tlieir 
building  to  a  fiibuloua  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogiea 
to  sueh  a  procens  of  tmdition  are  not  wanting  in 
modem  countries ;  thus  several  wallt  in  Gemuny* 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  T 
are  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  ^' 
or  Teufelsmauer, 

Iti  works  of  art  the  Cydopet  are  represented  aa 
Btuniy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
tiie  ploce  which  in  other  human  being*  is  occupied 
by  tlic  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyelopca 
by  a  Mae.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Pbtii 
(ap^  Strah^  xiii  p.  5^2),  the  Cycltipes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men  ; 
but  thii  expknation  it  not  aatisJfiictory^  and  the 
euemogonic  Cydopet  at  least  must  be  regarded  aa 
pcrsonihcationa  of  certain  powers  manifested  tn 
nature,  which  it  anilidently  indicated  by  theif 
names.  IL.  S.) 

CYCKUS  (Krfitwf).  1.  A  ton  of  ApoUo  by 
Th^Tia  or  Hyria^  the  daughter  of  Amuhinomus. 
He  was  a  himd»ome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
hettvcen  Pleurtin  and  CoJydon,  and  although  b«^ 
loved  by  iiianVi  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  ouly 
one,  Cycnui,  penNJvered  in  his  bve»  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  taboon,  via.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  lonie  roonatriHis 
vultun^s  which  devoured  mea^  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lend  a  bull  to  iHtt  sllac  of  Zeus.  Ph>lUus 
nccojuphshed  these  tatka.  \m\  Si^  in  aceonlanoa 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  he  refitted  gifing  IS 
PhylUot  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  ptiitw 
Cycnus  wot  exaspeniLed  at  the  refutal,  and  kmd 
into  bke  Canope*  which  wot  henceforth  called  sftef 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  Hit  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  Ijoth  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  twans.  (Antonin*  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  {Mmi,  vti, 
371,  &c.),  who  rehitet  the  tame  ttery,  makes  tlie 
Ci'cneon  Uke  arise  from  Hyria  meitiiig  away  m 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  ton. 

2.  A  ton  of  Poseidon  by  Calyoe  (Calycia),  Hai> 
pole^  or  Scamandfodice.  ( H  vgio.  Fat,  157  ( J^rhoL 
ad  t*imd.  at,  ii.  147;  Txets.  ad  i^t^iL  235.) 
He  was  bom  in  tecret,  and  waa  expoeed  an  llw 
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»eA-^Mist,  where  he  was  found  hy  aliep^iPtids,  who 
M^cing  a  iwan  deecf^nding  upon  him»  oil  led  him 
CycnuA.  When  he  Hod  grown  up  to  nmnhnod,  he 
Itecame  king  of  Colofuw  in  Trooe,  and  nrntTii^ 
Procleiaf  tho  dmighter  of  Laomedon  or  of  ClytiuA 
(Pans.  X,  14  §  2),  by  wbom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tenei  and  Hemiihea.  Dictya  Cretensit  (iL 
13)  mendon*  diffett'iit  children.  After  the  dcfttfa 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  datlgbter  of 
Ctmugasus,  who  fell  jn  love  with  Tenea,  her  step- 
too,  and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  ciUumninted 
hiaif  lo  thai  Cycnns  in  his  anger  threw  bin  ton  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chc*t  into  the  sea* 
According  tn  otherft  Cycnua  hirasi'lf  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Virg.  Jtn,  ii.  21.)  Afterward*,  when 
Cycnui  learned  the  truth  reApLNcting  hit  wife^K  con- 
dnct,  he  killed:  Philonome  and  went  to  hi»  win, 
who  had  Landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedoi,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  iome  traditinna^ 
Tenes  did  not  nllow  hia  father  to  land,  but  cat  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  NarraL  28 1  Paua.  x«  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Grecki  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnu*  and  Tenet  aftsisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  »bin  hy  Achillea,  A»  Cycnii*  eonld  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achillea  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
atone.  (Comp.  Died.  v.  83 ;"  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ; 
SchoL  ad  TJkeocrU,  xrl  4&;  DicL  Crct  ii.  12,  &c.; 
Or.  Mti,  xil  144.)  Otid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnna  disappeared  and  was  changud  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  hia  armour* 

3.  A  Ban  of  Area  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera* 
det  to  single  combat  at  I  tone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest  (Apallod.  ii.  7*  §  7  i  Ilesiod.  Scut, 
If^rc  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-kw  of  Ceyit^ 
to  whom  Heracles  is  gv^ing.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrcne,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combaL  (Apollud.  ii. 
5.  gill  Schol.  ad  PimL  OL  xi  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changi-d  hy  his  Cither  Ares  into  a 
swan.  (EuHtath.  ot/7/om,  p.  254.)  The  hut  two 
personages  ore  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  reMmblancc  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (Schol.  ad  Find,  Oi.  iL 
147,  oJ  Arigtopk,  Ra^  MZi  Hygin.  Folk  SI; 
AthoLUCp.  3da.) 

5*  A  son  of  Stheneltis,  king  of  the  Ligurians, 
and  a  fHeud  and  relation  of  Phaeton,  lie  was 
the  father  of  Cinyroa  and  Cupauo.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fete  of  Phaeton  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Efidanuai,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Ov.  AieL  ii. 
3U(>,  &c;  Pans.  i.  30.  §  3;  Serr,  ad  Am.  x.  IflS.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  CycDUi  If  men- 
tioned hy  H>T^nuft.  {Fab,  97.)  [L.  S.l 

CYDAS  (Kul^ai),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Qortyna  in  Crete,  It  is  written  in 
Torious  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydas  »eema  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakeribot«b,  ad  Liv. 
xxxm,  3,  xliy,  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  5(M)  of  the  Cretan  Oort^- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flomininus  in  Tbessaly  m 
u.  c  \97.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cjdos,  the  son  of  Antitalcea,  who 
was  eomma  or  cupcvma  magistrate  at  Gortyno, 
when  a  B4iBiaii  enibassj  Tislted  the  island  abont 
B«  c  184,  and  composed  the  differeneei  whkh 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Oerl^rna  and 
Cnouus.  (Polyhu  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumcnes,  who  at- 
Icmpted  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Enmencs 
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and  Antioofaua  in   &  c.  \m  (Ut.  i!i^1S,||]t 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  L 

3.  A  natire  of  Gort  jn*  in  Cn^  ft  an  4  lb 
most  abandeoed  chaneliei^  «••  aiHwiaiKJ  I9  4»^ 
tony  in  B.  c  44  as  one  of  ill*  '  '' 
{Cic.  Phil,  T.  5,  Tin.  9.J 

CY'DIAS  (Ku8(as).  r.  An 
a  contemporanr  of  Demoathoiciw  ^  w^mn  Mtak 
(IfkeL  ii.  6.  §  24)  mentiona  an  ««Blioo  «M  ^ 
XoMov  icKvpot/xiat^  which  RabnlBai  inkm  m  As 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  SoBSi  ii  &  c 
352  (Dionyi.  DtimurL  f,  118),  sn  that  iW  tm 
tion  of  Cydias  would  have  been  ^  *M 

year.  (Ruhnkcn,  //mT.  CHL  OraL  itw} 

2,  One  of  the  early  Gf««k  poets  whum  Platail 
(de  FiM^  in  Od*.  Imiu  p.  931,  •.)  cT 
with  Miinnermus  and  Ajnchilodma. 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  a 
vf>rj  popular  at  Athens  in  the  thDsT  «f 
phanes,  who  howerer  is  called    bj  the 
(ud  Nuh,  966)  Cydides  of  Hermioioe,  is 
(PbiL  Otarm,  p.  155,  d.;    Schneidewn. 
jPot/.  lamk  «l  Afi/wr.  Gnuv^   p.  37S,  Ac*  t 
Poi'L  /.vr.  araiie$\  p.  837.)  [I* 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebcmted  painter 
of  Cythnus,  b.  c  364«  wkaae  pi«ttirB  of  tW 
nauts  was  exhibited  in  a  ponictta  h^ 
Ilome.     (Eustath.  ad  Diomyf,  Prrifw^ 
N,  N.  XXIV.  40.  §  26  ;  IHon  Case.  Itti.  2?!  Ui 
Bmekr.  der  Sfmit.  Rom.  iii.  3.  p.  114,)  [L.  0.1 

CYDIPPE.     [AtoNTitTSL] 

CYDIPPUS  (lySfYwiit)  of  MaaUneK  ^  m» 
tioned  hy  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (^^QEma.  L  ^  L01 
among  those  who  had  written  on  iiiTmlio^  {^m 
f»JpiT/iaTwj^)j  but  nothing  further  la  kavwa^bM 
him,  [Uaj 

CYDON  (^mm),  tha  iNmier  ef  iht  tsvuf 
Cjdonia  10  Crete,  Aceordli^  %0  m  ■— ^^t**  4 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeatcs  or  af  llsma  If 
AcacalliB,  the  daughtes*  of  Minoa.  wh««ai  ^tm 
d^eribed  him  as  a  son  of  ApoUo  hy 
(Pans.  viiL  53.  S  2;  Steph.  Bya,  a.  r»  Kdtm^x 
Schol  od  ApoUotu  Rkad,  iv.  l49L>         f  L.  &| 

CYDO'NIA  (KwSwi^ia),  m,  wanmnm  J  M 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Fhtisa  ia 
which  was  said  to  have  been  bnili  bj*  CIff«S8S  il 
Cvdonia.   (Paus,  vi.  21.  §  5.)  |L  %\ 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [1lc»kf«si»| 

CY'LLARUS  (KiJ-VAa^f),  ^ 
who  was  married  to  IlylonomM^  and  wm 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peuithooib    (Ow. 
393,  &c)    The  horse  of  Caafior  waa  liiM 
Cyllaruk  (Viig.  G^or^  \jL  90 |  VaL  f^a.  L 
Smdas,«.e.)  fl*8»J 

CYLLEN  (K*»KXiif\  a  ton  af  fibia^  fca 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  «^  halkfai  is 
have  received  its  name.  (Pans.  viiL  4,  ilL.)  (L &1 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAAiirt)),  a  nytnph*  wha I^Ba 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelaagua*  (  Aadb£  » 
6.  g  1.)  According  to  otben,  ih«  was  tbt  vibtf 
Lycaon,  (Dionys.  Hal.  A,R,l  U.)        VL,  %\ 

CYLLE'MUS  (Kt»AAi(MMX  •  w>—w  d  Hir 
me«,  which  he  derived  from  iBoqvt  C^lhvi  M 
Arcadia,  where  be  had  •  tttapta  VNim  vhL  17. 
§  1),  or  from  the  orangfinet  af  Maia  bsfi^ 
given  birth  to  Mm  as  thai  Momnalm.  (Vitf.  J»> 
viii.  13,9,*c.)  1L,8,I 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KfAAi^iotX  theaoiAsf  ifiv 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antbok^  (Bnach,  4^ 
iL  p.  282  ;  Jacobs,  ii,  p.  247\  of  1  '  "'' 

more  is  kn^wii.     liit  naxne  ia  sfdt 
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Ibe  MSa  of  the  Anthology,  KaXXtpUn/y  KvKXtptw, 
KwXAiprlov,  Kh\Xi)Wou  Tlmd^ov,  (Jacobt,  AntM, 
Oraee,  toI.  xiii.  p.  87&)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (KoAwy),  an  Athenian  of  noble  fiunily 
and  commanding  presence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
double  course  (SlovAos)  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
&  c.  640,  and  married  the  daoghter  of  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  MeganL  Excited  apparently  and  en- 
cooiBged  by  these  adrantages,  uid  especially  by 
Ida  powerful  alliance,  he  conceired  the  design  of 
Baking  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  baring  con- 
mlted  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  was 
enjoined  to  seize  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
featind  of  Zeus.  Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
■oi  to  the  Athenian  Ai^ia  (see  DicL  ofAni,  p. 
S3S),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  haid 
ao  distinguished  himself  he  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  tlTe  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  his  partizans,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Here,  however,  they  were 
dosely  besieged,  the  operations  against  them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  the 
nine  archons;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the 
Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari.  (See  DicL  ofAnL"^, 
633 ;  Amold^s  Thucydides^  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
tkey  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Jfegades,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
fives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  pot 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  £umenidesi  Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
voder  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
ber  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
akrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
hia  colleagues  seized  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Eq.  443)  tell  us,  that 
Qrlon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
■nrrender  of  his  adherents.  According  to  Suidas, 
hb  waa  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
xieat.  His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon^s  attempt 
IS  uncertain.  Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  b.  c 
612 ;  while  Ginton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126 ;  Suid. «.«. 
KwAsSrcier  dTyot ;  Plut.  Sol,  12;  Pans.  i.  28,  40, 
Tii.  25.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNA.    [CvNANa.] 

CYNAEGErRUS  {Kwmiy^ipos),  son  of  Eu- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  b.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  feU  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  k>ia  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy*s 
vessel  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Here  the  hens  having  inocesaively  lost  both  hia 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  6ghts  despeiately  with  the  kst  men- 
tioned weapons,  **like  a  rabid  wild  beast!** 
(Herod,  vi  114;  Suid.  s.  o.  KM>af)fci^of ;  Just.  iL 
9;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  comp.  Soeton.  ;hJ, 
68.)  [E.  K.] 

CYNAETHUS.    [CiNAaTHtw.] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (Kuwb^ 
Ki^Mi,  Kvi^ni),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
lUyrian  woman.  Her  &ther  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  waa 
left  a  widow  in  a.  c.  330.  [Amyntas,  No.  S>] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langarua, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  henelf  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydiee, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  B.  c.  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydi^  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccaa 
and  Antiputer,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  pot  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit  In  B.G  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaieus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  burying-place. 
(Arr.  Anab,  i.  5,  ap.  PkoL  p.  70, ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap^Athen,  xiii.  p.  557,  c;  Diod.xix.  52 ;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad,  V.  H,  xiii  36.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNISCA  (Kwi<rKa\  daughter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paua.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  Pausanias  mmt- 
tions  an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrifH 
tion  he  speaks  of  (ri.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.  This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses, — the  work  of  Apellas. 
[Apxllas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans. 
V.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Pktanistas,  an  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  $  I.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CYNO.    [Cyrus.] 

CYNOBELLI'NUS,  one  of  the  kinn  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capitsl  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mai- 
den.) He  was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  C%^  Ix.  20,  21 ; 
Suet  CaLAA\  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (Ksi^nj),  a 
son  of  Amydas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Aigalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  fisther  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparu  not 
fiur  from  the  Scias.  (Pans.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  1 ; 
ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eurip,  Ort$L 
447.)  •  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSU'RA  {Kwoirovfd),  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poti,  A$tr,  ii.  2 ;  Arat. 
PAoea.  85 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Geory,  I  246.)  f ' 
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CY'NXniA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (Kuvflfa  and 
K6v6tos)^  numiunes  rctpcctively  of  Artemis  oiid 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  luouut  Cynlhu§ 
in  the  Uland  of  Delo«,  thcMr  binhpluc«.  (Calliiu. 
//vmii.  M  D(L  10 J  Hor,  Carm.  i.  2L  2,  id.  28. 
12;  Lucmi,  i-218.)  [L  S.J 

CYNULCUS.     [Cahnwur.] 

CYNUS  (Kuj'os),  a  mn  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Ilodoodocua  and  Liiiymna,  from  whom  Cynua  in 
liocn*  derived  iu  name.  (Paus.  ix.  23.  ^  4 ; 
Ettstath.  ad  Horn,  p,  277.)  [L.  S.J 

CYNU'RUS  {Vivvovpos),  a  son  of  PerseUB,  who 
11  Boid  to  liavtt  \eA  colonist*  from  Argon  into  Cyuu' 
riA,  a  vallej  between  Argolis  mid  Laconiji.  (Paiu. 
iu.  2.  §3.)  [L.  a] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kinrdpt(r<roj),  &  yoath  of  C«a, 
A  son  of  TdcphuB,  viTia  l>«lov«sd  by  Apolb  and 
Zephym*  or  Silvanun.  When  he  had  inadveru-*ntly 
killed  his  favoiu'Ite  stag,  he  waft  seized  with  immo 
dcrato  grief,  and  mctomorpho&ed  into  a  cypre&i. 
(Oy.  Met  X.  120,  &c;  Serv.  <k<  ^^-n.  iii.  64,  680. 
Ethg,  X.  26,  Georg.  L  20.)  Another  Cypamsiu 
is  mentioned  bj  £u«tathiu«.  {Ad  //om.  //.  ii. 
51fl.)  i[L.  8.J 

CY'PRTA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'GENES  (Kur^fa,  Kvirpa,  Kvwptyiytia^ 
Ktrs-^xoy^i^t),  fiumjuiieii  of  Aphrodite,  who  wai 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  waa  aUo  one 
of  the  principal  »eat&  of  her  worship.  (Horn,  II.  r, 
4n8;  Pind.  OL  i.  120,  xi.  125,  PytL  iv.  383; 
Tihiill.  iii.  X  34 ;  Hor.  Oirm,  u  3.  1.)   [L.  S-] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  Thi*  cele- 
brated prelate  waa  a  native  of  Africa,  bora,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  aicertained,  aboat 
the  begianing  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  pitrticalan  of  hii  life  iia  long 
as  he  remained  a  Gentile  ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
hi«  writings  that  he  miiiit  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St.  Jerome  and  Lactantiui  tut- 
ture  111,  that  he  practiced  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distin^ishcd  succeu,  and  by 
lhi«  or  some  ottier  honourable  occupation  bo  fealiied 
oonnidurable  wealth.  About  theyetU'A.  P.  246,  be 
wat  penaadt^l  to  cmbmce  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
llortAttont  of  CAeciliut,  an  aged  prctbytcr  of  the 
church  at  Cirthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
ipiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  boiido^  of  Paganitm,  wsa  henceforward  ityled 
THAftauii  Cascilius  Cvpaianur.  At  the  same 
period  be  sold  ali  thai  he  bad,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  Acquirad  by 
this  libendity,  combined  probiibly  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  nsr 
turally  felt  in  so  disdnguished  a  proselyte »  secured 
his  rapid  elefation.  In  a.  d.  247  he  was  mised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  courae  of  the 
fi>llowifig  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluc^t  acceptance  by  a  lai^  ma/ority 
of  the  African  clergy^  not  without  itrenuous  oppo- 
sltion,  howcyer,  from  a  small  party  beaded  by 
Novatus  [NovATUtt]  and  Fclicissinius,  whose  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

WHien  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  D.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  u  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
M  he  tells  us  {iipiiL  xiv.),  to  an  intimatitA  from 
lieAven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  i^tiT  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
pi  'kuf  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 


CTPRIANUS, 

with  hit  dej^  eofioerniag 
clpUue,  much  of  hla  attention 

the  vi  '  -'  the  penecutioo 

the  I  ^t'nie*  which 

the  r  1  of  the  /^|m 

according  to  ibc  form  and  6mi9%  of  Aor  nil, 

wer«  designated  &j<ry&ys/t«  or  7W^||fai^  m  Lid- 

Udici,  and  were  seeking,  now  that  iKeda^pt  M 

passed  away,  the  restoration  of  tlMir 

privileges.     Cvprian,   n'^^     ■  '     'rr^ 

sistent  througliout  in  •<««,  atwami 

nifested  a  dictposition  t  rnoderHv  «■«»} 

and  while  on  the  one  baud  ^e  utu»dy  fijeclsdills 

extreme  doctrine  of  Novadaiioi,  who  BMialiiarf 

that  the  church  had  no  power  igain  toolBillb 

renegades  to  her  contmunioii. 


opposed  to  the  laxity  of  thoca  iHlo  mn 
receive  them  at  oDoe,  before  Ihey  bad 
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t  thev  lad  I ' 
dence  of  their  contrition  by  lengtooied  1 
and  finally  decided  that  full  for|;iv«MB  ifeMll  «4 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  cvHendaia  Mil  CM 
should  have  granted  peace  to  lua  Krvaaik  1S» 
vat  us  and  FelicisnimuOr  taking  advatitaga  ti  ifcai 
disputes,  eudcavoiircd  to  gain  over  to  tbcsr  fidiM 
many  of  the  impatient  and  disconlvnted  lafi 
Novatus  actually  appoiated  FeliciiMnoa  his  dsiM 
without  the  pexmissioQ  or  knawled|ps  erf'  hk  Hr 
ccMn,  who  in  his  torn  canted  FeliciiM—  Is  h 
excommunicated ;  while  ilie  latfttf,  %tt  btm  m^ 
mitting  to  the  icnteiioe,  asaocJaited  villi  Uaidl 
five  seditious  prcsbyterv  who  briiiiiii|  tM  k 
open  schism,  elected  Fortuiiatna»  one  af  imr  mm 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  ilinpatih  aa  ms^ 
tie  to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Room^  wmnntiwf  iM* 
choice.  This  cabal,  bowarar*  aoos  t^U  la  ;■■•; 
Cornelius  refused  to  listen  ta  that 
their  supporlers  gradually  dropped 
great  bond  of  union  was  niddy  Miappal  i 
by  the  defection  of  their  groat  champioa,.  N* 
who,  upon  bis  visit  to  Rome  ml  the 
of  A.  n,  2.^!,  not  only  cc«sod  to  pliaid  tktmmmd 
the  IjAp^i,  but  espoused  to  tliv  ^nO 
views  of  Nuvutianus.  Scarcely 
bles  happily  allayed,  aiul  Cyp«i__  __ 
curely  seated  in  his  chair,  when  frsak 
arose  in  consequence  of  ih* 
between  ComeJias  and  Novatianna  (Cc^aiCiiJCij 
NovATiANuaJ  for  the  seo  of  Rioaai^ 
finding  a  warm  ■uppoitar  in  tb«  bkhflp  of  4 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  A6m.  la  tkf  i 
of  June,  A.  m  252,  b^fan  wliat  la 
the  peneeoticm  of  OaUos,  hot  wbkll 
originated  in  an  luaaiitlioriaed  popalar  — ilMPi 
excited  by  the  refutsl  of  the  ChriatiMtt  U  jm  k 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  ofirred  im  oo  aoBOval  d 
the  deadly  pestilence  whidi  was  iioiartslipf  tit 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  cmpinL  Oa  lliit 
occasion,  as  formeriy,  the  mob  of  farttiagt  VmBf 
demanded  that  Cyprian  shootd 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not 
immineot,  and  while  tn  Italy 
uished  to  Civita  Yecchia, 
14  th  of  September,  and  his 
fered  martyrdom  a  lew 
Match,  253),  Africa  reiaaitted 
disturbed,  and  the  political 
upon  tht*  afaumption  of  dlt 
reslortjd  to  the  cburch 


cnntinurd  tminterniptod  for  mairty  turn  jmn   Ik 
in  proportion  as  there  waft  HifBW  6an  viiii^  • 
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WBX«d  hot  within.  The  Derer  ODdiiig  du* 
>  with  n^^ird  to  thu  Lapti  were  vexatiouily 
nnd  bitt«rij  revired  tinder  a  thoutaiid  cmbArrTiss- 
Ing  fomu ;  next  aroce  a  diipute  with  rcgnrd  to 
tiic  age  &t  wliich  infiuiU  might  receive  UipttKii]; 
vtd  ia^tlf  the  important  controyersy  conci-miiig 
reliaptixing  of  tho^e  who  hud  be«n  admitt<?d  to 
lit«  bj*  heretic)  and  ichiiinAticaf  which  fmt 
In  Asia,  now  began  to  coil  forth,  n  itomi  of 
angnr  ft*eling  in  dl  the  pronnces  of  the  \\'e*t. 
In  thii  one,  Cyprkn  waa  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  modentte  opiniona.  He  KieAd^tly  and  utemly 
muntolned  ihac  the  unity  of  the  viAJble  churcb 
mw  CMentiAl  to  Chnatiojiity ;  that  no  ChriKtianity 
OOllId  f xial  bejand  the  pale  of  that  chiirch  ;  that 
HO  Mcraaient  wat  effioiciona  if  odminiitercd  by 
those  who  had  Tiolated  this  principle  by  di«obedt- 
B  to  episcopal  authority ;  and  that  coniequently 
bnpti«m  performed  by  heretic*  and  scbismatiea 
J  in  tt»rlf  null  and  void — doctrines  conHnned 
the  flctt  fif  a  niiincroiia  council  held  nt  Carthage 
10  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  253,  and  iinlip*itatingly 
nppildiak*d  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  biahnp  of 
Kckme*  The  tempett  thus  aroused  wa»  stilled  for 
av'hiW  ty  the  unlooked-for  pertecution  af  Valeriaru 
hitherto  cooiidered  the  friend  and  pmieitor  of  the 
Chri«tuui  (QMue,  Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  fay  hii  high  ehamcter  and  conspicnouii  atatian^ 
iroi  b«ni«hed  by  Patcmna  the  proconsul  to  the 
Bwntune  city  of  Cunibis*  whither  he  proceeded  in 
SrptoDber,  a*  d,  237,  attended  by  hi*  friend  and 
cooatant  cotnpanion,  the  deacon  Pontine  to  whom 
ll«  cotrantinicated  that  he  had  received  a  revektion 
of  appnuwhing  martyrdom.  After  having  lived  in 
ikam  ogroeable  residence  for  eleven  monthi,  treated 
with  ibe  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
CWfty  eooifbrt,  he  was  recoiled  by  the  new  go- 
▼eitnor*  G»U'nu&  MajcimuA,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighboorbood  of  the  city,  from  wheace 
be  wai  ioon  fummoaed  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
crmsttl  at  t'tica.  Con»cioui  of  hia  approaching 
fiiiiV  he  withdrew  fbi'  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
cofitaquetlcc,  tay  his  cnemiea,  of  hia  courage  having 
ikilod  iuDi«  or,  a4^cording  to  his  own  decbiration, 
iMoauae  he  Cionsidered  it  more  becotnitig  to  die  In 
the  oiidat  of  hit  ou'n  people  than  in  the  diooeie  of 
lillolf><.r  r*,oi..t..  1%  \i  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
Iwrii  ^  Cyprian  reappeared,  rv^^i^ted  all 

*1>*  •  I  :  hk  friends  to  seek  Afoty  in  flight, 

A  buJd  iuid  firm  prufcttiou  of  Li«  faith  in  the 
before  the  mogittniie,  and  waa  be- 
lli a  ■pnciotit  plain  without  the  walln  in 
nice  of  a  Ta«t  multitude  of  hia  lomiwing 
iillowfrt,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  a&d  to  pay  the  'laAt  honoon  to  hia  rae- 
inory  vrnh  mingled  demonHtrutjona  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

'VVhile  Cyprian  pr>«M*«ied  an  amount  of  looming, 
eloquence,  and  earTiei>>tuecft,  which  Duned  for  him 
the  admiration  and  revpectM  lore  of  thote  among 
whom  he  hihoured,  hia  leal  was  tcmperal  with 
mMrratiim  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
Ikid  but  few  example*  among  the  ecc1e»iaatici  of 
that  BgB  and  oountrj,  and  wat  combined  with  an 
amottot  of  prodence  and  knowledge  of  human 
f»ititr«  which  enabled  him  to  re* train  and  guide 
the  tiery  ■piiiti  by  whom  he  wa*  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  thr  c\ow  of  hift  life  that 
inflomoe,  ttittcbiiig  fur  bt^ynnd  the  limiti  of  li« 
«wa  di9ef»c»  whidi  he  hod  eUabH»hed  almott  at 
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»enti  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  wa  fonaetimea 
remark  and  n^gret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decitiion,  and  a  di«iucli  nation  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  tave  auch  va  wcne  likely  to 
fbtter  the  prejudices  of  hii  clergy,  we  at  the  aam4» 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  ht^ad- 
itrong  violence,  the  overbearing  ftpirittml  pride, 
ajjd  the  arrogant  impiety  which  diiigrtice  the  work* 
of  io  many  ^u'ly  controvertialiftti.  His  chorocler, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently*  in  no  imnll 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  clemency  nnifonnly  exhibited  towards  tho 
Laptii  waa  such  as  might  have  been  expected  6>^isi 
a  gtM>d  man  who  must  havo  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himseli^  on  one  occasion  at  lea«t,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution* 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  odvfX'ated  with 
recnid  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 
prising in  a  prelate  whoito  aiitliority  had  been  to 
long  and  so  fiercely  asaailed  by  a  body  of  ^tiout 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  [uiinfid  luspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  bad  received  conuaunkationa  and  din>c- 
tions  direct  from  heaven,  precisely  t»o  with  ra- 
ferenee  la  those  tronfioctions  of  his  Hie  which  ap 
peered  tnott  calcnlnted  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelation!  were  really  vouch aafed,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian V 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fsnaticism,  tJiat  it 
i»  impucsibla  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  hmeu 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imiginnp 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  Ibmed  apon 
the  model  of  TertuUian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  hii  master,  while  be 
ikil fully  avoids  his  liai«bneta  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  hia 
early  training  and  pfactke  aa  a  rhetorician  are 
loonifested  in  the  locid  anangenient  of  hi*  niatt«*r, 
and  in  the  copiotiii  flowing^  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expn^saion  to  his  ideas;  but  we 
may  hero  and  theii!  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  dechunation  ore  titU«tituted 
for  the  precise  kgic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polirmical  divine. 

The  following  1b  a  li&t  of  Cvprian's  worku  ; — 

K  Xfe  Grtiii/i  Iki  lUjfr^  addrefiaed  in  the  Ibtm 
of  a  letter  to  hia  &iend  Donalus*  who  appcui  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  ptyiiHioii 
with  himielf,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  tho 
some  time.  Thin  work  v^tis  probnldy  oompoied  tn 
A.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  adnuieiofi  of  ita 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  gtowtng 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enUght- 
ened  by  the  grace  of  God«  have  tiamed  aside  fiuea 
Pngiuiism  to  Christianity  ;  dwells  npon  the  metcy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  eflected^ 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  bi^)tismal  ril«| 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holineie  of  the  true  faith  aa  eontrai led  wtlK 
the  grosiness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  AV 
though  frequently  placed  among  the  Epjatlei  ol 
Cyprian,  it  deeerrea  to  be  eonsidexed  in  the  tjghil 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Ittotorum  VoniMt*  /t£er,  written  in  A*  Dv 
247,  tlie  year  in  which  he  wa«  ordained  a  pre»by- 
ter,  is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Ajiologieo, 
etpecially  tlmt  of  Tertniliao.  Thn 
chsefly  insiiled  upon.       1.  The  folly 
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earthly  king^  that  is,  mere  mortal  m<»n.  to  ihft 
mnk  of  divbiiiieft,  the  iuipoteneo  of  inch  imafpnan' 
pov^'oni,  nnd  the  emplineM  of  the  science  of  augury, 
J,  The  Unity  of  G.wi,  3.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
find  his  Consuhatantixility  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  in  eTpren&ly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jemme 
in  hiB  Epist,  wi  Magnum  OrtiC 

3.  Testiniffniftrani  adtyersiiM  Juhuam  lihri  (ref, 
A  culJection  of  rt?mMrk ruble  text*  from  Scripture* 
divided  into  three  books,  and  iUitstraied  by  re- 
mnrks  and  application*.  Those  in  the  ftrst  are 
quoted  for  thti  ]»urpow  of  proving  that  the  Jc*vb, 
by  their  disobcdiLnuv,  liad,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  forfeited  the  protection  and  proraises  of 
Ood  ;  those  in  the  fccc4'«rtd  demonetmt^  that  the 
Chriilian«  had  taken  thrir  pliic«,  and  that  Jc»uii 
was  the  Me**iah  foretold  in  the  Old  Te^tatnent ; 
those  in  t}ie  third  exhibit  within  a  ihort  compaAn 
the  great  moml  and  religiouii  obligMtions  of  the 
Chri«tian  life.  The  precjiie  date  at  which  thift 
coDtpilation  was  arranged  ts  unknown,  but  it  pro- 
bably belonpi  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian's  career. 
It  it  quoted  by  Jerome  (Z>ui/.  /.  adv.  P^lag,)  aitd 
by  Attgustin.  {Contra  dwu  Spisi,  Ptlag.  vf,  8, 
10.) 

4»  D»  Duenna  et  llabUu  Vir^nnum  AAer, 
written  in  ▲.  d.  248,  the  year  in  whicli  he  wn* 
r»i«ed  to  the  epi»copate,  in  imitation  of  the  diH«er- 
tationt  of  TertulHan,  **  De  Vitiginibui  velandis** 
**  De  Habitu  Mulienini/*  &c.,  ibe  object  bein|f  to, 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
TOW  of  celibacy  the  necesBity  of  siinplicity  in  their 
drau  and  manner  of  life.  He  commences  with  an 
eiioomtam  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  ahataming  froia  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
miimft^s,  or  public  spectacles,  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indul- 
gencies.  This  book  it  referred  to  by  Jerome 
{EpvL  ad  DemfitrituU  <■/  Euettjch,)  and  by  Augu*- 
tin  {de  Doetriaa  Cktiiti,  iv.  21 ). 

6.  /A«  (Tniitittf  tCi^deviae  Vuthnlii'ne  /j7*rr,  written 
imd  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  n.  252,  at  a  |>priud 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  diitrncted  by 
the  pretentions  of  Novatiannii,  with  the  vn'fw  of 
brinffing  b;iek  to  tlie  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wunderetJ  from  her  jiale  or  were  wavering 
in  ihcir  anegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
tin  of  cchism,and  by  demonstratmg  the  neceMity  ''^f 
a  viesible  union  among  all  tnie  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treaiise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclfitastical  history,  since  hen*  we 
liret  find  the  diDCtriue  of  Catholicism  aiid  of  the 
typical  chamcter  of  St.  Peter  dtivclojK-d  in  thnt 
form  which  was  aflt'rwardi  assumed  by  the  Lishiips 
of  Home  lis  the  bafcis  of  Pajial  supmniacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augu^tin  (c,  Otmam.  i'u  Sil;  see  oJto 
Cyprian <  /',)*«/.  51), 

6,  Df.  LajwiA  Itber^  written  and  desptched  Xo 
Rome  in  the  month  cf  November,  a,  n«  252,  It 
may  l»e  cii>nsidrrpd  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
prt^c'viding  work,  exptainiug  and  df*fending  the 
justice  and  cotisi«»triuy  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adttptc^d  buih  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regard  to  the  jeAdini^*ion  pf  fallen  brcUiren 
into  the  communiMn  of  the  ihiircb.  The  tract  is 
qiioU'tl  by  E  use  bins  (//m^.  £«/,  vi.  33),  by  Au* 
gii'itin  {de  Adult,  Chnj,  I  26),  and  by  Pontius 
(  lit,  Cuprmn).     8ec  uIho  Cyprian,  EpuL  Si, 

7,  i*f'   Orututim   I/omittina   liLer^   written   about 
t2,  in  Uiiiliaiuu  of  TertulliaD,  ^  De  On^ 
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tione^**  con  taint  a  lengthened  eorameaCafy  «a  <mA 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Pmjvf,  ai irnnipaiiii  I 
by  remarks  npon  prayer  in  gen«nii,  taA  lata  ll» 
frame  of  mind  which  be^^t  befiu  Iboat  «4t  llat 
approach  the  throne  of  Go<L  Thta  w«rk  it  ^jMy 
extolled  by  Jlitarius  in  hit  comnMafevy  M  & 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  yfiMtA  (ii 
Don,  pcrtety,  2),  by  Cassiodoms  (/^I'Wa*  tm  ' 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  C^'pnan.  wl.H^  i 
modems,  Barth  pronounces  it  n;  t4k 

pri>ductioiis  of  ancient  Christian  U 
Iriii.) 

».  /X*  Mofiulitnfe  Hhef^  writtett  i«  A.  Pb  1S^ 
during  the  prevalence  of  tb«  lemfak 
which  for  the  space  of  &▼«  TMIA  WOtifgti 
populous  provinc«^s  of  ibe  HMiiaii  fai|pii«i  fnf  iW  1 
pur|)ose  of  pointing  ont  bow  littW  death  imli  Ip 
be  an  object  of  drrad  to  the  Chrtstaai,  mpm  ¥ 
liim  it  was  tho  gate  of  toimnrtality,  the  B^g^aiif 
iifoternul  )>liss.  UismeuiloniMj  by  AiigMltB(4^ 
Julian,  ii.j,  and  cltewherc 

9.  Ad  Dcmeiriammm  i&er^  alsn  written  is  a.  Ck 
252.     DemetriAnui,  proeoosnl  of  Afrioi,  fiaftekiai 
up  the  popuhir  cry,  had  a^^  lamtiM  mm  j 
plnguc  under  which  the  v,                     it 
labouring  to  the  impiety  ot   utr<  i  □ 
rrfus>eri   to   fender  homilge   to   tfc« 
prian  here  repliea,  that  th^i  O^ttJIia 
were  much  more  the  cauae  of  thew  ^Miliif^  If  * 
ni^h'cting  die  worship  of  the  oaly  inm  Gad  i 
crut^lly  persi'^uting  hit  IbUowesia.     It  t«  <{0«^  If 
Lnctantius  {Divin.  ItutiL  T.  1,  4)v  liy  J«v«pe(iJs 
iMiii/.)^  and  by  Pontius.   (I'ifc  Qp«nu«.) 

1 0,  IM  Brfkjriaiione  Martyrii^  a  k/Omaibmak 
to  Foitunatu*  in  a.  d.  252,  durisff  the  ptgtttBfm 
of  Gallus,  on  the  rentonabJenea^  Ute  duty,  tad  iW 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  iroitaUan  of  a  ixmiktm 
the  tame  tubject  by  Tertullian.  Thia  pSce*  lit 
bwn  by  some  penont  emmtcmif  atntMIld  » 
Uikrius,  bat  is  now  generally  adaioiM|l^  •• 
the  undoubted  prod  action  of  Cyprian* 

\U  lie  Oimrt  H  Elcrmogymia  tihtr^  m^i*f 
of  almsgiving,  written  accoitlitig  to  •cnae  oicia  ^ 
wards  the  close  of  A.  jk  254,  wh0«  trtbfVt  tiff"* 
thnt  it  belongs  to  tha  preceding  3rear*  and!  hitm 
it  tA  be  connected  with  in  spistle  (IxtL)  miiumi 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Numidiaii  litslivf*  «h*  III 
aolicitpd  pecuniary  otaitlukc*  to  mmMm  ih^  M 
redeem  fhim  captivity  teveml  of  ih«  I 
had  Wen  carried  olf  and  were  k«»t>4  ia  sltfvfTW 
the  Moon.  It  is  named  under  tbo  Altff»  tiiv  1^ 
Augn^tin  (Cnntra  dmu  r^  /V^gi.  Ir.  4)i,  mi  If 
.lenime  {Jd  Pamnutok*)^  mm  adiacaiiffM  *  D«  lli^- 
ricordin*" 

12.  Ik  Bono  PkUimtui*  Mrr^  writli^  ftbvl^fc  ' 
256,  in  imiution  of  tdr  work  of  TertnlliMi  m^  ' 
same  lubji-^t.     It  is  quote<d  by  Augi«stto  (CUii^ 
duo*  rp,  Pthf*  iv.  9)  aud  by  PouuriM.    (  Vm.  <> 

priOft.) 

IZ  n^  JWo  ef  lAfort,  writteo  In  a.  U.  lli^« 
the  jirriod  when  the  cnntiDversy  betwiaa  CyBBO 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ilome,  oa  ik*  rviafantf 

of  heretics,  was  at  its  height,  eaborffaim!  Chliitivi 
card':"  '       '}'  a»*i  **"»ii*»4  tmiwdbtod^ 

leeli  lovn  totrardb  mdk  tAtt  U 

Jerome  (/a  ip,  ad  ^<d,  &  6),  asd  bj  1 
Cjfprian^) 

XL  ^itkth^     In  aadtiMii  to  iSm 
potsett  a  teiiea  of  eigbty*^>Q«  «l 
tending  over  the  whole  f  ablk  ltf»  «i  I 
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citidiiig  a  few  ntldrened  to  himaclf  or  tn  his  ctfrgy. 
Thii  oolkcliofi  ii  of  jne*timable  value,  jiot  only  on 
BC«Miirt  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
chaneter,  and  opinions  of  the  pivlalo  hiinscHf,  hut 
from  the  livelj  picture  which  it  preftcnti  uf  the 
ttKte  of  eccleiiiutical  atfoira,  and  of  a  miiUitudc  of 
ciretnutanoei  of  tho  grcatcjit  impartance  in  hhto- 
liod  and  aotiquanan  research  <?«,  Our  limita  pre- 
diidc  tti  fn/m  attempting  to  give  any  onalyiu  of 
thew  tlocunit'iUi» ;  but  wo  nuiy  remark,  that  the 
topics  priocipaily  conwd^^rdl  hctut  upon  the  que*- 
tioDs,  geneml  and  IochU  w^hich  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  thti  Christian  comtu unity  at  tliis 
epoch,  noniety,  the  treatment  of  tho  I^piii,  tho 
schunn  of  Novatus  and  Ft;ti£i«iiiinu&,  the  ftchiMm 
of  NoTatianav  tho  baptism  of  infants,  tlie  re* 
baptising  of  heretics,  to  which  wo  may  add  a  re- 
markahle  disetiRsion  on  a  sabjcct  which  haft  been 
nrrifvd  id  oar  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wiae  m  tbe  Mienimont  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encratitcs  (J^ciiit,  63),  and  employs 
many  expre«sions  which  have  been  constantly  ap> 
pealed  to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
RcNiiiah  church  which  dc^nics  the  cup  to  the  Inity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  Lh  Gratia 
MM,  together  with  tho  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donaliu  preAiced  to  it,  an  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  nmnbcr  is 
awelled  to  eighty-three*  Three  more  were  pritited 
hj  Baluze,  whichf  howeTer,  are  qqw  admitted  to 
\i  spttriona. 

The  following  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
hj  many  editors,  althi>ugh  they  do  not  re&t  on 
aocK  8Biis£sctory  evidence  as  the  foregoing : — 

1.  Db  SpeeiaeMlk  t:^ter* 

2.  Db  Laude  Martyru  ad  Afojftem  tt  Mammvm 
ci  cvierof  lhr»/ea$oreM, 

The  following  works,  although  freqaeutly  foond 
bearing  tho  name  of  Cywtait,  aiul  many  at  them, 
probaMj,  belonging  to  the  nuDfi  age,  are  now  re- 
«eled  by  all  :— 
1.  Ad  NcixttioMum  Haert^atm^  omd  Lapti*  Spet 
_Fjuma§  mm  til  danepamda^  aacribaa  by  Emsmuj  to 
lelim.  2.  Uie  Dtsciplhta  ei  Umo  Pudicitiof^ 
tibed  in  tike  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 
'  ih  Aiea$oni*iis,  i.  IM  Montihui  Sina  et  Sion 
5,  Oratio  pro  Mta-tj^rifms — 
I  m  IHt  Pa$ntmis  suae  ct  Cmfcstio  S.  Cypri- 
aAiigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Autjoch. 
He  HtlxtjjtdsnyxU^  7.  De  OardinalUna  Chriiti 
now  rwrogniicd  as  tbe  work  of  Arnold^ 
\  of  Bima  Vallis,  8*  D$  Sinfftdarilate  Cleri- 
<DrMWi,  9.  /«  t^jfmlfotum  Apoxtolwum  KrfH*sUio, 
Tbe  fNtfk  of  RafinuH.  LO.  Adcrrtut  Judtwoi  qut 
I  ntnt,  \\<.  D*  Ittvelatwm  CapUii 
iJo,  Boptata* :  in  this  work  mentioa  is  made  of 
'  I  Ffanldsb  king  Ptrpin.  1 2.  Dt  DttpHci  Mar- 
vin in  which  mention  it  made  of  the  Turks  \ 
is*  ih  Dmodteim  A&tmimihut  SaxulL  J4.  JJi^ 
15.  /to  ratdka  Cbmpv/Mt,  attributed 
I  by  Faulus  Dioconui,  and  found  in  the 
I  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
t  of  which  ar;  unknown,  bare  be«n  aieribed 
[^ypciatt — Ommu,  SSodovuh  Ad  Smakmtm,  Tbe 
s  to  be  the  tame  with  that  aligned  by 
\  to  SUmaufi,  btihop  of  MarseiUes* 
ditiont  of  Cyprian  nn  rrry  numerous. 
The  ediiki  prineepa  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Paiuiaa  Mk,  uodur  tbe  in«}«ction  of  Andrew, 
bsabop  of  Jlieda,  by  Sweynheym  and  P^umartx, 
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1471,  ful.  The  iirmt  edition  in  which  any  altfmpt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  strata 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  worka,  was  tliai  ol 
Erasmus,  whoie  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Boale,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
Ib'li),  fob  The  two  bolt  editions  are— 1.  Ihat 
printed  at  Oxford,  ]6S2^  fob,  and  edited  by  iuhn 
Felt,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  ^ubjdiK'd  tbe 
Ahnalci  CtfpnoHici  of  John  Pearson,  biE»hop  of 
Chester ;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  IGdO,  foL,  with 
the  addition  of  tlie  Diueiiatione*  C)fftria»u'ae  of 
Dodwell,  which  bad  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  fonn,  Oxon.  1ijB4,  4to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluxe,  and  complt^ted  by  a  monk  of 
the  friileruity  of  St,  ^lanr,  who  is  hence  styled 
A/araNKJ,  Paris,  fot  172ij.  These  two  editioni 
taken  togotber  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  bare  a  biography  of 
Cy[»rian  still  extant  drawn  Ujp  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontiua  [PoNTiUfi],  togethef 
with  the  prooooMikf  acts  rdating  to  hi*  maitytdinn. 
Among  modem  U?es  we  may  specify  those  by  La 
Clerc,  UJ^'iodtlqwc  Univ^arteiU^  voL  xii.  p.  208-^ 
37 &;  by  Tiilemont,  Mimoires  EedhiaMtique$^  voL 
ir.  pp,  I'^—i^^ ;  and  by  Maranus,  pi-efixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluze.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  iuTcsti^tion. 
with  regard  not  only  to  iha  prelate  himself^  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  tho 
times,  OS  the  Annalet  Cyprtanid  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  bis  BHi,  PaJrum*  LaL 
vol.  L  pp.  80 — 100  (c.  iii.  §  3),  and  a  vast  mast 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  tbe  HutertaiuMnw 
C^pritinica6  of  DodwelL 

Compare  ahfto  Fabric;  Bihl*  Med,  of  in/,  IaU.  i* 
p,  444  ;  Fancciiis,  de  L,  L,  wg.  mtt«cL  ex,  ^  \0i 
Schrjkk,  Kitchttt^eKiL  t.  p.  210,  and  sv.  p.  24G, 
&c.  I  Lumper,  Jlitdor,  TJIntolw/.  Crii,  pars  xi,  p.  ItB, 
&C. ;  Walch,  BiUitMit-ea  r<Uri»iitti^  ed,  DanR ; 
Gibbon,  Dcdim  and  FaiL  C.  1 6  ;  Milmjui,  ili*tury 
(f€hri»tiattiiy,  il  p.  24U;  RettU'rg,  TAtae.  C/iiii/. 
Cyprian  daryettetU  navk  rrtHcui  LeUn  umi  W7rjfrr«, 
Uotting,  1831 ;  Pootet  Z^j^i*  yW  Tmes  o/ Cypriuttf 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R.J 

CY'PSELIJS  (Ki^f^os),  a  ion  of  Acpytus, 
father  of  Meropo  and  father-in  law  of  Cies* 
phontei,  wiis  king  of  B;L»ilis  on  the  Alphtfias  in 
Arcadia.  (Pans.  iv.  a.  §  3,  vUi.  6,  g§  4,  8,  29, 
§M  [L.a) 

C I 'PSELUS,  ofCorinth,  wa*,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v*  92),  a  son  of  Acction,  who  traced  hii 
descent  to  Caeneos,  the  companion  of  Peiritheus. 
PausanJAs(iL  4.  §  4,  T. 2.  |  4, 17.  $  2,  and  e.  18)  do^ 
scribes  Cypsclus  as  a  descendant  of  Mela*,  who  waa 
a  native  of  Gonuia  near  Sky  on,  and  occompaiijed 
tho  Dorians  against  Corinth.  Tbe  motbec  of 
Cypselos  belong  to  the  house  of  the  Dacchiadao» 
tliat  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accoid* 
hag  to  the  tradition  fiDllowed  by  Herod otun  iha 
nuirnL*d  Aeetion,  becauac,  being  tigly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  tho  fiacchiadac  who  would  have  hrf 
as  his  Vife.  Her  marriage  remwiied  fiir  wiiio 
time  without  ttaoe^  and  when  AeSlioo  eooraJted  tba 
omcle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  sou  was  promised  10 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth*  VV*hen  the  BacchiaiW  wr.'  n** 
fonned  of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  satu* 
light  upon  a  prerioas  mytlariooa  oiu<. 
•^Tcd  for  thoir  own  Meurity  to  aumUE  the  Lhii-i- 
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of  Aeetion.  But  the  penonf  who  were  sent  out 
for  this  purpose  were  moved  hy  the  smiles  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  bat  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  (mnf^Ai;),  from  which  he  derived 
his  name,  Cypselus,  When  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot.  PolU,  v.  8, 
8k.)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  PoliL  v.  9  ;  Polyaen.  v.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bronze  palm- tree  (Plut.  Comf,  Sept.  Sap,  21,  Symp. 
Qaaeti,  viii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  often  years.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 
378 ;  comp.  Pseud.  Aristot  Oeam.  ii.  2 ;  Snid. 
and  Phot.  s.  v.  K6i^\os.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  b.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief 
of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c.)  baa  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  i^was  in 
this  cheat  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bacchiadae.  His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Miiller,  Archaed.  d.  KutuL  §  57.  2,  &c. ;  Thiersch, 
Epoch.  ^.  166,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kupifw;),  a  daughter  of  Hypseus 
or  Peneius  by  ChUdanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Pencius  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrcne  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  PytA. 
ix.  5,  &c  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Diod.  iv. 
B\;SeTv.adAen.  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Aigaeus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  Aristabus.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRrADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  TrebeUius  Pollio 
[AuRxoLUs],  from  whose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate'  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  fiither,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
tflgjther  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  slain  by 
his  own  folio wors  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
r*  'Hbbon  tKinVt  ^X  \o  mwuom  thai  these 
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events  took  place  after  tlie  ddest  aad  ofban  af 
Valerianus  (a.  d.  260)  ;  b«i  av  only  auikortv 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  oC  the  WKurfit 
happened  while  the  emperor  waa  upon  his  Bun 
to  the  East  (a.  d.  258  or  259);  and  hj  that  ita>- 
ment  we  most,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidrace, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medala  pablisbed  by 
Qoltzios  and  Mediobaihoa  are  rejected  by  BCKts. 
matologists  as  unqnestioDably  ^Nirioiia.  (TrebrL 
Poll  Trip.  7>r.  I)  [W.  R.] 

CYRILLUS,  a  Oraeco-RomaB  jurist,  wY* 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilatioii*  of  JnstiLjia 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Bssibes 
(vil  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  tanskted 
into  Greek  the  D^est  at  length  (t^  wAaras,  Ren, 
ad  Theopk,  p.  1246,  $  17).  He  also  camposcd  s 
conmientary  on  the  DigMt,  whifdi  ia  dted  bv  Hat 
name  Mt^—^  word  which  doea  not  mean  an  alpks- 
betical  register,  or  index  in  the  raoden  seoK. 
(Bos.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thooght  tfast. 
as  fr8i{  means  a  smnmaiy  abridgment  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  titles,  so  wAdroy  meana  an  exteaded 
commentary  or  paraphrase ;  while  Hugo  (/t  R.  G. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  snggeation  made  to  hha,  tbi 
srAdrof  and  Mil^  are  used  s jnonooiotialy,  the  latts 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  Glomae  Namkat  by 
ipfiriytia,  Cyrillns  is  derignated,  along  with  Sse 
phanos  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  mw 
'hf^iKtvnis.  (Bos.  iiLp.  415.)  On  the  aathority 
of  Ant.  Augostinus,  Soarex  {NotiU  BamL  §  1$) 
cites  Matt.  Blastares  (m  Praef.  SyiOt^)  to  ikrv 
that  Cjrrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  kbt^  Ivm^; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Blaatarea  puUiabed  hj  fip^ 
Beveridgo  (Symtdioom^  iL),  Oie  name  of  Cynfisi 
does  not  occor  in  the  context  referred  to.  Cyiflhi 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  {Bim.  iiL  pfi  M, 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  bj  the  ■choiisiis  ti 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinions  are  eBb»> 
died  in  the  text.  (Bos.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Bn.  if. 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  coBiaBes>d 
upon  the  Novells ;  and  Reix  (ad  TieofJi  pp.  121% 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillos  and  S«^ 
phanus  must  have  written  before  a.  d.  BZ&^  vbn 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.  Ia  Bol  v. 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrilloa  stating  the  Isw 
de  Inqffieio»o  Taiamemio  aa  it  exiated  before  it  «■ 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  an  cmiorst 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been  ifst^ 
rant  ot 

C.  £.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there  vat 
two  jurists  named  Cyrilloa  :  one,  who  was  saeai 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurista  that  flonrished  is  thr 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  was  amooft  t^ 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  immedistnf 
after  the  oompiUtion  of  the  Corpms  Jmn$,  {HwL 
J.G.It%  14,  1,  a.,  iU  §  14,  5,  c)  ZachsriM 
indeed  docs  not  expressly  say  that  there  wer^  tn 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  statemeot  ■ 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  Cyrillas  ii  iv 
ferrcd  to  (if  Zachariae  properly  exprvsMS  ka 
meaning)  in  Bat,  i.  pp.  583,  646  (ed.  HcunbKk}* 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  bv  tW 
honourable  title  Heros.  In  the  pasMgc,  pJU\ 
Hcros  Patricius,  who  was  a  contemponir  of  Js*- 
tinian,  seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Schol^)  to  csii 
Cyrillus  **  the  general  schoolmaster  of  the  w«rU  ;* 
but  the  meaning  is  ambignooa^  and  the  high4k«i 
compliments  to  Cyrilloa  may  be  the  Scho^Mti 
own.  It  is  the  kter  CyriUoa  (if  Zacharw  ex- 
presses what  he  intenda)  who^  m  Bm.  lf^7S9 
(ed.  Heimbach),  dtM  f'    * 
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Imd  bwnber-comniJ*!! tutor.  We  do  i>ot  figrcfs  with 
Zttdume  in  tbk  h^-potheut  of  two  Cyriili ;  aiid  it 
it  to  be  obftprrad,  that  in  B^tn*  L  y.  G\ti  (ed.  lleim- 
Iwclt)  the  foppoMMl  earlier  Cyrillui)  of  ZachrLriae  is 
treaiod  tt  th«  HtLtkor  of  a  coninicntAry  on  tiie  title 
tk  PmH*,) 

In  Btu.  iiL  pp.  SO,  51  (ed.  FiibroL),  CjTillui  i» 
pr«MrQt«d  M  quoting  a  oonititution  of  Alexiua 
^nin«iiiu  (a.  D.  !  081—1118),  and,  in  Bos,  ?.  p, 
1  vii.  p.  ttd,  menuon  i*  mad«  of  the  edititm 
DfUf  whieih  b  ntppoiad  by  AaiKcmaiu  and 
»  mran  hit  edition  of  tba  Biuilicn.  lience 
AMenmiii  {Bibi,  Jur,  Orient.  \L  20,  p.  404)  coiuta 
to  ibe  coDclufioii,  that  Cyrillut  was  posterior  to 
Atcsius ;  and  Pohl  {ad  Suaru.  Noid.  Basd.  p.  6% 
vu  tr)  thinks,  that  there  were  two  jtirittt  of  tiie 
naoM,  one  of  whoin  was  potterior  to  AUxlua,  1  ti 
th«  pauaigen  of  early  jurii^tA  which  are  up^M^nded  a» 
i  to  the  li!Xt  of  the  Ba&ilica,  iiiterpubiiona  and 
tttom  were  often  made^  in  ordt^r  to  accoimuo- 
!  them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law- ;  and  ibo  ap- 
nt  aniu^hronioms  thus  produced  ocouion  conai- 
ble  diflicuity  in  the  Ifgnl  bicgmphy  of  the 
r  empirv*  (IlfiinUich,  tie  Bwtil.  Oritj,  p.  81.) 
^The  frngmenu  of  Gmcco-Roman  juri^U  append- 
;  by  wny  of  commentary  to  ilic  tith  bixjk  uf  the 
\  were  first  published  by  Ruhuken  froro  a 
tipt  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  volume* 
f  jiimfliniin'f  Thetaurui.     Among  them  are  fre- 

\  KXtmeta  from  Cyrillut. 

pTii  tbe  Glotsae  Nomkae^  of  which  Lnbl^e  made 

( c*ilIfctiofi   that  waa  published   after   hi*  death 

P&rics  l»'7Ji,  London^  1817),  are  Gloasariet  which 

%te  lieca  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 

CJyrilluft,     RcL«  {mi  TUoph,  p.  124fi)  ibinka  it  not 

'hjirobible  thsk  tbete  GloBtitriea  were  either  edited 

liy  PhiloxeBiui  md  CyriUut,  or  extmcU'd  by  others 

their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 

RTe  been  iuterpolated  and  altered  by  later  hatida. 

ubold  {tnMt,  Jar,  lionu  prw,  p.  liiP,  il  k.)  toei 

'yeiit  reaaon  for  nttributing  to  Cyrilliii  the 

■  that  paases  under  hU  name.        [J.T.O.] 

"CTYRILLUS  {KupiKkat),  ST.,  wa»  a  native  of 

ALKXAND1U4,  and  nephew  of  Thenphilus,  Ufthop  of 

9  ft&me  place.  The  yearof  hia  birth  is  not  known. 

Ifier  hiiviug  been  a  prc&byter  of  the  church  at 

*^*eAandria-,  he  vncceeded   to  the  episcopal  chair 

the  death  of  Theophilua,  a.  d.  412.     To  tbit 

Hce  he  was  no  sooner  eleTotod  than  be  gave  full 

>  t<^  .1         i:  .      '15  nj,(]  dt'fjja'i  that  gtiidc<J 

lihr  L   life.     ITribonnded  ambi- 

iftij>l  ,  j«-alou<(y  of  opponcnt^  ill- 

camung,  nppanrnt  zeal  for  the  tiuth,  and 

arrogKQt  deiire  to  lord  it  over  the  cburthei, 

[Atituted  the  character  of  thi»  VL>henient  patriirch. 

reatleM  and  turbulent   apirit,    bent  on  «lf- 

aeot,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 

^Impartial  historian.     Immediately  Jifter  hia 

he  eutercd  with  vigour  on  the  duties 

i  to  devolve  on  the  prebte  of  so  important 

He  banifthed  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 

I  half e  been  attemptiug  violence  towards  the 

,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 

elied  with  Orestes,  and  let  himself 

tlics  and  heathen  4  on   every  tide. 

b  Socrati't,  be  also  abut  up  the  churches 

"ans,  took  away  all  tlieir  satred  ?e«*ela 

it«,  atid  deprived  ThiropeniptUA,  their 

iV    i  '     "  /AWft*.  vii.  7.) 

t  against  Nes- 

f^  ,  Aud  the  greater 
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part  of  bis  life  was  pasted  amid  ai^iUttin^  aeeiifli, 
resulting  frum  thia  persevering  opposition.  Im 
consequeDca  of  nn  e|nst]n  «  ritten  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  Im^n  carried  to  Con^ 
stoutinoplei  Nf^tiiriui»  and  hii>  friends  were  naturally 
offended.  When  i'\ril  uiidvrBtood  bow  much 
Nestoriua  had  W^n  hurt  by  ihia  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  juililication  of  hia  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planatiori  of  his  faith,  to  which  Ne^torius  replied 
in  a  culm  and  dignified  tone,  CyrilV  answer 
repeats  the  adnionitiun«  of  hia  fmt  letter,  expounds 
anew  hia  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
mid  defends  it  againat  the  cona«qiieiii}i^  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Nestorias  wii»  offcet^ 
wards  induced  by  Lampon^  a  presbyter  of  the 
AlexandriiUi  cbtirch,  to  write  a  short  k*uer  to  Cjnl 
breathing  the  true  Cbriatiiin  spirit. 

In  the  mean  ttnie  the  Alexandrine  prelate  m'as 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  in  tine  nee  uf  his  op* 
ponent  by  statements  addresned  to  the  eniiicitir, 
and  also  to  the  prinoeises  Pulcheria,  Arcadiiu  and 
Morinia  ;  but  Tbeodoaiui  was  not  disposed  to  jnok 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  he  feared  tliat  the  pn^tate  aimed  nt 
ejcciting  diaagrvemeiit  and  dtacord  iu  the  iuiiK-riid 
household.  Cyril  alio  wrote  to  Celesiine,  bi*liop 
of  Ronae,  informing  him  of  the  her^y  of  Nestorius 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it  The  Iti- 
man  bi&hc»p  had  previoualy  rei-eived  -^  i 

of  the  controversy  from  Ne*toriua-,  ii  i 

ignorance  of  Greek,  ho  had  not  iK^en  uL..  ;■  ,  .t 
the  letters  and  diacouraca  of  the  Coufttantntop»IiUii 
prelate.  In  conaequetice  of  Cyril'a  stalciuiiit, 
Celestine  held  a  eoundl  at  Rome,  and  pni^^'d  a 
decree,  that  Nestoriua  abouid  be  deposed  in  t^Mt 
days  unless  bo  reouited.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  pre- 
bte otao  sent  several  lettcn  through  CyriU  one  of 
whieb,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  pntrianhs 
and  blsbopt,  Cyril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  hiniaelf.  This  dreular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  I©  Nettorius^  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  bo  nft^^mbled  a  synod  at  AlejL* 
andria«  and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opp<»ittun  to 
Neatorius*s  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addn-'saed  Ki  Nesloriu^ 
another  to  the  olHcerv  and  mcmlwrs  of  i^ie  ehtirth 
Rt  Constantinople,  inciting  thcoi  to  r 

pntriarcb,  and  a  third  to  ihe  monks, 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bisliops  oa  li^ 
tonus,  requiring  of  him  19  tllbterib^' 
wi!«hcd  to  remain  in  the  ooiniiiQiiiiMi  ot  c 

church  and  retain  hb  see*  Cdeitine^a  letter,  wittch 
he  hod  kept  bock  ttU  now,  wna  alio  dcbpatcbed. 
But  Nostoriita  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  auti-atuithentiis.  In 
conseqnenoo  of  these  mutual  excommuniiatioua  and 
recriminatory  lettera^  the  emperor  Hieodosiuj  the 
Second  was  induced  to  sommon  a  genetnl  council 
at  Ephesns,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  eecitiue- 
nical  cttuncil,  which  was  htld  a,  n,  iai.  To  this 
couucil  Cyril  and  iiv        '  i>icnt  to  hi* 

view  a   repaired.       J  tu   vuin  m- 

mouatmtcd    with  li.     ..^.,    ....  Uiiuo   prelate, 

Nea tonus    was     acconipaujed    by    two    imperiid 

miniatera  of  state,  ono  of  whnni  hiid  thr  cnmmitid 

of  soldiers  to  protc  '  )^ 

and  ur^-ed  on  the 

Nestorius    and    the     imprriAt 

quested  that  the  prooMNiiiwi  t^^■  1 

the  arriv^  of  John  d  Anti^  ^ 


^ 
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tattem  bii>IiDpfif  aad  llk^^Hsc  nf  the  lujbjia  and 
Sicilian  meinbers;  but  no  (lAay  was  allowed. 
Neatonus  ww  coademned  as  a  heretic.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  five  daya  after  the  commencement  of 
the  council,  John  of  Antioch,  T)iPodoa*t,  and  the 
other  cfmtem  bi*hopt,  arrived.  Uiiiiing  ihemadve* 
with  a  couuiderable  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril's  praowdings  they  held  *i  ««*parAt« 
kynod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Meninon  hU  fLuocLite*  Both, 
howevi^r,  wero  soon  after  re&tored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Ncstorlus  was  coinpclled  to  return  to  his 
dotiter  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  fir*t 
oppoted  to  Cyril,  wai  after svurd»  fsrought  upon  hy 
vuHoua  rppretentationi,  and  by  the  intrigncj  of  th« 
nionka,  many  of  *hoto  were  bribed  by  the  Alejt- 
andrian  prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
8l  court,  while  Nesturius  huviug  alio  E&llcsn  uudt^r 
the  displeswtire  of  Pulchuria,  the  emperor's  »ister, 
waa  abandoned,  and  tihli^cd  to  rirtire  from  the  city 
ioto  eiulo.  Haniig  triuiiiiphod  over  hia  enemy  at 
Bphcsus,  Cyril  retJirned  to  Egypt*  But  the  depo- 
•ition  of  Nefltoriua  luid  separaled  the  eastern  fr^tm 
the  western  chtiPches^  particularly  those  in  K>rypt. 
In  A.  D.  43'2,  C}Til  and  the  eastern  biahops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  tenus  of 
peace.  In  pnrfiuanco  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Bmeaa,  in  the  namu  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
ripoaitinn  of  the  faith  to  Alexandria,  lufficienUy 
catholic  to  be  Rubscril>ed  by  Cyril.  He  leturned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Kaatems.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Aleicnndrian  bishop  could  cot 
eiisilj  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  difipntes  wcrv  re- 
newed, particularly  between  bim  and  Theodorct. 
In  iudi  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  Lis 
dcatb,  4.  Ik  444. 

According  to  Care,  Cyrfl  pottesscd  piety  and 
indomitable  zea]  for  the  Catholic  &itL  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  hii  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
MarceJy  entitled  to  this  charaeter.  Hit  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived*  He  had  a  eertiiin  kind 
of  acatencBS  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philoAopbical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
deftM^tive,  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him^  which  represent  him  iti  on  unamiiible 
And  even  an  unorthodox  light*  He  chains  him 
with  holding  tliat  there  was  but  om  miiurti  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  con»eqnence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorios'i  Hiitingt  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ.  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
aaothor  accus.ation  against  bim  wbich  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  bis  having  caused  Uy patio,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  buiy  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace*  Cave, 
who  is  partial  to  Cyril,  docs  not  deny  the  (act, 
though  be  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril's  characU^r  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
inch  a  proceeding.     (Snidas,  #.  r.  'Twar la,) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  tbert'fore  his  excgetical 
works  ore  of  no  value*  In  a  litemry  riew  also, 
bis  writings  are  almost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  dianKteristic  tendency  of  the  Hgii'ptiau  mind, 
in  pnmeoess  to  mysticism  father  thai]  ta  clear  and 
HLi-r*-  r-T— '■  'i^  in  regard  to  points  requiring 
{,  11  is  style  it  thus  characterised 

I  >)*.  0  llJ   ^^701  avTf  irf IT w1^ 
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nSv0%  vad  HI  iSii^^wruf  tlBit0  M«iia«|slPH  mi 

uloy  \nKvti4irf\  *ai  vi  M^P^ 

In  bis  work  agujtut  Juiian,  it  i 

usual,  though  never  riaiiig  lo 

It  is  generally  marked  bj  cqimMmAIb  itasKf 

and   niggedneas.      Cynl*a  cziaait  wnifci  m»  lit 

following: — 

Glaphym  (i.  e.  poUalicd  or  klgHIy-wramlit  t^ 
mentarie«)  on  the  rentateuchu  Tkia  wmk  m- 
peared  at  Paris  in  l^tiu,  1605  ;  and  waaaftniwi 
published  in  Greek  and  LaUs  1^  A.  tttfttfl, 
Antwerp,  1618.  ^ 

Concerning  adoratioii  and  woniUp  in  ifiiii  aal  ■ 
in  truih,  in  17  bodes.  f 

Comotentarieift  on  laaiab,  in  5  kooka. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twvlms  miliar  Ftsfh^ 
Tlih  wvia  separately  pubiiabed  in  Gfetk  md  um  m 
at  Iti^iiliiLiidt^  1()05.  fl 

A  Couimentary  on  John*  in  10  bookik  ■ 

A  treatise  {tbeoaaras)  oooseiui^  t^  ht^  lal 
consnbstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  diaioRiiei  eoncvnrix^r  iha  holy  ad  *»• 
substantial  Trinity.  To  theae  a  rfmlpni'mm  d 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  snb>0in«d,  ar  m  mmam  d 
the  arguments  addoeed  in  it. 

Two  dialogues,  one  conoenung  ibfr  iiiiiMM"  i' 
of  the  only- begotten,  the  other  |tfyiing  llalCte* 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  llMttt  diifign%  liha 
taken  with  the  preceding,  makt  iIm  t^ftfh  w^ 
ninth. 

Seholin  on  the  incanialioa  of  the  nMg^to^ 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Gferk  teat  is  •sjwi^ 
They  e»4t  entiiv  only  iu  the 
Mcrcator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  i 

A  treatise  concendng  the  right  fititl 
to  the  emperor  Theodoidus^     Jt  ' 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.     Th«ie  < 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  16I8L 

Fourteen  bomiliea  on  variooa  I 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistlca.   Tho  fimrtJi  la  taif  t 
Some  in  this  collection  ware  wrttl«n  bgr  < 
Nestorins,  Acaciiu»  John  of    ~ 
bishop  of  Roai««  ke^  Ac 

Five  hooka  against  Nevtmina,  pi^kM  inGmi 
and  Latin  at  Home,  in  I6d8w 

An  explanation  of  tha  twelte  chflflfli  M  i^ 
thcnms. 

An  apology  for  the  Iwalft  flbapla%  jft  f^f^ 
tiou  to  the  eastern  biihopa. 

An  apology  for  the  same  sgaioit  Thta^BVit 

A  n  npol  Qgy  addnmed  to  the  tmpm9 
written  about  the  dose  of  a.  n^  i^L 

Ten  hooka  against  Julian,  writlaa  A^9^i 

A  treatise  against  the  An  thfopon>sryhiiw^3 

A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  tost  works  mention  ia  rnadf  hr  Ukmi 
of  **  Three  books  against  exorrpU  ol  iJmkmm  s 
Theodoms.**     FtngntaoLs  of  tnia  V(Mk  Mi  !■ 
in  the  AcU  of  j^-     u     r  r^  CaOnL  Ai) 
says,  that  he  u  :  i 

minatioQ  of  th 

fnith  against  heft^tk^i.  luj^Arm  of  AaiuA  ifdb 
of  a  treatise  od  inipoiribUity  aad  saaChtf  w^ 
suffering.  Eastrntiua  of  ConalMll|»afli  dfcs  • 
fragment  from  Cvril'i  OfatiiXl  narfaii  thMi  vli 
say  that  we  shouid  not  otter  m^ 
as  have  slept  iu  I  he  fitlth,  Kl 
Jeremiah  wtir  edit^  in  Oittk  ml  L^lin  t?  i 
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derim,  at  Antwerp,  1648,  8ro.,  under  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  belong 
to  Origen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Scialac,  was  published  at  Augs- 
burg, 1604,  4to.  Cyrirs  works  were  published  in 
Latin  by  Oeoi^  of  Trebizond  at  Basel  in  1546, 
4  Tolomes  ;  by  Gentianus  Hervetus  at  Paris,  1573, 
1605,  2  vols.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Aubert,  six  volumes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  Histor. 
Eedes,  vii.  17,  13,15;  Fabric.  BibiiolA.  Qraec 
Tol.  riii. ;  Pagi  in  Baronius's  AnnaL  an.  412; 
B.nsnage,  AtmoL  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  Biblio- 
ihiqiie  de9  Auteurs  Ecdes.  vol.  iv.  ;  Tillemont, 
MtmoirtSy  vol.  xiv. ;  Cave,  Histor,  LUerar.  vol  i., 
Oxford,  1740;  Ijardner,  Worla^  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815;  Walch,  Historie  der  Ket- 
txreim,  vol  v.,  and  Historie  der  Kirchensamtnlunff, 
p.  275,  &.C. ;  Schrock,  Kirchengeschichte^  voL 
xviii. ;  Neander,  AUgem,  Kirchengeschickte,  vol.  ii. 
part  3 ;  Murdock^s  Mosheim^  vol  i. ;  Gieseler, 
Tejct  Book  of  Ecdes.  Hist,^  transkted  by  Cunning- 
ham, vol.  i. ;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirckenpes- 
chkkte^  fiiu/le  Auflage^  voL  i.  Specimens  of  Cyril's 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidson's 
SutTfd  Hermeneutics^^.lib^SiC.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KiJpiXAof),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
f^ALXM,  was  probably  bom  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  315. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Maximufl,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  35],  about 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acacius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesareia.  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  faith  soon  followed.  Acacius  accused  Cyril 
of  aflinning,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  consubstantial 
with  Ilim.  During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  his  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  stead&st  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
■ale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  thn'ads  and  presented  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni- 
cated prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  Larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
•faop,  and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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did 


people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleuccia,  consisting  of  more  than  160  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacius  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  he  refused.  The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  council.  But  his  persevering  adversary  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople  ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  agiiinst  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.  On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusitleni,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  com{)arison  of  tha 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  thai 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.  Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens's  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  ofhce.  On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Caesareia  ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  bubstitutcd  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  churoh 
Gelasius,  his  sister's  son.  Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.  On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378:  Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos' 
session  of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with  schisms,  heresies,  and  moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)  Accordingly,  Gr^ 
gory  of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission.  Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.  It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.  His  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  cate- 
chumens (KaTTjx^trcis  ^oim^otUvwv\  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptized  ( fivcrayuyucai  Karjix^us 
irp6s  Toi)s  tf€o^>vTi<rrovs),  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen are  chiefly  doctrimd,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church ; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  and  bngunge  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratoriail ;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  and 
inelegant.  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  {de  Script.  Ecd.  Ant.  voL  L  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
tiining  such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  tliat  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi-Anan,  aad 
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that  after  tlie  Nicrae  cneA  bai  beoi  _ 
adopted,  he  approved  of  aad  cuitnced  ito 
Epiphanins  ipeaks  in  exprew  tetBf  cf  ks  S 
j\T4Mii«jn^  and  eTen  Tonttee  adjioviedfn  t^ 
Hit  coldDess  tonaids  the  Nkenant  mA  lea 
■lacT  with  the  Enfbbrt.  cive  co^nir  to  tkifti 
But' he  vas  hr  no  smcs  disposed  to 
doctrine*  beyood  the  vritten  wocd,  «r  la 
into  the  icgkos  of  specnlatkn.  His  pahGihid 
■  iliiug*  attest  his  orthodoxr  and  £im  be&cf  m 
ttte  NxcDe  creed. 

Amacx  his  voiks  a2«  a2so  yitiund  a  IhmSt 
•e  the  case  of  the  panljtic  Ban  (John  t.  1 — 16). 
asd  a  >tser  to  t^  espercr  Cocttutias^  f^^™f  *&  \ 
accrtEtx  c£  tbe  hiBdnoss  crcas  whkh  ayyeMwl  as  . 
JercsaLea,  331. 

His  vrnir^  vere  pab^xahed  xa  LaSib  at  FBtk 
15^.  aad  his  Catecbeses  in  Gnek  as  the  aoM 
fvaoe.  15^-i,  Sr«L ;  in  Grvek  aad  L^da  at  Ccaacee. 
15<>4.  Plewtias  edited  than  aH  ia  Greek  lai 
Lasia  ax  I^ris  is  !&[•&.  -tto.;  and  a&eraaxds  Dmb 
Pecarizs  a:  Pknk  I^22.3aL  Tber  vere  maiaaed 
fr?c  Frev.ic=s"*  ediacc  as  Vm  m  163U  iaL,  ■ 
al'rcc  vi:h  the  -wns  cf  Sraesrai  of  Crreae.  A 
■L3c^  ^tfOfr  ecibec  i\v  aar  of  the  ptcuedlaa  vaa 
t^iai  d  T^acaoes  \Li:>««  ia  Cecek  aad  Lac:x  Ox- 
l-r£.  I7AJ^  i:L  Tse  best  is  that  of  t^  Benedie- 
t£=je  3b.*cl.  A.  A.  T.ct:ee.  Pira^  17^*.  M.  The 
pcfiice  cttctaias  a  T)^^y  cdahocaBe  iTiiiifir'aii  an 
tie  3e  aad  ar-iiifs'cf  Crti  (See  ToQaee^ 
/ry/Av .-  Cage's  Nia*!rii.  iJtgrvrm,  vuL  L  p^L  21 L 
2:i.  Oxf»L  ir*>;  Sciroek.  Jui  iai«ji«iiiiBiw^ 
T?L  xd.  r.  ^3^  4c :  Tanxk-fct.  Hmmr.  Ectit- 
jha:  li^  iL  xzc  t.  ;  TGnaru.  Ecaa.  Ifm.  rvL 
▼ir. ;  Goifri*.  H.sm£^m.-%  6er  KxrArmpaekkidLt 
^;L  i.  yc.  34-k  *4^>-  set*  X  fnjif^  ^«<^-  Mir- 
•xk'«  .V.jsarcK^  ▼■:«.  L  r»  --^1.  acee  IS.  J      [S  D.] 

CYRILLUS  .fcffcC\jy-»  <:£  S»:TT»-'*«JtJS.  a 
Ih>fcc*  as:ci.  ^:;.,r:::r=tf  :*  vie  sixri  «a.arr.  ia 
tffee  £^:wcri  5>»r  .*c  ^i:$  jfs  ie  -Thv  a  prrdnsca 
•C  tie  xocucic  !iie  :a  'i:s  xuiTe  riiax.  P??cfi6ed 
br  a  <i'»ir»  »  iee  sacr«c  7uio»w  be  'r::suec  J'rua- 
fee.  ird.  *T  zzn  Jiiow  :c  rii*  =L-.6i«!C-  ja:  T^fty'-' 
arcef  lise  cxre  :i  Jjc:t  iie  ^ilrisrary.  zj  wijni 
he  v:u  Mc:  v;  liie  suzoiu  a-xaaOfcy  .•£  Lixr^. 
Leocrv^  rwavt  .i  :ie  3i--.TjtfCfr'.  r-scri-r-c  iim 
ita?  tie  :r*ixr  U  tie  atrcs*.  lie  tL=e  jx  ia 
hcrt^  1=1*  i^^ti  ii»  alike  ir.\r.':yrz.  A':cat  a.  a. 
5or.  ie  a^rjce  tie  ia?  :t  St  «'-aa  tie  J^jjctairT. 
T^is  3»  jsil*  «x2Lrt.  3A"naijr  ieea  pat-i-jaed  at 
Grsek  lad  Tar-  :t  K<E.*c2ea:i»  »=it  Taceoc*- 
ciii*  ia  tie  -l.rj  Stif?  r».7i.  I  iti  :t  yLxj.  H* 
alio  Trr.ce  tie  i:e  «  EaihjTiilis  t!:«  i':ct*<.  vio 

tra  :t  S»z:etfn  3X:tuaa»Ci;«.     It  was  tabLaied 
CT  TcctfiVnis  sa  Ort«k  smi  Lara  la  i::*  .V.«3- 

I:  :*  aLk:  ui  tie  Aca  sazct.-rfa.  Jiaairr  JO.     li 
akii:tj;c  i>  tiese«  ie  wrjce  tie  iiie  «c 


CTRUa. 
CTRRHESTESL  lAsMoencf:%  CnoBmn.*, 
CTRSILUS  {JU^miAmy  I.  An  Ataeniu, 
ha,  <u  tbe  ipyiSBih  of  Xcraca,  when  the  Atr«- 
na  had  Hi^Wd  fea  ^nt  Acir  dty,  adnMd  su 
~  aabaiit  to  the  fbrr^ 
F«  tUi  cvwafdlT  adTke,  Cjniiai,  t^ 
tbs  wiik  kii  wife  aad  chiidRn,  vas  stoDf^  t> 
(Dob.  deGima.  pi '2yC; 

^  SM)  as  iiK  of  tha  cBMraaiaaa  of  Alezaadcr  ti« 
GcBK  m.  kisAsBBCie  czyeditiaas»  who  ificrwii 
wniB  M  acBMat  off  the  czpftoita  af  Akzuder. 
NocaiBff&nheriBkvwnafcawsfaiiL     [L.  S.] 

CTRrS   m   Eun  {^ipm  d  aaAam  « 
•  «;p^rapa>V  th*  fianakr  iT  the  Pcniaa  enpcK 
n»  E»  of  tasi  ptaaa  as  loa  off  tke  aost  XHptf-jzt 
of  sadas  hisfiiij,  tack  an  aoeoant  «f  tk 
«f  th*  caifiae  wkich  ke  fcaaded  sb4 
faima  taa  ipnck  at  which  laavd  ltd 
1:  hat  it  if  aje 
«»  af  tkt  aass  £dkai&^  aac  anij  fraat  the  sisioit 
•f  iwi'iB^iMiij    kiKocians.  bat  l*o 
wick  which  h  \ 


Hak%  wk9  aa«e  Ulawcd  ska 
kwa  if  ha&iaoL  eTidenae. 
aociona  of  the  o^ 
HaodiCBB*  wiciia  a 
Cjraar  itmak  has 

-  -    -  6, 


ai  aa«^ 
who  wiskeii 
i.*5V 

u    scne   extest  « 
Xlbe  aaaacEM  of  Cte»ai^  e^^ 
the  nval  aicai'vcik  was  fiiwifrfis  cocT^sced  c  • 


otui  ▼cmcc  ot  wox'X  cer-on*  :t  v^a 
cvrri;:^  jt  Siaitfoc,  waa  px:oii«!ii  zj  BoLa^'i;*^ 
=1  ii:e  AcsiA  Smh.t*.  nuM  beitTc^lz^  to  tie  .tjti  :t 
Ji.-  :j--j.  It  as  jr^ea  ia  Orwek  xzc  Liria  :a  Co- 
t.  '.-->"*  Mitnmeitc^.  T.L  iii  p.  -M*).  ^Cafe.  £*»- 
;  .-.  Li^r-;".  T.L  u  p.  j-L«.j  ![5.  D.] 

c  \  RNl.':>  i&trwT  ,  tTr:  m^ti.xal  perscco^*, 
t*.m  tie  oae  ..t  xi.ci  tie  ijiiaad  wt  Crr:.!*  ^r 
^^jTZit  ■  Ccr'.i.-a  :en.-«I  i*  nuaw  •,  Sen",  ju  lirv. 
JEt"  -s;-  Lx.  w"  ;  K*;.-:!:,  :.  L  ■  7  .  Ai^i  tze  ocier  va» 
rrcanied  u  ei*  :.i.zci;r  .£  C^r^-n^  a  iawn  :a 
^^Af^-     (Did.-   ■:.,  "  L.  ^-J 


danoic  awcher  ha^*  cexarj.  Xeoo^kca  d^<•  »< 
fcvficod.  what  sooar  lanhrca  w=aes  aa<e  pRte:.c«4 
ikr  hiau  tiac  iia  Cy  ipiwuMMi  >s  xsTtaav  bic»  ua 
am  iis&uaaa  rgassaec.  Ia  aacil  a  w  :ck  it  I*  Lwx^\ 
iaxpiMsiMe  tj  «eparaae  gi«  aaaiavjtk  u  xrjt  i^ 
tt>nr  arun  tie  firciin :  sod  e*«a  :f  w«  eci  :• 
tiia^  we  lidsLd  3aT«  jamcd  so:  inje.  ^^^ 
rvjoan  as  piaeed  mi  ae  naccea  it  jd-zsa'^.^ 
«iicii  Xccupkua  ptaBeaaeit  in  =«  <>=?  ^*  ''^ 
J luaiier  Cjrss^  Nj  iiea  <aa  ae  auv  ^'^•-  u ; 
5}r  wiias  K-ct  of  «oc»  wsaai  ae  can*^:  ijeu 
tfxcert  tie  adics  wia:!  Eenoicas  ceassr^  ':u 
?ri:^  vjold  nmiHy  and.  ana&c  aa^a  ix  r^e  :2  t:r 
caaip  jt  a  prince  aiu  iiiaoce^  i^ilfsw  t.<  i.'i: 
acc>  T-x  3at  vias  was  ^Mti  ti  tae  fSf^i  Lz.£<r 
wi'.'ise  3axne  te  >ice.  aad  wiiL^t  iisto  tc  ^:-^ 
tL*  eicaj&se  ?  Aad  «'nai  ±'3Lf8tmAiic  va»  a*i.'%  i 
tie  aL2iUT  af  sieae  a^e^  at  -v^  ,^acrivd.  at  a 
vr.tef  4£  scsiAin.  ix  auu^  tansx  air  i->  ^an^^*^ 
Xecophim  ia  sec  ^  »»r^^*^  Haw:ta^  Tm 
cum=ua:;iT«  vajae  at  uair  anzai^rrr.  =  jm^i  i 
rme.  chjfa>rafr,  and  snsaa  ic  auLaatav.  ^  a 
^aiHCiiUi  wijiiii.  bj  -cafif.  mu£  aM<^v  la^t  rra 
ieciiied  bj  a  wcvr-oiuiiinL  xaxu  exrrac  :a  awar 
it  H^dcncucaik  Bos  je  3 
Mt  X'tC'JiiUi.a  ia  auiia 
tiaa  tai^  it  Henibjca^  r^  »  a  : 
ai:(u  ar.d  sl  zosi  the  sccocua^  ■-''t"-^  u  tie 
t^aus  ct  L  jrs  an  ai  acad^  tuc  sar  aa  sbf  it 
ji:erpc«fied  Qj  taa  iaaf  «  sum  auE^cask'  !■ 


CYRUS, 
of  the  moiJfni  Pertian  writer*  it  in 
able  lo  sepanile  the  truth  from  th«   £ilsc- 

Xbe  aecotutt  of  Herodotus  ii  ai  follows :  In 
B.  c%  594,  Afttyai^  succeeded  hi»  Bith^r, 
lui  kinir  of  Medio.  He  had  a  dait;j[bt&r 
%«  njimed  Mondaiie.  In  conteqnciicc  of  a 
a,  which  seatied  to  portend  that  her  ofFspring 
•bouM  be  nutster  of  Aua,  he  nuuricd  h«T  to  ti 
Ferwui  ojuned  D&inbyies  of  »  good  bouse,  but  of 
a  (|iiiet  temper.  A  second  dieam  led  him  to  teud 
daug}it«r,  when  she  was  pregnaut ;  and  upon 
rig  birth  to  a  loti,  Astyngcs  comiDilk'd  it  to 
liii,  hit  mo9t  conAdential  attendiint,  with 
[en  to  kill  it  Harpsgiu,  moved  with  pity,  and 
irtng  thi*  revenge  of  MnndsDe,  inetca^l  of  killing 
file  child  himrielf,  gnre  it  to  a  herdsman  of  AfityagcA 
fiftmcd  Mitradutes,  who  wns  to  expose  it,  and  to 
■ttisfy  Uarpoguft  of  its  de^ih.  But  while  the 
fetiwnM] '  was  in  attendance  on  A»tyagf  e,  hi* 
jpils  had  brought  forth  a  still-bom  child^  which 
y  sub&timtxM  for  the  diild  of  Mandane,  who 
«  reared  as  tlie  son  of  the  herdsman^  hot  was 
jet  called  Cjnts,  The  name  he  bore  seems 
m  passa^  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  72.0}  to  hare  been 
Agrsdatea,  ^AyffoBdnjs,  When  he  wu  lea  yenn 
old,  his  tree  paientage  was  discovered  by  the  fo\r 
louring  inddetit.  In  the  nports  of  his  viUage,  the 
liofs  those  Kim  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
exactly  OS  was  done  by  the  Median  king^  Unc 
boya»  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
distoli«ycd  his  commands,  and  CyruH 
Um  to  be  severely  scourged.  Arteuibares 
iplatued  to  Astyagcs,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
Me  person  and  eoumge  he  discovered  hia 
LUghtef^s  Roa,  The  hcrdjiman  mit!  liarpu^it, 
itig  summoticd  before  the  kifig«  ttild  bim  the 
Astyages  forgave  tlie  herdsman,  but  re- 
himself  on  liarpngus  by  serving  up  to  him 
|iiel  Ibe  ilcih  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
«f  the  iDost  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
by  the  advice  of  the  Mngiaita,  who 
him  that  hi*  dreamt  were  fultiilud  by  the 
•  Having  been  a  king  in  fiipert,  and  that  he 
oothiog  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
to  bis  parents  in  Persia, 
'hen  Cyrus  grew  up  toward*  manhood,  and 
iewed  hutuelf  the  most  courageoiiB  and  amiable 
his  fclluws,  ilarpagus,  who  hud  cuueealed  a 
orieiital  desire  of  rerenge  under  the  rnujik  of 
pm&ittlid  submission  tohis  matterV  will,  sent 
ti  10  Cyrus,  aikd  ingratiated  biiiiHelf  with 
Among  the  Mediant  it  was  eauy  for  Mar- 
igus  to  fonii  a  party  in  lavuur  of  Cyrus  fur  the 
mtmy  of  Aetyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
ig  nrgnnised  his  eontpiracy,  Harpague  sent  a 
tier  vecreily  to  Cyrus,  inciting  him  to  take  re- 
U|jun  AAty.'4it"s,  and  prQiiii^ing  that  the 
shoo  Id  divert  to  him.  Cyrus  called  to- 
Persiaos,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
esHMi,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
woMmmacY,  be  wm  chosen  as  their  leader* 
[  of  this,  Asttages  summoned  Cyrnif 
ibat  be  would  oovne  to  him  sooner 
binself  would  wish.  Astyages 
but  was  so  in&tuated  (d«effA«- 
)  is  to  give  the  command  to  iltti|iagiiSi 
"  «iyf  Hf^rodotus,  **  how  he  had  treat* 
I  wbkh  ensued,  some  of  the 

«>('  iijs»aiid  the  main  body  of 

ll^il  ui  iii^t  u^w  a  accord.  Astyages,  having 
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imptded  the  Miigians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  ohi  men  who  wen*  If^ft  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  light  the  Persian r,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  priisoncr,  after  a  rvi^n  of 
ti.^  yeara,  in  B.  c,  ^^9.  The  Medes  «ccept«?ci  Cyrus 
for  their  king,  and  tlius  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persiami.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  blm  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  aceetsion  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logers.  (African,  ap,  Euseb.  f*rarp.  Evtttt*  z.  10; 
Clinton,  Fiut^  lldL  ii«  m.  a.  55*0.)  It  uas  prtibur 
bly  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  uauHf, 
wliich  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  dunng  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doiibtk-ss  employed  iii 
consolidating  his  newly-ac^iuired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  llerndoius) 
from  whicb  we  may  inliBf  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  snbmit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance,     (Xcn.  AwiK  iiL  4.  $  7«) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  hi*  ae- 
coutit  of  the  conquest  of  Lydin,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus^  U  tocJt  place 
in  546  B.  c.    [CaaEBtrA  ] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  bim  on  the  nme  terms  as  tbey  bid  obtiuned 
from  Croesus.  But  Cynis,  who  had  in  vaiu  in- 
vited the  louians  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
begimjmg  of  the  war>  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  Bigniiicaot  foble^  that  thoy  must  prepare  for 
the  wont.  With  the  Aitlesiaus  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  term^  they  off^jred.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Fanionium,  and,  with  the  Acolioui,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  antstancew  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fated  to  assist  then,  bat  tent  Cyrus  a  roetsaAO 
threatening  him  with  iheir  dicpleastire  if  lie  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  Gontemptuoui  answer  to  this  mesaage,  Cyrus  ro^ 
turned  to  the  Median  capit;tU  Kcbatana,  takit^ 
Croesus  with  him,  and  couiiuittiiig  tbegoremment 
of  ^ardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus*  Jle  hlm^ 
self  was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Bubylon, 
the  liactriou  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Kgyptiana. 
He  had  no  sooner  loft  Asia  Minor  than  a  rvvolt  of 
tbe  states  which  bad  lately  bnned  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Paetyeti  a  Pefsian ;  but, 
af u<r  a  long  and  obstinate  resisiaiiee*  tbe  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  lednoed  by  lUrpt^us,  [UAaPA- 
ii\i»l  Pacivaa.]  In  the  mean  uine,  Cyrus  waa 
engaged  in  subduing  the  aftlknt  of  Upper  Aaiap 
and  particularly  Assyria,  wbldl  MUM  tbe  d«rtni*- 
tion  of  Niaus  had  Babylon  ht  itt  capital,  Ita 
ktfig  was  LabynetUK  the  BelsluuBar  of  Daniel 
[Lauyt^xtltm.]  Cyrus  marched  i^puntt  Baby- 
lon at  the  bead  of  a  large  ansy,  and  in  great 
state.  He  curried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table ;  and  fur  bis 
druik  tba  water  of  the  Cboaspee,  wbicb  flows  by 
Sttta,  was  carried  in  uJver  vetseia.  He  passi^ 
the  liver  Gyndea,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Tigris,  by 
diverting  iu  water  into  a  j^at  number  of  rilU, 
and  arrived  before   >  1 1  the  seoond  spring 

fn>m  the  comoietK*  i  ospuditioti*     Hav- 

ing defeated  tn  batUv  tue  w»uk  fureci  of  the  £l» 
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bylonian^  he  laid  siege  to  the  dty,  ind  Aftier  a 
hn^  tim<^  ho  took  it  hy  diverting  the  courw  of  thf 
Eui^thnited,  which  flowed  thrciugh  the  midst  of  it, 
IK>  thnt  his  BoIdiefR  cntiTed  BahyloQ  by  the  Ited  of 
the  rivpr.  So  entirely  unprppared  were  the  Ikby- 
loutaiift  for  this  mode  of  nttnck,  timt  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  {4v  f^o^etjjffi),  oiid  hfld  left 
the  gat(!ft  which  opened  upaa  the  riror  uiigoardird. 
Thix  was  in  a  c.  5ji8. 

After  CymH  had  feubducd  tho  AnfyrianB,  he  im- 
di'rtouk  the  BubjugnhEiii  of  the  Ma6«a;:jetne«  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  Amze«.  Cynis  offered 
to  marry  ToiMyri?i»  the  widowed  queen  of  thia  peo- 
ple; but  »he  refubcd  the  offer,  savintt  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Masim^tar. 
I'he  detiuU  of  tJi:e  war  whk'h  followed  niAy  be  read 
fn  llerodmtuB.  It  enied  in  the  death  of  Cyrui  in 
battle,  I'omyris  canscd  Itis  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  sLiiiji,  and  having  cut  oif  the  bead, 
threw  it  into  n  bag  filled  with  bimian  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  hinjielf  (»he  tnid)  with  blood. 
Attrording  to  Herodotus,  Cyrui  had  reigned  29 
yeans.  Uthcr  writers  «iy  30,  He  waa  killed  in 
.  3'20,  (Clinton,  F,  H,  vol.  iL  sub  anno.) 
*  The  account  of  Ctesiiw  differs  consiJembiy  in 
me  point*  from  tluit  of  Herod ott jr.  According 
to  htiii,  there  t^&a  tto  relationship  between  Cyrus 
Rtfd  A«ly:ige«,  At  tho  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
nis  Afttytige*  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  wiis  there 
ioneeded  by  hU  daughter  Amyti*,  and  her  bus- 
Land,  SpiLutti.'i$,  whom,  wjlh  their  children,  Cyrms 
would  Lave  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Abtyogea 
discovered  hiififcelf.  When  he  did  so,  he  waa  put 
In  fetters  by  Oeliara*,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoored  him  aji  a  Dither, 
and  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  pot  her 
huhltand  to  death  fur  telling  a  fiUsebood.  JAsty* 
A  UBS.  J  Ctciaias  also  says,  that  Cyru?s  made  war 
upon  the  Bactriant,  who  voluntarily  Hubniitted  to 
6iin,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
A  sty  age*  and  Aravtia*  He  mentions  a  war  i^ith 
the  Sncae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  pri<ioner  and 
mn!»omed.  He  gives  a  somewhat  diffetent  account 
of  the  Lydian  war,  (Ctesiai,  Fera.  c,  5 ;  CaoKstrs.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Cte^ins,  by 
»  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Xlerbices,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Strnbo  also  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sflicae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  wot  at  first  defeated 
hut  afterwards  victorious.  Ho  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
eoMiitry  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  diffcrenc«j  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  are  the  follawing  ;  Xenophou 
leprescnts  C3'r«s  as  brought  up  at  his  grandfather's 
court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  arm)^  under  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesi.is  know  nothing ; 
a*  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  genenU 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  tho 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  Tfc'ar,  and  permitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  icvereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
inanying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxarct;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Sf>cnitic 
di»caars#  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydbn 
war  of  Cynui  is  represented  by  Xeunphon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Awyriim  war,  occasioned  M' 
the  help  which  CroesuB  had  given  to  the  AMyriaiis 
ID  the  first  caro[itiign  of  CyniR  against  them.  I 

Diodorui  tigret'i  f^t  l\ie  mcM  ^il  vf\\\i  Htw-  \ 
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dotut;  but  he  tayi,  that  CyruawHi 
by  the  Scythian  queen  (eTuUntlj 
myns),  and  that  she  crucified  or 

Other  variations,  not  worth  wpcoSj'u^wtg  grm 
by  the  chronogrepbef*  and  cai]ipi]«n. 

To  form  a  ooiitf»list6  and  eonnalfot  fife  al  CyiM 
out  of  theae  •tateniAOta  it  dbtiouiJv  luiDuw^; 
but  the  leading  events  of  his  p>.  ^^ 

out  with  tolexabte  certaiaty,  tuiH  Uh»^ 

ment  of  Astyagei,  the  conquest  of  the  Ly-imnA 
Assyrian  erapirea,  his  achem«t  to  bf*Q«a«  mtt 
of  all  Asia  and  of  EgypLt  and  hi*  d««tb  ta  a  tedi 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  thbea  whicli  bf  wiiMii 
subdue.  Hb  acquisition  of  tlie  M«4iaa  aapiB 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  caii(i«cai„  Hits- 
dotus  expn^ly  state*,  that  Cyrus  bad  a  iB|i 
party  among  the  Medes  before  hia  rebiiltiaot  arf 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astjagta,  tbc  «ati«a  ^ 
luutarily  received  him  a*  tbctf  kin^  Tbas  wm 
very  natural,  far  beaidca  iba  haminiM  «l  tk 
government  of  Astyagea^  Cyna  laa  iba  aos 
heir  t«  th«  throne,  tlie  Mecbt  Wttm  ^Mmaatm, 
and  the  Pcntana  were  batdj.  Tba  UifAtt 
remained,  aa  before,  the  nattad  ''^■fl**^  d 
"*  the  Medes  and  Pertaam^**  wtdi  iba  dSinvs 
that  the  supremacy  waa  tmialamd  6wi  ibtfo 
mer  to  tlie  latter ;  and  thea  in  tirtiwat  al  IM  k 
came  to  be  generally  called  tha  Pfnin  tfiWi 
though  the  kinga  and  their  people  wwt  nQ^ma 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexaudcr,  pflm  ipaliil  dm 
Medes.  If  Cyras  bad  quietly  meoMfd  l»  tb 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  Iba  gnndiaa  if  ^ 
^ledian  king  Astyagea,  it  aeema  dJAcall  to  $^ 
count  far  this  cbanp.  The  ni«t«  fisct  of  Cytm't 
father  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enougb  Id  as^Msa 
iL 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyntali 
in  Ana,  theie  seenui  aiaeb  eoaSummu  H 
that  there  was  a  ttnigjda  Jbr  ao^ 
Cynis  and  the  king  ofBUbyloti,  iJia 
become  maatar  of  Meaopotamia  and  Syria  t^  lb 
conquests  of  Neboebidiianr.  It  was  ia  Ml  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tiibe««  »bidi  km^ 
the  Medo- Persian  empiits  and  tba  &aiidettiM 
under  the  king  of  BaDylon»  for  tbm  MpiMM|^«f 
Aeia.  We  can  scnrotfty  deteiiaine  whtvtot  Cjtm 
eoi^quered  Lydia  before  making  aaj  tttmk  m 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  tbia  matlcf  XAifbB 
may  hare  pmen-ed  Kometbioir  like  tfci  Hat  «a^ 
CTiiftian  of  evetita.     Tluil  Crnnoj  ~ 

with   Buhylun    is  stated  also  by 
however,  makes  Crnesns  entirvlr  tba    ^^ 
the  Lydian  war.   Nn  datr  mxtmni  can  ba  avwAdT 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia, 
them  was  evidently  to  subdoa 
a*  far  a«  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  the  main  pcdati  aC  SUSkamm 
b4?tween  Herodotus  and  th«  ffFTvpaadtim^  hm^ 
what  has  Ijteen  iaid  ali^vv*^  ut  ihr  hiaiackdl  nlv  rf 
Xennphnn'a  botik,  if  >  Htawd  iaal» 

tory  at  all,  ita  real  d^  •  gfiM  ibAif  labt 

kept  in  view ;  and  that  dcuga  is  aMIid  by  Xf^ 
phon  himself  wUh  suflki«nt  dcarariii    lie  atiM 

to  shew  th-'  *'■■ -tof  iBCtt  iisalai^ 

ficult  as  i  ^  MWtiiiil  tbHiii 

ntlerbew  T^le  yda  ba  baUa  IM 

the  example  of  Cyrus,  whrnn  ha  fadkaa^  vMb  rf 
virtue,  coarage,  and  wi?«l'»ni,  «nd  wboM 
meant  fur  a  |frai  i  and  bit 

fcir  an  estjtositii  «  «f  tfia  gait« 
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^  bet  Iba  ihtkd 
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it.     Of  eutir^  it  would  not  hnrc 

)  represtfxited  this  beau  ideal  of  a  phi- 

loanpliic  ktng  ai  the  dethroncr  of  hii  own  graudr 

^thef.,  A*  the  tniti  Aiiatic  detpot  nnd  conqueror, 

laid  At  the  victim  of  hi»  owd  umbitioui  scbetnea. 

U  seemi  incredible  thai  any  one  thmld  nm  from 

^  Uie  pf-nisil  of  the  Cyt-opaffida  without  the  fimi 

^■Wtiniiction  thut  it  is  a  romatice,  otid^  iiioreover, 

^BtthAt  iu  author  never  mount  it  lobe  token  for  any- 

^Hllliitig  «lie ;  and  Ktili  more  incredible  ia  it  tlmt  nnj 

^Bvom  alwuld  hnve  recugiilxed  in  tbo  pictnre  of  Xeno- 

phon  the  vcrii^iniilitudti  of  on  Asiatic  coiiqiierur  in 

the  fttxtb  century  before  Christ.     That  CyniB  vraa 

Km  gyvat  ituni,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  eiUblitth- 
d;  thai  h«9  nviu  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
Irtitet  of  hu  i^t«  And  country,  we  need  not  doubt ; 
lit  if  wc  would  ieek  further  for  hi*  likcncM,  we 
iiist  Msufvdly  look  rather  at  Genghit  Khan  or 
«'imour  than  at  the  Cyni»  of  Xenophon. 

It  boa,  howcTer,  been  aupputcd,  thtit  the  «t«t4> 

tD«nt  of  Xonophoi\  about  Cvoxnrv^  11.  is  confirmed 

tby  Scripture;  for  that  Dureius  thy  Mcdc,  wlm,  nc- 

ordiiig  to  Daniel^  reigiii  after  tbc  Uvking  of  Buby- 

fclcm  (for  two  years  according  to  the  chronologera) 

^•nd  before  the  fir»t  year  of  Cyrn*,  am  be  no  olknr 

u  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)    than 

I  ll«     This  matter  Beein«  sunoeplible  of  a 

r  erpbination  than  it  hiui  yet  receircd. 

1.  Xenopbon*s  Cyaxxire&  is  the  son  of  Astj^agei; 
Donrtoa  the  Mede  is  tbo  son  of  Ahafluerai.    Now, 

|it  i«  aliDOtt  beyond  a  doubt  that  Abasucrus  h  the 
•W  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  wbieh 
the  Oreeki  eolled  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxarci  seems  to 
Llie  simply  the  fona  of  the  tame  word  used  in  the 
LAIcdinn  dinlccL  Cyanret,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
If  is  called  AhAeueruA  in  TMt  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
[  that  this  argument  is  not  deci^ivei  liut,  so  fur  at  it 
|goe«,  it  is  iigainftt  the  idtiniification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Ikibylan,  Dareius   tbc 
'  JCede  rpcoircf  the  kingdom,  and  cxen:i«c«  all  the 

functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 

doiuv  etrideotly  at  Babylon,     But  in   Xenophon 

it  ia  Cyrus  who  doea  this,  and  Cyaxarea  nercr 

n«sar  Babylon  al  all  afUr  it*  capture,  but 

in  Media,  totally  ecHpted  and  almost  ku- 

by  Cynia.     There  are  other  arguments 

wkieh  ■eera  to  shew  clearly  that*  whoever  Dareias 

the  Mede  may  ha?e  been  (a  poiut  dillicult  enough 

•o  d«dde)i«  he  was  not  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenopban. 

The  matter  cannot  be  further  diacuued  here ;  but 

the  result  of  a  moil  careful  examination  of  it  Ia, 

th«l  in  tome  important  pointa  the  statement!  of 

XMioohom  cannot   be    reconciled  with   thoiie   of 

Hsiiiel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 

Ltion  it,  that  Dareius  wiu  a  noble  Median,  who  held 

l^hc  sorercignty  as  the  riceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 

r  jbund  it  conveinent  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 

1 1  and  there  an?  some  indications  on  which  a 

ctiire  might   bo   founded    that   tills    viceroy 

wa*  Astynges.     It  is  quite  uattiral  tluit  the  year 

in  nrhich  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 

klon  should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 

1  Writt^rs)  the  first  year  of  hi«  reign  over  iho  whole 

Dpti«.     Tbb  view  ia  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 

I  th*  pfopheciea  of  the  deatroction  of  Babylon  it 

k  Cjrni^  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  ia  spoken 

Rtpfding  this  difficulty,  then,  aa  arable  of 

J  evplfttned^  it  remain*  that  Xcnophon'a  atat«- 

nf  about  Cyaxoret  IT.  ia  entirely  unsupiM^ried* 

itmo^hmi  toema  to  baTo  introduced  Cyuxarei 

uply  aa  n  faU  to  Kt  otf  the  virtues  oi  Cyrua. 
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In  the  pai&agc  of  AeBchvlus,  which  is  sometimea 
quoted  iis  conlinuiug  Xenophon  tAsTVAGEs],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyrus  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxaret  and  Aatyages,  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxarea  II.  The  roost 
natural  exphmation  eeeins  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
wbu»e  rcigii  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
^ledex,  and  who  was  ttierefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medea  and  Persian  a,  ia  meant  in  tlui 
tine 

MifSor  yd/?  %v  6  wpwros  ^tfju^v  ffrparm, 

TEie  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxarea,  wbo 
took  Ninua,  and  confi^olidated  the  empire. 

If  so,  Astyagea  is  omitted,  probjibly  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  wus  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  wbi»  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persian  king,  TplTos  t'  dw'  ta^rou  KJpof»  For  the 
diT*  adrou  an  rely  refers  to  the  penion  who  is  called 
wpterot.  On  the  other  band,  the  account  which 
lierodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  ia  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocmtea,  AivuizueiieA,  Dinoii^ 
Ctesias,  AmyntaA,  Stmbo,  C<^pbHrion,  Justin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenua,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  tlie  Analiaskt  a*  above  quoted.  (See  CUnU^u, 
I  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thmwu 
on  the  iubjecl  if  the  date  of  Cyrua  »  birth  could  be 
tixt ;  but  this  U  impoaaible.  Dinon  saya,  that  he 
was  ftoveiity  at  bis  death ;  but  this  is  impmljable 
fi*r  various  rea&on»,  and  Uerodotus  erideully  con- 
sideied  him  much  younger* 

Nono  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  Uie  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  uiutive 
for  tliat  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  whwt  Hero- 
dotus says  about  bis  designs  on  Kgypt  The  very 
lemiu-kable  prophecy  rckting  to  ibe  desiniciiou  uf 
Bnbylon  and  tlie  restoration  of  the  JeWA  by  Cyme 
is  in  Isaiah  xtiv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important 
passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jt^remiah,  which  pnsdkl 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  luune 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Eiia,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 
23.  The  langnnge  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrua, 
as  recorded  both  in  Exm  i.  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
aoqunintcd;  as  he  might  ea^^ily  be  tlirough  L^nief, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  **The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  * .  *  hath  choj^^d  me  to  build  him  an  hous» 
at  Jerusiilem,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  laaiab 
xliv,  28,  xIy.  13);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  ia 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hole^  and  others, 
that  Cyrus  wua  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  aceompltshitig  tbe  designa  of  Providence* 
The  contmry  ia  iutiuuited  in  laaiah  xlt.  5, 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  aa  th« 
grcateat  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  ia  obscured.  The  Persians  remem* 
bered  him  aa  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  1^0),  and 
his  fiune  passed,  thrtiugh  the  Greeks,  to  the  £un>' 
poana,  and  the  claMu<^  writers  abound  with  Alio* 
tiona  to  him.  His  aiffiulcbre  at  Paaai^idao  wai 
visited  by  Alexajtdrr  the  Great*  ( Arriaiw  n,  21) ; 
Plut  Alt*.  611.)  Paaafgadae  is  said  to  haire  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  pbu^d  his  oimp 
wbeo  he  defeated  Aslyogcs,  and  m  its  immediato 
ndjghbtHarhood  the  city  of  Prr^rpolis  grew  up. 
TIm  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  ]  i  his  niuine  is 

fmiiid  m  nonnments  at  >  i  th  of  Pert*- 

poliJi,  which  pWe^  indeed*  tv^uic  oiiij^j^ujinaiia  tAkt 
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for  Pasirgnd^ie.  (llerodotua,  lib.  i.;  Ctcsian,  cd. 
Lion ;  Xennphon,  C^ropaedma ;  Diodoru» ;  Justin  ; 
Strabo;  mid  other  ancient  autliore;  Vlmton,  FuU. 
licU.  i.  ii.  supplements;  Hceren,  Idcrn  (AgiatitR^ 
»mn'/iM)  ;  SchloBScr,  L^niv,  Gi^Jiich,  d,  alt  Writ ; 
Hockh,  IV^  Med.  ci  Pen.  Afonurru)  [P.  S.] 

(j  VRUS,  THK  YouNoRR,  th«  Kifcond  of  the  four 
soiii  of  Dtmius  Kothui,  kin^  of  Pemia,  and  of  Par 
rysnlis,  was  appointed  by  hii  £ither  co[nmand«r  (ho- 
pavos  or  <rrpaTrfy6%)  of  the  maritimo  parti  of  Aik 
Mi  norland  satrnpof  L^dia,  FhrygifL,andC4ipp«idocdA. 
(b,  cv  4070  I^^  carried  with  him  a  large  vum  of 
moiu-y  to  aid  the  LaeedaemoniftDft  in  the  Pelopon- 
tieHiiLTi  war.  And  by  the  address  of  Lyeander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  hia  fiithcr 
had  commiB&ioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntncss  of 
C'ullicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  (o  the  comnmnd  it  was 
r<c!infwed  with  the  greatest  libcndlty.  [Cj&llicra- 
TiDAs;  LvsANDxa;  TiBSAPHKiiNKS.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cyros  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  hb  fother  on  the  throne  of 
Pemia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysaiider  to 
prtivldo  for  aid  from  Sparta*  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  nnihitiom  »pirit|  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  roy^  for  not  ubserAnLng  in 
his  presence  a  ntoge  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king*  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
nuty  on  account  of  hiM  own  iU  health,  that  Dareiiis 
suuunoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (b.  c.  405.)  Be- 
fore leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysnn^er  and 
Bwigned  tu  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecutiun  of 
the  Wiir.  lie  then  went  to  hii  father,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercefnariei,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphemes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  abscTicc.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  hb  6ithf*r^s  death  and  the  accession  of  hit 
elder  brother,  Art:ixerxf»  Mnemon  (n.  c.  404), 
though  his  mother,.  Parysatif^  whose  favourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  pf  rstiade  Dareius  to 
oppoint  him  as  his  iucces»or,on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  bom  after^  but  his  brother  Artajcerxea 
before,  the  acc«'s*t]tm  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
toursp,  excitt'd  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  furthnr  enflamod  by  information  from  Ti«>sa- 
phemes,  that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes,  there  fare,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death  ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Par)' satis,  he  ii^ared  hi&  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  hh  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himiwlf  up  to  the 
de&ign  of  dethroning  his  brother*  By  his  ufbibility 
and  by  presents,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artiixerxes  and  his  own ;  but  he  ndied  chie%  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  fnim  the  hostility 
of  Tii-Aiiph ernes-  When  his  prej^initions  were 
complete,  he  conmienccd  his  ex|H'ditiou  against 
Urtliylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marehjitg  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  learnt  his 
retd  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  Cm 
comiuitted  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Snrdis  in  the  spring  of  8.  c.  40 K  and,  having; 
Qtarched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  thronrii  the  celebrated  pnfscs  near  I  suns, 
ernssed  the  Euphrates  at  Thap«icu.s  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  ptuin  of  Cunaxa,  500  &tadia 
ffimi  Babylon.  Artaxerjtes  had  been  informed  hy 
"'    ipliemea  of  bi&  deugivi,  wi^  ^m  v'^e^^'te^  ^ 
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meet  bim.  The  numbers  af  tJi#  two 
variously  stated.  Artaxersea  ImmI  (roia  iMI,«a 
to  a  mtllidn  nf  men :  Cyrus  bad  m\mn  1^4^ 
Asiatics  and  13/I(K»  Grveka,  Th«  tmoh  m  s 
first  altogether  in  favour  of  Oyt9»»  Hk  Gissk 
troops  on  the  right  routed  tii« 
opposed  Ut  then ;  and  he  hinaelf 
in  th«  centre  agaiiut  bia  hiotlMr,  and  %mi  rm 
wounded  him,  wbeo  hm  waa  kilkd  by  oot  si  ii» 
king*B  body-guanl.  ArbunrxM  caawd  Us  hmi 
and  right  hand  to  be  stroek  vS,  mmI 
have  it  believed  that  Cynta  haii 
hand.  Pluyiatij  took  a  cra«l 
suspected  ilayert  and  mntihton  oC  hm  M^  TW 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cjraa  n4  af  Ifa 
events  which  followed  bis  death  ouy  !» tiai  ii 
Xeuop hone's  Amdbam,  This  attaB|it  ol  aa  nAi* 
tious  yonng  piioce  to  usurp  bia  bnitkci>  ^km» 
led  ultimately  to  the  great(?«C  rtauite,  Iv  kj"  il 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  ilie  Pcanisa  sopifs 
waa  laid  open  to  the  Grw^k^  and  tb«  any  «a 
prepared  for  the  conqneiis  of  Alexaadcr.  tV 
character  of  Cyras  is  dmwn  by  XiMif^ap  ia  lis 
brightest  ctilours.  It  is  enoQgli  Ki  mf  ihii  Ik 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  t JuMie  kfiUkM  fttfilia 
which  win  men^  hmrta. 

(Xenophon,  Heilm.  i.  4,  5»  ii.  1«  in*  I.  AmA, 
i,,  Cyrop,  viii.  8»  §  3,  Oetr^  m  If,  \K^\\ 
C*te«ias,  Penica^  I  44,  49,   Fr.  I  b»* 

Ivii.,  ed.  Lion;  ap.  Phot.  f>.  4*2,  >  1^ 

44,0.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Iioor.  P%^*^*.  .i:^ ;  iisL 
Lus.  4,  9  \  Arhu.  S,  6,  1 3^17  %  DiadL  tilL  ^^ 
1 04,  xiv.  «,  11 ,  1 2,  1 9,  '20, 1!Z  i  f  R  a) 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  nno^ftaan  %§t^  k  As 
author  of  a  work  tltjA  A^a4»^pai  irdmmtm  Ii  As 
AJdiDft  collection  of  the  Gr^ek  oni|«n,  iiylol. 
more  convctly,  in  Wals's  Orwk  CNvlOf^  tft  ^ 
^Bt'u  kc,  Faliricius  suspects  tha4  tk«  mamjmrm 
work  entitled  n^Aij^tirra  'Pifre^aadk  «lf  %timm 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fahrk*  AK 
Grwe,  Ti.  pp.  102,  128;  Wala,  f.  «. ;  Wsiia' 
mann,  Geschickle  det  Gtieck  Bc\  ulfmmkfiL  % 
»04.)  tP.SLI 

C  VRUS{Ki7|i«$),  the  name  ofseTmil  pkyakkm 

1.  Cyrus  (caitod  also  in  sonitf  aditioita  ^p«b),  a 
native  of  Alenuidria,  who  ]ii«d  in  llU  Mlkfli» 
tury  after  Chriit,  lie  wm  fin*  a  f^yvktaa  aal 
philosopher,  and  aft«rwaida  becaast  a  taaiik.  0* 
is  said  to  liAve  been  an  eloquent  num.  and  talaa* 
written  ngiiinst  NeatonuK  (S,  Gtsaalla^  db 
Iflmtf.  Jlr.c  «1.> 

2.  A  p^>   .  i-  -*  F,i*...^   «....  ..I  .«|j^^  pafr 

dne»  is  qn  '29*2}*  mi 

whoattaifb  fit  mb* 

have  lived  belwts-'u  tUt^  ih^^iuI  lu^d  juftk  taalBai 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Arebiatat  waa  faa 
conferred  on  Andromaclmiif  the  phjiiriaii  il  Kaia. 
(Did.  i/Attt  »,  P.  Ardkmigr,) 

3.  A  phyaidan,  prv»]>:ttit%  rf  t jnmfmgm^  mm  d 
Aplhutius,  who  olHai:  rty  «f  AllkiaK 
He  is  mentioned  in  ^  rtptis*  fiaai  i' 
LnmpsacuJs  as  having,  U^do*  oasiiy  olksr  acis  d 
Ubemlity,  presented  to  tho  t/tsmm  «oa  ikmmami 
Attic  dracbnuie.  '-  'onuiK  tk*  dndhaaa  a 
be  worth  nine  p 
Jwelve  shillings  i  i  ,  ace. 
Eruitit.  AtrtfjHit.  p,  14'^  quoted  kf  Fakric*  AiL 
GrfUf^  vol.  xiii.  p.  JSl,  H.  rrt.  > 

4.  A  ph}-sidAn  at  tW  ital  osaaiy 
a.  c,  mentioned  in  n  'ffii«a  ^ 
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Caesar,    who   afterwards   married    the   emperor 
Augustas.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  /.  c.) 

5.  Gyms,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  prsctised  medicme  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  Daring  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  disea^s  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  by 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianus,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
A.  D.  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Oreek  churches.  (Acta  Sandor,;  Menolog, 
Graetor.  ;  Bzovins,  NomencU  Sanctor.  Pro/essione 
Medicor,  ;  C.  B.  Carpzovius,  De  Medicis  ab  Eodes. 
pro  Sanctis  habitis.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodius,  B.  c.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  Jtt. 
ilZ,adQu.Frrn,2\y  proAfUon.\7.)    [L.  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwtirds  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo 
phanes.  His  poetical  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  praetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  •  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  445,  he  fell  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
oflSoes  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is 
said  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
nmoe  of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  iwiaKovos 
rmv  Itptip  h  Ktnvatdf  ti)s  ^pxrylat ;  but  whether 
this  means  bishop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncei^ 
tain.#It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  Hisior,  LUerar.  vol.  i.;  Suidas,  «.  v.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
eentury.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  a.  d.  620 , 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  630- 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  fiivour  of  Heniclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  hitter 
pbce.  In  683  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfae- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Ileracllus  published  an  Ecthesis  or  foxmola  of  faith 
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drawn  np  by  Sei^us,  in  which  he  clcariy  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  wiU  in  Christ.  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfactionis,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi.  (Cave,  Histor,  Literar. 
vol.  L  ;  Murdock^s  Moshehn^  vol.  i.  ;  Guerike^s 
Handltuch,  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler's  Turt-book,  by  Cun- 
ningham, vol.  i.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Throdorus.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RTAS 
(KvOvpa,  Kvd^pcia,  Kv&ripids)^  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Hom. 
Od.  viii.  288 ;  Herod.  L  105 ;  Pans.  iii.  23.  $  1 ; 
Anacr.  v.  9 ;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  4.  5.)         [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Gallus.  She  was 
originally  the  fireedwoman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  fiiithM.  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cniquius  on 
Horace.  (Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Edog,  x.  1 ;  Cic.  PhU,  ii.  24,  ad  Ait.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam.  ix.  26  ;  Piut.  Afd.  9 ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
%-iii.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILO'XENUS.    [Philox- 

BNUS.] 

CYTHEHIUS   PTOLEMAEUS.      [Ptol»- 

MABU8.] 

CYTISS(yRUS  (Kvr(ff(r<»pos\  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope  or  lophossa.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 ; 
Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Wtod.  u.  1123,  1 1 49.)    [L.  S.I 

CY'ZICUS  (Kwfiicoj),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eusorus.  (ApoIIon.  Rhod. 
i.  948 ;  Val.  Place.  iiL  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus,  and  others  sgain 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
16  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41 ;  Schol.  ad  Apoilon.  Bhod. 
I.  c.)  He  was  king  of  the  Dol tones  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
received  the  Argonauu  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  agsiin  at  night-time,  they  were  mifttaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  waa 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  18 ;  Conon,  Narrat,  41,  who  gives 
a  diflferent  account.)  [L.  S.] 
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DABAR,  the  son  of  Massngrada,  of  the  fiunily 
of  Masinisaa,  but  whose  father  was  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchus,  the 
king  of  Manretania,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Sulia  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha.  Dabar  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  interview  between  Bocchoi  and 
Sulla.     (Sail.  Jvg.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  (A<£icTwAoi),  the  Dactyls  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  fiibulous  beings  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  means 
of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls,  that  is, 
Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways;  by 
their  number  being  five  or  ten,  or  by  the  fturt  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (^i^  htuKT{f\oi%)  of  mount  Ida.  (Pollux,  ii.  4 ; 
Strab.  X.  p.  473 ;  Died.  t.  64.)  Most  of  our  au- 
thorities describe  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  Dactyls.  (Diod.  xvii  7  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom. 
Shod,  i.  1 126  ;  Strab.  I  e.)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  some- 
times confounded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes, 
Corybantes,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchines;  or  they  are 
described  as  the  fiidiers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cozy- 
bantes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  466 ;  SchoL  ad  Arat^ZZi 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg,  iv.  153.)  This  confusion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  for  Samothrace  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  (Diod. 
T.  64 ;  comp.  Amob.  adv.  Gent,  iii.  41)  ;  and  Dio> 
dorus  states,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  hiatoriana, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
and  other  magic  pursuits ;  that  thereby  they  ex> 
cited  great  wonder  in  Samothrace,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  disciple  in  these  things.  Their 
comiexion  or  identification  with  the  Curetes  even 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Penates.  (Amob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
a  tradition  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (<Srrom.  l  p. 
362)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1 129;  Plin.  //.  iV. 
Tii.  57.)  Their  number  appears  to  have  originally 
been  three :  Celmis  (the  smelter),  Damnameneus 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  I.  c).  To  these  others  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phn>'gian,  who  in- 
vented the  smelting  of  iron  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  362),  Heracles  (Strab.  /.  c),  and  Delas.  (Euseb. 
Profp.  Erany.  x.  p.  475.)  ApoUonius  Rhodlus 
mentions  the  hero  Titias  and  Cyllenus  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides  Heracles,  Paconius,  Epimedes, 
Jasius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
thev  must  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Pans.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viiL  p. 
855.)  Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two,  | 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de-  : 
"ibes  them  as  the  earliest  inhabitanta  of  Crete,  j 

\  WM  hanng  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or  | 
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Minos)  from  Phrygia,  and  as  luring  di«coT4*rvd 
the  iron  in  mount  Berecynthoa.  (Diod.  v. »- 4; 
Cic  de  Nat.  Dwr.  iiL  16.)  With  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Dactyla,  they  seem  to  be  m 
more  than  the  mythical  repreaenUtiTes  of  the  di*- 
coveren  of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  raetsls 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  thi*  an 
is  sufiiciently  great  for  the  ancienu  to  ascribe  n 
invention  to  sapematond  beinga.  The  orisiial 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  waa  afierwarda  extend«ii, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  varion 
other  things  which  are  useful  or  pleasing  to  mar. ; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  introduced  muMc 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rhvtkBi, 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (PlaL  de  3/w.  5; 
Diomedea,  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  Clem.  AJex.  Stnm. 
L  p.  360.)  They  were  in  genend  looked  apoo  si 
mysterious  soroerera,  and  are  therefore  also  de- 
scribed as  the  inventors  of  the  Epheaian  incantstMs 
fonnnlae;  and  persons  when  auddenly  frightened 
used  to  pronounce  the  namea  of  the  Dartvb  as 
words  of  magic  power.  (Pint,  de  Fac.  ta  Orh.  Lu. 
30;  compare  Lobeck,  de  Idaeis  Daciylu;  Wekko, 
Die  Aeeekyl.  Trib.  p.  168,  &c)  [L.%.] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agricoltore,  mentioned  bj 
Vairo.  (/?.  A  I  I.  §  9.) 

DAFDALUS  (AoiSoXot).  1.  A  mythid 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Greek  writen 
personified  the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  u( 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among  tie 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  aa  living  in  the  ariv 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minoa  and  of  Theseus,.  W 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doaU- 
fttl  passage.     (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writen  generallj  represent  Dae- 
dalus as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  nee  of  tke 
Erechtheidae  (Pausi  vil  4.  §  5  ;  PlaL  Thee.  18.) 
Others  called  hnn  a  Cretan,  on  aoooont  of  the  lo^ 
time  he  lived  in  Crete.  (Anson.  Idjfl.  12 ;  EostsiL 
ad  Ham.  IL  xviil  592 ;  Paoa.  riii  53.  f  1) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  luUesl  s^ 
count  of  him  (iv.  76 — 79),  he  waa  the  sna  o( 
Motion,  the  son  of  Eupalamua,  the  aon  of  Erec^ 
theua.  (Comp.  Plato,  lorn.  p.  553 ;  Pans^  ^  4. 
$  5.)  Others  make  him  the  son  of  Eapalamm^  it 
of  Pakmaon.  (Pans.  ix.  3.  $  2 ;  Hvgin.  Fca6.  3d, 
corrected  by  274;  Suid.  s.  r.  nJfSucof  /f^; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14.)  Ilia  mother  ii 
called  Alcippe  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  9),  or  Iphiii:«. 
(Pherecyd.  ap.  SrkoL  Sf*]>h.  Oed.  Cul.  46S)»  c 
Phrasimede.  (SchoL  adPloL  Rep.  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  gr«at  ia- 
provements  in  the  arL  He  instructed  his  ftiftfr'i 
son,  Caloft,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  caai^  > 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  aiid  Daolal* 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Pkrdjx.]  Bcai 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagns  fcr  tb'j 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fainj>  of  bi 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  Inendahip  of  Mctoa 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pm- 
phae;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  tk 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyiintk,' 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monster  waa  kept.  (ApoiU. 
/.  c. ;  Ovid.  Met  viii. :  the  labyrinth  is  a  6cti«^ 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  fron  vkxi 
Diodorus  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  was  ci^ 
(l  97)  :  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  boildjaf  rnr 
existed  in  Crete.  (Hiickh,  CreUx^  i.  p.56.)  F< 
his  part  in  this  afiair,  Daedalua  waa  impriseBid  hr 
Minoa ;  bat  Piaaiphae  releaaed  him,  and,  m  !!■• 
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I  nil  the  fthipt  on  the  rocist  of  Crftc,  Dae- 
pvoeui^  wiii)?i  for  himtelf  and  his  son 
Icarus  (or  made  them  af  wood ),  and  Difletied  ihcm 
«D  with  wax.  Diiedalui  hltufelf  fi«w  safe  ovlt 
ibe  Aegean,  but,  lu  Icanifl  Hew  loo  neiir  die  sun, 
tlte  vmz  bf  which  his  wingt  were  fastened  on  wah 
nelted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  waa  drnwned 
in  that  part  of  tb«  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
^im  the  loLrian  »ea.  Arcording  to  a  more  prosaic 
^ion  of  the  iLorr,  Poiiiphac  fumiahed  INiodalui 
I  a  ahip,  in  which  he  fled  tA  an  inland  of  the 
when!  Icarui  wat  dnitwnedi  in  a  ha^ty 
npt  lo  laud.  According  to  both  accounts 
'  llilft  Am)  lo  Sicily,  where  he  was  protectt'd  by 
the  king  of  the  Siciini,  and  where  he 
iXMKted  many  great  works  of  art.  Whe»  Mino« 
bcnrd  when?  Diiedoliis  hiid  taken  refuge,  he  sailed 
With  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily^  where  he  wai  trt^nch- 
i^iy  tiiuril«>red  by  Cticalua  or  hit  datighters. 
Ivgiti.  Fill.  40,  4 4. J 

i  i>oedjihis  jifterwartiji  left  Sicily,  to  join  lolaiia, 
of  It>hicleii,  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
dioia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
irks,  which  were  Ktill  cnllod  AtuSd^Afia  in  the 
Be  of  IHodorut  f  iv.  30),  who  no  doubt  refer*  to 
I  Attruf/^A,  which  wenj  also  attribiited  to  lolaUa. 
L-Aristot.  ik  Atimft.  Ah^^hIL  IU(K)  Another 
waa,  that  he  ded  from  1? icily,  in  conse- 
etKTe  of  the  purauit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
to  ftudinia.  (Paua.  x.  17.  $  3.)  Of 
■lories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
BiiHt  important  are  the  statements  of  Diddoni^ 
(L  i)l),  that  he  estecuied  works  there,  that  he 
eoptcid  hi*  labyrinth  from  that  in  Kgypt,  that  the 
•tyte  (j^iiT^M^f )  of  his  «tatiaej  vm^  the  eame  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statuea^  and  that  Dofedalua 
himself  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  aa  a  god« 

The  later  Greek  writert  expSaioed  these  mythi 

after  their  uanal   absurd    plan.      Thus^  accord- 

ii^  to  LQcian*  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 

aatrology^  and  taught  the  science  to  liis  son,  who. 

J  above  plain  truths  into  tranEC(>n dental  mya- 

lost  hit  reason,  and  wus  drowned  in  the 

f  sa  of  dilHcultlea.     The  fable  of  Pa^ipljue  is  also 

by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 

,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurus, 

ezplaini  the  wings  of  Dnedalui  as 

[  the  invention  of  sails.     (Comp.  Panib  ix. 

If  these  fables  ar«  to  be  explained  al 

only  Mtional  interpretation  is,  that  they 

poetbal  inventions,  netting  forth  the  great 

ent  which  took  pUtce,  in  the  mechanical 

•a  well  B«  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 

^  personification,  and  alro  the  sup- 

geogfaphical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 

i  first  introduGed  into  Greece. 

^^^VThen,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 

^^Rhi^  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  thu  meaning  is, 

^Hftt  acieh  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 

^Ht  began  to  be  developed.    The  exact  chamcter  of 

Hk  DiMkalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 

from  the  atatemcnU  of  the  andent  writers  respect- 

i»g  Ikia  worki.   The  following  is  a  li*t  of  the  works 

of  aculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 

to  htm :    In  Cri'te^  the  cow  of  Posiphae  and  the 

labrritith*     In  Sicily,  near  Mpga/is,  the  Colytn- 

bethrm,  or  ix^serxoir,   from    which   a  great   river, 

named  Alabon,  Howed  into  the  sea ;  near  Agrigeu- 

ttUB,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 

waa  the  royal  palace  and  treiisury  of  Cocalns;  in 

tibe  teniloiy  of  Selixius  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 
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ttrii»tng  frnm  a  nului'mmcan  fire  i^-aa  ref*»ived  in 
fuich  a  maiujer,  ai  to  fi>rw  a  pleasant  vapour  Iwih. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  nionnt  Kryx  by  a 
wall,  sn  as  to  make  a  firm  fi^undatiou  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  Ria«te 
a  hont^ycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  Ik;  dis- 
tinguiihed  from  a  real  honeyoofnbi.  IHodonia  adds, 
thai  he  waa  said  to  hare  executed  nany  mon 
works  of  art  in  Sicily,  whkh  had  periihed  tkroiigli 
the  lapse  of  time.    (Diod.  L  e.) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalun,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  MedttcrmneiBJ.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Cnjui* 
ftjid  Cumoe  were  ascribed  to  him.  (Sil.  Ital  xii. 
10*2;  Virg.  ^eA.  vi.  14.)  In  tlie  islands  called 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  stitucH,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  hit  arrivid 
at  those  islandH  during  hi*  tiight  from  Atinoa. 
They  were  the  imagfi  of  hiniN^lf  and  of  his  son 
Icaiut.  ( Pseud.- Aristot.  d^  MiraL.  Auscnlt^  8}  ; 
Sleph.  Byx.  i, e.  *HAf irrpfJai  r^c**i.)  At  Monogisjai 
in  Caria  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Stenh. Bye  i.e.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  bo  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propyUieum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestas  at  Memphis  for  whicli 
he  wa*  rewarded  by  tha  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself,  in  tiint  temple. 
(Diod.  L  dZ.)  Scyhuc  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  was  sculptured  with  liona 
and  dolphinn  by  Daedalus.  (/>n/*/M#,  p.  53,  ed. 
Hudiion.)  The  t<!inple  of  Artemis  liritonuirtiA,  in 
Crete,  was  ascritied  to  Daednluii.  (SoHnujs  IL) 
There  is  a  pasiijige  in  which  Pausaniiis  mentiuus 
ail  the  wooden  statues  whith  he  believed  to  be  tlie 
genuine  works  of  Daedidus  (ix.  -*(J.  i  'J),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3  ;  Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  3)»  and  a  Trophonius  ai 
Lebodeia:  in  Crete,  an  Artcniit  Britoniaitia  at 
OluSf  and  an  Athena  at  Cnosaus  (the  X<f^'  ^^ 
Ariadne  la  spoken  of  below) :  at  iHrloa,  a  loiaU 
tenntnal  woeden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  waa 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
ift'ho  carried  it  to  Delos  when  she  fied  with  The* 
seua.  Pausanias  adds,  that  these  were  ail  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time^ 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Amives  in  the 
Herneutn  ajid  tlmt  which  Antiphemus  had  rcmuved 
from  the  Sicauiau  city,  Omphace,  to  Geloa,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
Ekewhf'ro  Pausanias  mentions,  as  works  aM.rib«nl 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  seat  {U^pot  A\h<xliai)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polin*  at  Athens  (i.  17.  ^  1 ), 
a  wooden  slatuc  of  Hercules  at  Corbith  (ii.  4.  \  5), 
and  miotlier  on  the  coniiiies  of  Messeuia  and  Aros> 
dia(viiL  35.  $2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  are   both  artistic  and  mech '^-   ^      l'-^ 
waa  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  <> 
tools,  the  law,  the  axe«  the  plumb  lim,  l 

or  gimlet,  and  glue-  (Hesych.  t.  r,  "Uo^as ;  piin, 
H,  N.  yil  &G;  VaiTo,  ap,  VUnn$,  p,  lOti,  «d* 
Putsch.)  He  waa  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minem.  (Hygin.  FuL,  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  bventioo  of  the  saw  to  Perdtx 
or  Talus  the  nephew  of  Daedaluik  [Pbhi>ix*J  I  a 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  maat  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  Mils  to 
Icarus.  (Plin.  /.  cJ)  In  sLitnary,  the  improTtmenla 
attributed  to  Daedalua  weie  the  opeoina  of  tJia 
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eyei  and  of  the  ffct,  which  liiid  been  formerly 
cfoMcl  {<nfAnro5a,  aHihii  irvfiit€TiK6Tak^  the  figurct 
of  Daedalui  W(^re  called  itaifiTjK^ra)^  und  the  ex- 
tending of  the  hands  wliich  htid  beefi  formerly 
pkced  dovv^n  close  to  tho  sides  {Ka$n^i»fai  koH  rtus 
wktvpMf  KtKo)Oir}^€vtu^  Diod.  I,  e.;  Suid.  ».  v. 
£kfiidd\av  -roci^juara).  In  corijiequence  of  tlieie 
imprort^meDtB,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
itaiues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distiuguished  by  an 
e^pre«tion  of  life  and  <!TeQ  of  divine  inspiration. 
(Pftii*.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plalo,  paiaim,  and  particularly 
Af«H.  p.  97*  ed.  Steph. ;  ArifitoL  Poiil,  i*  4  :  the 
]n»t  two  pauiages  teem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  -know  to  have  been  called  Lkt/edalum  imaifea  : 
ArUtotle  mentions  a  wondcn  fign^re  of  AphroditCf 
which  w^s  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  aacnbed  to  Daednlus  dis  A  nim,  i.  3.  g  d  : 
ue  further^  Junius,  CuUtt,  ArL  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult pftssag^  in  Plato  (Hipp,  Afaj,  lii.  281,  d.)  i» 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  cora- 
parntive,  and  as  raeJint  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedal ii%  but  in  praise  of  the  arti«t&  of  Plato*! 
time.  The  m:itenni  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  Is  ia  the  p.as9age  of  Pausanias  {ix, 
40.  §  2),  iropei  ro&roiS  8*  [Kv^HTiriutf]  teal  6  T^f 
*A/»idS«^f  X<*P^*t  o5  KaX  ^OfiTjpss  iv  'lAiaSi  fiv^^t^v 
<hroiif<mTO,  ivtifrfouftxiv^^  ifrjlv  iir\  KivKov  Kldov, 
(Comp.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  The  pjiua^e  of  Homer  is  in 
the  dcicriptiou  of  the  shield  nf  Achilles  (//.  xviiL 
590-^5J)3); 

'El*  Bi  X^P^^  irolwiAXf  «pi*f^WTdf  'Afi^j^ortfftt, 
T^  XicfKov  oUv  Tttyr*  4vt  Kvattr^  t^ptttf 

Now  the  mention  of  a  tp^up  ^dancert  ai  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  niateriaU  while  stone;, — ^the  dr- 
comitance  of  the  poet^s  repn«entiiif  Hephaettuf 
at  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  ardat^ — and  tko 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedaitii  in  Hi^ 
mcr^ — all  this  iS}  at  the  leoAU  very  su^ictoui.  1 1 
cannot  be  exphiioed  by  taking  x^P^*^  ^  mean  a 
»ort  ofdan^  which  Daedalas  invented  (^(r«r»j<rfv), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  conni^xion  with 
daiicing(Buttiger,  ^»<iewiiif^inii,4G),B]id  n  sufficient 
ntimber  of  examples  can  be  prodarad  from  Ilcmier 
(if  iiTKuv  meaning  to  make  or  waKvfaditfr.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation i»,  that  x^P^^  means  aimply  a  pface/or 
dancinffi  and,  further,  it  it  not  improbable  tlmt 
Aa/SoAoi  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  ii  the  great  artist  in  Homier,  and 
that  tbe  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daedor 
Itis  was  personitied  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  Teiy  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  K'en  by  Pansaniai  at  Cnos&ua,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  hiter  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it. 

From  iheKe  statcmentu  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
ii  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself,  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Eupalamns,  implies 

The  earl  left  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
t^  the  gods,  were  called  SoitoAa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  wo  find  sctdpttire  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
inM^hipped  under  the  Tkame  of  «omc  %odA,   V^vjja. 
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attributes  of  each  paniciUar  diftnity.  miA  vai 
at  fint  done  only  by  fbiming  an  tiB^|i  «f  At  %mA, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  pnnJy  OAdbAMi  s»> 
tributes  :  hcnco  the  orii^ii  af  taMMl  iMis  mk 
the  reason  for  their  fvOHiiiling  la  «M  fapf  rfbt  Us 
art  of  sculpturing  the  wlit^le  D||in«  iii  ^ttatmk  m 
the  highest  perfectioiu  But  Uiefft  laov  aiBilik^ 
ties  for  the  eTpression  of  who««  i 
was  not  sufficient,  bnt  th«  whxAm 
waji  required.  In  the  earUosC  atlan 
such  figures,  wood  would  nadmiPy  W  tttcAst  is 
the  mi^ieriol,  on  aeeooEit  oC  llie  aaai  af  iMstef  ^ 
They  wore  onuunented  irith 
bright  colours.  It  was  to  ladi 
that  tlie  name  SoiSoXa  waa  applied^  aa  W  «a  ls> 
formed  by  Pansanifla  (ix*  SL  §  3)^  who  «|Ak  dsa 
they  were  so  called  befom  Daedala«  vebs  b«&  si 
Athens.  The  aocaracj  and  tJbe  i  ■  pn  ssiiii  iCarii 
images  was  restiicted  not  only  by  tlic  Ihiiilsd  Jb3 
of  the  artist,  but  also,  as  wno  si»  so  a Inllail?  ii 
Egyptian  »culptim%  by  iho  ittltcitvea  kw«  vbel 
lionud  him  to  certain'  forma.  Tbo  |«nud  vnp^ 
fiented  by  the  name  of  Daedahia  waa  that  ia  wist 
such  forms  were  linl  brokfO  th 
tempt  was  made  lo  givo  a  nalofal 
pression  to  statues,  oocompanied*  aa  sadl  adf«v«> 
lopment  of  any  branch  of  art  alw»ja  ^^  ^P"a> 
improvement  in  tho  mechanica  oC  art.  Tie  paiid 
when  tKis  development  of  art  took  plaee,  mA'^ 
degree  of  foreign  influence  imfttled  in  ife  kMs 
about  Daedalus,  are  vtfry  difBciiLl  qiismim^  wA 
cannot  be  cUsoujssed  within  the  timiiaal  liisir>^ 
cle.  The  ancient  traditions  mrtaialjr  ^sisi  •• 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  Grecian  art*  (9«s  Uifsiiiy 
Diod.  i  97.)  But,  withoni  " 
on  this  point,  we  may^  vetbt  to  tli«  ] 
Etrtuom  and  earliest  Oreelc  anilqittyei^  mm^^ 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  OMsat  \f  lk»  wvi^ 
lian  style  of  sculpture.  Th«  nmalna  «alltd  Of6^ 
pean  give  a  similar  notion  of  tba  nasdalka  ssd^ 
teetore.  The  Daedalian  strl?  nf  »rf  coatiapd  ir 
prerail  and  improve  down  i  'TitM  itf  tks 

fifth  century  ».  c.^  and  the  r^^d^nf  p^ 

riod  were  ^Ued  Daedalidti,  uiiu  <;.iiiiied  asartiBt 
descent  from  Daedalus,  arcnrdinjr  to  ih#  wcMasi* 
cQstom  by  which  art  was  keivdit^trv  m  rvf^cia  i» 
milies.     This  genealogy  was  can  «  ha 

as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  ckj  -  -  Uhr 

dalid.     1'he  mo&t  important  ol  tli#  ih>0iMid%  Ir 
sides  hitt  bon   Icarus,  and  bis    iMryhaw  ^ 
Pcrdix,  were  ScylUs  and  Dipo*n«a,  vk 
made  the  ions  of  DaedaJua  (Paua>  ii.  |J 
Endoeos  of  Athens  (Paui,  i.  2«,  1 1^), 
Hhegium(Pau».  iii.  17.  S  6)»atid  OsMtaaafi 
{Paui  T.  25.  i  7.)     AM  these,  lMi»«vvr,  tifadl 
af\er  the  period   in   which   Daadatna   &t 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  le 
ton,  Japyx,  who  founded  lapY||acu    (i 


A  Biifiof  of  the  Atheoaui 
the  name  of  AaiBoAlSoi.  (Hetira^  d$  JH 
KeAstj  called  AaiSdUfia  wetr    kffi  jft 
parts  of  Greece, 

2.  Of  ^icyon^  n  Rtatuary  m  taaaaiw  iki 
di  id  pie  of  Putpodes,  »l"-  i»  rTi«^itiMid  fcy  ffof 
among  the  artists  of  ' 
lut  erected  a  trophy  i  laas  ia 

afW  a  tI ctory  over  the  LaL^dacmaiani  ia  As  aif 
which  histed*B.  c.  401— 3da  BnideB  tUs  tpif^ 
Doitdalus  made  lereml  slatnea  if  atfiilHk  ■■ 
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some  other  works.  (Paiu.  vi.  2.  §  4 ;  3.  §§  2,  3 ; 
6.  §  I,  X.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  statuary,  bom  in  Bithjnia,  whose  statue 
of  Zeus  Stratius  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Arrian,  ap.  Euttatk.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  796.) 
Ilenoe  he  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Oreat  downwards.  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DA  EI  R  A  (A((cipa  or  Aai^),  that  is,  ""the 
knowing,**  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Eleusis ;  but  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx ;  while  a  third  account 
•  represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii. 
847 :  Eustath,  ad  Horn,  p.  ^4  8.)  [  L.  S.  ] 

DAES  (Aiijy),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  612.)  [L.  S.] 

DAETONDAS  (Aoirdji^as),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  statue  of  the  Elcian  atlilete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Ol^nnpia.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moscfaion,  the  father  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondas  proba- 
bly flourished  from  b.  a  320  downwards.    [P.  S.] 

DAI'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (AoJmoxos 
or  Aiyt/uixof),  of  Pktacac,  a  Greek  historixm, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
■ent  as  ambassador  to  AUitrochadcs,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocottua,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
iL  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  b.  c  31 2. 
(Justin.  XV.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  Casaubon  (ad  IMog.  iMtlrt,  11) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephorus 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Daimachus^s  work, 
•inoe  Ephorus  lived  and  wrote  before  Dai'machus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at^east  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
oountriea  during  his  embassy;  but  Strabo  never- 
tlieless  places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  £dse  and  fabulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394  ;  llarpocrat.  «.  v.  iyyv- 
Hen;  SchoL  ad  Apollon,  Rhod.  I  558.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
(voAiopiniTticc^  i^o/iH/Luxra)  by  one  Dai'machus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephauus  of  Byzantium 
(#.e.  Aaic«9ai/Mp»')  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (A^)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  IL  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cetled  somewhere,  for  Magius  (in  Gruter's  Far 
Arimm^  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it. 
It  may  be  that  our  Dai'machus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Comparat.  Solon,  cum 
PvU,  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  {Lytand, 
12)  one  LaJimachus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) ii  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  irtpl 
fd0'<€ck«,  and  modem  critics  have  changed  the 
BMBe  Lalmachns  into  Dai'machus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
maimer  it  haa  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Lacrtius 
(L  30)  to  read  AattfMxos  6  nAaroici^y  instead  of 
AaSBaxos  6  IlKaronfiKotf  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectoml  emendations.  [L.  S.] 

DAIPUANTUS  {Atd^parros)^  a  Thebao,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantincia,  B.  c.  362. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondaa,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Daiphan- 
tus  and  loloi'das,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apophth.  EfKiin.  24  ;  Ael.  T.  //.  xii.  3.)      [E.  E.] 

DAIPPUS  or  DAIIIPPUS  (A(tt«roj),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paus.  vi« 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomcnon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  read  irapa\v6fAtPoy.  lie  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  {I,  e, 
19,  19.  §  7)«  where  all  tlie  MSS.  give  Laippus, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  tliat  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  r20th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c  300,  and  onwards.)        [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  N,  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  /oreign  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  befora 
the  first  century  after  ChrisU  [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.     [Delmatius.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  {Aoftdynros),  1.  King  of 
Talysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys» 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media)^ 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olyropia. 
[ Aristomknss.]  The  following  is  their  genealogy* 

Aristomenes. 

daughter  ^  Damagetut. 

(Diagoras.) 

Dorieus. 

Damagetus. 

Diagoras. 


Damagetus. 

AcusilaUs, 

Dorieus. 


Callipateira. 
Eucles. 


Pherenice. 

I 

Peisodonii. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoraa 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Paosft- 
nias. 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damngetus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  wliich  his  brother 
Aaisilaiis  was  victor  in  boxing.  [DiAOORAa.] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  and  Schol  ;  Pans.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vL  ?• 
§§  1,  2;  Aelian,  V,  //.  x.  1;  Cic  Tusc,  I  46^ 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  i.  pp.  254,  255.)      [P.  S.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  ( Ao/iOTtrrof ),  the  author  of 
thir^n  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c  He  waa  iii- 
duded  in  the  Garland  of  Mcleager.  It  ii  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  aa  tha 
Demogetus  who  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Byaan- 
tinus  (x.  r.  'Aim)).  The  name  is  also  given  bj 
the  Scholiast  to  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (i.  224)  in  tha 
form  Demagetui.    (Bninck,  AnaL  ii  38,  iiL  MX| 
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Jacobs,  Anlhol.  Graec,  ii.  39,  xiil  879,  080; 
Fabric.  BiU,  Grace,  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  {Acitaydpas),  n  Rhodian  ad- 
miral in  the  vrar  against  Mithridates.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king*s  fleet,  the  Ithtnlianfi 
missed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Da- 
magoras  with  six  quick-sailing  vessels  to  search 
for  it  Mithridates  attacked  him  with  twenty-five 
ships,  and  Damagoras  retreated,  till  abont  sunset 
the  king^s  fleet  withdrew.  Damagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king*s  ships,  and 
droTe  two  others  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  MUhrid. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (A<«fioA«),  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general.  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
Bear  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
ef  Damalisy  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  lo  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Damalis,  and  the  Chakedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot  (Symeon  Mng.  de  Ooustani.  Por- 
pkyr.  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn ;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  43.)  [L.S.] 

DAMARATUS.    [Dkmaratus.] 

DAMAHETE.     [Dkmahetk.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES  (I^kCm^  Ao- 
ttMtriofvSs)^  a  voluminous  ecclcsianticid  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigna  of  lieo  Isauricus 
and  Constantine  VII,  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  Efimily  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoas, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Siirabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arclas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life^  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  thcolog}\  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  a.  d.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  biit  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  facts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damfl»* 
cenus  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  suqiassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  v^Jiich 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  severd  collections  of  his  works, 
ts  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises, 

i  only  refer  our  Koden  \o  V\i«  \x^  «dA.\M»L  ^ 
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his  works,  which  was  prepared  and  edited  h? 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  i:i  2  vols.  y\ 
though  it  is  £sr  from  containing  all  the  wwi.* 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  and  arebiuv^ 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libnuiet  df  Europe.  It  coo- 
tains  the  following  works :  1.  Kc^cUcua  ^iXors- 
piKd^  or  the  main  points  of  philotopfay  and  dii^ec- 
tics.  2.  UtfH  cupiffHM^^  on  heresies  and  tbn: 
origin.  3.  l£ir8o<nf  dxptSi^s  rrif  &p9oM^ov  wirrtmt, 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox  &itb. 
4.  Upos  rods  huMlSdWorrat  ras  dylas  cuvrot. 
a  treatise  against  those  who  opposed  the  q*«  4 
images  in  churches.  5.  Ai€tKAos  m-tpl  dp6o*  r^ 
vo4\iiaroty  that  is,  a  confession  of  fiuth.  6.  Tim«{, 
ue.ti  work  gainst  the  Jacobites  and  MonophTu^'<l 
or  Eutychians.  7.  Kftrd  Marixala#y  fiioAiryvt.  x 
discourse  against  the  Manicheansw  8.  AmU«7« 
Xopounfyov  ica)  Xpicrriarotf,  a  dialoffne  bet  wen  s 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.  9.  XI* fi  ZfutciirTm,  s 
fragment  on  dragons.  10.  Ile/fi  dyias  ramiosy  on 
the  holy  trinity.  11.  Ile^  roG  rpunyiav  $>im». 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Triaagiom.  12.  ncpl  rif 
dyiwp  mriartmp,  on  Cuts.  1 3.  TlwfA  rth  ocnt  rjt 
wovnp^  rrvtvfjuirut^,  on  the  eight  spiriu  of  wick- 
edness. 14.  LUrayttyi^  ^oypuArmm  CTotx9»hk 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  dopiui 
15.  Ilc^  aw$4rw  ^6fft^s^  a  tre«tise  directed 
against  the  Acephalians.  16.  Ilcfi  vwr  if  t» 
Xptcrr^  B6o  ^KtifMArt^p  mil  h^pywiair  nk  Xenir 
^wfuniv  UiuaixifTWP^  on  the  twofold  will  and  scti«9 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  physical  prnienMx 
17.  "^tros  dKpt€i<rraTOP  Kocrd  Skwr  i  vyovi  oi^wrf 
T«?y  VtaropMywp,  against  the  heresies  of  the  N«- 
torians.  18.  A  number  of  fn^ptnents  on  Jtnu 
subjects.     19.    ncurx^Uior,   or   a   paschal  csb«i:. 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  natnrs  of  nui'- 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  iaiii 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  s^S 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  2*2.  A 
letter  on  confesftion.  23.  Ao70f  JbnUi^ait 
wtpH  r£y  dyit^v  Ktd  cttrrmp  tlxdwrn^y  an  ocatitm  fj 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  inuigea.  24.  An  ty* 
tie  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Tbrophil^ 
25.  ricpl  r&v  d^fjMtPj  on  the  feast  of  nnb«vfi«d 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Zachsim 
bishop  of  the  Dosin.  27.  An  expodtioa  of  tiie 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a  tran^b- 
tion  from  an  Arabic  MS.  28.  Some  poemt  in 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An  abridfcvst 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  Si.  PSoi  ^t 
Joannes  Chrj'sostorous.  30.  'l«pd  vofetAAVc 
sacred  parallels,  consisting  of  passage*  of  Scriptcn 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  eariy  hit.^:\ 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric.  /Wi  (.>^. 
ix.  pp.  682-744 ;  Cave,  IfitL  Lit,  L  p.  4R2.  At- 
ed.  London,  1688.)  [UM^} 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NlCOLAT*S(Ni«»*«»iA^ 
f»aaKfip6s)y  a  fimions  Greek  polyh»tor«  who  lirni 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  emp^' 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  cmettri 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his  tamt  a- 
dicates,  a  native  of  Damascaa»  and  the  son  of  A^ 
tipater  and  Sfaratonice.  His  parents  were  d»ex- 
guished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  iha 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  h^^ 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  with  ^ 
highest  magistrscies  in  his  native  pfaKe,  batvM 
employed  on  varions  embasaiea.  Nicolara  and  b* 
brother  Ptolemaeos  were  instractrd  frmn  ti^^ 
childhood  in  everything  that  wms  good  and  vsHv'- 
NiAokm  in  (ortiailtr  Aswtd  grMt  tokats.  a^ 
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•Ten  before  he  attained  the  a^  of  pulwrty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  bcin^  the  most  accom- 
plished among  the  youths  of  hin  age ;  and  at  that 
early  aj*e  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa's  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicobne  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  moat  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Heracles. 
Ill  B.  c  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Home  to  pay 
Angustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.  On  that  occar 
■ion,  Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Nioolai,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (irAoicovvref)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Said.  «.o.NiK^Aaos;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  652; 
Plut.  S^po*.  viii.  4 ;  Isidor.  Orip.  xvil  7 ;  Plin. 
l£.  N,  xiiL  4.)  When  Herod,  by  his  success 
■gainst  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
akilfiil  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laus. We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  ho  sur- 
vived it 

Plutarch  {Le.)  describes  Nicobus  ai  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  face.  In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  ho  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Home  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  ii  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Nicolatis,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider* 
nhic  portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Josephus.  {Antuj.  Jud.  xvi.  15, 16, 17,  xvii.  7, 1 1.) 
The  writings  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophical.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  2tixrayis  or  lAMrdwris  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys,  Perieff.  976),  but  no  fragments  arc  extant 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  favour^ 
able  opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1 .  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
r24th  is  quoted  by  Jo?iephus.  (Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  3.) 
The  title  Icrropia  KaBoXucj^  under  which  thirirWork 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant,  it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  'Acro-upicuro)  Icrroplcu  of 
which  Photius  {BiU.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinus 
PorphyrogenituB.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  tliis  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  'H0ctfv  Wtt(nti6^cn'  o-vvoryovyif,  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot  Bill.  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  works,  no  fragmenta 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicius* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  br 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  ^  Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,'* 
&C.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  II.  Grotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
18U4,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abb4 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Mimoirtt 
de  VAcad.  des  Inscrijft.  vi.  p.  486,  &c  In  181 1« 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  •didfli^  p 
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c«ntnins  note*   an^   emenJtuioii*    by   A.  Comv, 

Civuzer,  Schweighkuwr,  nnd  othei*.        (I*,  S»] 

DAMA'SCIUS  {Aa^axioi),  the  Sxrvm  (d 
:ivpaf)t  of  DamatniAf  whence  he  derived  Lis  luiuje, 
the  kat  of  th»»  reiicivvTied  teacbcrs  of  the  Nim>- Pla- 
tonic philosophy  at  Atliene,  wan  bom  towards  the 
fud  of  the  fifth  eentiiry  of  th«  ChriKtijin  cm. 
Hit  rtatioiial  Syrian  iioniu  ii  unknowiu  He 
rppairt»d  ut  an  eariy  i-n'riod  to  Alexandria^  wh^ro 
h«  -itrst  ((tudied  rhetoric  nnder  the  rhetoriciRn 
Thenn,  and  tnathcmatics  and  philofwphy  «nd4^r 
Ammomus,  tlip  ^on  of  Hermi'as  [*p«»  p.  146,  a. ]^ 
and  UidofWi.  From  Alexandria  l>amn*cius  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Platnnism  exiiled  in  its 
Mtting  glory  under  Mnriniift  and  Zenotlotn*,  the 
»ucce«sors  of  the  cflchratcd  Proclui.  He  bc«iroe 
ti  di triple  of  )xiith,  and  after^Tirdi  their  8ucceft«or 
( whence  hi^  sumAnie  of  6  hdfioxot)^  and  he  woa 
the  iiist  who  tiuiprht  in  the  cnthcdm  of  Platonic 
phibsophy  at  Athene ;  for  in  thw  year  5*20  the 
flmperor  JuRtintan  cln«>d  the  hfiathen  schools  of 
philoftophy  at  A  then  r,  and  most  of  the  philosopher!, 
and  among  them  Dtima^cius  ejnigmted  to  king 
ChoBTOPi  of  Periia.  At  a  laUr  time  (533),  how- 
erefi  Diutw»du«  appean  to  have  returned  to  the 
Wert,  since  Chofcroe*  had  it!p«Iatcd  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  rcli^'on  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votnrii'B  of  the  I*kit[>nic  philosophy  should  ha 
tolerated  by  the  Dyzantine  ernperor,  (Brucker, 
Hi  ft.  rftiioxofth.  ii.  p.  31.1 ;  Apthias,  SMtuL  H 
p,  49,  &c„  p.  iil^  Sic.)  We  have  no  forth er  parti- 
culan  of  the  life  of  Daniascius ;  we  only  know 
thait  he  did  not,  after  his  rtlura,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  ita  ex- 
ternal exifttence.  But  the  Neo- Platonic  idean  from 
ihe  fit'liool  of  Pfocks  were  preserv'ed  in  the  Chriir 
tian  church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 

Only  one  of  DnmnKcius's  nnmerous  writinprH  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  "Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Princi{)Ies,  {'Aitopiai  koI  Aiiffnt  wtfA 
tmv  wfMeruv  sJf  x»»'),  which  was  published  (hut  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Franco!  J8i!B.  8vo»  la 
this  treatise  Dnma^vcinn  inqulrcB,  a«  the  title  imi- 
mates,  retipeetinfr  the  first  principle  of  all  thlngi, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  imfathomablc  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  nil  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophers  as  barren  lublilty  nnd  tedious 
tantology,  bat  recoirod  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  it,  moreover,  of  no  small  m- 
portanoe  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gneat  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philmophera. 

The  rest  of  Dnnm«du!i*8  writings  are  for  the 
most  piirt  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  ;  of  these  the  mo«t  important  are  :  1.  'Atto- 
piai  Kal  h6ff«is  «(f  t6v  IlKiranfos  napfieviSyiv  in  a 
manaKript  at  Venice.  2.  A  eonliniiation  and 
completion  of  Proclua^i  commentary  on  Plato** 
Pannenideft,  printed  in  CousinV  edition  of  the 
works  of  Proclus,  Parit,  1B2/,  8vo,,  vnl.  vi,  p,  255, 
Ac  Wo  have  reference*  to  Mime  eammentaries  of 
Hamascius  on  Plato's  Timaeui,  Alctbiades*  and 
other  dialoj^en,  which  seem  to  be  lotu  S.  Of  the 
coTOmentaries  of  I>am.-utdus  on  Aristotle"^  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
tilt  •*  dt  Coeki,"  o(  wkkk  ytsftMS^  %  %t^gKm^  ^ 
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is  extant  in  the  treatise  wtfA  row  ym^w^rm^  p^ 

lUhed   by  Iriartc  {OittML  MS&  mt.  MMmdr^  i  , 

p,  139  J  under  the  name  of  {Junasitti,    !?aek  i 

commentary  of  Dsmaadaa  m  extant  in  i 

{raptKiuhoL,   in  AristoL  lib.  l         '" 

mentioned  by  Labbeui  {fiitL  -V 

169).     The  writing!  of  Damage. _  --^^ 

ir«pl  T^irou,  iind  «^  jcfiiwo^  eited  by 

in  his  commentary  on  Ariitotjr't  Pkjimat  ( 

b^  1 53,  a.«  1B3,  b.),  are  perhap*  only  parti  d  I 

comraentAriea  on  the  Arutotelian  wrilfnifk  Fti 

c\u9  (BAL  Gfxuv,  Vol    '        '^'-i)  atuitolea t» I 

the  compoiition  of  r^i  '  the  ftm  I 

the  eighth  book  of  A.  :  I'hysteB.     4.  BM| 

much  greater  importance  is  iJaniaacius's  1 

of  hia  preceptor  liidonis  flo^ilMpov  j$Ui« j 

a  part  of  the  ^nhitro^t  Iffropia  ittnb 

mascius  by  Suidas,  L  p.  50^),  of 

(Cod.  242,  compi.  181)  hu  ptutt^ij  »« 

ble  Cm^ent,  and  giv«a  mi  taa  wait  tint  1 

portant  iufonnatioii  mpectiiif  the  fiii  i 

of  Damasciua,     Thi*  bio^plif  mppmn 

Ijcen  reckoned  by  the  andvnta  tJi»  laoft  * 

of  the  works  of  Damasdua*     S*  Aayoi  } 

in  4  book%  of  which  Photius  (CocL  ISO}  i 

an  acconnt  and  specifies  the   reapectivt 

the  hooka.    (Comp.  WcntenosniL,  Hir*m  J 

Scrrptorea,  Proleg.  p.  xxi^)     Pboiiaa 

succinct,  dcar^  and  pleasing  style  ti  tkts  wati^ 

though,  as  a  ChristiAA^  he  m  otheriopcis Koh^ | 

tnently  attacks  the  heathen  phileeepliiT  m 

t«;ndency  of  his  writings.,       6.  Bwldw  tH 

writingi,  there  is  lastly  a  frngment  of  a  MM 

tan,'  on  Plippncnites's  '*A[*liorisms*'  in  aflHVOl^ 

at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  plAs^^ 

{See  below, )    There  is  al«o  an  epigfaa  » tht  Omk 

Anthology  (iii  1 7^,  ed.  Jacobs,  eatmp.  Jmwkm^O^ 

lAurnf.  in  A  nlAof.  xiii,  p.  880)  tikewii*  iiirftil  ^ 

him.     For  farther  particuLua,  are  Kcff "W  Plniv 

to  his  edition  of  Daroasciat,  wvfl  Wfmwjim  4p^* 

and  Fabric  Dibt.  Graee.  yoL  iii,  pp.  7K  99»  SMl 

Among  the  disciples  of  Daiiaastims  tW  mmit  m 
portant  nre  Simpliciut,  the  celeboattd  umatmtimt 
on  Aristotle,  and  Eukmiui.  £A-&) 

DAMA'SCIUS  {Aafidffitm9\  the  aatMili 
short  Greek  commentary  on  die  Ajhitn^m  si  Usf^ 
pocrates,  first  published  by  F.  R.  Piste  ta  lis 
StMotm  m  Nippoet,  9t  Gtti^  RqpoB,  PtiMB.  tiK 
Rvo.  This  Ihunssdus  is  perhapa  tka  laas  ss  U« 
celebrated  Neo-Plalonic  pliilaMi[ihi»f  mm/lkmi 
above ;    but  the  matter  b  qutit   iiniwiisai 

DAMAS1PPUS  (Amiidmwm),  m  Ham  Is ^> 
who  after  having  wsMlstiiated  the  aemhsa  «l  il« 
synedrium  of  Pharns,  a  Mactdanlan  lawi^  fM 
with  his  wife  and  children  fraw  hkcooBiix;  V»h* 
Ptolemy  Pbyicon  aune  to  Otwca  md  nW  » 
army  of  meivetiaries,  Damasi|p|iiis  all 
hia  service,  and  aecompanifii  kin  te 
Libra.     (Polvb.  xixl  '25.) 

DAMASIPPUS.    U  JU'NlUa 
[Britti's  No,  ID.] 

DAMASIPPU&,  LICI'KIUa      1- 
DAuasiPPtrSf  a  Roman  scnaier  of  tl»  ptOf  i 
Pompey,  who  was  wich  kiaf  Juhi  m  acli 
During  Caemli  Afrieui  w»,  te  mc>  47»  ws  a^       . 
meet  him  amcmf  die  aiMMiii  ti  Gaaair.    ta*'      I 
flipptis  and  sofna  othen  of  Ma  paftjr  wadmm^      1 
with  a  few  ships  to  rMuk  tha  eoMt  ti  %Mk  ki* 
they   were   thrown  hack  by  a  siona  la  Um^ 
wbata  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitiu  wm  muihmtk    ns 
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DAMASTEa- 
thipi  of  ihe  F(iinpetati»  were  taken  and  iuiik»  aji^ 
Iluuta«ip^ma  perished  with  therett.  (Cac«.  <k  li.L\ 
tL  44  ;  Hin,  dt  BdL  Afr.  96.) 

2.  LiciNiua  Damasippua,  a  eontempomrj  of 
CieeiOi  who  Bpenk*  {ad  Fam.  viL  23)  cif  lilm  as  a 
lover  of  ilatiiek  In  other  pafttages,  Cicero^  in  b.  c. 
4S|  vpeaki  of  h)«  Intention  of  bupng  a  jmrdcn 
iFOB  Dumiilff'UA.  {Ad  AH,  xii.  29,  33.)  IJe  ap- 
fwan  to  hftve  been  a  connoiaaeur  and  dniier  in 
Bnclent  itatucA,  and  la  ba^e  pnrcKuBed  and  laid 
out  gnrdcnfl  for  the  purpoM  of  aietling  them  again. 
Ite  ia  in  all  probability  the  vainer  person  as  the 
DuMutppiii  who  if  ridiculed  by  Horace.  {Sai.  ii. 
9w  16,  64.)  It  appear»  from  Honice  that  kc  had 
beoQine  m  bonkrupt  in  his  tmde  as  a  di^^er  in 
siBtoet,  in  coiue<iuence  of  which  be  intended  to 
put  an  ciid  to  himaell' ;  but  he  was  p revealed  by 
the  Stoic  Steniuiui,  and  then  tamed  Stoic  hittuelf, 
Or  Rt  leatt  aiTected  to  be  one  by  his  long  bciinl. 
Tho  DitnittBippaa  mentioned  by  Jtivenni  {Sni.  viit. 
l47^  151,  167)  IB  oiidoitbtudl}' a  fii:titiQua  name, 
lukder  whicli  the  satirist  ridiculed  soniti  noble  J  over 
efhoTM^  [L.  S.] 

DAMASTES  (Aa/wJffTTfr),  of  Sigcuro,  a  Greek 
^iitomn,  and  a  contemporary  of  llcrodotui 
•fid  Helknicus  of  Lesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  be  \%  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
liijii  a  disciple  of  Ilellanicus,  while  Porpliyry 
(<^.  Evoih,  Praep,  Evong.  XX,  |>.  ^tiU)  stales,  that 
llellanicus  borrowed  from  Datnastes  and  Herodotus 
■tatements  concerning  the  manners  and 
of  foreign  nations.  This  bitter  ttatemcnt 
led  tome  critics  to  a»ume,  that  Porphyry 
aOiidea  to  a  later  HeUanicut  of  Miletui ',  but  there 
io  no  rouon  for  aucb  a  lapposition,  and  the  untpler 
•olution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damasies  was  pub- 
liclicd  before  that  of  llellonicua,  or  what  i»  more 
Ij,  that  Porphyry  made  a  il under.  Accord- 
to  Siitdaa  (com p.  Eudoc  p.  127)»  t>amaste» 
'%n»te, —  L  A  History  of  Greece  (Ttfl  tv¥  4v 
%\Aa2li  yMmfiipww),  2.  On  the  ancestora  of  tliow 
%ho  had  taken  part  In  tlic  war  against  Troy,  and 
3.  A  oitalogue  of  nations  and  tov^iis  {i^y^v  wara- 
AoTot  ftal  ir^Acbr*'),  which  is  prulubly  the  same 
*wvik  u  ihe  one  quoted  by  Stephanas  of  Byian- 
'Unia  («.  V.  hnp€i^tn)  under  the  simple  title  of 
~^  Beudea  these,  a  wt^irAaut  al«o  is 
Inentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastoa  by  Agathe- 
meruB  (i.  p.  2,  cd.  ]Iud»on),  who  state*,  that  Ihk- 
maates  copied  from  Heeatacos.  AU  these  work* 
ve  iott,  with  the  exception  of  ji  few  insignifVeant 
ta,  Eratn«th(^ueii  made  great  ttse  of  tliem, 
whidi  be  is  cenkured  by  Str.ibo  (i.  p.  \1^  xiii. 
583,  xiv,  p.  684),  who  M!t  little  value  upon  the 
lUma  of  Ihimaates,  and  chftrgi^a  him  with  igno- 
and  credulity.  From  Dinnyiius  of  Haiicau^ 
•us  {A,  It  i.  7-)  we  Wm  that  Damaates  spoke 
the  foundation  of  Home.  (Comp.  VaL  Max. 
>iii  13,1^.5;  Fliit*  CamUL  19;  Dianyi.  Hal. 
■  W.  t£e  Thutyd,  p.  818 ;  Piin.  //.  N.  Klrnch.  libb. 
r.  T,  vi.  fii.  and  Tii  48  ;  ATienna  Ruf.  de  Ora 
>Muni, ;  Sttux.  Frofftn,  Hdlanki^  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukert,  t^affrffMcJUn^  tffter  die  (jfotrr%tphie  dt-M  !Ic- 
tami  wmd  DamoMiet^  Weimar,  181 1,  p.  26.) 
Another  peiooti  of  thii  name  in  iJamaitca,  the 
itb'*-  '  r*— r  n'tna  the  philosopbtjr.  (Siiid.  *.  e. 
jAit4-.  .  J.aert.  ix.  39.)  [US.] 

LK\  i^^a/iiuroi),  of  Tnilles  inCilicia,is 

lUoocd  by  btnibo  (xiv,  p  6i!l)  among  th«  cele- 
^ted  omtors  of  TfBUca.     He  is  sunianied  Scom- 
bniB  (3frfl^pof)«  and  i»  in  all  probability  the  same 


^Virori 

VW.|d 

^Vlneni 
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a4  the  Damos  Scombroa  mentioned  by  Seneca 
{Controv.  ii.  11}^  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  n« 
the  rbetoricii'yi  who  is  al*o  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca {Sttat.  1  ;  comp.  Schott,  ad  Contror.  li.  14) 
under  the  name  of  JlmnaMlieiw,  But  nothing 
further  is  kiioivn  afiout  him.  [L,  S-) 

DA'MASUS,  wboae  father**  name  was  Antiy- 
nins,  by  extraction  a  Sj]«niard*  niu*t  huve  Wen 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  fuiirth  century 
(Hieron.  de  Hris  ///tf*/r.  c.  103),  and  upn  the 
death  of  Liberiuft,  in  a.  d.  3(iH,  was  cho&en  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  wat  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  sujijxirted  the  cbiims  of  a 
certiiin  Ureicinii*  or  Ursinttfl :  a  fierce?  strife  nroso 
between  the  followers  of  the  rivid  factions  ;  the 
ptuefect  Jurentius,  unable  to  appease  or  withsttind 
their  violence,  woa  compelkd  to  dy,  and  npwardi 
of  a  buiidied  atid  thirty  dead  bodres  w«:ru  fuaud 
in  the  bonilica  of  Siciniuus,  which  had  btMrn  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  0amiasus  prevailed  ; 
ills  pretensions  were  faToured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banii>.hed ;  but  having  bei>n 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  ftvih  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup* 
pressed,  were  renewed  from  time  to  timu,  to  lh« 
great  tcofidal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  oicrtioni  of  the  prnefeci 
Praetextatus,  not  without  frenh  bluodshed.  Whil« 
these  angry  piucions  were  ttiU  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  bis  calum- 
nuitors,  the  deacons  Con«)rdius  and  Ca}isUifi,  were 
doprived  of  their  «Mred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  hti  mnm^  until  bis  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  waa  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rent* 
nai^ts  of  the  A  riant  in  the  West  and  in  the  Ka*t, 
in  denouncing  the  hcreay  of  ApoUinari*  in  the 
Rouiau  councils  of  a.  d,  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Puulinus  against  Meletiua,  and  in 
erecting  two  bajtilicae.  He  is  cekUrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  thai 
the  piialms  should  be  regularly  chaunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  nik'ht, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doiroUigy ;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  re*ta 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  insUgatioii^ 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  moat 
steady  and  cordial  friendship*  waa  tint  indiiced  tit 
anderudce  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  I 
latif>n  of  the  Bible. 

To  linmasuB  was  addreated  the  fiunotti  and  i 
important  edict  of  V^denlinioii  (Cod.  l^hdodos.  16. 
tit.  2.  s.  28 )f  by  which,  in  coinbinntiiin  with  iome 
subj»equL>nt  euactuiciitiv  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  tostaraeutary  tieijuesta 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  Prgubtion  ncuderml 
imperative  by  the  shamelesa  avarice  displaved  by 
loo  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  l)id  iii»> 
reputable  arts  by  which  thoy  had  notorioualy 
abuM^d  their  iuBuenea  otvr  fenuiJe  ponitsntak.  I>^ 
maaus  himactf,  who  wan  oblignd  to  givo  pnbltdty 
to  the  decree,  had  not  aacnpod  the  iftipuiution  of 
these  heredi petal  propenaitios ;  for  bin  iiiiinuiUng 
and  persuasive  do^iMoeo  gnioed  for  him  among 
hi*  enemiea  thiO  wittkauon  of  Amriscolpimg  (oar> 
tickler)  midrtmamm*  At  tho  mom  tiinOt  whik 
the  outward  pomp  and  Inxuiy  of  tlio  chitfoK  wero 
for  a  while  chockod,  her  rmd  powir  wm  vAktIv  iii- 
creaiod  by  the  law  nf  Vatentinian  r- 

warda  enforced  and  ektended  by  (..  >, 

in  virtue  of  which  ihe  clergy  wcrv  iviKvea  tfvut 


.1     St'""*      ^™\  t» 


'^fj^'-^f  tS-^-^^- 
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rBAM(lN«  a  pby§idan  mentioned 

atitlh}r«  tiM.'iJ  by  Pliay  iu  his 

,  urba  ifiiijit  llii<n,ifore  have  lived  in 

%t  cufniiir?  afktr  Chriitt.     (Piin. 

120,  'hiil^x  to  book  vii.)   He 

HijiigLii  Valt^riiuiuA.  (Pe  lit  Med. 

[W.A.G.] 

wat).     ],  A  Lacedoeroo- 

tke  court  of  Hieronymas  of 

young  and  andecided  king, 

1^  beMt  on  nlli  sides  by  men  who 

'&  np  bifl  connexion  with  the 

I  aDiioice  with  Carthage  against 

I  oiM  of  the  few  in  the  king^s 

him  %&  uphold  the  alliance 

t  time  oft^rwards  he  was  sent 

king  PbiLip  of  Macedonia, 

:  by  the  lloman  fleet  under 

r  wai  izixious  to  ransom  him, 

mU  wauted  to  form  conncx- 

j  the  alli4!S  of  the  Lacedae- 

^Dbmjpput  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 

^hlloftopbirr,  to  whom  some 

m^i^nt   -nfA  irpoyolas  ical 

r  vcd  in  Stoboeus,  and 

to  Criton  of  Aegae. 

,..  :...i)  [US.] 

AdifAii),     1.  A   Mesaeman, 

iiumpt^tUori  for  the  throne  of 

ii  Kuptioes,  when  Aristo- 

abofit  n*  c.  729.     On  the 

(ikh&ui  a  c.  723),  Damis 

vnk  lupreini^  power,  but  with- 

He  fii^k^d,  bowerer,  to  re- 

nea  of  hk  ci^ontry,  and  on  his 

''Urc'  {^L>c]n  af^er,  Messenia  sub- 

.ej.!.-,.iLHi..    (Paus.iT.  10,13.) 

.1131  i.if  Iii-.i.it,  was  sent  by  his 

cc-dii  Avitli  lUe  Romans  on  be- 

^%  n.  c.  1119,  and  is  said  to 

<.Qieiita],  thruttghhis  eloqnence, 

iuT  the  ktt4r.     (Polyb.  xxii. 

Leou  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 

intrpduir4»l  feveml  times  by 

and  profiigate  man.     He 

ne  who  ii  spoken  of  (Z>»a/. 

f  CodnlJiiao,  and  who  is  said 

.LL>d  by  biA  own  son.     Harles 

^^t  the  Ihunis  in  qaestion  may 

'L^hamct^r.  (Ad  Fabric.  Bibt, 

I  the  passages  of  Lucisn 

bQ  liv«|  it  Nineveh,  where 

with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 

hi  li^eompanicd  in   his 

FVtt  aia  aocoont,  in  which 

"(di«eniarw«  and  prophecies  of 

*rk  aeettis  to  have  been  the 

Ajmlionitis  by  Philostratus. 

«l  iTdft^jft  of  the  author^  coun- 

I  urnrtniL;  kirbarinns,     (Suid. 

il^   iMraee.  p.  250.  ed. 

authorities  there  referred 

[RE.] 
ingfater  of  Pythagoras  and 
oned  by  lamblichus  (Vit, 
cfly  known  to  us  from  an 
hagorean,  to  one  Hippasus 
if  Diogenes  Laurtius  (viiL 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Dome,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them ; 
"  for,*'  he  adds,  **  she  thought  her  fother's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  tliis  she  did  although 
a  woman.**  But  the  genuineness  of  this  last  un- 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  (HuUtria 
Muliitrum  Pkiiomtpkarttm^  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [O.  £.  L.  a) 

DAMCyCHARIS  (Aafi^xaf><f)«  a  grammarian 
of  Coa,  the  disciple  of  Agathios  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigmms  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  cpigmm  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypafifuerutiis  Icfn) 
fidffis.  There  is  another  eiiigrom  (dSsov.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  rcpail^ed  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  gnunmariau, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Urunck,  Anui,  iii. 
09;  Jacobs,  Anth,  ara»^  iv.  39;  xiiL  881; 
Fabric  BM,  Grace  iv.  470.)  I  P.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  (AofiOffA^f ),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiucns 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic  Tuac.  v.  2 1 .)  The  samo 
story  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace,  [i^arfu,  iiL 
1.  17.)  [E.  H.  R] 

DAMO'CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (Ao^ 
K^rni  or  Aij/ioic^njf),  SEUVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  **  Serriliau^  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Ser>-ilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  dpicrros  larftSs  (De  Ther,  a*i  Pit.  c.  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  bays  (//.  -V.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  **e  primis  medentiuni,**  and  rchites  (//.  M 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  CouMdio,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  (De  Cvmpo$.  Medicam,  *r.  Lneo$,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiiL  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  I}e  Cumpw,  Medicam,  «r.  r/rn.  i. 
19,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  1«,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
45,%  821,  915,  940,  988,  .09«,  1047;  /A»  At,t,d. 
L  15,  ii.  2,  fic  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90, 1 1 5,  Ac.  191.) 
These  have  been  collcxtcd  to^'ethfr  and  puhlihlied 
by  C.  F.  Harh^s,  Bonn,  183:t,  4to.  Gr.  and  Uu, 
with  notes  and  pn)Itf^(>ineiia.  It  is  l>cliuv<>d  that 
only  the  fimt  |Kirt  (coiis'iKting  of  tiiirty-ti\e  |>iigi's) 
has  yet  ap|ieared,  of  wliich  there  is  a  n»vifw  by 
Hermaim  in  the  Uipz,  JM,  Xrit.  1834,  N.  ZX 
(C.  G.  KUhn,  Additam.  ad  ICUwh,  Mi-dit-vr.  IV/. 
a  J.  A.  habricm  iu  "  HiU.  6'r."  cjrhibit.  fHscic.  v. ; 
(■lioukint,  llandh,  dir  iJiUAerktutds  fur  die  JtUcrt 
MrdUiu.)  |W.  A.  G.] 

DAMU'CRITL'S  (Aa^ic^ef).   1.  Of  Colydun 
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DAMASUS. 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  ciyil  magistrate,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  courts  alone. 
The  extant  works  of  Damasus  are  : 

I.  Seven  epistles  written  between  the  yean 
372 — 384,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Ulyria,  to 
PauIinuB,  to  Acholius  and  otlier  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St.  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synodica  against  Apollinaris  and  Timotheua. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controversies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinus,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  See  the  ^  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanorum,**  by  Constant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive^  lyrical, 
and  paneg}'rical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St  Je- 
rome (/.  c),  dictated  prolmbly  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets ; 
by  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  fol  1754 ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  ** Sanctorum  Elogia**  is  included 
in  the  "Opera  Veterum  Poetarum  Latinorum^^  by 
Muittairc,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  Virginiiate^  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
Now  Testament  (Ilieron.  Epist.  ad  Eustoch.  de 
Custod.  Virffin.\  and  Ada  Martt/rum  Romanorum 
Petri  Ejtorcistae  et  MarceUini  (Eginhart.  ap.  Suri- 
um,  de  proUUis  aandL  Hisior,   vol.  iii.   p.  5G1). 

Several  Decreta ;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  VUis 
Poulificum  Romanorum;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
nanu'd  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sarrazanius  and  published  by 
Ubaldinus  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Burberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained also  in  the  BiUioUtec,  Max,  Patrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  BiUiotheca  Puirum  of 
Galland,  vol.  vi.  p.  321 . 

( Fur  the  life  and  character  of  Damasns,  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Sarrazanius ;  Hieron.  de  Viri$,  III,  c  103,  Chro- 
nic, p.  186,  ad  Nepot.;  Ambros.  adv,  Symmach.  ii.; 
Augiistin.  Serm.  49  ;  Suidas,«.  v.  Adftaaos;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sirniond. — Nic.  Antonius,  Biblvothec  Vet,  Hixpan, 
ii.  6 ;  Uayerus,  Damasus  et  Laurentiiu  JIvtpauis 
asserti  et  viwiicati^  Rom.  1 756  ;  Gerbert  de  Cantu 
et  Music.  KurtL,  L  pp.  44, 60, 91, 242;  Fabric.  DiU. 
Mrd.  et  Ivfim,  Lat.  ii.  p.  4 ;  Funccius,  da  Veget. 
L,  L.  Sene<i.  cap.  iii.  §  Ix.,  &c. ;  Tillemont,  Mi- 
mcdres  Ecdeaiaat.  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  &.C. ;    Schriick, 

xhent/cscliitJite^  viii.  p.  r2'J,  &,c.;  Surius,  de  pro- 
maclt.  Hid.  viii  \^,  4*2Vi.)  \.W.  R.1 


DAino. 

DA'MEAS  {LofUas)  or  DE'MEAS.  1.  A  osr 
tuary  of  Croton,  who  made  a  broDxe  statae  o(  kti 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  cazried  oa  hit 
shoulders  into  the  Altis.  Thia  fixes  the  artist'i 
date  at  about  B.C  530.  (Pans.  tI.  14.  $  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damiaa,  a  stataary,  born  at  CVi- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  waa  the  dudple  of  Polr- 
cleitus,  and  waa  atsociated  with  other  artisu  ia 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  eOcnng  whicb 
the  TiBfiedaffmonians  made  at  Delphi  alier  the  vic- 
tory of  AegospotamL  (b.  a  405.)  Dameas  cs« 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poeeidoa,  and  Lytasdrr. 
(Pans.  X.  9.  §  4 ;  Plin.  xxxir.  8.  a.  19 ;  ThieTtcL 
Epochen,  p.  276.)  [P.  aj 

DAMIA.     [AuxBSiA.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Aafuay<$t),  of  Ephews,  a  cele- 
brated rhetorician  and  cootempocaiy  of  Philostn- 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Epbesua,  and  who  Im 
preserved  a  few  particulan  reepectii^  hia  life,  la 
his  youth  Damianua  waa  a  pupil  of  Adzianos  tad 
Aelius  Aristeides,  whom  be  afierwaida  followfd  u 
his  models.  He  appears  to  have  taught  rhetoric  ia 
his  native  pUice,  and  his  reputation  aa  a  rhetorkiaa 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  hsd 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  np  ri»e- 
toric,  many  persons  flocked  to  Kphesos  to  hav*  sa 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  hioL  He  belo^H 
to  a  very  illustrious  fiunily,  and  waa  poasesed  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  geneions  use,  fur  W 
not  only  instructed  gratia  such  young  men  as  w«n 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  erected  or  restomi 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  iostiuh 
tions  and  buildings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventj, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  sttbarhs  of  EpheuK 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  pnblishcd  an/ 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  ocation*  or 
dechunations.  (Philostr.  ViL  SopL  iL  23;  SokL 
8.  V.  Aatjuay6s;  Eudocia,  p.  130.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Ao^iomd),  a  celebrated  niot 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  professioo 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  tourlh  centories  after 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
St  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  own  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  hj^tory  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  follows.  They  were'boni 
in  Arabia :  their  father^s  name  is  not  knova, 
their  mother's  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Christians.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  they  chose  the  medical  pn^ttitin, 
as  being  that  in  which  th^  thought  they  cuu!<l 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men;  and  aocordinirlj 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  thus 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  *Armpywfou,  bj 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  Tb^j 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  cmrl  tat- 
tures,  in  company  with  several  other  Chii^tiaok 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  ▲.  d.  34*3— 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  built  s 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople,  and  sb- 
other  in  Pamphylia,  in  consequence  of  his  hsTiiy 
been  (as  he  supposed)  cured  of  a  dangerous  illiirfi 
through  their  intercession.  [Cosmar.]  [W.A.ti.] 

DAMIA'NUS    HELIODO'HUS.      [Ueuo- 

OORUti.] 

DA'MIO,  afreedman  and  servant  of  P.Ckxlint. 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  In^u^ 
his  bouse  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  (  Ascoo.  w 
Milon.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  i»  uneertain  wh«<b^r 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whitse  l.<*u*« 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persecutions  uf  the  CkKloa 
party.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  3.)  [L.  txj 


DA  MO. 

DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  physician  mentioned 
ainoug  the  foreign  authors  uaed  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natand  History,  who  most  therefore  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
H.  iV.  XX.  40,  xxiv.  1*20,  Judex  to  book  vii.)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliuius  V'aleriauus.  ( [)e  He  Med. 
iii20.)  [VV.A.  G.] 

DAMIPPUS  {Liktuwiros).  1.  A  Lacedaemo- 
niaOf  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
OD  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
them,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king^s 
council  who  adWsed  him  to  uphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  S3'racu8ans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
MarcelluB.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  ivstored  Damippus  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 
vii.  5  ;  Liv.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  ircpl  wpovoias  kolL 
dyadfis  rvx^f,  which  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus,  and 
ia  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Gale,  OpuM,  Mjftkol,  p.  698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIS  (Adfus,  Mius).  1.  A  Messenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Mesaenia  on  the  death  of  Euphaes,  when  Aristo- 
demus  was  elected,  about  b.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  b.  c.  723),  Damis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out  the  title  of  king.  He  fidled,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  phice  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.   (Paus.  iv.  10, 13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  ou  be- 
half (^  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
14.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 
oomp.  zxxv.  50.) 

3i  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lucian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  (Dial. 
MarL  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Harles 
bowerer  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabric  Dibl. 
Chraec  toL  iil  p.  602,  and  the  passages  of  Lucian 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompnied  in  his 
traveb.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author's  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 
s.  V.  /^lus  ;  Voss.  de  Hist,  iiraec  p.  250,  ed. 
Westermann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.1 

DAMO  (Aofuj),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mention^  by  lomblichus  {Vit. 
Pytkag.  c.  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
epistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hipposus 
or  Uipputfaus^  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viil 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
^  for/'  he  adds,  ^  she  thought  her  father's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  lUthough 
a  woman.*^  But  the  genuineness  of  this  last  un^ 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  (HiUoria 
Mulierum  PhUomphttrtoH^  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ* 
ingy  and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Ao^xof"^)^  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuriee 
after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulut 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypc^ifMriitris  U/r^ 
fidais.  There  is  another  epigram  (dSccnr.  359)  ou 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  Anth,  Grate,  iv.  39;  xiiL  881; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  iv.  470.)  [  P.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  (Ao/ioKAiff )y  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
si  us,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happine»is 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quct,  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  bis 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic  Tusc.  v.  21.)  The  same 
story  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace,  {(hrm,  iii. 
1.  17.)  [E.  H.  a] 

DAMO'CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (Aofio- 
Kp^rnt  or  Ary^icprfTTif),  SERVPLIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  ^  Servilitu**  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  dpiaros  iarp6s  (De  liter,  ad  Pis.  c.  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  (//.  A^.  xxv.  49^ 
he  was  **  e  primis  medentiura,^  and  relates  (H.  M 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiiL  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  i. 
19,  V.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  16,  voL  xui.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid. 
i.  15,ii.2,&c  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90, 115,  &c.  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  U^ther  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4ti>.  Gr.  and  Ul, 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  jtart  (consisting  of  tliirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Leii>z,  LU.  Zeit.  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  Kahn,  AdilUam.  ad  Elettck,  Medicor.  Vet. 
a  J,  A,  Pabrido  iu  **  JJibi.  Gr.*^  exhibit,  fascic.  v. ; 
Choukint,  Uamlb,  der  BuchcrkuMde  fur  die  Aeltef 
Mtdicin.)  (W.  A.  (J.) 

DAMO'CRITUS  (  Ao^k^tos).    1 .  Of  Culydon 
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in  Actolin,  was  stmtcgui  of  the  Aetolifint  m  »,  c, 
!200,  and  in  lh«  diacussione  n*  to  whetlier  an 
mllijuice  thould  he  formed  wHh  tht?  Roman*,  D]irof>- 
critUA,  who  wna  belicred  to  have  hiuni  brihfJ  bj  thi' 
MufCedonian  king^,  opposed  the  party  ineliniMl  to 
negotiate  with  Ilorac.  The  ycur  after  thi«  he  wii* 
timong  the  RmbasMidors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  td  Home.  lu  n.  c  103  he  was  »cnt  by 
the  AetoHans  to  Kabis,  the  tymnt  of  Sportrt,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  ymt  agninst  the  HonioiiB. 
Th«  year  after,  when  T.Quinctiua  Ftaminiiitu  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  I)«njocntns  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  hii  countrymen,  bat  Lnftultt'd 
him  by  airing  tliat  he  would  Boon  settle  all  A\^ 
putc«  on  the  bank*  of  the  Tiber.  But  things  tumc^i 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  a  i\ 
191  the  Aetoliant  were  deffated  at  Heracleia,  neat 
mount  Oeta,  and  Ihimocritus  fell  into  the  handt  of 
the  IlomtitiB.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
AetoliAfm  were  eicorted  to  Rome  by  two  c«»bort8, 
and  he  was  itnpriBoned  in  the  Lantuniiac.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triamph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  truardu  who  pursued  biin,  he  threw  him- 
self npon  Ills  oi^-n  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (LiF.  xxjtL  32,  %xxv.  12,  33,  iixvu 
24,  xnxvVu  3,  40;  Putyb,  xvii,  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  tU  JiiiU.  Syr.  21 ;  Bmndntaler,  I>k  GescM, 
det  ArtoL  LtiuUrjg^  tjr.,   p.  4ntt^  &c*) 

2*  An  Achae«in  and  a  friend  of  Diaens,  whom 
he  assisted  lU  mtieh  hm  he  could  in  harrying  his 
coantr>inen  iirlu  iha  fatjil  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  tho  dentniction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  il. 
4.)  Respecting  a  lliird  I>amocrituB,  see  Demo- 
ciiiTL^s  in  fin.  [U  S.] 

DA  MO'CRITUS  (Ao^wpirot),  a  Greek  hiato- 
rian  of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas(s,9.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armtM, 
and  the  other  on  the  JewM,  of  whom  h«  related 
that  thf^y  worshipped  the  head  of  an  as&,  and  that 
every  sercnth  year  they  sacriAccd  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  bad  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Eudoclji(p.  12ft)  fiirtlier  attributes  to  him  Aidio- 
wufii*-  Irrrap^ar  Kid  dtAAo,  but  nothing  further  ii 
known  about  bun.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITU.S  or  DKMO'CRITUS  (Aa^> 
jrpiTOf,  ^jjfj,6it/tjas).  1.  A  statiuiry,  born  at  Si- 
CTon,  was  a  pnpil  »f  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphiou, 
the  puptl  of  Ptolichits,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
Iht?  M>Oih  Olympiad,  (ac.  imi)  There  waa  at 
CMympia  a  statue  by  hitn  of  llippua  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eieinn,  who  was  riclor  in  boxing  among  the 
boy II.  (Paus.  vi.  3,  §2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  t>emo- 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (ixxiv, 
8.  s.  19.  §m.) 

%  A  cb»iior  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  RhodiHU.  (Ath.  xl  p,  600,  L)       [P.  S,] 

DAMO'GERON  {AofuryifHct'},  a  Greek  writer 
f»u  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  althuugh  fifteen  extracts  from  his  work 
are  ilill  ejttjmi  in  iho  Gtf/fHmictu  [L-  S.J 

DAMON  {£ii^»),  I.  An  Athouian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Phil^genoa  in  snppljring 
■hips  to  the  Phocionc.  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
At  the  lime  of  the  Ionian  migration.  Tliesc  wero 
the  sett  lor*  by  whom  Ph^jcaen  was  founded.  (Pau*. 
2,  3i  romp,  HercKL  i,  U«J;  tStnib.  xiv.  p.  633.) 
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Phintiat,  who  wsa  a  mtmlwr  of  llv  wmt  ml 
When  the  latter  waa  fOfuknuiei  to  4i»  fcf  •  |ii 
against  Dionywni  I.  of  9yram«»,  b*  * 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  pcirpov  oil 
bis  dompstie  a^in,  promisti^  lo  fiM  a 
who  would  be  pMf»  for  lii»  appawnt  it  lit 
time  appointed  fur  bis  pttmsbmMiii.  To  tkt  411^ 
prist*  of  Diiuiysius,  Damon  unb^ilaliit^y  <#n4 
himself  to  be  put  to  dcatlt  mmUiiii  t^  \i\*  ffia^ 
should  he  (ail  to  return.     Pbin ; '  :i:«i  m 

time  to  n*deem  Damon,   and    1  as  » 

struck  with  this  fnitimee  of  firo  inrtmAnjp  na  M 
fiidiHs  that  he  pardoned  ibo  crmm 
to  be  admitted  ot  11  thinl  mto  l^cir  1 
iherhood.    (Diad.  z*  ^Vig^fMi.  i| 
Fifth.  33;  Cic  (f«  C^  liL  10«  TkM.  i 
Val.  MaJt.  IT.  7,  B>i,  I.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Cha^rooeiB  and  m  • 
the  seer  Peripoltaa,  by  whooo  umbo  \m  wm  il» 
called.  Having  been  intuited  vitfe  %  di^l4n| 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  wbo  waa  winlcfs^  il 
Chacroncia,  be  engagiMl  io  bit  OMmn  a  My  d  hs 
cotnpunions  assassinated  tbe  Rooaam  and  Id 
with  his  adherenta  from  the  rity^,  IV  CtiMW 
neans,  alarmed  for  tb«  ooiuequ«De««ft  oaodi— I 

hira  to  death;  but  Dr:' ''-uing  lodsfflbMi 

Buccessfully,  and  t>  1  aadib  ibvo^sol 

decoyed  him  bade  Iv  oea^  Mfd  bii  ^ 

murdered.  It  was  taid,  that  in  iIm  miiaif  Ymik 
where  he  was  kOled  itfaxtgu  a«|;IiU  uror^  Iom  iia 
and  strange  sounds  beard.  (Plut.  €%m,  1.)  [&£J 

DAMUiN  (Aci^A  1.  Of  AtheiM.  a  si^ 
brated  nruKJciao  and  sophisiL  Ho  vas  a  pqd 
of  LAmpniB  and  Agath(Milc«»  and  iJbt  ^mAs  4 
Perides,  with  whom  h«  lirc4  on  liie  moit  iaiiaiii 
terms.  Socratet  also,  wbo  caicomsd  bin  sMy 
highly.  Is  laid  to  hate  profited  by  bk  faMtnr 
tiona.  (Cic  dk  OraL  iL  Z^;  Ptat.  ^19^  li 
Diog.  Laert  il  19.)  Duncvi  HM  a*  efiaay 
iuan«  His  penetxation  and  aciuaff 
extolled  by  PLkto  in  bis  woric  on  ^km 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intoUeetail  poa^  I; 
constant  intorcottno  with  tbe  mool  dii4ia|aM 
men  of  bit  time,  iocb  aa  ProdMs  avd  «A^ 
His  influenca  in  political  ai&irm  w«i  onvj^pat 
In  bia  old  age  he  waa  banltbed  fron  Alktmk  ^ 
bably  on  acooant  of  tbe  post  be  bad  lakyai  bl  f^ 
ticjk.  Damon  maintained^  that  ttiaylbkity  «wdf 
highest  law  of  musk,  and  thai  it  rad  a  svrr  a^' 
mata  connexion  witb  lootalitj  and  tbo  dsnif 
mcnt  of  man's  nature.  (FhsL  f  arihi^  pL  lfi,  1» 
Aidhiad.  p.  1)8,  ttc  Hep,  it.  p.  424,  cu,  w,  |l  4M, 
Pfut.  AriiittL  t  ;  compant  Oracit  raa  ~  ' 
Proaopoffrui>Aia  /Va/offa.ii«  pp.  180— *t0S^I 

2.  A  writer  of  proTerliH  genaiaUj  caliai  1 
[Dkmok.1  IA.1L] 

DAMON  i^a^p).  h  OT  Cyicaap  a  QmA 
author  of  uncertain  dato»  wbo  wmto  a  week  «a  ^ 
philosophers  {wtpi  rwr  ^lAood^Mo,  DIm.  IsH^ 
i.  40). 

2*  Of  ByxAntium,  wroto  a  work  aa  blij 
pliiee,  from  which  an  extract  ta  qaotnl  1 
(  r.  //.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Atli«n.  x.  p^  44*Z) 
M  TIL,  2)  s[ienks  of  a  Dumoti  wbo  1 
written  on  Arthiopijk  (1«>&1 

lVA\(o  IMIVLK  (Aa^uo^ilX  ^  lytic  |mM 
of  '  ^v-as  the  pupil  aad  eeanfaM  ^ 

S(i]i  lillac).     Uko  SapiiK  litf  i^ 

struitt.4  dihi^T  damsek       Sbo    coaiaaiad  «•■> 
[joetns  and  h3'n]us.     Tbe  bymiss  mhiAk  wtn  mf 
{^/i  Artemiiat  J^oi^  waa  md>  I9  Inet  lni«» 
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liar  sfler  the  mnnncr  of  the  ArKiliana  DTtd 

ivliiui*.  (Phiiott.  llL  Af^JfoH.  I  m,)  [R  S.] 

DAMiVlM!lLUSorDKMO'Pirir.US,apainU'r 

modeUer  ( /i/tu^^-t)  who,  with  Got^'nRUs,  eiubel- 

"  the  teiiiplo  of  Ceres  by  the  Circua  Maiimui 

me  witk  workt  of  art  in  both  dL-p%rtmfint&, 

wat  affixed  an   inecription   in   Greek 

venea,  intiniatiiig  that   the  workn  on   the  right 

wen  bj  Dsmoplulu*,  thorn  on  the  left  by  GorgAsui. 

(Pliii*  sxxr.  12.  I.  45.)     Thia  temple  WEia  that 

of  Genu,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  vna  vowed  by 

le  dictator  A.  Postiuniiu,  in  hit  battle  with  th« 

.ttita^  B.  c.  <96t  and  waa  dedicated  by  Sp.  CassiuA 

iaceiiinuft  in  ik  c  493.  (Dbnya.  ri.  17,  94  ;  Tnc, 

iL  49.)     See  Dbmophills,  [P*  S.| 

DAMQ'PUILUS  (AaM<$<^iAaf),  a   philosopher 
•ophift,  wn*  brought  up  by  Jiilinn,  wha  wa* 
under  tha  emperor  Marcus.     His  writingi 
very  nameroot ;  the  following  w^re  faiind  in 
ike  Ubninet  bj  Suidaa:    L  ^tAi>6iiAos^  the  firtt 
'  ^  which  woi  npon  books  worth  having  (»*pl 
'  ttP  ^ifiXiMir),  and  WOI  addreased  to  l^alliui 
2.  On  the  Lirea  ©f  the  AnciciiU  (wvi 
4pX<^^^*')t  *nd  very  many  others*     (Siiid, 
p.  ;  V<wi.  niU.  GroM,  pp.  269,  %7%  ed.  Wr»* 

wnnj  ll\S.l 

DA'MfJPIION  i^a^o^v)^  a  iculptor  of  Met- 
tle, wa<  the  only  ^feuenian  artiat  of  any  noU*. 
Paiii.  ir.  3L  $  8.)  Hift  time  ii  doubtful  Heyne 
lid  Wiockelmann  |}bee  him  a  littlt:  later  tlian 
'liidiiui  \  QuHtremere  de  Quincy  from  b.  c,  340  to 

frum  tha  &ct  that  he  adorned  Me»6ene  and 
ic^loDolit  with  hii  chief  worki,  tliat  he  liired 
it  uie  Ciiiie  when  Measene  waa  restored  and 
Ita  waa  builL  (bl  c.  372 — 37(1.)     Pnusa- 
nantuNit  the  Itollowing  worka  of  liamophon  : 
I  Aegiiu  in  Aciuua,  a  itatae  of  Liurino,  of  wood, 
.^xcrpt  the  face,  banda,  and  toe«,  which  were  of 
^       ilk  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,   the  only 
Itncorered :  alMi,  amtue«  of  llygeLi  and  A»- 
in  the  ihrine  of  Eileithyia  and  Asclepius, 
boiring  the  artiat'W  name  in  an  iambic  lint;  uu  the 
at  Measene,  a  ataiae  of  the  Mother  of  the 
jUm1«^  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemia  Laphrio, 
td  tereral  marble  atatoea  in  the  temple  of  Aacle- 
at  Megalopolli,  wooden  atntues  of  Hennea 
■nd  Aphrodite,  with  facea,  hands,  and  toe«  of  mat- 
and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Deapocna  (i.  e, 
and  Demeler,  aeatod  on  a  throne,  which  it 
ibed  by  Pauaanina.     He  alao  repaired 
coloaaal  atatue  of  Zeua  at  Olympia,  the 
of  which  had  become  loote,   (Paua.  ir. 
a,  viii.  HI.  §§  3,  5.  37*  §2.)    [P.S.] 
DAMOSTRA'TIA  (Ao^aT/wTfa),  a  couru-win 
«rf  the  empornr  CirvTrmiodita,  who  lubwquently  be- 
came the  %^  l*5r,  the  fevourite  of  theem- 
fperor.  (l>in  12;  Clkanokil)    [L. S.J 
UAMU'^MV/v  I  L  .?   (Aa/J^rrfaroT)^    a  person 
wtraaa  mbm  appears  in  the  title  uf  an  epigram  in 
tiMi  Oivak  Anth»iogy    (Bruuck,   Anal.   ii.  259; 
Jacob*,  Afdh,  Gnutti.  ii,  23^),  Ao^ar^rov  di^- 
#vi^M  ToTr  r^ft^tt,  but  whetJter  be  was  the  autlior 
epigram,  or  tJ^e  pt^rson  who  dedicaaied  thi* 
10  the  nymphs,  on  wtiteh  the  apigram  was 
^        •  uAi  appear.    Heiska  Mppooad  that 

wbo  wciote  h  DO«iii  an  Uiog 

^dAi4irri«rd),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 

writera.  and  who  lived  in  the  firwt  crntiiry  after 

IkTisL     (Jacobs  Anth^  (rf^ate,  mil  tiHi  {  Vabrk. 
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BiU,  Ctiift.  iv.  p.  47  K  ed.  Harles,  xiii.  p.  13», 
old,  edit.;  riBMOftTRATrg.)  [P-  S*] 

D  A  M <  J'T  K  L  KS  (  Aa^or I Aij « ).  1  *  A  Sparloji, 
through  whose  tR'achery,  according  to  one  occonnt, 
Cleomenes  was  defiiited  by  Antigonns  at  the  bat- 
tle of  SeUasia,  a  c  222.*  (Phylon^b.  ap,  PtuL 
Oeom.  2H  ;  comp,  Polybw  iL  65,  &c.)  Damotelei 
is  .snid  in  Ptutirch  to  naYe  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (aee  DioL  of  Ant,  t.  r.), 
which  would  qualify  htm  for  the  wrrice  of  recon- 
noitring aligned  to  him  by  Ckomtnics  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Aetolian,  waa  one  of  the  ambasaadon 
whom  his  counlr}^men,  by  the  adrtce  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Home  in  b,  c.  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  seimte  for  penci!-'.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object*  M« 
Fultiui,  the  corwiU  having  crossed  over  from  lt*dy 
against  thenu  the  Aetolians  once  iDore  deapatehed 
Utenotelet  to  itome ;  but,  banng  aieeitained  oo 
hia  arrival  at  Leucai  that  Ftdriua  was  on  hia  waj 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ambmcia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetoba. 
We  heuT  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fidvius  at  Ambrocia  to  sua  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  rati  tied  by 
tb«  senate,  [Damih,  No.  2.]  (Polyb,  zxl  3«,  xxiL 
B,  0,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviii,  S,)  [E.  E.] 

DAMCyXENUS  (H^a^it^ot)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  portly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  Ivvrpt^ 
ipo*  and  'Eam^v  wci^y,  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  |)aaaage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  EWwhere  he 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  iJemorenus.  The  longer 
fragment  waa  first  piibliahed,  with  a  Latin  ?ersi«»n, 
by  Hugo  Orotius,  in  his  Msf^ijdd  ea*  Trot^o^ii^  «i 
t\jmoeiius  Grued*^  Par.  I62f>*  4to.  (Atb*  L 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  U\\s  f ,  xi.  p.  4fid.  a.;  Suid*  «.  «l  ; 
Eudoe.  p.  131 ;  Meineke,  Hi^t  (Vil,  Cb/n,  Gnur» 
i.  p.4H4,  ^c,  iv.  p.52y,  ifct,  p.H43,&c.)    [P,  &,] 

llANAK  (Aai'di}).  See  Acui^^rtja.  \Vc  may 
add  here  tiie  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  hiter 
time  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Danne  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Aiden,  and  marrii4 
Pilumuus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  nf 
Uaunus,  the  ancestor  of  Tumua*  (Vtrg.  Arm,  nu 
372,  409,  with  Strvius's  note.)  [L,  S-] 

DANAiDES  ( AttKiWfs),  the  fifty  daughtrrs  of 
Daiiaiis,  whose  names  are  givrn  by  ApolMums 
(ii,  1.  S  5)  and  Hyginos  (J^ab,  170),  though  thry 
are  not  the  some  in  both  lists.  '1  boy  wera  U^ 
trothed  to  the  fifty  sons  of  Atgyptus  but  wrrt? 
compelled  by  their  fi^ther  to  pn>uiii^>  him  to  kill 
their  huibaudA,  in  tile  first  night»  with  the  swirrd* 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fultiilcd  their  promise, 
and  cut  od'  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypermuestm  aloue,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceiis,  and  who  spared  his  life,  ( Ptnd.  N^m,  x.  7. ) 
According  to  some  accoimta,  AmymiiiHi  and  Berbyce 
alao  did  not  kill  their  hnsbanda.  (tkhoi  ad  i*im4, 
/yi.  ix.  200;  Euataih.  ati  J>wnyw.  PeHry,  m)h.) 
Hypermneatm  waa  puui*hed  liy  her  fiuber  wttli  iro* 
prisonmenti  but  was  afiurwurds  re«t<»rud  to  her 
Iiusband  Lynceus.    The  Uatiaidr*  buried  the  coqimni 

of  tJieir  victima,  ard  "  - •Sed  from  thrir  ctune 

1  hy  f  lermei  and  A  >  command  of  Zt  ita. 

DaaaUs  aHerwanJ^  thcuU  to  obtain  inm- 

bands  for  hi«  daugiit^r*,  and  he  inrit^vd  mm  to 
public  mntxtwtB,  iti  whtrh  bit  daugixen  were  given 
jk*  pnxes  to  tlie  Tiitor«     (Piuii*  i^gtk,  u,  ll7.| 
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Pinilar  mentions  only  forty-eight  Dnnai'des  m  hav- 
ing obtained  husbands  in  this  nuuiner,  for  Hyperm- 
nestra  and  Aroymone  are  not  included,  since  the 
former  wa«  already  married  to  Lynceus  and  the 
latter  to  Poseidon.  PauHanias  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
iii.  12.  §  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentions,  that  Auto- 
mate and  Scaea  were  married  to  Architeles  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achacus.  According  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  {Hecub,  886),  the  Da- 
naides  were  killed  by  Lynceus  together  with  their 
fiither.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poets  relate  that 
the  Dana'ides  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  462, 
Heroid.  xiv. ;  Herat.  Qirm,  iii.  11.  25  ;  TibulL  L 
8w  79  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  168  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  497.) 
Strabo  (viilp.  371)  and  others  relate,  that  Danaiis 
or  the  Danaides  provided  Argos  with  water,  and 
iot  this  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Argos  as  divinities ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danaides.  Ovid  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Belides,  from  their  grand&ther,  Belus;  and 
Herodotus  (ii.  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Pelasgian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [L.  &] 

DANAUS  {Aaya6$%  a  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  was  brother  of  Aegyptus,  and  &ther  of  fifty 
daughters,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  &c.)  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  he  was  a  native  of  Chemnii,  in  the 
Theba'is  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod.  iL  91.)  Belus  had 
given  DanaUs  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaiis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  daughters  of  DanaUs,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus, lalysus  and  Canieirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Danaides.  From  Rhodes 
DanaUs  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Pelopouneaus, 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lema,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Pans, 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Diiiiaiis  and  Gelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  tlie  oxen.  This  occurrence  vmA  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  DaiiaUH  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  ho  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolf.  (Pftus.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv. 
377,  who  relates  a  ditTerent  story.)  DanaUs  also 
enacted  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera. 
(Paus.  ii.  19.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  He  is 
Inrther  s.iid  to  have  built   the  ai^mpulis  of  Argns 

f  to  have  provided  the  ^bcc  witU  water  by  dtg- 
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ging  wells.  (Stmh.  i.  p.  23,  vtiL  p.  S71 ;  E» 
tath.  (k/ //om.  p.  4 CI.)  The  sons  of  AegrptM  b 
the  mean  time  had  foHowed  their  ande  to  Arm : 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaceliil  •eotiraeots  sad 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  daaghtera.  Dauaat  tull 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  caose  of  ba 
flight  from  his  country  ;  however  Iw  gave  Umb 
his  daughters  and  distributed  them  among  kit  ■«> 
phews  by  lot.  But  all  the  bridea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hypermnestrm  murdered  their  hoshands  by 
the  command  of  their  &ther.  [DANAXoaa.]  Is 
afiertimes  the  Aigives  were  called  Daaai.  WW 
ther  DanaUs  died  a  natoral  death,  or  whether  W 
was  killed  by  Lynoeni,  hi«  eon-in-law,  is  a  poist 
on  which  the  varioos  tnuiitioiM  are  not  agreed, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argos,  sad 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Aigoa  wae  abevn  there  m 
hue  as  the  time  of  Panwrnes.  (ii.  20.  f  4  ;  Smk 
viiL  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danima,  Hypenuntita 
and  Lynoeni  were  teen  at  Delphi  bj  PtaHiuK 
(x.  10.  §  2.)  [U  &1 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (Asi^ma  cr 
Aa^fSas),  a  grammarian  and  epigrammatist  of  Td- 
messus,  of  whom  Soidas  says,  that  be  wretei^aiaa 
Homer,  aocuaing  him  of  fidaehood  in  saying  tilst 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  wm 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  tiie 
gods.  He  pat  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  ocade, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  skoeU 
find  his  horse.  The  answer  was,  that  he  dioaU 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this,  he  declared  that  be  hai 
never  had  a  horse,  moch  leas  lost  one.  Bat  tht 
oracle  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  hia  ratare  hoais 
he  was  seised  by  Attains,  the  king  of  Pefgaast, 
and  thrown  headlong  firom  a  rock,  the  naae  «f 
which  was  Twot,  horu.  (Suid.  9.  fx  Aafiras; 
comp.  Cic.  d0  Fai,  3 ;  Val.  Max.  L  8,  ext  4  8.) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  a  m^ss- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  it 
was  said  that  Daphitas  was  crucified  for  reTiiirc 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  preserves,  lie 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  course,  as  plavinf 
upon  the  word  $»pa^  instead  of  fmt  (xiv.pt>47). 
The  distich  preserved  by  Stnibo  is  idso  includt^ 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bmnck,  Jmd.  iii  p. 
330;  Jacobs,  iL  p.  39.)  (P.  ?^-l 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (Aa^maiM 
and  Aa^Mubf),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  Ap*lVi 
respectively,  derived  from  3c{^nf,  a  laurrl,  «hti^ 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of  Arteans  it 
is  unceruin  why  she  bore  that  surname,  sod  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statoe  beot 
made  of  laurel- wood  (Pans.  iiL  24.  §  6  ;  Sknl»> 
xvi.  p.  750 ;  PhUostr.  Vk,  ApoUom.  L  16  ;  En- 
trop.  vi.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  (L.  &] 

DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^^voms),  a  Symcnmn.  o«c 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  citv 
after  the  death  of  Diocles.  He  was  appointed  » 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Syracujans,  tdc^^ 
ther  with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  allies,  to  il>c 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  besieged  by  t^ 
Carthaginians,  n.  c  406.  He  at  first  deCeated  tbr 
force  despatched  by  Himiico  to  oppose  hbad^snrr. 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  fidl  of  Agrigesnt*. 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  nnpopolarity  ctmei 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  t!»r 
other  generals,  on  the  motion  of  Dionysios.  .K% 
soon  as  the  latter  had  esUbliahed  himself  is  ^ 
supreme  command,  he  sammoned  an  aaseaiblj  d 
the  people,  and  procured  the  excvation  of  Uiifi^ 
naeiis  together  with  his  kto  ooUeafw^  Uentfckaa 
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According  to  Aristotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Daph- 
naeoB  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87,  92,  96 ; 
Ari«t  Pol.  ▼.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAPHNE  (A<£<^»^),  a  fair  maiden  who  is 
mixed  up  with  various  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Oreas  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Go. 
Diodomt  (iT.  QQ)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiresiaa,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Manto.  She  was  made  ]Irisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Daphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  river- 

rd  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Oe  (Paus.  viii.  20. 
1  ;  Tzeta.  ad  Lycoph,  6  ;  Philostr.  ViL  JpoUon. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river-god  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
(Ov.  AfeL  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lasUy  of 
Arayclas.  (Parthen.  Erat,  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautifid  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  who  opened  the  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
■he  created  the  ever-green  laurel- tree  (Sc^tn;),  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Leucippus,  the  son  of 
OenoroaUs,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
•nd  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  A  polices  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nymphs.  (Paus.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  /.  c)  According  to  Ovid  {Met*  i.452,  &c.) 
Da]Ane  in  her  flight  from  ApoUo  was  metamor- 
phosed herself  into  a  laurel-trce.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Aa^i'U),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  (Aelian,  V,  H, 
X,  18.)  Ovid  (AfeL  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idaean 
shepherd ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn. «.  v.)  His  story  runs  as 
fellows:  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis,  and  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  favourite  of 
ApolJo.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Edog.  x.  26.)  He  was 
bruught  op  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Nai<id  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Echenais,  Xenea, 
Nomio,  or  Lyce,— Parthen.  Erot,  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Tkeocrit.  i.  65,  vii.  73 ;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog,  viii. 
68 ;  Phylarg.  ad  Virg,  Edog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
bis  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  liim  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  ho  had  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fate  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  Aft«c  having  become 
bliady  he  invoked  hia  father  to  help  him.    The 
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god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  where  this 
happened.  The  well  boro  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifica. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  stntes,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  pbiying  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindnessi, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ae* 
counts  are  contained  in  Servius  {ad  Virg.  KcUtg, 
riii.  68)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  (de  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoeus 
wrongly  altered  into  IMphnidius.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnken,  ad  RtUil.  Lup, 
p.  52,  and  Hi$t.  CriL  Orat,  Graee.  p.  93.)    [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apolk> 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Fraef, 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Chxrsiphron,  since 
Paeonius  u'as  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesns,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phron.  (Vitruv.  /.  c.)  [P.  a] 

DAPHNO'PATES,  THEODO'RUS  (esrfJwpof 
Ao^KtfKdh-vff),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primut  a  tecre- 
(is  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy« 
litzes,  Praef.;  Cedren.  HisL  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings  two  only  are  printed,  vis.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  the  Btiptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  pinco  in 
A.  D.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  M8S.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  ApanUiismata^  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  thirty- three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  QQ^^  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  x.  p.  385,  &c.;  Cave,  Jlitt.  Lit.  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNUS  (A<i4»F0»),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPyX  (AAru{),  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae.  When  Crassus  was  in  Thrace,  a  c.  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getoe,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus, 
Dapyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  hit 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  26.)       [L.  &] 

DA'RDANUS  (A^pSoiHys),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Junius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Action  and 
llarmuuia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tnif» 
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ditiont  it  Arcadia,  Crete,  Trbaa,  or  Italy.  (Serr. 
ad  Viry.  Aau  iii.  167.)  Dardanu*  it  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Trojam,  and  through  them  of 
the  Romant.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  eariier  Greek  legends  and  the  fatter  ones 
whidi  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  he  was  married  to  Chryse,the 
daughter  of  Palas,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  hun  two 
ions,  Idaeus  and  Deimas.  These  sons  ruled  fer  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Athu  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.  Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  fiuho^ 
Dardanus.  They  first  arriTed  in  Samotht»ff>, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
baring  esteUished  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Here  Dardanus  receired  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucrus,  on  which  he  buOt  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marriage  with  Chiyie,  she  bad 
brought  hun  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacsa  ef 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanusintroducedinto  Samothnee, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Serrius  (ad  Aem»  fm,  285) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace.  When  he  went  to  Phrygia  be  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him;  and  when,  after 
ibiming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  be  consulted 
the  orade,  he  was  tM,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  iuTincible  aa  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserred  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  paUadia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
bis  descendants.  When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Boteia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  fisther  ef  Erich- 
thonins  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  215,  &c;  Apol- 
lod.  ui.  12.  §  1,  &c  15.  f  3;  DionyiL  L  61, 
&c;  LjGophr.  1302;  Eustath.  oi  77.  p.  1204; 
Conon.  Xarr.  21 ;  Strah.  riL  p.  331 ;  Pans.  riL  4. 
S  3,  19.  §  3 ;  Diod.  ir.  49  ;  Serr.  adAeu.  I  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardaaas 
was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortooa),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Corythus.  (Serr.  ad  Aem.  ix.  10,  riL  207.)  In  a 
battle  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (ic6p»t) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  (nah  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
coTer  his  helmet.  He  sained  the  Tictory,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  lm>ther  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
be  founded  the  Dsrdanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothrsce,  after  they  bad  pceTioosiy 
di  Tided  the  Penates  between  themselves^  (Serr. 
«^  ^oi.  iiL  15,  167,  170,  viL  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Horn.  JL  xx.  459;  Eustath.  md  IL 
PPL  380,  1697;  Pans.  viiL  24.  §  2.)        [L.  &] 

DA'RDANUS(ii«^8aMf).  1.  A  Stoic  phik>- 
aopher  and  oontemporsry  of  Antiochns  of  Ascalon 
(about  a.c.  110^  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  .\thens  together  with  Mneaarrhos. 
(Cic  Aead.  iL  22;  ZompC,  CeLer  den  Beaiamd  der 
rkiUm.  SckwUm  m  Atkeu,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostrstas  (  }lL  Sopk.  iL  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aegae,  according  to  which 
•--      -.^  ii^^  jj^^  Qj  ^  second  oentnrr  after 
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byCteaiaiL  The  Brtiadactaa«  af  the  j  ssaad  lAtf 
the  r  IB  thcae  fenaa  is  i  if  lain  id  1^  < 
Some  writeta  have  hmaed  that  UctadbCas,  is  mf- 
'mg  that  A^MSf  mcBM  ifO^m*  mad  that  Wi^ 
meaaa  if4^  was  JaJaiarFrt  m  the  cheiee  if  h» 
weeds  by  their  iisiimbhara  to  the  aaaKs;  sb4 
they  add,  aa  if  it  wete  a  matter  ef  caarse,  the 
sofle  fret,  which  cs«tia£cta  their  aaciaa,  Utf 
the  Older  of  Lniuipwilpara  maU  be  iavcrtei 
(Bihr,  Ammct.  ad  loe.)  The  Matter  is  fally  dif 
cussed  in  Grslefead'k  Beila^  mm  HmrmU  ideea 
(Aaiaiie  Btanrtka^  toL  n.  Append,  a.) 

1.  DAanca  L,  the  ddeat  aoa  eC  HyMaifM 
{Gm9ta^\  waa  soe  of  the  aevea  PetsiaB  chirft  vU 
destroyed  the  asarper  Sxaaoos  after  whose  destS 
Dareins  obtained  the  throoe.  He  waa  a  mmbrr 
of  the  royal  finuly  of  the  Arhanarwidae  (Hrrod. 
L  209),  ra  a  bench  coOatcral  to  that  of  Cttvl 
The  «»**«""»y  of  the  gi  maliiu  gives  by  Xcnct 
(Herod.  viL  11)  seems  to  be  this: 
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years  oU,  waa  kA  ia  Ptsfsia,  ef  which  eoaatryka 
father  HjHasfts  waa  satofL  The  nifht  aftir  tW 
passage  of  the  Aiazea»  Cyias  draaiai  that  ht  «• 
Dareiaa  with  wiags  sa  his  ahoaUen,  the  sor  >f 
mikh  swnhAwt^  Aaa  Mrf  the  athsr  Eawfa. 


BAREIUS. 
liiMllg  that  D.irriui  Fwid  friTmed  fi  c'nt'tpinicy 

to  WAteh  hfi  Mm.  (Herod,  u  2i>9,  2ill)  Unrv'im 
attended  Cotobyieft  to  Egj'pt  a»  one  of  hh  bcniy- 
gtiaid.  (Ifcrod.  iLL  139  j  Svlosun.)  After  the 
detection  of  tl>e  iitipcwture  of  the  Magiant  Dareiii* 
wpfit  to  Siua  ju»t  at  the  time  when  tne  cojwpinwy 
ngftiokt  th«  ufturpex  wiui  formed,  mid  he  was  nuo- 
CMlffd  with  the  tix  other  coiifipiraiora,  who,  by  fait 
wlfice,  raolTed  t«  net  without  dflay.  [Smirdi^] 
Tlie  dncuBuoas  among  the  Penian  chiefs,  which 
Muoed  upon  the  death  of  the  Mnpait^  ended  in 
iivoar  of  the  monarchical  form  of  goremment, 
which  wsa  advocated  bj  Doreiaa,  and  DareiuA 
himself  waa  eho»en  to  the  kingdom  by  ih  tigii, 
which  had  lieen  agirrd  on  by  tbtt  eomtptnton.*  uid 
which  Dam  lit,  with  the  aid  of  bh  groom  Oebarcat 
«oiitnv«d  lo  obtain  for  liimBc^lf,  Ji,  t,  321.  Thii  acs 
eounii  intU'fwl  of  t»eing  a  fiction,  Ik  qtiite  in  oo- 
cnrdance  with  the  tptnt  of  the  Peniiui  tvtigion. 
(tfectvn'i  Analic  Jit»Aarchti^  iu  p.  350;  comp. 
Tae*  Grrtn.  1(1.) 

The  Dfarpation  of  Smerdis  lecmt  to  have  been 
•B  AHempc  on  the  part  of  the  Mode*  to  regain 
Aiir  •ipivBiacy.     Tb«  oontpinitora  agnintt  him 
wwn  noble  Peniani,  and  in  all  prolmbOity  the 
«biefr  of  Penian  tribes.     Their  dlMruttion  about 
th«  form  ol"  government  to  be  adoptcfl  i«  evidently 
lariated  by  Ilerodotut  according  to  (Jreck  rather 
fhwD  Ocienta]  notions*     The  propoution  to  share 
tb&  ninrenie  power  among  themselves  seems  to  l)e 
what  HenMlotiift  means  by  an  ari«t(>cmcy,  and  this 
ocbeBie  may  be  traced  in  the  privilc*gi*K  for  which 
the  ecxnspimtors  afWr wards  stipiiJjited  with  Dareius, 
hot  it  is  very  dJHicuh  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
demoeticy  eeuld    have    been    pmpo»ed.     At  ail 
CTentSi  the  accession  of  Dareiui  continned  both  the 
supmnacy  of  the   iVniiina,  and  the  monarchicaJ 
fnrra  of  giivemment.    The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
tated  for  free  fuimiMioa  to  the  king  nt  all  times, 
with  one  excepljun,  and  for  the  selection  of  Kts 
wives  IroDi  their  famlliefi.     A  dispute  soon  arose 
tvfpicliiig  the  ezerciie  of  the  fonner  privtJege  bo- 
tarten  tbt  royal  servants  and  IntAphemes,  one  of 
the  aeren;  and  Dorvius  thinking,  from  the  con- 
di*ct  of  intnphf'nie*,  that  a  cnnspiracy  had  been 
ffkrtneij  ogaiiiiit  himself,  put  hjm  to  dctnth  wiih  all 
■hia  male  rehitionn  eicept  two.     (HerrKL  iii  118^ 
^p1fl«)     He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posseih 
^■•ft  of  his  throne;   bnt  we  find  the  seven  em< 
^Moyed  in  distant  governments  and  expeditious. 
V^  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareitis  that  the  cmiiboII- 
datton  of  the  Persian  empire  wns  effected^  so  far  at 
least  aa  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
ft  sure  pHodple  of  eobeaion.    Cyras  and  Cambyies 
bad  bm  enniped  in  eoDtiotial  wars,  and  their 
conqoests  baa  added  to  the  Penian  empire  ttie 
Whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  ezeept 
Ambk.    (Herod,  iii.  88.)     Afler  strengthening 
liiBMelf  by  alliances  with  the  royal  hou»e,  from 
wKieb  b»  took  three  wives,  nfanely,  the  two  daugh- 
tantf  Cynti,  Atoiia  and  Artyttone,  and  Pnimys, 
til*  dMghler  of  Cyrusli  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
MdM  tbt  arven,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae^ 
dVM  b*  aMTTied,  and  after  erecting  a  moniniieDt 
te  aiifbiltt  his  aeqoisition  of  the  kingdom,  be  bo- 
fm  to  ett  in  order  the  afizLirs  of  his  vast  empire, 
wbiib  bo  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
lo  saob  lift  ■liumat  of  tnbote.     Persu  proper  was 
#vemplid  from  all  taxoa,  except  those  which  it  had 
JputAy  bocn  need  to  pay.     From  the  attention 
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which  he  paid  to  his  n^venue*.  and  fiiom  his  love  of 
money^  Diuinus  was  cmlled  by  the  l'er«tjinB  Adcs^Aot, 
(iii.  \i%  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  revenut's  is  given  by  Herodotus.  (iiL  !>0,  die) 
His  ordinary  n^udence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (  Aulmiif  N.A.  1 59 ;  Pliu.  //,  M 
vi.  27*  s.  3L) 

The  seven  months  of  the  i*ign  of  Smerdis  had 
prt»duc«Ml  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  yeaiv, 
if  it  bo  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  tome 
trouble  in  reimposing  tliemu  It  cannot  be  doabtod 
that  the  governors  of  the  prorinceis  would  seiae  iho 
opportunity  to  asaiime  a  sort  of  independences  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Droetaa,  the 
governor  of  iMtrdis,  who,  in  addition  to  his  croei 
and  ireacberous  murder  of  Poly  crates  and  othef 
acta  of  tyninny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrohatesi  the  governor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithyma* 
with  his  son,  and  kiltt'd  a  royal  mesaengflr  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him,  Dareius  waa  pf^ 
vented  from  nmnching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  n*cent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  oflTender;  but  one  of  bis 
eourtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  effi%ted  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Democedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jlareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  hi«  court^ — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Demooedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  persuade  Darcins  to  attack 
Greece.  [DKMfM:Kna8.J  Barcius  lent  him,  with 
hftocn  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  wbi«h  they  mode  a  sort  of  map*  De- 
mocedes  escaped  from  hii  mmpanions,  who,  afker 
a  great  variety  of  advrntiu*es»  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.     (Herod,  iii*  13.'i— I m) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be* 
ginning.  The  aucoeastve  rulers  of  Wetlena  Asia 
had  bng  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece ;  but  both  Ccoesns  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  ot  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wan  in  Central  Asia* 
Dnretus,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dieom  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
begnn  to  spread  the  other  over  Humpe.  He 
attacked  Somos  under  the  pretext  of  rosti 
Svi4>BON,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  qa 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylon 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Can))»ytos  to  make  every 
prrporntion  for  rebellion.  Afu*r  a  siege  of  twenty 
months  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  straUigem  «f 
ZoFvaua,  and  waa  severely  pitnisbed  for  ito  itvolt* 
probably  about  ■.  c  51S« 

The  tvdnction  of  Babylon  waa  toon  Mlowtd  by 
Dareiut^s  invasion  of  Scythia  (aboui  B;r.  519«  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  olMcure.  liefodo* 
tus  (iv.  1,  83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  liarniM 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  invii' 
■ton  of  Media  in  the  time  of  CYAx^Rts^^for  too 
r«moto  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  a*  a 
pretext.  Ctesias  says,  thai  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  lacufsioa  into  Scythia  by  the  Mitmp  «f 
Cappadmria,  the  Scythian  king  lud  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Darctna,  and  that  tbia  pvovoked  him  to 
tbe  war.    The  only  ntlooai  aiotl?ca  whith  au 
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now  be  assigned  nre  the  desire  of  curbing  tribes 
wliich  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece ;  and  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
reius  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Manoroclbh,  a  Samian  en- 
gineer,  and  comraemorated  his  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
Qp  after  the  passage  of  his  army ;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Coes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lone,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
ordors  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
ftixty  days.  The  sixty  days  ekipsed,  and  Milti- 
ADB6,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  oflUcers  to  take 
Dareius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  HifiTiABUS,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fiUl.  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  £uled,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment. If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  had 
penetrated  fiir  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions; 
and  he  recrosscd  the  Danube  with  so  largo  aii 
arniy,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabazus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
eeived  the  synihols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
jumtium,  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnos.  [Otanss.]  Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphemcs  governor  of 
Sardis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  n.  c  505 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repuliied  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [Aristaoorar  ;  His- 
TiARUs;  HirpiAS;  MARDOxrus;  Mu.tiadks; 
Artaphrrnks  &c  ;  Thirl  wall's  Hist,  of  Gnrccy 
ii.  c.  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da- 
reius was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat- 
ter view,  which  se«ms  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invosiou  of  Scythia,  the  leduction  of  Thrace,  and 
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some  minor  ciicnrastancesb  Tb«  period  of  yntt 
which  preceded  the  war  waa,  no  doabt,  tinpiv  % 
matter  of  necessity,  afWr  th«  wan  of  the  tuij 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Sc3rtkaa 
disaster.  Even  Thirlwail,  who  takes  the  tulbtt 
view  (p.  191),  attribatet  elsewhere  an  snresBTt 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).  So  great,  tovem, 
was  Daieius's  ignorance  of  the  strrogth  of  the  fm 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  fbree  sent  to  rabdoe  tbn 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  vith  t}K 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scjtkia. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  hit  error, 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  ma«s  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  th^rv- 
fore  called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  empire ;  but. 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  attention  ««« 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  his  sons  for  the  spceession  [Aeu* 
BiGNEs;  XERxsa]  ;  and  the  dccisioa  of  thitdit- 
pute  was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  a  c 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  H^m- 
dotus  (comp.  Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  313),  or  31. 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Ds- 
reius  which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  exprditioQ 
against  Libya,  at  the  timer  of  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion (Herod,  iv.  145 — 205),  and  the  rvxift  ef 
ScyUx  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  whi^  led  to 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  certain  lodisa 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  Ihn- 
doms  (i.  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  particulsn  <if 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  works  lul 
legishitive  reforms  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  otka 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daiqditff 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  tarn 
to  the  throne,  Artabaxanes  and  two  others;  bj 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes,  Achaemenes  and  Ma- 
sistes ;  by  Artystone,  An«ames  and  Gobryss ;  br 
Parmys,  Ariomardas;  and  by  Phiataguna,  tlw 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes,  AbnKome  a»i 
Hyperanthe.  Diodorus  mentions  a  daugiitrt, 
Mandane.  The  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  in  vbrb 
his  name  appears  are  fully  described  by  GMf- 
fend  (lAilape)  and  Hockh.  (  Vei.  Med.  d.  Fm. 
Afottum.)  IliJckh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  vfawh 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  for  himwlf  t* 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  Rackmfd,  (Hernd 
iii.  70 — 160,  iv. — vi.,  vil  1—4;  Ctes.  Pen,  U— 
19,  ed.  Lion;  Died.  iL  5,  x.  17,  xi.  2,57.74; 
Justin,  i.  10,  iL  3,  5,  9,  10,  viL  3.  For  his  rt-u- 
tions  to  the  Jews,  see  Ezra,  iv.  5,  ▼.  1 ;  Hagg.  i  1; 
iL  1;  Zech.  L  1;  Joseph.  AmL  xL  3.  ^  1.) 

2.  Darbius  II.,  was  named  Ochu8(  fix**)  ^ 
fore  his  accession,  and  was  then  sumamed  Nothi  > 
(N(J9or),  from  his  being  one  of  the  seventeen  btf- 
tard  sons  of  Artazerzes  I.  I^ngimanns,  who  nadr 
him  satrap  of  Uyrcania,  and  gave  him  in  naxriapr 
his  sister  Parysatis,  the  danghter  of  Xenet  L 
When  Sogdianus,  another  bastard  son  of  An- 
xerxcs,  had  murdered  the  king,  Xerxes  lU  k 
called  Ochus  to  his  court.  Ochns  poramised  to  rv 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  large  army,  sod 
then  he  declared  war  against  Sogdianns.  *Aii»- 
rius,  the  commander  of  t^  royal  cavalry,  Arzaax^ 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxares,  the  satna  ^ 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  placed  the  disdea 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesias,  against  b« 
will,  B.  c  424 — 423.  Skigdianus  gave  hims^-J'  -> 
to  Ochus,  and  was  put  to  death.     Uthas  cv' 
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awwnied  the  namo  of  Dareuia,  He  was  completely 
nnder  the  power  of  three  cunuchu,  Artoxares, 
Artiharxanes,  and  Atholis,  and  of  his  wife,  Pary- 
Kitis  by  whom,  before  his  accession,  he  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amistris,  and  a  son  Arsaces, 
who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  (II. 
Mncmon).  After  his  accession,  Parj-satis  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyrus  [Cyrus  the  Younger],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctea.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  of  Dareius 
and  Parysatis,  Arsicas  (aftem'ards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.    {Artcur,  I.) 

The  weakness  of  Dareius^s  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
brother  Arsites  revolted,  with  Art}'phiu8,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyraa,  and  they  themselves  were 
tiJicn  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes  had  precisely  a  similar 
result.  (b.c.  414.)  [Tissapuernes.]  A  plot  of 
Artoxares,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bod ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
•oon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus,  who  in  B.C.  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
whose  death  (b.  c.  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medes  revolted :  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405—404  B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
•on  Artaxerxes  11.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
ditTerenlly  stated :  it  was  really  19  years.  Res* 
pccting  his  relations  to  Greece,  see  Cyrus,  Lt- 
8ANOKR,  TissAPHBRNBS.  (Ctes.  Per$»  44 — 56 ; 
Diod.  xu.  71,  xiii.  36,  70,  108  ;  Xcn.  Hell.  i.  2. 
S  19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  Anab.  i.  1.  §  I  ;  Nehem.  xii.  22.) 
3.  Dareius  III.,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of 
Ostanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  Ilis  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Ctulusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas, 
after  the  murder -of  Arses  (b.  c  336),  in  which 
some  accused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
personal  beauty.  He  rid  himself  of  Bagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  had  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [Alexander 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  Bw  a  330.  (Diod.  xvii.  5,  &c.;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)  [P.  S.] 
DAREIUS  (AopcMs),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
eommitted.  (b.c.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  variations,  by  the  foUowing 
writers.  (Ctes.  Pen.  29,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  xl  69  ; 
Jnstin.  ill.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aapcibs),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes   II.  Mnemon,  was  designated  as  socce** 
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sor  to  the  cro\i-n,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiarn,  by  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  viras  then  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor^lect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  fiither^s. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady's  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius  at  which  the  king  waa 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  fiither,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribasos, 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
father's  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dareius  whb 
put  to  death.  (Plut.  .^irtoo-.  26 — 29;  Jnstin,  x. 
1,  2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (A^f ),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9),a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fact  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
HephaesL  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Od,  xi.  521.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathius  adds,  that  Dares, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus, which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
&11  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  T.  //.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Isidor. 
Oriff,L4\)  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls 
*pvyia  *IAuif,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidorus  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an** 
cient  Iliad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  ot 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  **  Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia."  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Com.  Nepos 
to  Sallnstius  Crispus.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  foi^ery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Com.  Nepos,  and  the  kngnage  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms,  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Com.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  transition 
previous  to  the  14  th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  oi 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  1 2th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  dii(Fi*rcncc»  anil  discrepancicii  in  the  8tAt(imi*ntii 
of  the  two  warks  are  io  grcnt,  that  ihey  aJonf 
are  iuflicient  to  overthrow  tho  hypothpiiia,  Ded«- 
rieh,  the  last  ediUir,  ia  inclined  to  think  that  the 
nuthor  of  our  work  wat  a  red  Rutnati  of  the  5th, 
6th,  Of  7th  ceninrj*.  The  work  itiujlf  is  evidently 
th©  production  of  a  per*on  of  little  education  oiid 
of  Ijod  tOHte :  it  seema  to  conuet  of  a  nmnber  of 
extmcta  made  from  ftercml  writers,  and  put  toge- 
thflf  without  nny  judgment ;  there  ift  lairctdy  any* 
thing  in  thi*  work  thnt  ia  striking  or  novel  But, 
notwithstanding  all  (hin,  tho  work  was  rcry  popur 
kr  in  the  loth  and  16th  conturieft,  like  everything 
elie  referring  to  tlie  war  of  Troy,  Hence  icveraJ 
editiona  and  tniTi&lAtioni  were  mode  of  it.  It  was 
then  and  it  Atill  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dicty*  CretiJiiaia,  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  6rst  in  whkh 
care  waa  l>efitowed  upou*  the  tejtt,  la  thnt  of  J. 
Mereerus.  (Paril^  1G18,  and  Amsterdam,  1G31, 
12roo»)  The  Ktibaequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mercenia,  such  as  those  of  Anne  I>ncicr  (Paris, 
IfiflO,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4 to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(StnuiU  1691,  Hvo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
moat  recent  edition  h  that  of  A.  Dederic-h  (Bonn, 
1837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
Dictyt,  and  prunnsud  an  inten'^itiitg  dis^rtntlon 
ypoii  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S,] 

DA'SIUS,  1.  Of  Brundiiikium,  wfti  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  CUu^tidium  in  ii.  c  "JIO^  and 
being  bribed  by  HaoniboU  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  hito,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  werv  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  store*  of 
proriaiom.  {Lit.  xxl  4B.) 

3.  Of  Salapia.  lie  and  Bhittius  were  the 
Uading  men  at  Salapia^  and  he  favoured  II an- 
nihili  while  Bktttus  advocated  the  intereata  of 
Rome*  at  leaat  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret 
But  as  Blattiua  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
aiuB,  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  pcnunde  him  to 
cspouae  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasju&,  un- 
willing 1^  supfmrt  his  rival,  Infonued  lliiDnibal  of 
the  schemes  uf  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
luoued  by  HanniLuL  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carlhaginian  general,  accused  Daslus  of 
treachery ;  and  IlanuibaLi  who  had  not  much  con- 
lideooo  iu  either  of  them,  diamisM-d  them  bothu 
However,  Blattiua  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia vkith  ita  Punic  garrifion  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romani.  Dasius  was  killed  iu  the  roouacre 
which  ensued  This  happened  in  D.  c.  2)0.  (Liv. 
Jtjcvi.  38;  Appian,  Annib,  45,  &c.)  [L.  Sw] 

DA^I  US,  ALTl 'N 1  US,  of  Aipi,  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  iuc  213,  had  taken 
up  their  poaitiona  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Da^iua  went  at  inght  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpt  into  his 
hx-mds,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
rewaitL  Fubius  conKulted  with  hit  other  officers^ 
and,  as  Daaius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betmyed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  rewlved  that  for  the  present  he  shuuld 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  ab&ence  had  created  considerable 
ttUeasinets  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibul,  who  is  laid  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro* 
pcrty  of  the  tniitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
aiid  her  chiLdrcu  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xziv. 
U.\  [L.S.) 

*A3{ES  (4aTafA7]i),  a  Carian  by  births  the 
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aon  of  Duttiaeire*  by  a  Scythian  n. 
father  Iwing  aatrep  of   Cilicink   undirr 
H.  (Mnenion),  and  bigh   iji  tS^   ^- 
monarch,  Datamea  bocaiae  one  <>'- 
guard ;  and  having  ia  this  caipn^  ', 
himself  in  the  war  agmioat  tho  C*dtu«i, 
pointed  to  succeed  ma  fiither  (itbo  bad  f 
that  war)    in   the  ffoireroraenl   of  tUa  ^ 
Here  he  distinguiaheS  bimaelf  b«tli  by  Wm 
abilities  and  hia  teal  in  the  aerviee  of  tll»  1 
and  teduood  to  subjectioii  two  i 
revolted  from  Artuefxet,    Tkyin^ 
Paphktgonia,  and  Aspit  of  Cayutnift.     He  f 
consequence  entru>*tcd  by  the  Perma  ktfl 
the  chief  command  of  a  foree  dedgatA  iat  i 
covery  of  Egypt ;    but  th« 
enemle4  at  tne  Persian  cottltt 
which  he  wa<  in  consequence 
him  to  change  hts  plaUi  and  tJirow  ojir bk  a 
to  the  king.     He  withdrew  with  tbe 
bia  command  into  Coppaducta,  and  i 
canie  with  the  other  aatmpft  whp 
&om  Persia.     Artabazns,  one  of  the  ]_, 
remained  fiuthfui  to  the  king,  mdrmamA    , 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  eutirphr  ilirfJwildL*  Hi^ 
great  ri'putation  that  Datsuiiee  ba4  «0|vii«( 
duced  ArUixerxes  to  direct  his  utmnvt  i*YrrtJaai  te 
effect  his  subjection,  but  AutophnuUfcM,  who  «sa 
sent  against  him  with  a  hiigo  antty«  waa  ftlJ^r^  li^ 
retreat    with    heavy    lotaL      Dateoowi^ 
though   constantly    victonoua  ei^iiii  ei 
ultimat4.'Iy  fcU  a  victim  to  tn^acbtfrf, 
evading  numerous    plots   tluit   hAil    btt 
against  his  life,  woa  issBiaiiiated  at  ft  i 
by  Mithridates,  the  too  of  Anobuuiac^  v^ lid  ! 
gained  his  confidence  by  awumiag  tba  i 
of  hostility  to  the  king.     (Corn.  Noft 
Diod  XV.  ill ;  Polyaen.  tu.  2\,  29.  |  U 
Datamea  appears  to  hove  obtabaed  t£ 
reputation  iu  his  day  for  ooanga  aikd  iJlibf  ii  i 
war,  which  caused  his  &n»  to  exitikd  tfva  tm 
the  Greeks,  though  be  did  not  eomt  iiilt  fOii 
colli^on  with  them«     Comcliua  }i€pm  (l«  «i 
biogmphica)  sketch  we  owe  tbe  dedr  cmm 
narrative  of  bis  life)  colls  him   the  snivst 
most  able  of  all  barhariau  generals,  ex««<pt  tlaad^ 
car  and  Hannibal ;  but  there  is  much  coalttMi  m  J 
the  accounts  txaaamitted  to  us,  and  it 


to  assign  the  aoecdotes  of  him  reriirdiNl  1^  P^ty  1 
nus  to  tbeir  proper  phce  in  bU  history,     all  1 
chrcnologj  of  the  eTeoti  rekted  by  Nrpca  is  atai 
very  obscure ;  but  according  to  that  autbor 
DiodoTua  it  would  appear  that  DalaiiMs  ■■  ~ 
died  before  Artazerxei^  probably  A,  c.  M2. 
ton  is,  however,  of  oj^ioa  tJuiA  a  mi»tk 
interval  ehipsed  bclweea  lua  It^l  and  bk 
(Clinton,  F.  //.  v«L  iii.  |w  422,  not.)    flL 

DATAPHERNKS  (Aara^^i^^  a 
the  confidence  of  Bcmus,  and  one  of 
Ixstrayed  him  to  Aleiander,  a,  c  92t^m  He  ^ 
5pit.-imenes,  satrap  of  Sogdiaiiat  la  bla  nrr^ 
when  tliiai  cause  became  dea|i«iaim  ilmk  a  , 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  bearish  of  Ifct  4mik  d 
Spitamenee,  delivered  him  up  in  Sit&am  ••  jUo^ 
der.  (Arr.  AnaL  in.  :>.9,  30,  !▼*  t.^Ci  IM. 
xvii.  83;  Curt.  vii.  5»  tT,  ace.,  viiL  Ji  Fkvi^aJ 

ioc,)  t^  m 

DATIS  (Aarif),  a  Mede,  w^A,  ^fgilhm  vuh 
Artapbemes,  bad  tbe  comaiaiid  ti  1^ 
were  sent  by  Dhreitia  Ilyiiaafk  ^ 
and  Atbetii,  and  wbkb  warn  finally 


DAURISEa 
ifftmlboQ  in  il  c.  4dO.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  ftc) 
[Artaphkrnxs,  No.  2.]  When  the  Armament 
vss  on  iu  way  to  GreecQ  ihfough  the  Aegean  sea, 
the  DeliaiM  fied  in  ftlarm  (vom  their  ialood  to 
Tmko^i  but  Diiti«  rc^aisar»!  iheni,  profewiiiig  that 
bift  own  feeling!,  ai  well  m  the  command  6  of  the 
king,  wouid  lead  him  to  tporc  and  rc»pect  the 
InnlipUctt  of  "  the  two  god»,"  The  ohvioui  expla- 
nadoa  of  thi*  conduct,  ««  anciiig  from  a  ootion  of 
the  CttfTtftpondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
die  loa  taid  mmm^  ia  rcjecLcd  bj  Mlillor  in  favour 
of  a  fiv  \tm  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97  ; 
Muller,  Ihr  \l  6.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thirl  wall'*  Gre^^ 
roL  iL  p.  231 ;  Sponheim,  ad  CW/Zm.  Hjtmn*  in  l>ei. 
1255.)  The  religioni  reveTcncc  of  Dati*  in  further 
iUiwtnted  by  the  anecdote  of  hi»  restoring  th« 
statue  of  Apollo  which  eomc  Phoeniciana  in  hia 
amy  bad  «tuli-n  from  Delium  in  Boeotia.  (Herod. 
n.  llH  ;  Paul.  %.  26  ;  Suid.  «.  t^  Aam.)  His 
*wo  aooAt  Ajmarnithnes  and  Tithaeiiiu  commanded 
file  omitfy  of  Xence*  in  his  expedition  against 
dwec  (IlemL  rii.  fill)  He  fvdmir^d  the  Greek 
iMHttB*  and  tried  hard  to  §peiik  it  \  btiling  in 
I  tbefeby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
with  a  new  word  —  ^arttjfUs.  (Suid*  /.  e.; 
JP*L  Piu^^  2a0  J  Schal  ad  toe,)  [E.  E.) 

I  DAT  IS  (Adr  ti)  lA  mentioned  Ity  the  Ravenna 
"  At  on  Ariitophane«  {Han.  8(>)  at  one  of  the 
of    Caroinu*   the   cidpr    [see    p.  til 2], 
tlMmgh  Other  audioritiea  spak  only  of  three.  That 
iW«  were  finjr  is  aUo  <iitiinct!y  stated  by  the 
^bnic  poet  Phececmle«.  {Ap.  Schol.  udAritt,  Vnp. 
^bOfiJ    By  the  Scholio&t  on  the  PtoM  (28£/),  Datis 
^wagnin  mentioned  a*  a  tragic  poet»  and  the  Scholiast 
im  tlie  Ho^  (1502)  tells  lis  t)mt  only  oni.%  viz. 
XenocicSf  was  a  poet,  wltile  the  other  three  were 
eh  oral  dancers.  From  the^conKideraUona,Meinekc' 
haa  eonjectured  with  much  probability  that  Dntis 
iraa  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  exprewiive  of 
impaled  barbarian  of  style,  Bvriir^s.     (Meineke, 
//ill.  Cril.  Qwtt.  Grofc,  p.  51  il,  Ac.,  where  in  p. 
A 1 5,  Philoclet  oeours  twice  eiromeouily  for  Xeno- 
det.)  [E.  EJ 

DAUNUS  (Aovr^f  or  Aai/vu»t].  I.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  lapyx  and 
Peuoetiui.  These  tliree  brothers,  in  oonjuBcUon 
with  lUyrians  and  Mesaapiana,  landed  on  the 
caatem  coaat  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ati«onian«, 
took  posacMion  of  the  country,  and  dinded  it  into 
thrre  parti,  ^tni.a.  Pence  tin,  and  Meaiapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  lapy- 
giana.  (Anton.  Lib.  3L) 

2»  A  son  of  Pilumuuii  attd  Danae,  waa  married 
to  Veniiia.    He  waa  the  lather  of  at  Jeaai  the  moat 

fcieijt  among  the  oticeatoni  of  Tumua.    (Virg. 
■K,  it,  4,  and  Senr.  on  ix.  U8.) 
2.  A  king  of  Apulia.     He  had  been  obliged  to 
Aea  from  iUyria,  his  native  knd,  into  Apulia,  and 

fave  bit  name  to  a  portion  of  hi*  new  country. 
Dpunia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Dioniadca,  and  to  have  given  him  hia  daughter 
Bnippa  in  lunrriage.  (Feat*  f.  c;  Plin.  //.  A^  iii. 
11;  eomp.  DioirKDBa.)  [L.  3.] 

DAU'BISES  {Aauplinir\  the  aon-in-law  of 
Dareiua  Hyataspls,  was  one  of  the  Peruan  com- 
mandefB  who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (a.  c  499.)  After  tbe  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Epfaesoa,  Danriaea  iMlwhad  ayuBft 
citiei  00  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Diii£uiti», 
||}  duv  Percota,  Lampsacui,  and  PfietuiN  each  in 
i  day.    Ho  tben  marched  afain^t  tlic  Ciuiinv 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt^  and  de- 
ftsated  them  in  two  battle*  j  but  shortly  aftcrwarda 
Daurisea  fell  into  an  ambuiht  and  v^m  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Perfiians*  (Herod,  v,  Uti 
^121.)  [P.S.] 

DAVID,  of  Ncrken,  a  leaned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Pblo  and  Aristotle, 
woft  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian.  Mows  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  ceiiturj'  after  Christ,  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrian  us,  the  preceptor  cf 
Proclns  and  was  one  of  thonc  hiter  philo&ophera 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmnnixe  tlie 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philo&ciphy.  Of  iJie  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
ia  given  by  C,  Fn  Neumann,  Mhnoire  gur  /a  Via 
et  ia  Ourroffd  de  Davids  Pari*,  1829  ;  comp.  lierltH, 
Jahrt,  fUr  immtuek.  KriHL  1829;  p.  797 »  &c 
David  wrote  aevetal  philosophical  works  in  the 
Aime&uui  and  Gteek  languages,  and  tnuixlated 
some  of  the  wridnga  of  Ainatotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isngogo  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  ore  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  infbrata* 
tion  which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  AridiAelia^  voL  L  pp.  206, 
207,  iL  pp.  63,  6fi,  €9,  197.)  Whether  he  waa 
alive  when  the  philoeophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certain. (Fabric  biU.  Gr,  iii.  pp.  200,  405,  r, 
p.  738,)  His  commcmtariei  were  tmnalated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew^  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  arc  still  extant  (Buhlc^s  AristoL  vol. 
L  p.  29  B  ;  NeumaJin  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Aiiiatiqwy  vol.  i.)  There  is  ajicither  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  Uit  a  different 
person,  namely,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
RrcktrcAtit  fttr  PAgtt  et  COrigim  de$  Tradudiont 
Laimesd^ArUL  Poria,  1819, pp.  196.  197.)  [A.^.] 

DAZA  MAXIMINUS.     [Maximjnus.) 

DECATE'PHORUS  {^tuAr^fo^os),  that  is, 
the  god  to  wbom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  it 
dedicated,  waa  a  nimame  of  Apollo  at  Megata* 
Pansanias  Ci.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pnhittj  and  Decatephorua  at  Megara  re- 
scmyed  Egyptian  aculpturet.  [C,  S.) 

DECE'BALUS  (^fW^oAoi),  waa  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Daciana  equivalent  to 
cki^fi^t  king^  since  wc  find  that  it  waa  bofne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulert  (Trebell.  Pott  Tfij^* 
Tgrtuuu  c.  10)t  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
Casatui  ia  named  IHurpamuM  by  Oroaiui^  and 
Dorpkamui  by  Jonundct* 

Tliia  penofliage  waa  for  a  long  series  of  yeana 
under  Domttian  and  Tmjan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  eneoiies  of 
Rome.  Having  diaplByed  great  courage  in  the 
geld  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depan- 
ment  of  the  military  art,  be  waa  mised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Dounu,  who 
abdicated  in  hit  (iivour.  The  new  monarch  qoickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Uoman  outpoata,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binua,  governor  of  Moetia,  and,  vpraading  deraa* 
tatiofi  fiir  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gaiued  posset^lon  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortrevaei.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  theaa 
calamities,  Domitian  haatened  (a.n.  86)  with  all 
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the  troopi  he  could  collect  Ut  lUyria,  and,  f*jec-t- 
iiig  the  i^cilic  ihough  iJitulting  overture*  of  De- 
ccbfilufi,  committed  the  chief  commund  to  Ctir- 
ncliu*  Fuwui  ai  that  time  pmcfect  of  the  pmeto- 
riiiiu,  nn  oi!icer  who^e  kuowlcdge  of  war  was  de- 
rived from  studies  pro§i»ciit«d  within  thif  halli  of  a. 
marble  paljice  amid  tht;  luxiiriei  of  n  licenlioui 
cuun.  The  imperial  gene  ml  having  patsfed  tht' 
fmntjer  on  a  bridge  of  boat*  at  ihe  head  of  a 
nuniertiua  army,  perished  after  a  mo^i  diia-^trotis 
cittnpnign,  and  tho  legion*  were  conipelled  to  ns- 
trciit  with  the  lo**  <o(  many  priaooers,  an  eagle, 
nnd  the  whole  of  their  bnggn^  and  artillery. 
I'his  fail  tiro  aji^nin  called  forth  DomiLiiin  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moetsia  for  the 
ostensible  {mrj>ose  of  a^Buniing  the  direction  of 
ftffnira,  he  carefully  abst^ned  front  exposing  hit 
perfton  ta  the  dangers  of  a  railitary  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abanifoned  himself  to  hh  fmil 
appetites,  while  his  ofHcera  Kuatained  fre«h  di*- 
hi^nour  and  defeat,  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
liowever,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  Victoria ^us  career  of  the  barbarians^  and  espe- 
rtal  mentinn  i»  made  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
JuliuI1Ul^  who,  in  an  en  gage  m  tint  near  Tapac,  de* 
stroyed  great  numbeft  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
f>v«'ii  the  royal  residence,  while  Yexinaa^  who  held 
the  second  place  in  the  Daclan  kingdom.,  escaped 
with  difbciilty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past.  At 
length  Domitinn,  hani^«ed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  bs$«t  bus- 
t lined  in  bis  cinitest  with  tbf  Quadi  and  Miir- 
com.inni,  was  constrained  lo  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  bad  more  than  once  refust'd  to  grant  Dece- 
balu9  defpatcbed  his  brother,  Diegii  or  Degis  by 
name^  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whora  some  pri- 
soners and  captured  amis  were  restored,  and  a 
rc'gal  diadem  received  in  return.  But  the  most 
iui|>i>rtant  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
'was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
standing bis  ponipnuB  pretensiiHTS  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  entpi-ror  had 
been  compelled  to  pua-ba«-e  the  fArbearauce  of  hi* 
Ktitagoniet  by  a  benvy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
ftiniish  bim  with  a  large  bfjdy  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fabricating  all  instrument*  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  subnu'tted  to  an 
uaheiird  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
unnital  tribute.  These  occurrences  are  lM>[ieved 
to  havij  liappened  between  the  years  a.d.  B6 — -90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  deliuls  e»f  the  different 
cvetttai  are  presented  in  a  most  confused  and  per* 
picking  form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Traj.in  »o«>n  after  bis  accession  determined  to 
w»|>c  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  prt-decetsiir* 
and  at  once  refuted  to  fultil  the  conditions  of  the 
league.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(a.u,  101),  he  led  an  army  in  person  agaiuit  the 
D»lian^  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortane,  nlUr  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  snffsred  sererelj. 
Pricing  onwards,  a  ttceond  rictory  was  gained  by 
LuMiis  Quietus  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  afjd 
tmphiet  t^iken  frum  Fuscus  were  recovererl,  and 
the  capiud.  Spinna»egelUMi  (Ztpfnl^ry*Bo^a)^  was 
inv«*»,tt?d.  r»eceboIu«  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
tem|Jori«e,  was  at  length  comp*'Iled  to  n^pair  to  the 
ence  of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  ttf'mis 
\hf  the  couquerot,  who  demand rd  not  only 


t^  iti 


tTte  rettiiittJon  of  all  plttoder,  bttt  likv  i 

largts  extent  of  terntof^\     Trajan  iJms 

to  Home,  celebrated  a  triumph, 

title  of  Ibcicus.     The  war  listvtnf  ' 

soon   renewed  (a*  »*  10*),  be 

permanent  octu|iatiuii  of  the 

Danube,  thrt'W  a  bridge  of  i 

aUtut  *ix  miles  below  tile  iii|>lij« 

Iron   Gates,  and  beiiitf   thus 

his  oomniiinicA'i  '    r^ti 

ceeded,  afler  e; 

subjugating  the  irict,  aid  m 

the  form  of  a  province.    (a,d»   105*) 

having  seen  his  palace  captiw4  vad  bis  t 

enslaved,   perished   by   his   own   hoad 

might    not    fall   alive    into    tbosa   «f 

ders.     His  bead  was  sent  t»  Roma,  and  has  li^^ 

sures,    which    had    been    iagtimimdj   eoaeiri 

beneath  the  bed  of  Uie  ri  rer  Sovfidk  (m*  li^l 

htn^^  a  tributary  of  the  Moioteh,)  whidi  f 

beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion,  arifiB  C 

and  added  to  the  wpoti 

(DiaD  Casa^  liviL  6«  and  note*  of  ftslaMii^  7i 
10,  Ijcvtii.  6—15;  Tacit.  A^rie.  41;  Swim,  ir. 
and  Schol ;  Marttab  t.  3,  vi.  79%  flla.  1^  1 
viiu  4,9,%,  }({  ;  Siteton.  DomiL  6  ;  Wainf.  nLi 
15  ;  Enseb.  Ckroru  ;  ^nnar.  xL  2\  ;  Oiti^  Hl  NH 
Jormind,  It  O,  13,  Petr.  PalHc  Ksn^  iy^  |k  j 
2t\  cd.  1 648  ;  Engel  CommtemL  dt  TWfpa.  i 
ad  Danult.  VindolKin.  1794,  p.  Il<>;  Mm 
lie*,  Trttj.  ImjL  ad  Dantth.  ytM.^  1793;  FmlH^] 
aetehkfftr  Trujans,  18.17.  (MT.  R.J 

MAUN.  DECE'NTHTa  the  bfOth«er«0M 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  dealh  af  t« 
stans,  he  was  created  Caesar,  a,  &.331,  i 
to  the  consnlship  the  following  jtoi; 
war  in  CJaul  against  the  AJei  "    ^ 

defeated  by  Chnodomariiu,  the  laoder  if  X 
iMirinns,  and  upon  this,  or  tome  | 
the  Treviri*  rising  in  rebellion,  i 
and  refttjed  to  admit  kins  into  their  eit^. 
receiving  intelligence  of  tlje  death  of  T' 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hoateniiig, 
foes  sarroundctd  him  on  everj  a^e  ao  aa  \ 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  stranglod  hhaaeif  wBi  i 
the  18lh  of  August,  a.  d.  353.    The  \ 
assign  to  this   prince  the   title  of  Aa 
deemed  spurious  by  the   beat   i 
name  appears  upon  gennine  eoina  m^tf  1 
Mao.  or  Macn.  DaccKTitra,  leariag  It  i 
whether  we  ought  to  interprvt  the  rnBTTitflian  If 
Afaffnua  or  Ahufn^nfiuM, 

Decentius  is  calleil  th*  ttmi^^w  of  JlCaglslni  Igr 
Victor,  d0  Cue*.  42,  by  KuiTY>|viai»  s;  ?»  mi  If 
Zonaras,  xiii.  U,  9 ;  thti  kimrmam  {^fimmmifm^0m^^ 
7^M*  ffvmwro^it'ov)  by  Vietor,  S^  %XmAkf 
Zoaimus,  ii.  45,  54.  See  alao  Amm,  Mm^  af.f* 
i  4,  jivi  12.  §  5;  ftM.  IdM.  [IT.  IL] 
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quity*  became  il i !»-»'' 
members  of  it 
sedation  of  tli 


DECIMIUS. 
illil  ottar  in  ihit  fpfnt  are  Mrs  atid  ^imrro: 
fer  thoM  who  iii«  mentioned  nHthout  a  tomotue 

DFX'IA'NUS,  APPULEIUS,      K  C  Appu- 

tnrfli  L>k:iaN(*5  was  tribune  of  Uio  people  in  bl  c 
90.  Id  tKat  year  he  brought  a  charge  ttgaintti  L. 
ValeriQt  Fbccm^  the  nature  of  whieh  it  imknown. 
Hm  aUo  brought  an  uceusatton  against  L.  Funu»| 
mte  of  tlie  triban^i  of  the  j'ear  previous,  who  op- 
ptmd  the  recall  ofMetellua  Numidicus.  It  teenii 
it  luiva  been  on  thla  orca^inn  tliat  he  tinirntfid  be- 
ibf*  ibe  pttblie  aM«cnblj  the  £hte  o[  L.  Appuleiu« 
flMmiillliS  md  SernliinOUiiciaf  and  endeavoured 
|»  enttte  dislnrbaneet  to  arenge  their  death.  In 
cooiequence  nf  thew  proceedinp  he  himself  wa« 
VDffidemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pantus,  where 
km  ei^gmd  in  the  aerviws  of  Mithndatc*.  (Cic, 
fn  Raim'^pml.  9,  pro  Fiace.  32  ;  SchoL  Bobiens, 
m,  SaO,  ed.  Owllii  Val.  Max.  viil  L  §  2;  Ap- 
fiBB^  B.  C  1.  33.) 

2.    C.   AFPULKlLra    DvCLfcNtTS,    ft  tOD   of  No<  1, 

li*wl  a*  negotiator  m  Asia  Minor,  at  Petsanma, 
■lid  at  ApoUooia.  He  wai  repeatedly  cbaiged 
baring  eommitted  act*  of  injuittce  and  vith 
towardi  the  inhabitants  of  Apolbnis,  hr  he 
to  hare  been  a  penon  of  a  very  avaricious 
insolent  chanurtert  and  in  the  end  ho  was  con- 
doaoed  by  the  praetor  Flaccuii,  Uie  son  of  the  L, 
Talcriiia  Fiaccua,  who  bad  been  accused  by  Be* 
tiie  fHihcr.  In  B.  c  59,  Decmnos  took 
upon  Flaccna  by  rapporting  the  cbarffe 
which  D.  Laelius  hronght  against  him.  {Cic,  pro 
Fhoe,  2»— 33  ;  SchoL  Bobienn,  pjK  228,230,  242, 

t.Orrlli.)  tL.&] 

BECIA'NUa  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  wnini  in 
c.  329  with  L.  Aemillut  Mamercinoa.  It  wai 
his  province  during  his  oontiuUhip  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privemntn,  while  his  colleague  wai  en- 
gilgad  in  raicing  another  army  to  meet  theOaols,  who 
were  reported  to  b**  marching  wjuthward.  But  this 
pefKOft  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  nil  the  Roman 
foreec  were  now  directed  against  Privemum.  The 
tAwn  was  taken,  ita  walls  were  ptilled  down,  and 
a  stroniT  garrison  wnt  left  on  the  spot.  On  bis 
reiitni  Dedautit  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  dtucussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
nant  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privematans, 
Ileciaiius  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fiiie<  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.  Plantius  Bedanui 
was  consul  nl*o  in  the  year  following  \  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plautiui  Proculus.     In 

tc.  312,  C.  Plantius  Decijinus  was  censor  with 
ipios  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  offiea  eigh- 
n  nionths,  he  bid  tt  down,  in  accordance  with 
>  lex  Aeiuilia,  while  Appiui  Claudiiim,  refuiing 
c»t»ed inure  to  the  law,  nenmiued  censor  alone.  (Liv^ 
""  ^0,  22,  ix.  2U,  33 ;  Val,  Max.  vL  2.  J  1  ; 
ntin.  de  Jquaed,  I  5;  Diodor.  xx.3<}>)  [L.  S.] 
DECIA'NUS  CATUS.  [Catl^J 
DKCI'DIUS  SAX  A  [Saxa.) 
DFXrMlUS.  The  Dedmii  apMor  to  b«Te 
oHginaily  a  Somnite  fiunily  of  Doriaiiiim,  at 
least  the  fint  of  the  name  belonged  to  tllftt  pliuSBt 
luid  the  others  who  occnr  in  history  w«re  prmbly 
liit  de«cejidanl%  who  after  olttaining  the  Roman 
Annchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognooaen 
among  the  Decimii  is  FLAVta.  The  fallowing 
liflt  OQtttains  ihow  who  an>  mentioned  without  a 


Ntrmutn  s  DiriMit^a,  of  Dovinnum  in  Sam- 
la  called  the  most  tlliuitriouj  {Htnoti  in  all 
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$Amnium«  both  by  hi»  noble  descent  and  his 
wiv'ilth.  111  B.  c.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  iirmy 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  5Q0  hone,  ut 
the  command  of  the  dicLntor  Q.  Fabiua  \taximii«. 
With  these  forcea  Decimiut  appemt'd  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thna  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  nnfiiTomble  turn  for  Minudu»,  the 
magister  ef^uitum.  Two  casletla  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  BOtM)  Carthaginians  were  slain,  btit 
the  Romans  too  lost  £000  men.     (Liv.  xxii.  24,) 

2.  C.  Dbcimixts,  was  tent  in  b.  c.  171  ne  am- 
bosaador  to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  tend 
auxiliiuien  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Maee*' 
donia.  In  169  he  waa  praetor  oeregrinuf,  and  in 
the  yenr  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  aa 
ambasfiador  to  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  rtsconciliation  between  the  two  kinga,  aj]d 
to  declare  ihat^  whichever  of  them  should  contintie 
hoBtilitiea,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  aUj  ol  Rome.  On  that  oecoiitoit  Ilecimius  and 
hli  eolkflgnes  visited  the  isUnd  of  Rhodes  at  the 
requett  of  the  RhodJianft  themtelvesu,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  hit  report  waa  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  aa  much  aj  be  endaavi>ured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  thetr  hottiUty  towards  Rome  vpoii 
some  individuals  only,  while  be  tried  to  excnlpato 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xUL  35^  JtliiL  \U 
15,  xUv.  19.  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Dbciuiuk,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhwlci  in  a.  iv 
172,  jatt  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome*  (Lin  xliL 
19.) 

4.  h,  D»:[«iuR,  Vas  srnt  sn  n.  c.  171  «  ajnbai* 
sad  or  to  the  Iltyrian  king  f  kmthitii^  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Honitms  during  tfje  war 
against  Perseui.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  ejected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king*  (Lir.  xliL 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  DicTMtrs,  a  pertofi  who  bad  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  (f  iM]«*forttt«),  ajid  bekmged  to  the 
party  of  Porapey.  In  n.  c  AT  be  was  in  the 
island  of  Cerciua  to  take  aire  of  the  provisians  fur 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  axrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historiaUf  who  was  then  a  general  of  C«e«ar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  isUnd«  and 
fled  In  a  small  ressel.  (Caei.  Bdl,  Aft.  34.)  He 
seem*  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Dedmius  who  viae 
a  friend  of  Atticu*.  (Cic,  ad  AtL  iv,  16.)   [L.  S,| 

DE'CIUS,  1.  M.  D«at?a,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties tent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  It.  c.  49>J' 
(Dionys.  vL  88.) 

2.  M.  Diciva,  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c. 
311,  when  b«  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  shoold  appoint  duMmTiri  iMitvi/rs  to  restosw 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.   (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

S.  P.  Diciua,  one  of  th«  Isgatee  who  in  a  C 
168  brought  to  Rome  tbe  n«wiof  tU  ddwioCtb* 
Ill>-Tians,  and  of  the  caftan  ol  tbcir  kiittGecitbitta. 
(Liv.  xlv.  a) 

4.  P.  Dscirs,  according  to  Cicero  (</«  Orof.  iL 
31)  and  .\urelius  Victor  (•/«  IVr.  Ill,  72),  wbma 
Livy  {E^  61)  calls  hiin  Q.  l>ecius,  was  trihnne 
of  the  people  in  a  cl  120.  L.  Opimiua,  who  had 
been  consiu  the  yccir  '  ''  -  i*  brtntght  to  trial 
by  the  tribntid  Dadn»  ^a«»d  tike  narder 

of  C.  Gracchntt  aij^i  ilirown  citix#>ii« 
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into  prison  without  a  judicial  verdict  Th«  eaetnict 
of  Deciud  asserted  tbat  ke  liad  been  induced  by 
bribeii  to  bring  forwnrd  thia  accusal  ion.  Four 
ytmn  lattr,  a  c  U-S  Dedua  wat  prtwior  urbanua, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Acmiliuft  ScauruA,  who  wa*  then  consul,  by  ke«^p- 
ing  his  »eat  when  the  conKuJ  paued  by  liim.  The 
baughty  Scaurus  turned  round  and  nrdrred  biiu  (o 
ri«c,  but  when  Beciim  refiiwd,  Scaurui  tore  hii 
gOMrti  and  broke  the  cliair  of  Ueciua  to  piecet ;  at 
thn  same  time  he  conimanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  ju&ticc  at  the  hantU  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  h  not  impraboble  that  the  ho«ti]e 
feeliug  between  the  two  tnen  may  have  arif^n  from 
thi'  fact  that  Scat/fts  had  induced  Opimtut  to  take 
up  arms  ogainst  C.  Oracchui,  to  whoae  party 
Decina  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Dc<'iut 
■«  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulviu*  Flaccui,  the 
friend  of  C.  Giacchua,  and  remarka  that  he  wai 
as  turhulcijt  ill  hif  np^eches  an  he  vnna  in  life.  It 
is  probably  thia  Deciu*  who  ia  alluded  to  in  a 
frfigmcnt  of  the  poet  Luciliua,  which  is  preserved 
by  Cict'ro.  (Ik  OniL  il.  G2,  comp.  ii.  30»  31,  Brut. 
26*  Pari.  oraL  30,) 

5.  P.  DKcUfli,  a  colleague  of  M.  Antony  in  the 
Bepfrmrt'fxitHs.  Cicero  iayt  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irouvt  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ance»tor«  (the  Decii),  by  sacnftcing 
himself  to  his  debts*  that  is  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutimwhnt  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards^ 
however,  when  OctavjHn  wished  for  a  reconeilia- 
tion  with  Antony,  he  allowed  De^H us  to  return  to 
hii  frii-nd.  (Cic.  Phil.  iL  6»  liii.  13;  Appian, 
i?,  Ciii.  BO.) 

ff.  Dsctim,  is  mentioned  by  Apptan  (J5,  C.  tv. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
fomialion  of  tlie  triujnvirate  of  Antony,  Qctnvian, 
and  Lepidus.  Dec! us  and  Cilo,  on  bearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  g&t(>s  of 
Rome,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  defith.  '  [L,  S,J 

DE'CIUS  JUBK'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
comniander  of  the  Campanian  legion  *v  hich  the 
Homans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  b.  c.  2B1  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.  Decius  and  his  troops, 
envjuiis  of  the  hnppinest  whi<^b  the  inhnbitanta  of 
Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  nememberiug  the  inijjunity 
with  which  the  Mamertinci  had  ciirrit'd  out  their 
disgmceful  i^hetne,  formed  a  most  diaholiad  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  bis 
•otdiers  attacked  them;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile^  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
womei!  to  themselves.  Eb^cius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  lyrannus  perfectly  inde^ 
pendent  of  Rnme^  and  formed  connejijons  with  the 
Mamertinet  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  bad  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rbegiuet 
intended  lo  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhua. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhut  the  Homans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punl*h  the  miirreants  at 
Rhegium,  and  Decius  for  muK  yean  enjoyed  the 
fniils  of  his  crime  uniiigle«led.  During  that  period 
he  was  seized  by  a  diietisc  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  lent  for 
wcisftnn.  This  physician  was  himself  a 
^fcegfum,  a  fact  which  few  persons  knew, 
W  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on  J 
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Decius  the  wrongi  be  had  inflie 
He  gave  him  sucMithmg  wbkli  be  «■■  t»l 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painfid  III 
be  was  to  continue  till  the 
return  from  Mesiaina.  The  e 
but  the  pain  beouoe  at  last 
and  Decius  in  the  end  fimnd  llkai  l«  laaa  > 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Fy  rHitti^  n  A.  c  371^ 
Fabricius  was  sent  oot  againsi  RhigiiiiB  ;  W  I 
sieged  the  place,  and  took  it*  Ail  iba  fiiiiw 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  inta  kb  1 
wards  of  three  hundtrd  metw  ^tf%  will 
where  they  were  scourged  and  bahc»d  .  _  _ 
fonim.  The  citisens  of  Rhegimn  who  vns  v4i 
alive  were  restored  to  their  tiaJiv«  placm.  j>«^l 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  bis  prison  at  R«m.  (A^j 
pian,  Samnii,  £xcerp>L  ix.  1 — 3  ;  Diodar.  /^p%| 
hh.  xxii.;  Lir.  Epii.  IX  15;  Poljh.  i  7t  Vii| 
M«.  TiL  7.  §  15.)  I  La] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  eropcror,  a.d.  24^—^ 
whose  fall  oame  was  C.  Mxaatua  Q« 
Tkajasvs  D»:ii?b»  waa  born  abpot 
of  the  second  century  at  BobaJift,  m  t0 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  hnA  of  a  I 
of  monan:bs  who  traced  their  onjgia  ta  i 
rion  stock.  We  are  altogether  i 
his  early  career,  but  be  appeaia  to  haftf 
entrusted  with  an  importaot  milituy 
upon  the  Danube  io  aj>.  245,  aiid 
afterwards  was  earnestly  aoliciteil  by 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring 
in  the  army  of  Mocaia,  wbieh  1 
organised  by  the  revolt  of  Majinii^  {% 
Maminub.]  Decius  accepted  this 
with  great  reluctance,  aad  DMiiy  niMgtfa 
the  n^sult.  On  his  appcaimnoc^  the  i 
ing  their  pilt  beyond  fftigisgiWfc  ^im 
envoy  tlie  cnoice  of  death  or  of  the  tiiaMb 
tl)e  sword  pointed  to  his  he«ri  be  aatsftid  ^ 
latter  allemative,  waj  piticbmncd  Ai||Mt«%  mi 
forced  bv  the  rebels  lo  march  upon  Italy,  haiai| 
previously,  according  to  Zonaraa,  wmica  is  » 
sure  bis  sovereign  that  his  latth  9«a  laS  ^ 
broken,  and  that  be  would  mifii  *tka  |a|l^« 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  tb«  tkmUiA  d  ^ 
legions.  Philippuf,  not  trustitig  the 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  i 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Vero&a,  waa  < 
bkin.    This  event  took  place  I«>wai4a  Aa  mid 

The  short  npign  of  the  new  pfideiia  cstitt^ 
lo  about  thirty  months,  waa  chiefly  aecaaiai  m 
warring  against  the  Goths^  who  oav,  iai  ttv  i«i 
time,  nppeared  aa  a  funuidjible  foe  on  tksi 
eastern  frontieK,  and  having 
under  Cniva  their  chi«4  wwa  rsv; 
Thtacian  provinoes.  The  defeaiU  «£ 
lion  ar«  to  found  in  Jomandaa, 
the  fragments  of  Dexippuv  but 
pear  so  contradictory,  tliat  it  is 
abseiice  of  an  impartial  htstorlaii,  la  i 
condlc  ihtir  statements.  It  woaUl  i 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance^  i 
near  Philippopolis,  and  wm'  xU 
that  important  eity,  ' 
Iroopa  during  these  t  j  14 

selves  surrounded  W  tive  luiiimisa  wW  \ 
advancing  from   diiawill  |4 


Wail 


purchase  an  nnaaokaled  ntfeat  Inr  !■■ 
of  their  prisoners  and  {dundci;  YlMat 
being  re)ecU<  the  Ooths  tonwd  la  lay,  tmi  #*i 
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b*ule  inmr  Abricium  Ute  in  th«  yiMT  a.d«  25  U 

After  a  d«ttdly  ftraggk,  their   desperate  Talour, 

"*" "    "  bj  lh«  incatttiuiu  ctmBdmice  of  the  Romans, 

c  failed.     The  son  of  th*  emperor  wui  iibin  by 

arrov,   while   Deciii«   hiratelff  wiili    hit    be«t 

troopi,  became  entangled   in  a  n]ar»h,  and  were 

cut  141  piece*  or  etigulled. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  civil  ndnvinistration  nf 
this  epcKh,  which  at  fint  sight  would  he  con- 
sidered u  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  rftalily  intended  to 
promote  the  acrompliAhmeut  of  ihe  Kame  object,. 
de*erre  upecial  attention.  The  increa*itig  wcak- 
DesB  of  the  stiite  wiis  every  day  bccoinhiij?  more 
painfully  apparcutt  and  the  universiil  corruption  of 
public  iDOiutity  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep 
seated  canker  which  must  be  ei»dicated,  befcire  any 

SwerfuL  effort  could  Iks  iniide  for  restoiing  health- 
i  vigour  to  the  body  politic.  Two  remedies  sug- 
g»tcd  themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  deteruibed  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  thaU  by  thf^  first,  order  and  dt^ency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  itocinl  liftf ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  leeoitd,  thf  national  re- 
tigion  might  be  re«tored  to  its  anciuut  purity,  and 
that  Hume  might  rt>gmn  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  dt^ttth  of  Decius  preveated  tbe  new  censor^ 
Valerian,  the  same  who  allerwards  became  vro- 
peror,  from  exerting  an  aathodty  which  could 
scarcely  hare  produced  any  beneicial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hati:^  of  Pagan  zealots  wai  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperuil  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church,  fiome^  Antiocli, 
and  Jeniialem,  lanicnttd  tlie  martyrdom  of  their 
biihops  Fabianns,  BnbyLos,  and  Alexander ;  Ori^en 
was  sabjccted  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alciaiidriji 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  niij^suicre.  In  Africa, 
%ajit  numbers,  filing  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
own ed  their  beUi^f,  and  after  the  danger  wan  pfi#<t, 
the  rcadmiisiou  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
finder  the  general  appellation  of  Lfitpxi,  gave  rise 

■to  rarions  bitter  controversies,  which  diittnicted  for 
Wng  period    the   ecclesiastical   councils  of  the 

[CyraiAKCii.] 
Of  the  general  character  of  Deciui  it  is  im- 
posttble  to  «peak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
tsea  are  Bcanty,  and  the  shortness  of  hin  public 
afTbrded  little  epportmiity  for  lU  develop- 
Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring thai  his  difposttion  was  most  amiable,  that 
lie  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  affable  in 
his  dvil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
field.  ZosimuH  and  the  Christkn  historiana,  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strotig  feeling,  have 
■evenilly  represented   him  as  a  model  of  justice, 

» valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
liouster  of  iniquity  and  lavage  cruelty,  while  even, 
la  modem  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
Ibt  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  tha 
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Karoely  be  pronounced  fair  or  dispassionate,  the 
kngtiage  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  m  to  the  nature 
and  extent  at  our  infonnation,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouticing 
a  jud^mient  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  t/e  Cbes.  29;  Epii,  29;  Eutrop.  ix.  4; 
TrL-bnlL  Follio  iWertai*.  c.  1  ;  EuseU  Hut, 
Eedta.  vL  3d,  &c;  Zosim.  i  21 — 33;  Zonar.  xiL 
19,  '20;  Jornandca,  ft  Q,  c.  16,  &c.  For  the 
femily  of  Ilcciuv   see    Hkrennia    ETRi'hciLr  a, 

HERBN'NIttR    HtKUBCUK,   HosTlLlANUS.)    [W>RJ 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  than 
was  an  admired  colosial  head  in  the  Cipitol.  lie 
perhaps  lived  In  the  first  centnry  fi.  c^  bat  his  data 
is  very  doubtful.     [CnARKS.)  [P.  S.J 

DECKIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae^  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  pmtse  by  Lucian.  {Anti.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  5.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  emplojrd  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  goldt-n  bouse.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty  four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  dirttTt'nt  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrtanua, 
DentriAniit4  Dextrianus*  and  Deoietnanus.)  [P.  S,) 

DE'CRIUS,  comnumded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  tlie  injurroctiim  of  Taclaiiuas  in  a.  d.  20. 
lie  vt»A  a  brave  and  skilfnl  soldier,  and  led  hta 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  aa  he  did  not  like  tho 
inactivityof  a  besieged.  He  bad  only  a  few  ft-ildlcrs, 
and  th<*y  were  not  of  the  be«t  kind ;  but  ahhongh 
he  was  strhously  wounded,  he  continued  ta  hght 
tike  a  lion,  until  he  fell  (Tac.  Ann.  iiu  20.)  1  L.S.J 

DEXTADElSiAfitTiJijr),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
tlicniuB  [EroL  13)  as  an  author  torn  whom  he 
rt'lat^e^s  tlie  story  about  Uarpalvce.  We  may  thus 
uifer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.     [U  S.] 

DE'CTION  (AfirrW*),  a  Greek  giammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lyoophron'»  CusKm* 
dm,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymolngicum 
Magnum  (t.  r.  iflhrtor;  comp.  Valckenaer,  Eunp, 
1/ipfMAyi.j,.  291.)  [USO 

DE'CULA,  M. TU'Ll.IUS,  was  cental  in  il  e 
j^l,  with  Conielius  T^Libelhi,  during  tilt  diclalois 
ship  of  Sulla;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  wem 
only  nominal,  as  Snlb  bad  all  llie  power  in  his 
bauds.  (Cic.  de  i*y,  Ai/r.  ii  14  ;  GuUius,  xv.  28  ; 
Appiaii,ja  CL  \m.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (AniiMifia).  L  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Ueneus,  Dionysus,  or  Demneniu 
(ApoUod.  L  U.  I  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  SI,  53)^  and  • 
sister  of  Melaiger.  Wb«n  Mcleager  died,  hta 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  thorn  with  her  slalf,  and 
changed  tnem  into  birds,  with  the  aaoepiion  of 
Deianeiia  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Diunysus,  to  retain  their  huntlk 
forms,  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subw^quentty  Adt^lam 
and  Henclei,  who  both  loved  Delanti  '    ^r 

the  possession  of  her.  She  became  th*  ^- 

chsi,  and  allerwarda  unwittinglv  cau^ » i>, 

whertopon  she  hung  herseli  (ApoUod.  ii.  7-  %  £»« 
6.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  34«  &c. ;  comp.  AcnaLoua  i 
Urkaclj»  I  DaxAMgNus.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughter!  of  Nex«iii  and  Boris. 
(ApoUod.  i,  2.  §  7.)  ILS.J 

DEICOON  {ArjUtimfy  I.  A  son  of  Hrn»clcs 
by  Menn,  waa  killed  bf  his  own  father  during 
his  imfuip*    (ApoUod*  iL  7.  §  8 1  SchoL  W  i/(/iw« 
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titles  and  fragments  of  the  orations  which  are 
lost,  are  collected  as  far  as  can  be  by  Fabricius 
(^•6^  Gt,  vl  p.  864,  &c.),  and  more  complete  by 
Westermann.  (GescA.  der  griech,  Beredttamk.  p. 
311,  &c.)  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysias  who 
giTes  an  accurate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
chus,  and  especially  Hermogenes  {de  Form.  OraL 
ii.  1 1 ),  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  ora- 
tions ;  but  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
fiiTourably  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
•▼en  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (BibL  Coislin,  p.  597),  and  Diony- 
aios  mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiflfer- 
ence  by  Callimachns  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
gunna.  Howerer,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymns  of  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  (Harpocrat.  s,v.  fmfnvXuov; 
Said.  s. «.  *Hfwy.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinarchus ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysius^s 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct  Deinar- 
chus was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  omtoncal  talent 
or  not  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Ayino(r64yrif  6  dypoucos  or  6  KpiOi¥os. 
Even  Hermogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
inTention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarchus  are  contained  in  the 
Tftrious  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1513),  Stephanos  (1575),  Oruter  (1619),  Reiske, 
Dacas,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sanppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipzig, 
18*26,  8to.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wurra, 
**  0>mmentarius  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  tres,**  No- 
rimberaae,  1828,  8vo.  (Fvhnc  BiU.Gr.  iL  p.  862, 
&c  ;  Westermann,  Guch*  der  grieck,  Beredinmk. 
§73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Phocion,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polyspeichbn.  (Plat  Phoc  33.)  As  this  person 
ia  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
ill  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be- 
yond what  is  stated  by  Demetriuj  of  Magnesia 
(Dionys.  Detnarch.  1),  viz.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (comp. 
Eoseb.  Ckron.  dccxx.  ;  CyrilL  e.  Julian,  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  (de  NcUur.  ilonu 
4\  tanght,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
was  nothing  but  a  hannony,  is  uncertain.    [L.  S.] 
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DEI'NIAa  (A«<y((u).  1.  One  of  a  club  of  wiis 
at  Athens  (ytXwronouii)^  called  "  the  Sixty,'*  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  325. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator, 
(c  Lepi,  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers : — Plut.  ^ro/.  29 ;  SchoL  ad 
JpoU.  Mod,  il  791,  ad  Eur,  Ored.  859,  ad 
Soph.  Electr.  281,  ad  Theocr.  xiv.  48,  ad  Pmd.  01. 
vil  49,  iMlhm.  iv.  104.  See  also  Meincke,  HisL 
CriL  Com.  Grace,  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  471t  b.;  see  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  iL  p.  150).  [E.  E.] 

DEI'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  8. 
8.  34.)  [P.  &] 

DEINO'CHARES.     [Diinocrates.) 

DEINO'CRATES  (AuvoKpirjis).  1.  A  Syracu- 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  s|)ared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
puse  by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c.  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  B.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B.  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  tho  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathocles,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  fevour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8,  104,  XX.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  183,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Acbaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flamininus,  who  was  a  penonal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
and  Seleucus.  Flaiuiiiinus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  bad  reached  Naopactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confisr  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  oeen  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  bat  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  lenteuco  by  suicide.    His  qualifications  as  • 
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•tciletnmn  were,  according  lo  Polybiui,  of  ibe  moat 
•uperficial  chnnicter.  In  political  fureiight,  for  in- 
■tuice,  he  wu  utterly  de6detit.  (Poljrb.  xxiv.  5, 
12  J  Lir,  xxxxx.  AS^'FiMt,  Phiiop.  18—21,  Flam, 
20;  Paiuu  iv.  *29.)  [E.  R] 

DEINO'CRATES  (AttwicpaTijt),  a  moit  di»- 
ttnguiahed  Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
AleJULn<)er  the  Great.  He  wai  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  EpheflQft,  which  wat  bniU 
after  the  dentruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
•tratui.  [CHKascFKBON,]  He  woi  erapjoyed  by 
AJeranderi,  whom  he  accompanied  tnto  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocratet  laid  out  the 
ground  smd  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Besides  the  work*  whwh  he  octoally  erected,  he 
formed  a  detign  for  cutting  mount  Athoi  into  a 
fttatue  of  AleiEnnder,  to  whom  he  preoented  hi« 
plan  upon  his  accesuon  to  the  throne ;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
right  hand  of  the  figur*  waa  to  hare  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  batin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  Atreami  waa 
to  poar^  ^nd  thence  into  the  tea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  lire  to  finiib,  is  mentioned 
under  Arsino*  [pp.  366,  3h7]  :  thii  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hcphnefttion  by  Deinocrates  was  0tJy 
a  funeral  pile  (irupo,  Diod*  xvii.  US),  though  a 
Yery  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pjramid,  rising 
in  BucceH»ire  terraces,  tdl  adorned  with  great 
magnirtcence.  (Plin.  y.  10,  s.  11,  vii.  37^  a.  38, 
xxxiT.  14»  B.  42 ;  Vitrnv,  u  L  f  4,  il  pmcf. ;  Strab. 
xir.  pp.  fi40,  641  j  VaL  Max.  i.  4,  ext,  1  ;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxii,  16  ;  Solio.  35,  4:1 ;  Plut  Ale^,  7%  de 
Alex.  Vifi,  ii.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  prt}  Imath  5,  </«  am- 
mrik  Hist.  12;  Tietx.  CkiL  viii.  1»9,  li.  367. J 
There  ii  immense  confusion  amoog  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calli  him  Dino- 
choreis  or,  accord bg  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  TTmo- 
chares  or  Timocmtes;  Stmbo  ha*  XfipoK/wiTTjr ; 
Plutarch,  Sxaff^ur/KfTTjf ;  and,  among  other  Taiia- 
tion«,  EuAtiithiiifi  {ad  Horn,  IL  (,  229)  calls  hira 
Bioclci  of  Rhegium,  [P.  SO 

BEINO'LOCHUS  (Afu-rfAoxei),  a  comic  poet 
ef  SyrocuM!  ur  Agri^entum,  was,  according  to 
some,  tlie  son,  acctjrding  to  others,  the  disciple,  of 
Epicharmui*  He  lired  about  b^  c,  48B,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  mxao  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects,  (Suid.  s,v,;  Fabric 
BibL  Graec^  iL  p.  436 ;  Gnf'sar,  dt  Dorimt,  Cbm, 
ip.81.)  [P.  80 

DEINO'MACHA  (^^twofidxyt),  daughter  of 
Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmneonidae,  grand- 
daughter  of  Cleisthenet,  and  tnoih^r  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut  Aic  1  {  A  then.  v.  p,  219,  c. ;  Ad.  F.  H, 
li.  1  ;  nee  also  AxdsiADVs,  p,  9d,  a.,  and  the  pa»- 
■ages  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  {A*ip6fMxos),  a  philoso- 
pher, who  agreed  with  Calljphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  condsi  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast.  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
evplatned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  —  Pleaaure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  emdM  to  man ;  but 
pleMure  U  so  from  the  first,  while  virtue  only  btoomet 
ao  afler  experience.  (Cic*  tU  Fin*  v.  8,  de  (J^.  iii. 
S3,  Tw»i\  Q(Mf%L  y.  30 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  ii. 
21.)  The  Deinomnchus  whom  Lticinn  introduce* 
in  th^  i'Mloptrttdf*,  i«  of  course  a  di^rent  poTM^n, 
vd  posiibiy  a  ^tiiioas  chuactcr.  [£,  £.J 
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DEINO'MENES  (Asi««^s^i|t),     I. 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thruybnlgnk  wttettt* 
of  SyiaenM.    (Hood,  vit   145;    Pfaid.  I^i.  v 
1S4,  ii»  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  gnacda  ol  HjaiMi|'iiw^  klD|  rf 
Syxacute,  in  the  ^ot  afaiiui  vfadi*  lik  ba  )abtL 
When  Mieronyniut  had  nnidMd  into  Ltili^ 
and  bad  arrived  opponie  ^Bm  booM  migm  4i 
murderers  were  pMUd,  Dmnammtt^wk^wmitm 
behind  hiin,  atopped  under  prctaoee  of  «alfiBsi% 
his  foot  from  a  knot  wbicfa  eonfiaed  il,  aod  ikm 
checked  the  adraaeer  of  tbo  I 
the  king  from  hia  giMxda.  TIm 
nifthed  on  llieronymoaaod  ilov  bim.  (l»clil) 
His  attendant!  turned  their  weafona  Oigiiail  Iha- 
nomenea,  but  be  escaped  with  a  fiew  ' 
was  soon  after  elected  by  ibe  r" 
theif  generals.     (Liv.  xxiy,  7,  2^) 

DEINO'MENES  (Affimi^»i|t), 
who«e  statues  of  lo,  the  daa^^lor  of 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  LjMon* 
Acropolis  at  Athena  in  tiie  tint*  of 
(Pans,  i.  25.  §  K)  Pliny  (u«iy.  t,  a.  19)  mm^ 
tions  him  among  the  artiata  who  floarisltiid  io  ds 
95th  Olympiad,  a.  c.  4(»0,  and  adda,  ihat  he  mh 
statues  of  Proteaihius  and  Pythodcauw  tha  wtm 
tier.  (/^  i  1 5.)  Tatiaa  Montioaa  ft  ilMBa  by  hio 
of  fieauitit,  qoeen  of  Uio  Piwi— o^  {OmL  wi 
GruK.  53,  p^  1 16,  ed.  Wailk}  Uh  BMM  iffM* 
on  a  faoae,  the  statue  hdoogina  to  mhUk  m  InL 
(B.ickh,  Ccrp.  iMcrip.  I  No.  47«.)         IF.  &.] 

DEINON  (iitfrair),  ono  of  1^  ^lif  mm  4 
Ehodea,  wh«t  when  the  war  brak*  •■!  hsI'aoH 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (o^o  171  )|,  iliB||r*' 
deaToured  to  induce  his 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C«  1 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  '" 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Eumenoo,  I 
designed  lo  involve  thcsn  in  m  tma 
though  he  fiiiled  on  this  occaaion,  ha  idU  bsfl  i| 
a  strong  opposition  to  tbe  Romaia  puty.  U  ft  t^ 
1 67,  after  the  defeat  of  Penena,  iha  fthaliai  Ar 
liverfd  him  up  to  the  Robumio  bj  Vftj  nd  jmp- 
tiating;  them.  Poljbius  cftUa  mm  ft  loM  mi 
covetons  adventurer,  and  c«iuMiR«  bim  l«f  mwi  k» 
coniidera  an  unmanly  clinging  t^  •  laft 

of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  xxviL  6,  i  ixa. 

5,  xsx-  6*8;  Liv.  xltv.  25,  2d,  %\r.  -"J,j   il»t) 

DEINON  or  DINOK  (Atitw,  Aitm^y  tehtf 
of  Cleitarchtts,  the  historiati  of  Al(suidcff*a  aiiP& 
Ho  wtote  a  hiitory  of  P<i«ft»  to  vMC 


Nepoa  (Cba.  5)  refera  oa  tli« 

authority  on  tbe  subject.      He  hiid»  bowwivi 

lai^  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  amy  trmt  V^mf* 

(//.  N.  z.  49.)    Uo  is  fooltd  ako  in  iha  f  II  i  lif 

poaaaget:— Plut  Ala.  W^  AHm.  U  «w  A,  l«l»li 

19,  22,  Tk$m,  27  s   Alben.   it.   iv  Gl.  L^  i<.  a 

146,  c,   xL  p.  503^  C  all 

609,  a^  uy.  pp.  633,  d.,  i 

23;    AeL  fi.  A,  xrii.  10,    ».  //.   ni.  u ,   Ivj 

La«rL  i.  B,  iz.  50,  in  which  two  \ 

find  the  **r" 

DEINi 
He  \%  sUH 

of  MenaechntuA,  juiJ  a  oin^empenrjtmk 
of  Phlio.    {Camm,  im  Kmd.  c  W.)      Tbo 
thers  according  (o  Frodoa,  tvftda  lbs  wiafa  of  P* 
metry  luofv  peii^  iw%%mni^9\  cboft  kp*^ 
Pappua  (lib.  iv.  pim  ^)  bfti  ' 
C4irre  which  is  eaUad  tbo  _ 
tot  for  oiuaring  Ibo  cinlo^  m\a/k,  Nl 


{ 


have  boom  iW  bp(bo 
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DEIOCES. 

othcn  altenraidt  and.  Thii  corr*  is  made  Vy 
the  intnwetioii  of  a  vevolTing  ndiiu  of  a  drde 
with  a  fine  moTing  perpendicidar  to  the  fint  poei- 
tion  of  that  radioi,  both  moying  uniformly,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  the  moving  perpendicular 
deeoendi  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
while  the  xeTolTing  radim  deMribes  a  right  angle. 

[A.  Di  M.] 
DE'IOCES  (AiUicns)^  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  rarious  nations  rerolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medes.  Soon  after 
this,  Deiooes,  the  son  of  Phiaortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Modes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  TiUage ;  and  the  fame  of 
bis  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body- 
gnard  and  build  him  a  fortress.  He  then  built 
the  city  of  Agbatana  ( Ecbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  all  business  through  messengers, 
iu  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.  His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deifoces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phiaortes.  (Herod,  i.  95—102.) 

There  are  considenible  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows  : 

Dei'ooes      ...     53  years,    (i.  102.) 
Phiaortes     ...  22     „        (t^.) 
Cyaxares    ...     40     „        (i.  106.)» 
Astyages     ...  35     „        (L  130.) 

Total,  150 
Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  b.  a 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  fall  in  B.  c. 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  **  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
yearofthel7thOlympiad.''(B.c711-710.)  Italso 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
mad  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king.  (b.  C.711.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  B.  c  546.  It  therefore  began  in  &  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
deidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
veason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  brdcen  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
•f  ito  army  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  diffei^ 
•nee  by  which  the  last  date  (b.c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ou^t  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 
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'  IndndiM  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 


within  two  or  three  jears;  and,  moreover,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  b  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  b.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Deioces ;  and  As 
it  suppomd  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  yean  assign- 
ed to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing  up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  b.  c. 
712  at  the  very  utmost.  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i. 
130),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  vdfM^  ^  liffo¥  ol  XioMoi 
^PXoi'y  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  yeare  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  deducted  from  it  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
yean  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinaky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  years 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (54§-f  128  =)  68f  &  c, 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  yean  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  c.  7^— 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  diffiuent  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. After  rebting  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  [Aib- 
BACXs],  he  gives  the  following  series  of  Median 
reigns  (ii.  32—34) : 

1.  Arbaces        ....        28  yean. 

2.  Mandauces       .        ,        •        .     50     ^ 

3.  Sosarmus      ....        30     „ 

4.  Artycas ^0     ^ 

5.  Arbianes       ....        22     „ 

6.  Artaeus ^0     „ 

7.  Artynes        ....        22     „ 

8.  Astibaras  .        .  .    40     „ 

9.  Aspadas,   whom  he  identifies 

with  Astyages  .         .        .       [35]*  „ 

317 
This  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  &  c. 
(559-f.317  =  )876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Heit>- 
dotus  in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  evenU  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  Ust ;  but  the  two  listo 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  hut  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahages  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numben,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  yean  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Eusebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopU  the  i 


*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodomty 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 


It  Rome  to  look  after 
14,  15);  and  they 
ring  year,  b.  c.  44, 
«r  of  Caesar,  appears 
ny,  through  Fulvia, 
dominions  for  1 0,000 
Deiotarus,  however, 
litory  in  question  as 
leath.  (Cic  Phil,  ii. 
8.)  In  B.  c.  42,  he 
id  Cassius  at  the  re- 
r  Caasius  had  vainly 
» them.  ( Dion  Cass, 
ed  by  Deiotarus  II. 
on,  aU  the  rest  of  his 
leath  by  him,  accord- 
t  hu  kingdom  in  the 
\  not  be  shorn  of  its 
Hi^.  32.)  This  ac- 
ike  a  laige  deduction 
him  by  Cicero.  He 
thare  of  superstition, 
ibit  of  paying  much 
ie,  Dw,  l  15,  ii.  36, 
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ii«  above.  Already, 
eath,  he  had  received 
itie  of  king,  to  which 
apparently  attached, 
tells  us  that  his  son 
rhile  himself  and  his 
I  with  their  campaign 
AU.  V.  17,  18,  PhiL 
Antony  and  Octavius 
,  but  went  over  from 
e  of  Actium,  b.  a  31. 
igdom  by  Amtntas, 
m,  as  well  as  of  his 
(Plut  ^itf.  61,63; 
S  8trab.  zii  p.  567 ; 

tor,  and  great  gmnd- 
he  last  kuig  of  Papb- 
Mo^s.  (Strab.  xil 
1.545,546.)  [E.E.] 
.  danghter  of  the  seer 
Bnp.  Sibylla.)  [L.&] 
I.  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
or  the  bravest  among 
i  imrecoffnized,came 
I  tbem  all  in  the  con- 
Oelphobus  drew  his 
I  iled  to  the  altar  of 
^1.)  Deiphobus  and 
Utni,  led  the  third 
>  camp  of  the  Achae- 
leii  Asius  hod  fiUlen, 
Idomeneus,  but,  in- 
Irpsenor.  Txiii.  410.) 
coallengcd  him,  he 
ee.  (xHu  462.)    He 


also  slew  Ascalaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy ^s  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polites.  (xiii.  517,  &c.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achilles, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (Od, 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Oreeks.  (Hygin.  Fah.  110  ; 
Dictys.  Cret  L  10,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  166 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lywph.  168 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  IL  xxiv. 
251 ;  Eurip.  TVoad,  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  &11  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Menelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Horn.  CM.  viiL  517;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditiona,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaus  (Diet. 
Cret  V.  12;  Quint  Smyrn.  xiii.  354,  &c.;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  493,  &c.)  His  body,  which  remamed 
unburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  pUmt  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausauiat 
(v.  22.  §2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  ApoUonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amycbe,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  il  6.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (Aij?^Kn|j),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
&ther  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippus,  Aigeius,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  b«^ 
stowed  ijl  his  affections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  Deiphontes 
and  Hymetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pansanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  fiither  and  DeTphontes ;  but  after  Temenus*s 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  Deiphontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  I^idaums,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Paus.  il  26.  §  2.)  His  brother-in-law, 
however,  who  gmdged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hymetho,  went  to  Epidaurua,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband;  and  in  hen  this 
attempt  fiuled,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  iX-i- 
phontes  pursued  tbem,  and  alWr  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynea,  he  wrartled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  anna.  In  this  strqggle,  Hyr- 
netho  was  killed  bj  her  own  biotber,  who  thm 
escaped.  Deiphontes  curied  Imt  body  back  to 
Epidaurus,  and  then  Muddl  A  awtHiT  lo  hti» 
(Paus.ii.  28.§8w)  -rLflLl 

DEITYLB  (Aiiftdbiv),  a  ^ 
and  AmphithM.    ShoWMtti 
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<d<>(t  iti  hii  tAb1(*i,  wLen  btf  reckoni  &  long 
pt^riod  with  oat  kingn  between  Arbooes  and  Deioce*. 
(Conqmrc  Sardanaimlls  and  Clinton*  F,  //.  r 
App,  c.  :i)  [P,  a] 

DEl'UCIIUS  (Anfoxflj)*  <**"  ProconiiMti*,  ii 
mentioned  by  Dionysiua  of  Halicarnii««iift  {Jud.  de 
T/iveytt.  2,  5)  a*  out*  of  the  eiir1]*r»t  Greek  hi»to- 
riand,  wbo  lived  prerioiift  to  the  time  of  Ilerodotuii. 
He  is  prmliably  the  ftnnie  person  as  the  Dei'ochlia 
whom  Stephiinui  of  Dysaittium  («.  r.  Ao/itJ^oxat) 
calli  a  native  of  Cyyicus,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  CyKiciis  (wffl  Kwfl^cou),  which  is  frequently 
refcm-d  to  by  the  Scboliait  on  A|KJIloni«»  rihodiut^ 
who,  hawever^  callj  him  by  hit  proper  name  only 
ODce  (on  L  139),  and  in  all  the  othtT  pasMigeft  refers 
to  him  utidtr  the  name  of  Av^lAo^'^Tf  or  Attoxot, 
(Schol.  mi  AjH}UoH,  i-  9fil.  9^6,  97^\  9«7,  989, 

1037,  im%  1 06 a,  IOCS,  ii.  as,  lou.)   [U  s,) 

DEtON  (AttW).  K  A  iou  of  Aeulus  and 
Knarete,  was  kins;  in  Phwis  and  huiband  of  Dio- 
mcde,  by  whom  he  becrnne  the  father  of  Antero- 

r»ia,  Aenetus  Actor,  Phvlocui,  and  Cephtdui. 
\pollod,  i.  7.  g  3»  9.  §  4, J  After  Ui«  d«*ath  of 
hit  brother,  S<ilnioneui,  be  took  hi*  daughter  Tyro 
into  hi»  hou&t;,  und  gave  licr  in  niarmge  to  Cre- 
theui.  II ii  name  occurs  al^o  iu  the  form  DeToneaa. 
(Euetatb.  a^i  Horn.  p.  I68o.) 

2.  A  son  of  Bemclen  and  Megaia,  and  brother 
of  IVicooiu  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  i  a.)  [U  S.] 

Di'-Ki'NK  (A7)i«in|),  that  i*,  the  daughter  of 
Def)  "T  Demeter,  is  u*t*d  as  a  name  far  Pereephune. 
(Callitnmh,  Ftnfjm*  48.)  It  occun  aJao  a«  a  pro- 
per nwrae  «f  the  mother  of  Miletuq^  (Ov*  MdU 
hi,  442.)  [L.  S,) 

DKIONEUS  (AijioffiJi).  L  Father  of  Dia, 
Ibe  wife  of  Ijrion,  When  he  violently  extorted 
^01  hia  son-in-law  the  liridal  pift«i  Ixiou  invited 
Mm  to  Kin  house,  and  c»us4'd  htm  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  tilled  with  iire,  in  which  he  pcrithed. 
(Pind/yA.  ii.  39.) 

%  A  Bon  of  Kuryta^  of  Oechalln^  whom  The- 
•eui  married  to  Pcrigane^  the  daughter  nf  Sinnift. 
(Plut  Thfs.  8.)  [L.  S,J 

DEI'OPE  (AtjI^Jinj),  a  daughter  of  Triptulenms 
and  mother  of  Kumolpua,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Ttiptoleixiuft.  (  PauA.  L  14.  g  2;  Schol.  ad  SujA. 
OedL  Cot.  HOB;  Aristot.  Mirob,  1 43,  291.)  [  L.  S.] 

DEI  OPE' A,  a  fiiir  Lydi^in  nyniph,  who  belonged 
to  the  mite  of  Hetn,  and  whom  she  promised  sm  a 
reward  lo  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas,  (Vif^r.  Aen.  i,  72*)  [US.] 

DElOPlTES  {ATilovir-nsj^  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  alain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  IL  xu  420  ;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  50  [L.  a] 

DEIOTARUS  {^^ittSrapoi).  I.  Tetmrch  of 
Qalatia,  He  is  aaid  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  mau  in  b.  c.  54,  when  Crasstis,  passing 
through '(ialalJa  on  hi^  Parth'wui  expediiion,  rallivd 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  mu«t  therefore  hare  attftined  to  ninture  tnanr 
hwod  in  a.  c,  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Ulica,  whose  father's  friend  he  was  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
(Plut,Cf««.  ir,  Cat.  Miu.  12, 15;  PseudcHAppian, 
PwtL  p.  UG  J  cotnp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarut 
Adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  ajid  in  k.  c,  74  defwitfd  in  Phngia  the  ge- 
iiefjtl«  of  Milhridates.  For  hi»  M?rvict-»  be  was 
>MNioiirc>d  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  ojid, 
oWbty  ill  iu  i\  <>I1*  the  vear  of  the  death  of  Mi* 

Sidaii'K  hjul  Uikdcionitu  and  An&coia  Elinor  , 
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addled  to  his  dcmninjont,  App«flB«  i 
an  oversight^  says  that  Pompcy  i 
of  Oalatin.  He  sucoprdedt  io/Umi%  4idMlai  If 
Aomao  brour,  tJi  eucra«chitig  «o  iSm  l||^Uto  if  dto 
other  tetraicht  of  that  district*  and  ofaiymif  ■■!« 
the  whole  of  it  for  himselC  (Strmh.  stu  w.  ^4/* 
567;  Casaub.  ad  /ucv;  Plut.  /'oMyau  SSj  Aji^iBt^ 
BtlL  M&hr.  114,  Cic  pro  iMid.  J3,  /*AtL  si,  ti 
de  Har.  Resfh  1 3 ;  llirL  BtiL  Aie^  67.)  to  a  (, 
5],  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  CyblMAMife 
border*  of  Cappodocia,  for  the  proiectiOB  ^  t!ifp> 
docia  and  Cilicia  j^inst  the  Panfaiaiii^  iKisym 
offered  to  jaia  him  wiili  aU  bi*  fott»««  and  ■«  '9^ 
deed  cm  hb  way  to  do  sn,  when  fjkai n»  mit  t»  w 
form  him  that  events  had  rendciiiod  lia  SMifiM 
unnecetaary.  (Cic  PUt,  xu  1 X  mi  Fkm.  tm,  \\ 
TV,  1,2,  4.)  In  the  civil  war,  I 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Poinp«j» 
whom  he  effected  hii  escape  in  • 
battle  of  Pbamlia  in  B.  c  4&  (PI11U  ] 
Appiao,  IMl  CVv.  ii.  71  ;  Caea.  BtdL  CKiii  1. 
Cic.  Je  I  fir.  ii.  37«  pro  iMiU.  3,  4|  L«MML/%««. 
V.  55,  viii.  209.)  lo  »,  c.  47  he  a^M  la  Dm^ 
tius  Calvinui,  Caesar *s  legate  m  An^  §m  mi 
against  Pbaniaooft,  who  had  takaa  ^ammmm  d 
Armenia  MiiuNV  and  who  in  tb«  r«HMa%ii  vHA 
followed  defeated  th«  Ranuu]  and  OaliMiii  Ima 
near  Nicopolij.  (Hirt.  JSW/.^^.  dl-^Utt— 77i 
Appian,  BdL  Cm  iL  91 ;  Plul^  dm  8i0;  Jim 
Cat*.  zliL  45—48 ;  Sneton.  JmL  35  ;  Cia.  miFm^ 
XV,  15,  pro  DtiaL  5.)  WbcD  Cmtmf^  nilbv  ■■> 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt*  DvaoMa  nmiM 
him  with  submissioa,  and  nideaToaiad  tvaewiai  ife 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompej.  Aaeofduf  to  li» 
ttuH  {BfIL  Atei.  67,  78),  Caenr  l«f|  l»  l»  btk 
of  king,  but  gave  hit  tetmn-^ '-  ^-  yVri^^saAiim  4 
Pergamui*     Cicero  tells  u^  li,  4iai^ 

Pkil,  ii.  37),  that  he  wa*  tv^li  d  bi 

tctmrchy  and  kingdom,  nut  buwwcr  of  bis  Pfal 
title  {pro  Deioi,  1 3),  ttJ)d  fijwd.  Dion  Caain  aft 
(xll.  6.1),  that  Caosar  did  indeed  biM^v  «a  kt^ 
bancanea,  king  of  Cappadodat  ft  paHiMi  if  lli 
kingdom  of  Deiotantt,  bat  ibat  ba  fate  ibt  }tam 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  fTom  Fbamacaw  ia^ 
so  in  fact  enhirged  his  territorj ;  but  thai  IBmm 
inconsistent  witih  the  whole  teoottr  of  wkal  i« 
tind  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autmnii  of  tba  ama  year,  the  <sBvd 
Deiotamt  vaa  ttnappcewfiifly  pttatlod  W  BiMv 
before  Caeiar  at  Nicaea  in  BiUiynMi.  (6e.  iM. 
5,  od  AH.  liv.  1.)  In  B.  c.  4S,  b*  wwm  \ 
by  Cic«rt}  before  Caesar,  in  the  konaa  aC  1 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  {p^i  Hf^ 
extant.  Fmm  this  it  app«'ur«  that  bia  | 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  dessgn  1 
liiV  when  he  received  him  \n(  ' 
intention  of  sending  troupa  to  llw  sM  off 
Bassui.  [See  p.  471J  Stmbo,  bnwvTtc,  ifi^^ 
Caatoras  the  fo<irin'£rif^  of  Deiotwvss  andttrtii* 
the  old  king  put  him  to  dt^tb  tn^v^h^  «lii  l£ia^ 
Deiotania**  own  dav^ter  %  uid  Suid^  Mlli  tti* 
be  did  ao  because  Cantui'  bad  ar^iaed  bte  la  €^ 
sar.  \' ossius  conji^tum  1 
ed  by  Cicero  was  mn  to  tba  one  < 
Suidai  speak  of,  and  that  f 
to  death  beaiuse  he  bad  tnati 
Castor  to  aocuiv  bim.  <S«Mk'^iiL  fk  Jbft'i  fMd 
f.  r.  Kitrrsipi  Cnea.  Mt  CVa.  ilk  4;  Cic  «m» 
ix.  12;  ViMi.  d»  Hat.  Onm,  n.  toa,  «d.  Wtmf 
mann ;  comp.  thi*  laitsuafw  of  CSem^  jpw  lka<t 
lOt  IL)     At  this  liiB     ■"         '  '  "' 
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OBiMUMt  oC  Ddotama,  wen  at  Rome  to  look  after 
hit  intereata  (Cic  Tpro  Deiot,  14,  15) ;  and  thej 
were  atill  there  in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  44, 
when  Hieraa,  after  the  morder  of  Cae«ir,  appears 
to  hare  obtained  from  Antony,  through  FuWia, 
the  refttitntion  of  his  maater^s  dominions  for  10,000 
■estertia  (88,54  U  13«.  4d.).  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seised  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  aa  he  heard  of  Caesar*^  di>ath.  (Cic  Phil,  ii. 
37,  ad  AtL  xir.  12,  19,  xvi.  3.)  In  a  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  and.  after  Cassius  had  vainly 
endesTOured  to  attach  him  to  them.  (Dion  Cass. 
zlriL  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  surviving  son,  Jl  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  bis  kingdom  in  the 
lumds  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Pint  de  Stoic  Itepuffn.  32.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cic.  de,  Dw,  115,  ii.  36, 
37.) 
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2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  his  father*s  death,  he  had  received 
irom  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Qnintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  b.  c.  51.  (Cic  ad  Jtt.  v.  17,  18,  PAt/. 
XL  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  a  31 . 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
Na  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
£atber,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut  Jnt.  61,  63; 
comp.  Dion  Cass.  1.  13,  Ii.  2  ;  Stnib.  zii  p.  567 ; 
Cic  PkiL  xi.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  gmnd- 
aon  of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  was  sumamed  ^iKdS*\^s,  (Strab.  xiii 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F.  II.  iii.  pp.  545, 546.)   [E.  E.] 

DEl'PHOBE  {AriX^6»ri\  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Glaucns.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi  36;  comp.  Sibylla.)  [  L.&] 

DEI'PHOBUS  (Airf<^oj).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
test for  his  favourite  bull,  Deiphobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Heroeius.  (Hygin.  Fab,  9 1 .)  Deiphobus  and 
his  brothers,  Helenas  and  Asius,  led  the  third 
liost  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans  (Horn.  //.  xiL  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Deiphobus  advanced  against  Idoroeneus,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypscnor.  (xiii.  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
cdled  Aeneas  to  his  assistance,  (xiii.  462.)     He 


also  slew  Ascalaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy's  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polites.  (xiii.  517,  &c.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  tight  with  Achilles, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (Od, 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  Fah.  110; 
Dictys.  Cret  L  10,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ii.  166 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lyoapk.  168  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiv. 
251 ;  Eurip.  Troad.  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  iall  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Menelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Hom.  Od.  viii.  517;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  bottle 
against  P.damedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaus  (Diet. 
Cret  T.  12;  Quint  Smym.  xiii.  354,  &c;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Virg. 
Aen,  yi.  493,  &c.)  His  body,  which  remainMl 
nnburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausaniat 
(v.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  ApoUonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amycbe,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (Aij?<|kJi^5),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippus,  Argeius,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be^ 
stowed  all  his  affections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  Dei'phontes 
and  Hvmetho  his  rightful  successors.  (A polled,  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father  and  DeTphontes ;  but  after  Temenus*a 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  Deiphontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  I^idaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Pans,  il  26.  §  2.)  His  brother-in-law, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hymetho,  went  to  Epidaunia,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  in  hen  this 
attempt  fiuled,  they  carried  her  oflf  by  force.  Dfi- 
phontes  pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho  was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Deiphontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Pnus.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'PYLE  {AriM\ri\  a  daughter  of  Adrastnt 
and  Amphithea.     She  wa»  the  wife  of  Tydeus,  by 
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vfhftm  she  beaime  the  mother  of  Diomede*.  (Apol 
lod.  i-  ».  §  6»  9.  §  13.)     ScrviuM  {ad  Atm.  u  101) 
and  Hyginai  (F^xiw  69)  call  her  Deiphile.    [L.  SJ 

DEI'PYLUS  {AiftwvKos),  three  mythical  beings 
cnncemini?  whom  nothirg  «f  tnterctt  it  related. 
(Horn.  ILv.  325;  HyRiu.  Fftk  15,  109.)    [L.8J 

DE'LIUS  and  DE'LIA  (Afj\mf  nitd  AijAk  or 
AvjAicff )^  fionuimes  of  Apnlh)  nnd  Artomit  nrapee- 
tivcly,  which  ani  derived  from  the  inland  of  Delot* 
the  birthplace  of  thoae  two  ditriuiticA.  ( Virg.  Jem, 
yl  12,  Edoff,  viL  29;  Val.  Fkcc,  I  446j  Orph. 
li^mn,  33.  H.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  pluml,  to  other  diviwitiet  that  were 
worshipped  in  Deloft,  vii.  Deroetcr,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  n;}-niphi.  (Anfttnph,  Titetm.  333;  CaJUm. 
Jft/mn.  in  Dian.  169,  IJynm.  in  DcL  323;  Honu 
l[)imn.  in  Apo/l,  IM.  UL)  (L.  S.) 

Q.  DE'LLlUSy  a  Romim  eque*,  who  Mfma 
to  have  lived  ai  a  negotiiiLor  hi  Asia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolobella.  Afterwautla  he 
wtnt  Ofcr  to  Ca&fiiuft  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  hira^  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  suinnian 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra^  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  penjonal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  o,  c.  36,  DelliuB  wa*  engaged  on  some  bUAiness 
in  Judaea^  aod  on  that  nccaaion  he  is  uid  to  have 
ad  vised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyn:anua  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  tend  the  portraits  of  her 
benottfal  childn^n  to  Antony  in  ofd«r  to  win  the 
fftvour  of  the  triumnr.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Porihions.  In  n*  c.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
in  1.0  Armenia,  Delliut  was  sent  before  hija  to  Arta^ 
Tasdes  to  lull  him  itito  Rpcurity  by  treacherous 
protnispft.  When  the  war  of  Actiuin  broke  out, 
B,  c.  31,  DcUius  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Galatia  to  Atutedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ;; 
Irat  before  the  fatal  Imttle  was  foaght,  Ilell ins 
deserted  to  Oetavian.  This  step  was  nothing  eit- 
tmordinary  in  a  nmn  of  his  kind,  who  had  sue- 
eeMivuly  belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  tlie  time  ; 
but  he  is  laid  to  have  be<^n  led  to  tills  hist  de&er^ 
tinn  by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  be  bad 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
ai  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
mure  of  him.  Dellius  appenrs  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent ;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  agaiiut 
tlie  Parthian s  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony-  {Slrab.  xl  p^  523,  with  Casaubon's 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  yte 
cannot  even  say  wht^ther  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  tn  Greek  j  but  we  have  reasmn  for  believing  thai 
Plutarch's  uccoant  of  that  war  {AnL  37 — 5'2)  was 
taken  fratn  Del  I  i  us,  bo  that  probably  we  posies* 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work,  (PluL  Ami. 
59.)  In  the  lime  of  Seneca  {Suat.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  DelUus  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivioas  nature,  which  are  now  likewiae  lost,  Oiu 
Q.  Deliiui  is  probably  tlie  same  {K'rson  as  the 
Deiti  unto  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  socond  hook*  (Com p.  Dion  C^s.  xlix. 
33,  L  13,  23  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  84  ;  Ji-seph.  AnLJud, 
XV.  2.  §  6 ;  Plot.  Anl,  25 ;  Zooitr.  x.  29  ;  Senec 
dtCUmmLl.  10  )  [I- S.] 

DELMATrcUS,  a  ■umame  of  L.  Caeciiius 
Metellus,  coniiil  in  B.  c.  1 1 9.     [  MmtLti'it] 

DELMATI  US  or  DALM A'TIUS.  J ,  Son  of 
C<tii«Laiitiu9  Chlorus  and  hit  sooond  wife^  Flavia 
Maxiutuuia  Theodora.      From    Mi    balf-bcother. 


DELFIIUa 
OiMi»  Ite  MMmd  ike  tali  if 


il  Yd 


inline  the 
censor,  which  hi 
of  Decius  to  revire  it  tn  iIm 
and  now  appean  for  did  li 
dignities  of  Home.  Delma^aa  wia 
the  task  of  ijivestigiittng  ibe  char;iri!  Iiirmg^t  Wis 
A  nana  against  Athamuioa  of  k^rtt^  mmimA 
Arseoins,  bishop  of  Hypsdia  [ATHAJiAaie^  f 
394J,  and  appears  to  haro  died  ImDmv  iJtt  jm 
A.  D.  335.  (Tilleraont,  iiytohw  4m 
voL  ir.  p.  '2iili.)     He  waa  the  &tbcr  «! 

2.  Flavjus  JiTLiLta  DvMiATitrm  wba 
caled  at  Narbonne  under  the  care  of  tkt  i 
Ex&up«riu»  ;  distinguished  hiatMilf  bjr  i 
the  rvbellioa  of  Calocerus  in  Cjrpnta  i  ^ 
ed  consul  a.  Xk  333 ;  two  josra 
created  Caesar  by  his  unck,  wiMca  I*  b  mti  ^ 
have  resembled  strongly  m  diapocilMO  ;  ^sa  (Is 
division  of  the  empire  receiired  T1met»  Jlaet^H^ 
together  with  Achata,  aa  hk  portioil ;  mA  «>s  pit 
to  death  by  the  toldlem  m  a.  Dw  937*  dMm  ^ 
fate  of  the  brothen,  nepbewa, 
of  Constantino. 


It  must  be  observed  lllAl  tbate  li 
great  difficulty  in  distingulslUl^ 
father  from  Delmatiiis  iho  aoii*  libny  J 
believe  the  fomier  to  have  be«ll  iSkt  •Mm!  itf  ^  ^ 
333,  and  the  eon^neror  ctf  Qiiocprv^  ife  IiIp  if 
whose  revolt  is  rery  uncertaitt.  A  hm  ^mmd 
the  younger  m  j(oM.  »i1vf>T,  and  anuJl  Wbsi,  Hili 
to  be  found  h\  Elections,  a^  «•  ilbis 

his  name  i«  c<^i  the  title  of  iJmmf  m4 

PrimatpB  Jmcut^..^  ,,..  ^ahogtmfihf  hdi|g  %m  lb 
most  iNut  l>K/matut»t  lithoi^h  Dsimatim  sk 
occasionally  appears^  (Avaoiu /V>i^  ITi  Ttfit 
Epil.  41,  t/«  Cars.  4I«  E^r^fjA.  tadba.  |  I&. 
Theophan.  C%mmoifrojA.  p.  'J&2 ;  TOiaMV  S^ 

313,  and  his  note,  p^  C»i;4,  in  witieli  ba  dstaasatf 
length  the  dates  connected  with  tW  %^^  ^ 
Delnuttius  and  Hanmhaiianus.  fW. K] 

DELPUTNIA  (AtA^fiaV  a  ■anMaa«llr> 
mis  at  Athens.  (PoUujc,  x.  HO,)  TW  ■univ 
form  Delphi niuji  is  umnI  aa  a  siinuuiiB  af  Afrf^ 
and  is  derived  cither  from  his  ahi|iM  ikali^pa 
Dclphine  or  Delphyuo  (usuatljr  «dlcd  fttM 
who  guarded  the  oracb  at  P jt!in«  ar  htm  ba  li^ 
ing  shewn  the  Cretan  coIcoiaU  iIm  mmv  Is  Ob^ 
white  riding  on  a  dolphin  of  mtytmmfimi^  h» 
self  into  n  dolphin.  (Taett.  orf  f  juiyA  IH) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  had  l 

Cnossus  in  Crete,  Didjma,  and  

19.  S  1 ;  Pl»t-  Tha,  U  ;   Strals.  trj  ^  U 
ler,  Acghiri,  p,  154,\ 

DELPHUS  (A<J^t), 
and  M^-hintho,  a  daaghter  of  ] 
the  town  of  Delphi  waa  ' 
iu   name.     (Taeti.  ocl 
MH.  Ti.  120.) 

2,  A  son  of  ApoUo  hy  < 
Hyamus,  and,  accofding  to  atJiin^  hy  Tlnik  ^ 
daughter  of  CastAliui,  or  by  IfiilMia^  ifca  Sm^^ 
of  Cephiasut,    Intditioii  pffinirl  la  hm  lip  * 


b.  It,  ^  iri^^H 

Aaaftaf  M^fl 
^  la  kwa^iin 


^h^^J 
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DEMADES. 

fSkt  penon  &om  whom  Delphi  received  its  name. 
He  ii  furtbiir  laid  to  have  had  a  toii,  Pyttsis,  who 
raled  over  the  couutnr  about  mount  PamaAsiu^ 
and  from  whom  thu  ontde  received  the  immc  of 
Fythft.  (Paiu.  x.  6.  |§  2  imd  3.)  (L.  S.] 

0EM A' DES*  (Allans)*  an  Athenian  atalea- 
nm  and  orator,  k  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der tli«  Great,  and  Antipater.     He  is  «aid  to  have 
heat  a  persan  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
CMie  time  even  aerved  a«a  rower.    (QuiutiL  ii  17. 
§  12  ;  Sezt.  Empir.  adr^  Math.  ii.  1  tj ;  BuidoA,  ji.  v. 
iMP«Si|t.)     Bat  bj  hii  ejctraordjnory  talents,  hit 
daoagogie  artifket,  and  treachery^  he  rose  to  a 
IMry  pfomioent  position  at  Atheni ;  he  uted  his 
Blfluence^  howerer,  in  luch  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
Kf*A«',  1 )  justly  tenuft  him  the  vat^aytov^  that  i«, 
^U>e  thipwrrck  or  ruin  of  hi*  counlT)-.     He  belonged 
to  the  Mocedariian  fuiity,  and  enterUiined  a  deadly 
haired  of  Dt*mi»%theiie«,  against   tvhom    he  came 
iferward  as  early  at  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthiia,  ac.  349  (Suida«,  /.  c),  and  to  whom  be 
continued  hofttile  to  tbf  kst ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Antipaler  and  Cmterus,   DemoAtbenet 
•nd  hit  friend*  quitted  the  city«  Demadet  induced 
the  people  to  pronouojce  sentence  of  death  npoo 
them.     {PtuL  DemottJL  20  ;  Phot,  BibL  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)     In  the  battle  of  Chaemneia  tie  fi-ll  into 
^fte  hands  of  the  Macedonians;  and  when  Phitip, 
Hiiring^  the  revelriea  with  which  he  ct'lehmted  hit 
fKctory*  reviewed  the  pri»onens  Deinnde^  fnmkly 
■wit  politely  blamt'd  him  for  his  conduct*  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  wiih  the  fiftUery  implied  in 
the  een«ure^  that  he  not  only  restored  Demudet  to 
k  librrty,  but  «et  free  all  the  Atheuitm  pnunera 
rithaut  rantom,  and  concluded  a  tre Aty  nr  friendihip 
iritk  Athene.    (Di(>d.  xri  87;  Odl  &i.  10  ;  Sext 
'.Wr»  Malk.  i.  13.)   The  manner  in  wliich  be 
I  created  by  the  kiogou  that  ooca>ion,and  the  rich 
pi^eeentt  he  received  from  him — it  is  tnid  that  he 
once  reeved  the  lai^e  sum  of  ten  talents — niadt* 
kim  aa  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Mjieedonlii, 
to  whoee  interesta  he  literally  told  himself.     He 
pBrmed  the  tame  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
ion  and  tnceetsor  of  Philip ;  and  im  flattery  to- 
wajdt  the  young  king  went  vi  far,  that  the  Athe- 
~  'ant,  unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  line  upon 
llm,     (At-lian,  V,  H.  v.  12;    A  then.  vi.  p.  2Al.) 
'F.irpalut  came  to  Atbeni,  Deiuade*  did 
:^  accept  hit  bribes  also,   (Deinarch,  c 
I'^iU  e.  Aridog,  §  15.)     When  Alexander 
quantly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athc- 
L  oraton  who  had  tit»ttgated  the  people  a^nM 
Fim,  Demadea  waa  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demot- 
theuet  with  five  talenta  to  use  his  influence  to 
lAve  him  and  the  other  patriots.     He  accord ii^gly 
ftamed  a  cunning  decret^  iu  which  the  people  ex- 
cuaed  the  oraton^  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.     The  decree  wa* 
poased,  and  Demadet  with  a  few  others  was  tent 
■■■  ambawador  to  Alexander^  and  prevailed  upon 
H|p  kiiw  to  pardon  the  Aibetuans  and  iheir  ora- 
Hiv.     (Diod.  xvii.  15;    VUtt.  iMmo^ik,  2'A.j      In 
^ftCL  831  Detaades  hod  the  administration  of  a  part 
^m  the  public  mo»ey  at  Atbeni,    which    Hikrkh 
ii'M,  Eeotu  i/Atk^.  p.  1«9,  Ac..  2nd  edit.)  hat 
•hewn  to  have  boon  the  theoricon ;  and  when  the 
peoplo  demaoded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 


The  naiBO  Ii  a  eontmetioa  of  ^i9M«dS^r.  (Flty- 
M,  p.  210   13.  265.  12»  cd.  Sylbucg;   PnV 
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port  iboflo  who  had  revolted  ogainit  Alerander, 
I>emades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  (o  their  love  of  pleasure.  (  PIuL  Praaetpi, 
Itei  FvU,  Chr,  25.)     By  thus  supparting  tho  Ma* 
cedonian  cante,  and  yet  receiving  lai^  bribea  from 
the  oppftflite  perty  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired   cousiderable   property,    which   howc»et 
waa  squandered  by  bit  extravag^t  and  ditsoluti 
mode  of  living.     His  conduct  waa  to  bad,  and 
be  to  reeklesaly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  waa  frequently  pimiibed  with  heavy  hnea, 
and   once   even   with  rutimia.     But  in  b.  c  322, 
when  Antipator  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athenv   the    people,  who   were   alarmed    in    the 
bighe«t  degree,  and  had  no  otic  to  mediate  between 
tbem   and   Antijwitter,    recalled  their   sentence   of 
atimia,  and  aent  Demadea,  with  Phocion  and  soms 
othert,  aa  ambaMadon  to  Antipater,  who  howevef  ! 
refuted,  periiapa  on  the  inttigation  of  Demadet^  to^l 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  tub-  j 
inisaion.  (Diod.  xviii.  18;  Paus,  vii.  10.  §  1.)    l^\ 
a.c.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia^ I 
ibe  AtheiJiaDs  unable  to  bear  the  pfetiure  of  th«,  f 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychin,  tent  Demada 
ai  ambassadur  to  him  with  a  petition  to  removi 
the  garrison,     Antipater  wat  at  first  inclined 
listen   to  tbe  rcqueeit;    hut   while    Demadea  ws 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  thi 
papers  left  by  Perdicca*  tome  letters  addressed  ta 
him  by  Demadea,  in  which  be  urged  Perdiccat  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.     The  lattef^  I 
at  first  kept  bis  discovery  secret ;  but  wheu  Di*  ! 
madet  pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  thi^i 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  A nti paters  T 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  an4 
hit  son,  Demeai,  who  had  accompanied  hiii  father  ' 
on  this  embatty,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48  j  Arrian» 
«;j.  rkni,  liiU,  p.  70  J  Athen,  xiji.  p.  ,591.)     Plur 
tarch  {Phoc.  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  Do-  ' 
madei  U\  Cassander, 

Demadet  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  wat  accessible  tu  bribes  from  whatevac 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  bettay  his  coan*  ' 
try  and  hit  own  party.     Even  the  gocd  he  did  1 
sprang  from  tbe  ba$e-«t  motives.      The  atictenti 
have  preaerved  many  features  which  lUuttrate  hia 
profligate  and  ditAolute  mode  of  life.     (Plut,  Phoe* 
1,  20,  30,  PrQ0v.  RsiPtiU.  Grr.25  ;  A  then.  ii.  p. 
44;   Ae1i4in,    P.//.  xiti.  12.)     He  owed  hit  in- 
fluence   in  the    public  aSiin  of   Athens    to    hia 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers, 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  wmcb  ha 
never  cultivated  according  to  tbe  rules  of  art     Hi  < 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irretistjbti 
fonx*  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  wat  a  perfect 
nuitch  for   Lh^mo^thcnes   himself,   and   Quintilion 
does  not  beiitate    to   place  him   by  tbe   tide  of  ] 
Pericles.     (Cic.  OraL  26,  Brut,  9  ;  PIuL  Ihmt*iih^ 
8,  10,  IK  AjHiphtk  p.  ISU  Quintil.  ii.  17.  $  12, 
xii.  10,  §  4d.)     Both  Cioefo  and  Quintillan  ex* 
pressly  ttate,  that  Demadea  left  no  wntlen  orations 
behind  him.     Jlut  from  a  paatoge  In  Taetae*i  {COL 
vL  36),  it  ii  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  pofttetsed  orationt  which  were  attributed 
to  Demadet.     There  it  extant  i  large  fragmi«nt  of  j 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demoiiea  \«^  h^ 
dfKoeviiaf),  which  must  have  baen  delifig«d  ill  iu  <£,  | 
32€|  and  in  which  he  defend*  hit  candiKt  during 
Ukfl  peiiod  of  Alexander**  reign,     ft  was  fi>und  Ly 
I.  B«kker  in  no  l«ia  than  aia  MSS,,  and  is  printed 
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ill  ihe  ollpclioTia  of  tHe  Atitc  orntnrs  but  its 
gifiiuinencai  h  ntWl  doubtful.  SuidAH  nittntmti't  to 
Denmilf*  also  a  hiiluij  of  Ddo*  atiJ  of  the  birth 
of  Leto'i  cbildri'ii,  but  thi*  work  can  ftcarcely  have 
been  the  protlucliou  of  our  Dt*mad(-i»,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
>M*  lucribcd.  (Ruhnken,  Hitt.  Crit  Oral.  Gr.  p. 
7U  &c  ;  J.  O.  Hauptmimni  DispuUdio  qua  Eh- 
mtih  rt  iili  tritatium,  fra*jm,  oraL  consideratur^ 
Gl»ri,  ITfiS,  4 to.,  nsprinted  m  Rciske'*  UrcUmr*^ 
ir.  p.24S^&e.|  H.  Lhanly,  fJigsrrtaiio  de  iMmade 
Orator«  AtkenimtU  Bcrlm,  1834,  8yd.;  VVeater- 
nuiiin,  Gaeh,  d.^riech,  Bertdiifamk,  §  £4,  notes  1 1 
—  IGO  CL.  &] 

DEMAE'NETI_^S(Aij|i*«f.'rroT),  a  nimame  of 
Astlepiua,  derived  from  the  niune  of  a  temple  of 
hli  on  the  Alphema.    (Paua.  vi.  21.  §  4.)    [L.S,] 

DF.NfATKjRAS  (Ariuayipai),  of  Samoa,  is 
mentioned  by  Dtotiydius  of  Halicamaasm  (A,  R. 
L  7-)t  together  with  Agathyllafi>  a*  a  writer  who 
agrt-od  with  CepKalon  respt'ctiiig  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  But  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertain, 
lie  is  often  mentioned  by  thf  grammarians.  (Rek- 
ker,  AneJUl*  p.  377  ;  Bcichmnnii,  Awed.  i.  p.  68  ; 
Eufttalh-  lid  IL  \x.  558 ;  Eudoc  p.  *6h  \  ApostoL 
Pmv.  ii.  51  ;  SchoL  oil  Eurip,  PhMn,7.}    [^.S,] 

DEM  ARATA,  daughter  of  Iltero,  king  of  Syrar 
cuMS  was  married  to  Andninodonia,  the  guardian 
of  HieronymuA.  After  the  aasa&aination  of  the 
kttcr,  ahe  pemuaded  her  huibond  to  scite  on  the 
ftfivercign  power;  but  hii  heart  &iled  him,  and 
he  iiiirri«ndered  the  cit^el  to  the  oppoaite  party. 
After  the  e«itabli&hment  of  the  republic,  ihe  waa 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmonia. 
(Lh.  xxiv.  2J— 25.)  [E,  H.  B.] 

DExMARA'TlTS(ATyM<^JaTOf),  15th  Eurypontiri, 
reigned  at  Sjwirta  from  about  H*  c.  filO  to  491, 
PatiMiniaii  ipeaki  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenei 
tUii  hc>iiour  of  expelling  Hippios  (b.  c.  510)  (Paus, 
iii.  r  §  7),  and  Plutarch  (de  Virtui.  Mul,  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  iuime»  iu  the  war  against  Argos, 
Under  Ti'lesllla,  he  says  **the  ArgiTe  woireo  beat 
bsick  Cleomenes  (dTrfKpovaayro)  and  thrust  out 
Demaniliis"  ( if^iwtratf)^  a<i  if  the  Utter  had  for  a 
time  efr(H:ted  an  entrauce.  "  lie  had  gained," 
■»iy§  Ilerodotnt  (vi  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
TiDU  fur  deeds  and  for  connsels,  and  liad  in  par* 
tirulur  won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kinga, 
aa  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot- race*" 

Ilii  career,  howeirfr,  was  cut  short  by  di*- 
feri^iims  with  his  colleagne.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleoraenes  propcM»d  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaiatus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Eleusis,  followed  the 
exiimple  of  the  Corinthiani.,  and  refused  to  cO' 
openite  any  further.  The  other  alliea  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cletimenes  ^ns  forced  to  follow. 
(Elerodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  bis  fury  at  hit  indignities,  and  their 
geneml  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  bet  \^'een  them  violentnnd  obstinate.  In  a  c.  49 1 
CU^onienes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
thtrc,  afid  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adrer- 
•ary,  who  encouraged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refuiing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleumenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
Work  to  rid  htmtkflf  of  IVmaratiift.  calling  to  his  aid 
Leiitvthidos,  ui'Kl  heir  tu  the  hoiive  of  Procles, 
Mrhooi  ikinaniluft  luvJ,  uiort'over,  mode  hit  enemy 
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by  Tttbbing  him  of  bi*  alBancrd  Uidff,  ^ori^ 
daughter  of  Cheilon.     (IfefodoL  «i.  CU  ^-J 

The  birth  of  Dcinatatiia  bttd  been  ts  '  " 
King  Artston  had  twic«  niAnicd 
While  his  second  wife  wim  idU  alif^,  ttlbtf  is 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  IViiiai,  U 
sought  and  by  a  curioos  aitifWc  obtaiaed  mIb 
third  the  wife  of  hia  fjiend  Ag«ftusi„  «  wwmikd 
remarkable  beaaty.  He  enticed  ihir  livAiHii  t* 
an  agreement,  that  each  ahoiiJd  gn*  1^  sdtf 
whatever  he  asked;  md  whma  Afrtaa  lad  dan 
his  gift,  Ariston  demaiided  In  foConi  tliayl  W  ibiU 
give  him  bi»  wife.  A  M»n  wa  bora* 
was  sitting  in  judgment  witJi  die 
tidings  were  brought,  and  cmtnfci]  _ 
his  fingen,  said  in  their  jnvanictii^**  ll  maam.  y 
mine."  His  doubts,  howe'ver, 
be  owned  the  child,  add  gmve  it^  in 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  hf  fhm 
for  an  heir  to  his  hotue,  tli«  nuaa  td 
(Ibid-  vi  61—64.) 

The  Other's  expreui^n  wi*  daw  VamU  «n 
agmnst  the  son.  Leotychidea  d^daiHt  jkin  aftoali 
to  be  wrongfully  on  \h*  «)^  <  >•  -^  •  mad^  m  lilt  «»> 
sequent  prosecution,  h.  i  wifd  tbi  «pfc«i^ 

who  had  then  been  ^l  ,  Ariat«%  la  l«f 

evidence  of  his  wordo,  1  he  case  wai  fifcaid  H 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  waa  by  tt»  tbfM|^  ibi 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleoaieiiea^  rtccidid  lb  lis 
accuser,  who  was  in  eoiiseqii«iie»  niMd  fti  tb 
throne.     ( I  bid<  vi  €4—06.) 

l>eiiuiiiittiA»  some  tune  aA«r,  itm  milmig  m 
magistrute  at  the  Gymnopoediiui  fpatum^^  limf- 
chides  sent  his  attendant  to  aak 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be 
king.  Demaiatua,  stung  by  ibtt 
hasty  and  menacing  reply  i^  eovMvd  vp  b 
and  i^ithdrew  home  ;  sacriAeed  tbeti;^  mni 
the  sacred  entrails,  s«;iught  his  mother  mud 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth,  ^ho 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the 
as  doubtful  as  before,  hut  gave  him 
conviction  which  slie  wiahedi  that  lija 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  i\  lintumi  |  mi%  m 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  mad*  v^  hit  vM  Is 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  bis  oHgina]  iHttk.  As 
went  to  Ells  under  pretext  of  a  joiumey  la  Pt^|^ 
and  her«  perhaps  would  have  tatrigoed  Ufl 
port,  had  not  the  Spartans  ampeeted  sad 
hnn*  He  then  retired  to  ZfteyiiiJiiM,  and  4 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Ji^  la  kiif 
bareiu*.     (Ibid,  vi  67 — 70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  «aa  bveKnUf  tt- 
ceived,  and  is  taid,  by  »tiititig  the  Sputao  aMk^H 
have  forwarded  the  chum  uf  Xrrxaa  •»  tbaSiv 
to  the  exdnaion  of  hb  biothcra 
&ther*a  accetsion  :  and  on  tha 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  ba%it  seitt,^  vUb  will 
intent  or  feeling  HeTodotaa  wovld  miT  ii»liifii> 
detenntne,  a  mettage,  nmoosly  cotkomhA  {Cu^ 
MSN'ssl,  to  his  countrrmeu  at  ^ou^  cassvt^ 
the  iff  11    '-^".v     (Jhidl  vii,  3.  249^ 

Ii  Fkniamtaa  ]i«iffaaM  b  ibe  ^vv 

ofli  Lh  high  drafoatk  efci  ifar  f««  «f 

the  uuiievticd  counsellor,  whci,  mcvrnmymmjVtf  t^ 
invasion  and  listen««d  trt  hy  Xi^ri^^  mw  the  ^v^' 
nr>s  (it  those  c^o  maA  ncvtoapl  Ii 

finUu  the  exti  ng  mgbimm  si 

thiir  leader.  1:. .-  ...  4  ■.,._,  .,  «||ar  dbt  o^ 
lieriug  of  the  anuy  t  thits  at  Tbunasajbay  «bsa 
he  explained  that  it  was  for  laitk  uta  gjaW— 
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were  triramlng  their  hair ;  thos,  after  the  paw  was 
wnii,  when  Xerxes  owned  his  wisdom,  and  he  is 
mid  to  hare  giren  the  fiirsighted  counsel  of  oc- 
cupying Cythenu  And  thus  finally  he,  says  the 
■tory,  was  with  Dicaens  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Eleusinian  cry,  and 
•aw  the  cloud  of  sacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
•Bitistant  deities,  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (Ibid.  vii. 
lOJ— 105,  209,  234,  23,'),  viii.  66.) 

Leaving  the  imaj^nation  of  Herodotus  and  his 
informants  responsible  for  much  of  this,  we  may 
•afely  beHeve  that  Demaratus,  like  Hippias  before, 
aeeompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
fKuice  and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
niaa  (itL  7-  §  7)  states,  that  his  family  continued 
long  in  Asia;  and  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Eurysthcncs  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
dants, as  lords  of  Pergamus  Teuthrania,  and 
llalisama,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  service  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyrean  army  foimd  Procles  at  Teu- 
thrania. (Xen.  Anab.  viL  8. 17.)  "To  this  femily 
also,"  says  Miiller  (Dor,  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  **  belongs 
Procles,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  Utter  was  at  Atameus,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demaratus.  (Sext  Empir.  adv.  Mo- 
dern, p.  51 8,  ed.  CoL'M  (See  below.)  Plutarch's 
anecdote  (lietn,  c  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king*s  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  fiivour  by 
Themistocles,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F,  IL  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DEM  ARA'TUS  (Aij/tfifwros),  a  merchant-noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Baechiadae.  When  the 
power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
his.  about  B.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Strabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  body  of  retainers  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii  He  is  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
gmmmuB,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Aruns  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  (Li v.  L  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46; 
Polyb.  vL  2;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viii.  p.  378;  Cic 
Ttisc.  Quaest.  v.  37;  Tac  Ann.  xlli;  Plin.  H.  N. 
zxxv.  3,  12 ;  Niebuhr,  Horn,  //id.  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
&c.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  story 
of  the  Tarqnins,  see  Macaulay*s  Lays  of  Ancient 
ilomr,  p.  80.  [E.  £.] 

DEMARATUS  (AJiftap^os),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  fiunily  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
Illyria,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quarri'l  between  himself  and  his 
fisther  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
&  c.  337.     (Plut.  Aier.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATL'S(Ai7H^Tw).  I.  A  son  of  Py- 
thias, who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Procles,  were 
pupils  of  Theophrestus.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  53 ;  Fa- 
bric. /iiU,  Graec.  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  nan^ed  after  Demaratus,  kmg  .of 
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Sparta,  from  whom  his  father,  Procles,  was  de- 
scended. 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {A<fes.  15.)  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  called  rparftfltiovfitva, 
on  the  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phryffia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  ParcUl.  Min, 
16,  de  Fltn.  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept, 
c.  3;  Stob.  FUml.  xxxix.  32,  33;  ^\io\,  ad  A jmU. 
Rhod,  i.  45, 1289  ;  Fabric.  BM.  Gra^e  iL  pp.  289, 
294 ;  Vossius,  de  //isL  Graee,  p.  425,  ed.  Westcr- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  (Anthoi.  ii.  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achilles 
to  Patroclus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  **  capped**  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  (Fratjm. 
'\\.y. 

Eifd  tdv  t^BtSpfiKOS  *Eyva\tov  woXtfuan/is^  k.  r.  A. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  occurs  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Planudes. 
(See  Jacobs  ad  A ntJiol.  I.e.)  [ E.  E.] 

DEM  ARCH  US  {AijfMpxos)^  son  of  Pidocus,  a 
S^Tacusan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc  viii. 
85;  Xen.  //elL  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
afiairs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  hitter,  at  the  same  time  with  Diiphnaeus, 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  general 
autocrator.     (IKod.  xiii.  96.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

DEMA'RETE  (Aij/iop^rij),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigcntum,  was  wife  of  Gclo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  She  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gclo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Hiniera,  B.  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  flrst  time 
the  huge  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26; 
Schol.  iR  AW.  Ol,  ii.  1 ;  Hesych.  s,  r.  Aijfiaprrto^ ; 
Pollux,  ix.  80 ;  Annali  dell*Ist  di  Corrisp. 
Archcol.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  ,  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polvzelus. 
(Schol.  M  Find.  a.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.B.J 

DEMEAS.     [DAMKA8.J 

DEME'TER  ( Ai7/ofn^),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Demeter  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yrj  /iifn;p,  that 
IS,  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  synonymous  with  Demeter,  as  connected  with 
9als  and  Hairvfu,  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  Sifoi,  bariey,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  buley  or  of  food  generally. 
(Horn.  IL  T.  500.)  Theat  two  etvmologies,  how- 
ever,  do  not  wofgrnH  Mjdlftnaot  la  tW  chtn 
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of  tlic  goddeM,  but  lenvc  it  eMtcntklljr  tke  tame. 
Demeter  wai  the  daa^liter  of  CroDOi  and  RbiiA, 
tuid  BUtor  of  He&tia,  Hera,  Aidei^  Poteidon,  and 
Zeuft.  Like  the  otiier  children  of  Cronui  the  i^iu 
devoured  by  her  fetber,  bnt  he  gavo  her  forth 
agnia  after  taking  the  emetic  which  MetU  had 
nven  him.  (IIe4iod.  7*heor;.  452,  6cc.;  ApalJod. 
1,  2.  §  I.)  By  her  bro^ther  Zens,  rkraeter  became 
the  mother  of  Per*ephon«  (Pn>«erftfnii)  and  Dio- 
iiymja  (He«ioil.  TA*'o<f.  912;  Diod,  iii.  62),  and  by 
Paseidon  of  Dcspoeim  and  the  horae  Arion,  fAp*'>l- 
lod.  ill  6.  §  a ;  Paua-  viii.  37.  §  ^)  The  nio«t 
prominent  part  iii  the  mythus  of  Lk-meter  U  the 
rape  of  hur  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  aiid 
thift  Rtory  not  only  Bugge»t«  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demetcr,  but  also  directs  our  attpntiou 
to  the  principal  «»ta  of  her  worship.  Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledfje  of  Demeter,  had  promi*ed  Pet- 
sephone  to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unKUipecting  mai- 
dett  was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeu«  had  earned 
to  grow  in  Older  to  tempt  her  and  to  favour  Pluto** 
scheme,  the  earth  inddenlv  opened  and  abo  was 
carried  off  by  Aidoneua  |PlutoJ.  Her  criei  of 
nn^inh  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Uelioi. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  Toice, 
immediatelv'  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  whcttj  Perskephone  was  bclicired  to  have 
be«n  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  di£Ferent  in 
tho  different  tmdii Lions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  ia  Sicily^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Art-thusa.  (Hygia.  Fah.  \46,  274;  Or.  3frrf.  ▼• 
:i85,  FiiM.  iv.  i22;  Diod.  v.  3;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv* 
40.)  This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  A>m.  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  ftince  the 
worihip  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  b^ 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.  Other  iradi* 
tion*  place  the  mpe  of  Peraephone  at  Erincus  on 
the  Cephiftsua,  in  tho  neigh  bourhooMl  of  KleUAis 
(Orph,  Hymm.  17. 15),  at  Colonu*  ia  Atiica(Schol 
ad  Soph.  Ocd,  OA.  1590),  in  an  ittfuid  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph, 
Argon,  1190),  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesui 
f  Apolbd,  i.  5,  §  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Thfog,  914),  or  in  tbo  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Pisiu  (Paus.  vi.  2L  §  U)  Others 
again  phice  tlie  event  at  Pbcneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  A'aiT.  1  n),  or  at  Cyxicu*  {Propurt.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  phices 
it  in  the  phun  of  >jyBa  in  Asia.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rap^  of  Persephone  is  not  eipresaly 
mentioned.  Demeter  wandered  nbout  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  wilbnut  buttling.  fJn  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
beard  the  cries  of  PerB<pphone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  oQl  Bulb  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravish ur,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympa*,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received. 
And  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  t«c«ive  her  gifia  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  Qoauner  she  came  to  Celetii  at  Eteniia. 
[Cblri)&]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  prcidaccd  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  li^'lds  to  produce  any  fmit,  Zeus, 
anxitMts  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  beeotno 
^''\inct,  sent  Iri*  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympui.  (C^niA.  Poua.  «iiL  42.  §  X)  Bd  k 
vaui.  At  lengtii  Zeoi  Mil  mi  m^  pik4 
Olympui  to  cor-^'-^*-  ^^r  bf  cnlfwrtM  mA  fi» 
senti  f  bot  she  to  retstm  t«  Olnm 

mn*  to  restore  1 1  uf  the  eaftli.  ISU  JbtW 

neen  her  daughLer  agam.  Zeiia  areortingly  mm 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  f«tcb  back  Pciicpk^ 
AVduneus  comenlcd,  indeed,  to  Pcfllfhaa*MB»- 
ing,  but  gave  her  a  p«rt  of  a  penMfjMMli  It  ■!, 
in  order  that  she  might  oot  aleraya  f i  niiJi  miA 
Dimeter,  Hennea  then  took  ber  ia  P!al»V 
chariot  to  Eleuais  to  her  xootber,  to  whom,  s^  s 
hearty  welcome,  she  rehiied  her  fst«.  At  Ekptas 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  wbo  b«aeaCaft^  » 
niuitied  the  attendant  and  oompafntftn  olPetaqAiifc 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  pftnwid>  Dtmmt  li 
return  to  Olympua,  and  alio  fniitcil  tfait  Pa»> 
phone  should  spend  only  a  part  «l  th*  y«r  (i'. 
the  wint.er}  in  snbterraneoiu  daifclMWi  Md  ikl 
during  the  rest  of  the  y&tt  the  ilMnld 
her  mother.  (Comp.  Ot.  Met*  v.  M^  #^  ir. 
014;  Hygin.  Fah,  146.)  Rhea  9eEm4Sn^y  4^^ 
scended  to  the  Rharian  plaia  near  £l»utia.  ad 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  aapia  aUotrsd  ibi 
EniiU  of  the  fields  to  grow.  Bui  beCoit  eb*  j^od 
ftxim  Elcusis,  she  instructed  Tnptdanmw  r~~''~ 
Kumolpiu,  and  Celeua  in  the  mode  ol  hm  « 
and  tn  the  myiteriei. 

These  are  the  main  fcaliir«e  «f  Ik*  ■ 
about  Demeter,  aa  it  ia  eontMoed  in  tbt  Hi 
hymn;  in  liter  tmditioaa  it 
Respecting  her  oonnexiona  witJb  Jasioo  or 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychreua,  Erjaiebr 
daieus,  and  others,  eee  the 
Oemetar  wai  tbe  goddaat  vi  iba  mak  (I 
BacdL  276),  and  mora  ecpeciallv  of  tW 
producing  fruit,  and  conse<[nenuj  ti 
whence  human  food  or  bread  ia  eaOod 
{IL  xm.  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  Tlw^ 
of  her  being  the  autJ^or  of  tbe  earth  *s  fpi 
extended  to  that  of  fertHitj  in  ge^Ktrti^ 
aoooidingly  was  looked  upon  also  aa  tbp 
marriage  (Serr.  ad  Aen,  iv.  58L  as4 
•hipped  espedally  by  women.  II« 
initiated  young  married  people  intia  iba 
their  new  situation.  (Plat*  de  Q0^  ea^ 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  waa  liba  tl 
^tul  x^''<^(»  a  subtenaneona  divinity^  mk§ 
in  the  regions  inacceestble  to  tbe  n^ef 
As  agriculture  is  tbe  basia  of  a 
social  condition,  Demeter  ia  repmenlad  alatitiW 
friend  of  prace  and  as  a  lawgiviii^  gadtaik  fl<e» 
p.<^po%^  Callim.  tfymn,  in  Crr,  \  38  %  Offk.  iSJfa^ 
.HO.  i  -  Virg.  Aen,  iv,  .^B  ;  li&m»  iL  *.  Mt;  Ov. 
MfL  \\  341  t  Pauk.  viii.  \h,  |  1.)  Tb*  m^^ 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  cmbodJea  1^  mM^  li^i 
the  productive  powers  of  tba  eartli  m 
or  are  concealed  daring  iba 
goddcia  CD«Biet*r  and  PempbacNb  lli* 
nre  here  identified)  then  roiM  In  tba  dtylb  d 
earth  mounifid,  but  strivkif  iipwajdi  ia  At  li 
animating  light.  Penepboi9«,  wb»  bat  wJM.^ 
the  pomegnuiale,  is  tbe  ffuctiA«d  flawar 
turns  in  spring,  dweUa  in  tb*  negfa^af 
a  portion  of  ihn  year,  aad 
animalft  with  her  fruita.  Lalat  ^ 
and  perhaps  the  mytteriea  abiH 
appeamnce  and  return  of  ~ 
of  the  body  fif  man  and  the  iaaasMcdfif  «i  ^ 
soul  Demeter  was  wonbipped  in  C^nis^  IbK 
Argnlis,  Attica,  the  western  &m»X  af  hm*  ^^t 
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,  lUdy,  ind  her  warship  consisted  in  s  frent 
ore  In  orgic  mystene».  Among  the  many 
kivalt  cebbratcd  in  her  bimoor,  the  Theimo- 
wlkaam  and  £teBiinni  wen  the  principal  onea. 
{DkL  ofAnL$,t}9,  Ckloea^  Haloa^  Tkestnophoria, 
JBtammiOi,  Meffcdartia  Cktkonta,)  The  socritkei 
mtknd  to  her  connsted  of  pigi,  the  eymhol  of  fer- 

^■itj,  bnlliy  cows,  hone v-caikefc,  and  fruits.  ( Macrob. 

^K  k  12,    tiu  11  ;   Diod.  r.  4  ;  Puua.  ii.  25.  g  4, 

^TOl.  42,  in  fin,;  Ov.  Fast,  iv.  545.)  Hctr  templet 
wet«  called  Megara,  and  were  often  huilt  in  groves 
in  the  tidghbourhood  of  towns.  (Pfiiis.  i.  39.  §  4, 
40»  f  5,  T!j.  26.  $  4,  Till.  64,  §  5,  ix.  25.  4  5 ; 
Stzab.  viiL  n.  344,  tx.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
miOTnmmm^  wnkh  ore  tnoted  of  in  wpanite  articles, 
ttPt  deteriptive  of  the  character  of  the  grKldeu. 
fibe  WW  oh^n  represented  in  works  of  art,  tlmtigb 
■MW^onc  entire  ttatue  of  her  in  pivstined*  llfr 
mpwatntotiotis  App^r  to  h&tre  beon  brought  to 
•deal  perfection  by  Praxitelet.  (Pans.  i.  ±  §  4.) 
Her  iuiage  resembled  thnt  of  Hera,  in  its  nuitenml 
character,  iwt  hod  a  tufti^r  exprptsion,  nnd  hcrreyee, 
were  ieas  iridely  opened.  She  wa»  npre-icijiicd 
■Mbetiuies  in  a  sitting  atlitmKaometiincs  walking, 
md  toiafiimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  hy  Itor^es 
«r  drngoni,  but  id  ways  in  ftill  nttire.  Arnund  h^r 
flOkd  ihe  wore  a  gnrUnd  uf  com- ears  or  a  simple 
tibband*  and  in  her  hand  «he  held  a  ac.'ptrc,  cnrn- 
«ais  or  a  poppy,  sometiinei  itliMi  a  torch  raui  the 

.  rayscie  bosket.*  (Puuiu  iii.  19.  <^  4,  viii.  31.  ^  1, 
42L  H ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  xJtxiv.  8,  &.  ID.J  She  appear* 
most  frvqaenUy  on  gem»  and  voMm* 

The  Romans  recei?ed  the  worahip  nf  Deraeter, 

•whom  ther  applied  the  name  of  Cere*,  from 
By.  (VaLMai.  i.  1.  g  1.)  The  first  temple 
Cere*  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Posttimins  Albinus,  in  B.  i\  4f»f>,  for  the  purpose  of 
ATfrting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  wsi*  threaten- 
ed dnniig  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Uionys.  vi.  i 
17,  ooaiB.  L  13;  Tadt  Ann,  ii.  40.)  Iti  intro- 
ducing this  foreigri  divinity^  the  Romans  acU^d  in 
tbeif  naoal  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festitral  with 

taea  in  honour  of  her  (Did,  ofJnLi,  v.  Cert- 
^  and  gave  die  mam^gmieDt  of  the  sacred  rite« 
i  eerononies  to  a  Oreek  priestess,  who  was 
■Uy  taken  from  Naples  or  Velta,  and  reeeived 
I  Roman  franchise,  in  order  t}mt  the  saeri^ecft 
behalf  of  the  Roman  petiple  might  be  offered  «p 
bj  a  Roman  cititen.  (Cie.  pro  Baih.  '24  ;  Festus, 
ft,  r.  GrQeca  tactvu)  In  all  other  reipecta  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  v-ery  much  in  tlie  Niino  light  as 
TeUna,  whose  nature  closely  re«enibted  that  of 
CcPM.  Pigs  werp  BiicriFiced  to  both  divinities,  in 
9h«  insnns  of  sowing  and  in  harvcRt  time,  and  also 
•I  Ilia  burial  of  the  deatL  It  i«  strange  to  find 
Ikal  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  w^^nhip  of 
Hcaeier  Iron  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  name 
t&M  idofPC  ibe  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ctlii«  oui  scarcely  be  eiplained  from  the  Latin 
lu^iivga*  Senriui  informs  us  (<»/  Ann,  ii.  3*25), 
ilnl  Oei«s,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etm scans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
•Ifilied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
t  nalore,  whose  wonbip  rabieqaently  became 
y  and  left  no  trace  except  tlie  name  Ceres, 
irked  above  that  Denu-tcr  and  Persephone 
I  were  identified  in  the  mythun,  and  it  may 
Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Bnt  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
acquired  considerable  political  im- 
I  al  Rcune.  Th«  proji»rty  of  ttailora  sgaiiist 
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tbe  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
(Dionys.  vl  89,  vm,  79 ;  Phn.  //.  A^  xxxiv.  4. 
8,  d ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii,  55,  ixxiii.  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superiiiteiidence  of  this  temple,  it  ts  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  ymn  like  the 
plebeians,,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
nome  peculLir  ri'ktioa  to  the  plebeliui  order. 
(Mullep,  Uvn  ii.  Hi.  j  3;  Pivller,  Dtnitier  mud 
Perfephtme^  etn  Cydua  mythol,  Untersuch^  Horn* 
buri^,  1837,  8vo.;  Welcker,  ZmUdtrifi  fiir  die 
aits  Kumf^  i-  1*  p.  96»  &c.;  Kiebuhr,  Hoi,  o/ 
[{onve^  i.  p.  6*21 ;  llartung.  Die  Haiip,  der  Homtr, 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  '       fLS.] 

UEMETRl  A'N  US  (Ai^fiirrpiaj^<Ij),  of  Ravenna, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Asp^uius 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  SovcniA, 
imd  was  no  leas  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
asn  critical  mathematician.  {Philostr.  Vit.  S^tpL 
ii.  3,1.  ^  \  I  Suidas,  s.  i%  'Ainrdiriof.)        (L.  S.) 

DEME'TRIUS(Anjui^pwi).  I.  Son  of  AlUiae- 
niencv  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cjivalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
AtMh.  iii.  11,  iv.  '27,  v.  '2L) 

2.  Sou  of  Pythonax,  aumamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  baud  of  cavalry,  called  froTpoi,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (ArriaDf  Antib,  iv.  12 1 
Plijt.  Al&r,  54.) 

'S.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Phdotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
A^tiL  ill.  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  r4ippiidoeia, 
commanded  the  forces  tent  by  his  father  in  154 
ii.  €,  to  support  At  talus  in  hit  war  against  Pmsiaa. 
(Polyh.  xixiii.  l€.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  fpeednuui 
of  romper,  who  shewed  bun  the  greatest  favour, 
and  allowed  Ima  lo  accusnulAte  immense  riebes* 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Porapey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  br  the  Jews.  (Joseph* 
AnL  xiv.  4.  $  4«  «^  ^i-  ^O"'*  >*  7.  $  7.)  All 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  {Aid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  inlliience  with  Pompey,  (Plut.  Pmnp* 
40,  raM  Mifu  13.)  (K.  11.  B.J 

DEME'TUI  US  (An^ifr^wO,  king  of  Dacthu, 
sou  of  Euthydemus,  Polybtus  mentions  (li.  34), 
that  when  Antiachus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter^ 
ritories  of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Bemetritia,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king;  and  that  Autiochus  was  so  muck 
pleased  with  the  young  man's  appeomnea  and 
manners t  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  bia  ea^i 
vercignty,  and  promised  one  of  his  own  daugbtera 
in  marr'uige  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  w« 
posses  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confas^df 
but  it  seems  certain  (nnt withstanding  the  opinmi 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Ruyer,  //iW.  H^g^d 
Gnuseorum  Badrians  p,  ti3),  that  lieinethut  sue* 
ceeded  hia  laihcr  in  llie  sovereignty  of  Uoctria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  len  yean.  Strabo  par- 
tieukfly  menUoos  hiin  aa  among  those  Roctnan 
kiaga  who  mado  extensive  conquesta  in  aortheni 
IndMStnbtii.  1 L 1 1 )%  thoudi  the  lioiii  of  hie  ao^ 
quisi  tiont  cjnnot  br  ascenaimo.  JasAin,  oa  iha  eoi^ 
tr;^!  '^t^^x  IndoruurCxli.  <:),atiAipMdB» 

ofl>  .  K' WOT  on  an4  besit<^mg  Baemtidi^ 
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kwg  of  Bnctria,  Mii>nni»t  (Sttppl.  vol.  viii.  p,  i73) 
bai  MUggetM  that  tht^re  were  two  DernethL.  one 
thf*  ton  of  Euthydemus  the  other  a  kingof  noTth^m 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  teem  necemry  to  have 
recourse  to  th\a  hypothesis.  The  inost  probable 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  Euemtidc*  revolted 
from  Demetriut,  while  the  IntttT  was  engtigttd  in 
hii  wars  m  India,  and  eKinbliihod  his  power  in 
BactrinL  proper,  or  the  proTinci's  irorth  of  lh«  Hindoo 
Koaiib,  while  Dtmetriunrflnmed  the  countries  south 
of  that  barrier.  Both  princes  mny  thiit  bare  niled 
contempomneously  for  a  coiifti<!^nible  sfince  of  time 
(Comp.  Wilson's  AruittcL,  pp.  228 — 231  ;  lesion, 
G^kL  der  Baetr,  Kani/fe^  p*  230  ;  Haonl  Rocbctte, 
Joum*  dfs  SaranXi  for  lBli.%  p.  521.)  It  ift  pro- 
b.ihly  to  thi»  Demetrius  that  we  nre  to  tismbc  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrlas  in  Arachoiia, 
znentioned  by  Tiidoreof  Charnx(p-B,  «d.  JTudKon; 
see  Lauen,  p,  232).  The  chmnolog-y  of  bis  reijrn, 
like  that  of  all  th«  Bnetrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  bis  aece«!iit)ii  is  placed  bv  M.  R.Rochett« 
in  B,  a  190  (Joum.  .£«•«  &ir<t«*,  Oct  1835,  p.  5.94), 
by  IjAssen  in  1 H5  (O^nrk.  dcr  Btuir.  Kdnur^  p,  282), 
and  it  seemA  proliable  tbnt  he  reined  ah^itit  20  or 
25  rear*.  (Witfton's  Ariona^  p.  231.)  [K.  H.  B,] 
IJEME'TRIUS  (Avuirpios)  U  kmg  of  M-\c«. 

DON]  A,     fUmamed     Pt>LTOIlCBTE*i    (TloAJop^TTjf ), 

dr  the  Besieffer,  was  the  son  of  Anttponus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stmtonice,  the  daughter  of  Corrbaeua. 
Hii  was  distihfTtiished  when  a  young  rnan  for  his 
affertionate  attacbnifut  to  bis  parents,  and  he  and 
Anttgonus  continued,  tbmnghniit  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unaniniity. 
While  yet  Tcry  yoong,  he  W!i»  married  to  Pbila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipaler  and  widow  of  Cratenia, 
a  Wf>man  of  the  nobie^t  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  iti  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuodcd  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  ta  the  match,  (Pint  Dftmtr. 
14,)  lie  accnmpjinied  hi*  Eiither  in  his  cnmpaips 
against  Eumeues,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
oJT  eairaliy  called  irvupoi  at  the  battle  in  Gnbiene 
(ft,  c  S17)t  *t  which  lime  he  was  abont  twenty 
TB«»  old.  (Ilif>d.  x\x,  2a.)  The  following  year 
no  coroinanded  the  whole  right  w\n^  of  the  artny 
of  Antigonuft  in  the  second  battle  of  Oabiene  (Id. 
six.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Euroenes,  he  iiitenreded 
earnestly  with  bis  father  to  spare  his  life.  (Plut 
EuiK.  Ifl.)  Two  yean  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigoniis  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor,  In  the  spring  of  b.  r.  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  laige  army  ;  and  I^emetriim, 
contrary  to  the  ad  trice  of  the  more  experienced 
gvnerals  whom  his  father  had  left  with  bim  as  a 
oouncil  of  war,  hastened  to  give  bim  battle  at 
Oaxa,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  hi*  aimy.  This  reverie  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  tho  whole  of  Syria,  which  fcU 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Deraetriui  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  lorpriting  Cilles  (who  had  been  sent 
Against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  bis  matth  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  annY  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix,  80—85,  93;  PluL  Dtmeir/h,  6») 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonua,  and  Ptolemy 
iromed lately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  fatlier  in  an  erpcdition 
•gamst  the  NabathatAn  Arabs,  and  in  a  more  im- 
ptiitiitit  ODft  to  recover  Babylon,  which  hod  been 
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lately  oceupied  bjr  geJemmi.  Tliit  U  iHTmiiirM 
with  tittle  difficaltf,  but  did  imI  cn^lc^  \k 
work»  and  withoat  mnliiif  in  rmiinm  aoe  if  ib 
fom  or  citaddf  of  Bih|rloii  ItaUL  W  M  «  te 
to  oonttniie  the  ai^  uid  liiniiwd  to  iaoi  i^tHa^ 
nn%  who  almost  immediately  alWwiftts  omwI 
peace  with  the  cnnfedefatei,  tt  r..  SlU  (UM  m 
96-98,  100;  Pint.  Itemfir,  7,)  TllbildailW 
long,  and  Ptolemy  rpriekly  rvneirtd  t^  !«%  abi 
waA  however  jiH'  '  -  •  ^^  r>«t|  to  mificiBa  wfm^ 
lions  on  the  citn  a  ami  Cyfn«^  b  ^M^ 

Demetrius  who  1  tKe  flrat  «f  Antifs^ 

obtained  many  stuitaeftMr*.  lit  307  k«  wit  ^ 
spatched  by  bis  fiilbar  with  a  pow^rfal  §rH  i^ 
army  to  codMroiff  to  wsewt  Otttm  6ia  tk 
hands  of  (jiuiiiidtf  ind  PtaJtny,  «1m  \M  dl  dto 
principal  lowne  in  ft.  notwitliaymdiag  tl»i  tb 
finsedom  of  the  Greek  cities  liad  \m 
guaranteed  by  the  trraty  of  31  L  He 
his  eourae  to  Athens  where  be  wm 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  at  llicir  lUwiiMt.  ti^- 
metrius  the  Pbalerean,  who  liad  ill  6hI  mtmmd^ 
the  city  for  Cawinder  daitiig  tW  M  IM 
years  vai  expelled,  and  tlie  feft  «t  |l<iyitii 
taken.  Mcgara  was  also  redae<4,  nal  ile  Ubtm 
proclaimed;  after  which  DenetHaa  %mk  «f  W 
abode  ^r  the  winter  at  Athena,  wbei*  Iw  aae  i»> 
ceived  with  the  nin«t  extra ragiiDt  Iklteem ;  4if«* 
honours  being  p^'  ^"'•^  ,..>.i-.-  ^j|g  ftlla  «f  *|Jb 
Prcserrer''  (d  1  ^tam  hd^  ^iM 

with  those  of  1  tneieff  flMif  lb 

tutelary  deities  of  Alli«^«w  (  PiuL  f^aiiH  t-^-Ll; 
Diod.  XX.  45,  46.)  It  was  at  thia  li^  alaalbi 
be  married  Kurydlce,  the  widotr  of  QyMlaii^rf 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birtlt.  Mod.  •  ine«M^ 
of  tlie  great  Militades.  (Hut.  Dtjmtr,  l4.> 

From  Athens  Demetrtua  waa  nctDed  bf  hm 
father  to  take  the  oomroaod  of  tJic  wmt  in  Cyyne 
against  Ptolemy.  He  iniaded  tkat  ithmd  w^a 
powerful  (feel  and  army,  defeat4?d  Ploit«ijV  bo- 
ther, Menelans  who  held  poaar«J«ii  ti  |J^  wkai, 
and  shot  him  up  in  Salaniiv  vkklk  h9  iMMpd 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  IHobiv^  ^md 
advanced  wit!)  a  numerous  iwt  to  tW  rHkf  dl  h» 
brother ;  but  Demetnus  waa  |V9^ai«d  Itf  Im  ^ 
proach,  and  a  gtvat  aea-ftffhi  «ai««ed«  m  vMii 
after  an  obstinate  eoiitaat»  Dafiieti«  ««  wmm^ 
victorious  :  Ptolemy  lost  1 20  abi|»  «C  w;  ymtm 
transports;  and  his  naval  powar,  mMA  IbI  b 
therto  been  regarded  as  invinoMfi,  ««•  A>>^ 
annihilated,  (a.  c.  30().)  3dencla^  i^Malte^ 
afterwards  suirendervd  his  army  and  iba  w^^k 
Cypnnh'  ^VmtPtnu^    Unii^ 

this  \ict<  <  for  tlsa  1in«  !■•  i^ 

sumed  tlj«.  ^ i,^h  br  Woiived 

the  same  lime  upon  his  ioniar-Hys  1 1  ■■■b  i 
followed  hv  their  rival  BiofMffvba.  (tlfa4  mm*  IX* 
53;   Plut  /J«i«fr.  l&^lBj   T^jmm.i^tfJ$ 
Justin,  XV.  2.) 

Deinetriu*  now  for  a  tia*  piY»  ] 
luxury  and  vtvelry  in  C'ypma,     Am 
•ooeri  that  had  fallen  into  hk  Vrn 
victory   was  the  noted   eo«i1i«B«g  IdMbt  «i^ 
though  no  longer  in  the  pHfne  of  her  y^ttti.  mm 
obtained  the  gr  ..^ 

king,  (Plut  i>  i. 

xiii,  p.  57/.)     1 .-.. 
however,  soon  compelled  ta  i 
to   take  port  with   AntlipNBtta  fa 
against  Eg>  pt '  but  Uie  float  whkk  im  < 
suffered  aevereJy  iirinii 
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Vitli  man  J  disasterK,  botfi  father  and  ion  were 
cjompelled  to  tttr&a.  (DJod.  xx.  73 — 76  i  PluL 
Dnuir,  19.)  In  the  Mowing  year  (&  c  M5) 
Bonalniii  determined  to  punijili  the  Rhodiani.  for 
bariiiig  reftu^l  to  lapport  hit  father  and  himself 
agTiinat  PtobiDj,  and  prDoeed«d  ta  beiiege  thc^ir 
ciij  both  by  tea  and  land.  The  M<?ge  which  fol- 
lowed it  rendered  one  of  the  mott  luemor&ble  in 
aiicient  bitlory^  both  fay  the  vigorous  and  able  re- 
■i«tanee  of  the  beiieged,  and  by  the  extmordinary 
•fforta  mode  by  Demetrius  who  diftplaytnl  on  this 
ifbeaaioti  in  their  fall  extent  tliat  fcrtltity  of  rtv 
•otiree  aod  irtfenuity  in  deviaang  new  methods  of 
Attack,  which  «aimed  for  him  the  syrnnmL*  of  Po- 
lioceeLat.  The  g;igant)c  maehinei  with  whkh  he 
aanuled  the  walk,  the  largest  of  which  viOM  cnlled 
tha  Helepolic  or  city-taker,  were  object*  of  admim- 
tioit  in  aaoceeding  a|;es.  But  all  hh  exeniuiiv 
W9m  luuiTailing,  and  after  the  »iege  had  itnti'd 
abore  a  year,  he  wa«  at  length  induced  to  coneludu 
a  traatVt  by  which  tht^  Rhodinni  engaged  to  iup- 
port  Antigr»jiat  and  I>t'metriuB  in  alt  caseft,  except 
anainfit  Ptoli*my,  n.  r,  364.  (Diod,  xx.  81—88, 
9>l--tOO;   HiiL  Dfmetr.  21,22.) 

Tbii  treaty  wna  brought  about  by  the  intervon- 
tioo  of  envoys  from  Athens;  and  ihilher  Deme^ 
tma  lamediately  hastened,  to  relievo  the  Athe- 
aiana,  who  were  at  this  time  hard  prc&^d  by  Qi&- 
■and«r.  Landing  at  Aulia,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self maater  of  Clialcia,  and  compelled  Caasaiider 
not  only  to  miu  the  viege  of  Athens^  but  to  e-vn- 
coBta  aJl  Offe«ce  »nuth  of  Therm lapyhir.  Me  now 
mun  took  up  bif  winter-qnarten  at  Athens  where 
lie  was  received  ai  itcforr  with  the  muftt  extmva- 
f>nl  flatteries  and  again  gaTe  himnclf  up  to  the 
moit  nnboundtfd  Ucentioomeas  With  ihu  apnog 
•f  d03  he  baitened  to  Toctuna  the  work  of  the 
ftbtration  of  Greece,  Sieyon^  Coriiitk,  Argos  and 
«E1  the  tmaller  towni  of  Arcadia  and  Ach&ia,  which 
were  held  by  garriion*  for  Ptolemy  or  Caa«inder, 
iQcoefMrely  fell  into  hit  hands;  and  it  se*fms  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  hia  eicp>edition«  aa  far 
aa  Levcadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  DroTien*  GeacL  d. 
Kadk/ofp.  p.  51h  Thirl  wairi  f-Ymv,  Tii.  p.  So3.) 
Tlia  liberty  of  all  the  nepanite  state*  was  proclaioi* 
ed  I  but,  at  a  gctiotal  assembly  held  at  CoHuth, 
Denietriiu  received  the  title  of  command er-ui -chief 
«f  all  Oreece  {iiytti^r  riyr  'EAAiiSof  X  the  cams 
which  had  been  farmerly  bettovod  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Argot,  where  he  made  a  con- 
aiderable  itay,  he  mArricd  a  third  wife — Detda-^ 
caeia,  skter  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epeiru* — though 
both  PhUa  and  Eurydkc  wore  ttill  living.  The 
debanchenei  Lu  which  he  indulged  during  hit  ttay 
at  Atheov  where  be  a,gaui  tpent  the  following 
winter,  aod  eron  within  the  ncred  precincti  of 
the  Partbeaoii,  whorv  he  waa  Iodg<ed,  were  euch  aa 
to  atciie  general  indignation;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanueia  and  lervility  of  the  Athenuuia 
fovavdi  hita«  which  wa»  tuch  a»  t>  provoke  at  once 
Ilia  wond«r  and  contempt.  A  curioui  monument 
of  their  abject  flatbery  remaint  to  ui  in  the  Ithy< 
phailie  hyuui  prcaerro'd  by  Atheuaeuf  (vL  p«  253). 
AU  the  Liws  were,  at  the  Aawe  time,  violated  in 
ofder  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleualniaii 
f«y aeries  (PJut.  ZXrwie/r.  23 — 27;  Diod*  xju  100, 
102,  103 ;  Potvaen.  iv.  7.  Sl  3,  11 ;  Athon.  d.  p. 
2SX  lev.  p.  6f»7.) 

The  next  year  (a-  c  aMJ2)  he  wa«  oppoied  to 

atider  in  ThcMnly.  but,  thot^h  greatly  uipe- 

Leffected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pberae.  TMe  inaciirity  came  at  «  critical  titne  t 
Cai&ander  bad  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysioiachuf,  who  invaded  Afi&i  trhile  Seleucui 
advanced  from  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonua  wna  obliged  to  Bumnion  Demetntii  to 
hift  ftupport,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Caaionder,  and  croai^ed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
io wiiig  year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lyiimachut  and  Seleiicu*  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipius  and  Autigouus  hlinfietf 
ilain,B*c  301.  (Diod,  xx.  106— 113;  Plut  iJte- 
BMrfr,  28,  25.)  DemetrJna,  to  whoio  impetuoatty 
the  Loss  of  the  battle  would  aeem  to  be  in  grent 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus  and  from  tlience 
set  sail  for  Athens:  b«it  the  Athenians  on  who»e 
devotion  he  had  conidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re> 
ceive  him  into  their  city,  though  tliey  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  na  mca-ns  hop^^less  :  he 
waa  &t  the  liend  of  a  fiowerfuli  Beet,  and  still  nuw* 
tcr  of  C^'pms,  as  well  as  of  Tyna  and  Sidon  ;  but 
the  jealottsies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  fiice 
of  his  affiiirs;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
clo»rr  anion  with  Lysimachus  Sf.'leucui  was  in- 
duced to  a»k  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  dfuighter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila.  By  this  al* 
liaiice  Demetrius  obtained  the  poiSi'Mion  of  Cilicia* 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistatichus  brother  of  Casaander;  but  his  refusal 
to  c«le  the  iniportant  town*  of  T^'rc  and  Sidnn, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  hiin  and  Seleucus 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
brcjuh.  (PltiL  Dtme^r.  30—33.) 

Wo  know  nothing  of  tho  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  coDchision  of  a  tieatj  between  Bemctriua 
and  Ptolemy  almott  immediately  afttir  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus  but  the  efliscl  of 
these  several  treatlea  waa  the  mainteiuinctf  of 
peace  for  a  spoci>  of  near  four  years  During  tl*is 
int«rvul  Cassajider  was  continually  gaining  gromid 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  iill  his  |iO*' 
sessions;  but  in  B,  c,  297  he  dctermiucd  to  re- 
as^rt  his  supremacy  there,  and  appcArml  with  a 
flcvt  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  elTorta  were  at 
Hrvt  misuccetsful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  ajid  he 
himself  liadly  wounded  iu  an  attempt  upon  Mo«- 
feue.  But  the  death  of  Cossandor  gs^ve  a  it«w 
tarn  ta  afiiin.  Demetnas  made  himaelf  master  td 
A^giius  Sabwiiat  and  other  pouiti  aiouad  Athena, 
and  iinaOy  of  that  city  itself  after  a  long  hlockada 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  tha  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (d.  c.  2d5.  Coacenxilig 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Dinton« 
f\  //.  ii.  p.  178,  with  Droyien,  (7oc4t  <L  Naek- 
fiilger^  pp.  563 — 5G.0,  and  Thirlwall's  (Treses  vilL 
p.  5,  not.)  Lacharvs,  who  from  a  demagefua  bad 
made  himaelf  tyrant  of  Atlieas^  esoapod  lo  TheUea, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  space  all  tha 
other  inhabitants  lie,  huwerer,  ivtained  pnsees 
siou  of  Mitnychia  and  the  Ptiiaeeui,  aikd  labta- 
qoently  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  bill  of  iha 
Museam.  (Plut.  iMmetr.  33,  34;  Paus  L  2S, 
$$  7,  B.)      Ills  arms  were  next  directed  i 


iBieffSt 
»f  lailiiii 


the  Spartans  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  J 
thetr  citr,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  faUing 
into  bis  hands  when  he  waa  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  aflkirs  in  Macedonia.  Ham  the 
dtiaensiona  between  Antipater  and  Akxaoder,  the 
two  sons  of  Oiasander,  had  led  tha  lattier  to  eall  ta 
foifign  aid  to  hia  B«ip|>Offt  i  and  h«  stat  onfaaaeks 
at  oooa  to  DentUiiu  and  to  Pyrxhiia,  who  had 
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Iw'i'ti  Intely  mnfttated  in  hit  kingdom  of  Kptims. 
I'yrrhuft  wns  i\w  neaivst  nt  hand,  and  had  already 
defentpd  Antipai^r  and  f?fitab1iibcd  Alexander  on 
th*"  throne  of  Macedonim  wIk^h  IViTietnaai,  nii* 
willing  to  lose  mch  an  opportunity  of  ag:gnindit<v 
mcnt,  arrivod  with  his  amiy.  H**  wa*  rpct'ii'ed 
with  Apparent  friendlineR%  but  mutual  ji^alousiei 
quickly  arose.  r>euietriu«  wm  inforniod  that  the 
yonn^  king  had  fnmtfd  detifms  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  can  sing  him  to  hv  a»<Assi' 
nated  at  a  Ijanqui-t.  Hi*  was  inunf^dTntcly  afttr- 
wards  acknowledged  as  kiti^  hy  the  M»tccdonian 
ttrmy,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  ponsei*- 
tioti  of  his  new  sovweignty,  B.  c.  294.  (Phit* 
Demrtr,  35—37,  Ptfrrh,  (i,  7*;  Jiwttn.  xvi.  1 ;  Pnui, 
i.  10.  §  1.  ix.  7.  I  3;  EuMb.  Arm.  p.  15.^.) 

While  rVmetriui  had  by  thj»  sirpidar  revolution 
become  poM^esscd  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  liad 
loat  all  hti  fonner  j»«>swMioin  in  Asia :  Lyeimachns, 
Seleucns  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
hi»  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cypniat 
and  the  cities  which  be  had  beld  on  the  coa&tt  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minon  He,  however,  cou* 
clnded  a  peace  with  Ly^imacbus,  hy  which  the 
buter  THclded  to  biiu  the  remaining  yiortion  of 
Mncedonia,  and  tunied  his  whole  attention  to  the 
aflair*  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  armi^  supported  by  the  Spartans  unJer  Cteo- 
nyinus  but  were  Roon  defeated,  and  Thebea  taken 
after  a  flhort  niege^  but  treated  with  mildneia  by 
Demetriuii.  After  hie  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  abi»ence  of  Lyiimachu*  and  hi* 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  in\-ade  Thrace  ;  but 
though  he  met  with  little  oppo»it5nn  there,  he  wa* 
recalled  by  the  newi  of  a  fre*h  inftumection  tti 
BfK^tiiU  To  this  he  speedily  psjt  an  mil,  repulsed 
Pyrrbus,  who  hnd  attempt'^  by  invading  Thewaly 
to  ctTecl  a  divcrsinn  in  fhvour  of  the  Ikjentimii,  and 
again  took  Tbebe*  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
uearly  a  year,  (a,  c.  *J90.)  He  bad  again  the 
humanity  to  iporc  the  city^,  and  ptii  lo  death  only 
thirteen  (otbera  tay  only  ten)  of  the  lefider*  of  the 
revolt,  (Plut.  Detnetr.  39,40;  Di^xJ.  xii.  Exc. 
10,  Exc  \''aleii.  p,  5P0.)  Pyrrhiis  was  nf>w  one  of 
ihe  most  formidable  eneniiea  of  Detnetriua,  and  it 
wai  against  that  ptince  and  bis  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  bis  arms.  But  while  be 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Kpeirus  almost  with- 
curt  opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
hts  lit'Uteimnt  Pantauchua  in  Aetolia  j  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Fella,  PyrrbuB  took  advanUige  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  pnrt  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  wa*  recovered,  {Fiut.  Demetr, 
41,  43,  Pjftrh.  7,  10.) 

It  was  a^iout  this  time  that  Beraetnus  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathodr«,  king  of  Syraciiw, 
whose  daughter  IjanaKfta,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  ifcbnd 
of  Coreyra.  (Plut.  Pyrrh,  1 1 ;  Diod.  xti.  Exc.  1 1 .) 
But  it  waa  towards  the  East  that  the  viewi  of 
Jlemetrius  were  mainly  directed  :  be  aimed  at 
tiothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  hi& 
ikther't  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  dju- 
tinue  bis  prepatntious  uninterrupted.  The*c  were 
on  a  moEt  gigantic  scale  :  if  we  may  believe  Pln- 
tarchf  he  had  assembU^d  not  less  than  &fl,000 
foot  and  near  P2,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
^  lhipi|  among  which  wece  lome  of  I A  and  16 
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tmnks  of  oan.  (Plut  Dmi^.  iX)  Bm  Mil 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  fiebi,  ki* 
alarmed  at  his  prepBration%  dettfana^it  Is  i 
bim.  In  the  spring  of  a.  c  2117,  FlabArf  aiii 
powerful  fleet  against  Gfw^ce,  while  ^PpAm{wt^ 
withftianding  his  ree^'Ut  tr^eaty)  ao  li*  mm  4i§ 
and  Lysimnchus  on  the  other  *ji 
vaded  Maoedoniau  But  LteuietrtQAls  f 
was  from  the  disaffection  of  hii 
whom  he  had  completely  utienaled  kf  %it  mai 
and  bnughty  bcaiing,  and  hi<  Uiviih 
on  bis  own  luxuries,  U<f 
Ly»imachus  but  alarmed  n '  ^4 

among  his  troops.,  lie  fui  ni^  te  fcn 

PyrrhuM,  who  had  advanced  s^  lui 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  ttrpi  1 
At  this  time  the  hero  of  tli«  Ma«raoiiMn«,  vun  «• 
sooner  met  bJm  than  theynU  teteftod  Im  UiiMv, 
and  Demetrius  a-a»  obliged  to  fly  frDm  fJi  oBf  li 
disguise,  and  with  diflicnity  tiri 
Ca*sandreia.  (Pint.  li^Hr.  41, 
tin.  xvi.  2.)  His  aF^i 
lesa,  and  evmi  hit  t^  < 
supported  and  :iBsi«t»^(j  i..f4]  .u  .n 
poisoned  hemeir  in  despair.  Bn 
self  w»«  far  fnnn  desponding  ;  be 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  ^axtm  ol 
though  Athens  had  again  iltakcn  oJT  Ub  pkfiX  im 
was  able  lo  raise  a  amal)  fleet  anil  stoj,  will 
which,  leaving  hb  non  Antjgtinus  to  eitMMftI  1i 
Greeee,  he  crossed  over  to  Mileloa.  lief*  hr  vw 
received  by  Eorydiee,  wife  «f  PtoWnsT,  »!•» 
daughter  Ptotemala  bad  been  pramiari  kta  n 
marriage  as  early  as  a*  c  ^01,  and  tkrir  %m§  ^ 
layed  nuptials  were  now  ■otettrniaed^ 
at  first  obtained  many  incceaaei  {  but  1 
of  Agathocles  with  a  powerfml  mrmft 
to  retire,  He  now  threw  iiiaiteilf  l» 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceired  tb«  dariaf  |t^ 
ject  of  establishing  hiiniidf  in  tlie  eaateni  vvttaaa 
of  Seleneut.  But  bia  troop  refu»»4  to  h&nt  lift. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilida,  and  afW^ 
negotiations  with  Seleucut,  and 
the  greatest  loseet  and  privationa  I 
disease,  be  found  htaisetf  abandaiMd  lly  liaoi^ 
and  even  by  his  moat  faithful  frirndis  Bft4  laA  • 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  nt^mm/S  t> 
Seleucus.  (gl  r.  286.)  That  king  afyran  »  \m* 
been  at  first  dinpoeed  to  treat  hint  witli  biasat. 
but  took  alarm  at  hit  popularity  witJl  ^  Mi^ 
and  tent  him  as  a  pHaoner  to  the  Syiiai  Chi» 
nesus.  Here  be  was  conlinod  si  «ia  «C  |bi  njA 
residences,  when?  be  had  the  tiWity  «f  hilin  ii 
the  adjoining  pmrk,  and  Atn**  nc»i 
been  harshly  tr.  V 
intention  of  n  'Oty, 

nantly  rejected  i      ,  .^     .,,  ...    I  j'ttnif  bni  toyit 
him  to  death ;  but  the  rrat)eaa  i 
could  ill  brotik  cnuiinenteni, 
up  witliout  rt^strainl  tu  iJie  n)«iu 
which  broug}it  on  an  illiK*4  utai  pri»««d iHd.    Ba 
death  took  pbu*'  '*  '  =  il  rair  af  hii  inarii^ 

ment  and  the  M  «  afptwH.CW^tJ.  (f^ 

Jitnittr.  4.5-^5J  .         ,  IT*  d  ;   Hiat  wi.  tm. 

Vales,  p. 562. )  His  rrnuuna  w*f*  a»»t  hf  tiJkmm J 
with  all  due  bot>ofie«  t^  bT#  r^n  Airt%«M^  vW  l 
interred  them   .      m  Tl  isMiifi.  a  o^ 

which  he  hn^l  In  \*\u\^  f>i  iifr-U.! 

There  can  be  u<. \,<  ,uhi  iiriwtriM  wa*  «* 

of  the  moat  remarkable  chaiieltfa  if  1^  1^  i  ai 
rvsileii  activity  of  mtnd,  feititlty  of  i 
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daring  proaptitade  in  the  cxccation  of  his  idienn, 
he  has  perfaapa  nerer  been  mrpaMed;  bat  proa- 
perity  alwajs  pnrrpd  fiual  to  him,  and  he  con- 
stantly lost  bj  his  liuniy  and  Tolaptnoofness  the 
advantages  that  he  had  gained  bj  the  Tigoar  and 
activitj  whkh  adTerrity  never  &iled  to  oUl  forth. 
His  life  was  in  conseqoence  a  continaed  succession 
of  rapid  and  itriking  Ticissitodes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
nmes ;  and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  humanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  dispKiyed 
at  that  period.  His  besetting  sin  was  his  un- 
bounded licentionsneas,  a  rice  in  which,  says 
Plutarch,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  roo- 
narchs.  Besides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistre^sses, 
be  was  regubu-ly  married  to  four  ^-ives,  Phila, 
Enrydice,  Deidameia,  and  PtolemaTs,  by  whom  he 
left  four  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus 
Oonatas,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  u-as  remark- 
able for  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  his  portrait  as  it  appears 
upon  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  head  is  represented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
Dionysus,  the  deity  whom  he  particularly  sought 
to  emukte.  (Plut.  Demetr.  2;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 
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Of  his  children  two  bore  the  same  name  : — 

1.  Demetrius,  sumamed  the  Handsome  (d 
ttaKd%\  whom  he  had  by  Ptolemai's,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympios  of  Larissa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Antigonus,  sumamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Euseb.  Arm. 
L  p  161,  fol.  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Magas,  king 
of  Cyrene,  his  widow,  An»inoe,  wishing  to  obtain 
sopport  against  Ptolemy,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
cdtt  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
offieDce  by  his  haughty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried^  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  yonng  queen,  Berenice,  who  cauMHl  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  her  mother^s  arms.  (Justin,  xxvi. 
3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  157, 158  ;  Niebuhr's  KUine^ 
Sekr^ien,  p.  229 ;  Droysen,  Hellenism,  ii.  p.  ^O'i, 
he)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droy- 
••n*s  (IL  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme- 
trius, and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvL  2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epeirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Demetrius,  sumamed  the  Thin  {6  Atwrot), 


whom  be  had  by  an  Illyrian  woman,  toid  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name  MeBtkiied  by 
Plutarch.   (Pint.  Dfmetr.  53.)  [E.  H.  R] 

DEME^RI  US  (AifoKpMis)  \U  king  of  Macs 
DONiA,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  and 
succeeded  his  fiither  in  B.  c.  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xxvi  2),  he  had  distinguished  himsetf  aa 
early  as  a.  c  266  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeini%  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  £ither:  but  this  statement  is  justly  ivjected  by 
Droysen  (HeUemismta^  ii.  p.  214)  and  Niebuhr 
{Kieint  Sckriji.  p.  228)  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
above  twelve  years  old.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Arm.  L  p.  160;  Thirl wall^is  f/rww,  vol  viii.  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years 
B.  c.  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44 ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
noU),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  that  very  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
character  and  abilities.  He  followed  up  the 
policy  of  his  father  Antigonus,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  tyrants  of  the  ditierent 
cities  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetolians,  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  for  the 
possession  of  Acamania;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto- 
lians on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  his  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  Illyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  XX.  5 ;  Schom,  G^s^  (iriecAeulamis^  p.  88  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440;  ThirlwalPs  Greece^  viii.  pp. 
118—125  )  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardanians,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  his  reign  we 
are  to  refer  this  event  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxviiL  ;  Li  v.  xxxi.  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  s(>cure  his 
Kupport,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1 ),  notwithstanding  which  ho  ap> 
pears  to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Strato- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  his  sectmd  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Justin,  /.  c. ;  Kust>b.  Arm. 
i  p.  164;  Joseph,  c.  Apkm.  i.  22;  Niebuhr*k 
Klcitte  Schn/ien^  p.  255.)  [E.  H.  K] 


COIN  OP   DKMXTRIUB  U. 

DEMETRIUS  (AnMifrpiofX  a  Oreek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic  Ho  was  in  the 
service  of  the  lUyrians  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Home,  and  held 
Corcyra  for  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polyb.  ii.  II.) 
His  services  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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Mibaiiitioa  of  Ton  to,  with  a  great  pait  q(  her  div 
minloiifti  though  the  Koma»«  »e«ii  ntiver  to  have 
ihormighly  trusted  him.  (Polyk  L  c. ;  AppbD, 
lUyr,  c  B.)  He  afttirnmrdi  entcivd  into  aUiftnoe 
with  Autigionus  Domh,  king  nf  Macedontii,  and 
ftflUftted  him  in  the  nur  agnmst  Cleom(?niS!a.  (Pulyh. 
ii.  65,  iii.  1 6.)  Thinking  that  he  had.  thus  tccurcd 
lb«  powerful  tuppoit  of  Mncodonui,  and  that  the 
Romiuit  weni  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
won,  and  the  danger  impending  ^m  Hanmbal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  £futh«  he  ventured  on  many 
act«  of  immticfd  lioBtility.  The  Romans,  howeverf 
iauuediately  flcnt  the  coaMil  L.  Aendlius  Paiillus 
over  to  Illjrin  (b^c.  219),  who  quickJy  reduced  all 
his  Btrongholdt,  took  Pluiroe  ttseli;  and  obhgvd 
lJ«int''trtu<i  to  iiy  for  refitg«  to  Philip,  king  of 
Iklacudonio*  (Pc^lyb.  iii,  16*  IR,  11>;  Appion, 
/%r»  8;  Zonor*  Tiii.  *20.)  At  the  court  of  thi* 
prince  he  ipent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  uiid  be- 
mmn  his  chief  adriter.  The  Roiiuma  in  vaiii  «ent 
an  embaisy  to  thu  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
tarreader  (Lir.  xxii.  33) :  and  it  waa  at  bin  insti- 
gation  that  PhiUp  determined,  af^er  iho  battle  of 
Thnwymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  ih»  KomanSi  (Polyb, 
V,  101,105,  108;  Jufctin.  Mxis,  2.)  Denn'tnu^ 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  prviuinptuout 
and  deficient  in  judgmem ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cauce  of  Philip  in  Greeoe^  ho  wat  led  toeiifa^ 
in  a  nub  attempt  to  take  th«  fortraaa  of  Itb«iiie  by 
a  &udden  auumlt,  in  which  h«  himaelf  peruhod. 
(Polyh.  iii.  19.)  Polybiiu  aacribet  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Denictriua,  who  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  man  or  much  ability,  but 
^v  holly  regardleu  of  iaith  and  juaiice.  (Potyb» 
vii.  11,  13,  U.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

DKME'TRIUS  (Aij^ifrpiOf),  younger  ton  of 
Puiur  V,,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  hit  only  ion  by 
)ti«  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brotlier  Perscut  boiiig 
the  Bon  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  CynoiiCf^phaJae,  Philip  wa«  obliged  t« 
givti  up  Demetrioft,  then  very  young,  to  FLuuiuinus 
Ha  a  hotlage,  and  he  waa  Kubtoqnentiy  leut  Lo 
Rome  in  the  lame  capacity,  n.  c.  19Q,  (Liv« 
xxxiiL  13,  30,  xxxiv.  52;  Poly b.  iviii.  2-2. )  Five 
yeari  afterwardfi  he  waa  honourably  restored  to  hi» 
father,  Philip  baring  at  thit  timu  obtuiued  the 
fnvaur  of  Romp  by  hii  aervices  iu  the  war  againtt 
AniiocbuA.  (Li v.  axKvi  35;  Polyb.  xx*  13; 
Zonar,  it.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  hiinaelf  aAsailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
nuiehinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  Btorni,  by  tending  De- 
metrtuSf  who  during  bis  reaideiioe  at  Rome  hxid 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  hia  ambassador  to 
Uie  senate*  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably^ 
iDoeived,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  tliat  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  uU  the  past,  out  of 
good* will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
m  bis  friendly  dijpofiitions  towards  thenu  (Liv, 
JLXxix.  34,  47;  Polyb,  xxiii.  14,  xjqt.  1 — 3; 
Justin*  xxxil,  2.)  But  the  fovour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  tne  effect  (as  iM'as  doobtlesa  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  ibe 
jenlouity  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
Iff  Perseus,  who  luspeclfd  his  Irotbcr,  pcrhnps  not 
wiihout  cause,  gf  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  hi*  father's  death,  by  the  aKbi stance  of 
the  Homaiu.     Perseus  ihervfure  endeavotircd  to 
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effect  his  min  by  hi*  intrigues  |  ai 
in  acoompliahing  this  by  4 
attempt  upon  lui  life,  b« 
Philip^s  g«nefal%  lo 
ireasonahie  eoiiifi) 
of  intending  f»  i 

prebeudiqg  lo  be  fiNNft  1 

firm  tbttCDiifi  :  and  Philip  1 
hitn  to  tb«  ettstody  of  I>iila%  bj  wliMi  b  mm 
secretly  put  |o  death*  aa  it  vm  a«Maw>4  ^  km 
fiither'a  order*  (Li v.  xxjux.  5^*  sL  i^lk^t- 
24;  Pulyb.  xxir.  7,8;  Joatirt,  -*-"  ^  i^m 
ix.  22*)     Derae  trios  waa  in  bii  -   ii» 

time  of  his  death  ;  he  ia  reprea^  m* 

very  amiable  and  aixomplitbed  jou4§  «u&i  im  & 
may  well  be  doubled  whetha  hm  mm  illofallflris 
innocent  at  he  appears  in  that  MiilMf^  liifMt 
narrative,  (:;^«e  Niebuiix  s  Z,«il€«  «•  AiMai  Jlb- 
tory,  vol  I  p.  27^2,  ed.  in  T»t   T^huufg,  {JL  IL  K] 
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TRtVS  1^   KINO  OF  M  j 

DEiJE'TRl  US  {AnMnnos^  |  ^  kk^  of  Stiis, 
sumamed  SjTKa(2crnj/i),  waa  lli«  am  el  SsksEBi 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  gnuidaini  m£  <|jBliwlai  lb 
Qrent.  While  yet  a  child,  hm  ^d  ktm  mm  ^ 
Home  by  his  father  as  a 
there  during  the  whole  ol  lb«  itspi  of  , 
Epiphanes.  He  there  jEbmed  a  knoiMii^  mMi 
the  historian  Polybiujk  Aluv  Uw  ifl^  ^ 
Antiochuft,  being  now  23  yaan  did«  hi  i 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  i 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syrift  in  ptvCtiPMe  ia  tas 
cousin,  Antiochus  Enpator.  Hia  rgqiiiit  Jkewtisi 
hating  lieen  n^peatedly  tvliiaed  by  um  aaiaiis,  W 
fled  secretly  kwa  Rome,  bj  Um  adviee  •mi,  mnk 
the  connivance  of  Pohbiaa,  Uid  ImmM  vicI  a 
fewfollowert  at  Tripolia  in  Pboc^cb.  tbSf* 
rians  imtnedjatdy  deebred  iu  bia  £a««air;  ladtta 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tuteir  Lysaaa  ww  vW 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  !•  dbatk.  (F<#^ 
xxxi.  12,  Id— 23;  Appian«  S^,  4«*.  17;  Jmm, 
xxxiv.  3  i  Ltv.  Epii,  xlri. ;  Eiueb.  Aiik  w>.  111% 
foL  edit'i  1  Afitce,  vii. ;  Zovmr,  ix.  25^)    JU  mm 


aa  he  bad  cstabliAiied  himsidf  in  tbi  j 
nietrina  immediately  songhl  Iw  caudilisl*  Ibe  I 
of  the  Ron&ias  by  Muuibg  them  ma.  emhmaf  mJik 
valuable  preamla^  md  nirtcxidvriiig  ba  tbesa  Uf 
tincs«  who  in  the  preeetyog  raigii  bad  mammimmd 
tbo  Roman  rnvoy,  Cvu  UdAvliiab  iUviug  (is 
•uccoeded  iii  procuriiu  bb  •cceguitWu  m  libg»  b 
appears  to  bava  tbw^i  that  b«  migbi  Mjpbii  M 
his  pl^uuie  the  affiun  «£  ibe  Fftrl.  aaI  ttf-'*^ 
Hemdeides  froia  Babyteii«  where  aa  «ktin  b  bi 
made  himself  bigbly  unpopnlAr;  for  wbkb  arvb 
Demetrius  first  obtained  firorn  tbc  Babf  babM  tb 
title  of  Soier  (Polyb.  xxxiL  4«  e  ;  mU,  %m,  t# 
xxxL  ;  Appian,  Syr,  47.)  Ub  ■■■MiieB  W^^ 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  ibeoi  to  t»ba  i^  mm 
agajn  under  Judas  Maocabatuai  «f|^  ^i^km^J^* 
cunor,  the  gienetal  of  Bemetrifia*  aad  c^^vbd  • 
alliance  with  the  Rmmom^  bj  wlikb  l^y  dKkuri 
the  independence  of  Ji3daea«  ami  iiali^s  ttm^ 
trius  to  uppresa  them*  (Joaep^k.  A^  w^  19; 
1  Sfttcc.  vii.  viiL)  lie  fortbcr  imvifad  iW  tmmr 
of  the  Romaas  by  rxpeUisg  ArbmUftaa  ^tm  Ot 
padoda,  in  oid«r  lo  aabai^Bia  m  tnamm  ^  b* 
own  :  the  Roman  aeaala  etpooMii  tia  mtm  «f 
Ariarathet^  and  immedialdy  fm«at«d  him.  {f^^ 
xxxii.  20;  Appbn*  S^»  4?|  Lk%,  jl^  sK^ 
Justin,  xxxY.  I  J) 

While  Danatiki  waa  iboa 
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iJtt  hy  en(?niivis   hti  owm  »u\ijecti  at  Antioch 

npfe  crtnjplolelr  alienated  from  him  by  hia  luxury 

nd  iritem|«ninee>     In  thii  nUte  of  thin^  Hero- 

e}de&«  whtim  hft  had  expelled  from  Babylon*  ict 

_^tniit  Inm  an  impottor  of  the  name  of  Balaa, 

^  KKik  iticr  title  of  Ale3nind<*r«  and  pretr^nded  to 

"le  ton  of  Anliochui  Epiphane*.     This  compe- 

appears  t<i  hurt  been  at  firtt  ujumceeimfiil ; 

Dt,  tiQrin^  obtained   the  powerful   protection   of 

ne,  he  was  Anpported  alio  with  large  forcei  by 

itta^ttK,  kmg  of  Pergamui^   Ariarath<»,  king  of 

udoeia^  aad  Ptolemy  Philometor^,  na  wett  as 

I  Jew^  under  Jonathan  Maccabaenft.     Dcme* 

et  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  k 

»  hare  displayed  the  utnMivt  personal  valour, 

la  ultimately  defeated  and  slaim    <Polyb. 

14,  1*»  ;    Appian,  Syr.  67  i    Diodor.  Kxc. 

,  xxxUi.;  Justin,  xxit.  I ;  Joseph,  Aut.  xiii, 

I;  I  3frttr,  x. ;    Euwb.   Arm.   p»  ]HG,}      Derae- 

frius  dted  in  the  yi'Jir  b.  t.  150,  having  reigned 

rtwepn  eleven  and  twelve  yrars*  (Clinton,  F.  //. 

BL  p,  :t>3 ;  Polyb.  lii.  5.)     He  left  two  iion%  De- 

wtrtua,  surnatiied  Nicator,  and  Antiochos  called 

both  of  whom  subsequently  atceindeil  the 

[RH.RJ 


COIN   OF    DtMKTKlVG   I. 

DEMF/TRIUS  (^nfi4rpwf)  11.,  kinj?  of  Sviii  a, 
d  NrcAa^>K  (KiKcfrw^),  ^'n*  the  son  of 
metriut  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  fitther 
safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Balas  m- 
led  Srria,  and  thus  eM^ped  falliiiig  into  the 
inds  of  that  usurprn  After  the  death  of  his 
ho  continued  in  exile  fqr  some  jmn ;  but 
lout  and  feeble  character  of  Balas  haviing 
'  blm  generally  odion*  to  his  subjects,  De- 
determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
lorn,  and  assembled  a  l)ody  of  mercen^ea 
Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  b.  c* 
148  or  1 4 7.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
AH  ftnny,  immediately  dechikred  in  hia  favour,  and 
■gneed  to  give  him  his  daughter  Cleopstra,  who 
luid  been  preriouftly  nuirried  to  the  usurper  Balai, 
**""  his  wi£s.  With  their  combined  forces  the)' 
sion  of  Antioch,  aud  Alexander,  who 
retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
totally  defeati»d  at  tlie  river  Qenoparai. 
^tal^ny  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
tAtde,  and  Balas,  having  fled  for  nsfuge  to 
Aba*  in  Ambia,  was  murdered  by  his  fuilowen. 
xxtr.  2 ;  Lif ,  Epit,  lii, ;  Diod,  Exc. 
zrxii. ;  Appian,  %r.  67;  JoM^ph*  Anl. 
'4;  I  Maec.  x.  xi.)  Ko?  this  victory 
tuuarius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator;  and  now 
ig  himself  secare  both  from  h^ypt  and  the 
lie  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
■od  by  hti  fTCftsive  cruelties  alienated  the 
[s  of  lii  .  ut  the  saino  tim*  that  he 

iCTutiged  t'  y  disoiisslng  all  hit  iroops 

xcvpi  «  h*<x.j  V.  v-i.„4ii  mercenaries.    This  con- 
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duct  emboldened  one  LHodotus,  snriiamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiftchus,  the  infant  son  of  Alejujider 
Balaa,  as  a  pretender  against  him,  Tryphon  ob- 
tained the  powerful  support  of  Jonathan  Maccti- 
bneu%.  and  succeeded  in  estahliBhing  his  powt>r 
firmly  in  a  grent  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Denictriua,  whether 
des|]airing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desir- 
ous of  colleeting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  U>  do 
80^  retired  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon^  and  Irom 
thence  wm  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  m  which,  aft«r  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratogenif  bis  whole  army  de- 
stri\?ed,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  u.  i\  138* 
(Justin,  x:xxipi.  1,  xxxviii.  9  f  Lir.  A)h/.  lii,;  Ap- 
pian,  ,%r.  67  ;  Joseph.  Ant  xiiL  5 ;  1  Mtiee,  xu 
xiir,) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  phcc  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  but  the  true 
sequence  of  events  is  undoubtedly  that  given  m  the 
book  of  the  Mnccabeea,  He  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates(Arsflicea 
VL),  who  though  be  scut  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  llhodogune  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempts  to  escnp,  but  notivithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
suoopisor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Autiuchuft  Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usarper 
Tryphon  and  tinnly  eatablished  biniself  on  tlie 
throne,  enga^  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  eonao- 
quence  of  which  Phraate«  brought  forward  I>eme- 
trius,  and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
BgaiiiAt  his  brother,  I'his  sureeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipatt*d,  and  Antioelius 
having  fallen  in  Liittle,  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
establish himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  yii>&n^  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phmates,  fi.  c.  128,  (Justin,  ixxviii, 
9,  10;  Euseb,  Ana.  p.  Hj7;  Joaeph.  J^M^  xiii.  8, 
§  4,)  He  even  deemed  himself  •trong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  waa 
eompelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
!iotb  of  bis  soldiers  and  subjects,  Ptolemy  Phyiwon 
took  advantage  of  thiii  to  set  up  aguintt  biin  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zt'biiia,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelkd  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  htin  his  ntarriage  with 
Rhodogono  in  Partbia,  refused  toaCord  bim  refugo 
at  Ptolenuus,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  waa 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
hy  iea^D.c  PJ5.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Jo*eph,  J  a/,  xiii 
S.  §  3,  Euacb.  Arm*  p,  ICB;  Clinton,  /<,  //.  iii.  |^, 
333-5,)  According  to  Appian  {Syr,  <i8 1  and  Livy 
(E/nL  U.),  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  wife  Cleopatn. 
He  left  two  son«,  Sclcucus,  who  was  assassinated 


by  order  of  CleopatiTi,  and  Antioch  as. 
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him  to  be  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pdn  in- 
flicted on  him  as  a  trne  philosopher,  and  was  after- 
wards let  free  again.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xix.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  tame  as  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  {OraL  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Oiytnm.  ■  (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  Marc,  L  c) 

12.  Of  Cniour,  apparently  a  mythographer,  is 
tvfierred  to  by  Uie  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodiiis 
(i  1165). 

13.  Comic  Pobt.     See  below. 

14.  Sumamed  Cydonius  which  surname  was 
wobably  derived  from  his  living  at  Cydone  (Kv- 
bny)  in  Crete  (Cantacus.  iv.  16,  39),  for  ho  was 
a  native  either  of  Thessalouica  or  of  Byzantium. 
(Volaterran.  Comment.  Urh,  xv. ;  Allatius,  de  Con- 
wm,  p.  856.)  He  flourished  during  the  latter 
kalf  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  nised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  a.  d.  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology,  lie  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  a.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.  Demetrius  is  the 
aathor  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  pablished,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
haTe  appeared  in  print :  1.  Two  EpisUea  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  Oregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
•re  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin's  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Oregoras,  Paris,  1702,  fol.  2.  Monodia^  that  is, 
lamentatbns  on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thessalo- 
uica daring  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius^s  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  1 580*, 
foL  p.  385,  &c  3.  :ivfieov\nniK6s,  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Com befisius's  /I  uc^ar.  Nor.  ii.  p.  1221, 

.&€•  4.  On  Callipolia^  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  Miirat,  who 
made  its  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
befisius,  Auciur,  Nov.  ii.  p.  1284,  &c  5.  UtfA  rov 
itara/ppovuv  rov  SavaTc^v,  was  firht  edited  by  R 
Seiler,  Basel,  1553,  and  List  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipsig,  1786,  8vo.  6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlnain,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Cu- 
nisius,  Anc/.  Antiq.  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  &c.,  cd.  Iiigolstadt, 
1604.  7.  A  work  ngsiinst  Grrgorius  PalunuL,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  his  OjtusaUa  Anrea 
I%9oL  Gr.  (Rome,  1630,  4 to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudes.  (Wharton,  Append,  to  Carets 
Hirior,  LiL  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &c  ;  Cave,  vol  i.  p.  510, 
cd.  Lond.  1688 ;  Fabric  Bill.  Gr.  xL  p.  398,  &c) 

15.  Of  Cyrbnb,  sumamed  Stamnus  (2T^of ), 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (y.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthaob,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
perions  to  the  time  of  Thrasymachus.  (Diog. 
Laert  ▼.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cvzicua,  and  snmamed 
Syncbllus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
Utxa  and  Qcoqpus  Cedcentu  in  the  introduclioiis 
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to  tlieir  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury  after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatzitzarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
(Auctarium  Nov.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Leundavius. 
{Jus  Gratco-Rom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  Uie  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  414.) 

1 8.  An  RPic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre- 

'  served.   They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  (s.  r.  <p0ov£) 
without  the  author*s  name. 

19.  An  Epicurban  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext  Empir. 
Ptfrrhon.  Hypotk,  §  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  vouriAoypcl^r  d(y- 
dfxmroty  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  s.  r.  Tvpayvl^v.) 

21.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Temnus.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  84.) 

22.  Sumamed  ron^co-ot,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Schol.  Venei.  ad  Horn,  11.  viiL  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  {ad  Horn,  Od,  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jbws,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  Cbtai, 
lU.  Script.  38 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Maunbma,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  (Cic  ad  Att. 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Ciceru^s  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  rc^l 
dfwyoiast  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (Ilcpl  ifutvvfiMW  irotrrrSy  nad 
avYtpaipiuv ;  Diog.  Laert.  L  38,  79,  112,  ii.  52, 
56,  T.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vu.  169,  185, 
viii.  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut.  ViL  JC  Orat, 
pp.  844,  b.,  847,  a.,  Dcmosth.  15,  27,  28,  30; 
liarpociat.  s.  r.  'lo-cuar,  and  many  other  paHsages  ; 
Athen.  xiil  p.  611;  Dionys.  DrinarvJu  1.) 
This  important  woik,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
of,  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Suniamed  Moschus,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argunientum  to  the  AiOtn^ 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
our  aera.   (Fabric.  DiU,  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  Odessa,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  (Steph.  Byz.f .  r.  "XHnaffSu) 

28.  Phalbrbua,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name.  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet.  His  surname  Phalereus  is  given 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
nu,  when  bt  ww  bom  abont  01.  108  or  109, 
•i  a  Mk    Ot  VM  Um  mi  «C  Phuoatratus,  m 
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man  with  oh  t  rank  or  prop»trty  (D^^,  Lac?rt.  t.  75; 
Acliuti^  K.  //.  xiu  43);  but  juitwithatnnding  thii, 
he  row  10  the  hi>;hcfit  honoum  at  Atlit-na  llirou^h 
\uB  great  iintuml  povren  and  hh  pcrsovomnce.  Jte 
was  educated,  together  with  the  p«>ct  Menander, 
ill  the  Khool  of  Tbcophmattw.  lie  begun  hit  pub- 
lic ciiPeer  about  b.  c.  325,  nt  the  time  of  the  dj«- 
pMtes  reiipecti!!^  HAr|ia!uii,and  myon  acquired  n.  great 
reputtttton  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speakinp*  He  belonged  to  th**  prirty  of  Phocion  ; 
rhU  a*  he  ncled  complftely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
fitateimnn.  Ow«4inder,  ikfUT  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  a.  r.  317,  pLoced  Demetrlui  at  th<r  lieitd  cf  th^ 
lid  ministration  of  Athens.  He  tilled  this  office  fur 
ten  yt'^nn  in  such  a  nmnrrr,  that  the  Atheniiiiii 
in  their  gtntitudo  confermd  wjjon  hira  the  mo»t 
ettmordiiuiry  distinction r,  and  no  1e«a  thftn  5G0 
toUtiies  were  erected  to  hitu,  (l>'*ig.  Laert  /.  e, ; 
Diod.  xix.  7fi ;  Cohl  Nep.  Mtffwd,  fi.)  Ciwro 
&ay»  of  his  adminiAtmtioni,  "Atlieuiensitim  rem 
puhlicnm  exsanRiicm  jam  et  jacentem  instenlavit/' 
{Dr  Ht^  Ptiltf.  ii,  1.)  But  during  the  hitter  p<.*riod 
of  hii»  adrain^^t^llion  lie  tJ^etm  tO'  have  become 
intoxicated  will)  hi«>extmr>rdinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  htrnfclf  to  every  kind  of  diiRipation. 
(A then.  vt.  p.  272,  xii,  p.  542  ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  ix.  y, 
where  the  name  of  IXnnetrius  PnliwrceteB  ii  a  mi§* 
Uko  for  Denielriti^PhalefeUi;  Poly b.  xii.  IH.)  This 
condnct  called  forth  a  party  of  mnlcontenta,  whobc 
cxfirtionn  and  Lntrigiiea  werecmw'ned  in  b,  c.  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Ik^ootrius  PoliorceteB  to  Atheni, 
when  Ik'metrius  Phalereus  wa*  obliged  to  take 
to  tliglit.  (Pint.  iJffweL  «  j  Dionyii.  Ifrimtrc^,  3.) 
Hi*  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athene  to  pasa  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
con4eqiionce  of  which  his  friend  Menander  nearly 
fell  a  vie  lira.  All  1ms  abdueR,  with  lh(*  exception 
of  one,  were  delnuliftht^d.  IJcmetriuti  Phalercua 
fifBt  went  to  Thebes  (Pint  lA-mctr.  H;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  llicnce  to  the  c^mrt  of  Ptjleioy  l/i)?i  at 
Aleitiindriji,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  i>est  terinft,  and  who  h  even  said  to  have 
entniiited  to  him  the  revision  nf  the  }nw»  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  i'  //,  lii.  17.)  D tiring  hi»  sUiv 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  niaiuly  to  lite- 
rary piiriBuit«,  ever  rherinliing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  counln'.  (Plut.  d^  EML  p.  002,  f.)  The 
•uccessor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  howcTer,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetriim  prohably  for  harini?  adviied 
hts  father  to  appoint  another  of  hit  mms  as  his 
iuoemor,  and  Ek-metriiis  wat  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Kg\'pt,  where  he  i»  Miid  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Ltkcrt,  v»  7lS ;  Cic,  ;/»»  Ha* 
hir,  I*osf,  9.)  I  lis  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  b.  t.  *JB3. 

Demetrius  Phulereus  wn&  the  last  among  the 
Attic  onitom  worthy  of  tJie  name  ((_'tc,  ftrut.  8 ; 
(^Uitttil.  X.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
poaseiis  the  sublimity  which  chameteriies  thuw  of 
Dctmopthenea :  tho»e  of  Demetriim  were  soft,  in*i- 
nimtingf  and  rather  effeminate,  and  hia  style  was 
graceful,  elfgniit^  and  blooming  (Lie.  BrttL  S,  H*2^ 
deOtai,  ii.  23,  OmU  27;  guintiL  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
ha  maintained  withal  ft  happy  medimn  between 
th<«  sublime  grandeur  of  I>emosthenc«,  and  Ihe 
fliuiH^hing  declamations  of  his  sne^re^sore.  ]{i« 
nijinerrjiis  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
Ell-  r,r<,fi;i,}ity  composed  during  bis  residence  in 
i(j»  df  fm.  V.  E>),  enibi-oced  nabjects  of  iHe 
ldiui»,  Olid  the  li»t  of  litem  given  by 
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Bjegenet  I^'nitis  (v.  <^ 
A  xnan  of  the  niott  tntt 
works,  which  wtn  piniy  rii«fon<Bk  fU^f^ 
cal,  partly  philooophkiJ*  and  fttify  fXftel.  ^m 
all  perished.  The  w«fk  on  tk&eiUkm  {wt^km 
^'§icts)  which  has  coiae  doim  midcr  hh  iobi,  i 
probably  the  wm-k  of  am  Altsaudtmn  tafklm  illli 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  aboT«,  Nou  &]  It  is  «ii 
that  A.  'Mai  ha&  discovered  is  a  VstScaa  ] 
tome  genuine  fragmetils  of 
For  a  list  of  his  work*  tee  DiMmei  l^ftdi^  «W 
hoa  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  ^.  ^,}  flItlMMr 
meriu  are  not  confined  to  what  h»  mmu  Ivltt 
WAS  a  nuin  of  a  practknl  turn  of  mind*  tsti  iMa 
mere  sehohur  of  the  ch^set ;  whalctitr  Jlc  lottMi  if 
knew  was  applied  to  the  pnutMMl  liHiiMii  tf  li\ 
of  which  the  foUf"^"  •  ♦'"  ♦-  "*-  ^'fn 
performance  of  t ;  y  Ikllfiyi] 

use  at  that  time  <i  'itntoflWl 

expenses  involved  iu  iti  and  m  urtlrr  toi 
people  leas  costly  and  yet  inteUeeitud  i 
he  caused  the  Huineric  and  other  gioii  la^i»^ 
cited  on  the  slaige  by  rbapwidialii  (Al^o.  i)«. 
p.  620;  KufttAth.  ad  tfttm.  p.  )  179^)  ft  b  d» 
Wlieved  that  it  was  owing  to  bis  biiaciier  vni 
Ptolemy  I^agi  that  hooka  were  cofWvIrd  at  Akw 
andria,  and  that  he  thui  laid  llio  fovAdatioii  of  lii 
library  which  was  formed  uador  Htolcflif  Pli*- 
delphua.  There  is,  however,  no 
fof  calling  him  the  lir»t  in  the  mrim  of  ] 
al  Alexandria,  any  more  than  thtfc  la  Ihr  tW  l»^ 
lief  that  he  look  port  in  the  Gtf%k  tTaasklM  «f 
the  Septuagint.  A  life  of  Demettiaa  PliaJpffis 
was  written  by  AKlepiodas  ( Atbcn.  aiiL  p.  ««7l 
but  it  ia  lost.  Among  the  modefo  wwka  fm 
him  and  hi*  meritiv  leo  BonfT"^-^'  ■  ■^'  Mimmftit 
lit*  VAcad.  dts  ftt»cripl,   vol  :.  iu.;  H- 

Dohni,  IM  TiVa  ti  Helm§  Der  ;-n^  Kai 

1825,  4to.  ;  Parthey,  Iku  Ai'-.rumdr,  Mtm^t^f^ 
35,  ^e.,  38,  &c.,  71  ;  Uitachl,  iht  Mmt^i.  B^ 
Liotk  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonh*  philotopKer  who  lingd  it  iht 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionyftit,  about  iw  c  S&  (l^iilik 
de  CxiUmn,  16.)  l!o  waa  wpiwM  la  1M  fOtt 
vnganl  luxuries  nf  the  court  of  Ftole^f^  mA  wm 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  nni  \ 
woman's  divsa  at  the  Dionyata.  Hk 
by  being  compclK  '  '  nk  a  ^aaatiiy  sf 
wine  and  to  ap)M  bta.  Kaisfiw 
bably  the  same  *u  .  lentMawJ  kf  II. 
Aureliui  AniMiinii^  (^  rn  flaiMilrff  air 
founds  with  Demetriu*^ 

30.  Sumamed  PnutL^  a  Greek  ^fmamm^lm,  h 
mentioned  ««  the  author  of  a  ««rk  ospt  ^mt^immt 
(Etymol.  Magn.  «,  r.  ^ssiAav^),  «»d  aafflM  linU 
have  written  on  ilaOMsr,  (Apuiloii*  Sn|ifc,  %% 
oirafVi^f  voT. ) 

31.  Of  SAOaLA«ac«,  the  amkor  of  ■  varft » 
tilled  TloLpBoPtKiHi,  (Lnciaiu  ^i»  UhL  Cbaavdk  tt) 

52.  Of  Salamis,  wrote  a  wodi  on  ikf  iilaitf 
Cyprus,    (Steph.  llyx.  #.  n  Kap««#ii&y 

53.  Of  S<:icrK]ii«  waa  a  Ontk  fia^Mdift  il 
the  time  of  AHstarcbat  and  riMiM»  (8iMk  m 
p.  609.)  Ue  waa  a  man  of  irw4  UmUf  wmi  m 
acute  philoloff«r.  (pH»g.  I^  '  Ue  Ml 
the  author  m  a  vi»ry  extru 
very  often  referred  io«  atid  birv  tHe  tttat  1 
^$wcwrixot.  It  cuuiiisted  of  ~ 
hooka.  (Stmb.  xiii.  p.  COS  and  pMiiflii  Afktk^ 
pp.  80,  *n  ;  St^ph.  Hyx,  «,  i^  IslMjiaa,) 
work  wai  an  hiatorkai  and 
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tanr  on  that  put  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocnt.  s.  w.  ^Mpiurrtioy^  ^vfryttvlZcu  ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod,  i.  1 123,  1 165.)  He  is 
•oraetimes  simply  called  the  Scepsian  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  438,  439,  X.  pp.  456,  47*2,  473,  489),  and 
•ometimes  simply  Demetrias.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  551, 
55*2,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passages  in  ^rhich  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  by  Westermann  on 
Vossiui,  De  Hist,  Graec,  p.  179,  &c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncer- 
tain date.    (Diog.  Laert.  y.  84.) 

35.  Of  SuNiUM,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philus.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  Torar.  27,  adv, 
Imdod.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Coruith,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Apollonius  of  Tvana. 
(Philostr.  Vii.  ApoU.  iv.  25.)  His  life  falls  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Ve^^patiian,  and 
Domitian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it.  In 
omsequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  en6ugh  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec  de  Benef,  vii. 
1,  8;  Suet.  Vetpat,  13;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  13; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34,  HiU,  iv.  40  ;  Lucian,  dt  Sal- 
lot  63.) 

36.  Syncillus.     See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  u.  c.  79,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Cic.  JJruL  91.) 

38.  Of  Tarsur,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.  (Diog.  Laip'rt.  v.  85.)  The  name  Ta/xri- 
k6s,  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubou  (de  Saiyr.  Poev.  p.  153,  &c  ed.  Rams- 
hum)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
IXemetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch's  work  **  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,'*  where 
he  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain , 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Traoic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hcsy- 
chiuK  (5.  r.  Av7/iYfTp(05) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  \ad  Ilorat.  Sat.  i. 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  **  Sfm^ros-OM^f ^  t.  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fabularum.*'  Horace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  colls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  (de  Ilorat.  OUred.  p.  283,  &c.)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 
Sicilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Troxzbnb,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (i.  p.  29,  iv.  p.  188.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  oue  wlio»  mcoi4> 
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ing  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  74),  wrote  against 
the  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  tlieir  na> 
tive  places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognized.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  •*  Pamphyliaca.*^  (Tieta. 
ad  Lycoph.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  '*Argo- 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  Prvlrept.  p.  1 4),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  wfpl  rHv  kot'  htyvv- 
rov.  ( Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  (».  r.  *Ioi}9af ), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Dcmocritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS(Ai}Mifrp(Of),  of  Bfthynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anai.  iu  65;  Jacobs,  ii.  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  I^'rtius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [see 
above.  No.  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calls  rucp^s  dvijp.  The  epigrams  of 
Demetrius  are  very  indifferent  [P.  H.] 

DEMETRIUS  ( Ai}/i9|Tpiof ),  an  Athenian 
COMIC  POST  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert 
V.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (o.  c  412, 
404);  but  there  it  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Seleucus  and  Agathocles.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag^ 
ments.  The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
HiKtKia  or  XiirfAol,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
iii.  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  (N.  A.  xii.  10),  Hesychius 
|s.  o.  'EfA-n^povs),  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum 
f.  V.  ''Efifiripoi).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  mnde  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobaeus 
(Horileg.  ii.  1 ).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  from  the 
*Ap«airo7iTTjt  (Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton's  opinion,  after  22^9  B.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  //.  sub  unn. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i. 
pp.  264—266,  ii.  pp.  876—878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aij^iifrpiof),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral  ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c.  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  soma  of  his  works,  and 
some  extiBctt  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  **Attaletit'*  (IM  Morh,  AcuL  iii.  18,  p.  249; 
Db  Mm^  Cknm,  iL  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
aialdta  Ibr  ^Jptmmu^**  at  it  proved  by  the  same 
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AfHtmtiis.  (Uc  Motk  CArt*«.  v,  *»,  p.  fi8K)  He  h 
nlfto  Aevcrid  time*  quoted  by  Sorauuiu  {De  Arlf 
Ohtttr.  pp.  m,  101,  102,  206,  210,  2050 

2.  A  phyticmn  called  by  Oalen  by  tbo  title  of 
Ardiiaier  (iM  AniuL  I  1,  toL  xiv.  ^  A\  Ih  The- 
Hara  a*l  Pistm.  r.  1'2,  vol.  ziv.  p.  2{il),  inuii  Iwve 
lived  ill  the  »econd  century  after  Chmt,  aa  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nera.  {Did, 
g/  Ant.  a.  n  Art}hititet\)  Galea  epeakft  of  him  as  a 
contemponirv. 

^,  A  mitivc  of  Bitliynin,  firbo  ir  quoted  by  He- 
mclcides  of  Turcnluni  (apiid  OnJ-  Ih  Contpoi.  M^ 
duxttiK  Bf»r.  6^4.  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  722)^  muil  hnre 
lived  uboat  the  third  or  »(;c<md  century  b.  c,  lu 
Xfaatiais  the  tutor  of  llemcllden,  wta  n  pu|nl  of 
Uen»piulits.  He  is  probably  the  iouie  perioa  ftft 
thts  native  of  Apnmca. 

4.    D£MBTHIi;&  PXPilGOMSNUS.        [PRrAQOME* 

sfue.]  l\\\  A.  G.J 

DEME'TfiirK,iirtlit».  1.  An  archilevt,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Poeoniuft,  tinished  tUa  great 
temple  of  Art<.>niLf»  tit  EpheAUt,  which  Chenttphron 
hiid  begun  about  *2'20  year*  before.  Wa  probnbly 
lived  abotil  ti.  c  340,  but  hi&  date  cauuot  be  tiicd 
withcertiiinly*  Vitruviu*  call*  hiui  ttirvux  Diami€^ 
%hu  ia,  ft  hpSBouKor,     (Vitruv.  tij,  Praet  ^  16  j 

CltKR-HIPltON.) 

2.  A  fitiituary  of  tome  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tioni  hit  fttatue  of  Lysimnclie,  who  wait  a  prietteij 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  hit  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  Munica  [futvffltntj^  be- 
caUMs  the  serpents  on  the  Gorgon*a  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  hit 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  wua  the  earlieit 
writer  on  ho(r*einan«hip.  (Plin,  xjcxiv.  8.  i.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrnte  TTfpi  imnKfii^  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
EleuKiniuiTi  nt  Athena  a  brunxe  honc^  on  the  base 
of  which  Itii  own  feats  of  horsemanship  (rd  iamov 
Ijp^a)  were  repre««nted  in  relief  {vtpl  linrucns^  1, 
iniL).  The  Eleusinium  wan  built  by  Pt'ricle*.  It 
wnuld  teem  therefoa^  that  tsimtjUt  xind  consequeiil- 
ly  Deraetriua,  lived  between  tlie  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  |»art  of  Xeuopbou^s  life,  that  ts,  in 
the  hitter  lialf  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  ceutury  fi.  c  It  is  not  likely,  therefore^ 
that  he  could  have  been  a  conttmiponiry  of  hyt^ip- 
pitB|  M  Meyrr  supposes.  Ilirt  mentioit^  a  bat- 
fttliaf  in  Ibe  Mu^eo  Nani,  nt  Veniee,  which  kc 
thinka  may  have  been  copied  from  the  equettriaA 
statue  of  Simon.     ( G'txA,  d.  Hihi,  K^mt,  p.  I  dK] 

Acconlttig  to  Quintilian  {\\u  10),  Demctnui 
WH«  bkuned  for  adhering  in  bi»  ttutues  so  closely 
to  the  likenewn  as  to  impair  their  beaut)",  lie  in 
pientioned  by  Diogtmes  iH-itriim  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  in  the  uune  per^un  as 
Dem«tiiu«  of  Alopece,  whose  bronze  «t<itue  of 
Pelbchmt  ib  detenhed  by  Lucinn  {Phtiojm,  10,  20 ), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calU 
llt^metnii**  oil  ^tonoioi  tir,  oKK'  cb^Ofnarowoiys^  A 
ATjfJi.'^Tpioi  Ai^,uT)r^ua»  yKvfp*6i  ia  Uieiitioiied  in  an 
extant  inscription.    (n*ickh,  i-  1350,  No.  1 409.) 

li.  A  painter,  whose  time  if  unknown*  (l'i^>g. 
Laert.  v,  63.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  ia 
mentioned  bv  Diodorue.  {Ejii*  la/,  lucjci.  8)  as 
A-Tifi^tWpi-fii  6  roitoypdi^osy  or,  as  Miiller  nnids, 
'roixoyp(vli05  {Atih.  </,  Kunst,  §  182,  n.  *i),  and 
who  lived  at  lioiiie  about  B.  c.  164.  V'aU-nu» 
Maximua    cali»   him    pictor    AleJinndrinus   (v.    1. 

An  £phisaiau  ulvenniith,  who  made  stiver 
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shrines  for  Artcmia^    {Attt  ^  tiU  , 

DEMIA'NUS*  CLAU'Dira,  ■  i 
of  Ncrov  He  bad  boen  thrown  mtn  ) 
Yetus,  the  pfoconsot  of  Asia,  for  hi*  i 
duct ;  but  be  was  released  by  Kens  tJtat  hv  oji^ 
join  ForlunntUB,  a  fre«dia&n  of  I*.  Wta«,  ia  mim 
ing  hii  pntron.  (Tac^iw.  z^.  10.)  [t^^^] 

Dir.MlPliON,  a  king  of  Fhlafftta,  wIm,  i« 
order  to  avert  a  pestlknce,  wma  rmmnawdwl  bf  m  \ 
oracle  every  year  to  aacrifice  m  nabh  UMiiiL    fU  I 
obeyed  the  oofQinaad, and  had  tvmgf  jma%% 
dniwn  by  Int,  but  did  not  allow  his  erwii  i 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest*    One  MaaUii■^  t 
daughter  had  been  wcriiMed,  ^aa  jiuliisnMl'j 
king's  eouduett  and  invifcd  htm  arad  his  i 
to  a  lacriEdai  feaat»     MaatUBJua  ItilM  \ 
dAughter«,  and  gave  tlicir  bliKid  in  a  f«p  I 
father  to  drink.     Tlie  king,  on  di*c»ieinji 
deed.,  ordered  Maslasina  and  ihe  cup  la  be  1 
into  tlie  M'o,  whl«h  besea  iveeived  iLe  aflav  if  l4a{ 
Mostuiian.  (Hvgin.  /\i«^.  Adr,  iL  40.     (LS.) 

DEMIUKUI'S  (Ai9i»iM«f7^),  th«  aalW;  m 
cording  to  the  Ya  titan  Codei,  of  a  iiiigW  if  mi 
Li  th»  Greek  Autholojry.   (Bninck,  Amii.  iiL  W|1 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  DU.,  iiii.  %m.\        t^-  8L) 

DEMU    (ili}M^).    a  name  of   Denietefl:.   {sm 
daa,  9.  r.  Aifiuw  )     It  aim  oociim  as  a  nfufij  bmi 
of  other  mylhic&I   beingm,   «ttch  as   tW  C« 
Sibyl  {Paua.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  d«a|rh«T  of  \ 
and  MeUiiJi  ir.i,    vk!io,  together  with 
kindly  n  wx  at  the  well  CaUarh 

Altictt.  (J  tif  r>r.  \m.)         {V^ 

DEM«  '     \,  the  sen  I 

phon,  a  *.  rtitona,  bi  Ha^ 

Graecia,  v. ..    ,.   _  ...  ,„.   „__,  ,  m.i*.^^-  ».  ^       J<, 
left  his  native  country  and  went  ;  .  hf*i» 

ho  received  from  the  publk  tr*.i  i^%  4 

one  talent  per  annum  for  hi»  mediuki  ^xtfiia^  Lt*  J 
(if  we  reckon,  with  IluAMfy,  Andemi  WmgkM  mi  j 
Mamy,  j[e*,  the  Aegiuetan  dnichma  to  h^  Mrtl  J 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  fa/thin|$*)  iiot« 
3AiL  The  next  year  he  went  to  Athena^  \ 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  tninae,  f.  #. 
tlnua  406/,,-  and  the  ycnr  foUowing  be  i 
the  i»bnd  of  Saniufc  in  the  ArgeaTi  sea, 
ccived  from  PoIycmtr«,  ihe  tvmiii,  the 
lalrtr-  *'  '  •  !ents,  i,  *r.  (if  die  Aliie  i 
mcii  .,     (lle/vd.  hi.  131.)      ilv  I 

paiii'  i"«  when    he  n.i<i    M'bj'J  nnd  \ 

death  by  6i>jctt*%  the  Pe» 
(itc»522K  by  whom  !>«•  ^^ 
airried  prisoner  to  Sii»n  i" 
£on  of  lly»ta<ipi».      M<  t>    i 
luid  rcptitnlion  by  nit 
tihii«t  of  the  <|iie4rn  A 
rtdtltid  by  Dion  Clir\ - 
p.  652,  *q.),  that  Dnrviii* 
who  hod  been  Ufuible  to  t 
death,  and  thAt  they 
sioii  of  Democedeft. 
at  llie  Persian  court, 

rt^tuming  to  hiii  riativ , 

this,  he  pretuided  to  i  la-  f 

teresta  of  the  Pertinni,  and  procurvU  Uj  at^ 

AtoAsa  that  he  should  be  tent  with  ( 

explore  the  cooat  of  nreeoe»  aaul  aaccftolii  ift^lMlJ 

parts   it    might    be   tooat 

When  they  arrived  at 

tophilidev  out  of  ktadaMa  to 

th«  Fenioiu  at  s^icai  whkli  i 
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nn  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
finally  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
fiunous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Fenians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  Tain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  («.  V.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  (F.  H.  viii.  17) 
and  John  Ttetxes  {Hisi,  ix.  3) ;  and  Dion  Cassius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxTiiu  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Demodoau,  [W.A.O.] 

DEMO'CHARES  (Arifioxdpv),  1.  A  son  of 
Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
■ilas  and  Zeno.   (Diog.  Latrt.  iv.  41,  riu  14.) 

2.  Of  Pacania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes's 
sister.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Demochares  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
biuft.  (xii.  13.)  After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
be  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  enei^y  both  in 
words  and  deeds.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  593;  Plut 
Demetr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  7,  viii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  Vit,  XOrat.  p.  851 ),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.  There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  cited 
below.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  B.  c  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demochares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  b.  c.  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  Stratocles  to 
flee  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Demctr.  24.)  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  b.  c  29H,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
from  B.  c.  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De- 
mochares fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion. In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (b.  c.  296) 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
tie  /m,  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Cassander.  (Polyb.  /.  e.)  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lachares.  In  the  archonship  of 
Dioclea,  b.  c.  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  B.  c. 
282  he  was  sent  as  nmlKissador  to  Lysimachus, 
firom  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
taleota.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  b.  c.  280,  in  the  archonship 
of  Oorgiaa,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  bis  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  Vit, 
X  OraL  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
eariy  as  b.  c.  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  (Plutl't^.j:  Ora/.  p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  38  ;  A  then.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep,  Evang.  xv.  2.  Comp.  Sophoclbs.) 
Demochares  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c.],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic  Brut.  83,  de  Orat.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi.  p.  252,  &c  Comp.  Plut.  DetnogtL  30  ; 
Lucian,  Afacrob.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.  (Droysen,  Gexh.  der  Nachfoiger  Alerand, 
p.  497,  Ac,  and  more  especially  his  essay  in 
the  Zeittehrifl  fur  die  AllerthumstnsttHsc/ta/l  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  21  ;  Westermann,  CUkM,  der 
Grieck.  Beredts.  §  53,  notes  12  and  13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobifs  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhn- 
ken  (ad  Nutil,  Lup.  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Detnetr.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCLKITUS.     [Clboxenus.] 
DEMOCLES    (AfifjLOKKiis).     1.  Of  Phigaleia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Cireek   historians.     (Dionys. 

de  Thucyd„jud,  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  op.  HarpocraL  $.  v.  f  r6  Up6¥  iri;p.) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
saechmns.  (Plut.  Vit, XOrat  p. 842,  D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Diunysius  of  Halicamassus, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  {Deinarch.  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  bis 
name,  Democleides,  and  that  Ruhnken  (Hitt.  erU, 
orat.  Graec.  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  same  person  with  Democleides  who  was  archon 
inB.c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demeir.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  {AtfiOKduv),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  fiither 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  aichitect 
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of  iht-  On*Atie  at  Sivmciiw,  iilxnil  B.  c,  420.    (Fu- 
■talh.  wi  limn,  aim,  li«.)  [K  S.) 

DEMtycUATES,  [Damotratbr.] 
DEMO'CHATES  {£i,r^^HfdTn%y  I ,  Of  ApbJd* 
nn,  nn  Attitt  omtor  of  the  time  of  Demoathenea^ 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-Mocednnian  party.  He 
wa&  a  »r>n  of  Sopbiluo,  and  waji  sent  with  oUtei- 
lunhauadon  to  PHiiip  to  nceivi;  hi*  oath  to  th« 
tnaty  with  A  then*.  Ho  wm  nlw  on«  of  thv  am- 
blUHadon  who  accompiinied  D«m'Ofttbenci  to  th& 
Thebazift,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  ii|;iilnit 
Philip,  As  an  orator  he  eecuit  to  have  bet?ii  a 
man  of  Becomi  rate.  (Demosih.  de  Coron,  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fmi^nii'itt  of  one  of  hit  oratlonK  U  pre- 
■en-frd  in  AriatoUe.     {RheL  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  PythoenrBaa  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
abiolutdy  nothing  b  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
nl  maiciins  called  the  golden  »entencet  {y^uf^ 
j(pwr«u)  hAfl  come  down  to  u»  under  hii  name,  and 
Are  distinguished  for  thoir  toundneu  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialt^ct, 
from  which  some  writer*  have  inferrwl,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  vpry  enrly  period,  whtTeafi  other* 
think  it  more  probable  that  tiiey  Jire  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caeau*.  But  nothing  cau  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  thcM  sentenceg  are 
quoted  by  Stoboeua,  and  are  found  in  wma  MSS. 
under  th«  natn«  of  Democritui,  which  however 
■eemt  to  be  a  mere  miitake,  ariiiiig  from  the  r^ 
■cinblanc«  of  the  two  namei.  They  ore  collected 
and  printed  in  the  Aovcrul  editions  of  the  sentence* 
of  Demophilua.     [DicMuPiiiLUg.] 

3,  An  Epicnren^ii  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Piutwch  ((%  Epuni\  p.  1100)  was  chiirged  by 
EpicitnjA  with  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
VAy  potaibly  be  the  mme  as  the  Dcmocmtei  who 
■ceording  to  the  same  Plutarch  (Po/it.  /Vtwor/f/.' 
p.  803)  Uved  at  Athena  about  b,  a  340. 

4*  Of  Teucdoft,  a  diHtingui&bcd  n^Teitler,  of 
wham  there  wai  a  itatue  at  Olympuu  (Paua.  n. 
17.  f  1.)  He  in  probably  the  fame  at  the  one  of 
wb<Mn  an  anecdote  i«  related  by  Aelian.  (  F.  //. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.} 

DEMO'CRINES  iiLnfu>ttpi^s),  m  Oroek  gnuii- 
xnarian,  who  if  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
OH  Hom(^  (IL  a  744.  Comp.  ViUoi»oti,  Prolt^. 
p.  MX,)  [L.S.]' 

DEMOCRTTUS.     [DAMocRrxuA.] 

DEMO'CKlTUS(AW*f^Tos),  waj  a  native  of 
Abdem  in  Thrao.*,  an  lonuin  colony  of  Tcoi. 
( Arlntot  de  CotL  iii.  4,  MfUnr,  ii.  7,  with  Ideler'i 
note.)  SoniecaUed  him  a  Miletinn,  and  the  name 
of  his  Cither  tori  j»  stated  differently.  (Diog»  LnerL 
ix.  34,  &c*)  Mis  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  in  01.  80.  1,  or  b.  c.  46*0,  wliile  Tbraiyllut 
bod  referred  it  1o  OL  77.  3.  ( Diog.  I>aert»  L  u. 
§  41,  wiUi  Menage *s  note  ;  Gellius,  xvii,  2t  ; 
Clinton,  l\  IL  ad  ann.  46 (K)  DeinocTitut  had 
cdled  himM.'ir  forty  years  younger  than  Auazagoniik. 
His  Gither^  Hegei<t»tratuft, — or  ai  othen  called  Kim 
Diuua«ippus  or  Athenocritu», — wat  posaetfted  of  ao 
large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerie*  on  his  march  through  Abdeni.  De- 
mocnlus  spent  the  iTihehtance,  which  his  father 
left  hlio*  on  travels  into  distant  conr^trics  which  he 
undertook  to  iatii»fy  his  ojLtniordiuur)'  thirst  for 
kitowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  grtM  pjirt  of 
Asoa,  and,  ai  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  AethJopla,  (Cic  tie  Fui,  r,  19 ;  Slnbo,  xvi 
p  703;  A.  H.  C.  QtSkn^  QmttHomt!  DemoenL 
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p,  lA,  ^,i',)  \V>  know  Ifaat  be  wfnte  «ii 
and  Mi«nMi!!  ;  h««  nni«t  abo  batr  viiitrd  H^f^f^md 
Diodonii  Sieuhis  (i.  98)  erm  vtetini,  tltat  hii  hv^ 
there  for  a  period  of  ^"w^  jesrs.  tl»  tusuvlf  4r 
clared  (Clem.  Alex.  Stmm,  i.  p.  304),  ibal  vam^ 
his  contemporaries  none  had  made  gr«al«ir  Jevasj^ 
seen  mure  countriea,  and  imide  lb*  Tr^m^***ri—  if 
more  mo»  distii^pualied  m  mtvtf  kiad  ti  wamm 
than  himidt  AmoQg  the  baft  b«  mtnskm^  ^|v- 
ticulnr  ibe  Kgyptian  mdiKcmAtiexam  (/ 
rai  ;  comp.  Stuix,  4f  I  W.  p.^9). 

knowledge  be  praise*.  .or^Tcr, 

himself  infenpr  U  ih^-iiu  I  ^  "irfhfirttti, 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  hmq  ■soj 
(Aeliau,  P.  //.  iv.  20;  Diog.  LnFrt.  u. 
W1U  hia  deeire  to  aisquiTe  an  cxieiuiviK  kavwWtfi 
of  nature  that  led  biin  into  distant  eomiliiia  il  i 
time  when  travelling  waa  the  |inadpal  i 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  Mitntihc 
and  after  returning  to  bift  native  land  h» 
himself  only  with  pbilaaopbioal  ia< 
eapcdally  such  m  related  to  nUu 
Greece  ittelC  too,  be  endeavoufed  hf 
travelling  and  residing  in  thr  prtDdjial  «| 
quire  a  knowledge  of  I  Mtd  tillfca-^ 

tioo.     He  mentioned  ;<.i«rt| 

bti  writings,  and  his  wiaiiu  euA{4^ti  buni 
chaae  the  works  they  had  written.  Ha 
oecded  in  ejccelUng,  in  tbe  axteot  of  bia  kott* 
all  the  earlier  (Ireek  phdoiopbani,  aaaoaf  w%mA 
Leucippus,  the  faunder  of  tk«  atomiaik  l&iM}*  i* 
said  to  have  exercised  th< jwfiiaal  tnHiinifa  ^m 
bis  philoiophi43il  ttudiea.  Toa  apjnloa  lllii  la«H 
a  diacipte  of  AnatMoiaa  fit  of  tb# 
(Diog  Laert*  ix.  Z$U  PiiAttpft  MM 
the  Cftct,  that  he  meatiopad  thaai  ia  Ua 
The  account  of  his  hostility  tovaida  i\  liiMBii 
ia  contnulicted  by  several  passigrai  In  wkA  ht 
speaks  of  him  in  lenu*  of  hig^  ptaiMw  (^Hp- 
La«rt.  ii.  14  ;  Sext.  Empb.  ih^  AhtL  ««. 
140.)  It  ift  further  taid,  thmi  ha  VM  m  tiva 
of  Criendiihip  with  Hippoczatea»  aad  mmm  wvtm 
even  spcAk  of  a  cofTespoxideiii«a  battfvcs  DIib» 
crituA  and  Hippocxatet  i  but  lliia  tMtmm 
docs  not  seem  to  be  deaerving  of  cfadtt  LDit§» 
Lat  rt.  ix.  §  42 ;  Urandis,  limMmdk  4m  C^mk  a. 
Horn,  Phiim,  p.  300.)  As  ba  waa  • 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  be 
Soczatea,  perbapa  even  witb  PtatOi  wbs 
doea  not  mention  DemoGiitiia  any  aiitii  (Hsi^ 
niann,  SytUtm  der  IHakm.  PkUm,  I  p.  2114)  At^ 
lotle  deicrtbet  hijn  and  bii  views  aa  balia|pii  ^ 
Ihe  auto-Socntifi  padad  (Artat.  M/^ii/JL  vSk  ^  i 
Pfyt,  iL  2,  di  Pan^.  Awim.  i.  1);  bttlaa^A 
■cholorv  iucb  aa  tlie  Irnn^ti]  huitJiiiuizi 
Printterer  (/*»■- 

Bnindis,  /.  e*  p  t 

symptoma  tn  PiiU<»  wUdi  hiicw  a 
Democritui,  and  tlie  aune  tclialar 

iHfver  in  Plato'a  Ungtv"      ^  -'v^p'aii  bniMiiA  d 

Lkmocri  tus^     (  Permtj 

anecdote*  about  Daiti 

Mpeda%  in  Dkigene^ 

A  roan  of  a  nwat  atcrl^ 

His  diligence  wni  increoibu* 

for  his  ttudici,  and  bii  dmlcfaiiadiwaw 

and  fttaiplicity  aro  atlaatfd  bj  manj 

are  rvUtcd  of  him.      Notwjr 

proporty,    he   seems   t4»   ba^v 

though  highly  ecireiued  by  bia  Mb* 

to  much  on  ucrounl  d(  hti 
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Diciffencs  m\%^  **  he  hnd  forelold  Hhcm  ' 

:  things  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true/* 

THU  liKtl  pTuhnbly  refeamoe  to  Itis  knowledge  of 

na^iaml  phaenomena.    Hi*  feUow-ciltiteni  honnured 

him  with  preientR  in  money  wid  bronM  itniuei. 

Even  the  scofTer  Tirnon,  who  in  liii  ■illii  vpared  no 

one,  i|>ealu  of  Uemocrituft  only  in  termi  of  prattw. 

H«  died  at  an  advanced  age  (fome  lay  thnt  lie  wai 

100  yean  old),  lUid  even  the  mntinRr  m  which  he 

died  b  chimieteri»iio  of  h»   medical    knowledge, 

irldch,  eofDibined  »»  it  was  with  hit  knawli'dge  oT 

naturr,  earned  a  repnrlv  which   wna   l)eliered  by 

•oQie  p'snoTia,  that  he  wai  a  morccrer  and  a  magtciAn. 

(Plin.  //.  .V.  xxir,   17,   xx%.  1.)     Hi*  death  h 

bbfied  in  Ol.  105«  4,  or  b.  a  3«57«  in  which  yt'&r 

HippocRiieft  ii\m  i*  enitt  to  have  died.     (Clinton, 

~^,  if.  ad  ann.  Jt.'i?.)     We  cannot  leave  unuoliced 

tradition  that  Uenificrittis  dopnvcd  himself  of 

i  (light,  in  omller  to  be  le&a  dUttirbed  in  hii  pnr- 

(Cic.  d^  f\it.  V.  29  I  Gelling,  x.  17  j  Diog. 

StU  \%.  M  J  Cic.  TWc.  V.  ;t9  ;  Menage,  ad  Dtoff. 

attL  iic.  43*)     But  thi»  tradition  i»  one  of  the 

invflMttoni   of  a   later  age,    which    woi   fond   of 

piquant  anecdote*.     It  is  more  probable  that  ho 

way  haw  \tml  hit  «ght  by  loo  »cvere  application 

lo  atiidy.    (BnmdiA,  L  c.  p.  238,)     Tluii   Iom, 

However,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  di«position 

^M  hi*  n>ind  and  hia  viow6  of  human  lile,  which 

^VVkinpted  him  everywhere  to  look  nt  the  cheerful 

mA  omiucid  Kide  of  things,  whi<'h  btt-r  writerit  took 

that  ho  always  laughed  at  the  follioi  of 

(Senec  */«  Ira,  u.  10;  Aeiian,  K.  IL  It. 

i  «jrtent  of  hit  knowledge,  which  e^nbrafed 

*  natural  tciencea,  mat  hematic*,  fnechatiic«i 

Kd,  in  the  RMcin.  Mw.  iii.  p.  1 34,  &:c.),  gnun- 

IT,  ntuuc,  and  philotnphy,  but  various  other  u*e- 

fal  artft,  we  may  form  6ome  notion  fram  the  List  of 

KU  nutneroUA  work*  which  is  given  by  Dingimet 

Hiaertiua  (iit.  4^—49),  tind  which,  aa  Diogenes 

expreaily  fttatet,  eoutains  only  hii  genuine  worki. 

The  gmmmanan  Thraf>yllui,  a  tontempomrr  o(  the 

«tnperor  Tiberins,  arranged  them,  like  the  worki  of 

Plato,  into  tetmlogie%.      The   importance  which 

was  attached  to  the  researthei  of  Democntus  is 

rident  from  the  thrt,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 

ive  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problem* 

~~       critus.     (Diog.  liOert.  V- 2(S.)     His  works 

npo«rd  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 

L  tome  admixture  of  the  local  peculiaritlei  of 

Abdara.     (Philopon.  in  Arittut.  d»  pmer^  tt  eor^ 

rmpi.  (oL  7,  a.;  Sinislic.  nd  Aruiot,  de  Cbe/o,  foU 

li{0«  IL  i  ^id«  i.  r,  pwryAi.)     They  are  neverthe- 

ivmk  miieb  ptiuaed  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 

Ileal  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 

are  in  this  fvspect  compared  even  with  the 

orki  of  PUto,  (Groen  van  Prin»lerer,  L  c,  :  Cic 

I  Z>w.  ii.  64,  tie  OnU.  L  1 1,  OntL  20  ;  IHonys. 

I  Compoti,  Kmf6.  24 ;  PluL  Syn^oe.  ▼.  7,  p.  683.} 

ynhtk  ia  laid  la  have  imitated  his  style  (Euieb. 

/VoijK  £«My.  xir.  6),  and  even  Timon  pnuiet  it, 

■lidttUa  it  W9fii^p9i^  ml  dftJ^roo^  A^x^k  (Dio^. 

LalM.  ix.   40>)      Unfortunately,  not  one  of  hn 

^hmM  come  down  to  ut,  and  tlie  treatise  which 

ojider  bis  name  i&  considered  tparious. 

hua  wrote  glossea  upon  his  works  and  made 

'  ihem  (Suid. «.  v.);  but  they  mnil  have 

hmn  tout  at  an  early  time,  since  evaa  Simpliciiit 

d^  aol  appear  to  have  n!*d  them  (Papesieoinlt,  is 

KlIbaiaebrwB  dtmlrina,  |l  22),  and  siiiee  eomparo- 

^btlf  hw  h^tpntmtM  hAva  ooiua  down  to  iia,  and 
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tbew  ftttgraenlT  refer  more  to  ethic*  than  lo  phyii- 
ral  maltem.  There  i^  n  very  ^•otxl  eoUeetion  of 
these  fragmenla  hy  h\  O,  A.  Mullaclj,  *'  iJemocriii 
Abderitae  oj^rum  fmginenlii,"  IkTliii,  1843,  8vo* 
Betides  this  work,  which  contains  alto  elabonite 
distertations  on  the  life  and  writiugt  of  Demecrituit, 
the  studeiit  may  consult — 1.  Bnrchardt,  Commfmf, 
crU.  dtt  Democriti  de  $en$ihug  pkiloscpfiia^  in  two  prrv 
gmms,  Minden,  1 830  and  1 839,  4  to.  2.  Bttrchnrdt, 
Fr(ujmm.h^  tier  Aiortd  de»  tkfmnirn/^  Minden,  1834, 
4  to.  3.  Ileims^th,  DemacrUi  de  anima  dttdrina^ 
lionn,  !83o,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanns,  Poem  /•Ai/cw* 
p.  I5f>,  &c.  5.  Orelli,  Opune.  Grafc.  Sent,  i.  p. 
91,  &c  Concerning  the  ipuriout  work*  and  letters 
of  Detnocrituj,  sec  Fabric.  lidji.  Or.  \,  p,  683,  &c^ 
ii.  pp,  G41,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  6a:. 

The  philosophy  of  Democntus  ha*,  in  modem 
tinje*  been  tlie  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel {  Vmiemntf,  ub.  GtscX  d.  thiht.  i.  p.  379,  iStc) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
injpi>ruince  lo  it.  The  most  minute  invei>tigationt 
concerning  it  nrc  tho«e  of  Hitter  {Graek.  d.  Pikifufu 
L  p.  559),  Brnndis  [iihei*i.  Mnt.  iii.  p.  133, /tc, 
and  Gfvk,  drr  Gn*rk.  «.  HHm.  Pkilos.  i.  p.  2iUt 
&cA  Peterst-n  (//iWor*  PhUoff.  Studim.  i.  p.  21^  \ 
Atc.)»  Papencordt(J^owit>orNin  Jocfrufo),  and  Miij* 
hirh  (/,  c.  p|>.  373 — 4J!»). 

It  wnM  Lk'ntocritns  who,  in  hia  numerous  writ- 
ings carried  out  LeucippTis''a  theon'  of  atomt,  nnd 
BSjieciaUy  in  his  obftervations  on  nature.     Thi*** 
atoinist*  undertook  the  tiwk  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  reLntions  of  matter  were  it*  original  < 
eharscteristica,  and  that   its  qimHtAtive   rehitiotii 
were  sotnothing  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of  i 
thus  doing  away  with    the   distinction    betwiy^n 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Bmndiis,  /,  c,  p.  291.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  diffieuhies  connected  yvixh 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  de6nite 
(|UjUities,  witliout  admitting  the  coming  into  eiiit- 
enee  and  annihilation   at   realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  a*  the  Kleatic  philotsopher*   did,   the 
reali^  of  variety  and  its  changes^  the  atomi^t* 
derived  all  definitem^u  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  particles  ih»  | 
infinite  number  of  which  were   homogi^neou^  in  ' 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.     Thi*  made  it 
necctaar*'  for  them   to  establish  the  riiibty  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.    (Brand it,  L  e. 
p.  303,  &c.)    Motion,  they  said,  is  the  eU^mnl  and 
neceisury  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.     All  phaenDmi*n» 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  oiid 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  eombination*,     1| 
it  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  atipfKNiitioA  4 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  tliA| 
infinite    is   inconceivable.     (AriitoL   d*    Ut 
Anim.  ii.  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bckker^    Bii]idi%J 
Lc,  p.  309,  &c.)     The  atmni  are  tmpenetralle^  i 
and  therefore  offer  resistance  to  one  another.    Thii  1 
creates  a  iwinging,  worid-produdug,  ai^d  whiHinf  I 
motion,  (This  lemixidi  nt  of  the  juke  in  the  riotida  J 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  Aiyox  ! )     Now 
•imUais  attract  one  another,  thervi  ariti^  in  thaH  \ 
motion  real  things  and  be-ngs,  that  is,  eoutbiuatioiii 
of  distinct  atoms,  wbicfa  ttill  roiitiuue  li»  be  tpptt«  j 
fated  from  one  another  by  tlie  varuimit     The  bii 
of  all  existence  ia  m«bhi^,  that  u,  the  i 
ilion  and  aeotsaary  tn/m 
This  they  catM  tJ^amm,  m  t 
sition  10  dM  wit  of  Aniogoiai.     Hut  it  does  tlvt  ] 
higlMit  booMir  lo  lJi«  mfaid  of  Democritut,  that  I 
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nmdc    the   ilucoiyry  o/'o (««»»*  the   In-jfhffit   o1>jt*ct 
of  icit'Dtific  invest! gationa.     He  once  said,  that  he 
preferred  the  discorery  of  a  true  cauMt  to  the  ptWK 
BCftUiian  of  the  kingdom  of  Fereiiu    (Dionya.  Alex* 
ap,  Rxixb.  Praep*  Evantf.  xiv,  *27.)   Wc  muit  not, 
therefore,  tnkc  thtt  word  chajice  (ti/xtS)  in  ila  vul- 
gar acceptation.   (BniJidiii,  I.  c,  p.  319.)     Ariitotle 
undemtnod    Demoeritu*   right! v    in    this    re#j>ecl 
{l*h^.  AuKuif,  il  4,  p.  1%\  11;  Simplic  fol.  74)* 
iifl  he  generally  valned  hira  highly,  nnd  often  «iys 
of  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  nil  subjects  si'juxh- 
ed  after  the  first  ciuise*  of  pbienoniena,  and  eiidcjv 
voured  to  find  detitntiona.  {Be  GeutraLel  Corrupts 
L  2,  8,  Meiajifu  jU.  4,   Phyft,  iL  2,  pu  194,  20,  dt 
Part.  A»im.  i,  p.  t)42,  26.)      The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censnre*  him,  is  a  disregftrd  for  teleologi- 
cal  pelationa,  and  the  want  of  a  corapreheniive  sys- 
tem of  induction.  {D^'Itefpir,  4,  de  Gentrrat,  Amm. 
r.  fl,)     Deraocrituft  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignomncc  (iTjpo^ia' 
iTi¥  IMiis  dyolrjs)^  luid  an  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  thiiik«  (iJionys.  «/>.  Eujf^  Proep. 
Et^mg.  liv,  27;  Sloh.  Edog^'Eth.  p.  344.) 

Benides  the  Infinite  number  of  atomu  existing  in 
infinit'e  space,  DtHnocritna  a!w»  mippofted  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds  «""'«  of  which 
rosendjled  one  another,  while  otlierH  differed  from 
one  another^  and  each  of  these  worldf  waa  kept 
together  an  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  ihell  or  skin. 
lie  denved  the  four  elements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  nuignitude.     In  deriving  in- 
dividual tbiuga  fipom  atoma,  be  miunly  considered 
the  qualities  of  wtmn  and  cold»    The  warm  or  fire- 
like  he  took  to  l>e  a  ccjmhiuation  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  ai  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.      1 1  is  mode  of  proceeding,   however, 
waa,  first  carefully  lo  observe  and   deH'Hbe  the 
phnenomona  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  hia 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  e^seutiidly  ad* 
vaneed  the  knowledge  nf  nature*  (Papencordt,  i  t. 
p,  45,  ^c;  Brnndis  L  c  p,  327.)     He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousneta,  and  thought, 
from   the  finest  firc^atoms  (Aristot  d«  Anim.  j*  2, 
ed'  Trendelenburg);  and  in  counoxion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  phyttdogical  invei- 
tigfitions.     It  was  for  this  reaaou  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  arquirw  peroep- 
iions  and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.     The  neniaoua  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  alfections  of  the 
org^  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  diflerenee 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  diBervnces,  e.  y.,  of  tn*le,  colour*  and 
tcrapeniture,  are  only  conventionaJ  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Afath.  vu.  135),  the  real  cause  of  iho«>e  differ- 
ences being  in  thti  atoms. 

It  was  very  nntnnil,  therefore,  that  Democritua 
described  even  the  knowk^dge  obtained  by  aenauoita 
perception  as  obscure  {ffHoriiiif  KplffMp)^     A  dear 
and  pare  knowledge  is  only  chat  which  hat  refer- 
once  to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
thingH,  that   is,   to    tiie  atoms  and  tpice.     Rut 
kf  '  rived  from  reuion  uTit,  in  hisof 

ti*  different  from  that  acquired  li 

iiiK    .......  u>r  conception  and  reflection  w« .,    ... 

liitn  only  etiects  of  impressions  made  upon  the  [ 
•etKcn  I  T\lu^  Aristotle,  therefore,  expressly  states,  I 
th  •  14  did  not  consider  mind  ai  tome^  j 

ilj  ,  or  AI  a  power  distinct  from  the  loul  ; 
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or  leninaui  perception,  but  thai  be 
knowledge  derived  from  roMon  to  Vt 
perceptions.  {Dtt  Amim,  1.  2.  p,  4<M«4>7.) 
and  higher  knowledge  which  he  OMMai  ti  1 
ob«enn*  knowledge  obtained  thnMi|^  da  aidii 
of  the  semes,  must  ibctvliare  bare  bvei  id  lia  i 
kind  of  tenmtlon,  tbat  1%  n.  difeci 
the  atoms  and  of  fpaoe.  For  Uua  foM  bt  i 
Slimed  the  three  criteria  {Kprr^i^m)  i 
mena  as  criteria  for  discoTerin^  tbftl  wbidi  b  I 
den  :  L  Thought  as  a  criterioo  «f  1 
and  e.  Asaertions  as  criteria  of  4«dtm*  (iS 
Emp*  adp,  Matk.  vii.  1 40  ;  Brmndia,  I.  e.  p.  ! 
Now  as  DemocritUB  acknowlcdgvd  the  i 
of  perceptions  and  as  he  waa  imable  to  «itobiMb| 
higher  and  purely  spiritaaJ  aoofoe  of  [ 
di'itinct  from  porceptiona,  we  «fteo  find  bin  i 
plaining  that  all  human  ki)0wl«4fi*  ^ 
that  in  general  either  nothing^  ia  i 
or  at  leajfit  not  clear  to  us  (0-9A«i'«  AfMMCJ 
r.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  nboal  in  tbe  < 
(mmmtUndthc'  r-  '  ^m/,  ir,  10,  tI)^Hii 
all  otir  riews  ]i  >  vnv  fubiKiin^  wmA  t 

to  na  only  likr  .g  epidemic,  «a  it  i 

with  the  air  which  we  breathe.     (Seirt.  fiafk  i 
Math,  vii.  136,  137,  viiL  327,  ifyp^^yjh  4  ^*J 
Diog.  Lat-rt.  ix.  72,  hw^  t  9Mr  Q^,  &f 
>dp  i}  dK-^fta^  whicJi  Ckcta  UatnabitPa  im  j 
tvriiatem  ewe.) 

In  his  ethical  podoaophj  ', 
the  ocquisitiou  of  peace  of  miiid  (sJJ^pfa)  ga  I 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actions.    (£ 
Laert,  ii,  45  ;    Cic,  dt  Im.  t.  29.)     1^ 
this  tnm<|uil]ity  of  the  niind^  umI  fraedifli 
feiir  (^o^of  and  BtiffiBtufiotfia)  md  piiAn,  ii  I 

last    and    fidrext     fruit     nf     philrMknTili] 

Many  of  hit  •; 

idea  and  its  e^  < 

la  ting  to  thif  quejiUt^u  ure  full  &t  tiiK  i 

practical  wisdom.     Abstinence   from  tOOSBiyM^J 

cupntions   a   steady  coasidemtioii  wi 

powers,  which  prevents  oor  i 

we  cannot  accomplish,  modetmtioo  j 

misfortune,  were  to  him  the  priuap 

quiring  the  tC9vtiia,    The  nob!e«e  : 

cbI  tendency,  laatly^  is  mai 

virtue  and  on  good.     Tn:! 

the  gvHls  he  says  are  onljr 

which  is  wrong  {oaoa  4x^y  fd  dianSr). 

purest  joy  and  the  truest  hmppliytm  am  m^ 

fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  tflCflai  il  At 

endeavour  to  undf  r*t8nd  the  naUtn  4^  ibi^pk  dT 

the  peace  of  nili  *  '         t^-o   ' 

of  A  clear  conK  ^  P^  ^T^) 

The  titles  ol    ...  .,  ...»^  ||to  ^mm 

cribed  t«  Democritas  may  fa*  3 
Laertiua.     We  find  among  ibsm  :    I,  We 
ethics  and  pmctknl  p<bilooopby.      2.  Om 
Kcience.      3.   On    mjubematicv 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rii  jtha  aid  ] 
be«nty  (Bode^  G^aeiu  dtr  il^Um.  D^mm^  4. 1 
24^  Ae.),  and  on  Homer,    &.  Wotba  wim\ 
and  grammnlicjU  nature  ;  for  PsiiMUfitiis  ia  mm^\ 
the  i-nHiest  Gre«k  phj1*rwipheT<  ibat  made  \ 
( L  of  his  in,  r 
dcr  Ati^!, 

*'K    On   I  liiatoty, 

occupied  ih 

and  Vitruvius  {S'ra^,  iSL  iriLj 
£«0;  a«chbei  to  bia 
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l3ie  art  of  anching.     He  it  alto  laid  to^htire  po*- 
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A  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  work* 
on  tactict  {TatcrtKQy  «cal  'OTrhofMxtMSv)  are  ascribed 
to  him.  AppAFcntly  from  a  coiifuiian  nf  hh  name 
with  th  /  '  '  ■  litui.  (Fabric*  Bitti,  Graec.  iv, 
pu  a43 ;  ,  pp.  93—159.)        [A,  S.] 

DEJkl'  '._.:.  I  '._'  <  {^rjftdKptros),  I,  Of  Epheftus, 
wrote  workt  on  the  Ephedan  temple  and  the  town 
of  ^mdlhroce.  (Diog.  LatirL  ix.  49,)  A  frag- 
ment of  hi<  ii  preserved  in  Athenaeut.  (ziL  p. 
523.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philogopher,  wlio  wrote  coranwij- 
tarif^  on  Plato 'i  Piitu'don  mid  Akilnadef  I,  (Poi^ 
fktjr.  VU.  PtoL  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  Afuitd.  Metapk, 
jdi,  p.  58 ;  Ruhnken,  DimrU  PkUoL  de  Fito  ti 
SiripL  LoHt/ini^  %  A*) 

I8«i  Of  Sicyon*  i*  recommended  by  Cicero  lo  the 
MOeooMit  A.  AIIienu«  {ad  Fam,  jciii.  73^  ^  ^ 
B>gl»!y  educated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  (atw*o8<i^af),  of  Milt-tus  or 
Hidicamjiaitift,  h  calk'd  Sfieuci  et  Aniiochi  dujp  by 
Pliny.  (//.  jV*  vi,  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Atia,  from  which  Pliny 
detived  great  aasittance.  He  ii  mentioned  also  by 
SmdIhuiiii  Byiantiua  (i.  r,  ^AvTitTtra)^  nnd  i*  pro- 
miy  tlie  aame  at  the  I^emodainnt  who  according 
la  Athenaeui  (iv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
«aniat«iit.     (wtpl'AKLHapuamrou.)  [L.  S.] 

^DEMCDOCUSCAtj^aoiftfr),  1,  The  famous 
^■d  of  the  Odj'Mciy,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
^Tthe  heroic  agea  de!tgliti*d  the  guestt  of  king  AU 
cJDoiii  doring  their  Tcpn$it  by  Hinging  about  the  f«at£ 
of  the  Greeki  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphtodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horte.  (Od,  viiL  62, 
ftcu,  xiti.  27,)  He  it  alu*  mentioned  a»  the  bard 
who  advi»ed  Agaracninon  to  guard  Clytflemnestm, 
nnd  to  eirpoie  Aegiathus  in  a  desert  islEmd.  (Od. 
iii.  267  ;  Eoitath.ni///oiff.  p.  14C«,)  Plmtathiu* 
detcribet  him  a*  a  Laconian,  and  van  pupil  of  Au< 
tosiedct  and  Perimedet  of  Argos.  Me  addt  that 
he  won  the  priw*  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  M^'cenae.  One  story 
nudce*  OdyKseus  recite  Demodocut*s  song  alKmt  the 
dpttniction  of  Troy  during  a  contt^st  in  Tyrrbenja, 
(Ptolem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyetae,  Demodocns  was  represont^.'d  playing  to 
tht  danoe  of  the  Phaeadani.  (Pnua.  iiL  I@.  §  7.) 
Later  wtitera»  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
ttrel  at  an  hiitorical  perton,  describe  him  m  a  na- 
tive of  Coreym,  at)  d  as  an  aged  and  bUnd  singer 
(Ov.  /S.  272),  who  compoMind  a  poem  on  the  de- 
^lOnction  of  Troy  ("IXfoi/  ir^p^tftt),  and  on  the 
gpiUTiagu  of  TIephaettus  and  Aphrodite.  (Plut.  dn 
mm».  3  ;  Eudoc  p.  407  j  Phot,  Bibl.  p.  152.  ed. 
'Bekker.)  Plutarch  (rfe  Flum,  18)  refers  even  to 
Uie  l^rst  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Henclet.  ('HpaicAffa,)  Dut  all  stich  statements 
Kte  Csbuloot ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  nndcr 
bia  mtBe,  they  were  certainly  forgeries. 

»%  A  companion  nnd  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
led  by  HaJesnt.  (Virg.  ^#n.  x.  4l3.)  [L.  S.] 
BEMCyDOCUS  (Afi^doiWf).  1.  Among  the 
dkloguet  bnring  the  name  of  Pinto  there  is  one 
entitled  Demodocust  from  the  person  addressed 
tbcirein  ;  but  whether  this  Dcmodocus  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  father  of  Theages^  who  ii  intro- 
dnerd  at  one  of  the  interlocnton  in  the  dialogue 
Tkeagea,  is  uncertainu  But  the  dialogue  Detoodo- 
eu  ia  now  ar*        '^     »  "  ^ mds  to  be  a 

I  of  tan.     (C.  F, 

,^;.;  p.  4 14,  Ac) 


S.  One  of  the  Athenbn  generals^  who  com^ 
monded  a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  B*c.  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan* 
rui.  (Thuc.  iv.  7A.)  Another  person  of  this  nania 
is  mentiDned  hv  Polvbius.  (v,  95.)  [L,  S.J 

DKNf O'DOCUS  {Ar}ti6SoKoj)  of  Leros  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigram*  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cappa* 
dDcianJs  and  Cilicinns.  (Bninck,  Amd,  ii.  6<i; 
Jaeobs,  it  5(>,  xiii.  698,)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Ariitotlo.  (EfJiic,  N{com.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMQTJOCLTS  (AijjuiSiwcor),  a  phy«ciiwi  of 
Crotona.    [DBuJfXKDBs,] 

IJEMD'LEON  (ATj^oArfiwr).  There  an?  four 
mythicA)  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Afet, 
xii.  355f  &C.JI,  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chaleiapa 
{Hygin.  Fub.  14),  a  son  of  An  tenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles  (Horn.  IL  xx.  39 -I )»  and 
n  Mon  of  Hippaaus  who  was  sLoin  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smym,  x.  119,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  hod  been  thiin  by 
J*Leneai,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  at  a  prise  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.     (Viiig.  Aen,  v.  258,  &c.)         [L.  S.) 

DEMON  (Aiji^*').  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  ('At&ii),  or  a  history  of  Attica^  against 
which  Philochonis  wrote  hia  At  this  from  wbicb 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
Irtfore  or  at  the  lime  of  Philochonis,  (Plut  Tjiet* 
1 9,  23  ;  Athen.  iiL  p.  96 ;  Suid.  t.v,  rptJoirdrofMt,) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
€n  proverbs  {vtpl  mpoipuwv)^  of  which  tomo 
fragments  are  ttili  extant,  (Steph.  f.  i\  ^uStimrf  ; 
Harpocrat  s.  v,  MvirQff  Ae/oy  ;  Hesjch.  *.  r, 
Oiytuoi  I  Pbotius,  passim ;  Suidas^  $,  tr.  AuShtvalor  | 
SchoL  ad  ArtMicpk  Ptui.  lOOS,  AtL  302,  Ran. 412 ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx,  301,  JL  im.  233  ;  ad 
Fu»d,  Nem,  vii.  155,  ad  E*trip.  Rkt4.  248  ;  Zenob. 
/VoPer6.  v.  52 ;  Apoitol.  viL  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  2H, 
iJL  27  ;  Arsenius,  Viol,  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  « 
work  on  tacriiicet  (ircpl  hvc^v ;  Harpocrat^  1. 1*. 
•wpoKtivua),  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
fire  collected  in  Siebelis  Plianodemm  (A^^moffu^ 
Clitotirmi  ei  Jrtn)  ^ArBlhvw  et  relig.  Frapm.^  ^^P" 
lig,  IB  12.  (See  especially  p.  vii.  &c.,  and  p.  1/, 
&c,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  MUlle^  Fnt{muBitL  6'niec 
p.  37  R,  &e.    Com  p.  p.  Ixxxvii.  &c.) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  wa«  a 
fton  of  DemosthenesV  titter,  and  distinguished  biiii* 
self  at  an  orator ;  he  belonged,  like  hit  grail. 
kiniman,  to  the  an  ti- Macedonian  party.  Wh«llfti< 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demotthenea  waa' 
itill  in  exile  and  tried  to  ronie  the  Greekt  to  a 
vfgoroot  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon propoaed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  U  waa 
joyfully  paiMd  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demoitbe- 
nes  returned  in  triumph.  (Plut.  Dettujtth,  27  ; 
.4  then.  viiL  p^  341,  xiU.  p.  593,  where  a  sod  of 
his,  PbnTiion,  it  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMONASSA  ( AiT^Va<r<ro).    L  The  wifb  of  d 
Irus,   and    mother  of   Eurvdamas  and   Euxytioi]* 
(Hygin.  FuL  14  ;  ApoUon"  Rhod.  L  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaians  and  Eriphyle, 
wot  the  wife  of  Theraander,  by  whom  she  becama 
the  mother  of  TisameniUb  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  G,  ix* 
5.  f  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialut  by  Adiattut,  (Ity 
gin.  Fftf*.  710  [U  .**  ] 

DEMO'NAX  (Aiw-iM)*  the  mott  .1 
ed  of  those  whti  atte]flpt«d  to  revive  '  ! 

doctrine*  in  the  a«H»>nd  ccntiirv  of  ihc  i  i.; u 

in. 


DEMGPHANKS. 

ft<»m.  n<?  prolifflbly  lived  in  the  time  of  Hud  nan, 
though  the  exnct  dfttc  of  hi*  Urih  «iid  deAth  i« 
unknown.  We  nys'v  our  kaowh*Jgt?of  lii*  c1uiract4M' 
to  Liician,  who  had  painted  it  in  the  moBt  glovnng 
colonrt,  representing  him  a«  atmo«it  perfectly  iiri>c 
Hnd  good.  He  ndd»  that  he  ha-^  writtcQ  an  iw- 
count  of  Demoniix,  **  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  iiudy  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  nbliged  to  confine  thein»elTes  to  examples  from 
Anticjuity,  but  nuiy  dfn've  from  hit  life  alio  a  model 
for  their  imitation.**  Of  his  frienda  the  bert  knoHn 
to  lis  wa*  Epittetita,  who  appear*  to  have  exefci«cd 
considerable  inflitence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  CAfprian,  he  removed  to  Athens  ^^nd 
there  joined  the  Cynical  schooU  chiefly  from  re- 
^pr-'Ct  to  the  memory  of  Diogenee,  whom  he  con- 
lidered  the  niost  faithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtue*  of  Socrates.  He  appears,  hotvever,  to 
have  l)cen  free  from  the  austerity  and  moro»ene«s 
frf  the  s«*ct,  though  hp  valued  their  JndifTtrf^nce  to 
extcima]  thtngn ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
trtbuted  anything  more  to  the  cauAC  of  science  than 
thi*  ori^^inal  Cynica,  His  popularity  at  Atheru  waa 
tin  greats  tlint  people  vied  with  each  olher  for  the 
honour  of  oflfcring  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  re»pect  by  largo  donatious  of  apples.  He 
contracted  ftome  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vicc«  and  hv  wa»  accnted  of  neglecting 
raeriflce  And  the  Eleu»inian  myatcrici.  To  these 
chtu]gei  he  returned  for  aniwer,  that  **  he  did  not 
weriBce  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offeringa,*'  and  that  "  if  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated  ;  if  good,  they  should 
Ikj  di^Tilged  to  everybod},** — the  first  of  which  re* 
plie*  i*  aymptotnatic  of  that  rague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  10  generally  to  conceal  itaelf  under  an 
afTectation  of  reTerence  for  the  papular  gods.  He 
never  inanied,  though  £pictetu»  begged  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
l>e  one  of  Epietetus*s  daughters,  whose  own 
bachelor  life  waa  not  rery  consistent  with  his 
tiling  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.  This  and  other  anecdote*  of  Uemonax 
recorded  by  Lucian«  shew  him  to  have  been  in 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probabty  a 
happy  life,  belored  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  conttaAtiug  favoumbly  with 
othen  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
whirh  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  giren. 
[CaKM-SSs.  J  Dcmorax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred  yenr*  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
iiiccnce,  though  he  hnd  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
inditTerence  to  bim  if  his  IkkIv  were  thrown  to  the 
df'gi.  (Lucian,  Dtmutant ;  Brucker,  JfuL  Cril. 
Phil,  per,  ii.  tiiu'R  1.  2.  6.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

DKMONrCE  (AT^/iovfKTi),  a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicjwte,  who  Itecnme  by  Are*  the  mother  of 
Knenus^  Molua,  Pylus,  and  Thestius.  (ApoJlod.  i. 
7.  ^  7.)  Hesiod  {up.  Schol,  ad  H<m,  It.  xiv.  20n) 
cdlU  bfT  Demodoee.  ( L.  S.  1 

DEMON  PCrSfA^/*<<»'jifoT),  an  Athenian  »o- 
mk  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  frnc- 
ment  is  preserved  by  Athemteus  {iJt,  p,  410  d  }, 
who  gives  *A;i;c^ASvtor  aa  the  title  of  the  play  ;  b«it 
perhnp*  it  should  mlher  be  *Ax*^^oi»  (Meinelte^ 
Frmf,  n.v,.  Orarr,  I  p.  492,  W.  p.  f>70A  fP*  ^-J 
DEM  OTl  I A  N  ES  { AruAO^'dtys).  of  Megalupolis, 
a  Platonic  filii[o»opher,  and  i^dit^ipfe  of  Arce»jlAs. 
(Plul.  I'kiftypiitm    I,)     n*?  and  Ecd<nius  weie  the 


DEMOPHON« 
chief  persons  who  deJivcfed  Me^pkipolia  fna  & 
tyranny  of  Aristodemuai  and  •]*»  aaittni  Afsisi 
iu  abolishing  tyiuuiy  at  Sicyoiw  Fof  •  tm»  ik) 
were  entrusted  with  tbe  admini*tfiitia«  d  tk*  ittte 
of  Cyrene,  and  Philopoeme-  ■"  ^"  ^-^^  ^m 
joyed  their  friendship.    (P  >      [U&I 

DEMOPHILLS.     [Da  j 

DEMO'PHI LUS  (  Anfd^^^^f  >.  i.  Tka  SA  ^ 
Ephoma,  was  an  hi*toriaji  in  the  ton*  if  JUutt- 
der  the  Great  He  continued  kit  fiihii^  hMmi 
by  adding  to  it  the  hi^itory^  of  thv  %atf9i  Wtf 
from  the  taking  of  Diflpbi  and  th»  p)^ 
temple  by  Phitomelus  tlie  PbociaB«  ik 
(Diod,  xri.  li ;  Suid.  f.  v,  'Ef^vwot,  vhcie' 
Jihould  be  read  for^E^nrrof  ;  AUum.  »i  |l 
Schol.  Horn,  //-  xiii.  301 ;  Voasitt*,  ds  HuL 
p.  &8,  ed*  VVesLennonn.) 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  tile  n«v 
The  only  mention  of  htm  is  in  the  PiulMSi 
Annaria  at  Plautna,  who  says^  that  h«  ptif  il 
taken  from  the  *0«ry<fj  of  Drniopbilum  tt,  I^IJ^ 

**  Huic  nomen  Graece  e»t  Onagm  KakiilMb 
iX-^iuophiliis  scripsit,  Marcna  vortit  l«i|H[k 
Asinariam  voU  esse,  si  per  vut  LorL 
Ineat  lepoa  luduAqoe  in  hac  CoaotdlL** 
Meineke  observes  thai,  judging  6^am  tkt  ^bfM 
luduaque**  of  the  Jtinariay  we  hMwt  m^  MtAUm^ 
gret  the  loss  of  the  *Oi^a7^f.  (Mcinekc*  #%«||L  Cm. 
Graft,  i.  p.  ifJl.) 

3.  A  Pytliagorean  phiIo«<»pli«r»  «f  v^mi  f«> 
sonal  history  nothing  i*  kiiowTi  |f«  vnit  i 
work  entitled  &loo  !^ft4m>  ^  jimmi 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  « i  .  co  tiM  km* 
of  a  lelectioo,  entitled  71  w^^^ 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  ttbolr  __,^ 
have  been  of  the  higUtt  order  of  lUittlkttm 
extant  portion  of  it  waa  fixvt  Btittljed  hj 
If olsteniuB  in  bis  coUeclion  of  the  ftftcirgi 
on  practical  morula,  Rome,  1638«8t«u  Ijtf^  B^ 
1639.  l'2mo.;  then  by  GoU,  in  hia  Of-nw  MmM 
Cant.  H7(i,  Svo^  AmtL  1688^  ti^  ■■Via 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximos  Tyr^  ^wm^ 
and  witli  Wetslein's  Epicle  tn^^  *  ;^»^ 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  ^  ^^ 
1682,  8vo.,  and  more  con-  -  k*L 
Ltpa.  1754,  8vo^  and  Li»tly  hy'j  .  k^ 
Ofmic.  Grate.  Vei.  Sentrtit  Lips.  1                     .'^^ 

DEMOTHILUS,  artiiu.  L  itf  tiiwa,  s 
painter,  who  Huuriibed  about  B.  r«  A24i^  vaa  tad 
by  some  to  have  Wen  tlte  teacWr  of  Ztis^  V^ 
Airv,  9.  s,  36.  g  2;  Zei'XIs  ) 

2.  An  arcliitect  of  little  oote.^  wfwip  F^mtmfi^ 

also  Da  mo  p  h  f  I  U  fc.  (p.  gk| 

DK'MOPnON  or  DEMOPUOON  tn^iiifi 
or  AfjMo^di*').  I .  The  youngeaii  soa  iC  Cdsaa  mk 
Mctjineinit  who  w^ss  entrosted  to  t^  «M9  ^  U^ 
titetrr*  He  grew  up  under  her  wiiliottl  Aitj  i^Ms 
fotjd,  lieing  fed  by  the  p^dde«t  whk  Wr  «wm  n^ 
and  ambro&uL     Dorint!  «Jke  iJmk  to  |^ 

htm  in  Ere  to  secure  1  njal  yiMrti^  4  lit 

once  she  wns  obsermcd  Iv  .t^.v-i*.  tfl^  mVm  ilbtwlsi 
the  goddess  by  hrr  cri«%  uid  lli«  cKtM  D^i^^ 
irai  consumed  by  the  damca.  (AnoOad.  i  A.  f  1; 
Ov.  /W.  iv.  512.  &C. }  Uy^  /oL  U7  i  Ba 
llitmn,  im  Crr,  234*) 

2.  A  son  of  T'  ^   Phmid»«  «Bd  lio^ 

of   Acamas.      (I  'j  Uvi^  Pwk.  11} 

Acetirduig  to  Vm^,^   ,_,.  ;  .*«•  TWSt^  \m  w« 
tlie  son  of  I'hciCQi  by  Antlom.     H* 
the  Grtttkt  ngainat  Titiy  (Eic«cv« 


I 


( 


DEMOPTOLEMUS, 

not  mention  btm),  and  there  eflVcted  the  libcmiioi] 
of  hu  grmndmother  Aethra,  who  was  with  Helena 
mm  a  i^Te,  (Paut.  z,  25.  §  2.)  According  ia 
Plutaicli  he  wu  beloved  by  LAodice*  wha  became 
him  the  znotber  of  Munjchut  or  Manyt^s 
boiii  Aethra  brought  up  in  ftccrei  at  Ilium.  On 
pbon^  retiim  from  Troy,  PhyJUia,  the  daugh- 

p  of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  fell  in  lore  with 
t  and  he  comcntod  to  marry  her.     But,  before 

i  Qttptialf  were  celebrated^  he  went  to  Attica  to 
'  i  bb  affidri  at  homef  a»d  as  he  tarried  longer 
I  Phyllift  had  expected ,  «he  b«gan  to  think  that 
she  wttc  foi^tteCf  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
wai^  bowefer,  tnetaoiofphoied  into  a  ti«e,  and  De- 
ittanlMDy  wben  be  at  latt  retamed  and  taw  what 
hM  bappmed,  erabmced  the  tree  and  presbed  it  to 
bit  boftom,  whereupon  buds  and  leavei  immediately 
canie  fortlt,  (Ov.  Ar,  Am.  iii.  38,  Heroul.  2  ;  Serv. 
ad  Ftfy*  Ecioff.  V.  10  ;  comp.  Hygin»  Fo6.  i9.) 
AfWrwarda,  when  Dioroede*  on  hit  return  from  Troy 
was  thrown  on  the  copst  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  besan  to  ravage  it,  Demophan 
inarched  out  again st  the  invnden :  he  took  the 
Pttlladiiim  from  tbeo),  but  had  the  mi&fortun^e  ta 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  itruggle.  For  this  murder 
he  waa  summoned  by  the  people  of  A  them  before 
the  oooLTt  Hi  naAAa$% — the  firtt  time  that  a  man 
tried  by  that  court  (Fau«i.  i.  28.  §  9.) 
ding  to  Antoninus  Liheralis  (33)  Demophon 

itied  the  Heracleidne  against  Eurystheua,  who 
^n  in  battle,  and  the  fleracleidae  received  from 
Detnopbon  settlemenlfl  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolit.  Ore«tea  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
tht  protection  of  Dcfoophon.  He  arrived  during 
_tbe  evlehcation  of  the  Anthesteriat  and  was  kindly 
a?ed  ;  but  the  pre«iutiona  which  were  taken 

ftt  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 

>  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 

lied  x^***  (Atben.  k.  p,  Vi7  ;  Plut.  Sympcts,  n.) 
pbon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
lAgether  with  Helena  and  Aetbm,  meditating  how 
be  might  liberate  Aethra.    (Pau*.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

•I.  A  coaipnnion  of  Aeueus,  who  was  killed  by 
Gbmilta.    (Virg.  AeM.  ri.  675.)  [L.  S.J 

DE'MOPHON  (Avpii»^f\  1.  One  of  the 
two  generals  sent  from  Athena  by  a  deoee  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodoms,  to  aid  the  Thebans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(Diod.  xr,  26  ;  Wesseling,  tid  toe,)  This  account 
io  in  some  measure  eonfiriDed  b}'  Deinarchus  (rt. 
Dmm*  p.  95),  who  mentiona  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effeet.  Xenophnn,  how- 
eTvr,  aayi  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  tn  aiding 
the  democmtie  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
•oon  after,  throogh  fear  of  SpartB,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  uie  other,  who  Bed  before  his  trial, 
waa  banished.  (Xem  Iltll.  v.  4*  |§  9,  10,  19  i 
Pliit.  Pdop.  14.) 

2,  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  bis  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  B.  c. 
320.  Alexatider  ia  said  to  have  rejected  the 
wvmtogeonteniptuotLsly,  and  in  the  assault  he  bad 
a  very  narrow  escape  bma  death.  (Diod.  xvii.  93  ; 
CnrL  ix.  I;  comp.  Arr.  Amib.  vi.  9,  &c.  ;  Plot 
Aier.m.)  [E.  E.] 

K-  — -    pTO'LF^IT  -  ruof),  one  of 

I  of  Peii'  lv*K^as  after 
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DEMO'STHENES  (Ai^^otrfl^Kijr),  son  of  Alcisr 
thenes,  Athenian  geneml,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  B,  c.  426,  to  the  eo/Of 
matid  with  Prodes  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  craice  around  Pcloponncsui. 
Their  6rst  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Leucas;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  finrce  of 
Acamoniaiis,  Zacynthiani,  Cephalleniaiis,  and  Cor- 
cyraeansj  it  scf^med  highly  probable  that  this  im* 
portAUt  ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acamaniant  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  had  conceived,  from  the  in  forma- 
tion of  the  MessenmnB,  hopeH  of  a  loftier  kind  \ 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acanmnians,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-opemte,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactui.  The  Corcymeans  had  alio 
left  him,  but  be  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operation  which,  once  edTected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocianv  n  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athlon  a,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  bo  wboDy 
fletached  from  the  Sfj^rtan  nlliance,  and  the  war 
ha  made  strictly  Peloponnesian.  The  saocets  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfiire  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remits,  and  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  bis  purpo«e 
woiild  rouse  the  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  rejilited, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  archery  were 
exhausted,  be  was  obliged  to  retreat^  and  this  re- 
treat the  loss  of  his  guide  renden»d  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  ha?e  \xi^v\  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
awaultsof  numerous  light  armed  enemies.  *•  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  dettruction,**  sayt 
Thucydides,  "and  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  lots  rendored  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  juirticulnr  detach- 
ment.^'    (Thuc  ill  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolianv  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Nuupiiictus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Enrjbchus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Ozoltan  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  E>emosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcementa  obmined 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  the  offended  Aeamanians  ; 
{tnd  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleiiroti,  and  Proichium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  prebminaiy  of  a  more  important  mov«> 
ment.  The  Ambraciots,  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  hirge  foree  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  etiemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argus  ;  they  posted  tbentsefves  not  far  fton 
the  town,  at  Olpoe.  Euryloehus  now  broke  iJp» 
and,  by  a  judicious  mute,  paasing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Aearoanians  had  aa- 
sembled  to  intercept  him,  effected  a  jonction  with 
these  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ahips  and  oiidtr 
his  eondaci  the  final  engagement  took  pUea  tt 
1)1  pne,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  wbleh 
he  planted,  in  fiivour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanians.  An  almost  greater  idvanlaffe  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedaeuis  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  undertmnd  with- 
drawal of  too  PdoponoasianB.     And,  finallv.  '  - 
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inn  hwird  that  the  whole  ri*mnining  forci^  of  Am* 
brociA  WM  mdvitncing  in  support,  He  Aucc<.Neded 
further  in  waylnHng  luid  nhnogt  exterminating  it 
itt  the  battle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenian*  receive 
9  third  part  of  the  ipoili,  and  the  amount  may  be 
rftimated  fnioi  the  fact,  thnt  the  fihiire  of  t)eino6- 
thMteft,  the  only  portion  thnt  rentchrd  Aiht^ui  in 
tafety,  y»nM  no  less  than  .100  panupUet.  (Thoc  lii, 
10 '2,  105—114;  Diod.  xiL.  60.) 

iVmotttheuet  might  now  Kiffly  ventare  home; 
and  in  the  next  year  he  waji  allowed,  at  hit  own 
reqticsl,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eurj'- 
medon  and  Sophocles^  the  commanden  of  a  tquadron 
dt*9tin(Hl  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  u*e  their 
•ervic«fi  for  any  object  he  chote  on  the  Peloponne- 
%mn  coaaL  They,  howt^vcr,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  wa*  only  by  the  chance  of  utre**  of 
wcaihtT,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pvlo*,  hia 
choice  for  his  new  deftj>rn,  that  he  wria  enabled  to 
eflfiHt  hifi  purpose.  The  men  thvmftdve*  while 
wnitinf^,  tctok  the  fancy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  Hve  shipt.  Here  be  wa« 
Rsacuhnl  by  the  I4u:eduemonians^whom  the  newt  bad 
rrca1k»d  out  of  Attica,  and  fi-om  Corcj^nt,  and  hem 
with  great  spirit  and  illccl^u  Ke  defimted  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  phicc  on  the  leA  nide.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Atheniim  fhipft,  for  which  he  had  icnt,  and 
their  tuccefts  In  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reremed  hia  poiition.  The  LaccdaetnoniaiiB,  who 
iji  their  siege  of  the  place  bad  occupied  the  neigh- 
^Turing  Lftland,  were  now  cut  o^  and  blockaded, 
aticl  Sparta  now  humbled  heraelf  to  tusk  for  peace. 
TLe  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  thiii  promiw  \ 
£0^1  a»  the  ninier  approached  it  became  a  que«tioti 
whethfrr  the  whole  advantage  was  nttt  likely  to  be 
Itfst  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Dvmotthenoa, 
however,  was  deviding  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  Raperscded  by  Cleon  [ClkonJ, 
%vhu  nevertheleat  was  fihre'wd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, pofiihly  had  even  had  iutinmtion  or  it  through- 
opL  11  it  Aelolian  disaster  had  taught  him  the  vnluc 
of  h'ght  and  the  weakneat  of  heavy  annt.  T^nd- 
tug  at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  oncsthird 
ojilv  were  iull-anned,  by  a  judiciou*  dif^tribution 
of  \ih  iroopa,  and  chietiy  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  largciecra,  he  efffcted  the  achievement,  then 
Almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartaij*  to  lay 
dnwn  their  acmi.  (Thuc.  iv.  2 — 40  ;  Diod*  lii. 
til— 03.) 

Ti<e  glory  of  thi*  suree&i  waa  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenefi  mu»t  have 
niitely  had  «onie  proportion  of  it  lie  was  pro- 
fcubly  bunceforth  in  general  etteem,  a«  in  the 
Knightt  of  Aritttiphane*,  coupled  at  the  bead  of 
the  list  of  the  city'*  gencrab  witli  the  high-born 
nud  influential  Nicitis.  We  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing jiear  (iki.  4"24)  command iiig  with  ITippo<;nite» 
in  the  opemtioti  in  ilie  Megjuid ;  psic'ssiicig  him- 
Milf  by  a  ttnitagem  of  th«  I^ong  WalU  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  thortly  the  tubnuir 
ftlon  of  Niiaea  itn^lf,  tliough  bcdfled  by  the  advonee 
of  Hmsidaa  in  the  main  design  on  Megora.  Soon 
aftvtr,  he  concerted  with  the  t^nine  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Bocotia-  On  a  fixed  day  llippocrntea 
WA*  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
•outh-eattt^rn  frontier,  and  occupy  Deliuni,  while 
Demoitlienet  wus  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  posteu  himwlf  of  it 
and  of  Clmeroneia.  iKMiufhilienei  with  this  view 
t*K)k  forty  •bi}>«  to  Naupactui,  and,  having  tajaed 
(orvc^  in  Acumutriti,  «vilcd  for  Siphne-     But  either  | 
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be  or  Hippocntcft  had  nkti^fii  lie  li^i  kb 
arrival  waa  icH>  early,  and  tlie  lliiwtiin^  «fa*  bi 
moreover  recrived  tnfnnnatiiMi  of  tbt  fl«t«  «!» 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole 
thencft,  and  yet  be  in 
Delium.  The  wbo]«  dM^  wm 
and  Demotth^net  waa  finrilier  di^psMd  hf^w^ 
pulse  in  a  descent  on  tbe  teitilory  cf  Sityi^ 
(Thuc.  iv.  C6-^7l,  7*;,  n,  69^  101;   Pied,  m 

He  doea  not  racppear  in  hiatorj,cSBift  im^illB 
Mgnattirea  to  tbe  tn^atie*  of  ilur  teocll  |«>(V  K.  &  f^ 
(Thuc.  V,  19. 24),  till  tb*  niaeiMHtli,  ft.€.4l&.  0« 
tbe  arrival  of  the  drtpnu-h  frcmt  SkMmginmmt^ 
count  of  the  rel  it  U^&lpMhi  MMi 

appointed  with  > 
reinforcements,  . 
to  Sicih*,  be  rem 
preponationi.     J; 
iixty-iive  ship*;  at«d  aiurr 
avoidable  we  cannot  my,  at 
on  tlie  coa«tA  of  Feloponne«iu 
SytacUM'  a  little  too  late  to  previ  4iiri 

victory  of  tlje   bciioged.     (Tliut.  ....  ,  -.  .J, 911 
26,31,  83,35,42.) 

The  dvtaili  of  ihii  eonduding  poiliovi  ef  ll» 
Syiacuiaii  expedition  cannot  be  fpwti  in  a  Hfc  «f 
I>?inoBtheiiei^  Hii  advice,  on  hw  amval,  wta 
make  at  once  the  utmost  ti§9  of  tiiair  «wia 
Eitt^ngth  and  their  enemiea* 
then  at  once,  if  they  failed,  tu  retufV*  Ka 
diate  cooclu»ioii  of  th«  tiege  could  Im 
without  the  recovery  of  tbe  higti  gnmnd 
tng  the  city,  Epipobie.  Aflisr 
attempta  by  day,  Demoftthcoea  drriaed 
into  effect  ft  plan  ^r  an  attadc,  wvt^  tW 
forces,  by  night.  It  waa  at  fint  ciicnally  mav*' 
ful,  but  the  tide  wai  turned  by  ibo  tv^acatcr  d* 
body  of  BoiHitiani,  and  the  vivitfry  chauftd  li  • 
divistrouf  defeat.  Demofrthenea  nam  otvut&i 
an  immediate  depanurev  i^itber  to  AlbciM^  ai»  H 
Nieiaa,  whoM  profei«iunt  of  grvmt^t  aryiiiatif* 
with  the  internal  state  of  the  btmu  |;t J  pv«t^  k^ 
ilnenced  his  brother  geneiaLi,  naUy  had  Kf«n* 
far  hope,  at  any  mte  from  tboir  ptrMpnt  gaJiirfAy 
pitaition  to  the  safe  and  wboleaouw  miamtitm  ii 
ThapsuA^  IVinosthenet  rc«Miiitd  in  taifi;  ihM 
tMi»iied  tbe  fiital  deUy,  tbe  vrtuiii  ni  GjUmm'miA 
frt'sh  reiiifDrccnienta,  the  bi4e  cooarni  ot  ^jgas  Is 
depart,  and  the  infaltrntt-'d  read  uf  it  on  ikm  ml/§m 
of  the  niooii,  the  firvt  dddst  i^d  tba  tmmmd  d 
the  all-important  ships.  la  th« 
mcnt  lKM)K»i»thcnes  had  iho  chief 
retaln<'d  even  in  the  hour  of 
coolnesa  to  sec  that  thi*  only 
wa«  at  ouce  to  make  a  frr«h  ftttcttpt  to  imak 
through  tlie  btockading  ihipa  aitd  tmf  tiiv 
way  to  sea.  And  he  had  no*  th^ 
with  him  :  the  army  iljNrlf  in  dr*| 
In  the  sul  iTrat  by   ibr    laxiu,  i 

tbenea  fui  is  descr{)b«d  •imfkf  m  c» 

opemtlng  w  „  :  _.  thongti  vsith  t^  apMin 
command  of  tin*  cecond  and  rrfiinsainl  dlitdiK. 
Hiii,  on  the  sixtlt  day,  thmugb  ttt  ftmSn  eti^ 
sure  to  tbe  enemy,  wvs  unobto  «•  kce*  «y  wk 
the  other;  and  Demoithiaiea,  an  ia  Uh  —'^— 
waa  natural,  looked 
enemy,  while  Ktciaa  tliou^hl  m^  <f 
treat.  The  conicqnence  WAi  ilni,  im 
aboot  6ve  mtlei  and  a  half  behind,  he  *m  ^ 
rounded  aiul  driven  bto  a  plol  ol 
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*^th  oGres,  fenced  neariy  round  with  a  wall, 
where  he  was  expoeed  to  the  miasiles  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  sonendered,  towards  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  being  spsaed. 

His  own  was  not.  In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
together  reliered  bj  a  speedy  death.  Such  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Sjrracusan  assembly, 
■gainst  the  voice,  say  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  of 
Herroocrates,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Oylippns  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveyii^  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc  viL  42—87 ;  Diod.  xiiL  10—33 ; 
Plat,  AiritM,  20-28.)  Timaeus,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprise  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Demosthenes  may  be  characterned  as  an  unfortu- 
nate genexaL  Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large- 
neas  and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
■ad  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the  crudeness  of  his 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acamania  and 
■t  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  favoured 
bj  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lossy  of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
▼idnal  glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.  In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Syiacusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
nlcht  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
ezhilntion  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  foUy  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
eiaential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
Attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  wm 
Ikrnghted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
this  most  be  doubtful:  what  we  learn  from  history 
ia,  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  to 
■ny  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appears 
to  have  been  of  high  rank :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  chai*gc  of  the  Hippeis 
apon  Geon  {Egidtes,  242^  and  his  place  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it.     [A.  H.  C] 

DEMOSTHENES  (An/xorfl^i^j),  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos- 
thenes, and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
the  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opiuions  of  modem 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
{Ep.ad  Amm.  L  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  bom  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  OL  99,  4,  or  b.  c.  381.  Oellius 
(xv.  28)  states  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-seventh year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocrates,  which 
belong  to  B.  a  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  (all  in  B.  c.  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Ginton.  {F.  //.  ii.  p.  426,  kc^ 
Srd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
bora  in  tlM  archoofhip  of  Dezithens,  that  it,  il  c 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modem  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bockh,  Westcr- 
mann,  Thiriwall,  and  others ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  b.  c,  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  bora  in  b.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  &ther,  died,  he  lef^ 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (Plut. 
Dem,  4  ;  Dem.  c,  AphfJb.  ii.  p.  836  ;  Aeschin.  c. 
Ctexiph,  $  171  ;  Boeckh,  Coip.  In$crij4.  i.  p.  464.) 
During  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  father  had 
entmsted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  hirge  sword  manufactory,  to  three  guai^ 
dians,  Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minac  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob,  I  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  pmdent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  had  left.  (Dem.  c  Aphob.  i.  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  Ouet,  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  chiiractcr  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  wiis 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  ns 
he  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strung 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  chaxacterixcs  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  (Dtm^  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  all.  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (&  Aphob.  i.  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demosthcnes*s  own 
statement  {de  Coron*  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  hit 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  Ltvn  instrucU'd  in 
philosophy  by  Pkto.    (Plat.  Dm.  5,  VU.  X  Oni/. 
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p.  844  ;  Diog  Lacrt.  in.  i6  ;  Cic  Brut.  31,  Orti^ 
4  ;  Qutntil  xiii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Oetlius,  iii. 
li)  It  may  be  tliat  Dcmoillienf*  knew  and  c*- 
t«emed  Plato,  but  it  in  tmare  than  doubtful  wbelher 
he  recelrcd  hU  inBtriiction ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  cnticA  have  done,  a  perfect  Plutonic,  U  cer- 
tainly going  too  for.  According  to  some  uocounta 
he  WRi  instructed  in  oratory  bv  IsoerateR  (Plut, 
Vii.  X  Oral,  p.  a44  ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  4.'>2),  b«it  thin 
was  a  disputed  paint  with  the  ancients  themMlTPii, 
Bome  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  p^r«on.iUy 
infltnicied,  by  Isocrates^  but  only  that  he  itoidifd 
the  rix*^  jJTjTopiKrJ,  which  Ifrocnitci  liod  written. 
(PluL  lit.  X  OraL  p.  837,  />»»,  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  I>eidottheni?ii  having  been  a  pupil  of  l»o- 
cratea  w^  moreovtiri  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derivtMl  from  the  omtiona  of  I>cinoi>th(!nc«  hunself, 
who  apenkt  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  Mhoul 
of  Iiocrateft  (c«  Lmrrin^  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un- 
biaB6«d  reader  of  the  work  a  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  diacover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  pbm«efi 
canm>t  assuredly  be  tjikcn  oa  proof*  to  the  coutmry. 
The  account  that  I>ema«tbcaei  was  iuKtructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  {Plut.  Deuu  5,  ViL  X  Onit.  p, 
fl44  ;  Phot,  BiU.  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
bty  J  far  at  that  lime  Issieaa  wa*  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  i^'ith  the  lawa  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thing  which  Demosthen^ 
needed,  Thia  account  ib  further  supported  by  the 
fiict,  that  the  earliest  omttoni  of  Demailhcnea,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobu.%  and  OnL*tnr,  bear  so  stroug^ 
a  resemblance  to  tbosL*  of  Isacus^  that  the  ancients 
themseWes  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  I  mens  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former 
(Plut  Vit.  X  OraL  p.  839  j  Lilian.  ViL  Dtm.  p. 
3,  AnjHin.od  Orai.  c.  0/teL  p.  875.)  We  may  tup- 
po&e  without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
yeare  of  hi*  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  careeT  of  an  orator,  to  which 
be  was  urged  w  by  hii  peculiar  circumsLiincesno  lc«s 
than  by  the  admimtion  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  bis 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain- 
ing  the  ago  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  tho 
instruction  of  luieus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  it.  c.  3(^6, 
Ikutosthenes  culled  upon  his  guardums  to  render 
him  an  account  of  thtir  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty; but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  Imsiness  for  two  yean,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  ai  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certiun  legal  knowledge  and  orato^ 
rical  power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
In  hii  own  cauH  with  any  hope  of  tuccesa.  In 
tli0  eourse  of  these  two  yea™,  however,  the  matter 
WRs  twice  inrestigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  £ivour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  c  AfJiob.  u  p,828,  c  Aphdb,  iii.  p.  Sol,) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  of 
vge,  in  the  arcbonship  of  Timocrates,  8.  c  364 
(Dem.  c.  OncL  p.  B{>8 ),  Demosthenes  brought  bis 
Accusation  against  Aphoba*  before  the  arcbon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  Lring  similar 
charges  against  Dcmophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
Apkob,  i  p.  017;  Pint.  lU  X  OmL  p.  844; 
Zotim.  Vii,  DffH.  p,  147)*  Aphobus  w«a  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  tatenta.  This  verdict 
wu«  obtained  by  Demo«thene»  in  the  &ce  of  all  the 
intrigues  to  wdith  A\>bybui  had  resorted  for  tlic 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  inTolvIni  Wm  m  i 
series  of  other  law- suits  (e.  A^JkA,  p  '^V  tk 
eictant  orations  of  DeaunlhMMB  ■§nMt  Afli*^ 
bus,  who  endcAToorcd  to  mwtmA  hk  mki^ 
possession  of  his  pfopertjT*  nior  ta  llbiB  UiB» 
titius.  Demostheiu*  bad  that  pittii  ft  i^pii 
victory  over  his  enemieai,  iioi«rititutaa4iai[  dl  ik 
extraordinary  diMdvmntJi§e»  ondpT  arloob  W  b- 
houred,  for  bis  phyatcal  omstiuiiiiNi  wn  «4ik*al 
his  Dfgan  of  speech  deficient — Bihiiira  m<il>a1Jj>i 
derived  the  nickname  of  0^«A«t,  u*  iatatB 
youth,  or  the  stanunerer, — ^uid  h  wm  mkf  taim 
to  the  most  unwmried  ifid  pawe<ii%  tamim 
that  he  sucf e<*d«d  in  oireftiioinsnff  «n4  tmmim$  ll» 
obstachss  which  naturv  hod  piafiod  is  U»  Wf. 
Theae  exertions  wer«  probably  i 
be  had  arrived  at  the  aige  of 
manner,  ajid  by  sDonking  iu 
he  prepaid  him*tdf  for  Uie 
omtor  and  statesinan.  It  is  w^ewj  4oaliCflU  i 
Demosthenea,  like  winie  of  bis  } 
also  iu  teaching  rhetodc,  aa  some  of  bb  4 
gmpbers  asserL 

The  suit  against  Apbobui  bid  i 
fonnidable  and  implacable  csmaj  of 
( Dem.  c.  AphtA.  Vu  n.  640,  c.  MwM, 
and  the  danger  to  which  be  tbns 
was  the  more  fearful,   since  saoopi 
powers  and  virtues  be  had  notbtti^  i 
Meidias,  who  was  the  moiftt  active 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  vitbont  i 
political  teudenc}',  was  pc^rpart^g  tbi 
republic  by  violating  its  lawa   anil   u^ 
resources  to  personal  and 
first  acts  of  open  hfntiHtv 
361,  wli.  '  ,u 

of  Dem' 

family,  m  luuevncirc:*   I J   lirw$  9*'" 

him  the  :lk^>«^«,  and  t»bn  ttailBi 

after  hi'*  ihIU  n»-i  fulfil  hii 

Demostheum  kjroug^>^  ^Um  < 

(Dem.  c,  AhU.  p.  .^  i  •  (o^gaAmtmB 

to  prevent  any  deniiit}:i  ht  r  a  f^ri  d 

eight  years,  and  at  length.  i«  kw  hidii 

opportunity  to  take  r«vci.|^.    ^^ iMnadkt^i^ 

who  had  in  that  year  vobmtftrUy  iiiidinilri  Ifti 

choivgia.     Meidias  nol  odjr  eiMienfflaad  te  d 

possible  ways  Ut  prevent  £kJDn»tb«aci  6im  As- 

charging  his  oflice  m  its  proper  fona,  bm  am^ 

him  with  open  violence  ditftiw  tb«  etMnian  d 

the  gr«at  Dtonysla.  (Dtm  dttid.  p.  A14)  dn^ 

an  act  committed  before  tb«  «jte  if  ibt  |Bi|b 

demanded  r«panii)on,  and  "^ 

action  Agaiuftt  him.      Public  opttuon 

Meidias,  and  it  was  in  Tain  tbat  be  m 

sible  efforts  to  intimidate 

maiucd  tirm  in  spite  of  ail  bia  eoeoijV 

until  at  leJigih,  w  hen 


proposed,  Demosthcnea  acntytei  il, 
bis  accuiationu     It  is  aaid   wilt  be 
Meidias  the  snm  uf  thirty  i 
Acftcbin.  c,  CV 
inosthenes  wit  I 
bability  his  it-^i     . 
Meidias  was  the  i(!iid«*r  ; 
thirty  niinae^  whicii«   however^ 
treated  as  an  ontbontic  foci  f  ts4d.  £f^Lim^ 
been  looked  upon  aa  aa  UImI  ki,  «&!  1 
brought  forward  aa  a  proof  Uiei  T 
acceuibhs  to  bribes,    but  tbe  kuv  * 
dropping  of  a  public  »ccu»atiori  f  I  ir«%  ^  t#n 
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doc»  not  nppenr  to  have  been  always  ttrictly  observ- 
ed, u  tt  will  merfrl}'  intended  to  pivvent  frivolous 
nod  unfbonded  accuntiont.    Jf,  oa  the  other  hiuid, 
D«naftthene«  did  receive  the  thirty  minue,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  fanbe«  for  that  sum  uiay 
iia««  been  feqnired  of  him  %»  a  fine  for  dropping  hit 
MeiiMtiiiii  agatiift  Meidiaa,  or  Dcninttheuna  may 
liare  regaried  that  kuih  ai  a  satiifoctory  acknow- 
leidgrmtnt  «f  lh«  guilt  ©f  hit  enemy.     th«  affair 
~ong«  to  the  year  it.  c  353,  in  which  al»o  the 
Ktaat  oration  a^^vntt  Meidiaa  was  written,  but  lu 
nofethenes  did  not  follow  up  the  waiu  the  omtioti 
i  left  in  iu  pmaent  ttnfinitned  state. 
Demosthenea  bad  some  yeare  before  thiii  erent 
eoBia  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  aMembly^ 
for  m  H  c  355  he  hod  delivered   the   orations 
Wguiul   Leptmes  and  Androtion   (Dionya.    Ep, 
ok  Amm,  i*  4),   and   in   fl.  c.   353  the  oration 
Ifiinit   TimQcrateL     The  general   esteem  which 
DfOMifthtine*  enjoyed  us  early   as   that  time   is 
nlRcieiilly  attested   by  the    fuct,  that  in  b.  c. 
$54*  in  spite  of  aU  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
w»M  roil  finned  in  the  dignity   of   fiovKtvri^s^   to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem,  c  Afeid. 
p.  5.>t),  and  that  in  the  year  foUawiog  he  con- 
^_^uaed,  in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  aiaal 
^Mbearus  whkh  the  state  of  Athena  ient  t<»  the  fet* 
^Plval  of  the  Nemean  Zeui  (c.  Meid.  p.  552)«    Tho 
active   part  he  took   in    public  aSairs  is  further 
At  belted  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period; 
in  H.  c  S54  he  spoke  again»t  the  projected  expedi- 
tion  to  EuWa,  though  without  success,  and  he 
^^^iuiself  afterwards  jomed   in   it   under  Photfiort 
^HDem.  de  Pace^  p.  5&,  c.  Afeid.  p,  558.)     In  the 
^^Kuiie  year  he  delivered  the  oration  ircpl  trttfifjLopmr^ 
^^■B  whkh  he  tuecesifully  dissuaded  the  Alhenians 
j^^frotn  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
■■  Against  Persia  (Dem,  de  Rhod.  lib.  p.  Wl)^  and  in 
B.  c,  353  he  ftpoke  for  the  Megalopolitans  {^kI^ 
fAfyAKafwoXfTtiv)^  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 

eriiicl  from  IL  c<  356,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 

'  Demusthenes  ai  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 

kthens^  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  i* 

lately  mixed  up  with  thnt  of  his  country;  for 

here   is   no   question    affecting   the   public  good 

which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 

r!j  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 

i;(ht  and  beneficial  to  the  state*     King 

Macedonia  had  commenced  in  b,  c.  358 

|li«  encraachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 

y  the  irorth  of  the  Aegean,  and  he  had  taken  pos- 

n«  of  Amphipoliii,  Pydna,  Poii- 

During  tho«»  proceedings  he 

>  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  dtttancr', 

etve  thein  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 

nous    and    apparently    favourable    promises. 

iCb«tbM  was  not,  indeed^  the  only  man  who 

.    RW  that  thete  proceeding*  wer«  merely  a  prelude 

lo  greater  things^  and  that  unless  the  king  wat 

checked,  he  would  atu^mpt  the   •ubjngation,  not 

only  of  Atbeas  but  of  all  Greece;    but    Demoi- 

bcncs  wa«  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 

the  courage  openly  to  exfyress  hit  opinions, 

citl  iipcju  the  Greeks  to  wnite  their  strength 

tlie  common  iwt*      His  pritnotic  feelings 

RvietiutM  aifaiasl  Maeedotmu  aggraudiio- 

I  fTMuidwiirk  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 

I  qitcfidid  and  spirited  orotiona.     They 
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did  not,  it  ia  tnie,  produce  the  desired  result*,  but 
tlie  fault  i»Ti4  not  liii,  and  the  cau4c  of  their  ^lure 
must  be  soiigbt  in  the  state  of  general  dissoluiiuti 
in  the  Oreek  republics  at  the  time;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
ctans  were  ♦•ngaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thchans;  the  states  of  Peloponnesna 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hnlred, 
and  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  theimelres,  as  Demosthenes  sayi, 
were  iudotent,  even  when  ihcy  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done;  they  could  not  route  themselves  to  an 
enei^tic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cftftcfl  only  half  racasurcD ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  and  indulged  in  ipending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  va  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  dispositton  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  al  Athens*  It  was  further  an 
1111  fortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  bod  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lend  her  force i  again «t 
the  Macedonian,  and  moke  head  againi^t  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  a.  c  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver* 
sion  of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  pas»ing 
Thenmopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phociaiis 
and  Thebans.  But  a  reprt  of  PhilipV  illn****  nud 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy «  and  the 
good-^wiU  of  thoie  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  pomlyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  nl- 
though  the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proptM&ls  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  h^  first  Philippic,  wbith  was 
spoken  in  B,  a  35*3.  Philip*s  attack  upon  Olynlhus 
in  B.  c,  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  norths 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn* 
thiana,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De^ 
mosthenes  in  his  three  Olyn thine  orations,  the 
Athenians  bad  indeed  made  couaidcmble  efforts  to 
saveOlyuthus  (Dem.  i/e  /•o/i.  Leg,  p^  \1^\  Diooys. 
Ep,  ad  Atmn,  i.  9),  but  their  operations  were 
ihivarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthua  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  ta  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peaioe  wtth  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  moat  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  workt  on  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Chir  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aea- 
cbini*s  on  the  embi^sy  {**p\  wnfwitpwttliu)^,  which 
contain  statements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  imt)o««ibte  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusiona,  altho:  <>ns4def 

the  characters  of  the  two  oral''  "ity  of 

Demoitheucs  is  ^titled  to  higl^.  .,.^u  J..im  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  ta  some  extent, 
have  been  Libourtng  under  a  delatton,  bat  Aea- 
chines  had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  fotlowim 
particuUirs,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  weU 
established.  Daring  the  Ulynthian  war,  PhlUp 
had  espffiieed  his  wtDtngnest  lo  condnde  a  ptaM 
and  ttlbanot  with  A  then  n.  and  thff  Athenians,  who 
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were  tired  of  the  war  and  uimble  to  form  a  coali- 
tion agaiuBt  thti  kijig«  tad  occt^pted  thtt  propoval. 
Pbilocmtet  iiccmdingly  advised  Che  Atbenianft  to 
conunence  negatiatiajifl  and  to  »end  an  emtiaMj  to 
Philip.  Demottheneft  §upportt^d  the  plan,  and 
Philocmt^a,  At!»chiii^a,  and  Domoi^tlieaeft  were 
among  the  nmbiuiindorB  who  wctit  to  the  king. 
The  tmiJiMiclioufi  with  Philip  are  not  quiu?  dear, 
though  th<^y  muKt  have  refeired  to  the  Phocians 
and  ThL-liaita  abo',  for  the  PhocLinm  wen*  allied 
Ti'ilh  Athens  ^'^d  the  Atheninin  amkissadon  pro* 
bftbly  deinsuded  that  the  PbocianR  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  allianca  between 
Macedonia  and  Atheni.  But  this  waii  more  than 
Philip  wai  inclined  to  agree  to,  tince  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  deatructian  of  the  Pbo^ 
€1.111*.  It  is,  thttrefoiv,  very  probable  tlmt  he  may 
h.ive  quieted  the  ombaftBadors  by  vague  promi&es, 
and  have  decHined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
dechimtion  in  favour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
bin  rehition  to  theTheualians  and  Thebani.  After 
the  return  of  the  amliOMadarB  to  AUiena,  the  peace 
wa*  diicuBAed  in  two  »uccei«ive  as»embHei  of  ihe 
peoples,  and  it  waa  at  length  sanctioned  and  ftwom 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king's  ambasiadon.  AeAchinet 
oeiiBQreft  Detnoathencs  for  having  hurried  the  con- 
dudon  of  this  petcce  &o  much,  that  the  Atheniaoj 
did  not  even  wait  fur  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
thfii  alHea,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contm- 
diciory  in-imier  in  which  Demoiithcncii  him«elf  (de 
Fuls.  L^.  p.  346,  de  Caron.  p.  232}  speaki  of  the 
matter  >eemi  indeed  to  eaat  tonM  tOBpicion  upon 
hiiii ;  but  the  canie  of  DeraottkeneaV  octiniic  as  he  did 
may  huvo  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
bad  tijrprL>»%ed  himftelf  in  regard  to  the  Phocianj.  At 
niiy  rate,  however,  quick  deci«iofi  wu  absolutely 
iieceftjuu-y,  since  Philip  waa  in  th«  meantime  making 
w;ir  upon  Cenbobleptei,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
iince,  in  «pite  of  his  promisei  to  spare  the  posaeir 
Rions  of  Athens  iu  the  Chersonesus,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  liiti  kiinds  after 
ihem :  in  Qrdar  to  prevent  tbii,  it  was  necessary  tlut 
Philip,  as  soon  as  potsiblei,  should  take  hit  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  wilh  Atheni.  It 
waa  on  tbii  oi^casioti  that  the  treacherous  deugTis  of 
Aeachinea  and  hi»  party  became  manifest^  for  not- 
withstanding ihe  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos- 
thenes not  til  l<j.<«f  an}'  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king'N  ^tath  (/irl  to()s  jfpirous),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Ikmostheiiea  were  again  members 
t  the  statement  in  the  arikte  AssruLXEa,  p.  37, 
that  I^enjotitheues  wan  not  one  of  the  ambastadon, 
luii&t  be  airrected :  see  Newman  in  the  Claadeal 
Museum^  vol  i.  p.  \Ah\  set  out  with  a  slowness 
na  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  rood  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambauiiadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace,  Nearly  three  months  i^ia^sed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
arrived,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  nntil  he  liad 
completed  lii*  preparations  against  the  Phociant. 
Aoconipaiiied  by  the  AtbeiiijuMjimbassadora«  he 
then  marched  into  Thesaaly,  ao^t  was  not  till  bis 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  be  took  hit  oath  U  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Pbodaus. 
When  the  amboatadon  arrived  at  Athena,  Demoe- 
llieties  iimitediately  and  boldly  denoimoed  the 
treucher>'  of  hi;*  colleagues  in  the  embassy  i  but  in 
fiun.    Aisdiines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fdwi  of 
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the  peopK  and  persuaded  them  (|idcllj  la  Mit 
the  iastie  of  the  eventiL     Philin  Itt  t£t  mmatu^ 
poNied  Tr.  '     ,  auil  the  bftt  <l  PlMMk  \ 

decided  I  >w.     The  kii^  «ia  Mrv  ^ 

mitt^  a»  »  ,,......,u  of  the  AjB|iluetj««i«  f 

and  the  A  then  tana,  who  had  olhtwed  l " 
act  the  part  of  mere  spectators  dutiiw  Ihi 
ceedings,  were  now  unable  to  do  «aYtlui^l 
they  veniured  to  expnr«a  their  JudJimMliaft 
kiiigV  conduct  by  refusing  their  mmShm 
becoming  a  member  of  the  AiliplydjyvHii  1 
The  mischief,  however,  wmt  done,  and  in 
to  prevent  still  mure  ik.>riotis  con^  ' 

thenes  in  h.  C  tl4G^  dcliverrd  Xw^ 
peace*"  {^ti>l  nl^t^i"^  and  lhi»  pcijpW  ga.Tr  »«r. 

From  this  time  forward  the  tww  pvUisal  | 
are  fully  developed,  and  openij  eet  j 
other  i  the  party  or  miher  tlu  benm 
AeKcbines  belonged^  w«a  bribed  hf  PUUp  le  i 
pose  the  true  patriots,  who  went  bcttlcd  bj  ^ 
mostheoes^     He  was  aa«ttted  in  hia  gfvil  w«i  1 
such  able  men  as  Lyctii;gua,  Hyyerideet  T  ' 
l^egesippus,  and  others,  and  helnff  i 
hia  conhdence  in  the  good  casue,  ne  i 
the  highest  point  in  his  career  as  m  sla 
orator.     The  basis  of  his  power  and  i 
the  peopk"^  conviction  of  hia  iao 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  entJiusj 
country.     This  conviction  nwuifiealed  iti^cWrl 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  p«oii&t  toek  ipn  Hi 
treacherous   Philocratea.     (Aeacfiin.  e*  Cla^  1] 
7i>,)     Hut  this  adnuratioQ  and  rvvervitce  im  natl 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  couW,  eod  it  «ai«| 
vain  that  Demostlienea  endeavourvd  l«  pka  III 
other  meji  who  had  betrayed  their  eooislfj  Is  fli» 
lip  in  their  embosiy  to  h'un,  in  the  mm  tgki 
PbUocrates  (Dero.  de  Fal»,  L^,  p.  37^  1^  I 
people  were  unwilling  to  uictitice  nwiai  ihaa  I 
one  man,  whom  the  MacadoniAit  {MJtj  bad!  1 
given  up  b  order  to  save  the  raat.     11  via  i 
doubtediy  owing  to  the  infliieoee  ol  tUi  \ 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  kmg  delny  Iw  < 
to  reudcf  an  account  of  hia 
embiity,  b.  c  343,  escaped  pniiialinwB<»  \ 
standing  the  vehement  attadca  of 
the  written  oration  wtfM^ 
CHlNltSi,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  tune  Philip  foUowed  «|i  Ua  ] 
for  the  reduction  of  Oieaoo.  With  A  fMWff  i 
ing  the  Peloponneaiana  inlo  his  illte■«Ba^  ks  I 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argivee  avd  M'—  1 
nians  who  were  then  perilled  by  ^psirta  ;  ha  r««  I 
sent  them  subttdies  and  tbceateoed  iiparta  wilh  i 
attatk.  (Dem.  Fkd,  ii.  p.  69.)  i^aarta  Htl  i 
venture  to  offer  any  lesistonoe.  And  Uhe  Ad 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta, fell  npilib  %ti 
thing  more  than  send  ambasiadoi 
•us,  ajnong  whom  waa  DemoathettiiW  **  daw  I 
Peloponiie&ians  away  from  iha  T 
caution  them  against  hi*  intiiguaik 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)  hi  eonseattirttce  of  ^bmm  i 
inga,  ambassadtirt  flKiim  Phthn  and  IW  Pet 
siani  met  at  Athens  tP  compUia  <»f  t^  All 
favouring  the  anibitieua  sdiemai  of 
aimed  at  toppfiaaing  the  freedon  laf  tiw  { 
and  to  demand  an  isphuuMM  ti  t^ew 
The  Macedtmhm  nft|'  at  Alh«ua,»  «f  ti— ii^  m 
ported  those  commaiola  \  thoir  >adflB««ai  leda 
guise  Philips  rsal  mlanljaoa  sod  l«  M|bm0|  tl' 
to  the  people  b  is  favotmible  li|^tt»  flteM  a 
opportunity  for  l>emoaihfiic«i,  wkca  IIm  mm^^ 


wayc—ytf^ekt.    {hJ^\ 


idaaif*^] 
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ht  lenl  10  the  kiog  was  di<icufl»ed  In  the  a^tcniyy, 
WL  c  844,  to  pJnctt  in  hi*  wcwnd  Philippic  tho  pro- 
ovrdmita  Aiul  de&ignjt  of  the  kinf?  uiid  hi«  Athc^ 
oiiin  friendi  ui  ihcir  true  light.  The  an»wer  winch 
tbs  Athenbnt  tent  to  Philip  wftt  probabl/  not 
vrry  vatufivctory  to  him,  for  h«  muEMMUmtelj  sent 
imotfacr  tmhftuiy  to  AUiena,  h«»ded  by  PythuRf 
with  propottla  for  ii  raudilicatifln  of  the  late  pence, 
dliboofh  be  wbeeqiieDtly  denied  hairing  giren  to 
Fytbon  any  authority  for  tuch  p(0{ioMi«.  (Dem. 
4$  Hmkmn.  p.  8L) 

PliUip  h^  fur  ■ome  time  been  engaged  in 
^6  fbtmaiiQii  of  ft  navy,  and  the  appreheneiotia 
wbieb  the  Albeniant  cnt^rUiiued  on  that  score 
vrrr  but  tno  toon  juatitied ;  for  uo  Boofier  were 
Kit  pnfpnmtioitft  c»mpk■u^d,  than  he  took  poewiuiion 
of  the  t»lAnd  of  Hi^one«i%  whkh  hi^loTiged  to 
Atbetu.  The  AthiMiiamt  lent  sui  embussy  to  chiiLu 
lh«  itland  bock ;  but  Philip,  who  hod  found  it  in 
dit  hvid«  uf  pimteft,  dtnuL'd  that  the  Athcniiuiii 
k»di  Any  right  to  cUim  it^  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offipnd  to  niftke  them  n  present  of  the  island,  if 
they  vroiild  receive  it  a»  such.  On  the  return  of 
the  anibiigiadarv  to  Athene  in  ac.  ^3,  the  oration 
OQ  HaloneitLt  {n^fk* kKor^ffuv)  «ni»  delireried.  It 
U  ii»tiiUly  printed  among  the  orationA  of  I>emo»- 
ihrne«,  hut  lielongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegetip^ 
poa.  Thu  and  othef  limihir  acts  of  aggr^tsiou, 
vliidi  at  bnf  th  opettod  the  eyea  of  the  Athenians, 
iMHed  tbeiB  oooe  more  to  vigoroui  and  energetic 
aoMinrM,  In  »pite  of  the  effortA  of  the  MAcedoniati 
fVty  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  I'lmboMieii  were 
— \i  to  Acamania  and  Peloponnesus  to  rcmntenict 

iUp*»  Khi'niet  in  thoae  quarter*  (l>eiu.  PkU.  iii. 

Viikjn  and  bis  expedition  into  Tllimce,  by  which 
wm  threatened,  called  forth  an 
Ition  of  the  A  then  in  n»  under 
The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
]>mostheneis  in  B.  e.  342,  to  his 
w%pk  TflSy  hf  Xt/J/^onfy^,  and  to 
i\%  third  Philippic,  in  which  be  devcribes  the 
king^i  fiuthlesioete  in  the  most  glaring  coloui^ 

El  e^horta  his  conntrynjen  to  unite  and  resist 
tmichcfuufl  aggreaaor,  8(>on  nfttrr  this,  the  ty- 
t*  whom  Philip  had  established  in  Euboea  were 
tfK)iclled  tlir(»ui;h  the  influence  and  tuaistaiKse  of 
Ilcmo«thene4  (  Dem.  de  Coron,  p.  115i)  ;  but  it  win 
tilt  a  c  H4l,  when  Philip  hid  siege  to  Perin- 
aod  attiurked  Byxautiiini«  thnt  the  long-sup- 
tndigtiation  of  the  Atheni;iniii  butit  forth, 
with  Philip  was  now  dec  bred  violated 
10) ;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  rulteve  BvEontium 
JPlttL  /%dBv  U),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
wiibdniw  without  having  occomplithed  anything. 
Demoslhcnos  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
Ue  hod  propostnl,  as  early  oa  the  Olyn^ 
lo  Apply  the  theorit'on  to  defray  the 
of  the  miliary  undertaking*  of  Athi^ns 
lit,  p.  31)  J  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
AttAck  ujxin  Byxantium  tbnt  he  succeeded  in 
ing  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dionys.  Ep,  od 
iMt.  i.  1 K)  By  his  law  conci'ruing  the  irierarchy 
(Wfior  r^t|^px*'^'^')«  ^^'  further  regulated  the 
arniinofiM  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Oea.  49  Oarm.  p.  260,  kc)  He  thti*  at  once 
rmftgah  tmpitli*  to  the  nyuitiosv  power  and 
}  of  Athens,  B.  c  340. 
[  now  aaaomed  the  appearance  of  giving 
farther  ooocem  about  the  afBiin  of 
Offev^ee*      He  carried  on   war  with   his  northern 

tbotir»,  and  left  it  to  hia  fairelings  to  prepaid  | 
; 
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the  List  stroke  at  the  independeuoe  of  Grveoe.  He 
calcubied  wvU}  for  when  in  the  spring  of  Ji*c;  340 
tJie  Amphictyont  aasembkd  at  Delphi,  Aeschiuev 
who  was  pn^tent  as  pylogoms,  effected  a  decree 
agniiiflt  the  UicHiuis  of  Amphin^  for  havixig  utt* 
lawfully  occiipitMl  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphissaeuns  rose  ngiuiKit  this  decree,  and  the 
AmphiiCtyoaB  sunimoiied  an  extranrdinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  puntthment  to  be  intttcied 
upon  Aniphiaaa.  Becnoctheoea  foreaaw  ajid  furo- 
told  the  unfortunate  conaoqtiencca  of  a  w^  of  the 
Aniphictyons,and  he  succeeded  at  least  inpefsuad- 
iiig  the  Athenioiii  not  to  tend  any  deputies  to  tlu&t 
extniordiiiary  meeting.  {U^m,  dtt  Conm.  p-27i; 
Aeachin.  «,  CtetipL  i  1 2.%  ^kc)  The  Araphictyons 
however  decreed  war  agaiust  Amphiaaa,  and  the 
conminnd  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphtit,  Mil  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  fkilcd 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  wh* 
took  [Kirt  in  iu  (l>em.  de  Coron,  p.  1-77  )  The 
cojiS4<qiience  wna,  thiit  in  a  c,  33 J*,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  apjKiiiiled  ctiJef  conuuaitdier  of  tlie  Amphictyo- 
iiic  anuy.  This  wiw  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  VV^ith  the  appearance  of  juitica 
on  his  side^  he  now  had  lui  opportunity  of  eatabtish* 
ing  himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  hcsirt  uf 
Greece.  Ue  set  *>ut  without  delay,  mid  when  the 
Atheukins  received  the  news  of  his  having  uken 
pai!*e«ion  of  Ehitea,  they  were  thrown  into  tho 
dee^iCJt  cutisteruation.  Demotthenca  alone  did  not 
l^ive  up  all  holies,  and  he  onoe  more  rooaed  hia 
countrymen  by  briugbg  about  an  alliaiwe  between 
Athens  and  I'hcbcu.  The  Thebana  bad  formudy 
been  fxtvotired  by  Philip,  but  hia  tttbaeqoent  neg^ 
k'ct  of  them  had  eAkced  tho  rectillection  of  it; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  tlut  Uie  full  of  Athena 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphi«- 
tyona,  and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  lo 
allow  his  anny  to  march  through  their  Ltfritory  of 
to  join  him  in  hit  expedition  against  Athens,  ibejr 
indjgmuiUy  rejected  all  hi*  handaome  prop(Mftla« 
and  threw  themselves  into  tlia  open  arms  of  the 
Athemuns.  (Dem.  de  Vvrxm.  p.  2*'*^  *:-  '  This 
was  the  last  gmnd  ctfort  sgnin»t  u  .wrr 

of  Mncodonin;  but  the  battle  ot   i  ^  oti 

die  7th  of  Me  luge  i  ill  ion,  li.  c,  3.Ui,  put  ttu  rud  to 
the  independence  of  Ureece»  Thel>es  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens,  which  expect«'d  a 
simihirfiHi!,  resolved  nt  liNist  to  peri»h  in  aglori«nis 
struggb.  The  most  prodigious  etfoiu  were  nuide 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  Pliilip  uiiexpixtedly  oifered 
to  ooodiide  peace  on  t«lenible  wnus^  which  it 
would  have  been  maduesa  to  reject^  for  Athena 
thus  had  an  of^orUmity  of  at  U<ast  secttring  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  iu  former  iiidejMiden«fv 
The  periMl  whidi  now  fblkwvd  eould  not  W 
otherwise  tJuui  pamfnl  and  gbomy  lo  DioomIimim*! 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  bad  hia  ad- 
vice been  foLbwed  in  tmuL  The  cataatitipb*  of 
Chaerooeia  might  indeed  lo  some  extent  be  re- 
garded a«  his  work ;  but  the  penile  vtttt^  Uto  gc^ 
nerous  and  too  well  couviiused  M  Ute  ptuity  of  hia 
tnientioBs«  as  well  as  of  the  Mcetiity  of  acting  a*  ho 
had  acted,  to  make  him  niapoiisibM  Ibr  the  uuluf- 
tttnate  conseiiuencea  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary^  one  nf  the  ramt  gloriout 
acknowledgiiMmfii  of  hia  roer'  .ntUd  liave 

recei  V  ed,  Uutt  b«  w«a  rei|u<  t*r  the  fu* 

oenl  oratiim  iip«B  tboM  who  «.i^  i^i^u  al  Cbtei^ 
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neia,  and  that  the  funeral  feaat  was  celebrated  in 
his  house.  (Dem.  ds  Coron,  p.  320,  &c  )  But  the 
fiiry  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  his  personal 
enemies  gave  full  vent  to  itself;  they  made  all 
possible  eflforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  about  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  verge  of  deitruction.  Accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  such  as 
Sosicles,  Diondas,  MeUnthus,  Aristogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  hit  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  310)  ;  but  the  more  noto- 
rious they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  before  the  people.  But  matters 
soon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Mac^onian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportunity  offered 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dem.  litfCbrM.  p.266.)  Aeschines 
attacked  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  nmde  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratittide  and  soch  a 
distinction.  This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  bat 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaont- 
let  with  the  grester  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  coodoct 
before  his  countrymen.  Reasons  which  are  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  questioa 
for  a  number  of  jrears,  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  330 
(Plut.  Dem,  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with.  \ 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (vcpl  rrt^Jufov),  Aeschines  did  not  ' 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.  All  Oreeoe  had  been  lookbg  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  this 
«mtest^  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  victory.  The  oratioa  . 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of  ! 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered  ' 
at  a  later  penod.  ! 

Grewe  had  in  the  nean  time  been  shaken  br 
•ew  stnrms.  The  death  of  PhiKp,  in  &  c  336. 
had  revived  amonfr  the  Gredcs  the  hope  of  shaking 
c€  the  Macedonian  yr^e.  All  Greece  roae.  and 
enftfviaDy  Aihen*.  where  Democthefieft.  althooi!^ 
writhed  down  ¥r  domestic  grief,  wa*  the  nnt 
joyfully  tfi  procUam  the  tidinps  of  the  king's  death. 
t«  call  npem  the  Greek*  t^  unite  their  strencxh 
acainsi  Macvdmiia.  and  te  iam  new  cnnnexson*  in 
Aioa.  vDnV  /Vi».  e:i:  Aewhii^  c  C^n^ik.  $  161; 
l>).>d.  x>-n.  X.>  Re;  the  faddm  anxwrance  ef 
y^-^unc  Alexasidrr  «-iik  am  amy  reaiiy  to  ticrht. 
damjvsi  ibo  enitmoaiaa.  ani  Athens  9fnl  an  can- 
h»«»y  to  hm  1^  «ar  W  pe^yv.  IVnnr»UieTte»  m-as 
oDf  of  thf  aahaioiaa.-CK.  i^c;  i.»  >re'::nfl»  a|?iun«2 
ihr  Man^iu.isn*  wmt  iw>  Krmnii,  tfaa:  hr  would 
rauifc  ertv-Mf  LinAr>h  :o  iiir  r»cvu'ie  n:  fcw.  mmnies 
1*5  rftxminc  a^wr  h&vui^  ^•^ffM'  Kail  v'v^^  ttiux.  an 
111*  par:  re  s  «i:niilija,;  jwnc?  thr  vAuihtu.  kino. 
"*4Ul-  /»Tfc.  :  ;^ ;  Amrhm  ..  t  Y^tmei  ^  i  ?: .  Btf 
mmaaa  uaL  Atcsauibcc  «e^Nft  vc  ^  va^^l  tr 
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chastise  the 

than  a  (alee  repart  sf  his  ama 

insurrection  of  the  fsiisiis 

suffered 

snrrection 

Athens.     Ho 

there  was  no 

carried  indeed  a  < 

sent  to  Thebes,  faal  m  4 

mostheites  alone,  mad  al  hm  wi 

supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xn.  II.) 

den  arrival  of  Alexaado;,  mmd.  kb  ^mnaim  d 

Thebes,  in  b.  c  3SS,  fas  «■  ^  to  afi  im^ 

attempu  of  the  Greeka.     ftifciM  mi^Ktad  «»  sr 

cessity,  and  sent  DaaaAea  la  ife  kii^  m  ma^m. 

Alexander  dfsiidid  dnft  tka  k^iaa  sf  ife  pft- 

be  delivered  up  to  kna  ;  hat  ke  jid^d  is  ik  i»> 
treaties  of  the  Alhiiilias, 


TWsiiMdai. 


'Alexander's  depaitne  ior  Asia  is  ike  h^iM| 
of  a  period  of  ghMj  HaaqnOatr  iv  Greco;  ki 
party  hatred  ooatamed  a  aecRt,  wmk  k  nfd»4 
only  aome  spaxk  from  ■iliiai  «•  ■■ke  ii  Wm 
forth  again  in  sBdJanuaked  fivr.     Thk  ^m 
came  from  HarpalBa,  wba  kad  ba  kft  fay  A»i- 
ander  at  Babykm,  while  tke  king  fneeM  ti 
India.    When  Aksader  had  rewrked  the  mun- 
moat  point  of  his  expedition,  Uaipalas  wid  tk 
treasures  entnuied  to  kia  ewe,  lai  with  CM 
mereenariea,  fled  firaoi  Bakyloo  and  caasctsGiNBe. 
In  BL  c  3*25  he  anired  ai  Atkeaa,  and  pscM 
the  proCectioii  of  tke  cstj  by  dMtriharii^  ha  pd 
among   the  mmti   iiitJarmial   dpias^igaii      Ik 
recepcioo  of  sock  IB  open  rebel  eoaU  aat  he  ri^sH 
by  the  Macedoniaa  party  ochcnriae  tkuassastt 
of  hostiKty  towards  Jfaoedooia  itaalf ;  aad  k  » 
probably  at   the  insdpatian  of  that  paity,  tbi 
.\ntipateE,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  Ul;vf  ^ 
called  apoa  the  Atheaiaas  to  deliver  ap  the  ir:<i 
and  the  mooey  they  had  recvivcd  of  kia,  mi^ 
pot  to  trial  tkoae  who  had  accepted  hk  hruin. 
Hazpalas  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  ia«eav 
tacn  canoeraing  those  who  had  been  brOed  h%  k^ 
was  insdtoted,  and  DenMstkenet  was  amm^  tv 
penons  sospected  of  the  crime.      The  aBo«=a 
of  his  oondoct  during  the  preaenee  of  Harpatnii 
Athns  are  ao  oooiuaed,  that  it  n  aliaott  iaipw^** 
to  arrive  at  a  oertaia  ooDdaaion.      Thtepoafw 
^ap.  FiwL  Dem.  2S,  cooip.  ViLXOnd.^$^ 
and  Deinarehns  in  his  ocatioa  i^ainat  Deawsikso 
state,  that  Deasosthenea  did  aooept  the  farik>  W 
liaipaltts;   but  Paaaaniaa  (iL  33w  f  4)  cxfRM.; 
acqnitf  hia  of  the  crime.     The  aathscily  if  is 
aocuaen.  howevec,  is  very  qaestionahk,  fir  is  * 
£rst  fdace  they  do  not  agveo  in  the  detail  if  titf 
staiMBeot^  and  secondly,  if  we  ronsidrr  tk  m' 
doci  of  Desaosthenea  throagbont  thii  iliyHiiifc"' 
Barpahu.  if  we  macniber  that  be  opposed  (k»> 
oepbon  of  the  rebel,  and  that  be  fokaiaiiy^ 
iered  hiaMeU  to  be  tried,  we  mast  owa  ihtf  <  ■ 
ai  kas  highly  improfaabfe  that  be  dbsaU  ■■ 
been  fmihy  of  common  bribety,  aad  ite  a  «■ 
ans  iits  gnilt  which  ranscd  bis  ten^anmam,  k 
the  imf^acabie  hatred  of  tke  llaecdsaM  ^^^ 
which  eacniy  aeiaed  tkia  fiivoaiabk  eff*^? 
ix>  nu  iimria  of  its  moct  fbraudabk  oaps^ak  0* 
was  a:  that  time  abandoned  by  bk  ewt  ta>* 
imir.  sheer  umidxty.     DomoatkaMa  d^^d  h» 
•ek  u!  an  nration  which  AtkciHaaa(xia.  fjtif^ 
wmfi  rm  voanea.  and  wki^  '-»  r^^kMf^^ 
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u  tkft  one  referrtfd  to  bv  olht^ni  under  the  title  of 
4»<»Kayta  rmv  Imjtmp.  (LHonyi.  th  Admit,  ri  die,  \ 
JMwk.  57 T  Ep,  ad  A  mm,  L  12.)  But  Ueniu«Lhene« 
WW  decUufd  guilty,  and  thrown  into  pruon^  from 
whidl  liovtirer  he  escaped,  ftpparentljT  with  the 
OvmnifMloe  of  the  Athenimi  inag^«trate«.  (Plut< 
ihm*  2e,  VU.  X  OmL  p.  84b' ;  Anonjm.  ViL  Ih- 
flMMd,  fki  I^^O  Demosthenes  quitted  his  counir?, 
and  iMided  putJj  at  Troeiene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
tM^  lookiQg  dailjr*  it  i*  aud,  across  the  icsa  towards 
hii  btbfed  native  land. 

Bm  hia  exik  did  not  bat  long,  for  in  a  c,  323 
A1t*fl^ff  ditdt  »o<^  ^<!  news  of  hi«  death  wa» 
<k»««lehword  for  a  fresh  ri«c  of  the  Oretsks^  which 
laraa  oi^nited  hj  the  AtliuDi&na,  and  undii^r  the 
triforous  ntaiuigrment  of  Leonthenes  it  soon  a»- 
flDBted  a  dmiigeroiis  aspect  ktt  Miw^doma,.  (^Vnnd. 
z«iii.  HJ.)  DriTiii4ttieuL*«,  aliitoujj^h  fetill  living  in 
Mil%  j'lincd  of  hit  owa  atcoid  ihts  cjnbassies 
vfaich  wcps  sftnt  by  tbe  Athenians  to  the  other 
0rv«k  slates^  and  he  rouacd  tht^m  to  a  fresh  stnig- 
gl«  Ibr  liberty  by  the  £tre  of  Els  oratory*  8iu:h  a 
iltftoftediiesa  to  the  interests  of  his  ungmtcjful  coun- 
try diiar uii'd  the  haired  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  wm  patied  oa  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
tt  fvlatiTo  of  Dtrmoslheaet,  by  which  be  was  so- 
JvDiilj  n.Hniled  firom  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
init  to  Aegiiia  to  fetch  hiiUf  and  his  progre<9  fnrni 
Pt*ira«cu9  tn  the  city  was  a  glnrious  triumph  :  it 
iraa  tbe  happtett  day  of  bit  life,  (PliU.  iMin,  27\ 
ViL  X  OrtiL  p.  JU«  ;  Justin,  xiii.  5.)  TUit  mili- 
larf  apetationi  tif  the  Greeks  mid  th«ir  success  ut 
I  seemed  to  jtudfy  the  in'>&t  MUiguinc  eji- 
I,  far  the  aimy  of  the  mdied  Greeks  had 
M  fiu"  OS  The&&aly«  aiul  besieged  Anti- 
Biit  this  WM  tlic  turning  point ; 
,  eTeo  after  the  &U  of  Leosthenes,  the 
I  inoooeded  in  destroying  the  anny  of  Leon- 
fhioh  came  to  the  assistance  of  Anti{iater, 
_  '  lost,  in  B.  c.  322,  the  battle  of  Cniiion. 
I  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
r  contest,  hud  not  tbe  zeal  of  the  Greeks  gradit- 
Molod«  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
I  arm  J  irilhdmwn.  Antipnter  afniled  himself 
\  dlia_eoiiltniptible  difpotilion  among  tiie  Gropks, 
'  '  1  poace,  though  be  wm  cunning  enough 
a  Of^f  with  each  state  separately,  Thuit 
catlike  of  Greece  waa  ftirsaken  by  oui*  stiito 
ratiotherf  until  in  the  etid  tlic  Athenians  wore 
to  contend  with  Autipator.  It  would 
en  folly  to  continue  their  rtr&istanoe  tingte- 
>  and  they  accordingly  uuide  peace  with 
ater  on  bta  own  terms.  All  his  stipuktions 
oompUed  with,  ««eept  the  one  which  de- 
1  Die  MifiMider  of  the  popubir  leaders  of  the 
pt«^  When  An  tif  inter  and  Cmtenu 
I  mafehed  to  ward  n  Athens  Demosthenes 
I  his  friend*  took  ui  flighty  und«  on  the  proposal 
Demadoa,  tiie  Ath«iii]uis  sentenced  them  to 
Demottheoea  had  gone  to  Calanria,  and 
»n  rdiifo  (bare  tn  tha  tampk  of  J^oeekioii. 
I  Archias,  who  h  an  ted  up  tb»  A^tifM  eteiy* 
yarn  red  f  Demosthenes,  who  «M  SUintBOfiad 
'  bjm  in  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  ho 
ping  about  his  i»orvin  for  soma  time, 
he  temple  of  PuM*idoti,  on  tJic  lUtli  of 
a.  t.322,  (Plut.  !Mm,  '29,  llL  X 
.  $46  i  LuctAiu  Etnytm,  Dam*  43,  iu*) 
Thoa  lefminaied  the  cariHT  at  a  uioit  who  baa 
iMiiked  1^  person*  of  ^1  m*^*  aman^  thu 
\  md  MblMl  sptrils  of  onu-juitv  ;  and  this 
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fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  aa  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  coosistent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suo- 
cess — so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstancea 
— by  which  hit  exertion*  are  cmwued.  Tho  vary 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  DenosK 
tbenes  by  bis  eueiaies  and  detractors  more  extra- 
vagantly than  upon  any  other  man — the  ooarso 
and  complicated  web  of  lie*  which  was  devised  by 
Aescliines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caughti 
and  laatly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompaa, 
the  historian,  which  ate  credulously  rcpeau*d  by 
Plutjirch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  thr>  po- 
litical virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  tight.  Some  point*  there  are  in  bis 
life  which  perkips  will  never  be  quite  clenred  up 
on  account  of  the  distorted  aooounta  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  charge* 
which  are  made  against  hiro,  and  atTect  his  charac- 
ter as  a  auait  am  aliuoat  below  contempL  It  ia 
said,  ibr  example*  that  ho  took  to  dight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeronda,  as  if  thoosandt  of  others  bad 
not  l!cd  with  him  (Plot  Btitu  20,  Vu.  X  Orai, 
p.  845;  Acschin.  c.  CienpL  ^  17&,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  hi*  domestic  calamity  (hia 
dau^ht^r  hitd  died  seven  day*  before)  he  rejoioed 
nt  Philip's  death,  which  shews  only  tho  pndoni- 
nance  of  hia  patriotic  &«lingt  over  his  penoua)  and 
leltikh  ones  (PluL  Dcm,  22 ;  Aeachin.  e.  Cka^ 
$  77)i  and  lastly,  that  ho  shed  leaia  on  going  Into 
exile — a  £ut  for  which  he  doaorfei  to  be  loved  and 
hanouaNi  rather  than  bhimed^  (Plot  Dem,  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  agiiinbt  him  by  AeAchines,  ha*  never  been 
subi^taiitiated  by  tbe  knit  evidence.  (Aetchin.  e, 
Oenpk,  i  173,  e.  T^marcL  ^  131,  «Ar  F*»U.  Le^ 
^  1G5;  Flut.  Dem.  \h.)  In  bta  adminiBtratioa  of 
public  aHaira  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotloaOi 
and  free  frum  all  tbe  crime*  which  the  men  of  tho 
Macedonian  party  committed  openly  and  without 
U17  dinguise.  Tho  charge  of  bribery,  which  waa 
so  often  raised  again*!  him  by  tho  aomo  AetehiBoa* 
must  bo  rejected  altogether,  and  ia  a  nneto  dMrn^ 
tion  of  tlie  hict  that  Demoatheoos  MecpCed  aob^^ 
dies  from  Persia  for  Athena,  which  aatundly  Blood 
in  need  of  such  as*i«4ance  in  it*  atrugglo*  with 
]^Iac«?donia ;  but  then  i*  not  a  shadow  of  a  auspi- 
cion  that  ho  over  loeeptod  any  poiaonal  bribe*. 

lli»  career  a*  a  atateaman  raeeivid  it*  greate*! 
luAtre  from  hi*  powen  a*  an  ontor,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  bv  any  man  of  any  country. 
Uur  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily 
be  une-sided,  as  we  can  only  read  his  orations; 
but  among  tho  eomompomiei  of  DonuMthetie* 
there  wa*  acareelf  ana  who  oodd  point  o«t  inj 
deliiiitc  £iult  in  hi*  onmry,  By^  Iv  the  nrnjoritf 
looked  up  to  hhD  M  the  graateat  onilor  of  the  time^ 
and  it  waaooly  man  of  audi  ovaMcfinad  and  hypei^ 
critical  taates  aa  Demetrina  Phalotvus  who  though  I 
him  either  too  pUin  and  iimpla  or  too  harah  and 
atroog  (PluL  iMm.  a,  U)  ;  thooch  ooom  loond 
tboi»lbttai«  noraatriltioff  in  midSif  hia  onMiQD% 
whik  othais  wato  mora  impnoaod  with  th<*iii  \sk 
hoiiring  him  apeak.  (Comp.  Diony*.  de  Admit,  vi 
die.  jMmotitk,  22 ;  Cir.  ttr  Orrtt.  in,  56,  Brmi,  38 ; 
(^uttitiL  xj.  3.  M.)  '■*,  however, 

are  far  from  being  !  ►n  tho  con- 
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ob&tacli'ft  which  hU  phyiktd  con»tituttf»n  threw  in 
his  wny  wht^u  he  commenctd  hit  darter,  were  rq 
great,  that  a  lesii  coani^couK  and  pcncvericig  man 
than  DemoBtheDCfl  would  at  oncis  have  heen  intl- 
miflated  and  t-ntirely  ihnink  from  the  anJuo^nt 
ejtreer  of  n  puhlic  omtor,  (Plut.  Dtm,  6,  &c) 
Thoie  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, Ifd  him  to  bestow  wiore  care  iipnn  the  compo- 
iition  of  hi^  omtioii!)  thrui  he  would  otherwise  have 
durie^  and  produced  in  the  end^  if  not  the  iiiipov«i- 
bitity  of  epeaking  extern  pore,  at  leoAt  the  hftbit  of 
iie«^cr  venturing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
-Oiit  preparation,  and  he  aonictimet  even  deelined 
ftpeaking  when  called  upon  in  the  Oftsembly  to  do 
BO*  ineivlv  because  he  woi  not  prepared  for  it, 
(I'lut,  D^fA.  B,  VU.  X  Orat  p.  848  )  There  i», 
however,  no  rfOMin  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were*  delivered  in.  that  perfect  fonu  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  un,  for  most  of 
them  weri'"  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  reviiion 
before  publictition  ;  and  it  \»  only  the  uration 
agalhst  Meidias  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  lacing  delivered,  and  being  after- 
wards given  up  and  left  iucomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  o  nit  ion 
in  its  original  fonn.  Tliis  oration  alune  suificiently 
shews  how  tittle  Denjonihenes  trusted  tt»  the  im- 
pnlKc  of  the  moment.  It  would  lend  us  too  fur  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  I>e- 
mostheues  composed  his  omtionst  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modem  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
ihe  causes  of  the  mighty  inipres»iun  which  his 
•peecbes  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
Iwst  caOBo  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character; 
for  every  sentence  ejthibiu  Lkmosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  tnith,  and  public 
dfcency  (Plut.  Dtrn,  13)  *,  and  as  the  stniggles  in 
whiih  he  was  engngpd  were  fotr  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponenta,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  Hy  a  wise  ar- 
rangemi-at  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearer*  in  the 
cleareat  possible  fonn ;  any  doubts  that  might  l>e 
raiaed  were  met  by  him  beforehand*  and  thus  he 
pniceedcd  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cau^e  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  being  majestic  and  yet  6tmp1e, 
rich  yet  not  bomlwwtic,  stmnge  and  yet  faniiliar. 
solemn  without  being  onianiented,  grave  and  yet 
|ileaaing,  concine  and  yet  lluent,  sweet  and  yel  im- 
prejiSiive,  carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers^ 
That  such  omtions  shoidd  notwithstanding  some^ 
times  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  etfect,was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Atoist  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
Uidepe.ndent  of  many  Eiiitiered  remarks,  the  only 
impurtant  crtkal  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
i»  that  of  Diony^ius  of  Halicamassus,  entitled  ««pl 
TijT  TOW  Avuunff-Biifavj  HiHfd-ntTOf^  The  acknow- 
ledged evtvlh  I  "  ''  I  M%thenes*s  orations  mado 
them  the  pris  -of  ftudy  and  tpeieulft^ 

tiou  with  the  il ,  and  odletl  forth  ntim*- 

ruufi  iaiiUitont  and  coitjuientitori.  It  is  proliiibly 
owing  to  tlioHe  rhetoric^it  fipeculations  whicJi  began 
OS  early  ns  the  necond  eentury  K  c*  that  a  number 
•f  cM'iiiiont  wttich  arc  decidedly  «{mrioii^  und  un- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  snirh  a*  iha  *Jf<fm  i-vn4 
<^of  and  the  wfrnrtnh^  wer^  incorpoitled  la  At 
eulleetiuns  of  thotn^  of  JJemo«ih«ive«*  (NiMia,  mk 
as  the  speech  on  llalonesu*,  the  fir*t  ipdfart  Ai» 
togeiton„  iho«e  against  Tht'^Kriii"*  and  Nsam^ 
which  are  undoubtedly  th<-  •  d(  wmtm 

potary  oratory  may  hare  <i«>s4  9m^ 

those  of  Demoaihrnes   hy  U  wmH  Is 

of  great  assinijijice  to  u«  t<  ^tamtmuim 

which   wen;  written   ' -v.-^ii«t  hj  laA 

men  as  Didmuv  J^'  iniia|«BC^  ISdkm 

tiuB,  Apolloii)de«.  Th'  vim.  miid  <H&mi 

but  unfortunately  nioit  t*l  «  ^a^ 

and  scarcely  anything  of  ii'  t,  n^ 

cept  the  miBrnible  collection  ur  ftcn*ui»  «Tsx-a  htm 
come  down  to  n*  under  the  najstt  of  Uipsn^  wai 
the  Greek  urtpimimta  to  th«  oraiiona  by  lilaani 
and  other  rhi  toriciaits. 

The  ancientfl  state,  that  thtre  fsislod  iSttwiBl 
of  Ifemosthenes  (i^lut.  fit.  X  OmL  p.  Bl7;  !%«. 
im.  D.  190),  but  of  these  only  tth  «d4  if  v*i»> 
duct  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  steuig«l/i 
counted  as  an  oration,  oiiIt  60  hsv*  c 
ui  under  his  name,  thougli  aosne  tf  H 
riouii,  or  at  least  of  very  doofaCftiJ 
Qe^idei  these  orations,  there  af«  S€  . 
public  omtions,  and  ux  letten^  whi^ 
name  of  Demosthenes,  thu^gli  I " 
very  douhtfid. 

The  omtions  of  Deftiotthcneo  Are 
the  varioua  collections  of  the  Attic  < 
IJ,    S^tephent^    Taylor,    Hetske,    Dvkai^ 
Doltfton,  and  Baiter  and  Snuppc'  I 
of  the  omtions  of  Dcmo«theties 
Uahed  by  Aldttfc.  Venice,  i5«4;  at  ! 
by   Felictano,  Venice,    1343;    by 
Urabinua,  Paris,  1570;  by  R  WtdU 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Paha,  l7*H>t  airt 
fer,  Leipzig  and   London,  l 

The  first  two  contain  the  x* 
Irujishitioa,  and  the  others 
the  indioes,  &&     A  good  • 
that  by  W.  Dindorf,   Leip 
Wo    subjoin   a  clossitied  Ii»t  of 
Demo«lhi'nes^  to  which   are   addsMf 
of  cAch  separate  oralbii,  when  thtrm  tarn  «ij, 
the  liMratun  upon  it 

I.  PoLrricja.  Oiunoisi. 

A.   Omtkmt  a^iitit  i*ka^ 

Editions  of  the  PhiUppiea  w^fv  mbfoM 
J.  13<>kker  (Beriin,  1K16.  im&  sad  1S3&)»C 
ItUdiger  (Uipxig,  I81R,  IHiOaml  tSSlX  n 
T.  Voroel.    {Fmnkfurt,  18*23.) 

I.  The  hrst  Phdippie  waa  d«li««i9d  is  m^0S^ 
and  is  believed  by  some  lo  ht  mad*  8f  of  twm  dl»-  j 
tinct  orations  the  second  of  whkk  ia  aip 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words  M  m 
(Dionyo.  Ep,  a*i  Amm.L  10.)     Rnt  enu 
to  the  present  time  are  dtvidM  m  ikmr 
upon  thin  {mint.     The  coiuntoo:  oebnoil^ 
omtion  i<i  one  i^liole.  t«  supportod  hf  iIm  118!^] 
and  is  defendinl  by  Ureuti,  in  th.o  PInM*  < 
anil  dtr  S<JkUxiz,  voL  u  ^rll^Sot,    llw  i 
Rion  is  very  ably  mauitaJned  hrf  J   HwkLf  i 
mmtt  Oil  Ikm.  Omt,  i/mt$  o«{^^Hmi  /4dL « 
Vrati^laviae.  183},  and  Ctfpiinl^  hy  C 
the  JSeit^ri/i  fkr  d.  Almtkmmm^k  fat  1131^1 
NO.VU&C. 

t2— 4.   Th'*  ^f%U  second,  snd  tliM  0<7«llfv  | 
unit  i  out  U-loiig  to  the  yvar  «,  v*  M9« 
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{^.  nd  Amm.  i,  i)  tmikeft  tbe  second  the  6nt^ 
and  ibe  third  the  second  in  the  feeriea ;  raid  thh 
order  hau  been  delcndf>d  by  R.  {lauchen»U'hi,  </<; 
OmL  Otynik,  ordh^  Leips.  1821,  which  i«  rr- 
printed  in  toL  i,  of  Schacftr'*  Appanitm.  The 
other  order  i»  dcfi*iiJed  by  Beckeri  tii  liia  Oernian 
tnuuiktictn  of  the  PhilippicA,  l  p.  1 03,  &:c.,  and  bj 
Wettenntiun^  Stuvp,  Ziemann,  Petreiue,  and  Brlick' 
net;,  m  septinite  di««ertntion«.  There  i»  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiac  omtmn*,  with  noti>i,  by 
C.  IL  Froticber  and  C.  Ih  Funkhiinel,  Ltiptig, 
1834,  8vo. 

5.  The  omtion  on  the  Pence,  delivered  in  B,  c. 
S46.  Retpecting  the  qncition  n*  to  wbetlter  this 
oration  wa*  actunJly  delivered  m  not,  see  Ik'cker, 
Pkiii§^mdte  Ri^en^  i.  p.  *2'2*2,  ^e.,  and  VumcL, 
.ad  OrtiL  Ht  Puce^  p.  240,  &c. 
Th«  lecond  Philippic,  di'livered  in  u.  c  344. 
I  VdmeU  Inttymm  ej**c  Demttst/i.  Philip,  I/,  op- 
\  ex  dii<pfmtitmt^  Fmnkf.  i  02^),  whose  opinian 
li  ofipoaed  bv  Hauchcnfttein  in  JitMn^s  Jahrb,  vol. 
m^%  p.  144.  &c. 

^B*  On  Haloneftus,  B.  c  343,  was  sus-pected  by 
miancienUithrni4e!veK,and  ascribed  to  HegeHippiiiR. 
(liban.  Argum,  p.  75;  HarpoemL  and  Kt^-nu  M. 
iui*.;  Phot  BiW.  p.  41)1,)  Weisko  endeaiourcd 
to  vindicate  the  ftmlitin  for  Uemofithencs  in  Di*- 
mriiftifi  Muprr  Ortd.  </«  Halon.^  Lubben.  UtOA,  but 
llhe  til  oppofttrd  by  Becker  in  Srtbodt^s  Archive,  for 
l«'i5,  i.  p.«4,  Ac,  Phi/iffjMtfic  IkdcN,  ii.  p.  ,1(11^ 
Alt,  and  by  Vdnn'l  in  O^ewiitur  iie^aijtpi  e^*^  ara- 
thmmt  ^  iloionenot  Fmnkf.  1830,  who  pubiibhed 
•  wpoimte  edition  of  thin  oration  andcr  thu  name 
of  1li*g!rtippiit  in  1833. 

8.  ritpl  fir  h  Xfp^oti^ctf^  dtliveR'd  in  a  c.  342. 

.  9.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  c,  312, 

i  Vdinel,  DrmijsOu'iiUt  Philq*.  ///,  Iiii6itam  ef$e 

Chenonrsiiieam,  Frankf.   Iii37  ;    i^.  Spengel, 

dit  driUe  Philip,  liifdt  de*  iMm.^  Munich, 

lO.  The  fourth  Philippic,  lielonga  to  a  a  341, 

t  i«  thou^iht  bv  i>e;irU  all  critic*  lo  be  apurinu^* 

*  Becker,  J'hiJifK  Piiliu  ii.  p*  4nU  &^c. ;  W-  \L 

irr*iteg,  OtfU*  Philip,  1 1'.  Demtotk,  alffudicatttr^ 

iiitingne,  IRIB. 

riU  n^f  ■nrj*' *Eir»rToAi^i'  n}!"  ♦iA/tttow,  refcn 

I  the  year  E.  c.  340,  but  i^  &  »puniviti  oration. 

kef«  Philip.  Keiien,  ii.  p.  516,  Ike, 

B.  Other  Poldical  Oratif^wt. 
12,  U^d  Xwrd^rtmf^  refer*  to  B.  r.  353,  l>ut  i« 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  bo  iporiotia.     F*  A. 
^Ifoir,  Pntltsf.  adLejitin.  p.  1 24 ;  Schoefer,  Ajrpurut, 
Mir,  I  p^  miL 

^Vl3.  Tl*ftl  2it^^pmv^  was  dellrered  in  &.r*  354. 
^Bi  Amcrsfoordt,  Introduci,  in   Orat,  df  S^fmmor, 
^^ilgdun.  But  1H21,  reprinted  in  Schnefer'^B  J/jy^r. 
rVif.    vol.    i*  ;     Parreidt,    lAsjmiat.    dr   luMfii.   ea 
A  then,  cujm  (trdmai*  ri  contrt.  u»  ftntL  n#pl  Xvfifi. 
putripiit  tmadfi  IhinmtA.^  Magdeburg,  lW3tJ. 
14.  Twip  MryoAwroAiTw*',  u.  c  353. 
Ifi.  n«^  T^§  '?oi>to¥  «Aft^fp/ar,  n.  c  351. 

II fj.  UffA  riiv  -wp^i  *AA/{aiS^ov  avv^tniv^  refers 
B.  c  325,  and  wAferecofirnizi.^d  u  spurioui  by  the 
lient»  them*elve».  (Diirtiyft,  tie  Admir,  vi  die 
m,  57;  Lihan.  Aiyum,  p.211,) 

IL  JuniciAL  on  PHt VATS  Orations. 

_^I7.  Ilf^  2t*^^^v,  or  on  the  Crriwn,  wai  der 

rd  in  II.  c  ItS(K    There  are  innnemu*  fo|iarate 
oni  of  Uti»  famoui  onttion  ;  the  be>t  are  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  181 5,  and  Berlin^  1 825, 
by  Bremi  (Oothft,  1834),  and  by  DiMen  (Oot- 
tingcn,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewiki,  ComnmU, 
ffhiorirfi  ft  Ckromlos*  in  Demoatk.  OraL  ds  (hnokf 
Moiiastcrii,  1 829,  Tb«  genuin«neia  of  the  docn- 
ment«  quotfd  in  thia  oration  hiu  of  hite  been  the 
subject  of  much  diKuaiion,  and  the  moat  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Droyien  (  (febtr  die  AH-ktheil  rfer  Urkund.  in  D^ 
mo^L.  Rede  vom  KranXf  in  the  ZfHst/tri^  fur  di« 
Alterthunuw,  for  1 839,  and  reprinted  sepamtelyat 
Berlin,  1S39),  and  F.  \V,  Newman  {Ciauncal 
Museum,  vol  l  pp.  141 — 16P),  both  of  wbocn 
deny  the  genuineness^  while  Virmel  in  a  lerie*  of 
prt)gmn]s (commenced  in  1841)  endeavours  to  prore 
their  authenticity.  Comp,  A.  F.  Wolper,  deFtrrma 
kodierua  Oral,  thtmtfth,  de  CoroH,  Leipxig,  1 825  ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb«  GmmaiL  d^  Dtmotth,  Orat* 
pro  Ctenpk*  pratatoHtia^  Isenac  1832. 

1 8.  U*f>i  Tijf  rio^rpf <r€f  W,  ddirered  in  jl  a 
342, 

19.  Tl*pi  Tijr  drt A  fl'af  irpAi  Afirrfj'ijv,  waa 
£poken  III  B.  c«  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  which 
fditiou  wa*  reprinted  at  Ziirich,  lU.'U. 

28.  Kard  H*Mou  ir«pl  rav  k^j^SuXov,  was  com- 
posed in  a  c.  355.  There  are  separate  editioni 
by  Buttmonn  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833)«  Blimie 
(Siind.  11I2U),  and  Meier  (Hatle,  1832),  Com- 
pjiro  Buckh,  Ufhcr  die  Z^itverkaHniue  dtr  AtiitiaHa 
in  the  AUtandln  dcr  Berlin,  Ahadem,  lor  1820,  p. 

21.  Kara  *A>^/Mrr£wKt>r  it9pair6pm¥,,  belongs  to 
B.  c,  355,  and  has  been  edited  separutely  by  Fun- 
khinel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kard  ^hpurTOMpderoitt^  a  c.  352,  See  Rujupf, 
De  Chtiridrmo  Orita^  Giesaen,  181  A. 

23.  KaTci  Ti^uirpdriti^,  B.  u  353,  See  Blume, 
Proltifom.  in  Dtmmtk*  Chrai.  c.  TimoemLf  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  otmtiont  against  Arialo- 
^L>itoti  lieluTig  t^  the  time  after  b.  o.  338.  Tbo 
geimineireu  of  these  two  omtionf,  especially  of  the 
firnt,  was  strrnigly  doubte<)  by  the  ancients  them- 
K^lves  {Dionys.  «/*  Admir.  ri  die.  Ihtn,  bl  j  Ihif- 
fjocmt  ».  If.  B^mpii  and  vtoAiJi ;  PoUujl,  %,  155), 
though  sctme  believed  them  to  be  the  productiont 
of  DeniOBthenei.  (Li ban.  Art/um,  p.  7^>9  ;  Phot 
liitd,  p.  4.^1.)  Modem  eritica  think  the  tfmi 
spiiriouv  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Kxcumus  to  his  edition  of 
I^einnivhus,  p.  106,  &c.;  Wcatenuann,  Q»€wd* 
DftHOiih,  iii.  p.  .Oil,  Ac«x 

*JG  and  27.  The  two  orationa  against  Aphobut 
were  delivered  in  a  c  .%4, 

28,  n^i^f  "AiMiBov  ^^€ilio^naprvpm^,  is  suspected 
of  Iteing  spurious  by  VVetteraionn,  Qvargt.  iJtmm* 
tii.  p.  1 1,  &c.  Comp.  Schainano,  d«  Jun  P)M, 
fJnuv.  p.  274* 

29  and  30,  The  two  orations  ngnintt  Onetor, 
See  Sehmei&M^r,  d*  fU  Tutclari  ap»  Atken.^  Ac.^ 
Ffviburg,  1821).  Tho  genuineneta  of  these  om- 
tions  it  suspected  bv  B^kkh,  Puld,  £oam^  t^'Athm$^ 
Index,  #.  r.  Demosthenes. 

3K  Uapa-^poip^  »pif  ZW^tf^i",  fulls  afier  the 
year  B.  r,  .'i5.i, 

32.  np^t  'Aa'OTodfMAir  vapir)fiaf4  »  «f  iiJie«rtaii| 
date, 

33,  ITpdff  ^epftUavQ.  irtfwt  taimmi^  via  tpolsMI  in 
n.  u  332.  S«e  Daumstxirk,  Prol^^m^  to  OfaL 
DtmodL  adv.Pktfrm,,  Heidelberg,  I82U, 
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34.  T\p6s  T^v  Aateplrov  mparypap^r^  U  of  un- 
certain datf,  and  it«  genuirtenew  i»  doubted  by 
iome  of  the  ancients.  See  ihe  Greek  Argu- 
mentum. 

35.  T'T^p  ^opfJmt^i  irapecypa^,  belong*  to  B.  c 
550. 

36.  TTf^*  ncuTafrtToy  wapaypa^^  fiilJs  after 
a  c,  347. 

ift  of  iincertaiti  dale, 

38.  n^j  BoiwTor  wf^  TOW  (l»^^arot,  belongi  to 
B.  c.  35 1  or  »50,  and  was  ascnbed  by  tome  of  the 
ancients  to  Deinarchus.  (Dionys.  Hal,  DemarcL 
13.)    See  Bockh^  (JrkuMd,  Uter.'das  AiL  6^we*em, 

39.  flpox  Bota#TdF  ihri^^  itpwM&w  fajrpi^w<f  B.  C 
347. 

40.  Ilpdt  IwovBtoar  Mp  wpoitt4t^  of  tincertam 
date. 

41*  UpA*  ^ahtwmv  wcpl  dyri^^tm^^  of  uncer- 
tain date.  The  genuinenefti  of  thii  omtion  is 
doubted  hy  the  author  of  theargnm*  to  it,  Bbckh, 
Index  to  Fubi.  Econ.  of  Atkrnnj  and  Scktefcr, 
Appar.  CVit.  v.  p,  63, 

42.  Up6$  Matsdprarw  irtpl  *Aytnov  irAifpov,  of 
tmcenain  date.  See  de  Boor«  Profeffom.  zu  dtr 
Bsd$  dm  DemMlk  gtgm,  MakaHaiu*^  Ihunburg, 
163B. 

43,  Tlp^t  AtQxip^  wtpl  ToC  icXi^pov^  of  uncertain 
d&ttfi. 

44  and  45.  The  two  orations  ngainst  Stephanuiw 
belong  to  the  lime  previoui  to  b.  c.  343.  The 
genuinenefis  of"  the  first  if  doubted  by  I.  Hekker. 
See  C,  D.  Beel,  DiairiU  in  Demo^A*  OroL  in 
Si*phaH.,  Lugdun.  BaU  1625. 

46.  rifpl  E^ipyov  tcai  Mnftn'SavKafV  ij^fuSo^op- 
rvpiiui'^  belongs  to  the  time  after  B.  c  355,  Its 
genuineneM  it  doubted  by  Harpocr.  $.  rr.  'LttaXh- 
rpovv  and  jjrtr^"?*'^  U-  Wolf,  Bockb  (/.  c),  and 
I.  Bekkpf.      See  Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  216. 

47.  KoT<i  '0\vfiinoStipov  0Xi€iiSf  after  B.  c 
343. 

48.  Upot  Tin6B€oif  Mp  x^^^  ^^^*  between 
B  €.  363  and  354*  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrat  t.  v.  Ka«f<w#x»'<*i',  Bikkh,  and  Bekkcr 
(see  Schnefer,  ApjHir^  Crii.  r,  p,  264).  J t  »  de- 
fended by  Rumpf,  de  OraL  etdv.  Timttth.^  Uieaaen, 
1821, 

49.  n^f  rtoAuirA^a  vfpi  rod  iwtrptiipapx^pMTos^ 
after  BL  t%  36 J. 

50.  Utpl  roO  Irt^rott  T^t  rpnipapxicts,  after 
Bl  c  36U  lA  flQspected  by  Becker,  Derno^Ui,  oZi 
Staaimnann  und.  Htdner^  p.  465. 

51.  n^f  KaAAtirrov,  spoken  in  B.  c.  364. 

52.  Tip6i  fliK6<rrparov  wtpl  Twr  *Ap*(hwTiov 
dyBptrw6Bvv^  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
IJurpoiTTit.  f.  f>.  *Awoypa^. 

5'S,  Kara  Kiimwof  idKiar,  n.  c.  343. 

54.  Upos  KoKKatchia  wtpl  x^'ov»  ^^  uneertaln 
date. 

55.  Kard  i^to^vtro^tipw  /3X«^t,  b.  c.  329. 

56.  *W.^eis  -wpds  E^oyMSn*'^  nfler  u.  c,  346. 
67.  Ketrd  ©fo»rpfyow  ^vHfi^ff,  belongm  to  b.  c^ 

32.1,  but  is  protinhly  the  work  of  Ueiuairhus. 
(Dionys,  DnitanL  10  ;  Argura.  ad  Oral,  c.  7'-4«>- 
m«.  p.  1321;  IliirpocmU  «.  r».  *aypa/^iov  and 
efoMpft^i ;  Schacfer,  Appar.  Crit.  r.  p.  473.^ 

58.  KoTtt  N#a/paf,  refers  to  n.  r.  340,  btil  i*  cnn- 
udered  spurioui  both  by  ancient  and  n)odem 
writers.  (Dionya.  dt  Admir.  ri  dic^  fknt.  57  ; 
l*}ir)'nich.  p.  226 ;  Httrpoctnt.  i.  ii%  y4^A,  hnfto- 


Schjiefer,  Appar,  tW.  ▼.  p.  Utt.) 
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59.  'Esrira^of,  refer*  to  ».  c  SSt,  Imi  is  » 
questionably  spiirioai.     (Dioiiy**  d§  Adrndr^  t4  i 
Dtm.  23«  44  ;  Liban.  p.  6 ;  Harpoeni.  i.  vfi  A^l 
Soi  and  K*Hp«mU ;  PhoL  ZJiW,  p*  19!  i  Swii 
Anjti«<r9«n7t ;    B<*kkcr,   Ai^fd.   p.  $A4 ;    W« 
tnann,  Qttiiest  0rm.  t),  p.  49,  4«.)     lbs 
ness  is  defended  by  Becker  (/ArmMrEL  ah  i 
H,  [fed,  it.  p.  466,  &c.)  and  Kruget  (la  1 
v<ft:4it«,  i,  2,  p.  277). 

60.  'E/wrucrfr,  iv  like  the  fofiB^,  « 
producticiDu     (Dionys.  (&»  Admtr 
Lihan.  p,6;    Pollux,  iii.  144:  Lt 
Westermann,  Quaeit  />r«i.  iL  i 

Among  the  lost  omtiona  oi 
following  are  mtntioaed  :  —  Ai 
oiToCrri  So^pf^r.  (Dionys.  Zlrxvamk  U*}  2, 1 
M^SovTOf.  (Pollux,  \nii'.  53 ;  Huyt^. 
Tfi}ftK.)  3.  Ilpei  TluXv*vMro¥  vo^ary^  - 
ker^  Anted,  p.  90.)  4.  Oepl  XP*^' 
p.  592)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  d^ 
ivptay.  (Dionys.  Ep,  ad  Jmmi.  i.  1  ' 
ever,  in  Dtmottk.  57»  decW««  Ha* 
tion.)  5.  ITf/'l  Totf  jui^  #irS0VMM  *A^a 
spurinas  according  to  Dioitviiiift.  (1 
6.  KaT(}  ^W^of.  (Bckkcr,  Amf<xL  pw  : 
fragment  of  tt  t«  prt»bably  rxtaat  in  AViial  i 
Fiimr,  p.  478,  cd.  Wall. '  7.  tV»«  l£#rrt»  * 
Tov  ^vrrtrricifM>*«Twj.  (Harpocml.  s.  t  *I^i<>i 
irnM/'S  where  Diony»ius  doabta  ila  pmiaaaft) 
R.  'Tir^p  ^ijt^ptfi',  probably  not  a  wock  of  Hn^ 
thenesu  (Suid.  #.  r.'A/uA.}  9.  T»»f  loi^  fir 
Imrpoirrjt  TpAf  Xo^nr^uw,  belong  Mcwllf« 
CalUmachtis  (up.  /'A'>«.  £npl</.  p.  4^l)]»  MMiiii 

Beiiidcs  the  nndent  and  modtfB  kiMtfivi  d 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexsfidfav  tfct  ftflwin 
works  will  be  found  meful  to  the  trmdiMt  rf  Di' 
mosthenes  :  Scbott,  VUoa  FanaS^im  Jn^ii.  4 
iJcmoftL  Antwerp,  1603;  Bedier*  i>m^km 
ah  Sfi>at$muim  mnd  liedmir,  IlaJK  ttlCp  3«i^ 
8vo  ;  Westermann^  Qttttaikma  /J^^e^AodsM,  ji 
four  ports,  Leipzig,  1830^1837,  Cmil^ii  ^ 
6'mcA.  BertdUajnkrit,  §§  56,  57»  Blld  iMm^ 
p.  297,  &e.;  Bohneke,  Studiem  «^dbn  iSbli^dr 
AttL^ken  Jiednrr,  Berlin,  1843.  [1*^1 

DEMO'STHENES  (Ai^iocHMsiif},  1.  TW^ 
ther  of  the  orator.     See  abore. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  hittm^  ctf  li»  vlb* 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  b  ^Hiip4  ^ 
Stephanus  of  ByEnntium.  (i^i-r,  lCoo'«4k,  Mmtwtfkt^ 
romp.  #.  rf.  Tdpas,  To^W'f^  Tevitifi"^  *Al4|^ 
Apfls,  'A/yrdin);  Etrr  \f--  >,  e*  ^ 
further  wrote  an  t"  Sie 

towns  (*fTfiT€ir),  «},  7\ip# 

i|uuied  V'  :--     ¥*ik^mn(m 

Against  I  I  liuder  Mhm  tttlf«  of  A^iifllilTi 

nf  whicti  a  mgrrtciU  it  sttU  t 
dot,  p.  1 383 ;  cotnp^  Meinakv*  dg  i 

3  A  Thnidan,  a  Greek  ^ 
Hccording  to  SintJaH  (*,  r,)  m  wnik  on  tlii>  ^itljtBs^ 
bic  poets  («tpl  ^idvp94tt*m9*wi9y^  a  |BCi9fca»  ^ 
Ilome/s  I  Hud  and  »f  Heidod^a  TVf«iy«»r«  mI  ^ 
epitomet  of  the  work  nf  I>aitUiKHiM  «f  Hcad»^ 
(VVe*termaiui,<iW-'    r>-  p^  M,  •&) 

4.  Sumamed  the  \  ^ait^mOm^i^ 

tonrinn,  who  is  otii  ['*■».  >«tj 

fragment^  of  hi*  ipwthM   mxv 
AMiiUdQ  (pp.  135,  140«  16B,  1 
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^EMtySTHENKS      MASSALTOTRS,     or 

tASSlLIKINSlS  (4  Matr<jaXtti>Ttit)t  n  niitiTG"  df 

leilieii   and   ibe   Author  of    •everal   tnedicaJ 

ttlM  pmerTed  by  Gakn,  mufct  have  lived  in 

'  M»re  the  fint  century  after  Christ,  lu  be  im 

ptcd  by  Afdcpiftdef  Phnrmacion.  (Gal.  iJe  Com* 

Me>iwiim*  tec*  (»«•,  ▼,  15.  vol  jciil.  p,  856,) 

»  penonft  he  b  fttippofietl  to  be  tbe  tasne  oa 

k  Philalethttii,  which  Mems  to  be  quil« 

Hi*  ii  »oinetinii!«  called  iimply  Afatmiiiotu 

or  AfuuititnM*.     (Gal.  f.  c.  p.  855 ;    Aelius  if.  2. 

*^  p,  726,)    See  C,G.  KuHn,  AUdiUim.  a4  EimcL 

^■Citt/«ciun  Tr-icrr.  a  J.  A,  Fahritio^  S[i\^  I'jitAHitm^ 

^^MTp  b«*  ho*  eoUccted  all  the  fragments  of  Demot- 

^Berif«  tknt  remain.  [W.  A.  G.] 

^DKMO'STiiENES   PHILALE'TJIES    {Ait 

^Vbaftrqr  6  ^lAoAi^s),  a  phyaicka,  who  was  Due 

of  thii  ptipiU  of  Alcfximdtir  Phikletlii*)^^  and  be« 

Itwgrd  to  the  ichool  of  mediicme  foundt;d  by  llero^ 

^■70  li«  prohnbly  Uv(m1  about  the  beginning  of 
^Bi  Chriatiim  nen*  and  wai  enpocmliy  cckbmtcd 
^^v  hi*  ?ki[l  u  Rii  oculist  H«  wrotf  n  work  on 
^Hi  Pulite,  which  h  quoted  by  Ga1«*n  (L  c%  and 
^K|i  on«  on  Di*c;ifteB  of  the  Eyes^,  whitb  Eippenr«  tn 
^^fr  becD  extaut  in  the  middle  ageA,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  rfinaina  but  sdum!  extracts  pre-Mrred. 
hr¥  Aetiuis  Paului  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 

[W.  A.  GJ 

I^DEMO'STRATUS   (A^^<rT/)aToi)^      J^    An 

heniarv  orator  and  demngogtie,  at  whose  propo- 

on  Aidhiodc*)  NtcLiJi,  and  Lumachna  wen?  ap- 

nted    to   conicnand    the   Athenian    expedition 

pin«t  Sicily,     He  was  bronght  on  the  niaet  by 

olit  in  hi&  comedy  entit]L*d  Hov^vyyjs,    (PliU. 

la,  Nk:  VI ;  Ruimkeis  //«i.  CriL  Or.  C'raee. 

k»Ki.) 

mU*  The  son  of  Ari«tnphon,  &n  mnbaMadDr  from 
bent  Id  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Ruhnken  (/.  e*} 
Lhave  been  the  gmodiwn  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
liL  vL  3,  §  2.) 

Id,  A  perj^i^n  in  whofie  Twme  Etipoh«  exhibited 

\  enraedy  AtJrrfXwitoj.    (Alh*  v,  p.  216,  d.)     He 

nnkrd  nsnonn  the  poet»  of  the  n^'w  comedy  on 

_^  ►  anthflfity  at  Suidtis  (#.  r,  X^^P^^  A^fitiontparos 

Hl^mronfr^)  :  but  here  we  ought  pmlwibly  to  read 

Tt^UorpatQtf  who  it  known  aa  a  poet  ni  the  new 

fD«dy.  [TiJ*OftTWATUS.J  {Mcineke,  Fnuf.  Com, 
Wi^  i,  pp.  110,500.) 
4.  A  Roman  lewitor,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fi»h- 
fqg  (dXttvTiwd)  in  twenty-aix  Uioka,  one  «n  ftqun- 
tk  ditination  (^^tf"!  fits  iwBpou  /uun^ur^r),  and 
'  er  miAcellaneriua  worka  connected  with  hiati^ry, 
,  t.  p.  A^fi^rrparot  \  Aetiun,  A'r  J.  xiil.  21^ 
,  9,  19.)  He  la  prolmbly  the  aanie  peraon 
who*e  history,  meaning  perhap*  a  naiiind 
y»  PHny  quotes  (//,  N.  xxxrii.  6),  and  the 
i  alio  na  Deraoatiatui  of  Apameta,  the  H'cond 
;  9f  whoae  work  **  On  Rivera"  (»#f^  iroran^iv) 
quotA*.  (/>ejF/»?\  13;  comp.  Eudoc,  p. 
►t.  Biitl.  Cod,  clxi.  ;  Voaaiim  t/f  llUt, 
427,  428,  ed.  Wealennann.)  (1*.^.] 
lUTELES  (ATiMOTfAtTT),  one  of  the  twelve 
who  according  U»  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxti, 
'  writt«'Ji  on  the  pymmidi^  bttt  ia  otlter* 
liown.  [L.  S.] 

TMCS  (Aifjuiri^;),  an  Athenian  and 

frietid  of  Theoplirafttuis  with  whom   he 

Imiwtf  lo  the  aindy  of  philosophy,     Thoo- 

^  in  hit  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  boiuc, 

*uUh1  hitii  one  of  hia  ejccrutorsi  but  ftu^ 
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thef  purtJcnkn  are  mi  known.  (Diog.  Ijiert  v,  53, 
55,  Sfi.)  [L.  S.} 

DEMO'XENUS.     [Daiioxknuii.] 

DEM  US  (AiiMor).  H  the  reading  in  A  then- 
aeua  (xiv.  p«  ()<^»0)  ia  convct,  Demha  waa  tbe  au- 
thor of  an  Atthi»,  of  which  the  fint  book  is  there 
qaated.  But  aa  Demus  ia  not  meutioned  any- 
where elw,  Ciiiaubon  propowd  to  change  the  name 
into  KAftT<JJn^j,  who  ia  well  know^n  to  have 
written  an  Auhla.  If  the  name  Deinus  ia  wrong, 
it  wodd  he  Mifor  to  $ub«titate  Ai^jjmv  than  KXu- 
TtfSiiM^r,  aa  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis  which  coo- 
aUted  of  at  leaat  feiur  book*.  [I^  Sw] 

DENDRITES  ( AcvJpiTiif ),  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  lunuutie  of  Dionyiua,  which  boa  the  aame  import 
aa  DatyUlna,  the  giver  of  foliage,  (Pint.  Sym^tot,, 
5;  Paui  i.  43,  §5.)  [L,  S.J 

DENDRITIS  (Af^a^rris),  the  godde*H  of  the 
tree^  occurs  aa  a  aumame  of  Helea  at  Rhtidei,  and 
tbe  following  itorj  ia  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaua,  Helen  waa  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  iintural  fin>na  of  her  buiband. 
^he  fled  io  Rhodes,  and  anught  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Poljxo,  the  widow  of  Tlepolemua.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
huibajid  Tlepolemua  had  fallen  a  victim  tn  the 
Trujnn  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  waa 
bathing,  Palyzo  sent  ottt  her  servaoU  in  the  dia* 
guise  of  the  Erinnyea,  with  the  coanniaiid  to  bang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  tbe  Ehodiaiia 
afterwarda  built  a  sanctuary  to  Heleiw  Dendritia. 

(Paua.  iii.  19.  sio,)  [L.  aj 

DENSU3,  JU^LlUSt  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Kero.  In  a.  d,  66|  he  waa  ae- 
rated of  being  too  fevountbly  diapoaed  to  ward  a 
RritAnnkus,  but  bia  accuacra  were  not  listened  to. 
(TflcJt.  yifti..  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.J 

DENSUS,  SEMPRfJ'NIUS,  a  moit  diatin- 
guiiihed  and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Galba.  He  was  centunon  of  a  praeto- 
rian cdhort,  and  waa  commiasioned  by  Qalha  to 
ptxttect  hia  adopted  ion  Piao  Lkinianvs,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  againat  Oalba  broke 
out,  A.D,  7i).  When  th^f  n*beU  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Pi  so,  Ihnwi  niahcd  out  againat  them 
with  hia  iword  dtuwn,  and  thus  turned  the  ■tlai»> 
licjn  of  i)m  peraecutora  towarda  himacll^  ao  ibM 
Piau  had  an  opportunity'  of  escaping,  though  he  w^na 
afterwards  caufjht  and  put  to  death.  {T***^'*-  Z^'*'* 
i.  43,)  According  to  Dion  t'aiaiuH  {Ixiv.  6)  and 
Plntarch  {Gailt.  L'i>)  it  was  not  Piao,  but  Oalliia 
himaetf  who  waa  tbua  defended  and  protected  by 
Denvu^  who  fell  during  the  utrnggUr,        [L  S,] 

DENTATCS,  W  Ci;'HI  US  (aome  writer*  call 
him  M.  Curiun  Dentiilus),  the  moat  celebrated 
among  thf!  Ctirii^  ia  siiid  to  hate  derived  his  ei>g^ 
rtomen  f>cntatua  from  tLc  circumitaiice  of 
having  been  bom  wtih  teeth  in  hia  mouth. 
(Plin.  //.  a;  vtL  1 5,)  Cicwo  (pm  A/ere».  K) 
call*  him  a  homo  funna,  and  it  iippeara  that  he  wus 
f>f  Sabine  descent.  {Ck,  yt-o  SiUa^  7  ;  8rhol, 
Boh.  p.  3C4  ed.  Oivlli.),  I  i.-  hr*r  ,,iii- 
CuHus  Den  tut  us  ia  known 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  ^ 
himielf  by  hia  opposition  to  Apf 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  ini' 
tioa  of  the  coutuls^  refuacd,  to  «]•  lun 
law.  to  accept  any  vote*  for  plebeian 
Curiua  Dentatua  then  compelled  thr 
make  a  decree  bv  whidi  atty  legal  ei 
sancti^ord   befarehAod^    (Lie,  Hr^    1  < 
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Vict,  tU  Vir,  lUmt.  33.)  The  year  of  hid  tribon«»- 
ship  !s  imcertiun.  According  to  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  InicripL  TM.  No,  5.11))  Appins  ll>e  Blind 
was  Appointed  int*!rrejr  three  time»,  and  ftH>m  Livy 
[x,  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  his  intor-reigna 
belongs  to  B.  c*  ^^^^  but  in  that  year  Appiiii  did 
not  hold  the  elcction«,  m  that  this  caiinnt  be  the 
year  of  the  tribuneahip  of  Dentatns.  In  b-  c- 
290  he  wa*  conitil  with  P.  Comellua  Rufinuft,  and 
txtth  fought  agoljiit  the  Somnitett  and  gsiincd  ttui'h 
deciiive  victoriei  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
hfu!  kitf^  for  AB  year*,  was  bronght  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnitea  fiwed  for  peace  which  Vfa^  gmiUed 
to  them.  The  constiU  then  tnamphtMl  orer  the 
Samnitei.  After  the  end  of  this  campai^  Currui 
tK>ntatu»  tnttrched  agninat  the  SahineR,  who  had 
re  raited  from  Rome  and  had  ptobftbly  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertiUtifig  he  was  aj^aiu 
■o  succeuful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
tenantry  of  the  Sabmci  waa  ted  need,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  con«nUhip. 
The  Sahines  then  received  the  Homan  civitas 
without  the  laffinge*  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territorj^  was  distributed  among  the 
plebetana.    (Niebuhr,  HwL  <^ Romt^  iii.  p,  4*20.) 

In  a.  c.  283,  Dentatus  was  appinled  pme- 
tor  in  the  place  of  Ij.  Caeciliua,  who  was  ftlain 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senoues,  and  he 
lorthwitb  sernt  amboundors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate  the  ntniom  of  the  Roman  pHsoners ;  but  hit 
lunbassRdort  were  tnardered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
reliuA  Victor  mentions  an  octdio  of  Curius  orer  the 
Lacaniana,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  {iii.  p. 
4S7)  belonged  either  to  B.  c,  205  or  the  year  pre- 
YloUR,  In  B.  c.  275  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul 
a  second  time,  Pyrrhni  ^^  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  army,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
•everity,  for  tJio  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refiiMKl  to  serve  was  oonnseated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  rcmons,trated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  Bold.  "When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Satuninm  and  defeated  Pyrrhiis  near 
Ben  event  um  and  in  the  Arustnian  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Ititly. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Snmnites  and  Pyrrhud  wa«  one  of  the 
moftt  mngnilicent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  Hrst  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestednens 
nnd  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  gri'at  Roman.  All  the  booty  thnt  had  been 
tftken  in  the  camfmign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  hfmielf  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  thnt  he  had 
taken  nothing  eircept  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  saerificTng  to  the  gods.  In  the  ye^ir  fol- 
lowing, B.  c*  274,  be  was  elected  conftiil  a  third 
tima,and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lncanians, 
t^amnitei,  and  Bruttians,  who  ttill  continued  in 
arms  afler  the  defeat  of  Fyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  ('urius  D<*ntatu*  retired  to 
Ima  f«nn  in  the  country  of  the  S>U>incs,  where  he 
■pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricuktiral  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
iwrve  his  ctaintry  when  needed,  for  in  B.  c.  272 
he  was  invented  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
SanmiteM  sent  an  emlwiksy  tii  him  with  costly  pre- 
wnis.  The  amimssadors  found  him  on  his  ftimi, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  FOft^ting  turnips^    He  re- 
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jMtcd  tlieir  fRteiitt  with  the  vcfda,  tlii  \m  f» 

fcrred  niliiiig  over  tho^  wbo  fomtmtd,  mU,  li 

possessing  it  htmseK.    He  ««•  caklCTlid  MB  l» 

the  latest  times  at  one  of  the  nobitit  ^gmmm  4 

ancient  Roman  simplicity  and! 

after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabio 

tributed   among  the  fMNi|»t««  hm  wiiiitj  l9  lib 

more  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it  waa  pcyttaWf 

on  that  occaaion  that  the  npabtic 

with  a  house  and  500  jngen  of  land. 

never  to  hare  been  aoeompiiiiwd  hj  \ 

grooms,  when  he  went  out  aa  tat 

Homan  annies  and  to  have  die4  to 

republic  found  it  necesnry  to  proTide  a  Aswtf  ir 

his  daaghter.     But   such   reportat  tayftMBy  At 

btter,  arc  exnggemtiniis  or  mit m ptwan f  if imit  ht 

the  property  which  enabled  a  aMB   to  ltf«  tarn- 

fortably  in  the  time  nf  Curiaa,  apfMand  la  lit  | 

Romans  of  a  later  ajg«  banilj 

at   all ;    and   if  the    state   gav«  a 

daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  Ite  «M  tooj 

to  provide  her  with  it,  fo*-  tb« 

given  it  to  her  as  an  acknowlcdpMfit  if  I 

lher>  merita.      Dentatus  lived  in  b 

ship  with  the  greatest  men  of  hi*  dnw^  sftd  bt  I 

acquired  no  less  ^uii«  horn  the  Q««fttl  rala  I 

constructed  than  from  hia  victoriea  a««r  P|f^kii 

and  the  Samniteii  and  from  bia  taabita  af  tV  |M J 

cid  times  of  Rome.     In  B.  c  272,  dofw  I' 

sorship,  he  built  an  aquacduct  (Anieftin  \ 

which  carried  the  water  from  the  rirer  j 

the  city.     The  expense's  were  cwervd  by  the  I 

which  he  had  made   in  the  war   with   Pji 

Two  years  hiter  he  was  appeintad  dtraanvj 

perintend  the  building  of  the  aqiiftedwl»f 

days  after  the  appointausnl  be  di«d«  and  « 

prevented  from  completing  bis  work*  (FtaDtia  * 

Atptaeduel.  i.  6 ;  Aur.  Vict,  d^  Vw.  lU,  U.)    fU  I 

was  further  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  li«il»  i&  I 

the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  for  be  dog  a  mal  (sf  ] 

canals)  from  hike  Velinus  througli  the  n 

thus  carried   ita  water  to  a  apot  wbooa  ll  1 

from  a  height  of  140   feet   into   the   rimr  Kl 

(Nera).     This  (all  is  the  ftiU   celebfalMl  lift 

Terni,  or  the  cascade  delle  Manooiv,     The 

tians  by  that  means  gained  a  eonsidembie  i 

of  excellent  arable  land*  which  wiia  «dM 

(Cic.  a*i  Att,  ir.  \K  pro  Sr^r"  ':*  *   ^'-tt* 

vil  7l'Z)     A  cnntrnversr  li  hoi 

by    Zumpt   (Abhamil,    der    /  i  i«i 

133f),  p.  )55|  &c.}  respecting  liit:  M*.  Cud 

It-d  the  vrater  of  bdte  Vtlinus  into  the  N'ar, 

the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  KmS» 

gaged  in  a  law-suit  with  Interautna,  i 

ton'  was  suffering  on  account  of  that  eaBoL  %h 

the  territory  of  Reate  wwk  bendrlad  bj  f/L 

nntumlly  asks  "how  did  it  happen  In*  f 

did  not  bring  forward  ita  coorplninta 

tunes   and  a  half  after   the   tmis^vttifla  if  t 

caniO?^   and   from  the  appacesit   j 

finding  a  proper  answer,  be  f  aBtniea  efan  tlbr  i 

sitioD,  that  the  canal  from  lake  Vrutitn  < 

vate  undertaking  of  the  age  ef 

M\  Curias  who  waa  ftnaeatcr  h% 

author  of  the  undertaking,     flat  f^  tfiui£E»»  i 

any  quarrels  between  Interanma  anil  Scale  I 

the  time  of  Cif—*",    -'  —     nut  pcnine 

were  no  such  (»c«ii>%iy»  lbe>n||l  A  I 

period  might  rl  1]  I'*  ' 

unfavonrable  seuMui,  ii*e  gnevancii  wm^  fil  kf  1 

tenunna.    Thus  wv  find  tnit  T        ~ 
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dl«  agei  and  iTcn  down  to  the  mi^idk^  of  Iwt  ccn- 
tuTY,  th*  InhabitanU  of  Reatp  (Hi«ti)  and  Inti*- 
nunna  (Tcmi)  bad  from  lime  to  time  very  Aerioiia 
di»ttiitt'5  about  the  caniiL  (i»  H.  Westpbal,  Die 
horn,  Cttmpftyne^  p.  ISO.  Coinp-  Li  v.  Ji!fiU  II  — 14  ; 
Poljb,  ti.  19 ;  Oro»-  ul  23,  iv.  2t  Kiitrop.  ii.  3, 
U  ;  Floru.^  L  la ;  Vol.  Mfti.  iv.  3.  §  5,  yI  X  §  4 ; 
Vimi,  /,.  /^  p.  280  ed.  Dip.  j  Pint,  PyrrL  20, 
Ap>*phtk.  Imp^.  U  Gii.  ?mn:  2  ;  Plin.  //.  N,  xvi. 
xvtiL  4;  Zommuk,  riil  6;  Cic,  £?ny/.  N,  rf* 
1 3 J  6,  */«  /&  /*«WL  ill  28,  de  AmkU.  5,  1 1  ; 
'       .  L  12,  37,  &c,i    Juveru  xi.  7B,  &c,; 

A  p,  431,  ed.  Bosftcha.)  [L.  S.] 
i.  K,  CAECrUUS.  1.  L.  C.IBC1LII.TS 
DxNTjm,  wai  consut  in  b.  c  284,  and  pr&ctor  tbe 
xrsit  nfti^r.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  hut 
ns^nJTi^t  the  Senonea  and  wna  succefrdrd  by  MV 
fiirlu*  Dcnlatus.  (Li v.  RpiL  12  ;  Drns.  iii.  22  ; 
Pnlylu  ii.  19  ;  Fast.  Sicul.J  Fi*ch«r  in  hh  itoiaiscL 
Zaita/idm  make*  him  pmi^tor  arid  die  in  ii,  c.  283, 
and  in  the  year  fallowing  he  baa  him  agtiin  ai  ctun- 
•ul.  Drumann  (^ewok  Ilojiis^  ii.  p.  18)  dcnie*  the 
i<lentity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
l^mid  that  it  n^aa  not  customary  for  a  p^non  to 
hold  tiie  pnietonhip  the  year  after  hi«  coiiiuiAbip  ; 
but  estamplct  of  tucb  a  mode  of  procet'ding  do 
•oeur  (LiT.  x.  2%  xxxu  33),  and  Drunjiun^e  ob- 
]«etiofi  thu»  faik  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Caicihuk  DiNTBR,  was  praetor  in  b.  c 
182;  and  obtained  Sicily  for  bi*  province.  (Uv. 
3uxix«56,  xl  ].) 

S.  M.  CABCitius  DxNntR,  one  of  the  ambas- 
mdcini  who  were  ftent,  in  b.  a  173,  to  king  Peraeuft 
to  itupoet  the  affiain  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alt?x« 
artdria  to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(Lir.  xliie.)  [US,] 

DESTER,  LI'VIUS,  I.  C,  Livus  DENTim 
miigivtrr  equitiani  i<ci  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cms- 
ainiia  R^Ucnsis  in  b.  c,  34 H.     (Fa«L] 

2.  M.  LiviUR  DaNTKit,  was  consul,  in  d,  r,  302, 
with  M.  Aemiliuft  Paullus.  In  that  year  ibe  war 
againit  the  Aeqnians  niis  renewed,  but  the  Rowan 
consuls  were  repul*ed»  In  b,  c.  29S*  he  was  among 
ihn  first  ptcbciiuis  tliat  were  admittetl  \&  the  office 
of  pontiff,  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompjinied  P. 
Bmiw,  and  dictated  to  him  the  forroula,  under 
wiliell  he  deroted  himself  to  a  voluntary  ileath  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  P,  Decius  at  the  same 
time  request^  M,  Livius  Denter  to  act  qa  praetor. 
(Uv.  I.  K9,  28,  290  CL.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASPNIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
{itd  A(L  V.  20)  ralU  nofiiiii  tui gmefiM^  was  primus 
pibit  under  M.  BibuUis  in  B.  c  51,  find  was 
killed  near  mount  Ammms,  [L.  S.} 

DEf*  (At|s<),  snotber  name  for  Demeter,  (llotn, 
ffymn,  in  IXnK.  47  I  Aristoph.  I'IhL  315  ;  Soph. 
Aniiij.  \\2\x  Orph.  Iltpnn^  38,  7;  Apolbm,  Rhod. 
ir,  9»8;  CaUim.  //jfrnrt.  in  Cer,  133;  Schol  ad 
J'iMienL  rii.  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  itr 
DiSoMf  DeoiAe,  or  DeYone,  is  therefore  grvrn  to 
DenclW*!  daughter,  Pmepbone.  (Ov,  MtL  vi. 
lUl   A  then,  1.  p.  449,)  fL,  S,] 

riEtlWENEIA  (AijOM^vfm),  a  dnughtt^r  of  Ar- 
tsLM^  A  bronie  ttAiue  tif  whom  w<ui  erected  al 
Alaniinein*     ( J'aiu.  s\\l  0,  M.>  tL,  S.] 

DEHCV'LLIDAS  (A«p«WAf«at),     1.  A  Spat- 
sent  to  the  Ilelleipont  in  ihi:  spring  of 
c,  411  to  excite  the  cities  there  la  revolt  from 
11,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydui 
Uunptiictu,  the  hitter  of  which,  however,  was 
imiMdiately  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
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un^er  Strombichides.  (Tbnc.  viii  6),  62,)  In 
B.  c,  390  be  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibmn  in  tb« 
command  of  the  army  which  wn«  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia, 
On  his  arrival,  be  took  advasitage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Phaniafaazus  and  Ttssaphemes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
ktter,  procee^ied  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satmpy  of  Phamabozuo,  towards  whom  be  fsnter- 
tained  a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  banntJst  at  Abydus  undtT 
Lysauder.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  posiestion  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  wiib  the  treaaures  of 
Manixi,  the  kte  s&tmpeis  of  the  pmvinc«.  [Mama; 
Meidia^J  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  b^'^  wintering  in  their  countiyt  he  condudcd 
a  truce  with  Phanmbausus  ai]d  marched  into  Bi- 
thir-nia,  where  be  maintained  hii  Jiriiiy  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  39B  be  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  comiiiiMioners,  wb^ 
announced  to  him  the  txintinuanee  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  boine 
goTemment  with  the  discipline  uf  his  tronpft  a* 
contm.6tt.-d  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  beard  from  these  commisaionera  that  the 
Qreieks  of  the  Thntckn  Chersoneiua  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  netgh> 
bouring  Wbananft^  he  said  nothing  of  bis  inten< 
tion,  but  concluded  a  further  tnice  with  Pbam»> 
boxus,  aud,  crosfiag  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  tlie  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing^ he  be»<ieged  Atameas,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  posacssion,  and  roduoed  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  had  lj«t*n  no 
hostilities  between  Tiisaphemet  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  bl  c  397,  ambossadort  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  lonians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap's  own  pro* 
perty  Uy,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowh^lging 
their  independence,  and  the  epbori  accordingly 
desired  DercyUldas  to  invade  it.  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabnxus  now  tutted  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
ter^ into,  Dercyliidas  demanduig  the  iodejiend- 
encc  of  the  Asiatic  Oreeki,  the  ntiapi  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  A  truce 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  tho 
requisitions.  In  B,  c.  396,  when  Agesilaus  crotscd 
into  Asia*  Dcrcyllidus  %vat  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commiMioncd  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tiaaaphenies.  After  this,  be  ip- 
pears  to  have  returned  home.  In  u.  c.  394  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agetikus,  whom  he  met  at  Aniphipolia,  and  at 
whoae  re^jucst  be  proceedud  with  the  iiileUi|7nc« 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  whicli  had  funuihed 
the  Spartans  with  troop*.  This  siervtce,  Xeoophon 
sayt,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  Itked  to  be  ab» 
iM'nt  from  hoina,— ^  feeling  possibly  arising  Cram 
the  mortifrcAtions  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
M)  Clittarch  %A\m  us),  h(»  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
~  )  He  is  said  to  have 
i '  i:^hnesa  and  cunning, — 

qu...,,,  -  ^, .  ■'''■'  ky  his  nicknames  «f 

"Scvthus**  and  "^  mdeed  the  forro<»r 

of  tnese  be  not  «  c<<i  g  in  Athenaeus  for 

the  second,  (Xcn.  iUU  uu  l,'^  8^28,  ii.  H  » 
—20,  4.  4  «.  iv,  X  ^  1—3,  Amah.  v.  6.  $  24; 
Diod.  xiv,  38  ;  Plut  l^ih*^  Athao.  xi.  ^  £00, c*) 
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*2*  A  Spnrtan,  wtio  wtw  in*iit  iw  ambnuailnr  tn 
Pyrrhua  when  be  invaded  SparUi  in  B.  c,  ^7*2  (or 
the  purpoM  of  placing  Cliw»Tiyinus  rm  Oi<?  throtir. 
(CiiELiDOKis;  CLioNVMtfS.]  PliitircH  rpconlit 
ati  apophthegm  of  DcrcyllidaB  on  thi§  occution 
with  retpcct  to  th«*  invnd<»r  :  **  If  he  is  a  god,  wc 
fear  hitn  not,  for  wc  arc  tfni'ty  of  no  wrong  j  if  & 
in»n,  we  ari»  at  good  an  he."  (Pint,  AjKij^fL  Lne, 
ToJ,  ii.  p.  128,  m\.  Tftuelni.;  Pltit,  Pyrrh.  'ifi,  wh*Te 
thtf  taving  »  nscrilH^d  to  one  Mandricidft*,)  [E.  E,] 

DERCYXLIDAS  (A*p*n/XAi5«f),  the  author 
of  n  Yolumiitou*  work  m  Pl,ito*a  philoftftphy,  and 
of  n  eonuQcntary  aljw  on  thu  '^Timiwus,**  ueithor 
i*f  which  lioii  txime  down  to  nft,  (Fabric.  //iW. 
r/rofc.  lis.  pp.  9 A,  152,  170,  cd.  Harlet,  and  tho 
anthiiritici  tb^rp  PeftTivd  ifk)  [E,  E.| 

DERCYLIJS  or  DERCYLLUS  (Af^ifwAoir, 
A/^iiri;AAor),  an  Athf'iiian,  wflt  one  of  th«t  nn- 
liiiRty  of  ten,  in  which  A**i>chine»  and  nctnoftthifneii 
wer<»  inthided*  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  tn 
ifNit  on  the  luhjpct  of  p*^c*  in  B.  r.  347-  h\  il  r. 
34fJ,  the  name  atnbtiisfidori  appmr  to  hare  bwn 
again  depnicd  to  ratify  the  tn*«ty.  (See  the 
Argittncmt  prefijred  to  I^Tti.  Ha  Pah,  Leg.  p.  336  ; 
ApBch*  tie  Fttin.  Ijf^i.  p«  4 1  ;  ThirwairB  ftrwtT^ 
vol.  V.  p.  35fi  J  com  p.  the  dwrpe  op.  Dem*  de  Cor, 
p.  235;  OammL  Mtmnm^  voL  i.  p.  145.)  Dcr- 
cyloB  wiM  alao  one  of  thr  unroyi  in  the  third 
embassy  (frl  TmJf  'A^imioi'as),  which  wa*  np- 
)Hiintfrl  tn  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
PhtH'is,  the  complinnentnry  aiwi  cordial  decrt*©  of 
Phihwrntcon  and  to  attend  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil thfit  wnfi  nbont  to  bo  convened  on  the  nfTair*  of 
Fhncifi.  When,  howeTcr,  the  ambnfttadort  hnd^ 
r(*ached  ChidciB  in  Euboea^  they  hcnrd  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phoeian  towna  by  Philip*  and  of 
his  hnTing  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebnna, 
tind  Dercyhift  returned  lo  Atheiti  with  the  alarm- 
ing new«  ;  but  the  embauj  wan  ttUI  de^iriL^d  to 
pfiiceeil.  ( Ae*ch .  tk  Fttl*>  Lcp.  pp.  40, 4f)\  c.  i  'tc».  p. 
65  J  iKm.  de  Cor,  p.  237,  de  Fah,  L^j,  pp.  m\, 
87fl*)  Itiaperhiipstjiesame Deiryluswhom Phiiarch 
tnentimis  ai  ** general  of  the  country  "  (tov  iit\  ti^s 
X*^*  frrparjfy^^^  in  li.  c,  318  ).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdniw  tluj  Mncedonion 
garrifton  from  MnnythiA,  consented  to  attend  n 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraeeus,  Dcrtvlu* 
fiimu'd  a  design  to  seize  him,  but  ho  became  aware 
rf  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  if  alio  said  to 
have  warned  Pbocion  in  vain  nf  NicanorV  inlin- 
tion  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peini»'eii«i. 
(Pint  Fhw.  32;  Nejn  Fhuc  *2;  Dfpyscn,  Gr^h, 
drr  Nockf.  .4ftr.  p.  U'JA.)  [E.  E*] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (Afp«dAof, 
AipKv\Xoiy  a  very  ancient  Orwk  writer,  men* 
tioned  ficvend  times  in  connexion  with  Agias,  the 
bitter  being  a  diflt'fent  person  pmlinbly  from  the 
nutbor  of  tbtn  NtJtrTo*,  with  whtmi  Hh-ineke  identi* 
lies  brm.  We  iind  the  ffiilowing  works  of  m*r- 
cybis  referred  to:  1.  *Af>yo\m<i.  *2,  'iToAtioi. 
3,  A/ToAiirdL  4.  Kritrwtt,  5.  3E<trv/){ic<i,  oppa- 
RMntly  on  the  fables  rebittng  to  the  !^ntyr*.  G.  n#^iJ 
^pc^e.  7.  n#pi  XiOwv.  1  he  eintt  period  at  whitb 
he  llourifihed  is  uncert.iin.  (Pint.  Fut,  Afin.  17*  38, 
drFfut*.  B,  in,  [%  2-2  ;  A  then,  iiL  p.  m,  f.;  Clem. 
Alri.  Strtym.  i.  p.  130,  ed.  Sylh.  ;  ScIjoI  nd  Ehk 
Trond.  1 4  j    Mcincke,  //«rt.  CHt  Qwi*  fhitec,  p, 

417,)  taaj 

DE'RCVNTT&  (A^p4rtrrot)«  a  son  of  Poseidon 
nnd   Lroilier  of  Alblnn.     (Apollod.   ii.  5.  $   JO.) 


DEUCAIJON. 

BEUDAS  (AfpJfli), 
who  joined  with  Philifu  bfodwr  •!  Pefdkas  II, 
agninst   hinu     Aihtm  taitval  i» 
a  step,   U  vffdU  mmk  4 


in   tfWllion 
aliiance  with 


thenu 


doubtful  policy^  leadios  to  tlie  koslJlHf  «f  ^viM^ 
and  the  remit,  under  bli  idnec^  of  MUiMki  ■! 


the  foundation  of  Olynifava.  Thei 
who  arrived  soon  nf^r  thow  eristv  acM  Ir  i 
while  against  Perdicca*  with  tWm,  (Ttec  t  U 
— 55>.)  Derdas  him«*-«f  pmhubly  ^mi  abi«l  |lii 
time^  118  we  hear  of  bin  linvlh#r«  'ttk  kk 
(c.  5i)),  one  of  whom  Paosimiat  ftfoll 
(c.  fil.)  [A.    ^ 

DERDAS  (A«>aeit),  a  prince  nf  Klpekl 
mein,  and  pro^sbly  of  the  mmt  fu&il j  at  tl*  fi^ 
ftin  of  Pefdiccas  H.  m«^nti«vned  ftlMyv«.     As  Wki4 
refift{>n,  from  t^  '    XmyatM  IL   [m 

p.  I  bi,  h,  1«  to  r  M wer  o#  Oly«lt^ 

their  war  with  that  fttate,  tfram  ».  r, 
(Xen.  /M,  r.  2,  3;  Diod.  XT.  l^M.) 
from  Theopompiis  {ap,  AtA^m,  x.  p^  liff, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  tfce  f>ljit«J»m^1 
does  not  appear  on  what  oeoMoii  t  nor  ••  tl  I 
whether  he  ts  the  nmn  Derdaa  lo  mhsm  AliiMkl 
alludes.  (PoiiL  T.  10,  ed.  Bdtlk,)  t)Hte,«W»  • 
sinter  Phila  was  one  of  the  wirt*  nf  Plia)fi»  •• 
proliably  a  dilTttrtii  person,  tboiagh  of  iW  ■■i 
familv,  (Alb.  >  %)  (I.&1 

DERRH 1 A  ' rit),  a  mntmrn  4  U 

temi»,  which  nuv  uKinvu  itvm  tbe  nan  •#  IV 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sptfte  to  Afiatfyu  fVm^ 
iii.  2fi.  §7.)  lU&J 

DESIDrniUS,  brother  of  Mj«ii«at»^  W 
whom  lie  wn«  rr»»at«?  Cne^ir  and  tmok  tilut  f«l  t» 
death,  w]  iMding  thai  lis  fMiiii 

was  hr>|M  i  ;  of  nfi^t  nHMid  il 

bis  fvlatioi.    u .1. '^-.  .iiid  tb«».  In  attial  U^f 

into  the  power  of  hi)  rivaU  ptflalifd  ^loaaata 
bands.     According  to  Z^tiiama^  li««np«*r«  It^ii^ 
rius  WAS  not  nctnally  kilW.  but  — ^y  |)rifi«ipff  i 
wound r*i«  and  n|inn  bis  PHmvrr  immidiH^  Ml 
Constnntiui^      No  gtaiuiixi  mcHata  i»f  ibh  i 
are  extant.     (Zonur.  xm.  9;  JvVmn^  OMUfin^tj 
Cbron.  Alexaud.  p.  680,  cd,  1€KI  i  ICc^Wl  ' 
viii.  p.  124.)  |W.i.J 

1)ESILA'U8   (A*(f(A«dt), 
lloryphomB  ond  woiioded  Ami 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  IL  i.  19.  $  15).  *nir«»  b  tta  I 
to  1   ''      .       '   ^'  ^  MttUcK,  liali 

i^  .  1mu«  OB  thm  4 

thi-  ..  ihe  Vailcam  «likk  I 

tJike  h>r  a  copy  of  iht  work  of  Dtoaikaiv  ii  | 
bly  copied  from  the  Amadou  of  Dn 
KvnMfUttf,  for  1»  an.  No.  12.)  [CmvuLAa^l  | 

D  KS  PO  EN  A  { A*<r*<»»*«),  tl«i»  mlhig  |    ' 
the  iniiitri  -nsmw  of  stf** 

ttein,   lUf !  1  h««cric,  xw^  I 

m*'ler  (.\        ,  ;1<7|.  t^u^   Pi' 

(Pauft.  viii.  Ah  ^  d; 

UELt<-'A'Ll(>N  1^ 
n»ethekii  and  ('lymcT)«\      He  v^ua  kiMg  ta 
oikI  niMrned  to  Pyrrhi.     Wllan  "  ^^^ 

treatment  he  h-^  ' — '  fewa  Ljwm^  IlKM 

sohed  to  destj  *'rmlv  fiB#  i4  IMB  al*] 

inhabittHl  the  «  ilimu  an  tW  <i>*^  il  J 

his  ^th«r,  liiiilt  «  *hip,  jii»4i  mnied  iMto  II  t 
of  provisions  i  and  «ben  Xeit«  ttmt  a  lli^  tM 
Ilfllaa,  which  deiilroyod  ail  its  JaUiKliiiwtet  I> 
lion  and  Pvrrlta  alona  ir«va  Mint,     AHfr  tW«^ 
shi^  had  l»cr4i  diaiting  about  lar  nw  ifc«* 
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^d^  MBOrding  to  the  common  tnuliUon^  oa  mount 
otberi  made  it  land  on  mouQt  Ottirp 

ia  ThecMly^^on  mount  Athoa,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
adly.  (SchoL  oU  PinfL  01.  ix.  64  ;  Serv.  wi  Vir,j. 
fi.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fuh.  153,)  Thuie  dlffer- 
la  the  ttory  w  praUably  nothing  but  local 
InditieQft ;  in  the  iubk  manner  it  wiu  believed  in 
•eTcnl  placei  that  Deacalion  and  Pybm  wen  not 
the  only  penons  that  wete  eared.  Tbui  Megarut, 
m  iOD  of  Zeua,  eacaped  bj  following  the  scr<mm*  of 
which  led  him  to  the  tummit  of  mount 
(Faoa.  L  40.  g  1) ;  md  the  inbnbitanU  of 
mm  said  lo  have  been  laved  by  foOowing 
iwliQg  of  woWea,  which  Ie<l  tiicm  to  the  sum- 
mit of  PamoMua,  wht^rc  they  foundiid  Lycoreia. 
(Paua.  X.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  watera  bad  tubsided, 
Dmcalion  oti^red  up  a  lacrifice  to  Zeu*  Pbyxiua, 
that  in,  the  helper  of  liigitivei^  attd  thereupon  the 
god  atnt  Hemiea  to  bim  to  prototte  that  he  would 
any  with  which  Deuc^ion  might  euiertuin. 
pimy«l  that  Zeue  might  rcttoru  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  traditioti,  r)euc;alion 
and  Pjrn^  went  to  the  lanctuary  of  Themis^  tuid 
ptayed  for  the  moo*  thing.  The  goddeta  bade 
thetD  coirer  tbetr  headi  and  throw  th«  bdllM  of 
tbair  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
Hmmilo  After  tome  doubtj  and  ftcruple*  reftpecting 
lh#  imantng  of  thiA  command,  they  ngrctid  in  in- 
l(tf|Bietiag  the  bonee  of  their  mother  lo  mean  the 
itOttPi  of  the  earth ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
iloiM*  bthiiid  tbem,  and  firom  thoM  thrown  by 
Dwioriipn  thtre  spmng  up  men,  and  from  thoie  of 
Pytrhft  women,  Deucsdion  then  deecetidod  from 
Pamaeauiik  and  built  hi»  tir$t  abode  at  Opui  (Piud. 
OL  t»*  46),  or  at  Cynm  (Strab.  ix.  p,  425 ;  Schol, 
oi  Fmd,  O/.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  time»  the 
loiab  of  Pyrrha  waa  ^liown.  Cont^ming  the  whole 
iioqr,  i«e  ApoUod.  L  7.  %  2 ;  Or.  Afef^  I  *J60,  &c 
Thm  wat  alio  n  tradition  that  Ueucnlioti  had 
lived  at  Atheu%  and  the  lancttLary  of  the  l>lyL0' 
pian  Zeus  there  wat  regarded  ait  hit  work,  and  hii 
lamb  aleo  woa  ihewn  there  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  the  ftanctuAiy.  (Puua.  i«  18.  §  H.)  Dt^ucnlioii 
wia  by  Pyrrtia  the  fktlier  of  Hellen,  Amphklyun, 
FfOlOgeneia,  and  othen.  Stuibo  (ix.  p.  435) 
iMbmt  that  iwar  the  coont  of  Phthioiit  ihere  were 
tpo  101*0  iiliuidi  of  the  name  of  UeucoUoa  and 

■prluL 

^BS.  A  win  of  Minoft  and  Paiiphalf  or  Crete,  wai 

^B  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonion  huntcn. 
Ho  wai  the  lather  of  Idomcneni  and  >fi»]u». 
(Horn.  //.  xiii,  461  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1  ; 
Biod.  IT.  CQi  Hygin.  FaL,  14, 173  j  Serr.  ad  Am, 

ML  121.) 

^K$b  A  ion  of  Hyperaiiue  and  Hypeo,  and  brother 
^KAmphion.  (Vol  FUoc  L  366';  comp.  Apollon. 
Tfcod.i,  I7<».) 

4,  A  ion  of  Herodea  by  a  daughter  of  Theipim. 
JMigin. /oA.  162.) 

^Ub  A  Trojan,  who  waa  lUun  by  AchilleiL  (Hom, 

Hn477.)  [L.S.] 

^p>EVERRA,  one  of  the  three  iymbolic  being*— 

^Klr  nomei  are  Pilmnnuft,  lutercidona,  and  De- 

^tera — whoee  iufluimce  wai  leoght  by  the  Romany 

tl  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo» 

ibor  againit  the  texationi  of  Sylronus.    The  night 

after  the  birth  of  a  child,  thne  men  walked  around 

th«  booee:  the  firvt  struck  the  ihmbold  with  an 

•se,  the  tecond  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pc«tle, 

and  the  third  twept  it  wiili  a  broom*    ThcM*  lyni- 

hoik  actioDi  were  belie ^-ed  to  pcvvont  g>Uanu* 
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from  entering  the  houie,  and  were  looked  upon  at 
ijrobolic  rcpreaentationa  of  civilised  or  agricoltiiral 
life*  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
peatle  is  necesaory  to  pound  the  grain,  aj)d  com  ii 
iwept  together  with  a  broom.  (Auguitin,  de  Cte. 
Dei^  vi.  9  j  llartung,  Die  Belig.  der  JiUm&r^  iL 
p.  175.)  [L.aj 

DEXA'MENUS  (At^duMt^s),  a  centaur  who 
lired  in  Boim  in  Achaio,  w^iich  town  derived  ita 
name  from  hii  large  it^e  hr  oxen*  (Schol.  ad 
CMim.  ligmm.  m  Del  102;  Etymol  M.  «.  v,} 
According  to  othen,  he  wmi  a  king  of  OlennOi  and 
the  father  of  De'ianeirBf  whom  Unadea  aedacad 
duriug  hii  itay  with  Dexamenui,  who  had  hoa^ 
tably  received  him.  Hemclet  on  parting  promlted 
to  return  and  many  her.  But  in  hii  abeence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  lued  for  Deianetn^i  hand,  and 
her  hth^T  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him*  On 
the  wedding  day  Heniclei  returned  and  ilcw  Eu- 
rytion. (UyKin.  fab,  33.)  Deianeira  ii  uiually 
odlod  a  daughter  of  Oeneui,  but  Apollo{}orufr(ii.  5. 
^o)  calli  the  daughter  of  Dexameuus  Mneiimache» 
and  Diodonu  (iv.  33)  Hippolrte.  (L.  S.] 

DEXrCRATES  (At^ix^TTif),  an  AtheniiD 
eomic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whoM  drama  enti* 
tied  *T^*  JavTwy  wkaifw^tifoi  h  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeui  (iii.  p.  124,  b>.  Suidaa  («.  o.)  olio  nkrt  lo 
ike  panage  b  Athenneiia.  (Meincke,  F^.  Com. 
Gnusc  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  57L)  [P.  S.) 

DEXIPPLTS  (£Uitwm\  a  Laeadaemonian,  w«a 
retiding  at  Gela  when  bkily  wu  invaded  Jar 
the  second  time  by  the  GartliiiginiaDt  undar  Han- 
nibal, the  grondton  of  Himilcar,  ia  n  c  40S,  At 
the  roquLMst  of  tlie  Agrigen^ea,  on  whom  the  itocm 
iir»t  {c>U,  he  came  to  their  «Jd  with  a  body  of  mar- 
eenaries  which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpoia ; 
but  ho  did  not  escape  the  ehorge  of  corniption  and 
tKacberjr  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  the  Agiri- 
genttue  geoenli.  When  the  defenee  of  Agt%itt- 
honehsM,  Dexi|^ut  returned  to  €«« 
a  of  that  . '       •     -      ' 


the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  i 
him  by  the  Syiaciuanai  who  formed  the  main^j 
of  the  Grecian  interett  in  the  itlond.  Not  ktif 
after,  he  wai  diamiMcd  from  Sicily  by  Dionywuw 
whone  objccti  in  Gela  be  had  refaaed  to  aid. 
{DiiMi.  xiii.  H6,  07,  88,  93,  .96.)  [E.  E.J 

DEXIPPUS  (ArffiCTof),  a  comic  poet  of 
Atheu^  reipecting  whom  no  pnrticuUra  are  known. 
Suidas  (f.  V.  KMfivttmn)  mentions  one  of  hi»  play* 
entitled  Bij<fayp<Ji,  and  Eududa  (p.  1.TJ)  luw  pre- 
served the  title*  of  four  others,  vi».  ^Ayrtwopt^t- 
toanisif  ^i\dpyi/por^  'laropioyf^ipoi^  and  AtaZtita' 
{(j/Acroc  Meincke  in  hii  //laf.  CHL  Cowl.  Gnur. 
^lOi  overlmike^l  iU\»  poet.  [U  6LJ 

DEXIPPCS  (A^(iinrtfr)f  a  eommentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  woi  o  dtidphi  of  the  Neo> 
Platonic  philofopher  lamblichui,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  tha  Umk  MttSllfj  of  the  Chriition  cm. 
We  itiil  pomtit  a  oanmiantary  of  Dexippui  on  the 
Categoriea  of  Ariitotlcs  in  the  form  of  a  dialogna, 
which,  however,  ii  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trana- 
ktion.  It  appeared  at  Porii,  1549,  6vo.,  under  the 
title  of  **  Qtiaeilloniim  in  Categoriu  libri  trei,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Pelidiaiio,^aad  i^iin  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo^  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  FrtMc- 
dimm.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  ii, 
^€^iwwov  ii^AecnM^v  nkarvrutav  jiv  tls  var 
*ApiaTpri\0Vf  Ka-nr^optoi  "Avepiwr  t«  Mai  AiMTtii*!^ 

In  thii  work  the  author  explaini  to  one  Srleucue 
tba  Atiilotolian  Categoiieit  and  tndeavaun  it  the 
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•ome  time  to  refiite  the  objectiont  of  Plotinai. 
(Plotin.  Ennead.  vi.  1,  2,  3 ;  comp.  Simplic.  ad 
ArisL  Caieg.  fol.  1,  a. ;  Tsetzes,  Ckiiiad.  ix.  Hid, 
274.) 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
Iriarte,  Cod,  BiU.  AfatrU.  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
&c.,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialognes  of  Dexippas  on  similar  subjects  still  ex- 
tant in  mannscript.  (Fabric.  DibL  Gr,  iiL  pp. 
254,  486,  T.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^^ivirof),  called  also  Dumppua, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pnpils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  c.  (Suid.  $,  v,  Ai^iviros.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria  (b.c.  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  and  Pixodams,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomnus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  ibid,)  He  wrote 
some  medical  worics,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Seda 
Opt.  c.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  144 ;  Comment  I,  in  Ilippocr, 
**De  Rat.  Viet,  in  Aforb.  AeuL^  c  24,  Comment. 
III.  c.  38,  and  Comment,  IV,  c  5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  ^  Venae  Sed,  adv,  Eragietr.  c  9,  vol 
xi.  p.  182.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (S^poi. 
vii  1)  and  Aulus  GeUius  (xvii.  11)  in  the  contro- 
versy that  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet       [W.  A.  G.] 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
rous.  (Biickh,  Corp,  Intcript,  I  n.  380,  p.  439, 
&c.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
linn,  and  Probus,  till  about  A.  D.  280.  (Eunap.  Vit, 
Porphyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  A.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  bart^rians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
hck  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeus 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Exc.  de  BeU.  Scjfth.  p.  26,  &c ;  Trebell.  Poll. 
Gallien,  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  iirr^  *AXi^v6po¥,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
torj',  from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Cfiron.  1.)  2.  l,6irrofiov  l<rropiK6vy 
or  ns  Kunapius  (p.  58)  calls  it,  XP^^^  laropla, 
was  a  chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d. 
?G8.     It  consisted  ptobii>A^  ol  t^wd^e  VmaIu^  the 
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twelfdi  being  quoted  l^  Stepluuias  cf  BmitiBB 
(s.  V.  "EXovpoi),  and  it  it  freqiieiitly  refciied  !•  bv 
the  writers  of  the  Augfuttan  history.  (Lssphd. 
AlejT.  Sev,  49  ;  Capitolin.  A/oHmm.  Jmm.  6,  Tm 
Cord,  2,  9,  Maxim,  et  BaUnm.  1  ;  Tieb.  ?iL 
(iaUien,  15,  Trig,  Tyr.  32,  Clamd.  12;  casf 
Evagrius,  Hid,  Eedea.  ▼.  24.)  3.  XriAs^  tkt 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Sc>  tkissi, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fovgfat.  It  eaa- 
menoed  in  the  reign  of  Decina,  and  was  bimig^t  n 
a  dose  by  AureliaD.  Photius  praiset  the  strk 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  eipedaUj  m  the  tbd 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  aa  a  second  Tbacydida; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  6ir 
menu  still  extant  shew,  that  hb  style  hss  sD  tkr 
faulu  of  the  bte  Greek  rfaetoriciaiis.  The  im- 
ments  of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  consadrnU; 
increased  in  modem  times  by  the  diaeovcries  d  L 
Mai  {CoUeet.  Script,  VeL  iL  p.  319,  &e.),  ba«( 
been  collected  by  I.  .Bekker  and  Niehnhr  ia  tke 
first  volume  of  the  Scriptcree  Hiatoriae  Bfrndmnt, 
Bonn,  1829,  8 vo.  [L.  S.] 

DEXTER,  APRA'NIUS,  wbs  consal  tAtsn 
in  A.  D.  98,  in  the  leign  of  Tnjan  (Pfin.  Epd. 
V.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  {Epigr.  Ta.Tt.) 
He  was  killed  during  hia  consulshipL      [L.  &] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOM  ITI  US,  wma  consal  is  1.9. 
196,  in  the  rdgn  of  Septimioa  Sevenia,  wke  a^ 
pointed  him  praefect  of  the  city.  (Spartiao.  Stm. 
8;  FastL)  [L  S] 

DIA  (A(a),  a  danghter  of  Deioneos  aad  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (SchoL  ad  Pimd,  PyiJL  h.  U.)  Her 
father  is  also  called  Eioneus.  (Diod.  iv.  €9;  Scbsi. 
ad  Apollon,  Bkod,  iii.  62.)  By  Ixioo,  or  aomi 
ing  to  others,  by  Zens  (Hygin.  Fait,  155),  she  W> 
came  the  mother  of  Peirithooa,  who  received  hi 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  wha  h 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  aronsd  her(«f^ 
$Uiy)  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  ( Eostath.  W  Hm. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  pcfwasfw 
of  this  name.  ( Schol.  ad  Pimd.  Of.  i.  144 ;  Tiftt. 
ad  Lyeoph,  480.)  Dia  is  also  ased  as  a  vasmt 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  tempks  wdtt 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sicyon.  (&ah.  viifL 
382;  Pans.  ii.  13.  §  3.)  ILS.] 

DIADEMA'TUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Cmxm 
Metellus,  consul  in  b.  c.  117. 

DIADUMKNIA'NUS  or  DIADUMENCS. 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  son  of  M.  Opelius  ] 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  bom  on  the  1 9th  of  ^ 
her,  A.  D.  208.  When  his  Either  was  elefs&cd  a 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  CaracaDa  ce  tae 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumenianos  rrcrrvii 
the  titles  of  Caesar^  Princrpa  Juventntit^  Jnkmmm, 
and  eventually  of  hnperator  and  Amgud»»  s««. 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagnbalus,  he  was  seol  \»yif 
chxirge  of  Artalmnus,  the  Parthian  king,  but «» 
l>etrayfH]  and  put  to  death  about  the  sasar  Lar 
with  Macrinus. 

1'his  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  ki«  r> 
passing  beauty  by  Lampridius,  who  dedsm,  titf 
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DIAEUS. 

1m  ikoM  fCttptendent  like  a  beiiTpnl^r  ttar,  and  wn» 
beloved  by  til  wlio  louked  apon  him  an  account  of 
kit  mriiaiuiif  gmat  and  comelineM.  From  hU 
OiaImbaI  gnwdfiuher  be  inhtirited  the  ninno  of 
Ofttdttntouisi  which  upon  hU  qunsi-adoptioii  ioto 
^M  iuuly  of  the  Anlonmcft  woi  changed  into 
TKliiimfninimii  (Dion  Cbml  IxxriiL  4,  17,  ld« 
14,  MriQ;  HerodiiU).  t.  A;  Lamprid.  IHtdtttmn, ; 
OuHteliti.  U.i^iM.  10.)  [W.  a.] 

DIAETHITS  (Aiai^t),  the  anlhor  of  comnwih 
Iviea  on  the  Homtfrk:  poem  a,  which  ftiwm  to  have 
W#n  chieiijr  of  «n  hi»U>iiciil  natEire,  and  are  refer- 
f»d  Ui  in  the  V^cDetian  icbolia  on  the  Iliad  (iiL 
US).  fl..  S.J 

DIAEUS  (^aiot),  a  man  of  Megnloptjli*,  buc- 
Bwdid  Meualddos  <rf  Ijaeedaemon  jia  gf^ncml  af 
Ike  Acbaeftn  iMgiie  in  b.  cl  150.  M«miiddQJs 
k^riiig  bevn  Mtaited  by  CaUieratet  with  a  eapital 
flibaffcw  taved  himw^lf  through  the  favour  of  Diiieui, 
vhom  he  bribed  with  three  UlcntA  [Callkratks 
No.  4,  pL  S69^  b.] ;  and  the  laitcr,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  ihit^  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  atlenliim  frou  hii  own  conduct  to  a 
qvarret  with  Locedaemon.  Tho  LacedaemoniaoB 
bad  appealed  lo  the  Hainan  Knale  about  the  poe- 
anaicm  of  ■ooie  disputed  land,  and  bad  reeeired  for 
antwer  that  the  deaaton  of  all  oaiina,  oioept  tbnte 
ol  iife  Mid  dentb«  raeted  with  tba  gnat  council  of 
iko  Achaoantw  Thi«  antwer  Diueoii  to  fiir  gnrblmj 
m  10  omit  the  exception.  The  LiOcedacnuinianA 
him  of  falsehood,  and  the  dii^pute  led  to 
wbemnthe  Lacedaetnouiami  found  themselvei 
for  the  AdiueanA,  and  resorted  nccard- 
htion.  Uiaeu%  affirming  tbnt  his 
nol  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
OjEBiinl  her  diftturbcn,  procured  tke  boitiiknieiit  of 
24  of  her  principal  dti»Q«.  Tkeae  loen  fled  for 
Rdbge  and  protacttoa  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeiu 
vent  to  oppoee  tbenii  toother  with  Callicratea, 
wbo  died  by  the  way.  The  cauM  of  the  ezilfti 
waa  supported  by  Menaleidea,  wbo  aiiEifad  the 
Sparijuia,  oa  hit  returni  that  th«  RoniaiM  bad  do» 
dbfed  in  favour  of  ibe'tr  independence^  while  an 
tf^aalljr  po»itire  aaianin«e  lo  the  opposite  eflfect 
iNUi  gifen  by  Diaeot  to  the  Achacanis — the  truth 
bnug  tkol  ihe  BeoAte  had  passed  no  final  dccuion 
at  nU«  but  had  promised  to  send  commisdionerB  to 
•fUle  ibe  dispute.  War  was  renewed  between 
B.  ^  14S^  in  spite  of  the  prokibitioti  of 
\t  to  whicb^  however^  Diiieus,  who  was 
m  E.  c.  I47i  poid  more  obedience, 
k«  eodeavonred  to  bring  over  the  towns 
Sparta  by  negotiation.  When  the  decree  of 
Roouuis  arrived,  which  serored  Sparta  and 
«rir«vml  o  titer  statea  from  the  Achaean  league^ 
Diaooa  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
iAganldML  of  tko  Ackaeans,  and  in  ur^in^  them  to 
ikftMU  of  TiolcBM  which  caused  war  with  iinmc, 
'  '^^  r*'-rn  of  147  he  woaauooeeded  by  Critt> 
loath  of  tlie  bitter  belbre  the  etpim- 
ir  of  otiico  oQce  more  pbioed  Diuetit 
iite  pu«l  of  datiger,  according  to  the  luw  of  the 
is^  which  pforided  in  such  csuh*s  that  Uie 
of  the  deceased  should  rr«uuif  his 
liuritif.  The  number  of  his  luiuy  he  iwi'llcU 
ncipnbed  slaves,  and  eiift<p''  '^i-'iv, 
uutArtialty,  the  levy  «f  i  ; 

■cted  un wisely  in  divfding  ii< 
\ttg  a  puftiou  of  theai   lo  garrLMJU  Mig>iia 
lo  check  tbeiv  the  admnee  of  the  Romans, 
kimscif  JimI  lyun  up  his  qturtcrs  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellu^,  the  Homnn  grtiemU  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  farwiird  omliOMiulori  to  offer 
t<'mi§,  bat  IHaens  threw  them  into  priMii  (though 
he  afterwards  released  thera  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caufled  Sonicmtes,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  OS  well  M  Philinui  of  Corinth,  to  be  pnt 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending nc^otiaiion  wiih  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  ^funuuius  before  the  waJIs  of  Corinth, 
in  V.  c.  1 46,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Mcgnlopotit,  where  he  kIcw 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  foiling  into  the  enemy's 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  c:n«tence  by 
fmiion,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  nrolting  Menalcidas 
ill  the  cowardice  of  his  d^th,  aa  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  afftriee,  [MifVALai>Ai«L] 
(PoUb,  jijcitviii.  2,  %l  2,  4,  5,  9  ;  Paus,  viL  12, Ac.; 
Clinlou,  F.  //.  sub  anni*  149.  147,  146.)  [E.  E.J 
Di  A'O0RAS(A«7iJp«),  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Teleclytns,  wai  bom  iu  the  island  of  Melos 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cycladei.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (atfsof )»  With  the  exception 
of  thii  one  point,  we  p^sseis  only  very  scanty  in> 
formation  concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  J  ft  knovm  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  H. 
£.  Meier  (in  Er^rh.  u.  Gmber>i  AUifeuK  Ear^^p^ 
ijtiv,  pp.  43<>— 44«). 

The  Bge  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fiict  «f  hi*  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democntiti  of  Abdern,  who 
taught  about  b,  a  436,  Uut  tho  draimt(«oc« 
that,  besides  Bacchylidcs  (oliout  ».  c,  4'S5)^  Pindar 
alfto  is  called  his  contempnmry,  is  a  maiiife^i 
anachronism,  as  has  been  alnsvlv  observed  by 
Bnuidis,  {€k»cA.  <i.  GnecA.  Norn.  Fhiio$.  i.  p.  54 1.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Melos 
waa  bis  native  place,  and  Tation,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoms.  (Tatian, 
Omt^  adv,  (iroBe.  p.  1<j4,  a,)  l^beck  {AgUittph, 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modern  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Di^tgoras  is 
uncertain*  According  tioa  tradition  in  lleivchiui 
Milesius  and  Suidaa,  Deniocritus  the  philrscipher 
mnsomcd  hun  for  a  Tery  birge  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (a  c.  4)1), 
and  this  acctmut  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  cloie  personal  rebition  of  these  two  kindred* 
minded  men,  altbongh  the  details  reapecttog  the 
mnsoflii,  for  instance,  may  be  incorrect.  Tko 
same  aittboritiea  further  ttabe,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagorna  bad  acquired  aome  reputation  aa  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probabl?  the  csmie  of  bis  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Stmouideo, 
Pindar,  and  Biicchylides.  Thus  he  ts  said  to  havo 
fiMii(io»a'd  ^•r^aro,  ^ih%  vaiAMf,  rfyKw^uo,  and 
dith yn^mhs.  Among  hit  cnooiak  ia  men^oaod  in 
pirLiculor  an  eubgy  on  Aritnthot  of  Ai^os«  wko 
it  oth^wtae  uuknowu,*  another  on  Nieudoms,  a 
fl talesman  of  Mantineiiv  and  a  third  upon  the 
Man  tine  iuns.  lltiigtiros  ts  said  %t>  have  lived  lit 
intimutu  triinidtihip  with  Nicodnni*,  who  woo  ce)#- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mauttneia 
liy  ihe  cmnHmatiAt  took  place  with  the  as«itlMtic« 
of  Argos  (Wachsmutb,  Htilm.  Jltvrtk.  I  2,  |k  >;«», 
i.  1,  p.  I  BO),  atjd  AridiDlkef  of  Argos  was  prahab^ 
a  person  of  aooM  poUtiod  t '  "^ 
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famted  &■  II  ttatcfroaQ  »iid  lAwgiver  id  bii  nstive 
plftce^and  lived,  according  to  Pcrizoniim  (ad  Aelian. 
r.  ^.  ii.  23)v  at  the  time  of  Artajccrxea  MtieiDOfi. 
TKe  foolish  AcUan«  who  hai  prc»crrad  tbis  $t&Us- 
mcnt,  d(^cbuo0  ttiiy  further  diJcUMum  of  thin  rela- 
lion,  although  ho  knew  more  about  it,  undor  the 
preteiC  that  ho  thought  it  objectionable  to  inj  any- 
thing iu  pmiae  of  a  man  who  wai  bo  hostile  to  the 
goda  {dfdtf  ix^p^M  Aiarf6f>cLv),  But  tttlJ  he  in- 
formt  a  I,  that  Diagoras  as&isted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  pfm*eii  as  very  wim 
and  gtjod.  Wiichsmntb  (Hdien,  Aft^tiL  I  2,  p.  £>0) 
places  this  politick  activity  of  the  two  friend* 
•bout  the  beginning  of  the  Pebponnesian  vimt. 

Wo  find  IHjigoras  at  A  then*  aa  early  a*  u.  c. 
424,  for  Aria^topham'S  in  the  Cloud*  (820)^  which 
were  perfonued  in  that  year,  allndes  to  him  ai  a 
well-knowTi  chanwter ;  and  when  SocratM,  aa 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  ii  there  catlwl  a  Mullan, 
tlitii  poet  doe»  io  in  ordc^r  to  remind  \m  hean*rt  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  hifi  atlai-ki  upon  the  popu- 
lar rvligion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  ii  called  a 
Melion,  toc^rely  bccau&e  he  wai  a  follower  of  Dta- 
goran  It  can  acareely  be  doubted  t}iat  Diagonu 
waa  acquainted  with  iSoeratea,  a  conneiiou  which 
is  detcribcd  in  the  icholia  on  Ariatophautit  at  il'  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates*  Fifteen  yc&n 
later,  a,  c.  411,  he  was  involved,  as  Dicfdoru*  (xiii« 
(J)  informs  ni,  by  the  democrat i4;al  pnrty  in  a  kw- 
suit  about  impiety  (8ia£oAi]i  rvxo^f  i^*  dtreffff ), 
and  he  thought  it  odriuible  to  escape  iti  result  by 
flight  Religion  seems  to  have  bocn  only  the  pn- 
teatt  for  that  nccuE^ation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  A  Melian  mode  him  an  object  of  auspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  ik  c,  416,  Meloa 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  tr^at&d  by  the 
Athenians  azid  il  is  not  at  all  inipioftsible  that  Dia- 
garas,  tndigimnt  at  such  treatment,  may  bare 
taken  part  in  the  party <  strife  at  Athena^  and  thus 
hare  drawn  upon  himself  the  autptdou  of  the  de> 
m^ratteal  party,  for  tht<  opinion  tliat  heterodoxy 
waa  persecuted  at  Atbeaa,  and  that  the  priesta  in 
particiUar  busied  thernbclvea  about  such  mattera,  is 
devoid  of  aU  fonndation.  (Bernhardy,  GeacLd, 
Qrieck,  La.  i.  p,  3'22.)  All  the  circumataoces  of 
the  eaee  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  actuta' 
tion  of  DiagoraB  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

AU  that  we  know  of  hta  writiogt,  and  specially 
of  hia  jMiems,  shews  no  trace  of  iircltgloo^  bat  oti  the 
coDtrary  contains  evidence  of  the  moat  pcofeund 
religious  feeUng.  (Philtideinus  in  the  Hervwiimmm, 
cd,  Drunuuond  and  Wal[MiL\  p.  1(*4.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  6nd  that  out  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
^iSua  was  taken  notiw  uf  to  any  otlier  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
p*»int  is,  lh.it  Diagoms  v,' --  *'  .i  .  ,.  philoso- 
pher who,  like  Socrates,  uce  by 
their  views  concerning  th-  ^  national 
gods ;  but  we  know  whitt  iibertjc*  the  Attic 
cofuedy  conld  take  in  this  re*peft  with  impunity. 
Then^  is  also  an  anecdotei  that  Diagonu,  fcir  want 
K*(  other  firewood,  once  thraw  a  vraodeti  statue  of 
Hemclee  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it^  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  poJytbeiim  and 
the  rude  worehip  of  images.  (Meier,  /.  c.  p.  445.) 
In  hkc  uuuiner  ho  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
uotiuas  of  the  people  reipccting  (he  acliana  ol  the 
god*,  and  their  direct  and  pcfaonal 
a'ith  human  afliairt.    TVva,  Vjo^  vs 


leveral  very  cb 
on  his  flight  from  Attwii  Vf  ha  Is  Fril—  kt  ^ 
overtaken  by  a  itorm,  mod  «ai  bewifif  let  iftm^ 
paueugers  iay«  that  thia  dona  waa  ml  tfcsa  lif 
the  gods  as  a  panialtmettt,  becanea  lltay  ImI  m 
atheist  on  boaid,  Diagofaa  aliawed  iIm  «!« 
ves«d«  at  some  dittaaca  whkli  mttm  atta||ia| 
with  the  UUM  atom  willloai  bivi^  a  l>^we  «■ 
board.  (Cic  d$  Nai.  Dmr.  ill  S7*)  nk  mi% 
sijnilar  anecdotes  (LHog.  Lafiit,  Ti  59)  wtma^l^ 
descrilie  tlie  relation  in  wyab  awr  j/kAmiikm 
stood  to  the  popular  religion,  TktU  1m  i 
bis  own  position  with  g!nat  f 
nith  more  freedom,  vrit,  and 
ndviiabte,  seeott  U»  ba  atieated  bj  llse  ho^  fftal 
in  partkubu'  obcanied  llia  rfkhm  aC  Jiast  b  i 
tiquity.  Many  modem  wriien  Bainli 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  )um^ 
merely  denied  the  dind  inieriietsaoa  «l  Oai  i 
the  world;  but  thoogh  tiiAl^  Il  tW 
sense  of  the  wocd^  bava  ii*v«r  urialrt^  aB4  i 
■enae  Diagoraa  was  certainly  not  am  atlaii 
OS  be  did  not  believe  in  tbe  pctaaaal  caJali 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  hiuaas  medm ila 
the  Athenjana  coiUd  hardly  haira  tipiMad  Wm  i 
dther  than  an  adieitL  la  th«  eulqgy  ott  his  f 
Nieodorus  be  laiig 

KaTd    Soi^Aova   Kol   nix^    ^     b4pi< 
firreAfrTcu, 
But  to  nrtum  to  the  aceo^lion  of 
consequence  of  which  be  v 
That  time  waa  one  in  whidi  i 
ning  to  undermine  the  feiadatlMa  af  lAv  i 
popular  belieC    The  trial  of  thoaa  «1>a  htd  I 
duwn  the  statnes  of  Uetaiea,  ikm  fad 
tbe  mysteries,  and  the  — ^*^!Hi  iC  , 
are  symptoma  whidi  tib*w  tint  lbs  t 
iihcd  by  tbe  specslataona  of  j^    " 
the  ortifiosa  of  the  nppJtiata^  bcgaa  in  i 
dangerous  to  the  oonier%atif«    paity  M 
There  is  no  donbt  that  Dbgoimt  paid  tto  t 
the  established  religion  of  the  peopjai  and  ktM 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it;  but  ba  alsoi 
on  direct  attacks  upon  palilk 
Athenian  worship*  such  aa  tha  ! 
ries,  which  he  mimwund  to  I 
umtion,  and  he  ii  md  to  haT«a  pnftniai  i 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  ikmL-    ^ 
at  leaat  are  the  pointa  of  which  tbe  mtiilii 
him  (Cratanu,  ofi,  SiM,  drialiipk.  L* 
op.  ^lis^ ;  i*y«aa»  a.  Jnd«eid^  |h  21 1 1  Jo 
Apitm.  ii.  87 \  Tatian,  adv,  Gwvm.  ^  \1i4mh.\t 
this  tialemeut  la  aluo  su|fpofti4  ky  ibv  \  ^ 
stance,  that  Mdouthiua,  in  bia  wofb  ob  iba  i 
Leriea,  mentiona  th«  decrea  passe  4  i 
But«  notwithatanding  tba  abMAca  af  i 
formation*  we  can  disoarw  poKtirftl  • 
all  theae  rsligioiit  difptttatk 
lian,  and  Gonieqaeutly  beloMid  1»  ika  II 
he  was  a  friend  of  tho  ft  irjr  iliatiiwia,  i 
hated  by  Athena,  and  bad  ooW  VMettlly  fi««  i 
ito  aiiioMe  witli  .Atbena  {  tbe  Umum  iBil  Imim 


Io  each  otbar  m 
their  a'onhtp^  and  this  af«dE  of  I 
died  into  a  glowinf  hatred  by  \ 
wsa,    Diiigofaa  fled  Utobi  Atbana  in  t^pr'tas 
the  eontequaocea  of  the  attadca  wbiiii  I 
had  made  upon  biro.    U«  * 
by  6Wifras^,  ibat  im,  ha  wm4 


pcjjo  ki  bb  bead*  and  asa 


^^^ 
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who  should  bring  his  dead  body  to  Atheoa,  and 
two  taknta  to  him  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
to  the  Athenians.  ^SchoL  ad  Aristopk  Av,  1013, 
1073 ;  Diod.  xiii.  6.)  MeUuithius,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
phisnia.  That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
•eted  on  that  occasion  with  great  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infei  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  ye<ir, 
qwaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree'as  having  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds, and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prize  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant.  Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
firom  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  leaders,  had  become 
friirfatened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acts  of  violence.  The 
mere  &ct  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoras  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  all  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallene*  in 
Achaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Lacedae- 
mon  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diagoras.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
passion  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
Itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
thoae  who  had  upset  the  Hermae.  (Wachsmuth, 
/.  c.  i.  2,  p.192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph.  n.  240,  &c)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoras,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  accusation  and  its  alleged  cause,  leads  ns  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberiess  persons  who  were 
mspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight.  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suidas  states, 
be  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  ^pi^iot  A^oi,t  in  which  he  is 
•aid  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  argu- 
ments. Tliis  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Dcmocritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49, 
mentimis  the  A070T  ^pvyios  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  I^o 
beck,  jifftof/ph.  p.  .'k)9,  &c.),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
dcavonred  to  explain  the  mythuses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
fefent  mysteries  within  the  circle  of  his  investiga- 
tiona,  and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age  can- 

*  This  statement  is  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
of  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av,  Lc  irol  ro\^t  Mlt  iK^i^oyrat  IlcA- 
A^rstr. 

f  Suidas  calls  it  rodt  droirvpyiforrat  A^ovr, 
an  explanatioa  of  which  hat  been  attempted  by 
"'    sr,  p.445. 
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not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  opi« 
nions  of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy had  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the  wide-spread 
U^lief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phaenomena  in  nature ;  and,  start- 
ing from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  all  His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship.  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ran.  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  sophists,  which  is  carica- 
tured by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods ;  and  some  isohtted  statements  that 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity ;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  mamier, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arimithes  of  Argos  he  said  :  3c3s,  dt6s  xpd  vav- 
rds  fyyou  ytifuf  ^piv  ihrtfndTay/  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Horn,  IV  in  prim,  BpisL  ad  Co- 
rititk  Op.  V.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fate  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.  (Fabric  UiU.  Gruec  ii.  p. 
G54,  Ulc.  ;  Brucker,  Hist,  Ciit.  PkUot,  L  p.  1203 ; 
Thienemann,  in  Fullebom^s  Ueiiraye  xur  Gtsck. 
der  Philos.  xi.  p.  15,  &c. ;  D.  L.  Mounier,  JJinpu- 
tatio  de  Diagora  Melia,  Roterod.  1838.)     [A.  8.] 

DIA'GOKAS  (^6pas),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiiL  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  H.  N.  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
l>efore  the  third  century  b.  c,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistrotus  (apud  Dioscor.  De  Mat,  AM.  iv. 
0*5,  p.  557),  and  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of 
Cypnis  quoted  by  Erotianus.  {Gio$$.  Jlipffoer.  p. 
30b'.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  (tetrab.  il  serm.  3,  c  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  {BiUit4A.  Ara- 
tuco-lfitp.  Etc  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [  W .  A .  G.  ] 

DIA'GORAS  (/ktaydpoi),  the  son  of  Damagetnt, 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  EnUtidae  at  lal^'sus  in  Ilhodet, 


mm 
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WM  rcry  cclcbmt*'d  ft^r  bii  own  vfctoric*,  and 
those  of  tiU  sQttft  mid  grandson ^  in  the  OrecUn 
gnmes.  He  ims  di^i^ended  frnm  Diimngetn&,  king 
n(  InIyfiTift,  and,  on  the  nifithor^a  side,  from  the 
Me«»enian  hero,  AnHtomone*.  [DAMAOKTua*] 
The  family  of  the  Kmtidite  cefl^'d  lo  reign  in 
Hhodes  after  a.  c,  fidQ,  but  they  »tiU  retained  great 
infltieiice,  Dingoras  wa»  victor  in  boxing  t^ic**  in 
the  Olympian  gjinies,  four  tiraes  in  the  Isihnnnn, 
twice  in  the  Nemcati,  and  one*  »t  Wnst  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefort?  the  high  honour  of 
Wing  ii  ^tpio^o¥itc7ify  that  is,  one  who  had  giiined 
crowns  at  atl  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  o}> 
t.-iitifd  many  victoricn  in  gamei  of  leiii.  iuipnrtance, 
»»  at  Athens,  Aegina,  M^'gw-a,  Pellene^nnd  Rhodes* 
There  in  n  Rtory  told  of  Diagoras  >ifhkh  di, splay i 
most  Btrikingfy  the  iffurit  with  which  the  g-rtmei 
were  regarded.  When  an  oh!  wan,  he  accompanied 
hta  »onfi^  AoitilaiiB  and  Damngetus,  to  Cl1yin|iia. 
'i'he  yonng  men,  having  both  been  victoriou%  cnr- 
rifd  iheir  fiather  tbfotigh  the  assembly,  while  the 
Bpectatnrs  showered  garlands  upon  him,  ant!  con- 
gmtulnted  him  us  having  rcnchu'd  the  euirmit  of 
human  happinesi.  The  fame  of  DvngoRis  and  his 
dcscfndanta  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
(<7/.  viL)  which  tva^  inscribed  in  g«)lden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  tlie  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidos  in 
Rhodet.  Their  statues  were  set  iip  at  Olympia  in 
a  plare  by  themselvt^s.  That  of  Diagoms  was 
made  by  the  Mcgarian  ntatuary,  CALKtCLXS.  The 
itme  at  which  IHagom*  lived  if  dolernifned  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  7i)th  OlyinpiiMl.  (B.C.  464,) 
I'jtidiir'fi  ode  concludes  with  fon^Mxlingt  of  nii^^ftir- 
lune  to  the  family  of  the  l-imtidae,  which  were 
n-alized  after  the  death  of  iJiagoras  through  t)ie 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  Ll^fiRtKUfi.]  (Pjnd. 
Ot.  vt\.  and  S(M.;  Pans.  vi.  7.  §  I  ;  Cie*  /Va*.  l 
46  ;  MUller,  fk^rian*^  uu  9.  %  1* ;  Clinlon,  F,  IL 
pp,  254,  2o,5;  Kmuse^  Olf/wp.  p.  2G0,  Gt/mn.  «» 
Jiff*n.  I  p.  259.  \l  p.  7lX)  [P.  S,] 

DIA'NA,  an  ongiiml  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Homaiis  completely  idifntitied  with  the  Greek 
Arleiuls.  The  earlifst  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  about  ServinsTullini,  whoi*  i^udto  li.ivt' 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Avi-nline,  on  the 
itles  of  Sextilis.  (Aii|ifUHttia.)  It  is  added  that,  n* 
Diana  was  the  pnf«ecin'nii  of  the  slavis,  the  diiy 
on  which  that  temple  liud  been  di*dicated  W(ia 
afterwards  celelmited  every  year  by  staves  of  both 
sejien,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  flav<?»  (rfw* 
Memttrum  ;  Fe»t.  r.  v.  <erw>rw?w  itie$;  Pint*  t^uneit. 
Rum,  100;  Mtirtiid,  jfii.  til.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slavrs,  wo  hear  «f  no  festival  of  IHuna  in  early 
lihJts  which  may  l>e  aeconnted  for  by  supposing 
that  etthi-r  sli<*  was  n  divinity  of  inferior  raiik^  or 
Ihcit  her  Wftrfthip  luid  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  heitig  snnctioiied  or  recngnixed  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  i»»  by  the  ruling  patricians  The  for- 
mer cajinot  have  tteen  the  case,  R*t  the  goddes*  was 
wonhippL'd  by  the  plubeians  and  the  l^tin«  as 
their  fwtron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  li,vice  lo  the  Arentine, 
where  titood  the  tem^te  of  IHana  (Li v.  ii.  32,  iii. 
T'l,  54  ;  SoUuAt,  Jmh  31) ;  and  the  t«?mple  which 
S**rnui  Tulliuft  built  on  the  Aventine  wujb  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  L»lin  subjects,  who  aasembled 
mid  sttcriticed  there  every  year,  (Dionyt*  it,  2ti  ; 
,  coin  p.  Liv.  i  4A ;  Pint.  Quaeat,  Uttui.  4.)  The 
Siihiru's  and  Luins,  who  formed  the  main  stuck  of 
the  plebeian*,  weri?  thu*  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal WLH>h»^»|»er*  «(  Utana  al  ^<s(n»*    '^q'w  ^v  >hv 
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know  that  th«  Aventine  vm  first  atcwpiiJ  Will 
conquered  Sabines  wtio  wf^r^  trxn.nlatrted  tAn««» 
(S«rv«ai/j|<«.  vii.  657;  Di'  t,  aadwitti 

itntird  that  shortly  before  i  na]  tgp^MM 

the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  liu£  j 
(hat  the  Uw  ordaining  this 
in  the  teniple  of  Diajiii  (Dionyv  r.  SSt  I 
54 ),  ii  ftcnns  clear  that  Dian*^  wmslii^  wmk 
dncefl  at  Home  by  the  Sabine*  anil  l^illftii  on  * 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  ahe  wmi  WHfili||aJ 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  §t«te  taking  vt 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  jfailival  fft  mmm 
of  her,  Varro  {tU  L.L*r,74)  mmtamt  WKfn^ 
attests  that  the  wnrship  and  tamm  «f  IKm  hi 
come  from  the  Sabines*  Now,  aa  th<>  T<etipM  d 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  tint  difltf^r  in  wy*^ 
aential  ptiint  from  that  of  the  RoouMia*  vs  ainr 
nsk  what  Roman  divinitj  eenwpmdied  Is  i^ 
i^abine  or  Latin  Diana  P  Dtazm  loved  to  i«*fl  m, 
groves  and  in  the  neigh hourliood  «iif  wt^i  iht^ 
spired  men  with  etithusuum  aiul  mmdmrni  ib 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  mtJm  bci^gB  fli^M^ 
that  nt>  man  was  allowed  to  enter  fetr  1rift|Jc.  lal 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Ifon^  ' 
454  ;  Plut,  Qunrgi.  Horn.  3 ;  F<?st,  ». 
Aiignsthi,  tU  Oir,  Dfi^  riL  16)  ;  mtiiA  taese^A-^r 
teristjcs  at  once  ftbrw  a  «tnkn^  tmmUmm  l» 
tween  Diana  and  Peninfa  or  Faviift  PhiCi^  Hat 
cimmi stance^  and  the  Gsct  that  Dixna  mm  tW^ 
di'ss  of  the  moon,  aUo  render  ii  ecisy  bs  tmmn 
how  the  I^onmns  afterwards  came  Cn  iJvotify  Vkm 
with  the  (rrerk  Anemia,  for  FVixtia  F»t»m  !■»  iM 
*nmc  relation  to  Picus  and  Fatinit*  tlkal  ilfv^ 
bore  to  Apollo,  (Hartimf,  l>m  tM^  dtr  Mm^m, 
p.  207»  &c, ;  Niebtthr,  ifiM.  tf  Hoim,  L  f^Wt 
&e,)  [L&I 

DIAS  (Akf),  of  Hphe^a,  a  Greek  ptilwi^fcir 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mae««loma.  H»  IvUiH 
to  the  Acndemics,  and  was  tKcTefura  tanaiSi^it 
Sophi!<t^  that  is,  a  r)i  *  ^  '^^  Wbc&ll»avl^ 
threatening  ^tosition  wajdb  Qmm^  ^ 

prevailed  upon  the  l  <n  hii  agnt  4|M 

Asia,  and  advised  the  Urv«'k«  to 
on  his  expedition,  soyitig  thot  it  woa  i 
thing  to  serve  abroiid  for  the  piir|xnii  of  iHfeMVa 
libt^rtv  at  hniiie.  (PhiU<«tr.  Ti/,  .V^w,  L  31)  |U] 

DrALlLUS(Alai/A«»f),aJi  tndiru|«iaL,  a||«itf^ 
at  Home,  in  tin-  hrai  tmlury  aftrt  Ctirist,ii^i 
mentiomHJt  by  Martial  {Kfij/r,  i,  '\\    JRI  •*  Ur^ 
been  originally  a  surge<>n,  «jid   ' 
terwards  a  bearer  in  lruin*ral»  ( t, 

DJ  BU'TADES,  of  Sii  >  •  n^iM  ir 

ventor  of  the  art  of  modt  iit|^  wliAs 

accident  first  led  him  to  ^  . ^   .^  e««ijMSO 

with  hit  daaghter,  at  Corinth.  The  *imty  t%^ 
the  daaghtrr  traced  the  pra6U*  of  her  tsvrtH  i* 
as  thrown  tn  shadow  on  tbe  w«I],  md  thai  IliA» 
tades  filled  in  tbe  outline  with  claT,  and  ^tii^a 
afoce  in  r ''  ''.  "'^''' ^'  '•■■■  -\futmmgi%'bmt^^i^w^ 
Anc.    Ti  rved  in  tlieNlvh^ 

till  the  d  i.th  bv  M«VMb^ 

H,  N.  ijcjiv.  i  J.  s.  43, )  PUny  addn^  tk»t  Dfta^t 
invented  the  colouring  of  pbittte  worka  lijf  ai&|  * 
red  colour  to  tbetn  f  from  the  PxisttiMi  ««il»  ^ 
this  kind  it  seems  to  nave  beea  rad  «Bd)^  «  ^ 
delling  them  in  rrd  cliafk  ;  anti  «!«»  tltot  la  aa 
the  first  who  made  mask*  on  tJbit  fdff*  «f  1^^ 
Ler  tiloii  of  the  rtMifn  of  build Jn|r«,  aft  fnft  it  a* 
fi'tivf  {jfrutj^ia),  and  )ifterwaf«U  to  i%%  a^ 
(rfhffMs).  Pliny  adds  **  Ittfit  et  tmligm  1 
VtttU,"  thai  isi»  the  terrmcottii    " 
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DICAEARCHUa 

(  WW  wid  to  ha¥«  invented,  wwre  uicd  to  or- 
iht  pedtmentB  of  tnnplfM«     (See  Diet.  *>/ 
Ant  t  o,  Fadi^m,)  [R  S.J 

DICAKARCHUS  (Aueofa^x^),  an  Aetolian, 
wlio  plaj«d  a  contpicunn*  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
«g»Mt  Xht  Eomiuii.     f  (e  was  employed  oa  Mveial 

|«imliafi«i^  luid  afterwrardft  ongnged  iu  tbe  wrvice 
■if  Philip  of  MAcedonia,  who  frent  him  out  to  con- 
iquer  the  Cjckdet,  uid  employed  him  with  a  tieet 
4f  tweotj  nil  to  cftfty  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
^ve  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  persott, 
for  on  hii  expedition  agitinst  the  Cycladea  he  erected 
altars  to  'AffiB*ia  and  Ttapa^o^a^  whereircr  he 
^—hiided.  (Polvb.  rvii.  10^  xriii  37*  xx.  10,  xxii. 
■^4 ;  Uf.  uxT.  12 ;  IHod.  Excerpt,  de  Firt,  et  VU. 
^Kbw  ^7*2  ;  Br&ndsLater,  Die  GeadtickL  dct  JeioL 
^kamda,  p.  273}  (U  ^j 

^^  DICAKARCHUS  (Atitalapxoi).  h  A  cele- 
^Blbrftted  Penpateiie  philotopher,  geogi-apherf  and 
Ht^iitorian,  and  a  eontempoiBry  of  AriBtoUis  and 
^B  irheophmstuA.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Phetdioft, 
and  Imuh  at  Measana  in  Sicily,  though  be  poased 
the  g^reater  part  of  hit  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
apeeiatly  in  Pcloponncsua.  He  was  a  dis<iiple  of 
kristntle  (Cic»  <if  Lrg,  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  I'heo- 
to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
Most  of  Aristotle V  diseiples  arc  mentioned 
ilDong  thofie  of  Plato^  hut  as  this  is  not  the 
with  Dicaearehui,  Osann  {Beiirdtje  xur  Grieck^ 
U*m.  Lit*  ii.  p.  1,  &c. )  justly  infers  that  Dime- 
thai  wat  one  of  Aristotle's  yonnger  dti^ciplea* 
allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
nentt  of  his  worka,  we  must  conclude  tkit  he 
Tiiir^  ivi'd  the  year  B.  c.  296,  and  t!jat  be  died  ahout 
|V^  c  "2^^^  Dieaearchua  was  highly  esteemed  by 
be  ancients  aa  a  philosopher  and  as  a  niiin  of  inofi.t 
|«jctensire  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
f  <Cic.  Tujic.  I  1 8,  de  Of.  iu  5  ;  Varro,  de  I{e  Rust, 
f  i  2,)  Hii  worka,  which  were  verj'  numerous,  ^^ 
qaently  referred  to,  and  many  fmgmenli  of  them 
llbv  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  lo«s  is  «inc 
[of  the  most  aerere  in  GrcMsk  literature.  His  works 
irrre  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
d,  and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  dilHruk  to 
'  dmw  Dp  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  mmiy  which 
arte  quoled  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
,  jnly  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragment*  ex- 
ant,  moreoter,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form^  a 
^a^t  ntition  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  ha- 
nged. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
«ntioned —  L  On  the  heighla  of  nMnintains.  (Plin. 
.M  ii.  05  J  GerQiniis,  Mtm,  Adron.  14.)  Sui- 
i  (s.  r,  Antalapx^^i)  mentions  KaTafirrp^tTMiS  Toty 
nfA«iro^Kiff<n|(  lipm^t  ^t  ^^^^  <|uotations  in  Plioy 
L  OMDuiti*  ■bewthatDicaearchus^i  mcasarvnients 
:  iMig^ta  ware  not  eonfined  ta  Peloponnesua,  and 
I  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
}  whote  work.  2.  P^f  w^piu^o^  ( Lydas,  de  Men*. 
J  7,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work  was  probably 
he  text  written  in  explanation  ot  the  geographical 
»  which  Dicaearchus  had  eonstructed  and  given 
»  Tbeopbmstus,  and  which  seem  lo  hare  comprise 
the  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  H-as  then  known. 
od  Att,  vi.  2 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  5L) 
ypoipyi  TTJis  *EAAxi5of,  A  work  of  this  title, 
;ed  to  Theophraslus,  and  consisting  of  15(1 
veraes,  is  ttil!  extant  under  the  name  of 
lehus^  bnl  it4  form  and  spirit  are  both  un 
vorthy  of  T'  :md  it  is  in  all  probability 

pruduii.  I  Liter  wntcr,  who  made  a 
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oB'S  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
cinly  modeni  critic  wbo  has  endeavoufcd  to  clAim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  **de  Dicaearcho 
ej usque  operibus  quae  inicribiiHtiiT  Biof  'EAAaJJoi 
et  'Ajfixyp^v^  riff  'EAAdEJoi/'  Naumburg,  1 83'i,  4io, 
But  his  attempt  »  not  vefy  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  {AU^m.  ik'hulxintmi^ 
for  lB3i  No.  140,  Sue.)  4.  B.pi  rijf  'EWdSitt^ 
was  the  most  iinprtant  among  the  works  of  Dicav-' 
arch  us,  and  contained  an  accoont  of  the  gfographical 
position,  ilie  lustury,  and  the  monil  tmd  rtdigium 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  aU  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections  ;  so  that 
when  wc  nead  of  works  of  Dicaearchus  ^tpl  fwv- 
iriic^t,  ittf^  ^av(ru€i¥  Aytivoir^  w*ftl  Aiat^wnoKiiv 
djiift^v^  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work.  Bios  rifs 
*EMjiBos.  It  is  impossible  to  make  oat  the  pUn 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at* 
tempt,  however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu- 
Ker**  Meirtem.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  A*.)  We  know  that 
the  work  consitted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gavo 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states  t  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religiiiin,  &c.  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  eonsideimble  fragment  it  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  fofm  U  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearchns  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Btoj  Tiji  'EAAdSoT.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — S.  'K  fir  T^ft^u^lou  KomLStuiis^ 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books^  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragmenta  quoted  from  it* 
contained  an  account  of  tlia  degeocnte  and  llceiw 
tious  proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic  (td  AtL  vi  2,  ziii.  31 ;  Athen.  xiii 
p.  594,  xiT.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  wei«,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p,  104), 
CL'nsurod  in  many  respects  by  Polybius;  and  Strabo 
hinuelf  (iiL  p.  170)  is  disaatishcd  with  his  descrip* 
tiuns  of  western  and  northern  Europe,  whitb  coun* 
tries  Dioieafchus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  wa» — 6.  Tptwo?urtMh  (A then,  iv,  p.  l4l; 
Cic  ttd  Ail.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
itthject  of  mnch  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(BnssUii,  182dX  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi< 
nion  that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximeses^iT^oidfMU'at 
or  TfHVQAirtK6i^  in  which  th«  Laatdaamontans^ 
Athenians,  and  Thvbans  had  bMO  caliiinniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparisuu  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene(Pailene),  Corinth,  atid 
Atbens  (comp.  Cic  ad  AU.  ii.  2),  and  ihat  Dicae- 
anhus  inflicted  severe  censure  upon  tlwMi  rtatM 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  eonitittt- 
tions.  A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osatiti 
(L  e.  p.  8,  &C.),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  paMBge 
in  Photios  (iiiiiL  Cod.  37)  where  an  eliot  Aututa^ 
Xitc6y  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratiical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarduod,  infers  thai  Dieaear- 
chus  iti  his  T/MToArrur^f,  explained  Iha  nalure  of 
tliat  mixed  constitution*  and  iUustnted  il  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  it  grmtly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  ftngmanta.  Osann 
goes  even  so  fsr  as  to  think  that  Me  discussion  on 
politics  in  ibe  liatb  book  of  Polybtiit  ia  biaed  ii|»«o 
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tb«  TpiwoKtrtM6t  of  Dicaearchiii.  Clccm  intmdf'd 
to  make  ose  of  thit  work,  which  tcomt  U*  bavr 
been  written  ia  the  (arm  of  a  dklogiic,  fnr  hit 
trmtiie  <i^  CTTbno.  {Ad  AtL  xiiL  30.)  Among  hi* 
philo«ophi(^  worki  may  be  mentioned — 7«  A«<r€i» 
mif,  in  three  bookf^  which  derired  it*  mune  fnm 
the  fi&ct  that  the  Keuc  of  the  phUosophtcat  dialogue 
wac  hud  af  Mytilenc  in  Lesboa.  In  it  Dicaearchot 
endearoun>d  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  inortaL 
(Cic.  Ttuc.  I  3L)  Cicero  (ad  ML  xiii.  12)  when 
•peakiog  of  a  work  irff>}  if^i/x^f,  probably  mt^ni 
the  Aetrfmieol.  Another  philoeophkal  work* — 
fi.  Ropn'tfcojcaf,  which  likewiie  eomitted  of  three 
books,  wna  a  sort  of  tuppletnent  to  the  former. 
(Cie.  TVmc.  L  10.)  Tt  is  probably  the  tame  work 
ai  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  pa«age  (de 
€^,  ii.  5),  calli  **de  Interitu  Honiinuin.'^  Some 
other  work*,  tuch  lur  n^^Acrcta  Ziraprurr^i'  (Siiid.), 
*OXvjiiTiir^f  dyt^c  or  A^J^oj  (A then.  liv.  p.  620), 
riafa^raur^f  (Bchol.  ad  Arid^A,  Vffip.  h%A\  nnd 
ietcnd  others,  seem  to  hate  been  merely  thuplert 
«f  the  B/of  Tf\%  'EAXfflor.  A  work  irtpi  Tijr  Jf 
*lAly  dutrfos  (Athen,  xiii.  p.  603)  6een)»  to  have 
referred  to  the  imcri6ce  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  Ilium.  The  work  ^o^^¥  r^futrcvv 
has  no  foundation  except  a  falie  reading  in  Ci* 
ttm  {iidJtL  xiii  39),  which  haa  been  eorreeled 
hf  Petenen  in  hia  Phatdri  Eptemrd  Prmm.  |K  11. 
Thara  are  biatlj  tome  other  workB  which  are  of  a 
BtMiRUittcid  nature,  and  ate  iitunlly  believed  to 
nave  been  the  prodnctionft  of  our  ph  ili>»->pher,  vii, 
n«^  'AAmfinr  (A then,  xi,  pp.  4'iO,  479,  xv.  pp. 
606,  66ll>,  and  iwoe4a*iS  rw  Et^fHviB^v  koX  Xo^ 
ncAfduf  fitfOmv  (Sext.  Empir.  adr*  G<ometr.  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  worka  of  Dicnearchuiv,  a 
ffnunnttfiftn  of  Lncedaeiaon,  who,  according  to 
Baidaa,  waa  a  disciple  of  Ariiitarckuc,  and  freen^t 
ta  bft  alluded  to  in  Ajjollontiin.  {fh  J'rtmom,  p. 
S2fK)  A  vduable  di&a<'<rtiition  on  the  writingi  of 
Dkaeaithui  i«  conlnined  hi  Otsaiin  (/.  c,  p.  1,  Alc.}^ 
attd  the  frngmcnts  have  hern  o>lle€ted  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interrvitiiig  diwii^^ion  hy  Maxi* 
miL  Fuhr,  Dicueftrrki  j%fr*wvti  ffmu*  tutpt^rwHt 
mmpmia^tdUa  el  iliuHmta,  l>ann»tadt,  1H41,  4 to. 

!£.  Of  Tnrentnm,  in  mentioned  hy  Inmlilichua 
(d§  Vk,  Pytha^.  M)  among  the  eelt^b rated  Pylha- 
garaan  philotopher*.  Some  writera  have  been 
fitclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  ^loi  which  are 
meDtioncM)  among  the  work*  of  the  Peripatetic 
llkw.injbus.    (See  Fuhr,  /.  c,  p,  43,  Ac.)    [US.] 

DICAKOCLES  ( AiKaioicAni ),  a  writer  of 
t'niiluf,  whose  eeaay*  {hiarpi€t)ii)  are  refrrred  to  by 
AthiMHica*.  (xi.  p.508,  f.)  (K,  R] 

I )  I  ^' A  E<  J'G  E  N  ES  ( LkK<k¥fyirrii ),  a  G  reeian  tnigic 
and  dithjiambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  j«  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  hit  dmrnasr*  One  of  thete^ 
the  f  V/Jvw,  ii  tuppofed  by  wrae  to  havr  been  not 
a  tragedy,  bat  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Stiid.  ».  r. ; 
Ariatol.  Foe*,  lb%  with  RitlerV  Hotr,  p.  IS^f);  Fur 
brie.  Fm,  Graet.  ii.  p.  2H5.)  {X*.  8-1 

DICA E US  (A^Moipr),  a  von  of  Poieidon,  frnm 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrnce,  i*  mid  to  have  de^ 
rived  it«  name.  (Steph«  Bye.  «.  r.  Aiiraio.)  [T^.  S.] 

DICE  (AtVij),  the  pervonificatton  of  jutiticR«  waa, 
aecordin^  to  Me«tod  (T^eo^.  901),  a  doitghter  of 
Et'tift  and  Th^mi*,  and  the  tiater  of  Eunomia  and 
Siiena.  She  wai  con«idi-ied  m  one  of  the  Home  ; 
•be  wntchi^d  ihr  dr'f'f.!*!  of  mnn.  nrnl  nipjtni^ichcd  th* 
ifitM  ver  a  judge 

vl  )     Bhewaa 
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^^^^  of  juMm  (iJvfk.  ii^mi^  C 

f^  1  )llWPE]iia«  ihttt  K  tm»f  ailliljr  itf  »i*4  vm 

her  daiigfttef«  (Find,  /yJl.  viiL  If  cnim  AfiM. 
L  3.  $  1 ;  Hygin.  Fak  183;  Diad.  v.  72.)  t^ 
ia  fre<iueiitl]r  caUad  the  astettdaM  ar  enNa«S« 
(ffdpe^t  or  e«v«8p»f )  of  Zeua.  <l$a|ili*  CAi^  €U 
1377;  PlaL^i«»v&3;  Ainai^  ^imA  tf . » i  Ovfk 
/^a.  61.  2.)  In  the  tra^edianft,  Diee  afpran 
at  a  divinity  who  fteverel/  punUfaei  all 
wntchea  over  the  inaintenanea  of  iaalinr, 
piercea  the  heojta  of  tbo  unjuat  vtui  Ika  a 
made  for  her  by  Aaoa.  (Aaadhji  Obe^i^iJiB, 
&c.)  In  this  capacity  iba  m  Ami^  mmmmi 
with  the  Erinnyea  (AcichjL  Smm^  olOX  ^""^ 
her  buBiaeM  b  not  only  to  piuidalli  ^fiA/t^  itt 
al«o  to  leward  riftue. '  (Aeodijrl  ^i"^  TTX) 
The  idea  of  Dice  aa  joalioe  pecraifiad  »  bmI  fo- 
fectly  demabped  in  the  dnmiia  «f  Sophadai  «l 
Euripides.  She  wai  jvpteamtad  «i  Ikt  dlvl  ^ 
CypMilut  ai  a  handaorae  goddn 
( Injustice)  with  one  hand,  whSe  lo 
held  a  statif  with  which  she  beai  her,  (I^oa.  v.  II; 
coaip.  Eiirip.  IlippoluL  1172.)  [L.  &.] 

DrCETAS  {AutHa$%  a  Tholauu  iibs  mA  t^ 
hit  countrymen  to  Q.  Marctna  pyUpinu  aad  ii 
other  Homaii  commiiiloiieft  at  CImUoo  |a»  e.  171) 
to  excu*e  the  eaadiMt  of  ikmt  alaia  ia  lavttf 
allied  itself  with  P^ui^  Tte  1 
OS  being  still  an  adher  ^ 

for  which  he  was  acci  • 

Neon  and  latneoM  by  uir  i  nelau  sithi  «f  As 
Ronuupartyv  Unimmwnihm  wtamlkmmmm^ 
prison,  luid  there  p«t  an  «od  to  tkck  ■««  last 
(Polyb.  xxvil  1,  2 ;  Liv.  *UL  38,  49^  U.)  (B.  1.) 

DICON  (^<cs»y),  the  loa  of  r^nJBihwUM,  «« 
vietJ)r  in  the  foot-race  five  ttmea  in  iM  Niftia 
gmues,  thrice  in  the  Istlimiao*  foar  lima  ■  Ikt 
Nemean,  and  at  Ohmpia  oiaoa  ha  ika  htpt  kuk 
rue,  mi  twice  tn  tae  me%\ ;  1m  araa  ikmAm  i 
irip«o3w(K^f.  His  oiafiuaa  al  Olj«i|ia  wmtm^ 
in  number  to  his  rictoriesi  Ho  waa  a  aidac  4 
Caulonia,  an  Adiacao  colony  tn  Italy  i  hii  i^ 
all  his  victories,  except  the  fitat,  he 
for  a  sum  of  faoqeir,  to  be  prnclataMd  at  a  djn^-i 
DiKin.  One  of  hts  Ulvntpic  victoitsa  wm  ia  ifct 
99tb  Olympiad^  n.r.  3a4.  (Pauk.  vL  3^  f  Jli  A*ik 
fr'njfr.  iT.  p.  142,  Niv  120,  ecL  Jaoaliafr  At^  f^ 
xiii.  1 5  ;  Kraiiat,  O^pHp.  pw  27  U  O^aia.  »  J|n 
H.  p.  75J5.)  |r,&J 

DICTA E US  (A4«ra7of),  a  tatvaM  «£  Jb^ 
derived  frnm  muiiiit  Dicte  in  the  iwasiera  fall  d 
Ct^te.  Zeus  IMcUena  bad  a  laaiyU  at  Pia— ^  si 
the  bonks  of  the  rivtr  PadMRtta.  (SiHnK  u  p 
478)  (L&J 

DICTB  (Alimv),  a  nyaiph  frvot  mktm  ^m 
Dicte  in  Ci«t«  was  aaid  lo  hav«  fegaitnil  Us  la^ 
She  was  beloved  and  fniiaaad  bj  MImb,  liM  lis 
threw  henelf  kilo  the  sfa,  witaa  alia  wm  fli^ 
up  and  saved  in  tfio  ndm  (8fcr«ar)  of  iAflWK 
Minos  then  desisted  trum  panoJi^  har«aMi«4Mi 
I  lit!  district  to  lie  callrd  the  T>i<t*fan,  frl^rfv  si 
Jtm.  hi  171;  corap.  i  ' 

DRTYNNA.     [I 

D I  cry  8  (AiifTWJ),  uw  nAiiu*  ot  lUWm  UTi^im 
pcrsonnges.  (Ov.  Ma.  iu.  Sli,  siL  SBl/jf^; 
lod.  i.  »,M.)  fuSl 

niCTVS  CRETENSI9L  TW  pfMM 
and  other  writefs  who  belong  U»  tW  destf^  <f  ^ 
Roman  empin,  misled  probaMjr  ij  tha  %b^  ^ 
ihe  AlexandriaB  aopliistv  balimil  d«i 
sons  who  flotttithoa  at  tba  tiaia  of  ite  T«^  M 
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tilted  to  writing,  'm  prose  and  v*?r8f,  re- 

'  Ibe  fMiociptt)  cventft,  and  that  Hom<*r  had 

ftvm  these  «nircto«  the  inAterials  fur  hu 

In   tltift  number  waa  included  Dictya  of 

«  fiollower  of  IdomeneuA,  and  bis  name  u 

[  to  t  nomitive  in  Latin  proie,  dirided  in- 

I  bookm  entitled  **Dictys  Cretensia  de  Bella 

r»)imo,^  or  perhup*  more  accurately,  ^  Eplicmeris 

Tnijaui,^^  pFofe&sing  io  bo  a  jotiniAl  of  the? 

I  of  the  conieat.     To  this  it  pretixed 

or  pfok^gtio  contaimiig  an  account 

pfwermtton  and  dwcoTcry  of  the  work. 

|]^^«  are  h«re  told  that  il  waa  compoted  by  Dictya 

'  Qnoiaui  At  the  joint  nxjueil  ol  IdnmeneUA  and 

|i^erionc«,  and  wu^  inKfil  ed  in  Phooniciiui  charac- 

l»n  on  tablt'ta  of  lime  wood  or  paper  mode  fro  en 

|lk«  bark*     Th*?  author  bavmg  returued  to  Crete 

hi*  oid  a^\  ^vi}  orders  with  hia  dying  bn*ath 

his  hitok  should  bo  buried  in  thu  some  ginve 

tith  hiataelfi  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 

oi  a  cheat  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 

rh«rv  it  Tttoiained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  m 

*  thirtoienih  year  of  Ner\>*ft  rvign*  the  aepiilchre 

i  bfunst  open  by  a  lernhlc  earthquake,  thi"  cotfir^r 

i  ejipostsd  to  ricw,  and  obsiTved  by  some  sliep 

ii^  whctk  baring  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 

•y  bad  at  tir&t  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  cou- 

»yvd  it  to  thtnr  master  EupnutU  (or  Eupnuidt-i), 

Tirha   in   his  turn  presented  it  to   Rutilius  liufus, 

'  the   lionifku  governor  of  thti  province,  by  whom 

^bnih  Eupra%i»  and  the  cnske^were  drs^iatched  to 

?  emperor.     Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 

Ittrerv  Phueiiician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 

|^ill«d  in  that  Language,  by  whom  the  contents 

wen  expkiued*     The  whole  having  been  trana- 

Vioto  (JfMk,  was  depo«ited  in  ooa  of  the  pub- 

and  Euprojtia  was  disouiied  kadsd 

I  lewArda. 

inlrod action  is  followed  by  a  l«ltef  ad- 

I  by  a  Q.  Septimius  Roman  us  to  a  Q.  Area^ 

iius  Rufu^  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  th« 

lyubstance  of  the  nl^oTe  tale,  with  a  few  variutiona, 

I  bis  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fuUen 

k  hands,  ho  Iiod  lieen  induced^  for  his  own 

neut  luid  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 

tert  the  whole,  with  some  condttoaalions,  into  the 

Latin  tongue.     It  is  worth  remarkinjj',   that  the 

Ljauthor  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 

~ilS.  uf  Dictys  to  hare  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 

I  langnoige,  while  Septhuius  expressly  matcrts^ 

I  thai  tlie  cnanicters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 

ngnage  Oraek.     We  may  add  to  this  account, 

at  the  writers  of  the  BytciUitinc  period,  such  as 

Juannet  Ma!L*L'i«,   Constontinus  Purphyrogenitus, 

3eorgias  Cedreaus,   Constontinus  Manasaes,  J(^ 

and    Imiacus  Izctzes,   with    others,   qaoto 

f  from  this  DJciys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 

«i  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 

f  was  known  as  early  oa  the  age  of  Aeiiaiu 

he  piece  itself  oontaiu<i  rt  hislor)'  of  the  Tmjao 

[war  from  the  birth  uf  Pima,  down  to  the  death  of 

LUljatet.     The  compiler  not  uufrequcntly  difers 

^Wideljr  (torn  H^nner^  adding  nuiny  p^iriicuhu^i,  and 

fvcoriling  many  events  of  wliivh  wu  find  no  trace 

elsewhere.     Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 

and  legends  are  obviously  nuii^lcd  with  lictions  of 

Lft  Utt?r  date,  were  prolwhly  derived  from  the  bards 

tof  the  epic  cycle;  but  ili«  whole  namitive  is  care- 

1  fully  pmgtasititi-d,  that  is^  all  niiratulous  events 

and    «iiiH*riiatunil   agency   are    entirely    excluded. 

irptiniiui»  ovidtnily  strive*  hard  to  imi- 
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tato  the  ancient  models^  especially  Salluat,  and 
occasionaUy  not  withoitt  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  pbntseokgy  we  detect  a  close  reaeni  bianco 
to  the  style  of  Appiileius  and  Aulas  GeUius. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
^]d  b  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  attlhor  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
It  was  actually  composed,  and  the  dvomstaiioea 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  allt'ged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  uu* 
worthy  of  ctedit*  many  questiona  present  them* 
sel  vcn.  Have  we  any  proof  tlmt  there  ever  waa  a 
Gre«k  ortgiital  at  ait  ?  If  there  waa  a  Greek  com* 
piktioti  on  the  aame  subject,  are  there  auj£cieiit 
gn>ujida  for  believing  that  what  %ve  now  poeaeaa 
was  derived  from  it  ?  Is  it  not  mom  probablo 
that  I  he  Litin  chronicle  waa  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  nod  that  the  introduction 
and  prefauiry  epistle  were  deliberate  furgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpo«e  of  attracting  attentiou  and 
s«H;uring  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity ?  Again,  if  we  admit  tJiat  tins  is  really  a 
tmiifdation  £i-om  a  Greek  original,  at  what  ep^jtU 
and  in  what  umnnejr  did  that  original  fir»i  appear  Y 
H  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fabricatiun?  Are  Septiinius  and  Arcadiua  teal 
personages?  If  they  ore,  to  what  cm  do  they 
belong  ?  To  the»e  inquirieK  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  difiensnt  critica  in  mo!»t  contradictory 
tenna,  we  reply  :  I.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
hifttory  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Diclys  was  in  circulation  omoqg  the  Uyyjui tines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissinia  verba  am  cited. 

2.  It  ia  itnpoaslble  to  read  the  Latin  Diclys  with- 
eut  feeling  coDvinced  that  it  ii  a  tranthitiou.  The 
Graeciiina  aie  ntimerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  ejcaminea  the  exainplea  adduced  by  Peri* 
sonius  can  entortain  any  dottbt  upon  tliis  head. 

3.  It  is  a  iianalation,  finirly  executed,  of  the  fam- 
tivD  used  by  the  Bj'zant'mea.  This  it  proved  bj 
its  close  correapondeuce  with  the  fmgmcata  feuiid 
in  ^folelaa  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  in  portkular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  tlie  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  litejal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
^octs  being  established^  we  have  no  reajooable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcodios  as  spurious;  but  so  conunon  were  these 
name's  under  the  empiric,  timt  it  is  imposMble  to 
hjc  with  any  degree  of  ccrLuJnty  upon  the  indin- 
duaU  mdics{t4f?d.  Hence,  i^hile  the  dato  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  aa  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Periionius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diodetiian,  while  others  bring  it  down  as  low  aa 
Constantane,  or  even  a  centurr  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  oiultltude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  m  inge> 
nious  that  it  deaerves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion^ 
It  is  a  mattor  of  biatory  that  Nero  made  hia  mad 
progiesa  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  yeair  of 
his  nsign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  ver)'  period.  Hence  Pen- 
xooius  supposes  that  Eupiaxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  paasion  di^Uyed  by  the  em{^«ror 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  foiged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  hit  cevntrymon,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  wheat  tmditkiia  mtjf  have  been  cuneut, 
caiiaed  it  to  be  ttiaaaEiM  lalo  Phoenidan  <' 
tors,  at  beatbg  tba  doaetl  nmasMuut  tt 
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Cadmeian  kttcin  firet  employed  by  the  HellcUMi, 
and  finally,  aTniling  himself  of  Ihe  happy  accident 
of  the  eartbt|iiftke,  announjord  the  discovery  in  a 
manner  which  eoidd  scarcely  fiiil  to  excite  the  mutt 
mtense  curioiity.  According  to  ihei*  views,  we 
may  luppose  the  introduction  to  Imve  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  tlic  first  editor  or  tmn«cnbt*r^ 
and  to  hafe  bi-eii  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  Septiutiiis ;  and  this  idea  is  con- 
Itrmud  by  the  circa m stance,  that  samt;  MSS*  cnn- 
ttuti  the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
intrcxiuctian  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topic*  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  tlie  whole  evidenise  stated  and  difcussed  in 
the  ndmimble  dissertation  of  Perisonius^  tint 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  AmsL  I7y2^  and 
in^rted  in  almost  all  fiubsiequent  editions,  ai>d  in 
the  introduction  of  IX^derich,  tho  roost  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  compilations  aseribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Dar  18],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  ralue^ 
are  of  oonsideruble  importance  in  the  history  of 
modem  Htemture,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  ronmnces  of  the  middle  agv*^  and 
then  mingled  with  the  [lopalar  tales  and  ballads  of 
Englandf  Fraiu:ef  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  Hi»tar>*  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Bcmoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  l>ares.  This 
metrical  ess^iy  seems  in  its  turn  to  hnve  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Uuido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  cclebnited  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  13th  century,  who  published  a  ro- 
tnaiice  in  Latin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  ngiiinst  Theljes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  ^^rabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendotu«  are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confu- 
sion. The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  thnt  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthuBia&m,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  Frtmi  that  time 
forward  tho  mo^t  illustrious  bouses  eagerly  strove 
to  tnice  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkiiih  ehruniclera  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  vaiious  states  whose  forttmes  thej  recorded 
to  the  arrii^al  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  thene  circa mstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Cretenni*  was  among  the 
eatliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
ty|K>gmphera.  That  which  is  u&ualty  recognized 
As  the  editio  princeps  is  a  4 to.  in  Gothic  chamcters, 
cont4tiuing  (iU  leaves  of  *27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  is^ued  from  the  press  of  L^l.  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  U70.  Another  rer)-  amieat 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  oil  leaves 
of  *28  lines  to  tho  page,  belongs  to  I  Lily,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for* 
mer.  Of  mom  modern  impressions  the  be^st  are 
those  of  Mt^nvrus,  12mo.,  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amit.  I'Jmo.  163(>,  containing  anew  recvnsiou 
of  the  test  from  two  MSS.  not  before  collated  ;  of 
Alifia  Tdnnq.  Kiibri  fil.  in  ustrm  Delptiini,  4to„ 
Vans  \iiVtH;  niHl  if  Lud  t^uud*.  io  Ho.  and  »vo., 
Amtt-  UU'JL  which  held  vhc  ^.x^X  \iW^  mA\^  \^  *xia 
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inpeneded  by  that  of  Ded^tkli,  tvtt.  Boob,  IISS, 
which  is  very  hi  superior  to  aov  otfcsf;  tmuft^tag 
a  great  nm«s  of  valualde  matter  «olJ«elai  Ij  l>ldl, 
among  which  will  be  Cound  colladiona  of  t«o««v 

old  and  important  MS&,  one  bcila«(^i«f  1a  S^  U 
and  the  other  to  Bemo.  (In  addition  lo  t^^ 
sertations  of  Ferixoniiu  and  Dodcodiv  «■  Ws^ 
kens,  Adwnaria  Cniica  «■  Dktjfm^  mi  1^  i*- 
marks  of  Hildefamnd  m  JaknV  J^liikf^  FUd^  \ 
xxiii.  a,  p.  278,  At)  IW.EJ 

DIDAS,  a  Macedonian,  govcnsor  of  Pteaaia fiv  | 
Philip  v.,  was  employed  by  Pcmens  ^  i 
himself  into  the  coufidezioe  of  his  yotttif«r  1 
Demetrius,  fur  tho  puipoae  of  betraying  biOL  WW  ] 
Demetrius,  aware  that  be  was  suspa^cted  by  lis 
father,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  tb*  JW 
mans,  Didas  gave  infoimatioa  of  tlu 
Per&eus,  who  used  it  at  a  handle  fiar  i 
brother  to  the  king.  Phtltp,  hatiuf  naoltsd 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didao  as  \m 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  pcinct  by 
fi.  C  181.  He  is  afterwaida  faeotaoMd  as  ««- 
maiiding  the  Paeonian  forces  for  rumaii  ia  kit 
war  with  the  Romans,  &  c  171.  (Lb.  iLtt^ 
24,  xlii.  51,  58.)  fiLI.) 

Dl'DIA  GENS,  pWbetati,  is  not  mmtt^iml  m- 
til  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  wbcooe  Ckaso 
( pno  Muren.  8j  calls  the  Didii  mowi  hnmwm.  TIs 
only  member  of  it  who  oblauicd  tbo 
was  T.  Didius  in  a  c.  98.  In  tbo  tiaia  of  tW  ni* 
public  no  Didius  boce  a  cognomen,  ( L.  S(,1     J 

DrDUJS.     ].  T.  Diniiii,  probably  tile  a^krl 
of  the  sumptuarin  lex  DiJia,   which  was  P^iil 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia*  ikmX  b, oiiLe.  1 
U3  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  13),  in  which  jmft,  Wim 
f^ems  to  have  l^een  tribune  of  tb«  pe«|)iB.    Tb  I 
lex  Didia  dilfcred  from  the  F^uinia 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  ali  lllil|'»  vb 
08  tho  latter  had  do  powor  exvvpi  in  lit  ^Hm  4| 
Itome.   There  ia  a  coin  belonging  to  mm  X  mti^J 


which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  malo5gny«H  I 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  vUpsr 
vine  in  the  right  hand.    The  other  Sgnro  ii  wtkA 
but  likewise  anned,  and 


read  T,  Dsidl  It  is  usually  supnoand  Anl  fii 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius,  and  Figiilaa  (Jwd* 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectunps  with  ionw  probablbiy*  Atf 
T.  Didiuft,  some  years  alter  hii  tfibttnisbk^  ilfll 
about  B.  c.  1  ^)8,  was  smt  aa  pimetor  l^pdBtl  ih* 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  uda  be  mK$a^  do 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhapo  bnim  n^nass  is 
it.  ^MorelL  TlMMr.^\h\i  tMl^  Bmm. 
Num.  v.  p.  *20L) 

2,  T.  DiDtta,  a  son  of  No.  I,  rrfnhrd,  wat^ 
iag  to  Ftorus  (iii«  4  ;  cotofi.  Iiuf««^  Hnm,  X  ^ 
Ammian.  Marcel L  i^vii.  4,  wbi»ri  wv  vad  H 
Didius  initead  uf  T.  Did»ut>,  lli^  Scordi 
had  invaded  the  Roman  provintar  of  ] 
and  triumphed  nrer  them.  ((!ie,  is  /\««.lll 
According  to  the  narrativo  of  Fksqiio,  iV 
woft  gaims]  soon  or  immediAtely  afWr  tbo  jgfai  ti 
the  consul  C.  Cato,  in  ri.  c,  114^  niid  vna  v^^ 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Lnius  DnaaM  and  IL  H^ 
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luciQA  Rufu*.     It  liM,  th<?reforc,  been  suppoged 
At  at  the  time  of  Caio'i  defettt,  b.  c  114^  T* 
^tdliu  wa«  pmetcur  <y(  liljricunu  and  that  in  this 
fttKictty  he  rtpelled  the  Scordiscans  who,  after 
ntiiig   defeated   Cato,    ranged    orer   Mact*donia. 
But  thit  ftuppofitioii  i»  not  without  iu  ditficultieii. 
r  in  tiie  fint  place,  wc  know  of  no  war  in  lllyri- 
I  at  that  iinie  which  mi(|(ht  bare  n^uirrd  the 
noe  of  •  praetor,  and  in  the  Keond  place,  it 
votild  be  rather  itraiige  to  find  that  T.  Didins, 
ho  waa  praetor  a.  c.  IN,  did  not  obtain  thecon- 
utkhip  till   i&  year*  later,   eirpecudly  aa  he  hod 
lined  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  hit  pmetorship, 
rhervsife  the  onlinarj'  interval  between  the  pmetor- 
lihip  and  con»ul«hip  U  only  the  space  of  two  years, 
to  Cicero  (/,  c),  T-  Didiu*  triumphed 
and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
of  Macedonia  and  nut  of  lilyricum  ; 
Tcr,  F1orui'»  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didiiu  over  the  Sconli'^cans  is  erroneou*,  fur  we 
lettrn  ^rom  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (dxx.'i!)^  that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscan*  touk 
p-tace   the  year  after   tlie   fifth  consnUhip  of  C. 
liIariuA,  that  is,  in  a.  ix  100,  and  con&equently  14 
jean  later  than  the  narrative  of  Flonift  would  Icail 
ua  lo  aappote.     This  alio  lenve*  n*  the  utua]  in- 
terval of  two  ytiOTi  btttween  tht?  praetor*hip  and 
the  eonpiilibhip,  which  Dldtti*  had  in  n.  c.  98  with 
Q.  Diecititit  Metellu*.     In  this  year  thp  twn  cmv 
nihi  carried  the  lei  Cst^citia  l>idia>     (Scltnl  Boh. 
^dc,  pro  &jr,  p.  310;  Cic.  pm  Ihm.   \i\  20, 
pnSf^.  64,  PJkJtift,  V.  3.)     Subsw^quenlly  Didiui 
I  obtnined  thf»  proconsulsbip  of  Spain,  and  In  a.  c. 
\StZ  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtilieriana. 
f  PanU  Triiuiiph. ;  Cic-  pro /'/fjwtv  25.)      Respect- 
ing hi*  pMcontuIfthip  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  A^ 
pian  (flisfy.  99,  &c.),  that  he  cut  to  piece*  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaeana,  transphinted  the  inbahitnntt  of 
lT*'nne»un,  conquered  Colentla  aftor  a  iiiegc  of  nine 
nonthiH   and   destroyed   a  colony  of  rohliier*   by 
nticing  them   into  hia  camp  and    then  ordering 
Ithem  td  be  cut  down-    (Cunip.  Fruntin*  Strut,  i,  0. 
5,   ii.  10.  §  1.)     According  la  ^dlmt  (ap.  Oell 
.  27  ;  corap,  PliiL  Srtor.  3)  ScTlorioi  ktvmI  in 
rSpnin  aa  military  tribune   onder  Didiua.    Didlu« 
fplto  IfK^  pari  in  thtr  Maraic  war,  which  ioon  after 
broke  ocit,  and  be  fell  in  a  kittle  which  was  foujjht 
in   the  tpring  of  u,  c  89.     (Appion,  /?.  C.  L  40 ; 
VdL  PaL  ii.  IG ;  Ov.  Ftut,  vi.  567,  &c)    Accord- 
Litig  to  a  pawi^e  in  Plutafcb  (Seriar,  12\  DiditM 
r  wai  beaten  and  ihutt,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertoriua 
[ill  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  paasagc  is  wrong. 
Mind  instead  <if  AiBiov^  or  as  some  read  it  4»Ufior, 
fire  ought  lo  rrad  ♦oi*^flJioi^.     (Ruhnken,  ud  Vdl. 
\l*0L  JL  I  a.)    There  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  G0*1^  b^ 
which  rufers  to  onr  T.  Didiu^ :  the  reverie  shews  a 
)  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
ption  T.  Dim*  I  Mr*  Vu..  Pub,      From  this 
*,  that  T.  EiidiuA  received  the  title  of  inipcra- 
lor  in  Spain  (StUlust  /,  c),  and  that  afttsr  hi«  rc- 
torti  to   Rome    he   restored   or    em  belli  abed    the 
Tilla  publica  in  the  Campus  Martina.    The  obverse 
ahews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P*  Fonteiut  Cnpito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  Uf«  of  Didioi,  with 
whose  fumily,  oa  we  may  infyr  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonieius  Cnpito  was  connected  by  miu^ 
liage.     (Eckhel,  DtM^r,  Num,  v,  p.  130.) 

i  T,  fJiDii'ii,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  If,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  pi'oplc,  in  a  c  fi^.i,  with  L.  Anreliu« 
'  CotU.    la  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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which  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  ngmnst  i^ 
Cac'pio,  Pidiui  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunaL  (Cic.  de  OraL  ii.  47  i  cotDp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

1.  C.  DtDirs,  a  legate  of  C.  Julias  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  fi.  c  46,  to  Spain  againit  Cn.  Pora* 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  be  gained 
a  naval  victAiy  over  Q.  Attiut  Vnrus,^nd  in  the 
year  foUowing  he  set  out  from  Gades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Pompoius  w^as  compelled  to  land,  and 
Bidiui  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himtvlf 
likewiite  landedi  and  after  Pompeius  had  lieen 
killed  by  Coesennius  Lento,  Dldius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lu&itanian  soldiers  of  Poiiipeiu%  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cosa.  sliii.  14,  31,  40; 
UelL  Hup.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  DmiL'S,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  b.c.  31, 
a  post  to  which  he  hod  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  firvvailed  upon  the  Arabs  bo 
bum  the  fleet  which  Antony  bad  built  in  the  Atur 
bian  gult    (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [f^.a] 

M.  DPDIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULlAl^US,  af- 
terwardi  named  M.  DiDius  Ct»MMonurs  Sivsai's 
JritANta,  the  successor  of  Periiiiax,  was  the  sou 
^i  Pctronius  Didius  Scvcnis  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  gnind«on  or  g^ea^gTand•on  of  Salvias  JuUanui* 
BO  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian* 
Educnted  by  Doinitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  H. 
Aureliua,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  ejirly  age  lo  the  vigintivimte,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distiiiction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  offices  of  quaestor,  oedile,  and  pinetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
(Jemiany,  aflerward&  to  the  goT«"mnjent  of  ticlgicai 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
represKing  an  tnsum-ction  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  l'Jbi%  m^as  laised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  hinoielf  in  a 
comptai^  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dalmatia  and 
Lower  Gcnitany,  and  was  placed  at  the  bead  of 
the  commi&sariAt  in  Italy.  About  tbii  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  thc^  life 
of  Commodui,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quiUfd,  and  to  wiuieta  tlie  punislmieut  of  his 
accuBer.  Bithynla  was  next  coitsigned  to  his 
charge;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  alotig  witli  Pertinax,  whom  ho  succct^ed  lu 
the  pnxronsuktfl  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praofectus  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinox,  the  Pta4?ti>riau  as- 
tassiuB  publicly  annoimct'd  thnt  tliey  would  be«iow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Fiavius  Sulpidanus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
^ther-in-htw  of  the  murdered  empeix>r«  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  be  bad  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  Uber^  pruposals,  whrn 
Julianuis  baviug  b*?en  roufcicd  from  a  baiu}uet  by 
hi«  wife  and  dikughu-r,  arrived  in  aU  ha«tc,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  ndmif«ion,  stood  before  the 
gatf,  and  with  a  loud  voirp  cAoti^nded  for  the 
prixc.    The  bidding  went       ■  p,,,.  ^  while,  the 

»oidiers  reporting  by  tun^  \  the  two 

petitors,  the  one  within  li.         luin^  the  othof 

outside  the  rampart,  the  num  ttMidered  by  bit 
lifaL  At  length,  Sulpicianti*  having  prootisfd  a 
donatire  of  twenty  thotiRaitd  sesterrt's  a  head,  the 
thrcuie  was  about  to  bo  knnckfsl  down  to  faini. 
when  Jubanuii  no  longer  iulding  a  mnall  aniount. 
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gliottted  that  be  wotild  pive  Iwvntv-five  tho«!«ind. 
The  guards  thereupon  closed  with  the  ufFers  of 
JuliiinQAt  threw  opiin  their  galea,  saluted  him  by 
the  name?  of  Ckimmodiia,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror The  fteimte  was  com|>pIied  to  ratify  the 
election.  Bot  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu- 
tion  htid  fiuhfiided,  did  not  tamely  iiibmit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.  Whcnorcr  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  wai  ialutcd  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  "  robber  and 
parricide.*^  The  tnob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
progrc«3  to  tbo  Capitol,  and  even  Tenitired  to  awail 
Kim  with  atones.  This  state  of  public  feeling 
baTing  become  knoiniii,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimiui  Sevonis  in  Illyria,  and  Clodiua  Albinus 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
comnuitid,  tx*fu»edi  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
JatiattUB,  whf>  for  a  time  made  vigoroui  cflbrts  to 
maintain  his  power,  Se^ems,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe^  was  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  srvldien  to  abandon  him;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  lupersede  binit  and  a 
ccnturinn  de^^patchcd  to  taku  nis  life.  The  pmc- 
toriAiis,  long  Btrangers  to  actire  military  opera tinns, 
were  raarcfied  into  the  Camptis  Miirtiua,  regiiLvly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  field  works.  Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declurij^g  him  Caesar,  ad- 
Tanced  steadUy  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
tnaater  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  I'ollins 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  bad  been 
MDt  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambafisadors  commissioned  to 
teduce  his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pnie- 
torimift,  defititutd  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
honcbery  and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indiiiposed  to  submit  to  restniint.  Matters  being 
in  thia  desperate  state,  Julianas  now  atl<*mpliHl 
negotiation,  and  offeriKi  to  shftre  the  empin?  with 
till  rival.  But  Sevcnis  turned  a  deaf  enr  to  these 
overtures,  and  atill  pressed  forwards,  :tll  Itjjy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.  At  last  the  pme- 
torians,  having  received  asfiurances  that  they  shcuild 
BtilTer  no  puni>hment,  provided  they  nvould  give 
tip  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  luddcnly  seixed  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  lat«  cnn«pimcy,  and  reportt*d  what  they  hnd 
done  to  Silius  Mt'*^«al&,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  waa  hastily  summoned  arid  inffinned  of 
these  procecH:liiigK.  Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
paissed  proclaiming  Severn s  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  dcAtn 
to  Juliatius,  wht>,  deserted  by  all  except  atw 
of  his  prnefects  and  his  sonin-Inw,  Uepentinus, 
win  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  suldier  in 
the  6 1  It  year  of  his  nge  aivd  the  third  month  of 
hi*  reisjn. 

Nifbuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pnlh 
liahi'd  by  Pr*  Schmit£,  trent*  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  llie  praetonaa^ 
offered  the  impnirial  digiiity  for  eale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  snd  exaggeration  or  misrejtresentalion^ 
and  declareti,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sut- 
piciiums  and  Julianas  bid  ngainst  one  anuth^T,  lu 
itt  an  auction.  Willi  all  respect  for  his  opijuiui, 
no  event  in  ancient  hifeiory  r<'»»t$  upon  surer  evi- 
dence, Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  llerodian, 
Cnpitoliuus,  atid  Ssptvrlmnus,  we  have  given  the 
mirmtive  of  tbnt  fttnaig«  «x\^Mmi  iSeEnin^  v^  ^e 
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words  of  Bion  C«mii%  who  wm  not  mAf  \m  1 
At  the  period  in  qnestio'Q,  bot  mttwaHf  i 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  ua  the  fvry  i 
the  buTKain  W3«  concluded.     Wt 
that  he  was  ignonmt  of  the  nso]  &ffla  if  ( 
We  cannot  inuigtne  any  motive  wlikh  i 
him  to  fabricate  a  drcamitantial  md 
falsehood,     (Dion  Cttis.  Ixxiii-  1 1 — 17; 
iJiit,  jHJi*in.;  Capitolin.  Ptritn^^rnkfyt^iCi 
7.  f  4;  Euirop.  viil  9;  Victor  €hm,  3^.%  f 
i.  7.)  tW.  RJ 

DIDirs  GALLUS.     rGAtttra.! 

DiniUS  SCAEVA.     [S-AtrAj 

DIDO  (AiBo;),  abo  called  EUs««  wkidi  it  p*^  j 
hably  her  more  geuulae  tuune  in  the  cwicll 
tions,  was  a  Phoenician  pnnceM,  and  ikr  I 
founder  of  Carthage^     The  sul7«tan«e  ojf  Ibr  f«iy 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  4^  Aic),  vftich  Ihs  b«m 
embellished  and  varioasly  modified  hj  ^j/^bermm- 
ers,  especially  by  Virgil,  who  haa  naed  tW  rtBj 
very  freely,  to  suit  the  |>urpo*e«  of  bb  pots^  (8m  i 
especially  books  i.  and  iv.)     We  gfte  t&a  iSflvy  ' 
OS    related    by   Justia,    and  refer    Ut   tibt 
writers  where  they  present  any  dtflefvna 
the  death  of  the  Tynan  king,  Motgo  (r 
seph.  c,  JpioR.  L  18,  where  he  i»  cAtinl  I' 
Serv.  ad  Am,  L  d43»  GI2,  who  cmlla  hitt  J 
others  again  call  him  Beltit  or  Ageiwr)^  fliai 
gave  the  government  to  his  ion,  PYgm 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elioaa  ninrnetd   Iter  1 
Acerhaa  (Virg.  Aen,  L  343,  cntli   bim 
and  Servius,  on  thia  passage,  Sicharbas),  a 
of  HeFack%  which  wai  the  higheaft 
state  n«it  to  that  of  king.     Amhaa  [ 
traorditt&ry  ircnsurei,  which  he  kfpt  i 
ivport  of  them  rxrached  Pypnalloni  atu!  I0I  Us  11  \ 
rnvrder  his  uncli*.  (Comp.  Virg,  ,iem^  i  i4>,  Aiuj 
where  Sichacu«  h  murdcn'd  at  an  albv* 
J.  Malalas,  p.  102,  cSic,  ed«  Ik>nn^  and  HartHkad] 
DioHys.  Prririj.  19\  represent  the  mttfdcri 
ing  taken  pLice  during  a  jonrtiey,  or  daiiiiir  tli 
cha&<*,)     Jlcrcnpn,  Dido,  who  accorditif  to  Vlqil 
and  others  n^'as  informed  of  her  huabsno^  omdc 
in  a  drenmr  pn^tended  that,  in  order  lo  6rwi  W 
grtt  f,  M   in  future  liTre  wiik  \wt  hnAm 

Pvu  '  in  secret  she  niAd«  all  fiifi^ 

lii>u  ^,  .    .  .;  her  comilrj',    Th*  •crtiAla  a^A 

Pygmalion  sent  to  astist  her  in  the  efattgv  if  kff 
rewdencc  were  gaiiicd  over  hy  her, 
further  induced  tome  noble  Tyriaaa,  «lka 
dit^wtiA6ed  with  Pygm&lion'a  rale,  to  JoiJi  km,  ^ 
secretly  sailed  away  in  aeansV  of  m  Haw  Ima 
I'he  party  first  bn'ded  in  tike  blaod  d  CnnL 
where  their  number  was  int  r<  ax^I  hr  ^  antat  d 
Zen*,  who  joined  them  wit):  d  T  *' 

«nd  by  their  e?irnHnjr  off  h\ 
to  provid*   '  I,  u  r  i, 

time,  Py^';  --^i    t.«':ir.i    .,.s    tl,.    \.  -^hi  t 

Didf>     -  t-arwiii  ui  Wr;  baa  b 

wa^  J  ttea  of  bia  bmLt  mA 

b)ii  rrt.a4Atm,LUkSm 

a  diifcma  A^^uui  vi  ih«  caoipe  lyf  Dido);  iMib 
thuH  &ftfi)y  landed  in  a  bay  on  ilie  ttmaM.  of  Aftm 
Here  she  purchased  f  '10  $«rv.  W  J«« 

i.  3G7,  and  KuaUth.  /  iUarlaw)  mbo^ 

knd  as  might  be  covci. ..  ^..,.  ;<,«>  biiLe  «l  i  hdt 
but  »hc  ordered  the  hide  I^j  b^  cat  up  iaii  iftt 
thinnest  possible  stripei,  and  with  ikoA  db^ 
rounded  a  great  extent  of  counUy,  wliidli  Ai0§d 
B^-nn,  from  ^i^a,  *,  e.  the  h^de  «f  ^  \mSL  (Csf 
\\V\^,  Afii.  L  367;  SrrviiiH  vul  lcv«  aal  •!  kil 
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Siliuft  ItaL  Am.  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  Th 
nnmber  of  stnuigen  wKo  flocked  to  the  new  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  sake  of 
eommeice  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  commmiity.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, espedally  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  enconnged  them  (Procop.  BeiL  VandaL  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  kiying  the 
Anindations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  aflkerwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  farourable  sign.  (V'ag.Am.  i.  443, 
with  Serrius^s  note;  Sil.  Ital.  Pun,  ii.  410,  &c.) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jarbas,  who 
began  to  be  jmIoos  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
case  of  his  demand  being  refosed.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  c^tum  dreaded  to  inform  their  qneen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
bia  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilized  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians. 
Dido  censured  them,  and  dechired  that  every  citi- 
len  onght  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everj'thing,  even 
life  itself  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
bis  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  kiw  which  she  herself  had  Uid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fote,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fiite  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself^  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city :  she  sacrificed  ninny  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
ttala.  She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  Me  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Jen.  i.  340,  iv.  36,  335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed,  Di6o  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  dirinity.  (Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i. 
81,  Ac)  With  ivgard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
m  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
Tins  {ad  Aen.  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is  in  b.  c.  7^4  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Patcrculus  (i.  6),  it  was  G5 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
•ini  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Josephus  (c  Apum.  118;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
pbhces  it  143  years  and  eight  .months  after  the 
imilding  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  b.  r. 
861;  while  Eusebhis  (CSlron.  n.  971,  op.  SptcctL 
p.  345 ;  comp.  Chron.  n.  1003)  phices  the  event 
I  S3  yean  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  b.  c. 
1025 ;  and  Philistus  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
befoK  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  Otron.  n.  798 ; 
SyncelL  p.  324  ;  Appian,  Pun.  I.)  In  the  story 
constructed  by  Viigil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Noevius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
nis  arrival  in  Africa.  As  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned, and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  459, 
682,  y.  4;  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  17,  vL  2;  Auson. 
Epigr.  118.)  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMARCHUS  (AiJ^a^VX®*),  i»  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (28)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphosea,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMUS  {Ai9vfAos).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  AnaX«Khu%{*Apiffrdf)Xfu>s^ 
Lehrs,  cte  Arittarcfn  stud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heracleidcs  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians,  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xa^W*^<^^ 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefii- 
tigable  and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  fii€\toKAias^  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  he  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Did3rmus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  1 39)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separatt! 
work  s  or  else  many  of  th  cm  must  have  been  very  small 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  ])roduc- 
tions,  all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didj'rous,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (irrpl 
T^s  *Apt<rrdpxov  ^lop^Mcrcws),  a  work  which  would 
bo  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  hitter  had 
establinhed.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  llomer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  apd  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Bacchylides  (Theophyl.  Ep.  8 ;  Ammon.  s.  v. 
Kr)p*Vifs)  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Biickh,  Prarf.  ad  SchtJ. 
Pihd.  p.  xvii.  &c.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  tho 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  Aench^i^ 
Soj>hodi»y  et  Eurijddis  mierpretibuM  Graeris^  p.  I  Of>, 
&c.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripidi'S  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (Athcn.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinus  (Hesych.  f.  r. 
K6p<raKis;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Monander  (Ktymoi. 
Oud.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.    The  Oreek  oratori. 
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DemoEthenea,  IfiaciiB,  Ilyperidps,  Deifuarchiu,  and 
others,  were  likRwiae  commenied  upon  by  Didj- 
muR.  Bciiide»  these  numerons  commcntainef,  wl» 
have  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  llie 
trugic  poeta  {^*p^  rpaytftBovfunji  \i^€eiij)^  of  wlnuh 
Ihf  *28th  book  it  quoted.  (Mjicrob.  JStit.  v.  IB; 
Horpocrai.  «.  v.  liipdKoit^tii'.)  A  limilar  work 
(k4^is  KoifuK^)  vmB  written  by  him  on  the  phnwe- 
ology  of  thft  comic  poeta,  and  fit'tychtua  rnade 
great  UB«  of  jt,  aa  he  himself  atte&ts  in  ttie  eftiatle 
to  EuIogiuK,  (Comp.  Etvmol.  M,  p.  49*2.  53; 
SchoL  ad  Apollon,  Mod.  I  1139,  iv.  10.580  A 
third  work  of  the  same  clftst  wn»  on  worda  of  am- 
LiguoQi  or  uncertain  meaning,  and  conirifited  of  at 
Ipaat  aeren  bookn;  and  a  faunh  treated  on  falae 
or  emmpt  expresaiooB.  He  further  publiihed  a 
collection  of  Greek  proterbft,  in  thirteen  booki 
(w^pdr  ToOj  fTfpl  iro^i^Kw*'  <rui^«Tax^«r)T  from 
which  ii  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proverbft 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenohius.  (Schneide- 
will*  Corpu*  Faroemiyffr,  Gra«c.  i.  p.  xlv  )  A  work 
on  tho  laws  of  Solon  ia  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Soi.  I )  under  the  title  trrpl  t«k'  a^6¥uiv  liuKaivoi, 
Diflyrou*  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  litemtnre,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  air 
booka  ngttitmt  Cicero'a  treatise  "de  Re  Publica,"^ 
(Aoiniian,  ^farcelL  zxiL  16),  which  afterwarda 
induced  Suetoniua  to  write  ngainat  Didyiuua. 
(Suid.  s,  r.  TpayHvh}\05.)  Didyniua  atanda  at  the 
cloM  flf  the  period  in  which  a  compreheniive  and 
independent  atudy  of  Qlt^ek  literatune  prevailed^ 
and  he  himaelf  niuBt  be  reuardcd  aa  the  father  of 
the  Mrbaliaats  who  were  aatiafied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  worka  of  their  predeceMiori. 

Ill  the  collection  of  the  Oeoponica  the«  are  ▼»- 
rioua  extracti  bearing  the  name  of  Didymua,  from 
which  it  miglit  be  inferred  that  he  i^Tote  on  affri- 
cnlture  or  botany ;  but  it  ia  altogetlief  uncertain 
whether  those  eztmcta  belong  to  rnr  Alemndrian 
gmmmarian,  or  to  aome  other  writer  «f  the  name 
name.  It  ia  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas^  we 
oupjht  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
taliat  liidymua,  who  poivibly  may  be  the  tiune  aa 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocratea, 
and  a  treatiae  on  atonca  and  different  kinda  of 
wood  (itfpl  fiapfidpwv  Hol  -iravroiuv  ^likau}^  & 
treatiae  which  haa  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  us  an 
nplM?ndi)r  to  the  fragmenta  of  the  Iliad.  <  Milan, 
J8J9,  fol)  See  Grafenhan,  Ge^cL  drr  A7aa*. 
rkUoL  im  AiUrthum,  i,  p.  405,  &c 

2,  An  Alexmidrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  {A  r«<if):  he  tanght  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidaa  {§,  v.  AiBvfios)^  iriOant, 
wtpt  dpBoypoi^itis,  and  many  other  excellent  woritai. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidaa  attributea 
the  fiOoPvL  {wiBayu*'  ital  fftHpnirtitirwr  kvtrtti)  in 
two  booka  to  one  Didymua  Areiua,  an  Academic 
philoaopher,  who  lived  at  R^me  in  the  time  of 
Nero«  (Comp,  Euaeb.  Pruep.  Evang.  xi.  23 ;  Eu- 
doc*  p.  135.) 

3*  With  tho  pmenomen  Ckndiua,  a  Greek  grain- 
Dmrian,  who,  according  to  Suidaa  (*.  r.  AiSif^oj), 
wn^te  upon  the  mtatakea  committed  by  Tht;cydidr« 
n'^^aifist  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
th(t  Roman  a*  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
worka  nf  Hemcleon,  and  aomc  other  worka.  A 
fragment  of  hia  epitome  in  preaerred  in  Stobnena. 
{Si^iu  1 01  ;  comp.  I^r«ch,  Di9  ^trw^fikSm.  der 
AiU-H.yiK  74,  1451,  &c,) 
^4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
Chriailcu^  cra^  M\d  mu&t  be  diatinguiahed 
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from  XHdymtit  the  monk*  who  ia  «pokcfi  af  If  I 
cr;it(-a.  (Hut.  ErdeM,  It.  S3.)  Al  lhi>  ^  al  liv 
yeara,  and  before  be  had  karol  t»  nmJU  be  ^amt 
bHnd  I  but  thia  cabunity  created  ia  him  aa  bv» 
c}i>le  thirat  after  knowliedge,  and  by  1 
cation  he  auoceeded  in  becomliig  OfOt  only  i 
gnialied  grammariatL,  tliel«irfebm>  A\& 
Uiematician,  muaicbio,  aair 
(Socrat,  iv.  '25;  Sotom.  unfla.  ii.  i| 

Thc<iduret<  it.  29;  Niceph^^L^  .%.  <  >  >•  bet  alaa  I 
act|uiring  a  moat  extenaire   knowl#>d|R  qf  i 
literature.     JIc  dcToted  hiina«lf  to  tW 
the  church,  and  waa  no  leaa  dialiiigaMlkpd  6ril 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  tkaa  lar  Ida  Ji 
ing  and  acquirements.     In  Ju  a.  39^  9th 
nymua  wrote  his  work  on  iUuatnooa  ( 
authon,  Didymua  wm  atiH  alive,  j 
theology  nt  Alexandria.     He  diad 
the  age  of  eighty- five.    Aa  piroliMaor  of  t 
waa  at  the  head  of  the  achool  of  ibc  C 
and  the  most  diatinguiahed  peraomgM  af  i 
riijd,    such    as   Hieronymua, 
Ambrofliui^  Evagriaa,  a&d  laidaniai^  m  I 
among  hia  pupils.     Didyoiiii  waa  tkm  i 
great  number  of  theological   worka,  bal  Mai  i 
them  are  loaL     The  fotlowing  are  atiU  csi 
1'  '*  Liber  da  Spirita  Soncto.*^   Tba  Giaak  < 
ia  loat,  but  we  poaaeaa  a  Latin  I 
Hieronymua,  about  a.  o.  386^  wludk  ii  ] 
among  the  worka  of  HieroiijiBiia* 
author  as  well  aa  the  translator  utifa 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CuioL  109),  yet  ] 
in  hia  editiou  of  Hicronjinus  ha*  din«M 
three  booka.     The  work  ia  meaiimied  hf  I 
gustin  {Quattt.  m  E^nd.  iL  25),    and    Hm 
fix.  17).     Separate  editions  of  it 
at  Cologne,  U3U  Sto.,  aod  a  better  «iH  If  ] 
llelmatiidl,  1614,  8to.     2.  "  Bretia  " 
in  Epiatoba  Caoonieas.**     This  w«rk  i 
extant  only  ia  a  Latin  tmialaiicm^  «ai 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  th* 
It  ia  contained  also  in  all 
worka  of  the  fiithen.    The  Latia  I 
work  of  Epiphaniua,  and  wi 
of  Caaaiodorus.    (Caasiod.  tU  Im 
X  **  Liber  adverMis  Maoiclyieoab**     Thia  i 
peora  to  be  in«oniplete,  riinnr  Thunaagrnna  ( I 
p.  507)  quotes  a  pasaage  from  it  whItA  is  aMi 
to  be  found  in  it.     It  waa  fific  fainiai  ta  a  1 
ireraioD  by  F.  Turrianus  ta  PoaieviaV  J^ 
Sanet,  ad  Chic.  IM.  D.,  Venice,  Ifllia^  attl^ai  €^ 
logne  in  160fi.     It  waa  reprinted  ia  soaa  iif  lie 
Collections  of  the  Fathera,  untti  at  laai  I 
in  hit  *^Anctarium  Roviaatmina  **  (iL|k1 
pubUahed  the  Greek  originaL    {Ptei%  liTHI 
4.  n*pl  T/Nc(9«f.    Thia  work  «im  ' 
to  be  bat,  but  J.  A.  MingareUi 
of  it»  and  publiiihed  it  with  a 
Bologna,  \76dy  fol.     A  list  of  th«  loat  vidf  d 
Didymua  ia  girr n  by  Fabric.  B^  Otrwc  is.  | 
273,  &c.  ;   compare  Care.    tiiA   /sL  L  p»  ttit 
Gu  -  '       '        f  p.lt33;A4u[1.Si 

^  'kaiadiiali 

aa  hr  ia  qmii«d  by  A* 
p.  256)  and  Alexarn 
13,  p.  235),  by  wh 
ile  may  p^irhaps  be  i! 
ia  mentioned  by  Sui  i 
booka  on  A^rieuUuir. 
ia  the  collection  of  wr. 
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ll,  ii.  3,  14,  17,  26,  *c.,  «d.  Niclai).    Wh  writ- 

I  wvutd  «r*ni  to  haw  Ijrcn  extant  ia  the  tevcn- 

totnth  centnrj,  or  at  leMt  ih«y  w&va  tiippoM>d  to 

be  •(>»  V  Saliaoiiaft  expected  to  receive  a  MS.  of 

^ii  work  ds  PtmOit  from  Italy.    {Li/e  prrJUtd  to 

^mUtfyr^p,^9,}  [W.A.O.] 

»DlESPlTEft.    [JtrpiT»B.] 

■  l)IEUCHES(Aif^xirt),  a  Gnck  phjncion,  who 

^■ied  probfiblj  in  the  fonnh  centarj  B,  c,  and  be- 

^Mlfed  to  the  tnedical  tect  of  the  Dogmatid.    (Ga- 

la^  ^  Fnt,  Si^.  a'h,  Ertmstr,  C,  5,  vol.  «.  p.  1 63  ; 

eonBp.  Id.  dlr  Simptic  M'^dioam*  Thnper,  at  FacvlL 

vi.  pnxtcm.  toU  xL  p.  7J>5,  db  AfetA.  il/er/.  i.  X 

S,  T»1.  z.  pp.  28,  462,  Cbffimen^  ni  Hippocr, 

I  Nai,  //rtm.**  il  6,  vol  xv.  p.  136.)      He  waa 

to  Numenma  of  Heracleii  (A then,  i-  p.  5, 

f^8}*and  i»  M rend  times  quoted  bv  PLinv.  (//.  xV. 

L^  3X  73,   xxiiL  2<>,   xxiv.  92,)      He  wrote 

le   medical   worki,  of  which   nothmg    but   a 

tern  &a|iiit(it*  reimun.  (Raf.  Ephet.,«d.  Matthaei ; 

jrxr  r««.  M^dic,  Oraee.  Optm.  ed.  Matthaei ; 

,G.  K'dhn,  AfMitam,  ad  Eitrak  Afedic  VeL  a 

./*aAw.e^mfiiicxiii.p,6.)     [W.A.G.] 

fjt  liUtoriati  who  wrote  a  hiitory  of  Megiura 
Ei^^piic^),  which  con«i«£<!id  of  at  lea«t  five  booki. 
(Cleoi.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  14U  vi  p.  2(i7  i  Dinj^. 
,  L  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  «.  p.  dyt/mr.)  The 
age  Oif  Dieuchidas  it  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
frvqnently  refifrred  to  by  the  tuicteDta,  and  bi« 
name  ofit^n  appears  in  a  corrupt  forro.  (SchoL  ad 
ApotlofL  Rkod,  i.  IIB,  517i  where  his  name  ii 
ikipq^niaf  ;   Stepb.  B)  z.  t*  t*.  "XKlp^m ;  A  then.  ri. 

»262 ;  Hiirpocrat.  #.V".  rtpavta  :  ^hoL  ad  Find* 
tm,iK,  30;  Plut.  Lifc.  2,  In  the  last  two  paisnge« 
•vrirjcfJaf ;  Sclinl.  wi  ArtsUtpk  lVirp.870;  Eudoc. 
Stefi,  where  the  name  i*  Dirjxhlaa.)      [L.  S.] 
SEX,  DIGI'TIUS,     1.  An  ItdJan.  who  served 
aa  A  marine  (aoeiut  natafin)  under  thi;  great  P. 
Com.  Scipin  Afrieanaft.     After  the  tiikiii|r  of  Now 
■brthage  in  b.c.  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
^HKiit  wen  rewarded  by  S<;ipio  with  th?  corona 
^DBJnalia,  for  the  two  mt-n  di»puted  ai  to  which  of 
them  hod  fint  waled  the  walli  of  the  place.    ( Li  v. 
zxri.  48.)     It  mu«t  bv  aupposed   that  Digitiun 
wai  fiirthrf  rewarded  for   hia  brntery  with   the 
Roman  fmiichise  ;  for  hh  son,  or  perhapi  be  himr 
iil^  if  mentioned  t»  praetor  in  b.  c,  194. 

2.  It  ift  uncertain  whether  he  it  a  aon  of  the 
Bigitiua  who  Merred  in  Spain  under  Stipio,  or 
whether  he  ii  identical  with  him»  though  the  for- 
mer ia  more  probable.  He  wna  praetor  in  u.  r. 
194,  and  obtained  lotithem  Spain  at  hi*  province. 
AiWr  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  W!V«ml  of  the 
Spaniih  tribe«  again  revolted,  and  Digitiui^  hjid  to 
fi^Kt  many  battles  aipiiriit  them,  in  mn^t  of  which 
Ika  fMtt  10  muucceaftful,  that  at  the  trrmi nation  of 
ya  dBm  Ilia  fbn%a  were  rednred  to  half  of  their 
origiaftl  number.  In  b.  c  190  he  wiis  appoiuied 
Irgate  by  the  ccmtul  L.  Com.  Scipio  Aiiaticuc  *, 
and«  cotijointJy  with  two  othen,  ho  was  cotn- 
minioiuMl  to  collect  a  fleet  at  Bmtidu«ium  from 
«I1  parta  of  tb«  coait  In  a.  c.  171  he  wa«  one  of 
mdon  tent  to  Max^onia,  and  in  the 
ring  he  wn«  *pnl  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
I  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Li v.  xxxv. 
xTiL  4,  xli.  2-2,  ilii,  27  ;  Oroi,  iv.  22, 
wlum  be  ts  emineouily  called  Publiua,)  The 
milTfisry  tribune.  Sex.  Dtffitiiu,  who  i»  mm  tinned 
by  Liry  (xlitL  1 1 )  about  the  fame  time,  i^  pmbnbly 
«  aapof  oar  Sex.  Tligitiua,  [L.  S.l 
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DriTEEPnES  (Aurp^^ijr,  Thuc.  nl  2.9), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephei  of  Thue.  viii, 
t»4^  waa  enimtied,  &  c.  113,  with  the  charge  of 
cairying  home  the  Thracian  mercenariet  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  tail  fur  Syracuse  with 
Demfl«lhenea,  and  were,  to  &ave  expense,  at  once 
diimiiaed.  He  made  on  the  way  detcents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tamigni,  and  at  Mycaleasiu,  the  Uttt^r 
of  which  places  he  sorprised,  and  gave  np  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  ^lith  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  itt 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitff'phes  himself  not  improbably  fell.  Pautanias 
{I  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows  j  and  an 
inscriptiDn  containing  his  tuime,  which  was  doobi- 
less  cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athena,  and  is  given  on 
p.  09U,  a.  Thif  Diitrephes  i»  probably  the  same 
as  the  Diitripphe*  mentioned  by  Ajistophancs 
(^re*,  7&B,  1 410),  satirijed  in  one  place  as  a  leodtT 
of  the  fiisbion  of  chimot-driving;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  a;lvanced  himself,  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  oflioe  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  daU^  of  *"  tiie 
Birds,"'  B.  €.  414,  would  be  rather  a  conftrmaliou 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'LLHJS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aro.viANua.] 
DrLLIUS  VcycULA.  [VoctTLA.] 
DINDYME'NE  (Ai^Bu^i^vij^  or  ^ivBvfUvn)^  a 
sumxmic  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindytnus  in  Phrygii,  wliere  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  b?en  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol- 
toa  Rhod.  i.  995,  with  the  Schol. ;  Stmb.  xii.  p. 
M&  ',  Callim.  Epirr.  42  ;  HoraL  Ginw*  L  16,5; 
CatulL  lj:i,  91  ;  Si^rv.  mL  Am,  ix.  617),  or  fmm 
IHindjTne,  the  wife  of  Macon  and  mother  of  Cvbcle. 
(Di.)d.  iii.  5a.)  [US,} 

DIKON.     [Deinon,] 

DIOCLfc:iPES  (AioirAfliiif), an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  pe^jple  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutiktion  of  the  Hemiae,  b,  c.  4 15,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  inforrnation  whatever,  came  fjrward  and 
tdld  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Privato 
bLuinesB  having  taken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
oTi  which  the  but^ts  were  de&ced,  he  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestm  of  the  theatnv 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob* 
Br'rvc  their  fcnlures  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  btit  the 
next  day  be  heard  of  the  af^r  of  tho  Hermae,  and 
taxed  tome  of  the  3<I0  with  it-  They  bribed  him 
to  secrftsy  by  the  promise  of  two  tJileuts,  whi^h 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore cnmc  to  give  information.  Thin  story  waa 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  gnilly  by  I>iDcleidM  wei* 
impritoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  cjitertainmeiit  in  tha 
Prytaneium.  Soon  af^rwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  sevenil  of  his  reUtiont  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  vefaioii  oif 
the  matter,  which  eontmdicted  tlmt  el  Diaddidiii* 
It  was  also  remcmbervd  that  the  ineon  waa  aof 
visible  on  the  nighl  on  which  the  latter  mofaiaad 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  fiuet  of  the  ao^ 
cused.  He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  conft'ss  that 
his  evideDoe  was  false,  and  T»e  added  (^hich  wai^ 
perhaps,  equally  Mse),  th«t  ^  f-  '  *  '  ■-  »  rm-d 
to  give  it  by  two  men  namr  \  nii- 

nnttia.     Both  of  these  sough  L  i    and 
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P;<>cliddc»  was  ptit  to  Aesdh.  (Andoc.  <f#  Myrt* 
pp.  G— 9  ;  Thuc.  vi.  GO  j  Phryn.  ap.  Ptni,  Ale. 
20  ;  Diod,  xiii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLELDES  (Aio« A #«»?*),  of  Abdera,  is 
mentioned  in  Athenaeua  (for  this  leemi  to  b?  the 
meaning  of  the  paftlag^)  at  having  admimblj  de- 
•e^i1lK^d  the  fannous  engine  called  "EA^roAii  (the 
City-taker),  which  wii»  made  by  Epiinachus  the 
AtlieniAD  for  Demetrius  PoUorcctes  at  the  »icge  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  T,  p.  206,  d.;  IHod.  ix.  91; 
WVsseling,  ad  tee. ;  Pint.  Dcmeir^  21  j  VitruT.  x. 
22,)  [E.  E.J 

DrOCLKS  (AioKXiJf),  the  son  of  Omlochu*  and 
fiithcr  of  Crethon  and  Oreilochut,  wai  a  Icing  of 
Phem  (Honi.  it.  ▼.  540,  &c..  Od,  iii.  488;  Pan*, 
iii.  :^0.  t  2.)  [L.  SO 

DrOC  LES  (Afoic\7rf),  a  Syraeusan,  celebrated 
for  bi»  code  of  Inw<i,  No  mcntiun  of  his  name  oc^ 
c\m  in  Tbu€ydide«,  but  according  to  Biodonis  he 
Waa  the  propoBer  of  the  decrw  for  pntting  ta  death 
the  Athenian  genenda  Demosthenes  and  Kiciiii. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  i3illed  by  Diodonia  upon 
this  occa&ion  the  mofft  eminent  of  the  demagoftiie* 
at  Syracuse^  and  appear*  to  have  been  at  thi&  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratk  party,  in 
apposition  to  Hermocrates.  The  next  year  (u.  c. 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Di<NlnruK  be  correct,  a 
detnncratic  revolulitin  took  place^  and  Di<x;lei  was 
appointed  with  several  otht?rfl  to  frame  and  e»tnbH»ib 
ft  new  ccmIc  of  law*.  In  this  he  took  w  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  hi*  coUfagues  quite  into  the 
ihade,  and  the  code  was  over  after  known  as  that 
of  Dioclcft.  We  know  nothing  of  it*  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  for  its  concisenctts  of 
■tyle,  and  the  care  with  which  it  difttingui»hed 
dmcrent  otTeneea  and  aMigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  tta  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  bo  foUowcd  as  a  dvil  code  not  only 
at  Syracti*e,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  uniLl  the  inland  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
law*     (Diod,  xiii.  35.) 

The  IjAnishment  of  Hermocmtet  and  hit  party 
<fi.  c.  410  ;  see  Xcn.  HeiL  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
left  Diodes  undispnted  leader  of  the  common ts-ealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Himera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  arert  its  fete,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carryinfs  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who 
bad  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  39— Gl.)  THh 
circumstance  probibly  gave  rise  to  di«contcnt  at 
8yracu«e,  which  was  increased  when  HerraocnitKt, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  Imck  the 
bones  of  those  who  bnd  perished  at  Himem  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diocles,  a  c  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
hi  WM  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  Iom  Io 
eotm^et  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  Rtmngis  story  told  by  Diodorus,  thnt  he 
stdMn^d  himwlf  with  his  own  swords  to  shew  his 
r  iM  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought- 

1  d  by  coming  armed  into  the  pliie»« 

ol  „  ■.-,,,„,*,  (Diod,  xiii.  33.)  A  slory  uhnmt 
precisely  ftimilar  iHt  however,  told  by  the  same 
tuthnr  {xii,  19)  of  Clmmndns  [CHAHriNn.iK), 
Hfiich  rvnden  it  at  least  v«ry  doubtful  as  regard- 
ing DiocWi«    \ftl  \V  ta  ^WUla  that  ho  must  bavi: 
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died  about  this  time,  as  ve  6od  nA  i 
name  in  the  civil  diasensiou  wbk^  M  1 
e!f  *i:ony&iu4.  (Habmafin*  XKniis 

iA '  -«f r,  Atnbeiis,  1842.)  [E.  I 

1.  .,.,.. .r^AjoicA^s),  LAVlSYt/ 
lived  in  exile  at  Meganu    Quot  m  m  latlii  bt  i 
tectcd  with  hti  shieM  ■  jooth  whom  1w  1 
ho  lost  his  own  liiSt  in  const  ^ 
riani  rewarded  the  gaUani  nuMi  with  ikm  | 
of  a  hero,  and  inatitntad  the  ietlHsl  af  T 
cleia,  which  they  catebnited  in  tho  ipiM^ 
year.     (TheocriL  xlL  27»  dec  ;   AiMli|l,  ^ 
774;  Pint  TAcM.  10;   IHet.qfAmi.  urn.  i 

2.  The  n.nme  of  throe  wealthy  SioluMi  vlMlf 
robbed  by  Verres  and  his  satattiies*  (CIe.  f 
iii.  56,  40,  V.  7,  iv*  16.)  (| 

DIYJCLES  (AwitAiit),  Uteniy.    i.  Oil 
See  below. 

2.  Of  Cnidits,  a  Platonic  philnanm^^  ifts  I 
mentioned  as  the  aitibor  of  Ajorpiffa^  thm  «^ 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Euselnaa.  (Pr^^p>,Bamf 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  geah if  A»LaN»  who  wwe^  Wfim  ih 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  nieitlJatMd  fa  thtf  V«irtla 
Scholia  (^7/. xiii.  10 3) along  villi  DioBytiasllfat, 
Aristarthos,  and  Cbaeria  on  the  sabjact  si  Gn*i 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  ia  PtiMta  hj  Jm^ 
doruB.    {Ontv^.  ir,  7'^.) 

4.  Of  Magnuia,  mm  the  rallMr  d  %  mA 
entitled  inSfto/i^  Twr  ^agrffwsr,  and  of  a  ammL 
on  the  lives  of  phliloM»ph«n  (wtpk  0imf  piXmipm]^ 
of  both  of  which  Diogene*  IjstTtfui  tf^^  n 
have  made  great  use*  (iL  82,  %i.  11,  i\^9K 
87*  91,  99,  10^  vil  4tj,  HitI,  ]<ie,  17^  iSI,  it. 
61,  C,^  X,  12.) 

5.  Of  PaPAJiETitu^  the  cniliect  Grtck  iy«M 
who  wrote  about  the  foimdAlioo  ei  ftsBi^  si 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  it  «aid  to  bata  felbasdk  s 
great  many  points.  (Plut.  Pom.  Kf^i  P<aC.ss 
Runmm.)  How  long  he  lived  beliofv  iktlavd^ 
Fabius  Pictor,  ts  unknown.  WWlfctf  la  iiito 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  att  kMm  (*^ 
i(niwf  ^KTo^^),  which  ia  mmtinnal  \^  FlMiA 
(Qma^.  Chwt.  40),  and  of  a  hialary  ef  fmm 
(nf^ffi*«i),  which  is  quoted  by  Jeasyhasfii 
X.  U.  §  1),  is  likewise  uncenainw  afti  kl 
that  the  lost  two  works  belong  i 
Rhodes,  whoie  work  on  Aet«Ua  ( 
referred  to  by  Ptataah.  {D*  fimmm  SL) 

6.  Of  SviiAHis  a  rythaflofaan  " 
(lanib.  Vit.  Pjntk  SO),  who  mtt»i  U  i 
from  another  Pyihogoresn,  Diocieo  of  flfiBi  sis] 
is  mentioned  by  lamblichaa  (  I'sL  P^ih^  ^  *  ] 
one  of  the  most  ccaloua  fi^Uow^n  of  FtAfi^  I 
The  hitter  Di-^"-^  ^■-  -♦  i'  -^^va  b  l^  lav  ^  | 
Ari^toxenuft  ( I  4C)^  lug  Ma 
particular!  nri'  <                           ^  bin.      [1*^/ 

to  others,  of  Phlius  and  pciha|«  ta  ^3  aP^li* 
by  birth  and  an  Atlu^ian   hw  i  ~  ' 
comic  poet  of  the  old  oecaadT^ 
Sonnyrion  aitd  PhilyUiiaib    (Said,  i 
lowing  plays  of  bis  oro  mentiaaad  bf  \ 
£u<l«virk  (^  132).  and  are  fnH|aeatlj  ( 

und  Eudocia,  are  taifiickMia  lirtia^    Bati^* 
have  been  an  elegant  poai*    (Itafai^a,  JV^^ 

Urmt.  i.  pp.  25 1  --.'53,  ii.  pi|i,  1180411 1  )     ( f  ^ ' 
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6c,  wHo  Wfrtte  »*pl  wvpmv^  nccordiug  to  Kutccitis 
citiid  from  thxit  book  (C^Mim,  iw  Sph,  el 
Jr^rdbiinu  lib,  ii.  prop,  v.)  iiti  method  of  dtvid- 
/%iphere  by  a  plane  in  &  given  mtio.  But 
ii  l»etter  known  by  another  ejc tract  which  Ea- 
(Cjp.  CiL  lib*  ii,  prop.  0.)  hat  prcfterved, 
giving  nil  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  tw'o 
xattLMk  prD]ioftionaLt  by  aid  of  a  turves  which  has 
unce  been  called  th«  ciuotJ^  and  ia  U>o  km?  1 1  known 
to  geometers  to  need  descriptioiu      [A.  I>k  M.j 

DI'OCLES  CARYSTtUS  (Aw«A^r  a  Kapvff- 
TK»t),  a  very  celebmted  Greek  phyaician,  wa.H  Ixjm 
at  Ciiryitut  in  Eaboea,  and  livfd  in  the  fourth 
centitry  B.C,  not  long  after  the  time  of  llipprHcmte»f 
to  whom  Pliny  s^iyt  he  wnM  next  in  nge  and  faine. 
(//.  A^  xxvi,  6.)  Ho  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
m  the  Doffmatici  (GoL  de  Aliment  Ftu'u^L  i.  1,  vol. 
▼L  pk  455),  and  wrote  sevenil  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  lome  fragmenls  remaiti^ 
pr^ierved  by  Galen,  Caeliiu  Aureltanui,  Oriliasius 
mud  ather  ancient  writeriL  The  longest  nf  the^e  h 
m  latter   to   king  Anli/jonns,  entitled   'Ewtarohi^ 

ahjytriKi,  "  A  Inciter  on  Prefterving  Health," 
am  iuterted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
■ist  btMik  of  hit  medical  work,  and  which, 
Bne^  wa*  probably  {iddre&»ed  to  Antigonus 
OoMiSaa,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  a  c,  2Ii9, 
mi  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
jfttrt.  It  re«eaible»  in  its  siibjccL  niatter  several 
fttber  Aimilar  letters  nscritw^d  to  Hippocrates 
(tet  £rm<*riu&,  Anecd,  Med,  Giacm^  praof.  p, 
ur.),  and  trials  of  the  diet  iittcd  fnr  the  dttfer- 
git  MOioni  of  the  year.  It  i»  piibli«hed  in  the 
at  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  alto  in 
rial  other  work^:  e^p.  in  Gr«»;k  in  Matthoei^s 
on  of  Uufus  Ephe^iiis,  Mo^quae,  1806,  ttvo  ; 
I  Gr«>ek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
1  edition  of  Fabricius  UiUitjih,  tltrmra  ;  and  ill 
Xeanjii'r''i  Si/l/iti/ii/'  Ph^gicae^  Lips.  15.01, 
ki  and  in  Lntin  with  Alexander  TniSlbiiiiB^  Ba* 
^  1541,  foL;  and  Meletiu^  WueL  LS5i,  4 to.  ^c. 
I  is  also  a  German  translation  hy  Hieronynms 
in  J.  DryanderV  FructiarftutMnn^  Fnink- 
,  1551 1  tlvo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
t  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
' Wlwtn  the  veini  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
I  to  be  con\«ct,  nor  is  any  great  diiscovery  con- 
with  his  tiatne.  Further  iiifonuation  re- 
»g  him  may  be  found  tn  the  different  histories 
^*'^""  and  also  in  Fabric  iu«,  liiblioih*  (Jrtutu^ 


Lp.  5ft4,  cd.  vet-;  A,  HiAiuus,  PnMjrttmmti 
Uthtyttio^  Lips.  1655,  4 to,;  C. G, Gruner, 
^ktiet  AUtn  Aerxte^  Leipz.  1781,  Bvo.  voL 
ii.  p.  605 :  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Opiuctda  Aeadem,  Mfd.  et 
pio^*^*  I^'P^  1827,  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  87*  In  these 
k«  an;  qunt(*d  maH  at  the  pasBa{^ft  in  ancient 
bors  referring  to  Diocles;  he  is  alto  mentioned 
Sucanus,  iU  A  He  (Jhdeir,  pp.  15,  Kj,  ^17,  .0.9, 
,  210,257,  2(i5;  and  in  Cramer's  Auecd,  (trarcu 
M.  Tol.  i.  p.  394,  and  voliv,  p,  ]B6.  [ \V.  A.G.] 
>rOCLKi^  JULIUS  ('lowAjof  AwkKv^},  of 
ystui,  the  author  of  four  epignuns  in  the  Greek 
lUiotogy^  (Bninck,  .4»a/.  ii.  ld'2v  Jacobs^  iL 
l7*)  His  njime  implies  thai  he  wan  a  Greek, 
And  nad  obtained  the  liontan  dviJm.  HeiKke  sup> 
poeed  htm  to  be  the  tame  person  at  the  rhetaricion 
blocks  of  Caryitus,  who  it  often  mentioned  by 
Vmmca.  Otben  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
lil*  pbjaidan.  The  name  of  the  poet  htmself  is 
wmimdj  written  in  the  tiiiet  to  hit  epignima 

"    ■       \6aj;«93.)  [P*&] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  born 
near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  A,  o.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage ;  bis  father,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how* 
ever«  evidently  hostile,  having  Ix'en  a  freednuui 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
hinii^lf  W!iB  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  lenntor 
Anulimieu  Were  this  litst  itatemeiit  tme  he  mjst 
have  been  born  while  his  parent  was  a  slave  ;  but 
tbii  is  iiupcMi«ible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  bw,  even  as  it  stood  at  tlmt  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  Ifgion.  From  his  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Dioden,  who  received  her  deaignntion  fiom  tka 
vilbge  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ap|iella- 
tion  af  ZW/j  €r  ZJum^«j,  which,  after  hu  aisntnp- 
tion  of  tho  purple,  was  I^tiniited  and  expajided 
into  the  more  majestic  and  s4:)noMu.s  DiocleiiAJiits, 
aud  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  hi^h  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the  army  he 
»orvcd  with  high  n-putatiou,  poised  thrbug^  vnri* 
oua  subordinate  gnuies,  wn*  appointed  to  most  ito* 
portant  commands  undi^r  Probiis  and  Aurolian»  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
sulfectus,  followed  Carus  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emp^^ror  on  the  l^inkt  of  th« 
Tigris  [Carus],  remained  uttaehed  to  the  c*jiirt  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  tlie  honoumble  aipaciiy  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  gnards  {lioitUMtici).  When 
the  fate  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troop* 
who  had  met  in  solemn  a«embly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  n^tminating  a  feucce^tor,  du-cUred 
with  one  v^ico  that  the  man  moi^i  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  waa  DiocK'tian,  who,  having  ae>- 
ceptcd  the  proferred  dignity,  signaliKed  bis  acce*> 
sion  by  skying  with  hi*  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
praefecl  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  pxince,  his  ton-iu-law 
[NrMBHUNUs].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
Qcca&ion  were  characterispd  by  an  tntempeiate 
haste,  which  gnve  plansibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avengvr  of  Numerkn,  notwithstanding  hia 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  diiiinter^ 
ested  seal,  was  leta  eager  to  tiitisfy  the  denuinda 
of  justice  than  to  avert  fuflpicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  fonoidable  rivnl,  especially  *ince  he 
did  not  scruple  to  coofese  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  CJuuUiih  Dmide**,  that  be 
f»hould  mount  a  throne  as  toon  as  be  had  slain  the 
wild-bimr  (Apex).  Theae  events  tiwk  pbice  tn  the 
coarse  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  hing  employed  in  the  cidculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  use  aoaong  Coptie 
Chrisiianft.  After  the  ceremontca  of  iiulallatioii 
bad  been  completed  at  NieomedeuH  it  became  neee^ 
sory  to  take  the  fifld  forthwith  against  CftH]iil% 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  ol  1 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  am>y*  The  opfHMK 
ing  armie*  met  near  Murgiu  in  upji^^r  Moesia^  and* 
after  an  obstinate  strugt^le,  Wctnry  declared  for  tha 
liardy  veteraiia  of  the  Westrni  Irgiuns  ;  but  whita 
Carinus  waa  hotly  pursuing  the  living  fue  b«  waa 
shdu  hy  hie  own  oAieers  [CAaiNva].  Hia  troopa, 
left  without  a  leader*  fratemiMd  witb  tbeir  kt« 
enemiit,  Diocletian  waa  Mk]M»«rladMd  by  tbf 
conjoLDed  anuie^  and  no  on*  wppmni  pipUfd  W 
dispute  his  cLiims.  The  conqoefor  uaed  hit  victory 
with  ptviaeworthy  and  politic  moderation.  T'hiro 
were  no  pf(»crtption^  no  coofiacatiutiai  no  lsu)iib 
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menta.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  minUters  and 
fttteadanU  of  the  deci^Ased.  motuiich  were  perniitted 
fo  retAici  their  offic^n,  and  even  the  pmetorian 
proefect  Ariatobului  was  continued  in  hi*  com- 
mand. There  wo*  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  rei^tu  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
ipirit  which  pn'vailed  universally  among  the 
ftoldiciy,  who  hod  been  oocustonicd  for  a  long 
scries  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  ruler* 
according  to  the  Migge»tioni  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  woa  threatened  in  the  We«t  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bngaudoe  under 
Aelionus  and  Amandu«  [Aeliams],  in  the  Eut 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  lurbu- 
lent  movementiiof  the  wild  tnbeinpon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unabk  to  cope  single-handed  with 
■0  many  difficulties  IKocletion  resolved  to  osBiime 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  noininally  at  least, 
ecjual  rank  and  power  with  himst-'lC,  and  relieve 
him  fii|^^ho  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
dii!iUi(^^Bhfi.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  bmre 
and  e^fficoced,  but  rough  and  unlt'ttered  sol* 
dier  Muximianus  [MAXiMU^tTsi  Herculius], 
whom  he  in vc Bled  vrith  the  title  of  Augui^tusi,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  2fi(i.  At  the  snme  time  the  asso- 
eiated  nilerift  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jovim  and  IlercHlius^  either  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  posscised  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 
projeeti. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  GnuL,  and  succeeded 
without  ditficLilty  in  chastising  the  mbellioui  boon. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consohttion 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusli  was  dimmed  hy  their  forced  ac^^ttiescence 
in  the  insalent  usurpation  of  Comiisius,  [Caraii- 

Meanwbit«,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence?  of  the  Roman  dominjou  became  dally 
more  imminenU  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  inHurrection,  and  their 
hinder,  AchiJleus,  had  made  himself  muster  of 
Alexandria  \  the  sarage  Blemmyes  were  ravn^ing 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  Julianas  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornamonts  at  Carthage;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  diuu  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  Quinque^enianae  (or  (^i»n^iegimtimd\ 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  ogTiin  expelled  from 
Annenia,  had  l>een  compelled  once  moa*  to  seek 
refage  in  the  Roman  court  ;  and  Narses  having 
crosflied  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  annouiice<l  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  tinder  the  swTiy  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Uer- 
moos,  Goths  and  Sannatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguartlcd  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  Btretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Uhint; 
to  the  Eu3cine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigoroua  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  genenils  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  tinnly  U'cnred,,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  in  trod  nee  a  new  r}  stem  of  government.  It  was 
detoniiineil  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Atigusti, 
there  should  be  two  Carnars  hI«o,  that  the  whole 
Mrf»  iS\iv\M  \\s-  A\v\(\eA  ivw^Lrtv^  S.Vve«  (out  y^Jteii- 


tate%  a  certain  fixed  tind 

assigned  to  each,  within 

the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  I 

however,  being  considered  as      ""    _ 

together  f»r  the  accoraplisJuDefit  of  tlM  wmt% 

the  decreet  of  one  were  lo  bn  linidtit^  Wfm  \ 

rest ;  and  while  each  Ca«sar  waa,  ta  a  «nln 

gree,  subordinate  to  the  Angostif  the  lhr«« 

members  of  this  mighty  partnerslitp  »ct«  i 

distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  a^  ibe 

guide  of  the  whole.     AocinJiitgty,  en  the  lit  \ 

March   29*2;  Ccostantioa    Chlorua  ad 

were  pmdakQed  Caesars  at  Nu^kmcdeia^aAdlil 

more  finnly  the  ooonecting  bandB«  tibty  y 

called  upon  to  repudhite  thf  ir  wiraa  \  m[ 

the  former  received   in    marmga  Theodnr^  i 

step-daughter  of  Maximiaa  ;  the  bsttpr  Valsria.  t 

daugh  tor  of  Diocletian.     I  a  the  pajttiiea  of  t^  paj 

vinees  the  two  younger  prtneca  ware  a|qwi  ffM  ta  fi 

potts  of  greatest  kbour  and  haaari.    Tb  ( 

tins  were  assigned  Britain.,  Gattl^ 

chief  seat  of  gDveniinent  being  find  at  Tivsas;  1 

Oalenus  were  iotmsted   f  Hyrirw^,  and  the  i 

line  of  the  Danube.  Hir  a  i 

M a xiinian  resided  at  '  reflQ 

Africa,  together  with  ......  ......  .....  i«liBiAi«fi 

Tyrrhenian  Sea  ;  while  Dincletian  i 
Egypt,  Syria,  and   Asia  in  bis   own 
established  his  court  at  Xicomedeia*  Tbe  I 
reisults  of  this  armngement  w«re 
Maviminnus  rooted  the  Ma 
dmve    them   back  to   Iheir 
while  Julian  being  defeated  Mfishad  hf  Ui 
hands  ;  DitKletian  invested  AiexaaiM^  wli^ 


captured  after  a  siege  of  eigbt 
fhouKandi  of  the  leditioai  ciliama  ««n 
BuMirii  and  Coptos  were  levelled  witJh  the  i 
and  oil  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  \/f  the  i 
and  severity  of  the  cni{KTor,  iMik  ifttoal| 
aion.  In  Guul  an  invading  boat  «f  tlic  t 
was  n'pulscd  with  grtsit  sUugbte?  after  an 
resiiitunce,  Boulogne,  the  na.val  a£«*isal  of  C 
was  forced  to  inrrender,  and  th«  taaarpv  I 
soon  alter  been  miudeted  by  bts  ebassu  6«ad  i 
minister^  Allectnip  the  troopa  of 
fee  ted  a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  dif  iakft^  wJL  i 
whole  island  was  speedily  ncowfed.  albff  it  1 
been  dismembered  ham  the  ooipirv  Isr  a  mam  4 
neoriy  ten  years.  In  the  Ea^t  tba  alimji  i 
more  severe  ;  but  the  vietory,  altboogk  immtmA^ 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  «sid  wm^^imt^. 
Oolerius  who  had  quitted  hi*  ow«  pfwiav  H 
pro94.*cute  this  war,  sQitaiit«d  in  hia  fiat  eaapips 
a  terrible  defeot  in  the  plauia  of  Can^s^  tW 
shattered  army,  however,  wa»  s|wtt<Uhr  wojiiaid  1^ 
huge  drafU  from  the  vetenuta  of  O^ti^  Mm" 
and  Dacia,and  the  Roman  general^  la^^l  obbm 
by  experience,  advanced  wwOy  ti^aMU^  liiV^ 
tains  of  Armenia,  atrefull  j  avoidhig  lot  «pa  wm 
try  when  ^valry  might  act  with  aiTimmgi  ^r^ 
severing  steadily  in  this  course,  l»a  at  Ui^tht  est 
'25,000  men,  fell  uneirpectedly  ufoo  lia  wt^m 
and  con 6 dent  foe.  I'hey  arane  mwplatoty  fo^i 
and  the  harem  of  Nai«Q%  who  tmmmaimk  kf» 
son  and  escaped  with  great  difloa]^,  M  oUs  Ar 
hands  of  the  conqneron.  T\m  hM  ftvis  ef  ll^  v*- 
tory  were  sorured  by  the  wiao  |t^lirj  of  1 
who  resnlveil  to  seiiw  the  opfavtomty  ol  t 
peace  by  which  he  might  f«c<i«w  a 
certain  advantage.  A  trastT  wtta  lamfBisd^  ^ 
which  the  iudfjieudrijcc  of  \t\ 
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J,  aiul  all  Mc»opotimiLai  together  with  five  pro- 

ic*-*  Wyond  the  Tigri*  and  the  oommniid  of  the 

6)e*ot  Caucsmuft,  WDfv  cedcil  to  t}ie  Ron]  an  a.    For 

rtj  yean  the  condition  a  of  tin*  computet  were 
ved  with  good  faith,  and  the  wpose  of  the 

*t  remoiDed  utidisturbed, 

Tho  long  aeries  of  hhlliant  AcbieTcmfffiU,  by 

the  barbarian!  had  been  driven  hack  fix^m 

froiltieri  wcpc  compjeted   whfiJ    iTiocltticin 

upon  the  twentieth  year  of  hh  resign,  and 

^  HameA  common  at  (*acfa  deconnud  pcri*>d  were 

ubined  with  a  triuinpb  the  moat  goj^eauji  wliicli 
'  had  witne<«ied  f^iuce  the  duvn  of  AiiR'Hai]. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  boily  of  Itioerlih 
tiaiu  who  waa  now  gfty-nine  yenra  old,  woa  able 
any  longer  to  aupport  the  unceasing  anxiety  and 
toil  lo  which  he  was  expoAed-  On  hia  journey  to 
Nieomedeia  he  woa  attacked  by  an  illncAit,  from 
which,  after  protracted  aujSering,.  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  cren  when  immediate  dangiir  waa 
pcutt  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  deprvaaod, 
that  he  reiolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
flolntion  leema  to  hare  been  toon  CcinnedT  and  it 
waa  ^peedily  cjcecuted.  On  the  lat  of  May,  a.  o* 
S&&«  m  a  plain  three  niilea  from  the  city  where  tie 
Ikad  firat  aaaumcd  the  purple^  in  the  presence  of  the 
anny  and  the  pcf^ple,  be  solemnly  di tested  himself 
of  bis  royal  robe*.  A  ftimikr  scene  waa  enacted  on 
the  «une  day  at  Milan  by  his  rehictant  roDeagne. 
ConatantiuA  Chlomi  and  Oalcriui  being  now,  tic- 
eonling  to  the  princtplea  of  the  new  constitution, 
laiaed  to  the  dignity  of  Augusti,  Flaviua  Sevorus 
and  Maximinua  Daza  were  created  Caesara.  Dio- 
cletian returned  Ui  hk  native  Dalinatia,  and  paaaed 
tire  remaining  eight  ycara  of  hia  life  near  Salona  in 
philoiophic  retlrvment^  devoted  to  rural  plea«urei 
and  the  cuUitntion  of  hii  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
baa  prcK-nred  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
■olidted  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  anibitioLis 
and  diicontented  Maximion,  to  ^t^ftunle  the  honours 
which  he  hail  voluntarily  lYsigned,  his  reply  was, 
"  Woiitd  you  could  ace  the  Tegetable4  planted!  by 
my  handt  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  ui;ging  lOGb  an  attempt.**  His  dt-ath  took  pkce 
at  the  age  of  lixly-ccven.  The  ttc»ry  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himaclf  to  death  in  order  to 
eacape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Conatantine  and  Liciniuv  seems  to  ht  unaupported 
l>j  cxirmai  evidence  or  interna)  probability^ 

Althoi%h  little  doubt  can  be  cntertfiincd  with 
regard  to  the  general  acctificj  of  the  leading  fiicta 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
'"  uon  and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 

!  more  minute  detail*  of  thi*  reign  and  the  cbro- 
ilogical  anangemcnt  of  the  events,  ^f edida  af 
little  or  no  aid,  the  biiographiea  of  the  Au- 
_  hiatoriani  end  with   Carinua,  no  eontero- 

potary  record  haa  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
Csotia  of  Ammianua  Marcelliniia  and  Zoiimu« 
which  mtiat  have  been  devoted  to  thiii  epoch  have 
diaappearvd  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  deittoyed,  ai  aome  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
Uamaahen,  who  wero  determined  if  poaaible  to 
ttt  any  flattering  picture  of  their  peraecutor  or 

>  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  tiantmilted 
i  posterity.     Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 

r  meagre  and  unjaliifiictory  compendiums  of  Eu- 

Muif  the  Victora,  and  Featus ;  the  vjigue  and 

J  hyperbolea  of  the  patiegj'rista,  and  the  avow- 

tljr  b<Miil«  dedamationa  of  the  author  of  the  work, 

I /^enDCtt/einHn  [Casciliu^J,  mul  other 
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wnten  of  the  innie  »tiimp.  Hence,  from  fourcea 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  la  extremely  difllcuU  to 
derive  such  knowledge  aa  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  chaiiacter  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  ifl  certain  that  he  revoluiionmd  the  whole 
pollticai  63  stem  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  govemnient*  afterwords  fully  carTied  out 
and  perfected  by  C(»nst;mtine-,  aa  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  prodiecesfiora  aa  the  power 
exercised  by  Octaviauua  and  thoae  who  followed 
him  dilfered  (n*m  the  authority  of  the  {^natitu* 
tional  nuigiistrutes  of  the  n-public.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  ch.nige^  and  the  means  by 
which  it  wua  sought  to  attain  that  Dbject,  may  ba 
expbincd  in  a  few  worda.  The  grand  object  waa 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovertigu  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  legolar  legitimate  Buccesaion* 
thua  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wara,  by  which  the  world  bad  been  tom_lo  pieoea 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  o|(||^^ulian 
blood.  To  accompliah  what  was  Kou^0k  waa 
neceaaarj  to  guard  againat  inaubi^rdiiiatlon  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troopa  maintained  on  the 
moru  exposed  frontiera,  against  tnutiny  among  the 
pmetorions  at  honie^  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
free  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Home.  Little  waa  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  uulesn  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general  y  hence^  by  pbcijrig  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  fonr  comnianders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  tliat  one  great  source  of  dangef 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
aa  heint  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  acceasion^  it  aeemed  probable  thai  oa  tho 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  tha 
higher  grade  aa  a  matter  of  course,  without  quM^ 
tion  or  commotion^  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arii^,  but  the^  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  junsdictioQa  aa  distinct  and  ab- 
solute OS  possible,  while  it  waa  intagined  that  aa 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  inemlMr  of  tho 
confederacy  to  render  himself  aupreoMi,  would 
oert^tjnly  le  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  aelf-delencei.  It 
waa  resolved  to  treat  the  praetoriana  with  litlln 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outlirmk,  whioh 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  weea 
gmdually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privilegea^  while  their  former  duties  were  dia* 
charged  by  the  Jov'uui  and  Herculian  battoliona 
from  Illyria,  who  were  linu  in  their  ^allegiance  to 
their  native  prineea.  The  degradation  of  Rosie 
by  the  removal  of  the  cotiri,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitala,  waa  a  death-blow  to  the  la- 
tlueuce  of  the  S^nate^  and  led  quickly  to  tho  do» 
struction  of  all  old  patriotic  aisociationav  Nor  WM 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  mattera  ub* 
jiarently  trivioL  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gnldf  the 
alippera  of  ailk  dyod  in  purple^  and  cnalbroidejwl 
with  gvcna,  the  RJpd  diadem  wnmthed  around  tho 
brow,  the  titlea  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  tlie 
lowly  prostrationa,  and  the  thousand  intncaciea  of 
eomplicaied  etiquette  which  fenced  ronnd  tho  in- 
perinJ  preaencc,  were  all  attributed  by  abort-tilted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pridool  a  Dalmadao  alavt 
intoxicated  with  unlooked  for  ppoajierity,  hut  wero 
in  reality  port  and  uarcel  of  a  mi^dt^-Iuus  and  weH 
meditAtM  pkiif  which  aouj^bt  to  encijtde  the  penoc 
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of  t\\e  sovereign  with  a  sort  of  ncivd  and  i]i7ite> 
rious  grandeur. 

Pnaaiii^  over  the  military  akill  of  I>ioclctij\n,  we 
CAD  ficnreely  refune  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  ihe  scheme  of  rcconstniciing  a  groal 
empire,  imd  exet'Ut<?d  hi*  pkn  within  to  bric^fa 
S]tncc  of  lime,  must  have  combined  a  bold  and 
(.n{»aciou»  intellect  with  aingular  pmdonce  and 
pmciical  dextcrit}'.  That  his  plans  were  inch  aa 
a  profound  Atatentnan  would  approve  maj  fnirlj  be 
qut^tioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
htiman  nature  ta  foresee,  that  the  ingenioui  bnt 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
■moothnosg  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
invantor  was  withd^l^^*n  j  and,  accord inffly,  his 
death  was  the  »ig7tial  for  a  lucooKUon  of  furious 
fttroj^les  among  thi*  rivnl  CacBars  and  AugUHti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
waa  reunited  nnder  Constantine.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  ncconipliiihed ;  a  new  order  of 
things  WAS  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  downMl  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin-^ 
ciplea  not  lieforf  rccogniy.fid  in  the  Western  world* 
and  wliicb  to  tlii*  day  exercise  no  amall  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

i])ne  0.  the  worst  cfurcts,  in  the  fint  tnitance^  of 
the  re  volution,  was  the  vant  incre:i*d  of  the  pubh'c 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  neeefcsity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
Bcaltt  af  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  ruler*  for  the  emWUshment  of  their 
eapitali  or  favourite  reftidences.  The  araonnt  of 
revenue  required  could  be  miied  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  vtc^  hnd  tliat  nil  cKvises  of  the  com*- 
nmnity  complained  bitterly  of  th«>  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  ejcpofed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  inditferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  hii  people,  Varioiiis 
monopoUf  a  wertj  nh  ilishcd,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  ndvnnce  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department,  The 
tiewi  entertained  upon  ^ubjinrts  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illiistmted  by  the  wngular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  StrutonlceLi,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixitig  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artixans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  ull  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  {>e»sjble  to  avoid  being  ttniek  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
aflTain  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  th^i  acre**ion  and  nbdication  of 
Diacletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  isni  '  '"  '  '  "  ;n 
iuteitine  diitcnrd  and  ei^  it 
«trang  and  compact,  at  p  ,;-  ::  i  .,  ,,  ^  .  ; .  ^jU- 
ant  abroad,  iiretchtna:  from  the  1  igris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  tlu*'  Euxine. 

By  tar  the  worst  fcatui-e  of  this  reign  was  the 
tenible  persecution  of  the  Christians*  The  can* 
duct  of  the  prince  ujkju  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable^  because  we  are  at  Hrst  sight  unable  to 
detect  siuy  motive  which  could  have  induced  bim 
to  pi>rmit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  waa  bts  earnest 
nvoidnnce  of  harsh  measorea.  The  htitory  of  the 
affair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  tlie  old 
school  had  fonued  n  close  nUiance  with  the  scrp- 
t'cal  philofiipherii,  and  both  perceived  that  lh« 
tiim^   wa»   u  »w    ftvtwed  tot  i!t  desy^mlc  tlniggle 
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which  ma*l  finally  «stnb]iali  gr 

premacy.     This   faftton    fmmA   i 

relentless  Oalcrius,  •tiaiulalal  ptffly  1 

passioni,  but  enpeciallr  by  th*  ' 

mother,  who  wm  notorioua  Imr 

some  of  the  wildest  and  nu) 

Eastern  snpervtitiom     As  th«  l»«ltli  9i  I 

declined,  his  mind  innk  in  mi 

pressure   of  disease,   while    the   tttda 

associate  Au^nslus  b«caiiie  erery  day  i 

At  length,  after  repeated  atsd  moM 

tcntations*  Odcnua  raececded  in 

his  eoQeagne-^for  even  the  nunl  IliMiil*  i 

admit  that  the  ei^nient  of  DiocWtlHB  wm  i 

with  the  greatest  reluctance — tJ»i»  ^rtt^kf  »h 

although  stem   and  tyraumcsl  tn  ita  onlta 

pnositively  forbad  all  personal       "  ~ 

the  proelamatioti  was  torn  dowrn  bf  ui  ja 

believer,  and  when  this  act   ol 

followed  by  a  conflagratioti  in  tW  \ 

under  the    most    •usnictoits 

unhesitatingly  ascribeo  by  G«Ipria«  t*  tW  tl 

tiant,  the  empror  eauaidercd  tlknC  ill*  | 

ciple  for  which  he  had  been  io 

tending,  the  snpreine  mtjefltT  a 

the  royal  person,  was  openly 

w;is  persuaded  without  furthcsr  icaliboiet  ii  \ 

his  assent  to  those  siTif^uinary  deeneM 

years  deluged    the    world    wiih    hinocrnt 

It  is  not  impmlmble  that  the  mtji>tVct»  «^  1 

tian  Wf-r^      .  ...1.,  ^n,  ^.^|^  n„j  u^ii  Itui 

may  hn^  -i>tut«  iiiHsntjr.    fi 

Victor.  <!■  :i9  t  Eottvp.  ii*  \Z,i 

Zonnr.  xii.  ;il.)  {W.  E}< 


Dfihipolk,  ami  I 


thgm   by  a 


COIN  or  0'tocLmttAxv%. 

DTO'CORUS  or  DK/l^OKUS  (d 

At69Kopo3)y  a  commentstur  on  the'  nraltnsti  tl  I 
mo^thenes.  (Ulpiati,  trrf  Dnn   PIs^.  U.  hiiLHl«^8 

DHItXYRUS    (^  -        - 

commander  of  Amp" 
aeu*  of  l\f  ■•-'""' ' 
defeat  ui 
fean»d  !r  1 

as  {;arri«ii>T»  nl  Atiipltipciiiji  »hciialil 
der   the   place,    he   induct 
stratagem  to  U 
where  they  lu  . 
had  left  the  tuv .,„  , 
he  closfed  the  gates^  and  Ferwus 
refuge  there*     (Liv.  ar!iv,    11.) 

2.  Tluj  tutor  tif  h 
was  kept  in  caption  i 
him  fnjH'  *--  -  1  iK-rxswch^i  n^m  1 

be  fcce)v  1  aims  by  tJit  | 

if  he  w!  I  rpe  mud 

among  them,     iVmttrins  rradily  I 
and  sent  him  ta  Syria  ti>  prruntv  1  ,  _ 
to  explore  the  dispuatCion  of  tka  P^"^       (l^fti 
xmi.  20,  2L)  *     ■"  rU&I  1 

DlOl>tyRlTS(A«i«ii»M»%lii,««y,  UUlAa 
MYTTiTM,  a  rbetoHdjifi  nni  Amiamtt  f 
He  hved  al  iJi«  tiflM  of  Mifkiidale^  main% 


wo  and  M  to  A«lli« 
•cbnlmfa;  jUbf^^H 
>«*d  tb#ri<wOtij^i^ 
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Ibi  eOttBBftndid  an;  lumj.     In  order  to  pleuo  tli(» 

king,  he  e«u0d  all  the  Knaton  of  his  DuUve  pliice 

to  be  maiiacred.      He  afterward*  acGomiMtiued 

Mithridatet  to  Pontus,  and^  after  tbe  M  of  tbe 

■Jcing,  DIodonu  received   the  punifltimeut  for  hi« 

Bivuehj.     Chargea  were  brought   against  him   at 

IHkdriLin^-uium,  and  aa  lie  felt  that  he  ct^uld  not 

iHiear  himaelf,  be  itarved  bimsclf  to  death  in  de** 

2L  Of  Alkxanpilia,  iumamed  Valeriu*  Poliio, 
ma  ft  ton  of  Polbo  and  a  di«dple  of  Telcclcft.  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidoi  {9.  v.  UuxtoMt)  and  Ku- 
dada  (p.  136),  a  work  entitled  il^yfjffit  raov 
ll^0Upi{tft/nr  wtspcL  Tots  I  ^TOpiFty^  and  another 
*ATTiJti|  Ac{if,  He  lived  in  thfi  tijne  of  the  em- 
rror  HudriaDt  luid  is  perhaps  the  Banie  as  the 
beodonu  wfaa  ii  mentioned  bv  Athen.ieuA  (xiy, 
k  6iG,  coDip.  IT.  pp.  b77,  (JTa^  691 ;  Phot.  BiU. 
'  149)  aa  the  author  of  'Arrjirai  rAstcrcroi. 
&  Of  Antioch,  on  ccclesiaatical  writer  wbo 
__  ,  during  the  L&tter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
afkar  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Bur^ 
ing  the  time  that  he  wa»  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
maodnta  at  Autioch,  be  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  diftcipline  among  the  monks 
amd  alio  wrote  aevenil  work*,  which  nhewed  that 
be  wma  a  man  of  eitteti»ive  acquiremunti.  When 
Meledoi^  the  bishop  of  AnticNrh,  was  s<>nt  into 
exUa  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Volena,  Diodorui 
toe  bod  to  luffpr  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
ejcert  himiclf  in  what  he  thought  the  gmid  cause^ 
frequently  preached  to  hiA  jBock  in  the  open 
I  in  the  neighbonrhnod  of  Antioch.  In  Am  d. 
fB  Meletius  waa  allowed  to  return  to  hia  see, 
one  of  hii  first  acta  was  to  make  Diudorui 
_»  of  Tanus.  In  a.  d.  301  I>it>dorui  attended 
leeundl  of  Constantinciplef  at  which  the  gOEienl 
'alendence  of  the  EaBtt-ni  cburche*  waa  «ii» 
Dited  to  hito  and  Pelagiii*  of  Lacdiceia.  (Socrat. 
_^  L)  How  long  he  held  hifr  binhopric,  and  in 
~wliAt  year  be  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
•n»wpred  with  certainty «  though  hiii  death  appear* 
to  ba^-e  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  bia  aucceasor,  Phalereus,  waa  preaent  at  a 
coancil  at  Confltantinuple.  Diodomi  waa  a  man  of 
Btoeat  learning  (Facund.  W.  2}  ;  but  acme  of  hii 
JpfitiitgM  were  not  con^td^red  quiu^  orthodox,  and 
■re  said  to  have  favoured  the  views  which  were 
aftcrwurdt  promulgated  by  bit  disciple^  Neatorius. 
Hia  ityle  in  pmifted  by  Photiut  {BiU,  CmL  223, 
where  he  u  adhd  Thcodoms)  for  ita  pttnty  and 
atmplicity.  Rca{»ecting  biM  life,  aee  Tillemont, 
HifL  df  Emp,  viiL  p.  558,  &.c^  and  p.  802,  &£^ 
•a.  Paria. 

Diodonit  waa  the  author  of  a  numerouf  seriea  of 
worka,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  lea«t  in  their 
erigtoal  language,  for  many  are  aaid  to  be  »tiU  ex- 
tant in  SyrittC  vemona.  The  following  deserre  to 
be  noticed  :  1.  Kard  tifiapfUt^t^  in  8  booki  or 
S8  ebaptera,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  aatrobgera,  heretica,  Ikrdeaance,  and  others, 
"  o!e  work  is  said  to  be  itill  extant  in  Syriac, 
lideraUe  Exeerfita  from  it  are  pre*cr^'ed  in 
{LcA  2,  A  work  agaiuAt  Photlnn^ 
kirfliion,  Sabelliui,  Marcelius,  and  Ancyranua. 
heodoret  tk  JIaerft  Fab.  ii.  in  fin.)  3l  A  work 
i  the  Pagaoa  and  their  idoU  (K&cund.  iv.  2), 
I  ia  perhatia  the  same  as  the  Kard  UKdrmtfot 
1  <coJ  ii*r.  (Kieronyrn.  ChUU.  1 19.)  4, 
liinf  inuffBit^fjifVQif  rd  ^^^HioA^  Eihr«ffoo  rou 
p  w%^  tmp  xfi^fw^  that  ia,  on  cbronolo> 
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gical  errort  committed  by  EuBcbiaa,   (Suid,  *.  v 
At6Sttf>oi.)     5.    n«pl  rov  th  0fdf  itfTfidBut  waa 
dlnected  again  it  the  Ariaus  or  Euuomiana,  and  ia 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.     6.  flpdi  Tparja- 
rAif  Kt^/dXmsL    (Facund»  iv.  2.)     7.  Ilfpl  'rfit*lw- 
wafixo^  ff^flJpftf.     This  IJipparchuB  ia  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  {//.  N,  ii.  26)  tpeaka.     8, 
UtpA  Tpovolas*  or  on  Providence,  b  said  to  exist  ■ 
still  in  Syruic.       9.  fl^di  Zi^fi6viO¥  ^ik4iro<lHH^^j 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.     (Buail.  l^pUL  167 1| 
Facund.  iv,  2.)      1 0.  Kard  Manxaioiv^  in  24  IxKik*^  J 
of  which  some  a<x-t)unt  ia  given  by  Pbotius.    (Bihl, 
Cod.  85  ;   comp.  Theodoret  I  in  fin.)     The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac,     11.  lit  pi  rou 
dyiov  Trfrf/iarot.  (Phot  B^*  Cod.  102  ;  Leontiua,.. 
deSedk^  pp.  446.)     12.  U^t  roh  %vv0wnavr^tA 
a  work  directed  against  the  Apolliriaristae.     Soma  j 
frngmenta  of  the  first  book  are  pr4?M.'rved  in  J^^n?*  j 
tint.    {BM.  Pair.  ii.  p.  7<M,  cd.  Liigdun.)     Thi« 
work,  which  ia  etiil  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked    upon   aJi    heretical  ^    for    the    Nestor  inn  a 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
riliua  wrote  against  it.      13,  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesimnctit. 
Thia  waa  one  of  his  princi{»al  works,  and  in  his  tib- 
terprctation  of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical  explanation,  and   adhered   to   the   literal 
meiming  of  the  text.    (Suidaa^  /.  <?.;  SocmL  vL  2| 
Sostomeu.  vili<  2;    Hieronym.  CaiaL  119.)      Th«j 
work   ia  freqaently  referred    to  by  ecclesiastical  1 
writers,  and  many  frngmenta  of  it  hare  thua  been  J 
preaerved.  (Cairi?,  Hid.  IJi.  I  p.  217,  ed.  London  | ' 
Fabric.  BiU.  Or,  iv.  p.  360,  ix.  p.  277,  &c.) 

4.  Of  AwALoN%  a  Greek  gmmmarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antrpbanca.  (n«f>4  'Ayri- 
i^dCfovf  Kol  7i}r  irapd  rols  vnitripms  fAaTrvffi ; 
Atben.  xiv.  p.  iS62.) 

5,  Of  Asi'KNDUs,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  01.  104,  for  b«  waa  , 
an  acquaintance  of  StraLonicua,  the  musician,  wh<i 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diudorua  li  ( 
aaid  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  livings 
(larablicb.  Vi£.  I'ytkuf.  36;  A  then.  iv.  p.  J6JI|^ 
Bentley,  Phalar,  p.  ^%  cd.  London,  1777.) 

6*  &>nnmnied  CiiONUi,  a  son  of  Ameintoa  off  1 
laaua  in  Caria,  lived  at  the  court  of  AlexniH  I 
dria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said  ( 
to  have  given  him  the  soniamo  of  Cronus  oq  f 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  » 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stitpo,  when  th«  ^ 
two  phlloft(7pbcrs  were  dining  with  tha  klog^| 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  diagiace  iAi 
much  to  heart,  that  after  bta  return  from  the  re» 
past,  and  writing  a  tnaatiie  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair,  (Dtog.  Laert  ii.  111.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  tn  Stnibo  (xiv>  p.  658i| . 
xvii.  p«  838),  Otodonia  himself  adopted  the  < 
of  Cronus  fimoi  hia  teacher,  ApoUonius  Crontiib  | 
Further  particulars  raapiicling  nis  life  are  not  1 
known,  lie  belonged  to  tha  Megaric  school  of] 
philoaonby,  and  waa  the  fourth  in  the  socceialoil  I 
of  the  ncttda  of  that  school,  lie  was  partkulartr  1 
celobmled  Car  his  great  dialectic  skill,  fur  whict  j 
be  la  ealied  i  9j^aA,tirriJ(^f,  or  VmiAi MTutifteToi^  j 
(StraK  /.  <v;  Sett.  Empir.  adv,  Oram,  L  p.  S10| 
PUn.  /A  a:  vii.  M.)      Thia  epithet 

^cuiTin-.)     iKk     nL.iriii.r    of     A    Ittfliadll 

ugMii%  wIm  wave  I 
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tlie  doctrines  of  Diodonia  we  po&Bcu  only  ffng- 
ini'iitAr)'  information,  and  not  even  the  titlci  of 
bi»  wurki  are  known.  It  iippenrt„  howi»ir»fr,  ct»r- 
ttiin  that  it  wjis  he  who  fully  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of  the  Megaric^  which  *o  fre- 
quently degenemted  into  mere  ihallow  ftophintrj-* 
(Cic.  Acad,  ii.  24,  47.)  He  secniB  to  have  been 
uiirch  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  aud  of 
hypothctioit  propositions.  In  the  same  manner  a* 
ho  Adjected!  in  higic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda- 
mental nutiau,  he  nJ»o  maintnined^  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  apace  wa»  indiviiihlc,  and  con*e- 
qnently  that  motion  wo*  a  ihing  impofeftiblo.  11^ 
further  denied  the  coming  into  cxiAtence  andl  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  but  he 
cottaidered  the  things  that  fill  up  spacie  aa  om; 
tMo/«  composed  of  an  inBnite  number  at  indiriaible 
particle<i.  In  this  latter  reapcct  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Deinocritus  and  Diagorao. 
In  regard  to  things  poisible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  are  possible  which  actuiilly  are  or 
will  be ;  po&fiible  waa,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  nece»«iry ;  hence  everything  whidl  U  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be^  and  all  tliut  is,  or  !•  going 
to  be^  is  necessary  ;  so  that  the  future  it  as  certain 
and  dti fined  m  the  past.  This  theory  approached 
the  doetrino  of  fate  maiiit:iined  by  the  Stoic&» 
and  Chry»jppus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
trtpl  l&uvarvv^  agfunit  the  yicws  of  Diodomi, 
(Diog.  Lairt.  vii.  191  ;  Cic.  de  Faio^  6,  7.  9,  ad 
FajtL,  ii,  i.)  He  made  use  of  the  fiUse  syllogism 
called  Sorites^  and  is  mid  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  the  lyKtuaXv^tpdyvn 
and  the  ittparivTis  K6'yos,  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 
Laiiffuage  was,  with  biro,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  of  an  ngreemeiit  of  men  among  themselves, 
(Lepich,  Sprachphilof,  tier  AU.  i,  p.  4*2;  Deycks, 
dr  Affv/aru'ormH  DoctHnOy  p.  64,  &c.) 

7.  Of  Choton,  a  Pythagorean  }jbilosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknowti.  (lomblich,  ViL  Pylkftg.  35.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  19  quoted  as  the  author  of  el^es 
by  Pnrthenius  {Erot.  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne, 

^.  Of  Epuknus,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenei 
Lacrtlui  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Amuimm^der. 

10.  Suniiunud  PsajEaETKa,  wat  probably  i  na- 
tive of  Athent^  and  wrote  on  topographical  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alcjtander  the  Great  j  for  it  is  clear,  from 
•oma  fn^gments  of  his  work«,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  wbon  Athenii  had  only  twelve  phyloe,  that  is, 
previous  to  Sk  a  301}  j  and  Athenneus  (xiii.  p.  521 ) 
KL-kti^H,  ihnt  Ditidonis  was  acquainted  witli  the 
rhetorician  Ana&imenet.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  DiodoruB  Pertegotoa,  viz.  1.  lltpi  Z-^fiuv^ 
wliich  IB  frequently  quoted  by  iiarp<»cration  and 
Stephanas  of  fiycantium,  and  from  which  a  eonii- 
demblc  number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence*  2.  Htpl  funfiptdrat*'^  or  on  monumcnta. 
(Plut.  Thtmist,  32,  comp.  The»,  36,  Cm.  16,  F*. 
X  Oral.  p.  M9  \  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  ia  not 
impotiible  that  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  MiliUus  {wtpi  MiX^av  ffvyy paf/kfta^  Sehol. 
ad  PluL  Meat^,  p.  360 ;  comp,  Preller,  PJtumm. 
IVafftn,  p.  170,  &e.) 

1 1.  Of  PfiiiNE,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture*  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
n,  ft  I  1  J  Columella,  I  i ;  Plin.  //,  aW  Elcuch. 
lib.  XT.  xvil  fitc) 

12.  The  SiciUAK,  atually  culled  PiuDoairs 
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SltrnJt^  wa«  a  cmjtetnpoiwv  of  < 
gUKtiiA.  (Suid,  Ji  r*  AiiBmp^9;  MmtAi  €3M«a^ 
A nii.  \  9ri7.)  He  was  bom  tii  the  t«««  «f  h$pmm 
in  Sicily.,  whene  he  bManue  ae^ttBanyrf  vi^  lb 
Latin  language  through  t]l«  gffoil  fartjaiaaai^  W 
twcen  the  Romftna  and  SkiliMia.  Htipticm  Ui 
life  we  know  no  man  tban  wbM  \m  wmmM  lib 
us  (i.  4).  He  tccims  to  hmw^  mm^  it  the  himiM 
of  his  life  to  write  im  untvotiAi  bMtor;  boa  di 
earliest  down  to  his  own  tiiM»*  With  Ihk  oifBt 
in  view,  be  travelled  o^ner  %  fmai  p»l  «f  Etf^ 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  mon  acmnstg  kBowMp  ^ 
nations  and  oountries  than  be 


previous  historiant  and  geogimnhcn.    f «r  a  \m% 
time  ho  lived  at  Rome,  and  tkart  tim  ht  tmdt 


krge  coUtfotions  of  materiola  for  hit  i 

ing  tlie  ancient  docunientdk     lie 

spent  thirty  yean  upon  bis  work,   vladij 

probably  includes  the  time  be  e{«nt  ia  < 

and  collecting  materiala.     As  it  emhtWi^ 

tory  of  all  ages  and  coantnca,  au4  thai 

the  place,  as  it  were^  of  a  whole  Itbtafj*  I 

it  Bi^Aio&ifiriT,  or,  as  Euscbim  (Pniipw  /^ 

•ays,  BiffXioftiioj  Iirroi^uc^,      Tb« 

he  wrote  his  history  may  be  deti  iniJiiail  ij 

accurately   from  internal  eiridtmce ; 

mentions  Caesar's   iuviuiion    of    Brilaiaa 

cro&sing  the  lihine,  but  also  his  de«th 

theosis  (i.  4,  iv.  19,  v,  21, 25 >  t  he  1 

(i.  44«  comp.  63),  that  he  waa  in  Efirpl  b| 

that  is,  &  c  20 ;  and  Scalig^r  {Am 

p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  pirobable  thai  I 

wrote  his  work  after  the  year  b.  c  E,  whfl 

tns  corrected  the  calendar  and  Jutfudiiiwl  \ 

tercalation  every  fourth  y^u*. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorua 
booka,  and  embraoed  the  pciiod  frvaa  lh«| 
mythical  oget  down  to  the  begtiiniaf  of  J.  I 
Gallic  wars,     Diodonis  himaelf  lorthtf  i 
that  the  work  was  dinded  into  thne  p 
tioni.     The  first,  which  conaieled  af  tha  i 
books,  conlaius  the  history  o^  tha 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.     Tha  l 
this  section  treat  of  the  m^rthiuas  of  I 
Inei,  and  the  latti^r  books  of  ihoaa  af  the  I 
The  tecond  section  cousisCed  of  aiav«&  I 
contained  the  histoiy  tnm  tha  Trpjaa  war  i 
to  the  death  of  AlejcandiY  the  OttmX  %  and  j' 
section,  which  enntaiued  the  *-— ^jnji 
treated  of  the  history  itvm  the  litmHh  \ 
down  to  the  h«ginnii^f  of  Caewir's  Oatlie  ^ 
Of  this  great  work  coatidafabU  portiooa  «t  i 
lo«t.    The  liiit  five  bookflk  whieh  aaniai     ' 
history  of  the   Easttm   mliQ«%   dM 
Aethioptans,  and  Gre^Sf  ai* 
aijLth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
lost;  but  from  llie  eleventh  dowt)  ta  tbe  \ 
the  work  is  complete  agaan,  and 
tory  from  tho  aeoond  Peniaa  wac,  wl  e,  < 
to  the  year  tk  c  302.     Tha  ttmi^^u^ 
the  work  it  l*>«t,  with  the  ejtaeutkttaff  i 
able  numW  of  fragments  ani  taa  finHM^  whit 
are  preserved  partly  b  Ph<ytuia  (Ail.  €hd  344 
who  gives  extracts  &om  hooka  9t«  S$^  93l  li,,4 
3a,  and  40,  and  partly  in  tha  Ifiliipa  wAb  ai  1 
comouwd  of  Comitantioa  riiiiihijimtailM^,  I 
which  they  have  tucioeiaiTelv  baaa  patllABd 
H.  Stephens,  Fnlv,  Unuua,  Va 
{C^dkd,  Nfiv^i  S*v^  ii.  p,  1,  ike,  f,  M9t  I 
The  work  of  t)indarus  ia  oaoattuciad  t^aB  ihtp 
of  imnJiJ»,  and  lh«  tventa  of  i      ' 
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hf  tlie  nd«  of  one  miother  without  any  internal 
eonnexioti,  la  composing  hh  Bibltotheca,  Diodoriii< 
made  use,  independent  of  hiH  ovm  oWrvuiit^ue,  of 
di  sourcei  which  were  acceuible  to  him ;  iind  had 
he  exvfcised  any  criticiim  or  judgment,  or  mther 
bad  he  potietted  any  critical  powers,  bU  wurk 
fidght  ha^  bc«fi  of  iocalciiUble  value  to  thii  ttu- 
dant  af  hUtory.  But  ]>iodonia  did  nothing 
Int  OoUcct  tliut  which  he  foimd  in  hk  ditferent 
he  thii«  jttrobled  together  history, 
I  fktion  ;  he  fitrtjuently  miiundcraitood 

hu  authoiilics,  and  not  M?ldniii  eon- 

dieta  in  one  patiage  what  he  kaa  stated  in  an- 

her.  The  Ab*cnce  of  critidfitn  it  mtmifefil  ihraugh* 

th«  work,  which  U  m  (mi  devoid  of  aU  th« 

gher  reqtiuites  of  a  hii»tory,     Btit  notwithiitand' 

;;  all  theae  drawfaackv  the  extant  portion  q[  thi» 

I  eoDipiklion  ii  ta  us  of  the  highest  importance, 

I  aoecnutl  of  the  great  moM  of  materials  which  are 

there  ooUecicd  firom  a  nnmbcr  of  writers  whose 

works  have  ppribhed.     Diodoni«  frequently  men- 

tiant  hia  authoritie*,  and  in  moct  ea«ci  he  haa 

undoubtedly  preienred  the  Auhntanoo  of  hii  prede- 

^^ceMoi*.      (See  Heyne,  d«  FmUihug  ei   Audt/rUt, 

^Kfi*"^  Diadcr%  in  the  Commentate  Society  Gouing^ 

^Hm><  ▼•  and  viL,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi- 

^^Biim  of  Diodorut*   vol.  i   p.  xix.  &.C.,  wMdi  al«o 

^^Hmmtaim  a  minute   aocoimt  «if  the   plan   of  the 

^^^■llutory   by    J.    N.    Eyring,    p.  cv.,   ^)      The 

atylc  of  Diodoru»  it  on  the  whole  dear  and  lucid, 

hut  not  always  eqiml^  which  may  be  owing  to  the 

iiBercnt  chanicter  of  the  wurka  he  uied  or  abridg- 

§id.     Hii  diction  holda  the  middle  between  the 

Eliaic  or  refined  Attic,    and  the  vulgar  Greek 

irhich  wa»  ipokeii  in  his  time.    (Phot.  UiU.  Cod. 

rjo.) 

The  woik  of  Diodoms  waa  firit  publtihed  In 
lAtm  tranalationf  of  feeparate  partly  until  Viuc. 
OptopKUi  publitbed  the  Greek  text  of  book«  16- 
20,  Batel,  1539,  4 to.,  which  waa  followed  by  If, 
Stephens'!  edition  of  book*  1-S  and  11-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photiua,  Paris,  155D^  foL  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomonnui 
(Hanover,  1604,  foL),  which  cant&ina  a  Latin 
Crajislatk>n,  The  great  editiun  of  P.  WeMeling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  Talu;]ible  commentary, 
as  weU  as  the  Eclogac  of  Cons  tan  tine  Porphyrogc- 
nittts,  ai  fiir  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
AmsterdimL,  174G,  2  vols.  foU  This  edition  was 
tepirinted^  with  »ome  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
fte.)  tn  1 1  voU  Hvo.  Thtr  best  modem  edition  b 
thftt  of  U  Dindorf,  I^ipxig,  1 828,  6  vols.  Svo. 
The  new  fragments  discovered  itnd  published  bj 
A*  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improv omenta,  in 
s  aepacate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipisig,  1828, 
8 TO.  Weueling's  edition  and  the  Bii  oat  reprint 
id.  il  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
^  They  had  first  been  published  tn  Italian  in 
J  Carreni'a  Sttfria  di  OUamh,  1639,  fol.,  and 
f  then  printed  in  a  Latin  veraion  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Hunnann^i  Thetaur.  Aniig.  Sid/,  vol.  jt. 
and  in  the  old  editiou  of  Fabr.  BibL  <#r.  vol.  xiv. 

E.  2*2d,  Suu  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
as  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
C^  little  doubt  but  that  thete  letters  am  a  foigery 
|H  aiada  aftar  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BiLL  Gr, 
W  h,  p.  37^  &c) 
'  13.  Of  SiNorK.    Setbdow. 

14.  Of  Sriuct^i,  U  nmilioiied  by  Pliny  (//.  N, 
Blench,  lib,  ill.  and  ?.)  tmong  the  aiithoritiot  he 
eooitdted  on  gc<>gnphiettl  mdyMlii 
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15.  Of  TjkRJtrH  (llcsych.  i.v.  Amy^poMJ^  a 
grammarian  who  is  lueutioncd  by  Athcnaeus  (xi, 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ot  yXwffeat  'IroAiArai,  and  of 
a  work  irptli  AiMc^^poro  (xL  p.  478).  He  itppean 
to  be  the  same  as  the  IKodorua  referred  to  in  two 
other  pasMiges  of  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.d01,  xiv.  p.  642), 
1 1  may  al«o  be  that  he  is  the  nine  as  the  gramma- 
riati  whom  Kustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byxantium.  (Vilbisoiii 
ProU^.  ad  Hum,  IL  p.  29.) 

16.  Sumamed  Tevi'IIun,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  U  described  by  Bpiphauius  (c/e  Ment^  oio  Fond* 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Arcbelaus.  W^hen  Manea  took 
rt^fuge  in  hit  house,  he  was  at  first  kbdly  received  j 
but  when  Uiodorus  was  informed,  by  n  letter  of 
Arcbelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes^  and  when  h« 
began  to  see  through  the  cuuning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  ui  which  be  b  add 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (PhoL 
BtlL  Cod,  U5,)  A  letter  of  Arcbelaus  to  Diodonu 
is  stiU  eictant^  and  printed  in  Valerius's  edition  of 
Socrat<*a,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  TvRa,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  dkea^ 
pic  and  foU^wer  of  Criuihins,  whom  he  anooeeded 
lis  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athensw 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  c.  110, 
when  L.  Ciussus,  during  his  quaestorsliip  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athene  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  roaxijns,  that  the  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combiitatioa  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
Knce  of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliatiou  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicurcana  waa  attempted.  (Cie. 
d4  Oral,  in,  Thk.  v.  30,  rf»  /W.  ii.  6,  1 1,  if.  18, 
V.  5,  6,  25,  Acad.  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Aiex.  Strom,  L 
p.  301,  iL  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  pcrsoiu  of  ttte  name  of 
Diodorus,  conceniing  whom  nothing  of  intezt^st  i« 
known.  Sec  the  list  of  tliem  iu  Fabric.  liiifi.  Gf» 
iv.  p.  378,&c.  [LS.] 

DIODO'HUS  (Ai<i3w|wr),  of  SiNOPi,  ma  Athe- 
nion  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  nientioned 
in  an  iiifcriptiou  (Ikickh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
bis  date  at  the  arcbonship  of  Diotimus  (a.  c.  354— 
353),  when  he  exliibitcd  tw<v  plays,  entitled  Ntir^f 
and  Moii^/isrof,  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Suidas  (s,  tt.)  quotes  Atheiuieus  as  mentioning  his 
AjAirrpti  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ikipmoiopli^as^ 
and  his  'Ewu(An^$  and  UatmrYvptrrd  in  th«  twalfUi 
book.  The  actual  quotationa  made  in  oar  copiea 
of  Athcnacus  are  from  thti  AAKifr^t  (x.  p.  431,  c,) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  ^winXiitpoi  (vi.  pp, 
235,  e.,  239,  b.,  not  xii. ),  but  of  the  natrrryvf^nrrai 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  ia  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Pi4Ta  Thera 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodonia  in  SlolaMa. 
(.Srrm.  IxxiL  I.)  In  another  paaei^  of  StobaMu 
(Serm.  cxrv.  8}  ih«  dmunon  reading,  Aior^ior, 
should  be  retained.  (Meinek*,  Froj/,  (hm,  (Jnuc 
i.  pp;  418,  419,  iii.  pp.  543-^546.)  I  P.  8.] 

DlODO'fil'S  ZONAS  (A4«a*^f  Zttii^t)  and 
DIUDO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  SAauia,  and 
of  the  BUM  fiuniiy,  wart  fiMtOfkiiiiis  and  «|M|ii»* 
ontisla.  The  ahkr  wia  dklJ^pMid  ia  iha  Midi* 
ridatie  war.  Strnbo  (siiL  pp.1187,  «M)  aiyi,  «ImiI 
he  ensaged  in  many  ooiitaati  on  bolialf  it  Aiil» 
and  when  Miihridales  invaded  thai  provinei,  So* 
iioi  waa  aocoaed  of  inciting  the  dtiei  la  mvnli 
Erom  him,  tiiit  waa  act^uittcd  m  QOMt^uiace  of  the 
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Ukhiiieiit  of  hit  power  in  Bactria  nn  Tory  imoer- 
lUD.  It  teem*  dear,  however,  that  he  was  at  first 
satiap  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 
Syrian  monaichj,  and  that  he  took  aidvantajge  of 
hu  sovereign's  bein^  engaged  in  wars  in  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  remote  and  sedoded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
Arsaees,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
liave  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucas  Callinicns  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
liave  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotns,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
aboot  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Stnib.  zi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson's  i^riana,  pp.  215 — 219;  Droysen's 
HwUantmus^  ii.  pp.  325,  412,  760 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
Jomm,  dei  SavanM,  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaees  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  btter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiocbus  II.  in  Syria,  b.  c. 
361—246.  [See  Arsaces,  p.  354,  a.]  The  date 
mnally  received  is  256  &  c,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bl^er,  Hitioria  Rtgni  Graecorum  Bactrianiy  4to. 
P^trop.  1738 ;  Lassen,  Zur  GeschkhU  der  Griechia- 
dktn  u$td  Indo-Shftitekm  Komge  in  BaJdrien,  8?o. 
Bonn,  1838 ;  Wilson's  Ariana  Antigua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.H.B.] 

DKyOOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
pnceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  father.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned his  &ther>  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates,  by  which  he 
joiaed  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin. 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  wc  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson's  Ariana^  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DICyDOTUS  (Ai<J«oToy),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
THRAS,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  4.'U), 
the  author  of  i^fitpiSts  *AAf (av9pov,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

2.  AGreek  orammarian,  who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertins(ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

S.  A  PsRiPATinc  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Sumamed  Pbtroniuh,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  is  the  same  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 

Sirs  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
own  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
stmcted  Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
porsuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero*s  house,  in  &  c.  51),  and  left  to  his  friend 
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a  property  of  aboot  100,000  sesteroes.  (Cic.  ad, 
/Vm.  iz.  4,  xiiL  16,  de  Nat  Deor.  I  8,  Brut.  90, 
Aead.  u.  36,  J^tte.  v.  39,  ad  AtL  u.  20.)     [L.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (^ilivros\  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c.)  ascribes  the 
Rhamnusian  Nemesis  of  AaoRACRirua.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckehnann,  fFetiie,  vLp.3&)  [P.S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ai^ororl  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  {H,  N,  zx.  32)  Fetronuu 
DiodotUMj  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Pdronim  ei  Dkh 
dcius^  as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Diosoorides  {De  Mat.  Med,  prae£  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanius.  {Adv.  Haeres.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  hare  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DrOGAS  (Am^),  an  iatrolipta  (see  Diet. '/ 
Ant.  t.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  {de  Compot.  Me- 
dioam.  sec.  Locoe^  viL  5,  vol  xii.  p.  i04)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Musa.     [W.  A.  G.] 

DIOGENEIA  {Aioy4vtia%  the  name  of  two 
mvthical  beings.  (Pans.  L  38.  §  3 ;  Apollod.  iii. 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  8.] 

DIO'GENES  {A^ay4y1|s\  historical  1.  An 
AcARNANiAN.  When  Popillius  in  a  c.  1 70  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  AetoUans,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acamania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  PopiUins  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acamania.  (Polyb.  xxviiL  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Archxlaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  MUhrid,  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Hasdrubal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelius  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage. However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days  ^^e  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  nctory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthago,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  causa 
of  Carthage.  ( Appian,  i^vn.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Oropbrnxs,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliiince  with  the  Romans.  Tho 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Mil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  phm,  and  lies  and  calum- 
nies gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Susiana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
cbus the  Great  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Sui«  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  insnrreo 
tion  wns  at  length  put  down  by  Antiocbus,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  command  of  the  military  forcet 
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■tationed  in  Media.  In  b.  c.  210,  when  Antiochnt 
pursued  Anaces  II.  into  Hyrcanio,  Diogenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  march.  (Polyb.  y.  46, 
48,  54,  X.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DlCGENESCAioT-^i^y),  literary.  1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antonius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  some  critics  have  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ.  His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  {Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  Mp  BovKiiv 
dirurra.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  Vii.  Pythag.  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  tod 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  **■  Corpus 
Eroticorum  Graecorum,"  vol.  i.  edited  by  Passow. 

2.  Of  Apollonia.    See  below. 

3.  Sumamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. He  was  a  native  of  Selenceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.  He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.  The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carae- 
ades  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  *first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.  (GelL  vii.  14  ;  Cic 
Acad.  iL  45 ;  comp.  Carnbadbs  and  Crftolaus.) 
According  to  Lucian(3/acro6. 20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88 ;  and  as,  in  Cicero's  C5ato  Major  (7), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  b.  c.  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  (magnm  el  gravis  Sloieut,  Cic.  de  Off. 
iii.  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjecU  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Cameades.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  30,  <2e  OraL 
iL  38.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.  1.  AioXemini  Wx^-  (Diog.  Laert  viL 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic  dt  Ditin.  i.  3,  iL  43.) 
3.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrrsippus,  explained  by  phy8iok)gical  principles. 
(Cic  d€  Aa/.  Deor.  L  15.)  4.  Htfi  roS  r^s  tfwx^f 
iyn/wwuni.  (Galen.)  5.  H^  fwr^s  (Diog.  Laert. 
viL  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.  6.  11^  ci^Tcrckf,  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
168.)'  7.  Tltfi  9if»^y  likewise  in  sevend  books, 
the  tint  of  which  is  quoted  in  Atbenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic  de  Lt^  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  £slse 
rniding  for  IHogrmrs^  Therr  are  seversl  passages 
in  Cicrro  frnm  mhich  we  may  iniiex  that  Diofpoies 
miote  on  othff  subjects  also,  sadi  as  on  Doty,  on 
the  Highest  Cfood,  and  the  like,  hot  the  titles  of 
those  work*  are  unknown.  (Cic  df  OfT  m.  12,  13, 
23,  df  /W  iiL  10,  15 ;  cranp.  C  F.  Thienr,  Di»- 
Bertatio  de  lh,xfrme  Ao^Vnwi,  I^vanii,  18»,  p. 
17.  A.c^  *:,d  Paw  prt«4rr.'  p.  34\  Ac) 

4.  The  CiMc  lOiikMoplK^r.     S«  beiow. 
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There  were  two  other  Cynic  pUkaopbeit  sTdii 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vaspasian  (Dion  Csm. 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  oSier  in  tbe  leigB  of  Jahsa, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35,  |iu4If ) 

5.  OfCvZlCUh       [DlOOXNIANUS.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Pbesia,  «f  wkiii 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  fthmiiiit 
(ProtrepL  p.  19.)  It  ia  nneertain  whether  he  ii 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  ia  mtudcmed.  ly 
Parthenius  (Erot.  6)  ••  the  author  cf  a  watk  m 
Pallene. 

7.  Lakrtius.     See  bdow. 

8.  0BNOMAU&     See  below. 

9.  A  Phoxnician,  a  Peripatetic  pUloMpicr, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simpliciiia.  (S«id.&a 
wpierStis.)  Whether  be  is  the  same  as  Di^fCKs 
of  Abik  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Snidas  and  Scepbm 
Byzantius  (s.r.'A^iAa)  call  a  distingnisbed  sophia, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrvoian,  is  described  as  so  sthai^ 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  ( Aelian,  Fl  i£.  iL  SI ; 
comp.  Enstath.  ad  Horn,  Od,  iiL  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolbmau  in  ^Tpt,  a  Stoic  phikM> 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  phiksspkr. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viL  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhodba,  a  Greek  gnmnarian,  wk 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  setcsk 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  bear  him ;  bat  ■ 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gB» 
marian  bade  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  4it. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  wWs  ke 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  the « 
did  not  admit  him,  bot  requested  him  ts  \ 
again  after  the  hipse  of  soTen  jears.  (SacL  TiAr. 
32.) 

13.  Of  SxLiucaiA,  an  Epicaiean  pUksspkr, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Dis|aa 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  sf  St- 
lenceia.  He  lived  at  the  conrt  of  Syria,  sad  • 
tenns  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  npp>> 
sititions  son  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes.  Bst  h 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  arccssion  of  kna^ 
chus  Theus,  in  B.  c.  142.   (Athen.  v.  pw  211.) 

14.  Of  SiCYON,  is  mentioned  by  DiogcMslMh 
tins  (vL  81)  as  the  author  of  a  work  so  PApa 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Eleatic  philosophcf;  vfe 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorus  and  riiiliJiaM 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  phiVtrsftphfT,  «hi 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  a  pms 
clever  in  composing  extempore  trsgediea.  Be  vsi 
the  author  of  sevend  works,  which,  howefcc  m 
lost.  Among  them  are  mentioned :  1.  IsUscni 
<rxoAat,  which  was  probably  a  coUectioa  of  mmn 
or  di68ertatk>ns  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Disp. 
Laert.  x.  26,  with  Menage^s  note.)  2.  Aa  sfai^r 
ment  of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (4vrrapi4  ^m  %/*- 
K<wpov  ^iKmw  iVii^TMr),  of  which  Dilpa« 
Laeitius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  1  0^ 
woarracmf  ^;)rnv*^*^%  that  ia,  on  poetical  frsUcm 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  seta  s 
have  had  especial  refierence  to  the  Homeric  psms 
(Diog.  Laeit.  vL  81.)  Further  partiralms  sr  b« 
known  about  him,  though  Oassendi  {d»  VIlE^- 
iL  6)  represents  him  as  a  ^»«Hpk  of  Demrtna  ^ 


There  sre  sevend  more  litenry  perssas  rf  ^ 
name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  aschac  ■ 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  gi?ea  hj  ThMiy.  *■  < 
p.  97,  Ac.  (L^j 
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"DTOGKNKS  APOLLCJNIA'TES  (Atoylt^fi 
AvaAAbrKtdtT'qc),  aii  ciniTient  nnttirol  plnlosophcTf 
who  irved  in  ihe  fifth  century  b.  c*  He  wiui  ii 
mtift  of  Apollonia  in  Crete^  hii.  father's  nrime  wus 
ApoUothefviift,  and  he  vras  a  pupil  nf  Annxiioenns. 
Nothing  it  known  of  the  (fvi^nls  of  his  life,  except 
tfajit  he  wu  once  at  Athena*  and  there  got  into 
tnmble  from  totne  unknown  cauw?^  which  ie  con- 
jeetured  to  have  bfM*n  the  nippoBition  thiit  hit  philc>- 
sophkal  opiuioni  were  daiigt^roui  to  the  religion  of 
tbe  itate.  (Diog.  Lacrrt  ix.  §  57.)  He  \%rote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  cntitkd  UtfA  ^iffttus^ 
**  On  Natare,**  which  coi»i«ted  of  at  least  two 
booki,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
•dence  in  the  largeflt  aenfte  of  the  wordft. 
work  only  a  few  thort  fragmenti  reuuiin, 
by  Arifttoile,  Diogonei  Laertius,  iind 
ilintis.  The  longest  of  these  13  that  which  is 
I  hy  Arittotle  in  the  third  book  <i(  hh  ITii^ 
r  Animiak,  and  which  contains  on  interesting 
»tioa  oC  the  oii^n  and  diatribution  of  the 
The  following  it  the  aeeounl  of  his  philoso- 
I npinioas  given  by  Diogcnea  Laertlus  : — **  lie 
tained  that  air  was  the  primal  clcineiit  of  all 
thing* ;  that  there  was  an  iuhnite  number  of 
world*,  and  an  iofitiite  void  ;  that  mtf  densified 
■lid  nriiied,  produced  the  difTtfreut  mL'Tnbers  of  the 
ttnivene ;  that  nothing  was  produced  frt»m  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing  i  that  the  earth  wm 
round,  supported  In  the  miJille,  and  had  riiceived 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  pound  of  the  warm 
vnpoum,  and  iti  eoncretion  and  hardening  from 
cold,*'  The  last  pamgmph,  which  is  oxtn^melj  ob- 
leiini  in  the  orijinnal,  liajs  been  tmnRlated  atTordiag 
III  PteiJcerbeiU'r''ft  explanation,  not  as  beiug  entiiiely 
ntiifiwrtory,  but  oj  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
inteUectuol  energy,  though  without  n^cogniiung  any 
*'  itinetion  betwe<»n  mind  nnd  mntter.  The  fnig- 
nti  of  Diogenet  have  bt»en  collected  and  pub- 
",  with  those  of  Aiiaxagoma,  by  Schom,  Bonn, 
[Vi-29,  8ro ;  and  alone  by  Panserbeiter,  LipA.  18^0, 
DTo,  with  a  copiom  dissertation  on  his  philcttophy. 
Further  informttion  oonceming  him  may  be  found 
in  Ifarles't  edition  of  Fabricii,  BUtiiotA,  Grwca^  vol, 
DaykOs  Diet,  Htsi*  ri  CW/, ;  Sch!eiermacher,  in 
he  Memoinof  the  Derlin  Academy  for  1815  ;  and 
^In  the  diflferent  II  isioriesof  Philosophy .  Some  notices 
of  hi»  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**On  the  Karly  Ionic  Philosophera,""  lu  the  first  vo- 
tome  of  the  FhilfJoifieal  Mumum,      [  W.  A.  0.] 

DIO'GENEis  (Aio7^*^f),  a  C^tcic  of  Siuope  in 
Pontua,  bom  about  b.  c*  4 1*2.  His  fiitht'T  was  a 
banker  named  Iceiiiai  or  Iteta&,  who  waa  convicted 
,  «f  tome  swindling  transaction,  in  co«strqiu*nce  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Alhen*. 
lis  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissiiiiute 
avagunce;  bat  at  Atheni  bit  attentinn  was 
by  the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who  at 
Ibat  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
oifered  tberaselvet  ai  hit  pupils.  [AKTifeTHmNBa.] 
Diogeiiea,  however,  coutd  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows^  but  told  him  that 
be  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away,  Anti^thenea  at  laat  relented,  and  hit  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
Austerity  and  moro«ene»t,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  mrxlcm  Tmppist^,  or  Indian 
gyoiiio*(»phisii.  In  iummer  he  uaed  to  roll  in  hot 
■and«  and  in  winter  to  embrace  statuea  covered 
with  iuow  ;  he  wont  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the 
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plaineit  food,  and  sonietimes  on  raw  meat  (comp^ 
Julian,  Orat.  vi.)^  slept  in  jnirticoet  or  in  the  street, 
nnd  finally,  according  lo  tlje  common  story,  took 
tip  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonginij  to  the  Af  ctroum, 
jr  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Oixis,  The  truth 
of  thii  latter  tale  bus,  however,  been  rea«j«ably 
disptiled.  The  chief  dirt^rt  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  {Ep*  99),  Lucian  {QwumodQ  Canacr,  Hiiit 
ii.  p.  3tJ4),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vL  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,&c.)i 
who  BAys,  Akxandar  taia  vidU  m  ilia  moffMum 
hatfitatontHy  and  Dtdm  mtdi  mom  anient  Cynid. 
Betides  these,  Aristophanes  {EfpttL  7^ii),  speiJci 
of  the  Athenian  poor  us  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tubs  {wi&dicyats), 
and  similar  dwellings  To  these  argumentA  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrion,  Cicero,  aud 
ValcriuA  Maximum,  though  tliey  speak  of  Diogenei 
batik ing  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particukrly  that  Epictetui  (op. 
AtriaH.  iiu  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  occonnt 
of  his  mode  of  life,  say*  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatanta  on  this  subject  in  modem  timei 
are,  against  the  tub,  Hcumonn  {AcL  Philompk.  voL 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it.  Hose,  whose  diiMftation  ds 
DiJiari  Htttntalkme  IHfMfenit  Cyrtieit  was  piubliihed 
by  hi*  rival,  {Paecil.  vol.  I  lib.  iv,  p.  58^.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  waa  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucinn,  in  telling  tliis  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  faUely  attributed  to  DiogoneSk 
lu  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  liave  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
tvhjch  he  diiuipproved  with  the  utmost  poift<iibIe 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  de«pited  all  intellectual  purauitA  which  did 
not  directly  mid  obviously  tend  to  some  immiuliata 
practical  gwd.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read* 
ing  about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ;  musicians  for  jilringing  the  lyre  mumooiousljr 
while  they  left  iheir  minds  discofdftntj  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  raooa 
and  star*,  while  they  neglected  what  hiy  immedi- 
ately before  tlueni  ;  oraton  for  learning  to  mf 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Varioaa 
sarcofitic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  axe  handed 
down  as  his,  geaerallj  shewing  that  unwiio  con- 
tempt fur  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  i«  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  fixmi  Athens  was  t]i« 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegtna,  in  the  coiu^ie  of 
which  the  sliip  was  taken  by  pirates,  aud  Dingeues 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  nndetstood,  ha 
auftwereJ  **  How  to  command  min,*^  and  he  b^vged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  niler.  audi 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeiiiadc* 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acqoiied  stadi  mibounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  receiTtsd  bom  him  his  free- 
donif  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  cktldrm, 
and  paiied  his  old  age  in  hit  house.  During  his 
resadenoe  among  them  his  cekbrated  interview 
witli  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  iakan 
phu».  The  convenation  between  than  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king^t  saying,  **  I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
**And  I  am  Diogeues  the  Cynic."  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  b«  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way^  and  toceivod  no  answer  except  "*  Ye*,  3t>« 
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can  Btand  out  of  thp  stmsliiTie."  Constderin|t^  ho^r- 
ever,  that  this  tmiKt  hnvft  happened  ftoon  after 
AlcTtandMr^B  accMiiou,  and  iM'Tort*  hi*  Persian  ex- 
prilitton,  he  could  noi  havn  called  liiin«»Dlt  fA**  Giro/, 
whieh  title  was  pcit  confeiTpd  on  bim  till  he  had 
gained  hi*  Eastern  Tictories,  after  which  he  nerer 
returned  to  Greeci^.  The»e  considenitionB,  vith 
othcFSt  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  nnecdotp,  to- 
g<^ther  vrith  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history ;  and,  tioniid(?nnp  what  rich  material!  so 
p^'ciilinr  a  person  a«  Diogenes  mu»t  have  affiirded 
for  amusing  ilories,  wc  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  ui  of  wmewhat  doubtful  genu- 
inenest.  W©  are  told*  howeTcr,  that  Alexander 
admired  Dio^nc«  »o  much  that  h«  wild,  **  If  1  werw 
not  Alexander,  I  ihould  wi»h  to  Iw  Diogenea." 
(PlnL  Ak^.  c.  14*)  Some  m}\  that  afler  Dio- 
geiiet  became  a  resident  at  Cnrinth,  he  itill  spent 
^ve^y  winter  at  A  them,  and  ho  in  also  accused 
of  Tariout  Bcandaloti^  oHVncei,  btst  of  the«e  there 
J*  no  proof;  and  the  whole  b«'aring  of  tradiliun 
ahont  him  shews  thrit^  though  a  atrange  fanatic, 
he  was  a  mnn  nf  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kiiidijefi.s  since  Xenbde*  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  emnuic^  of  a  good  gmtue  into 
his  honte. 

With  ni»gard  to  thi*  philo«r>phj  of  Diogenes  there 
is  Jittic  to  nnx^  as  he  vrna  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  Ilia  ay  Stem,  if  It  deserve 
the  name,  wa*  piu"ely  pmotical,  and  consiiiled 
nierii'ly  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  nio*t  necessary  wants  { l>(ng*  J/n^rL  vi 
70) ;  and  his  whol<»  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  eariottnrc  upoti  that  of  Socmtcs,  whotn  be  imi- 
tated in  imparting  itistruction  to  perscms  whom  he 
OMually  raet^  and  with  a  atilt  mure  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time*  place,  and  circumstrmees-  Hence 
he  vmB  sometimes  called  **the  mad  Sfjcmtes."  He 
did  not  commit  hU  opiTiions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attri hated  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
re!ied  on.  The  most  pecnliar,  if  correctly  staled, 
wat»  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  pnrticWi,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
aninuila  and  m  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangetnent 
and  varimis  humours  of  their  bodies.  (PIuL  Piae. 
Phii,  V.  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  bv  Bnick«r  (Hut.  Crii,  Fhif, 
a.  ^.1.  §  21)  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonift.  The 
statement  in  Snidas,  that  Diogenes  wa»  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  fiilse  iwiding  for  K6^v.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  n,  c  3*23,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his*  It  was 
also  the  yciir  of  Alexander**  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  (Sjfntpog^  viii,  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  d.iy*  If  so^  this  was  probably  the  Gth  of 
Thnrgelirtn.  (ClinUm,  K //.  vol  ii.;  Ritter,  f,>»ck, 
tUr  PhitnHf^tif,  s\l  1,4.)  [O,  E.  L.  C.  ] 

DIO'GENES  LAE'UTl  USCAto-^^i^s  dAA/^ios 
or  Aatf7Tifft/f,  sometimes  aUo  AWpriot  ^orfivri^), 
the  nuthar  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
nione  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Laertiut,  was  derived  according  to 
aoma  from  the  Roaum  fiuaily  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen La^rtms,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
U  fiip{>OBcd  to  hare  been  the  patron  of  an  anceitor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
oeiTed  it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  CtUcia,  which 
•eenii  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  liiU, 
Qmac,  ?»  p»  594,  note).    A  modem  critic  (lU&ke, 


DIOGENES. 
ie Ltx,  Ita^fdL  p.  59,  Jtc^l, ^bkA  iiByya—  llrti 
real  name  was  DioyrnWinfii,  nnd  lki£  l»  nw  I 
same  as  the  DiogcniAnos  of  Cpicna^  «Im  ii  \ 
tioned  by  Soidas.     Thit  wppoailiaQ  k  f 
a  passsige  of  Tsetiea,  {CkU.  ijj,(ilj  in  wkkk  1 
genes  Laertiut  ismeuti«ned  aaderiiitaMMil  I 
genianus.  ( Vosaius,  d«  Hui.  Chmn*  |k  2ffJ^  \ 
Weitetnimiui.)     VVa  hnT«  no  f 
respecting  hii  life«  lib  ■tadl«%_«r  lu*  4|iw 
tarch.  Sextos    Empmciui  ui4 
latest  writers  he  quotesi,  aait  hfi  i 
to  have  Uved  towards  the  ekae  ol  ( 
tory  after  Christ     Othert,  howvvtf^  m 
a  stiU  later  date,  nnd  place  him  in  tboliaoaf  J 
ander  Scverus  njid  his  tuccesocir^  or 
as  the  time  of  Co&statitin«.      Hia  vorltc 
ten  books  (0«A<Sff<»4»i  H  "     -  in,^  i8!iRCW.€ 
piKmo^x  tirr6pta  ii  £.^  cm^uf^ 

in  Eustuth^  and  is  en.  -  *<  by  t^  im$  I 

•i^  ^lAQtro^if  tii^&Kiuftffavrmv.  Aect^mg  ta  mi 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  ho  wiMo  it  Iw  t 
lady  of  nmk  (iil  47,  x.  "29)^  who  i 

n:\:i]]\-  ivJtli    lb. 
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If «n :    t{#  1 
/I  a  ocifii 
whkh  W  1 
\  not  M<«k  tor  ikt  inll 


with  philosoph 
Accoitiing  to  & 
phical  friend  •  i 
according  to  othars 
Emperor  Sevenut  (^ 
Tb.  lieiDcsius,  ^  - 
hoverer  and  t' 
thing  can  be  s^ii  i 

The  plan  of  the  %\ 
with  an  iiitrodiictimi 
earliest  history 
the  opinion  of  il 
beginnings  of  pL„  ,.,j,.. ,  .u  U 
the  barbarianti.     He  then  dividet  iho 
the  Greeks  into  the  loaie — whicli 
Anaximander  and  ends  with  Cleit430Mdhn^ 
pus,  and  Theophfiistits — and  the  lla]»m 
founded  by  PythsgoTas^  «nd  cuds  witli 
He  reckons  the  Sortie  school,  with  tis 
mifications,  as  a  part  of  tbo  lonk 
which  he  treats  ia  the  liivt 
Klentics,  with  Heiacrlettns  snd  tbo 
duded  io  the  Italian  philaaoikhf',  wltidl 
the  eighth  and  nintli  books.     E|Miifna  nnl  hk  }i^ 
losophy,  lastU ,  oie  treftlod  of  in 
particular  minuteneai,  whidi  ktm  M 
the  belief  that  IHottnoo  hmatU  v»i 

Considering  the Tmi  of  ttU  tho  naoi 
prehensile  works  of  lh«  «n«i«nift|  in  wfiidi  iht  li^ 
lory  of  phlliKophers  and  of  philoiophj  warn  tnotoi^ 
ei  titer  as  a  whole  or  in  sieponin  iHWIwrn^  ndli 

^rcAtnumlwr  of  whkh  Dio^^enet 

himt  the  eompiklion  of  DiogonM  m  of 
rnluetous  as  a  source  of  inlonnoiM  oi^so^M  A* 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Ahoni  httf  wtmrn 
on  the  lives  and  doctrinci  of  llio  QivA  fUim^ 
phers  tue  mentioned  in  Ilia  w«lt«  nn4  a  ril  !•• 
hundred  and  «l«v«n  Matlmis  m  cIimI  tibaM  villi 
he  made  use  of,  Hk  work  bm  far  n  imm  tiw 
beon  the  foundation  of  moit  MMdMM  hmtttm 
of  ancient  philosopJty  ;  and  tl»  wotiM  of  9twd^ 
and  Stanley,  ta  br  oa  tlie  eorly  hiaiwj  el  |h^ 
sophy  io  eoQcenod,  ore  littJo  tmr^  l^o  Mn^ 
lions,  and  aometimeo  aaifdtficBitianf^  ti 
Ijiiertiua.      Tbo 

rich  store  of  living  feniann,  wkKli 
tmlc  the  private  life  of  tho  0««rlc».  »rA  a 
sidcmbto  number  of  &ignMnio  of  mrnkm  wi^i* 
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Ifofltftigne  (Eatait^  li.  10)  thcrcforv  juftl^ 
ri^hfd,  Ihai  vre  bad  &  dozen  Lacrtiiuci,  or  tiutt  hU 
tvrere  more  compleU*  nnd  better  wrang^d-  One 
I  indeed  confesA,   tlint  he  nuide  liad  ase  of  tbe 
UK  quautity  of  material  a  which  he  had  at  liii 
1  ia  writing  hia  >vork^  and  thnt  he  was  an- 
I  to  the  taik  of  writing  a  hintory  of  Gnwk  phi- 
pliy-    His  work  ii  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com- 
(ilation  of  tb«  mo»t  b«t^rogencouft,  and  often  di- 
tlj6ontmdictorj,aocotint«,  put  togetbor  without 
critjciim.  Of  connexion.     Even  tome  early 
hoUirusuch  m  H.  Stephens^  confiidenjd  tlie«tt  bio- 
nphicft  of  the  philoftophcrB  to  bv  anything  hut 
iirnnliy  of  the  philosopherB.     Hia  object  eridenlly 
Fwaa  to  fiimi»h  a  l»ook  which  wai  to  amu»e  ita  read- 
i  by  piquant  anecdote*,  for  he  hod  no  conception 
^af  th«  Ta)u«'  and  dignity  of  phib&ophyf  or  of  the 
grMtncia  of  the  men  whtise  lives  be  described.     The 
trae^  of  careleianeM  and  mittakea  are  very  imme- 

Iftkut  ;  much  in  the  work  ia  conftiaed,  and  there  ii 
■mcli  al«o  that  U  quite  absurd  i  and  aa  far  as  phl- 
loiophy  itself  IB  concerned,  Dic^nea  very  frequently 
^0id  not  know  what  he  wm  talking  about,  when  he 
•bridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophen. 

Tlie  love  of  tcandal  and  anecdoteo^  which  had 
wiien  from  petty  viewi  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
smong  a  people  which  h«d  become   demoralized, 

»\od  crrpt  into  literature  also,  and  snch  compilo- 
taont  a&  ihoiie  of  Phlcgon,  Ptolemacu*  Chi'imut, 
AtheuaeuK,  Aellan^  and  Diogt^nea  Laertius  clisphty 
thia  InKto  of  a  decaying  titeratatiB.  AH  the  defects 
of  inch  a  period,  however,  are  to  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenest  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
of  the  iftTiter,  critics  hare  had  reomrae 
lo  tha  hypotbeaia,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti* 
abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
nea.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Woirs  Lit. 
AmaL  iii.  p,  227^)  Guiilterui  DurWus,  who  lived 
St  the  close  of  the  Kltb  century,  wrote  a  work 
**■  De  Vitaet  Moribut  Philosophorum,"  in  which  he 
iniaeipiJly  nsed  Diogeoet.  Now  Burlacui  makei 
muiy  ■tatements^  and  quotes  snyings  of  the  philo- 
•opbera,  which  aeero  to  be  derived  Irom  no  other 
aource  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  tcicl*  Biirlocus,  moreover,  gives  u« 
■CYeial  valuable  various  readingv  a  better  order 
And  plan,  and  fteveral  accounts  which  in  his  work 
minute  and  coraplettv  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  render*  them  uuintel- 
ligibte.  From  these  ctreumktances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes, fiut  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  rvolixed  as  yeU 

The   work  of    Diogene*    became   first  known 

in    WMtem    Europe  through   a   Latin  translation 

made  by  Arobrosius,  a  pupil  of  Cliryaobras,  which, 

liowever,    ii   rather    a  free    paraphrase    than    a 

translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosius'a  death. 

(Rome^  l>efore  a.  d,  1 475  ;  reprinted  Venice,  1475  j 

Ilrixen,  1403;  Venice,  U!>3  ;  audAntwirrp^  15tj6.) 

Of  the  OiV!ek  text  only  scMiie  portions  were  then 

pnnbed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrattui, 

PMo^and  Xenophon.     The  fir^t  complete  edition 

ofBuel,  1633,  4(0,,  ap.FrobenJum.    It  was 

by  that   o(   H.   S((<|>h«iia,   with   notes, 

however,  eartend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 

Paris,  KSJO,  and  of  Isaac  Caviubon,  with  notes, 

lAUt*     Stephens's  edition,  with  the  additinn  of 

Ilr»ychius   Mile*iu»,  ti*   Viia  iUmtr,  FhH^M,  ap- 

;d  again  at  Colon.  Allabrug.  1515,     Then  ful^ 
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lowed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandinus  (Rome, 
1594,  fol,),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pe^irson  with  a  new  Latin  tranaUtion 
(London,  ltjl>4,  fnU),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage^and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  theao  editions  were  iiirpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Ainsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.  4  to. )« but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  con jcctures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Loogoiius  (1739 
and  1 759)^  in  which  cmly  the  prefjice  of  Longoliiis 
M  of  value.  The  Ijest  modenj  edition  is  that  of 
H.  Q.  HUbner,  Letpatg,  2  vols.  8vo.  1B28  — 
IBSl.  The  text  ia  here  grmtly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  uotea.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Caanubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols,  Ovo,  uniformly  with 
Hubne/s  edition.  (Comp,  P.  GaMendi,  Animadv* 
in  X  lihrvm  iJhioff,  Lai'ri,^  Liigdun.  1649,  3  Toll. 
fi>I.  3rd  edition,  LugduiL  1675  ;  1.  Bossius,  Comr 
mtntiUiones  Lacrtktmif^  Rome,  1788,4to.  ;  S>  Biit- 
tier,  ObaervaL  in  Ding.  Lacri.  in  the  Mtu,  tlrlvei, 
XV,  p.  32,  &c  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  v.  p.  5(}4.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  listii  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermtppus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  AristaU  ti.  p.  tiO  ; 
Brand  is,  in  the  Rhein,  jI/kj.  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Trcn- 
deleuburg,  mi  AristoL  de  AniffU  p.  123.)  Uesidei 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenei  Lacr- 
tiiis  also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him" 
seU  (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  aJi  iv  Akhots 
ejp^fro^ci'.  The  epigrams  inany  of  which  aro  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  teference 
to  which  Tzetxes  (CkiL  iii,  61)  calls  him  an  epi- 
gnunntatic  poet^  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert  i* 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  tide  i)  Ycfftfirrpo],  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  &r  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste*  (n« 
IL  Klippel,  de  Ditfgcnit  La'trtii  ITfu^  SeripUt  aiqm 
Amioniaiti^  Gottingcn,  183),  4to.)  [A.  a  J 

DIO'GENKS  UEND'MAUS,  a  tragic  ooet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Auiens 
in  B.  c  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re* 
main,  nameh',  Bu4<mft^  *Ax^k*vs^  'EA/rij,  'H^- 
irA^r,  Miji^fia,  Oidivotf,  XfiMriinror,  2ffi«A*i;  nnd 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these^  except  the  In^t, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogennes  tlie 
Cjmic.  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Othe^v  ascribe  tlieia  to 
Fhiliscus  of  Aegina,  a  frit^nd  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
(Menngiai,  ad  Diop.  iMl'rt  L  t\),  mA  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  (cjttr  J  W./'oW. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  nbitcuritv  of  a  (pertain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  ( F, /A  iii,  30,  N,  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  aiflerenl  person  from  either  IHogenii 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  Oenomaus.  (Suld.  s.  e.; 
Ath.  xiv,  p.  C3<J,  a. ;  Fubric.  iJUti,  Gnt^t,  iu 
p.  2JJ5,)  [P.  S,J 

D10^G£NES  (Aj<i7tvtrr),  a  Greek  pjivkiiIAH 
who  maat  have  lived  b  ta  b«lbre  the  first  century 
after  ChrisU  as  ho  is  quoted  bj  Celilia.  (Ih  Mtdk, 
V,  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Boom  of  bis  medical  fat- 
mulae  are  preserved  by  Celfos  (^.e),  Gateii  {tU 
Couipo*.  Atfidteum.  «er.  Locate  liL  3,  vol  xii.  n.  <tfii6; 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  A^tius  (i.  3»  109»  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  mme  persfin  with  any 
of  the  other  iudividtiala  of  tiiis  namt,    [  W,A»C].] 


DIUMKDKS, 

Atttift  fbnsvl  gunet  of  PjUruduj  be  conqaer^  in 
the  diBriol-nce,  and  received  a  woman  nod  a  tri- 
pod AS  hu  prin*.  (zxiii.  373,  &c^)  He  ako  oon- 
qamnd  tke  TclAraonian  Ajax  in  uo^e  ooinbat, 
ttud  won  the  iword  which  Aehillet  had  oflfbitsd  «» 
tbt  ftrijce.  (zxiiL  Bll,  &«•)  He  m  deicribisd  in 
the  IKad  in  gmeml  lu  bnve  to  war  Aod  wiae  in 

1  (is.  53),  in  battle  funotii  tike  a  moiuit^n 
ATid  the  terror  of  the  Trrnjonf,  whom  be 

I  before  bim,  as  n  Han  chaae*  fioaU.  (t.  87, 
zL  882.)  He  it  itrong  like  a  god  (v,  8S4),  and 
yi*  Tnj/Oi  women  during  their  Baciifice  to  Atheim 
piAj  to  bif  to  hcmk  h\*  tpts^r  and  to  make  him 
frU,  (tL  306.)  He  hiniaelf  knows  no  fvar,  and 
fefiiaet  bit  cotiiefit  when  AgaiuenuMm  propoces  to 
take  to  %ht^  and  be  dedam  thai,  if  aJl  dee,  he 
aod  hia  friend  Slbenelni  wiU  fttay  and  Bgbt  till 
Troj  ahaQ  fail,  {ix,  32,  4c^  ccwnp.  vii.  393,  vui. 
IBli  Phtloetr. //^r.  4.) 

Thv  ttonr  af  Diamedei,  tike  thote  of  other  heroe* 
F  the  Titijan  time,  bai  received  rariout  additioni 
I  embelUibmenu  fmni  the  bands  of  later  writerv 
Iw-bieb  we  thiiil  noLice  the  principal  onea.  After  the 
dition  f*(  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  th^ 
■uitort  of  Helen  (H ygin,  FaL  81  ;  Apotlod.  iii.  10. 
$  8X  and  hi*  love  of  Hekn  induced  him  to  join 
the  Oreeki  in  their  expedition  agninit  Troy  with 
90  tkipu  (Hygin.  FoA.  97.)  Btnng  a  rRktivc^  of 
Thervitet,  who  was  skin  by  Achillea,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amaxou  I*eutho«ileia  to  be 
honoorably  buried,  but  dni|rged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scomander.  (Tteta.  ad  Ljfcvph.  d9i{ ; 
Dkt.  Cret.  iv.  3.)  Philoctetes  was  per»uuded  by 
Diomedea  and  Odysaeus  to  joiji  the  Greeks  ngainit 
Troj.  (Soph,  Pkilot^  570,  &c.;  Hygin.  F^  102.) 
DieoMdea  eonapired  with  Odytaeui  agaimt  Pala- 
Aedea^  aad  under  the  pretence  of  baring  diaoovered 
A  hidden  traaaure,  they  let  him  down  int^a  well 
■■d  tiMM  atoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret.  ii.  15  : 
mmp»  ftwii.  31*  31,  §  L)  Afl^r  the  death  of 
Pana,  Diom^dea  and  Udytsciu  were  sent  into  the 
city  rtf  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  CrcL  v. 
4),  but  he  waa  afterwards  one  of  the  Oroeks  con- 
ecaled  in  the  wooden  horae«  (HygiiL  Fat,  108.) 
Wh«n  be  and  Odytseoa  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  Mibberranfloai  paisii^e,  they  slew  the 

«ifd«  and  carried  away  the  pnlbdium  ( Vif^.  Aen. 
1G3),  as  it  won  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
en  *o  long  as  ihe  p&Uujdium  was  within  it* 
lla  When,  during  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  rptnrrung  to  the  camp  with  their  pirciona 
booty,  and  Udy»6eus  was  walking  behind  him, 
DioDiLadea  taw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
thai  ha  waa  drawing  bis  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladiam.  Diomedea,  how- 
ever, tamed  ronnd,  seited  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thtu  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.  (Euitath.  ad  Horn*  p.  822.) 
,  aoooffding  to  some,  carried  the  pollodiuTn 
to  Afgos,  where  tt  remained  imtii 
I  one  of  his  deacendanta,  took  it  away  with 
of  the  Laoonian  Leagrua,  who  coa> 
»  Sparta.  (Plut.  QuaetL  Granu  4B.)  Ac- 
ta others,  IHomedea  waa  fobbed  oC  the 

jin  by  Demophoo  in  Attica,  where  he  hmd- 

one  night  on  hi*  return  from  Troy,  without 

owing  where  he  was.     (Patui.  ii.  28.  §  9.)     A 

tradition  itated,  that  Diomedea  reatored  the 

dinm  and  the  n^maina  of  Anehiaea  to  Aeneiia, 

waa   infurmvd  by  au  oiacle,  that  he 
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should  be  ezpoaed  to  tiiKceaAinu  suffi  ring*  nnb^ia  he 
resuned  the  ttcred  image  to  the  Trojana.  (Serv# 
ad  AeH.  iL  163,  iiL  407,  iv.  4'27,  v*  Bl.) 

On  hia  rttum  frooi  Troy,  he  had  like  othef 
beroei  to  cuffer  much  frmn  ihe  fomity  el  Aphr^ 
dite,  but^  Athena  sttl]  eonlJaaed  te  pfotost  hiia» 
He  was  lirst  tbro\*-ii  hy  a  atonn  on  the  eoaat  of 
Ljda,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Area  by 
knig  Lycna;  but  Callirrhoe,  the  king"^  daughter, 
Cook  pity  apnn  him,  and  aiaisted  him  in  etcxping. 
C  PhiU  ParttlL  Gr.  H  Nmu  23.)  On  hit  arri^^  in 
Argoa  he  met  with  an  evil  nsception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  htm  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
NaupHiia^  for  his  wife  Aegialeta  wns  lining  in  adul- 
leiy  with  HippolytoA,  or  according  to  others^  with 
Cometea  or  Cyllabanis.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi  "X ;  Tiett* 
ad  L^tplt^  609 ;  Senr.  ad  A«m.  viii.  9.)  He  there> 
fore  quitted  Argo«  either  of  hit  own  aecard^  or  he 
waa  eicpelled  by  the  adulterers  (Taeta.  ad  Lye^ 
60*2),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Ai;go«  are  phued  ta 
some  traditions  iiumediately  afler  the  war  ef  the 
Kpigoni,  and  Diomedes  ia  said  to  have  gime  with 
Akroaeon  to  aiaist  hia  gfandfiithcr  Oeiittiia  in  Aef»» 
lin  agaiuHt  hit  eoenie^  Duriiif  Ihe  abaence  el 
DiomedeA,  Agameranon  took  poaaeaaion  vi  Afsoa ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  waa  n«solved 
u|>on,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedos  and 
Akmaeon  back  to  Argoa,  end  asked  them  to  take 
part  iu  the  projected  expoditieo.  Diooiedea  alane 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  reeovered  Afgoi. 
(Stxab.  vii.  p.  323,  X.  p.  46*2 ;  comp,  Hygin.  F\ih, 
1 75  ;  ApoUod.  i*  8.  ^  6  ;  Petis.  ii.  25.  ^  2.)  Ac«wrd- 
ing  to  another  set  of  tr^vlitions,  Dinmedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
hi  was  expelltnl  from  Argoa^  and  it  it  mid  thai  he 
went  lirst  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  el 
the  distress  of  Cikneua,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  le 
aaaiat  btm.  Diomedea  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  hit  grnndAither*  and  then  Look  up  hia 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet*  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Othff 
writers  make  bim  attempt  to  return  to  Araoi^  bol 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  no  the  CMit 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunut,  the  king  el  the 
cnitntf}',  received  htm  kindl)',  and  aolidtad  his 
aasiAttuiee  in  a  war  againit  the  Meaaapians.  He 
proniisf'd  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  bu»d  and 
the  band  of  his  dangliter  Euippe,  Diomedea  de^ 
featcd  the  MeMJipiancs  und  distributed  tlu^r  terri- 
tonr'  among  the  Doriaiia  who  had  accanipanied  htm 
In  'lt:t1y  Diomedea  gave  up  bis  boatilitj  ipiinst  the 
TmjmiM,  and  even  aaaisicd  thoni  asainst  Tuniua. 
(P&us.  L  Ih  ScTT.  ad  Jtfa.  vtii.  9. J  He  died  ia 
Daunia  at  on  advanoad  age«  and  was  hurii-d  iu  one 
of  the  iaianda  off  cape  defgaAiie,  whkh  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedatii  Uhtfidai  dabiequenUy, 
when  Dannaa  ton  had  died,  the  Dtoriana  wete  tioik 
quered  by  the  Illyrians,  but  won*  metaownheaad 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  ( Autnii.  I^ib.  37 ;  oomfi^^Mti, 
ad  L^.  n02,  618.)  According  to  TsetSfa,  Dio- 
medea was  murdciefl  by  Dsiunu^  whi<reaaacGcirdii>g 
to  othen  he  returned  to  Argot,  or  diaappearsd  in 
one  of  the  Diumedeen  iaianda  or  In  the  eomitiy  ef 
the  Heiicti.  (Stmb.  vi.  p.  2li4.)  A  niiiBhiff  el 
towns  iu  the  eosteni  |«rt  of  Italy,  laeh  aa  Bm^ 
venlum,  Acquumtyticiim,  Aim  Hlfpioo  (■ft»' 
wards  Argyri(ia  or  Arpi),  Venuiia  or  Aflr» 
diaia,  Canua^um,  Venafnun.  9ahipJA«  Mm^  ^F*M^ 
Gargaoumv  and  Bmndtnlum,  were  hrlieved  le 
have  been  founded  by  Duun«'dra.  (.S>rv,  €td  Atw^ 
viiL  9,  xL  246  J   Simb,  vi.  pp. '^83,  V'H4  j  Plia. 
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and  daring  Uie  whole  period  of  tlie  colnmand  of  AI- 
dbiadee  were  probably  in  actiTe  tervice.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Nodom,  b.  c  407,  he  waa  dia- 
paeed,  they  were  among  the  ten  genoala  appointed 
in  hia  room.  Diomedon  in  thia  command  waa 
employed  at  a  diatance  fixmi  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Cklliaratidaa  chaaed  Conon  into  My tilene,  on 
the  information,  perhapa,  of  the  galley  which  made 
ita  eacape  to  the  Helleapont,  he  aailed  for  Leaboa, 
and  loat  10  out  of  12  ahipa  in  attempting  to 
join  hia  beaieged  colleague.  In  the  aabaequent 
glorious  Tictoiy  of  Aiginoaae,  he  waa  among  the 
cwnmandera.  So  waa  he  alao  among  thoae  unhappy 
Bx  who  leturned  to  Athena  and  fell  victima  to  the 
Byateriona  intrignea  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.  It  waa  in  hia 
behalf  and  that  of  Peridea,  that  hia  friend  Eurypto- 
kmna  made  the  attempt,  ao  neariy  auooeaaful,  to 
pat  off  the  trial  According  to  the  account  given 
m  hia  q>eech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commandera  met,  had  given  the  advice 
to  lorm  in  aingle  file  and  pick  up  the  caatawaya ; 
and  after  Thenunenea  and  Thraaybulua  had  been 
fvevcnted  br  the  atorm  from  efiecting  their  com- 
miaaion  to  the  aame  purpoae,  he  with  Peridea  had 
diaaoaded  hia  colleaguea  from  naming  thoae  officera 
and  thia  commiaaion  in  their  deapatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incorring  the  diapleaaure  which  thua  in  the 
and  fell  on  the  generala  themaelvea.  (Xenoph. 
mi.l6.  %  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
39.)  Diodorua,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
hm  name,  here  reUtea  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
pmi  military  akill,  and  diatingniahed  for  juatice 
«Bd  other  virtues,  when  aentence  had  been  paaaed 
md  he  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
taon,  came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  aa  he  and  hia  colleaguea  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.    (Diod.  xiii.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DICyMILUS  (Ai^/uAot),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
acDsans  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
hi  the  raring  of  b.  c.  414.  He  fell  in  the  firat  ex- 
Mcise  ot  hia  command,  when  the  Atheniana  made 
thair  landing  at  Epipohie,  in  endeavouring  to  dia- 
Mbe  them  from  Euryelua.  (Thuc  vi.  96.)  [  A.  H.  C] 

DI'OMUS  (A(oA<o5),  a  aon  of  Colyttna,  a  &- 
ironrite  and  attendant  tk  Heraclea,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demoa  of  Diomeia  waa  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed ita  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  w,  Kvyoaapryts^ 
Ad/uuu)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OMUS  (A(omot),  a  Sicilian  ahepheid,  who 
is  Mid  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  waa 
BMOtioned  aa  aoch  in  two  poema  of  Epicharmua. 
(Athen.  ziv.  p.  619.)  [L.  S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  huabond  of  Iphi- 
t«t  the  daughter  of  Prognaoa.  Apollo,  who  had 
Immsi  kindly  received  by  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
eonforring  upon  her  three  daughtera,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
•nd  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
«(m,  that  they  ahould  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
search  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony- 
foa  alao  came  to  the  houae  of  Dion ;  he  waa  not 
Qoly  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
o£  Carya,  and  therefore  aoon  paid  Dion  a  aecond 
▼iait,  under  the  pretext  of  conaecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Ljroo,  however,  guarded  their  aiater,  and  when 
Dioaysna  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo,  they  were  aeised  with  radng  mad- 
neaa^  and  having  gone  to  the  heighu  of  Taygetae, 
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they  were  taetamorphoaed  into  rocks.  Caiya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionyaua,  wm  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemoniana,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemia  Caryatia. 
(Serv.  ad  Jin,  JSb^  viiu  80 ;  Cartatis.^  [L.  S.] 

DION  (Au»y),  a  Syrscuaan,  aon  of  Hipparinua. 
Hia  fother  had  been  from  the  first  a  conatant 
friend  and  aupporter  of  the  elder  Dionyaiut,  who 
had  aubsequently  married  his  daughter  Ariato- 
mache.  Theae  drcumatancea  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  reUtiona  with  Dionyaiua,  and 
the  Utter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  hia 
character  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  diatinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
aervicea  of  the  utmoat  truat  and  confidence.  Among 
othera  he  aent  him  on  an  embaaay  to  the  Carthagi- 
niaua,  by  whom  he  waa  received  with  the  greateat 
diatinction.  (Plut  Z>tbs,  3—5 ;  Com.  Ncp.  Dton, 
1.)  Dipn  alao  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
fiuher.  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionyaiua  by  Aria- 
tomache.  Of  thia  cloae  connexion  and  fevour  with 
the  tyrant  he  aoema  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amaaa  great  wealth,  ao  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
aiua he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremea 
at  hia  own  coat  to  aaaiat  in  the  war  againat  Car- 
thage. (Plut  Dioih  6.)  He  made  no  oppoaition 
to  Uie  aucceaaion  of  the  younger  Dionyaiua  to  aU 
hia  fother'a  power,  but  his  near  reUtionahip  to  the 
aona  of  the  Utter  by  hia  wife  Ariatomache,  aa  well 
aa  hia  dangeroua  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  auapicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  alao 
made  himaelf  personally  diaagreeable  by  the 
auaterity  of  hia  mannera.  Dion  appeara  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  atem  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  diadple  of  PUto 
when  that  philoaopher  viaited  Syrscuae  in  the  reisn 
of  the  elder  Iffonysiua,  he  carried  to  exceaa  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debancheries  and  diaaoluto 
pleaaurea  of  hia  nephew.  From  theae  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  PUto  a  aecond  time  to  Syracuao  ;  but  the 
philoaopher,  though  received  at  firat  with  the  ut- 
moat diatinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionyaiua  ;  and  the  intriguca 
of  the  oppoaite  party,  headed  by  Philiatus,  were 
aucceaaful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion* 
(Plut  DioH^  7-14 ;  Com.  Nep.  Dion^  3,  4  ;  DiocU 
xvL  6.)  The  circumstanoea  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seema  to  have  been  at 
firat  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  hia  vast  wealth* 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  PUto  and  his 
diaciplea,  at  timea  alao  viaiting  the  other  citiea  of 
Greece,  and  diapUying  hia  magnificence  on  all 
public  occaaiona.  But  PUto  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing  hia  nrall  (for  which  purpoae  he  had  a  tnird 
time  visited  Syracuse),  ana  Dionysiua  having  at 
length  confiacatcd  hia  property  and  compelled  hia 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut  Dion,  15^21  ;  Paeud.-PUt  Epid.  6 ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvL  6.) 

Ilia  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopuUritv  of 
Dionyaiua  and  the  disafTection  of  his  auhjacta 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  thia  with  forces 
apparently  very  infiiifticient  Very  few  of  ths 
numeroua  Syracuian  exilea  then  in  Oreece  oould 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  hs  aailed  from  Zacyor 
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thuft  with  only  two  mcrclmnt  ahipK  and  lew  than 
1000  iDcreemiry  troopa^  The  nbsence  of  Dionjsiut 
and  of  his  chief  lupportcr  Philiitui,  who  wen 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  favoured  his  entcrpriie  j 
he  landed  at  Minoa  in  iJie  Carthiiginiiin  teititory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  Tolimteen  traat  all 
partSf  Advanced  without  opposition  to  Syraottet 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  dty  being 
abandoned  by  the  forces  of  DionytiuiL,  except  the 
dtadel  on  tho  i«hind.  (Diod.  xri.  9,  10 ;  Plat 
i>Km,  22—28.)  Dion  and  hi*  brother  Megncles 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syiaconni  ffenendirm- 
ehieff  and  they  proceeded  to  inveit  toe  dutdel. 
Dionynuf  meanwhile  returned,  bul  luTtQg  rail«d 
in  a  aall^  from  the  tsland,  hi»  overturea  for  peaoe 
bein^  rejected^  and  Pb  Hi  at  us,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  ilain  in  a  a^r 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  asiiled 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  ton  ApoUocmtei  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadel  {b.c.  356») 
But  dia»en»iona  now  broke  ont  among  the  lie- 
■iegert ;  UoTsoIeide^  who  had  bitely  arrived  from 
the  PeloponneM  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremet, 
and  hml  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Sym^ 
cu«in  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion  ;  and  the  latter,  whote  men.enary  troops  were 
discontented  f«r  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  LeoQiini*  The  diaasters  of  the  SyrBcmana, 
hnwerer,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  soon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
upoinied  aole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apolbcmtea  Wm  oompelled  by  famine  to  turren- 
ier  the  dlAdel*  (Diod.  xri.  U— IS,  16—20} 
Plut.  mm,  29—50.) 

Dion  waa  now  aole  master  of  Symcose ;  wHelhef 
he  intended,  as  he  waa  accused  by  his  enemlea,  to 
retain  the  sorereign  powttr  in  hia  own  handa,  or  to 
eatabliah  an  oligiuchy  with  the  ilaiatance  of  the 
Cariothiana,  aa  oaaeited  W  Pktaudiit  We  hare  no 
meana  of  judging ;  Vnt  hta  goTenttnent  aeema  to 
hare  been  rirtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
hia  chief  opponent,  Hemcleidea,  to  be  put  to  deaths 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  hia  advtsnanea  i 
but  these  meaaures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  aeema  to  hare  spnmd  even  to  hia  o\i'n  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  CalUppua,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  indnced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conapiracy  ngaintt  him,  and  hating  gained  orer 
iome  of  his  Zncynthian  ^uarda,  catiaed  him  to  lie 
aaaaastnated  in  hia  own  nouaa,  K  a  S150,  (Plut, 
IXon,  62 — 57;  Com.  Nep.  Dhit,  6 — $;  Diod, 
i^vi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepoa,  he  waa 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
IHon  baa  been  immodemtely  pmtaed  by  acme  au- 
cteut  writers,  espedolly  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  bis  admirers  that  he  waa  a  man  of  a  harah 
and  unyielding  diapoaition,  qualities  which  would 
Msily  degenemte  into  de^otitm  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  aniairs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  hare  aftcr^ 
wards  abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  tlie  people^  that  they 
had  only  exehanpd  one  tyrant  for  another^  were 
well  foundod.  ( Plutarch,  Dvm ;  comp.  Timol.  c. 
/>.  Aemil.  2 1  Athen.  xl  p.  508,  e.)      [K.  H.  R] 

D 1 0  N  ( A  W ).  1 .  Of  A  lexandria,  an  Academic 
^hikdikn^ilivr  and  a  friend  of  Antiochua.     He  waa 

%  by  hti  (e\Vovr-c\lvun«  aa  «m\3iaaaa&Qx  >o  ^avoft^ 
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to  eompTatn  of  the  ecmdoct  of  tWr  1 
Anktea^     On  his  arriTal  at  Hecae  la  i 
by  the  king's  aoeret  affenlaip  ttid  ik 
plcioo  of  the  murder  feU  apoo  M.  4 
dead,  IT.  4^  pro€h0L  10,  31;  ISCiiIl  svIL f.^ 

2.  Of  Alemdrkf  maranilf  *  i    ' 
▼erba,  who  ia  mentiooM  lij  ZvutMnB  (▼.  H)  I 
Apostoliua.   (jcix.  24  ;  eomfi.  Sdd.  a.« 
yff6 ;    ApostoL  xr.  Jl;    Ssid.  a.  v*  eM  ' 
Schneidewin,  Chrp,  i'arofmtngfr.  t  pfk  lifti  tl 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  finte  pbiyer,  wh«  maid  1»  I 
been  the  firal  who  played  the  T     " 
the  fitite.   (Athen.  xiv.  ^  CSS*)     It  wir  la  1 
he  ia  the  aame  aa  Dtovi,  Ihm  m 
mentioned  by  Varro,  (fm^m.  p.  1{)9,  r4  1 

4.  Of  Colophon^  ia  tnmtiofMNl  hf  Va 
R  L  1),  Colamelhi  (i.  I),  aitd   Pl^y  i 
Greek  writcti  on  agricultim ;  hni  kt  m  i 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Haleaa  in  SicOj.     Thpn^  1 
Q.  Metellua*  he  obtained  the  , 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellns  Dido.     Hk  tm  I 
large  fortune  bft  him^  which  imciiad  lie  i 
Vefrea»  who  auneyed  him  in 
robbed  him  of  hia  property*     Di«i  it  i 
m  tery  honest  and  tnutw«ir11ij  mok  {Ck,.  h  f 
i.  lO.ii.7,8.) 

6.  Of  PeifamuB,  b  mentioned  aa  tbe  i 
Palemocratea.    (Cic.  pro  fiam*  90.)     A  Iw  I 
persoas  of  the  name  of  Dion  mn  a 
Reimama.  {Ih  VH.^  Jr„  '  '     ».  1 2.)  (I 

DION  CA'SSIUS  L  N'UB^  i 

braied  histedan  d  Kbti^^,     ;..  ^atMIr* 
tha  gantilt  naiiia  of  GMiiiu  IhMft  «tt9  «f  bsa 
ton*  wh«v  on  recetTfof  iAm  R« 
been  adopted  into  the  Gaaala  gvnat  i*v| 
Caaaiua  Apronianua,  had  alnadj  Im 
pean  lo  have  adopted  ih«  fiinpiiwuii  «f  t 
from  Diaii  Chryaoatooiii*  rmaiiiitins,  I 
who,  according  to  ReiiMirai^  warn  Ua  j 
on  hia  mother*a  aida,     Dioo  GMalM  Osaa^H^  9 
aa  he  ia  more  comiaoiily  edlkd  Dfiaia  Ciaiiawi 
bom,  about  a.  d>  155*  at  Nicaom  ii  BM^mm.  H 
waa  ediieated  with  gnat  eaMk»  wmA  %aa  mmd  a 
the  rbeiorical  i«hoo1a  of  tiM  liB%  Ad  In  ib  mif 
of  the  claasical  writera  of  ■adaai  Qwiifc    ilAa 
the  completion  of  hia  lilcnnr  atiBdlii«  ha  mvaai 
to  hare  accompanied  hia  fiith«f  lo  Ctlki^  alvHi  j 
he  had  the  adminiatratioii,  sad  ftHar  Ua  iM  | 
death,  about  a.  n.  160,  he  w^ni  «»  R^t  m  Aii 
he  arrired  there  either  in  tiae  ImI  jwar  «f  lie  n^ 
of  M.  .^ureliuft,  or  in  the  firaf  of  thai  «f  C 
He  had  tlii<n  attained  the  miiitofldiMi  i#B 
3re,  and  waa  raited  to  the  nuh  edT  a  Ra«fl 
tor;  but  he  did  not  obtain  mnf  hsMaan 
C«MraDodti%  except  the  aedilcahip  and  i 
and  it  waa  not  till  ^  li«  lH^t  IA  1^  n^pi  ^  f^ 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  oHiio  of  i 
the  thirteen  yeara  of  the  i«%p  of  ] 
Ouitiia  ranained  at  Eoa«b  aad  imtsi  1 
partly  r  rlTtiihg  ~  i^i  tthhi  rf  faaihs,  ■!  t- 
aatiitiiif  hk  iKandi^  and  pwtly  ai  odhcMt^^ 
dila  fef  ft  UalQfjr  of  CanDodoa,  «C  v^ii  Mifli  ^ 
WM  a  oowteil  ay^-^ritMaa.     AHm  ife  M  die 
amptiofv  IMofuwiih  iha  eJsat  s— aii^a^h 
thoolavalien  of  Pwtinas^  a.  la.  191^  wto«»>* 
friend,  and  who  immedklely  praasiM  hmw^ 
ptuetor^tp,  whieh  boweinir*W  did  Mt  eafef  #■ 
till  the  year  foll(twin||,  tha  ttm «f  1I0 tm^^B^ 
miua  Sevema.    Dnnnf  tlie  ahart  t«^  *l  f 
Dion  Caaaiaa  enjoyed  tha  1 
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i  litmielf  on  all  oocoAioni  lu  an  upriglgt 
The  acce««ioii  of  Septimiui 
Sevenui  rabed  great  hopei  ia  D\an  of  Ixung  furdier 
proiDoted ;  bul  IheM  hope»  wera  not  rttaliciid«  not- 
vitlmatidinig  tho  favour  which  Sererua  «hflwed  him 
in  ibe  baginning  of  hU  reign.  Soon  after  the  acccsr 
wm  of  Serenu,  Dion  wrotis  a  work  on  tlie  drcam« 
and  prodigiea  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  thic  empeiOTf  and  which  he  preiented  to  Scvc^nift^ 
wha  tlianked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
mghi  after  ha  had  received  this  epistle,  Dii^u  wtis 
called  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  hisior)'  of  hii 
oam  time,  whicl|  mduocd  him  to  work  out  the  mA* 
teriala  he  had  ah%ady  collected  for  a  history  of 
C^flmmodBi.  A  nmilar  dream  or  vision  afterwiirda 
led  him  to  write  the  hittory  ef  Septimiut  Severui 
Aod  Caracalla.  When  the  hiatory  of  Commodui 
wm  compteted,  Dion  road  it  to  the  emperor^  who 
ivedTed  it  with  ao  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
mM  anooumfled  to  write  a  hitiory  of  Rume  fnun 
the  earUaftt  limea,,  and  to  iiitert  in  it  whnt  lie  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Com  mod  ut. 
The  next  ten  yean,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing ikie  preparatoty  atudiee  and  collecting  material 
and  iwdve  yeara  mom,  during  the  greater  port  of 
whkh  he  lived  in  qttiet  retirement  at  Capaa,  were 
implayed  in  compotitng  the  work.  Jt  was  hiji  inten- 
tiaB  to  carry  the  history  oa  far  down  as  poiaiblo,  and 
1o  add  an  acemint  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperorA  suc- 
eenling  SevenLA,  to  fiir  at  he  might  vntnew  them. 
"  Reiniama  conceirea  that  Di^iu  began  collecting  hi« 
materiab  in  a.  u.  201,  and  that  after  the  d^th  of 
Sfvenu,  iu  A.  o«  21 1,  he  commenced  the  conijw^u- 
doii  of  hie  work,  which  would  thua  have  been 
eqmpletod  ta  a.  d.  222. 

The  roason  why  Severui  did  not  promote  Dion 
ia  probably  owing  to  the  emperor'u  cliangt?  of  opi- 
nion rtipeetiiig  Commodua ;  far,  during  the  hitter 
part  of  hit  reign,  h«  adinlied  Cominodua  m  much 
i-^  !i«-  had  brCbce  detested  him  \  and  what  Dion  had 

i\  alxnit  him  could  not  be  natielactory  to  an 

r/r  of  the  tynuit.  Di«n  thus  remained  in 
luly  fur  many  yean,  withottt  any  new  dignity 
bc-ing  ecaikma  upon  liim.  Id  the  reign  of  Cani' 
ealla  it  beouiiA  eoitoiiiary  for  a  select  number  of 
•MBiofa  to  aecompnny  the  emperor  in  hi»  e.\pcdi- 
tietu  and  Imvela,  and  Dion  was  one  of  them, 
He  bitterly  eompkina  of  having  been  com- 
|»eUed  in  cousoqueikce  to  »pcnd  iuimcnBe  atims  of 
■ioi»ey*  and  not  only  to  witueu  the  tyrant's  dia- 
^laecfid  conduct)  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
■npamplice  in  it.  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  risiled  Nicomedeia;  but  he  does  not 
to   have  gone   any   fvuther  ;    for  of   the 

qiMit  events  in  Asia  and  Eigypt  he  does  not 

aa  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 

Macrinua,  however,  appean  to  have  sgaia 

i  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrutted  to  aim 
tile  admiDisttation  of  the  fiee  cities  of  PtisWDiu 
wid  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  befoia  refollid* 
Dtoa  went  to  this  post  about  a*  d.  21fl»  aad  ieeiiii 
Co  bavt  rvnainod  tkette  fior  about  tliree  yean,  on 
mBtanai  ti  the  vviooa  points  which  hnd  to  be  set- 
llad.  At  the  expintion  of  hit  office,  however,  he 
did  Mt  teluni  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  iu 
Bitkynia.  On  bta  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
ImS  notwithstanding   was  raised,  during  his  ab- 

,  10  the  consulship,  either  a<  n.  219  or  220. 

^  *  I  he  obtained  the  proconatdthtp  of  Afriq|i 

^however,  eannot  have  becii   earlier  thoti 

¥hiM  tetnm  to  Italy^  bo  waa  aent. 
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in  A,  D.  226,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Panfioiiia.  In  the  latter  prorince  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter* 
fering  with  their  conduct  likewise,  aud  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  cmjieror  Alex- 
ander  Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  rained 
Dion,  A.  I).  229,  ta  his  second  con^ujahip,  in  which 
Alexander  himbelf  was  his  colleogue.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  difitinctiona  upon  him,  and 
midertook  out  of  bis  own  pur^e  to  defray  the  vx- 
penaes  wliich  the  dignity  of  consul  demajidcd  of 
Dion.  However,  a»  Dku  could  not  fe^l  safe  at 
Home  under  these  circunutunces,  the  emperor  re* 
«]uiisted  him  to  take  up  his  residence  some  where  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Home,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emporor  in  CampantJi ; 
but  he  app4iars  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  prccarioui  life  at  Rotna,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  fbott  he  aaked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  therw 
tn  spend  t}ie  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ratiro-^ 
tuenL  At  Nicnca  Dion  torn  pie  LlmI  hit  history,  and 
there  be  alfro  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un^ 
known,  Ee«|)ccting  his  fiunily  nothing  ui  recorded,, 
except  that  in  two  pttsmges  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  ciiildren  |  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Caasius  whom  we  find  consul  in  a*  d.  291  was  a 
grandiion  of  our  historian.  The  account  we  have 
mte  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  paasagea  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidaa. 

The  fallowing  list  cout^iins  the  worka  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassias :  1 .  The 
work  on  dimms  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  afiep- 
warda  to  nave  regretted  iu  publication ;  for,  al- 
though ha  ia  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  ibnd 
of  rehiting  prodigie*,  yet  in  his  history  ha  oentiona 
those  which  have  nferenee  to  Septiiniiia  Seftma 
only  very  cnnorily.  %  The  history  of  the  raign  of 
CommoduK,  which  he  afterwards  incorpomled  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  St.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  u  mentioned  only  by 
Suidax;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  subctatice  of  it  was  iiicorporated  in  his  Roman 
history,  4*  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidaa,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidos  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia*  5.  *Z»S- 
8ca,  that  is,  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidai ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtlal  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Casaius,  or  of  his  gmnd&dMr,  Dion  Chrytot- 
tooiui^  whose  extensive  unvala  loay  hafe  led  biin 
to  write  tuch  a  work.  6*  A  life  of  Anian  ii 
■hogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mm 
of  SoidAa.  7.  fietica  is  attributed  to  Dion  f 
by  Suidaa,  Jomandes,  and  Fri'culphus  i  while 
tiiro  Philoslratui  ( >'t/.  -Sop4. 1  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chryioftomut  wiia  its  outhor.  H,  The 
Uiilor^  of  Emm  {'Vw^uutt^  hropia)^  the  gnN»l 
work  m  Dien  Ciiitas,  con%i»u-d  of  fiU  books^  and 
was  fnrther  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy^l  Homaa 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times  that  is  from  the  binding  of 
AeneM  in  Italy  di»wn  to  a.  n.  229,  the  year  tn 
which  Dion  qnittod  Italy  and  retuinod  to  NioMHb 
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The  Onek  text  u  n<rt  mtich  improved  in  tlas  edi- 
tion, but  the  commentary'  and  the  ioddxes  im;  of 
TPiy  great  value.  The  Latin  tzunalation  which  it 
ccmtiiiif  11  made  np  of  titose  of  Xyknder  and 
'  vim.  A  more  recent  edition  is  ihfit  of 
in  9  vota.  (Leipzig,  1824,  8vr^.),  the  ninth 
of  which  (pubLifkhed  in  1843)  cmituius  the 
•*Ejreerpta  Vaticnna,"  which  had  first  been  di^co- 
Tifrcd  and  puhlifthed  by  A.  Mai,  (Script.  Vtl.  iVor. 
0*fl>cf.  ii.  p.  1 35,  Ac,  p.  527,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  CHRYSO'STOMUS,  that  ts,  Dion  the 
tthed,  a  »iiniiimc  which  he  owed  to  hia 
talents  aa  an  omtor.  Ht;  bora  aUq  the  sur- 
Cocceianui  (Ptin.  Epi^i.  x.  85,80),  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceiiu  Ncrva,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendAhip, 
lOrvd.  xlv,  p.  513.)  Dion  Chry«06Uimuftwae  born 
at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  a^iout  the  middle  of  the  finiit 
eentury  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  diBtingiiithed 
equestrian  family,  Reimami  hoa  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  hia  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Caasiui,  the  historian.  His  father, Posiciatea, 
ipemi  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  hi<«  son 
IKon^  education  and  the  eoriy  training  of  his 
" ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  his 
iwledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
pi  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life.  At  first  he 
lied  himself  in  his  native  pkce,  where  he  held 
iportnnt  offices,  wnlh  the  composition  of  speeches 
other  rhet*>rico-*ophi*tical  cftwys,  but  on  per 
living  the  falility  of  tnch  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  dt»voted  himwif  with  great  icol  to  the 
■tudy  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
tifroaelf  to  any  particular  sect  or  itcfjooh  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  apecukitiunn,  his 
objeei  being  mther  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
totophy  to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
Mfurialljr  IQ  the  adminijitratir>n  of  public  affaira, 
mid  thos  to  bring  about  a  better  atate  of  things. 
Tli0  Sloie  and  Platonic  philosaphies,  however,  ap- 
near  to  have  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur- 
•tiit^H  he  was  looked  upon  in  his  iKttive  pbce  wiili 
•iispicion  and  hostility  (Orea.  xhL  p.  21*2,  Ace), 
which  induced  him  tn  go  to  Rome  Here  he  drew 
ipon  himself  the  hatred  of  DdmittaUf  who  had  so 
gnmt  an  aversion  to  philosopher^  that  by  a  senatus- 
eootuttum  all  wt-re  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
•nd  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Eouiein  se- 
cret. ( OrttL  xl vi.  p.  2 1 5,  x i ii .  p.  4 1 8, )  On  the  ad- 
rice  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  bis  pocket 
Irat  a  copy  of  PUito^s  Phaedan  and  Demosthenes^s 
iB'nition  on  the  Embassy,  ho  undertook  a  journey  to 
countnea  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Rtmian 
ipiro.  He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
the  country  of  the  Oetac,  and  owing  to  the 
er  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  rt*c«plion«  and  did  much 
tfood,  (Oral  xuvi,  p.  74  ^  comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  A.  D.  96,  when  I>omit]an  was  murdered^  Dion 
Hied  hii  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
'frontier  in  tavoiir  of  his  friend  Ncrva,  and  seeott 
la  have  letoined  to  Home  ircupediately  aAer  his 
tccMiion.  (OnU,  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nervals  successor, 
Tiajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion^ 
and  showed  htm  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
aaid  to  hmre  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  hit  golden  tri- 
UHf^lear.  Having  thus  received  the  mott  omplo 
MafiM;lioa  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  hod  ex* 
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perienced  "before,  he  returned  lo  Pru£a  about  a.  d. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealoas  of  his  meriti  and  distinc- 
tions^ and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  (OruL  1.  p.254f  &c.)«  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  felluvv-ciiiionR,  and  he  again  went  to  Rome. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction :  hjs  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
m^my  eminent  friendji,  such  as  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  hta  oratory  the 
admiration  of  all.  In  this  manner  he  spent  hii 
loft  yeara,  and  died  at  Rmne  about  a.  n.  117. 

Dion  Chi^'sostomus  U  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophitts.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Phllostratus,  Synesiui^ 
and  PhotiuB,  but  It  is  al!>o  cr>nlirmcd  by  tlie  eighty 
orations  of  hia  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  kuown  in  the  lime  of  Pho- 
tius,  who,  however,^  enuuiemies  them  in  a  somo* 
what  ditlVrent  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orationi  are  for  the  most  part  tha 
prodactjons  of  hit  later  years,  and  there  arc  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  e&says  on  politicaU  moral,  and  philoso> 
phicol  subjects  than  a^nl  omtions,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  Wo  find  among  them  Xdyot 
wtpl  iSeuriAfiar  or  A^fyoi  jBounAaro^^  four  orationi 
addresjsifd  to  Trajan  on  the  virtue*  of  a  sovereign  j 
Aitrylv^s  ^  wtftl  TvpaifviBos^  on  the  troubles  to 
whiirh  men  expose  themMslvea  by  deserting  llie 
pnth  of  nature,  and  on  the  difliculues  which  a  so- 
vereign boa  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  ilavery  and 
freedutn ;  un  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  aa  an 
oRitor ;  further,  political  discourftea  addnited  to 
various  towns  which  he  iometlmet  pniset  aad 
sometimes  blames,  but  alwaya  with  great  modem* 
tion  and  wisdoni  \  on  lubjecta  of  elliica  and  praa» 
tical  philosophy*  which  he  temiM  in  a  popakr 
and  attractive  manner ;  and  ]a«t]j«  i»nitioill  00 
mythiad  frubjects  and  ihow-speechee.  Besidet  tbete 
eighty  umtions  we  have  6mgments  of  fifteen  othen. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Coiaius* 
mentions  one  on  the  Oetae,  which  C^isaubon  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysoetomus,  on  no 
count  of  a  pnsaage  in  PhilostniUis(  VU,  Si^tL  i.  7), 
who  says,  **  how  fit  Dion  (Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  it  evident  from  hisOetica.*'  'llicre 
ore  extant  alio  &ve  letters  under  the  name  of  IHon, 
and  addreesed  to  one  Ilufus.  They  are  published 
in  IJoiftsotuidc's  Ad  ISfarini  Vif,  Pntd,  p.  y5,  Ac, 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  a» 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysottomui.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style ;  the  author  moBt  successfully  inii* 
tated  the  claiiaic  writers  of  Urvece,  such  as  Pkio,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperide«,  and  Aeachinen  Ilia  aidant 
study  of  those  modela,  combinod  with  his  own  <mi> 
nent  talents^  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  hit 
skill  in  cjEtempore  ipeaking,  raised  him  at  once 
abov«  all  oontemponry  rhetoriciatu^  His  style  ia 
thioughocii  dear«  and,  genetaUj  apfaking,  free  from 
arttficial  efoheUishmeni^  thoogh  lie  ii  not  alwaya 
able  to  escape  from  the  influenoe  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric^  Hii  sentence*  are  ofWn  ioteiw 
nipted  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clausea,  and 
his  prooemia  are  freauently  too  long  in  proportjoa 
to  tbo  other  parts  of  hit  diseouiui*.  **  Dion  Chry- 
•oatonuii'*  wys  Niebuhr  (Ledmrm  tm  Ham.  Hid, 
H  p^  2<t3^  ed.  Schimts)|  **  wat  an  author  of  lui^ 
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whkh  ot1ier»  tajr  33  yeara.     (Dio<L  xrl  88,  xx* 

111;    AUiMi.  ai.  pu  549;   Aeliau,    K  If.  ix.  I3j 

Htmnoti,  u;iL  /^M.  Cod,  2^i.}  [L»  S,] 

I)  I  UN  y 'SI  US  (A4owa<cn)  the  Elder,  tyrant 

'  SYhAcL'HK,  must  have  been  bom  ia  a.  c.  431  or 

laO,  as  we  art?  told  that  h«  wm  twenty-fiTfi  yeart 

rhcn  he  fint  obtoiiied  the  iOTereignty  of  Sy- 

(Cic.  Tme,  v,  20.)     We  know  nothing  of 

frmily,  but  that  hit  ^ther^s  mune  was  Henuo- 

and  that  he  was  bom  in  a  pnvat«  but  not 

m  atalion,  w  that  he  received  mi  excellent  edu- 

ition,  and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  ckrk  in 

public  office,  (Cic  7W.  v»  20,  22 ;   Uiod.  iiii, 

iU  9(i,  xiv.  6B  J  laocr.  Philip.  §  73 ;  Dem.  c.  Ltpt. 

Ul,  p,  506;  Polyaen.  StmUg.  v.  *X  |  2.)     JIc 

to  have  earJy  taken  part  iu  tlie  political 

dnaeiiaQiis  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  tbti  d&- 

•Inietion  of  the  great  Atlienisui  iirmAmeut^  and  hav 

m§  joined  in   the  attempt  of  Himuoc rates,   the 

kliatT  of  the  ariftocifttical  party,  to  eflect  by  A>rc« 

Ilia  roftonition  from  exile,  was  to  MTCfely  wounded 

to  bi»  k'ft  for  dead  upon  llie  spot.     {DM,  xiii. 

5,)     We  next  hear  of  him  oi  serving  with  di»- 

iou  iu  Lb«i  great  war  against  the  CarthngiuiuuB^t 

Ii9  had  invaded  Sicily  under  KannibnJ,  the  »uu 

Giacd,  and  tuoc^afrively  reduced  and  destroyed 

Hi,  ilimitra,  and  Agrigc^ntum.     TbewJ  diaai- 

and  capeesnily  the  fiulure  of  the  Syracuaan 

Dapbnaeui,  to  relieve  Agrigentuin,  had 

a  general  tpiiit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 

^oth  at  8ymcu»e  and  among  the  allte*,  of  which 

fionytius  skilfully  aviiiled  himself.     He  came  for- 

iu  the  pupular  aft»eiubLy  aa  the  aceuier  of  the 

vnaucoeatfid  commaudera,  and^  being  supported  by 

Philutus,  the  historian,  and  Hipporinu^,  men  uf 

wealth  and  iniiiwnce,  he  aucGeeded  iu  proctiring  a 

decree  for  deposing  the  exttting  generals,  ajid  a|>- 

ting  others  in  thtrir  •lead,  among  wliom  was 

himself,    (Diod.  xiii.  £»!,  S*2;  Aiislot. 

,  (».]     His  eiibrta  seem  from  thin  time  lo 

directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 

uid  ohuuning  the  sole  direction  of  of- 

fan, "  He  pemiaded  the  byrecuums  to  recall  the 

csilai^  most  of  whom  were  probably  partisana  of 

Kcnnoenles,  and  would  readily  admit  him  a»  their 

leader,  and  secretly  accused  hii  i»>llefigues  in  the 

jBomnuuid  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  emuny. 

Being  aoon  after  sent  to  Uehi  with  the  sepumte 

~  of  a  body  of  auxillarica,  he  there  carried 

imilar  intrigues,  and  when  be  thoiight  that  he 

had  MiflSciently'secuit^d  to  himaelf  th«  fitvour  both 

of  Ibe  people  of  Oela  and  v(  hJM  own  troops  be 

rctmiked  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 

the  aaaemhled  people  distinct  charges  of  corruption 

and  treaebery  against  his  brother  generals     These 

immA  icady  beUef,  and  it  wa«  deU-rmined  to  depose 

all  lbs  others  and  appoint  Dioiiysius  sole  general, 

with  fuU   powers,     {Diod,  xiii,  92— &4.)      This 

the  spring  of  the  year  li.  c.  405,  the  first 

Rt  of  Diony&iufl  ai  one  of  the  genetalt 

I  in  L>ec.  4  UiL    Comp.  Clinton,  F,  if,  iL 

Wod,  Lc;   Diony*.  vil  1.)     According  to 

ich«  indeed,  llipparinus,  who  is  represented 

fttotle  {J'tAH,  V.  H)  a«  lending  his  uid  to  pro- 

ure  the  eievution  of  Diony*ius,  was  ut  first  ap- 

ointed  his  colleague  in  the  chief  £uiumand  (Plut. 

,  3)  ^  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mtsiake,  bis  outho* 

could  have  been  Little  more  than  nomittol,  as 

^-s  no  part  iu  tiie  subseiquent  ttiyittictiun*. 

I  of  genend  autocratur  by  no  means 
r  the  exerciee  of  ec»vcreqsfi  power,  but 
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the  measures  of  Diouvftiua  soon  rendered  it  each; 
and  we  may  date  from  this  pericnl  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyraniiy^  which  continued  without 
intemiption  for  30  years,  flii  firat  step  was  to  prt>- 
aire,  on  the  ground  of  au  attempt  on  bis  life,  w  hether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-giiard, 
which  he  speedily  increaaed  to  the  number  of  1 000 
men:  at  tho  same  time  he  induced  the  Symcnsani 
to  daublo  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  look  every 
means  to  ingmtiate  himself  with  the  mercenariea, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un- 
favuunible  to  liiiij  by  creatures  of  bis  own.  By  hla 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  rcmainiug 
partizans  of  that  lender,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  cuudemnation  and 
e^ri'cutlon  of  Dnphnaeiu  and  Deniarchus,  the  headi 
of  the  opposite  party.     (Diod.  xiii.  D."*,  M,) 

Uia  dfftt  QpenitioDS  in  the  war  a^iini^t  the  Cbjv 
thaginifuis  were,  boirever,  muimeBBiul.  Having 
advanced  with  a  hu^  army  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Gela  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Camarilla  This  reverse  gnve  a  aevero  ilioek 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  eoemiet  at  Synenaa 
availed  tii«mselvi?«  lo  attempt  to  overthrow  hit 
power.  '  Fox  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  ihetr  plans  by  the 
suddenness  of  hia  return,  nnd  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
liad  fivllcn  a  victim  ta  their  cruelly.  (Diod.  xiii 
l0a^ll»,xiv.44;Plut,i>^»,3,)  He  soon  after- 
wards gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartfaaf* 
ginian  geneml  Himilcu,  whose  army  had  anfliired 
greatly  from  a  peatilcocc,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  a.  c.  405.     (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  tip  his  own  resi- 
dence,  and  allowed  no  one  bat  his  own  immediala 
depeudenta  to  dwell*,  and  while  he  eoorted  iIm 
Gavour  of  the  popukee  bj  aaa^ing  them  land*  and 
housea,  he  augmented  their  nnmben  by  admitting 
maiiy aliens  and  newly- freed  shives  to  the  rights  of 
dttaen^ip.  These  measures  natundly  ga^e  urn* 
brage  to  the  higher  chus  of  citiaena  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infiuitry,  and  they  look  advantage 
of  an  expedition  oo  which  he  Led  them  ag>in*t  too 
Sicelians  to  break  out  tnio  open  rsiolL  They  vera 
instantly  joined  by  the  edka  wh4»  had  eitablished 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysins  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  iu  the  island  which  he  had  so  re* 
cently  fufiified*  From  thia  danger«  howeter,  ha 
managed  lo  axtikate  himall  by  the  aid  of  a  My 
of  Companian  men:eiiariea,  seeonded  by  the  dlsaan- 
wmm  which  broke  out  among  hia  eneiaieiu  Soom 
of  these  aubmitled  to  him  on  Caroimbiie  tcnaa ;  Iha 
rcat  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xif.  7—0.)  From 
Ibis  time  hat  anthority  at  Syraetiaa  appean  to  have 
been  ondiapulad.  He  soon  afket  look  advanta(^ 
of  the^amit  tiae  to  diinnn  those  eitiaant  whom 
he  had  still  cans*  bo  l!ear»  and  leduced  the  fortreia 
of  .'\etiia,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  th« 
exilee  disnt^eu>d  to  hi*  gownunenL     (lb*  oc.  1Q« 

His  arms  were  next  dlrectM]  agidnst  the  Chalci- 
diim  cittes  of  Sictty*  Naxos*  Cnlana,  and  Lmn- 
liiii,  siica^MUvely  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
tbiue  or  tnaiclii'ry*     The  inhabitanta  were  cither 
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idd  &■  ikTM  (nr  compelled  to  migmte  to  Syracuii. 
Naxos  waa  utterij  deslroycd,  and  Catana  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Cam  pan  tan  mercenArie*,  k.  c 
403.  {Dioi  xir.  14,  15.)  For  wiveral  yeai*  after 
thift  he  appears  to  have  be^n  occupied  ta  strengtheit- 
ing  b»  power  and  in  prtparaiiona  for  renewing  the 
war  *rilh  Carthage.  Among  lb«?*e  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  works  wKich  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  teTeial  hun- 
dred ihipa,  and  the  wall  of  dO  ttadla  in  lengthy  en- 
clodog  the  whole  extent  of  the  Eptpoloe,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  b  attested  by  it«  existing  remaina 
at  the  present  day.  (Diod.  zir.  18,  42 ;  fimith'ta 
Sioiijf,  p,  167.) 

It  was  not  till  a  c  397  that  Dionytiii»  con- 
Btdcred  himself  sufficienily  fttrong,  or  hi*  prepsiza- 
tiona  enough  advanced,  to  dechire  war  against  Car- 
ibngei*  He  bad  in  the  mean  time  aiMinbkd  a 
large  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troopti  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  chipt,  renmrkable  for  the 
number  of  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  finl  time.  The  Cartha^ 
giniani  hud  been  greatly  veakened  by  the  taTaget 
of  a  pet tilcnce  in  Africa,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war:  DionyKiui  waa  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Gela,  Agrigentuni,  llimera,  and 
Selinuif  which  had  bernme  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Siorlians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  SicanianK«  in  genenil  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthftge.  He  thus  advanced  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  ttrongholda  of 
the  Carthaginiauik,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  lon|{  and  deiperate  reii&tonce,  prolonged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  lummer.  Segefita*,  however,  mc- 
GCisfully  re%iated  bin  efforts,  and  the  next  year 
(a.  c,  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  llimilco  changed  the  face  of 
aifiura.  Motya  waa  quickly  recovered  ;  the  Sica^ 
niani  and  Sicelians  abandoned  the  Symcu«an  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himilco  advanced 
unopposed  as  ^  as  Mcs^aaiuL,  which  he  carried  by 
aMault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Symcosan 
fleet  under  Lcptines,  the  brotlicr  of  Dionysius,  waa 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
n  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forcea,  and  shut 
hin]»elf  up  within  the  walls  of  Sjiacusc.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land*  his 
situation  appeared  lo  be  desperate.  It  i»  even  »;iid 
that  be  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  h>it, 
and  midiiug  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  oue  of 
his  friends  observing,  **  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet."  (Isoctat.  Arcki- 
dam.  §  49 1  Aelian.  V.  //.  iv.  8;  but  compare 
Diod.  xh,  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
oat  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  u  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysiu*  ahly 
•Tailed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cortha- 
ffiniiin  army,  and  bornt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  caplUllationt 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themselves  wei«  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  disperaed.  (Diod*  liv.  41 
-7«.) 

No  pcac©  was  conetnded  with  Carthage  upon 
thift  ficcA»iun  ;  but  the  effects  of  their  late  disastrous 
ex[>editiuii,  awd  th«  n^suU  ^  Xlwsit  subiecla  in 
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prevented  tbi  Ckfthagjiikna  Iraai  i 
hostilities  against  Syraeui*  untH  t^ 
3d3f  when  Mago«  wb«  had  9namAi4 
the  command,  naving  nammtA  tiM  i 
the  Sice]  tana,  advanced  loiiwib  lie 
defeated  by  Dionyiiut  tmr  Almmmmmu  tVwtt^ 
year  (b.  c.  SB2)  he  imidMd  MStnil  tbt  Sjui— 
territory  with  a  much  greater  faro* ;  IniA  Di<«}nM 
having  secured  the  *lliaT*f-*  of  Ajgrna^  tyiaal  4^ 
Agyriuni,  was  enabled  to  est  aff  th»  tupfJirs  sf  tit 
enemy,  and  thus  reduced  ihesn  ta  i 
that  Mago  was  compelled  to  tremx  tat 
Syrscusams  also  were  wcafy  of  lii» 
tr«aty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
abandoned  their  Sieejian  alUea*  and 
came  master  of  TaufomenitiiD :  in 
both  piutics  remained  n«arij  na 
xiv.  ^,  95,  96.) 

This  tx«aty  kfl  Dionyvtoa  sfc 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  be  knl 
engaged  against  the  Greek  citia»  in  ttaly< 
before  the  Carthaginiaa  war«  Jbe  had 
alliance  of  the  Locriana  by  nunji» 
daughter  of  one  of  their  pcincifNil  catsaena. 
giam,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  untlnrknly 
to  him^,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  iviuge  el  lit 
Symcivsan    exiles.      (Uiod.    xir.    411.1 
Dionysiufi  e«tablished  at  ***—*■**,  aflcr  ua 
tion  by  Himilco,  a  colony  of  ctliwi  Ira 
and  itA  ktndred  city  of  Medamai  to  1 
against  Khegium.    (sir.  78.)     Hll  die ^f as  b 
quarter  attract^Ml  so  much  at  ten  tion,  that  the 
cipal  Greek  cities  in  Italy^  whii:h  were  ai  tlw 
time  haid  pressed  by  the  ~ 
concluded  a  league  for  their 
once  against  the  barbariana  and  Dioajiiaa, 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  i*!!*****  viik  (ki 
Lucanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  tlwv 
under  his  brutlier  Leptinea,   b.  c   S90»  (] 
100—102.)    The  next  year  he  ipuiked  a 
victory  over  the  coinbined  foi^eea  ol  tho 
Greeks  at  the  river  lU'lonia ;  asfd  thia  mm 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Cattkiiiiii^  H  ,  ^ 
and   finally,  after  a   siege   pttmneled  (ar| 
eleven  months,  of  Rhegium  itseU^  B.  c» 
103—108,111.)   Theinhabilainteoriie 
cities  were  for  the  most  pan  mnorvd  la  Sj 
and  their  territory  gtven  up  to  tbo  LocrtiM 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  aomnii  «f  hk 
nets,  and  during  (he  twenty  JTMA  llMft 
from  this  period  to  his  deaths  p<seac«M4  an 
of  power  and  influence  far  ejeoeeding  tlioee 
by  any  other  Greek  hHon*  the  tffiie  «if 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  ntk  over 
half  of  the  ishuid^  while  the  rT^T?4fii  cttM 
interior  and  those  akMW  ihe  norlh  opoaS,  . 
Cephalocdium,  wcfe  either  snbject  la  hj», 
by  bis  close  and  dependent  ifiiea.    (ztv. ' 
In  Italy  it  is  diflicolt  to  *fifaiBtir  the 
tent  of  his  influence:  dif«<t 
parently  none.     Btit  hi*  alUev  the 
imisters   of  the   whoV  *-^r.tk^rit   «rx1ft^ety 
peninsula,  and  his   |  ta  gun 

canimand  both  of  li  >  kan  am 

seas.     In  tile  farmer  he  r»'pfeased  the 
the  Kimscaiis,  and,  under  pwf tenet  of  I 
led  a  fleet  of  <I0  triiemea  iganiM  itiim,  vilininl 
he  took  the  town  of  Fyrgi,  the  Mft  if 
.U  4  MbH 


plundered  its  wealthv 
XV.  14  I  Stiab.  T.  p." 
ii.  2.)    Un  thia  otea- 
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aaniled  Corsica  (Strah.  L  e.\  bat  probaUy  did  not 
form  any  permanent  establixhrnent  thoe.  The 
■overeignty  of  the  Adriatic  leema  to  have  been  a 
fitTouriU;  object  of  his  ambition.  He  endearonred 
to  secure  it  by  establishing  a  coI<my  on  the  island 
of  Lissa.  or,  according  to  other  aoooonta,  at  Litsos 
in  Epeiras  (comp.  Scynm.  Chios,  L  412;  Diod. 
zv.  13,  14)9  where  he  kept  up  a  cooiideraUe  naval 
force,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Pioenunu  (Etym. 
Magn.  t.  c^  ABptas,)  Ancona  too  was  probably 
founded  by  him  at  the  same  time.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  13  ;  Strab.  t.  p.24l ;  Amold^s  Home,  toL  i. 
p.  437.)  With  the  nme  view  he  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  prerentiiig  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselres  at  Corcyia, 
II.C.373.  (Xen.£fctf.Ti.2.  §§4,  33.)  The  ex- 
tent of  his  commercial  relations  may  be  inferred 
from  his  importing  hones  for  his  chariots  from  the 
Venetian  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  (Strab. 
▼.  p.  212.)  As  early  aa  &  c.  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  large  supplies  of  com  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  52 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom,  Hid.  iL 
p.  564.)  At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  lllyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (Diod.  xiv.  13), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  this  time  to  frimish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mereenary  troops.  (Justin,  xx.  5 ;  Xen. 
HeUMl  1.  $$  20,31 .)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (Diod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 
(Xen.  HeU,  vil  1.  $$  20,  28;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
He  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  &vour  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (Epist. 
Philipp.  ap.  Denu  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  na  in  detail  In  b.  c.  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car- 
thage led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
aina  was  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 
Synicusans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
Halycns  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xv.  15 — 17*)  Dionysius  seems 
to  bare  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  B.  c.  368,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  hiid  siege  to  Lily- 
baeum.  Hostilities  were  however  suspended  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  b.  c  367.  His 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive feasting ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
(Diod.  XV.  74 ;  PluL  Dwn^  6 ;  Com.  Nep.  Dion^  2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had 
married  almost  exactly  at  the  same  timfr—some 
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said  even  on  die  snse  day — Dons,  a  Lscnan  •( 


distinguished  birth,  and  Aristonac^  a  Sy 
the  daughter  of  his  old  patron  and  suppuitei  Hip- 
parinua.  (Diod.  xiv.  44 ;  PfaiL  Dwi^  3w)  Bytha 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  ^deat 
was  his  successor,  DionywiSw  Aristonarhe  bora 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nyseos,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  *  (Phit.  Dm«, € ; 
Com.  Nep.  Dioa,  1 ;  Athen.  x.  ppi  4^5—6.) 

The  chaiacttf  of  Dionyiins  has  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  coloun  by  many  ancient  writers ;  ha 
appean  indeed  to  hare  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  its  worst  sense,  and  it  is  probable  thai 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  rdated  by  Cioera^ 
Aelian,  Polyaenus,  and  other  later  writers,  ara 
grossly  exaggerated;  but  the  yefy  circumstanoa 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Gelon  and 
othera  of  the  older  tynnU  (see  Plut  Diom^  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  eneigy  and  activity  of  mind,  aa'  well  as 
great  personal  coursge ;  but  he  was  altogether  on- 
scrapdous  in  the  moms  which  he  emplojred  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  hia 
own  personal  aggrandisement.  Thus  while  ho 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  hdd  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Plot.  IMoo,  7),  ho 
exhausted  his  subjecU  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.  (Aristot.  PuL  v.  1 1 ; 
Pseud.- Aristot.  Choonom^  iL  2,  The  statemenu  of 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  they 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  geneiml  foct)  Diodorua 
tells  us  that,  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta< 
blished,  he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv, 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fiillen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  efioet 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  his 
hitter  yean  he  became  extremely  suspicious,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  hb  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it.  Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exaggo- 
ration.     (Cic.  Tuac  t.  20 ;  Plut.  Z>hmi.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  DionyKius  seems  to  bavo 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it- 
self, both  by  increasing  the  population  with  tho 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cities, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xv.  IS; 
Isocrat.  Pcmegifr,  §  145.)  At  the  same  time  ho 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pro* 
senU  both  to  Olympia  and  Delphu  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  xvi.  57.)  ,  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prises ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  ^The  Ran- 
som of  Hector."*  These  honours  seem  to  provo 
that  his  poetry  could  not  have  been  altogethor  •• 
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conlemptibit)  tw  U  U  rt-presented  by  later  irritera ; 
ijut  MTily  tiie  titk'»  uf  some  of  Iiia  dmnms  nnd  a  few 
detached  Liiiea  are  prt-atrred  to  ue.  He  i»  etpccially 
blamed  for  the  u»e  of  ftir-f«tch<?d  and  unusual  ex- 
prt!A3iiona.  (Diod.  xiv,  IQB\  xr.  74  ;  Tzetz.  CkiL 
▼.  178— 183  i  Ck.  Tiu>e.  r,  '22  t  Luciiui,  adr.  /»- 
dortum.  $  15;  Htslladiiia*  <]^.  FfuAiam.  p«  532,  b. 
od.  Bekk.)  Sonic  fragmcnta  of  fab  tragedies  will 
bf'  found  in  Stobiteus  {Fionltg.  38, 2 ;  3U,  6 ;  49, 9 ; 
98,  30 ;  105,  2 ;  125,  ft ;  Edo^y  i.  4,  19)  and  ui 
Ath«*na«aB*    fix.  p.  401,  f.) 

lu  Accordance  with  Uie  mine  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  aocietj  of  men  dittlnguiBhed  in  litem- 
tuR!  and  phikwophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxe* 
ntts  at  hii  tabl«s,  patnitiizing  the  Pythagofviui 
phUoMpben,  who  were  at  this  time  nuniiirotu  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  PlAto  to  bymoite. 
He  bowerer  ioftn  after  sent  the  lattt'f  aNvay  from 
Sicily  in  dii^grace;  rnid  though  the  story  of  his 
bAvLng  canted  bint  to  be  lold  as  a  i^lave,  as  well  as 
that  of  lib  bavuig  lent  Pbiloxenus  to  the  atone 
quarries  for  ridkuHng  bii  had  i^enci.,  arc  probably 
grnu  ozagn^^rationv  tbey  may  well  have  been  lo 
fiir  founded  in  fact,  that  bis  ittlencourte  with  tbeie 
tiersiMia  w]u  Interrupted  by  tome  sudden  borst  of 
capneiont  violeuoe*  (Diod,  xr.  6,  7 ;  PluL  Dkm^  5; 
LucLan,  mh.  IndoH.  f  15;  TaeU.  Oul.  t.  Ia2,&c; 
hut  cumpare  AtbeiL  L  p.  6,  f.)  He  ia  alto 
Raid  to  have  atengcd  hLmtelf  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitiiuati*  manner  by  nvTiting  a  play  againit  himu 
(Tzete.  cat  V.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dion y Hint  wi»  written  by  bii 
friend  and  contemporary  Pbiiittui,  as  well  oa  by 
Rpbomt  and  Timaetit;  b«t  none  of  these  &uthor» 
wt  now  extazU.  Diodorus  is  our  cbie^  indeed 
our  toje^  authority  for  the  events  of  hk 
An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
cbarncler  is  given  in  Amold^s  History  o/  Rome. 
(Vol.  i.  c  21.)  Mitfurd's  ebbomte  account  of  bis 
reign  is  mtlier  an  apology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  yvAl  as  partioL       (K,  H*  B.] 

iJiON  Y'SIUS  (AioifviTioi)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  SvnALUb-K,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
fiither  in  the  potseasion  of  supreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuie,  a  c.  367.  Somethtng  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  conHmmtion  of  his 
power  by  the  people^  apnean  to  have  been  tUnught 
necc&aftry  ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  noinmal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
iicationi  of  the  citadel  secured  bim  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  XT.  74.)  Dionysiua  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  yean  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  op  at  his  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
lojiur}',  aiid  *t(idiou«ly  precluded  from  taking  any 
port  iti  public  afEdn,  (Plut.  IHon^  9,)  The  wm- 
aeqaencesof  this  odocation  were  quickly  mauifesied 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  afeceudancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  meaiift  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat- 
tenrs  mtd  tha  comcaiiioai  of  bis  pleasures,  who 
pecatuUbd  Mm  to  givo  hiHwelf  up  to  the  most  un- 
txranded  dinipatiom.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
leign,  which  Listed  between  eleven  and  twc^lve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73;  Clinton,  F,  H.  xL  p.  268), 
ve  have  very  little  information  :  he  seems  to  have 
saoetaded  to  his  fiktbeKs  influence  in  the  sonth  of 
Italy  OS  well  as  to  his  domiaion  in  Sicily t  f^itd  to 
have  foUuwed  up  hi»  views  m  ri'gard  to  the  AJhiir 
tic,  for  whith  end  he  foundud  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  liud  him  svndiitg  a  tliird  auxiliary  force 
ti  the  ttsaittanca  «f  tba  LacedacinaDiani.    (Xen. 


//«//.  Tii.  4.  |1>)    But  bis 

and  indolent  \  he  hastened  to  cmnltlf  by 

tlie  war  with  the  Carthaginiaaia,  ui  wlkfidl  ^^^ 

hunself  angaged  on  his  accaasaoci ;  aa4  ikt  mif 

other  war  that  he  undertook  wma  nmm 

Lqeaniana,    probably   in    defisnea   af 

olliea,  which  be  alao  quickly  braQght  la  a 

(t>iod.  xvi  5.)    Philiituv  the  " ' 

having  been  one  of  his  fisilkar^ 

had  been  subftequently  baniilimdl  bjf 

the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  «f  tiM , 

Dionysiua,  and  appears  to  have  beas  dwnpil  viA 

the  conduct  of  all  his  aalitaiy  antefptiiMa.  NaCwtcW 

standing  bia  advauced  age«  be 

rather  encoumging  than  repftaaiu^  tka 

DionyuuSf  and  joining  iritn  tbi*  psifiy  vba  mt^jlM 

to  overthniw  the  power  of  Diam«  aod  dl' 

succeeded  in  driving  bim  into  exile.     Tba 

ment  of  Dion  contributed  to  rcudtrr  Diaaysias  ai^ 

popuhir  among  the  Syracuvana,  wbo 

despise  him  for  his  indolent  and  4&k 

well  as  for  his  habjtiuU  dninkemietik     Y«l  fciii 

court  lecms  to  hare  been  at  this  imm  i 

of  resort  for  philosophers  and  matt  af 

sides  Phito,  whom  he  induced  by  tba  aval  Hfi 

entreaties  to  pay  htm  a«econd  visit,  AMi|if«i 

Cyrene,    Eudoxus  of  Cnados^     Spe(Mi|M%  ■ 

nthera,  arc  stated  to  have  spa»|  mtm  i»m  ai 

him  at  Symcote ;  and  be  cidtnr«l«i|  a  Hitariiy  »• 

tereourtft  with  Ardiytas  and  the  Prtltai^naM  d 

Magna  0^u^da.  (PluL  DimL,  tH-20;  Dnj^.  LanV 

iii.  21,  23;  Aclion,  V.  i/.  iv.  18,  »ii.  17;  P*«i. 

PLit.  Efid.  6.)     Much  duubt  indrml  aClacbi-  It 

all  the  stories  reUtod  by  Flutaxdi  aB4_eite  iMa 

ivnters  concerning  the  ifiteroaiiaraa  af 

Dionjsiui,  but  they  can  hafdly  h/twrn  1 

ther  destitute  of  ffHindatiQii. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  ffjniraaa  at  iW  list 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  tlie  i)«w»  of  ibal 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  tba  Sym 
reached  him  al  Caulonia,  and  be  ' 
to  Syracuse^  where  the  citadal 
him.  Hut  his  att«tnpta  at  ne^otiatii 
ed  abortive,  the  siiiiieJ  of  bw  trnm  hairli^ 
pulsed,  and  the  Heel  which  PliiJi»taa  ~ 
to  his  succour  having  been  daleatrdl, 
of  auoceu^  and  sailed  away  to  Itjily  wilii  Its  mm^ 
ralimble  property,  leaving  the  citadel  ^  %fmtmm 
in  charge  of  his  sou^  ApottocmCas,  *.  c.  S5C  {ttitL 
xvi.  n— 13,  Id,  17;  Plut  Dmrn^-^-'-mA 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Loeri,  ibe  aaisee  city 
of  his  mother,  iHiris,  when  be  Wttt  i»caiwi<  \m  IM 
most  friendly  Dmiiner  by  the  iol 
dence  of  whidn  be  avafled 
citadel  with  aa  armed  force,  and  tl»a  it 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city.  Tbia  pnsiiiwi  bt 
onnlinued  to  bold  for  aeveral  jeara,  daiifif 
period  he  it  said  to  hare  treated  the 
with  the  otmost  cruelty,  at  the  laune  tatat  ifttt  fei, 
indulged  in  ^e  most  exta%j^aal 
(Justin,  xij.  2,  3 ;  Cteaitb.  eyu  AiS^m,  A, 
Strab.  vi.  p. 259;  Aristot  IV.  e«  7*) 
the  revolution*  which  bad 
fuetnn  tu  have  prepaied  ibe  «»y  ftm 
The  hiiitory  of  tbese  la  lery  tnap<^llr<tly 
us  t  but,  after  the  dealb  «C  Dion,  on* 
lowed  another  with  gnat  n^kdity, 
muitli^rer  of  Dion,  waa  in  Iw  iBffB 
city  by  Hippariiiut  (toa  ol  iSbA  ^iA^  T>h«t< 
Ariatunuiche,  and  tbeieldiw  napb* 
reigned  but  two  jFeoia;  anvitWsi 
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Q'jisieiii,  toWqnmtly  obtained  the  Bupreme  pcnrcr, 
ud  was  ID  pcttspsftinn  of  it  when  Dionysrot  pri- 
nted hiinsplf  before  Sjniciise  with  a  fleet,  and 
^caimt  mMtcr  of  the  city  by  ttwichery*  Actord- 
Dg  Ui  PlutAreh,  lhi»  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
hit  eTpoUron,  b,  c  346*  (Diod,  rvi.  31, 
1^ ;  Juitiii,  ixl  3 ;  Atben.  xl  p.  508 ;  Plut 
1.)  The  Lociiani  meanwhile  took  ad^nnr 
^  ^  of  hift  absence  In  rerolt  agiunat  him :  they 
di^Te  out  the  ganiioii  whkh  ne  had  left,  and 
wreaked  thetr  rcngeaaee  io  the  most  cruel  manner 
on  hit  wife  and  diuigKteni  (Stmb.  ru  p.  260  ;  Cle- 
iMTck  ap.  AUlm*  xiL  p.  541.)  DianyBiui  wai  not 
lIltiweTer  able  to  reest&bliih  himself  firmly  in  hi  a 
r  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
off  the  yok«  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
J  seTwally  hy  petty  tyrants :  one  of  these, 
,  wba  bftd  estabtiihed  hiitiself  at  Leouiini, 
a  tallying  point  to  the  d]saf{ect<^d  Sym- 
irith  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
^  DionjslQs,  and  succeeded  in  gnining  poitseMion  of 
the  gmter  port  of  the  city,  and  blockiiding  the 
tymnt  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  is1ai]d.  1 1  was 
in  this  stale  of  things  that  Timoleoti  arrived  in 
Sicily.  His  amis  wert^  not  tndec^d  directed  in  the 
first  instance  again&t  DionyMiits,  but  agaiimt  Hice- 
tfts  Bad  his  Carthaginian  idlies  i  but  hit  rapid  sue- 
eesies  and  the  genend  respect  entertainied  for  his 
character  induced  Dionyiiius,  who  was  slill  block- 
aded to  the  citadel,  and  appears  tn  hare  alMindoni'd 
all  hope  of  ultimate  succe^  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  opposite  party.  He  accordingly  sor- 
fenden&d  the  fortress  of  Oriygfa  into  the  hrmdi  of 
Timoleon^  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  lalety  to  Corinth,  vl  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plot  TimoL  8—1 8.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  pnvate  condition^  and  is  naid  to 
liaTt  frequented  low  company,  ant!  sunk  gradually 
into  a  Tery  degraded  and  iibject  state.  According 
to  some  writen,  he  was  reduced  to  tnpport  hitnself 
by  keeping  &  school ;  others  jwy,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybcle,  a  set 
ikf  mendicant  priests  of  the  loweit  claia.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  rend(>r  these  ttories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  coatidemble  portion  of  his  wealthy  «Jid 
must  have  occupied  an  hanourable  [lositiou,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  fiuniiiar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.  Some  anecdotes  ore  preserved  of 
lum  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considcraye 
•hrewdnesi  of  observation.  (Plut.  TimnL  14,  15; 
Justin,  zxi  5;  Clearch.  ap.  AtkeiL  xiL  p^  541 ; 
Aeliatt,  K  IL  ri.  12;  Cic.  Tumc.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
[  two  rMonyiii  t  |>robably  the  ncpublican  fonas  were 
^  atill  io  fiur  retnmed,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
,  idespQttsm«  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
,bofe  the  niune  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
Miller  {ArrhHol,  d,  KmtsL  p.  1*J8),  the  splendid 
ailrer  c<nnB»  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachtns,  corn- 
f  aKwlj  knirwn  as  ByncuHUi  nMdalliont,  belong  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigns, 
C^rtaiti  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represent^ 
tn  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Goltzias  (a  noted  falsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptioni),  wha  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AIONT2IOT.  (K  H.  B.] 

DIONY^SIUS,  PAPI'HIUS,  procfectos  «jk 
nonac  under  Comniodus.  Having  procured  by  his 
intngnes  the  dettniction  of  the  fiivourite  Clcander 
[CLVAHiiBlhlt  he  himself  sooq  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  (Dion  Cats*  Ixxii. 
13   14Y  fWttl 

blONY'SIUS  (Aioi^ief),  literary/  The 
numlier  e^f  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great  Meursius  was  the 
first  that  coUeoted  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Gronov.  Tkeaattr,  Ant,  Orope.  t* 
p,  577*  ftc.) ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  lonsins  (/Tw*.  Fhiios.  Srript.  lii.  6, 
p.  42,  Ac),  and  by  Fabricius  {BiU,  Gr,  ir.  p.405), 
BO  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  tHonysius  are  known.  The  list 
giTcn  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmoit  confusion. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  eiceptton 
of  thusc  mentioned  in  an  isoUted  passage  merrily. 

1.  AsLitrs  DioHVSiirs,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halicamassus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  a  rerj  skilinl  Biiisieiaii« 
and  wrote  seveml  works  on  mnile  and  its  Kistoiy. 
(Suid  f*  V.  Aioyiftriof.)  It  is  commonly  sttMOsod 
thnt  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionyfioi  of 
Halicamassus,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Ardum^ 
logy.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  hirther  i«  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients  :  1.  A  Bictionary  of 
Attic  words  ('ATTiied  6v6furTa)  in  five  books^  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Pbotius  (BlbL  Cod  153) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  uaefuliiesi,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  EHonysius  hinuelf  made  two  editions 
of  it»  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improtemeBl 
upon  the  first.  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  hnve 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aeliufl  Dionyiius 
was  called  semetimes  by  the  surname  of  .\ttii:»ta. 
Meursiui  was  of  opinion  that  our  DionyniuK  was 
the  author  of  the  work  s^fpl  dttXlr^r  ^^irmw  iral 
^yxKafApilvm^  ki^ttev^  which  was  puhlithed  by 
Aldus  Manutius (Venice,  14P6)  iu  the  volume  en- 
titled '^  Horti  Adonidis;^'  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Cotnp.  ScboL  Venet  ad  illad* 
rv.  705 ;  Villoison,  FroUyvm*  ad  Horn,  It  p.  zxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (^imnrMn)  tarofht)  m  M 
books,  with  accovmts  of  cttharoedl^  auletJie,  and 
poets  of  all  kindi.  (Suid.  L  c)  5.  'P^>u««l  vw^f^ 
H^iavo,  in  24  books.  (SuJd./.  c.)  4,  Mov^iiajt  irttf 
Ssm  a  h<irfii€ai,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  /.  c.J  5.  A 
work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  md  about 
music  in  his  veArrsia.  (Snid.  Lc;  Eudoc  p.  181.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Albxa.ndkia,  was  proiabl/  tt 
native  of  the  Msne  dty.  He  was  boni  of  pttguk 
parents,  who  were  persona  of  rank  and  influenoe. 
He  studied  the  doctrmea  of  llio  varioqs  phtloso- 
pbieal  seels,  and  this  led  blm  at  last  Io  embnet 
ChiiidiDiity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  hit  tracbon, 
bod  probably  great  iiiffuenoe  upon  this  step  of  hia 
pupiL  After  having  b**^  a  ppptbyier  fnr  Minie 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  a.  n.  232,  HeniclM  as 
the  head  of  ibo  theoWiail  school  at  AlexaiutriA, 
and  afker  thv  death  of  Hemclas,  who  bad  boon 

to  liie  bifthopilc  of  Alexundria,  UionyiiHi 
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tocceoded  liun  in  the  «»,  a.  d,  247.  During "Uus 
peweciition  of  the  ChrUttan*  by  Dociua,  Dionj-ftitui 
WM  seiit'd  by  the  sold  lor*  and  carried  to  Tapoeirift^ 
ft  smti.ll  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canoptia* 
probably  with  a  view  of  putting  him  to  death  there. 
But  be  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  luanner  whieh 
he  himnelf  deacnbe*  very  minutely  {ap,  Eim&. 
IfUt,  Ecd.  vi.  40).  He  bad,  howi*Ter,  to  BUfftT 
atill  more  aeverely  in  A.  D.  2.>7,  during  tbe  perse- 
cution which  the  erapemr  Valerian  in*tituted 
againAt  thu  Cbristians.  UionyfiiuB  made  an  open 
f^infchHion  of  hUlnitb  before  the  emperor''^  pracfect 
AeniilitinuA,  and  was  exiled  in  cotiaequetice  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  wa« 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  wai 
teverely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exik  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Gatliennt  in  favour  of  the  Chri»- 
tians  enabkd  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  wai  extremely  zcalou»  in  combnting 
heretical  opinions.  In  hi*  attacks  against  Sabelhus 
he  wns  earned  m  for  by  his  zeul,  that  ho  uttered 
ihingB  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
Ibe  orthodox:  faith  ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  DionyBiuj,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
A  lynod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.  In  A.  D.  265 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Piiu!tii  of  Samoeato,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  ^ynod  on  the  lubject  of  the  contro- 
versy to  be  discutaed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  some 
jctir,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Aiejrandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  Tbe 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  ai  a  aaint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  1 8th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanes  (Huertn.  69),  that  at 
Alejtandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
njftius  wrote  a  conudernblc  number  of  tbeologica] 
works,  consisting  partly  of  ireatitea  and  partly  of 
episttei  addressed  ta  the  heads  of  ehurchei  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  ii  lefl  us  of  them  consists 
of  fei^cnts  pre»enrcd  in  Eusebiui  and  athen* 
A  complete  Utt  of  hia  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
fhiim  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant.  1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected again frt  Nepos,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
ments of  it  arc  still  extant.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i\L 
28,  riL  24*)  2,  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
biihop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  hero  excused  the  hasty 
asftertion*  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabeltius*  A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  ertracta  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  and  Baailiua.  8.  A  work  addressed 
to  Timotheua,  "On  Nature,**  of  which  extni4;ts 
arc  preserred  in  Eusebius.  {Pruep,  Evang.  liv. 
23,  27,)  Of  his  Epistles  alto  uumeroui  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebiui.  Ail  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  coDccLcd  in  GallaudiV  BiU. 
Fatr.  iii.  p.  41)1,  ^,  and  in  tlio  sppanUe  coUection 
by  Simon  de  Magistris,  Rome,  1796,  fc>L  (Care, 
nut,  LU,  h  p.  fl3,  &c.) 

3.  Of  AtRXANDnu,  a  son  of  Olancns,  a  Greek 
gmmniarian,  who  Hourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Tmjan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  ia  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  waa 
also  employed  in  embasstet.  Ha  wai  tlie  teacher 
cf  the  gnimmarmn  Partbeniaa,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chiun'mon^  whom  he  alio  succeeded 
at  Alexandrii).  (Allien,  xi.  p.  501 ;  Suid.  t.  e. 
AiPH^tos ;  Eudoc  p.  US.) 
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AKnocff^  a  sppUist,  mho  mem 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  sama  pai 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  irtttf  «f  . 
Gaxa  is  addressed.  He  himaelf  ti  lh< 
author  of  46  letters,  which  art  ftill  m 
Latin  version  of  them  was  fiiat  fsiatad  hj  6«  { 
Cogrmtus,  in  his  ^  EmsIoIm  Lmooiom.**  ISm^  | 
1554,  ]2mQ.,  and  anerwaids  in  J. 
"^  Thesaurus  Epist.  Lacon*,**  160^,  \2mm^  Tha  i 
Greek  original  was  fir«»  '.^it"*i  ^^v  H  stjmh««i^|||  | 
his  Collection  of  Grc*  '   fh%, 

Meursius  is  inclined  i  ues  Is 

DionysiiiB  of  Miletus,  wiihuut,  l^urei^iJy  JUA4gfliq| 
any  reason  for  it 

5«  Suniamed  AauoPAomiT^  aa  Athaaiaa^vla 
ti  called  by  Suidos  a  moat  aminani  man,  vha  nte 
to  the  height  of  Greek  anditiMU      He  is  aud  la 
have  hrst  studied  al  Athena,  and 
lleliopolis  10  Egypt.    When  he  obaervad  in  %ni  \ 
the  eclipse  of  tlie  sun,  which  occmied  danof  tta 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  i«i4  ta  \mm  ct*  < 
cbiimod,  **  either  God  himself  ia  aoflm^  at  ha  I 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  ia  anftcui^**   Ob  j 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was  mada  ooa  tC  1^ 
council  of  the  Areiopagus,  whence  He  doivta  Ui  { 
surname.     Alwut  a,  o,  5€,  when  St.  Paul  [ 
at  Athena,   Dionysius  becaiae  a  < Thristiaa  (71*  I 
Ads^  zviL  34),  and  it  \m  said  that  ha  was  act  ealy 
the  first  bi&hop  of  Athens,  Vnt  that  ba  i 
in  that  office  by  St.  Pant  hinuelt     (Biiark  H*  it  | 
liL  4,  iv.  23 ;  Suidas^)    He  is  fiirth^  abd  to  hasa 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  note  cnal  tar* 
tures.   Whether  Dionysius  Areiopi^ta  efsf  wisst 
anything,  is  highly  unoortain ;   bal  tlMfa 
under  bis  name  a  namber  of  arcdn  af  a  I 
Christian  nature,  which  oontain  ampta 
that    they   aiv    the    productiona   of    laa 
Phitonist,    and    can    sajrcdy  bavv    been 
before  the  fifth  or  sijcth  eentuiy  of  our  na. 
out  entering  upon  any  detail  a&vut  tbase 
which  would  be  out  of  pUoe  here,  wo 
remark,    that    they   exercised   a   fwy 
floence   upon   the  formation  and  dev* 
Christiauity  in  the  middle  aoesb     At  the  1mm  ^  ^ 
the  Cm-lovingian  emperors,  tnoaa  works  mwn  i^ 
trodoced  into  western  Eumpc  tn  a  lalm  I 
tion  made  by  Scotoa  Engma,  aod  §a««  tba  IM 
impulse  to  thai  mystic  and  schaUitie  f 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  te  ai 
(Fabric.  BiLL  Or.  viL  p.  7,  dtc ;  BoWt  ^ 
Rom,  La,  im  Karafmg*  Emiaiiir,  |  117.) 

6.  A  son  of  Amuus,  tha  teaebsr  aad  ftiaiif  \ 
Augustus,  who  also   profited  by  kis  iaMaoalB 
with  the  sons  of  Areius,  Dionysiua,  a«d  Kioaia 
(Sueton.  At^.  89  4  comp.  AaaiL^a.) 

7.  Sumamed  AscALAPaca,  scama  la  han 
written  ou  exefesis  of  tbe  Tbeodorlsy  a  lasfic  pea 
on  Eros.  (Etym.  JL  s^  &  Aiaa^iai  |  Jkt\am  si 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Argoi,  sMma  to  bav»  b 
OS  he  is  quoted  by  Ckmens  of  Ali 
i.  p.  l^B)  respecting  the  timaat 
taken,     (Comp,  SchoL  ad  Pi^d,  A««s, JL  Lj" 

9.  Of  Athens  is  qnoled  by  i '  

ApoUonios  Rhodiu4  (iL  27i^)  aa  cba  n**rT  «if  a 
work  entitled  in^<rf<r,  that  is,  ( 
birth,  which  is  also  meutionad  hx  Iba  I 
^[zignum  ($.  r.  nfNNir^yiniaai),  wbata,  1 
rvadkg  xnn^tmv  should  be  eorrociai } 
and  not  into  rrle'tini^,  aa  Sylbiui  u 

10.  A  frecdnian  of  AiTJin7%  atb 
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I   T.  Pomtionjas   Dion  pint.      Both 

imd  Aliictia  were  verv  much  attached  U* 

(CicadAttU,  B,  11/13,  15.) 

It,  Anatiire  of  Bithvnu^  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 

:  ptiiloiopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Thcodorufi 

fthe  atbciftt.     (Stiab.  xiL  pw  566  j  Di«ig.  Laert.  ii. 

Us,) 

I  12.  Of  BmuNTHTK,  appear*  to  havo  lived  before 
fHkB  time  of  the  emperor  SeTcnu,  thai  U,  before 
l*,^  D.  1 97^  and  it  mentioned  by  Stephanua  of  fij- 
rsantium  {k  t^  Xpi*(r6v^oXt%)  aiid  Suida&  as  the 
f  Muthor  of  an  dy4xXovs  BtKnrSpov^  Suidan  further 
calla  him  an  epic  poet,  and  fttatei  that  he  also  wrote 
mi  the  ftpecie*  of  poetry  called  ^pTjvoi.  Some  writers 
bare  beli«yed  that  our  Dionysiui  of  By»intiumi  i« 
the  tame  at  the  one  whose  Penegeait  it  ttill  extant^ 
bat  this  opinion  it  witboul  foundation,  and  ba«ed 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidai,  The  dM-»Aavt 
BocT^pcv  tecmi  to  have  existed  complete  i^owu  to 

I  the  16th  centuryt  ^r  P.  Gylliut  in  bit  work  on 
the  Th melon  Bosporus  gave  a  considemble  portion 
«f  it  in  a  Latin  trantlation,  O.  J.  Vossiut  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fmginetit  of  it,  which  lii&  son 
Itaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
which  it  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplus  known 
to  ut,  it  printed  in  Du  Cange^i  Com/ktnikivpulu 
Chriaiianay  in  Hudicin''s  Geogr*  Minor.  roL  iii^ 
and  in  Fabriciui,  BUd.  Gn  iv.  p.  Gi)4,  rote  L 
(Comp.  Bemhardj  in  hit  edition  of  Vkmys.  Petie^. 
^  492.) 
13.  Droprrou*  Camum!,     [Cassius,  p.  626,] 

14.  DiosvsiuaCATo.     [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  CllAtcis  a  Greek  hifitorian,  who  lived 
before  the  Chrintian  enu     He  wrote  a  work  on 

Jibe  ffumdatian  of  tjiwns  (rrf<r*u)  in  livebooki, 
^Whkh  i*  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancienlt* 
coiifideiftble  number  of  frogtiicnts  of  the  work 
Bve  thill  betfi  preserved,  but  ita  anthor  it  othe^ 
^1r^»e  unknown.  (Marcum.  HenuL  Peripl,  p.  5; 
1  Sitid.  *.  r.  X«tAiri^{«rq  ;  tlarpocmU  5.  r.  'H^aiaria 
[■*nd  *Hp^¥  Tttxo%  I  Sch«L  Ufi  AjtolJon.  R/tod.  i.  658, 
^  1024,  iT*264,  tidAnstopL  Nub.  397  ;  DionytJlaJ. 
^Jl.  H.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  5t;t;  j  Pint  rfe  Malign. 

H*rvd.  22  ;  Scymnu«,  115;  Clem.  Alex,  Strom,  i, 

p.  144;    Zenob.   PnA-ert,  v.   64;    Apottol  iviii. 

25  ;  Photiut,  »,  rr.  npofifffiri;,  TcXptrcu  \  Eudoc 

p.  4S6,) 

1 6.  Sumamed  Cmalcus  {6  XaXiroiJi),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  hit  tumarac 
from  bit  having  ndvited  the  Athivniant  to  cuin 
bratt  money  for  the  purpo«e  of  fiicilitating  tmIBi', 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  C69.)  Of  hit  omlory  wc  know 
DOlbtBg ;  but  hijb  poemt,  chicHy  elegi***,  are  ofu^ii 
fvfeiTed  to  and  quoted.     (Pint,  Nu\  5;  AriutoL 

IHk^  ill.  2  J  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  44^, 
ziii.  p.  602.)  The  fragnientt  extant  refer  chieHy 
ilo  tympotiac  tabjecta.  Arittotle  cenBuret  him  fur 
bit  bad  metaphon,  and  in  the  fragmentt  extant  we 
•lill  perceive  a  great  fondnets  of  nuiing  the  im- 
portance of  common  tbinjf^  by  meant  of  fer^fetcbed 
iniaget  and  ullogone&.  I'he  time  nt  which  be  lived 
k  accurately  dctiTniimd  by  ttie  itatement  of 
Plutarch,  that  Nidnt  had  in  hi»  hoiifte  a  highly 
liplifhed  man  uf  the  n.ime  of  Mieron,  who 
Ijhinitdf  out  to  be  a  ton  of  Uionvi^iuk  Cholcui, 
ier  of  the  Attic  colony  t^j  Thurii  in  Italy, 
wat  founded  in  B.  t.  444.  (Cotnp,  Phot. 
,  Boupio^intis^  where  wc»  have  probably  to 
;caA^  iiiBteiMl  of  p(aAiri3tr,)  It  it  true,  that 
^hct  writer*  mention  different  pt*r»ons  at  the 
kof  that  colony  to  Thurii,  but  Dlonytiut  may 
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eertiunly  have  been  one  of  them«  (Otamu  Bttittatje 
s.  Grinds  M.  ^am.  Lit,  L  p»  7d,  &c. ;  Weldcer,  in 
tho  Rkcm,  Mmm,  for  1834;,  p.  440,  &c. ;  Bergk, 
Poet  Lyr,  Grnec,  p.  432,  &<L,  where  the  fn^gmimta 

of  Dionytiut  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  CuARAX,  in  Sutiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Auguitut,  who  tent  him  to 
the  eatt  that  he  might  record  all  the  exploitt  of  hit 
grandson  on  hb  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin,  //.  N,  VI.  31.) 

18.  A  tlavc  of  CiCKRo,  and  a  person  of  cnn- 
aiderable  literary  attjunmentj,  for  which  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  in»truGt  hit  ton  Marctuk 
and  wat  greatly  attach<:d  to  him.  Cicere  praitfji 
him  in  tevend  pa^aiget  for  hit  attachment,  learn* 
ing,  and  honetty,  and  appear*  to  have  rewarded 
hit  virtuet  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complaint  of  hit  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  hitt  he  felt  obliged  to  ditroitt  him* 
though  be  very  much  regretted  the  lott  of  to  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  partiet  b^ 
came  reconciled,  (Cic,  ad  AU.  iv.  15,  17|  19,  T, 
X  Ls.  3,  12,  IS,  vi,  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viiL  4,  5,  10,  x*  2,  xiii  2,  33,  a«f  Fam,  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  ton  of  this  Dionytiut  it  mentioned  bj 
Seneca.   (Cbn/rtnv  i.  4.) 

19.  A  tlave  of  Cicsiio,  who  employed  him  at 
reader  and  librarian  s  hut  Dionytiut  robbed  hi« 
matter  of  tevcnil  bookt,  and  then  etcaped  to  Uy* 
ricuffl.  (Cic  od  AU,  uc.  3,  ad  Fam,  y.  d,  10,  U, 
13,  xiiL77.) 

20.  Of  CoLoriioN,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyruf  lome  workt  which  ihey  publithed  under 
the  name  of  Metiipput,  the  Cynic.  (Diog*  XiA^'rt* 
vi.  100;  Schol  ad  ArittofA.  At\  1259,) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wnie  iotne 
metrical  work*,  tuch  as  Advice  for  Life  (ibrvdijiccu), 
on  Cauies  (oTria ;  Suid.  *.  e.  Atotr^^tos;  Plut.  ^inoC 
]7)f  and  Meteorologica*  In  proae  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hetiod.  Smdu  alto  awntioni  a 
pcriegeeda  of  the  earth,  but  thi*  U  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  diiferent  peraou,  DiunvttiuK  IV 
ricgetes,  (Eudoc  p.  132.}  Some  alto  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  AxQucd^  which 
wat  likewite  tho  work  of  a  different  penon.  (flem- 
hardy,  in  hit  edit,  of  Dionys,  Periftf.  p,  492,  ^e.) 

22.  Bithop  of  Coitimifi  in  ihe  Litier  half  of  the 
tecoud  century  after  Ckritt,  dibtinguithed  himt4*lf 
among  the  prektet  of  hit  time  by  hit  pi*>ty,  hit 
eloquence,  and  the  hobnett  of  htt  UJe.  fie  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatett  care  over  hit  own 
diocete,  bot  ehewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfiire 
of  other  commumtiea  and  provincea,  to  which  he 
addretftcd  admoriitor)-  epittleih  Me  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  a,  d-  178.  None  of  hit  nume- 
rous epi»tles  it  now  extant,  bnt  a  litt  of  them  it 
presened  in  Eutebiut  (H.  E.  iv.  23)  and  Hiero- 
n}'mus  {d6  Sci-tpL  27)*  and  a  few  fragmentt  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebiut  (iL  25,  iv.  23),  In 
one  of  them  Dionytiut  complaint  that  during  bis 
lifetime  tome  of  his  epiallet  had  been  inteqiolated 
by  heretic*  for  the  purpose  of  aupportlng  their  own 
viewt.    (Cave^  Hut,  Lit.  I  p.  44.) 

23.  An  KricuiiXAN  pliilotopher,  who  auccecded 
Poly  stmt  ui  at  the  head  of  th«  fipicofMa  tahool  at 
Athens.  He  bimtelf  wm  iiicoeoded  bj  BfttiUd«% 
and  mutt  therefore  ha^e  lived  about  >»  c*  200» 
(Diog.  Laert.  z*  25.)  Bnicker  coofouodt  him  with 
the  Stoic  Mifnanied  &  /Mratfi^voi,  who  afterwarda 
nlNuidoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  U»  the  Cyr»* 
noict.  (Ditig,  Laert,  rii.  4.) 
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•24.  A  Gre«'k  GRx\MMARrAN,  who  instrnctdl 
Pinto  when  a  Iwy  in  the  el*>mcnn  of  grnmmnr. 
(Diog,  IjaerL  ill  &  i  Apjnileius  <^  DoftnuU,  Flat,  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  Vk.  PiaL  p.  6,  ed,  Fiicbt^r.)  He  u 
probably  the  same  person  a*  the  Diofiytiuf  who  ii 
mentioned  In  th«  beginning  ot  Plnto^t  dialogue 

25.  Of  HAticARNASsrs,  the  most  cekbmted 
among  the  ancient  wTit<»r»  of  the  name  of  Diivny- 
itiis.  He  waa  the  kou  of  one  Alexander  of  Halh 
comossuB,  and  «*uj  boiHf  aocordtag  ta  the  caknla- 
tioii  of  Dodwell,  between  Bi  c  78  and  54.  Sttnbo 
(xiif.  p.  65(>}  colift  him  hi»  own  contemporary.  Hi« 
dt'oth  took  place  soon  afi^r  ii-  c,  7*  the  year  in 
whkh  he  completed  and  piibU»hed  his  great  work 
oil  the  history  of  Home.  Respecting  hii  parents 
and  educatiun  we  know  nothing.  Dor  any  thing 
about  his  position  in  hh  native  p]aco  before  be 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  some  hare  inferred 
frofn  hit  work  on  rhetoric^  that  he  enjoyed  a  grtfat 
reputation  al  llalimniasBiis.  All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  hia  history  of 
Rome  (i.  7),  nnd  a  few  more  particular  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  workiw  Accord- 
ing to  hift  own  account)  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
nediately  aftar  the  termination  of  the  civil  wan, 
■bout  the  middle  of  OL  187,  that  iji^  b.  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
wore  nmiuly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  a4> 
qtuunted  with  the  Latin  Language  and  literature, 
and  in  eoUectiog  tnateiiols  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  biaiory^  called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  assume  that^  like  other  rhctoricianji  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  at  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicamaasus ;  and  his  works  bear 
Btroi]g  evidence  of  his  baring  Ix-en  aimihtrly 
«>arupied  at  Rome.  {De  Chmp,  fVr*.  20,  Rketor, 
10.)  There  he  lived  on  temu  of  fnendship  with 
many  distinguislied  men,  such  as  Q.  Aeliui  Tn- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caectliui ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  thut  he  may  have  RN;eive(!  the  Roman 
fiimchisef  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere^  Respecting  the  little  we  know  iihout 
Dtunysiiis,  see  F.  MatUtRi,  df  DiimjfMti  Ualir.^ 
Wittenlierg,  1779,  4tn,;  I>odwell,  Jr^rfrii*  I/towys. 
in  Rciake's  edition  of  Uionysius,  v<jL  i.  p*  xlvi.  &c,; 
and  more  eepedally  C.  J.  W^ismann,  da  DtoH^m 
Na/k,  Fifai  et  Ser^*,  Rintein,  lUZJ^  4to.,  and 
Busse,  <fe  Oumj^  HaL  Viia  ef  Inpemu,  Rerlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Diony^ius,  «ome  of  which  are 
C4tmp)etely  hwt,  must  be  divided  into  two  claases  : 
the  first  contains  bis  rhetorical  and  criticjd  trt-ati^es, 
ftll  of  which  pfolwtbly  belong  to  nn  earlier  period  of 
his  life — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  hla  residence 
at  Rome — tkan  his  hiitodcol  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  chias. 

a.  Rheiarkat  and  Critical  Worh.—A\l  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  cla^ss  shew  that  DionyBins  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
eicellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  aboniid  in  the  most  ex<}uisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writeri 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  ore  not 
witb(9ut  their  fauttt*  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypenritical  B^vcrity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber thttt  they  were  the  prodnctimis  of  an  eariy  age, 
In  which  the  wTint  of  a  sound  phdnnopliy  and  of  a 
eoiD]pi«h<»tuuv«  kiiOwVcd|,«,  nsvi  t&  ^^artidity  for  or 
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Against  certnin  wntim  led  bJiB  lo  axfprw  i 

which  at  a  matunpr  age  hm  wikAmhtMf  \ 

StilU  however  ihia  nuiy  be^  \m  alvBfi  i 

well-founded  contempt  for  lli«  ihdUov 

of  ord]n.<try  rhetoridani,   and  aliifw 

make  rhetoric  sametfaiog  pntitimtty 

by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  1 

and  ennobling  the  minds  of  kio  ] 

lowing  works  of  thia  daae  am  • 

pifr^puc/i^  addressed  to  ofia  T 

sent  condition  of  this  work  b  by  no  i 

laled  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  n 

his  views  on  the  subject  of  rbeion^     It  i 

of  twelve,  or  according  to  anoiber  divkioiiy^ 

ven  chapters,  which  have  oa  iaisnMl  i 

whatever,  nnd  have  the  mp^gmnatm  el  I 

together  merely  by  accident.   Tile  i 

fon  genemlly  looked  upon  as  a  «olii 

rical  essays  by  different  autbon^ 

are  genuine  productions  of  DicmyilMB^  w%0^ 

pfi*ssly  stated  by  Quintilian  (tit.  K  §  IC)  Is  hp«  j 

written  a  manual  of  rheionc.     Srhotl^  t^  kij 

learned  editor  of  this  nork,   dividea  i| 

sections.     Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  rir^nsMsi  si  the  J 

6th,  which  is  certainly  spurioiisv  nusy  be 

wtpl  wta^i^ryvput£v,  and  contJUBs  soase  las 

comments  upon  apideietie  oratecj,  wbidhsi»i  , 

thing  but  in  acooidaDee  witk  Ibe  kaovp  «iMi<l| 

Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatseee  |  i 

tion  to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhirtoricssa  tii 

of  Aeltuj  Ariftteides,  is  mentiontd  ^ndho^ft  j 

ters  8  and  9«  irff»l  iexnf'TurtMtwif^  m 

snme  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  lb*  i 

of  DionvMus;  whereas  the  9tb  ciertas«ly  nl^ 

a  late  rhetorician.      Chapter  10,  wsfft  f*^lr| 

reus  wXffiAf^tKovtiivvi^^  it  a  rery  ««faiM»  wm 

and  probably  the  work  of  Dioojpdoib    Tile  1^ 

chapter  is  only  a  further  devtelopiMec  «f  lie  till 

just  as  the  dtb  diopter  is  ef  the  8th.     Tlis  vfj«« 

^flTofititi  \a  edited  srpantely  with   very  rabs9^ 

prolegomena  and  notes  by  U.  A,  SebdH*  l^ifmt* 

1804,   8vo.     3.    n«^   irwi^VeM    A^^^drmm^  ^ 

dressed  to  Rnfiu  Melttitis^  tiie  son  ol  a  Irisai  4 

Dionysius,  vras  probably  wrttlcB  an  i^  iM  fssf 

or  years  of  bis  residence  at  Romst,  and  at  til  mmM 

previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  sstuk  h 

is,  however,  not wiihr. tiding  tbia,  one  sf  bf|jl» 

cellence.    In  it  the  author  tnrata  of  < 

and  on   the   combination  of  wwde  MttM^HM  ^ 


the  different  spedes  and  styles  o#  oratory. 
are  two  very  good  separale  edttiona  ti  ins 
one  by  O.  H.  Schae&r  (I^lpajg,  1809,  %^^\  md 
the  other  by  F.  G(iUef  (Jena,  ]01S»  tto),  j»  «M 
the  text  is  eoosidembly  imfirvrsd  Urn  MSI 
3.  flf^  ^/i4irf«if,  addressed  tn  t.  tlfmk  af  lb 
name  of  I>emetrins«     Its   \  ^n**"*  ^ 

have   been    ^o^nniffutritrfi^t.  t    ^a^i^mmL 

(Dionys.  Jud,  tU  Thwytt  U    Af^jL  ad  i'^^l) 
The  work  as  a  whole  i*  lfi«t,  audi  w^g  wm.  pssssa 
under  the  title  of  rir  d^j^atstv  wfLmm  »  j 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  insilonHi  remtrinli 
(eristics  of  poets,  ttvm.  Hosier  dosm  t»  1 
of  some  historians,  sucb  as    Ifffndocns 
dides,    Philistus,    Xcnopbon,    aai4    ~^ 
and  lastly,  of  some  \" 
epitome  is  printed  avpunttly  In  Fr 
tion  of  the  tenth   book  of  Qniniilim    (t 
18'J6,  p.   271,  dtc),    who    uttiniy       " 
op'mions  of  Dionyiitta.     4.  fts)4  fiM»  j^j^dbf  ^i^ 

tains  criticitnis  on  the  i 
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and  Mstoriant,  and  the  author  points  out  their  ex- 
cellences M  well  as  their  defects,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models,  and 
ihn»  to  piesenre  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.  The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
•ectiona,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysiaa,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus^jffhe  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hypmdes,  and 
Aeachinei ;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
firarth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  superiority  over  other 
onton.  This  part  is  known  under  the  title  irepl 
Acrrurjjf  AtiMorarovi  SfiMJrtfrof,  which  has  be- 
come current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  u  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  if  entirely  wanting.  Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.  There  is  a  very  excellent  Gennan 
transktioB  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  yaluable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  G.  Becker.  (VVolfenbiittel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8to.)  5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaeus,  entitled  'EirtcnroAi)  irp6s  'Aft/iaTov 
vyMJny,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  trp^hri  it  ought  to  be  called 
iwurroXfj  Scvr^pa.  This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric^  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes bad  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.  6.  'EintrroA?)  irpds 
Tpmow  no/infloK,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  un&vourable  opinion  which 
be  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatiiie  is 
much  mutihited,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it  See  Vitus  Loers,  de  Dionyn.  Hal. 
jmdido  de  Btaiom*  oratume  ei  genere  dketuli,  Treves, 
1840,  4to.  7.  nc^  rov  &ovKt^iSov  x'M>*'""Vpos 
ho'  rmif  Xotwwv  rod  ffvyypcupiws  UiMfidrotv,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg^ 
ment  is  often  unjust  and  incorrect.  8.  TltpH  ruv 
rev  0oviiru8[8ov  JSMfutrctfy,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maeus. The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
▼ery  good  edition  by  C.  G.  KrUger  under  the  title 
Dionyta  Hisiorioffrapkica,  i.  e.  Epi»Uiae  ad  Cn. 
Pomp.,  Q.  AeL  Tuber,  et  Amtnaeum,  Halle,  18*23, 
8to.  The  hut  of  the  writings  of  tliis  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  Atirttpxos,  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Deinarehus.  Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others, 
a  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  xofwwf^- 
p€S  rmv  ipiAOvmv  (Dionys.  de  ComjKts.  Verft.  14  ),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  and  Xlfmyfior 
T9ta  vwip  n7r  woKtriKJjs  tfnXoiToipias  irffds  rovs  Ka- 
rarpix**'^^  o^t^j  dSlKtas.  (  D'lony 9.  Jud.  de  Thwyd. 
2.)  A  few  other  works,  such  as  ^on  the  omtiuns 
mijustly  attributed  to  Lysia-s"  (Li/t.  14),  **on  the 
tfopical  expressitms  in  Fkto  and  Demosthenes*' 
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(Detn.  32),  and  v*p\  t^j  inXoyfji  r£y  6vofidrt»p 
(de  Comp.  Verh,  1 ),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  irtpi  dpfirt- 
vtias^  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  any  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  filos  'Ofii^pov  which  is  printed  in  Gale*s 
Opunnda  Mythologioa, 

&  Historical  Works. — In  this  class  of  compositions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  liis  are 
known  :  1.  Xp6voi  or  xp«»'*'c«C  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  320;  Suid.  s.  v.  Aioyv<rios;  Dionys.  A.  it.  i.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost^  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (DAt.  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (rruvo'4'is)  in  five  books,  and  Stepha> 
nus  of  Byzantmni  («.  w.  ^Aplxtia  and  KootoAAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  €»»To/iTJ.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  XP^^^^^  ^'<ui 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himselfl 
The  great  historiad  work  of  Dionysius  of  which 
we  still  possess  a  considerable  portion,  is  — 
2.  'Poffjudicii  *Apxaio\oyla^  which  Photius  (liiU, 
Cod.  83)  styles  lirropiKol  \6yoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Home 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  b.  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  (Bii^.  Cod.  84)  speaks;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (DiUiotk.  Itul.  viii.  p.  225,  &c.),  Vihconti 
(Jounuil  des  Sarans,  for  June,  1817),  and  Stnive 
( Ueljer  die  ran  Mai  aufjefuml  Stuche  des  Dionys, 
von  Hatic.  KonigsWrg,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Alai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script.  Vet, 
Nova  Colledio  (ii.  p.  475,  &c.,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  hi**  preface  (p.  xviL)  to  recant  hi^i 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantine  Porpliyrogenitus  from  the 
'VvyualK^  *ApxaioKoyia.  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  I  fist.  </  Rome^  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iiu 
p.  524,  note  934,  lAX'ture^  on  Rom,  Hist.  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minutencM  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carr}'  the 
history  beyond  the  year  B.  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cemviral  legishition.  This  peculiar  minut(>ness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  conHoquence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states^ 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  th« 
Greeks  enteitainad  with  fqgud  to  Rome's  gveaif 
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nesa,  and  to  shew  that  Rome  bad  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  good  fortune,  bot  by  the  vii^ 
tue  and  wifldom  of  the  Romans  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discusses  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
be  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  my  thus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choonng  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  Dhmys,  Hal,  Hisio- 
rtco,  praectpuo  Hidoriae  Juris  Fonfc,  Heidelberg, 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Inquiry  into  tie  Credii  due  to  Dio- 
fi)fv.  o/HaL  as  a  Critic  ami  Historian,  in  the  Class. 
Joum.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  PraefaL  ad  Historioyr. 
p.  xii. ;  Niehuhr,  Lectures  on  ike  HisL  of  Rome,  i. 
pp.  46 — 53,  ed.  Schmits. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lapus  Biragus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Glareauus,  appeared  at 
Basel,  1532  and  1549;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  foL, 
tcigether  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylboig, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  fuL  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691, 2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1 704, 2  vols.  foL)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  nuide  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  (Leipzig,  1 774, 
&o.)  in  6  vds.  8vo.,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Morus^  AH  the  rhetorical  works,  with  the  excep> 
tion  of  the  rkx^  ^opun^  and  the  wtfi  ew€*<rtts 
^M^Tvr,  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
^  in  3  vols.  8ro.  ( Fabric  BAi,  Graec,  iv.  pt  382, 
;  WctUixmaun^  G€$cL  i.  GriceL  Demit*.  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  HsLioPOLia  in  Egypt,  is  nentiawJ  It 
Artemidonis  (Oncw*.  ii  71)  as  the  aatbor  «f  s 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  Hx&ACLBLi,  a  ton  of  Tbeopkaaliis.  It 
eariy  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heracleidea,  Alenaas 
and  Menedemos,  and  aflenrards  al<o  of  Zeoo  tW 
Stoic,  wh%fippean  to  hav«  indaced  him  to  adofC 
the  philoffphy  of  the  poidi.  At  a  kter  time  be 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyea,  or  vith  s 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  nnbearaUe  pasaswkick 
it  cansed  him  led  him  to  abandoo  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, and  to  join  the  Eleatica,  whose  doctrine, 
that  ijiotnii  and  the  abaenee  of  pain  was  the  hif:hr«t 
good,  had  more  chaxms  fior  htm  thaa  the  satttn 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  Thia  ramnciatiao  of  hb  iomtt 
philosophical  creed  drew  npoa  him  the  nidunae  of 
fMTotf^ficrof ,  I.  e.  the  renegade.  Daring  the  vast 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  pcaiaed  for  his  awdtsij, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  afbrwaids  we  fia4 
him  described  as  a  person  greatly  riven  to  smiwil 
pleasores.  He  died  in  his  eightwtL  year  of  robof 
tary  starvation.  Diogenes  La&tins  mentiaosa 
series  of  works  of  Dionysina,  all  of  whi^  hsv- 
ever,  are  lost,  and  Cicero  cenanxca  him  for  hsTisi 
mixed  op  verses  with  his  proae,  and  for  his  eiat 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  Laiit.  vi. 
166, 167,  V.  92;  Athen.  viL  p.  281,  z.  p.  07; 
Lucian,  Bv  ^cots.  20 ;  Cenaorin.  15 ;  Ck.  Jos^ 
il2%  de  Fim,  v.  31,  T^eemL  ii.  1 1,  35,  iiL  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  HmukcxKrrua,  is  mntiMcd 
by  Diogenes  Laertios  (iz.  15)  as  the  aolhor  «f  s 
commentary  on  the  works  of  hia  maater. 

29.  An  HisroRLAN,  who  aeema  to  have  fived  ia 
the  hter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ii 
quoted  by  Jomandea.   (De  Rek,  GeL  19.) 

30.  Somamed  Iambus,  that  ia,  the  iambic  poet, 
is  mentioned  by  Soidaa  («.  r.  *Ap$aro^d^i)  saasg 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Bysantiiiau  frna 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  whidi  he  livc^ 
Clemens  Alexandrinos  {Sbromu  v.  p.  674)  ^ooc^ 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  according  to  Ai^ 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  work  m 
dialects.  Plutarch  [de  Mmg.  I.i)  qootes  hiai  m  m 
authority  on  harmony,  frosn  which  it  has  bees  ia- 
ferred  that  he  is  the  aathor  of  a  work  «  t^ 
history  of  music,  of  which  Stephanas  of  BymfiUia 
(s.  r.  "nptla)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Mag.vksia,  a  distingniabed  ihetatkisa, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asin  between  the  years  a.  i. 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  ia  kis 
29th  year,  vi&ited  the  easL  Cioero  on  his  exrs^ 
sions  in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dioajeaas 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenodes  of  Adrsaj:- 
tinm,  who  were  then  the  most  emiikent  rhetabdiOi 
in  A&ia.     (Cic.  BruL  91  ;  PlnL  Cac  i.) 

32.  Of  MiLarua,  one  of  the  earlieat  Greek  ki»> 
torians,  and  according  to  Soidas  (s.  r.  "EamrulasX 
a  contemporary  of  Hecatacns,  that  ia,  he  iircd 
about  B.  c.  520 ;  he  must,  however,  to  jodge  fira 
the  titles  of  his  worka»  have  nrvived  n.  r.  453, 
the  year  in  which  Dardns  died.  Dioavsios  a^ 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Dareias  UystaspM  is 
five  books.  Soidas  further  attribntea  to  hiai  s 
work  entitled  rd  /lerd  \ape»m  in  five  hook^  ssd 
also  a  work  ncptf-tioC,  in  the  lonk  dialect.  WhrUrff 
they  were  actoidly  three  distinct  works,  or  vhrt^ 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  a  oootisck- 
tion  of  the  first,  cannot  be  ascertained  on  aoroc:;t 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  prevails  m  ibe 
articles  Au»»i$<rwr  of  Soidaa,  in  cooM-qucMr  J 
which  our  DiooysiBa  baa  often  been  ooafoatded  vies 
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Dionyiius  of  Mytilene.  Snidas  ascribes  to  the  Mile- 
•ian,  **  Troica,"  in  three  books,  ** M ythica,"  an  "  His- 
torical Cycle,"  in  seven  books,  and  a  **  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  worid,"  all  of  which,  however,  pit>- 
Wbly  belong  to  different  authors.  (Nituch,  Hist 
Homeriy  i.  p.  88;  Bemhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
JJionjft.  Perieg.  p.  498,  Ac,  and  ad  Suidcnn,  L 
p.  1395;  Lobeck,^<//a<9)A.ii.  p.990,&c. ;  Welcker, 
I>er  EfMuf  Ctfduf^  p.  75,  &c.) 

33.  Of  MiLKTUS,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
MnperfM*  Hadrian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeus  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
bis  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con- 
siderable province,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eques,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
maseom  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionyaius  remained  a  modest  and  un- 
Uftoming  person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
tanght  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesni 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  {ViL  Soph,  i.  20.  §  2, 
c  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Uiz.  3 ;  Eudoc  p.  1 30 ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mytilknb,  was  sumamed  Scytobra- 
ciiion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Onipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet  de  lilurir.  Gram,  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  Dionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  histomn  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  b.  c.  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  eariier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysius may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
Attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionvsus  and  Athena  (i)  ^lovvcov  koX  'AdrtPos 
ar parlay,  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
nx  books,  addressed  to  Parmenon.  He  was  pro- 
bably also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Argonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
•eversl  times  confounds  the  Mytilencan  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,  ii.  207,  1144,  iii.  200,242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1153),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  (iii.  52,  60'.)  S»c 
Berahardy,  ad  Dumyt.  Perieg.  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
Der  Ep.  Cydtu^  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  <)\f^aprurtKo{,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  PsKOAMirs,  sumamed  Atticus,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterized  by  Strabo(xiii.p.625) 
aa  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Apollodorut,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Senec 
Comirov.  i.  1.)  Weiske  {ad  Longin.  p.  218)  con- 
siders him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  ircp)  t\^v5 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
(Westermann,  GwA.  d.  Grieck,  Bertnita.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  PHA8BU8,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  was  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  his,  viz.  *♦  on  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachus,**  and  **  on  Poets."  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nem,  ad.  p.  787,  ed.  Heyne ;  ad  Pyth. 
ii  1.) 

38.  Sumamed  Pbrieoktxs,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  T€piif7Tj<r<j  t^j  t^j,  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant.  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  dfycurrcs,  that  is,  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  alludes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Vems,  or  under  Septimius  Severas  and  his  sons. 
Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bemhardv,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c.), 
that  he  was  bom  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  but  Eustathius  {ad  o.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  {ad  o.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  fhr  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rufus  Festus  Avienus  [AvisNirR],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Prim:ianu8.]  Eu- 
stathius wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  » 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  firet  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4to  , 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limachus,  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  **  Poetae  Principes  Heroici  Carminis,^* 
Paris,  1566,  fol.  One  of  the  most  useful  amoug 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius, the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson^ 
Geogr.  Minor,  1712,  8vo.,  fn>ra  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  0.  Bemhardy  (Leipzig,  1828,  8vo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contempUtted  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  tb* 
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ancient  commentators  Bcaidei  the  Periegcii^, 
Eustathiua  state«  tliat  olher  works  also  were  at- 
iributed  to  o\ir  Dionywui,  vi/„  hiOindy  6ffin$m4^ 
and  ^curffapiKd.  Concemiug  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholicut  on  V.  7 14 ;  Maxim,  ttd  Dioftyt.  Ar^fop* 
fir  M^si,  Tfi^ol,  2 ;  and  Bernhardy  {L  c),  p.  502, 
Reapectini!:  the  ipwtBiim,  which  Mm*  attribute  to 
Diunyftitis  uf  PLiladelphia,  >ee  Beruhajdy,  p.  50U. 
The  ^swffrapijca,  which  meana  the  u»rae  m  Aiayv- 
ataKd  (Siud.  jl  p.  2«mip*x<»*)  i*  ^"?T  '^^^^  quoted 
by  StephanuR  of  Bvwmtium.  (See  Bcmhardj,  pp. 
507,  Acnwd  515.)' 

'S9.  l^ialiop  of  RoMic^  if  called  n  xSyUt  tc  xat 
dau/uuTioi  cUn^  by  bU  contemporary,  Dionyaiufl, 
bifthop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap,  Etu^t.  //,  E,  viL  7.) 
He  16  belit'Ved  to  have  Wn  a  Hreek  by  birth,  and 
after  hartng  been  a  pre«byter»  he  wa«  niade  bishop 
of  Eome  in  a,  o.  '251^  and  nrtained  this  high  dt^ 
bity  fur  leu  years,  till  A.  o.  2()9.  During  hit 
admim«tratu>n  of  the  Ilonian  diiicefi«,  »ome  bifthops 
brouiiht  before  him  chnrgeft  against  Dionysius  bi- 
Bhop  of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opiuiona  in  his  concrovef^ies  ^'idi  Sabelliui.  The 
biiihop  of  Home  thertfforc  convoked  a  synod,  MiA 
with  its  eouAcnt  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  ho  woa  guilty  of  here&ie«,  arjd  gave 
hun  a  gentle  reprimmid.  A  fragment  of  thin  letter 
is  pretejrved  in  Athanasius  (•in  D^nL  Syiiod*  AV- 
tvu*n.  p.  421),  and  It  was  thit»  letter  which  induced 
Dionysf ins  of  Alexandria  to  write  bis  work  against 
SabelliuA^  which  was  addressed  to  the  blfthop  of 
Borne.  (Cave,  HU,  Lit  I  p.  U7.) 

4U.  Summned  $cYTOBRAcmo*v,     See  No.  34. 

4! .  O^  SiDON,  A  Greek  grammariuTi,  who  is  sotu^ 
timet  tiniply  called  Stdonius.  (Schol.  Venet.  ad 
/lorn.  11. 1  424,  xir.  40,)  He  seera*  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  AristarchuA,  luid  to  liave 
founded  a  school  of  hi*  own,  (SchoL  ad  If.  L  8.) 
He  is  frequently  refcrnHl  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  aidO  by  Eustathius  on  ilutuer^  as  one  of  the 
critical  oununentaton  of  the  pnt't.  (Com p.  Varro, 
d*  L.  L.x,  10,  ed.  M tiller ;  YiUoisoa,  rroieff.  ad 
Ilotfu  IL  p.  X3cix.) 

42,  Of  SiNOPK,     See  below. 

4X  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
tippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  uthervvi»e  un- 
known.    (LHog,  Lacrt.  vL  43;  Eudoc,  p,  138.) 

44.  Sunuuncd  Thrax,  or  the  Thnician,  a  celtin 
brated  Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  bit  Bomamt]  from  the  fact  of  Ins  £ither 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Soidns) ;  and  it  is  ab^nrd 
lo  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicura 
Magnum  (p.  277.  53),  timl  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  clrcumitanGe,  He  him- 
self was,  oecording  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas)^  and,  ac^rding  to  others,  of  ByKautium ; 
but  ho  is  oko  called  a  Hhodian,  becati'^e  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodei,  and  gave  iiiBtnictionii 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  i  Athen.  xi.  p.  4ti^),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupik  of  Dionyiins,  Dionyuos  also  staid  for  some 
time  at  Home,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  It.  c  80.  Further  purticulars  about  bis  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerou* 
granunatical  works,  manoals,  and  commeiiUiiies. 
We  possess  under  bit  name  a  r^x*^  7p(VM<aTiini, 
«  small  wofk,  which  however  beaimo  the  busts  of 
All  tttbsequent  gramniarK,  and  was  a  ttandoitl  book 
111  hcnotili  for  many  centuries.     Under 

M  '.liites  we  cannot  wonder  thiit,  in  the 
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sofnetunes  nMdged«  imd 

other  KH-ise  mndihcd.     The  fona  lUctyfbcv,  tai  1 

it  hat  come  di>wn  to  lu,  is  owl  tb^ 

and  hence  its  great  drtf**re'rt<M*  m;  tfu*  4ilf 

It  was  first  printed  11  > 

of  th«  old  editioa. 

added  some  excerpLi  ..x.^  *«.„vi.«.  m 

MS.,  together  with  which  IJm  i 

wards  printed   in  Falinciti%  JWU.  C^,  fi  p»JI| 

of  Iliirles's  edition, and  I 

Awvdotan  ii.  p.  627,  &c     It  is  1 

Armenian  translatiou  of  ibis  ; 

recently  cooie  to  light,  nn*!  wiu  pnUbly  1 

the  fourth  or  fifth  century  uf  our  ca^  b  mmm  1 

plete  tliau  the  Greek  ckrigfaid*  hknag  fi«B  a 

tiomd  chapter*.       This    tfamklkc 

published  by  Cirbied  in  the   Mim&um  # 

tut  ions  tmr  k»  A  nlvjaiti*   mUu>fk4dm  at  tin 

1824,   ftvo.,   vo).  vi^    has    tnoroMi  thm 

obQal  the  genuineness  of  our  CJctek  Iffltilittl 

would  be  going  too  fiir  to  conaiiliir  it,  intli  C 

{Pftu^l  ad  Xivodm.  Qmm.  pL  v.  fte.;  mm^ 

die  Sprac^Ucm.  4tr  AUmt,  iL  pw  64«  &^)  m  a  1 

compilatiou  uiside  bjr  some  D/wiiiitw  i 

at  o  very  lute  [•'ritwi*     The  giooiMiirMk  if  1 

we  have  i^  unque^stionably'  tbd  pnsrtnrriw  «l  I 

nysius  Thmx.    The  laUirpO'latiailB  BM 

a)>pcar  to  have  been  titcrodacsd  at  m  naf  1 

time,  and  it  was  pnibably  owing  to  tb 

of  the  ancient  ounuuenLiiors  uf  tlie  gi 

in  it  things  which  coold  not  have  been  1 

a  disciple  of  AitstJUthu^  axid  tbiU 

doubted   its  geuiujieotstA.      Dtmi^  .i»>   aia 

&I«o  for  tlie  eiploiMtaoii  tad  tdi  xac,  1 

may  be  inferred  fnat  tlo  quoLii  Via 

tian  Scholia  {ad  Hum.  II,  iL  *2^'J^  is.  4^^  sa^  ^ 

xiii,  103,  XV,  86,  741,  xtiU.  207,  txw.  i\^%mi 

Eustaihiaft.  {Ad  Htm,  pp.  854,  m9^  IMA,  liffij 

lie  does  not^  bowewr,  appear  la  lukia  thTT  i 

tvguUr  commentary,  but  to  hare  jftiiflii  kib  i^ 

marks  on  Homer  in  several  oUwrr  iNci^  mi^» 

tliat  against   Crates,    and   the    ««^  laipiiri*. 

(SchoL  Ven.  ad  Ham,  IL  ii,  3w)      In  aitti  Ji;^ 

there  exists  1  treatise  w«p)  Toi-oir 

which  has  bc^-f*  ■■" '- -^  .Jt«d 

murian :  tt  is, '  1  doubtfat  1 

he  wrote  a  coi^  v'uU*.  ^  hss  liA 

inferred  fron>  n  qu^^utUiiij  tW 

poet.     Jiis  chief  niedt  om  ..«  1* 

gave  to  the  study  uf  sy^teiuurK  ^'tmunAC,  sai  ■ 
what  he  did  for  a  corrvct  tmdonlautia^  irf  Xtmm. 
The  Etyniol  M  iMnt-u  •  >w«v«fij;  fXBMJ^ilfca 
etymological,  1  iiij  ex«KftiaH  want^ 

(pp.  3U8,  lU,  :  .  JO.)  DiaaT^Mis^ 

mentioned  us  1  1  ^«A«r«s  mod  of  a  w^ 

on   Rhodes,  s.  r.   T^Ws ;   aa^ 

Gfifeuhaii,  GVavi.  ti.  r  i\mm,£*Uk>Lu  pi4Vi|A(^.> 
45.  A  sou  or  dlscapk  of  TavtHiksi,  a  l^ft 
gnunmanaii,  who  livml  about  »  c  51l 
ilyx.  «.  e/Oo,  Mu^tyv&t,  &«.)  Ue  n  1 
of  a  work  wfpk  (t*'<»^4TM#,  which 
IcfUit  elcv.  miiB!!^  t»  W f^ 

phanus  i>'  -^^vtimi,    (Ohi^ 

Athen.  V  , .  -  .^.  *» w .  |fc  WL)    |U  M 

nian  com  i><  mtddla  caoMdy.  (Atk*^^ 

pp.  467,  d.,  4i^;,  u,  Jttv.  p,  <E13^  •, ;  Smd,  Urn. 
fL  XL  515.)     He  ttppeurm,  Ufuu  ilwfMCMi  fei^ 

fni,/      ,  •      —        '  ,  ly 
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to  have  lir^d  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  in  Greece.  We  have  the  titles 
and  some  fragments  of  his  'Axovri^d/btcvor  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.),  which  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Naevins,  B*(rfiwp6pos  (a  long  passage  in 
A  then.  ix.  p.  404,  e.),  *Otuivv$u>i  (A  then.  viii.  p.  381 , 
C  xiv.  p.  615,e.),  Inii6s  (SchoL  Horn.  /^.  xi.  515 ; 
Eoiitath.  p.  859.  49),  Ijiiiovca  or  Sivrvipa  ( Athen. 
xi.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  d. ;  Stob.  Serm.  cxxv.  8.) 
Menreias  and  Fabricius  axe  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Ta^tApx'B^  to  Dionysins^  It  belongs  to  Eupolir. 
(Meineke,  Frfig.  Com.  Graec  i.  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  [P.  &] 

DION Y'SIUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  Olaucus  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  Smicytbns  dedicated  at  Olym* 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist's  time;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rhegium  in  b.  a 
476.  The  works  executed  by  Dionysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  CAymt^)  carrying  dXrijpts  (Diet, 
of'AnL».v.%  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §§  3—6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maonalus,  the  contemporary  of  Ge- 
k>n  and  Hiero.   (Paus.  v.  27.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavim  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  xx^vL  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (irc£9oy),  manner  (^Ooj), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  forni,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. (Aelian.  V.  If,  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  {Timol.  36) 
speaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  {PoVt,  2) 
■ays  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  {6fioiovs),  It  seems 
finnm  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  Anthropogniphut^ 
like  Dembtkius.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fa^t,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
a.  S7);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny*s  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  felse  interpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
bat  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
■une  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyzicus,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal- 
leries (xxxT.  11,  s.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (J^u>v^ios\  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Akoas  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
it  quoted  by  Photius  {Bibliuth.  §§  185,  211,  pp.. 
1*29,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  euriier  he 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  whether  ha 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  eiw 
titled  Aucrvoica,  iu  which  he  discussed  varioui 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  &Tour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readen  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net      « 

2.  A  native  of  Ctrtus  (KwprJs)  m  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  Stephanus  Byzantinus(«.v.  K^ 
roi)  calls  him  Suurnnos  larp6s.  His  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aureliannt 
(De  Morb.  Chron.  iL  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  a 
(Meursius,  Dionysius,  ^e.  in  Opera,  vol  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Milbtus,  in  Caria,  must  hare 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  soma 
of  his  medical  fommlae.  (De  Compos,  Mediauiu 
src.  Locos,  iv.  7,  vol.  xii.  p.  741;  De  Antid,  ii.  11, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  tame 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet  (ZX;  Compos,  Medioam,  sec 
Locos,  iv.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  OxYM ACHus,  appean  to  have  written 
some  anafomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Kphesius.  {De  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum, 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  b.  c, 

5.  Of  Samos,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot- 
ed by  Galen  (De  Compos,  Afedicam.  sec.  Gen.  ir. 
13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursiut 
(A  c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muse- 
nius ;  but  as  Kiihn  observes  (Additam.  ad  Elenek, 
Afedicor.  Vet.  a  Fabricio  in  *^  Bibiiotk.  Graeoa^ 
ethib.  fascic  xiv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  S»- 
mos  (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallustius  Diom-siua,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxiL  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

7.  CaR8IU8  DlONYMUR.      [Cassii's,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scril)oniut 
I^rgus  {Compos.  Medicam.  c  212,  ed.  Rhod.)^ 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  it 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  EpilepL 
Consil.,  in  Opera,  vol  xi.  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Herecleides  of  Tarentom, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
B.  c,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medioam.  sec  Locos^  t.  89 
vol.  xii.  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  lived  probablT  in 
the  first  century  b.  c.  (Galen,  de  Afeth.  M^d,  L  7t 
vol.  X.  p.  53 ;  IiUrod.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Qakn  (CI 
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ment  in  Hippoer.  **Ajphorr  ir.  69,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  751)  as  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  raediail  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celsus  {De  Med,  vi.  6.  4 ;  1 8.  9, 
pp.  119,  136;,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
lame  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  centuxy 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon^s  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  410,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  AnnaL  Ecdes,  ad  ann.  410, 
§41.  [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOCLES  (Atoyv<roKX^ff),  of  Tralles,  is 
Qientioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  Apollodonis  of  Peigamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.  S.J 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (AioKwrcJa^pos).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Siculus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorus  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (IL  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
^ame  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Corap.  Schol.  ad  Apdlon,  Rhod,  i. 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (ircpi  irora/u0i',  SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Hippd.  122),  and  of  another  entitled  ret 
wapSi  rois  rpay<fZois  'i^nafynjiJi4va,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast    (Ad  Eurip,  Rhea.  604.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Lucian^s  Symporium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato's  dialogue  "  Euthydemus,**  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemus.  (Comp.  X enoph.  ilfemor.  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troezcnc,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  {Arat,  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus^on  Pronouns."      [L.S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (Awwo-dJwpoj),  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eulocius, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  (//.  N*  ii. 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  tiiddresscd  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
be  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distint  Pliny  calls  this  a 
•triking  instance  of  Greek  vanity  ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  Hist,  Adron, 
p.  1 33  ;  Heilbronner,  m  verb.)  [A.  Ds  M.] 

DIONYSODORUS.    [Moschion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (AwviwrrfJoros),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta,  (Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SUS  {Aidvwros  or  AitLywrot)^  the  youth- 
ful, beautiftil,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Oreeksand  Romans  Racchus(Bafcxo5), 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  inmime  of  Dtonyfis,  Vat 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  A^ 
cording  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysas  wa»  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  danghter  of  Cadnui*  of 
Thebes  (Horn.  Hymn.  tL  56  ;  Eurip.  BaeeL  ifih. ; 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3);  whereas  others  describe  him  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  lo,  Diooe,  or  Ai^ 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74;  SchoL  ad  IHmd.  Pytk.  iii  177; 
Plut  de  Flum,  16.)  Diodonu  (iiL  67)  fmrthw  iBf> 
tions  a  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  a  soa 
of  Ammon  and  Amaltheia,  and  that  Ammoo,  &«a 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  io  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  a  loody  isUod 
formed  by  the  river  Tritoo.  AmiiMMi  then  «•• 
trusted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Aristaevs, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  b&y. 
Others  again  repreaent  him  as  a  ton  of  Zeos  by  Pe^ 
sephone  or  Iris,  or  describe  him  fimplj  as  a  son  </ 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.  (Diod«  iv.  4 ;  Plat  Symf^ 
vii.  5  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoUotu  iL  9.)  The  sane 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  la- 
tive  place  of  Uie  god,  which  in  the  commoo  trsdi* 
tion  is  Thebes,  while  in  others  we  find  lodo, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dnicanum  in  Samoa,  Naxos,  Ll», 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  as  bis  birtbpUc?. 
(Hom.  Hymn,  xxv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  v.  75 ;  Nonnus, 
Dionys.  ix.  6 ;  Theocrit.  xxvi  33.)  It  is  owing  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditious  thiU  ancient  vrixcn 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally several  divinities  which  were  afierwsrd* 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysas^  Ciocn 
(de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  23}  distingoishes  five  DiooTii, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  &.C.)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionysiis  t  ins 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  Hera,  j«ak>«s  d 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  frirad,  or  sa 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zn»  *j» 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  is 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  iri't 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  desist  frtMn  this  re- 
quest were  fruitless,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  ao4 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Scsirlr 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  txA 
being  seized  by  the  fire,  she  gave  prrmatore  birt^ 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Hensrs 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  11.37)  saved  the  child  fiun  tk 
(lames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus  and 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  sock  u 
•Kvpvytvifis^  firipo^^a^f,  firiporfa^s  and  ij^misfn^ 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  628 ;  Diod.  ir.  5  ;  Eurip.  Aaak. 
295 ;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p.  310  ;  Ov.  MrL  iv.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zeus  entrusted  biia 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others,  to  PeiwpiiAos 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Bya.  s.  r. 
Mocrraupa),  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Athsaas 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  hring  him 
up  as  a  girl  Hera  was  now  urged  on  by  h^  )r»- 
lousy  to  throw  Ino  and  Athamas  mto  a  state  d 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  chiMi, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  him  op  ia  s 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  Zr«i« 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  (Hy^ 
Fab,  182;  Theon,  ad  AraL  jPAoea.  177;  conp^ 

HVADKS.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Brasiaa,  in  Laconia.  ac^ 
cording  to  Pausanias  (iiu  24.  §  3),  told  a  didrnrrt 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus  When  Cadmu 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  o(  a  «<a 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  her  child  into  a  chesuoai 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  chest  was  carried  hy  the 
wind  and  wares  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae.  Semele 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  buried,  bat  Dio- 
nysus was  broQght  np  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae.  The  plain  of  Brasiae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
Inrthplaoe.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 
Minmllones  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  982, 1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa(Diod.iiL69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Zeus 
(  Diod.  It.  52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
o%'er,  is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Dionys.  xm.  140),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 
Tmolus,  nursed  him  (Orph..fl'ym«.xlvii.4) ;  Macris 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes, and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ir.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Bncche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serv.  a<i  Vity. 
JCe/off.  yi.  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
▼ine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  infiuicy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.   (Comp.  Pans.  iii.  18.  $  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tra- 
dition in  Hyginus  (Poet.  Astr.  ii.  23)  makes  hira  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  hut  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  nsscs  he  met  there  carried 
him  acro«s  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asM^s  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  (ci^ti^y  dfiircAov).  He 
now  tn versed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
Baoek,  1 3.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrdtes,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  hira  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(Pans.  r.  29 ;  Plut  <U  Flam.  24.)  The  most  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iii.  63,  iy.  3.) 
fle  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys,  Orontes, 
and  Oruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  w. 
BA^fcvfff,  rdgoSf  Pifpcta,  Adpdcu^  "Eapcy,  ZdfiiOL, 
MdWoi^  Ilcb^ai,  2//3ai.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Sntyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
h«  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruits,  and  the  wiirship  of  tiie  gods  ;  he  also 
fuunded  towns  among  them,  gave  thorn  hiws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuineuts  in  the  happy 
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land  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  civilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  505 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  5  ;  Diod.  iL 
38 ;  Philostr.  Vit,  ApoUon.  ii.  9 ;  Viig.  Aen,  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  yisited  Phrj'gia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodorus  Tiii.  5. 
$  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Ephesus  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Plut.  (^uaesL  Gr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii  70,  &c.)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut  de  Flum,  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycuipis,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Hom.  //.  vi. 
1 35,  &c^  Od.  xxiv.  74 ;  SchoL  ad  Hom.  IL  xiil  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii.  65.)  All  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  ^ine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  odAen.  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron,  or 
Parnassus.  Pcntheus,  who  then  ruled  at  Thel)C8, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings  ""d 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fur}%  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit  Id.  xxvi;  Eurip.  Ba4xli,  1142; 
Ov.  Afet.  ui.  714,  &C.J 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebana 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iiu  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  sUte- 
ment,  Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Paus.  iL  20.  §  3,  22.  §  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worshijx  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  allied  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Cresius,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  hit 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steened 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  aiid  oon 
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into  serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion  ;  he  filled  the 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  so  that  the 
sailors,  who  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  nietamorphos»ed  into 
dolphins.  (ApoUod.  iiu  5.  $  3  ;  Horn.  Hymn,  vi. 
44  ;  Ov.  Mel  iii.  58'2,  &c)  In  all  his  wanderings 
and  travels  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship :  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  L  c)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
Hades,  wiis  shewn  hy  the  Troezenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteira  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  bad 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyonian  lake. 
(Paus.  il  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  dr.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iiL  62  ;  Phumut.  N,  D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  oflbpring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mnrtil  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
is  more  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Ariadnb.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  oi^es  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  roan  the  prepamtion  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  **  drunken  god ''  (tJLatv6yitvo<5\  and 
the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  132, 
&c,,  Od.  xviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  32.5.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrjgian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  .Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Racchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  far  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned^  he  appears  in  all  tmditioiis  as  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
qu/et  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  **the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
(Aioi^<rou  KOf/TrSi  ;  Pind.  Fraym.  89,  ed.  Biickh.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  ti^'acher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bac- 
chyl.  up.  Alhcn,  iu  p.  40  i   Pind.  Fraym»  5  ;   Eu- 
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rip.  BacA,  772.)  At  the  god  of  wine,  W  is  si» 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inapiring  god,  that  is,  • 
god  who  has  the  power  of  roTealing  tKe  iaxmn  is 
man  by  oraclea.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  be  had  as 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  onde  as  ApnO* 
( Eurip.  Dacdk,  300),  and  be  himaelf  had  an  snck 
in  Thrace.  (Paul.  ix.  30.  §  5.)  Now,  as  |ie»- 
phetic  power  is  always  combined  with  the  keahof 
art,  Dionysus  is,  like  ApoUo,  called  Asrp^  or  irftr 
arijr  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1624),  and  at  his 
oracle  of  Amphideia,  in  Phocia,  he  cured  diseasrs 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  waSttm  in  ther 
dreams.  (Pans.  x.  33.  §  5.)  HeDce  he  is  invoked 
as  a  ^^i  atmlp  against  raging  diseases.  (SrfL 
'Otd,  Tyr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)  The  nooon  of  kit 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  viae  w 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  pnCcctar 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alloded  to  in  varioai 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  bj  the  poeci  of 
antiquity  (Pans.  i.  31.§2,Tii.  21.§2),andhrtkai 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Demeter.  (Psol 
vii.  20.  §  I  ;  Pind.  Idkvn,  viL  S  ;  TheocriL  it. 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  /<af.  iiL  736 ;  Phit.  Qmr^ 
Gr,  36.)  This  character  ia  atill  farther  dev«j«p(4 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoter  of  dvilia* 
tion,  a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  (Earipk. 
Bacck  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  is 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  out  of  the  dithynuilse 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionjrsoa,  he  was  sks 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  pcocec- 
tor  of  theatres.  In  later  times,  he  was  wonhipptd 
also  as  a  hthz  -x^vtm^  which  auiy  have  sriKS 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demet«4>,  or  have  beea  ths 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydiaa 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  tlM  ancient  iXtttkn. 
(Paus.  viiL  37.  §  3  ;  A  mob.  ado,  GtwL  v.  19.) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  Is  hart 
been  first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  hsvs 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Heliooo  aa4 
Parnassus,  to  Thebes,  Naxoa,  and  throoghcAl 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writot 
derived  it  from  Egypt  (Paus.  L  2.  §  4  ;  DmL 
i.  97.)  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  4 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introdoctyia 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  IM. 
of  Ant.  8.  OTJ.  AypuiytOf  *A»gwil|^f,  'AAm, 
Aia^pa,  and  Dionyna, 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Oncea,  or  Charitrs, 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus  (Pind.  OL  xi& 
20 ;  Plut  QuaesL  Gr.  36  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ir. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Chantes  kad  is 
altar  in  common.  (SchoL  ad  I^imd,  OL  v.  10 ; 
Paus.  V.  14  in  fin)  This  circumstance  is  of  tnst 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  wbca 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  f4  in 
worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  aooompsD'^ 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  RscdissiM 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenadea,  Thyiadea,  Minsr 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Basaarides,  all  vi 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  la^^ 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  nK»tiM4, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  dtsherrlW 
hair,  and  canying  in  their  hands  thyrumta^ 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  piae-oaocs), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pans,  » 
tyrs,  centaurs,  and  other  beinga  of  a  like  kiitd,  an 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Soak 
X.  p.  4G8  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  &c.  ;  CatulL  64.  OSS ; 
Athen  L  p.  33  ;  Pans.  L  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Dionysus  werr  vey 
numerous  in  the  ancient  world.     Among  the  » 
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crificet  wbich  were  offered  to  him  in  the  earh'cst 
times,  human  aacrifiGes  are  al^o  mentioned.  (Pans. 
ni.  21.  §  I  ;  Porphyr.  da  Ahdin.  ii.  55.)  Subse- 
quently, howerer,  this  barbarous  custom  was  Hof- 
tened  down  into  a  symbolic  scoui^ing,  or  animals 
wei«  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potnitie.  (Pans.  viiL 
23.  $  I,  ix.  8.  $  1.)  The  animal  most  commonly 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus  was  a  ram.  (Virff.  Georg. 
ii.  ."JBO,  39") ;  OwFasL  L  357.)  Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  iry,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.  (Pans,  viil  3.9.  $  4  ;  Theocrit  xxvi.  4  ; 
Pint.  Sympot.  iii.  5;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  87 ;  Virg. 
Edng,  r.  30  ;  Hygin.  Poh't.  Astr.  ii.  23  ;  Philostr. 
Imag.  it  17  ;  Vit.  ApolUm.  iii.  40.)  The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermac  with  the 
phallus  (Pans.  ix.  12.  $  3),  or  his  head  only  was 
represented.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1964.)  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  four  different 
forms :  1.  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
hi^  nurses  or  fondled  and  pinyed  with  by  satyrs 
and  Rncciiac.  2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Dacchus.  He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
•iiblime  tranquillity  and  mildness  ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  robes  {fiaura-dpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.  His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forchrad.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Dacchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
ouUines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.  The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing ;  tlic  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  iry,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
aide  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoiighti, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is  oflen  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
ti}^r,  or  linn.  The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  Ludovisl  4.  Racchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.  This  rcprcsen tuition 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in  statues. 
(Welcker,  Z^Utchrifi^  p.  500,  &c.  ;  Hirt.  Mylhol. 
DUderb.  i.  p.  76,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPEITHES  (Aioirfr^O-  1-  A  half-fanatic, 
balf-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  tmde  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Ijocrian  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenacus. 
(i.  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopeithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiraeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
Toluntary  breach  of  his  own  enactment  (Aristoph. 
Fji.  1081,  Vf,^.  3«0,  Av.  988;  Schol.  ad  11.  cc  ; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  (intec,  i.  p.  154,  ii.  pp.  364, 
583,  704  ;  Snid.  ».  rp.  Topyniy^  Aioirci^j,,  EititiJ- 

2.  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Mcnander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thmcian  Cherso- 
ncsus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  KKrtpovxot.  (Dem.  de  Che  in. 
p.  91,  Phifijip,  iii.  p.  1 14  ;  Pseud.- IVn).  dc  Ihdonn, 
pp.  86,  87.)  Disputes  having  arisen  al)oiit  their 
boundaries  between  thesi'  settlers  aiid  the  Cardians, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Mucedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. This  proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.  Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arrmgned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king's  territory',  but  also  for  the  means 
( unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  a.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.  After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byzantium  (b.  a  340;, 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  entihived  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  auiba*> 
sador,  named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Arg.  ad  Ikiiu 
de  Chert, ;  Dem.  de  Chert,  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep,  ad 
Ath,  pp.  159,  160,  161.)  The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  reconmiended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Arisioile,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.  (Arist  Hhei,  ii.  8.  ^  II; 
comp.  Phil.  Ep.  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  Fhi/ipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  in  Ep.  Phil,  p.  153;  Pseudo-Dem.  /'M/yy. 
IV.  p.  140;  Diod.  xvL  75  ;  Arr.  Anuh.  ii.  14  ; 
Pans.  i.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PHANES  {Auxpdyfis),  1.  Of  Mytilene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetorician! 
of  the  time  of  the  Gi^acchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  pkice,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  iuHtructed  Tiberius  (Jrao- 
chus,  and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
faction,  Diophnnes  and  manv  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic  lirut.  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  617  ;  Plut  T.  Gracch.  8,  20.)  An- 
other much  later  rlietorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus. 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  RhnL 
iii.  241;  Eudoc.  p.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Aio<^<{»^j)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  ft.  c,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cas«iu8  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  (Varr.  De  He  Rutt.  i.  1.  10  ; 
Colum.  Dt  He  Hust.  L  1. 10  ;  Plin.  JI.  X.  Index  to 
lib.  viii.)  His  work  consisted  of  nix  books,  and 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  Pollio. 
(Suid.  «.  r.  IImAiW.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  Re 
Ru«»tica.  [W.A.O.] 

DIO'PHANES  MYRIXAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antholog}-. 
(Rninck,  Anal.  iL  259 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
l)c  id«'ntified  with  the  Diophanee  who  it  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  m  Um  inttnctor  of  Tibf* 
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riuA  Gracchas,  nor  with  the  Diophanes  whom  Varro 
mentions.    (Jacohs,  xiii.  p.  886.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPnANTl:S(A44Ji>ttin^oy).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  at  the  hetid  of  the  sophistical  school.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Proaeresiua,  whom  he  sur- 
▼ived,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  D.  368.  (Eunapius  Diophant,  p.  1*27,  &c, 
rnnutrea.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (I>em.  de  Fait.  Leg. 
pp.  3G«,  403,  436,  c.  Lept,  p.  498 ;  Harpocrat 
and  Suid.  ».  v.  MtKdifttTos.)  Keiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
((/«  Fa/s.  Leg.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  b.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentins 
(  Myihol.  i.  1 )  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties, in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  googmpher, 
Diophantus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
ern countries  (PhoL  liUJ.  Cod.  250,  p.  454,  b.), 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(j».  r.  "Afftoi),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
woAiTiK^  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  AiSwrrTroi)^  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.    (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
anems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(TA^rap.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.S.J 

DIOPHANTUS  {Ai6<iHiyTos\  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  ( Antiatticista,  p.  1 15, 
21  ;    tptptiv  r6v  oh'otr  inl  rov  vrji^tiv.   At6<payros 

VitT0lKl^0fJi4vt^.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (j^i6tpavros),  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  at  the  eariiest  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Siiidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
Abulpharagius,  according  to  Montncla,  places  him 
at  A.  D.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  his  life  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  far  as  Greek  literature  is  concern- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  Petmy  Cydojutedia,  art. 
Fi£/tf  Giunta,) 
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It  is  singular  that,  though  his  date  is  nncrmix 
to  a  couple  of  oentniies  at  least,  we  have  toair  m- 
son  to  suppose  that  he  married  at  the  ^  of  U.  lud 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  bom  of  thb  laarri^, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  yean  beibn  kj 
father:  so  that  Diophantus  lived  to  84.  B*^ 
his  editor,  found  a  {uroblem  proposed  in  vase,  is  u 
unpublished  Greek  anthology,  like  some  of  tiMw 
which  Diophantus  himself  propotted  in  vene,  ssJ 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  m- 
known  quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Diopbutui 
lived,  and  tae  simple  equation  of  condition  to  vbi<i 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  preceding  toforca- 
tion.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  tliat  the  uuktt 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  dates. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  camf  t» 
light  in  the  16th  century,  it  was  said  that  then  vm 
thirteen  books  of  the  *■  Arithmetica :  *  bat  do  mon 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  that  titk ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book,  '  De  Maltaagcln 
Numeris,*  on  poIygomU  numbers.  These  bmb 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  bj  t)^f 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  it  a- 
bols  of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstn- 
tions  are  very  much  conducted  in  words  at  In^ 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  ii 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical:  doC  s 
treatise  on  aigebra^  but  an  algebraical  treatise  a 
the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  si4ft- 
tion  of  equations  of  more  tlian  one  variable  in  inte- 
gers. Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  nsae  4 
Diophantine,  and  the  modem  works  on  that  pecs- 
culiar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  which  is  csIW 
the  theory  of  numbers,  such  as  those  of  Oanss  s&4 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  century  ag^  to 
be  full  of  Dioj^ntine  amdytis.  As  there  are  bsbj 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  copy  of  Dio- 
phantus in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirable  to  irive 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  in  modrn 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebraical  phnses 
from  the  originaL 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  sura  of  tvt 
numbers  ('20)  and  their  product  {9G)^  requimi  iJ« 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  ans 
should  be  greater  than  the  product.  Let  the  dili^ 
ence  of  the  numbers  be  *2s  (ssol  /3*)  ;  then  the  %cak 
being  20  (k")  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the  ireatM 
number  will  be  r-f-lO  (Trr^x^oi  cZv  6  h*([m^  w» 
4vds  Koii  no  \)  and  the  less  will  be  10~t  (^1 
\ti\^u  soO  ivds,  which  he  would  often  write  /«  ) 
^  sds  d).  But  the  product  is  96  (^r*)  which  is  also 
100  — s'  (p*  Acdfrct  9wdfjL9tts  fiuis,  or  p  ^  tva^ 
Hence  f =2  (yit^rrcu  6  tdsfiSff)  Ac 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraical  notstion  t» 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  that  tbm 
was  algebraical  reasoning.  But  if  he  had  coosalted 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers,  at  Cardsa, 
Tartaglia,Stevinu^  and  the  other  European  algebo- 
ists,  who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  see  that  he  miuC 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exns- 
plified,  or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  preceded 
the  seventeenth  century.  Diophantus  declines  kis 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m-|- 1 )  t^; 
and  f(o  is  an  abbreviation  of  /*oi^  or  fiamiSUt,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  an  ori^^iail 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hiut  &aoi 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  whk-h  o«4d 
then  have  given  one,  u  of  gmat  difficalty.  Wt 
cannot  cuter  into  it  at  length:  the  very  great  iiau* 
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larity  of  the  IMophantiiie  and  Hmda  aJgebn  (as 
fitf  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  hare 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantus  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  the 
■nbtject  by  the  introduction  of  Eudid^s  form  of  de- 
noustnition.  On  tliis  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  ore  m^uiy  paraphrases,  so-called  txansla- 
tkms,  and  abbreviations  of  Diophantus,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Pbnudes  on  the  first  two  books ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xylander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac, 
Paris,  16*21,  folio.  Ferniat  left  materials  for  the 
second  aiid  best  edition  (Gr.  I^at.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  Lntin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat^s  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Baruch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus,  with 
notes  :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPHANTES(Ai<J</>orroj 
or  Axo^cbTifj),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (Galen, 
De  Compog,  Afaiu-ain.  $ec.  Ijctcos^  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
281 L  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol  xil  p.  845 ;  xiii.  507,  805 ;  xiv.  175, 
181),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  centurj-  after  Christ.  [W.  A.G.] 

DIO'RES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
same  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
so  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  i^  X.  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller; 
MicoN.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Ai5<r»copf87;y).  1.  A  Byzan- 
tine grammarian,  a  brother  of  Ilipparchus  and  Ni- 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lacbarcs  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
Leo.  (Suid.  i.  e.  NikcJAooj;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.    (Diog.  Lriert  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (L  p.  11)  to  have  interpobted  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (f.  V. '0/ii7^s)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  o\  '^ap*  'Ofii^f*^  v6tioi.  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  ho  was  also  the 
author  of  the  irtpl  row  r»v  i^pciattf  Koff  'Ofitfpoif 
0OU,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (L  p.  8 ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
The  isfOfiyrinoiftvfjiareL,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertios  (L  63)  and  Atheiuu;us  (xi.  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  ever}'tiiing  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedacmon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Athen.  iv.  p.  NO;  Plut.  Lye.  11,  Age«.3r)), 
and  of  another  ircpl  vofjifiuy  (Schol.  ad  Angtoph. 
Av.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot.  ».  r.  anvrdArj;  Eudoc 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 
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the  popil  of  Isocrates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Dioscorides 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  £[ither  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippns.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das  {s.  V,  Zi^raetf). 

5.  A  iiTiter  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  {De  Die  Nat  17;  comp. 
Varro,  de  L.  L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.S.J 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aioificop^f),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  Anal.  i.  493  ;  Jacobs,  L  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  jSIS.,  AiO(ricopt5ou  NucoroAirov,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  kiter  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Garlcutd  of  Me- 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiii  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S. J 

DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.     [Dioscuru>m8.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES    {AioaKovpiivi  or  AiocKopi- 
8i)s),  the  name  of  several  phyucians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distingui»h  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  Pbdacius  or  Pbdanius  (IlcScurtos  otTIMihos) 
DioscoRiDBii,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  <iame.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia  C.'impestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or  J  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  litile 
posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however, been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussiun, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  Ofpl'TAifs  Uav purify, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  stondanf 
production.  The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
mado,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation. His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequcntly  so  little  characterised  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  d<^ree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
port  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dermatic 
sect  The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscoridt^  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modem  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  his  Materia  Medica.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  hirge  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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Ilia  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Theo- 
phnistiiB,  but  this  seems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  aathors 
wtrre  totally  different,  the  ono  writing  as  a  scien- 
tific botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Modica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  i«  hich  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  be»n  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  RadcHffe  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  "  Flora  Graeca."  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  ri*spect  to  the  pUnts 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
DioRcorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  idcntifiaition  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  sptximens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  *•  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine" 
(Lond.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more*  fitted  tu  undertake  the  task  than 
himself. 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Mcdica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  TlffA  A-nXriTripltav  ^iipjiuiirwv,  Oe  Venenis; 
n«/>l  *Iu)3JAwv,  De  VenenatiK  Animahlmt;  TTepl  Ed- 
Topiaroty  *Av\£v  re  iroi  ^vvO^ruy  ^apfidKcav^  De 
/itCiJe  ParahUibus  tarn  Siiit/>ficifius  quam  Compontis 
Mfdicameniis ;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fol.  Colle,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutios, 
Venet.  1 499,  fol.,  and  is  siiid  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sar 
racenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1.598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengel,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, fnnning  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  Kiihn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscoridcs  hiis  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Fn*ncli  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libmrics.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios 
coridos  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Le  Gere, 
IJist.  de  la  Mt'L;  Haller,  niUuAJi.Botan.;  Sprengel, 
Hist,  de  fa  A  fed.;  Fabric  BiUiotk,  Graeca;  Bo- 
stock's  Ilistnry  of  Medicine;  Choulant,  Handhuck 
der  Uucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin. 

2.  D  IOSCO  RiDKS  Phacjir  (♦okoj)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Ilcrophilus  (Galen, 
Olffst.  IJippocr.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  b.  c  According  to 
Suid.as  {f.  V.  Aiotric.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscoridesof  Anazarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  B.C.  41  —  30,  and 
was  Numamed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
fipeckles  on  his  face.  lie  is  prol)ably  the  same  phy- 
■ician  who  is  mentioned  by  (ialen  {(itusn.  f/ij»jxtcr. 
M.  V,  *MiK6vy  \o\.  x\iL  ^.  \QoV  wvd.  l'«iultti»  Aegi- 
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neta  (De  Re  Med.  iv.  24),  as  a  nativie  of  Alexandra. 
He  wrote  several  medical  worka,  which  are  not  nov 
extant.  (Suid.  Lc. ;  Erotian.  Gloea.  Hippoer.  p.  tL) 

3.  DioscoRiDXS,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  vln, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appean,  at  any  late,  ts 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  literatnre.  H« 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  oecond  century  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  d. 
117—138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocratea,  which  was  much  esteranL 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  oade 
considerable  alteration!  in  the  text,  and  of  chuigirg 
the  old  readinp  and  modernizing  the  laBgnce. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artemidonu  Capito,  aaochrr 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  qaotc4 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  CommemL  m  Hippoer,  **  DeSeL 
Hom:^  L 1 ;  ii.  1,  vol.  xr.  pp.  21,  1 10 ;  Ckmmea^  k 
Hippoer,  "  De  Humor."**  i.  prooem.  v<d.  rri.  pi  2 ; 
ChmmenL  mi  Hippoer.  *^Kpidlem.  ViJ**  L  prooem.  voL 
xviL  part  L  p.  795 ;  Glon.  Hippoer.  in  ▼.  drntfifir- 
arrro,  vol  xix  p.  83.)  [W.  A.  O.J 

DIOSCCRIUS  (Aimrico'piof )  of  Myra,  wn  tkt 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  fls- 
peror  Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  tk 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Said.  $.v.)  [P.&] 

DIO'SCORUS  (AtieTKopos).  1.  A  phyiicisB, 
probably  bom  at  Trallcs  in  Lydia,  in  the  axtk 
century  after  Christ  His  iather*k  name  wm 
Stephanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  TnU.  dt 
Be  Med  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothenw 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianus  ;  another  was 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemios ;  sad 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brodwn, 
Metrodoms  and  Olympiua,  were  both  eminent  is 
their  several  professions.     {Hid.  r.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  arart 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  ees- 
tury  after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  fnnnnise  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Compog.  Afedicam.  sib 
Locos,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiiL  p.  204.)  [  W.  A.G.) 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatns  of  the  praetocw 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  528,  to  compile  the  Comtiti* 
tionura  Codex.  (Const  Haee  quae  ueeemarvK  |  U 
Const  Sum  ma  tieip.  i  2.)  [J.T.aj 

DIOSCU'RI  (AoKrifoupoi),  thAt  is,  sons  «f 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes.  Castor  and  PoQix, 
or  Polydeuces.  The  singular  form  AtAvmrnfev,  tr 
Ai^o-iropos,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  gno- 
marians,  and  the  Latins  sometimes  ose  Cntum 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  H.  M  z.  43  ;  Sm. 
ad  Jlrff.  Georg.  iii.  89  ;  Horat  C<trm.  iiL  29,  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  xi.  298,  ht.) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyudarens,  king  ii 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothera  of  Heloa 
(Hom.  //.  iii.  426.)  Hence  therare  often  called  (7 
the  patronymic  Tymdaridae.  (6v.  PatL  r.  7M. 
Mel.  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  fismons  for  his  ikil 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  PoUox  ftr 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared  fna 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Trvr. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  thry 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  tcjorti 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  Aocwdiiif  ti 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Xeas  ss4 
Leda,  and  were  bom  at  the  same  time  with  t^ 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Hom.  Hymm.  xni  5 ; 
Theocrit  xxii.  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Xrm.  x.  15»; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  149  ;  Hygin.  FtMb.  155  ;  Two, 
ad  Ltfotph.  51 1  ;  Senr.  ad  Am.  iii.  328),  or  vn^ 
out  their  sister,  and  either  oat  of  an  ars  «r  ia  iht 
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natuial  way,  but  in  luch  a  manner  that  Pollax 
was  the  first  born.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph,  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Polydeuces  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the 
•on  of  Tvndareus.  Hence,  Polydeucus  was  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  every  other  mortal  (Find.  Neni,  x,  80, 
with  the  Schol. ;  Theocrit.  xxif.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
such  as  Amyclae,  mount  Taygctus,  the  island  oif 
Pephnos,  or  Thaloniae.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  122  ; 
Viig.  Creon/.  iii.  89  ;  Serv.  atl  Aen,  x.  564  ;  Hom. 
Ujfmn.  xiil.  4  ;  Pans,  ii,  I.  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  fisibulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events :  I.  TIteir  ejpedition  agaimU 
Athens,  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lyncelu^  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aethra.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheus 
wan  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Aciidemus  revelled  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod. 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioacuri  took  the  place  by  assaulL 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
waa  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  Menes- 
theus then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  his  sous,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  TheM.  31,  &c  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  part  in  the  acpedUion  of 
the  Arffftnauts,  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Cnlydoniau  hunt  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
Pans.  iii.  24.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut.  Je  Piac,  Phi/os,  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec.  Qvaet/t,  Nut.  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bcbryces,  Polydeuces  /ought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  119;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin,  xlil  3 ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  vi.  5.)  3.  Thtir  bat- 
tle with  the  soni  of  Apharetu.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cipput,  Pboebs,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Ehieira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off,  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fwd.  v.  700  ;  Schol.  ad 
Piml.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  father  of  Mnesileus,  Mnesinous,  or 
Asiuous,  and  Castor,  by  Hiiaeira,  the  fiither  of 
Anqgon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothus.  (TzeU.  ad  lAfooph, 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Apluireus  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  nut  only 
at«  his  own  quarter^  but  devoured  that  of  hio  bn>- 
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ther*s  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  60 ; 
ApoUod.  iii.  11.  $  2 ;  Lycoph.  /.  c)  The  Diu*- 
cuh  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently. Castor,  the  mortaL  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  PoUux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
//.  CO,;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph,  1514  ;  Theocrit  xxii. ; 
Hygin.  Fob.  80,  Poet.  A$tr,  ii  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  hit  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother^s  fiite,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  iii.  243  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  (Jemini, 
(Hygin.  Poet,  Attr.  I,  c  ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Orest, 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
liave  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Pans.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus. (Pans,  iii  13.  §,1.)  MuUer  (Dor.  ii.  10.  $  8) 
comeives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  viz.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  hitter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, vis.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
X.  33.  9  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  princi|)al  characteristic 
was  that  of  deol  atnripts^  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometime*  called  dyaictt 
or  dvoKTts,  (Plut  Thes,  33  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  23*2  ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  i  30,  iv.  5  ;  Aristoph.  Lyndr.  1301  ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viii  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  tlieir 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
(Hygin. i'oe/.^Wr./.c  ;  Eurip.//e/«i.l51 1 ;  Hom. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i  p.  48  ;  Herat  Carm.  i  S. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  hiw  uf  hoiipitility  also,  the  viohition  of  which 
wa»  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iii  16.  §  3; 
Bockh,  Ejrplicat,  ad  Pind.  p.  135.)  Their  charac- 
ters as  in){  icyoBSs  and  iint6^ayMS  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (  Pind.  (M.  iii.  38,  Nem. 
X.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance,  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  fifcvoured  by  them.  {C\c.  de  OraL  ii  86  ;  Val. 
Maxim,  i.  8.  $  7.)  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparu  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  acconiuauied 
by  »}  mbolic  rcpreseutaiions  of  the  Dioscuri  (Sexoi^a  j 
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Did.  of  Ant,  s.  t>.),  and  afterwardt,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  Byinbols.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi near  Therapne  (Pind.  AVm.  x.  56  ;  Pans,  iil 
20.  §  1 ),  at  Sparta  (Paus.  iiL  1 3.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Dear.  iii.  5.),  and  at  Ai^gos.  (Pint  Quaest.  Gr.  23.) 
Temples  and  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  na- 
merous  in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Did.  of 
AnL  8.  «r.  *AvdH€ia^  AtoaKo^pia,  Their  usual  re- 
presentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
hor84*men  with  egg  shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iii.  18.  §  8,  V.  19.  §  1 ;  CatuU.  37.  2  ;  Val.  Flacc. 
▼.367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castoret 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postttmius  Albus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  Li  v.  ii.  20, 42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  (Vitmv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict  Reg.  Vrb.  xi.)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Cnstorcs  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  b.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  DioscurL  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreathn  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  /.  c;  Liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  iL  2.  $  9  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Fir. 
iilu^.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCCTRIDES  {Atotr- 
Kovplhris).  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of.lwo  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name, 

AI02K0TPIAHS  2AMI05  EHOIHSE. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fiilly  de- 
scribed by  Winckelmann.  {Oesdtichte  d.  Kun^  bk. 
vii.  c  4.  §  18,  bk.  xii.  c  1.  §§  9-11,  XachridU.  r. 
d.  nruett,  Herctd.  Entdede.  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society's  "Pompeii,"  il  p.  41.  (See  also 
Mtts  Borbon.  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augnstus, 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  I,  s.  4  ; 
Suet.  Od.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Diuscorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AIOSKOTPIAOT. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  are 
considered  genuine.  (Mever^S  note  on  Winckel- 
mann, Offdntkie  d.  A'mm5/,  bk.  xi.  c.  2.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  (Aiorl/ia),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
l.i«  Symp(»»ium  (p,201,d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origm,  md  q^^nU  cI  >^  "n^S^dbi  \xv 
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fact  form  the  nndeas  of  that  dialogue.  Sorar  cii- 
tics  believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotima  i*  s 
mere  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  others  are  inclined  ts 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  fbnndatioiu  and  to 
regard  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Grnk 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaean  Zeu, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  phik>snpb«r 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Athens.  (Locian, 
Eunuch.  7,  Jmag.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  Dtaatd.  8; 
comp.  Hermann,  Getdi,  u.  S^em,  d.  Ptat.  PkiiiM. 
i.  p.  523,  note  591 ;  Ast,  Leben  u.  Sd^ri/itm  PtaU^ 
p.  313.)  [L.S.] 

DI0TI'MUS(Ac((r9Aoy).  1.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exefcised  the  profeMicQ  of  s 
teacher  at  Oargnra  in  the  Troad — a  hard  k>t,  wkick 
Arattts,  who  appears  to  have  been  oontempoivj 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epignm.  He  is 
probably  the  same  whose  voluminous  < 


book  (voi^oScnrd  cbw)rroMr^iaro)  it  quoted  by  Sie> 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (s.o.  IIa<rvBp7«Bai).  Sdoei- 
der  would  refer  to  him  the  epigimma  under  tht 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthologj.  See  bebr. 
(Anihol,  i.  p.  253 ;  Jacobs  ad  loe. ;  MaooK  &iL 
V.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  e.  rdfjapa;  Fabck.  BiL  • 
Graea,  y^l  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  The  period  at  which  be  Kffd  ii 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  AiiMi 
of  Salamis,  by  Athenaeus  (z.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  'HpoxXtk, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  labours  of  Heitalcft. 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Suidas  {$.  c 
Evpilr^otTOf),  and  by  Michael  Apostolioa,  the  By- 
zantine, in  hit  collection  of  prorerba.  (Jacobs*  J»> 
thoL  vol.  xiii.  p.  888 ;  see  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  colleetor  of  riddks 
(7p«<^i),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  interlocntcn 
in  the  heipnosopkisiiae  of  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  448,  c) 
as  d  htupos  ijfuiv,  and  lived  therefore  at  the  btpa- 
ning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  kivt 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  forrd 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  writtrti  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  iL  ( Diog.  Lai^rt.  x.  3*; 
Menag.  ctd  loc.)  According  to  Athenaeus,  viis 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  stnry  in  apM- 
sage  where  Aidriftof  apparently  should  be  •ab> 
stitutcd  for  Oc<(ri/iOf,  he  v^-as  convicted  of  the 
forgery*  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  ui 
pnt  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  611,b.;  Wefesn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  21),  tbt 
he  considered  happiness  or  wcll-beiog  (cijmt^)  t* 
consist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  pn^ 
accumulation  of  blesKingf  (xoKr^Xcca  rmv  iyai«»i, 
which  looks  like  a  departure  from  strict  Stokua 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle,  {Etk,  A'kvm. 
i.  7,  8.)  [E.  E-] 

DIOTIMUS  (Aulri/ios).  Under  this  name  liwi 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  AnUMt<^ 
(Brunck,  Anal.  L  250;  Jacobs,  L  183),  «^.lci 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  productions  of  diSrnct 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled  Ai#ri#» 
MiAi7<r(ov,  and  the  eighth  AiorffLov  *Ai^i9»aljv  rm 
AunrtiOcvs.  This  latter  person  would  sem  to  Is 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Diotinia,  wb 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  np  to  Aotifakf. 
(Suid.  ».  r. 'AyTiVoTpoi ;  Pseudo-Pluu  ViLX(ff< 
p  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  epigrams  Mhl^  t» 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  oo^tbt  10  U 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  re^en  tb«a 
to   the    gruomariaii  Diotimai»  of  Admaytttfk 
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The  epigrams  nnder  the  name  of  Diotimns  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  (Jacobs,  xiiL 
888.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Ai6rifios)y  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  absurd  and  saperstitious  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xzviiL  23),  and  who  must,  there* 
fore,  have  lired  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIOTO'GENES  (AtoTo7^i^$),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  ircpl  6<Ti6rftTos^  of 
which  three  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit.  ▼.  69,  xliii.  95,  130),  and  another  irspl  fiatn- 
A«{af,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviii.  61, 6*2).  [L.S.1 

DIO'TREPHES  (AioTp^<^f,  Thucyd.  viii.  64)', 
was  sent,  &c4 1 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishinff  oligarchy  at 
Thasos.  Nicostratus,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  Diotrephes  (Thuc.  iv.  119): 
this  therefore  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephes,  son  of 
Nicostratus.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  r^son  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitrephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mycalessus.    [DirrRBPHSs.]  [A.  H.  C.J 

DKyTREPHES  {AtoTp4<fnis)y  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  (<ro^icm)s  ^v8u(os),  bum  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeandcr.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  his  pupil.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  6.59.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOXIPPE,  (Ai«4i«Tnj,)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Praef.,  Fab.  154,  163, 
181;  Apollod.  il  2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS  (AM^Iimroy),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  s.  v.),  wrongly 
called  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidos,  (s.  v. 
KtapMcaios)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
KudoL-ia  mention  his  KvrtiropvoSoaKity  of  which  a 
Hue  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e.),  'laropioypdipos  (Ath.  L  c),  which 
Vossius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
bibulous  Greek  historians  (<U  Hid.  Graec  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  AuxSucaf^tJ^fyoi,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  *i\dpyvpos.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  f.,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  and  Photius  (s.  v.  KtcpvKcuos), 
the  €hiaavp6s.  (Meineke,  Fra^.  Com,  Graec  L 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.     [Dbxippus.] 

DrPHILUS  (At>4AoT),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefiy  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  Uiough  the  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy^s  ships,  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis> 
aUed ;  and  that  Phormio^s  countrymen  should,  in 
tbe  scene  of  his  achievements,  elfect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thuc.  vil  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'PIIILUS  (Ar<^iAof).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  difcnjtf,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
eholiambics.  (Scbol.  Pind.  Olymp.  x.  83 ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  NtJi.  96.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  l>efore  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  Crit,  Com,  Graec.  pp.  4^8,  449; 
Vossius,  de  Hi»l.  Grace,  p.  434,  ed.  Westcntuuui.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  546 ;  Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxx.  xxxL)  He  was 
a  bver  of  the  courtezan  Gnathaena,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samius,  ap.  A  then.  xiii.  pp.  579,  £, 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Alciph.  Ep,  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  /.  c),  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  himself.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  tiie  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poets  Arehilochus,  Uipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xi.  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  ia 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres, 
see  Meineke.   {HisL  CrU.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles  :  "Ayvoia  (Ath. 
ix.  p.  401,  a.,  XV.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  at* 
cribed  to  Calliades  :  *ASf A^(  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  X.  72 ;  Stob.  Fior.  cviii.  9) :  'AAcf*- 
rpia  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis :  Afuurrpts  (Suid.  s,  v.  *A9rjvaias)  :  Alpufft- 
'''C'X^^f  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Callimachus  mider  the  title  of  EiyoOxos  or  Srpo- 
ruarns  (Ath.  xi.  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyr^opolinices  in  the  Afiles  Glorimnu  of  Plautus, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus: 
*Avdrfvpo^  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  II.  »'.  123;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740.20): 
*Ayatrw^6fi€yot  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25) :  "AirAijiTToj  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e. ) :  *Airo€dr7ir^ 
(Harpocrat.  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10):  *Avo. 
AtTovcro,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
Poll  X.  12):  Ba\ayuov  (Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d.;  Antiatt. 
p.  108.  32).  Bou»Tios  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  e.):  roftos 
(Ath.  vi.  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Laert. 
ii.  120,  Ai4>/Aov  should  be  substituted  for  So^iAov; 
see  Menagius,  ad  toe.  and  Meineke,  Ilist.  Crit.  pp. 
42'),  426)  :  AayauZts  (Erot.  gloss.  Ilarpoc  p.  1 1 6) : 
Au^Mprdyowra  (Ath.  iii.  p.  1 1 1,  c.)  :  'E7KaAourr«y 
(Antiatt  p.  1 10.  18) :  'Et«irri  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453)  : 
*E\€yri<popovtn-fs  (Ath.  vi.  p.  223,  a.)  .  'EAAc/Sopi- 
^6fi9voi  (Antiatt.  p.  100.  12) :  "E^Topoj  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227,  e.,  viL  p.  31 6,  £. ;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.'40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Borocc.  ap.  Bekker,  Anted,  p.  1445;  Harpocrat. 
p.  130.  22) :  'Evaylforrts  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
Eimylafiara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eg.  960  ;  Photius 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.  ^\6s)  :  'Eiri^tKaf6fji9vo$  (Poll. 
X.  137)  :  *E»<Tp©irij,  or  more  correctly  'Evirpowws 
(Antiatt.  p.  69)  :  'EwUKripos  (Poll  x.  99)  :  Zi#- 
ypdtpos  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  f.,  viL  p.  291,  £  ;  Stob. 
Ftor.  cv.  5) :  'HpoucA^s  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  "Hpon 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.)  :  &ricaup6s  (Stob.  /%>r.  xii. 
12) :  ei?<r€i;i  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.) : 
Kieaf<fi6$  (Poll.  X.  38, 62) :  KAijp»u/icvoi,  of  which 
the  Ouina  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  (Prolog.  SI ): 
Arifivlat  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307,  £,  comp.  iv.  p.  168,  b.) : 
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Mou^MC^of  (PoU  X.  18):  MinifAdrtoy  (Ath.  iii. 
p.  124,  d.):  nou8«pcurrol  (Ath.  x.  p.  423,  e.) : 
TlaAXcun}  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16) :  Tlapdaeros 
(Ath.  vi.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  £,  247,  d.,  x.  p.  422,  b.) : 
TlcXiaSct  (Ath.  iv.  p.  156,  £) :  IliOpavcrrfff,  proba- 
bly for  TiBpcuitrrns  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.) :  IlXtyBo- 
^ipos  (Antiatt.  p.  101.  4  ;  and  perhaps  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  1479.  46):  UoXxnrpirYtuay  (Ath.  ▼!. 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  t.  v.  ^ay^oTot) :  Ilvppa  (Ammon. 
Di/r.  Verb,  p.  61):  lAripv  (Ath.  xi  p.  487,  a., 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.) :  5txfAiit<Jj  (Poll  ix.  81),  which, 
however,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  2x«- 
lia  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  688,  24,  corrected  by  Gais- 
fbrd):  HxnuxKodin/nTKavTts^  which  was  translated 
by  Plautus  under  the  title  of  Commorieniett  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  AdelpkL  (Te- 
lent  Prol.  Adelpk,  10;  see  Meineke,  Menand.  et 
PkUem.  Reliq.  p.  1 ) :  l,6yrpo<ppoi  ( Harpoc  p.  65.  8) : 
2vKwp(t,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
Ti.  p.  247,  a.  c,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  «.  v,  ^ifiol ; 
Harpocr.  p.  1 82.  3) :  TtXtatas  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  640,  d.) : 
*p(ap  (Stob.  Flor,  cxvi.  32):  ♦(AdCScAc^s  or  ^lAd- 
9€\<poi  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29,  110.  17)  :  Xpwrox^os 
(Phot.  ».  «.  dtrala).  There  are  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Rudens  of  Plaatus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  (Prol.  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Graec. 
L  pp.  445—457,  iv.  pp.  375—430.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Laodiceia,  wrote  upon  the 
Tkeriaca  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Casaubon,  a<i  ^^.  vii.  c.  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  oiTended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinarian  games  (b.  c.  59), 
the  words  "  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,**  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iL  19.  §  3; 
VaL  Mar.  vi.  2.  §  9.)  fP.  S.] 

Dl'PHlLUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Stilpo.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  v.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  sumamed  Labyrinth  us,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Lucian, 
Comrir.  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

Dl'PHlLUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vilruv.  vii.  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.   {Episf.  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1, 1,  iil  9  )     [P.  S.] 

Dl'PHlLUS  (Ai>XoO.  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  a  contera- 
poraiy  of  Ly^imachus,  king  of  Thrace,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b  c.  ( Athen.ii.p.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Iltpl  rw  Tlpoo^pofUrtt^ 
Tois  Nooowri  acal  rtiU  *Tyudrovai^  *'  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health**  (Athen.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  whKh  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
imt  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments pmerved  by  him.  (ii  pp.  51, 54,55, 56,  &c.) 

2.  A  native  of  Loodiceia.  in  Phrvgia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander*s  Tfteriata^  and  who  must, 
theivfore,  have  lived  between  the  socond  century  be- 
ft^re  and  the  third  century  after  Christ.    [  W.  A.G.] 

DIPHRIDAS  {Ai^'pi^t).   a    Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Ai^ia.  in  b.  c.  591,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  rrlics  of  bis  | 
*-kd»  having  naicd  ixcsk  uo«>^  to  ^tect  j 
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the  states  that  were  firiendl  j  to  Sparta,  and  proH- 
cute  the  war  with  Strathaa.  With  aaaDrn  m 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  his  ptedeoMsnt,  he  M 
more  steadiness  and  energy  of  chaiactec  He 
therefore  soon  retrieved  the  affidrs  of  Laopdanwo. 
andy  having  captured  Tigranes,  the  soo-ia-hvif 
Stmthas,  together  with  bis  wife,  be  obcaaipd  s 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  coshM 
to  nuse  and  sapport  a  body  of  mereenarict.  (Xnt. 
HeU.  iv.  8.  §§21.  22.)  Diphridaa,  the  EpK 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Apa.  17)  as  krins 
sent  forward  to  meet  Ageaikna,  then  at  Narthadva 
in  Thessaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  ai  oms 
into  Boeotia,  &  c.  394.  (Coap.  Xeo.  HeU  iv.  1 
§  9.)  The  name  Diphridaa,  as  it  seems,  skonU  be 
substituted  for  Diphiha  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.    [L  L] 

DIPO£NUS  and  SCYLLIS  (Afnuw  ai 
Sin^AAif ),  very  ancient  Gnek  ttatnarica,  who  sis 
always  mentioned  together.  Tbey  beloayd  ts 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedafian.  [DABULn.] 
Pausanias  says  that  they  were  disdples  of  Dards* 
lus,  and,  according  to  aome,  hia  bodil  (iL  15. 1 1, 
iil  17.  §  6.)  There  ia,  however,  no  doabt  that 
they  were  real  persons;  bat  thej  lived  near  ths 
end,  instead  of  the  b^^inning;  of  the  period  of  tk 
Daedalids.  Pliny  says  that  thej  were  bora  ii 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empire,  ui 
before  the  reign  of  Cyras,  about  the  5(Hh  dya- 
piad  (&  c  580 :  the  acoeasion  of  Cyras  vai  ii 
B.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Scroa. 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  aeat  of  Gniaa 
art  There  they  were  employed  on  some  staian 
of  the  gods,  but  before  theae  atatnea  were  finisM, 
the  artists,  complaining  of  aone  wrong,  bctnok 
themselves  to  the  AetoUana.  The  Sicyoaims  wit 
immediately  attacked  by  a  fiunine  and  drss^ 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  IXelphie  mscW, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenns  and  Serffii 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods,  whieh  they 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  &Twn 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Art#aus,  Nts- 
des,  and  Athena  (Plin.  H.  \.  zzzvL  i.jiy,  mhaet 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  grtrnp  RpmeatH 
the  seizure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  Amtclav^ 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambracia,  Argo«,  and  ^eana^ 
were  fiill  of  the  works  of  Dipoenos.  (f  2.)  He 
also  says  (H  1,  2),  that  these  artisu  were  the  fin( 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  sr4 
that  they  u«ed  the  white  marble  of  Paros.  PsiW' 
nias  mentions,  as  their  works,  a  statue  of  Athnsi 
at  Cleonae  (/.  c),  and  at  Argoa  a  group  rrpnwvi- 
ing  Castor  and  Polluz  with  their  wives,  l-Va 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons,  Anazis  and  Miaa* 
nous.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  ezcept  sane  f^v 
parts  of  the  hones,  which  were  of  ivory.  (?*=*> 
ii.  22.  §  6.)  Clement  of  Alezandria  osratvu 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  staxan  d 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artemis  of  Munvchis,  * 
Sicyon.  {Protrep.  p.  42.  15;  oomp.  Piia.ii) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenos  and  Sevlbs  wrrr  Tic 
taeus  and  Angelion,  Learthna  of  Rhegiam.  DxT 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  aad  iW 
deft,  who  were  all  four  Lacedaemonians.  (Pisa  i 
32.  §4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  V.  17.  §  1,  vi.  19.  $  9.)|P.>) 

DIRCE  (Alpcii),  a  daughter  of  Heiiot  anJ  «^ 
of  Lycus.  Respecting  her  rtory,  see  Anre*-^.  h 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Draaxta^  "i 
whose  service  she  liad  been  engaged,  into  s  vrL  't 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  Fah.  7.)  A  «aut:I  n^r 
n<ar  Thebes  likewise  leceiyed  ita  name  frrci  ^<^ 
(Pans.  iz.  25.  $  3.)  [L  &J 
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DI3,  contracted  from  Divei,  a  name  sometimei 
flfiven  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic  ds  Nat  Deor,  iL  26;  Viig.  Aen,  vi.  127 ; 
oomp.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  physician^  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia 
(tIl  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  digestion.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DITALCO.     [ViRiATHUs.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
189,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
liii  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
roonded  by  Ligurians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47,  50,  57.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  b.  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  But  before  he  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
ot  the  avarice  and  imtoleuce  of  their  Roman  go- 
Temors.  Hereupon  L.  Cauuleius  Dives  was  com 
missioned  to  appoint  five  recti peratores  of  senato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
Yolved  in  it.  L.  Cauuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanidi  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar^ 
liages  is  said  to  liave  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  colonia  liberiinorum,  (Liv. 
xlii.  28,  31,  xliii.  2,  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  b.  c  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  hiter,  b.  c.  58,  when  J.  Caettar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
eoorageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (B.  G,  i. 
13;  comp.  Oros.  v.  15 ;  Liv.  hpiL  65.)  fL.  S.] 

DIVrrrACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dumnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deJMv.  i.  41 ) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
an  treaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dnmnorix  in 
B.  c  68.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Cbetar*said  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287]  ;  he  had, 
some  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
•enate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
Jt  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
gOMt  of  Cicero  {de  IHn.  L  c).  Throughout,  Q 
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placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  b.  c. 
579  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5, 14, 15.  vi.  12,  vil  39 ;  Plut.  Caes,  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c)  [E.  E.] 

DIURPANEUS.     [Decebalus.] 

DIUS  (Aroy),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  {cApion. 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  vcpl  KaKXovrjSf  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit. 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  [L.S.] 

DIYLLUS  (AfvXAor),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  ports,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  by 
Philip  (b.  c  357 — 340),  and  the  second  from  ac. 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  &a 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casaubon's  substitution  of 
AlvWos  for  AlUvnos,  in  Diog.  Laert  ▼.  76,  we 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-partiea 
(ffvfiwotriaKd)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  ascei^ 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut 
de  Herod.  MaL  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiii.  p.  593, 
f  ;  Maussac.  ad  Harpoerat.  %,  v.  'ApiarW;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  1 4  ;  Clinton,  F.  II,  voL  ii.  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (A(vAA<(y),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronze  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Paua.  x.  13.  $  4  ; 
Amyclaeus  ;  Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (A<JKiM05),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiccas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attains  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combmed  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  b.  c.  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Pulyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but»  during  the  expedi* 
tion  of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  313  b.  c.  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
Ifel/enitiHMs^  vol  i.  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus,  but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
ands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pan- 
san.  i.  8.  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Aoxifitiov^  Droy- 
sen, Helleniamui^  vol.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
151.)  His  name  it  not  mentioned  afUr  the  fall 
ofAntigonoi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

St 
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DO'CIMUS  or  BOCFMIUS.  To  a  inppoied 
Graeco- Roman  jumt  of  thii  rnune  has  b«n  ftome- 
timei  attributed  the  autliomliip  of  a  legal  work  in 
ldpluib«Ucal  order,  called  by  Harmenopulut  (§49) 
To  fitKpdv  Mnrek  crroixcT'O*'^  and  luuaQy  knowu  by 
the  name  of  Synopwa  Minor.  It  i«  principally  bor* 
ruwed  from  a  work  of  Michael  Attullata.  A  fmgnitnt 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Legp» 
Rhodiae,  Wfis  published  by  S.  Scbardiae  (Biucl 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
tame  frygment  appean  in  the  coUcctiou  of  Leun- 
claviaa  (J.  O.  It  it.  p.  472).  PardcMUs  has  pub- 
H»hed  »ome  further  fragments  of  the  Synopiit 
Minor  {(.y/ectiijn  d«  LoU  Maritvnes^  L  pp.  164, 
195—204),  and  Zacbariae  ha*  giren  iome  ex- 
tracts from  it  {Hist.  Jur.  O*  R.  p.  76}  ;  but  the 
gr*>aler  part  of  the  work  in  still  in  manoicript. 
Bach  conjt'cttirei  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dian  luA')^  thcmsflveft  was  made  by  D<3clmui 
{iltil.  Jar.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  «ecU  3.  §  26*  jp. 
6S0)  ;  but  Znchariae  if  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopitis  J^Iinor  wm^  that  the  manuecript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fmgment  in  Schanlins 
and  Lcunclariiis  wa«  puhlithed,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J*  T,  O.J 

DODON  (Aw3o5i'),  a  »on  of  Zeus  by  Europa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dndona  waa  bielicTed  to 
have  derived  ita  name,  (Steplu  By«»  #,  r.  Aw^ivi^.) 
Other  tmditionB  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Ihidono.  [L.  S,] 

DO  LAB  ELLA,  ftometimes  written  Doluliella, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.     (Ruhnkcn,  ad  VtlL  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.  P.  CoitNiLirs  DoLABHtLA  Maximpi,  wa« 
consul  in  B.  c.  283  with  Cn.  Domiliiu  CalTinaa, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senonefi,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetcir  L.  Caeciliitif  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambasshndura.  Owing  to  the  !ot«  of 
the  conBuloT  Faali  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
bis  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  eelebmted  his 
Yittory  by  a  triumph.  In  b- c.  *279  he,  togtrlher 
witli  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyrrhuft  ai  ambassadors  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  ( Entrop.  \l  6  ;  Florus,  i«  13;  AppiaA« 
Samnit.  6,  OalL  1 1  ;  Dionys.  Ejcerpt^  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Frankfurt,) 

2.  Cn,  Cornklivs  Dolahklla,  waa  snaugn- 
rnted  in  D.  c.  208  as  rex  mcrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  MarciuSf  and  he  held  this  office  ontil  h»  death 
in  fk  c,  l«0.     (Liv,  xxvii.  m,  xl  42.) 

3.  L.  CoHNSLUTt)  DoLAiifiLLAi  wai  timtmtir 
nenaJi*  in  B.  c.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dokbclla,  the  rex  sacrorum,  died, 
and  our  Dolabella  wanted  to  become  his  soccetsor. 
But  C.  Serriliiis,  the  pontifex  maximui,  before  in- 
angnratin^  him^  demanded  of  him  to  re^ij^n  his 
office  of  duiimvir  na^alis.  When  Dolabella  re- 
futed to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifeic  inflicted! 
a  fine  upon  bim«  DolabeUa  appealed  again i»t  it  tn 
the  people.  Several  tribei  bad  aLr«ady  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabella  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
■hould  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  r&«i^n 
the  office  of  duumvir  naval  is,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  asiiembly.  This  was  a 
frcih  reason  for  the  pontifTi*  r»*f«sirjg  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C,  Furiui;,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
roast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  tatl  against 
the  IllyHans.     (Lit.  xl  42  ;  xlL  5.) 

4.  C?i.    CuaMLlLJi    DotABSLLA,    WIS    eitTiila 
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aedile  in  n.  c  165,  in  vbidl  jmg  ht  i 
league,  Sex.  Jalius  Caeaar*  liai  A«  Ifctm  if  T^^  j 
rence  performed  at  the  fe«itirat  ^  Uia  MiptHi^  j 
In  It.  c  159  he  was  coniul  with  M.  FiSti^  K^l 
hilior.  (Titk  of  Torent.  Il^tyr.;  Sad.  1%  IWj 
rmt  6.) 

5*  Cs.  ConNxtif  a  DotABBLLA,  a  pntoa  4l 
No.  4,  and  a  m>d  of  the  Cn.  ComaDaa  ! 
who  was  put  to  death  in   B.  c   100^  1 
the  tribune  Appuldni  SiitBniJin&. 
civil  wnr  between  Mariua  and   " 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  &  e;  t1«  i 
wae  dictator,  DolabeUa  waa  tais^  ta  tbv  i 
ship,  and  afterward*  received 
proTince.     He  thert  ourkd  on 
against  the  Thiadani,  for  which  h«  wte  l 
on  his  retnm  with  a  trianipb.      In  Ik  c-  77k 
ever,  young  Julius  Caeisaf  enafgrd  him  witb  I 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in   bia  prortne^  bat  J 
^'as  acquitted.     (OroiL  ▼.   17  ;    HalL  StMn^ 
Ac;  Appian,  fi.  C  i  100  ;   Sittt*  Otm,  i,i 
55  i    VelL  Pat   ii,   43;    AiawL    Tkt.   d0    m 
fli     7»:    Val,   Maa.    riii.    9.   f    S ;     (Ic 
JHton.   IP,  Brut,  !)2,  d^  J^  A^.  E.  14  £ 
de  OmL  34  ;  Oellius,  xr.  2H  ;  AaoatL  ti 
p.  29,  in  Cvm^L  p.  73,  od.  OttMl} 

S.  Ck.  ConjiKi^trs  l»oi.AamiJ:^  ww 
urbanus,  in  Ik  c.  81,  when  tbe  oaiua  af  ^* ' 
tiua  waa  tiied.  CJoero  cbat^va  him  «tlb 
acted  on  that  oocaiiofi  mkjaimj  simI  ipl 
eitablithed  asage«»  Tba  T««r  alk»r  ba  bad  I 
for  his  province,  and  C-  Malbsolcia  «aa  bia  <| 
tor,  and  the  notoriiOiu  Verrva  bia  Isfain 
bella  not  only  tolerated  the  extartkma  mi. 
benea  committed  by  titcm,  but  abanA  k 
booty.  He  waa  eMecially  _I_, 
Verres,  and,  after  MaDaolBa  wm 
made  Verret  hia  pfoqiiaealAr.  Aitm  bii  1 
Rome^  Dobbelbi  waa  acnised  lij  M. 
Scflunii  of  extortion  in  bia  pfvYtBctw  9mi  m  i 
occasion  Verres  net  only  d«aanod  bii  m 
but  fiimisfaed  the  aecoaer  urttk  all  tba  i 
information,  and  eiren  aftkm  kimm^ 
agninst  DoUbelhi,  Maar  of  tba  _— .,  - 
mitted  by  Verres  himaelr  waiB  tbns  |Ht  to  ik» 
account  of  DolabeUa,  who  waa  tbiwl^a  «» 
demncd.  He  went  into  eaili^  and  kfl  lis  a^ 
and  children  behind  htm  bi  great  m/vmflf*  (Cai^ 
pro  (juinL  2,  8 ;  m  lerr.  i,  4«  1^  J7,  89t 
m  CuntrL  p.  Ill),  ltd.  QfaQi,  «b« 
founds  him  with  No>  h.\ 

7.  P.  CoaNBiJta  DoLABBXXA,  «Ba  I 
bonus  in  a  r,  t»7 ;  if.  aa  b  Ba«at^  i 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicefo  •jpoba  tmh^kmi 
cina<     (Cic  pro  Com^  8.)     Be  leciM  la  la  1 
same  person  aa  the  Dohibella  who  is 
by  Valerias  Mjyttmus,  fviti.  1^  i4s«lkMiaai  |ijt 
governor  uf  Asia,   witn   ibe   Mm  mi 
(Comp.  Oell.  ali.  7,  whera  h»  hmn 
nomen  r  "     rn.  Matc  ^a.  2.) 

U.  I'  ^   DaLABBULa.  jMib^  a  ^ 

of  No.  ;\  j(  tba  mawt  pMiipte  «»  i 

his  time.  He  was  bnra  aJbaul  m>  fv  TO,  asi  I 
nid  to  have  l^en  gufllr,  «v«ii  to  aasf  j  y«iik  4_ 
tome  capital  oA^noM,  Wbich  n^fbt  !■««  •■  10 
his  lile,  had  Bel  Cic«(o  iIoAhoM  mi  ttiails 
with  great  rr—— -  Tn  »,  c  dl,  ba  B«  #* 
{(ointed  a  tn>  ^  coMaBa  cff  liht  ^m^ 

tnrrtn;  and  \  v«HnBf  Iw  voaal  ff|H| 

Claud  tut  of  ). 
tlie  people.     \ 
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tlM  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  huftbaiid.  Site 
lubd  been  compeUed  to  take  this  «tep  by  the  con- 
duct of  h«r  fatitbftiid,  who  hoped  by  a  maniage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  or  €ict>ri\  to  pmvtnt 
Cice^ro  firom  uMicting  A  pp.  Claudiua  in  hii  trial 
by  ferourable  te»ti[iionie»  from  CUkin.  Cicero 
liimaelE^  oa  the  other  huDd,  wm  anxious  to  oblig^ 
Ap|>.  Clfiuditu,  and  ww  tlierefore  by  no  mcBni  in- 
duwd  to  ^ve  h»  own  daughter  in  Toarriage  to 

I  fbe  aoctiier  of  Claadini ;  he  had,  beaide^  been 
ADntemplatiDg  to  bring  about  a  tnaimge  brtweeu 
TUDk  and  Hb.  Claud  ins  Nero,  fiut  Cirt^ro'i 
irUb  WM  guntd  over  by  Dolabelta,  and^  before 
Oeoro  eoold  interfinv,  th«  engagement  wai  miu]«, 
•nd  the  marriage  boon  foUowod.  Cicero  leemi  to 
JuiTe  been  grieved  b>*  the  aiTnir,  for  he  knew  thi« 
▼iriouA  character  of  bis  mn-m-Uw ;  but  Cloeliut 
endearoured  to  caiiitole  hiin  by  Hiyiitg,  thut  the 
of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebiilljtiun«, 
tmo  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
icmatned  any  trooea  of  thefn,  they  would 
•oon  be  competed  by  Cicen>*«  influence,  and  the 
tirtuous  conduct  of  TdUui.  A  pp.  Claudiuj  wom 
acquitted  til  the  mean  tinie^  and  »«  thus  the  great 
oatwaid  obstacle  wni  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
■udko  the  be^l  of  what  He  had  been  unable  to 
fVrwnt  In  hi«  letters  written  about  that  time, 
•nd  afterwardt,  Cicero  speakt  of  Dohibc;|la  with 
admimtioti  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
lK»p«d  that  hift  too-tiKlaw  would  improve  ;  but  the 

I  eooaeqtiencei  of  hi»  former  Teckleuuesa  and  LiiH'n- 
tiousnefui,  even  if  be  had  withed  to  tnend,  drove 

1  liun  to  new  aci»  of  the  anme  kind.  The  great 
■nunmi  of  debti  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
ttcgtnt  deniandt  of  hie  creditortN,  comp<^lled  him  in 
fik  c.  49  to  leek  refoge  in  the  camp  of  ('aeaor. 
Thte  wat  a  a«?veT«  blow  to  Cict-r^i,  wlio  ft()eAks  of 

ithe  clrp  with  great  iorrow.    When  Caetar  marched 
into  Spain   against   Pompey't   leptes   Dobbelbi 
li«d  the  command  of  Cae«ar^»  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
bwt  wa*  auAble  to  effect  anything  of  ctin*equenc«* 
'        After  the  battle  of  PtmrvLlus,  in  which   he  had 
1  pnrt,  Dotabella  returned   to  Home*     He 
]>ed  that  Caeiar  would  libc'mlly  reward  hia 
».  1 1  iii^  or  lliat  projitriptionn,  likf  thuBe  of  Sulla, 
would  affaid  him  the  meana  of  obiaiiitng  money  ; 

ibtit   in  vaiiu       flit  creditori  were   at   lotid    and 
trotlbieMine  in  their  demauda  at  before,  mid  he  at 
|fi«l  had  rpcoun^  to  a  new  eirpedient.     He  canted 
'•  '       !r  t/D  he  adopted  into  Uie  plebeian  family  of 
ntulnn — whence  he  ik  afterwardi  kometimea 
^_  .. .,  LejrluliiJi— in  ordi-r  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
I      trtbouf'ship.     He  wai  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
'       s«  r.  1 R  ;  ajid,  in  Hpite  of  the  decree  of  the  leuaie, 
<  'TV thing  at  Home  *hoay  remain  unchanged 

^ir*»  return  from  Alexandria,  DoUbelhi  came 
titrwnrd  with  a  fogatioii,  that  oil  debt*  ihouid  be  can- 

IOftMf  and  with  tome  other  tneattinn  of  a  timilar 
dtaxaeter,     Hii  colleagues,  A^iniui  and  L.  Trebel- 
lln  .  oppoaed  the  tcberoe,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
*tuj^'jrk'»  enftued  between  the  two  partiet  which 
■     «rtre  thiu  formed  at  Rome,    Antony,  who  had  been 
^HtA  behind  by  Caeiar  ai  hit  vicegerent,  and  bore 
P    ^  hoetiiily  towanU  Dohibella,  did  not  taki*  any 
I      atrnof  maaiuroa  agiuntt  him  till  he  wai  informf^d 
I      of  an  aaiotir  tniting  between  hit  wife  An  ton  la 
and  Dnhihelk.     Tba  day  on  which    l)oUiieUa*i 
xosiiLiona  w^ra  to  bo  pat  to  the  vola,  a  frtt&h  tu- 
mult tjr  V  '     the  dty,  in  which  the  party  of 
I       DtolabrJ  ited  ;  bnt  peace  was  neverthe- 
^^aii  not  ^i~,..  ,.  w^fed  till  the  autamn,  when  Cae- 
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lor  returned  t**  Home.  Cnetar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  DoUilicllaV  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punifth  him  for  it  However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Home  by  taking  him  with  him  t^  Africa 
about  the  cloae  of  the  year,  and  after warda  abo  in 
hii  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  floiiH  of 
Foinpey.  In  the  cour»e  of  the  latter  of  tbejo 
expeditions  liolubella  wa»  wounded.  Caesar  pro- 
mined  him  the  consulship  for  the  year  e.  u  44, 
although  fkikibella  was  then  only  twenty-five  yean 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetonhip;  but 
Caesar  aflerwarda  altered  his  miiid,  and  entertd 
himteif  upon  the  consulship  for  that  3'car ;  howeveft 
at  he  bad  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Partliiana,  he  promised  Bokbella  the  consukhips  in 
his  ab«encc,  on  the  1  tt  of  January,  b.c  44.  Ant«ny, 
who  wtu  then  augur,  threatujied  to  prevent  such 
an  nppjintment,  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  hit  threat  Into  effect.  On  the  1 5th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
oppoMition  of  Antony;  but.  the  murder  of  (*aeflar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
DoUbella  immediately  took  po««etflion  of  the  ow* 
tular  faKes,  and  not  onl}-  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  tbua  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  bad  already  uaarped  the  iuftigiiia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
ired of  Csiesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  boen 
erected  to  hit  honour  and  the  ootnmn  in  the  forum 
to  be  palled  down  |  and  many  penons  who  went 
ibither  with  the  intention  of  oflerijig  sacriAcea  lo 
CoeMT,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours,  wtre 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  tbo 
croaa.  These  apparent  republican  sentimenta  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  atid  the  re- 
publican porty  ;  but  no  «Kmer  did  Antony  open  the 
tneasury  to  Dotabolk,  and  give  hint  Syria  for  hia  pn^ 
vince,  with  the  coq^mand  againit  the  Panhiana, 
than  all  bis  rvpublican  enthusiaam  disappc^rod  al 
onoa  As  Caasius  had  likewi#e  a  chnm  tu  the  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Syria,  DolabellA  left  Home  l^^fore  the  ytar 
of  hii  eonaukhip  hod  come  to  its  dn«e.  But  he  did 
not  pfooeed  itiaightway  to  Syria ;  for,  being  grfat- 
ly  in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  (itoiniif, 
Macedonia,  Thmcv,  and  Ana  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  hit  way. 
C.  Trvboniua,  one  of  Cae«ar*t  murderers^  wha  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  at  proconsn]  of  AiJa^  did 
not  admit  l>oiab«lla  iiitu  the  city,  but  went  him 
proriaioni  outtida  the  place.  Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephetuftt  and  Ta^bonius  gave  him  an  ca- 
curt  to  conduct  him  thaUer;  but  when  the  etcnrt 
returned  i«>  Sroy^u^  LkilabeUa  loo  went  back,  and 
en  tend  Smyrrva  by  nighti  Treboniiu  wot  mur^ 
dered  in  his  bed,  in  February,  u.  c  43^  or,  aeo^rd- 
ing  to  Cicero,  b«  woa  tortured  for  two  days  balbia 
he  was  put  to  deaths  llolabeUa  now  began  ejitof^ 
ing  money  and  troopa  from  the  town*  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  ndtleunosa  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  to  tba  meant  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  prooeedinga  becamo  known  at  Rome,  he 
wna  outlawed  and  dodatad  a  public  enemy.  C»^ 
njua,  who  bad  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  npon  bim,  and  took  Laodioeia,  ivhich 
Dobbelk  bud  occupied.  The  hitter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  eoemica,  ordered  one 
of  hia  loldieri  to  kill  him,  n.  c.  4.1^ 

ll  ie  extmordinaiy  to  sae  the  forbeatsnc*  with 
which  Cieero  iieated  Dokbcdlai,  who,  afW  bia 
marriage  with  TuJJia,  n.  c«  4d,  improved  ao  littit 
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in  his  conduct,  tliat  two  yewi  after,  Tullia  left 
him  wben  the  waa  expecting  to  becoiDe  mother  of  n 
BFCond  chUd  by  hinL,  Cicero,  vAto  certainly  iavcd 
hift  daug:htt'r  most  tenderly,  and  wa»  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Dolabelbit 
yet  kept  np  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce^ and  repeatedly  asiures  him  of  hii  great 
attachment.  It  i«  difficult  to  account  for  thit 
mode  of  acting  oti  the  part  of  Cicero,  nnleaa  we 
fttippofte  that  bia  desire  to  keep  upon  good  teimi 
with  a  mati  who  p<is§eued  influence  with  Caeiar 
outwtighi  d  all  other  considemliona.  Cioero'*t  fond- 
neii§  for  him  continued  for  a  short  lime  after  Cae- 
Bar>  murder,  that  is  'o  long  ai  DolnbeUa  played 
the  part  of  a  republican ;  but  a  change  took  phu.^ 
in  Cieero*6  feelings  as  won  as  DoUbeUa  allied  him- 
iclf  with  Aiitouy,  and  at  the  time  when  hiM  erimei 
in  ArIu  beL-aiiie  known,  Cicero  ipoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bittemcw  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu- 
meroas  pasKiges  of  Cicero  relating  to  Duialjella  in 
Oft'Ui,  0/*o»n.  ii.  p,  175,&c.;  comp.  Fabric,  ViL  Cir, 
p*  91,  with  Orelti*ft  nate:  Dion  Cast.  xlL  4(f,  xtii. 
29,  &C.,  iliii.  51,  xliv,  2-2,  51,  xU.  15,  xUii.  29 ; 
Suet.  CW*.  36,  85 ;  Appian,  B.C.  il  41, 122,  129, 
ill  3,  7,  ^c.,  24,  2G ;  Uv.  Epit,  113,  119  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  il.  5^,  GO,  6U;  Plut.  Anton.  9,  10,  11  ;  Caes. 
BeU^AUur.  C5;  Oros.  H.  18.) 

9.  P.  CoRNiLiL's  DciLAHJiT.LA,  a  »on  of  No.  8 
by  hii  fin^l  wife,  Fnbia,  In  B.  c.  30  he  waa  with 
Octsviantift  at  Alexandria^  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charm i  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
hcirthat  it  was^  her  coDqueror't  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  lu  a.  d.  10,  he  waa  consul  with  C. 
Juniuii  Sihmuj.  On  coins  he  i«  de«igimted  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut,  Autom.  84  j  Fast,  Cap. ; 
Vailknt,  Comfl,  65.) 

10,  V.  Cornelius  Dolabklia,  a  son  of  No.  d, 
was  proconaul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^ 
A.  0.  23  and  24.  fii  tbe  course  ot  the  adnunibtra- 
tion  of  bin  province  be  giiinetl  a  complete  victory 
oyer  the  Numidi^m  Tacfarinaa;  but  although  be 
had  formerly  been  a  very  great  ilattt?n»r  of  Ti- 
lienuB,  yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  oniameuta  of  a 
triumph,  iu  order  that  his  predeccsftor  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Africa,  Junius  Blaejius  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anuB,  might  not  be  thrown  into  tlie  shade.  Iu 
A.  D.  27  he  joined  Domitiut  Afer  in  the  accusation 
Against  his  own  roUtlre,  QuintibuA  Varus*  (^Toc. 
Ann.  ill  47,  68,  i?.  23,  &c.  ^^,) 

I  l.    CoRNKIJirS    DtJLABKtLA,  WftS  tont    in  A,  J>. 

70  by  the  emperor  Otbo  into  the  colony  of  Aqiu- 
tiutn,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  lifjem  ciato- 
die^  far  tio  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  OaUta. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  c^une  back  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  his  most  iniimnte  frienda,  Phindui 
Varus,  denounced  him  to  the  pmefect  of  ttie  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  leniperar 
ment,  was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  VitelliuA,  preyailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice tlic  safety  of  the  princepa  to  his  feeling  of 
ciemrncy.  Viteliius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellim.  The  emperor,  therefore,  entked 
hito  to  Intemmnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  lie 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  fir»t  act  of  wanton 
eruehv  in  the  reign  of  VitelUui^  (Tac,  HuL  i. 
ttHji/6:i)  [L.  aj 

Drj^LIUS,  (A6\m\  m  a^  shite  of  Penelope, 
whom  *he  l\;ul  recoiv<^d  from  her  fiitheron  her  nuu^ 
1}  iiig  ( )dyia«:ut^  lind  \n\io  looU  tatt  «(  Smx  g&rden. 


On  the  return  of  Odraoma 

Dobus  and  hit  «iz  aona 

ready  to  join  his  iniuler  mf^mM  ttur  fvlsiitri 

tbe  suitora.  ( Ufm,  OU,  if.  7^  i  laiv,  454^)  (L  i 

DOLON  (A^AiH^),   the  luune  of  t%«  mjt 
penonagea,  both  Trojans,    (iloo.  /JL  Jb  Sti.  Acii 
Hygin.  Fak  Hh)  {U  S.J 

DO  LOPS  i^6\^),  a  i«a  of  Oa 
a  aepulcbml  monument   to   th* 
FeiresiaK)  and  Mjigneisiy  which 
gnsat  distance,  and  at  wttiM:li  the  . 
and  ofler^^  up  saczificeL     (Apofltfii.  MmI.  L  i 
Ofph.  Af^.  459.)     Tb<4tr  an  %w  <  ' 
personages  of  this  name.    (Umb.  IL  xw.  $iS^  I 
Hygin.  Fah.  Praet  p.  2.)  {U  &| 

DOMATITES  (Ao^iirrfnvf >,  tliat  ia,  li»  < 
mestic,  a  taroame  of  Poseidon,  at  Sp«ta«  wlbai  i 
perbapa,  sjnonymoua  with  4wiX!»i^*^%  (PhtM^i 
14.  §7.)  lUai 

DOMIDU'CA  and    DOMIDC'CCS,    ~ 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  *fuoo,  wSui,  as  tW  (piil 
maniage,  were  believed  to  conduct  th€  lem  M 
the  house  of  tbe  bridegroom.  ( AogiuL  ^  Cie.  J 
viL  3,11.6.)  tL.&I, 

DOMTTIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  T      "  ' 
horbus    [AuxNOBARBUis    >{«.    Id),  and 
quentJy  an  aunt  of  the  empeiror  Nrf«^ 
the  wife  of  Crispus  PaMifUua,  whci     ' 
serted  her  and  married  Atfrippttus,  tka 
Nero.     It  is  DAtuFaU  thercK^rr,  tJkat  Tai 
call  her  an  eoeiiiy  of  Agiippiiia.    AMm  t^  i 
of  his  mod)ef«  Kcm  maci  D 
already  of  ail  adtwieed  l^»»  VI  be  HidaBMid,  ta  i 
that  he  might  get  ptmtmifm  of  lW 
which  sho  posaewsed  &I  Baiaft.  Mid  ia  1 
hour  hood  of  Rafenit&i  on  whkh  cMbIm  la 
magtiiiicent  gymnadji.     (Tac.  Amm,  xSL  111,1 
Sueu  AVn  34  ;  Dion  Casa.  UL  17  i  Qiitfi^i 
I.  §50,  3- f  74,  X.  Lf  24.)  (L6.| 

DOMITIA  LE'PID.A^  a  si4t^r  r/in.  ll» 
tint  Abenobarbos  [Ahbnob^ri  >  aal 

of  Domitia,  and,  coose<|ueutly,  li  *3al  d 

the  emperor  Nero,  isihp  waa  marjuJ  u  II.  Va- 
ierius  MeMaUaBarbatus.  by  vkom  ai^  }mnmt  Ik 
mother  of  Meiaoltiua,  tbo  nil*  dT  iIm  iMfsav 
CliudiuB.  Thenff  existed  •  fjfijjy  *i  ioBafe  fwitf 
between  her  and  Agrtppioa,  thm  matluf  «f  X«a 
Both  women  ware  equaltj  bad  md  liripai  is  tbar 
condoct  i  Agripptoa  huwevee  MicneedadL  io  ^  & 
55,  in  indneing  her  aun  to  mrntmmc  km  tmm  Is 
death,  (Toe.  Amm,  mL  37,  dt«.,  nL  fl,  4&, 
Suet  LfMtd,  <i6%  A'mH  7.)  IU  SJ 

DiliMI'TIA  LONUi  N  A«  a  dadchisf  «f  0» 
tiuB  Corbulo,  was  mnrned  to  ||.  LMBua  Ams- 
lianut,  from  wK  ^  oiffW  ava^  hf  t^mf- 

tiao  about  the  i^'iaiaoY  ^eeoiaiaa.    W 

mediately  aftrr  \  r-.«p:ixuu)'« 
Domitsan  U?«d  with  her  and 
on  an  eataie  uvar  tl»«  Mo 
quently,  however,  he  martied  hrf«  juad  m  i 
she  brire  him  a  Mun.  But  ab« 
him,  and  kept  up  an  aJttltfi^rvioa 
Pari  A,  nn  actnr,  Whvn  Ihia 
A.  Ji.  83,  Dumitiaii  repudiaWd  Imt  an  lAbt  I 
Ursuft,  and  hejiceforth  Urad  villi  Jtlii^  tfw  ^H^ 
of  his  brothrr.  Soon  aftae,  lioareaww  fe  ^mmd  s 
NcoQfiiliatioti  with  Doinilift,  \m  i  aBM  im  tml  ^ 
people  wislKHl  it ;  but  ha  o»»«rtUaieai  fniii  I  km 
intaroauTM  with  Jolia*  Donliia  aw^ar  koai  <i>*^ 
tuuit  and  dba  Icmv  aC  Uia  fiMii|Miaiji  waa  i  hs 

life  ;  nm  sJin   was  mfatftiid  t^al  \m€  «*wa  I 
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dmiger^  ibe  nrg^d  the  conipitutori  av^  and  Doiuilian 
wna  murdered  in  a*  d.  &6.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixvii.  3, 
IxTi.  3,  15;  Suet.  i>owiV.  3,  22;)  The  coin 
annexed  coniaiiiA  on  th«  obterse  tlie  Itead  of  Do- 
mitin,  with  the  leg^end  Dohitia  Avgv^ta  luif. 
DOMIT.  [L.  S.] 
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DOMI'TIA  GENS,  pkbeian,  lh«  member*  of 
wlikrh  townrdi  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
tipon  St  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illuitrious 
peotes.  (Cic.  PAiL  ii,  29  ;  Plm.  H.  N.  vii.  67  ; 
Val.  Max.  vL  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  we  meet  with  only  two  bninchcs  *>f  tliis 
gefu,  tbe  AuBNuBARBi  Jind  Calvim,  an4  ^^^h  ^ 
th«  exeeption  ol  a  faw  unknown  per!»onagfs  men* 
ticmed  in  iMlatiHl  pauagcB  of  Ckero,  there  fa  none 
withont  A  cognomen.  \l*.  SJ 

DOM  rn A'N  US,  or  with  bis  twW  name  T.  Fka- 
xivs  DoMiTiANL'A  Aro('J»Ti%  WO*  the  younger  of 
V^tpaninnV  lont  by  his  Jiii'st  wife  DoraitilbL  He 
nKM»eded  his  elder  bmtber  Titua  m  ein[>eror,  and 
rngned  from  a,  d.  81  to  90".  He  wm  bora  at 
ReRiV,  on  the  24lh  of  October,  a.  n-  52^  the  year 
in  whtch  hit  fnthi^r  niu  com  til  deaignatua.  Sue- 
toniua  relates  thiit  Domilinn  in  his  youth  led  aocli 
m  wrvtched  Iif(^,  that  he  neter  tts4Hj  a  silver  fcaaeU  ' 
and  that  he  pnj^ttiutcd  hiin^lf  for  money.  Tbe 
pnntion  which  hi*  futhvr  then  occupied  precTiidea 
the  pmisibility  of  aicribini^  thi^  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  ta  bia  bud  natund  dispoei- 
timi.  When  Vespaaiiin  wur  proclaimed  emperor, 
Duniitian,  who  w»&  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap^ 
pened  to  be  at  Hom<s  where  he  and  bi«  friendit 
were  pt^rscnUed  by  Vitellia*  \  Sabinufi,  Vespasian*! 
brothff,  wn*  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  tbe 
gnMite>4t  difReuhy  that  Dutnitlan  escaped  from  tbe 
bitming  temple  of  the  capitol^  and  concealed  him* 
•rlf  until  th^  victory  of  his  fiitherV  party  wa«  de- 
clded«  Aftrr  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Donutiaii  was 
prodHimed  CUcwir,  mid  obtained  the  city  pnielor* 
ahip  with  consular  power.  As  his  father  was  ttiil 
absent  in  the  eatt,  Domitian  nt^l  Tklnclnnus  undi'r- 
took  the  adminiitrntion  of  Italy  iiniil  Vespjisian 
nturtieiL  Tbe  power  whit-h  was  thus  put  into  hit 
tmnda  wn«  abtip^nl  by  the  diftMlute  \oung  m.-m  in 
A  Uittunc^r  which  shewed  to  tbe  world,  but  too 
pliunly,  what  was  to  be  expi-cted,  if  he  should 
«Tef  cuecced  to  the  imperial  thrvne;  he  put  serend 

tppraoni  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  bia  dmre  of 
taking:  vengeance  on  fail  (K^ntonal  enemies  ;  ho  ^e- 
dveied  many  wiv^e*.  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  aort 
of  barein,and  arbitrarily  depa«ed  and  appointed 
•o  many  nta^ittrntea,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  fatlier  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  hiiu^ 
"  1  wonder  that  von  do  not  wnd  some  one  to  sue- 
c«ed  me/*     V  '  ^  of  tJie  military  fflorj- of 

bia  fiitker  u  *.'  resolved  upon  marching 

•gainat  Civiii ■  ,  >n  ipite  of  the  advice  of  all 

bit  friends  to  remain  at  Home  ;  but  he  did  not  Ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  bis  arrival 
there  be  received  intelligence  of  CcretdlB  h&ving 
already  e^f^uered  the  ttebeL 
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When  hifl  fetber  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conKioua  of  bit  enl  conduct, 
is  «>aid  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
hiive  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perCect  pocfleaaioit 
of  bis  mind.  Veapa^ian,  however,  knew  bia  dli- 
position,  and  throughout  bia  reigii  kept  bim  at 
much  a«  posMble  away  from  public  aBaira  ;  but  io 
order  to  ditiplft}'  bia  rank  and  atation,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  bif  fiither  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  tbcy  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  be  foUi>wed 
them  in  tbe  proce^ion  nding  on  a  white  war- 
ateed.  He  lived  partly  tn  the  came  bouse  with 
hii  father,  and  nanly  on  an  eatate  near  tbe  Mona 
Albanus,  where  ne  waa  aiuToiinded  by  a  number 
of  courtexana.  While  he  thiia  led  a  private  life, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  bia  time  to  the  coiuposi- 
tfon  of  poetry  and  tne  recitation  of  bia  produetiuDi. 
Veapniian,  who  died  in  a.  n.  1%  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titua,  and  Domitian  uacd  publicly  to 
ifty,  that  be  waa  deprived  of  hia  slmre  in  Uic  gKt- 
vemiiient  by  a  foj^ry  in  bia  fiither's  will,  for  that 
it  bad  been  the  wish  of  the  bttcr  that  the  two 
brothers  should  rei|rn  in  common.  But  this  waa 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  bated  bia  brotlu*fp 
and  rande  seveml  attempts  upon  hia  life,  Titua 
behaved  with  tbe  utmost  forbeHrance  towards  hiiUi 
but  fitllowed  thu  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  tJike  any  part  in  tbe  adiui- 
niatratiun  of  public  affairs,  although  be  waa  in- 
vented with  tbe  con»uUhip  seven  timea  during  tbe 
reign  a  of  bis  father  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Tituft,  in  a-  d.  8U  was  in  all  probability  tho 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  atates  that  Domi' 
lian  ordered  tbe  sick  Titua  to  be  left  entinly 
alone,  before  he  waa  quite  dead ;  Dion  CatJiiut 
Mvs  that  he  accelerated  hia  duath  by  oitJerinK  biia 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  veaael  filled  with 
snow ;  arid  other  writers  plainly  aaacxt,  that  Titut 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitiaji, 

On  tbe  ides  of  September,  a.  d.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titua  died,  D€Tuiti;iu  waa  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  tbe  soldiers.  During  the  first  yeara  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  tndulf^  ia 
tttmige  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  ha 
mauifeited  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vie***  and 
virtuea.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
be  kept  a  very  strict  superintendtHicc  over  the  go- 
vendors  of  provinces,  su  that  in  bia  reign  they  an 
said  to  have  been  juatertban  tbey  ever  were  uftriy 
wards.  He  also  enacted  several  uaeful  tawa; 
he  forliode^  for  example,  the  castration  ol  mala 
ihildren,  and  restrictod  the  incmaing  cultlva- 
tiim  of  tbe  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  oom  waa 
neglected.  He  endeavoured  lo  correct  the  fr^ 
volous  and  been  lions  conduct  of  the  higher  cbtaea, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  oocaijoaa.  He  further  took  an  active  paft  in 
the  administnition  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  pnuaa* 
worthy  iti  It  then  was,  became  diagu«lki|i  alleff* 
wai^s  wben,  assisted  by  a  krge  chiaa  «€d«alMM^ 
he  opMMily  made  justiie  the  stave  of  Kia  cnttllj 
and  tytanny ;  for,  during  tbe  Inttir  years  i-f  hta 
reign  he  arted  aa  one  of  the  mo«t  cruet  tj^ntnte 
that  ever  di<(gniced  a  tJ'irotie,  and  tus,  Suetonius  tw* 
mark*,  his  vt-ry  virtues  wi-re  turned  into  i^icea* 
Th«  cauav  of  tbia  chan^  In  bia  conduct  appears 
indcpendaiit  of  hi»  aaiwal  biai  for  ^hat  waa  bad, 
to  hava  baen  liia  boaodlaw  ambition,  injured 
fimity,  jeajoaiy  of  athef*,  and  cairardice;,  which 
wan  aw«kcfflffd  and  rotuad  bj  tl>t  Mun  of  bu 
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midetrUiking*  find  other  oocuirence*  of  the  time. 
In  K.T>.  84  he  uudertook  &n  expedition  ogninst  the 
Chatti,  which  d«es  not  seem  to  hrty«i  Uh'iti  al to- 
gether tinsaecewfu^  Tor  we  learn  from  Fniiitinu* 
(5/ru/<*f;,  I.  S),  thiit  he  eonatrueted  the  frontier 
wall  betwfH'D  the  free  Germiuid  ai\d  tho«e  who 
were  subject  to  Rome,  bo  that  he  must  at  any 
mt«  hn'Vf  sncccfHjed  in  eofiEnin^  the  barbariauA 
within  their  own  territory'.  After  his  return  to 
Rome  lie  celehmli'd  a  triumph,  and  aimuned  liie 
name  of  Germanictis.  In  the  same  year  A^ricola, 
wha^  «uece«R  and  ni'^rits  exeit^.'d  hit  jealoasy,  wat 
recalled  to  Rome^  ontensibly  for  the  ptirpoie  of 
celebrating  a  triiinipU  ;  but  he  was  nerer  tent  back 
to  his  poBt,  which  wa*  giirett  to  another  person. 
[Agricola.]  The  moet  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebdus  king  of  the 
iMciani,  Domltitm  him wif  took  the  field  ngainrt 
him.  but  the  reid  inatiagement  of  the  war  wtA  left 
to  his  general*.  Simtiltaneouftly  with  this  war 
aiiother  was  carried  on  against  the  Marenmanni 
and  Qu.idi,  who  had  refaaed  to  furnish  the  Jto- 
mitna  with  the  nAsiatance  against  Decehaluv  which 
ibey  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Rn- 
nmnt  were  defeated  by  them,  and  the  con  se- 
quence was,  that  Domitian  wa*  obliged  to  cuncliide 
peaee  with  Decekdu»  on  very  humiliating  icrma, 
A.  n.  87.  [Dfti.KB.iLrs.]  Another  dangerous  oc- 
curreiTce  whs  the  revolt  of  L.  Anto!iiii«  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  Rtorm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overdow  of  the  Rhine  over  ita 
b<nik:»,  whith  prevented  the  Oerinati  auxilLiriei, 
whom  Antoniua  expected,  from  joining  hitn ;  so 
thtit  the  rebel  wa»  easily  conqutred  hy  L.  Appiut 
NorbanuB,  in  a.  n.  91.  An.  imurrection  of  the 
NasamoneA  in  Africa  was  of  it^si  importance,  and 
wa<  easily  tuppreised  by  Flaocas,  the  govemor  of 
Ktimidia. 

But  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  nalTinil  tendencies  buret  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  the  Dacitm  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  %-anity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  ftulTenngs  of  tho«e  wham 
be  hated  and  en^ed;  and  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  te- 
nators,  had  to  bleed  for  their  exc4^11ence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  popuLice 
and  the  sfddiers  by  large  donations,  and  hy  public 
game*  and  fi«ht«  in  the  circua  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appearetl  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  renson  he  iiuTCJiied  tho  \*fiy  «f  the 
sidilierA,  and  the  snms  h**  tlui*  expanded  were  oh- 
lained  from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  toi|K>«»ihle  to  ohtiiJn 
the  means  for  paying  liis  soldier*,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  provinces  wt*r«?  lewi 
exposed  to  his  tymiiny,  and  it  wa*  e«pedally 
Rome  and  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  gra*p.  The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrocioualy  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  DomiiianV  reign  in  Rome  and  Iialy 
are  briefly  but  energeticully  described  by  T«u-itu« 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricota^  aj>d 
bis  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  stmngest 
coloan  by  the  witheniig  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  philosophers  who  hnd  at  Rojaie  wen  tixpeUedi 
£roni  which,  however,  w«  aamoi  inlisr,  i 
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writers  do,  that  he  haled  ill  okifat  ^ 
entthc  ptinuiu ;  the  csuiat  bnqg  teiD  1 
no  other   than  his  Taoitjr  an 
conld  not  b«ar  to  be  i>baruft4  ^  i 
writers  attribute  bo  htm  m  ptc«p«atM  «f  |]»  C 
tLHJis  likewise  ;  littt  there  ift  no  othrr  et^wtm  Inr  t 
and  the  Ijelief  iieema  to  harv  arisen  ttnm  ll»  i 
nehs  with  which  he  exacted  th«  tsihnit  tnm  i 
Jews,  and  which  may  hare  c 
to  the  Chrintians  atso. 

Ai&  in  alt  «i  in  liar  aise«^  th«  tjnint^  own  < 
brought  abiiiit  bit  ruin.    Three  olhcen  of  kite 
Parthcnitis,Sigeriut,and  EnteUaa,  vKom] 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  serfrt  i 
to  them  by  Dotuitia,  the  emperor's  wile,  wka  i 
likewise  on  the  list),  fonned 
his  life.   Stephanus,  a  freedman,  wl 
by  thff  coRspiraton,  contrived  to  i 
to  the  emperor's  bed-rooni,  and  ptvt  Mm  m  I 
to  read.     While  Domitian  w«a  pmuiof  dh«  1 
in  which  the  conspiratmi*  |>lol   was  vtrosM  i 
him,  St['  '     /«d  a  dj^ggvr  into  hji  1 

A  vinlfM  !  i«um1  betwfiefi  tW  t«%  i 

the  other  n,  Arrived.    Dtimiuan  Eipll,t 

having  received  seven  wottmlft^  if  S 

lembcr,  A«  0.  9(i.     ApoUuniua  oi 
then  at  Kphesus,  at  the  mcmumi   DuuutiM  < 
murdered  at  liome,  is  said  lo  hav*  iiA  tawm 
maricet- place,  and   to  hav«  exclaimed,  ^Utal 
right,  Su'phanus  slay  the  murderer  t" 

There  are  few  mlert  who  bett^ff  d^armr  thai 
of  a  cruet  tyrant  than  Domitimu  Thm  iHt  I 
years  of  his  reign  form  otie  of  tibe 
periods  that  occur  in  the  biat«rj  of  mm  ;  IhI  1 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  motiatar  or  m  i 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  Cor  b« 
and  a  cultivnted  mind  ;  mnd  iJtJMi^ilh  PiBf  Ml 
Quintilian,  who  place  hia  ftoecicy  in  !■!■  tiaan  If 
the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  iiiaili  1 1,  •!•  tk^i^ 
oiiftly  guilty  of  servibr  tiattorj*  j«f  hi»  prnjoi 
works  cannot  hav«  hetm  etitifvljF  «illMvt  ttmL 
His  fond  nasi  and  oalieaB  for  litanitait  W  itiNMi 
by  th«  qainqoennia]  omtleaC  wlkKlb  h*  nwdbsiii  ii 
boDoitr  of  the  Gapitaliae  Jupitirf ^  juid  m*  ^  d 
which  consisted  of  a  miasimi  emttrvl.  B»ih  prsa 
writers  and  poeu  in  Greek  aa  w«ll  io  ift  Ijlio  m 
cited  their  pfoductiQun,  and  iKo 
warded  with  golden  rr' ■■-''-  i?i- 
th«  pension  for  disi 
Qulntitian  enjoyed  ;    .  :3 

ratively  tlourishing  condiUuu  wT 
during;  that  time,  we  caniiol  help  Iktajyiw  dbii 
w,is «« t  least  i n  grMt  imMiif«,  tho  ^ 
tnducTice  which  ka  tieraWt  mad  «f  dio  mmmm^ 
ment  which  be  «li«ird«d*  If  fa  ■  ilM^ilj  pw^ 
that  we  still  potaeas  ann  of  tltv  }itg§mgj  fisSw 
of  Dtiniitian  tn  tha  iMlan  psuaflfM*  il  Amt^ 
Pharnomena,  whieh  ia  otoBlly  ottvtlMiBd  «•  t^ 
manictis^  the  gnuidson  of  AngwtmL  TW  iifi 
ments  for  thia  opinion  havo  hmm  daaiff  oitifll 
hy  RulgenlQi  (  Var.  iUff.  iiL  p.  OTti),  w^  ^  ^ 
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DOMITlUa 

b1»o  mdopted  by  Niebuhr.  (Tac*  Hut  »U  B$,  &tf., 
iv.  2,  SiCj  Atpic.  Z9,  4%  A5;  Stict.  J^mitian, 
Dion  Cosift.  lib.  IxvL  and  Ixvii. ;  Juvemil,  Satir, ; 
Quintil  iy,  1.  I  2,  &c^  I.  1.  §  91,  &c, ;  Niebubr, 
Ltciwrt*  mi  Roman  flivi.  iL  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 
DOMITIA'NL-S,  L,  DOMlTins;  A  few 
eoini  are  exunt  in  second  bmss,  which  exhibit  on 
ihe  obvene  a  laarelled  hettd,  with  th«  legend.  Imp. 
C.  L*  DtiMmus.  DoMiTiANUR.  Atro. ;  on  ihc  ro- 
.terse,  tite  reprokeatauon  of  a  Geniiu,  with  Gsnio. 
J*oputi.  RoMAM. ;  and  below,  thelettersALS.,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  struck  at  AWxandria.  We 
And  atfo  a  roty  rare  Alexandrian  third  bniM,  vrith 
II  rayed  head,  and  th«  wordft  AOMITIANOC.  CEB. 
The«e  pieeeft  have  been  generally  Rupposed  to 
brlonc^  til  tlae  DiiiuitianuK  mentioned  byTrebellius 
PotJin,  na  ihe  gi-nenil  who  ranquifihcd  the  two 
Mcriaiii,  who  i*  dcscriUt'd  n»  a  iimn  of  lofty  anibi' 
itioii,  deducing  hi^origio  t'rom  the  i*m  of  Vespuiiun, 
and  i%  believed  to  be  ihc  same  with  the  Domiti^uiiia 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zo«iniii^  in 
coiiaequence  of  aftuftpicion  that  ho  wa4  mi^ditatiiig 
rebellion.  Eckhcl,  howevi*r,  Iia»  dcintjntlmted^ 
{rom  otimitmatical  €on»tdcratioti»,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earU«;r  than  the  epoth  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  iinmcdtale  siiccestors  and  there- 
ire  must  coTiimemorate  the  u«urpntion  of  some 
tender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell,  Poll  Gat' 
.  rfuo,  c.  3;  Trujint,  Tyran§u  C,  12  ;  Zoauru 
L  49  ;  Eckhel,  vol  viii.  p.  A\,)  [W.  R.J 

DOMITILLA,  FLA'VIA.     1.  Thf  fir*t  wife 
Vespasian,  by  whom   he  hnd    three  thildren, 
tiu%  Domitian,  and  a  dnuichler  DoiuitiUo.     8he 
ori^nally  b<»en  tlie  roistn;**  of  alionian  eijufi, 
ilius  CapeLla,  ai»d  a  frecdwoman.  Suljsequcnlly 
werer  ihe  nseeiTed  the  iMtmtaai,  uiid  vva»  at 
it  made  inffrnma,     Site  at  well  a^  her  daughter 
id    before  Vespaatan   w»*  proclaimed    emperor. 
,  Vf^,  3.)     Hit  porimit  i^icivcn  in  the  coin 
ijted,  which  was  itnick  aftvt  her  death. 


DOMNA. 


loes 


[Suet. 


X  The  wife  of  Flariiis  Clemens.     [i^ticMKNH 

LA VI i/H. ]     Philostrutupi  ( I'iL  A  f*fMon,  v i i i ,  25  , 

r  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Dotuitixui,  which  i<^ 

npossible,  as  Domttilk,  the  sister  of  DoEuitian,  had 

diederru  befolwVeipAiuuiVscoeision.  DionCassius 

"»irii,  [  4 )  (mils  her  merely  s  tf-w77«vj(fi  of  DoniitMn, 

1  it  has  hi^n  conjectunMl  that  in  PhilcMtntita  we 

i  read  iJkK^thi^  instead  of  aScA^^.     It  may 

s  that  oar  Dctnutilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespuiau't 

auglit*rr  of  the  saioe  name.     After  the  murder  of 

ber  husband  ClemeDs,   Stephaoui,  the  frecdman 

and   murderiT  of  Domitian,  waa  her  procnmtor. 

fbnet.  Ihmtt,  17;  COtnfi.  Reiroaros,  ml  Dion  Cua, 

.€.)  [L.  aj 

DOMI'TUJS  AFER     [Arwi.] 
DOMrnUS  HALBUS.    (BAtntm,  No.6.) 
DUMFilLS   CAECILIANU&      [Cabcuj- 

iNt'S  p»  -5'2(j,  b.] 
liOMi'TlCS    CALLl'STRATUS.     CC*LLh 

rHATi's,  p,  A?!),  b  J 

rwjMrrius  celer,   ccw-br.] 

DOAU  Ta\S  CO'KfiULO.     [Corbi/lo.] 


'  BOMrTTUS  DEXTER.  [Drxter.] 
DOMITIUS  FLDRUS.  IFlorits.] 
DOMI'TIUS  LA'OKO.  [Lahbo.] 
DOMTTirS  MARSUfY.  (MARstiR.] 
DOM['TIUS  LILFIA'NUS.  (Ulpianus.  ] 
DOMNA,  .lU'LlA,  daughter  of  Baasianut,  wife 
of  the  emperor  SeptimluBSer  era  smother  of  Caracal  la 
andGeta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagalxilim  and  Alexander. 
(See  tlie  stemiua  of  Caracalla. )  Bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emeso,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  hu&band  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  conaequi-nce,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  wm 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign .  Already 
cherinhing  {imbitious  bopea,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severn s,  after  ihe  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  ho^c^*cop<^»  The  period  at  which 
this  uuiau  totik  place  has  been  a  nuitter  of  contro- 
versy  among  chnmologerH,  since  the  statements  of 
Ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  trrecnn- 
cileable.  Following  Dion  CaatiiuM  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  a.  D*  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  \'t?nns,  adjoining 
the  pdatium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  tbftC 
year  quitted  Rome  to  ji>in  i!^i.  Aurvliui  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
IMtwerfui  intellfct  and  with  a  hit^  uieatuhc  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celcbmted,  exercised  at  tU  ttnies  a  powerful 
away  over  her  siiperstitioai  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  lake  up  arms  against  Peioennius  Niger  and 
Cl^jdius  Albinui,  thus  pointing  out  the  dtfect  poth 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  tite  pn>phecy  had  tM'en  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  roainUiin^'d  her  dominion  unini' 
paired  to  the  last  At  one  peritid,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  Lill-powerftil  PJautiaous* 
she  is  said  to  hare  deioted  her  time  aJmiMt  ex:* 
clttitvely  to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  I'hi* 
lotimtas  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apcdloniui, 
of  Tyana,  and  ebe  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
curroa.ided  by  troope  of  gmmnuiriaiit,  riietoridiini^ 
and  sopliihts.  But  if  she  sttidied  wisdotn  the 
certni niy  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  pmiligtiey 
was  a  matter  of  common  notor>«»ty  and  rvproach, 
and  she  is  «iid  even  to  h  r  d  afainst  th# 

life  of  her  huaband,  who  ie,  wMknagai 

fear,  or  jipnthy,  quieilv  t  .  ,  *:. ..  i.cr  enonnttiee* 
AfU'r  his  death,  her  tnt^nenc^  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalla  entrusted  the  moat  iiofiortant 
affairs  of  stale  to  her  adminirtimtion.  At  the 
same  tima,  die  certainly  pas«eited  no  contnwl 
over  his  darker  pasaions,  for  It  is  well  kuown 
that  be  wunlered  his  own  brother,  0«ta,  ia  kef 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  ffritf 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also* 
Upon  learning  the  successfnl  issue  of  the  rebellion 
tif  Marrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loto  of  ber  son  and*  of  her  digtiities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  bv  the  eonquvror,  ahe  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  aotidpationa.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
umperjng  with  the  troops:  she  was  ahrvptly  com- 
m/LRded  toquit  Antioch,  and,retoniiiltglolief  fomtr 
reiolutioa,  she  abstained  from  food*  and  pCfiall«d« 
A.  D.  217.  }ler  body  was  tranaportad  IA  RoiMt 
and  depoaited  in  the  aepolchiv  of  Cains  aad  Luaiiii 
OaeMT,  bul  afkarwardi  ftowiirfd  by  Im 
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1064  DOMNINUS, 

MwAf  along  with   the  bones   of  Oela,   to  tile 

eemeterj  of  the  Aotonine*. 

There  can  be  Utile  dmiht  that  Domna  ww  hes 
pmper  Synnn  name,  analogom  to  the  design&tionfi 
of  Afae»a^  SoacmioM,  (ind  AfammafOj  home  by  other 
mem  ben  of  the  tame  hmWy.  The  idea  that  it  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domma^  and  «iii 
(employed  becauMf  the  Latter  would  have  been 
olfentive  to  a  Roman  ear^  ecarc/'Iy  ref}uire«  refti'^ 
tatinn.  (See  Reimarns  on  Dion  Ca«.  Ixxiv.  3.) 

One  nocusatton,  of  the  foulest  deicription,  ba« 
been  brought  again fkt  thi;^  princeM  by  ierenil 
uncient  hiftorian^.  Spnrttanut  and  Aurelitit  Victor 
eapresAly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuouK  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
wpre  po-iitively  joined  in  marriage :  the  ftory  w 
repeated  by  Eutnipin*  and  Orotio*  aI«o,  whUe 
Heroclian  hints  at  Mich  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
reliitefi  that  »he  was  nicknamed  Jfjcast^  by  the 
]ieentiou«  nabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  sttence  of 
IHon  CaMius,  who  wat  not  only  alive^  but  occupied 
a  ppominent  public  station  during  the  whole  r»>i;rn, 
on  the  subject,  i«  a  Butfieient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  i«  absolutely  iinpn^ible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  uf  i.uch  a  runuMir, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  i«  eqmilly  certainn, 
from  the  tone  of  hia  narrative,  that  he  woidd  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
alij^htett  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  nri^  in  them«elve«  totaily  dectitnte  of 
iiuthortty  upon  all  paints  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
eontroverey,  and  in  the  present  case  were  lo  ill- 
iiiformed  as  to  ftuppose  that  Julia  wa»  only  the 
stepmother  of  Caracalht  (Dion  Casa,  Ixxiv.  3, 
bcxv.  15,  Ixxvi.  4,  16,  Ixxvii.  %  10,  18,  Uviii,  4, 
23,  24 ;  flervdian,  iv.  13,  1^,  v,  3;  Sprtian,  S-pt, 
Sttr.  3,  1«,  CamcalL  3,  10 ;  Capitolin.  I'h^.AlbiH. 
S,  Macrin.  9  ;  Lnntprid.  il  il».  Stv.  5 ;  Victor,  fCpii, 
2\;  de  tW*.  21  J  Kutfop.  Tiii,  1 1  ;  Ortm.  vil  18  ; 
Philostnit.  Vit.  SopkM.  Vit,  Jpotion.  i.  3 ;  Txetisea, 
CkO.  yi.  H.  4d.)  [W.  K.J 


com  or  DOMNA  jvlia, 

DOMNTNUS  (A0^y7¥ot\  L  A  Christian,  who 
Apontntited  to  JudaikiUi  in  the  pr^r»ecutiou  tinder 
Sevents,  alwiil  A  D.  200,  and  lo  whom  Serapinn, 
biftbofj  of  Aitiitich,  addreited  a  tnn»ti*e  intended  to 
recall  biin  to  the  fnith.  (Eu»eb.  I/ist.  Ecc^,  vl  12; 
c«tnp^  Fabrie.  Bif*t.  (imi^.  vol.  vii,  p.  1^6.) 

2.  Of  Laodireia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
lliia,  and  a  fellow- pupil  of  Prochis  the  Lycian^  and 
mu^U  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  CbrinL  He  appeara  to  have 
Ixwn  peeuliarly  bigoted  to'^i*  omi  opinionis  and 
ii  laid  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrinea  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notii^n*.  TIri'i 
CBlted  forth  a  treatise  from  Froclui,  it  i 

itatement  of  the  genuine  principles  < 

iWf),  a  work  wbicli  FMbrieiu*,  apparently  hy  an 
ov«r&ight,  a$cribe«  to  Domniuus  himself.  (/^iV. 
Gmer,  vol  liL  p.  171 ;    Dunuuc  €tp.  Suid,  *,  i». 


DOXATUa 

31  Of  AntiflcK  i 
the  chronicle  of  Joanne* 
{Ep.  ad  Afdl  p.  73),  tint  bn  «M  U^  d  h^ 
tioch,  and  wrote  a  hiatury  of  eviotft  bm  iW  W^ 
ginning  of  the  world  lo  tiw  timo  l^Imtdakm,  It 
the  33d  year  of  whove  fv%i*  (^  *•  <^^)  ^ 
cbronide  of  MaleUs  exlnida.  {VmtL.4mttM^Omt, 
p.  435,  ed,  Westermann;  Fsbck.  MM. 
vol  iii.  p,  171,  Tii.  p.  443.)  (E.  L] 

pri  led  iHoftlj  Man  it 

thu  •   .iiL-nl  of  tbsl  ampojo^ 

may  be  the  «ame  penon  to  whooi  wm 

rescript  of  the  emperor  Zcao,  (Oiiail.  vii.  p.  7' 

10,  tiu  3,  K  7.)     He  waa  a  ccmmcamtt\ 

Gregorian,  H  erraogenian,  add  TTifwIwiiM 

(R«iK,  ad    TluafAiimm,    pp.  1243,  lU^^ 

dorut,  a  conlempomnr  of  JoAiiniaai,    calls 

**  very  teamed   teacboc^  (BoatL  vL  p^'il 

Zachariae  imagines  tlial 

have  been,  in  a  Utt-ial  s^aio^  the  twacliM 

who  survived  J iLstiniiiij.  '    «d  va 

( Zachariae,  A  nurd^tt't,  >  By  fiiiwiai  {S^tL 

Biuil.  $  42),  Domnict;..  ,^  Lm  iVvnkM^ 

but  this  •eems  to  be  a  mutek#.    ( 

Jur.Orieni,  lik  ii.  c,  ■?(>,  p,  tn5J      By  Nit 

nenus  Papadopjti  (/* 

a  Domninus,  Nomitu- 

coramented   apon  the    rso^euAr  tLOfttt4«%ai 

Con&tantinus  and  Leo ;  but  th* 

of  Papadopoli,  in  thia  eMe,  b  cofMid  if 

bach.  {Ameoialii^  t  p.  2^2). 

The  namei  Domtma  ssid 
times  confounded  In  maniiamptai,  T^rfwm 
from  the  word  Dooiinot,  mad,  1ft«  olfciy  «nfc 
denoting  title  (as  Patricioa),  >>t*i— >*  ^mmfme^  Bis 
f;imHy  names.  (Mtnagi%  .Imocs,  Jmt,  f.  171.)  A 
jurist  I^omiiiis  it  luentioifted  hj 
addreued  letters  to  lun.  (idlatti,  MS». 
1124,  ed.  VVolflF.)  [J.T, 

IKIMNUS,     [Do- 

DOMN US  ( A^W*  imJ  m^Cm 

mentarj  on  the  Apttu; .  .,.i.  , ,  ippfiOttlM  iftii  Ms 
incorrectly  attributed  to  UribaMitt  (p.  t,'f^  II^L 
153^),  at  having  written  a  comiTiJ»^tarTf  «  cUs 
work.    He  wa<«  I  -'^P* 

living  in  the  hi  L  -  lot 

it  is  uncertain  wheiFier  le?  wa^  uie  Mia^  iirf«aa  at 
either  of  the  following  pbysickita  itf  Hm  ■■■  wam^ 

2.  A  Jewish  physJckti,  tlie  ts^or  m  Qmim^  h 
the  fourth  century  after  Chmt,  by  wboB  kb  wm 
reputation  was  eclipvM),  and  hja  psyfla  MKitf 
away.  (Suid.  * 

3.  A  heathr  ■£  Camim^dm^  a 
the  fourth  centiaj.  ..<v<i  *  ufiat,  «f  wboaa  4f«iK  * 
the  time  of  the  plague,  wi  ioeogilt  it  ftet«  lit  H 
KpHraem  Synia*  (CSpeni,  twL  L  fL  Ut, 
15a!>,  fol)  |W.  A.aj 

UONA^TIUS  VALKMg.     rVAt.»i*.| 
DONA'TUS,  was  1    '        '  r.^*  K%m,.  ■ 
midia,   in  the   eadv 

(a.  d.  312),  and  frou:  

prelate  of  the  same  namo,  the  ■wnaatig  nt  Uaf^ 
nuB  in  the  diiputed  election  to  tlMi  «»•  •#  Gvilaft, 
I  be  [kmatutM  deririy]  their  ftppallaiaatt.  T^  «■* 
the  first  iinportimt  sdiisin  Wnidl  dkyittEiitf  1^ 
Chnatian  chunrh  ^'  V  Vftotigli  ia  ft  anMl  w^- 
nan?  coitHned  v»  i  inita  nC  iVfniM^  f*~^ 

for  three  centm  >  r^  af  W*^  mtitmm^ 

icanda],  and  bloodshed.  Tb«  ctrav^ttaaaM  «i^ 
gavtf  fiao  to  Ui«  tU>Uio44«  ami  ikm  in*  alfp*  i^iit 


I 
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DONATUS. 

dlspuUi,  are  given  in  imothiT  article.  [Caiciiia- 
KUi.)  Cond«nane(t^  puiji*(hed,  but  eventually  tol^ 
tftted  by  ContlAntine,  Jiercfty  persecuted  hy  Con-  i 
tiaiii,  and  feroured  by  Jul  inn,  tht*  folio  wen  of 
this  8a*ct  Appear  to  have  attained  to  tbetr  hight'st 
pt»int  of  proBpt'rity  at  the  commencetneiit  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  they  wpre  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bJHhcipiK  and  were  little  lnfi*rior 
iu  bumUei*  Ut  tilt!  CathoHcH  of  the  province.  The 
gtiriui  tod  perseverance  of  Auguetiiu  supported  by 
tll0tlriiwei3t  edict  of  ifonoriu*  (a.  d.  Hi),  vigor- 
oosly  iffiforcod  by  the  civil  mngifttnites  »eeni  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invnAion  of  Ocnseric,  to  wbniiu  fr%y\n 
their  disnfTection  to  a  hottile  govenimcnt^  thuy  lent 
B  millijig  •npjjort ;  they  were  of  siijfliL'ii'nt  iraprt- 
uiccs,  at  a  late^  date,  to  nttmct  the  uUi'nlitiiri,  and 
eall  forth  the  angry  denunciiitiona  of  Pope  Gro* 
gor^  the  Great,  and  iire  believed  to  have  kept 
iheir  ground,  and  exinted  m  an  independent  coni- 
munity,  nniil  the  Bual  triumph  of  the  Samcens 
aiid  ^fohonrniedani^m.  We  otight  to  obfrerve,  that 
even  the  most  violent  cncniieii  of  the  Dountint^ 
were  unable  to  coruvict  them  of  any  aerioua  entjni 
in  doctrine  or  diu:ipline«  Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  oil  genenil  principici  and  puintt 
of  jbith^  they  commenced  iimplj''  by  refu«ijig  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Ciiecilisinua,  and 
were  jtmdtmilv  led  nn  tn  mnintAiji,  that  salvation 
wai  rentrictrd  lo  their  own  narrow  pale^  became 
thty  alone  had  escaped  the  profrujation  of  receiving 
tile  wcnmijeiiu  from  the  hfods  of  tmditorsk,  or  of 
those  wboi  having  connivt'd  at  «uch  aposiacy,  hod 
Jbrfeited  all  claimfl  to  the  character  of  Chrittiam. 
^Bsertiiig  that  they  alone  coBitituted  the  trae 
tin)T«r»al  church,  they  excommuinaited  not  only 
thow  with  whom  thev  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  mninmi lied  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  advetwirics;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  preteiiMUna  of  Cypriatl  with  re- 
gBfd  to  eccleuastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
miiftled  upon  relinj^tizing  every  one  who  bcciime  a 
proaelyte  to  tJietr  C4»«*tv  upon  tuhjectiug  to  puriii* 
cittion  all  phice*  uf  piiMiu  ^vorship  which  had  been 
cotitatuin<iu.*d  by  the  presence  of  their  opponenta, 
and  u|)on  casting  forth  the  very  corptei  and  bones 
»if  ihii  Catbiilic*  from  their  ceioeieriet.  Thit  un- 
t^hiirilablc  Rpirit  met  with  a  fitting  retributi<>ti  ; 
for,  at  the  epuch  when  their  iulluence  was  uto^t 
widely  extended^  distentions  arn^e  wilbin  their 
omi  body  ;  and  about  one^ fourth  of  the  whale 
pAfty,  icpiirating  frorn  the  »ect  under  the  denonn- 
tintton  of  MiuimianihtA,  anv^gnted  to  themftulvefc, 
eitclugtvely,  the  prerogativet  claimed  by  the  Lirger 
luctiun,  and  hurled  perdition  agninst  oil  who  dt^ 
nied  iir  dcmbted  their  infiiliibility. 

Our  chief  authoritie«  for  all  that  concemi  the 
Doimti»ta  are  the  works  of  OptatuA  Milevitainis 
And  Augu«<ttii.  In  tlie  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
li*h*d  by  the  Iporiied  ajid  indti»tmuH  Du  Pin,  will 
be  ffumd  n  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  in  ihi«  contitiverky,  together  with  a  eon- 
fleitiMid  view  of  its  ri«e  and  pi-ogrrM,  while  the 
luott  imp<»rtAnt  pai^aget  in  the  writingii  of  Angite- 
tiu  have  been  (xdl(»cted  by  Til  lemon  t,  in  that  por^ 
tion  of  hi«  fvccleatnJitical  McmoLn  (vol,  vi.)  devoted 
^ItilttiaBllfeet.  For  the  teriM  wf  Impend  l^awi 
■^"''■^'    iJonMiistw  froB  ▲.  D.  400  to  428,  ■«« 

LxTi,  r»i.  5.  [W.  It.) 

DONA'TUd  AE'LlUS,or,with  all  his  titles  as 
tb«*y  iiiv  ftfiiiid  m  M&&t  AtUm  iMmUus  I'ir  dartt* 


DONATUS. 


lOEJS 


Orator  Urbu  Romae^  was  a  eelebrated  grammaJ-iaii 
ftiid  rbetoriciiLD,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  vtm  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  His  most  famaun  work  ii  a  flystem 
of  Latin  Oraminar^  which  has  fonned  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  tToatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  be  jliouriahcd  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  publislied 
in  the  farm  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  irparate 
tracts  :  I.  Ars  s.  EfHtio  Frimtt^  de  lUtria^  t^htlm^ 
ptdAui,  et  UiHtit;  2.  Editto  Sei^umia,  de  oc4fi  ftartibm 
omiiimia;  to  which  are  commonly  aii»exed,  D« 
ttarbitriamo ;  Dt  woheeirmo;  Dt  txtertM  riiiin;  IM 
meiaptaama;  De  x3kmatUm$ :  De  tropia;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  nit  mora 
correctly  considered  as  conatltuiing  one  connected 
whole,  and  ore  combined  under  one  genenU  tillet 
taken  from  the  San  ten  ion  MSv  prcserred  in  th« 
Royal  Library  of  Bfclin,  Li^mati  An  Grammaiiom 
itiliUM  UhrtM  comprthrHsa^  1 1  w^  the  common  school^ 
book  of  the  middle  ftge«;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
Eugtish  of  Loiigiande  and  Chauccf  n  dottat  or  dtmet 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
ctime  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Tbui 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecock  ore  enumerated 
The  D<»NAT  into  ChrUtiaH  rtUt/iomy  and  Tiw  ffJijwer 
to  the  Don  AT,  while  Cotgivve  <[UO(ei  an  old  Ftvnch 
proverb,  l^*  diaUcs  tataiaU  mieorm  a  few  DuNAT, 
(.  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammaj** 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War* 
ton's  y/w/ory  of  Entflvh  Foetry^  sect  viii. 

lo  addition  to  the  Ar»  Gramtnaliai,  we  posceM 
introductions  (e»am</^>«irjjand  scholia,  by  Duiiutiis, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plnys  of  Terence,  those  lo  the 
!teautontimonuneno«  having  bet*n  lost.  The  pn^ 
fnces  contain  a  tuccinct  account  of  the  source  froin 
wliich  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  ihe  chiM  to 
which  it  belongs ;  a  statement  of  the  timo  at  whi«  h 
it  was  exhibited  ;  notices  respectuig  the  distribution 
of  the  characters ;  and  sundry  particubjs  Cj}Dn%«ct«d 
with  sUige  technii^tties.  The  commentariea  are 
fiUl  of  interesting  and  valuable  renmrks  and  illu*- 
tmtion> ;  but  from  the  numerous  repeiiiions  and 
cuntrudictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  tiuits  here  and  there  foisted  tn,  it  is  timtiii- 
fest  that  they  have  been  mimercifully  interpoUted 
and  cormpted  by  liter  and  less  skilful  hands* 
S  .  indeed,  have  gone  to  far  aa  to  believe 

never  coram ttunl  his  observations  in 

,  ....1  thol  these  ftchulia  ims.  merely  ncrafMit 

complied  irom  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  1cq> 
turej  delivered  viva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  doe«  uol 
well  accord  with  the  word4  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
tir&t  of  the  i^aAsages  to  which  a  reference  if  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Serviua,  iu  his  aiiiiotations  upon  VirgiU  infers,  in 
upwiirds  of  forty  dilfereut  phu-es,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  mnst  have  compoeed  a  commeutary  upon  the 
Edognea*  Gcorgics,  and  Aeneid.  **•  Scholia  in 
Aeneida^  beating  the  najne  of  Donatua,  and  cur> 
responding,  for  the  moet  put*  with  the  i^uotaUont 
of  Serviuft,  ore  still  extant,  btit^  froio  their  iuft^nor 
tone  aud  character,  have  been  generally  a*}ribtnl  to 
TUteriiu  Claudius  Domdm^  who  is  noticed  be> 
low.  They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  tupplementAl  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  add/ed ; 
the  condudtiig  poftioiia  of  the  fourth  and  eighthi, 
and  Um  eoBBOieMB^il  of  the  cixth  and  twelfth, 
an  wantinf.  Their  ehj«f  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poci«  rnthcf  loan  to  explain 
hit  diffi^iultiea  {  but  the  whier,  u  a  letter  aub- 
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joiijoti  to  the  twelfth  book,  Rnnoaneet  hit  intontton. 
thould  a  life  iUruudy  int  advHJicotl  be  prolongit'd,  of 
compiling,  frnm  nneifnt  anlhuritieB,  u  detcription  of 
ihi!  per«^ins  pliu:<^a««  herbs  and  treefi,  eouttitinted  in 
the  potiii- 

The  popularity  of  lh«  **  Ar*  Gnunmiitica^*'  e»p«- 
ebilly  «f  ihv  «ccoDd  pnrt,  •*  De  tjcto  partibus  Om- 
^ojii*."  ia  nutfidently  fviucfd  by  the  prodiifioiu 
nnntbcr  of  editions  which  ap[iearcd  diiriiig  the  in- 
fiincy  of  pniiting^  most  of  th«in  in  gothic  chtiractcn, 
without  diitts  nr  imnic  af  pkce,  orof  printer,  and  the 
tyjiroifniphical  bi»tory  of  uo  work,  with  the  «xcrption 
of  the  Scripturt*ii^  has  excited  more  miere«t  nmong 
bibliogmpberii,  or  giTi^n  ihem  more  trouble.  Even 
bf^fore  the  iitVL'ntion  of  printing  from  moi'ahle 
iTpes,  wvtTal  editioni  seem  lo  have  be«?n  thrown 
otf  from  blocks,  and  fragincjits  of  these  bavc  been 
prp«»rvcd  in  varioui  collection*.  The  three  partt 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putuchiut  {Gmm- 
mtitune  Laiinat  Atuiofcn  AntifU-u  lianor.  4  to. 
]  S05)*  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergics  on 
the  prima  and  w?cundaeditio ;  and  thatof  ServiiiftMa- 
fios  Honoratns  on  the  sf'cundn  editio  only  (M'e  pp. 
1735,  1743,  17'J7,  ir7&,  \\il^}%  and  aUo  in  Liii- 
demunn'A  **  CorpuB  Qmrnninticoriu]!  Latinoruiu 
Veterum,'"  Yol  i   Lipa^  Ut.'iU 

Of  the  conuuentiiry  on  Terence,  at  lenit  four 
edition ti,  «epanit«  from  the  texU  appeared  during 
the  hfteeiith  century.  Thnt  which  i*  believed  to 
be  the  first  \h  a  folio,  in  Roman  chamcters  without 
place,  dale,  or  printer's  nanie,  but  wa*  probably 
pubtUhfd  at  Cologne,  about  1470 — 1472  ;  the 
lecoiid  at  Venice^  by  Spini.^  foL  H72  ;  the  third  at 
](nine,bySwcynheym  and  Pannartx,  fol,  1472;  the 
fourth  ut  Milan,  by  j^arotuft,  frd,  147<^-  It  wilt  be 
ffntnd  attached  to  all  complete  editioot  of  the 
driimattst. 

The  emnmentarieit  upon  tho  Aeneid  were  Jint 
disco v(>rcd  by  Jo.  Jovinnus  rontanuft,  were  firit 
pubtished  from  Oic  enpy  in  hiji  library,  by  Scipio 
Capyciu*,  Neap,  foL  15  %  and  were  inserted  by 
Cf.  Fabricius  in  the  **  Corpus  InlcTpretiira  Vir^i- 
Uanurum.**  The  text  ia  very  eumipt  ond  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  »lill  exiiit  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  bave  never  been  collated,  or  at  lesiKt 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Burmann,  in  the  pref.  to 
bis  ed.  of  VirgiL)  (llieron.  wintrv,  f\*n/l  vol  iii.  p. 
9%  ed.  Uas*^  in  Ku»eb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccctr  p.  c. ; 
in  Elv^^,  c.  t  ;  see  aljio  Lud.Schopfen,  De  Ttrcntio 
M  Dunato,  Bvo,  Bonn.  Wi'lA^  and  Specimen  emend, 
in  A*L  I^ftHati  comttrnL  TrrtnL  4 to,  Bonn,  ltf26. 
Quanti,  Ueiir'dijf  xur  (irit^huichen  und  Hominekat 
Liihnii»rtfr)^chHhtr,  Iwfip.  1839.)  [W.  R.) 

DO'NATU$,  TIHE'RIUS  CLAUDIUS.  We 
find  pR'lixed  to  all  the  more  complete  ediiiont  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty  fire  chapter*, 
bearini;;thetit1e,**TiberiiCtaudiiDonatiadTiberiuro 
Clnndi<miim  McLitimum  Donatianum  filium  de  P, 
Virgilii  Maroni*  Vita.**  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  tbi«  Donatus ;  but  it  has  been 
Conjectured  that  some  graaiiuanan,  who  donrished 
abjut  the  commenceDieDt  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
bavo  dmxvn  up  a  biogniphy  which  fonned  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  bat  which, 
in  ii«  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  fatnigo  of 
childiiU  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fableifOoinpotinded 
by  iguonint  and  unskilful  hand*.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editon  seem  to 
haw  moulded  it  inV»  iU  ^^Tutcnt  forouby  collecting 
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and  combining  thew  vftiiotia  and  oficfi  Mcn^ 
ncous  materliU,  [W.R.) 

DONTAS{AiK«it),  a* 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenua 
fore  Nourished  about  IL  c.  AAO,  R« 
statues  which  weiv  afierwarda  plaecil  m  th»  tnt* 
sary  of  the  Megariana  at  Olyntpm.  TWf  ^mm  if 
cedar  inUid  «itb  gold,  ai>d  (bnaad  a  gnvp  tuyi 
sentitig  the  contest  of  Hemdea  vich  lilt  tx^m 
Acheloiif,  and  containing  figures  of 
Acbelous,  and  Heracles,  with  Area 
lo'uft,  and  Athena  tupponing  tlenirlia  V6i^ 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  Iwve  b«tB  pat  dl 
the  original  gtoup,  but  a  tr|iaratti  «rac%  hjr  ff'rf'*- 
(Comp.  Pans.  v.  17.  L)  The  gtoap  i»  tlw  f>4k^ 
ment  of  the  Idegnrian  Cn^aaury,  T€ftnmih§  tht 
war  of  the  gnds  and  the  gianta^  ie«ilia  ali»  10  h««« 
be«o  the  work  of  Dontas  i  but  th»  isnigw  km  fhm- 
saniaa  is  not  ({iiite  clejir.  ( Paint  tL  19w  {  $3  B^tilk, 
Chfft,  /n«rnp.  i  p.  47^  Slc.)  [P,  &| 

DOKCEUS  (Ao^Kti^il,  a  aofi  of  Ilip^inwV 
who  had  a  lien>um  at  Sparta  cnn^isllf  vnfc  In 
brother  Sebnia.  The  t^cU  n^r  tke 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  arwuiid  ti 
(Paus.  til.  15.  §  2  )  It  IB  probahle  thai 
is  the  fiame  personage  a*  ih«  Dofjdaiia  ia  A|iO^ 
dorui  (ill  1(^»  §  5),  wber«  Ida  botitber  is  laM 
Ttfbms.  (L,  «.J 

DORIKUS  (Awpicvf),  eV»"-^  —  nf  Aaa^ 
dridcs,  king  of  SjiartJi,  by  In  [  Ahaui^ 

OHIJ>K.h],   was   hotnevcr   bom  miq  <l  ^ 

second  iiiarriiige,  Clequvnes,  mutl  tJtefvlbtv  «» 
eluded  from  immediate  tucceaftiufu  H*  was  a^ 
counted  the  fir»>t  in  peri*»nii!  *      irtiV 

yuun);  men,  Jind  frt'li ng  it  .«  .-i^iiqii 

under  the  nile  of  om*  w  itii  ^^ 

and  HO  narrowlv  hcforr  hini 
he  left  bin  D>untry  haxtily,  :> 
the  oracle  of  Ddplii,  to  e«tiK 
doin  cltte where.     He  led  hh 
guidance  of  ^ '    motur*,   m  1 

he  here  cl-  i-i  nunif,  w 

he  was  dri\  'Ug  by  the  1. 

tbagininns,  and  led  ilie  Kurvivoni  b«int«,     11^  »0v, 
under  the  Baoction  of  the  oi^rf^,  ^t  f^rtlt  t«  f  tmi! 
a  Hemcleia   in   the   di«lHct    1 
property  of  H  enroled,  and   i 
by  him  for  aity  4^.  -  -  .^f-. 
claim  it,  Kryjc,  1 
ward,  along  the  J 
of  Croton  preparing  (u. c.  aiU)  i 
with  Sybaris  and  induced,  it  wtii 
eonneiciai)    between    C 
Dor.  bk.  x.7.%  12), 
and  received,  after  ih. 
land,  on  which  he  buiit  a  u  ^ 
Cretliia.    Sm\i  was  ihr  »!<- 
by  the  remiuuits  of  tl  .  ^^«|y  ^ 

felbw-citisens  at  Thn 
Crotoniats,  on  tli  •  ^ 
Elean  pmphet,   i  « 1^ 

^-ards,  BtitI  enj^  ^  ^  a  1^ 

turn  of  his  service  m  ih«  wiu*,  tiotJui^  ti  taa  ^at 
recalled  the  tuune  of  DoritttL  Thia„  Jtavma,  If 
Dorieus  wia  btal  on  hia  Sicilias  cokMij,  U  ftito 
intetUgible.  H«  oertaialy  pais  '  " ' 
Eryz,  and  tlief«  aeema  la  hava 
deia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  ill  111 
with  htm,  a  single  mail  eatOtflaA  tBimnaoii{ 
were  cut  off  in  a  batlit  aitli  thm  ^ 
ta  it  •eejns»  the  dtfUM^jUiiaOb 
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DORIEUS. 

f  tw^litDd  bim  ft  son,  Eurj^muuc,  who  Becamp$mtid  h\%  I 
[cousin  Pnusonma  in  llift  cmnpsiign  (iLC  479) 
l^gAinit  Mardonmft,  Whf  this  lan  did  not  succeed 
^tiuber  than  Leonidas,  on  the  death  of  Cleomeneis 
ill  not  clear;  Muller  lugf^esLs,  compnriug  Plut. 
rjlpu,  c.  1U  thut  ft  Heracleid,  leaving  his  country 
lioMrtiLe  rUcwbere  lo*i  his  rights  at  hoin^.  (Hftod. 
.41—66;  iz.  10,  5:i,55;  Diod.  iv.  23;  Faui. 
im.  in.  f  4,  and  1  g  8.)  [A,  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (AojpuiJ*),  the  *on  of  I^iflgoras 
^DiAGORAs],  one  of  the  nohlc'i'it  of  the  noble 
'  Hcracleid  family,  the  Emtidt  of  Lilysus,  in 
;  Hbodeft.  He  was  rictor  in  the  piiicmtiam  in 
^  three  successive  Olympiad  v  the  Blth,  38  th,  and 
89th.  BL  c  432,  428  and  4-24«  the  second  of  which 
it  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  8);  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  sovcn,  nt  the  Isthmian 
I  eight  Tictories.  He  and  his  kinimari,  Pcinidorus^ 
'  m'ere  styltnl  in  the  nnnounccmont  ui  Thuiians,  so 
that,  apparently,  b<»fore  4'J4  at  ktest,  thyy  had  left 
j  their  cnuutry.  (Pau*.  vi,  7.)  The  whole  family 
I  were  otillnwed  a«  hnadji  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
I  Athenians  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thtirii ;  and  &am  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
r  Al  Synwuti  had  re-established  there  the 
nntftian  interestt  Dorieus  led  thirty  gnllcys 
I  to  tlie  nirl  of  the  Spartan  caum  in  Greece.  He 
Tived  with  them  at  Cuidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
I  {Thtic.  viiL  3.^,)  He  waA,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
I  itrvolutiori  which,  in  the  course  of  the  Banie  winter, 
mns  effected  At  Rhodes  (Thuc  viii.  44) ;  it«  revolt 
from  the  Athtniians  was  of  jcmne  iicconipanied  by 
tlie  rettorationof  the  family  of  Dingonui.  (ac.  41 L) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  snmincr  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochiis, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fitiihion,  raised  his  stafTasif 
%n  strike  hirn,  and  by  thit  act  m  violently  excited 
the  Thurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  Yuf- 
lenoe  only  by  tlying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc,  viii.  R4-) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindama,  sailed  for  the  lU-lleNpont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ship*  to  crush  a  democmtical  move- 

■  tneiit  in  RhodeA.  (Diod.  xiii.  3U,)  Sume  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Heilespant  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  ihe  main  body ;  and  being  de- 
ftcried  and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  reueli  aakora,  near  Rhoe- 
kMtm<  irere  he  vigoroiuly  maintnined  himself 
until  Mindarns  evfte  Id  his  Miocour,  and,  by  the 

Iftdrance  of  lh«  teat  of  the  Athenian  6eet,  the 
ftctian  becamt  general:  it  was  decided  by  the 
•ndden  arrival  of  Alcihmdes  with  reinforoemenik 
(Xen.  MtfL  L  L  $  2  ;  Diod.  xiii.  45,)  Four  y«an 
»fl«r,  at  Ihe  close  of  n.  c.  407,  he  was  captuped, 
with  two  Thurion  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
tenii  no  doubt,  to  Athens ;  but  the  people,  in 
idmtiBtioo  of  hlft  kthlottc  ■»«  and  noble  beauty, 
diwiiifted  their  uiMit  eneoiy»  though  already 
Koder  fentenee  of  death,  without  so  much  at  ex- 
acting a  mn»onu  (Xen. //r/i.  L  5.  $  19.)  Paasa- 
itiaa,  (/,  c)  on  the  authority  of  Androlion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  teogne  farmed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  tonowheiv  in  the  reach  of  the  Sportans,  and 
WM  hf  them  seized  and  put  to  death.  [A.  II.  C] 
DORTEUS  (Ampifvs),  the  author  of  an  epigrmu 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenoeni  (x, 
|v  412,  £.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology-.  (Brunck, 
jinaL  ii,  6.^;  Jacoba,  iL  62«)  Nothing  more  ii 
known  of  hioi.  t^*  ^] 
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DORILLUS  (A<J^iAAoy)  or  DORIALLUS 
(AopfoXAo;),  an  Alheniaa  tragic  ooei,  who  waa 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Suid^  He4»ych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
$.  t>.  AopldkKot;  AristopL  Zemn.  Ft.  336,  Dindorf^ 
Schol  in  Aristaph*  Ran*  T.  619;  Fabric  Biitl. 
GVofc.  ii.  p.  297.)  [P.  S.] 

DDErMACHLFS  (Ao^^x«)»  !«■■  properly 
DORY'MACHUS  (AopiJ^x*'*),  »  native  of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Kicostratus, 
was  tent  out,  in  u.  c,  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Mesiienuin  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  a 
league  of  a^mpoUijf^  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  afijurs  iu  the  PelopoiiTie^ni 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  his 
restlets  ecHuitrymen  were  anxious.  A  numl>er  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mes- 
sctiians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  All 
eoinplaintjs  he  received  at  first  with  negloct,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  hod  gone  to  Mes»ene,  oa 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Measeniant,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  belmved  with  such  spirit  that 
Doriiiuichus  was  oompelied  to  jieldt  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injurie«  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Mr^^e- 
nia.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  hi«  kins- 
man  ScopaA,  who  a(lmini«l<vred  the  Aetidian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  As^emhly,  or  fur  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('AiroitA  17x01  ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;  Liv.  XXXV.  34),  commenood  hostilitiev  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  again ^t  the  Epct- 
rots,  AchaeanSf  Acamanian%  and  MncedoniJina. 
In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  220,  OorimachuB  invmled 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara^ 
tuB,  at  Caphyoc.  [See  p.  25.%  o.]  He  took  part 
tiXm  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  SeerdilSidai,  the  lllyrian, — the  captora 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Aitadia,  and  the 
biiHled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  th« 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Aegeira  in  u,  a  219.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  AetoUans,  ho 
mvaged  Epeinis,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Dodono.  In  a  c.  211}  be  in^^aded  Thessnly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  nway  from  the  siege  of 
Paliu,  in  Ceplullenbi,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Lcootiut,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  abaenoe  of 
Dorinmchas  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia* 
advancing  to  Themium,  the  capitxd  city,  and  plun- 
dering it.  Donmachua  is  mentioned  by  Livy  aa 
one  of  the  chiefs  tlimugh  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  in  a.  c  211,  concladxd  a  treaty  of  aUtanet 
with  Aetolijt  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  lainly 
attempted*  in  a  c  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nua,  in  Thessaly.  In  n.c  204  he  and  Soop«a  wvitp 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  dnw  up  new  b^wa 
to  meet  the  general  distresa,*ooefttianea  by  heavy 
debta,  with  which  the  two  coniinia>ioii«rs  theni- 
selvet  were  severely  burdened.  In  &  c  19G 
Dorimachus  wna  sent  to  Egii'pt  to  nc^tkte  terma 
of  peiace  with  Ptolemy  V.  ( Epiphanesjit  hii  miuuMi 
probably  having  reference  to  the  condttiont  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  ihe  Oreat, 
to  whom  the  AetoUana  were  now  looking  for  «u|^ 
port  a«ainat  Rome.  (PolyL  iv.  5-1 3^  16-19, 57, 6fi» 
tf7.  111  V,  L  3,  4-9.  a,  17s  it.  42;  xiii  Ij  xviii. 
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37;  XX.  1 ;  Pragm.  Hist.  68;  Liv.  xxvl  24;  Bnind- 
•tater,  Gexh.  de»  Aetol.  Landes^  ^  342,  &c)  [E.  E.] 
DO'RION  (Awpfwi/).  1.  A  critic  and  gramma- 
rian in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sardis, 
and  waft  a  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  the  rhe- 
torician. (Philostr.  VU,  Suph,  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Suas.  2,  Controv.  i.  8,  iv.  24.) 

3.  A  native  probably  of  Eg}'pt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaeas,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  deli- 
cacy— 6sh.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  the  name  Aoira8o<^<rT|'nis,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mn^simachus,  in 
his  play  of ''Philip/'  (Ap.  A  then.  viii.  p.  338,  b.; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  337,  c.  ;  Casaub.  ad 
loc.) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nicocreon  of  Salamis  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  f.), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  favour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  b.  c  338.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  118,  b., 
vii.  pp.  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  300,  f.,  304,  f., 
306,  f.,  309,  f.,  312,  d.,  315,  b.,  319,  d.,  320,  d., 
32-2,  f.,  327,  f.,  X.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too.  probably  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  rfaopyiK6v,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  avicfi  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (Awpfj),  a  daughter  of  Occanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2 ;  Hesiod.  TTieoff.  240,  &c. ; 
Ov.  A/el.  ii.  269.)  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Vii^.  Eclog.  x.  5.)  One  of  Doris's  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.     (Hom.  //.  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Awpis),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  younger 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut.  Dion^  3.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lucian. 
adv.  Induct  $  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

DORO'THEUS  (Awp^Jecoj).  A  considerable 
Dumber  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p. 276) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheus  :  viz.  a  Sicilian  history  (2i«ce- 
Aiira),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  {Fhr,  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolius  (Prm^erb.  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  (*It»- 
Aiifi),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( Parall.  Min,  20 ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  12);  Iloi^frrryt,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Slronu  i.  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book  ;  and  lastly,  Mrrafiop^«Mrct9,  which 
it  referred  to  by  Plutarch.    {Parall.  Min.  25.; 

2.  Of  AscALON,  aOieek  grammarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Atheoaaua,  who  qaotet  tiie  lOStk 
book  of  a  work  of  hit,  entitled  x4^csir  wnrpgyi. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xi.  p.  481,  xiv.  p. 
658 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Hom.  IL  ix.  90,  z.  252 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  R  xxiii.  230,  p.  1297.^  This 
work  may  be  the  Hune  as  the  one  wt^  rt»r  {« wf 
*ipifllUpw  Ki^Htv  Mori  arotx^ioi^  (PboL  BiU.  Cod. 
156),  which  teems  to  hare  been  only  a  diapier  <a 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  of  bis 
bore  the  title  vcpi  *Aim^d^vt  kcH  w^  rff  n^i 
¥€wT4pois  icwpuKots  i»eerr{nii9.  (Athen.  xiv.  p,  662.) 

3.  Of  Athena,  it  mentioned  among  the  tutbon 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (//JVl  Blench,  lib.  zii.  and  xiiu) 

4.  A  Chaldakan,  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  a  work  vcpl  XiBvv  by  Plutarch  {de  Fum.  '2Z\ 
who  quotes  the  second  book  of  it.  Ht  may  be 
the  same  at  the  Dorotheut  referred  to  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxiL  22),  though  the  latter  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  Martianoplb,  lived  about  a.  d. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  foUowor  of  the 
party  and  heresiet  of  Nestorina.  He  wat  to  vio- 
lent in  hit  opiniont,  that  thortly  before  the  synod 
of  Ephesus,  he  declared  that  any  man  who  believed 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  vu 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  put 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  which  deposed  him  ot 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  eorvpctness  of  the 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  was  Mi 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  from  bis 
see.  When  Satumiuus  wat  appointed  his  tntcrs- 
sor,  a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Martianople,  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  wat  exiled  by  aa 
imperial  edict  to  Cacsareia  in  Cappadocta.  llieri 
are  extant  by  him  four  Epistlet  printed  in  a  Latia 
translation  in  Lupus.  {Epistol.  Epkesmae^  No.  46, 
78,  1 15,  137;  comp.  Cave,  HvL  LiL  L  p.  328.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palxstinx,  UvmI  about 
A.  D.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  diMripl«  cf 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  during  an 
illness,  which  Usted  for  several  years.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  afterwards  been  made  bishop  of 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  irrr>te 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  objure  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  mm 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregoir  tb« 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  among  the 
works  of  the  bitter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Care,  HUL  Lit  L  iw 
444 ;  Fabr.  BiU.  GV.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  SiooN,  wat  the  author  of  attrologicti 
poems  (dToreA^^/uoTo),  of  which  a  few  fragmeot* 
are  still  extaiR.  They  are  collected  in  Iharte'i 
Catalog.  Cod,  MSS.  BiUioik.  MaL  L  p.  224,  tad 
in  Cramer's  Aneodota,  iii.  pp.  167,  185.  Macilios. 
among  the  Romans,  and  several  Arab  writen  ob 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  nse  of  theie 
Apotelesmata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  coosidfr 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  ChaUtna. 

8.  Of  Tyre,  hat  been  frequently  confooxuM 
with  Dorotheut,  a  presbyter  of  Antiocb  in  tW 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  it  tpoken  of  by  Eosebios. 
(H.  E.  vii.  32.)  He  must  further  be  distinguished 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  wat  likewise  a  coo- 
temporary  of  Diocletian.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  viii  1, 6L) 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flourished  about 
A.  D.  303,  to  have  tnflined  much  from  the  persfco- 
tions  of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  tent  ints 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  he  rrturatd 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  leemt  to  hare  remained  til 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  wbott  crniM^ 
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mt  he  wM  icbed  and  put  to  defttb,  nt  tfi^  ng^  of 
107  years.  Tliit  aocownt*  howewr,  U  tiDt  fouwd 
in  aaij  of  his  conic mporanes^  anti  ocean  only  in 
mn  anonymooi  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  It  waa  incorpo- 
rated in  th©  Martyrologia.  I>orotheiii  U  furthi^r 
Mid  to  have  written  several  theologicnl  wnrkB>,  and 
we  ttill  potsei*.  under  ki»  name,  a  **  SynopBiEi  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetoruni,  ApoRtotorum  et  Dtc- 
cipulorum  Domini,**  which  ia  printed  in  Lntin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  fiiUkdh,  Patrum.  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latiii  tmnslation,  i» 
given  by  Cave  {Hurf.  fM,  u  p,  1 15|  &e.)t  and  the 
whole  wa»  tniited  by  Fabriciu«,  at  thr  end  f»f  iti« 
•*  Monunifnta  V'ariomm  de  Mo«iv  Prnphptarum  et 
ApoBtalorum  Vita,*^  1714,  Bvo.  It  i«  an  ill-digeflti*d 
maM  of  fuhuIouM  accounts,  thf»u)^h  it  contninn  a  few 
things  also  which  nn*  of  importance  in  ectleaia»tical 
biatfiry.   (Cave,  /fiU.  Lit.  i,  p.  115,  Ac.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ea:le«iaitics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  gitcn  by  FAbridus.  (fliW,  iirafv, 
vii  p*  45*2,  tiotep.)  [L.S.J 

DORO'TI!  EUS,  a  celebrated  jim'sit  of  quaest- 
orian  tank,  and  profes&or  of  law  ait  Herytus,  warn 
.  one  of  the  principal  dompilcrs  of  Jci«tirnxii/«  f^igeti, 
And  was  invitet!  by  the  emperar  fnnm  Herytui  to 
CJuuatautinaplc  br  thnl  purpo^.  (Const.  TanL  §  9.) 
■IfNT  iiiul  a  share,  iilong  with  Tribonian  ^nd 
in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
ffVoogat.  itisi.  ^X)  He  was  une  of  the  profesiiors 
to  whom  the  Coik«it.  Omntnt^  regoLating  the  new 
fcyttein  of  li^l  edurJition  was  addressed  in  ▲.  D. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  wan  employed, 
conjointly  witli  Tribouian,  Mcnna,  ContiUtuiimm, 
and  Joannet,  to  form  the  aecond  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
bj  auch  other  alterations  as  were  nooetiaij  for  its 
improTenient     (Const  Cvrdi-  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustiims  (cited  by  Suares,  NotU.  BasiL 
f  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novells  of  Jumi- 
tiinn,  a&serts  that  MhL  Blantarea  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theos  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  tlmt  of  Stephontia,  nor  «o  concisn  as 
tbftt  of  Cynllus,  The  paiMige,  however,  as  repne- 
Mtited  by  Auguttifluii,  ja  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  ^ttt^maot  Blostares,  as  edited 
by  Bifthop  Bereridge  in  the  second  volume  of  hit 
Sljfmodkem,  Falirotus(^a£c/,  vi.  p.  259^  io  marg.) 
Mserla  without  ground,  ^  Dorotheui  scripnit  rA 
YAi^r«f  ;**  i.  e.  a  Greek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest.  That  Dorotheas  commeuted  upon  the 
Digest  appean  ftooi  Baiit,  ed,  Fabrot*  iv,  pp,  Si^ti, 
337, 33M,  and^Oftf*  id.  Hcimbach,  i,  pp  fiJ3^  7<)3  ; 
ii.  p.  im 

Dorotheus  occusionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jn^ 
tinian.  (Btuii.  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  (I/Ut. 
Jar.  Horn,  lib.  ir.  c.  L  suet.  3.  §  9,  p.  I>3U}  nsserta, 
that  be  wrote  the  IntUr  o(  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  outhority  far  thi^  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohh    (AU  AV/ti«y»,  AW.  Iia».  p.  7U  n.  t.) 

The  following  Ii»i  nf  pauages  tn  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot.),  whore  Dorotheus  it  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  ( fiM  f,V.  xii.  p.  444:)  iii.  *2l*2, 
266;  iv.  33*»,  :i  .  370,  371,  372,  374, 

87«,  S7«,  379,  \  334, 3«5,  398.  399, 

401,  40X  403,  ,..*;  V.  .rf,  144»173,2«0,  290, 
325,  410«  414.  423,  433,  434  ;  vi.  49.  259,  273  ; 
Yil  95,  101,22.^. 

DurtilKrus  died  iti  the  lifetime  of  Stephiiniift,  hy 
whom  he  is  tinned  i  fuuap/rTjf  in  Bu^*  iii.  212. 


DORUS.  lOfig 

Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrtist- 
worthy  Nic.  I 'omnenus  Papadopoli  {Pramof.  ^Uj^** 
tuff.  p,  4 OH)  cites  a  bcbolitnn  of  Dorotheus  Mona* 
chun  on  the  title  d«  fatiLuj  in  the  CftmfifndimH 
Lt'f/um  /^ViPTW  f1  Cumfantmi,  [J.  T.  G.] 

DORO'THELTS  (Awp^t^fof  )a  Greek  physicijin, 
who  wrote  a  work  entiileti  'T*'omi'i^moto,  ( om- 
nwn/ariif  which  is  quoted  by  Phlt'gon  Tmilianus 
{Df  Miruk  c.  26),  but  is  no  linger  in  eriitenee. 
He  muftt  have  lived  snine  time  in  or  before  iha 
tecftnd  century  after  Christ,  and  mny  prbaps  be 
the  same  fierson  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  hiive  t>een  it  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
Rjimoaa  Dorotheus  Ilelins,  who  is  twice  mentinned 
by  Galen,  f  i>  .4if/iVA  ii.  14  ;  toU  xiv.  pp.  1 83,  1 B7.) 

2.  A  pbyMcian  of  thi»  name,  who  was  a  Chria- 
tian,  and  al*o  in  deacon's  orderit,  tip|ieiirB  to  liavo 
conanlled  Isidorn*  Peluiioteft,  in  ttie  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  on  thi*  reoson  why  incorporeal  lieings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  coiTuptioo  timn  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  qiu-htion  he  received  an  answi^r 
in  a  letter,  which  is  ittill  extant.  (Uid.  Pehis. 
KpiM.  V.  191,  I'd-  Paris,  1  (i'3«. )         I W.  A,  G.  J 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyotnetie  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  D.'ku.  (Piin, 
XXXV.  10,  s.  .^fi.  §  15;  Ai-ELiKh.)  [R  SJ 

DORPANKC&.     I  D»  KBALUvJ 

Di  iliSO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fubia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fj^Bivs  IX)RiM3,  greatly  dintinguished  him* 
self  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  hy 
the  Gauls,  (b,  c.  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ai>- 
cnttomed  to  celebmte  a  sacrihce  at  a  fixed  ttiue  on 
tht:  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  wau  then  a  young  man.  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  cam  in  J/  the  iacted  ihinga 

I  in  hi*  hands,  poMcd  in  safety  thmtigh  the  enemy > 
I  posts,  and,  after  performing  the  sacrihce.  retunied 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol  (Li v.  y.  4»i,  52;  Vol, 
Majc.  i.  1.  §JI.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writers,  Dion  CoMitil 
(Frugni.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  tprnkn  of  the  sarrilice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabtns,  whom  he  ciiU*  Caeto 
Fahins,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  {MintiHm, 
Florui  (i.  1 3)  also  aitls  him  a  pontiHT,  who  wnt 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sncred  rite  on  the  Qninnal  Ap- 
pion,  on  the  other  hund,  who  quotes  Cmmtih  fie- 
ntina  aft  his  authority,  mvs  that  the  sarrihce  wa« 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  {Oti,  (».) 

2.  M.  Fabu  !«  DoKM),  son  pn^bitbly  of  Ko.  I,  wai 
coDi^ul  in  li.  c.  .345  with  8er  Snipicitis  Cajnerinua 
Kufiia,  in  which  year  Cnmitluft  uns  appointed  die^ 
tutor  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aunmci.  He 
oiade  war  with  his  colleague  jigninwt  the  V'olsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Li v.  vii.  23;  Ditid.  xvi. 66.) 

-  3.  C.  FABit'8  Doasii  Licisr^  son  or  grandicin 
of  No.  2,  wos  consul  in  o.  c.  273  with  C  Claudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  couri«  of  this  year.  1 1 
was  in  his  consulship  thai  colonies  werv  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Piie«tiiia«  and  that  an  embassy  wa« 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphui  to  Rome.  (VeJL 
PaL  L  14  ;  Entrop.  ii.  15.) 

DOR  US  (Av^f),  the  mythica)  anceolM'  of  the 
Dorian* ;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Onei's,  and  a  brother  ol  Xiithus  and 
A'eolus  (.%po]Jod.  L  7.  §3;  Diod*  iv.  00);  or 
OS  a  SOD  of  .Apollo,  by  Pbthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Lttodocu*  and   Polypoitea    (Apolio<L  i,  1,  f  <i 
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er«aa  Serviuft  {ad  Aen,  iu  27)  cailfi  tiiin  tk  son 

Poseidoru     He  ia  said  to  have  awembled  the 

^pfrtiple  which  deriTod  it*  luiroe  froin  him  (the  Do- 

riftn*)  around  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 

iiafi!tu«.     (Stnib.  triii.  p,  383;  Herod,  i.  56,  coinp. 

MuUpr,  Dor,  i.  L  «  I.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS  (AopuitXtfJos),  n  LacediwK 
monian  atatuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  mnde  the 
f(old  and  ivory  statue  of  Themii^  in  the  t«mple  of 
Hem  nt  Olympia.  He  wa&  a  di»ciple  of  Dipocnu« 
and  ScvlliAf  and  there^fore  flouri»h«d  about  b.  c. 
550.  (Pau5,y.  17.  ^  I.)  LR  S.] 

nORYCLUS  {^6puKK&s\  the  name  of  two 
Qiythical  perionagea.  (Hoixl  //.  xi.  489 ;  VLr]g^. 
Aen,r,  (520.)  [L,  S.] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythiml  pi-i^ 
ionAff<^s.  (Ov.  Met  V.  130,  xii.  380.)   *  [L.  S,] 

DORYLA'US  (Aop^Kaos).  1.  A  gcntral  of 
Mithri dates,  who  conducted  an  amiy  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  b,  c.  86  to  asstst  Archebius  in 
tilt!  war  with  the  RoxnanA.  (Applan,  MUkr,  1 7, 
49  ;  Plot-  SuH.  20  ;  comp,  above,  p.  2»i2,  a.) 

2.  An  amboflNidor  of  Dijiotarui.  (Cic.  pro  Dcio^ 
tar,  15.) 

DOR Y'PHORUS  {Aop^pos),  one  of  the  most 
innuential  fr^edmeii  and  faTountoM  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  a*  his  secretary,  and 
lavifthed  cnormout  ftumft  upon  him.  But  in  a.  n. 
G^  Nero  it  said  to  have  poi^nned  him,  because  he 
oppowd  his  maniage  with  Poppaea.  (Taciu  Arm. 
xh\  6.^  ;   Dion  Caw.  bri.  5,)  [US.] 

DDSrADAS  (A«wrui5af),  of  Rhodea,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poemt  in  the  Grei;k  Antho- 
logy, the  verse*  of  v^^hich  ate  so  amiiiged  that  each 
poem  present*  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  i»  entitled  A^fftdfia  j3«tf/ttft.  (Brunck,  Anaf, 
i  412;  Jncobi,  i.  202,)  The  kngitagt*  of  the»e 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lueian.  {Usijih,  25.) 
Dofeiadaa  t»  al»o  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
**Egg  of  Simmia»"  i»  ascribed.  [BBSANTiNra.] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fsibrir. 
iiihl.  GffUic.  iii.  810 — 812;  Jacoha,  Anfk  ffn*fi\ 
ril  pp.  211—224,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889,)     [K  S.] 

DOSrTHEUS(A«trrMf),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  worka  are  menlifliied  :  1.  ^EiKcAiica, 
of  which  the  third  book  i»  quoted.  (Plut  PamlL 
Afin,  19,)  2,  AuStoirct,  of  whith  liki^wise  the  third 
hook  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Pamtt,  Min.  3(K)  3.  'Ira- 
Ajifrf  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  muI  4.  Uthomiai, 
(Ibid,  33;  Stcph.  Byt,  *.  r.  AuptoK)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  aliout  him.  [L.  8.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (Aowf^fOf),  of  Colonns  a  ijeo- 
lueter,  to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  hi«i  bonk« 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Cenaorintta  la  held  to  »ay  (c.  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-eterii  of  Eudoxui :  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemj  made  use  of  the  observatiotis  of  the 
times  of  appeftiance  of  the  fixed  itar«,  which  he 
miuie  in  iho  year  b.  c  20O,  Pliny  (//.  M  iviii, 
81)  mentions  him.  (Fabric.  BtU.  (imee.  voL  iv. 
p.  lfi.>  [A.  DbM.] 

DOSITHEUS,  Bumamed,  probably  from  bi^ 
ooeupatton,  Maoistkr,  was  a  ichoolmaster  and 
grammanan,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Sevenu  and  Ant.  Cara- 
callo,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  'E^^ih 
rtttftara,  where  he  sttites  that  he  copied  the  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginni  in  the  consulship  of  Maaimut 
and  Aprus,  which  occurred  a.  n.  207- 
There  U  exUmi  of  tkU  author,  in  two  Buuia- 


scripts,  a  work  entitled  'E^iv»«r4^Mrr« 

thr^  books.    Parts  of  it  havi^  nervr  bem 

and  do  not  deserro  to  be  fWilJiaWd  i  %m 

the  aathorV  own  is  wofthlei^  ' 

disfigured  bv 

book  (unpubiished)  eonsists  of  a  Cli«i4 

written    in    Latin,  and  tz«atiog  of  lla 

speech.      The   second    liook 

imperfect  vocabularies  and 

and   Latin-Greek.      The 

ed  by  H.  Stephanuv  foL   1579» 

been   several   times   reprinted.      Tbm  li^li 

cantajiu    translations    frotn    L^tio 

f  j^reek,  and  rice  «%rs^,  the  Latin  aa)d 

placed  on  opposite  columniL      Froot 

thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  wvA 

tion.     It  consists  of  six  dtvisioBa,  ar 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Dmi  Hm 

tiae  ft  Epistdae^  and  conlaioa  lepil 

Hadrian,  mostij  withoiit  mncli  pemt, 

to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  bylum  lo  bit 

and  a  notice  of  a  law  concaniiif  ^nxM£ 

referred  to  directs  the  mordent  oC  Ine 

sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  wiik  a  dbf^  • 

viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  tltrovo  tnt» 

est  sea  or  river.       Reineatua  {Bt^m^ 

Led.  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  laiar 

that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinki  lliaA  it 

daced  by  Constantioe^  JU  D.  319  (Cad.  It, 

but  this  enpiNMitaoD  ie  JiiceiiriHim 

genuinenefls  of  the  inifiiieiit» 

when  Dositheuj  liredp  as  o 

testimony.    The  Diri  Hadriami 

toUu  were  first  published  bjr 

and  nuij  be  found  in  Falinciaa.  {BiM.  Omm  la 

pp.  514—554,  cilit.  17-i4.>  ^Th# 

bciMi   editc^-d   by   Schulting,  *n  km 

Antrjmti»ittna,    and    by    Bttdl(itl(g    ii 

Cor/tus  Jurit  iiomaiti  A**t&JuKtiwiwML     S,  tV  ♦- 

cond   chapter  contains   eigbtemi   &bif»  «#A«if. 

3.  The  third  ebepter  baa  ben   asiHrily  eotitb< 

after  Pithoeut*  Pr^mmtmm  JfayaApM,  ar, 

Roever,  frofitmmimm  mtrrk  jmriteammiti  ^  jmm 

^Miym6mtid»mtimmmittiimilm».     Of  tMa^  Ibo  taOB 

text  aJoae  was  fint  pubfislN^  bjr  PttbeMa,  4lk 

Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  «dtDoo  M  iba  CM^ 

tio   Legiim    Mosaiahnmi    at    ftocnaiiafVBk     tls 

Greek  and  Latin  text  legrtber  arers  fiiiyiAil  If 

Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat  17^19.     Tb#  tmim  tm 

appears  in  th4»  Jttrup,  A  nf^^«  of  Sdhsllinf  .    TW 

Greek  and  Latin  together  (pfwimA  by  Bub*  m, 

AS  is  commonly  stated,  by  BJenet  |  an  |r*«vw  >>  ^ 

Qerlin  ./m«  CMs  Amkrjltiiaimummtm^  mm  by  ttaat 

iiig  in  the  Bonn  Carp,  Jbr.  ilieai.  jal^j^,    Tlv» 


i 


are  able  observati^ms  en  this  ft^nMul  |^  fi^^fjt 

serf',  niii.  31),  and  by  V'aJdteniir  (/'"     "  "" 

X.  p.  108).    It  has  also  be«fi  J 

Schilling,  in  his  unfinished 

Frafftfi^io  Jnnt  Ramtmi    ' 

and  bv  Laehuiann,  in  his  FaraMii  i 

4tu,   Berlin,    ia37.     Tbii 

reci^ntly  excited   can»idi^ilo 

some  remarki  upon  the  divistnti  id  Jm 

itaiHndti  and  irntium^  the  divisiori   nf  |>^Mes  ii» 

frecbom  and  freedinen*  and  tfi«  Uv  of  «BMipi^ 

sinns.     It  nintMit  b^*  doubled  lluu  the  Oiivb  ms 

has  }■'■      '-      'itisd 

link' 

frojt!  ^  idnncfi.  sttppoaea  it 

CompiinlKiii.    by   i>Oii.ithru^,    fron 

and  in  this  opijiion  is  foUowad  by 
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DOSSENUS. 

',  L  I  7).  The  fragment  resemblea  tfif  comme'tjce-  ' 
lenl  of  elemenlary  legal  warks,  as  tbo&c  of  Ul- 
^on  and  Gaius,  with  which  we  are  iilready 
acquainted  ;  and  It  ii  not  Ukely  thiit  ji  petty  gram- 
nuurian  would  have  employed  him«t'!lf  in  making  n 
legal  compilation*  By  Cujub  «nd  oihrrt,  it  haa 
bm  attributed  to  Ulpiaa,  but  it  seems,  from  &01111!! 
fHUont,  to  have  been  of  mthf^T  earlier  date.  It  i*» 
liowever,  at  lea^t  n§  lute  a»  Ihidriiui,  for  ihf*  author 
quotes  Nenititis  Pri*»cu*  and  Julittiini,  As  Dari- 
tbeiift  bim^elf  call*  the  work  Hefftihe^  it  ib  BUppo*e<l 
by  Loclimann^  who  Hupporta  his  coitjeclurc  by 
strong  ugumentH,  to  have  been  an  cxtmct  from 
Pauli  Reffularum  Littri  ni.  The  Ijatin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  Uft  apfxeon  to  be  a  miseraUe 
reirantlation  from  the  Greek,  and  matiy  have  been 
the  coDJectiireB  a»  to  the  mode  in  which  it  waa 
funned.  I^kcSmianu  uramK  to  }mve  lieen  gucces*- 
ful  in  solving  the  enigma.  Jle  thinke.  llmt  the 
Greek  text  wai  iniend**d  as  a  theme  Ut  re-tranfii.lft- 
tion  into  Latin  by  tht;  pupil »  of  D'^AitheuB,  and 
that  the  preaeni  Latin  text  wn«  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  original  tfxt,  out  of  their  orijjiniil 
order,  tinder  the  corresponding  word*  of  the  On'ek 
Yer«ion,  Prneeeding  on  thin  idea^  Lachmann  ban 
attempted,  and,  on  the  wholt!,  with  Kuccesa,  out  «f 
the  disjointed  Lstin^  to  restore  the  original  4.  The 
ioarth  chapter  is  iinp^rfpct,  hut  contains  extrict* 
the  Ueneah]Crtii  of  Jlyginu*,  wliich  were  fimt 
ed  by  Auguitinas  van  Staveren.  fi*  Tlie 
chapter,  which  wants  the  coramencenient, 
contains  a  luurative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  suinnwiries  of  books  \ii. — ixiv,  of  Homer's 
litad*  G.  The  aijtth  chapter  conttiins  a  scholai^tic 
cotirerMition  of  no  value*  The  whole  of  the  thirti 
book  wa*  ptiblished  fwrparately  by  Bikking,  IGnio. 
Bonn,  1831  [J.T.  O.} 

DOSITHEUS  (^otrleuti),  a  Greek  phy^mn, 
who  roust  have  lived  in  or  b^foi*  the  sixth  cfutnry 
after  Christ,  ai  Aetiu*  huA  preserved  (Tctmb,  ii. 
Serm.  iv.  cap.  63,  p,  4:24)  one  of  his  mediuU  for- 
tDnlne,  which  is  called  **  VfjUc  c^^/t-A*'/^,^  and  which 
ii  also  inserted  by  NicoUiis  Myrep%ua  in  his  A>rii- 
dotariuin.  (Sect.  xlL  cap,  78,  p,  lO'i.)  Another  of 
bis  preBcHptlons  is  quoted  by  Pauhm  Aegiueta. 
{Dt  Ha  Med.  vii,  n,  p.  660.)  [  \V.  A.  Q,\ 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BIUS,or  DiJUSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  draiuatiT.t,  censured  by 
Hontce  on  account  of  the  exuggemti'd  bulTuoncry 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  cardcbsness 
with  which  hi*  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  tbem  from  a  play 
fuuned  AtharifiiOy  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  pnxif  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfomed  wines,  and  his  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Senaea — 

"  llotpes  reciite  et  sophian)  Doienni  lege.** 
Mimkt  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos* 
sennus,  whom  he  believes  to  have  composed 
polliatae^  maintains  that  this  ruuno  (like  that  of 
Afatcktiji)  was  approDriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atellnne  ^rcea  (Mor.  A/iurf.  ii, 
I,  173,  when  some  of  the  oldest  MS&  have  Dnr- 
mmmi  PUn.  H,  N.  xiv.  15;  Senec.  EpitL  89; 
Munk,  th  FahulU  Atellan.  pp.  28,  35, 1 22. )  t  \V.  IL] 
DOSSF/NTS,  L.  RU'BRIU$l,of  whom  there 
coins  exLint,  but  who  ii  not  mentioned 
Mjcient  writer.  A  specimen  of  one  of 
IS  is  given  below,  caotaining  on  the  ob- 
vcnt  It  Kiad  of  Jututer,  and  ou  the  reverse  a  qoa- 
irig^  meotbUog  a  triimiphal  aari«g(^  froui  which 
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it  maybe  inferred  that  this  Dossenui  had  obtained 
&  triumph  for  some  victory. 


DOT  IS  (Awrfj),  a  datighter  of  Elatos  or  Aste* 
rius,  by  Amphictyone^  from  whom  the  Dotinn 
plain,  in  IheKnaly,  was  btlieved  to  have  derirrd 
it*  name.  Dotis  was  the  mother  of  Phlegjas,  by 
Ares,  (Apollod.  iii,  5,  §  5,  wh«re  in  snrae  editiong 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  X^iJo'iif,  instead  uf  Awrl- 
Boj;  Steph.  Bv«.  9.  v.  A^iovA  [US,] 

DOX  A'PATER,  OUKGtV RI  US,  a  Gm^'co-Ro- 
man  jurist,  who  is  occas]nna]]y  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (BagU^  voL  iii.  p.  440^  vii, 
15.  ^]7*)  He  is  probably  the  same  peraon  with 
the  Gregorini  of  Basil,  ii.  p.  566,  and  vii.  p,  607. 

Monl&uteoii  {I^alat^rajih,  Gntrc*  lib.  1.  c.  6, 
p.  6*2,  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  p.  30-2  ;  mar.  liaL  p.  217  ;  liM. 
aMSSL  p.  196),  shew*  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  Diaconas  Magnae  Ecclesiae  and  Nomf*phylmt 
(beKidet  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Noma* 
canon,  or  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  hiw,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jrnannes  Comnenus,  who  reigned  a.  fh 
1118  — 1143.  The  manutcript  of  this  work  i»  in 
the  library  of  the  fathers  of  St.  Basil,  at  Rome* 
Pohl  (adSttarra  NotiL  Botit,  p.  139.  n.  8)  mm-iAi 
tn  make  Montfaucnn  identify  the  author  of  thii 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxnpat'T, 
the  jurist  of  the  Bosilica,  who  is  not  memiuned 
by  Montfaucnn. 
*  Fubridus  {BihL  fir,  lib.  v.  c.  2.^}  attributes  the 
authnr«hip  of  this  Nomocanoii  to  Doxnpat«r  Niliis^ 
who,  under  Rngeri us,  in  Sicily,  about  a.  d.  n4<% 
wrote  a  treatisi*,  de  qntwjm  FatrkircJkold>tt*  SrdihuM, 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  hia  t'aria 
Sucrar  i.  p.  211.  Fabnctus  is  prohably  convct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapnter  NUus  and 
Uregorius  Doxnpater  were  the  wime  per».on. 

The  untrujtt worthy  F^padopoli  {Prattu4.  AfydMf, 

L372).  »p(niks  of  a  Doiapater,  Sooellarius,  as  tn« 
t  of  the  Greek  jurists  «»4  cilet  his  scholia  upcai 
the  Novel  Is  of  loaacus  Angelas,  who  reigned  a.  Di 
nti5— 1195.  (IJeimbncK  (<«  BtmL  Orit/m.  p. 
ai.)  [J.  T.  0] 

DOXr PATER  (Aofdrarpof),  or  DOXO'PA' 
TEH,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  gramraariuin  or  rheto- 
rician, tmdej-  whose  name  we  posiew  an  ejten*ive 
commentary  on  Aphthonius,  which  was  printed  fr^r 
the  lirst  time  by  Aldus,  hi  1.^09,  and  again  by  Walt 
in  his  Rkftom  Grittcu  vol.  ii.  The  conunentary 
bears  the  title  'O^uXieu  f  is  "A^Soyioy^  and  it  exti«illdjr 
diflitse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  AtM  pAfet* 
It  is  fall  of  long  qnoLitions  from  Plato,  Thueydidei^ 
Diodoru*,  Plutarch^  mnd  from  seveial  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  The  eaphmattous  given  si<em  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  cofnmentai^irt  of  Apbthoniot, 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  charscier  which 
bean  the  name  of  Doxi^iater.  It  ii  entitled  Ilf** 
krydfitvti  Tfjs  pirropuait,  and,  as  its  author  bmh- 
tions  the  emperor  Michael  Calaphates,  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  Bibtmtk  Ckntfm,  p.  590,  k<u  ;  in  Fabrie. 
BibI,  GrtMV.  ix.  p.  6M  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Wals,  Bkftor,  Gnm:.  vol.  vi.  (Wals^  i^rob^nm.  a^ 
vol  ii.  p.  \kp  aad  vol  vi.  p,  at.)  [L.  ^ 
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DRAGON  (Ap(k«»')»  the  nutbor  of  the  fint 
written  c;od«  of  1a wi  at  Athenii,  wbich  were  called 
j^((r/4o(,  OS  dlatinguiititMl  from  the  i^^^t  of  Soloa. 
(Andoc  iU  M^.  p.  1 1  ;  AeL  T.  /T.  viiL  10  ;  Pe- 
rizon.  a'i  ioc,;  Menn<;«  ^(<i  /^io£7-  Im'ctL  L  53.)  Id 
thU  code  he  affixed  the  pt^'nalty  of  death  to  a1mo«t 
all  crimes — to  petty  thcfu,  far  iniUince,  as  well  at 
to  taerilege  and  murder — which  gave  occatioa  to 
the  remark ■  of  Berodicu«  and  Dcmadei,  that  hl» 
Iawb  were  not  thoM  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
(Bpdftm'),  and  thnt  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  tn  bloiod.  Wti  are  told  that  he  hittLtelf  de- 
leaded  thii  extreme  harihiiesi  by  siying  that 
aroall  offences  deterred  death,  and  that  be  knew 
no  sereter  pnniabmi'nt  for  gn^at  one*.  (Aristot. 
M^.  ii.  23.  §  2y  ;  Pint.  Sul,  17  ;  GAl  xu  18; 
Fabric  BiU.  (Mfotc,  vol.  iL  p.  'J^,  an  J  the  authori- 
li«  there  referred  to.)  Arit'totli%  if  indeed  t)ip 
chapter  be  genuine  {Po!,  ii.  ad  fin.;  Oottling,  oti 
he,)  saya,  tlwt  Dracoii  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  AthciiA,  and  that  the  only  remarkably 
characteristic  of  hi^t  b^va  y%rxk  their  severity.  YvX 
we  know  from  Ae&chine*  (c.  Ti march.  f§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  the  cduoition  of  the 
citizen*  from  their  earliest  years ;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viil  125)  he  made  the  Ephetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  apx^*^  $afft\«vf  in  caset  of  un- 
intentional  homicide.    On  thig  latter  point  Richtcr 

(oii  Faf*ric.  l.  c),  Sch^imaniLt  iind  C.  F.  Ilermaiin 
I\J*  Ant,  §  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dmcon  ejto- 
biiihitl  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cr>jfniaance  of 
himuclde  entirely  from  the  Areiopagni ;  while 
Mtiller  thinks  {EumBn,  §§  G.^,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  cuurti  were  united  ondl 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  From  thi^  period  (d.  c 
t'SPI)  moft  of  tbt!  hi  Will  of  Dracon  fell  into  disnte 

iOclL  L  t;  Plot  Soi.  Lr,}i  but  Ajidocidet  telii  at 
/.  c),  that  iome  of  them  were  atill  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Pelopnnneiian  war;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed^  not  only  the  h&w  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  courtc 
waa  not  peculiar  to  Dnicon'a  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  Uiken  in  the  act,  (Ly».  de  Gn-H.  EraL 
p.  9\  ;  Pauft.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  ap*  Atiit;ti,  xtii.  p, 
56 9«  d.)  Demosthenes  also  say  h  (c.  Timocr*  p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pwu*aiiias 
and  Suidaa  mention  an  enactment  of  the  (onner 
legiilator  adopted  by  the  Thnaiaiift,  providing  that 
*  any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  1ofi«  of 
human  life  should  be  cast  out  of  the  country. 
(Paiis.  ri.  11  I  Suid.  »,  r.  SUmv,)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aeglna,  being  tmo- 
theR'd  by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  ihowered 
upon  bim  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid.  ».  w.  ApiKwu^  irffHaytip6fityoi ;  Kuster, 
ad  Suid.  «.  V*  *Attp6^pva,)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  genend  testimony  to  the  30th  OlympijMl, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  {b.  c.  b'Jl )  Clinian  is 
disposed  to  place  it^  so  as  to  brii;g  Eusubitis  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
iubjeet.  Of  the  itnmediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  lawi  we  have  no  account.  C  F.  Hermiinn 
(ie.)  and  Thirlwall  {Gn^m^  vol.  ii.  p.  IB)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  cod«i 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Kupeuridne  were  the  sole  expounders;  and  that 
tlie  latter*  unable  to  nmt  the  demand,  gladly 
sinictirmed  the  rigciroui  eniictment*  of  Drac^rni  as 
ftdftptcd  to  thi>ck  Vbto  d«u^Q«t%Vk  \nQX«fV\wivt  *hich 
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iio  to  them.     Hifs  th* 
get!  nd  of  what  Thirlwall  eonaiiftfrs  tW  ili&afi^J 
of  €ODcei\l  Mjfttor  «0itkl  • 

the  giadAi  t,  tmd  1m«  i 

may  add)  ^  ...,.  .uto  tli«  atvev  af  i 

moral  guilt  llie  sole  mk  of  | 
defence  of  bis  laws  above  m«ytiaiied  sMi  4 
to  luppoie  he  did.     Yet  the  kgmtw  if  Mvi 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  impotent  inA  {i 
EiL  ^'ic.  vi.  13. 1  G) ;  whUa  ibo  Jamm  \ 

ally  been  held   in  modern 

riatnml  in  the  age  of  Dracon, 

WachBinntK,  we  suppose  bim  to  bave  V9§^a$ei 

laws  in  a  religtou*  aspect  as  iiulnniienla  iet  s^ 

pcaiing  the  anger  of  Ike  goda.     Aiul  iittllkflp  «f . 

these  t;rrors,  aftor  all,  b  oof*  attm^  iImb  bit  til. 

foa^seeing   that   the  tew^nif   «f   bii 

would  defeat  its  own  end,  u 

(as   wftt   the   caae  till    reoentljr  la 

impunity.  fS.  It] 

DRACON  iApiK»m\  m  AchiMui  of  Pi43eiit.  ta 
whom  Dercynidas  (il  a  398)  ftt«finlf4  tW  ^ 

Temment  of  Atamens  wkicJl   liad  hmn  s ^^ 

by  a  body  of  Cliian  axHaa^  mnd  irlikk  llo 
duced  afWr  a  siege  of  dgbt  tnontha.     IUf« 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  taripelcirra,  aai 
cesafnlly   agniust   the    enemy  by    tkm 
Mjtia.    (Xen.  HelL  liL  2.  §  lU  Imr.  /Vh^Ii 
70,  d.)  f&^^ 

DRACON  (Apiaafi^).  K  A  nraakni  of 
was  a  disci ole  of  Damou,  si>d  the  luatm^feor 
in  Riusic  (Plut  de  Mu9.  17;  Oiympiod,  tii,  fftf  J 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonifiea,  floanih«i  o 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  xnrniia«ia  sfwml 
works  of  hb,  of  which  ooly  noe  (wtt4  ^if^nvj  ii 
extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  6tiei  a  ' 
work,  and  liaa  been  ediMt  by  Oodlr.  Ii 
Leipdg.  1812. 

ik  Of  Coreyia,  a  writer,  whose  work  r^  t^ 
is  quoted  by  Atbenaeus  (xv.  p.  i(f)*2,  d.  y  Comi 
(tMl  ioa.)  proposes  ir«^  St*iy 

DRACON  (Apdiim)  L. 
fmm  Aesciilapioa,  who  lite4  ...  ..,v  „,», 
centuries  a  a  He  was  the  aoo  of  }|i|qtfcnrtPO  II* 
(the  iuo»t  celebrated  pbytician  of  tliat  muw),  lla 
brother  of  The-wlus,  and  the  fstkcr  of  HifpuarslK 
cuutmoTdy  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tietaww  CkSL  viL  H^ 
( 55,  in  Fabric.  BH/L  CTroeoa,  vtaL  wL  f^  (8S,  s4 
vet.  :  Suid.  f.  e.  'InoKftiTni;  OtAm,  fir  MKaiL 
iirtpif.  \u  8»  voL  rii.  p.  854  ;  Oimmtmk  te  l#Sysgv 
**•  Dt  Humor,**  I  I,  vol.  iti.  p.  5;  Chmtmir^  ss 
Hippoen  »*  l*mtdwl.  f.**  il  52;  vol  rn;  p.  «4i 
Citmrntni.  m  Jlipitticr.  **  Ub  AW.  Hi>m^^  li  I,  vtL 
XV.  p.  Ill;  ThevMli,  Ortai,  mt  Ararn^  sod  S«s»l 
Vita  HiqufHtcr*  in  Mippocf.  C^pwna,  tol.  tik  |ft  i<l» 
G55.)  OaJeu  lollauathattdOM  of  llta  «ilBa|ii# 
llippocratet  wtrt  attHbtited  la  kU  in  Oiaaa, 

Drai-ox  U.  Wa^  acrotdini  l»  Sydi»  (a^ti 
Ap^ofy ),  tH''  imfi  of  TTifrwiiin,  wmd  Aft  ^ 
titer  of  ir  fpnjbaUjr  UifptaUf  FTV 

If  this  l>.  waa  thtt  fitndMatk  il  l^ 

family  of  '„...  ;.  ...  ,..^lae^  the  brailisf  nf  CKiV«i 
and  Ui  p{iocmtc«  1 11.^  and  Lived  ffobaUy  la  i^ 
fourth  century  n»  c. 

Draco ,v  lit.  is  said  by  f^uldns  f t.  r.  A^Um) 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Ui}jpoc7mti»o  (|4^ftbs% 
Hippocratot  1V,)«  and  to  haw  bcva  aao  W  As 
pbyijciani  to  RanDi^  Ibo  iHfe  of 
Great,  in  tha  fburtb  emtwrj  M,  c^ 

There  is,  howeter,  oflainly 
Suidas,  taxA  perhaps  the  origin  of 
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may  be  his  mnking  Dmcon  I.  and  Dnicon  II.  two 
distinct  persons,  by  calling  Dracon  II.  the  fframlson^ 
instead  of  the  som,  of  Hippocrates  1 1.     [  W.  A.  O.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (^poKotniBns),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c  404. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  He  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mentions  (r.  Erat  p.  126), 
as  having  framed  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
Temed  under  their  new  nilers ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  (  Vegp.  157;  Schol. 
ad  lae^  comp.  438.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACCyNTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  a.  d.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  Hejracmeron,  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  1 98  elegiac 
▼erses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  God  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  yictoriea.  Although  the  Hexacmeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidorus :  **  Dracontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  rersibus  Ilexaemeron  creationis 
mundi  et  luculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,**  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  htculcntcr, 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obftcnrity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  (Adrers.  xxiii.  19),  that  Dzucontius 
did  not  always  understand  himselfl 

It  is  to  be  obsenred  that  the  Ilexaemeron  exists 
vnder  two  fonns.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marius 
Victor,  at  Paris,  8vo.  1560  ;  in  the  »*  Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetamm,**  edited  by  G.  Fabricius,  Basil. 
4to.  15G4;  with  the  notes  of  Weitzius,  Franc 
8to.  1610 ;  in  the  **  Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum,*' 
Colon.  foL  1618,  vol.  vi.  par.  1 ;  and  in  the  **  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,**  Paris,  fol.  1624,  vol  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Engenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond^s  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  8.90,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince  ;  and  in  p.  903  wc  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugonian  version 
was  reprinted  by  RivinuR,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  **  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,^  Lugdun.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
l>y  F.  Arevalus,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
Carpsovius,  Ilelmst.  8vo.  1794. 
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(Iftidonis,  de  Scrip.  Ecd.  c.  24;  Ilonorius,  de 
Scrip,  Ecclcs.  lib.  iii-  c  28 ;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip. 
EccUs.  c  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
BibHotheca  EedenasHoa  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sius  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Pnlladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
Mo^os  and  davfjMffr6s;  nor  with  the  Dracontius, 
bishop  of  Pergamus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
menus.  [W.  It] 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states,  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiarlv  celebrated  as  the 
nursing-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewtU 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  tinder  the  title  of  **  Duodecim 
Pancgj'rici  veteres,"  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  oflf  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age,  and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma- 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamkrtinus]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eumb- 
Nius]  ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Nazarius,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mamertinus  different  fh)m  the 
personage  mentioned  above ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantine  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (a.  d.  307), 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  disphiy  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
Imlanced  antitheses,  elaborate  metaphors,  and  well- 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  mcn»ly  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misn'presentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
3x 
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of  particular  individuals  which  is  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worthless. 

Latin  us  Pacatus  Drepaniur  was  a  nadre  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  firom  Si- 
donius,  the  friend  of  Ausonius,  who  inscribes  to 
him  several  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica- 
tions, and  the  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant 
He  was  sent  from  his  native  province  to  congiutu- 
late  Theodosius  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
MaximuB,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
stands  last  in  the  collection  described  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticulars the  facts,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  from  a  fether  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself^  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
difi6gure  the  other  members  of  the  fisunily  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companioilC,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  far  the  merits  of  Drepanius 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Auson.  Pratf.  Epifframm.  Idyll,  vii.),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Fiarus Drepanius, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyrici  Veteres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer^s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  AgricoLi  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Petronius  Arbiter,  with  a  prefince  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac  Antiquarius. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4to.,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1490.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
Schttarzius,  4to.,  Ven.  1728;  of  Jaunts,  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippus,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
Amtzenmsy  whicli  excludes  Drepanius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  tom.  4 to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1790—97.  The  ediUon  puUished 
at  Paris,  12mo.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, bears  the  title  **XIV  Panegyrici 
Veteres,"  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  G.  Walch,  Dissertatio 
de  Panegyricis  vderitm,  4 to.,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  G. 
Moerlin,  de  Panefltfricis  veterum  prtMpramma^  4to., 
Noremb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  O^ura  XII  Pane- 
^ricorum  vcierwn,  in  his  Opuscula  Academica^ol. 
Ti.  p.  80.  ^ 

(bidon.  ApoWin.  Ei)«l%^A*l\c«iK^,B««*g5T. 
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oc.  2  and  24  ;  Auson.  Praef.  Epuframai^  L»' 
Sept.  Sap.,  Tedknapoffjffn.^  GramaHcumaat^iiljiU.vL; 
Symmach.  EpisL  viii.  12,  ix.  58,  69.)  [W.  R.) 

DRI'MACUS  (AipJ^ioKot),  a  ^bnlons  leader  of 
reroltttd  slaves  in  Chioa.  The  Chians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  firat  who  purchased  slaves,  for 
which  they  were  punubed  by  the  gods,  for  nanj 
of  the  slaves  tbua  obtained  eccaped  to  t^  bood- 
tains  of  the  island,  and  from  thenoe  made  drstnK- 
tive  inroads  into  the  pomeaaions  of  their  fonDer 
masters.  After  a  long  and  uaefeas  wariara,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Drimacns,  th^ 
hrave  and  successful  leader  of  the  slaves,  who  pot 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimaciis  now  received 
among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who  had  ran  avir 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  had  experienced. 
But  afterwards  the  Chians  offered  a  prize  far  h.« 
head.  The  nobia  slave-leader,  on  hearing  \hiK 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  '^  I  am  old  and  weanr  of 
life ;  but  yoo,  whom  I  love  above  all  mea,  srr 
yoong,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  TheieCMe  tike 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  6e 
prize  for  it.**  This  was  done  aooofdingl r ;  b«w 
after  the  death  of  Drimacoa,  the  distarhuM 
among  the  skves  became  worse  than  ever;  snd 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  he  kid 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroom,  whkii  tk'-r 
called  the  heroum  of  the  l{p«ff  WpM*^.  Ti^ 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  tkdr  booCT ; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  ootniro. 
Dcimacus  appeared  to  their  masters  in  a  dicsm  i* 
caution  them.    (Atben.  vi  p.  265.)         [L.  S^J 

DRIMO  (Afifui),  the  name  of  two  nnhin: 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab,  PraeL  p.  2 ;  Kastsii 
orf  ^om,  p.  776.)  [LS.] 

DROMEUS  (Apo/utis).  1.  Of  Mantmm.  i 
victor  in  the  Olympian  games,  who  gained  u« 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  75.  (Pass.  ri.  '•. 
§•2,  11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus,  twice  won  the  prize  si  0'.yr> 
pia  in  the  dolichos,  bat  it  is  not  known  io  «  ut 
years.  lie  also  sained  two  prises  at  the  Pyt'  a'. 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  Nciixja 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  introdaoni  u« 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  Tb-rr 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  ti>f 
work  of  Pythagoras  (Pans.  vi.  7.  §  3;  Piio.  //. 
AT.  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  IL.SJ 

DROMICHAETES  (Apo/uxofr^).  l.ALr: 
of  the  Getae,  contemporary  with  Lysimadiavli:'-: 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only*  by  his  ^irtc-; 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  tM 
prisoner  Agathodes,  the  son  of  Lysimachos.  U: 
sent  him  back  to  his  fiither  without  lansoin,  h«^r; 
thus  to  gain  the  fiivoor  of  LysinsachoSb  The  l&tvr. 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  <if  I^ 
michaetes  in  person,  with  a  Urf^  array ;  but  ton 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  was  di- 
mately  taken  prisoner  with  bis  whole  fiifce.  l^ 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  gm«n>a 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  hnn  in  npl  ftj.^ 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimciai 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  trmatttz 
the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  Gtiae  t»  itf 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Etc,  Pnrtwc  i\. 
p.  559,  ed.  Wess.,  Exe.  Vatie.  xxL  p.  49,  ed.  Ua^ : 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  805  ;  Pint.  Demttr.  3^  ^; 
Polyaen.  vii.  25 ;  Memnon,  c.  5,  ed.  Orefl.  ^  Ns- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  difierent  account  t4  *j» 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysismdns  b»- 
^fftlf  eaca\^,  bat  hit  son  AfithodM  hariif  idhi 
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into  tlie  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  hia  liberation  by  concluding  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  already  mentioned.  (Paus.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dominions  of  Dromichaetes  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
his  subjects  are  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  as  both 
numerous  and  warlike.      (Paus  L  c. ;  Strab.  vii. 

g>.  304,  305  ;  Niebuhr,  Kieine  Sdiri/ienj  p.  379 ; 
roysen,  Nac^folg,  Alex.  p.  689.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  mercenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Oetae)  in  the  service  of  Antio- 
chus  II.     (Polyaen.  iv.  16.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Archelaus  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
pian.  Afithr.  32,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEl  DES  (  Apo/AOK\ei8i|s)  of  Sphettus, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affiurs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs.  (Plut  Dem^r.  13,  14,  Praecept,  Polit. 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleides,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgentius  {Mythol,  ii. 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fabric  DiU,  Graec  i.  p.  30.)     [L.  S.] 

DROMON  (Apo/iMf).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  'VdXrpia 
two  fragments  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vL  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis,  Timoclcs, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poets  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon al»o  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Eubulus.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com, 
Graec.  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  G3.)  He  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetics.  ( Fabric. J?*&/.6Voec.  iii.  p.  492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  LiviA  Drusilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus.    [Li  VI  A.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonia.  Here  she  was  detlowercd 
by  her  brother  Caius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Cali^la),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
viribs,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children. (Suet.  Caligula^  24.)  In  a.  d.  33,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Cassias  Longiuus  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband's  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemiiius  I^epidus,  one 
of  his  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom ;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  fomm,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  Livius  Gemiiiius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  godi,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  lesteiicet  for  hit  story.     Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  wontan.  Seve- 
ral suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  11; 
Senec.  ConsoL  ad  Polyb,  36.) 

3.  Julia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  born,  according  to  Suetonius  (Caligula^ 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother^s  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age  he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2)  relates,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her.  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  slaughter  of  Ilerodes  Agrippa  I^ 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  hii  wife  Cypros,  and  sister 
of  H erodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  years  old 
when  her  &ther  died  in  a.  d.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  waa 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Azizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fJEur 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  thaa 
Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  AeU  of  (Aa 
Apostles  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
maimer  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  d.  GO.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.    (Josophus,  Ani,  Jud.  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  {Ilitt,  v.  9)  Bays,  that  Felix  married 
Dnisilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  names  and  fiite  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources  ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  DrusilU  is  moos 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  Drusillae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression^f  Suetonius  {Claud,  28),  whe 
calls  Felix  trium  feginarum  maritum.       [J.  T.  G.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  ^unUr 
of  the  Li  via  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonios  (7mw 
3),  Uiat  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  the  < 
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men  Drasus  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  by 
having  slain  in  dote  combat  one  Drausus,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livias  Drusas,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  Gaul,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be- 
sieged. This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camillus  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid^  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Livius  Dmsus  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
with  C.  Gracchus  in  a  c.  1 22,  was  his  almepos.  This 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson^s  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  atavus  in  Horace  {Oumu  i.  1)  is  used 
indefinitely  for  an  ancestor. 

Pighius  (Annalegy  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  first  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  M.  Livius 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Drusus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  in  &  c.  283.  lie  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  &mily  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct;  for  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
subdued  by  Dolabella  and  Domitius  Calvinus  (Ap- 
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pian,  GalL  it.  fr.  11,  ed.  Schweigh.),  that  thty 
seem  to  have  been  aanihilattf^  as  an  indrprndtriit 
people.,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  then  as 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  th'.i 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordiiurr 
duration  of  human  Ufe,  M.  Livius  Draaos,  the 
painmuB  $enatma  of  &  c.  122,  mast  have  been,  sot 
the  abnepoi^  but  the  adnepoA,  or  gnuidson^s  gran-i- 
son*s  son,  of  the  first  Dmsua,  and  hence  Pigfaias 
(/.  c.)  proposes  to  read  in  Soetoniua  admepot  in 
place  of  almepot, 

Suetonius  ( 7t&.  2)  mentions  a  Claudius  Draias, 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statue  with  s 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  to  ^ 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  overrunning  it  wiik 
his  clientelae.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  potiuoa 
which  this  Claudius  Drusus  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  not  later  than  P.  Claodioi 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  249.  It  i«  cot 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  cofvo- 
men  Drusus  in  the  caae  of  this  esurly  Cbadiia, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Suetonius  in  t)M 
case  of  the  first  Livias  Drusua.  The  asaen<d 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Draasua  may  be,  as  Bark 
(Dictionnairey  «.  v.  Drusus)  aurmisea,  one  of  tW 
fiibles  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  increase  the 
importance  of  femilies.  The  connexion  of  the 
fiunily  of  Drusus  vrith  the  first  emperors  probsUv 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  its  lepoUkaa 
greatness.    (Virg.  Jen.  vL  825.) 


Stbmm A  DausoRUif. 

1.  M.  Livius  Dmsus. 

2.  M.  Livius  Dmsus  Aemilianus  (qu.  Mamilianus). 

3.  C.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  b.  c.  147. 


4.  M.  Livius  Dmsus,  Cos.   b.  c.  112 ; 
married  Cornelia. 


5.  C.  Lirius  Drusus. 


6.  M.  Livius  Dmsus, 
Trib.  PL;  killed  b.  c. 
91 ;  married  Servilia, 
sister  of  Q.  Scrvilius 
Caepio. 

f 


Livia ;  married  1.  ?  Q.  Servilias  Caepia«  married  2.?  M.  Pordos  Cata 


7.  Livius  Dmsus  Claudianus. 
adopted  by  No.  6.? 


Q.  Servilius 
Caepio, 
Trib.Mil. 
B.C.  72. 


Servilia ;  married  1.  M.  Servilia ; 
Junius  Bratus  [m.  2.  D.  married 
Junius  Silanus].  Lucollaa. 

M.  Junios  Brotos,  tynumic 


H.  Cato     Porria: 

Utic.        Burrird 

UDsait. 

Ahetio- 

faaiimk 


8.  M.  Livius  Dmsus  Libo,  Consul  a  c.  15 ; 
adopted  by  No.  7  ?  ;  married  Pompeia? 


9.  Livia  Dmsilla,  afterwards  named  JnKa  Aa|ni«^; 
Dh  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  [2.  Angnstus  Cae»a;J. 


10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Dmsus, 
son  of  No.  8.  ? 


I 


11.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Germanicus ;  married  An- 
tonia,  minor. 

I 


13.  Germanicus 
Caesar ;  married 
Agrippina. 

a 


14.  Livia; 

m.  1.  C.Caesar; 


15.  Ti.  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar 
(emperor  Claudius)  ;  married 
I.  Urgulanilla^ 


12.  Tibernu  Kers  Cirnr 
(emperor  TiBXBir»);  m. 
1.  Vipsania  Agrippina. 


ipsanu 


18. 


■| 


Draans  Caesar  (it- 
niw) ;  died  a.  i>.  ^ 
l«rrn««dai«luJahik 


a 
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17.  Nero, 
m.  Julio, 
daughter 
of  No.  16; 
died  AD.  30. 

18.  Dru- 
sob;  died 
A.  o.  33. 

i                             1                         1 
19.  CaiusCac-       20.  Agrippi-       21.  Dnisilla; 
sar  (emperor          na,  mother  of      m.l.L.Ca88iufl, 
Caligula);          the  emperor       2.  M.Lepidua; 
m.  3.  Caesonia.      Neiu).               died  a.  d.  38. 

25.  .  ulia  Dmsilla;  died  A.  D.  41.          ^ 
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22.  Julia  Livilla. 
•22.  Three  other 
children ;    died 
young. 

23.  Druios; 
died  A.  o. 
20. 

24.  Claudia. 

26.  D.  Drosus,  Coninl  rafllectat  &  a  137.  ?    (Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §.  2.) 

27.  C.  DruBua,  historian.    (Suet.  Auguttus^  94.) 


1.  M.  Li VI us  Drusuh,  the  &ther,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.     (Fast,  ChpU.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  F.  Drusus  Aemillanus,  the 
Cither  of  No.  3.  {F€ut,  CapiL)  Some  modem 
writers  call  him  Mamilianns  instead  of  Aemilianus, 
for  transcriber!  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son*s  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  respective  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  &bricator  Ooltnus,  Sigonius,  and  Piianesi, 
ad  A.  u.  c.  606.) 

3.  C.  Livius  M.  Axmiliani  p.  M.  n.  Drusus, 
was  consul  in  B.  c  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus.  Of  his  &ther  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusus.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
grandfether,  had  by  diflTerent  wires  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.    {DicL  cfAnL  p.  641,  ».  v,  Nomm,) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
{Tu$c  Qu,  V.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  {accepiinus)f  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidius.  The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
■een  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  a  c  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  147 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (bom 
B.  c.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Tu$c,  Qu,  v.  38 
seems  to  be  rather  in  fiivour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutilius,  Vitae  JQorum  19;  UuiL  Grotius,  de 
ViL  JCiarum^  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  fisther  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  itudents  of  law  (VaL  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  fragment  de  Oriffine  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit.  1.  s.  37.  §  1), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arUtrtum)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.  (Maiansins,  cut  XXX  JCtos.  ii.  p.  35.) 
Priscian  (An  Gram.  lib.  viil  p.  1^7,  ed.  Colon. 
1528)  attributes  to  Livius  the  sentence,  *^  Impubes 
libripens  esse  mm  potest,  neque  antestaru^  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  hero 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Ajidronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  « 
cireumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirksen,  Bruchstiicke  aus  den  JSckri/ien  der  Ho" 
mischen  Jurisiem,  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  p.  M.  Axmiliani  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
a  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.     The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  fiEtvour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drasus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,    eloquent,  and   popular,  to  oppose   his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.     Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  23.)     He  then  adopted  the  un- 
£Eur  and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.     He  steered  by  tha 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.     Drusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optiroates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  hira  tiie 
designation    patronus    sena/us.      (Suet.    Tib.    3.) 
Drasus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus    could    not    attempt    without    a>nsure. 
Gracchus  was  bhuned  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citizenship.     Drasus  waa 
kuded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.     Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.     Drasus  relieved  the  grants  of  publio 
land  from  all  payment,   and  was   held  up  as  a 
patriot     Gracchus  proposed  a  Uw  for  sending  oot 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citixens.     He  was  abused 
as  a  popdarity-hunter.     Drusus  introduced  a  Uw 
tot  sstabliihing  no  fewer  than  twelve  coloniet,  aud 
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for  settling  3000  poor  citizent  in  each.  He  was 
applauded,  and  was  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea- 
Kore.  These  twelve  colonies  are  supposed  bj 
Niebuhr  {HisL  of  Rome^  i?.  p.  349)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  {pro  Ca»- 
etna,  35).  In  aU  these  measures,  the  conduct  of 
Dmsus  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tives of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  fbtmdation 
of  colonies,  lesenred  no  portions  of  land  to  himself^ 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  hare 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobsi 
Besides,  Dmsus  cleverly  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  Fulvius 
Flaccus.  Flaccos  was  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Dmsus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracdius.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Dmsus  completely 
BuccessfiiL  Gracchus  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Pint 
a  Graeekms,  8—11;  Cic.  BrwL  28,  de  Fm.  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drasos  in  his  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemblanoe  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  dassical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [No.  6]  is  intended, 
•ince  his  tragical  death,  followed  dose  by  the  Marsic 
war,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
qticuous  era  in  Roman  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Dmsus,  until  be  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  &  c.  112.  He  probably 
passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbairas,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  mand»- 
tum  lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ttd 
Heren,  n.  13,  and  he  may  be  the  Dmsus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  I^al  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (trtet  iliud  Drmn 
praeiorisj  &e.  viL  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  fiunily  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  praetorship)  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consuL 

Dmsus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Soordisd.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cmel 
and  foraiidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  farther  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Floras,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  be  was  wel- 
comed with  high  hononra  (Liv.  Epii,  IxiiL),  and 
bis  victory  was  received  \**iih  the  warmer  satisfiic- 
tion  from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  ftanie  quarter.  (Dion  Caaa.  Frag. 
Prhrte,  93,  ed.  Reimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
(  7^  3)  mentions  tiree  triumphs  of  the  Livia  gens, 
and  only  two  (of  Livins  Salinator)  are  positively 
ncordcd.  There  ia,  bowe^et,  uo  pvoi^  \k*\  Ikuaus 
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triumphed.  The  Fasti  Trinmphalea  of  this  v'^ar 
are  wantmg,  and  Vaillant  (JVkm.  AmL  /oA.  R/}u. 
iL  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  quotatioo  of  a 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  anthority.  la  a  pa»- 
sage  in  Pliny  (£/.  JV.  xxxiiL  50 )«  whidi  has  it^zx 
retied  upon  as  proving  that  Dmsaa  triumphed,  the 
words  trimwtpkaUm  ttmem  do  not  refer  io  tiis 
Dmsus  mentioned  immediately  bdbre. 

Plutarch  (Qmat.  Rom,  viL  pu  119,  ed.  Reiske) 
mentions  a  Dmsus  who  died  in  his  office  of  eenaor, 
upon  which  his  coHeagae,  Aemilina  Scaanu,  re- 
fused to  abdicate,  untd  the  tribmes  of  the  ^ebi 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  priaoa.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  oar  Dmsna  is  intended,  and  that  hit 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  b.  c  109,  when  the 
remains  of  the  Capitoline  marbles  shew  that  ooe  of 
the  eenson  died  during  his  magiatcBcy.  (foiti, 
p.  237,  Basfl.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Livics  C  r.  II.  Kmmuaaki  h.  Dacsci, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pighins  {Ammmla^  iiL  20). 
eontrary  to  aU  probability,  coofooDda  him  vi:^ 
Livins  Dmaos  Chwdianna,  the  grand  Jather  of  Th 
herins.  [See  No.  7.]  He  approadied  bis  brotho; 
Na  4,  in  the  influenee  oi  his  chaxacter  sad 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic  Bnd.  28 ) 
Some  have  supposed  kia  to  be  the  joriit  C.  LiTiia 
Dnuns,  referred  to  by  Ciceio  (Tmtc  Qm.  v.  38) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (viiL  7)»  bat  see  No.  1 
Diodoras  iSeripL  VeL  Nov.  OalL  n.  p.  113,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  t><> 
Dmsi  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  fiunilj,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  coorteooa  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  coold  d^ 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  lav  had 
been  pMsed,  some  one  wrote  under  it  in  j'^ 
^This  law  binds  all  the  people  hot  the  two 
DrusL**  It  is  br  more  likely  that  two  brothcn 
than  that,  as  Mai  soppoaea,  a  father  and  son  (riz. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  tbna  referred  to ;  sad. 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  and  tk 
present  No.  5,  contempoiariea  of  the  Gracchi,  are 
designated. 

6.  M.  Lmus  M.  p.  C  N.  Dausua,  was  a  soe 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  manifested  itie^f 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  nrrcr 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  bot,  bdbre  be  wai  sf 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  Tirilia,  Ke  frequented 
the  foram,  busied  himself  in  triala,  and  sometisei 
exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with  the  jodiot 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  sentenee  according  to  in 
wish.  (Senec<ieilnm.  nt  6.)  H is  character  a»d 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pore  and  severe  (Cic  ii 
Of.  L  30),  but  a  self-sufficient  conceit  vras  conspi- 
cuous in  his  actions^  When  quaestor  in  Asia,  br 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office :  ^^ne  qiod 
ipso  esaet  inaignins.**  (AureL  Vict,  ds  Fir.  10.  $'^) 
\Vlien  he  was  building  a  boose  upon  the  Paht:x 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  to  pfrrmt  it 
from  being  overiooked.  **No,**  aaid  he,  *Btkr 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  mt 
everything  I  do.**  This  house  has  a  aane  s 
history :  it  passed  from  Drusns  into  the  fiuailv  d 
Crasstts,  and  can  be  traced  sncoessively  into  the  haads 
of  Cicero,  Censorinua»  and  Rutilios  Siaetua.  (VdL 
Paterc  iL  15.)  Velleius  Patercnlns  slightly  di&n 
from  Plutarch  {Reip.  GeremL  Praeeepia^  ix.  p.  l.H 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  rh 
ply  to  the  architect  has  been  enoneously  atmboird 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Dnisoa  PnblicoU,  fnm  s 
fidse  reading  in  Plutarch  of  *UmKmf  far  A^mm, 
and  a  felae  tiaaalatioD  of  the  epithet  i  I»ie7W|si 
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Dnuus  inherited  a  loi^  fortune  from  his  fiither, 
the  consul ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  his  ex* 
penditure.  The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Viris 
lUiuUribns^  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
says  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  practices.  Mogulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauretania,  had  talcen  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchas,  and  Drusus  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant.  When  Ad- 
herbal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Numidian8(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
lable with  the  narrative  of  Sallust  The  same  au- 
thor states,  that  Drusus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  Remmius,  his  col- 
ItMgtie  in  the  aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
Karcastically, "  What^t  our  commonwealth  to  you?" 
Pighius,  however  (Atmalest  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribuneship — an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Aurelius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  Other's  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  (Brut.  62,  pro  MU.  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great- uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sis- 
ter Li  via.  We  agree  with  Manutius  {ad  do,  de 
Fin.  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  JinU  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
viliuH  Cafpio  [Cabpio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  from  Cacpio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutareh 
( (.'aio  Mm,  1 )  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Coepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. (Liv.  .£^.  IxxiiL)  AsCato  of  Utica  was  bom 
B  c  9.5  (Plut.  CuL  Mifu  2,  8, 73 ;  Liv.  EpU,  114; 
Sallust.  CatiL  54),  and  as  Drusus,  who  died  b.  c. 
iH,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  luless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  b.  c.  95 — 91  :  viz.  1st.  the  birth  of 
Cato ;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  fether ;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  huftlMind;  5th.  her 
death;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7  th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birth,  fortune,  and  influence.  (Flor.  iii.  17.)  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  {ydfuty  ixoK^ayi^^ 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Peirtic  110,  ed.  Reimar.  voL  t 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassias  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  firom  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  smaU  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (Dt  Ttr.  lU,  66.) 
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Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optimates.  When  Satuminus  was  killed  in 
B.  c.  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  Rahir.  Perd. 
reo.  7),  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit.  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  the  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  father,  ha 
seems  to  have  been  termed  ptUronut  senatut.  (Cic, 
pro  MU,  7 ;  Died,  xxxvi  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  B.  c. 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived hkw  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius Ohkucia)  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farmere 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  hupunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
pUces  and  partizans,  and  **  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolt"  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
fiEiction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  b.  c.  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Mareius  Philippus  aud 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.   (Flor.  /.  c.) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  socii. 
The  ardour  of  his  zeal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  a^nst  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposite  \'iews  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  aud  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Kven  party- 
spirit  was  at  &ult  in  estimating  aman  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  politiail 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic Velloius  Paterculus  (ii.  13;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  EpuU.  2  ad  C.  Caen, 
de  Hep.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conce*- 
sions  to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant claims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.  IxxL), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — (hat 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  phins  for 
his  countr)'*s  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times — that,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,— and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  iudisr 
tinctly,  before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  this  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  influence.    It  was  om 
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of  ibo  objects  of  hl&  nsstletft  and  Mir-mRTcient  spi- 
rit to  Wonie  the  turbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
ffotu  hiimodbtc  impu]«f»,  without  considermc;  ukvlj 
thu  rrsiiU  of  his  cuuduet.  Then?  w^as  dt>pp  mtan- 
ing  in  the  wiiiid!,m  of  Gmiiiciii^  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Tlru^us  &AltJti.«d  him  in  the  ordiUiiry 
phrase^,  "Quid  a^ios  Gnmi?"  fuked  in  reply, 
^^Immo  Tero,  tii  DriiAe,  quid  a^^?**    (Cic  pro 

To  concilia^  th*?  people,  Dnisui  renewed  sereial 
of  tlie  propo^ItiouB  uud  ituiuited  the  measures  of 
the  GracL'hi.  H<i.  proposed  and  carried  Uws  for 
the  distribution  of  com,  or  for  its  fiale  at  a  tow 
price,  and  fir  the  asAignntion  of  public  land  {ictfei 
/htmcHlariae^  apntriae^  Lif,  £!/til.  \ik\.)*  Th«  ev 
tabtitthment  of  several  colonic&  in  Italy  and  SidJy, 
which  liad  long  been  voted,  was  mtw  effected. 
(Appinn,  de  BtlL  Cif,  i.  3"^)  Nothing  could  wir- 
pns»  the  extravagance  of  the  largeues  to  which  he 
fx^nBtinded  the  senate  to  accede,  (Tar.  Ahh.  liL  270 
He  declared  that  he  had  becti  bo  bountiful,  that 
nothing  wa»  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  elie,  but 
nir  and  dirt,  "coelura  aut  coenuro,*^  (De  I7r.  /?/. 
6H ;  Flnr,  tii.  I  r,)  It  wai  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavisb 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  Kil- 
ver  coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
brain.  (PUn.  fl.  jV.  zxxilL  18.)  Prcsumptuons, 
arnigarit,  and  rash,  he  a<isumed  a  itation  to  which 
he  wai  not  entitled  by  authority  and  csrperieriec, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence^  I3at  bia  energy  went  far  (aa 
energy  like  hia  always  will  do)  in  siloticiiig  oppo> 
ftition^  and  begetting  submiwian  to  his  will  Once, 
when  the  tenate  invited  hu  attendance  at  their 
place  of  uicctiRg,  he  sent  a  mensage  in  answer : 
"  I^t  them  come  to  me — to  the  Caria  Hostilta, 
near  the  Rostra,"  and  they  Ti-cre  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (Val.  Mar.  ix,  5.  §  2:  **Cum  scnatus  ad 
©um  misi^set,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret.  'Quare  non 
pcitiuft,*  iiiquit,  *  ipee  in  Ifostiliam,  proptnquam 
Rontris,  id  est,  ad  mevenit?''^  This  passage  is 
Tcmarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hoatdia;  whereas  it  h  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers,  Curia,  without  otore,  denotes  tlie 
Curia  Ho»tiUa.) 

Such  conduct  xuitumlly  produced  a  reactkni  of 
feeling  among  some  pnmd  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  iniportanoe,  saw  the  false  posi> 
lion  in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  effrontery.  In  Cicero  (tk  Orat,  iiL  U  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  seenc  full  of  turbulence 
and  inde^conitn,  where  Phili|)pus,  the  conMul,  in* 
veighs  aguitist  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crusus  withstand  him  to  the  fbce.  From 
the  known  politic!i  of  the  persions  eonoemedt  this 
•cene  it  exceedingly  diHicult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  care^er  of 
Pnisufl  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabids  of  the  Latins  and  lut- 
liaus  and  when,  in  spiti?  of  bis  popular  measures, 
he  fttill  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  rmm 
his  resiMiiiice  to  the  cquites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippun  upbniided  the  senate  for  their 
eouiplaiJianoe  tf»  Uranus  in  favouring  the  plebs,  atwl 
that  it  wa«  the  wnmensured  rebuke  of  the  aristoerat 
which  roa<i<ed  the  taprit  da  corpt  of  the  Sfn 
Crassus.  We  know  from  othef  sf>urce9  thtit 
|ipr<i4t  nnr...,....^  the  pasniflg  of  the  i^mriian  Li^v,.  ^^ 
f)r  itcrrnpted  the  tribune  while  be  was 

Ltj;i  ^  ^  a«tem\»Vy*,  ^Wrt^ai^^ Ik^aiMA  setu  ,, 
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one  of  hb  dienta,  inst«^  nf  the 

arrest  the  crniRuL    (Val.  Max.  ».  ^l  f  2i  Fhv«4 

iii.  17,  and  Aucu  4^  Vir^  IiL  farj    sfcufcHlj  %pm 

each  other  and   (rom  Valerius  MJtaial«a.)    *fW 

oftler  was  executed  with 

Philippus  was  collared  to  tigblljf,  t&«t  lis» 

sturted    from   his  oostrilt ;    iipOD  vkidi 

taunting  the  luxurious  epiciuiMB   «f  thi 

cried  out,  ^  Psha !  it  ia  ouly  the  ffttYj  of 

(3chottus,  mi  Am^  tU  Fir.  IiL  6l2.> 

Haring  thus  bought  o^er  thm  pml»  {^ 
to  rise  and  shoot  when  he  awwfisiV  and 
by  pnmujDUg  to  procure  tot  them  oil  iIm  ii|^  «C 
dtisensbtp,  induced  the  Latml  and  Jiafie  eeoi  Is 
assist  hin>«  Dmsoa  was  ahle^  hj 
dation,  to  carry  thnmgb  his 
the  jodicta  ( **  legem  jodii ' 
Epit*  Ixxi.).  Sonie  wntanw 
Ixxi.,  speak  of  his  ahaiiog  the 
senate  and  the  equitea;  but  hit  ii 
have  been  entirely  t^  IfMulet  tb« 
senate ;  for,  witliout  any  poaitlfe  i 
equiies  and  lower  orders,  aa  Un^  m  wmtMtm  wmt 
eligible,  it  is  nfoboUe  that  no  mmii  but  ifesM  d 
senators  would  be  daoed  by  th<»  pnelon  nipssi  tb 
lists  of  judtcea.  (Puchta,  imtHtmia^m^  1 1  7L) 
We  accept  the  eircumstaatial  slatisaacxit  of  Aji^^ssb 
{B.  C.  i  35),  accnrdiog  to  which  the  lav  «f  t>rinni 
provided  that  the  seuata,  now  fcdiseed  halw  Ika 
regular  nmuber  of  SOO,  tbodd  fao  niiriimd  bf 
the  introdoction  of  an  e«}ua]  nnoiber  «f  mrm 
hers  selected  from  the  moat 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  tbe 
in  number,  should  possess  tho  jittilM.  IW 
seems  to  have  lieen  silent  aa  V^  mskf  4 
sioQ  of  the  equitrt ;  bat  it  ariglkl  W 
lis  biDguage  that  such  eadttrioa  waa 
and,  so  fiir  a»  its  posititrv 
new  itiembi^rs,  they  were  isuCitJed  ta  b»  plwwf  aa 
the  \hi%  of  judices,  yna  aeoiatafmi  Aoi  ^m»  «^«>ia^ 
Nor  was  there  any  prospcctiine  iripiibsiiaa  far  m» 
plying  from  the  eqatratriaD  order  nnriciiia  in  lit 
judicial  lists.  To  thia  part  ol  Ihn  la«  mm  aAlai 
a  second  port,  appdntiQir  n  fwinwilMifaw  ai  ha^ikf 
into  the  bribery  and  ooffUptiAi  mkiidk  liaapMn 
had  pmetised  while  in  exdati^  pwaaaiiiA  m  im 
jndicia.  (Apfmn,  /,  ^;  comparn  Cick  ptm  Bdif* 
Po»i.7,i'      '  '    ) 

After  ]>i  far  suocvedad*  ika 

set  in  r^\>\^.,  .  jungiy,  Th# 
were  ustially  led  as  moch  by  f^iaff  ftt  1^ 
lion,  ti-'quired  to  be  Ituuui^etl  wtta 
and  delicacy;  but  Dmsua  had  a  rea^ffc  way  4. 
going  to  work,  which,  even  iu  the  '■asannt  wi  «»> 
eesa,  set  in  array  ngaiuat  him  tb*  vnaity  and  pi^ 
judices  <3i  p«blie  men  |  and  fn  hi* 
sdres  there  appeared  to  be  a  Mrciw  nf 
which,  while  tt  seemed  iutxadad  l»  41  _ 
was  ultimately  found  to  \m  nTintisfcnlW|  la  A 
It  mjiy  be  that  lie  want  ^  •'  «  ma^^'mm^ 

desire  to  do  equal  ju>^  aad  ta  f^^t 

abuses  wherever  they  ui<^^«%  «u*k,  canlis  al  llo 
offif licit  which  hia  fdiwm*  Bd|gte  givf ;  Im  «*« 
his  panegyrists  among  Iha  mrfanln  d*  nnl  virv 
hift  ctiaroeirr  in  this  tight*  Whma09tt  ^km  wtm 
hi*  mAtlves  (and  wi^  betievn  tKoii  |i»  baaa  ^m 
'itolMdnlUrk  1»  iffMini  IS 
•iiaieqra.     Midi  niSniiiitj  k 

■■''■  ^*—  '^  ll^  innrfe  •i* 

had    not  tieeii   i^  diMhkMMi  sf 

Unds  were  diacuii  '<:4  if 


iial  nnoilMr  «f  nrw  4B^^ 
ioa«  dlntingnyiad  ^^^B 
tbe  Mnicw  tbw  diflH 
»s  tho  jniinb.    IWU^ 

it  mjglkl  it  mqtud  hm  H 
ilnaian  wi  iiwiiwjirtir, 

annctflMttt  p^sma  wiaa 
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npetilori.  The  Roman  populae©  hated 
who  weft  itriviiig  to  obtain  equal 
rwllli  themaelves.  Tlie  great  body  of  ihe 
I'tqiiitea*  who  were  very  numerouM^  felt  nil  the  invi- 
Tdiousnew  of  miAuig  a  select  few  lo  the  rank  of 
tcnntorm,  while  the  rest  would  not  aniy  huITlt  the 
j  mortilicatiuti  of  cxduAion,  but  be  practicall}'  dc*- 
L|»rivcd  of  thftt  profiuiltle  ahnre  which  they  had  pre* 
f  %ion»ly  trnjoyed  in  the  admiinntmtion  of  juBtjce* 
[  But  worte  than  all  waii  the  apprebetidtd  mr^uiai- 
'  tion  into  their  past  mii»deed».  The  scrmtore  viewed 
with  di-iliko  the  proposed  eleviitioa  to  their  own 
liixel  of  nearly  300  equitet,  now  tiir  bt^Iow  them  in 
isnk,  and  dreaded  the  odditian  of  a  beterogcneouft 
mauL,  which  wai  likely  to  hanno!il£e  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Dmsaa,  and  diJ  not  cbooee  to 
OiCcept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  hia  luind&. 

»The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  bim  with  stem 
Importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  auiitance ; 
and  their  niunaurs  at  delay  were  dtwpened  when 
they  >aw  th^  Homiiu  populace  dividing  the  ager 
^ubUeuit  and  depriving  them  of  tbo«e  poweMdonj 
which  they  had  hitliorto  occupied  by  fltealtb  or 
furce.  They  eYcn  began  to  tremble  fk>r  their  pri- 
vate propirty.  ( Appiaij,  £.e,;  Aiict.  d^  l^.  liL  66.) 
In  this  ttatc  of  af&uin,  the  united  diBtatiftfuctiou 
<yf  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  propo&i- 
tion  of  Fhilippuii,  who  wtui  augur  aa  well  aji  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  ^hort  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done,  (Cic  dts  Lrp,  ii.  6,  12.)  The  tenate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anoniahui  constitution 
whith  practically  allowed  a  plumlity  of  supreme 
legi»kliTe  powers,  Toted  that  all  the  hiwi  of  Dru- 
iitfl,  being  carried  againat  the  auspicca,  were  null 
and  Toid  from  the  beginning.  '^Siuiatui  videtnr„ 
M,  Dro«i  legibui  popiilum  non  teneri,"*  (Cic,  pro 
Cornel,  fr.  ii  vol.  ir.  f,  ii.  p.  449 ;  AsconiuA^  tu 
Cic.  pro  CormL  p.  68,  cd.  Orelli,)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  eonutiaf  should  be  jiiroraulgated  for 
three  nuudinae(17dayft),and  dircctcMl  that  several 
1^^  di^iiinct  clauiei  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
^ft  Jump.  If  we  may  trust  the  sUKpecled  oration  p*^ 
^y  iiumo  (c,  \G  and  c  20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
^^  in  the  pauiug  of  the  laws  of  Dnims,  the  provisionf 
of  the  hx  Caecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  in  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesse*  of 
corn  and  huid,  so  fixr  an  they  had  been  oirried  into 
efiecti  were  revoked ;  but  proU'ibly  the  establish- 
ment of  coluniet  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
unduubledly  the  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de« 
leAted.  Ffum  the  exprenions  of  some  ancient 
jiuthorv  it  might  b«  imn^ned  that  the  lex  judicia- 
rifi  had  nevi*r  been  earned ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considtiring  that,  during  its  short  appa- 
rent exiAteuce,  it  never  came  into  actinil  operattou, 
lujd  that^  aieordiug  to  the  fvtolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  a/>  inilio  for  want  of  essential  pre-requi- 
■il^  of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Vellcias 
PaU<rcu1us  (n,  i:i,  U)  and  Asconins  (/,  e.),  it 
might  be  iufera-d  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve^ 
fal  modem  scholars),  that  it  was  in  the  fi/eiimt  at 
I>niius  that  thi»  a^^rtftt'^  'i^f^rtrH  hi*h  hw«  null,  and 
the  fact  in  now  .  nt  of  Dio- 

tl{)rus  Siculus  br.  <  ni4,  IVi. 

Nuvfi  Cofieviio,  ii.  j..  ..  -/►  •'""•  """^i  we  learu 
thttt  Imisus  told  the  Jk'niite,  that  he  could  ha^e 
iirtrveutcd  them  from  pouiing  thctr  rcsitlutititii,  had 
ne  thoiM:;n  to  vxert  hts  power,  aud  Umt  the  hour 
weuld  come  whun  lliuy   wuuid  lue  their  suicidal 
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act.  As  to  the  prrciie  order  of  these  eventa,  which 
took  pbce  within  the  period  of  a  few  montba., 
wc  an*  in  wanl  of  di'tailed  information.  The  TOth 
and  7lflt  ln«ok«  of  liivy  are  unfartunntcly  \ml,  and 
the  abbreviatod  accounts  of  minor  historiani  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
cbssical  authors, 

DniAUs,  who  had  been  sincere  in  bii  promiset, 
felt  grievousJy  the  difliculty  of  perfonning  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirii  ovcitot^k  him. 
He  fonnd  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  bad  not 
one  true  frieudL  He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  bic  to 
retreat  The  menatrous  powers  that  he  hiul  broni^ht 
into  life  itfged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  tho  prospeet  of  danger  and  c^jnfusion  that  lay 
bvfoa*  him.  (Senec  titf  Brcv.  Kit.  6.)  Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portenta  and  fearful  auguriea 
Irom  all  p^tt  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confnuitd  bis 
aupendtiotia  aouL  (Oros.v.  18;  Obsequ.  114,  He 
was  bimtcif  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Doimj.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  todtdU  mens  in  the  month  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  da  NaL  Dear.  iii.  32.)  Then  ^^ame  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  ««^ 
nate,  and  the  determination  to  moke  them  feel  the 
energy  whldi  they  hod  alighted.  Thus  agitnted 
by  uneaay  pawoiii,  ho  templed  not  to  u^  ddle 
with  the  two-edgtsd  weapons  of  intrigue,  st^dition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  furce  nor  skill 
to  wield.  He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  tliclr  luiilre 
faded,  (Cr raocAomai  ti&oktm  miior^  Auct.  a*i  Ilercn, 
iv.  34,)  He  adopted  tho  feelicmt  ptaclioe  (of  which 
the  oxiunplo  was  first  set  by  C.  Qracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  bis  followen,  tad  ha 
made  distijiictions  among  them  according  to  tbeij 
supposed  fidelity.  One  be  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  cun^ 
ference  where  several  weie  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  auc  to  attend  except  on 
those  oocaaions  whea  all  hit  adheieuts  wero  sum- 
moned in  a  body.  Jn  furtherance  of  a  couitiiao 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  aseodation  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  iutiioi* 
dated  by  the  demonstmtion  and  exercise  of  phy^ 
sical  force,  (Senee,  de  Iknrf,  vi.  34 ;  Liv.  AW. 
Ixxxi.)  In  Mai*s  extracts  from  Diodoms  (/*  e,;  ia 
preserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  hauled 
dpxcof  ^thlwov),  by  which  members  of  the  assodi^ 
tton  bound  themselves  together.  After  ealling  \ff 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heme^ 
the  oath  proceeds :  **  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Dmsus;  that  I  will 
span»  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child ^  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Dnisus  aiid 
of  thosi;  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  1  bo- 
come  a  citixen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Home  my  country,  and  Drusus  my  greatest  bene* 
fiict^r;  and  that  I  will  admitiister  this  oath  to  ae 
many  more  as  I  be  able.  8o  may  weal  or  wue  \fe 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not.^  The  feraiirnt 
•ooQ  became  so  great,  that  th«  pubUe  peaev  wvs 
more  than  tlinintcncd*  SUodaida  and  •■gtea  were 
seen  in  the  streetiw  and  RflDM  Wti  Uka  *  bsAtb- 
field^  in  whieb  the  ooutindjiiif  loniM  ««•  en- 
camped.  (Florus,  I,  e.) 

The  end  could  not  mtich  le>ngr*r  be 
At  a  public  asstembly  of  the  trities  when  the  J 
ticiK'fl  and  disaupututmeut  of  ilut  luuHttudt  wrm 
loudly  exjiccseedj  Urusus  was  sciavd  wiUi  a  Caiul-^ 
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ing  6U  tincl  cirried  home  apparently  HffleM,  Skifftf 
Miiid  thsrt  hi«  illni'ss  wn»  a  preU'iui*  to  gnin  limt'. 
It  did  in  fjvL't  ^w  him  a  brief  respiU-,  and  public 
prayers  for  hi»  recovery  were  put  up  tTtn>U|;Jinut 
Itnly.  Sunw*  mid,  tlml  the  tit  w;*9  occfiRioned  by 
nn  ovcnlo*c  of  g^mtVblood,  which  he  liad  awul- 
lawed,  iu  ordefi  by  hiii  pale  ecmntenanee,  to  airre- 
dit  a  report  thi:it  Cm-pio  hud  attempted  to  poiton 
Mdi-  Feverish  fiiuiety,  cmipled  with  great  mental 
and  bmiily  exertion,  bod  prolmbly  brought  on  a 
return  of  hii  old  dUorder*  epilepsy,  wliieh  was 
■uppoced  to  have  be«n  eured  by  a  voyage  be  crncv 
inadc  to  Anticym,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  helle^ 
bore  upon  the  spot  where  it  greiv.  (/Jf  TiV.  ///,  *;t^, 
I'bd,  //.  iV.  xxviii.  41,  XXV,  2)  ;  GelL  xvii.  15.) 

Atiiiirs  now  apprucK-hed  a  criF>i».  The  social 
war  waa  nianifeitty  burttitig  into  Hnxae  \  and  the 
coiisitU,  looking  upon  Dniems  an  a  cbief  eo»«piratnr, 
fetolved  to  ine«c't  bi«  pb>ti  by  counu^rplot«t»  He 
knew  \xh  danger,  aud,  wluniever  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  itrang  body-puurd  of  atteiidanta  close  to 
bit  person.  The  accounts  of  bis  death  vary  in  seveml 
^tnrticubirs.  Appian  tays,  that  the  couhuU  invited 
II  pnrty  of  Etruscan  a  and  UinbritutA  into  the  eity  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urginjS[  their  claima 
to  citizenship;  that  be  become  afmid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  p^^rtizans  in  a  dark  p(t»- 
Mtge  in  hi*  house ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  diHmiiding  the  cmwds  who  attended,  he 
■uddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter^i  knife  sticking 
in  bin  groin.  The  writer  de  Tim  lUustr^m*  re- 
bles  tbat^  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  ntount,  the 
l^tinft  conspired  to  kill  Pbilippus;  that  Dnuun, 
thuugh  bo  warned  Philippua  to  beware,  wan  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  agninst  the  consitt's 
life;  and  that  he  wn«  BUbkd  upon  entering  hi« 
hou^e  on  tits  return  from  tbe  CapitoL  (Goni|ittre 
nlM  VelL  Palere,  li.  U.) 

As&attiimtcKl  as  ho  was  in  bis  own  hall*  tKe 
ttoage  of  bi»  &ther  was  sprinkled  with  hi«  blood  ; 
»nd,  while  be  waa  dying,  he  tuined  to  those  who 
fturrotrnded  hiai,  and  asked,  with  cbaracteristic 
arrogance,  based  perhaps  upou  conscious  honesty 
of  purpoap,  ♦*  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
ihe  commonwealth  have  a  dticen  like  mc  again  ?** 
Though  be  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  bia  death  |irejnalare.  It  i\'as 
«Ten  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextrioiblc 
embarrassments^  be  hod  died  by  bis  own  hand. 
1'^he  OMtassin  was  never  discovered^  and  no  attempts 
wcr<9  matje  to  discover  bim.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampcliua,  2S)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
eiibonifd  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicero  {de  Nat. 
l}ti*r,  lit  33)  accuses  Q,  Vorius  of  the  murder,  he 
fifobably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
vf  Variua  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Dnisus,  n  matron  worthy 
of  her  illnstrioas  name,  was  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  cahwnity— a  cabunity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  (C^»«.  ad  Marc* 
1  (r)»  with  whfcb  her  son  had  carried  his  laws. 

After  the  fall  of  Dm&us,  bis  political  opponents 
treated  bis  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  bis  inju- 
ries to  the  »t*te,  Tbii  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragn^ent  of  a  speech  of  C.  Car  bo,  the  younger 
(delivered  a  c.  &0)^  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
Cicefo  (Oru/or,  63)  for  the  i>eettliarity  of  its  ipa- 
duiic  rylbni  :  **  O  Manx  thtw  {f/<tttem  ti/tfvtfo)^ 
In  lOotn  »u(r6«(t  ndcraia  esse  rtaii)Vj^4caiN  «  t(«i4ti»M«- 
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totutfjg^     i**jtrh  dkiitm  Mi|«sa« 
profiler  it,**  {}ih\mhT,  HiOor^i^^iumti, 
tnrc  X vviL  ;  bayle,  ZJit3^,  si  r.  Drmmm  t  D^ 
J  V  *itt  ChnsiAl  J^hiiipite  in  Mfmaifm  dt  tA* 
ritew  fnm^ptions,  %xnl.  p.  -106.) 

7.   LtVTUa  DRUM'S  CLAlIDlAf«r%  tb« 

Li  via,  who  was  the  raotber  of  tlie 

nut.     He  waa  one  of  the 

adopted  by  a  Uvtos  Drosos.     (^iMC  TSk  I;  TfC^ 

Pttterc.  ii»  7^.)     It  was  throngb  lb» 

the   Orufi  became   connected    witb   thft 

film ily.    Pighius  ( A  nnu/es^  i iL  p.  ?  1 )« by 

sight  which  is  repugnant  to  dntes  and  tbe 

laws  of  humati  mortiility,  makes  bim  tb« 

son  of  No.  3,  and  conioiuids  bim  with  No, 

in    ill  is    error,    has    l>ren    f  f -v.^.  ;    hy    y^ 

(A^ttwL.  AkL  Fttni,  Rom*  u.  •:  it 

tncon«i»t>*ncy  in  the  suppoftjti  was 

by  No.  7,  who  id  fpoken  of  by  ^iU't^ua 

were  an  aneestor  of  Tiberius,     (Aa^ii0Ua« 

Hitm,  iLirii)  p.  77 ;  Kabretti,  /aarr,  c  6,  Kit 

The  father  of  Uvia,  after  tbe  death  •! 

espoused  the  canie  of  Dnitua  and 

after  the  battfe  of  Philippi,  beiqg 

the  conqnerorTs  he  followed  the  vsaaipli  oC  _ 

of    bis  own    party,    iind   killed   Mmadf  m 

tent    (nimi  Cass   xKiil  41 ;  VeaPMocEri) 

It  is  bkely  that  he  Is  the  Drtisiu  iHi<i«  in  ik  c  f^ 

encoti raged  Decimus  Bmtut  in  tb«  "nan  ba|p»  ifat 

the  fourth  legion  aod  the  le^oQ  of  Mm%t  wlkli 

had  fought  under  Cne^or,  would  go  owr  to  lb*  vAn 

ot  his  muiderrrs,     (Ctc  orl  Fum,  zi.  ISL  f  £ 

In  other  ports  of  the  corm|Wiid«afit  of  '^ 
the  name  Drutus  occurs  semri  tfoiMV  i 
pt/rKon  inteurkd  may  be,  as  Minmlai 
iJentit:id  with  the  Etither  of  Livia^  In  liCL 
ftT'ems  that  a  Incmtive  legation  wvm  inl 
Dnisiis,  who  is  called,  perfaapa  m  allniiaD  la 
discreditable  orcurrenee,  the  PimtHiA*  {Ad  JM, 
ii  7.  $  3.)  A  Drusuiv  tn  b<  c«  54«  wai  amvd  I7 
Lucretius  of  prarrarioilio,  or  cnrrvpt  CoDdaivB  is 
betraying  a  cause  wb'-''  i"  *^»'i  "*^.i^i-t  .if^i,|  m 
prosecute.     Cicero  d*  1  ww 

acquitted   by  a  major  rila» 

aerarii  aaved  hNn,  though  c  ^4b£t  td  iki 

senatorv  and  equites  were  a.  fiae  tbuml 

by  the  lex  Fulta  each  of  the  1  '    dJbcs 

voted  separately,  it  waa  ^1  i^^ 

votes,  not  th©  roajonty  of  ni  '^     .       .   :  ^\]id 

the  judgment.    {Ad  'Att.  tv.  iti,  H;  S«  It,  liL  li 

%%    ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  1^.  f  S.      As  to  lfc»  «ada  <f 

counting  votes,  see  A  pr^  JI|U.  f^  il, 

ed.  OrelH.)     In  H.  c  liaa  fto&iw  «!• 

was  accused  rjf  7':  .^-'^^uut  tbai 

law,  thinks  it  n  i  Ilraioa,  ivbpma 

probably  praetor,  ippointiMl  tm^aaiit^ 

the  trial.     Upon  thts  gr-nind  it  " 

that  there  was  some  sti^ui  of  iniMifnr  Mi  iki 

chamcLer  of  DraHtft*     (Ad  Fam^  vta.  ik  |  !»  II. 

5  i.)     He  pofsQiMd  ^     ' 

very  anxious  lo  ptuvhaieu    (Ad  AtL  iSL  &  |  %^ 

•^'Sl'^  3.  23,  $  3,  xiii.  -26.  $  I.) 

8.   M,  Linua    DKtiauf»   Lim 
aedile  about  M.  C.  211,  shortly  bHW*  tlie 
of  the  Pantliooii,  and  may  be  tkm  pmrnt  wis  k 
mentioned  by  PUny  {fi,  fif*  zxxyL  15^  ^'^ 
having  given  game*  at  Itome  vbea  ikt 
ooTea>d  by  Vajerius,  the  arebit^ct  af  OaiSamr 
was  con^ul  in  it  v,  \h,     Aa  bit 
wua  uri^uioJly  a  tkriboiuiai  Lib«i 
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Li  villi  Druniii,     Hence  lie  14  supposed  to 

I'll  »dnpUKl  by  Livius  Dninuft  Claudiiums 

{fiom  7  J,  who»e  uaroe,  date,  want  of  male  cJiildrcn^ 

nd  political  MMociatlofis  with  the  party  oppowd 

I  Oiesart  dironr  the  conjecture*     lie  is  al»o  sup- 

':  to  have  Ixf^ii  the  ftiiluT  of  the  Libo  Drusua, 

iir  I>n]iua  Libo  [No.  10],  who  conspired  agmn*t 

TiberiiMi     At  Pompej  the  Great  would   appear 

I  Tacitas  (Amn.  iL  27)  to  have  been  the  pro- 

mrut  of  the  contpimtor,  Scribonia  hii  amita^  and 

the  young  Cnetan  (Cniai  and  Luciu*)  hi*  codbo- 

brini,  Drutns  Llbo,  the  father,  ii  suppo^^d  to  have 

mairried  a  granddaughter  of  Ponipey,     StiH  there 

are  difBcuUici  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per- 

plex»d  Llptiiift,  Oronovius,  Ryckiuj,  and   other 

learned  coinnientaton   on  the  ciLcd   pnAsage   in 

Tadtui.     M,  d«  U  Nauxe  thinka  that  the  father 

waa  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wifie  of 

Aogofltui,  and  that  be  married  his  graiidmece,  the 

daitthter  of  Sextns  Ponipeiaa.     Aceording  to  this 

CbZpumataoni  be  was  about  26  years  younger  than 

kn  elder  brother,  L,  Scriboniai  Libo,  who  was 

etrnvd  Si  &  Si,  end  whose  daughter  was  married 

to    SeztuB    Pompcius.     (IWon  Ca«i.  xlviii.  16  ; 

Apptan,  B,  C.  v,  \'A9,) 

There  it  cxtnnt  a  rarci  stiver  coin  of  M.  Drusua 

Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverie  a  tutked  head,  sup- 

po«ed  by  snme  to  be  the  head  of  bit  natunU  by 

ithet*  of  his  adoptive,  fnther.     On  the  reTone  is  a 

clla  euruILft,  betwfteu  comucopiiLu  and  bmnclics  of 

^ive,  with   the  legend  M.   Livi  L.   F.  Drusvs 

^jLinri«  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.     It  may  be 

ubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F,  do  not  denote 

at  Lnciut  was  the  prnenomen  of  the  adoptive 

(MorelL    Thew,  Num.  ii.    p.  586  ;    Dm- 

ann's  Ibrnt,  ir.  p.  591,  n.  63 ;    Be  la  NauT^e,  in 

4imoifm   da  rAcodtmia  dti»  ln9criptmi\   xxxt. 

.  60U,) 

10.  h,   ScRiBONiUf*   LiBo   Ditrsus,  *>r,  a»  l»e 

1  eallod  by  Velleius  Patemilus  (Ii,  130),  Dhushh 

I.I1KN  ii  f apposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 

tf)  which  urtido  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 

diUkulty  experienced  by  eommentAtori  in  attenipt- 

irg  to  explain   his  family  connexions.      Firmiui 

1  ntu*,  a  f-enatof,  in  A,  i>.  16,  tiiking  advantage  of 

the  facility  and  itiipidtty  of  his  di«positiont  hit 

laite  for  pleasure   and  expense,    and   his  €unily 

pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  it»  atten* 

dnnt  wealth,  and  to  consult  soothBayersi  and  magi- 

cinns  as  to  hit  chances  of  sUfc*^M,    Uc  was  betrayed 

by  Catus  thmugh  Flaccus  Vescularius  to  the  em- 

|>eror  Tiberiui,  who  riereriheless  mode  him  pmotor, 

and  continued  to  nsoeiTfi  him  at  table  without  any 

nark  of  suipiciDn  or  rcM^ntment.     At  length  he 

#aa   openly   denounced    by   Fukiniui   Trio,   for 

kanog  required  one  Janiut  to  fiimnKrai  iliadet 

from  the  infernal  fcgioiia.    Hetvopon  be  itrofeil 

first  10  excite  compmnon  by  a  piuiide  of  grM^  ill- 

neti^  and  supplication.     As  if  he  were  too  unwetl 

to  walk,  Ht  was  cnrrii^d  m  a  woman's  Utter  to  the 

•eiiate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prote* 

CO  lion,  and  atretehed  hi*  suppiiaat  hands  to  the 

^^^■■Mor,   who  reoeivi*d    him   with  an   unmoved 

^^^^Blnaiice,  and,  in  stating  the  caeo  to  be  proved 

^^PPBlt  him,  afleeled  a  desire  twithex  to  suppren 

^HSrto  eiMgonite  aught.     Finding  that  thvre  waa 

^f  IM  bepe  orpMdon,  he  pot  an  i'r>d  to  his  own  life, 

^^  CbtOgii  hi*  aunt  Scribtui  i  in  vain  to  di#- 

mde  him  Umu  thus  (l<  -  work  (  hut  he 

tboilgllt  tJiAt  to  ket*p  Lu..-^ V   till  it  pttsised 
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Til^riufi  to  have  hrm  sUiin  would  nithcr  bo  doing 
another^  work.  Even,  afttfr  his  deiitli,  the  prosecu- 
tion wns  continued  by  the  emperon  Jliii  property 
waa  forfeited  to  hit  ncciusen.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,,  and  public  rejoicings  werw  voted  upon 
bis  death.  Cn,  Lentubiiii  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  ihould  OMume  the  cognomen  Drusui. 
(Tac.  Arm,  ii,  27—32  ;  Suet.  TiL  25 ;  BUm  Can. 
vii,  15;  Sencc,  JSput^  70.) 

II,  NsHo  CLAiJDiUiS  Dr  uses  (commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Druatis  Senior*  to  distinguith  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberiu»)^  bod  origi' 
nally  the  pracnomcn  Decimus,  which  was  after- 
waitls  exchanged  tot  Nero ;  and,  after  hit  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  Germanicut, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebmted  Oermanicua,  hit  aon.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Druiilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  Chiudiua  Nero,  and  through  tioih  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  bbod  of  the  Ctaudii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  gmnd^ 
father  [No.  7]  by  a  Livins  Drutus,  he  become 
legally  one  of  the  reprcaeutatires  of  another  illus- 
trious face,  lie  was  a  younger  brother  of  Til^rrius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  An^jatus, 
having  fiillen  in  love  with  his  motht'r,  proctired  n 
divorce  between  her  and  her  buAband,  and  marrieil 
her  bimselC  Drusus  was  bom  in  the  house  itf 
Aagustns  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  n.  e» 
38,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  wm 
more  than  a  atep  father.  Hcnoo  the  satirical  verae 
was  often  in  men's  mouths. 

Toil  fihvxovffi  Kol  Tf^ftiiPa  iraiBla. 
Augustus  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  father,  who  soon  after  died,  havitig  appointed 
Aogustus  guardian  to  Tiborius  and  Druftiis.  (Uiou 
Caaa.  xlviii.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  ii'2  ;  Suet.  Au^f.  If 2^ 
Qamd.  1 ;  Prudentiut,  de  Aiw«/fl<ro  Lwiar,) 

DruBus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  wn*  free  from 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  chamcter  of  the 
Cluudian  lace  assumed  itt  most  attractive,  as  tn 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  he 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breciling,  and  the  nt** 
hie  courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos* 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibitingto ward*  his  friend*  on  even  and  eon- 
fittent  demeanour,  without  capriciotis  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  teemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
Jitate«niaa.  (Tiie«  Ann.  vi.  51  ;  Veil  Pat.  iv.  b7*} 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desLte  to  see  the  cutn- 
mun wealth  restored,  nnd  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  thai  he  would  live  to  give  them  hack  their 
■neiillt  liberties.  (Suet.  Oawi.  i;  Tac  Anm.  i.  39.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustas  to  re- 
tign  the  empire]  nnd  this  letter  iras  betrayoi  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet,  7B.  50.)  But  not  with* 
standing  this  indication  that  the  alfection  of  Tilie- 
rius  was  either  a  hollow  pfetenee,  or  yielded  lo 
his  senile  of  doty  to  Augustus,  the  bnnJim  naiii^ 
toined  during  tbeir  lives  an  appeafince*  at  krwW 
of  fraternal  teademets,  wbieh«  ateordii^  to  Vale- 
rius MaKiraas  (v,  &.  §  2&)^  bad  only  one  mtimllel — 
the  friendihip  of  Castor  and  Polbii  t  In  the  do^^ 
mestic  i^'lation*  of  life,  the  conduct  of  I>ni*of  niis 
«jMiii|4ary.    Uo  marriad  tJie  Usiutifiil  and  illas* 


musus. 

«rMli«ti«d  the*  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  whirH  ni 
thut  tinu'  ctMrnected,  the  IjAcus  FIcvih  wilh  the 
Thtf«f  wer*  his  fomte.  With  irgnrd  to 
P'llii  ttiffffr  or  fiio/eK,  it  in  suppoaocl  tlmt  kt^  partly 
dnmtiKHi  up  the  Boiuh~wc&tem  nxm  of  Hio  Hhiiiv 
(the  Vahiilia.  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  Hov  into  tho  aofth-cn«t<*m  ann,  upon 
which  hif  canal  wnt  litiiated.  But  thi»  hypotheiiit 
•i  to  Ihc  iituation  of  the  dyke  tR  very  douhtful 
BasM  mcMl^m  authors  hold  that  the  Y&iiel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydcre**, 
md  that  the  ebkf  work  of  Dni^uii  consisted  in 
conDocting  the  Yt»el  with  a  liver  that  tan  from 
Ztitpbciti  into  the  ZByder«ee. 

H«  did  not  tarry  long  ftt  Rome.     On  the  com- 

iDcnoeineot  of  spring  he   rc^oroed   to  Germany, 

l'0ufidued   the  Ufcipetes,   built   a   bridge   orer  the 

iXiippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicombri,  and 

1  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  afl 

r  «a  the  Visur^s  (Weser).     This  ho  was  able  to 

from  meeting  with  no  opp&Mtion  from  the 

iSieambri^  who  were  engaged  wiili  all  their  forces 

|»<iii  fighting  flgaintt  the  ChattL     He  would  have 

B  on  lo  crow  the  We«er  had  he  not  been  deterred 

^•nch  wen  the  oatentible  tieaaonn)  by  scarcity  of 

pFOTisona,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 

omen  of  a  iwann  of  beei  which  settled  upon  the 

lancet  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  pmefectus  outro* 

inm.    (Jul.  Obieqneni,  i.  132.)     Ptokmj  (il  11) 

mentiont  the  rpdwam  Jlipoutrov^  which,  to  judge 

Irotu   the  longitude  and   latitude    he  auignA   to 

thera  (vi*.  long,  33°.  46',   Int.  S2°,  45',),   were 

probably  erected   on   the   spot  where   the  army 

leached  the  We«er.     No  doubt  Drusua  found  it 

pnideot  to  retreat     In  retiring^  be  was  of^n  in 

duiger  from  the  atratagemfi  ot  IIm  enemy,  and 

ooee  waa  nenriy  eliut  up  iu  a  dangenmi  pa«a  near 

Arfaalo,  and  narrowly  etcaped  periahing  with  bin 

whole  army.      But  the  careleu  bmrenr  of  the 

Gemuin*  eaved  him,     Hi§  enemies  had  afieody  by 

I  Anticipation  dividetl  the  spoil    The  Cheni&ci  choie 

V.fthe  borsea,  the  Sucvi  the  gold  and  &ilrer,  and  the 

rjBiounbri  the  prisoners.   Thinking  that  the  Romans 

f  were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 

RomAn  centurions  a»  a  preparatory  nerilioe,  they 

rushed  on  \i-ithout  order,  vnd  were  npolied*     It 

^^  was  now  thev,  and  their  hoiaea,  and  she«p,  and 

^Kpeok'>cliayit  Itorqitei)^  that  were  sold  by  Drusui. 

^■Jlenceforward  they  con^ned  themselves  to  distant 

V Attacks,  (Dion  Cim.  liv.  20  ;  Florut,  iv.  12  ;  Plin, 

^P  Jf*N.xL  IS.)   Dnisas  had  breathing  time  to  build 

^^  two  caitU»H  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  uid 

th«  Aliso,  and  the  other  near  the  countiy  of  tba 

Chatti  on  the  Rhine.     The  latter  is  probabljr  tb« 

modem  Caiael  over  against  Mayence,    The  former 

ia  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 

ih«   Aim,   to  be  the   modem  Elsen  Neuhaui  in 

the  district  of  Podcrborn;  by  others,  who  iden- 

Ptify   the   Aliso  with  the    Lise,    to  be  Lisbom 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  MUnster.   Druius 
now    returned    to    Rome    with    the    reputation 
of  having  conquered   several  tribes  beyond   the 
Rhine  (Ltr.  EpiL  cixKviii,),  and  received  as  bis 
feward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova- 
Ltion  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
Ijtbat  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  be  ahonid  have 
ir  authority.     But  Augutttii  would  not 
J  Allow  htm  to  hear  the  title  of  impemtort  whith  had 
||>oen  '  I'on  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 

Jit  I  ii;  u.  c.  10,  Druius  was  again  at 

*kf««i.     i  ur  i.haiii  loA  the  tecntory  which  had 
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been  aviigned  to  tlit?m  by  the  Rr>nian«.  After 
having  long  refused  lo  lww:onie  allirs  nf  the  Sicam- 
bri,  they  now  consented  lo  jtsin  that  powerful  peo- 
ple; but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusuj.  Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued  ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  tlion  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anettiusf  Liv.  it/w/.  cxxxix) ;  and  it  wa«  pro- 
bably in  this  cnmpaign  tlmt  he  built  li  citstte  ^^lmn 
the  Tauntts.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56.)  He  tlien  retnnied 
to  Rome  with  Augnatus  and  Tiberiua,  who  liMd 
been  in  Lugdunetisinn  Gaul,  watching  the  rtfsnlt  of 
the  war  in  tiemiimy,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  waa 
elected  to  the  con^iikhipv  which  waa  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  Janaar}%ii.c.  9.  Dmsits  coitM 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.  To  worry  and  siibju^ 
gate  the  Germana  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life,  Withottt  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin,  1.  139) 
be  n*tumed  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
eril  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack* 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  ijiundations  in 
the  wintsr  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (lb.  L  401;  Dion  Cosa. 
Iv.)  He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  bard-fotighl 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gnve  tho  Mnrcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  tho 
Saevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  a« 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.  It  was  now 
peihapa  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king,  (Tac.  ^»».  xiL  29.)  He  then  turned  hi* 
forces  against  the  Chcrunci,  crossed  the  Wcser  {?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe,  (Messnlla 
Corv-in,  de  Aug.  Prog,  .39 ;  Ped.  Albtn.  L  IT,  1 13; 
Aur.  VicL  EpiL  i. ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)  The  course 
that  Drutua  took  on  his  ^ny  to  tJie  Elbe  counot 
be  determined.  Florus  (iv,  12)  speaks  of  his  mak^ 
ing  roads  through  ( pnt^jecU)  the  HeR-yninn  forest, 
and  Wilhclra  {FihizHgr^  &c.  p.  50)  think*  tltat  he 
advancod  tiirough  Thuringio.  Druius  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  croas  the  Elbe.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init. ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)  A  miracatous  event  occun\'d : 
a  woman  of  dimenaions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  aaid  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  **  Whither  goest  thou^  insatiable  Drusu»? 
Thi3  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away  I  Tho 
eud  of  ihy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dion 
Caisius  cannot  heJp  lielieving  the  tact  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  waa  aa 
soon  fubilledl  Thus  deterred  by  the  gnardiiin 
Genius  of  the  Land,  Drusus  hastened  bcu£  to  the 
Rhine,  after  etvcting  trophies  on  tlie  banks  of  ^o 
Elbe.  Snetotiiua  (Gawi.  1 )  varies  from  Dion  Cu- 
aiua  in  the  partkulara  of  this  legend,  and  seme  of 
the  modems  endeavour  lo  eirphiin  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  Oemiaii  prophetess  or  ^\'alau 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  bnwled  round  the  camp, 
two  atrang«  youths  anpeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrench  men  ta,  tbo  aex^ams  of  ^  -•.  "  --ra 
heard,  and  the  stars  raoed  alwut  in  ti  '. 

Albin.  1.  405,)     Such  wef«  the  sup  r  )5 

which  oppm&cd  the  minds  of  tho  Houuin*,  ^ba 
would  ruther  llattor  themselves  that  they  weft 
submitting  to  supemntuml  forces  thim  avoiding  Iho 
human  might  of  dan^geroui  enemira.  Ik'tween  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  tho  TI.utij.lm  m  Saul), 
death  overtook  Druius.    Accon'  - 

ser  of  Livy  (cxL)  (whose  last  hr  il 

aeeount  of  tnese  tmnstictions)^  the  huijw  ot  Diiuua 
fell  upon  hi*  le^,  and  Dnisus  died  of  the  ftnctOfO 
on  the  thirtieth  day  nfier  the  McidenC    Of  I 
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Dnm<^rc»U9  wril«rs  who.  mpntioii  the  dmtli  of  Dm- 
BUS,  nn  cno  bcnidt^s  nlliultv^  ui  the  Woken  U*g. 
Suetonlut,  whose  hUtnry  is  a  rich  n^ceptaclc  of 
KAndal,  montioiiH  tUu  incredible  report  that  Dru- 
•us  was  poiiiinod  by  Auguutua,  ult^j  huviiig  diir 
obeyed  an  order  of  the  eiupt-Tiir  for  hii  recalL  It 
i«  indoi?d  pmbAhlc  enoogh  that  the  emperor  Uiought 
he  had  odnmced  ^r  enonj^b,  nnd  that  it  would  be 
unwifto  to  cjcospcnite  into  hostility  the  iiioifi>nHive 
triboi  beyond  the  Elbe,  Tiberiuih  Augiiitua,  and 
LiTia  were  in  Pavia  (Ticlnum)  whuii  the  tidingi 
of  the  dttugeroiu  illness  of  Dmsu4  rencbed  thrai. 
Tibenu4  witJi  extraordinary  ipced  cro«ied  the 
Alpa,  pcrfarmjng  a  journey  of  200  B/omsm  mtle« 
through  a  diffictdt  and  daii^^tioiift  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  aiid  arnvcd  in  tiuic  to  clote 
the  eyes  of  hi  a  brother.  (Pliti.  //,  N.  xii.  20; 
Val*  Max*  t.  5  ;  Ped.  Albln.  1,  89;  Sonec  CcMsoi, 
ad  Poii/L.  34.)  Drums,  though  at  the  (nniit  of 
dcnth,  had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  rotti- 
nuuid,  thnt  Tiberiua  ftbonld  be  nieetved  with  id] 
the  diitinctitm  due  to  a  consuUir  and  an  unpemtor. 

The  aunimer  ciuup  where  Dnitui  died  was  catied 
Sci'lcrato,  the  Accursed.  The  corjise  *,tis  carried 
in  a  marching  military  proce«iion  to  the  wiut<?t- 
qnortcrft  of  the  array  at  Moguntiacuin  (  Mnyeuue  ) 
uf^ion  the  Rhine,  Tiberiui  walking  all  the  way  as 
c)iief  mourner*  The  troops  wiihed  the  fimeml  to 
be  celebrated  thent,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Itdy.  It  was  bunit  in  the  Add  of  Mors,  and 
the  nihc«  deposited  in  tlie  tomb  of  Augustuji,  who 
cuiuposed  the  verses  that  were  iuBcribed  upon  his 
eepolchml  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  inemo- 
rial  of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  omtiou  held  by  Au- 
gu«tu4  in  the  Flaininian  Circus,  he  ejurluiined^  ^  I 
pray  the  gods  to  m.-tke  my  adopted  torn  Caiua  and 
Lucius  like  Druiuin  and  to  vouchwtfe  to  jne  m 
honourable  a  death  as  his/' 

A  ID  a  Kg  the  honours  paid  to  Drusus  the  cogno- 
men OermoniciiB  wns  decrccHl  to  him  and  his  poi- 
tt^rity*  A  marble  anli  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  his  memor}'  on  the  Appino  \Vay,  and  the  re- 
preacntation  of  this  arcb  may  be  sevn  tiptin  c^- 
tani  colttA,  as  for  e^xample,  iu  the  coin  tume  urd, 


whieh  was  struck  by  order  of  Augustus*  He 
hud  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  ultiir  near  the 
T.ittpo  (Tac.  Ann.  ii,  7),  and  Ensebiu*  (CAmwi(Vr*i 
ad  A,  D.  43)  (.peaks  of  a  Drusus,  the  nephew  n(  the 
isnaperor  Claudius,  who  hod  a  monument  at  May- 
mce ;  but  here  Drusus  Senior  set^m*  to  be  motit, 
ind  there  is  probably  a  confusiion  between  tlie  sou 
atid  the  fatlu'f  of  Geruianicus.  It  is  lo  the  latter 
that  the  aoUquaries  of  Muyence  refer  the  Eickei- 
aitin  and  the  Druxilodu  Besides  the  coint  of 
Dnistu,  seviiial  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  efiigy 
BiTe  been  pfoscrved  (Lippert,  DudvtwUktk^  u  No. 
610-12,11.  No.  241  and  No.  255)%  and  njnong 
Ihu  bronzes  found  at  ilercuhuicum  there  is  one 
wliich  is  supposed  to  contsun  a  full-length  likeness 
of  riruftus. 

In  the  preceding  namittre  the  dates  hare  Wn 
CoUecUd  from  Dion  C'assius  nnd  tlie  Epiionuser  of 


mentioned  by  those  irritefK  it  b 
to  have  recourse  to  nncrruun  ttmj/tt, 
The  misery  that  Umsos  nuot  I 
among  the  German  tribes  was  mid 
aire,    Som«  aniiquarics  hare  iiiu 
OemaD  ioipncatiofi  *"  Das  dSch  i 
may  be  tzaced  to  the  tnditioiial  dltenl  «l  \ 
nble  conqueror.     The  oonatry  was  widJ^iy  i 
tated,  and  immense  multitudes  w«t«  aanmk  aw 
from  their  homea  and  tnnapkaiad  la  tli 
bank  of  the  Khine.     Sock  vaa  tJia  ham 
sioaed  by  Iha  adsaace  of  iIm  ffai—i,  i 
Getniatt  woomb  «ftm  itiahfil  llieir  Mm 
the  ground,  and  then  ftng  tbdr  wumtifm 
in  the  &res  of   the  eoldiars^      (CliM* 
Drusus  himself  pussessed  gfvat  aaOMl 
In  battle  he  endeavcrored    to  vD|^i^  In 
omibfU  witli  the  chiertains  of  the  mitsmri, 
to  earn  the  glory  of  lEe  spoUa  o^eia*     lie  lad  i 
coatemptiye  fee  to  ooalHid  tgnmnk, 
he  did  noi  escape  npicaihad    iho^fc,  as  Va 
•eon  had  occosioo  lo  feelt  t^  GamMik  I 
not  quelW— ha  eartiin^  I 
tant  work  in  sul9Jq|lt^ 
Rhine  and  th«  Weair* 
pre6cr%'e  lii4  cnmtaeets*     AeeoMJnv  ^  ^ 
erected  tip  wards  of  fifty  fortnasci  *'*'V  ^ 
of  the  Rhine^  besides  buildiof  tii9  lnl| 
that  river,  and  estahlishiog  0anJaeaa  wm 
on  the  Meuse,  the  WesaSi  and  Uwi  iab& 
pressed  the  Oemuuks  ool  taea  bj  ^  Wfoim  d  k 
intellect  and  character  tbaa  hj  Hm  tsoar  sC  I 
anus.     They  who  resisted  had  1 
tiinching  firmness  and  sevetity,  Imt  t!i^  i 
mitied  might  rvly  on  his  good  £uak.     Ue  i 
like  hii  ■Ofiooitar  Vani%  fouae  and  in 
(ion  by  ijtaanam  insnleiiw 

scciMi  if  Uwddiadt  Jw  vtold  Ims* 
expeetatiaoft  «f  tb«  P^^f^  ^*^  ^  ^**A  » < 
t}ie  empire,  ti  is  hnt*^>Mihil0  la  pNaaones^    lie  mm 
undoubted] Vt  in  Ui«  kiod,OQeai  t^iiMMtnea^hii 
djty.   To  ^    t  a  HoiiiMl  soMnlt  ib  < 

of  eonqti  hlit 

oat  barlMuiaii,  ar  i 
^piDil  1^  gkty  of  aneeak*  waeJd  In  |»  air  •» 
thill  ccold  be  expected  of  amy  ofdataiy  nvM  a 
a  iUBlfar  position,  it  is  not  last  io  ti^w  tV  (^ 
mcten  of  one  igi«  by  tlie  ]i%liiaf  anrtW;  itf^ 
who  Has  liyed*  sayi  ft*^i?^^  a»  aa  it 
best  of  his  own  timc«  has  lived  hr  att  I 
{}^ayht^  Uk'L  #.  r.;  Fent  WadH^  i 
GrtiUrw  Eniyclopadit^  tu  r. ;  WSfcakkr  * 
j^«^  tlf$  A'dtt)  Cfttwiim  Urmmm  4i  dka 
DtuUMawU  HaUew  lU2a.) 

12.  TmsiUKrs  Nxao  Casiuii.,  ifta  «■!■« 
Tibeiiijn-     [TiuKJiius.) 

13.  (JiKMANict>s  CAaajuu  [CJaMtiivtit] 
li>  Li  VIA.     [Li\ijL  ] 

15.  Ti.  Ci^AUDirs  Uaifaim  C^nas,  lW  ^ 
pero^  CUudius.     f  Ci^ui»tua|  p.  TTl.  b^] 

16*  DRU8i!sCjLB^AH,coinnKinlycidledlif  aaAfli 
wntecs  DnisQS  Junior,  to  distsngidali  liiiBi  im  lis 
wide  Drnaai,  the  lm>th«  ofTlbefftM  (Ibi.  I  (> 
was  tlte  son  of  the  empaene  Tibiiki  W  lis  Isa 
wife,  Vipfleiiia,  who  vaa  Hub  ileai^Hu  if  Apff> 
by  PompoDjQ^  the  daagfalcf  of  Altao^  Hob^l^ 
«aa  anlja 


«  tka  ia«*afV  aida  w  W  aa  sM 
Vwa^aodid  «  tlMtaTbiii      *    "  -      -— 
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wns  a  grandson  of  the  triumvir  Antony  and 
great-nephew  of  AngUAtus.  He  married  Livia, 
the  sister  of  Oerroanicus,  af^r  the  death  of  her 
first  hushand,  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Augustus 
and  Scribonia ;  but  his  wife  was  neither  so 
popuhtr  nor  so  prolific  as  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Oermanicns.  Howeyer,  she  bore  him  three 
children — two  sons,  who  were  twins,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Of  the  twins,  one  died  shortly  after  his 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberius,  was  murdered  by 
the  emperor  Caligula.  The  daughter,  Julia,  was 
first  married  to  Nero,  son  of  Germanicos,  and, 
after  his  death,  she  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Drusi  into  the  equestrian  family  of  the  Rubellii, 
by  uniting  herself  with  C.  Rubellius  Blandus. 
(Tac.  Ann,  vi.  27;  Jut.  Sat.  viii.  40.)  As 
long  as  Oermanicus  lived,  the  court  was  diyided 
between  the  parties  of  Oermanicus  and  Dmsus, 
and  Tiberius  artfully  held  the  baUnce  of  favour 
even  between  them,  taking  care  not  to  declare 
which  should  be  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealousy,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
traits  in  the  character  of  Drusns,  that  he  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Oermanicus,  and, 
upon  his  death,  was  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.  Ann, 
ii.  43,  ir.  4.)  When  Piso,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baseness  of  human  nature,  after  Sie  death  of  Oer- 
manicus, endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Dmsus,  Drusus  replied  to  his  overtures  with  a  stu- 
died ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor*s  craft,  for  his  own  di8p<Mition  was  na- 
turally  frank  and  unguarded.  {Ann.  iii.  8.)  Though 
he  had  not  the  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity, 
that  the  sharpest  sword-blades  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Dmsine  blades.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  IS.)  He 
was  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  he  forced  his 
guests  to  drink  to  excess.  Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
ahnonds  as  an  antidote  to  the  eflecU  of  wine. 
{Sympos.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  his  debaucheries,  mingling  threats  of 
disinheritance  with  his  upbraidings. 

In  A.  D.  10  he  was  quaestor.  After  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  D.  14,  (in  whose  praise  he  read  a 
funeral  oration  before  the  rostra,)  he  was  sent  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  lesions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders,  and  the  superstitious  fears  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  soldiera  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac  Ann,  i, 
24-30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  a.  d.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Oermanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
as  even  to  offend  the  squcamishness  of  Roman 
spectators.  {Ann,  i.  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  his  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  pUiyers,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  fisctious 
riots,  in  opposition  to  his  fether^s  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and^  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
pngilistic  propensities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  tent  him  to  Illyriciim«  not  only  to  tendi  him 
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the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
soldiery,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment- 
ing dissension  among  the  Oermanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  MaroboduuB.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  a.  d.  21,  he  was  consul  a 
second  time,  and  the  emperor  was  his  colleague. 
In  A.  D.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  **  tribunicia  potestas,^  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  yean  of  their  rngn  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribanus  plebis 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Drusus  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in- 
tended successor  to  the  empire.  {Amt,  iiL  56.) 

On  one  occasion  Dmsus,  who  regarded  Sejanna 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  strack  the  finvourite  upon  the  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Dmsus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  promised  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
Dmsus  was  got  rid  ot  Her  physician  Eudemus 
was  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poison  was  administered  to  Dmsus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
consequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib,  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  o.  23,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  eight  yean  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eudemus  and 
Lygdus.   {Ann,  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Dmsus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Oermanicus.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Dmsus,  with  Drvsvs  Caxsar  Ti.  Aug. 
F.  Divi  Aug.  N.,  and  on  the  reverse  Pontip. 
Tribvn.  Potkst.  Iter. 


17.  Nero.    [Nero.] 

18.  DRU8U8,  a  son  of  Oermanicus  and  Agrippina. 
In  A.  D.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quaestonhip  five  yean  be- 
fore the  legal  age.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  4.)  Afterwards, 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  {GUit/ula^  12),  he  waa 
made  augur.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  unamiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  wera 
mingled.     His  elder  brother  Nero  was  highff  i» 


lor.o  T)I<t:st;s. 

thft  favour  of  Ai^rijtpina,  and  utoofl  hotwron  liirn 
find  tlir  liopo  of  KiirrrMinn  to  the  empire.  This 
|irrKiirc4*<l  A  di-^'p  h.itn-d  of  Nero  in  the  envious 
nrid  nmhitioiiA  mind  of  Dniftiu.  ScJanuK,  ton,  was 
mix  ions  to  succord  Ti)N'rius,  and  B<>ught  to  n*inove 
out  (»f  the  way  nil  who  from  tht-ir  parf?ntaf(c  would 
\tf*  likely  to  oppose  his  schonics.  Thoui^h  he  al- 
ri'tuly  UHMlitatcd  the  destruction  of  Dniiius,  he  first 
rhoM>  to  take  adrantage  of  his  cstnuigement  from 
NiTo,  and  eii^ta^rd  him  in  the  plots  against  his 
i'l(h»r  hrothrr,  wliith  ended  in  the  lianishment  and 
di'jilli  of  that  wmtchrd  prim'e.  {Ann.  iv.  (JO.) 
'J'itii'rins  had  witnessi'd  with  di<«plen«uro  ttie  marks 
iif  puhlic  favour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
NiTo  and  Drusus  as  memlMTs  of  the  house  of  (Ser- 
nlani^n^  and  gladly  forwanled  the  phins  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destniction.  lie  declared  in 
tin*  Hi'nate  his  disappmUitinn  of  the  puhlic  prayers 
wliioh  had  been  otVerciI  fur  their  health,  oud  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers, 
^emilia  I««*pida,  the  wife  of  Dnisus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  matle  fri'ijuent  chaqrcs 
against  him.  (.I»m.  vi.  40.)  The  worJs  which  he 
njuike,  when  heatetl  with  wine  or  n»us»M  to  anger, 
wen»  n>}MrttMl  to  the  pahuv,  an«l  rt»pn'*v»nted  by 
the  em|n»n«r  to  the  nenate,  in  A.  n.  ."i*,  in  a  «liH.ni- 
luent  which  conkiined  every  charge*  that  c«n;Ul  Iw 
oWbvttHU  heightemnl  by  iuv^vtive.  I>r.i*u*,  like 
hi*  elder  brv»ther,  ii*-as  ivudenined  ti^  death  a<  an 
enemy  of  the  ^late;  but  Ti'vrin*  koj^t  hivx  :er 
seme  years  imprivMie«l  in  a  *\y,a'.\  oh.uuK'r  i::  the 
bu\o<t  |\»rt  i»f  the  jvil.uw  ir.:o:^:i:v*  t-''  p.::  hir.i 
fiMw:ml  a*  a  !iMder  of  tl-.e  V^'^''i'****  •"■■  '^'''***"'  "'■>'  ■"'•" 
l.^npt  t«*  >*';re  tV.i^  «;-.;*rkT.;e  o.'.v.r.w.v,*;  *'  ■.:'■.  '.v 
ir..».;.«  by  S«m :■,■.;*.    K;:;.::-.",:,  V.."^evi-7.  :r..".:  .'■  :."...: 

1"  "  ^;  »\;S\;,»;;  "s  av..'.  »v. 
ir •■>'-.• :  /■, : ' 0  .■ ". w,  r ■ : > .  >. ,-  i.v. 
i"  .\:  ;v-.v-  *  %     .  ;    v  *:  .TV. 

I  v.y'.  :    .-  ■.  ,■■.^  ,;  .>  *...■;:;     *  , 

T'    .M.  T;v.  A'i.    *     ;.'  ' 

A:'.  fXJK:  akV..  1  >:':.  \\>t.  Vt:  ":;    .*..: 
»v  ";.■."■•■-.  hvii  \y*\\r;  ,:*s,  a  ':r«v*.".':.r.:..   .•:"  i. 
»\\  ..:t.v.  •.-  ^  ;*  ,vr.r.c.'"«r.  I'.i.r.r.j  •  :s     •:.,.    ; .  .■." 
1  "■  >.     l".  ;'  :*  vTM.rrtf.".  mvr/  ».■■;  .^.v-  :r,  -.:. 
f.-  %..t..-. ,.  p  ►.-   y.^-;  \v.:.---   ;.:  :'■— ^.■-    '   ::    ^ 
>.  '..:.'■  -.vv".  ?■  "'..fc-i    ■:>,?..'  ri.-.   -.:     «»■    •^* 
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Esryjit  and   Syria.      Tijis  a'Sr.xr  mu'wi 
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t.'..ii   ^e  t»A*   .-K.  y  ;,'  N'  r.s  ■. 


furious  consequences,  h.id  it  m-t  U't-ii  fir  C:-  :■ 
vity  of  I'oppjiens  .Saldnus  who,  aft/-r  a  sha.-^.  .<.:■ 
suit,  caught  the  false  Drusua  at  Nicnp'/at.  a:l 
extracted  from  him  a  confo&&ion  that  he  «'4^  i  *■& 
of  M.  iSihinus.    (Ann.  r.  10;  DioQ  Cast.  IviiL  7.) 

19.  Cail'S  Caksar  Caliui'La,  the  ca^o:* 
Caligula.     [Caliuula,  p.  50*3,  h.] 

20.  AnRii'PiNA.     f  AciKipriN'A,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  DiiusiLLA.     [Drtmlla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Jl'I.IA    LiVILLA.        fJl'MA.] 

23.  Dki'si'js  one  of  the  two  children  'if  ihs 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Crgiilanilj,  !!• 
died  at  Pompeii  Ix'fore  attaining  puljcny,  it.  x.a 
20,  bi'ing  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  Lf  'jj 
been  throwing  up  and  catcliins  in  his  ninur'-.  T-ji 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  Iven  -"i.-o-i 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  S<*j:inus  and  y<.-t  :-.<^ 
were  petiple  who  reported  that  he  hal  l^-^  r.  :>.> 
dulently  put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (Suv.-L('.x>  iu, 
27;  Tac.  Ahti.  iii.  2.0.) 

24.  Claiiua.     [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  r'.'iU; 
2'>.  Dkisilla.     [Drisii.la.  Nu.  3.] 

'20.  IHuiMis  I)ri\*;i-s.  In  Dig.  1.  :i:.  I'-.  5  2, 
the  foi'.iiwin^  pas&iso  is  quoted  fr.  m  V::  ;.  .— 
Ki  i;.j.>/ •.-.■' aj!  '/Ill /*2iM  f*JiUint  yrijri:»^-i>  »  *:-[ 
fj  N  'I  I ^.-.-ti.-i >::■'.'•■.  qucml  Jlicium  ixt  Zf-i-it.-^  /»■-.•. 
1^  P--i\t''i'i  ('•  :*u:'.'^:ig.  It  has  bcon  c-'mxa:".;  ?> 
pi-'f.Hi  that  r'pLin  here  n^ft-n  to  a  ;>a-.-«  or* 
»'*;"  I'le  *en.i:e.  wj-i*  in  the  corj«u:*'.;p  be  ::■.*--!. 
ar.i  liircv'iir.^  the  mode  of  al!.:'tU:.;:  prcv.u'-^  '.- 
-;-r.e*:.  rs  :  i  ;v:<^r.i/,  AVe  raiLer  l-.-Iiwe  h^u 
r.:^a".  ir..\:  ::  w.-»*  uf  .:.i!  f:-r  the  sr-nate,  fr.-:a  -.:-  '- 
:::"i,  ;•■  r.:.;xo  *>  ,.:.\1  d-.  cr,:**^  rt'a:::.j  ;..  i:«  il  ;■ 

•.:  \v.:-r.\>  :■  r-^o  C;?  l:.'.-2  :*  z*.t.  ejriy  ii.i-^iy  .i 
V  "■..;:.  :■;.    —  ^   -  ->,-.    :  C  :.r:.p.  Cic  /'  i.iT.  i.  i' 

•'t  ■,*..<■.     ::  if  ■-T.^-.rv.ir.  "w":.:  IK^.-..?  !■ -•  i 

K-c/.  ■-  ;:.  U::::^  frL.'.:-.    f  ihi  C"j-uJ.-*. 

:.  .  ,  T?";  --  N-.r:  I  j.-.i.:..  I >.-.«=>  (lie  ::  _t 
■•:  :: :  <r.  :■  r  r  T.!i:  r  ..*  Sti^z  'r -j  "r -•  ^r-^.  ■> 
>..''.  r.f"  -'  An./.  a:i  A.  I',  f  .  '77  j  -  . -* 
:*■•    ::.:.::■-.?-£  r-.allrir    1'   I.-t.:     .-   4.,.  ■    :i 
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h.  45.)     Inhere  ore  fivi*  other  mythical  jwwon- 
I  of  thii  name,     (ApoUod.  u»  K  §5;  Horn. 
.  YL  130  s  ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  I  i  Hoiti  //,  i.  2Sa; 
nod.  SeuL  Here.  179.)  [US,] 

DEYMON  (Aprf^iAJ*').  There  are  two  pcrwMW 
of  this  name  ;  the  one  i«  tnt^ntioned  by  Tntwn  {p* 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Eusebiui  {Praep. 
EvoMfj.  X.  p.  495)  at  an  author  who  Jived  before 
tli«  Lime  of  Horot-T,  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  ja 
Wwiirtniiiii  and  we  have  no  clue  for  aiij  further  in- 
vwtlgB^on  about  him.  The  seci^nd  Drjinon  ib 
neniioaed  by  Imnhlichus  among  th«  c<?lebmted 
Pythagorauit.  (Z>e  Fit  Pytk.  3tj  j  comp.  Fabric. 
BUd,  Gtii^.  i.  p,  2%  5tc)  *  [l.  S.] 

DRY 'OPE    (Apwhnr),    a    daughter    of   king 

Dry  ops,    or,    according   to    othera,    of   Eurytui. 

While  «he  teiide<l   the   flock*  of  her  father  on 

Moant  Oeta,   &he   becitme  the   plavtnate   of  the 

BamadrTiuiea,  who  taoght  her  to  %\i\a  hjmni  to 

I  ik»  gods  And  to  dunce.     On  one  ocoation  abe  was 

■Ma  bj  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  poiaettion  of 

lier,  metamoq^hosed  himiclf  into  a  torioi*e.     The 

OyiDphft  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 

it  into  her  lap.      The  ^od  then  dianged  hiiuAelf 

into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymph b  awnj', 

•o  that  he  remained  alane  with  Dryope.      Soon 

after  the  married  Androemon,  the  »on  of  Oxyluii, 

bttt  ahe  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 

^bfaaiUK  who^  after  he  had  grouni   up,  buiJt  the 

lown  of  Oefca,  and  a  temple  to  ApoUo.     Once^ 

'when  Dryope  wan  in  the  temple,  the  Hamndryade* 

cuTied  her  off  aitd  oonceided  her  in  a  forei<iL,  and 

in  ber  »tead  there  wai  teen  in  the  temple  a  well 

Bpid  «  poplar.     Dryopo  now  became  a  nymph,  and 

HbnphiAsui  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphi,  which 

T»  wortnan  waa  allowed  to  approach,   (Ov%  ^f^:i.  ix. 

825,   &C.  \    Anton.   Libw   32 ;    Steph,    Byz.    t.  t<. 

|^m|[b.)     Virgil  {Aen.  z.  551)  mentiooA  ajiother 

^^^^kns  of  thia  name.  I L.  S.  ] 

^^^IRrOPS  {Apwi^\  a  ton  of  the  river-god  Sper> 

^BStu,  by  the  Donaid  Palydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 

Blf  according  to  other*,  a  son  of  Lyoioii  (probably 

^h  EELittake  for  Apollo)   by  Dia,   the  daughter  of 

IcjcMon,  who  concealed  her  new-bom  infant  in  a 

follow  oak  tree  (Spvv;  Schol.  ad  Jpolian,  Ithod,  i. 

1283;   Tsets.  ad  L^eopL  480).      The  Acinaeani 

ixi  Meaaenia  wonhipped  him  ai  their   ancettral 

Ciero,  and  aa  a  aon  of  Apollo,  and  ccJebrated  a  fear 

%iv»l  in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.      His 

l^eroum  there  was  adorned   with   a  very  archaic 

^Uttue  of  the  hero,    (Paui.  \r.  34.  §  6.)     He  had 

1»een  king  of  the  Dryope^  who  dcriTed  their  name 

Mrom  hinit  and  were  belioTed  to  have  occupied  the 

country  Irom   the  vallej  of  the  Spercheiua   and 

pylae,  aa  far  as  Mount  Pamaaaua.  (Anton. 

.  4 ;  Horn.  Hjfmn,  vL  34.) 

)  Tbere  are  two  other  mythieal  pertonagei  of  this 

(Horn,  IL  %%,  464 1  Diet  Oct  iir,  t\  Virg, 

.  X.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

DRY  PET  IS  (A^uwrru  or  Apyirfra),  daughter 

""  Dareini,  the  last  king  of  PenisLt  waa  given  in 

to  Uephaestlon    by  Alexander,  at  the 

)  time  thai  he  biDMelf  nunied  her  attter,  9ta- 

,  or  Barune.  (Arrian,  AmiU*.  vit  4.  §  <i ;  Diod. 

Svii.  107.)     She  waa  murdered,  together  with  her 

aiater,  toon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 

tttden  of  Roxana  and  with  the  cunuiTanee  of  Per^ 

diecas.    (Plut.  Al&t,  c  ult.)  [  tL  If.  B. j 

DU'BIUS  AVl'TUSs,  waa  praefect  of  Oaul 
^jid  Lower  Germaoj  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
^aro,  and  tiie  auooesaur  of  Patdioua  in  that  post. 
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ArVTien  the  Friiiani  had  occtipied  and  taken  in- 
to eultirntion  a  tract  of  land  near  the  bnnkt  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubiu*  Afitas  demanded  of  them  t<i 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor* 
Two  ambasaodon  accordingly  went  to  Rome ;  but|  , 
although  they  themsclve*  were  honoured  and  dii-  < 
tingniahed  by  the  Roman  fmiichiie,  the  Friaiani 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  thoae  who  resiated  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  caTalrj.  The  aame  tract  of  country 
was  then  ocetipied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  bv  the 
Chauci,  and  implored  the  Ronuins  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  aettlement.  Dubiua  Avitua  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader.  Boio-  i 
calus,  who  waa  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Doiocalua  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  A  bribe  to  betniy  his  countrymen ;  and  the  < 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  idliance  with 
the  Tench  ten  and  Briicteri  to  resial  the  Homana 
by  force  of  arm  a.  Dubiua  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  CurtiliuB  Mancia  "and  hi*  army.  He 
invaded  the  t*3rritory  of  the  Tench  ten,  who  were 
BO  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  witll 
thn  Ampcirnrii,  and  their  example  waa  foUowad  | 
by  t}ie  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  wert 
obliged  to  yield,  (Tac  Aim.  xiii.  54,  56 ;  Plin. 
H.N,iixxvr.  18.)  [US.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (Htxa^X  if  Aovirai),  th« 
gmndfton  of  anothier  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
diuing  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  fomlly  of  the 
Ducaaea,  tived  before  and  af^  the  capture  of  Con- 
Btintinople  by  Sultan  Mohammed  IL  in  145S» 
This  Michael  Ducaa  waa  a  distinguished  bistoriao, 
who  held  probably  aome  high  ofEce  under  Con* 
itnnline  XI I.,  the  last  emperor  of  Conatantioople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorine 
GutpluKzi,  prince  of  Leaboa,  who  employed  him  in 
Y^ous  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Gatelujcxi,  the  son 
and  succesaor  of  Dorina  In  1455  and  1436,  h» 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  priocea  of  Lesboa  and  j 
Lemnoa  to  Adrianopte,  and  be  also  accompaoied  | 
his  master  Donienioo  to  Conatantinople,  where  \m  \ 
waa  going  to  y^j  homage  to  Snitan  Mohammed  IL 
Owing  to  the  prudanoe  of  Donne  and  Domenieo, 
and  the  diplomatic  akill  of  Ducaa,  those  tw« 
prineea  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome> 
iiico  having  died,  Hia  Mm  and  aucceaaor,  Nicholaa, 
incurred  the  h«Ci«d  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Leaboa  and  united  it  to  the  Turiiish  empire  im 
1462.  Ducaa  sonriTed  thii  event,  but  hia  further 
life  ia  not  known.  The  few  pATttcularv  we  knoir 
of  him  are  obtained  from  hia  **  II  istory."**  Thb 
woik  begiaa  witfa  the  dtath  of  John  PaUeologua  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  abort  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeotogua  L,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  tome  monk ;  it  Inntthea  abruptly  with 
aome  details  of  the  conquest  of  Leaboa ;  uie  end  ii 
mutthited.  Ducaa  wrote  moat  barbantus  Oreek, 
for  he  not  only  made  uae  of  an  extraeidinaty  uum-  \ 
ber  of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  worda,  but  It*  i 
introduced  grammalkal  forma  and  prciitiariiies  of  1 
style  which  are  not  Graek  at  all  He  is  the  moat 
difSoult  mmmug  the  Byxantine  kiitoriani,  and  it 
aeema  thai  be  waa  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
ekiaaica]  Qceek  writera.  His  defect*,  however,  are 
merely  in  hb  language  and  style.     He  is  a  moat 
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fidthful  historian,  graTe,  jttdidoiit,  prudent,  azid 
impaitia],  azid  his  aeoonnt  of  the  causes  of  the  rain 
of  the  Greek  empiie  is  fiiD  of  sagadtj  and  wis* 
dom.  Dncas,  dialcondylaa,  and  Phnmxa,  an 
the  chief  sources  for  the  last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  bnt  Dncas  sorpasses  hoth  of  them  hj  his 
clear  nairatire  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  his 
matters.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chakondylaa, 
bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doaht 
thorongfaly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  kngnage, 
DO  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bnlliaud  (BuUialdns),  **  Historia  Byxantina 
a  Joanne  PafaMologo  L  ad  Mehemetem  II.  Ae- 
cessit  Chronioon  brere  (xponieiw  v^^rrofuv^)^  etc 
Versione  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo,*^ 
Paris,  1 649,  foL,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanurl  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1854,  8ro.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
oodez  as  Bnlliand,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS^  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
yean  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mnstodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  ''Antologia.** 
1 1  also  forms  a  Talnable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric  Bibi,  Graee.  yiiL  pp.  33,  34 ; 
Hankins,  Script  ByxamL  pp.  640 — 644  ;  Hammer, 
GtaMckU  df  (kmam,  RdAa^  toL  iL  p.  69,  not  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.J 

DUCrNNIUS  G^MINUS.  [Gkminus.] 
DUCE^IUS  (AoMT^ior),  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
Hans,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sicelians  by  Dio- 
dorus  (zi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illns> 
trious  descent.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  £unily 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (b.  c.  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Diod.  zi.  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expeUed 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  Inesia,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also.  (Diod.  zi.  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentnm  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syracnsans  also,  who  defieated  him  in  a 
great  battle  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  h« 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syrar 
cuae  as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  Uieir 
mercy.  The  Syracuaans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 
zi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  B.  c.  (Diod. 
zii.  8,  29  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DUI'LIA  or  DUl'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  pleba 
in  B.C.  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nyiius  (x.  5H),  w\io  exvt«»«^V  ^^-^V  that  the  dc- 
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cemvir  K.  Dmlims  and  two  of  his  coDesyies  wm 
plebriana.  In  Livy  (iv.  S)  we  indeed  lead,  that 
oH  the  deeonvirs  had  been  patricians;  but  this 
mosi  be  regarded  as  a  mere  haaly  asscrtiuu  which 
Livy  pots  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  Canalfios, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  paaaa^e  (v.  13)  ez- 
pwssly  states,  that  C  Dniliaa,  the  lulitary  tribune, 
was  a  plebeian.  Tlie  only  oognooMa  tint  occurs 
in  this  gens  is  LoNOua.  [L.  S.] 

DUI'LIUS.  1.  M.  Duilius,  wm  triboe  sf 
the  plebo  in  B.  a  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  oomitia  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Duilius  and  kis 
colleague,  C  Sidnus,  sommoDed  Appins  Ckadios 
Sabinus,  the  consul  of  the  year  previoiia,  before  tbc 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  oppositioe 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.Caasiua  [CLAr- 
Dica,  No.  2.)  Twenty-two  years  later,  bl  c  449. 
when  the  commonaltT  rose  against  the  t3riaoBj  of 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  champicoi  cf 
h  is  order,  and  it  was  on  his  ad  vice  that  the  piebeism 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sacer. 
Wnen  the  deeemvin  at  length  were  obliged  to  re^ra, 
and  the  eoowionalty  had  retomed  to  the  AvnOBe, 
M.  Duilius  and  C  Sidnus  were  invested  with  the 
tribuneshipa  second  time,  and  Duflins  immediasHj 
proposed  udoftried  a  rogation,  that  consols  shooU 
be  elected,  from  whoee  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.  He  thai  carried  a 
plebisdtum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  plrU 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magistiBte  with- 
out leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  against 
his  verdicts,  should  be  scourged  and  pot  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  rhsmpita 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throoghont  that  torboirBt 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderatian  sad 
wisdom.  He  kept  the  commonalty  aa  well  as  kit 
more  vehement  colleaguea  within  proper  bouads. 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decenvin, 
and  when  the  tribunes  i^peared  to  wish  to  cbttt 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilius  dedared  tluii 
there  had  been  enough  puniahment  and  hostilitv. 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  »>( 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  &rwsni, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  priion.  Tki* 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  <A  the  pstri- 
cians.  When  the  tribunes  for  the  nezt  year  vfiv 
to  be  elected,  the  colleaguea  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  oflke  for  aiwther 
year ;  but  Duilius,  who  happened  to  precide  at  tW 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votea  for  the  le* 
election  of  his  colleagues.  They  were  obhgfd  u 
submit  to  the  Uw,  and  M.  Duilius  resigned  Ui 
office  and  withdrew.  (Liv.  ii.  5S,  61,  iii.  52-^ 
.59,  64 ;  Diod.  zL  68 ;  Dionya.  zi.  46 ;  Cic  df 
Rb  FutL  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Duilius,  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  bl  c  4M» 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequians  and  Sabines,  K.  Duiliiu  and  four  of  kb 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidus  against  th« 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  decemvixatr, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  punish 
ed,  Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  thvir  fote  hv 
going  into  voluntary  ezile,  whereupon  his  propeny, 
like  that  of  the  othera  who  withdrew  from  )^aml^^ 
was  publidy  sold  by  the  quaest<>r».  ^  Liv.  iiL  U. 
41,  58 ;  Dionys.  z.  58,  zi.  23, 46.) 

3.  K.  Duilius,  was  consul  in  a  c  336,  snd 
two  yean  later  triumvir  for  tlie  purpose  of  coa- 
ducting  a  colony  to  Cales,  a  town  of  the  Aaiooiaas 


DUILIUS, 
\  which  ti  war  had  bet'ii  canried  an  ilLinii^ 
iiuyijpt  aiid  which  had  be<*n  induced  the 
v«?»ften  (Liv,  viii.  IG;  Diod,  xviL  2B,  where 
he  !•  erroneouily  called  KaUrtivOda^iptot ;  Cic  ad 
Fanu  ijr,  21.) 

4,  M.  I)  trill  re,  wa»  Cnbitne  of  the  plebi  Inskc 
3^7«  in  wkicb  year  he  and  hti  coIleogui^,L.Maan]us, 
carried  a  rogation  de  umoiaria  Jbenotv^  aiid  another 
which  pro  vented  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
cainpi  of  the  aoldiers,  gtich  as  the  enactnient  of  a 
law  by  the  eoldii^n  out  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consul     (Liv.  vii.  16,  11),) 

5,  C.  DuiLiua,  perhitp&  n  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  nppo'mtedt  in  b.  c.  S52,  by  tlio  cohjiuIr 
on**  of  the  qurnqmetri  mentarii,  (or  the  Ijqmdiition 
of  debts,  and  be  and  bii  eoUengiie  condm^ted 
ibeir  businesB  with  sycb  sktll  and  modemtion,  that 
they  gained  the  gmtitude  of  all  parties.  (Liv»  vii 
2K) 

6*  Ca  Duiuvs^  probably  a  gnuidson  of  No,,  i, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  A  ulna  in  ft.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
raTBged  by  the  Otrthagintanit  againtl  waom  the 
Romaiis  coold  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.  The  Romans  then  built  thi'ir  tirst 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
iressel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  turn  total  of  the  Roman  ihipi  is  stated 
difTereiitly,  for,  according  to  Orositis  (ir.  7),  it 
amounted  to  IMI,  and  acecrrdiiig  to  Flonis  (ti.  2)  to 
160»  This  fleet  i»  said  to  have  lieen  built  in  the 
abort  space  of  sixty  day^i.  A<!(xir(ijLng  to  some 
aathoritiea  (Zonar.  viii.  10  j  AureL  VkL  dg  Fir, 
lUmdr,  38 ;  0ms.  /.  c),  Duiliits  obtained  the  com- 
?nand  of  this  6eet,  whereas,  AccortlJng  to  Folybius 
(L  22),  it  was  given  to  hit  colloagiie  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  Jirst  Cn^  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Mu^sona,  but  allowed  bim^ 
self  to  be  drawn  towards  Upani,  and  there  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Com p. 
Polyaen.  vi  16.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miiaJ  of  the  Carthaginians,  soiled  out  against  it 
"mth  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  tbo  enemy  befo^re 
be  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  be  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Roman i 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  minft>rtu.iie  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  knd  arniy, 
and  entniAled  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet. 
Aocording  to  Zonoras  (viii.  1 1 ),  Dnilius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  domsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  w^ero  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  grappling-irons  (ir^paiccs),  by  metmi  of 
which  the  enemy*!  ships  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-figbt  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight.  (Polyb.  I  22,  &c. ;  Frontin.  Stnttftf. 
n,  3.  %  24.)  ^\lien  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  be  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  CarthaginionB,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  )30,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  2, 
Eicerpt.  Vatic),  of  20a  saiL  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Lipacean  islands, 
ended  in  a  glorious  victwy  of  the  Roroanai  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  g[imppUng- irons.  In  the 
first  attack*  the  Corthaginiant  lost  30,  and  in  the 
aceond  50  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
Aiffirulty  in  s  little  boat.     According  to  Kutmpius 

]  Urosius,  the  loss  of  the  CarthaginiaDH  ikub  n(»t 
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us  great  a»  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
ctiinpleted,  Uiiiliui  landed  in  Sicily,  relievtjd  the 
town  of  Ege^ta,  which  was  clos^^ly  )>esiegcd  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Mace  11a  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  emast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Stratrff,  lii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  olties  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
»nd  among  tliem  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wiuited  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
tudcavoured  to  prevent  bis  miling  out  of  the  bar- 
bauT  of  Syracuse,  though  without  success*  (Froutin, 
Sirutep.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  bia  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph^  for  it  was  the  itrst  naval  rictory 
that  the  Romans  bad  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  jRirum,  and  adorned  with  the  beak^^ 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin*  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Sil 
ItitJ.  jPimi,  vL  G63,  &c. ;  Quintil.  i.  7.  i  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  bia  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  flUtorium. 
(Toe.  Ann,  ii.  411  ;  comp.  a  somewhat  different 
account  tn  Senius,  on  Ttr^  Geor^.  iii.  29,  who 
fUtys,  that  Dnilins  erected  two  oolumnae  ra§- 
tra/ae^  one  in  tlie  forum  and  the  other-  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus,)  The  column  in  the  fomin 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  QuIatilLan,  but 
wbetlier  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  atill  ex- 
tant. It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  tbe  l^th 
century,  in  a  mutiktod  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscripCioa  some  orthcH 
graphical  peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  kter  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  {Hixl*  ^ Rome,  iii.  p.  hlH)^  who,  in  a 
later  publication  {LmAttrtMimHom*  Hid.  i.  p.  t  J  8,ed. 
Scbmitz)  remarks,  "*  The  pfesent  table  which  con* 
tains  the  inacription  is  not  the  odgiinal  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  umrble,  which  was  unknown  at 
RpiiU'  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  stmtk  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  faitlifully  restored  by  Germanicus,*^ 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  frook 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  toidt 
and  a  fiute- player.  One  more  interesting  fi^l  is 
mentioned  in  (annexion  with  his  consulship,  rii^ 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter* 
ment  of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
jlefi.  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Ihiilius  was  censor  in  B.  c  258,  and  in  2^1  dic- 
tator fur  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Coqi]I, 
Liv«  Epii,  17  ;  Cic  dW  SmecL  13,  Orai.  45,  pf 
Pianc,  2^.)  [L.  8.) 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  tho  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitioiis  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  couluiuiog 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Domnonx, 
who,  with  a  view  to  soven;ign  power  anumg  his 
own  poople*  was  anxioos  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  poaslbla  quartan,  obtained  for  them  a  psswge 
throciffa  the  tenilory  of  the  Sequaui.  Coeaar  soon 
disooTond  tliat  he  bad  doo/»  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevanted  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  tli« 
provisions  they  were  Ixiund  to  fnmish  to  tbe  IW 
man  anay.     In  cons^qmsnce,  bowerur,  <U  the  eu- 
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treatin  of  hi*  brother,  IHvituicust  1^  Hfe  wiu 
■pared,  thougli  Cae«ur  had  him  dosoly  watched. 
Thin  occurred  in  a  c  58.  When  Caeiar  wa*  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  on  hU  second  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  B,  r,  54,  he  tu^pected  Dumnorix 
too  much  to  IcBve  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  in- 
ttisted  therefore  on  hi«  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
norix,  upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  cnmp  with 
the  Aeduan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  alain. 
(Cacii.  B,  O.  i.  3,  9,  KJ-^-SO,  t,  6,  7  ;  Plot.  Cbw. 
18  i  IHon  Ca*s.  xxxriiL  31,  31)  f  E.  E.) 

DURIS  (Aowpir),  of  Samoa,  &  descendant  of 
AJcibiadefl  (Plat.  Al^h,  3'2),  and  brother  wf  Lyn- 
oeoa,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptoleniy  Philadelphu*. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  fell  in  the  perio*!  whni 
the  Athenians  Mnt  2000  cleruchi  to  Samos,^  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  cxpell^d^ 
B.  c  352.  During  the  abMOoe  from  liis  nniive 
countnr,  Duris,  when  yet  a  boy,  guned  a  victory 
At  Olyropia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inf4rriptiQn.  (Pans. 
Ti,  13.  §  3»)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
Init  it  took  place  pmvious  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  their  island,  in  b.  c.  324*  He  must 
hvn  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athena,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynoeus  are  mentioned  among  the 
mipils  of  Theopbnlstu9^  (Athen.  iv.  p.  12B.)  After 
his  return  to  SomoB,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
thimgh  it  is  unknown  by  what  means  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
muftt,  however,  hare  sttrvived  the  year  a,c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  hi H  works  (ap.  Plin.  //.  A',  viii  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  yi^ar. 

Doris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  numljer 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  hifttorica] 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
oil  we  possess  of  his  productions  consif^ts  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattercKl  fmgments.  His  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  ^  rwr  'EAAi^i^imfi' 
taropia  (Diodi  xt,  60),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
UtTupte^K  it  commenced  with  tlie  death* of  the  tfifce 
princes,  AmyntAi,  the  fiither  of  Philip  of  Macedt>- 
nia,  Agesipolis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Phcrae, 
that  is,  with  the  year  b.  c  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  at  least  to  b.  c.  281,  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  years.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  It  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seems  to  hare  amounted  to  aiiout  28. 
Some  ancient  writera  speak  of  a  work  of  Dnris 
entitled  Manfloymd,  and  the  questioii  as  to  whether 
this  was  Q  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  ©f  or 
identical  with  the  t^^ropl'a^^  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  times.  Grauert  {Hislor,  Anat^ct  pu  21 7 ) 
and  Clinton  maintiun^  that  it  vi'Us  a  separate  work, 
whereas  V<Msius  and  Droysen  (^7««iA,  J.  Nach/^g. 
AttJt,  p.  671,  &c.)  havp  proved  by  the  strongest 
eridenee,  that  the  Mocedouica  is  the  name  work  as 
the  tffroftlai.  2.  Utpl  *A'Yc^0KXia  laropiat,  in 
several  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suidos,  3.  ^a^laM*  ipot^  that  is.  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samos,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancirnls,  and  coniiisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  n«^  Z^ptitituv  ttau  Xofpoit\4avs  (Athen,  iv.  p. 
184),  seems  to  l»e  the  same  as  wtpi  rpay<filau 
(Athen.  siv,  p.G'Mh)  h,  fltpt  ro^wv.  (Etym.  M. 
p.  460,  4^,j  ri.  Utpl  dyuwr.  (Tzels.  ad'Lpcopk 
«13;  Photiiis  $,  tK  %€Kit^v  tniiptutof,)  7-  fl^p* 
f"w7f«0l«i.  (Diog.  Luert,  i.  3»,  ii,  19.)  8»  Tl9pA 
ToffwvTtK^t  (Pliii.  Kii-nch.  lib.  :13,  .H4),  may,  how- 
ever, have  l*een  the  mmw  fit>  the  preceding  work, 
U,  A(€vh£  (Phot,  i,  r.  ^apia  \  ^hwl  «^i.lfi*^-;.A. 
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r«7>.  1030.)  Durii  M  tag  htrntm 
[tenr  to  have  enjoyed  any  rtry  \_ 
among  d)e  ancknts.  Giceco  {ad  AIL  vi  I }  I 
him  menly  komo  m  kmtoHa  mtim  4"' 
Tiysius  (i/e  Compo$,  Terfr.  4)  zeckooa  kin  \ 
those  historians  who  beslawed 
form  of  their  compocitiona.  Him  I 
jilso  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (/^frwrf,  7$\  1 
Demottk.  19,  AlciL  32,  Bum,  1),  lmilft4atiaot  i 
give  any  reasons  for  il,  and  it  maj  be  tial  V 
was  merely  stmdc  at  finding  in  Dum  Ibtaft  vImI 
no  other  writer  had  mentioDed,  aad  was  UStaiMto 
doubt  the  credibility  of  his  statenitata.  Tbtftif^ 
ments  of  Duns  have  been  collected  by  J.  CL  Halk^ 
man,  **  Duridis  Samii  quae  supeamnty**  TmmtL  id 
Rhen.  184],  8vo.  (Comp.  W.  A.  Maiik  4» 
FontUh  wt,  Oicofor.  at  tmammd^  \iwjwiii,  a  Qtfk 
m  MaomL  «t  (Traee.  wiwfitfij  a  17*  Ae. ;  ABallBt 
Rifjt  Samiormmf  p,  98,  &c. ;   Httlhman,  JL  €^  ffL  I 

DURIS  ELAITES  {A««fif  *£X4Ki|f),  thai  k 

■libs 


Itj 


of  Eloea  in  Aeolis,  the  author  of  aa 
Greek  Anthology  (ii.  59,  Brunck 
the  inuudatioa  of  Ephesos,  which 
time  of  Lyixmachni,  about  323  B»  c 
ble,  frwa  the  natoia  of  i}ie  ertut,  that  the  pet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  plae&  Nsiatm 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  dillef«fit  ftnm 
from  Drau  of  Samoa.  (Jacobs,  siiL  p.  B09^)  Ob* 
genes  I.*tiertius  (i.  38)  laentioiis  a  Dam  mtmwtm 
on  painting,  whom  Vossiaa  {da  HitL  Grm»^  p>  111, 
ed.  Westermann)  sappt^ises  to  btt  the  saRM  vile  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  Ind.),  and  ia  aaate 
passage  of  Diogenes  (ii.  19).  f^*^) 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  atriumm  oftlia  odfttote 
Augustus,  of  whom  then  aia  a«v«iil 
The  6r8t  two  giren  below 


( 


the  bead  of  Augastns;  and  the  boar  and  t&a!ba  j 
feoding  upou  the  stag,  in  ihc  nrf«iiM%  hasa  9^ 


encG  to  the  sliows  of  wild  beasts,  in  wItiGh  «ti«i»  1 
tus  took  great  deligbL    Tlw  rerecia  «#  lla  Arf  j 
coin  contains  a  youlhful  bead,  and  the  J 
lioNORi  probably  refers  to  iKe  |fun«i  is  fciaisir  ^ 
Virtus  Olid  Honor  celebrated  in  the  f^^gn  ^t  A» 
gustus.     {Lump.  Dion  Cuss.  Itr.  18;    Ediki  ^ 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DURCKNI A  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obKora 
■au  no  cognomen,  and  only  foor  members  are 
known,  via. 

1.  DuRONiA,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebntiut.  Her 
■eoond  huaband  was  T.  Sempronios  Rutilua,  who 
aeema  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  hit  ttepton  Aebatioa. 
Hit  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  lUme;  but  Aebatius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 
thos  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  b.  a  186.   (Liv/  zzziz.  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  DuRONius,  was  praetor  in  u.  c.  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Tarentum 
and  Bmndnsinm  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacrhanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  miptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequentlv  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  Illyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  (Jenthius 
was  tlie  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic    (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  DuRONius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  b.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  B.  c.  98)  had  abolished  a  lex  gmmptuariOf  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  ambittu  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
( Val  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5 ;  Cic  <fe  OraL  ii.  68 ;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  DiTRONius,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad 
AH,  V.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (Ai^/uof ),  a  son  of  Aegimius,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phylL  Dymas  and  Pamphyliis  were  believed  to 
nave  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
iL  8.  §  3 ;  Schol  ad  Find.  Pytk,  li.  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Pans.  viL  16.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hom.  //.  xvi.  719;  ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5; 
Ov.  Afet.  xi.  761 ;  Hom.  CH  vi  22 ;  Viig.  Aen.  ii 
310,428.)  IL.S.] 

DYN A'MI  US.  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
elegiac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
friend  Ansonius.     From  this  little  piece  we  learn 
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that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adulteir,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  ox  Flavinius  at  Leri£i, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.     (Auson.  Prof,  xxiiL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  *'£pistola  ad  Disdpulum^  to  be  found  in  the 
•*  Paraenetici  Scriptores  Veteres "  of  Melchior 
Ooldast.  (Insul  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

8.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seille^  wDere  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodorus,  whom  he  drove  into  banisln 
ment,  confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.    As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.     He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
sealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  kvished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  a.  d. 
601.      In  youth    he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  huided  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vtia  &  Maru^  abbot  of  Bevon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Tito 
S.  Mcurimit  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
]  wards  bishop  of  Ries,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  **Chronologia  S.  Insulae  LerineuMs,^  by 
Vincentins  Bairalis,  Lugdun.  4to,  1 6 1 3.     [  W.  R] 
DYRRHA'CHIUS(Au^A«^Xw),  a  son  of  P». 
seidon  and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
cbium  derived  its  name ;  for  formerly  it  was  c^led 
Epidanmus,  after  the  fiither  of  Melissa.  (Pans.  vL 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  »,  v,  Av^x">i'*)     [L.  S.] 
DYSAULES  (Au(rai$A9}t),  the  fother  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celens. 
According  to  a  tradition  cf  Phlius,  which  Pausa- 
j  nios  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
I  by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
i  duced  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
'  after  his  brother  Celeus.    (Paus.  L  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§  -2.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (Ai«r- 
wovTtvs  or  Av<nr6vrios),t  according  to  Pausaniaf 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Ofnomaiis,  but  according  to 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («. «.  Av<nr6mtov),  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pisatis.  [L.  S.] 
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